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ON A NEW PLAN: x 


— „ NOT ONLY — 
I. A Furl Ex LANA of Drrricurlr WORDS and Treu 


TERMS in all FacurriEs and PROFESSIONS, 
WHETHER IN 


ALGEBRA, | GromETRY, NATURAL HisToRY,. 
ANATOMY, 1} Grammar, NAVIGATION, 
ARCHITECTURE, - HEerALDaY, OrerTics, 
ARITHMETIC, His ros v, 4 PAIN TIN G, 
ASTRONOMY, || HusBanDpey, { PERSPECTIVE, 
'  BoTANY, HyDprROSTATICS, PulLosor HN, 
CHEMISTEY, Law, PNEUMATICS, 
DIAL LIN G, j] MaTrEMATICS, PotTRY, 
DrivixrTyY, J MzscHaNics, | RuxToric, 
GARDENING, Miritary ART, SCULPTURE, | 
GEOGRAPHY, Music, n SURVEYING, &c. 4 
ow 1 


II. A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY; 


In which the proper Sounds of Exctisn Wonrps are given in a Manner fo plain and 
fimple, that both NaTives and FoxeiGNtrs may correct an IMPROPER, or acquire 
a KIGKT PRONUNCIATION of the ExGrLisk LANGUAGE. 

III. The Oz161N of each Word; its different Meanings or Applications explained; and 


illuſtrated by AUTHORITIES, and properly ACCENTED 3 as allo followed by IxITIAL 
LETTERS, denoting the PART of SPEECH to which it is appropriated. 


IV. The DIFFERENCE between WCRDS eſteemed wennn pointed out; and the 
proper Choice cf them determined. 

V. An EPITOME of the HISTORY of ENGLAND; loglation every remarkable EVEN 
from the Time of EGBERN H to the Conc vsion of the PACE of VERSAILLES in 1963, 
arranged alphabetically under each Kid's Name, and including tne Character of each 
SOVEREIGN, With the State of the Ax TS and SCIENCES during his Reign. 

VI. An HISsTORICATL and GeroGRAPHICAL Dt<criyTion of the various Eures, 
KinGDomMs, STATES, REPUBLICS, PrOvINces, CITIESs, and Curer Towns of the 
Known World, : 

VII. A ſhort Account of the PazmiTtivEg and MontrnN SEcTs and Divisioxs in the 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH; their OPixions and PxacTicrts; together with a brief 
His Tory of the PROPHETS and APOSTLES. 

VIII. An authentic AccounT of the CounTixs, CiT1ts, and Marketer Towxs in 
EXGLAND, WAL Es, and SCOTLAND; as alſo the Vitr.acrs with Faits; the Days on 
which they are kept according to the New-STILE, as well as the Cattle, Goods, and 

erchandize ſold thereat; and the exact Diſtance from Lon box, carefully corrected from 

the lateſt Meaſurements, 
To which are prefixed, 
A FREE ENQUIRY into the ORIGIN and ANTIQUITY of LETTERS: 
An Ess AY on the QRIGIN and ANTIQUITY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE : 
A Sketch of the CONSTITUTION, GOVERNMENT, and TRADE of ENGLAND: 
A New Compendious GRAMMAR of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
And to the Whole is added, 
An OUTLINE ef- ANTI ENT and MODERN HISTORY ; 

; IncludIng a CuroxoLoGICAL SERIES of REMARKARLE EVENTS, Diccovenins and 


Inver TIONS, from the CREATION to the PaESENT TIME: together with a Complete 
LisT of the GrEclan, RoMan, and Exer isn CLASSICKS. 


The Whoſe compriſing ſeveral thouſand Articles not to be\found 1 in any other Dic TIONARY, 


" By the Rev. JAMES BARCLAY, * 
CuraTE of Eamoaten, 1 in Middleſex, and many Years MASTER of an ACADEMY in Code 
man's Fields, and at Tottenbgm ; 


AND OTHERS. "4 
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Sereniſſimi PRINcI PES! 


2 


UM maximi clariſſimiq; antiquorum temporum 
Reges et Imperatores, qui ampliſſima regna virtute 
bellicà acquiſiverunt, quiq; a majoribus parta ſapienter et 
fortiter adminiſtrarunt, bonas plerumq; literas coluerint, 
doctoſq; viros ſummo honore habuerint, hoc non temerè 
feciſſe videntur. Magnæ enim et præclaræ res geſtæ, 
quo clariùs illuſtrentur, magna ſcriptorum ingenia de- 
poug ut egregie facta verbis pariter fortibus adæquentur. 
os, PRINCIPES Sereniſſimi, eo genere et proſapid eſtis 
orti, ut nihil non ſperari a Vobis boni, magni, maximæq; 
utilitatis, poſſit. Belli enim, æquè ac pacis, artibus majores 
veſtri, atavus et proavus, omnium opinione maximè cla- 
Tuerunt, Avus, dum vixit, et utinam longiore vita frui a 
Deo conceſſum eflet ! magnis multiſq; virtutibus, civium 
prælertim amore, humani generis deliciæ meritiſſimò ha- 
bitus eſt. De Patre autem auguſtiſſimo, Rege noftro optimo- 
quid ego dicam? Ejus laudibus celebrandis ego me conſitedt 
omnino imparem. Patrem optimum eum eſſe, m- 
| | : mes | 
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nes uno ore confitentur. Non igitur dubitandum eſt, 
quin pro ſui ſapientia, et amore paterno, Vos, PRinciprs 
Sereniſſimi, cæteramq; regiam prolem, optimis artibus, 
diſcipliniſq; per viros clariſſimos et doctiſſimos ſtudiis 
veſtris præpoſitos, inſtruendos, imbuendos et erudiendos, 
ſummi cura proſpecturus fit, Cumq; linguz Anglicanæ, 
jam per orbem celebratæ, omnibuſq; ferè aliis aliarum 
nunc gentium linguis, meritò prælatæ, Rex pater notitiam 
poſſideat perfectiſſimam, pro certo habendum eſt, Vos, 
tali exemplo, talibus præterea doctoribus, pro boni indole 
veſtri, hujus linguæ, præter alias, ſummam cito ſcientiam 
adſecuturos eſſe; Dzoq; favente, in omni virtutum et 
ſcientiarum genere feliciſſimum brevi progreſſum facturos. 
Cum Vos, Altiſſimi PRxIN CIP ES, omne conamen, in 
bonis literis promovendis, benignè accepturos, nullus 
dubito, humillime, et cum omni debita reverentija in 
veſtram clientelam, hoc LEXICON, quale quale eſt, com- 
mendo. | | 
Ut Devs optimus maximus, PrINcrPEs optimi, cum 
omni regia ſtirpe, in Regis, et auguſtiſime matris veſtræ, 
noſtræ optimæ Reginæ, perenne ſolatium, civiumq; hujus 
regni felicitatem, et utilitatem, Vos ſui benignitate et 
providentia conſervet, intimis affectibus, et ex toto corde, 


Pr Ecatur 


Regiz Majeſtati ſubditiſſimus, 


Veſterque Cliens humillimus, 


% 


EDMONTON, 
May 1, 1774+ | 
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AMONG the number of Dictionaries already publiſhed, it 
muſt be confeſſed that many of them are poſſeſſed of 
great merit and utility; and yet it will not be denied by proper 


judges, that the general plan of thoſe Publications will ſtill 
admit of further improvement. | 

It is by no means our deſign to decry the labours of former 
Lexicographers, to point out their defects, or to endeavour 
to ſet off the merits of our own by any invidious comparifon 
with their works. We ſhall content ourſelves with laying be- 
fore the Reader the outlines of our plan, and ſubmit its execu- 
tion to his judgment and candour. | 

The improvements peculiar to the Dictionary now offered to 
the Public, and which we believe to be, for the greateſt part, 
entirely new, are the following: 1 

I. A PRonouncinc DIC ION ARVY, of which the Title- page 
explains the uſe. We have only to obſerve here, that as the 
pronunciation of our language is too often arbitrary, (fo much, 
indeed, that the inhabitants of one county can ſcarce underſtand 
thoſe of another) we have taken all poſſible care to adopt the 
beſt, moſt plain and uſeful modes of ſpeaking, without per- 
plexing or puzzling the Reader with the almoſt endleſs and un- 
intelligible niceties of what are pedantically called Orthoepical 
Rules, or rules for right pronunciation, The only Rule that 
can be given in this caſe, of general uſe, is, carefully to attend 
to the beſt ſpeakers; to the general, plain, and eaſy pronun- 
ciation uſed in the Pulpir, in the Senate, and at the Bar; and 
therefore the greateſt attention has been paid to the proper 
placing of the Accent; for upon this depends, in a great mea- 
lure, the right and juſt pronunciation of our language.” Pe- 
culiar care has alſo been taken, that the Initial Leiters de- 
noting each part of ſpeech ſhould be correct; an advantage not 
to be found in many Dictionaries poſſeſſed of this diſtinction “. 


I 


* Under this article of Pronunciation, the Reader wil! be leaſed to obſerve, * 
that as the final tien, with very few exceptions, is always pronounced Sen, 
we haye only diſtinguiſhed thoſe exceptions; as marking the variation Len 
would have occurred ſo often, as to have crowded and deformed the page. 
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II. The Synonimous part of our Dictionary we modeſily aſſert 
to be entirely new; the uſe of which, both in ſpeaking and 
writing, muſt at firſt view appear to every intelligent Reader; 
and we have endeavoured to execute it without running into 
any whimſical notions, or fantaſtic, affected niceties. 

III. Inſtead of a very few Lives of Stateſmen, Authors, 
Poets, &c. which other ſimilar Publications, very often with 
little propriety, contain; we have preſented our Readers with 
a conciſe though comprehenſive Epitome of the Annals of this 
Country, exhibiting the characters of its ſeveral Monarchs, 
their moſt remarkable actions, and the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
events of their reigns; with a brief account of the progreſs of 
the Arts and Sciences under each Monarch, as well as of the 
moſt eminent perſonages, whether Stateſmen, Men of Letters, 
Authors, &c. who flouriſhed in each reſpective period.— 
For an example of this, the Reader is referred to the article 
of GORE II. and to that of STUarRT (CHarLEs II.), which 
we particularly mention, becauſe thoſe Reigns afford two re- 
markable æras in the Literary Annals of this Country. 

This department of our Dictionary will certainly prove of 
great utility to two kinds of Readers: Firſt, To thoſe who 
have not time, abilities, nor inclination to ſtudy the Hiſtory 
of their Country in larger volumes. Secondly, To Youth at 
Schools it will be found very ſerviceable in a double reſpect. 
By this Epitome they may be inſtructed in that neceſſary 
and uſeful part of knowledge, the Hiſtory of their own 
Country, even imperceptibly ; for it will prove rather an 
amuſement than a taſk for them to turn to and find out thoſe 
hiſtorical articles in the Dictionary, which would eſcape their 
attention, perhaps, in reading the beſt written Hiſtory, eſ— 
pecially if impoſed upon them by way of talk. The ſkilful 
Teacher may, in this cafe, find out methods of playing {if we 
may ule the expreſſion) his pupils into this valuable branch of 
knowledge. | 

Again: Theſe Hiſtorical Anecdotes may be given as very 

roper and uſeful Exerciſes to Youth at Schools. Let the 
Maſter preſcribe to his pupils, as he judges proper, any one 


| Reign, or any part of it, to be fairly tranſcribed by them. 


Let him next, according to their capacities, ſet them to point 
out the ſeveral parts of it; the character of the Monatch, 


| whether a good or a bad prince; for What actions and exploits 


„ 


N 


he was remarkable; what great events happened during bis 
reign; with the other particulars as mentioned before. This 
will ſerve as a whetſtone to ſharpen and try their wit and inge- 
nuity, and put them upon exerciſing their judgment concern- 
ing facts which come within the ſphere of their capacities. 

But this is not all: The Maſter may advance one ſtep farther 
with his pupils. Let him next put them upon drawing up, 
from the ſeveral parts of it, as they lie ſcattered in the Dictio- 
nary, a complete Hiſtory of England, beginning with King 
Egbert, the Saxon, and taking every reign, in its chronolo- 
gical order, down to the prelent period, This will proye both 
a pleaſing and profitable exerciſe to young lads of any ingenu- 
ity, and will by eaſy degrees lead them into ſuch a knowledge 
of this part of Literature, as will prepare them for reading the 
Engliſh Hiſtorians with advantage. | 

The ſame method may with equal facility and benefit be pur- 
ſued with other articles—fuch as Geography, in particular; 
which part of our Work we will venture to pronounce to be 
more copious, better arranged, and more uniform, than in 
any other Dictionary of this kind, and will therefore prove 
very uſeful to Youth, in facilitating the knowledge of the Globes 
and Maps, which every one knows to be a neceſſary and 
pleaſing braneh of Polite Literature. 

It may not be unneceſſary to obſerve on this part of our plan, 
that the Diſtances of the different Places, Cities, Towns, &c. 
of England and Scotland, from London, have been taken with 
the greateſt care from the lateſt and moſt accurate meaſure- 
ments; and the Fairs held in them are carefully copied from the 
lateſt and beſt corrected Publications of that kind. | 

The Ciriks, Towns, Buschs, and MarkeT-Towns of 
SCOTLAND, are to be found in no other Dictionary; an article 
which, we hope, will render this Work peculiarly acceptable 
to our Readers in that country. | | | 

The ſhort, but clear accounts of the ſeveral Rericiovs 
SECTS, both in the JewisH and CHRISTIAN - CHURCH, are 


more copious and numerous than are given in the very few 


Publications of this kind which have adopted them, and 
mult therefore be acceptable to thoſe Readers who deſire in- 
formation in this particular, but have neither time nor incli- 
nation to ſearch for it in other Books. vas. 4 
The Outlines. of Natural Hiſtory, i. e. of Beaſts, Birds, 
Fiſhes, &c. and the terms of Chymiſtry, Painting, Medi- 
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cine, &c. which are occaſionally explained in this Work. 
will not only ſerve to affiſt the memory, but may allo, toge- 
ther with the articles comprizing the Hiſtory of the Heartnry 
MyTroLoey, be uſed as Exerciſes to Youth at Schools, ac. 
cording to the diſcretion of the Maſter. 

We ſhall conclude this Preface with recommending to 
the ſpecial attention of our Readers the following articles, 
all of which, except the 3d and 6th, are peculiar to this 
Dictionary. 

I. A Frere Ixquirxy into the ORIOIN and Antiquity of 
LETTERS. 

II. A Short Essay on the Ox1cin and AxTiqQuiTy of the 
ExnGLisn ToxnGOE. | 

HI. A Compendious EncrLiSH GRAMMAR. 

IV. An Essay on the ConsTiTuTion, TRADE, and Go- 
VERNMENT of ENGLAanD. This Eſſay was thought neceſſary 
to accompany, and in ſome degree to illuſtrate, the Hiſtory of 
England. 

V. An OvTLineE of AnTIEtnT and Moptrn HisToxy : 
Containing a chronological ſeries of remarkable events, dil- 
coveries, and inventions, from the Creation to the preſent 
time: Together with a complete liſt of the Grecian, Ro- 
MAN, and ENGLISH CLassICKS. This article is entirely new, 
and will be found extremely uſeful ro almoſt every claſs of 
Readers. a 
VI. The Lift of the moſt uſual Chriftian Names of Men 
and Women, with the abbreviations of them uſed in common 
diſcourſe, will certainly ſerve both to amuſe and inſtruct fe- 
veral forts of Readers, and is therefore no improper concluſion 
of a Work calculated for thoſe purpoſes. 

In a word, we ſubmit the whole Work, both as to plan 
and execution, to the candid judgment of the Public, and 
ſhall eſteem ourſelves much obliged to any Gentleman who 
will point out to any of the Publiſhers the errors and defects 
of this Edition, that they may be rectified in the next. | 
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ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY or LETTERS. 
By the ABBOT ANSELM, 


Member of the Royal Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres at Paris. 


portance, to be capable of rightly informing you, at what particular time the Ave 

of Writing, or Uſe of Letters, was firſt found ont; yet I muſt ingenuouſly acknoy;- 
ledge my inſufficiency to reſolve ſo abſtruſe, ſo myſterious a ſecret. All that I hall pretend 
to is, to collect, out of various conjectures, thoſe opinions on ſo critical a topic, to which 
ſome of the moſt learned and judicious Antiquarians have paid a mere than ordinary deference 
and regard. | 

Nothing doubtleſs could be of greater ſervice ; nothing could poſſibly be more entertaini 
to human life, than an ability of recollecting what was paſt, and of giving an eftabliſhes 
Being, as it were, to the ſentiments of the Soul, by virtue whereof, we might tranſmit - 
them down to lateſt poſterity, without the leaſt variation, | 

This, one would imagine, indeed, Nature might have prompted Mankind to have ac- 
compliſhed ; and yet, it muſt be allowed, it was an aiQuous taſk, a diſcovery of the laſt 
importance. ä 

We are ſenſible, however, as profound as the ſecret was, it has been found out; and 
it is ſelf-evident, that Cuſtom, from its being firſt brought to light, not only received, but 
eſtabliſhed and confirmed it. 

Such Authors, as give the leaſt antiquity at all to the Invention of Letters, aſcribe the 
honour of it to Moſes, Others, however, will! not admit, that it could ever poſhbly be 
diſcovered by any Human Penetration, by any Diat of Theught, how profound, how deeb 
ſoe ver; and for that reaſon give God alone the Glory of it; and peremptorily infiſt, that the 
Knowledge of Letters had never been found out to the final eiflulution of all things, had 
not the Almighty condeſcended to have written the Decalogue, or Ten Commandments, on 
two Tables of Stone, with his own right-hand, in which are interſperſed (as they very 
fhrewdly obſerve) all the letters in general of the Hebrew Alphabet, the Teth only excepted. 

And on what reaſons that conjecture is grounded, we ſhall remark by the bye; though we 
cannot allow them to be concluſwe. 

Thus far we will admit, indeed, that the Art of Letters was known only by a few, and 
dut very little practiſed before the Law was delivered to Moſes upon Mount Sinai; and we 
will farther admit, that divers nations have been, time immemorial, without it: and this 
has been the main, if not the ſole occafion of thoſe confuſed and abſurd accounts that ve 
find, not only in the Ancient Stories of thoſe Nations, but in the Religion and Genealogies 
of their Gods. | : 

Theſe conceflions, however, are no convincing evidence, that the Art of Letters was al- 
together unknown, that Moſes bad no Manuſcripts, no Hiſtorical Memoirs in his cuſtody, 
which had been preſerved, as an invaluable treaſure, with the utmoſt care and circumſpection, 


fines barns of it would be a concern of no ſmall moment or im- 


in the families of his predeceſſors. n 


Now thoſe who peremptorily aſſert, that the Art of Letters was « human, and not a divine 
Invention, and that we are indebted to the ſuperior knowledge and profound penetration 
of _— for that ineſtimable bleſſing, produce the following arguments to ſtrengthen their 
conjecture: 

| Moſes, ſay they, never quotes any book prior to his Law: that not the leaſt hint is given 
either of Letters, ot the Art of Writing, in ſuch places, where, had it been diſcovered at all, 
due notice had doubtleſs been taken of it; and again, that if the commemoration of former 
great-and heroic actions has been preſerved, ſuch Memoirs, or Hiſtorical Accounts, could 


have been tran(mitred to their deſcendants no otherwiſe than by w.rd of mouth; or, in other 
terms, by oral tradition. ) 


How 
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How plaufible, or how convincing ſoever, this argument may poſſibly be to the abettory 
of that opinion, I ſhall not take upon me to determine; yet there are ſome very eminent 
and learned Antiquarians, who ftrenuoully oppoſe it; and infiſt, that Moſes himſelf has 
quoted a book anterior to his own Pentateuch : for, in the xxiſt chapter of his Book of 
Numbers, (after having given a ſuccinct account of the ſeveral places where the Children of 
Iſrael had pitched their tents in the Wilderneſs, which was before Moab) he proceeds thus: 
« Wherefore, it is ſaid in the Book of the Wars of the Lord, what he dd in the Red-Sea, 
4 and in the brooks of Arnon, and at the ſtream of the brooks that gocth down to the 
« dwelling of Ar, and lieth upon the border of Moab,” 

N w tho” it muſt be granted, that many of the moſt judicious Literati are much divided 
in their opinions concerning that Treatiſe, as being a work, of which but very few have the 
leaſt tranſient idea; yet St. Auſtin imagines, in his Commentaries on the Book of Numbers, 
that it was not the compoſition either of any Patriarch or Prophet, but written by thoſe 
very nations themſelves that had been conquered by their enemies, and looked upon that 
War ſo fatal to them, as to deſerve the title that it bore. And then that great Author gaes 
en, and tells us, That when Moſes makes mention of that book, he beſtows no greater au- 
thority upon it, than St. Paul has given to a Grecian Poet, when he had quoted a ſhort paſtage 
from his works: this, however, notwithſtanding the gloſs that is put upon it, is, in our 
humble opinion, a ſelf-evident proof, that that Treatiſe was written long before the birth of 
Moſes. . 

Furthermore, thoſe who inſiſt, that we are indebted to Moſes for the invention of Letters, 
pretend, that not the leaſt notice is taken of this Art, in divers circumſtances of ſuch mo- 
ment and importance, as that, had there been any prior knowledge of it, it is highly pro- 
bable, they would have been committed to writing, When Abraham, ſay they, ſent Eliezer 
into Meſopotamia, to ſettle and adjuſt the marriage articles between Iſaac and Rebecca, 
not one line was written; no credentials had that faithful ſervant to ſhew from his Maſter, 
even on ſo ſolemn an occaſion. Again, ſay theſe Advocates for Moſes, when Iſaac had thoſe 
Wells dug up, which the Philiſtines had filled with earth and ſtones; we have no other ac- 
count of that remarkable occurrence than this, That after they were opened by his orders, 
he gave them the ſame name that his father had done before him. Again, ſay they, when 
the Patriarch Jacob had ereCted, at Bethel, the ſtone which he had made uſe of as a pillow, 
in commemoration of his Viſion in that place, there is not the leaſt account of any inſcrip- 
tion having been made upon it. { 

Once more, when Joſeph's Brethren, ſay they, went down into Egypt, as we find it re- 
corded in the xxviiith chapter of Geneſis; and when Joſeph ſent for his dearly beloved 
brother Ber:jamin, as we find that affectionate circumſtance told in the xliiid chapter of the 
ſame book, not a word was written, either from the Son to the Father, or vice verſa, on ſo 
momentous an occahon. And, from this preſumption, the admirers of Moſes infer, that 
Letters, or the Uſe of Writing, was not known in thoſe days: but, with ſubmiſſion, thuſe 
plauſible arguments ſeem to me to be no ways concluſive. 

Job lived, it is univerſally allowed, long before Moſes bad any exiſtence; and his Hiſtory 
muſt, in all probablity, have been written long before Moſes compoſed his Pentateuch. 

Some, however, deny, that the laſt conjecture is juſt; for, if that had been matter of fact, 
ſay they, Moſes would never have omitted ſuch an illuſtrious example of patience to the in- 
ceſlant murmurs and complaints of his diſcontented Iſraclites, Nay, farther, it is imagined, 
that Job laboured under his ſevere afflictions, even at that very time, when the Iſraelites were 
under Egyptian bondage; for there is not ſo much as one word mentioned either of the Law, 
or of the Prophet, in the long dialogues which paſſed between Job and his moſt miſerable 
Comforters, ſtiled his Friends; neither is there, indeed, the leaſt hint concerning the one or 
the other, throughout the long conference which God Almighty vouchſafed to hold with that 
moſt upright, though diſtreſſed Prince. 

To the above allegation our reply is this: It would be very preſumptuous to fix the time 
when that hiſtory was wrote, or by whom; though it be received as canonical, and conſe - 
quently as compoſed by Divine Inſpiration. For it is mere conjecture, and nothing more, 
that ſome aicribe it to Moſes; fume again to the Prophet Iſaiah; and others, with more pro- 
bability, to King Solomon, who, it is well known, was thoroughly verſed in dialogical diſ- 
coveries and prudential maxims. 0D | 

It is univerſally allowed, likewiſe, that he was Maſter of the moſt ſublime Poetry, and ne 
ſtranger to the ſtile of the Arabians, as may rationally be preſumed from his converſation with 


the Queen of Sheba, : 


It cannot, I think, fairly be denied, however, but that Job was acquainted with the Art 
of Writing, or ihe Uſe of Letters, and the various methods, that in his time were made uſe 
ef in carraving both on lead and tone :—for, in the xixth chapter of that book, is the fol- 
Jowing very retakable gxpoſtulation « Qb, that, my words were ngw written, Oh, that 
« they were printed in a book! That they were graven with an iron pen and lead in the rocks 
«& for ever! a New 
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Now he could not, doubileſy, have talked in that tile, or expreſſed himſelf in ſuch ditect 
terms, had the Uſe of Letters, or the Art of Wiiting, been abſolutely unknown in his days. 

But to proceed : The Knowledge of this Art muſt needs be very ancient; fince the Apoſtle 

St. Jude takes peculiar notice of the Book of Enoch, who was the ſeventh Patriarch after 
Adam, and propheſied of theſe, ſays the inſpired Penman, that is to ſay, of thoſe falſe 
Teachers, againſt whom he had before pronounced his Anathema, in the 11th verſe; „Wo! 
« unte them, ſays he; for they have gone in the way of Cain, and ran greedily after the 
« error of Balaam for reward, and periſhed in the gain-ſaying of Core.“ And, after this, 
he quotes the following very remarkable paſſage from the Book of Enoch, in the 14th, 15th, 
and 16th verſes: «© And Enoch alſo, the ſeventh from Adam, propbeſied of theſe; ſaying, 
« Behold ! the Lord cameth with ten thouſand of his Saints, to execute judgment upon all, 
« and to convince all that are ungodly among them, of all their ungodly deeds, which they 
« have ungodlily committed, and of all their hard ſpeeches, which ungodly Sinners have 
« ſpoken againſt him, Theſe are Murmurers, Complainers, walking after their own 
« |uſts ; and their mouth ſpeaketh great ſwelling words, having men's perſons in admiration, 
« hecauſe of advantage.“ And Tertullian is of opinion, that the Book of Enoch was either 
preſerved in the Ark, or reſtored by Noah, who was perfectly well acquainted with the con- 
ts of it. ; : 

” Now though we are ready to acknowledge, that the Book of Enoch, thus quoted by St, 
Jude, is not canonical; yet, we humbly conceive, it is a proof ſufficient for our preſent 
purpoſe; ſince it is agreed, that not only that Book, but divers others, cited in the Book of 
Kings, were not received either by the Jews or Chriſtians (as St. Auftin aſſures us) as ca- 
nonical, for no other reaſons, but becauſe they were ſo very ancient; becauſe many faults 
might probably have crept into them through the ſucceſſion of ages. And, laftiy, becauſe 
we cannot be ſatisfactorily aſſured, that they were the authentic works of thoſe Holy Men 
whoſe names they bear. 

As this Book in particular, however, as well as divers others, are quoted by the inſpired 
Penman of the Sacred Scriptures, it cannot fairly be denied, but that they are very old; and 
from thence we conceive, it may juſtly be concluded, that the Ufe of Letters, or the Art of 
Writing, was well known before the publication of the Pentateuch by Moſes. 8 8 

Joſephus aſſures us, that we are beholden to the Children of Seth for the Science of Aſtro- 
logy; and becauſe Adam had given them previous notice, that the world would in time be 
diflolved by Water and Fire, they were ſo ſolicitous leſt their favourite Science ſhould be loſt, 
before men might have ſufficient time to become Maſters of it, that they were determined to 
erect two Columns or Pillars, one of Brick, and the other of Stone, on each of which the 
learning they had acquired was accurately engraven; that, in caſe the deluge ſhould deſtroy 
the former, the latter, however, might poſſibly ſtand its ground, and tranſmit to poſterity. 
thoſe uſetul and important articles, which they had inſcribed upon it with ſuch unwearied 
diligence and application. And to this account Joſephus adds, that in his time one of thoſe 
Pillars was actually o be ſeen in Syria. : | | 

Though there are ſome learned men, who deny this to be matter of fact, becauſe tis very 
uncertain whether the Children of Seth were ever inhabitauts of Paleſtine, or not; yet it 
proves thus far, that, even from that time, the Art of Engraving, or Inſcription, was in 
fon e meaſure known; though not carried to that pitch of perfection, as it afterwards was, 
in the Land of Egypt. | 

Voſſius propoles the following ſhrewd queſtion : “ If the Uſe of Letters, or the Art of 
„Writing, ſays he, had not been known before the Decalogue was delivered to Moſes, 
« which way could the Iſraelites have read the Law, as they were obliged to do by divine 
« Command?“ | 

Thoſe who infiſt that Moſes was the firſt inventor of Letters, argue from what St. Auſtin 
aſſerts, that Moſes appointed Maſters to teach them. | 

But we freely appeal here to the impartial and unprejudiced Reader, whether ſuch a weak 
anſwer as that, s ſufficiently convincing againſt Voſſius's Inquiry; and whether thoſe Maſ- 
ters, whom St. Auſtin ſuppoſes only to be appointed by Moſes, be any proof at all, that 
there were no ſuch things as Characters, nor any ſuch Art as that of Writing, known be- 
fore the two Tables of Stone were engraved by the Finger of God; or, indeed, before Moſes 
himſcl! was born? 0 
And foraſmuch as all the people were obliged, not only to read the Law, but to tranſcribe 
it likewiſe, a great many Maſters muſt inevitably be wanted for the inſtruction of every man, 
#5 they are, even at this day, abſolutely neceſſary to qualify mankind for the moſt eaſy Sciences, 
and for ſuch affairs as are of the leaſt moment or importance. 

Al ihat can bg ſaid, in ſhert, amounts to no more than this, namely, That the Uſe 
of Leiters was but very little known amongſt a nation, whoſe principal employment was 
Huſbandty, and who were vnacquaiated with any other profeſſion than that of a Shepherd. 
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It is an eſtabllſhed notion amongſt the Diels that the i | LE 
| y re indebted to the Phenic; 
for their Knowledge of Letters.—Herodotus aſſures us, that the Jonians gave ths 
Diphteria to all their books, becauſe they were written upon goats-ſkins; and that 3 
called all Letters Phœnician, becauſe it was a received opinion amongſt them, that one Cain 


had brought them out of the country of Phanicia, And here we cannot forbear ! 
* r — 
the ſubſequent beautiful paſſage, extracted from Lucan's Pharſalia: introducing 


«© Phconices primi, fame fi creditur, auſi 
% Manſuram rudibus wocem fignare figuris : 
&« Nondum flumineas Memphis contexere biblos 
« Noverat ; et ſaxis tantum wolucreſque feræ ue 
« Sculptague ſervabant magicas animal ia linguas.“ 


Thus accurately paraphraſed by the late ingenious Mr. Rowe: 


« Phericians firſt, if ancient fame be true, 
% The ſacred my ery of Letters knew; 
« They firſt, by ſound, by various lines deſign'd, 
« Expreſs d the meaning of the thinking Mind 
© The pow'r of Words by Figures rude convey d, 
4% And uſeful Setcnce everlaſting made. 


From this paſſige it is evident, that the Egyptians, long before the common way of writin 
was found out, were accuſtomed to inſcribe upon rocks the figures of a great varicty of brutes 
a dumb fort of language, to which arbitrary meanings were aſcribed. ; 

Moreover, Quintus Curtius, having occaſion to expatiate on the celebrated city of Tyre, 
aſſures us, that the Phanicians were the firſt Inventors of Letters, and the firſt that ever 
communicated the know):dge of them to others. | 

However, whether that be abtolutely fact or n t, it muſt be allowed, that Letters were very 
ancient among them; for Tully peremptorily inſiſts, that Greece had Poets before Homer; 
and Euſebius gives us a long Catalogue or Lift of ancient Authors, whoſe works were never 
tranſmitted down to us; ſuch, for inſtance, as Linus, Philamon, Thamirus, Amphion, 
Orpheus, Muſzus, Epimenides, and divers others too teins here to enumerate, 

Thoſe Letters which Cadmus had taught the Greeks, were carticd, as is ſuppoſed, into 
Italy by one Evander, an Arcadian. And thereupon Petrus Crinitus, who flouriſhed in the 
year 1304, and was Pupil to one Politianus, in his Poems on Education; and Lilius Giraldus, 
who lived in the fifteenth Century, and Voſſius, likewiſe, quote the following verſes, which 
were found in an old manuſcript ; namely, 


« Primus Hebræas Maſes exaravit Litergs ; 
« Mente Pheoenices ſagaci condiderunt Atlticas; 
& Quas Latini ſcriptitamus edidit Nicgſtrata. 


That is to ſay, Moſes was the Inventor of the Hebrew Characters; 

The Phœnicians taught the Greeks their Letters; | 

And Nicoftrata (who was the mother of Evander] was the firſt that introduced them 
amongſt the Italians, | | 


We are aſſured likewiſe, by Pliny, that Cadmus beſtowed Sixteen Letters, or Characters, 
upon the Greeks ; that the ancient lonic Letters bore a near reſemblance to thoſe made uſe of 
by the Phenicians, and that thoſe Ionic Characters were near the ſame: with thoſe made uſe 
of by the Latins. | 

And Scaliger, in his Critical Remarks on Euſebius, peremptorily aſſerts, that the Aſſyrian 
and Phoenician Letters bear a very near affinity to the Samaritan characters, which were made 
uſe of by the Jews in general, betore the Babyloniſh Captivity. =. 

But be that as it may, we may beldly alicrt, that the Knowledge of Letters was very 
ancient in Egypt. If we muy credit Diodorus S culus, he tells us, that the Egyptians laid 
claim to that grand, that importznt Invention, which ſome inſiſt was beyond the power of 
Man to contrive (as we have hinted before); but then they themſelves acknowledye, that it 
was long after they had made uſe of Living Animals to expreſs their thoughts, 

That the Art of Writing was very ancient amongſt them, is very evident: for Tacitus 
informs us, that one Germanicus paid a viſit to antient Thebes, where incenteſtible marks 
of irs former grandeur and opulency were even tlien to be read in Egyptian Characters, en- 
graved on Obeliſks for that purpoſe. On them were inſcribed the (everal important articles 
here under-ment:oned ; namely, Firſt, the tribute which was annually paid by the inhabi - 
tants: ſecondly, Ihe weight of their gold and filver ; thirdly, The pumber o their horſes 
and their arms + fourthly, The ivory and perfumes that were peculiarly devoted to the 
ſervice of their temples : and laſtly, The taxes or impoſts that were laid on all kinds of graia 
Þ particular, and on gyery commodity in general, aither imported or exported, * : 


2 
58 \ 


uſt be confeſſed, that he could not read them himſelf; but they were explained to 
mo an ancieat Prieſt; for, according to Diodorus Siculus, none but the Egyptian Prieſts 
a interpret ſuch Lnſcriptions. . | | 
cou” this is, in our humble opinion, a proof beyond all contradiction, of the great an- 
ew of the Uſe of Letters, and the Art of Inſcriptions. A. 
. ade: We are aſſured by Valerius Maximus, that Pythagoras, when he viſited 
Bt made himſelf Maſter of their Characters, by the inſtruction of more Egyptian Prieſts 
, 


than one; and that having conſulted ſeveral books, which were intruſted to their care, he 


found the hiſtory of a great number of ages comprehended in them, 
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ORIGIN and ANTIQUITY or THE ENGLISH TONGUE : 
AND | 


Its Superior EXCELLENCE to any other Moperx Laxcvace. | 
S all Languages in general have their Infancy, their Nonage, and their State of Perfection, 

A like all the polite Arts and Sciences, to the Knowledge whereof we attain in proceſs of 
Time, and by ſlow Degrees; ſo by the ſame flow, and almoſt imperceptible Gradations, they 
joſe their priſtine Beauties; they fade, they droop, they decay, till at length they fink inte 
perpetual Oblivion. 8 | 

This is a Truth too ſelf-evident to be denied; for the Gothic Language, to which the 
Ergliſo Tongue owes its Exiſtence, is now no more, and altogether unknown; and the Saxon, 
which ſucceeded it, 1s 1 ſo obſolete, ſo darkly expreſſed, and hardly to be onderſtood; 
that only a few of our Britiſh Virtue, whoſe Taſte or Genius naturally leads them to make 
their Reſearches into the Arcana of Antiquity, can form the leaſt adequate Idea of its Beauties. 

However, notwithſtanding we Natives of England owe our Mcther- tongue to the Coths ; 
yet the ancient Britons, gur truly heroic Anceſtors, who were firſt poſſeſſed of theſe our 
happy INands, ſpoke a Language widely different ſrom ours, before they were conquered by 
Julius Caeſar, being a People w hom we now call the Welch, and may, with propriety enough, 
be looked upon by us as the Aborigines of Britain; ſince Cxsar himſelf acknowledges, in 
the filth Berk of his univerſally admired Commentaries, ** That they were the Inhabitants of 
its interior Parts;“ and the Language, which was firit ſpoken there, had a quite different 
Origin from ours; though from whence it had its Source we confeſs ourſelves at à loſs to 
determine, | | | 

No ſooner, however, had Cæſar and the Romans in general abandoned the Bririfh Iflards, 
hut our Anceſtors, in their Diftreſs, gave an Invitation to the Saxons to aid and aMit them 
againſt the Scors and P. H, who had not only greatly harraſſed and perplexed them, but had 
actually invaded their Country. ; 
By the Aſiftance of the Saxon, it is true, thoſe Enemies, whoſe too frequent Excurſiont 
they ſo much Areaded, were totally defeated 3 but then, ſoon after that glorious Congueſt 
was gained, thoſe falfe Friends, whom they to highly reſpeed and careſſed, played the un- 
grateful Part; and not only turned their Arms upon their BepefaQors, but were ſo fuccefs- 
ful in their treacherous Proceedings, that the unconquered Part of thoſe Britons were re- 
duced to the Neceflity of flying to the Mountains of Fa/es for Shelter and Protection, in- 
ſomuch that the Felcb Language was no longer underſtood in theſe our Britiſh Iſlands ; and 
the Sax'n cniy univerſally prevailed. , | | 

It is morally impoſſible, indeed, to trace out the Form of that Language, when it was 
firſt introduced into England, that js to ſay, ſo far back as the Year 450; for at that time, 
the Sexms were a People ſo barbarous, ſo illiterate, and artleſs, that ſome of our Artie 


quarians have much doubted whether they ever had any eſtabliſhed Apbabet for the Inſtruction 


ef their Youth, Neither have we any juſt Grounds te imagine, that they ever made any 


3 Proficiency in the Study of the Arts and Sciences, till an hundred and thirty 


ears afterwards ; at which Time St, Auſtin came amongſt them, with the praiſe-worth 


View of prevailing on them, if poſſible, to embrace the Can Faith; and met witn 
ducge ſs beyond his warmeſt ExpeQations, 
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accurate Waiter of the Age in which he lived, 
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Aſter this their happy Con verſion, indeed, they began to apply their Minds to Study 
by flow degrees improved themſelves in polite Literature; inſomuch that about One Ai q 

and Thirty Years afterwarde, one Biſhop Eadfride, who was at that Time univerſaily A 

for his unaffeted Piety and Sanctity of Manners, wrote a well-received Comment on | 

inſpired Writings of the Four moſt Holy Evangeliſts. | 

In the Year $71, Alfred the Great came to the Crown of England, when the Dane, we 
in the very Heart of his Dominions, and all his Sea-ports were filled with their Flom 
After divers Batiles with various Succeſs, finding himſelf at laſt over-powered by Numbers he 
was reduced to the Neceſſity of diſmiſſing his very Attendants ; and having committed hi. 
Wife and Children to the Care of ſome of his moſt loving and loyal Subjects, he went in 
Diſguiſe to the little Led of Athelney, in the County of Somerſet, and there lived concealed 
for ſome Years. 8 

During that long Interregnum, as he was not only one of the greateſt and moſt pious 
Princes upon Earth, but the beſt Scholar of the Age in which he lived; it is a received 
Opinion, and in all probability it was Fact, that he tranſlated the Saxon Homilies in that 
rural Receſs, and compoſed divers other Books of Devotion for the religicus Improvement 
of his Subjects, which were ſoon publithed after his happy Reſtoration, though not with kit 
Majeſty's Name prefixed, 

In the Year goo, we are informed, that a Tranſlation of the Goſpels made its firſt ap- 
pearance; but by whom the elaborate and praiſe-worthy Undertaking was accompliſhed, the 
learned and judicious Antiquarian, to whom we are indebted for our moſt eſſential Remarks 

© Has not made mention of his Name. - , 

In the Year 1066, the Saxon Government ended by a very remarkable Battle betwees 
Hareld the Second, and William the Baftard, then Duke of Normandy, in which no leſs 
than Sixty Thouſand of the Egliſb were flaia, Upon this total Defeat, the ancient Inha- 
bitants of the Iſland withdrew into Wales, where they preferred barren Mountains, with the 
Poſſe ſſion of Liberty, to the moſt fertile Plains of England. 

Soon after this Revolution, the Saxon Language began to loſe its ancient Form, and grow 
out of Repute; and, by flow Degrees, to exhibit ſome Traces of the Engliſh Language, as 

It now ſtands; notwithſtanding, but a very few Norman Words were adopted for near an 
Hundred Years after the Conqueſt, | 

About the Year 1130, divers Compoſitions both in Proſe and Verſe made their Appearance 
in Public; upon the Peruſal whereof, notwithſtanding the Language was greatl y altered, both 
in its Conſtructions and Terminatiens ; yet it ſtill, with Propriety enough, mi ght be termed 
the Saxon Tongue, | 

In the 14th Century, however, a ſort of Language, partly Saxon, and part y Engliſh, was 
introduced; at which time the miſcellaneous Writings of one Robert of Glouceſter were held 
in high Eſteem. 

Among many other fugitive Pieces, he inſerted a poetical Encomium on King Alfred, 
which at that time was received with univerſal Applauſe, * 

In the 14th Century, one Sir Jobn Mandeville, who was a very learned Gentleman, and 
an able and experienced Hiſtorian, obliged the Public with an accurate and elaborate Account 
of his own Travels, "= 

Hitherto our Langoage was widely different from that now ſpoken at preſent : Two great 
Poets, however, flouriſhed in this Century, namely, Sir Jobs Gower and Feoffrey Chaucer, 
Tho' the former publiſhed fome few poetical Pieces firſt ; yet the latter is tor the moſt part 
filed the Farther of all the Engliſh Bards that ſucceeded him. If the Account given of 
him, by Leland, may be relied on, © He was not only a very facetiou s Poet, but an acute 
Logician, a grave Philoſopher, a profound Mathematician, and a pious Divine ;“ but how 
that laſt part of his Character may be fully vindicated, I ſhall not. preſume to determine; 
fince there are tco many of his Tales, which, tho' facetious and entertaining, are not, in 
my humble Opinion, over inſtructi ve; fince ſome of them can ſcarcely be read without a 
Bluſh, And the late Lord Roſcommon has made the following very juſt Obſervation ; namely, 


« Immodeſt Words admit of no Defence; 
« For want of Decency is want of Senſe,” 


In 1468, one Caxton brought the Art of Printing into England, and (amongſt other Books) 
publiſhed one, intitled, Recwyel of the Hiftoryes of Troy. 

About Two and Twenty Years afterwards, he publiſhed a Tranſlation of the Boke of 
Encydes, compiled by Fyrgyle. The Preface or Introduction to which plainly ſhews, that 
the Readers in thoſe Days were highly diſguſted with the Innovations which were then made 
in the Zngliþ Language. i 

About the Year 1500, the celebrated Sir Thomas More made a flouriſhing Figure in the 
Engliſþ Court; and by divers Authors has been highly applauded, as the politeſt an! * 
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fn the Year 1553, Thomas Sackwille, then Earl of Dorſet, publiſhed ſeveral fugitive Pieces: 
and was univerſally admired, not only for the Elegance of his Stile, but the Beauty of his 
ſitions. 2 
e one Ralph Lever publiſhed a Treatiſe, intitled, The Are of Reaſen; and not 
Jong after him the celebrated Sir Philip Sidney wrote his Arcadia, which is univerſally al- 
lowed to be the moſt entertaining and inſtructive Novel, that ever appeared in Public at 


that Time of Day. He likewiſe publiſhed an accurate Tranſlation of Philip Lord Mornay 
| du Pleſſis Mary's unanſwerable Defente of the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion; which, in 
his Time, met with the univerſal Approbation of the Public, which it juſtly deſerved, 


About the Year 1509, that is to ſay, in the Beginning of King Henry the VIIth's 
Reign, one William Tindal publiſhed a Tranſlation of the New Teſtament ; but ſoon after 


one Cuthbert Tonſtal, then Biſhop of London, ſent a very ſevere Prohibition of it to the 


Archdeacons of his Dioceſe, with the Reaſons annext. 
In the 17th Century, however, Sir Francis Bacon was the firſt Author, whoſe Stile was 
capable of entertaining and inſtructing the Readers of the preſent Age. To him ſucceeded 
Milton, Waller, Algernon Sydney, Lord Clarendon, &c. & e. who made great Improvements 
upon his stile. We are indebted, however, to Mr. Dryden, Aadiſon, Budgell, Steele, Swift, 
and Pope, for the inimitable Beauties with which our Language ſhines at preſent; and by 
whom, I humbly conceive, it was carried to its Acme or utmoſt Pitch of Perfection. 

To conclude: As the preſent Undertaking is immediately calculated for the Service of ſuch 


Englif Readers as are ſuppoſed to be unlettered, and not ſo happy as to have had the Be- 


nefits and Advantages of a very liberal Education; it would be foreign to our Purpoſe to 
embelliſh this rt Eſſay with any ancient Quotations to ſhew the gradual Improvements 


of our Engliſh Authors, in their Stile, according to the State of our Language at their re- 


ſpective Periods. : 
However, as ſome of our more learned Readers may be fond of making ſome Reſearches 


into Antiquity, we ſhall refer them to the Prolegomend of the Engliſh Dictionary in Folio, 


lately publiſhed by Dr. Joſeph Nicol Scot, where they will find their warmeſt Expectations 
fully anſwered. a 
Having thus ſaid all we think abſolutely neceſſary, and confiſtent with our intended Bre- 


vity, we ſhall proceed to the laſt Topic propoſed ; namely, the Excellency of the Engliſh 
Language. | | 


Now its Beauties are moſt conſpicuous in the Four particular Articles here undermen- 
tioned; that is to ſay, it is free and eaſy; and ig ſhort more ſweet and harmonious, and by 
conſequence preferable to any living Language whatſoever. | | 

Its Freedom and Facility, in the firſt Place, is demonſtrable, fince it is in a great Mea- 
ſure exempt from that Multiplicity of Caſes and Flexions, which clog or incumber almoſt 
all others, and render them for that Reaſon extremely intricate, difficult, and abſtruſe. 
Our Adjectives being all invariablez make their Concordance with their SubSantives re- 
markably plain and eaſy : Our Engliſh Pronouns, likewiſe, are not half ſo confuſed and per- 
plexed as either thoſe of the Latin or the French. And icarce any thing can more eaſily be 
conquered than the Coojugation of our Engliſs Verbs: Beſides, our Language is burdened 
with no ſuch Thing as Verbs reciprocal, which render the French Tongue in particular very 
dark and obſcure ; and very often diſcourage Foreigners from the Study of it; 

To illuſtrate its Copiouſneſs, very little need be ſaid, fince it is too manifeſt and ſelf- 
evident to be denied; for beſides the ancient Dutch, which the Engliſh retain in the Sagen 
Monoſyllables, the Literati of England, like fo many induſtrious Bets, have collected the 
Quinteſfence of divers foreign Languages, and rejected their Refufe or Droſs ; by which 
artful Management, and their Aſſiduity, they have improved their Mother-Tongue to that 
prodigious Degree, that all fach Foreigners as have an adequate Idea of the Genius of it, 
are perfectly charmed to obſerve, that neither their own, nor any other Language whatſoever, 
can ſtand in Competition with it; and at the ſame Time, to find a great Variety of theic 
own Terms ſo happily tranſplanted and blended with it, that they feem to thrive better in 
England than in their own native Soil. 


And whereas the French is too much limited and conftrained, and through its Over-nice« 


nels is grown in ſome Meaſure barren, ſpiritleſs, and infipid ; the EngliÞ, on the other hand, 


is become prodigiouſly copious and huxuriant, through its innate Power of making ſuch 
Compounds and Derivatives as are very comprehenfive, emphatical, and proper to contract 
any Exprefſion into a narrow Compaſs; it muſt be allowed, that neither the Greek itſelf; 
nor the Latin can compound, or join many Words together, in a more agreeable Manner, 
Which is one of the moſt ſhining Beavties that any Language Can poſſibly boaſt of. In 9 


Word, there is no Sentiment or Thought that can be expreſſed in a greater Flow of Words, 


er with mare Propriety and a better Grace, than in the Engliſh Tongue, 
As to its Energy or Significance, there is ſcarce any Variety, that any other Nation can 
boaſt of, but what the Ergliſh have almoſt with equal Happineſs made its own. With 
whit Propriety has the celebrated Lord _— taught us to ſpeak all the Terms of Art in 


our 


* _ 
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our Mother- tongue, which was looked upon as impracticable, till we ſaw it aQually eat. 

r ried into Execution ! What inimitable Pieces of Oratory or Elocution, of our own Growth, 
have we ſeen publiſhed within theſe few Years! And what Collection of Poems bears x 

more ſublime Senſe, is more manly and majeſtic, more ſtrong and nervous, than what hay 
been exhibited to the Public.by thoſe univerſally admired Poets, Mr. Milton, Mr. Addiſon, 
and Mr. Pope ? 

As to 4 Harmony and Sweetneſs, it muſt be confeſſed, that the Jralian abounds with 

. Vowels, as the Dutch does with Conſonants, which renders the firſt too effeminate, and the 
laſt too rvgged and uncouth; whereas the Erglſb has, throngh a happy Intermixtute, the 
Advantage of them both. We cannot but allow that the Italian Language is peculiarly de- 

- licate, ſoft and pleaſing to the Eat; but then it glides along like a purling Stream, The 

French, doubtleſs, is very nice and courtly, but then it has too much 1n it, that ſavours of 

Effeminacy and Affectation. The Spariþh, it is true, is very ſolemn and majeſtic; but then 

it is too apt to be ſtermy and tempeſtuous, and carries a Kind of Terror along with it, 

| The German is very manly indeed, but then it is harſh and unpolite; whereas the Exęliſb 

by judiciouſly borrowing a little here and a little there, from each of them, gives ſtrength 

| of Conſonants to the Italian, the full and perfect Sound of Syllables to the French, the Va- 
riety of Terminations with much gentler Accents to the Spaniſh, and diſſolves the Dutch 
Conſonants with greater Facility and Eaſe. . 

Now what can poſſibly be wanting to the Perfection of that Language, where Subſtance 
and Solidity combine with Pleaſure; where Copiouſneſs unites with Delicacy, Beauty with 
Majeſty, and Expedition with Gravity and Sedateneſs ? And ſuch doubtleſs is the 

- Compoſition of the Engi/ifþ. | 

That all theſe Advantages are inherent in our Mother-tongue, all Foreigners in general 
are become at length hizhly convinced; and notwithſtanding indeed, in former Days, they 
ſpoke of it with an Air of Indiffcrence at leaſt, and looked upon it with an Eye of Con- 
tempt; yet as thoſe groundleſs Prejudices are now removed, they ſtand in Admiration at 

the Sound of it. a 

The principal Objection that ſome Hyper-critics have urged againft it, are theſe two; 
namely, Its being a Language compounded of divers others; and its being ſubje@ and liable 
to frequent Variations. The former, hcwever, is ſo very natural to all Languages in genetal, 
that we have never heard hitherto of any one entirely free from it, the Hebre only excepted, 
as ſome ſay; but whether that be real Fact or not, we ingenuouſly acknowledge our Inability 
to determine. The Latin Language has a great Mixture of that which was ſpoken by the 
Greeks and Goths; the French is a Comp. fition of Latin, Dutch, and the ancient Gallic ; 
the S * of Latin principally, with ſome Spice or Smattering of the Getbic and Merifco ; 
and * erman itſelf, tho by ſome peremptorily inſiſted upon to be an Original, has ſome 
Savour of the Roman Empire, and its neighbouring Nations, 

As to its being ſubject to various Changes and Mutations, the ObjeAion is altogether as 
groundleſs as the former: For it is univertally allowed, that all Languages, as well as King- 
doms, have their Infancy and Age, their Perfection and Decay. 

I ſhall now conclude this ſuccin&t Account, this tranſient View only of the Excellency of 
our Mother-tongue, with the Obſervations of two very judicious Critics, who, tho' Mafters 
of divers Languages, held our Eng/;þ Tongue in the higheſt Veneration. 

« As the Eng Language (ſays the firſt) is at this preſent Juncture arrived at ſo great a 
« Pitch of Perfection, is ſo very copious and expreſſive, by the Acceſſion of the Life and 
« Spirit of divers other Tongues with whicl: it is blended, it were greatly to be wiſhed, 
cc that a Stop might be put to that bouadleſs Practice of naturalizing foreign Words, of 
tc which the Engliſh ſeem too extravagantly fond; and that for the future all neolegical and 
« faQtitious Terms ſhould be laid aſide, except ſome few that might poſſibly be introduced 
c with Judgment and Precaution. 

« Was the Eng/iſþ Nation (ſays the laſt) but contented with making Improvements on 
cc that Grain which they have already, without over-ſtocking themſelves by Importations 
« from foreign Ports, and putting their Language in a perpetual Ferment, it would contri- 
« bute greatly to its future Credit and Reputation.“ 

And to confeſs ingenuoufly, it is our humble Opinion, that there is already as much in 
it, as is any ways uſeſul or neceſſary; and as much, in a Word, as the Engliſh Soil is 
capable of bearing, 5 
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COMPENDIOUS. BRITISH GRAMMARIAN : 
| O R, 
AN EASY INTRODUCTION. 
| ' TO THE 
STUDY or Tux ENGLISH TONGUE. 


RAMMAR is the Art of exprefling our Thoughts juſtly, with a due Accent 

in the Pronunciation, and with all the true and proper Letters of each Word in 

Writing, according to the Practice of thoſe who are univerſally allowed to be the 
beſt Judges in that Language which we propoſe to ſtudy, be it what it will, 

To ſpeak Engliſh, theretore, is to explain our ſentiments reciprocally to each other, in 
the Engliſh Language, by thoſe figns which the Learned have invented for that great and 
important purpoſe : and we find by experience, that Sounds and the Voice are the fitteſt 
and mot convenient of any; but becauſe ſuch: Sounds are too tranſient, and paſs away too 
ſoon ; other Signs have been found out, and ſo contrived, as to render them, not only 
more. permanent and laſting, but more capable of ſtriking the eye; and theſe are the Matks, 

or Characters in Writing, called by the Greeks Grammata, a Term to which that of Gram- 
mar owes its derivation, 7 „ 

There are two things principally to be confidered in theſe Signs; namely, what they are, 

in the firſt Place, in their Nature as Characters; and in the next, their true Meaning or 
S:gnification ; that is, the Manner in which they are made uſe of by Mankind, in order to 
,xonvey their Ideas with as much eaſe and freedom as poſſible, one to another. 
Some divide Grammar into four Parts only; namely, Letters, Syllables, Wards, and 
r Sentences; and this diviſion, in my humble opinion, is not only the ſhorteſt, but the moſt 
2 natural; and comprehends, in reality, every thing that can poſſibly be preduced on 
the ſubject. | | 


In the firſt Place, then, we ſhall treat as briefly as poſſible of Letters. 


Of Letters. 


LETTER is a Mark, or Character, which denotes a fimple and uncompounded, 

+ {' though an articulate Sound, for ſuch as are inarticulate : for inſtance, the roaring of 
a Lion, the beat of a Drum, the purling of a Stream, or the melod:ous notes of the 
eehringale, are altogether impoſſible to be expreſſed by any Characters, or Marks what- 

oever, | 

Notwithſtanding the Engliſh Alphabet is, for the moſt Part, ſaid to conſiſt of twenty- 
four Letters only; and for this reaſon, becauſe i and j, as alſo wand , were, ſome centu- 
dies ago, expreſſed by the ſelf-ſame Characters; yet as the jd and +77, for the generality 
termed i and u Confonant, are now quite different in regard to their Sound, as well as 
Form, they may, with great propriety, be termed two diſtin Letters; and for that reaſon, 
there are hx-and-twenty Letters made uſe of in the Engliſh Tongue, 'T heſe, however, dif- 
ter in their form, according to the various types in which they are printed, as will mani- 
teſtly appear dy the following 
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The preceding Letters, Marks, or Characters, in regard to their reſpective Powers or 
Sounds, are divided into Vowels and Conſonants. | 

A Vawel is a letter, that denotes a full and perfect ſound of itſelf, without the leaſt aid, 
or aſſiſtance of any other letter whatſoever, 

As to the number of them, they arc, in the opinion of the moſt accurate Grammarians, 
only five 5 namely, a, e, i, o, and u. | 
The Vowels i and v, indeed, fometimesare-made ufe of as Conſonants, but then they 
change tkeir form; as for inſtance,, the i is aonverted into jod, or y.z. as in the words j, 

jelly, juice; youth, years, yeſterday, &c. and the à into vc; as in virtue, vice, vanity, &c. 

FT, however, when it has the ſame ſound or power as i; and vu, when it is ſubſtituted in 
the rom or ſtead of ; i. e. when either of them follow a Vowel, in any ſyllable or 
word, they may, with propriety enough, be termed affiſtant, or caſual Vowels ; but, 
on the other hand, when they precede a Vowel, though they never change their form, are 
actually Conſonants, and uſed as ſuch. EE 

As to the uſe of the preceding Vowels, they are intended to make either Syllables or 
Worte; for neither the one or th- other can be formed without them. 

Each Ci@intt' Vowe! frequently conſtitutes a Syllable; as in the following words: 
a-muſe-ment, e- vent, i'-mage, d-liuve, and d-nity, &c. 

Moreover, the Article A, the Pronoun I, and the Interjection O, are perfeft Words, a3 
well as Vowels; and the two laſt are always printed in capitals, ad 

Before we procced any farther, however, it will be highly requifite-to-take the various 
powers or ſounds of each Vowel into our particular conſideration. 

It is to be obſerved, that all the VYowels, in general, have not only two diſtin Sounds, 
namely, a long and ſhort one, but ſome of them more; that ſometimes they abſolutely 
loſe their Sound; and their Powers, at other times, are very imperfect. or obſcure z' and 
ſometimes again they borrow Sounds of one angthers. . od | of 
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Of the Powers or Sounds of the Vowel A. 


To begin then regularly with the. Vowel a, which has four diſtin ſounds. 
In all Monoſyllables, or Words of one Syllable, where à is the firſt and e the laſt Vowel, 
che former is always long; as in have, fate, mate, &c. 


But when the Syllable ends with a ſingle Conſonant, the Vowel-a is always ſhortz as in 


ſad, mad, glad, &c. a op 

it is obſervable, that the Vowel a is the eaſieſt to be pronounced; and is the firſt and 
the laſt ſound that is uttered; the former is @ long, and the latter 4 open; as in the in- 
tetjection ab ! which we ſhall take the liberty to illuſtrate by the following diſtich: 


A, A, the Infant in the eradle cries ; 
But when grown old, he ſighs out 4b / and dies. 


A retains this open ſound, when it precedes the Conſonants, fr, If, or Im; as in aft, 
baft, pft; calf, balf 3 pſalm, balm, &c. The ſound of @ is open likewiſe in words 
ending in ance 3 as dance, prance, advaxce ; which are ſounded dabnee, prabnce, advabnce, 
Kc. as alſo in the two following words, fa-ther, läugb-ter, which are ſounded or pro- 
nounced, fäb- tber, laf-ter, &c. L . 5 

And laſtly, @ is broad, and ſounds like the Diphthong ad in Monoſyllables ending in A3 
as in wall, tall, &c. or in id, or It; as in ſcald, bald, malt, ſilt, &c. 

A retains this broad ſound when it caſually occurs between the Conſonants w and of 
or between zo and t, as in the words war, water, which are pronounced watr, waiter. 

In the pronunciation of divers words, the ſound of à is either tatally loſt, or at 
leaſt very obſcure; as in diamond, parliament, captain, chaplain, c. which are pro- 
nounced di- mond, parli-ment, cap-tin, chap-lin ; and in meaſure, treaſure, pleaſure, which 
are ſounded meztbur, trezbur, plexbur; and marriage, carriage, c. which are ſounded 


marridge, carridge. - 8 
In the improper Dipththong aa, which frequently occurs in proper names, the ſound of 


one of them is loſt ; as in Iſaac, Balaam, Canaan, &. which are pronounced Tſac, Bdlam, 
Canan. | ; | 

There are but very few words in the Engliſh language, that end in a, except the following 
Monoſyllables, flea, pea, ſea, tea, &c. and then the ſound of it is entirely loſt; as it is 
likewiſe in all words where the Vowels e or o precede it; as in beat, meat, ſeat, which 
are ſounded bẽẽt, mzzr, ſ7et 3 and throat, coat, boat, pronounced as 8 long, viz. thrate, cite, 
bte. | | 

In moſt words, however, where the ſound of @ is final, the Vowel y is added to it to 
make it a Dipththong; as in the words dy, p/&y, way, &c. and then the @ is always 
long. | 

In the proper names, however, where à is final, no y is added, and the a retains its 
ſound; as in Phrygia, Pamphylia, Cappadocia, &c. 

In the words wwan, want, wanton, wwallow, watch, ſwan, &c. it aſſumes the ſound of 
2, and is pronounced as ſuch; namely, w3In, win, &c. | 

There are divers other curſory remarks on the letter , that might properly be here in- 
troduced; but, for brevity's ſake, I ſhall refer the Reader to the Dictionary annexed. 


Of the Powers or Sounds of the Fowel E. 


E, for the moſt part, has a ſkort ſound, when one or more Conſonants follow it in the 
fame Syllable ; as in the words following, viz. hem, gem, ben, ben, fl, frifb, &c. If, 
however, e be final, or joined with either of the Vowels, a, i, or o, it is then long; as for 
Inſtance in the following MonoſyHables, be, ſbz, 23, mz, mre, bire, beaſt, leaft, feeft ; 
ſoilld, yield, field ; dectit, people, &c. 

E, when final, loſes its ſound in the following words, cake, late, awake, forſake, &c. 
and only ſerves to lengthen the ſound of the preceding Vowel. E final, however, in the 
following Monoſyllables, is ſhort, and an exception to the general rule, viz. c#me, me, Ine, 
dine, Ince, dunce, &c. | 

E loſes its ſound in many words, where the Vowel a immediately follows it; az in the 
Monoſyllables hearrb, beart, &c. which are pronounced b@r1ib, Part. 


And laſtly, the Vowel e afſumes the ſound of @ long, in the word ſwear, which is pro- 


nounced ſepdre, 


l 
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Of the Powers or Sounds of the Vowel J. 


The Vowel i is always ſhort, when /, *, n, or p, immediately follow it; as for in. 
ance ; Ii, vill, gi; imp, pimp, irn, wink, Hip, bip, xc. ? | 
I, however, has a Jong found before ſuch words as end in gh, gbr, gn, id, or nd; a; 
in feb, nigb, fizht, night, fign, reſign, cbiid, mild, mind, find, bind, &c. ö 
TE abeber 1, rer field, wil, 
Kc. which are ſounded f7eld, 77d, 2d: and it not perfectly loſt, its found is very 
obſcure in the words evil, devil, civil, &c, > FEE 
In words borrowed from the French, the Vowel i aſſumes the ſound of e, as in machine, 
magazine, capuclingwhich are ſounded maſnern, magazxt#en, cap pn. It aſſumes likewie 
the ſound of « 1n fir, ſtir, &c. Is ; 
In the words veniſon, buſineſs, &c, the Vowel i, if not altogether loſt, is very obſcure, 
and is ſounded verzon, bizneſs. | 4 : ; 
N. B. As there are no words in the Engliſh Language that end in i, the aſſiſtant Vowel 
y is always made uſe of to ſupply its place, be the number of Syllables more or leſs; az 
ror inſtance, in Monolyllahles, as my, e, fy, &e. in Diſſyllables, as in city, mercy, pity, 
c. in Triſſyllahles, as in glorify, juftify, argnify, &c. and Polyiyllables, as in o ſtinate y, 
amiably, matbematically, &c. a 
Y is likewiſe made uſe of in the room or ſtead of i, both in the firſt Syllable and the 
laſt of ſuch words as are derived from the Greek; as in the words hypocriſy, ſympathy, 
ſymphony, &c. a 0 . 
As alſo in the firſt, ſecond, or laſt Syllable of Proper Names; as in Phrypia, Pan- 
phylia, Egypt, &c. . : . ; : : 
Y is once more made uſe of inſtead of i in ſuch Particles, whoſe Verbs end in y; az 


in fly ng, from the Verb y; crying, from the Verb cry; and ſar@ifying, from the Verb 

ſanct iy. &c. : : | a ' 
This y, however, when it begins a Sy!lable, or Word, and precedes a Vowel, is always 

accounted a Conſonant. 


Of the Powers or Sound of the Veævel O. 


The Vowel o ſounds long before /7/, dd, l, f, and rd ; as in the following words, fall, 
fell, cald, bed, tilt, colt, gb, Lift, fird, ſeird, &c. but ſhort in all ſuch Monoſyllables 
as end in a fiagle Confonant, as bt, lt, nur, por, , Fa, rid, &c. | 

The ſound of e, though not abſolutely loſt, indeed, is very obſcure in the following 
words; bacon, capen, mutton, glutton, buttor,, &c. 

In ſeveral words it loſes its own ſound, and aſſumes that of the. Vowel 2; 2s in once, 
which is pronounced <&Zrce; ſon, done, ſounded ſin, din; come and comfort, pronounced, 
cm and camfort; conduit, founded ciindit, &c. | 

Nite. The Vouel e has ſeldom the privilege of concluding words; bat the aſſiſlant 


Vowel w is made uſe of to convert it into a a Diphthong ; as in the Monoſyllables, blow, 
erow, flaw, grow, know, &c. 


Of the Powers or Sounds of the 7 owel U. 


The Vowcl has always a long ſound, before a ſingle Conſonant, in words of more 
Syllables than one; as in @-nit, Z-nily, . nien, Ec. but if the word be a Mounofyllavle, 
and a fingle Conſonant immediately follows it; as in gun, ſin, nin, j5ft, duft, crit, &, 
then the power or ſou. d of it is ſhort, | 
| When the Vowel e immediately follows the Conſonant g, it not only loſes its own 
found, but contr.butes towards the hardening of the preceding letter; as for inſtance, in 
the words guilt, gueſt, guard, guardian, &c, which are pronounced gilt, geſt, gard, gardian. 


In forme words, particularly the Verb bury, with all its derivatives, the Vowel à aſſumes 
the found of the Vowel e, and is pronounced berry. 


As none of the preceding Vowels (the e only excepted\ have the free liberty of con- 
cluding words; ſo very few words end with the Vowel a. Thou and you are the only two. 
Fngliſh words; and the French terms beau, lien, and adieu, which we have, as it were, 
adyprcd, are the only inftances of this kind that can be produced; except, indeed, the 
word jer d'eau, a water-/pout, may be added to the number. | 

ror the generality, therefore, in ſuch words, where the ſound of a is final, the Vowel 
e is either adde ten it, as in the words blue, true, rue, &c. or ce the improper Diphthong 
ew 15 lubitituted in its room or ſtead ; as in the words following, viz, crew, blew, drew, 

&c. Which are pronounced cru, blu, dru. ; 
Note. The aftiftant Vowel wo, is frequently made uſe of inftead of the «, at the end 
ef ſyllable or werd; as in Pero · er, ſhow-er, tener, dtv er, &c. or in the words, 2 
3 ) 
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-w, flow, &c. in which caſe, the ww is then an aſſiſtant Vowel, and forms a Dipththong 
and when added to the improper Diphthong ie, it forms a Triphthong, as in the word VIEW « 

Nate likewiſe, That the Letter zb, when it precedes a Vowel, or the Letter h, it is always 
accounted a Conſonant, as in the words wall, well, wil, 


Of the Diphthongs, or Deuble Vowels. 


A Diphthong, or Double Vowel, is the union, meeting, or coalition of two Vowels into 
one and the ſame Syllable. And theſe, for the generality, are divided into proper and im- 


propers | : : 
The former are theſe _ 0 01 ou 
that follow: _—_ ueſ ee or F 00 or 


As may be illuſtrated by the foilowing words; 

Ai, in frail, pair, fair; which are ſounded only as @ long, viz. frale, pare, fare. 

Ay, in day, play, way, pronounced likewiſe only as à long, viz. da, pla, wa, | 

Nate, Ai 18 written in the beginning and middle of words; but ay always at the end; 
except in the word aye, when uſed by way of anſwer, inſtead of yes. 

Au, as in author, autumn, Auguſt, &c. 

Aw, as in aol, lawwful, lacwyer, &c. 

Nete. Au may begin a word, but never ends one; and for that reaſon azv is ſubſtituted 
in its ſtead, when final. | 
Ee, as in wvzrd, ſel, indeed, &c. like e long. 

Oi, as in oil, voice, rejoice, c. 

Oy, as in boy, joy, cloy, &c. 

Note. Oi is tor the moſt part uſed at the beginning of words, but ey at the end. 

Oo, as in good, woed, food, &c. | 

Sometimes, however, it changes its ſound to 7 long, as in v7 a ſounded dire, flere ; 
and ſometimes to I ſhort, as in b, fliod, pronounced d, find. 

Ou, as in cloid, fbroid, aloid, &c. 

But ſometimes it is ſounded as 7 long, as in ſoul, controul, &c. 

Ow, as in ho, flow, criw, &c. | 

Note. The above are called proper Diphthongs ; becauſe both the Vowels are ſounded in; 
them: but when a proper Dipththong loſes its natural ſound, and changes to any other 
ſimple ſound of ſome one ſingle vowel, it becomes an improper Dipththong. ee 

The improper Diphthongs are theſe that follow, viz. ae, ea, eo, eu, ew, ei, ie, oa, ui, ande 
which are ſo called, becauſe the ſound of one of the two only is diſtinctly heard; and 
for the m{{ part, it is the laſt that is loſt; and theſe may be illuſtrated by he words fol- 
lowing, Viz. | 

Ae, as in AEneas, Mgypt, Etna, tber, Ceſar, &c. but as ae is no Engliſh Diphthong, 
the words above are written for the moſt part with a ſingle 7; as Extras, Egypt, Erna, Etber, 
and Ceſar, and are always long, | | 
* as in face, caſe, encriaſe, &c, where the ea is ſounded like 7 long, or the Diph- 
thong cg. „ f 

Fs, as in lerpard, jeopardy, people, &c. pronounced l*pard, j&pardy, 2 | 

Eu, as in eunuch, rheum, rbeubarb, &c. ſounded einuch, rime, rgbarb. 

Fro, as in devo, crew, knew, &c. pronounced dg, cri, kn. 

Ei, as in receive, conceive, ſounded as F7, viz. rette, conct᷑t ue. 

Ie, as in field, ſhield, thief, grief, &c. ſounded f 7d, ſhred, thiif grief 

O02, as in coal, boat. threat, &c. which are pronounced as 3 long, viz. ct, bit, throt. 
Ui, as in guilt built, guilt, &c. ſounded as 7 ſhort, viz. git, bilt, guilt: and as long, in 
juice, fruit, &ec. ; . : 

Oe, as in Oedipus, ſounded Edipus, and Oenone and economy, pronounced as 7 long, viz. 
4. economy. But in Engliſh werds, as à long, as in tee, doe, foe, &. pronounced, 18, 
9 0 k 

Totheſe may be added exo, and de; as in three, drew, knew, pronounced as 7 long, vis. 
(bra, da, An,; and due, ſue, and pue, &c. founded in the ſame manner, da, ſa, /p3. 


Of TRIPHTHONGS. ey 


When three Viqve/s meet together in one and the fame Syllable, it is called a Tri brhong * 
Ot theſe there are very few occur in the Engliſh tongue 3 however, we have the tollowing? 
Viz, Queen, guaint, quail, eyes, and wiews;z as for the words beau, ſounded 48, as 3 
long, and beaux, pronounced bize (from whence our Werd beauty is derived); jet G ent 
ſounded jer do; lieu and adien, founded as f long, {5 and ads; are properly French terms, 
and only adopted. . a 


4 
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xxiv An EASY INTRODUCTION rTo TH 
Of CONSONANTS. 


A Conſonant is a letter that can never be pronounced without the addition of a Vowel 
before or after it; as b Is ſounded 577; c, ſe; , ef; and m, emm, &c. | 

ry Conſonants, as they ſtand in order, are theſe that follow, in number twenty-one, 
namely, 

b, c, d, f, g, h, j, k, I, m, n, p, g, r, s, t, v, w, x, y, 2. 

In the pronunciation of theſe Conſonants, there is no great difficulty; becauſe other 
Nations agree with us, and ſound them the ſame way. 

There are ſeveral of the above Conſonants, however, which, tho' very different in their 
forms, bear a near affinity to each other, ig regard to their reſpective powers or found; 
Theſe, for inſtance, are as follow : | ; 


5 0 c, k, f, v, C 8 h, I, C2 And this method of teaching them to 
and S and 4, and and & and Sm, n, & and > Children, I conceive, to be the eaſſeſt 
p- ) t x. Jph.C j. Jand r, ( s. J and the beſt, "I | 

Note. All the ſmall Conſonants retain their form, the long ſ and the ſhort s only ex- 


cepted. The former is for the moſt part made uſe of at the beginning, and in the middle 


of words; and the laſt only at their terminations, 

Printers have of late years made uſe of divers combined letters; as for inſtance, æ far 
ae, and & for oe; Q, 2, fl, il, th, ſk, ff, fn, M, , ſñi, fi, and fi: as alſo of the fol 
lowing abbreviations, namely, & for and, and Cc. for and ſo fortb, or for the reft, | 

Note. The above Conſonants are divided into Mutes, and Semi, or Half-Vowels; tha 
former are b, c, d, g, j, p, 4, t, V, and are thus named, becauſe they cannot be 
nounced without the addition of a Vowel, as bee, ſee, dee, Sc. The Semi-Vowels are 
F, I, m, n, r, s, x, z, which are ſo called, becauſe they yield an imperfe ſound of them. 
ſelves, as ſome inſiſt; to me, however, this ſeems to be a miſtake; fince they cannot be 
pronounced at all, unleſs ſame vowel be prefixed; as for inſtance, ef el, em, &c. 

Four of _ Semi-Vowels, viz. I, m, n, r, are for the generality termed liquids; 
becauſe they flow very ſmoothly in a Syllable after a Mute; as in claſs, ſmell, gnat, braſs ; 
but they cannot be ſounded before a Mute, if a Vowel follows, ? 

Theſe Conſonants once more are diſtinguiſhed into ſingle and double. The former, az 
b, c, d, Sc. have but one fimple ſound ;; w, x and z, however, are complex Conſonagts, 
and have manifeſtly the ſound of two or more fingle ones in one: thus wis a compound of 
©v, x is compounded of ect, and z is ſounded as ds. 

The following letters, though apparently two, are allowed to be but one fingle mark or 
character, wiz. ch, gh, ph, ſh, th, and wh. | | 
We ſhall now p methodically to their reſpective powers or ſounds, 


Of the Power or Sound of the Conſonant R. 


This Conſonant has one invarisble ſound ; though in ſome few words, indeed, its ſound 
abſolutely loſt; as in the word bde/lium, which is pronounced dellium. It is mute in 
words where t immediately follows; as in debts and debtors, which are ſounded detts, det- 
ters; it is filent likewiſe when it follows the letter n; as in climb, ſounded cim; laub, 
lambkin, pronounced lam and /amkin. And thumb, plumb, dumb, ſounded as J ſhort, viz, 
tbim, plum, dum; and as & long, in the word comb, which is ſounded cam, 
The Conſonant b likewiſe is frequently made uſe of before the liquids / and x, as inthe 
words black, blood, bloom, &c. and in bread, breaſt, bride, broad, brute, &c. : 


Of the Powers or Sounge of the Conſonants C and Ch. 


The genuine and natural ſound of this Conſonant is hard, like that of I; and is alu 
pronounced as ſuch, when it precedes the Vowels a, e, or u; ag in care, calf, cart; comb, 
cold, cock ; curd, curl, curſe, &c, 

It is hard likewiſe when it precedes the Liquids J or r, as in clock, cloud, claſs, &c, or 
crack, crow, cruſt, &c. 

When this letter c, howeyer, precedes the Vowels e, i, or y; or is made uſe of before an 
Apoſtrophe (); that is to ſay, where that mark is ſubſtituted in the room or ſtead of the 
Vowel e, it is always ſounded ſoft ; as for inſtance, in the words ceremony, citron, cyder ; 
and in plac'd, grac'd, defac'd, &c. | 

In the words Aceldama and Cis, or Kiſh, though the one precedes the Vowel e, and the 
other an i, they are exceptions to the general rule; and are ſounded hard like 4, 
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When the letter c is written immediately after the letter s, it is, for the moſt part, en- 
zrely mute or loſt; as in the words, ſcene, ſcion, ſcience, ſceptres, &c. Sometimes, how- 
pes ” it is pronounced hard, like &, as in ſcarce, ſceptic, ſcold, ſcurrilous, &c. 

Ne fon its ſound, whenever it precedes ky as in back, crack, pack, quack, &C. 

This letter c might very well be omitted, could the etymology of words be equally well 

i ho U it. 

n pa haye hinted before) only one letter, though two marks or characters, 
*. ſounded like k, in moſt foreign words, as in chemiſt, chyle, choler, &c. as alſo in ſuch 
5 er names as occur in the Sacred Scriptures, as in Baruch, Malachi, Archefilaus, &c. 
— the Syllable arch comes before a Vowel, it is ſounded hard, like ark; as in archj- 
tec and archangel; but if a Conſonant immediately follows it, then it retains its original 
oft ſound, or that of artch ; as for inſtance, archdeacon, archbiſhop, &c. 

Ch retains likewiſe its original ſoft ſound in the words church, chin, child, charm, 
chair, &c. and in ſome proper names, as in cberubim, Rachael, Charles, &c. : 
| In divers words immediately derived from the French, ch is ſounded ſoft, like ſp: ms 
for inſtance, in chaiſe, champaign, cbevalier, chagrin, capuchin, machine, &c, : 

Ch is ſometimes, though corruptly, ſounded like 3%; as in choir and choi / ĩſter, which 


are vulgarly founded guire and guiriſter; though the proper ſound of them is that of &, 


and they ought to be pronounced keir and kojrifter, as the word cberus, from whence they 
are derived, is founded korus, 


Of the Power or Scund of the Conſonant D. 
D, like B, has but one unvariable ſound; as in the words diamond, dye, did, &c. and is 


ö frequently uſed before the liquid 7; as in draw, dreſs, drink, drove, drub, &c, as alſo before 


the double Conſonant ww, as in dwarf, dgvell, dawwindle, &c. 

When the termination ed is abbreviated, and an apoſtrophe (*) ſubſtituted in the room 
or ſtead of the e, it is converted into the letter t, to which, as we have above hinted, it 
bears a near affinity; as will appear in the following inſtances : 


Burned, burnt; bleſſed, ble; toſſed, toft ; and croſſed, creſt, 


Of the Powers or Scunds of the Conſonant F. 


The letter F, as we have before obſerved, bears a near affinity to the letters pb and w; 
as evidently appears in the word phial, which is ſounded wial; as alſo in the particle ef; as, 
& George the Third King of (that is, ov) Great-Britain ;”* and phlegm is pronounced fiim. 


Of the Powers or Sounds of the Letters. G and Gh. 


The Confonant g, is always ſounded hard before the Vowels a, 6, and a; as in the 
words game, gale, garter; gosſe, goſlin, goſpel ; gut, gun, guzzle; but when it precedes the 
Vowels e, i, or y, it has, for the moſt part, a ſoft ſound, like the Conſonant j; as in the 
words gender, genttive, gentle; gin, ginger, giant; and in the word gip/y. 

There are ſome exceptions, however, to this general rule, for it is pronounced hard in 
the words geeſe, get, gelding, gild, gimp, gimlet, &c, It is hard likewiſe in ſuch proper 
names as are derived from the Hebrew language; as Getbſemane, Geba, &c, and in ſome 
Engliſh proper names; as in Gilman, Gibſon, Gilbert, &c. 


It is always hard likewiſe, when it precedes the letter þ; as ia the words gbeſl, 
&c | 


G loſes its ſound, when it precedes either the letters m or n, in the ſame ſyllable; as 
in phlegm, reign, &c. It loſes its ſound when it precedes , at the beginning of a word; 
as in gnat, gnaw, gnaſh, which are ſounded nat, nav, noſh, Gb is loſt in the middle and 


at the end of divers words; as in might, fight, night, flight, which are ſounded mite, ſite, 
nite, flite; as alſo in rbougb, through, dough, which are pronounced ö, thra, ds; and ſigh, 
nigb, bigb, are ſounded 7, nt, b7. ps 


Gb at the end of ſome w 


mo ords is pronounced as as in med tough b, which 
are ſounded riff, tiff, eniff, . V5 . 


O is often uſed before the liquids I and 7; as in 4 l b . 
Agog qu 73 glaſs, gleam, gloom, &, Graſs, grave, 


Of the Porver or Sound of the Conſonant H. 


The letter b is a note of aſpiration, which intimates that the Vowel immediately fol- 
wo * to de pronounced with a peculiar flrength ; as in the words bat, belp, bill, bouſe, 
* bd 


| Net. 
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Note. It ſeldom begins any Syllable, except the firit ; and for the moſt part is uttered 
with a full emiſſion ot the breath. 


However, it loſes its ſound when the letter - immediately precedes it; as in rbeubarb, 


rbeum, rhine, rbeniſh, rbetorician, &c. As allo its ſound is loſt at the end of words; as in 
Febovab, Mei, Goliab, &c. 


Of the Porxvers or Sounds of the Conſonant J. 


This Conſonant has always an uniform ſound, like the ſoft g, and is put before Vowels 
only; 28 in ack, jeft, jut, John, June, &c. This letter, like the preceding one of c, 
might very well be omitted, could the etymology of words be duly preſerved without it; 
as in the words jecund, jowial, joy, ejaculation, &c. 


Of the Powers or Sounds of the Confonant K. 


This letter +, when it precedes either the Vowel e, or i, has the ſound of hard c, where, 
according to the analogy of the Engliſh, the c would be ſoft; as in the words cellar, 
ciflern, &, The k, however, has always a hard ſound when it begins a word, and pre. 
cedes a Vowel ; as in the words %s, Keep, kept; Lill, kind, kite, &c. but when & precedes 
the letter , its ſound is either loſt, or at leaſt very obſcure ; as in the words ker, Inch, 
knewwledge, &c. and totally loft when it follows e,; as in the words back, crack, lack, &c, 

Nets. The leiter & is never uſed double in any word whatever; but in the middle of 
c always precedes it; as in tickle, fickle, ꝑictle, &c. in order to ſhorten the Yowet 
before it. | 


OF the Powers or Sounds of the Conſanant L. 


This letter / has the ſame ſound in Engliſh, at it has in other languages. 

In Monoſyllables ending in /, another is for the moſt part added to it; as in all, fall, 
call, & c. in order to give a kind of force to the preceding Vowel; but in words of more 
ſyllables than one ending in , ſuch { is always fingle, as in cawil, civil, evil, &c. Critical, 
2 Limſical, political, &, - | 

Sometimes the found of this letter / is almoſt loft ; as in the words calf, half, and 
their plurals, ca:wes, bates ; as allo in could, would, ſhould, talk, coal, chalk; pſaim, calm, 

valm, &c. 
a This /, being a liquid, will follow almoſt any of the Conſonants; but will ſtand before 
none of them; as for inſtance, blood, cloud, flood, gloom, plumb, ſlay, ſlew, fly, flex, ſlut, &e. 
The ſound of / is always diſtinQly heard in words where the / is final; as in excel, 


cancel, counſel, &c. but in words ending with /e; as table, fable, cable, &c. the ſound of it 
is obſcure, or weak, and the e final almoſt mute. 


Of the Powers or Sounds of the Cenſonaut M. 


nis letter u has an unvaried ſound; as in man, men, Mine, moan, moon, &c, 

It ſuffers no other Conſonant bot the n to follow it, in the beginning of a word or 
ſrilable;z as for inſtance, amneſty, ſolemrity; and in the name of the Greek Mule, called 
Mae yve. 7 

Ir eicher the letter 5, or , follows it, at the end of a word; the ſound of that b orn 
$3 always loft; as in nb, plumb, autumn, ſolemn, &c. 5 


Of the Poxvers or Sounds of the Cenſenant N. 


This z, like , has always an uniform ſound ; as in name, neat, night, note, nut, &c. 
[nz the beginning of words or ſyllables, it admits af the letters 27 &, and /, ſometimes 
detore it; but nv Confonant whatever afier it; as for inſtance, gast, gaate, gnomon ; 
| | 8 ö 2, S 2 t 
hname, rife, knit, anxwledge, &c. and ſrake, ſnail, ſua, ſnuff, &c. 


When = follows m and cluſes a word, it is always either mute, or very obſcure; 25 in 
autumn, ſolema, condemx, bymn, Kc. ] 


* 


Of the Powers and Sounds of the Conſenants P and Ph. 


The letter (as we have hinted before) bears a near affinity with &, and has an uniform 
ound; as for example, porn, peal, ol] roy pond, Fuse, &. and the letrers pb bear a near 


aff. nity to the letters f and vj 28 in Philip, ſounded fi'ip 3” Philoſopher, pronounced fils) er; 
any bia, founded wial, ; 
When 
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When p precedes another Conſonant in the beginning of words, its ſound is always 
either loſt or very obſcure; as in the words pjalm, Hſolm it, pſalter, Ptolemy, pſcudo-propher, 
phubijic, priſan, fpyſc bolog „Xe. * 


When y immediately follows m, in the middle of words, it is then perfect! 


y quieſcent 3 
45 in the words empty, contempt, attempt, ex, & c. ; 


Of the Powers or Sounds of the Conſonant Q, or Cu, 


9, is always followed by the Vowel «, in all other languages, as well as the Engliſh,,, 
By fome it is accounted a ſuperfluous letter, as being nothing more than cu. 

In words of Engliſh extraction its found is generally loft; as in guake, guell, guill, quote, 
Kc. but in ſuch words as are derived from the French, it bears the ſound of &, er hard cz 
as in liger, liguoriſo, cornguerer, maſquerade, & | | 

Note. The letter g never ends a word, but the Diphthdng re is added to it; as in the 


words antique, obligue, &c. which are ſounded, antike, or anteek; cblike, or obleek ; and 
riſquey which is pronounced . 


Of the Powers or Sounds of the Conſenant R, and Rh. 


* a *...{ 7 — by , " ” 
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This letter has the ſame harſh ſound in Eagliſb, as in other languages. The Saxons, 
at the beginning of words, uſed to put the letter þ before it. In words derived from the. 


E Greek, the letter 6 immediately follows it both at the beginning and end of words; as for 
ianſtance; rbetoricy rbineceros, rhyme, rheum, rgapſeay; and the word Yrrb. CR 
3 When words end in re, as in fire, wire, Lire, deere; they are all ſounded as ur ort; as, 
I fur, noir, Liar, arfiiire 


8 1 
2 9 1 
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Of the Poxwers or Sounds of the Conſonant 8, and Sh. 


g This letter s has a variable ſound. Sometimes it has a hiſſing, or ſoft ſound 3 and at 

others a hard ſound, Ike that of 2. As for inſtance, it has the former, at the beginning 
of words; as in ale, fteal, ſtill, ſtole, fool, &c. ſhame, ſhell, ſhire, ſhone, ſhun, &c. And the 
latter, in ſubſtantives of the plural number ending with 53 as in trees, ſeas, bees, eyes, flies 
pies, &c. And in the third perſon finyular of verbs; as, he or ſbe reads, bleeds, ſucceeds, &c. 
It has likewiſe a ſtrong ſound in the Monoſyllables his, yes, thus, us; bis, ours, yours, Nc 
When words end in for, and a Vowel precedes the f, it is ſounded hard like x, as in cas- 
fafion, deluſion, occaſion, invaſion, divifien, &c. But if a Conſonant precedes fion, it ſounds 
like h; as in diver fion, immerſion, converſion, &c, This diſtinction is» regularly marked 
throughout the DrcT10NARY, 

It ſounds like z, likewiſe, where e final follows /; as in wiſe, riſe, adviſe, &c. roſe, 
proſe, pauſe, applauſe, &c, and this variation is diſtinguiſhed throughout the Dic T10NARY. 
But iis uſual ending is in fs, as in graſs, maſs, claſs, paſs, &c. | 

Once more, it has the ſound of æ, when long / occurs in the middle of words; as in 
deſert, preſent, priſen, wiſdom, advertiſement 3 another variation which is carefully marked. 
But if the / be doubled, 2t atlumes the hiffing ſound z as in ume, aſſert, aſſign, &c. ; 

In ſome words, however, where the fingle long f occurs in the miedle of them, the [ is 


quiefcent 3 as in wi/ccunt, iſland, ifle, Lie, Carlifle, and in demeſne, &c. all which Bar” 
are regularly marked, | b 


Of the Powers or Sounds of the Conſonan T, and Th. 


T has its proper ſound in moſt words where it either be 
ten, time, tore, tune; mat, met, ſat, ſet, fit, "as glut, 4 

When the letter t, however, precedes the Vowel j, and another Vowel immediately 
follows it, the ſyllable ti is always ſounded like 
tion, meditation, &c, and th 
ONARY, . 

But when' a Conſonant 
feaſt, ff, froft, firft, &c. > , , 

T6 hos nearly the hard ſ-und of d in the words followins, wiz. Then, thence, there, 
thus, thy, thine, thee, them, tbeſe, &c. As alfo, in all words where the tb occurs between 
two Vowels; as in ephither, <ubetber, wucather, gather, ra:ber, &c. 

It has a hard found likewiſe when it either begins or ends a word; as in thought, rbirf, 
bd, thunder ; death, breath, width, worth, &c. but when e final follows 7b, it ſoftens the 


found of it; as from the ſubſtantive breath, the verb to brcaibe; from cioth, to clarbe ; 
irom-weeatb, to tvrratbe, Ke. . 
of 


gins or ends them; as in tame, 


b; as in werati:n, inclination, contemplas 
is variation is carefully diſtinguiſhed throughout the Die ti- 

| ren 
precedes the t, it retains its own natural ſound; as in e, 
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Of the Powers or Sounds of the Conſonant V. 
This Conſonant (as we have obſerved before) bears a very near affinity to the letters 7 


= and pb. 


This Conſonant v is placed before no other Conſonant, but before all the Vowels in 
general; as in the words, vale, weft, vice, voice, volume, wulture, &c. 
Nare. Both its ſhape and ſound are as diſtant from the Vowel a, as any two other let · 


ters in the alphabet. 
Of the Powers or Sounds of the Con/onants W, and Wh. 


Though the letter , or double u, where it is uſed inſtead of the Vowel u, is undoubtedly 
a Vowel itſelſ; yet it is at times indiſputably a Conſonant; and for this reaſon, becauſe 
it will precede any of the Vowels without the leaſt heſitation or difficulty in the utterance 
or expreſſion of it; as in war, weft, wind, world, worſt, &c. | 

When the Vowel o immediately follows the letter wh, the ſound of the ev is altogether 
— or quieſcent; as in the following words, wobore, wwborifh, whoredom, whoſe, and 
wwbolſome, 

It is loſt likewiſe when the liquid i immediately follows itz as in wrath, wretch, wprif} 
wrong Ec. 

In moſt Engliſh words, however, wh has a peculiar ſonnd, as if the þ was placed before 
it; as in the words, obere, when, whence, zobale, white, whift, whilſt, Ke. 


Of the Powers or Saznds of the Conſonant X. 


5 This letter x begins no word in the Exgliſb tongue, and but very few in any other 
Aguage. 

It begins, however, ſome proper names; as Xenophon, Xanthus, Xantippe, &c. 

In Engliſþ words, ſome one of the Vowels always precedes it; as in ax, or axe, axle, 
excellent, example, ox, oxen, &c. 

As alſo in ſeveral Engliſh proper names, as in Axbridge, in Somerſetſhire ; Arminſler, in 
Devonſhire; and Exeter, its capital; Oxford, in the county ſo called, &c. 

Note. This letter x is a double Conſonant, and contains in it the ſound of cs, or kt, 


Of the Powers or Sounds of the Conſonant V. 


Though this letter, when it follows a Conſonant, is doubtleſs a Vowel ; as in the words, 
twenty, thirty, forty, &c. yet, when it precedes a Vowe} or Diphthong, it is converted into 


# Conſonant, notwithſtanding it never changes its form. 
It may be obſerved of this Conſonant y, as it was above of the Conſonant w, that it pre- 


cedes moſt of the Vowels without the leaſt heſitation or difficulty in the utterance or ex- 
preflion of it; as in the following words, yard, yarn, year, yeoman, you, youth, youthful, &c. 


Of the Powers or Sounds of the Con/onant Z. 


This z is a double Conſonant (as we have hinted before) and contains in it the ſound 


of ds, or rather f hard. 
It begins very few words, except what are derived from foreign languages; as Zany, xf, 


weal, zealous, Zone, zodiac, and zenith. | 
The ſound of it, in ſhort, is expreſſed in its name, ixxard; or ſ hard; and this letter 
is never placed before a Conſonant. 
Nete, the preceding curſory remarks on the Engliſh Alphabet are peculiarly calculated 
for the aid and aſſiſtance of young, unlettered ſtudents z but ſuch as are more advanced in 
years, may be farther inſtructed and improved by a diligent inſpectien of the ſucceeding 
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PART 


8 
* - 
4 
* 
8 
pa 


ex-i/ſtence, ox-en, vix-en, box-es, &c. 


other to the latter; as for inſtance, 
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DIVISION ff SYLLABLES. 


HE Art of SyELLING conſiſts in writing correctly, or naming the ſeveral let- 
ters whereof any Syllable or Word is, according to the eſtabliſhed cuſtom, pro- 
perly compoſed, . 


A Syllable is an articulate ſound, which is formed of any one Vowel, or more letters 
zacluded in the Engliſh alphabet. As for inſtance 3 


a-mi=ty, e-ve-ry, i- vo- ry, o- live, u- nit. 

Sometimes a Syllable is compoſed of two Vowels united, or a Diphthong; as in S. neat, 
&-conomy, Oedipus, &c. It muſt be remembered, however, that theſe are Latin and Greek 
Syllables, or Diphthongs, and are expreſſed in Engliſh (as we have before hinted) by the 
Vowel (e) only; as Eneas, economy, Edipus, | 

Sometimes, again, it conſiſts of one Vowel, or double Vowel, and one Conſonant; as in 
am, or an; aid, or paid: Sometimes of a Diphthong alone, as au-thor, au-tumn, &c, Or 
ſometimes of one Vowel, and two or more Conſonants; as in ac, egg, ink, old, acts, eggs, &c. 


Note. No number of Conſonants can be pronounced articulately, without the aid or 
aſſiſtance of one or more of the Vowels, 

A Word, for the generality, is compoſed of as many Syllables as there are either 
Vowels, or double Vowels found in it.. 


No Syllable can conſiſt of more letters than eight; and there are very few that will ad- 
mit of that number. 


Note. All words, which expreſs the name, action, quality, or mode of any thing, ate 
nothing more than an aſſemblage of Letters in Syllabies. 

Some words, therefore, if they conſiſt of one Syllable only, are termed Moroſyllables ;, 
as in juſt, good, great, &c. If of two Syllables, as in juſtice, griedneſs, greatneſs, &c. they 
are called Diſyllables; if of three, as in a- mi- ty, en- mi- ty, en-vi-0us, &c. they are termed 


Triſſyllables ; and all ſuch words as conſiſt of four, or more Syllables, are diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Polyſyllables. 


Note. Moreover, as no Monoſyllable will admit of more Letters than eight; ſo no Englifs 
words will admit of more Syllables than eight, | 

Once more obſerve, that all words are either ſimple or compound ; as, pious, im-piousz 
bo'y, un-boly; active, in- act ive. &c. And the rules for the diviſion of each, muſt be 


ſuch as are derived either from the analogy of all languages in general, or from the eſta- 
bliſhed cuſtom of pronouncing any one language in particular, 


The general rules, therefore, for ſpelling Eng/i/þ words correctly, are theſe that follow: 


And as there is no general rule without ſome exceptions, more or lefs ; ſuch Exceptions 
are beſt attained by an habitual uſe or practice. 


The firſt then that occurs is this; namely, when a Conſonant comes between two 
Vowels, it muſt be joined, for the moſt part, with the laſt; as for inftance, in a-bun- 
dance, e-qui-ty, i-ma-gine, o-pu-lent, u- ni ty, &c. 

It, however, the letter x happens to fall between two Vowels; it is then an excep« 
tion, and muſt be joined to the firſt; as in the words, ex-ample, ex-amine, ex · ecute, 


Such Conſonants as precede either the liquid / or 7, when the Vowel e immediately fol- 
lows, can never be divided, as in a-ble, ta-ble, fa-ble, tri-fle, ri-fle, mi- tre, ni-tre, c. 
This rule, however, ſeems to be included in that of initial Conſonants, becauſe bl, fl, 
and tr, can begin words; but if two Conſonants come together which cannot begin 
words, then they muſt be divided; and one muſt be joined to the firſt Vowel, and.the 
in in- juſtice, im-piety, in-finity, tem-ple, ren-der, &c. 
All double Conſonants muſt be divided as bt 265-44 > A Fer- tar, gt. tur, 
lecker, cotton, rot-ten, flut-ter, mut-ter, &c. 4 
Nor muſt two Conſonants be parted as can begin words in ſpelling and of theſe there 
we no leſs than thirty-four in number, as will more plainly appear by the catalogue, or 
table of them, as is particularly ſpecified in the next page, namely, 
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Bl. 
Br. 
Ch. 
Cl, 
Cr, 
Dr. 
Dw. 
Fl. 
Fr. 
Ch. 
Gl. 
On. 
Or. 
Kn. 
Ph. 
Pl. 
Pr. 
PC, 
Pt. 
Rh. 
Se. 
Sh. 
Sk. 
'Sh, 
Sm, 


Sn, 


Sp. 
'Sq. 
St. 
Sw. 
Fh. 
Fr. 
Tu. 
WBR. 


Chr. 
*Phr, 


Sch. | 


Scr. 

Ihr. 
Skt. 
Sph. 
Spl. 


Spr. 


Str. 
Thr. 


Thw. 


and 


-Phth, _ 


Note, Any Crete Conſono gt in the Alphabet may end a word (the 5 and v only e ex· 
- eepred) the former of which aſſumes to it the Diphthong we ſilent to cloſe it; as in ow 
3 Sc. and the latier aſiumes e hl-nt, as in glove, love, dove, &c. 


Nete. Some words end with two Conſonants, others with three, and ans with four. 


J | 


| 


J 


Sasin4 


- 


* 
To theſe, add the following words, which begin with three Con ſonants z as for inſtance, 


* | 


— 
. 


4 


As for inſtance : 


\ 


Wench, tench, worench, zurigbt, night, fi; bt, e. 


Frail, freſh, Friend, froft, Fruit, &c. 


Skate, 2 Riff, Aue, ſky, &c. : 


Snoke, ſneer, ſnipe, ſnow, ſnuff, &c. 


Stream, 


Plumb, dumb, thumb, bleck, flock, lock, &c. 


* obth, weights, flreights, length, frength, Sc. 


Black, bleed, blind, Blot, blue, &c. 
Bread, bref, brick; brook, hruſp, xt. 
Z cheet, cbila, eboice; church, & c. 
at clerk, cli iff, clo:k, club, &c. 
Crape, cream, crime, crow, ruſt, Ec. 
Drake, dread, drink, drop, drunk, &. 
Dwarf, dwelling, dewindle, &c. 
Flame, flea, Fig br, ute, &c. 


floor, fl 


Ghoſt, Gbittern, &c, 
Glaſs, glebe, glimpſe, gloſs, glue, &c. 

nat, gnaw, gnomvn, &c. 
Graſs, green, prift, groſs, grudge, &c. 
Knake, knee, knife, knob, krurl, &c. 
Phaſes, phecſant, pbial, heir, &c. 
Place. pleaſure, plight, plot, plumb, &c. 
Praiſe, preſs, prieft, proof, prude, &c. 
Pſalm, pſalter, pſeudo, 'pſora, &c. 
Prarmics, pteron, prijan, Ptolemaic, &c. 
Rhapſody, rbeum, rbime, rhinoceros, rbumb, &c. 
Scar, ſcene, ſceptre, ſcience, ſcoff,, ſcorn, ſcum, &c. 
Sbaft, ſheaf, ſhift, ſhare, ſbutter, ſhy, dec. 


Slave, fle-p, ſlirg, ſfloe, flat, &c. 
Smack, 4 ſmile, ſm:ke, ſmut, &c. 


Spade, ſpear, ſpire, Fg: ſpange, &c. 
Squall, ſqueak, ſquib, jſquint, ſquirt, &e. | 
Staff, flar, ſteed, Pick, for &, flump, file, &c. 
Swan, ſweat, ſavine, ſcvord, &c. 

Thank, theft, toief, tbougbt, thus, Kc. 
Trance, trench, tripe, trope, troop, &c. 
Twang, Iveag, twig, twiſt, vo, &c. 


What, where, when, wwbift, wboſe, &c. 


Chri — cbriſoms, Chriſt, Chriſtian, Cbriſt mas, cbromatic, chronic, c cbryſalzr, 
al, &c. 

Phraſe, phrenſy, pbrentie, Phrecaon, and Pbrygia, &c. 

Schedule, ſcheme, ſchi/m, ſcholar, ſchool, &e. 

Scrag, ſcraps, ſcreen, ſeribe, ſcroll, ſerub, &c, 

Shrew, ſbrecve, forine, ſhroud, ſhrub, &c. 

rede, &c, 

Spbere, jpberics, ſphinFer, ſpbinx, &c. 

22 Jpleen, ſplice, ſplit, ſplinter, &c. 

Sprain, ſprat, ſpread, ſpring, ſprout, ſpruce, &c, 
Straw, ſtream, ride, Aro ke, Hruggle, &c. 
Tbral, thread, thrice, throagh, throne, thru 
Thwack, thwart, &c.— And the two 

with four Conſonants, namely, 


Phthific, and Phtbijical. | 


„e. 
Allow on words beginning 


Words ending with two Conſonants; as in 
Words ending with three Conſonants; as in 


And Words ending with four Confonants a? in 


— 
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Note. As the Monoſyllables, which are numerous, are the Springs (if I may be allowed 


xpreſſian) or Roots of the Engliſh Language; the art of ſpelling correctly principal! 
2 in the knowledge of their ſeveral powers or ſounds, a - FF Pally 


ADDITIONAL RULES 


To be ob/erved in the Diviston of SYLLABLES. 


I. All grammatical endings, commonly called Terminations, muſt be ſeparated in 
Spelling; as for inflance, in the following Verbs. 


To charm—charm-eth, edſt, ed, ing; and in the Subſtantive—cbarm-er; and in the 
Adverb—charm-ing-ly. 


To abeund- abound-eth, ef}, ed, ing; and in the Adjective =aburd-ant; in the Sub- 
Aautive—a-bund-ance; and the Adverb—abund-ant-ly, &c. &c, | 


IT. When two Vowels come together, and both of them are diſtinctiy ſounded ; that 
iz, when they ate not Diphthongs, they muſt be ſeparated in the ſpelling of them as for 
inſtance, in the words, co-e-gual, co-eternal, co-efſential, cre-a-tor ; u-ſu-al, mu-tu-al, &c- 

As alſo in proper names, namely, No-ahb, Si-na-i, Si-lo-e, &c. 

And laſtly, all compound words muſt, in ſpelling, be reſolved into their ſimple, or com- 
ponent words; as in un-to, pon, not-with . and - ing, ne ver- tbe- leſs, &c. 


Mute. In ſome Polyſyllables or words of ſeveral ſyllables, the ſound of ſpial is expreſſed 
ſometimes by tial), as in the words eſ-ſen-tia!, nup-tial, par-tial, martial, &c. and at 
others by (cial) as in com-mer-ciat, pre-ju- di-cial, ar-ti-fi-cial, &. 


Such Polvſyilables likewiſe as end in (tian) Or ( cian ) have the ſound of ( ſoiar.) as 1 
Egyptian, Gre-cian, &C. | : 


dome Polyſyllables, again, ending in (riate) or (ciate ) have the ſound of (Piate) as in- 


gra tiate, de- pre- ciate, &c, 


Some Poly ſyllables, moreover, ending in (ſcient) (cient) or (tient) aſſume the ſound 
of (ſpient) as in om-m-ſurent, pro-fi-cient, pa- tient. &c, 
And to conclude, many words ending in (tion) (fion } are ſounded as (ſpin as in wen-a- 


tion, con-wer-ſion, con-fu-ſion, &c, All theſe diſtinctions, however, are marked as they 
occur in the DIiCTI@NARY» 


FFC 
PART III. | 
WO. 


ROM mere articulate Sounds, that is, from the various manner of writing or pe. 
nouncing Letters and Syllables, which were the ſubject matter of the two preceding 
Parts; we ſhall now, according to our plan at firſt laid down, proceed to an account of 
Wo ds. 

And in order to denote the diverſity of our ſentiments; or, in other terms, to convey 
our ideas to one another either in Mitiag, or Speaking, divers kinds of words muſt unavoid- 


ably be uſed to anſwer that important end; and theſe, by moſt Grammarians, are called the 
eight Parts of Speech hereunder mentioned, namely, 


Nou x, Adverb, 

Proncun, Con undd ion, 
Vrb, Prepofirt I", 
Participle, Inter jefion, 


Theſe eight partt, however, for brevity's ſake, may with propriety enough be reduced, 
as they are dilt.nguiſhed throughout the DiFionary hereto adioined, to theſe four only: 
namely, Nouns Subftantive, Nouns Adjefive, Verbs and Particles; for all Proms, ory 
a5 they are termed by ſome, A-lnowne, are nothing more than certain commodious Names, 
or Words, which are ſubſtituted in the room either of Sub tative or Aadjectides, in order t., 
prevent a diſagreeable repetition. of the foregoing Names or Nowrs ; and all Parriciples are 
a more than what may, with propriety, be termed Feral AtjeRivns; and forasmoch as 


the 


[ 
| 
| 
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the four laſt mentioned Ports are too inconſiderable, in my humble opinion, to deſerve fuck 
a diftin& ſeparation or diviſion, they may all very naturally and properly be included under 
the general term of Particles. 5 | 

Before we enter, however, upon this our new diviſion, thus purpoſely abbreviated ; it 
will, we imagine, be highly neceſſary to make ſome few previous remarks on thoſe little 
words, which we chuſe to call Articles, rather than Particles, (though both may be proper) 
which, in our Morber-tongve, are certain kinds of limitations prefixed do our Noung or 
Names; and theſe are no more than two in number; namely, a, or an, and the, 

An, indeed, is the original Saxon Article, has an indefinite, or unlimited ſenſe, and i; 
in reality, as much an Adjefive as the Pronoun one, with regard to more; and ſo indeed 1 
@; as for inſtance, a ſcho/ar, an artiſt; that is to ſay, ſome one ſcholar, ſome one artiſt ig 

neral. . 

ITO A or an, is only ufed in the fingular Number, but the in both. 

Note. The article a is always uſed, when a conſonant, or an aſpirate 5, immediately 
follows ; as, a king, @ queen; a bound, a _—_ a bare, &c. But an is always ſubſtitutes 
in the room or ſtead of a, when a vowel follows it, or an þ that is not aſpirated; as in 
the words an emmet, an elephant, an ox, an aſs; an herb, an hour, an beir, &c, 

Note likewiſe, where a and an are uſed in the ſingular Number, there is no article at all 
made uſe of in the Plural; as, “ Theſe are well-built bouſes ; Thoſe are ſweet- ſcented 
«c berbs,” &c. 

The article (tbe) however, is frequently made uſe of both in the Singular and Plural; 
as, the bour, the bours, the day, the days, the month, the months, &c. 

Sometimes, indeed, it is not uſed. And firft, it is never prefixed to proper Names; ar 
2 William, Thomas, &c. nor, in the ſecond place, to virtues, or vices; as love, bond, 

nefly, injuſtice, anger, batred, &c. nor, in the third, to metals or minerals; as tin, copper, 
braſs, filver, gold, &c. nor is it, in the laſt place, uſed before ſuch words wherein the mere 
exiſtence of any thing is only implied; as for inſtance, ** This is net water, but Wine ; 
That is not alt, but ſmall-beer, &C. ; 

After theſe curſory hints, it will be incumbent on us to diſtinguiſh words into their 
reſpective kinas, or claſſes ; and afterwards take the accidents of each into our conſideration, 
which in every language is the eſſential part of Grammar. 

Words, then, are properly referred to four Kinds, or Claſſes, namely, 1. Noun Subſlan- 
tives. 2. Noun Adjeftives. 3. Verbs, or Afirmations, and laſtly, Particles. 

Of theſe we ſhall treat in their proper order. And firſt, 


OF Nouns Subſtantive and Aajective. 

A Subflantive is the name of the thing itſelf; as, a King, a Queen, a Horfe, a Dig; « 
Chair, a Table, a Locking-glaſs, &c. * 

An Aljective is 3a word, which expreſſes the particular qualities, or properties, of the 
thing firſt mentioned; as, great, ſmal!, black, white, fair, bregon, fat, lean, wiſe, fooliſh, &c, 

In order, therefore, to diſcover which are Subfantives, and which are AdjeRives; I muſt 
conſider whether the thing mentioned be plain and intelligible of itſelf z or whether it 
wants ſome additional word to make it ſo: Thus, if I ſay, © I ſav yeſterday the king, the 
queen, the lord- mayer; an ox, a ſtag, a horſe,” &c. the ſenſe is complete, and I am clearly 


underſtood 3 but if 1 ſay, © I wijued an amiable, a prudent, a beautiful, a deformed, &c. 


my meaning is dark and unintelligibl-; ſo that ſome Subſlantive muſt be put to it, ſuch a 
man, woman, bey, girl, &c. without which it will never be ſenſe, or rightly underſtood. 

Subſtantives are diſtinguiſhed into Proper and Common, The former belongs to ſome 
individual, or particular perſon, or thing; as Tamas, William, Ma: y, Suſon, &c. the Thamez, 
the Humber, the Severn, &c. London, Oxford, Cambridge, &c, The latter belongs to all of 
the particular ſpecies; as man, woman, borſe, bound, river, city, mountain, province, 
kingdom, &c. | 

As prop:r rames of men, women, or children, denote perſons; ſo thoſe which we make 
uſe of to denote the three fold diſtinctions of perſens are in a peculiar manner expreſſed, 
and called (1s we have before hinted} either Pronouns or Adnouns ; and theſe are different, 
according as the perſons of whom we ſpeak are one only, or more than one; or in other 
terms, of the Singular or Plural Number, | a 

If I ſpeak of my/e/f only, then the Proncun is I; if I ſpeak of others as well as myſelf, 
the Pronun is we. 

In caſe I ſpeak directly te any one perſor, that is called the ſecond perſon; and the Pro 
noun in that cafe, is 7%; but, if I ſpeak immediately to more perions than one, the Pre. 
noun is ve; it, however, I ſpeak of a perſon, or thing, that is termed the third perſon, and 
the Pronown, if it be of one male, it is be; if of one-temale, it is h; if the thing ſpoken 
of be neither male nor female, but a thing inanimate, i. e. of the Neuter Gender, then we 
vie the word ir. In the Plural Number, indeed, if we ſpc2k of perjors or things, we uſe 
the word (hy, be thy Gender what it will. o 
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Of the Manner of making Singulars Plurals. 


For the generality, Singulars are made Plurals by adding only an , as hand, band; 
cock, cocks 3 bird, birds ; noun, nouns; verb, verbs, &c. 25 
When the Singular, however, ends in ce, ſe, ze, x, ſs, ch, fb, or ge, when ſounded ſoft 
like je, we muſt add either s or es, and make an additional ſyllable ; as in place, or Places 3 
boi ſe, bor ſes; maze, mages; box, boxes z fox, foxes; laſs, laſſes; glaſs, glaſſes ; church, 


eburches z watch, watches; wiſh, wiſhes 3 buſh, — page, pages; age, ages; &c. 


And Nouns ending in y make (ies) in the 
51 $3 &c. 4 4 . 

3 the Plural is formed by the termination (en ), as in man, men; woman, wo- 
men; chick, cbicken brother, bretbren, &c. 3 

Thoſe Names, again, which end their Singulars in either f, or fe, form their Plural 
by (ves), as balf, halves thief, thieves; calf, calves; loaf, loaves; wife, wives ; knife, 

| &c. . 
2 Engliſh Tongue, however, the manner of forming the Plural is very irregular; 
for there are many words which can be reduced to no rule at all z as will manifeſtly appear 
from the following Catalogue or Table, 


lural, as in body, bedies; glory, glories z 


Sing. Plur. ä Sing. Plur, 
Die, Dice, Brother, Brethren, 
Child Children, Loufe Dice, 

Ox, Oxen, G ooſe, Geeſe, 
Mauſe, Mice, Penny, Pence, &c, 


In many words there is no difference in regard to Number; as in ſheep, deer, fern, boſe, 
ine, &c. | . 
45 words, again, admit of no Singular Number; as for inſtance, 


Snuffers, Tongs, 
Scifſers, Lungs, 
Breeches, Bellows, 
Wages, Aſbes, &c. 


Others, on the other hand, admit of no Plural Number; as for inſtance, the names of 
Virtues, as juſtice, prudence, goodneſs, &c, | 
Vices, as envy, malice, revenge, &c. 

Corn, as wheat, oats, barley, &c. 

Herbs, as thyme, rue, roſemary, &c. 

Countries, as Ergland, Scotland, France, &c. 
Cities, as London, York, Briſtol, &c. 

Towns, as, Lewes, Steyning, Arundel, &c. 

Rivers, as Thames, Trent, Humber, &c. L 


In the Engliſh Tongue, moreover, the diſtinction of Genders is ſhewn by different words 


an ; 

| Maſculine, Feminine, Maſculine, Feminine, 

1775 Girl, } ing, Queer, 
an, Woman, Brother, Siſter, 

Boar, Sow, Lad, Laſs, 
Stag, Hind, Buck, Doe, 
Nepheno, Niece, | Bull, Cow 
Lord, Lady, Cock, Hen, 
Wizard, Witch, Uncle, Aunt, 
Maſter, Miſtreſs, Father, Mother. 
Ram Ewe, 


» 
Some Maſculine Nouns, however, make the Feminine by the addition of (eſs ) as in thy 
Words here under mentioned, wiz, 


Maſe, Fem, Maſc. Fem, 
Ator, AFtreſs, Poet, Poeteſs, 
Doctor, | DoAreſs, Heir, Heireſs, 

G ouvernor, Governeſs, D uke, Ducbe/, 4, &cs 


And ſome in (ix) as executor, executrix, adminiſtrator, adminiſtratrix, &c. 
: Moſt Nouns have fix Caſes, viz, 


The N-minative, Accuſative, 
Cexitive, Vocative, and 
Dative, Ablative. 


The Nominative Caſe is that in which we barely mention the thing, whether animate 
or inanimate; and is known by the Particle, or Article, the, or a 3 as, the king, or & 


Fa, - z n, or 4 uten; a, or the horſe; an ox, or the 23 the bauje, the flable, the 
9 | Tus 
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The Genitive Caſe denotes poſſeſſion or property, and is diſtinguiſhed by the Parzic!, of 
or by an Ap:ſfrophe, (*) as for inſtance, © The integrity of Job, or, Job's integrity, The 

roclamation of the king, or, the king's proclamation,” ; 

The Dative Caſe denotes the gift of ſomething, or ſomething done to a perſon or thing; 
and is known by the particle (, as for inſtance; “ To pay the tribute of adoration to the 
Almighty. To pay tax : to the public collectors. To turn rebels to the Government,” Ec. 

The Accuſative _ immediately follows the Verb, and is the ſubject of its affirmation ; 
as, © I worſhip no God, but one; J read no book, but the Bible; Yeſterday, I wwrove a let. 
ter to my father, This day, the king made a moſt gracious ſpeech to both houſes of parlig. 
ment, &c. | 

The Focative Caſe is that which calls upon a perſon or thing, and is known by the ex- 
clamatory Particle (O) ! As, “ I appeal te you, O citizens, whether what I have ſaid be tra 
or falſe lO times! O manners! O Lord God !-—O met merciful Father, &c. 

The Ablative Caſe is known by the following Prepoſitions, viz, in, <vith, through, for, 


or than, &c. 
from, ©, All which Caſes are hereunder expreſſed in both numbers, 


Singular. Plural. 

A or the King, | The Kings, 
of the King, of the Kings, 
to the King, to the Kings, 

the King, | the Kings, 

Lp O King, a | R O Kings, 
Fram, by, or a From, by or 

with the + King, with the + Kings, 


The Pronouns, or Adnouns, aſſume a different form in all the Caſes after the Nominative; 
both Singular and Plural; as is evideat, and clearly demonſtrated by the ſchemg 


below, viz. 
Nom. II | Thou | He | She 
Gen, of me of thee of him of her 
\ Dat. to me to thee to him to her 
Sing. Acc, me thee | him her 
Voc, O me thou ; i 
from or b t rom or b rom or by rom or 
*. | me F | 1 him. | oY 
Nom, | We Ye They 
Gen. of us Jof you of them 
Dat. to us to you i to them 
Plur, Acc. {| us you I thera 
Voc, O ye e 
Abl from or by from or by | from or by 
Dis | 
vs you. them. 


The Prencun Adjectives, which denote cur property or poſſeſſion, are in each perſon in 
the Nominative Caſe before the Nun, my, t&y, bis, in the Singular Number, and in the Plus 
ral cur, your, their ; as for inſlance, © wy bcyſe, thy horſe,” &c, But my and thy are chang- 
ed into mine and thine, when they come after the Nen; and add 5 to the Plurals abeve- 
mentioned; as, © I hat borſe of mine, that mare of thine,” &c, ©* Theſe tenemerts of ours; 
thoſe farms of yeurs, &Cc, 

The Interrogatioes 2vho, for a perſon, and what, for a thing, make roten, after the verb; 
and in every caſe, but the Nominative and the Genitive Plural, whoſe, 

The Indicative Pronouns, this and that, in the Singular, make theſe and thoſe in the Plu- 
ral; the firſt whereof has reference to ſomething near, or preſent; and the other, to ſuch 
things as are either at ſome conſiderable diſtance, tho' in ſight, or actually abſent. 

In Nouns Adjectives, or names of quality, there are three degrees of — 2 namely 
the file, or poſitive degree; as, ſweel, ſharp; ſwift, flow; ſ:ft, hard ; black, white, 
& »- In this deg» +», the quality is mentioned, but nothing more. The comparative depree 
12 tormed by adding the rermingtion (er) to the poſitive; as, ſweeter, ſharper ; ſwifter, 
ever; ſofter, harder; Blacker, whiter, &c, the third, or Jaſt degree of compariſon, 

„te uned the ip ative; where we expreſs the higheſt degree imaginable; and this is 
Gone PZ the termination ), as, ſweeteſt, ſharpeſt ; ſ<vijteſt, ſloweſt ; ſofteſt, bar de; b ache}, 
WeEiteff, &C, 
in the compariſon of Adjectes, however, there is great irregularity ; and the different 
degrees are ſometimes exprefied by ſo many different words; as, bad, wworje, woft ; Cid, 
Lester, 4%; little, leſi, leaſt | 
| We ir*quently, again, make compariſons by uſing the tertns wore and u; as more glo- 
Pept, Mg,; more magnificent, mol magnificent, &c, I 
die 
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Note, Theſe words more and meft are generally uſed, where the -AdjeFive is a Polyſyllable, 


or a word of three or more Sy/lab/es ; but in Moneſyllables, or Diſſyllablet, the terminations 
tr and ef, as above ſpecified, are principally uſed, 


There is one thing more to be obſerved in regard to Adjectives; and that is, that many 
of them are converted into Subſtantives; as for inſtance, we ſay a general, for a general 
commander; Aa particular, for a particular article. 

Sometimes, again, Adjecłives are uſed adverbially; as exceeding great, mighty ſtrong, 
prodigious high, &c. 
| / Verbs, or Words; otherwiſe termed Affirmations. 

A Verb, or Word, which (if we may be indulged the expreſſion) is the ſoul, or moſt 
eſfential part of a Sentence, is a part of Speech that is conjugated with Mood and Tenſe, 
and betokens either doing, ſuffering or being. 

Of theſe Verbs or Afirmatwns, chere are eight different ſorts, which are diſtinguiſhed as 
hereunder written, viz. 


Active, Auxiliary, 
Paſſive, Regular, 
Neuter, Irregular, and 
Subſtantive, Imper ſonal. 


1. An Afive Verb is that which expreſſes an Action that paſſes on another ſubject or 
object; as for inſtance, „ adore the Almighty ; I honour the king; Jabbor a bypocrite, &c. 
2. A Poſſive Verb is that which expreſſeth bearing, or ſuffering; a, © I am bonoured, 
beloved, feared, bated, &c. | 
A Neuter Verb is ſuch a word as expreſſes an Action which has no particular object 
whereon to fall; as, 1 ſleep, I dream, I fand fill, I run,” &c. 

4. A Subſtantive Verb is ſuch a word as expreſſes the Being or Subſtance which the mind 
forms to itſelf, or ſuppoſes to be in the object, whether it actually be or not; as, I an, 
thou art, be is, EC. ; 

5. An Auxiliary Verb is ſuch a one that ſerves in the conjugation of both Active and 
Paſſive Verbs, as, am, was, bave, bad, &c. | 

6. A Regular Verb: is ſuch a one as is conjugated after ſome one particular manner or rule. 

7, An Irregular Verb is ſuch a one as has ſomething fingular in its termination, or the 
formation of its Tenſes. And, | 

8. An Imperſonal Verb is ſuch a one as has only the third perſon; as, it rains, it 
ſnows, it freezes, it tbaut, it thanders, it lightens, &c. 

Note, Were all Verbs regular, and formed their poſitive Participle by ſ ed) there would 
be very little trouble or difficulty to the learners, in acquicing a tolerable idea ſodn of the 
Engliſh Grammar, but there is ſcarce any language that is more irregular than ours, in 
forming the paſſive Participles 5 and this renders the acquiſition of them very troubleſome 
to Foreigners. 


As Verbs are thus diſt ingniſhed, the Accidents to them are the four following, namely; 
Perſon, Number, Macd, and Tenſe. 

By the fe, we mean only thoſe particular terminationt, whereby the Perſon, either 
aFing, or ſuffering, in each Number is denoted ;, a, I Ang, thou ſingeſt, be or ſhe fingeth, &c. 

As to the ſecond (namely Number ), that, in all Verbs, followain courſe, for the Agent 
or Patient muſt be one or more: The P/ura!, however, in the Eg Larguage, is ex- 
preſſed entirely by thoſe perſonal Adnouns, wwe, ye, and they. IX 

As to the rbird, that is to ſay, the Moods ; or, in other terms, the M.des, or manner 
4 e are four only ; namely, the Indicative, the Imperative, the Suljurctive, and 
the Infinitive, 

The firft indicates the ation only, and nothing more, without any regard to the Procdus, 
or manner in which it is done: as, ** T pipe, you dance, or thou danceſt ; be or ſhe ſings, 
they talk, laugh wn fing,” &c. | x 

The ſecond, or the Imperative, intreats, exhorts, or commands, As, © fear Cod; bonour 
the ling; li your nets bbours as yourſelves,” &c. 

The S»bjurtive Mad is that, wherein the Y either depends on, or is ſubjoined te, 
ſome other Verb in the ſentence. As, . Thu will mect with applauſe, if you follow a wirtus 
eu courſe of life; If you will be intemperate, and indulge your appetites without contreul,, you 
will ſew2rely repent the conſequences, ſooner or later.“ 

The Infinitive Mood is that in which the Dion of the Ferò is expreſſed ia an indefinite 
or unlimited manner; as, to fipe, to dance, to ploy, &C. 

Some, indeed, add to theſe the Oprative and P.tential Mods. The latter is known by 
the Particles may, might, can, could, would, or ſhwuld, &. As, 1 may write, if I will ; 
you might improve, if you would ; he can ſing, if be pleuſes, &c, 

As to the Oprarive Mord, it is the ſame us the Srbjuntive, or Patent ial, with the addition 
only of the exclamatory particle O! whereby we teſtity our incliaavion, wiſh, or defire 

C 2 o 
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to do any thing. As, „O. that I may, might, or could, be maſter of the Engliſh, Latin, 
or French lanzuages,”' &c. 

It is maniteit, however, that all the Eng Words are expreſſed by little auxiliary or 
ſubſervient Particles, and not by any different Terminations of the principal Verb itſelf, as is 
uſually done in moſt other Languages. ; : 

As to the Tenſes of Verbs, we mean by that grammatical term, the ſeveral Times wherein 
their refpeftive Afjons are performed; and of theſe there are, properly ſpeaking, three 
on'y ; that is to ſay, the preſent, the paſt, and the future, or, time to come. As, for in. 
ſtance; „I He, I bate“ ; or, “ I do love, I do bate; I loved, or bated; or did love or 
Sate; and, 1 all or will love, or bate. 

The Preter- tenſe, however, or the time paſt, is, for the generality, ſubdivided into three; 
namely, the Preter-impet fett, which denotes the time paſt, but not actually finiſhed; 28 
&« 00 go ieing a letter to my father, but was hindered in compleating it“; the Preterper fe, 
which denotes t e time abſolutely paſt 5 as, 7 had ſent a meſſenger to my fifter three hours 
age; and the Preter-pluper fect, which denotes the time paſt before the time of ſome other 
paſt action; 2, I bad heard that the king of Pruſſia bad gained an entire conqueſt over the 
Auſtrians, /ome time before the publication of it in the Gazette.“ 

From whence it is manifeſt, as we hinted before, that the Tenſes, or Times, are not form. 
ed in the Eg Language by different terminations of the Verb itfelf, as it is in moſt others; 
but by the aid and afkſtance of the auxiliary Verbs do, dil; bave, bad; ſpall and will. 


Of the Method made uſe of to know whether a Word be a Verb or not. 


Suppoſe the Words to be fir, fand, walk, Se. place ſome perſonal Pronoun before them, 
and they will be good ſenſe, if they are in reality Yerbs; as, I fit; you fand, or thay 
ftardeſt ; they walk;”" but otherwiſe nonſenſe. 

To diſtinguiſh a Verb Active from another Verb, place the Particles do, or did, before it; 
and if it be ſenſe, it will be an Ad ive Verb; as, „Id walt, I did land, I do or did fit,” &c, 

Todiſtinguiſh a Verb Paſtve from another Verb, place the Particles am, art, or are, before 
the Participle ending in (ed ), and in caſe it be good ſenſe, it will be a Paſſive Verb; as, 
loved, hated, burried, tired; “ I am lowed ; thou art bated; be is burried ; we, ye, or they, 
ere tired,” 

When *tis in the Szbjun&ive Med, the auxiliary Vord, be, muſt be uſed; as, ** If T be 
weary, 1 cannot ſleep; If I be burried, I cannot write,” &c. | 


Of PARTICIPLES. 


A Participle is an Adjefive formed of a Verb; and has that denomination, from its tak. 


ing part of a Neun, as Gender, Caſe, and Declinſion; and part of a Verb, as Tenſe, or Time, 


and Signification;z and part of both, as Number and Figure, 


Of PARTICLES. 


Theſe are generally diſtinguiſhed by the four laſt parts of Speech called Adverb, Con- 
junction, Prep: fition, and Trterjefion. | 

As theſe, however, are too inconſiderable, in my opinion, to be made diſtin Parts of 
Speech, | ſhall include them all under the general denomination of Particles; and ſhall dif- 
miſs this Head with the few following curſory remarks on each. 

As to Adverbs, they are a kind of Words which are joined in a Sentence to the Noun, 
er Verb, inoider to ſhew the particular circumſtance of their reſpeQive fignifications, 

' Of theſe there are four kinds. And, 

1. All ſuch as expreſs the Manner or Quality: And theſe are formed of Adjectives, by 
the addition only of the Particle ()), as for inſtance, from prudent comes prudently ; from 
flow comes fly; and from quick comes qrick/y, And that theſe are nothing more than 
a ſpecies of Nouns Ade ive, is plainly manifeit, not only from their ſenſe or fignification ; 
but from their admiſſion likewiſe of Degrees of Compariſen ; as, prudently, more prudent ly, 
neoft prudertly ; flrwly, more ſlowly, or ſlowlier, mt ſloxwly, or flowlieft; and quicky, 
gvick/icr, or more quick, guickliefl, or moſt guick, | 

2. The ſecond Sort are roſe of Time; as for example, 


now, ſeldom, 
preſent'y, daily, | 
yeſterday, newer, 
lately, always, Ke. 
. 3+ The next Sort are thoſe of Place; as for inftance, 
here, bitber, 
there, : thitker, 
within, 3 bence, 
; ., 4JuitÞboeut, a = bene, 
A Wa ras, E ahve, 
c ewu'iwward:, ; | Ic. no, &c, 
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The fourth and laſt Sort are thoſe of Number, or Order; as, 


once, | fir , 
rvice, 3 
thrice, x thirdly, 
finally, . . and laſtly, &c. 
Of thoſe Particles which Grammarians, for the generality, term ConjunAious; 
Of theſe there are various Sorts, As for "4 Kr | 
1. Copulatives, 4. Tllatives, 
2. Diijunctives, 5. Conditiorals, - 
3. Conceſſives, b. Expletives, &C, 
Of the firſt Sort, and, with, for, by, &c. 
Of the ſecond, or, either, nor, neither, &c, 
Of the third, 1 yet, tho", allbo', albeit, &c. 
Of the fourth, ſeeing, ſince, therefore, 20berefore, &c. 
Of the fifth, if, previded alroays, nevertheleſs, &c. 
Of the ſixth, yes, indeed, forſouth, &c. 


of theſe Particles wwbich Grammarians, for tbe moft part, term Prepoſitions ; or, in other 
Wards, ſ«ch Particles as are prefixed to Nouns in order to point out the Cale, State, or Re- 
lation, wherein they are reſpectively uſed, . 
Of theſe likewiſe there are various Sorts; as forexample; the two articles, a, or an, and tha 
To theſe add 


| | about at | till, or 
4 | > after | betwween | until 14. 
in than against | beyond i rowerd, or | mY in (ec. 
with above among or on, or | towerds TI Hout 

[ among ſt f I pon 


Of thoſe Particles which Grammarians uſually term Interjections, wwhich are but few in 
amber, and make the ſmalleſt Part of the Engliſh Language, or, indeed, of any other 
Language whatſoever. 

Of theſe laſt there are two Sorts, wiz. 
Solitary and Social and 
Paſſive Active. 

The former are ſo diſtinguiſhed from their being uſed when we are alone, and the reſuft 
of pain, ſorrow, or any other token of ſurprize or admiration ; and ſometimes are marks of 
our diſpleaſure and reſentment : and theſe are, | | 

Heigh ! bem! ab! alas! ob! piſh! fie! phough ! &c. 
h The latter are theſe, 

Ho! belo! buſh ! hift! bark! and ba, ba, be! to expreſs laughter, or a ſuperior degree 

of pleaſure, ' | 

To conclude : Notwithſtanding theſe Particles are called little Words, and uſed for the ſe- 
veral purpoſes above particularly expreſſed ; and notwithſtanding we have mentioned them 
as too inconſiderable to be termed diſtinct Parts of Speech, yet it muſt be acknowledged, 
at the ſame time, that they are Words of the laſt importance, and that the beauty and ele- 
gance of a Diſcourſe, in a great meaſure, depend upon a judicious uſe of them; for notwith- 
ſranding it is no difficult taſk merely to point out a Thing, or Aion; yet to give a parti- 
cular deſcription of it, and to ſet it in the faireſt and moſt advantageous point of light, re- 
quires more art and judgment in the uſe of the above Particles, than moſt people would, 
without mature reflection, ever imagine. 
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A Sentence is either Simple or Compound, 

The Former (according to the grammatical idea of the term) is a Period, or Set of 
Words, in which ſome perfect ſenſe, or ſentiment of the mind is fully comprebended; at, 
* j*ſus Twept,—Cbrift died. Vice is odious.—Virtue is a beauty, &C. 

Tae examples above produced are called /imple Sentences, as being nothing more than 
Nuns $:b/tantive, or names in the Nominative Caſe, and proper Verbs or Affirmations joined 
to them 3 without which they could never be underſtood, 

A Compound Sentence is, where two, or more ſimple Sentences are joined together by pro- 


per Particles z as, © chere is à time to pipe, and a time to dance; @ time to wert, and à time 
tv Play. C 3 of 
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O the Concord between the Subſtantive and the Verb. 


The Noun Subflantive, or name, is the thing, or perſon, that either is, does, or ſuffers : 
and this, for the moſt part, is ſet before the Verb; as for inftance, “ William is faſf aſleep ; 
Thomas is awake; I am at work; You are at play; He, or He, is gone to market ; We, ye, « 
they, are gone a fiſhing,” &c. a 

This rule, however, is inverted in the four ſeveral caſes hereunder particularly men. 
tioned z viz, When a queſtion is aſked ;——When any word of command is given; — When 
a ſentence is conditional z—and when the Particle (there) or (its ) precedes the 4 rmaticr., 

In the firſt place, we ſay, “ Could William ever be fo careleſs ;? Could any ſervants ever bs 
more inſolent Does the tea-kettle boil F—Ts fupper ready? &. 

In the ſecond caſe, that is to ſay, in point of any poſitive command: As, Mind your 
bufineſs.—Reed your book. — Hold your tongue,” &c. 

Where the 3 is conditional, we expreſs ourſelves thus : “ Had T been apprebenſine 
of the man's infincerity, I would never bawe trufled bim with a ſpilling. Were I a man of 
= IT would advance all ”.y relations, &c, 

In the laſt place, we ſay ; ** There vas a committee of the Bank of England ſat yeſterday, 
= There was a great debate in the bouſe of parliament thi; morning.— It was the buſband, not 
the wvife, that was found guilty.— It was a mare, and not a bor ſe, that won the race.“ 

Tho' a Noun or Name is, for the moſt part, the NNominative Cz:/e to the ; vet this 
rule is not always obſerved; for, in the firſt place, a Verb, or 1 put into the 
Infinitive Mcd, is ſometimes ſubſtituted inſtead of a Neun or ame; as for initance, 
« To laugh at church is very indecent.—To ſpeak Gifreſpefful y of a benefattor, is mo/t Game- 
foly wngrateful.— To die for the good of one's country, is a truiy beroic aftisn,”” &c, 

ometimes, again, a hole ſentence is made uſe of as the Nminative Ca/e to the Perb ; 
as for example, A bezr'y zeal, and an ardent inclination, tc ſerwe our great Creator, is 1 
Je fence againſt all miſtakes of importance in prints of religion,” &c, 

Now the general rule for finding out the Nomirative Caje to the Verb is, to aſ the 
queſtion, 200, or wha: * And the word that anſwers to So or what is, does, or ſu fers; 
is the Neominative Caſe. As in the preceding queſtions, What is vc indecent ? 70 
wwhiftle at church. What is mc amefully ungrateful? To ſpeak di(reſpeful' of a 
* bat is our beſt fence 742. A — — Kc. Jp f * fey of 

Again, 1 fng.—You dance, —He play. — We, ye, or thy 1 k. — Here aſk the queſtion, 
© e fings, dances, plays, or works - T, you,” &c, 

Here tis to be obſcrved, that the Verb muſt always agree with the ſubſtantive Mon or 
Name, in number and perſon; as, T love, theu loveſt, be loweth, or loves; coe, ye, or they 
love.— Here, we muſt not ſay, I /aves, or we loves, &c. 

When two ſubſtantives of the Singular Number precede the V,, then the Ne muſt 
be in the Plural; as for inſtance, My brother Jabs and my ſiſter Mary were at the Play 
laft nigbt, (not wa.“ My father and I zb at dinner r-g:ther, in Guild ball, laft 
Lerd May:r's day (act was), © The Lord Mayr and bis Lady are to be at St. Pauls this 
werning”” (not 1s), &Cc, 

Mete. If a celleftive Noun, that is to ſiy, a Name, which expreſſ-s a great number of 
perſons, though itſelf be fingilar, precedes the Verb, the Verb miſt be in the Plural 
Number; as, ** The mb <oere very cutragrous in the flreets laſt viel:“ (not was }J,— Never 
mind wwiat the wulgar ſay, or as" (Not ſays, or does }, =© The Eng i army are now in 
Germany” (not i), &c. 


Of the Concord between the Subſtantive and He Adjective. 


In the Eg Teorgre, when we apply an AdjeFive to a SubRantive, we make no diſtine- 
tion (as Grammariars do in Latin } of Caſe, Gender cr N.mber ; for we ſay, a mdf man; 
an inſolent tn; an afetted fup: or, in the plural; midi men; inſolent women; 
affected f þs, &c. 

Note. he Pants This, in the Eingular N.mber, wakes Tocſe in the Plural: as, 
4% This bat is mine; but th:fe tos are yours - This chair is broken, but theſe are whole and 
found.” 

Again, me Pronzun That, in the S gli, Number, makes 70% in the Plural: As, 
% Ti pair of ges in the window a+ you's, but Thoſe on the table ar: mine, — 7 oat ſilver 
tark.r{ is my anldord s, but Th fo {ler car k were berrewed,"" &c. 

Nite, once more, that the Engr: ſb At,eHice, fer the moſt part, indeed, precedes the 
Su'flintize; . a f priſp:t; a new built bouſez a pacing borſe, &c. but there are 
ſome except n« to this pener 4] tale, 

And, in the fir pac, the Adjetive is frequently parted from the Subſiantive, whena 
Verb untervenes; as, © Truly brave and e et is the man, wee dies in the defence of bis country, 
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Very richly and g dreſt are the ladies when they ge to Court. Infallib y true are all the 
doctrines of the ſacr ſcriptures,” &c, 


Sometimes, again, the Adjeftive follows the Subſtantive, when the Article (the) comes 

between; as, © George the Third, King of Great Britain, &c,—Levis the Fifteenth, King 
e, &ce 

os Ae follows the Subſtantive in the following grammatical expreſſion; as, a 
Ferb active; a Verb paſſive; a Verb neuter, &c. 

To conclude : Adjectives (as we have hinted before) are often made uſe of as Subſtantives; 
as, the general, for the general cemmander ; the ſubalterns, for the inferior officers. All, for 401 
ors ſeme, for ſome men; and orbers, for otber men. As for inſtance; * All were fearnd. 


guilty of higb-treaſon ; ſome were beheaded, and ethers bung up at TJyburn.“ 
Of the Concord between the Relative and the Antecedent. 


A relative Sentence is one that has in it the relative AdjeAive who, or which ; at, © Thie 
is the lady <uho ſhone at Bath, —That is the happy man obo is the lady's bridegroom, This is 
be unlucky borſe which threw me into the river.—That is the ſvip which brought me bome ſafe 
from H land, &c. 

The Relative muſt always be of the ſame number, and *perſon, as the Antecedent ; as, 
« Thrice happy is be wwho 5 beloved by his Maker, = Unſpe:kably unbappy are they who die 
in their fins.” — | 

Sometimes, indeed, the Relative is ſuppreſſed 3 as, This is the man I am infinitely 
obliged to; for, to whom I am obliged.— Tat is the lady i love beyond my life ; for, om 1 

0 ve, Ec. | 

- Ther: are divers fgures made uſe of in ſome ſentences; but, as they rather belong to the 
Art of Rhetoric, than that of Grammar, we ſhall purpoſely decline ſaying any thing about 
them; as being, in ſome meaſure, foreign to our preſent purpoſe. 


K FUNCTUUTION 

Of Sentences both ſingle and compound are formed Periods, which as they cannot.confit 
of leſs than two Members, ſo they ſhould got have more than four; for diſſertations 
where the Periods are too long, are attended not only with great difficulty to the perſon who 
Jelivers them, but with confuſion and reluctance to thoſe who hear them: And for that 
reaſon, they ſeldom meet with favour and applauſe. 

As the Members, therefore, of a compleat Peried are four: ſo they are diſtinguiſhed 
by four ſeveral marks; which are commonly called Points or Steps z that is to ſay, the 
Comma, marked thus (,) ; the Semicolon, thus (;); the Colon, thus (:); and the Pe- iod, 
Full. point or Stop, marked thus (+)» And the reaſon that theſe diſti nctions are thus made, 
is this; becauſe no wwhole period is to be pronounced in one breath, bat requires more or leſs 
paxſes, as the nature of the ſubject requires, 

The firſt Mart, or C:mma, is uſed, when we make ſo ſmall a pauſe, as whilſt only we 
can tell one; and is made uſe of, for the moſt part, in order to diſtinguiſh particular names 
and things; as the names of the four moſt holy Evangeliſts, Mattbeso, Muri, Luke, and 
Fobn—t he four ſeaſons of the year, viz. Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter —the twelve 
months, as, January, February, March, &c,—and the three diviſions of virtue; namely, 
the buman, focial, and divine, &c. ' 

The tecond Mark, or Semicolon, is made uſe of to denote a pauſe whilſt we can tell two, 
and is moſt frequent, next to the Comma.—This is afhxed to ſuch parts of a Peried, avhave 
one or more Comms in them, and contain only a part of the declaration of the ſuvject ; 
as in the following Periad; ( If they be tempred, they reſiſt; if mole#ed, they ſuffer it 
patiently ; if praiſed, they bumble themſelves ; and attribute it all ro the Aimighty. 

The third Mark, or Colon, makes three times the ap of a Comma; and is made uſe of 
to ſuch parts of a Sentence or Period only, wherein the ſenſe, or aſſertion, is perfectly 
finiſhed. As for example; © In the beginning, God created th: heavens and the eartb: And 
the earth was without furm, and void: And darkneſs vas upon the face of the deep.” : 

And here, the reader may obſerve, that the ſubject of the Periad differs, where the two 
Colons are regulacly placed, | 

A Full peint, or Stop, is placed no where but at the end of a Period; that is to ſay, 
_ ras „hole declaration upon any particular topic, whether long or ſhort, is perfectly 

ainede 

Beſides theſe, however, there are divers other notes, characters, or marks, made uſe of 


in the Ortbegraphy of moſt languages, as well as the Engliſh; and which frequently occurs - 
And theſe are | | | 


Firit, A Note of Interrogation, marked thus (?), 
Secondly, A Note of Admiration, marked thus ('). 
The former is always made uſe of when any queſtion is aſked, As, © Ne is thrre ? 
I bere are you going -I ben «vill eu N at o'clock is it?“ &. The 
4 
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The latter is made uſe of indeed, not only in caſes of Admiration, but Exclamaticn 
likewife. As, „ O for ſhame! — Mas the like ever ſeen -M as ever age ſo corrupt 
0 times -O manners I- heavens ! &e. 

An Accent, marked thus (), denotes that ſyllable in a word, whereon the ſtreſs of the 
voice is to be laid: As to torment (the Verb), to diſtinguiſh it from the Subſtantive, wWhicy 
is accented on the firſt /y//ab/e, thus, 19rment. | 

An Ap:flrophe, marked thus (0, denotes that there are two words contracted into one; 
as I/, for I will; you may'nt, for you may not; be ſba nt, for be pa not, &c. 

It is uſed likewifcin the geritive caſe of Nouns, by way of contraction; as, Gad'; glory, 
for the glary of God ; Job's integrity, for the integrity of Job, &c, 

An Aſteriſm, cr Aſteriſt, marked thus {*); and an Obeliſe, marked thus (+); are uſeg 
for references to ſome note, either in the margin or the Het of the page. 

A Paragraph marked thus (); and a Sein marked thus (SN); are frequently uſed, 
but more particularly in the Sacred Scriptures, when a new ſubject or ſection is begun. 

A Quotation, which is generally marked thus (, that is, two commas inverted; is uſed 
to denote ſome paſſage extracted from ſome author, worthy of the reader's particular notice, 

A Hyphcn, marked thus (-, is uſed for the ſeparation of compound words ; as, Cbriſt. maſi- 
diy, Lady day, Mal-contents, Water-mill, &c. 

A Parenth:fis, marked thus (); or a Crotchet, marked thus [I; is made uſe of to 
include an expreſſion in the midſt of a ſentence, of a different import; as in the followin 
text; © For to their per {I bear record) they ewere willing ; where the ſenſe of the ſen. 
tence is compleat without the words fo included, 

A Dialy/is, marked thus (..), when placed over two w2zvels, denotes that they are not a 
diththorg, but two diſtinct ſyllables. 

An Index, marked thus (c), points to ſome particular paſſage, that is of more impor- 
tance, and more remarkable than ordinary. 

Be ſides theſe, there are divers other characters, or marks, made uſe of, by way of al bre. 
wiation, by tradeſmen, mathematicians, afironomers, phyſicians, &c. which are needleſs here, 
we humbly conceive, to be particularly ſpecified. 

Having ſaid thus much conceraing Points or Stops, we come now to the uſe of Capital 
Letters, which are to be uſed only, firſt, in the beginning of woerdt, and never in the 
middle. Secondly, after a period or full-ſtop, either in Proſe or Verſe. Thirdly, at the begin- 
ning of all proper Names ; as of Mn, Women, Countries, Cities, Rivers, &c, Fourthly, at 
the beginning of every emphatica! Word ; tuch as God, Je us Chrift, the King, the Queen, 
&c. And 1a®}y the Prenzun I, and the exclamatory O, muſt 2Iways be Capital Letters. 

Note. All books are printed either in Roman CharaFers or Types, the Black Letter, or 


the Talic: But the two laſt are now very ſparingly uſed, 
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* © * . d 
Of Proſe and Verz; as alſo, of the Variety of Styles peculiar to 
feme Authors. 
HATEVER we eat, or write, is either naturally in Proſe, or artificially in 
DV er ſe. 

The ferner, being the common and general way, is a natural and proper connexion of 
words thrown int» perfect (ſentences, without being confined by any poetical meaſures, in 
opp ſi ion to r | 

Tue latter con ds in a number of w rd; which have a certain cadence, and deter- 
mined meifur-; the like being alſo reterated in the courſe of a Poem, in oppoſition ta 
P. ſe. Or, in other terms, verſes are a particulier method of delivering our thoughts, 
either without or w th an ur nont us n 3 which bine c nils in a certain proportion 
of ſer, r 5 Hei in each vere, cr lite, and a conformity of ſound at the cloſe of 


ſevera! wer /cs, 
* 
ETYLTES 

A Sry/e in any language) is n hing mere, than a particular mannner of delivering 2 
mans h's in wg, agreceble io hee, of Syntex. 

Nu Sy es ar- 45 various as men's faces, or voices; and every one has a Style that is 
pr per and peculiar to he elt. However, the Stile ought always to be adapted to the 
Sabjef ; and be tithe: ie, moderate, or ſublime. 

The %% is that, waich is often called, the %%% or ſimple; or, in ather terms, the 


erdina'y and fm , Siy/e; which requires little or no ornament, but that of a natural 
of 
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mmon expreſſion: and this is proper for any epiſtolary correſpondence, dialogues, and 
5 13 ks as are calculated for the inſtruction of youth in any of the arts and ſciences, 
os : moderate Style, or, in other terms, an equable or intermediate Style, I mean that 
bd a medium betwixt the plain and ſublime; is that which goes ſomething beyond 
o_— but aims not at the loftineſs of the other, And this is properly uſed for narratives, 
"hronicles; hiſtories, and annals, 


The ſablime Style is that which conſiſts in pompous words and ſentences; which, by 
zts noble boldnels, attracts, or rather commands the attention of the hearer, and extorts 
” ration and applauſe, even from ſuch as are unwilling to give it. It is adorned with 
re of rhetorical figures, artfully introduced to move the paſſions, In a word, it 
HE as it were, and /ightens, For which reafon, this is peculiorly uſed in tragedies, 
orations, and ocher perſuaſory diſcourſes on ſubjects of the higheſt importance. 

There are two other Styles, which, without any impropricty, may be termed the two 
extremes; namely the Lacenic, and Aſiatic Styles, ; a 

The former (ſo called from Lacenia, a city of the Lacedemonians, where it was uſed to 
an affectation or exceſs) is a conciſe ſtyle that comprehends a great deal of matter in a 
narrow compa 8. : : a 

The latter (ſo called from the people of Aja, who affected to write and ſpeak in the 
forid way) is a Style that is very redundant and prolix; or where abundance of words are 
made uſe: of to expreſs but alittle matter, 255 WT : 

There is another Scyle, indeed, called the dry, or jejune Style, which is deſtitute of all 
ornament, and ſpitit; and this I imagine, but tew aftect, and no one would recommend, | 

Having thus given my young readers a tranſient idea of the various S les which they will 
probably mect with in the proſecution of their ſtudies; 1 might nere not only naturally, 
but pertinently enough, lay down ſome ſelect rules for their obſervance, 1n their future 
practice of the Art of Compofirion 5 but as ren af of that kind are of no immediate con- 
dern; and as brevity, conſiſtent with per ſpicuiq, is profe ſſedly aimed at throughout the 
whole cf this preſent undertaking, I ſhall cloſe this Compendious Englifh Grammar with a few 
general inftruftions for reading and ſp:aking our Mother. tongue Ja; or, in other terms, 
with elegance, propriety, and a good srace; as being an accompliſhment more immediately 
requiſite, and a concern of the laſt importance. a ; 

In order, therefore, that the young reader may attain fo laudable a qualification, he 
muſt have an adequate idea of, and perfectly underſtand, the ſeveral Articles hereunder 
particularly mentioned, ; 

And, in the firſt place, he muſt have a competent notion of the nature and ground - 
work of accenting his wwords, As this, however, is a concern of no ſmall importance, 
ſo it is not to be aitaineq any otherwiſe, than by an »ffiduous care, and daily practice. 
And for that reaſon, the judicious Compiler of the Dictionaty annexed has been p-culiarly 
careful in this reſpect, in order to prevent a vicious pronunciation. And it 1s further 
evident, that the very ſame word is frequently a noun and a verb likewiſe; and that 
the ſenſe of it is to be determined nly by the different accent, or ftreſs of the voice that 
is put upon it; for if it de a nun or name only, the accent muſt be laid on the fr ft ſyllable; 
but when 'tis an afrrmation, or verb, and fignifies ation, the fireſs of the voice muſt be 
placed on the /aft: As will more fully appear by the ſhort table hereunder written, 


TT TT 4A 3 3-© 
Nouns, Verbs. 


Nouns, Verbs. 
Ab- ſent To ab- ſent Ac“ cent To ac-cent 
Cement To ce-ment Co'n-vert To con- vert 
Fe'r-ment To fer-ment In'-cenſe To in-cenſe 
O'bject To ol jèct Pi ſent To pre- ſent 
Re- cord To re-c0:d Su'b jeRt To tub-jeRt 
Here we muſt obſerve, that as the above di 


ſyllables have ſometimes an accent on the frf, 
and ſometimes on the 4%; ſo in tes, or words conſiſting of three [y/l1b/es, the accent 
or fireſs of the voice lies ſometimes on the fir, ſometimes on the ſecord, and often on 
the 4; as will appear by the following tables. Tho', in this caſe, it is true, the accent 
makes no alteration in the ſenſe, as it does above. 


; BY Ts Ty 4 a8 8 
Accent on the fr, 


Accent on the brſt, Accent on the firſt, 
A“ val rice I“ -mi tate | ia'-li-ty 
Bôan-ti ful Kna-ve-ry R1' vu-let 
Cha'-ri ty L!'-ber-ty Se-cre-1y 
Di'-li gence Mo'.delety Tem-pe-rance 
E”"-ne-my Nac-ra-tive Va- ni- ty 
Fa“ mi- ly O mi- nous Wil- der- neſs 
Gri'-ti-tude Pa"ra-diſe vel ter day, 
Har- mo- ny 


TABLE 


* 
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Accent on the ſecond Syllable. Accent on the ſecond Syllable. 
A- bün- dance | La- cõ- nic 
Bra-va-do Ma-jeſ-tic 
Ca-the-dral No-vem-ber 
De-m0o'-!lith | Oc-t6-ber 
Em-ploy-ment Pre-cep-tor 
Fa- na tic Re mẽm- ber 
Gi gan- tic Sep tẽm- ber 
Im-: per- fect To- bac- co 

3 

Accent on the third Syllable. Accent on the third Syllable. 
Ap-pre hend Miſ ap-ply* 
Bri-ga-dier | over come 
Ca-ya-licr Per-ſe-vere 
Diſ-ap-pear Re-com-mend 
E-ver-more Su-per-fi'ne 
Gre-na-dier Un-be-lict 
Here-to-fore Vo-lun teer 
Ia-cor- rèct Yeſ-ter-ni'ght 


Note, moſt Poly/y/lab/es, or words of four or more ſyllablet, have ſometimes tepo and 
ſometimes three Accents; as for inftance, in ar“-bi tra- tor, be&-ne-fac'-tor, com'-men-ti. 
tor, mil-ti-pli-ca-tion, trãn - ſub- ſtän · ti- ã ti on. ä 

Note, likewiſe the deuble Accent, marked thus (“) is uſed to denote, that a certain 
letter, in many Hllables, tho' wrote but once, is ſounded as if it were double, or wrute 
twice; as in the words a'-ni-mal, &-le-ment, i“-mi-tate, &-ra-cle, Sc. And unleſs a 
reader or ſpeaker be very careful in this particular, his expreſſion or delivery will prove not 
only vicious, but harſh and diſagreeable to thoſe who liſten to his diſcourſe, 


And as the buſineſs of accenting aright is thus requiſite in pr; ſe; it is much more ſo in 


Perry. 


It is in this, indeed, that their ſpecfic difference principally confiſts in the Engliſh 
Tongue: for an Engliſh Ferſe, for the moſt part, is nothing more than a line of ten feet, each 
contiſting of a ſhort find a long ye, alternately throughout, as in the following Diftich ; 

In modeſt wirds admit of ns defence; 
For want of decency is want of ſenſe. 

This diſtinction, indeed, of ſhort and long ſyllables in Letin Postey, is called Quantity; 
but in Exgliſ Poetry, it is nothing more than what we call Accent in Proſe, 

Here, however, it is to be obſerved, that there 1s a kind of Harmony of notes and ſounds 
in Proſe as well as Verſe, which depends on the guantity of expreſſion, as to long and ſhort, 
{ud and low, grade and acute; in much the ſame manner as there is in mufick itſelf, which 
ie nothing but a % medulation of ſounds, abitratted from verbal. And it mutt be allowed, 
that a notion of the gr2oznd of harmony, and'a milicaltear, are, in a great meaſure, neceſſary 
to enable him that either reads or ſpeaks, to deliver himſelf with propriety and a good grace, 

In the art of reading and ſpeaking juſtly, there is ancther article of great importance to 
be well obſerved ; namely, that which grammar iis uſually call Emphaſis; that is to fay, 
the pronunciation of ſome particular cards witli a peculiar energy, and ſtrength of expreſ- 
ſion; for according as th.s Emphaſis is placed on the ſeveral words which compoſe it, the 
ſenſe may be capable of quite different ſignification*, 

And from what we have here advanced, we may obſerve, how highly requiſite it is to 
avoid, with the utmoſt precaution, that vici us manner of delivery or utterance, commonly 
called a Monstony; that is to fay, ſuch an even ard invartable tene of the woice, which 
neither riſes nor falt; and conſ:quently wherein no ſuch thing as Accent, Quantity, or 
Emphaſis, cn poſſibly be; by which diſagreeable manner of pronunciation, ſcarce any ſenſe 
can be made of what ſuch a miſerable Oraror either reads or ſpeaxs, Ina word, without a 
proper accent or empbajis the diction is lifeleſs, unaffecting, and inſipid: and nothing can 
poſſibly be more irk ſome to a judicious ear. | 

Tro conclude : There is no poſſibility of any perſons rea ing juſtly, or ſpeaking with 
propriety, unleſs he be a perfect maſter of the S jet on which he preſumes to haranguez 
for if the full force and true ſenſe of each « ord and ſentence be not thoroughly underſtood; 
it cannot, of courſe, be expreſſed with a proper empoaſis and accent. And, in a word, to 
deſcant upon any topic without having a competeat knowledge of it, is preſumption to the 
kaſt degree, if not tolly in the abſtract, : 
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GOVERNMENT AND TRADE 


O F 


1. BE; 


NE of the moſt uſeful branches of Knowledge, and of which no Bx rox ſhould 
be ignorant, is that of the Conftitution of his Native Country. This is abtolutely 
neceſſary in a nation where al! are Politicians, and where all are governed only by 

thoſe laws which they, or their Fathers, either perlonally, or by their repielentatives, were 

108 al} ing. 

e, latte was founded on principles of Liberty; its Conſtitution 

is the work of a wile and brave People, who, confizering that all power was derived 

from them, and was to be ſubfer-ient to their happineſs, committed it into the hands of the 

Three States, who were to be a mutual ſupport, and a mutual check to each other, and vet 

ſo crdered, that the intere{t of each is beſt promoted, by each confining itſelf within its 

8 Lo bg is here inveſted with the higheſt prerogative, has all the henours, and 

all the ſplendor of Majeſty, and is only limited where Power might become Prranny, and 

here he might be capable 1 Injuring either himfelt or bis People. By this means, we 
reap all the advantages, witho t any of the eviisof a Mornarchical Government, * AKing 

« (ſays an ble Author) has a divine right to govern well. A divine right to govern 111, is 

« an abſurdity 2: and to aſſert it is blaſphemy.”” The King of England has the power of do- 

ing good im its fuiloſt extent. This is the only power that can give ham true dignity and 

diftineniſhed honour: for it is not the leaſt diminution to his glory, that he 1s conßned 
from doine what would tarnifh his reputation, and render bim infamous to poſterity: on 
the contrary, this is a circumſtance that r.nders h m truly great, and rai'es him above all 
the Tyrants of the Ear h: Our King (fays am dern Patriot) in the truſt and dignity 

« of his office, tranſcends ail other Kings and Emperors on the globe, as far as we excel 

« aj] other Subicts in Liberty, ſo that he may not unjuſtly be called a Kixe or Kr Nds, 

« while mott of the mighty Monarchs of other nations are no more than the Malt-rs of 

« ſome hers of Slave.“ The King of England receives all his honour, power, and autho- 

rity from the Laws; and theretore, at his mounting the Throne, he binds himſelf by a 

ſolemn oath to make them the rule of his conduct, and before he receives one oath of alle- 

glance, is obliged to ſwear to obſerve the Great Chorter of the Engliſh Liberties, and thus, 
at his Coronation, r-news the original compact between the King and his Subjects. He then 
becomes the Heal of the State, the ſupreme caithly Governor, and 1s himſelf ſubje& to none 
but Gon and the Laws, to which he is as much bound to pay obedience, as the meaneſt 

Subi-&t, Thowgh he has not the power of making Laws, yet no Law can be enacted with- 

out his conſent 3 and though the execution of them is always entruſted to his care, he ean- 

not {e122 the property of the molt inconſiderable man in his dominions, except it be for- 
feited by Law, On the contrary, the Subject may, without the leaſt danger, ſue his Sove- 
rien, or thoſe who att in his name, and under his authority; he may do this in open 

Court, chers the King may be caſt, and be oblige] to pay damages to his Subject. He 

cannot take away the Liberty of the leaſt individual, unleſs he has by ſome illegal act for- 
teited his right to Liberty; or except » hen th- State is in danger, and the Repreſentatives of 

the People think the public ſafety makes it n-ceflary that he ſhould have the power of con- 
firing perſons, and ſeizing the r pap rs on a ſuſpicion of guilt; but this power is always 
given him only fur a limited time, The King has a right to pardon, but neither he nor 
the Judges, to whom he delegates his authority, can condemn a man as criminal, except he 
de fr't found guilty by Twelve Men who muſt be his Peers or his Equals. That the Judces 
may 5 e inZuenced by the Ring, or his Miniſters, to miſrepreſent the caſe to the Jury, 
they hie heir ſalar es for lite, aud not during the pleaſure of the Sovereign, Neither 
can che King tike away, or endanger the life of any Sybje& without trial, and the perſons 
being firſt chargeable with a capital Crime, as trealon, murder, felony, or ſome hr 


injurious 


1 

in arĩous to ſociety 3 nor can any Subject be deprived of his liberty for the higheſt crime, tin 
ſome proof of his guilt be given, upon oath, before a Magiſtrate; and he has then a tight 
eo inſiſt upon being brought, the firit opportunity, to a fair trial, or to be, reſtored to lj. 
berty on giving ſufficient bail for his appearance, If a man is charged with a capital gc. 
fence, he muſt not undergo the iguominy of being tried for his life, till the evidences of! iq 
guilt are laid before the Grand Jury of the town or county in which the fact is alledged 1, 
be committed, and not without twelve of them agreeing to find the bill of indictment agalnſt 
him. If they do this, he is to Rand a trial before twelve other men, whoſe Opinion 
is definitive, Ia ſome caſes, tae man (who is always ſuppoſed innocent till there is ſuff. 
cient proof of his guilt) is allowed a copy of his indictment, in order to help him to make 
his detence. Ie is alto furnithed with the pannel, or lift of the Jury, who are his true and 
proper judges, that h: may learn their characters, and diſcover whether they want abilities 
or whether they are prejudiced againt him, He may, in open Court, peremptorily object 
to twenty of the number“, and to as many more as he can give any reaſon for their not be. 
ing admitted his judges, till at laſt twelve unexceptionable men, the neighbours of the 
paity accuſed, or living near the place where the ſuppoſed fact was committed, are ſworn, 
to Tive a truce verdict according to the evidence produced in Court. By challenging the 
Jy, the Priſoner prevents all poſſibility of bribery, or the influence of any ſuperior 
power: by their living near the place where the fat was committed, they are ſuppoſed to 
de men who knew the Priſoner's courſe of life, and the credit of the evidence. Theſe only 
are the judges, from whoſe ſentence the Priſoner is to expect life or death; and upon their 
integrity and underſtanding, the lives of all that are brought in danger ultimately depend, 
and from their judgment there lies no appeal: they are therefore to be all of one mind, and 
after they have fully heard the evidence, are to be confined without meat, drink, or candle, 
| $4! they are unanimous in acquitting Or condemning the priſoner, Every Juryman is, there- 
fore, inveſted with a ſolemn and awfu) truſt, If he, without evidence, ſubmits his opinion 
to that of any of the other Jury, or yields in complaiſance to the opinion df the Judge; if 
he nezieGs to examine with the utmott care; if he queitions the veracity of the witneſſes, 
who may be of an infamous character; or, after the moſt 1mpartial hearing, has the leaſt 
doubt upon his mind, and yet joins in condemning the perſon accuſed, he will wound his 
own conſcience, and bring upon himſelf the complicated guilt of perjury and murder, The 
freedom of Engliſhmen coafifts in its being out of the power of the Judgefon the bench to 
injure them, for declaring a man inn-cent, whom he wiſhes to be brought in guilty, Was 
not this the cate, Juries would be uſeleſs; fo far from being judges themſelves, they would 
onle be the too!s-of another, whoſe province it is not to guide, but to give a ſanction to 
their determination. Tyranny might triumph over the lives and liberties of the Subject, 
and the judge on the bench be the Miniiter of the Prince's vengeance. 

Thefe ere the glorious privileges which we enjoy above any other Nation wpon earth, 
Juries have always been conſidered as giving the moſt effectual check to Tyranny ; for in 
a nation like this, where a King can do nothing againſt Law, they are a ſecurity that he 
ſnall never make the Laws, by a bad adminiſtration, the inſtrument of cruelty and op- 
pretin: was it not for Turies, the advice given by Father Paul in his Maxims of the Re- 
public of Fenice might take effect in its fulleſt latitude, *6 When the offence is committed 


* The party may challenge thirty- five in caſe of Treaſon, and txyenty in caſe of Felony, with- 
0:7? ſhexwing any cauſe, and as many mere 25 be can offign cauſe againſ}, 
+ Some bade hen fined for baving fruit in their pochets ben they were withdrawn to con- 
Aer of ei verdick, though they aid not eat it, 1. Leon. Dyer, I 37. 
t Some Furymen (ſays M.. Clace, in bis Englith Liberties) may be apt to jay, that if 
« wwe do not find ar the Fudge directs, we may come into trouble, the Fudge may fine us, &, 
« ] anſwer, Ns Fudge dares offer ary ſuch thing ; you are tbe proper Judges of the matters be- 
« fire you, and your ſouls are at ſtake; you ought to att free'y, and are noi bound, though the 
« (rt demand it, to give the reaſon coly you bring it in this or thus ; for you of the Grand 
ee Fury are ſrvorr ti the contrary, Viz. to deep ſecret your fellows council and your otun: and 
« yu of the Perry Fury are no way obliged to declare your motives, for it may not be convenient. 
% Tn Nen Elizabeth s days a man was arraigned for murder before F</l.ce Anderion ; the 
« evidence waas {> ſtrong, that eleven of the twelve avere preſently 2 bim guilty, the 
« eν¹ man ie, and kept them ſo long that they wwere ready to ſtarve, and at laſt made 
« them comply with bim, and bring in the Priſoner not guilty. The Judge, wbo bad ſeveral 
c rims wim "iſhed him to join with bis Fellcaus, being fur; rized, ſent for bim, and diſcourſes 
« lim private'y, to whom, wpon apromiſe of indenini'y, be at laſt cnoned, that be himſelf was 
« the man thai did the murder, and the Priſoner was innocent, and that ve ws reſav nol to 
« add poijiry, anda ſe.ord murder to the H.“ 117 
by 
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6 by a Nobleman againſt a Subject, (ſays he) let all ways be tried to juſtify him; and if they 


« is not poſſible to be done, let him be chaſtiſed with greater noiſe than damage. if it bs 
« a Subject that has aſtronted a Nobleman, let him be purithed with the utmoſt ſeverity, 
« that the Subject may not get too great a cuſtom of laying their hands on the Patrician 
« Orders.“ In ſhort, was it not for Juries, a corrupt Nobleman might, whenever he pleaſed, 
act the Tyrant, while the Judge would have that power which 15 now denied to dur Rings, 
But by our happy Conſtitution, which breathes nothing but Liberty and Equity, all imagi- 
nary indulgence is allowed to the meaneſt as well as the greateſt, When a Priſoner is 
brought to take his trial, he 1s freed trom all bonds; and though the Judges are ſuppoſed 
to be Counſel for the Priſoner, yet, as he may be incapable of vindicating his own cauſe, 
other Counſel are- allowed him; he may try the validity and legality of the indictment, 
and may ſet it aſide, if it be contrary to Law. Nothing is wanting to clear up the caute 
of Innocence, and to prevent the Sufferer from ſinking under the power of corrupt Judges 
4nd the oppreſſion of the Great. The racks and tortures that are cruelly made ute of 
ja other parts of Europe, to make a man accuſe himielf, are here unknown, and none 
uniſhed without conviction, but he who retuies to plead in his own defence. 

But, after all this, does the King loſe any part of his rea} dignity by not having the power 
to interfere, to rob and murder at pleaſure ? No: his Honour reſuits from the ſatiety of his 
Subjects, and the God-like power ot diffuling only happineis, by a ſtrict obſervance of the 
Laws, and in ſometin. es ſoftening the rigour ot them wich mercy. The Royal Prerogative 
conſiſts in the right of declaring war and making peace; in giving his aſſent to ſuch new 
laws as he apprehends will be for the good of his Subjects, and withholding it, when he 
believes that they will be hurtful ; he is inveſted with the power of aſſembling, adjourning, 
proroguing, and diſſolving the Houſes of Parliament, and conſequentlꝝ of putting a ſtop to 
the conſultations of both, when he beheves that they are acting inconſiſtent with the rights 
of each other, and the good of the community. He has the liberty of coining money, He 
js the fountain of Honour; but though he gives Nobthty, their independence is ſecured by 
his not having it in his power to take it away. He has the right᷑ of commanding the A rmy, 
and the Militia is under his controul. His perſon is ſacred ; and a Snb;e&t, for a ſingle act 
of Treafon, not only loſes his life, but his heirs are deprived of his eſtate, He is allowed a 
Privy Council to aſſiſt him with their advice, and the perſons of thoſe Members of which 
this Council is compoſed, are alſo ſacred. He has the ſ:preme power in all cauſes, Eccleſi- 
aſtical as well as Civil, by which the Clergy are diveſted of all dominion over the conſcience, 
which is wiſely left to him to whom it properly belongs—to that God, who atone can 
ſearch the heart; and by this means Perſecution is prevented, and Religious Liberty ſe- 
cured, 

In every kingdom, and in every fate, there are always perſons diſtinguiſhed by birth, 
ziches, and honours ;z advantages which give them ſuch a confiderable weight in the Govern= 
ment, that were they to be confounded with the multitude, they would have no intereſt in 
ſupporting Liberty; for às moſt of the popular reſolutions would he made to their pre1vdice, 
the Public Liberty would be their Slavery, The ſhare they are therefore allowed in the Le- 
giſlature, is in proportion to the intereſt they have in the State; and from hence it is that 
they form a body of Nobles, that has a right to put a ſtop to the enterprizes of the People, 
to counterbalance the right which the People enjoy, of putting a ſtop to their encroach. 
ments. 

The Legiſlative Power is committed to theſe two Bodies, to that of the Nobles, ard thar 
ef the Repreſentatives of the People, each of which have ſeparate views and inteteſts. But 
here there is this eſſential difference; for while the individuals who compoſe the Houſe of 
Commons enjoy their power but for a limited time, and can only be reflored by new powers 
given them by their Conſtituents, the privileges enjoyed by the Members of the Houſe of 
Lords are in their own nature hereditary, And this is the more neceſſary, as their hizn 
prerogatives render them ſubject to popular envy, and conſequently their privileges muſt, in 
a free State, be always in danger, The only diſadvantage that can poſſibly ariſe from this 
is, that as their power is hereditary, they might be tempted to purſue their own intereſt to 
the prejudice of the Public; and therefore to prevent this, where they might receive the 
greateſt pecuniary advantages from being corrupt, as in the cate of granting fupplies, they 
have only the power of retufing, while the Commons alone have that of enacting. 

The Great, we have already ſaid, are always expoſed to popular envy; and therefore, were 
they to be judged by the People, they might be in the greateſt danger from their Judges; 
they would then want the privilege of being tried by their Peers, a priviiege enjoyed by the 
meaneſt Subject. They are therefore not. to be tried by the ordinary Courts of Judicatute, 
but by that part of the Legiſlature of which each is a member. As all human compoſitions 
muſt be defective, and the beſt laws in ſome inſtances too ſevere; and as the national Judges 
are mere paſſive beings, incapable of moderating either the force o 1igour o the Laws, this 
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part of the Legiſlature is here, as well as in the former caſe, a neceſſary Tribunal, to whom 
it belongs to moderate the Law, In their deciſions, they give not their opinions upon oath . 
but each laying his right hand on his heart, gives his verdict upon the ſingle teſtimony of 
his Honour, Thus are the Lords inveſted with every outward mark of dignity, and with 
all the privileges neceſſary to maintain their rank in all its ſplendor; and yet are fo limiteg 
that they have not the power to encroach upon the Rights and Liberties of the inferin 
Subjects. 

But while the privileges of the Lords are preſerved, and other wiſe purpoſes anſwered k 
their having a ſhare of the Legiſlative Power, the privileges of all interior perſons are ſe. 
eured by every man's having, either in perſon or by his repreſentative, a ſhare in the Legiſ. 
ture, by which means no Laws can be enacted or repealed, without the conſent of the 
Repreſentatives of the majority of the nation. Thus the Liberties of the Commons are z; 
£rongly ſecured as the Royal Prerogatives, or as the Privileges of the Lords. The Commons 
are the Guardians of the Public Liberty: they are the Deputics ſent up from all quarters to 
make ſuch Laws as thall beſt promote the intereſt of the whole Collective Body. And tho 
they have not the power of examining the meaneſt Subject upon oath, yet they can ſearch 
3ato the conduct of the higheſt Peer in the realm, and, in the name of the People, impeach 
the Favourite cr Miniſter of the King. They can call the Judges to an account for the male. 
adminiſtration of their office, and bring all thoſe to Juſtice who make an ill uſe of their 
power. Thus the Commons are the Grand Jury of the Nation; but as it would be in. 
proper that thoſe who are impeached in fo high a Court ſhould be tried by a lower, which 
zugt be intimidated and over-awed by the power of the Commons, therefore to preſery- 
the digalty of the Peers, and the ſecurity of the Subject, thoſe whom they impeach are 
tried by the Lords, whole ſuperior dignity ſets them above all influence, and who have 
ge: ther the ſame intereſts nor the fame paſhons. : 

3's our happy Conftitution conſiſts of Three States, each of which has ſeparate privileges, 
each is a check upon the other, and yet each is equally dependent. Ihe firſt, which js the 
executive Power, has the privilege of aſſembling, adjourning, proroguing, and diſſolving the 
two Legiſlative Bodies : becauſe, theſe are ſuppoſed to have no will, except when they are 
aſſembled; and wherf they were aſſembled, if they had the right to prorogue themſelves, they 
might never be prorogued; they might incroach on the executive power; they might be- 
come deſpotic, and even one of theſe might deſtroy the Libertics of the other. But 28 the 
executive power might make an ill uſe of this privilege, by never aſſembling the Legiſlative, 
it is rendered dependent on theſe Bodies, by their holding the knews of Government in their 
hands, and the granting the neceſſary ſupplies only ſrom year to year. The King, inderd, 
Bas a power to raiſe what forces he pleaſes; but the Repreſentatives of the People, who grant 
the ſupplies, can only determine what number he thail be enabled to pay. 

Pc while the Repreſentatives of the People have thus the important charge of watching 
over the preſervation of our Liberties, our Trade, and our Property, what care ought every 
county, city, and borough to take, to chuſe ſuch only as are qualified for performing this 
important taſk ; for chuſing ſuch whole integrity will render them ſuperior to the temptation 
of a bribe, whoſe wiſdom is capable of managing our intereſts, and whoſe greatneſs of ſoul 
will make them think that they can never do too much for their Countty, and for their 
Conſtituents. He who parts with his vote, and for a lucrative or ſelfiſh conſideration, is 
intrumental in chuſing one whom his conſcience diſapproves, and who is vnqualified or 
corrupt, is a fool and a madman ; is unworthy the name ot a Freeman, ſinee he, as much 28 
in his power, ſclls himſelf and his Country, and can never have the -leaſt reaton to com- 
plain, if he ſhould live to ſee this happy Conſtitution overturned, and our Liberty and all our 
Privileges deſtroyed. 

Having thus given a view of the Britiſb Conſlitution in general, we ſhall now preſent the 


Reader (by way of ſupplement to it) with a general ſketch of the Government and Trade 


of England. "he Reader will find ſome few particulars, reſpecting our Courts of Juſtice, 
and Eccleſiaſtical Government, interſperſed under different heads in difterent parts of the 
DicTronarty, It was thought, however, that the very few repetitions it may occaſion, 
wili be amply compenſated by the comprehenſive but complete view this ſk<tch will afieri 
the young Reader ot the internal Government of theſe Kingdoms. 


Of the Ectir/raftical Government and Caurts. 


The Convocation formerly, at leaſt, had the principal part of the Ecclefiaftical 
Government; tor this is a national ſynod of the Clergy atſemblid together, to conſider 
of the fate of the Church, and to call thoſe to an account who have broached ne. 


0pinivns, inclnfiltent with the Doctrincs of the Church of Lngland, But in a late was 
ai; 
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having been thought to proceed with too great ſeverity againſt the delinquents of this kind, 
they have not been permitted to ſit any long time ſince. However, they are called together 
at the ſame time as the Parliament, by the authority of the King, who directs his writs to 
the Archbiſhop of each province to ſummons all Biſhops, Deans, Arch-deacons, &c. to meet 
at a certain time and place. The Convocation conſiſts of one ProQor ſent from each Ca. 
thedral and Collegiate Church, and two from the body of the inferior Clergy of each 
Dioceſe, The Upper Houſe in the province of Canterbury conſiſts of the Archbiſhop, 
who is Preſident, and twenty-two Biſhops ; and the Lower Houſe is compoſed of all the 
Deans, Arch-deacons, and Proctors, as above; in all, one hundred and fixty-fix. The 
Archbiſhop of York may likewiſe hold a Convocation at the ſame time, 

King Henry the Vlith's Chapel at Weſtminfter is gencrally the place of meeting for the 
province of Canterbury; and York for the province of York, The firſt bufineſs of the 
Lower Houſe is to chuſe a Prolocutor, who is preſented to the Upper Houſe by two of the 
members; one of them making a ſpeech in Latin, and the Prolocutor another; to which 
the Archbiſhop returns an anſwer in the lame language. 

Under theſe two Archbiſhops there are twenty-four Biſhops; that is, twenty-one in the 
province of Canterbury, and three in the province of York. Theſe have all the title of 
Lords, on account of the Baronies annexed to the Biſhoprick ; and they take place of all 
ether Barons, as well in Parliament as in other aſſemblies, The firſt of theſe is the Biſhop 
of London, who is Dean of the epiſcopal church of that province; the next is Durham, and 
then Wincheſter ; but all the reſt take place according to the ſeniority of their conſe- 

Ons. 
The buſineſs of a Biſhop, according to his Epiſcopal Order, is to orda:n Priefts and 
Deacons, to conſecrate Churches and Burying-places, and to adminſter the rites and cere- 
monies of Confirmation. 

The juriſdiction of a Biſhop relates to the Probation of Wills; to grant Adminiſtration 
of Goods to ſuch as die inteſtate; to take care of periſhable goods, when no one will admi- 
niſter; to collate Benefices ; to grant inſtitutions to livings; to defend the Liberties of the 
Church; and to viſit his own doc. ſe once in three years. Beſides theſe, there are many 
other particulars which our room will not permit us to mention, 

The Court of Arches is the moſt ancient Conſiſtory of the province of Canterbury, and 
all Appeals in Church Matters are directed to this Court. The Proceſſes run in the name 
ef the Judge, who is called Dean of the Arches; and the Advocates who plead in this Court 
muſt be Docters of the Civil Law. The Court of Audience has the ſame authority as this, 
and the Archbiſhop's Chancery was formerly joined to this. The Prerogative Court is that 
wherein Wills are proved, and Adminiftrations taken out. 

The Court of Peculiars, relating to certain pariſhes, have a juri dition among themſelves 
for the probate of Wills; and therefore are exempt from the Biſhops Courts. The See of 
Canterbury has no leſs than fifty-ſeven of theſe Peculiars. 

The Court of Delegates is ſo called, becauſe it conſiſts of Commoners delegated or ap- 
pointed by the Royal Commiſſion ; but it is no ſtanding Court, 

Belides theſe, every Biſhop has a Court of his own, which is held in the Cathedral of his 


dioceſe, and is called the Conſiſtory- court. Likewiſe, every Archdeacon has his Court, as 
well as the Dean and Chapter of every cathedral. 


Of the Parliament of Great-Britain. 


This Auguſt Body conſiſts of Two Houſes, one of which is called the Houſe of Lords, 
the other the Houſe of Commons. Before the Union, the Houſe of Lords conſiſted of the 
ſpiritual and temp*ral Peers of England; and the Houſe of Commons of of 513 Knights, 
Burgeſſes and Citizens, But ſince the Union, there are fixteen Peers of Scotland added to 
the Houſe of Lords, and 45 Commoners to the Houſe of Commons. The firſt of theſe are 
choſen before the ſitting of every new Parliament, by the Peers of Scotland, out of their 
own body, | | 

The deſign of Parliaments is to maintain the Conſtitution, to ſupport the dignity of the 
Crown, and to keep inviolable the privileges of the People. They are alſo to raiſe ſubſi- 
dies, to make laws, and to cr drefs all public grievances, The power of calliag a Parlia- 
ment, and of adjourning and proroguinug the ſame, is entirely lodged in the Sovereign, 

The ſitting of the Parliament isa pointed by the King's proclamation, with the advice of 


a Day * 1 ; D X h r 
the Privy Council and in Chuting a hew one, writs are iffued out by the Lord Chancellor to 
appear at the time and place appointed. Writs are allo ſent to the Sheritts ot 


all county, commanding them to ſummon the Electors, to chuſe as many Knights, 
tizen 


the Lords, to 


5, and Burgetics, in their reipective countic;, as are to fit in the Houſe o Commons. 
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The writs for Scotland are directed to the Privy Council, for ſummoning the 16 Peers, and 
for electing the 45 members. | 

No Judge, Sheriff, or Clergyman, can be elected; and no Gentleman can be elected for 
a County unleſs he has 6001, a year; nor for a City or Borough, unleſs he has 300l. a- year. 
Formerly Parliaments met at different Places in the kingdom; but of late they aſſemble 
at Weſtminſter, at what was formerly called St. Stephen's chapel. 

When the King comes to Parliament, the Uſher of the Black Rod is ordered to call the 
Commons up tothe Houſe of Lords, where they ſtand without the Bar, and the King com. 
mands them, by the Lord Chancellor, to chuſe one of the Members for their Speaker, and 
to preſent kim ſuch a day, The choice being made by a majority of votes, at the day ap- 
pointed he is preſented to the King in the Houſe of Lords, between two Members, for his 
approbation. The Lord Chancellor, or Keeper for the time being, is always Speaker for 
the Houſe of Peers. Since the Reformation, no Roman Catholic can fit in either Hoyfe, 
till he has firſttaken the oaths, 

Though the number of the Houſe of Commons is fo great, yet 3oo are commonly 
reckoned a full Houtez and there can be no buſineſs done if there are leſs than forty, At 
the firſt meeting of the Parliament, they always appoint Standing Grand Committees, for 
Privileges, Elections, Grievances, Trade, and Reugion. 

The chief buſineſs ot the Parliament is to revive and abrogate old Laws, and to make 
new ones; but whenever a new Law is propoſed, it muſt be firſt put in writing, and then 
it is called a Bill; but the Commons only have the power of introducing Money-Bills, Be. 
fore an? Bill can pals into a Law, it muſt be read three ſeveral times in each Houſe, except 
a Bill of Indemnity, which requires only once reading. The leave of the Houſe muſt be ob- 
tained to bring in any Private Bill, and the Houſe muſt be acquainted with the ſubſtance of 
it, either by motion or petition. After it has been read the firſt time, the Speaker recites 
an abſtract of the Bill, and puts the queſtion, whether it ſha!l be read a ſecond time, or not. 
But if a Bill comes from the Houſe of Lords, ſo much favour and reſpect is ſhewn, that if 
it be ſpoken againit in the firſt reading, the Speaker puts the queſtion for the ſecond reading 
before it is rejected, i: that ſhould be the caſe, Bills are ſeldom read twice the fiſt day, 
unleſs upon very extraordinary occaſions, and require the utmoſt expedition. Upon the 
ſecond reading, if none ſpeak againf the Bill, and ſeveral for it, the Speaker may put tte 
queſtion for enęroſſing it. 

When debates ariſe upon the ſecond reading, and they are over, the Houſe commonly calls 
for committing the Bill to the Committee of the whole Houſe, or to a Select Committee. 
Sometimes it may happen, the Bill may be recommitted before the Speaker puts the queſtion 
for engrcfiing, After a Bill has been engroſſed, it is to be read a third time, in order to 
have it pailed, But when any debate happens, after it is over, the Speaker holds the Bill in 
his hand and fays, „ As many as are of opinion that this Bill ſhould paſs, ſay yes, and as 
«© many as are of the contrary opinion, ſay x. Upon which he informs the Houle, whether 
the yea's, or ut have it. But when the thing is doubtful, two Tellers are appointed for 
e:ch ſide, one to number the yea's, and the other the v'; however, the queſtion is firſt put, 
'v.hich of theſe ſhall go out of the Houſe, and this is called dividing the Houſe, After the 
nun.bering them is over, the Tellers declare to the Speaker the number of yea's and ns's; 
upon which all return to their places. If the no's have it, the Bill is ſaid to paſs in the 
negative. But if it pailes in the alnrmative, they order it to be ſent to the Houſe of Lords 
for their concurrencc. 

When a Bill is ſent by the Lords to the Commons, they ſend none of their Members, but 
only Mafters in Chancery, who deliver the Bill to the Speaker. When there is a diſagree- 
ment inthe Houfes about a Bill, a conference is demanded, which is held in the Painted 
Chamber. Invotinz in the Houſe of Lords, they begin with the loweſt Baron, and fo pro- 
ceed tothe hizheſt Peer; who cach for himtelf ſays content, or not content; and if the voices 
are equal, the negative carries it, After an adjournment of either Houſe, they may re- 
ſume the bußneſs they were upon, but atter a preroyation they cannot, for then the Seſſion 
is ended. Every one knows, that after a diſſolution of the Old Parliament, a New One 
mult be elected in the manner mentioned above. 


Of the Courts of Fuflice, 


The Courts of Juſtice, fitting at Weſtminſter, are opened four times a year; that is, at 
Eafter, Urinity, Micheelmas, and Hilary terms. There are four Courts, namely the Courts 
ot Chanc:ry, King's Bench, Common Picas, and the Court of Exchequer not t mention 
that of the Duchy of Lancaſter, beg aue that ouly takes cognizance of all the cauſes relating 
to the tevenue of this Duchy, Which as been long annexed to the Crown; the chief ju9gs 
of tis Court is called the Chancellor of this Duchy. The 
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The Court of Chanceryis a court o it 
Cheats, breaches cf truſt, and ma 2 and deſigned to relieve the Subject againſt 
ever, the remcdy has often proved worſe than the di Ne 
foe the cauſe has been Wee ha — diſeaſe, on aceount of the length of time 
Keeper; and the form of proceeding is by bill tet Judge is the Lord Chancellor, or Lord 
50 examined in private: however, it mo * Lane and decrees; and the wien 
only binding to che per Sy es pany 55 chin that the decrees of this court are 
and goods; and E n them; for they do not affect their lands 
nothing more to him than ſend him to priſon : EY with the terms, they can do 
no power except in -e far this'is of is Court is not like others, which have 
the Lord Chancellor, in aby vacation, can 1 open; and if a man be ſent to priſon 
reaſon ſo to do-. He ma alſo at theſe times ED k Faves Corpus, if 2c ſees there is 
The Lord 83 twelve Alan gar? ary N 9 
is to take ' davits or depoſitions upon = - Maſters in Chancery, whoſe buſineſs 
1s required by the rules of the Court, and the ncerning any matter for which an oath 
alſo examine accompts depending on this C —_ have * office in Chancery-lane. The 
writing, Beſides theſe, there are ſeveral Maſt ourt, os which they make their re 155 
country. 25 Extraordinary, to take athdavits og 
The Maſter of the Rolls is the principal of g 
charters, cuſtoms, commiſſions, deeds 485. of the twelve, and he has the cuſtody of all 
parchment gave occaſion to his has. ns che which being made on dolls : Ff 
gere all the rolls are kept fince * 1 an _ repoſitory of them is called the Rolls; 
officer, and uſually hears cauſes in CR of the e Richard LI, This id a at 
keeps a Court at © Della: when be tinge Js _ the Chancellor himſelf is abſent "- 
him; he has the gitt of the Six Clerks Office determines cauſes that come there de - 
tree tothe Maſters in Chancery. Their ar- thoſe poſſeſſed of them are next in 3 
cences, pardons, and other inſtruments th R li 
Rolls fits in the Houſe of Lords, his pla , paſs the Great Seal. When the Maſte of bo 
e 3 5 >, next the Lord Chief Juſtice of England the 
«f ſending ont. ——— = above, the Court of Chancery has th 3 
PS ene committed in the iſpoſal of _ Lanning 2 all the frauds — — 
can oblige the Truſtees to perform thei 1 chanaties t roughout the kingdo 
donors, Under the Six Clerk ati truſt, according to the inten — 
bes thats OE "_ you formerly ſixty, but now - hg n 
The Court of King's Bench Ln ark e buſineſs of their office, ely ; and 
Houſe of Lords in Parliament. All pl F | 
te Subj 2 — — — ak into this Court . = 
ourt has alſo the power to exami of peace, and any kind of oppreſſi In 
England, ig their judgments * and correct the ercors of all the Jud 1 
thole that are really — and proceedings; this not only in — . — 1 
Judges belonging to this 33 except only in the Excheque _ phy tgp 
. econ , the chief whereof is tiled the es . here are four 
2 pace, notwichtandng the —— * _—_ eee _ paſſed, <li Jo ** er Nr 
merly; that is, while they do wa: hi rown, but with the ſame reſtricti 
can be a judge in this Cour y othing to occation the forfeiture of thei drag wh vc 
bo civil crimlant contes. . 2 I re _ All matters of 228, — —— 
e Court of Commo e Court of King's 
tween Subject and e Fan — called, becauſe the pleas Array ws 
a civil 5 uſe gt and pep er cos we pers at 2 may plead in this 1 = 
urt. Likewiſe, no fines « ly tried, and real actions are plead 3 
Weſtminſter, at Judge's chamb be levied, or recoveries ſuff ere e 
cery. acide 8 : e at the aſſizes, or by a ſ EE TED this Court at 
Chief juſtice of the Com — xd 3 to this Court, the firſt of Fe apa 3 Chan- 
2 of Exchequer conſiſts of two Courts - ends. 
Ch , * the other according to Equity. Th Ke which tries Cauſes accordi 
== 9 Lord Treaſurer, the 4 — — x A ON Exchequer 
Baro cellor of the Exch 5 
ſit very RE ns of the Exchequer; beſid ren 
King's gps pray wet eee ee re bh 
oled. All ind — ſuch as relate np F 9t-ancs all cauſes relating 5 r 
of Ecuity Lee x procerdings according to Law — Be cuſtoms, and hnes im- 
N There are aſſizes and 8 M . "OY Barons; but the Court 
diſtribution of Juſtice; n ho held in the different counties of E 
commilicaed b td 3 andthe aſlizes are Courts kept twice a-y ngland, for the more eaſt 
nnen y the King for this Kept twice a-year. The twe! 5 
all civil and crimi purpoſe, and this they call goi twelve Judges are 
d criminal cauſes may be d 5 Far Ae 
y etermined: the firſt is called 1 
D Lent Aſſizes, ſoon 


after 
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after Hilary Term; and the other called the Summer Aſſizes, after Trinity Term. There 
are fix of theſe circuits, beſides thoie in Wales, in which principality two diſtinc Judges 
are appointed; and both in England and Wales all cauſes are determined by a jury, The 
jury are choſen by the Sheriff of the county, and they are only directed in points of law 
by the Judges. 

The commitment cf male factors is generally made by a Juſtice of the Peace, who ex. 
amines witneſſes to the fact upon oath. If the evidence is plain, he makes a mittimy; 
and ſends the malefactor to the county goal, where he continues till the next aflizes 01 
ſeſſions, 

There are Juſtices of the Peace in every county, deſigned to keep the peace thereof ; ang 
ſuch of them that the King is ſuppoſed to have yreater confidence in, are called Juſticey af 
the quorum. becauſe in their dedimus's there are theſe words, quorum A. B. unum , 
welumus; the meaning of which is, that no buſineſs of conſequence muſt be tranſacted, un. 
leſs with the concurrence of one of theſe. Their office is to call before them, examine 
and commit to priſon, all thieves, murderers, vagabonds, and all diſturbers of the peace of 
what kind ſoever. 

The Quarter Seſſions are ſo called from the meeting of the Juſtices every quarter of a yer, 
at the ſhire or other chief town in their reſpective counties, where they have the power of 
trying all criminal cauſes in the fame manner as at the aſſizes, though they commonly con- 
fine themſelves to facts of a lefler degree of guilt. 

There is a Sheriff appointed forthe execution of the laws in every county, except Wes. 
moreland and Durham, who is nominated by the King every Michaelmas term, Hi; 
office is to execute the King's mandates, and all writs directed to him out of the King'; 
courts. Healſo impaneh juries to bring cauſes and criminals to trial, and is to take care 
that the ſentences both in civil and criminal affairs be duly executed. He appoints an Under. 
fheriff, ſtewards of courts, bailiffs of hundreds, conſtables, and jailors, and has many 
men in rich liverics, to attend upon him on horſeback at the reception of the Judges, and 
during the aſſizes. 

The office of high-conſtable, petty-conſtable, head-borough, or third-borovgh, is te 
execute the warrants and orders of the Jultice of the Peace; but the high-conſtable only 
diſperſes them upon ſome occaſions to the petty-conſtables, 

Every city and corporation in England may chuſe their own magiſtrates, which may be 
either a mayor, or a bailiff, with aldermen, common councilmen, or capital burgeſſes; 
and theſe regulate all affairs which immediately belong to their reſpective corporations, 
Eikewiſe, ſome cities have countics, and a power of trying all maletactors taken in their 
counties; but this is ſeldom undertaken without the aſſiſtance of one or more of the twelve 
Judges. Some of theſe officers during their magiſtracy are Juſtices of the peace: theſe tte 
commonly the mayor and an alderman, or two: but they cannot exercife their power out ei 
their own liberttes. x 

The Lord-licutenants and Deputy-lientenants had formerly a mere confiderable pouer 
and influence than they have at preſent, and they are choten by the King himſelf out of 
the principal Peers of this kingdom. Their buſineſs was to arm, array, and form compa- 
nies, troops, and regiments; and the men ſo raiſed were called the Militia. But this have- 
ing been ſeldom done of late, on account of the ſtanding forces kept continually in pay, 
theſe forces becamyg in a great meaſure uſeleſs. However, it having been found neceſſary, 
during our laſt war with France, to have a militia properly regulated and diſciplined, forthe 
defence of the country againſt all foreign invaſions, an Act of Parliament was made, by 
which they are put under new regulations, and in conſequence whereof a new Militia has 
been actually raiſed in moſt parts of the kingdom. The officers are to be mem of fortune, 
and the private men to be raiſed by balloting 3 but theſe laſt are to be changed every three 
years. This has put the kingdom into ſuch a ſtate of defence, that we can now venturets 
ſend our regular forces abroad upon any.emergent occaſion ;z and it is not improvable but 
theſc laſt, in times of peace, will become entirely uſcleſs. | 

Beſides the Courts already mentioned, there are Court-Leets, and Court-Barons, which 
properly belong to the Lords of the Manors, who appoint ſtewards to hold them in their 
name. The firſt is a Court of Record, it being reputed the King's Court, becauſe its 
authcrity is derived from the crown. It is kept twice a-year, and in it enquiry may be 
made of riots, and other criminal matters; but all great offences mult be certified to ike 
Juſtices of Aſſize. 

A Court Baron is incident to every Manor, thongh the other is not ſo, and is fo called 
from the Lord of the Manor, who was anciently ſtiled Baron; all tenants belonging to 
the Manor are ſummoned to this Court; here part of them are ſworn for a jury, and her 
the ſteward ſits as Judge, The jury is directed to enquire after the deceaſe of copy» 
holders and free-holders, and to bring in their next heit, and alſo of the encroachmentsd 
any tenant, Likewiſe here they make orders and laws aniSng themſelves, with a penal 
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able tothe Lord of the Manor. There are alſo Sheriff Courts, and 
for tranſyreſfore, 10 every month in all parts of England, where ſmall cauſes are de- 
Hundred Wh Court of Conſcience has been long held in London, for recovery of ſmall 
tenen, forty ſhillings; there has been ſome erected in Weſtmin ler, and other out- 
__— it N as alſo in ſeveral tovens in the country, and it is thought from time 
3 will be etected elſewhere, The officers called bailiffs of the hundred, and 
do time J 


her bailiffs and ſerjeants, Arc appointed by the ſherifF to execute writs, to diftrain goods, 
N ſummon to the county ſeſſions and aſſizes. 
a 


Of Trade and Navigation. 


Navigation in this kingdom was f rmerly greatly neglected to what it is at preſent, not- 
withſtanding its vaſt advantage; for it enables the inhabitants of the cougtry where it flon- 
riſhes to export what they have, and to import what they have not. hile we were 
rangers to Navigation, our country was thin of people, becauſe we lived as it were upon 
the main flock, We had, indecd, a few ſtaple commodities, and a very few manufactures, 
which were ſold to Foreigners at their own rates; but when Navigation began to flouriſh, 
and we had veſſels of our own, the face of affairs ſoon began to change; and we brought 
home the product of their countries at a ſmall expence, in eompariſon to what they coſt us 
formerly : we likewiſe diſpoſed of our own commodities at much higher rates, 

At preſenta trade is carried on to the Turkiſh dominions and the Levant, by the Turkey 
Company, and the commodities we tend to thote parts are, lead, iron, broad- cloth, and long 
ells; not to mention French and Liſbon 1ugars, as well as bullion, We take in return 
great quantities of raw filk, which ſerves for making ſtccxings, galloons, gold and ſilver 
Jace; and it is alſo proper for the warp of any kind of fille. We import alſo grogram, yarn, 
dying ſtuffs of various kinds, drugs, toap, leather, cotton, fruits, and oil. 33 

To Italy we carry tin, lead, pilchards, herrings, ſalmon, cod, and various kinds of 
Eaſt- India goods; beſides ſime of our own manufactures, ſuch as broag-cloath, long-ells, 
bays, druggets, camblets, leather, and other things. We import from thence wine, oil, 
ſoap, olives, dying-ſtuffs, as well as filk, raw, tarown, and wrought, _ : | 

We lend to Spain much the ſame kind of commodities as to Italy, many of which are 
exported from thence to their colonies in America, In return we have oil, fruits; wool, 
indigo, cochineal, and other drugs; and in times of peace, gold and ſilver, in ſpecie or bullion. 

The kingdom of Portugal takes from us almoſt all kinds of our commodities; we take 
from thence, wine, oil, ſalt, and fruits, | 2 © 

In times of peace, we export to France tin, lead, corn, horn-plates, and great quantities 
of tobacco, beſides a little annel; and we receive from thence brandy, wine, linen, lace, 
and many other things; there being a trade carried on by Smugglers, for which they con- 
ver to France gold, filver, and wool, to the great detriment of England. We ſend to Flaadets 
tin, lead, iron-wares, ſugar, tobacco, ſerges, flannels, and a few ſtuffs, for which we te- 
ceive fine laces, linen, tapes, inkles, and other goods of that kind. 

We ſend to Germany, tin, lead, tobacco, ſuyar, ginger, woollen manuſactures of every 
kind, as well as all forts of Eait-India goods, In return, we have from thence tin plates, 
linen, and ſeveral other things, 

With Denmark and Norway we have very little trade, except for a few coarſe woollen 
goods; for which reaſon we are forced to pay for moſt things we have of them. We have 
allo a decaying ir.de with Suden, tor they buy little of us, and we purchale of them cop- 
per, iron. and naval ſtores, | | 

Weſcnd to Ruſiia, tin, lead, coarſe cloths, long ells, worſted ſtuffs, and a great quans 
tity of tobacco; and we imp: rr from thence tallow, furrs, iron, pot-aſhes, hemp, flax, 
= inn, coarſe Ruffia cloth, and leather; this trade is carried on by à particular company, 
in a manner very beneficial to this kingdom. 

To Holland we ſend almoc all ſorts of commodities, and manufactured goods, whether 
of our own, or imported trom abroad; and trom thence we receive vaſt quantities ot b nen- 
tapes, inkles, Whale- fins, all forts of ſpices, and various kinds of dying ttufts, 

Ine African trade is of great advantage, for we not only fend many of our own and the 
5 Faſt- India manufactures, for the purchaſe of ſlaves, but we ſupply our ſeveral Plantations 
with the Laſt 3 and we alto have from thence gold duſt, red-wood, ivory, palm-otl, mala- 
eto, gum-ſeneca, and many other valuable commodities, a Fa | 
The Eait-India trade is of very great conſequence to this nation, and there have been 
vera] kt diſputes about it, relat ng to its advantage or diſadvantage z however, it is certain 
bey purchafe their goods at a very low rate, which are ſold extremely high. 

As tor our own Plantations and Colonies: abroad, every one is ſenfible of what vaſt advan -« 
ages they are to England; for to all are ſent, more or le s, linen, filks, India goods, wine, 
nd other foreign praductions 3 befides cloth coarſe and fine, ſerges, futts, bays, hats, h-uſe- 
ola goods, haber daſhery, biils, nails, adz es, knives, and other iron ware; biſcuit, fleur, 
$8 2g5, ſhoes, and, in fort, every thing elie that is m. de or manufactured in England. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


I N order to render this DicTionaRry ſtill more complete, the 
ETyMoLoOGIEs and DERIVATIONS are now inſerted in the Origi. 
nal Words, according to the different Languages from which the 
Engliſh is derived ; and with that Degree of Care and Attention, 
which we hope will entitle it to the Eſteem and Approbation of 
the Public. | 
N. B. In this Edition /., ſtands for Subſtantive. a. for Ad- 
jective, ad. for Adverb, v. for Verb, v. a. for Verb Adtiive, 
v. u. for Verb Neuter, part. for Participle, and prep. for Prepo- 


ſition, 
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ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
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B 
—— A 
\ The firſt letter of the alphabet in] or upon the top, or 5th line in the baſs, 


ö 2 t the ABP. is an abbreviation of Arcbbiſbop. 

* s is the ah. AB, at the beginning of Engliſh Saxon 
© — * language it is one] names, is generally a contraction of abbot, or 
by teenth. In e. has * different abban, and ſhews that they either had an ab- 
et the five by hor Nn ; as, al!, wall: the] bey, or belonged to one, as Abingdon. 

Ws ſounds, The broa 2 : . , gen der a is pe-| ABA'FT, P. [abaftan, ray is that part of 
oben; as, father, rarber 7 © be found in|the ſhip which is towards the ſtern; the ſame 
WE culiar to the Enghſh; and is * bef „Fee as aft 2 
We place, face, waſte, 2 $i wo. Got Hunnen ON, ,. [abalienatio, Lat.] 2 
o the ſingular number, S 3 ſomething e or eſtrangement from. 
% 2 N 4 aſs this way, that] To ABANDON, v. a. | abandonnare, Ital. / 
N Gs = 4 My beginning with] to forſake utterly ; to caſt off; to give up one's 
—_— san Ox, and likewiſe] ſelf wholly to any prevailing paſhon or vice. 
WT 2 vowel, we write an, * 5 bot when the] To abandon, is more applicable to things; 
i before an Þ 22 his . 28 a horſe.¶ leawe to perſons. He was under a neceſſity 
bis ſounded, we t! 1 * action not of abandoning his poſſeſſions, and compelled 
Before a F Formerly it} to leave his friends. To forſake, implies in 
_—— f at, Sometimes it fig-|reſentment or diſlike; to relinquiſh, quitting 
W was a contraction o ww liar fignifi-Janoy claim; to deſert, leaving meanly or 
| = mn At 1 2 a GS treacherouſly, To guit, implies the break- 
* 3 f : * 
— pins; In abbreviations, with a LA and may be either voluntary or 
5 : „ _ . * . 
ſcroke over it thus [A], * 3 * 7 gra 8 ABARTICULA'TION, ſ. [ab and articu- 
among the Romans, Wit logicians, firion. %, Lat.] a good conſtruction of the bones, 
_— — * 2 pin * whereby they are apt to move eafily and ſtrong- 

Among merchants, if ſet alon d is uſed by] ly; ſuch as is inthe arms, hands, thighs, feet, &c. 
exchange, it ſignifies accepted, and is uſe ed fb PSI SE, v. a. Labaiſer, Fr.] to lower 
them to diſtinguiſh their ſets ot accompts in- eee 9 , P. 
ſtead of a figure: thus, e's: . wy one \BA'SED, a. humbled; brought down. 
At * ones 42 eb pe ting 7 wt In Heraldry, it means when the top of the 
_ ead 0 wag Bane Fin. a LR P * vol or wings of an eagle are turned downwards 
ons of the ingredients, to SRP 22 'ards the point of the ſhield 
are to be equal, In abbreviations it _— tore ABA'SH V.a [verbaefſen Dutch] to 
. . . | 3 * » » 

Rn, e rg e hn aA 
2 5 f 

plied to time, for anno: A. C. ante Chriſtum, The paſſive is followed by the particles at or 

1+ » 1 Of « 2 
_ Chriſt; A. M. anno mundi, the year To ABA'TE, . 6. [abattre, Fr.] to mai 
of the world; A. D. anno domini, the year » Ve @e | . CE 
of our L fic, is th te which lor grow leſs; to diminiſh or decreale.—Theſe 
N 1 ds are nearly ſynonimous, To abate implies 
lies between the 2d and zd line in the treble; wa 9 arly 1 . P 


3 | a de- 


AB B 


a decreaſe in aſtion; diminiſb, a waſte in ſub- 
ſtance; decreaſe, a decay in moral virtue; /efſen, 
a contradiction of parts. 

ABA'TEMENT, /. in general, ſignifies 


the leilening or diminiſhing ſometning. In 


Heraldry, it is ſomething added to a coat of 
arms, in order, to leſſen its true dignity, 
and point out ſome defect or ſtain in the 
character of the perſon who beers it. In 
Law, it is the rejecting a ſuit, for ſome fault 
diſcovered, either in th matter or proceſs, 
upon which a plea in abatement is grounded; 
and if the exception to the writ or declaration 
is proved, the plaint*abates or ceaſes, and the 
proceſs muſt begin anew. Among Traders, it is 
the ſame as rebate, or diſcount. 

ABBA, . [2x, Syr.] a Syrian word uſed 
in Scripture, ſignify ing father, 

A*'BBACY, /. | abbetia, Lat.] the rights 
and privileges of an abbot. 

ABBESS, ſ. a governeſs of nuns. 

ABBEY. / [ abbatia, Lat. ] amonaſtery, or 
convent; a houſe of religious perſons. - To 
bring an abbey to a grange, a proverbial phraſe, 
to bring a noble to ninepence. We apply it to 


a ſpend-thrift. At the diſſolution of the ab- 


beys in England, under K. Herry VIII. no leſs 

than 190 were diſſolved, of between 200l. and 

25,0001, yearly revenue, which, at a medium, 

amounted to 2,853,000]. per annum; an im- 
enſe ſum in thote Jays! 

A'BBOT, /. [de, Sax.] the chief ruler 
of a monatitery or abbey, of the male kind. At 
frſ they were laymen, and ſubject to the bi- 
thop and crdinary pattors, their monaſteries 
being built in remote and ſolitary places. 
They were by degrees allowed to have a prieſt 
of their own body, who wag the abbcr, 
There were diſtinctions among them; ſuch 
as abbots mitred and not mitred, &c. which 
are at large deſcribed by the church hiſto- 
riant. 

A'BBOTS - BROMLEY, a town in 
Staffordſhire; the fairs held there are 
on Thurſday before Maidlent-Sunday, on 
May 22, and Auguſt 24, for horſcs and 
horned cattle. Diſtance from London 128 
milcs. 

A'BBOTS-BURY, a market town in 
Norſetſhire, 131 miles from London. 
The royalty of this town belongs to the 
family of Stranzeways, who have a noble 
ſwannery here, a curioſity that invites 

bundance of ſtrangers to go and fee it. 

hurſgay is iis market day; and on the 29th 
of Jure there is held an annual fair for ſheep 
and toys. 

A'EBY-HOLM, [.i55y-bome] in Cum- 
Leriani; the fair is Oct. 29, for horſes 
and herne cattlez the market on Saturday. 
Diſtance fr»m London 295 miles, 

A*BEY-MIiLTON, a town in Dor- 
ſeiſnire; hes a fair on Tueſday after 
Jul, 25; from London 92 computed, or 124 
meaſured-milcs. 


AB E 


To ABBRE'VIATE, v. a. to a bſtrad fr 
ſhorten, or reduce to a leſs compats, b 
|  ABBREVIA'TTIGON, . a concraction a 
abridgement of a word or paſſage, by leavin 
out. part of the letters, cr ſubſtituting other 
marks or characters in the room of worth, 
— for ment, Id for pounds, ſPillings, per, 

ABBRE'VIATURE, /. the ſame with 4. 
breviation ; alſo, a mark made for ſhortenirg, 
likewiſe a compendium, or abridgement, 

ABBU”TTALS, ſ. [ abbuto, cor. Lat. i 
law, the buttings or boundings of lands, (gy. 
ing on what other lands they are bounded, 

To A'BDICATE, v. a. | abdico, Lat. to 
give up a right; to reſign. | x 

ABDICA”LTION, /. the act of abdicating; 
reſignation. | ; 

A*'BDOMEN, { [from abde, Lat. ] a cayity 
commonly called the lower venter, or belly, 
It contains the ſtomach, guts, liver, ſpleen 
bladder, atzd is within hned with a membrane 
called the perton&eum, ; 

To ABDU'CE, v. a. [abduco, Lat.] to gray 
to a different part; to withdraw one part fizz 
another. 

ABE'D, ad. from a for at, in bed. 

A*BER, [S.] an old Britiſh word, ſignifying 
the fall of a leſler water into a great, as of ; 
brook into a river, and a river into the ſei; 
alſo the mouth of a river, from whence ſever; 
rivers, and towns built at or near their mouth, 
derive their names, as Aberconway, Aberdeen, 
Abergaverry, &c. | 

ABERA VON, a town of Glamoręanſhite, 
in Wales, that had a market which is now 
diſuſed. It is ſeated at the mouth of the river 
Avon, 19 miles S. W. of Cowbridge, ani 
196 W. of London. | 

ABERBRO'THIC, or ABERBROTHOC, 
a town of Scotlane, in the ſhire of Angus, 
ſcared on the river Tay, It had a monaſtery, 
which was demoliſhed at the time of the 
Reformation; but there are yet magnificent 
ruins to be feen. There are two churches, 
one of which is half ruined. It has a praty 
good harbour, advantageous for trade, and 
ſtands on a fertile plain, It is 15 miles N. I. 
of St. Andrew's, and 40 N. N. E. of Edin- 
burgh. | | 

ABERCO'NWAY, a town in Carnarvon- 
ſhire ; its fairs are April 6, Sept. 4, Oct. 19, 
Nov. 8, for cattle; a market on Friday: 
diſtant from London 229 miles and three 

nartcrs. | 

ABERDEE'N, a maritime place in the 
North oft Scotland, divided into two towns, 
the Old -nd the New, Ig,was fcrmerly 4 
biſhop's ſer; is now capital of the county; 
and has an univeriity, which has produced 
ſeveral fomous men. It has a harbour at the 
mouth of the river Don, which belongs te 
Old Aberdeen, and another on the river Dee 
that appertains to the New, There is 2 ſtore- 
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*. i: 84 miles N. E. of Edinburgh, and 58 ABTDER, . the perſon that abides or 
N. E. of St. Andrew's, dwells in a place, | — 
1 A'BERFORD, a ſmall town in the A BJECT, 5 [<bj-Aus, Lat.] low, mean, 
ing Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire, noted for pin-| beggarly. "Theſe words arc {ynonimous. By al- 
der king; its fairs are the laſt Vw eiineſCay in ie is under ſtood that fortorn ſituation in lie 
1 — F * in May, ditto in O ober, Wed- that a man brings himſelf into by ill condutt ; by 
" 3 aſter St. Luke, and Oct ber 18, for dero, that in which Providence has placed him: 
hortes, horned cattle, and ſheep z its market |the firſ 1s voluntary, the latter involuntary z 
.. every Wedneſday 3 139 compuicd, and 185 mean ſignifies a man's readineſs toperformadirty 
4; MAS; furcd miles and one quarter trom Longon, {or illicit action, Vi MICOE beggar yy 15 m ore parite 
= 4 BERFRAW, a town of North Wales, cularly expreſſive of a narrow, groveling 1pirits 
ia the iſle of Angleſey, tormerly a place of | To ABJE Ci, Vc a. to hrow away. = 
V. WW gccat account, the kings of North Wales  ABJECTION, /. meannels of mind; ſer- 
being then a palace here. Now reduced to vility ; baſencfs. 
W (mall village, though it has four fairs, on A B\ECT LY, ad. meanly, 
March 7, Wedneſday after Trinity Sunday, ABFLITY,/. Laval, Sex. ] capacity or power — 
2; WEE 0&ober 2, and Dec. 11, all for cattle z.and | to do any thing, Capacity has more relation to 0 
WE ;- 53 miles from London. the know .edge of taings; ability to their ap- 
tr, RE ABERGAVENNY, = large, populous plication. 1 be one is acquires by ſtudy ; the 
. (bon iv Monmouth hire, noted for flannels. {other by practice. When it has the plural 
% ls fais ace May 14, for lean cantle and ſheep 5 number abilities, it ſigniſies the ſaculties or 
, bra Tueſday after Trinity for linen and wool- powers ot the mand, and then it is ſynonimous 
len cloth; Sept. 25, for hogs, horſes, and tlan- | with ingenuity, cleverntſs, parts. Ingenuity re- 
a rcls; diſtant from London 111 computed, and lates more to the invention of things; ciever - 
= WS 1.4 meaſured miles. neſs to the manner of executing them; ability 


ABERGELY, a viilave of North Wales, to the actual execution of them; and parts to 
in Denbighſhire, that has four fairs, onjthe diſcernment, | 
April 2, che day before Holy Thurſday, ABINGDON, acorporation town, in Berk - 
Auguſt 2c, and October 9, «ll for cattle. |ſhire, 46 computed, and 56 meaſured miles 
It is 216 railes from London. 8 from London, Its fais are the firſt Monday 
ABERGUVLLY, cor ABERGERLECH, aſin Lent, June 2, September 19, December 11, 
village of South Wales, in Carmartheniture, for horſes and ether cattle. its market is on 
with two fairs, on October 2 and October 27, Monday, chiefly for barley and malt; and it 
for cattle, horſes, and pedluis ware. It is 12 [has the right of chooting one burgeis. 
miles N. by E. of Carmarthen. ABINT ESTATE, @. [ and inteſtatus, 
A'BERISTWITH, a tovn 12 Cardiganſhire, Lat.] in the Civil Law, one who dies without 
has a great market weekly on Monday: diſ-I[ making his will. 


tant fronz Londen 203 miles and a halt. To ABJU'RE, wv. a. fabjure, Lat. ] to ſwear 
ABERRANCE, . {from ere, Jat.] a] not to do ſome thing; to recant, or abnegate, 
deviation frem the right way; an error, a poſition upon oath, 


AYBERRANT, part, wandering from the] ABJURA'TION, /. the oath taken for 
right or known way. N renduncin, diſclaiming, and denying the Pre- 
ABERRA”TION, ſ. [aberratis, Lat.] theſtender to have any manner of right to the 
zct of deviating from tie common tract, throne of thele kingdoms, In our old cuſtoms, 
ToABERU'NCA'TTE, v. a. | everunco, Lat.] [it implied a voluntary b niſhment of a man's 
© pull up by the roots, ſelf from the kingdom f.r ever, which in 
ABERWIYNGREGIN, C. N.] a town in|ſome caſes was admitted for criminals, inftead 
Cernarvonſhire; its fairs are Aug. 18, Oct. 25,]of putting them to death, provided they could 
and Nov. 21, for cattle; diſtant 250 miles. meller themſelves in a chu ch, Alſo the fo- 
Te ABET, v. a. [be, Sax.] to puſhllemn recantation of ſome doctrine, as wicked 
forwad another; to ſupport him in his aud heretical. 
_ <chgns by connirance, encuuragyment, or] ABLACTA'TION, . Tab!aFatio, Lat.] ts 
belp. 3 i N what gardeners call graftieg by approach. 
ABE TNMHTNT, ſ. the act of abetting. ABLAQUEA DION, . [ableguoatio, Lat.] 
AbETTOR, /. he that abets; the ſup- is opening the ground about the roots of the 
| Perter or encourager of another. trees; an operation which the Sardeners- call 
3 ABO, v. 4. |ubbores, Lat.] to hate baring of trees. 
erf 5 ABLATION, /. tablatio, Lat.] the act 
NN Lev big /. ruck wein abhor- of taking away, i 
ABLAIIVE, / in Latin grammar, is the 
lixth caſe, and is oppolrd to the dative; the 
titier expreſſing the action of giving, and the 


rencc. Comury to, foreign, incenfitent with 
ABHC RR ER, ſ. a hater, deteſter. 
1 * A / —_ ” r * '#. 
To ABT'DT, wn, Laubidiang. Nux. ] to dwell 
na place; not to remove; to dwell; to bear former that of taking away. 


br u! 1 » „ Fa — A a # 4 | 
per bart the conſequencgys of a thing; to ABLE, a. [aba!, Sax. ] endued 
ear viikout wverhon. 


, : : with, ar . * s 
haying power ſulſſicient, Metaphorically, great 
+ powerd 
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powers ariſing from knowledge or wealth. | ABORTGINES, ſ. [Lat. ] the ancient inhz. 
When joined with for, it implies qualified. bitants of a country whoſe origin is unknown 
ABLEGA'TION, /. [ablegatio, Lat.] a ABO'RTION, ſ. [abortio, Lat.] a miſcar. 
ſending abroad, riage, or the excluſion of a child from the 
" A'BLEPSY, f. IAN, Gr.] want of | womb before the due time of delivery; in % 
ſight. rational animals, it is termed linking or cg. 
A'BLUENTS, .. from ablun, 2 with [ing their young. By the figure Metonymiz 
Phyſicians, are diluting medicines, or uch as | wherein the cauſe is made uſe of for the effeg. 
diſſolve and Earry off acrimonious and ſti mu- this term is uſed for the fœtus thus expelled: 
Izting ſalts in any part of the body, and eſpe- ]“ The abortion proved only a female fœtus. 
cially in the ſtomach and inteſtines. a In gardening, the word ſignifies ſuch fruits 23 
ABLU'TION, ſ. [ablutio, Lat.] ſignifies are produced too early, 
the waſhing or purifying ſomething with wa] ABO'RTIVE, a. [abortivus, Lat.] that 
wr. A ceremony in uſe among the Ancients, which is brought forth before its time; fu. 
and conſiſted in waſhing the body betore ſacri-|ratively, any thing or deſign which miſcatrits, 
ficing, or even entering their temples; and ſtill is fruſtrated, or comes to nothing, 
practiſed by the Mahometans. In the church; ADBO'RTIVELY, ad. born before due 
of Rome, a ſtall quantity of wine and water, time; immaturely, untimely, 
which the Communicants formerly took to] ABO'VE, prep. [bufon, Sax. ] higher in 
waſh down, End promote the digeſtion of the|pl:ce, or poſition ; before nouns ot time, it de- 
hoſt. Among Chemiſts and Apothecaries, it notes more, or longer than. F iguratively, it 
is uſed for waſting away the ſuperabundant | ſignifies ſuperiority, or higher in rank, power 
falts of any body; an operation they call Edul- [or excellence; likewiſe beyond, or more than, 
eoration, See tbe word, Phyſicians uſe it] ABOY'VE, ad. [his is'diftinguiſhed from the 
for waſhing the external parts of the body by | prep, by the mann=r in which it is uſed, be- 
baths; or by cleanſing the bowels with thin |cauſe that is followed by nouns, but this is 
diluting liquids, | not; and has a relation not to the words 
ABNEGA'TION, f. [abnegatio, Lat.] de-|which precede, but thoſe which follow it] a 
nial, renunciation. higher place; and, figuratively, the heavens, 
ABNODA'TION, /. [| abnodatis, Lat.] in In alluſion to the method of writing anciently 
Gardening, the pruning, paring, or cutting |on ſcrolls, it denotes before, 
away knobs, knots, or any other excreſcences To ABOU*ND, v. z. [abando, Lat.] when 
from trees. uſed with the particles in, or wth, to have 
ABO'ARD, ad. [ bord, Fr.] in a ſhip. an exceſſive great number, or quantity of any 
ABO'DE, /. place of reſidence z continu- thing; when uſed without the particles, to 
ance in a place, increaſe prodigioufly, to be in great number, 
ABO'DEMENT, ſ. a ſecret anticipation plenty, or exc-ſs. 
of ſometł ing future. ABOUT, prep. when applied to time or 
ABO'LISH, v. @. | abo/eo, Lat.] to repeal, place, it denotes near or within compaſs of; 
deſtroy, extingeniſh, and utteriy erate any thing, and when uſed before words implying meaſure, 
ſo that no part of it remain. Its moſt ſimple acceptation is that of round, 
ABOLITION, ſ. | ebelicio, Lat.] in Law, |ſurrounding, or encucling, according to the 
denotes the repealing any law or ſtatute ; alſo|Saxon, from whence it is derived. Figura- 
the prohibiting ſome cuttom, uſage, or. cere- |tively, annexed, or appendant to a perſon, as 
mony, that had been long eſtabliſned. Some- jcloaths, &c, concerning ot, relating to. 
times it ſigniſies the leave granted by the king, | ABOU'T, ad. in circumference, or com- 
or judge, to a criminal accuſer to forbear any |paſs. “ Two yards about.” Merry V. of Wind. 
farther proſecution, Alo, tor the remiſſion |Figurative!y, tne longeſt way, in oppoſition 
of a crime; and tor cancelling or diſcharging Ito the ſhortett, alluding to the difference be- 
2 public debt, tween the circumference and diameter of a 
ABU'MINABLE, a. | ab:minabilis, Lat. ] jcircle, When joined with ge, it ſignifies from 
that excites horror, joined with averſion and [place to place, or every where, © He «ver! 
deteftation, In converfation, this term is uſed [about doing good. Afts, When prefixed to 
to convey an idea of ſomething ſuperlative. [ather verbs, it implies that the action or thing 
ABO'MINABLENESS, ſ. the quality which faffirmed will ſoon happen; as © about to 
renders any thing odious. fight,” When following the verb ro be, it 
ABO/MIN ABLY, ad. extremely, ſoperla- {denotes being engaged, or employed in: © What 
tively, in an ill ſenſe, and a word of low lan- are you about F") 
age. — | ABOU'T, ag. [d bout, to an end, Ft.] 
To ABO MIN ATE, v. a. to abhor, deteſt, or certain po; at, period, or ſtats : “ He has brought 
have an extreme averſion to. about his purpoſes ;“ i. e. he has accompliſhed 
A OMINA'TION, % an object cauſiag ex-|them. When joined with come, it implies the 
greme averſion. When uſed With the auxiliary [thing arrived at a certain ſtate or point! 
verb to have followed by the particle ic, to]“ When the ume was come about. 1 Sam i. 20. 
reckon, er leok upon as ag object ot d-trtation, {When joincd with go, it implies Fa 
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Wh about to kill me?“ 
by Safir diſcourſe, we ſay, 
i. e. to circumvent 


or deſign: © 
obn viii. 19. 7 
i to come about a man; 
” Ds ABRA'DE, v. 4. [abrado, Lat.] to rub 
degrees. 
off, A8 . ad. [breofh Sax. ] ſide by ſide; 
Rr 6 pofirion that the breaſts may bear 
f ame line. 
aint Te DOE, . 4. [ abreger, Fr.] to 
ſhorten in words, ſo as to retain the ſubſtance z 
to expreſs a thing in fewer words. Figura- 
tively, to diminiſh, leflen, or cut ſhort, Fol- 
lowed by the particles from or of, to deprive. 
ABRYDGEMENT, /. [ abregemert, Fr. ] the 
contraction of a larger wor. into fewer words, 
and leſs compaſs; a leſſening, or diminution, 
in a ſecondary ſenſe. | : 
ABRO'ACH, ad, running out, in alluſion 
to liquor, which is broached or tapped ; to be 
in ſuch a poſition that the\l1quor may eaſily 
run out. 8 to undertake with a 
ect of ſucceſs. 
„ ad. [a and brad, Sax, ] with- 
cut confinement, at large, out of the. houſe, 
in a foreign re. in all directions; from 
vithout, in oppoſition to within. 
M70 A BROGATE, v. a. | abrogo, Lat. ] to 
take away from a law its force; to repeal; 
to diſannul; to aboliſh; to revoke. Abr ogate 
and repeal are terms rather to be uſed with 
reſpect to laws; aboliſh with regard to cuſ- 
toms; diſannul and revoke, to private con- 
tracts. : 
ABROGA'TION, ſ. the act of repealing, 
or the repeal cf a law, uſed in oppohtion to 
regation 3 diſtinguiſhed from derogation, which 
implies the annulling only Part of a law; 
ſuprogatien, which denotes the adding 4 clauſe z 
from adregation, Which implies the limiting 
or reſtraiaing it; from diſpenſation, which 
ſets it ande, only in a particular inſtance; 
and from antiquation, which is thy refuſing to 
paſs a law. h 
ABRUPT, part. or 4. [abruptus, Lat. 
craggy, broken; ſudden, unexpected, with+ 
out the cuſtomary preparations z unconnected, 
when appplied to compoſitions, ; 
ABRU'PTION, f. [abruprio, Lat.] break- 
ing off, ſeparation. 
ABRUPTLY, ad, in a haſty, unexpected, 
rude manner. ' 
ABRU'PTNESS, /. a haſty, unexpected, 
unceremoni us manner; ſuddenneſs, the ſtate 
of unconnectedneſs, ruggedneis, cragyinels 
A'BSCE>dS, f. :[abjceſſus, Lat.] a critical 
d: charge of humours, which collects itſelf to 


— 


ABS 


1 
intermittent into a continual ; and ſometimes 
they ſubſtitute it for any critical evacuation, 

To ABSCIND, v. a, [aH einde, Lat.] to 
cut off. Not often uſed. 

ABSCYSSION, /. [abſciſſio, Lat.] the act 
of cutting off; the ſtate of being cut off. 

To ABSCU'ND, v. n. | abſcondo, Lat.] to 
keep one's ſelf from the view or knowledge 
of the public; to hide: applied to thoſe who 
fly rom the commerce of mankind, to eſcape 
the law, whether on account of debt, or cri- 
minal actions. | 

ABSENCE, /, [abſentia, Lat.] diftance, 
which renders a perſon incapable of ſeeing 
and converting with another; uſed in oppoſi- 
tion to preſence ; figuratively, inattention to 
the preſent object; becauſe a perſon in that 
ſlate reſembles one who is diſtant. It is uſed 
with the particle from, which limits it ſigni- 
fication, 

A*BSENT, a. [abſens, Lat. ] at a diſtance 
from, out of the ſight and hearing of a perſon. 
Figuratively, inattentive to, or regardleſs of 
ſomething preſent. ; 

To ABSENT, v. a. to withdraw, or de- 
cline the preſence of a perſon, or thing. 

; ABSENTEE, f. in law, he that is abſent 
from his ſtation, or country; moſt generally 
applied to the Iriſh refugees. 

ABSINTHIUM, /. wormwood. There 
are 23 ſpecies of this plant; but that uſed in 
phyſic is the abſinthium vulgare majus of 
Bauhine, or common wormwood : the leaves 
and flowers have a vety bitter taſte, and a' 
very ſtrong ſmell. The virtues of this herb, 
according to Boerhaave, are immortal; ag 
curing all dropſies not attended wich a rupture 
ot the viſcera; a conſerve made cf the .ender 
tops of the leaves is of great ſervice to perſons 
labouring under a lang uor; and an infuſion of 
them in wine 1s very good for the worms. 

To ABSOLVE, v. 4. [abſulvo, Lat. ] to 
acquit of a crime; to f ee from an engage- 
ment, or promiſe; to pardon. in allufion to 


]| the abſolution of a prieſt; to perſect, accom- 


pliſh, or com lete, applied to time. 

ABSOLUTE, . Ds, Lat. ] perfect, 
complete, without conditions: independent, 
without relation: without reſtraint, or limi- 
tation. 

ABSOLUT ELV, ad. completely; with- 
out relation; without limits or dependance. 

ABSOLU'TION, „. [ abſolutio, Lat.] in 
common law, a full acquittal of a perſon, by 
ſome final ſentence; a temporal dilcharge from 


ſome farther attendance upon a Meine proceſs 2 


in e.clefiaſtical law, a juridical act, whereby a 


as to form a tumour, or ſwelling, and oreak |prieſt pronounces a pard n for fins to ſuch as, 
or corrode the veſſels, if not diſcuſſed: the upon confeſſion, cem to have the neceſſary 


matter thus collected is ſometimes ineluded in 
a cyſt or bag, and appears curdy; and is then 
termed an encyſted tumour. Hippocrates and 
Calen uſe this word, abſceſs, for the change 
et one ſpecies of fever into another; as an 


qualifications. 


| 


Ablolutions from Rome are 

high treaſon. by Stat. 23 Eliz, a 
A'BSONANT, part, 33 Lat. ] ſound- 
ing harſhly. Figuratively, contrary to reaſon, 
abturd, foreign to the purpoſe. | 
To 


ABS 


To ABSO'RB, v. a. [preter. / bed, part. 
preter. abſorbed or abſorpt, from avſsr vev, Lat. 
te fuck up. 

ASO RBENT, /. [ab ſorbens, Lat. | in phy- 
50, medicines which dry up redundant hu- 
mours, whether applied internally or exter- 
nally ; likewiſe the lactcals, which a4/»r6b the 
chyle; the cutaneous velſels, which admit the 


water in baths or fomentations; or thoſe vel-| 


ſe!s which open into the cavities of the t*dy, 
and imbibing the extravalated juices, convey 
them to the circulating blood, Wb 

10 ABSTA'IN, v. . | a&ffineo, Lat ] to for- 
bear, to refrain ſrom, or decline any gratiit- 
cation. 

ABSTE'MIQUS, 2. [| ab/*:1mir;, Lat. ] tem- 
perate in the enjoyment of fcninal giatifica— 
tions. Figuratively, the cauſe of temperance. 
Sometimes uſed ſubſtartivelv, for thute who 

ractiſe the virtue of temoerance, 


ARSTE MIOUSNESS, Jo the quality 0 
being temperare, or declining the grat: !; 27 oi 


our jenſual appetites. 

ABSTE'MIOUSLY, ad. temperately; ſo- 
berly. 5 

To ABSTE'RGF, 2. a. [al ergo, Lat.] to 
wipe clean, to cleanſe: uted moſtiy by medi- 
cal writers. 

ABS!ERGENT, a. [Htergene, Lat.] en- 
dued with a cleanſing quaiity : uled fubitan- 
tively in medicine, it ſignines medicines which 
abrade and wipe awyy ſuch mucous particles as 
they meet with: the:r moſt uſual name is that 
of Detergen's. 

ABSTINENCE, ſ. [aHHiꝭ,j¹ühia, Lat.] ina 
general ſenſe, the refraining trom any thing to 
which we have a propenſity: uſed with the 
particle from. In a more limited ſenſe, faſting, 
or the forbearance of necetlTary focd : diftin- 
guiſned from temperance, as that implies a 
my2!crate uſe of food, but this a total avoiding 
67 it, for a time. | 

To ABSTRA'CT, v. a. [I rabe, Lat. ] to 
take one thing from another. Figuratively, 
to ſcparate, followed by the particle em: 
uſed abſolutely, the exerciſe of the faculty of 
the mind, named abſtraction; or ſeparating ideas 
from one another. When applied to writings, 
to reduce their ſubRince to lets compats, 

A*'BSTRACT, fart. [:#frattus, Lat.] ſe- 
parated from ſom<t!:ing elf,; generally ap- 
plied to the operations of the mind. At rad 
terms, ate thote which ſignity the mode or qua- 
Jicv of a being without ny regard to the lub- 
ject in which it inzercs: it is uled with the par- 
ticle from. Abfbradt miithematics, ;hule branches 
which coniider the quantity, winout reftrice 
tion to any pmf1cular lpecies of it. Aiſtratt 
numbers ate allembbecs ot units, confidered in 
them feives, without being applied to any ſub» 
ect, 

ABSTRACT, ſ. a compendious view of 
a trratiſe, more ſuperficial than an abfidgment. 
Fioin atively, applied to perſons, thoſe who 
comprenend all the qualities, goud or bad, to 


— 


ABU 


be founl in the ſpecies. An abfira8 fate, in 
alluſion to the faculty of ara ian. f 

ABSTRA'CTED, part, ſeparated, ref nes 
or abſtruſe: a diſpoſition of mind, whereby 
a perſon 1s inattentive to external objects 
though preſent. tp! 

ABSTRA'CTION, /. | abftraRin, Lat.] an 
operation or faculty of the mind, whereby we 
ſeparate things that are in themſelves inſepa- 
rable, in order to conſider them apart, inde. 
pendent one of angther; whereas preciſion ſe. 
parates things diſt:nct in themſelves, in order 
to prevent the contuſion which atifes from a 
jumble of ideas. , Sometimes it is uſed for the 
exerciſe of this faculty, The ſtate of beine 
inatteniive to external objects, or abſence of 
mind, In Pharmacy, the drawing off, or ex. 
heling a menſttuum from the ſubje& it was 
intended to reſolve. | 
| ABSTRA'CTLY, ad. ſimply, ſeparately, 
ABSTRYU'SE, da. [ obfruſus, Lat.] obſcure, 
dark, not eaſy to be underftood z deep, aidden, 
er lar removed from the common appichea- 
ſions cr ways of conuceiving. 
| ABSTAU'SELY, ad cbicure'y, not plainly, 
ABSTRU'SENESS, or ABSTRU'SITY,N/, 
difficulty, darknets, obſcurity, hard to be 
underitood, or comprehended., 

ABSU'RD, a. [ abſardus, Lat.) It, not 
ag reeable to reaſon, or common ſenie, or that 
en watts, or goes contrary to, the cemmon no- 
tions and apptehenſions of men. a2dly, Incon— 
| hitent, controry to reaſon. | 


ABSURDNUESS, or ABSU'RDITY, /, 
bjurditas, Lat. ] a contradiftion to common 
lenſe; an inconſiſtence with reaſon, 
3 ad, improperly; unſeaſon- 
ly. 

ABUNDANCE, ſ. [alandantia, Lat.] 1. 
great plenty. 2. a great many, vat number, 
as, abundance of people, 
4. more than fuithcicnt. 

ABU'NDANT, a. [abundans, Lat.] plen- 
[tiful, exuberant, numerous, well ſtored with, 
, replete, or abounding. 

ABU'NDANTLY, ad. amply ; liberally, 

To ABU'SE, fabeiize] v. a. [ter, Lat.] 
1. To make a bad uſe of. 2. To impoſe upon, 
or deceive. 3. To afiront, or treat zudtiy, 

ABUSE, /. 1, the ill or improper ule of 
'a thing. 2. A vicious practice or bad cuſtom, 

3. Un;ufſt cenſure, 4. Carnal knowledge, ei- 
ther with or without violence. 
| ABU'SER, [abeizer] J. the perſon who 
makes an il] uſe of any thing. An imp ſtor, 
'ſeducer, raviſher; one who makes uſe of te- 
proachtful language, or is guilty of rudenels 
| towards another. ; 

ABU'SIVE, 3. [abuſiour, Lat.] inſolent, 
off nſive, injurious. 

ABU'SIVENESS, /. the uſe of reproachful 
hangunge; or the exerciſe of rude and ynme- 
tited incivility. 

ABU'SIVELY, ad. reproachſully. 
| To ABU'T, or ABU TT, v. 3. [abs 


ie 


[2 


3. a great quantity. 


utir, 
Fr. 


7 


1 


to terminate, bound, or border upon an- 
jace or thing. ; 3 
TM ENT, ſ. that which abuts or 
another. 
[cSv7oo;, Gr. ] 1. A bottom 
leſs pit or gulf, or any prodigious deep where 
no hottum can be found, or is ſuppoſed to have 
no bottom: a vaſt unfathomable depth of wa- 

2. In a figurative ſenſe, that in which 
ling is loſt. 3. The vaſt collection of 
waters, ſuppoſed to be incloled in the bowels 
of the earth. 1 divines, it is often 

e 'nify hell. 
ri a kingdom of Africa, The 
1d is ſertile in many pac ef, and the air 1s 
very hot, except in the rainy leaſun, when it 
is very temperate, For four months in the 
vear there are greater rains tall than perhaps 
in any other part of the world, which occaſion 
the lwelling of the river Nile, that has its 
ſource in this country. It contains mines of 
all ſorts of metal except tin; but the inhabi 
tants make no great advantage thereof. The 
emperor, or king, is called Negus; and he has 
been commonly taken for Preſter John. His 
authority 15 abſolute, and he oftcs dwells with 
his whole court in tents, The inhabitants 
are black, or very near it; but they are not ſo 
ugly as the negroes, Their religion is a mix- 
ture of Chriſtianity and Judaiſm, The habit 
of perſons of quality 1s a hiken veit, with a 
ſert of ſcarf; but the common people wear 
nothing but a pair of drawers. 2 

AC, AK, or AKE, at the beginning 0; 
end of a name of a town or place is the Saxon 
word ac, which ſignifies an oak; as A&or 
is as much as to ſay oak-town, and Auſtin's 
ac, Auſtin's oak ; and as for the names or per- 
ſons of the ſame form, they are tur the moſt 
pit derived from the places of their birth, or 
ſome atchievement there, 

ACA'CIA, in botany, Egyptian thorn, or 
binding bean tree. The Acacia ſtiled Vera, 


other P 
ABU 
borders upon 


ARY'SS, . 


ferss 
any t 


Jar 


Ae 

for a college, or univerſity; a place where 
perſens arc taught the liberal arts and (ciences, 
Sec. Ir is alſo uſed for a particular ſociety of 
ingenious perſons, eſtabliſhed for the improve- 
ment of learning, Sc. and for a ſort of col- 
legiate ſchool, or ſeminary, where young per- 
tons are inſtructed, in a private way, in the 
liberal arts and ſciences. 

ACA DIA, ſ. or New Scotland, one of the 
Pritiſh culonies in North America, ſituated 
between 41 and 51 degrees of North latitude, 
and between 6; and 70 degrees of Weſt lon- 
gitude, It is bounded by the river St. Law- 
rence and the Atlantic Ocean on the eaſt, and 
by the bay of Fundy, and the ſeas of Acadia 
on the ſouth, and by Canada and New Eng- 
land on the weſt, The French ceded it to 


the Engliſh by the treaty of Utrecht, ho 
have planted a colony there, It is a very fruits” 


1 * 


ful country, and affords plenty of game. . 


To ACCE'DE, v. », | acceds, Lat. ] to come 
to, to draw near o, to enter into, or te add 
one's ſelf to ſomething already ſuppoſed to take 
place. 

To ACCELERATE, v. a. [accelero, Lat.] 
to haſten, to quicken, to ſpur on with ſuper- 
added motion and expedition, 

ACCELERA'TION, /. the act of quick- 
ening motion, &c. With Philoſophets, a con- 
Linual encreaie of velocity in any heavy bo- 
dies, tending towards the center of the earth: 
by the force cf gravity, With the antient 
attronomers, a term uſed in reſpe to the fixed 
itars, which ſignified the difference berwen 
the revolution of the primum mobile and the 
lolar revolution; it was Computed at 3 minutes 
and 56 ſeconds, 8 
To AC CE ND, [| accendo, Lat.] to ſet on 
fire, | 
ACCE'NSION, /. in Philoſophy, the kine 
dling or ſetting any natural body og fire. 
ACCENT, ſ. | accentus, Lat.] \the rifing 


i. e. true, is the tree from whole branches 


or falling of the voice, a tone and manner of 
pronunciation, contracted from the country in 


„des the Gum Arabic, and from whence the] which a perſon was bred, or reſided a con- 


C 


— 


2n4 ſtiled. 


ens Acaciæ, or ju:ce of Acacia, is drawn|liderable time. 


With Rhetoricians, a tone 
or modulation of the voice, uſed ſometimes to 


ACADE'MIC, ACADE'MICK, ſ. in alienore the intention of the ſpeaker, with re- 


large ſenſe, ſignifies a member of an univerſity | 
cr school, where langaages and other oranches 
of polite education arc taught. 

ACADLUMIC, or ACADEMICK, a. | aca- 
dei: 1:75, Lat.] belonging to che academy. 

ACADEMICLAN, or ACADEMIAN. 
J. a name uſed tor members of modern 
Academies, Or iuflituted ſocieties of learn<d 
men, 

XCADEMY, . Tarademia, Lat.] It was 
or'g-nally a public place plamied wit. trees at 
Atbens, fo called from one Academus, who 
preſented it. A place where learned men met 
to confer upon the diſcoveries already made in 
te ſciences, or to try experiments for their 
further improvement, It is ſometimes uſed 


| 


gard to energy or force, and expreſſive of the 
ientiments and paſſions. Grave Accent, is 
his mark () over a vowel, to ſhew that the 
voice is to be depreſſed. Acute Accent, is 


this mark () over a vowel, to ſhew that the 


doice is to be raiſed. Circumfiex Accent, is 
his mark (C) ever a vowel in Greek, and 
potnts out a kind of undulation in the voice. 
The Long Accent, ſhews that the voice is 
to dwell upon the vowel, and is exprefled 
thus (7). The Shore Accent, [in Grammar] 
news that the time of pronouncing ought to 
de tort, and is marked thus (©). In Muſic, 
it 15 a cettain undulatien or warbling of the 
voice, to expreſ; the paſhons eicher naturally 
or artificially, 


To 


%. 
# 


ACC 


To ACCE'NT, v. a. [accino, Lat.] 1. To 


mark. with an accent, 
regard to the accents, 
| To ACCENTUATE, v. a. | accentuer, Fr.] 

to place the ptoper accents in reading, ſpeak- 
ing, or writing, on the vowels or ſyllables of 
any word. oy 

ACCENTUA'TION, ſ. a pronouncing or 
marking a word, ſo as 10 lay a ſtreſs of the 
voice upon the right vowel or ſyllable, 

To ACCEPT, v. a. | accipio, Lat.] to re- 
ceive favourably or kindly, to take with par- 
ticular approbation, cither with or without 
the particle of. 

ACCE'PTABLE, a. | acceptabilis, low Lat.] 
that may be favourably or kindly received, 
agiecabie, 

ACCE'PTABLY, ad. in an acceptable 
Manner. 

ACCE'PTANCE, /. an accepting or re- 
ceiving favourably or kindly; ſometimes the 
meaning or manner of taking a word, with 
the accent promiicuouſly on the firſt or ſecond 
ſyllable. In Law, it is tue tacit agreement 
to ſome act done by another before, which 
might have been avoided, if ſuch agreement 
or acceptance had not been made. In Com- 
merce, it is the ſubſcribing or ſigning an in- 
land bill of exchange, which makes the per- 
ſon debtor for the ſum of its contents, and 
obliges him to diſcharge it at the time which 
it mentions. 

ACCEPTA'TION, f zccepration, Fr.] 1. 
The received meaning of a word, or the tenſe 
in which it is ulually taken. 2. Reception 


2. To pronounce with 


of any perſon or thing, either agreeably or | 


not. 3. Particular regard as to acceptableneſs 
and manner of reception. ES 

ACCE'PTER, ſ. in Commerce, the perſon 
who accepts a bill by ſigning it, and therefore 
obliges himſelf to pay the contents when due. 

A'CCESS, f. Fes, Lat.] 1. Admit- 
tance, approach or paſſage to 2 place or perſon. 
2. Licence or means to approach any thing. 
3. Acceſſion to any thing, additional increaſe, 
4. The return, or fit of an ague or other 
diſtemper. 

ACCE'SSIBLE, 2. [| acceſſibilis, Lat.] that 
may be approached, reached, or come to. Tt 
is uſed with the particle te vefore the object. 
Acceſſible Height, is either that which may be 
m.calured mechanically, by applying a mea- 
ſure to it; or eiſe it is a height whoſe baſe 
can be approached tov, and from thence a 
length meaſured on the ground. 

ACCE'SSION, /. [acreſſio, Lat.] 1. Addi- 
tion or increaſe; the act whereby a thing is 
fuperadded to another ; joining one's ſelf to 
anything elſe. 2. Coming to, as the com- 
ing of a kine tothe crown, In Phykic, the 
beginning of a parex; ſme 

A'CCESSORY or A'CCESSARY, ſ. fin 
Civil Law] any thing that of right belongs 
or depends on eaotlicr, although it be ſe- 


ACC 


parated from it; as if tiles be taken from 28 
houſe to be laid on again; they are an acce[. 
ſary, if the houſe be to be ſold. By Statute 
a perſon who commands, adviſes, or conceals 
an offender, guilty of felony by ſtatute. Ia 
Comm in Law, a perſon guilty of felon 
though not principally, as by advice, come 
mand, concealment; and this may be either 
before or after the fact. 

A'CCIDENCE, /. [accidentia, Lat. ] a little 
book, containing the firſt principles of the 
Latin tongue. 

A'CCIDENT, /. | accidens, Lat. ] a caſualty 
or chance; a contingent effect, or ſomethin 
produced caſually, or without any fore: know. 
ledge or deſtination of it in the agent that 
produced it, or to whom it happens. A thing 
is alſo frequently ſtiled an accident in reference 
to its cauſe, or at leaſt to our knowled 
of it, and by this an effect either caſually 
produced, or which appears to have been fo 
to us, is commonly underſtood. In Gram. 
mar, the property of words, ſuch as their 
diviſion into ſubſtantives and adjectives, their 
declenſions, caſes, numbers, and genders of 
nouns; the conjugations, moods, tenſes, num- 
bers, perſons, Sc. of verbs. In Phyſic, it 
is an effect which is not produced immedi. 
ately from the firſt cauſe, but by ſome other 
intervening incidents, and is analogous to the 
word Symptom. Among the Logicians, what. 
ever does not belong to the being or eſſence of 
a thing, as a man's cloaths, money, &c, are 
called accidents; alſo ſuch qualities as are 
changeable, as red in cloth, becauſe that, 
purely as cloth, it might have been, and may 
ſtill, be brown, black, Sc. In Heraldry, 
accidents are the principal points in the eſ- 
cutcheon ; and with the Aſtrologers, the moſt 
extraordinary circumſtances that have occurred 
in the courſe of a perſon's life. 

ACCIDE'NTAL, a. | accidentalis, Lat. ] per- 
taining to accidents, happening by chance; 
ſometimes it denotes any thing adventitious. 
This laſt 1s unuſual, 


. ad. caſually; fortui- 
touſly. | 

ACCIDIOUS, a. [ accidius, Lat.] ſlothful. 

ACCTDITY, /. | acciditas, Lat.] ſlothfulneſs. 

ACCINCT, a. [| accin&us, Lat.] girded, pre- 
pared, ready, | 

ACCIPIENT, part. | acciprens, Lat. ] 1. Re- 
ceiving. 2. A Receiver. 

ACCLAMA'TION, ſ. [ acclamatio, Lat.] a 
ſhouting for joy; expreſſing applauſe, eſteem, 
or approbation. | 

ACCLIVITY, .. [ acclivizas, Lat.] the aſ- 
cent of a hill; and among Geometers, the 
lope of a Tine or plane inclining to the hori- 
zun upwards, | 

ACCLIVOUS, a: [acclivus, Lat.] riſing 
upwards with a ſlope, 

To ACCLO'Y, v. a. 1. To crowd, or 
overfill, 2. To ſurfeit or ſatiate. 
| ACCLOTD, 


ö 


ACC 


? 'YD, part. [with Farriers] de- 
= teh * pricked in ſhoeing. 

"_ ACCO'IL, 4, n. to buſtle, crowd, or be 
in a hutrTty-» See Coll. | 

A'CCOLENT, . [accolens, Lat.] he who 
znhabits near, OF A borderer on any place. 

ACCO'MMODABLE, a. [ accommodabilis, 
Lat.] that which may be fitted to another 
things in its primary fignification z in its ſe- 
condary, that which may be reconciled to, is 
conſiſtent with, or may be applied to. 

To ACCO'MMODATE, v. a. [ac ommodo, 
Lat.] to provide or furniſh with conveniences z 
to agree, compoſe, make up, or adjuſt a mat- 
ter in diſpute 3 to adapt, fir, or apply ore mat- 
ter or thing to another. With Geometricians, 
to adapt or fit a line or figure into a circle, Se. 
according as the conditions of the propoſition 

m require. 
7 Pro MMODATE, a. [ accommodatus, 
Lat.] when uſed with the particle for, it de- 
notes convenient * proper; with the particle 
it implies ſuitable. 
% ACCO'MMODATELY, 


ad, ſuitably; 
e COMMODA'T ION, /. [| accommodatio, 
Lat.] 1. An adapting, fitting, adjuſting, Oe. 
2. The compoſing or putting an end to a dif- 
ference, quarrel, Sc, 3. Convenience. 

ACCO'MPANIMENT, /. the adding of 
one thing to another by way of ornament, 
In Heraldry, the maatlings, ſupporters, Oc. 
In Muſic, the inſtrumental part playing or 
moving, while the voice is ſinging. 

To ACCO'MPANY, v. a. [accompagner, 
hy, 1. To go or come with, to wait on, 
to keep company with, 2. To join or vnite 
with. To accompany a voice, i. e. to play to 
it with proper inſtruments. 

ACCO'MPLICE, /. | complice, Fr.] one 
who has a hand in a matter, or who is privy to 
the ſame crime or deſign with another. 

To ACCO'MPLISH, v. a. | accomplir, 
Fr.] 1, To perform, finiſh, or fulfil, 2. To 
execute or bring a matter or thing to per- 
fection. 3. To complete a period of time. 
4. To obtain or acquire, A perſon well ac- 
2 one who has extraordinary parts, 
and has acquired great accompliſhments in 
learning, | 

ACCO'MPLISHMENT, ſ. the perfecting, 
ending, fulfilling, or atchieving of any matter 
er thing entirely or completely. Alſo an ac- 


quirement in learning, arts, ſciences, or good 
behaviour, 


ACCO'MPT, [pronounced akoint] [ compte, 
He all computations made arithmetically. 
In Commerce, all thoſe books in which mer- 
chants and other traders regiſter their tranſ- 
actions. Merchants accompts are thoſe 
Which are kept by double entry. Accompt 
in Company, is between two merchants or 
traders, wherein the tranſactions relative to 


Weir pattnerſhip are regiſtered, Agcompt in 


ACC 


Bank, is a fund depoſited either at ſome ban- 
ker's or the Bank, by traders, as running 
caſh, to be employed in the payment of bills. 
Accompt of Sales, is an information given by 
one merchant to another, or by a factor to 
his principal, of the diſpoſal, net proceeds, 
&Cc, of goods ſent for the proper account 
of the ſender or ſenders who configned the 
lame, 

ACCO'MPTANT, | akointant] | accomp- 
tant, Fr.] one who is not only well ſkilled 
in caſting up accompts, but in book-k2ep- 
ing. | 

ACCOMPTANTSHIP, [atantantſhip] ſe 
the qualibcations necetſary for an accomptant. 

ACCORD, /{. [ accord, Fr.] 
ment or compact. 2. Agreement of wind. 
3. Mutval harmony or ſymmetry. 4. Self- 
motion; as, „It opened of its own accord.” 
In Common Law, 'agreement between ſeveral 
perſons or parties to make ſatisfaction for an 


1. Agree. 


| attront or treſpaſs committed one againſt ano- 


ther. In Mubic, it is the production, mix- 
ture, and relation of two ſounds, or which the 
one is grave, and the other acute. 

To ACCORD, v. n, [accorder, Fr.] to 
agree, to hang together. Actively it implies, 
1. To tune two or more inftruments, ſo as they 
ſhall ſound the ſame note when touched by ibe 
hand or bow. 2. To harmonize. 

ACCO'RDANCE, F. fri:ndſhip, confor- 
mity, conſiſtence, or agreement with. 

ACCORDING, prep. 1. Agreeable to, in 
proportion. 2. With regard to, 

ACCORDINGLY, ad. conformable, or 
conſiſtent with. In the beginning of a ſen- 
tence 1t refers to what went before, and in- 
plies a deduction from it. 

ACCO'RPORATED, part. | accorprratue, 
Lat. ] joined or put to, embodied. 

To ACCO'ST, v. a. [ accsfter, Fr. ] to male 
or come up to a perſon, and ſpeak to him. 

ACCOUNT, /. x. A computation of the 
number of certain things; a reckoning. 2 


The total or reſult of computation. 1 


3 Eſti- 
mation or value. 4. Rank, dięnity or diſ- 
ti nction. 


5. Regard, conſideration, for the 
ſake of: as, © Sempronius gives no thanks 
on this account.” 6. Reaſon or cauſe. 7. 
Narrative or relation. 8. Opinion or be- 
lief. 9. Review or examination. 10. Ex- 
planation, or aſſignment of cauſes, 11. The 
reaſons of any thing collected. 12. Profit, 
gain, or advantage. In a Law Senſe, a par- 


- 


ticular detail or enumeration delivered to a 


court or judge, Sc. of what a man has re- 
ceived or expended for another, in the manage= 
ment of his affairs. Alſo, in Common Law, 
a writ or action that lies againſt a man, who 
by his office is obliged to give an account to 
another (as a bailiff to his maſter) and refuſes 
to do it. Upon no Account, or by no means, 


Upon all Accounts, 1 By all means; 2. In 
every reſpect. 


To 


* 


ee 


To ACCOU'NT, v. a. to compute; in the 


aA C 


Accus ABLE, part. [accuſabiſits, Lat.] this 


paſſive voice, to be reckoned or eſteemed. \ which is liable to be found fault with, cen. 


With the particle for, it denotes to explain, 
by affigning the cauſe and reaſons.” With 
the particle te, it implies to be charged, ap- 
plied, appropriated, or aſſigned to. With the 
particle of, to eſtimate, or to be valued, Laſt- 
Jy, to be imputed. | 

ACCOUNTABLE, 3. liable to give an 
account, anſwerable. 

ACCOU'NTANT, ſ. in Law, a per ſon who 
is obliged to render an account to another. 
Accountant General, is an officer belonging to 
the court of chancery, appointed by Parlia- 
ment to receive all money Jodged in court, and 
convey it to the Bank of England, 

To ACCO'UPLE, v. a. | accoupler, Fr.] 
w link or join together, | 

To ACCOU”TRE, wv. a. | zccoutrer, Fr.] 
to dreſs, attire, trim, eſpecially with warlike 
A coutrements. 

ACCOU'TREMENT, /. 1. Dreſs. 2. Equi- 
page, furniture, or habiliments of war, 3+ Or- 
naments. 

ACCRE'TION, ſ. [ accretio, Lat.] grow- 
ing to another, ſo as to augment it. With 
Naturalifts, an addition of matter to any body 
externally; but it is trequently applied to the 
increaſe of ſuch bodics as are without life; 
and it is alſo called appoſition, or juxta-appo- 
fition, With Civilians, a vacant portion, 
joined with grounds poſleſſed by another. 

ACCRE”TIVE, /. [from accretio, Lat.] 
that by waich growth is increaſed ; that by 
which vegetation is augmented. | 

To ACCRO'ACH, v. 3. | accrscber, Fr.] 
2 law term, to 1ncroach, to draw away ano- 
ther's property. 

ACCRO'ACHMENT, ſ. the act of in- 


eroaching the property of another. 


To ACCRU'E, v. n. | accrcitre, Fr.] 1. To 
be encteaſed, or added to. 2. In a commercial 
ſenſe, to arite or proccea from. 

To ACCU'MULATE, v. 4. [accumule, 
Lat.] to heap vp, or pile one thing upon ano- 
ther; to gather or amals together in great 
quantities. 

ACCUMULA'TION, f. | accumulatio, Lat.] 
repeated acquiſitions and additions; an amall- 
ing; the ſtate of a thing amailed, 

ACCCUMULATIVE, 32. that which en- 
creates, or that M hich is added to; addi- 
tional. 

a cCCURACV, , [accaxrairo, Lat.] exact- 
melts; juſtneſs or nicety. | 

A'CCURATE, a. [accnratus, Lat.] done 
with care, exact either as to perſons or things. 

A'CCURATELY, ad. exaQly; nicely, 

To ACCU'RSE, v. 4. tv viaft or load with 
a curſe; to doom to deitruction ; to imprecate 
curſes upon. 


ACCUR'SED, part. 1. Lying under a curſe, | 


oF excommunicated. 2, Exc<rable, that which 
te ſet vas <xciiations 


| 


tured, or blamed, 

ACCUSA'TION, /. the charging with for 
defect or crime, In Law, the preferring , 
criminal action againſt any one before 2 
judge. 

ACCU'SATIVE, [accuſativus, Lat.] in 
Grammar, the 4th cafe of nouns, It denotes 
ihe relation of the noun, on which the action 
of the verb terminates. 

ACCU'SATORY, a. [ accuſatorius, Lat.] 
of ot belonging to accuſation. 

To ACCU'SE, [| ake#ze] v. a. [accuſo, Lat.] 
to charge with a crime, to inform againſt, iq. 
dict, or impeach; to cenſure. It has the par- 
ticle of, and ſometimes for, before the matter 
of cenfure or accuſation, 

. ACCU'SER, [akeuzer] . the perſon why 

accuſes, 
To ACCU'STOM, 2. a. | accouttmer, Pr.] 
to inure or nſe on®'s ſelf to any thing. It 
hath the particle te before the thing accuſ- 
tomed to. 

ACCU'STOMABLE, part. that which 2 
perſon has practiſed or been uſed to for a con- 
tinuance. 

ACC'USTOMABLY, ACCU'STOMA. 
RILY, ad. according to uſe or cuſtom, 

ACCU'STOMARY, a. commonly Price 
ti ſed, cuſtomary, uſually done, 

ACE, ſ. a ſingle point or ſpeck on carts 
or dice. Figuratively, the leaſt quantity, cr 
the tmallef diſtance, i. e. within an ace of 
it. 

ACE PHALI, certain ecclefiaſtics ſo called, 
who, making profeſſion of extreme poverty, 
would not acknowledge any chief, whether 
layman or ecclefiaſtic, Alſo certain levelleit 
mentioned in the laws of Henry I, who ac- 
knowledged no head, 

ACE'PHALOUS, 3. ſomething without 2 
head, Naturaliſts apply this term to worms, 


which have been ſuppoſed formerly to have no 


head, Figuratively, thoſe who have nc ſu- 
perior, chief, or leader. 

ACERB, a. | acerbus, Lat. ] that which 
hath a compound taſte between ſour and bitter, 
ſuch as m ſt unripe fruits have. 


Tie rough four taſte of unripe fruit. 2. Se- 
verity of temper, roughneſs of manners. 
| ACERO'SE, a, [acereſus, Lat, ] chaffy, full 
of, or mixed with ckuft. 

To ACE'RVATE, v. @. [acer ve, Lat. ] to 
raiſe vp in heaps. 

ACE'SCENT, a. [aceſcens, Lat.] tending 
to ſourneſs. = | 

ACE” TOUS, a. [from acetum] having the 
nature of vinegar, or being ſomewhat like 
vinegar in quality. 

ACE'TUM, , vinegar in general; any ſharp 
Yquor, as ſpirit of ſalt, nitre, vitriol, Se. 


Acta, [ row LIVA DIA, we 
vine 


ACE'RBITUDE, or ACERBTTY, /. 1. 
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Turkey in Europe, containing the 
famous Cities of Athens, Delphi, Pythiaz the 
mounts Parnaſſus, Helicon, and other places 
-elebrated in ancient writers. {2 

ACHE, [ ate] . ace, Sax. or & og, Gr.] 
2 continued pain or [mart in aoy part of the 
bedy. With Fartiers, a diſcaſe in horſes, 
caufing a numonets in the joints. . 

To ACHE, [ate] v. u. 10 be affected with 
F CHERON, [ 4k#ron ] ,. a river of Epirus, 
over which the poets feigned departed fouls 
were ferried, Alſo a ſtinking ſen or lake in 
the Terra di Lavora of Naples, between Cuma 
and Miſeno, u med Tenebrofa Palus by Virgil, 


vince of 


on account of the blacknets of its waters, 
W Ficuratively, it is uſcd tor the ſtate of departed 
S ſouls, or the grave. 

E To ACHYEVE, wv. a. {| acbever, Fr. ] 1. To 


finiſh, to accompliſh, to perform ſome notatle 
explo.t with ſucceſs. 2. To gain or procure, 
ACHIEVEMENT, /. 1. The znithing 
of a notable action. 2 The enſigns armornal 
of a family. 
ACHIEVER, ſ. he. who acquires, or ob- 
tains, or performs ſome great exploit, 
ACHRO'NICAL, 2. [4ypormo;, Gr.] a 
term in Aſtronomy, ſignifying the rifing of a 
tar when the fun fets, or the ſetting of a 
Far when the ſun riſes: in which caſes the 
ſtar is ſa d to rife or ſet achr»nically, 

Alb, a. [acidus, Lat.] four, ſharp. 
ACTDITY, or A'CIDNESS, F. [ actdiras, 
Lat.] keenne's, ſharpneſs ; that tafte which 
acid or ſharp bodies Icave in the mouth. With 
Chemiſts, the acidity or keenneſs of any liquor 
that conſiſts in ſharp particles of ſalts diſſolved, 
and put into a violent motion by the means of 
fire. 

A'CIDS, /. all things that affect the or- 
gans of taſte with a pungent ſourneſs. But 
the Chemiſts call all ſubſt3znces acids, that 
make an efferveſcence with an a/kali, This, 
however, does not ſerm to be a true charac- 
teriſtic of acids, becauſe ſome acids will make 


ef another kind, and alſo with natural bodics. 
Another mark of acids 1s, that they change 
the colour of the Juices of the heliottopium, 
roles and violets, red; whereas alkali's, eſpe- 
eially thoſe extracted from animals, turn it 
green, Natwral Acids, with Phy ficians, are 
ſoch as have a pr: per ſharpn«(s of their own, 
as juice of lemons, Ec. A rificial Acids, with 
Chemiſts, are ſuch as are prepared by the fire 
in cheraical operations. Manifeſt Acids, are 
ſnch as affect the tongue with a ſenſe of 
marpneſs and ſrurneſs, Dubious Acids, are 
ſuch things as have not enovgh of the acid 
nature, to give ſenſible marks to the taite ; 
but yet agree with the manifeſt acids in other 
properties. ; 

ACTDULATED, a. medicines thst have 
een mixed or unctured with ſome acid. 


To ALKNO'WLEDGE, v. 4. 1. To 


ACQ 


2. To be grateful or thank- 
3. To own or protel(s 


confeſs or own, 
ful for any benefit, 
a former acquaintance with a perſon. 4. To 


approve. 
ACKNO'WLEDGMENT, /. 
ſion of any thing. 2. Thanktulneſs, grati- 
tude, 3. Conſeſſion of a fault. 4. Behef, 
attended with open profeſſion. It ſuppoſes a 
queſtion aſked, whereas confeſſion ſavours a 
little of telt-accuſation, We acknowledge 
what we had an inclination to conceal : we 
confeſs that which we were blameable in doing. 
Acknowledgment Money, was money paid ia 
ancient times by ſome tenants vpon the death 
of their landlord, as an acknowledgment of 
the new one, 

ACME, g. [with Phyſicians] is uſed te 
denote the third degree or height of diſtem- 
pers, of which many have four periods. 1. 
The arche, ur beginning. 2. Anabaſis, er 
growth. 3. The Ame, when the diſtemper 
is at the height. 4. The paracme, or de- 
clenhon of the diſcaſe. | 

ACO'LOTHIST, f. [from 4xue>v6:iw, Gr. J 
one of the loweſt order in the Roman church, 
whoſe office is to prepare the elements, ie 
lignt the church, Ec. 

A*CONITE, or ACONI'TUM, /{. Þ aconi- 
tum, I. at.] 1. Properiy the herb woltsbane, 


4 
2. With pets, poiſon in general, There are 
and moſt of them are 


1. Concef- 


ſeveral ſpecies of it, 
deadly poiſon, 

A'CORN, /. the fruit or ſeed of the 
oak. 

ACOUSTIC, @. that which belongs to the 
organ of hearing. Acouſtic nerve, in anatw 
my, the ſame as auditory nerve. 

ACOU'STICS, /. | 2xy7:ix8, Gr.] 1. The 
doErine of ſounds. 2. Either inftruments or 
medicines that help the ſenſe of hearing. 

To ACQUAITINT, v. a. 1. To inform, 
2. To be accuſtomed or habituated to. 3. To 
know perfectiv. 4. To wake one's ſelf agreea- 
ble do, to rnfinuate one's ſelf into the favour 
of. g. To acquire a perſect and intimate 


an efferveſcence upon being mixed with acids knowledge of. 


ACCCALNTANCE, ſ. [ accointance, Ft. 
applied both to perions and things, and followed 
by the particle derte. 1. Ap;lication pro- 
ductive of knowledge. 2, Perſonal know- 
ledge anifing from famiſiarity. 3 Au imimate 
triendſhip and alliance. 4. A fam iar and 
contant companion. d. Wrhouot the prepo- 
ſition, ſomething to which ens has been ace 
cuſtomed, when applied to things; apphed te 
perfons, a ilight or ſuperficial Kn wledge. 

ACQUALNTED, part. 1. Intormed. 2. 
| Accutturned, or habituated. 3. Familiar, or 
having periect knowledge of; and when fol- 
loved by the particle evith, Hgnifies perteR 
Knowicdee by application. MX 

To ACQUIE SCE, v. „. [es, Lat. 
to yiela io, to comply with, to reit ſatisfied 
with, vied with the particle ic. 


ACNUIESCENCE, . t. A tacit cons 


lent, 


ACK 


ſent, ſubmiſſion, or yielding to. 
bation excluding all repining. 1 Com- 
merce, the conſent or agreement a perſon 
makes to follow the determination of an ar- 
bitra or. 

To ACQUIRE, v. a. [ acg:uiro, Lat. ] to at- 
tain, to purchaſe by one's labour. 

ACQUIRER, /. a gainer. 

ACQUIREMENT, /. gain; attainment, 

ACQUISITION, /. [acpuifitro, Lat. ] an 
ebtaining, the thing obtained. 

ACQULISITIVE, &. that which is ac- 

uired. 

AC'QUIST, ſ. [from acgverir, Fr.] ad- 
ditional increaſe, ſomething acquired or gained, 
acquiſition. In Law, goods not held oy de- 
ſcent or inheritance, but obtained by purchaſe, 
In Politics, ſomething gained by conqueſt, 

To ACQUTT, v. 4. [acguitter, Fr.] 1. To 
diſcharge or free from. 2. Jo clear from guilt, 
not to condemn, with of, or from, before 
the crime. 3. To diſcharge from any obli- 
gation. 

ACQUI/TMENT er ACQUFTTAL, /. 
[in Law] a ſetting free from the ſuſpicion 
of guilt, or an offencez alto a tenant's dil- 
charge from or by a meine landlord, from 
doing ſervice to, or being diſturbed in his 
poſſeſſion by, any ſuperior lord, or para- 
mount. Alſo when two perſons are indicted, 
the one as principal, and the other as acceſſory 
the principal being diſcharged, the acceſſory 
of conſequence is acquitted, Or in fact, is 
when a perſon is found not guilty ot the of- 
fence he was charged with, either by verdict of 
a jury, or by overcoming his adverlary in the 
ancient way of trial by combat. 

ACQUUTTANCE, /. 1. A diſcharge or 
releaſe given in writing for a ſum of money, 
or other duty paid or done. 2, The writing 
itſelf, 

A'CRE, ſ. [ager, Lat. or «y2o;, Gr.] a 
meaſure of land containing, forty perches in 
length and four in breadth z or four thouſand 
eight hundred and forty ſquare yards. 

A'CRID, a. | acridus, Lat. ] tafting hot and 
bitter, leaving a painful heat on the tongue 
and palate. 

ACRIMO'NIOUS, a. abounding with fharp 
or corrcfive particles, when applied to things. 
Figuratively, ſhaip and auſtere, applied to be- 
baviour. 

A*CRIMONY,/. { acrimnio, Lat. ] 1. Sharp- 
neſs, tartneſs, corrulive quality. 2. Severity 
of diſpoſition z arpneſs of temper. 

A'CRITUDE, /. [acrituds, Lat. ] a quality 
in a body, which aff-cts the taſte with a ſen 
fation of r-ugh, pungent, and hottiſh ſour, 

ACROAMA'TICAL, 3. | trom &xp:4a9uai, 
Gr. ] of or pertaining to deep learning, uſed in 
oppoſition to exoterical. 

A'CROSPIRE, /. a ſhoot or ſprout from 
theend of eds berore they are ſown, 

ACRO'SS, ad. [See CROSS} croſs-wiſe, 
1 


2. Appro- 


ATT 


ACRO'STIC, 1. [ 2xpog and Cixoc, Gr.] 4 
poetical compoſition, the initial letters 
which, when added together, form a particy. 
lar name, 

ACROTE'RIA, ſ. in Architecture. , 
Little pedeſtals, commonly without baſes. 
placed at the middle and both extremes of 
frontiſpieces or pediments, which ſerve tg 
lupport ſtatues. 2. Thoſe ſhatp pinnacles ot 
ſpiry battlements, ſanding in ranks about flat 
buildings, with rails and balluſters, 3. Thy 
figures, whether of ſtone or metal, which are 
placed as ornaments, or Ccrownings, on the 
tops of temples and other edifices, 

; To ACT, v. @. | ago, Lat.] 1. To be at 
tive, to exert one's active powers. 2. Te ex. 
exciſe its active powers, to perform its proper 
functions. 3. To perform the functions of life 
to be excited to action. 4. To perform, in al. 
lufion to the theatre, 5. To counterfeit, in 
alluſion to the office of a player. 6, To be 
impelled, forced, or incited to or by action, 
7. To exert action, or produce effects upon a 
lubjeft, 8. To actuate, or be incited to ac. 
tion. 9. To perform a character in a play. 

ACT, /. [adtum, Lat.] 1. A deed, a pers 
formance. 2, A part in a play. z. The 
power of preducing an effect. 4. A deed, of 
decree of parliament, or other court of Ju- 
dicature. 5. In Phyſics, an effective appli. 
cation of ſome power or faculty. 6. With 
Metaphyficians, that by which a being is in real 
action, 7. In Law, an inftrument, or other 
matter in writing, to declare or juſtify the 
truth of a thing, In which ſenſe records, 
decrees, ſentences, reports, certificates, E. 
are called a#s, 8. Matters of fact, tran. 
mitted to poſterity in certain authentic books 
and memoirs, q. At the univerſity of Oxford, 
the time when degrees are taken. The word 
ae ſignifies ſomething done which is te- 
markable. The word action is applicable 
indifferently to every thing we do, whether 
common or extraordinary. An elegant ſpeaker 
will not ſay a wirtuous ad, but an act of 
vircue; whereas to ſay a wirtuous action is 
proper and elegant. Ac of Faith, ¶ in the In- 
quitition] is a ſolemn day held by the Inquiſi- 
tors, for the puniſhment of ſuch as they de- 
clare heretics, and the abſolution of the inno- 
cent accuſed, called by them auto da fe, 

A'CTIAN, @. belonging to Allium. A.- 
tian games, games inſtituted, according to 
ſome, by Auguſtus, in memory of the vic- 
tory obtained over Antony, near the promontory 
and city of Actium; though others ſay, that 
Auguſtus only reſtored them. Actian years, or 
Adliac æta, in Chronology, a ſeries of years, 
b-ginning from the conqueſt of Egypt by Oc- 
tavius, called alſo the zra of Auguſtus. 

A'CTION, ſ. [ a&iv, Lat.] 1. The exert- 
ing or employing any active powers in op- 
poſition to reſt, 2. Something done, er 


erformed, a dzed. 3+ Power, influence, 
| agency, 
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ration. 4. In Metaphyſics, the 
72 bility, which a being has 
determine a particular train of 
tion, In Ethics, the voluntary 
_ of 338 creature. In Paint- 
2 Sculpture, the poſture, attitude, ex- 
ing, or Sculpture, f 8 
telgive of the paſſion the painter or carver 
would convey to the mind of a ſpectator. In 
Horſemanſhip, the action of the mouth, the 
motion of the tongue and champing on the bit, 
which is diſcovered by an abundance of white 
foam, and is a token of mettle, With Ora- 
tors, Actors, &c. it 18 the accommodatinꝭ the 
perſon, voice, and geſture to the ſubject. In 
Poetry, an event or ſeries of Occurrences, 
mutually connected and depending on each 
other, either real or imaginary, which makes 
the ſubject of a dramatic or epic poem. In 
Law, a legal demand of, or the torm of, A 
ſoit given by law, for recovery of a perſon's 
right. Adions are either criminal or civil. 
Criminal are ſuch as have judgment of death. 
Under this head are included, 1ſt, Actions pe- 
nal, which lie for ſome penalty, corporal or 
pecuniary. 2, Acfiens upon the ſtature, brought 
on breach of any f{tatute, and which did 
not lie before, -as an occaſion of perjury. 
3. Afions popular, given on breach of ſome 
penal ſtatute, for which any perſon has a right 
to ſue, Actions civil are divided into real, 
perſonal, or mixt. The Action real, is where 
a perſon claims lands, Sc. in fee, or for life. 
AXion perſonal, is that which is brought to 
recover what is due to us. Action mixt, is 
that which lies both for the thing demanded, and 
the perſon that has it, In the plural number, 
Action, in Commerce, imply the moveable 
effects: thus, a merchant's creditors have 
ſeized upon all his Actions, i. e. they have 
ſeized upon all the debts owing to him. Ap- 
plied to public companies, an equal part of the 
ſtock, which forms the capital of any trading 
company; the ſame in France, as ſhares, 
ſtocks, or ſubſcriptions in England, &c. alſo 
the obligation, inſtrument, or bill which the 
direftors of ſuch companies deliver to thoſe 
who pay money into their ſtock. Action upon 
the caſe, in Law, a general a&ion given for re- 
dreſs of wrongs done without violence, and 
not provided againſt by a law. Action on the 
caſe of words, is where a perſon is injured in 
his reputation by words maliciouſly ſpoken. 
Aion prejudicial, in Law, called likewiſe 
preparatory, or principal, is what ariſes from 
tome doubt in the principal; thus, when a 
Younger brother is ſued for lands from the fa- 
ther, and baſtardy is objected to him, the point 
of baſtardy is to be tried before the cauſe can 
proceed, Aion of a Writ, in Law, is when 
dis pleaded that the plaintiff has no cauſe to 
have it brought, though he may have another 
for the ſame, 
, ACTIONABLE, [a#jon and abel, Sax, ] 
na Law Senſe, that which will ſubject a perſon 
to an action; puniſhable, blameable, or culpable, 
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ACTIVE, a. [afivus, Lat. ] that which 
has the power of acting, as oppoſed to paſſive; 
buſy in acting, as oppoſed to idle, practical, 
not merely ſpeculative, or in theory; nimble, 
quick, apt, or forward to act. Active P/in- 
ciples, in Chemiſtry, are ſpirit, oil, and ſalt, 
ſo named, becauſe when their parts are briſkly 
in motion, they cauſe action in other bodies, 
Adlive, in Grammar, applied to verbs that 
affirm action of the word going before them, 
If in Medicine, it implies ſuch a doſe, as ope- 
rates quick and with ſome force, as emetics, 
cathartics, and cordials. 

ACTIVELY, ad. buſily; nimbly. 

ACTIVITY, /. propenſity, readineſs, nim- 
bleneſs to do a thing, Applied both to perſons 
and things, a power of acting, operation, in- 
fluence, continual exertion of our active pow- 
ers, in oppoſition to indolence. 

ACTION, the name of two villages, called 
E. and V. Aon, fix miles from London, 
which derive their names from the oaks that 
grew there formerly. See Ac. 

A'CTON BURNEL, a place in Shrop- 
ſhire, which takes its name from the Burnels, 
who had a caſtle here. In Law, it ſignifies 
the flatute merchant for the recovery of 
debts, ſo called from this place, where it 
was held. 

A'CTOR, .. [ a#or, Lat. ] he that does any 
thing: he that practiſes, in oppoſition to 
theory, A player, 

A*CTRESS, /. [a@&rice, Fr.] a woman who 
perſonates a character on the ſtage. A female 
who performs any thing, 

ACTS, [in Dramatic Poetry] the diviſions 
or principal parts of a play. 

A'CTUAL, a. that which includes or im- 
plies action. That which is real, or has an 
exiſtence in nature. | 
ACTUA'LITY, /. 1. The power of exert- 
ing action or operating, activity. 2. Reality, 
or certainty. 

A'CTUALLY, ad. in effect; really. 
A'CTUALNESS, / a quality which denotes 
the reality of the operation, exiſtence, ot 
truth of a thing. 

ACTUARY, /. N er lan, Lat.] in law, 
the regiſter or clerk who compiles the minutes 
of the proceedings of a cqurt, particularly the 
clerk that fegiſters the acts and proceedings of 
the convocation. | 

To A'CTUATE, v. a. [from ago, Lat. ] to 
excite to action, to move, to quicken, 

To A*CUATE, v. a, [ acuo, Lat. ] to ſharpen. 

ACU'LEATE, a.,{ aculeatus, Lab. ] prickly; 
that which terminates in a ſharp point. 

ACU'MEN, /. [Lat ] ſharoneſs ; applied 
either to material objects, or the faculties of 
the mind, 

ACU'MINATED, part, [acuminatus, Lat.] 
ſharp-pointed, | 

ACU'TE, a. [acutus, Lat. ] ſharp-pointed, 
ſharp-witted, ſubtle, ingenious, vigorous in 


operation, or effect. Acute, in Geometry, 
| that 
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that which terminates in a ſharp point. 
Acute angie, that which is lets than ninety 
degres. Acute-argled triangle, is that whole 
three angles are all acute. AAcuute-arguiar 
ſeFions of a cone, the ſame as an ellipſis. 
Acute, in Muſic, ſhrill, ſharp, or high in re- 
ſpect of ſome other note, oppoſed to grave. 
Acute, in Grammar, an accent which teaches 
to raiſe, or ſharpen the voice. In Phyfcc, 
applied to diſeaſes, are thoſe that are very 
violent, and terminated ia a tew days, 
ACU'TELY, ad. ſharply. 
ACU'TENESS, /. ſharpneſs, applied to mat- 
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for irternal wounds, and the ointment thet 
is made of it is applied to thoſe that ate ex. 
ternal, 

A*DDICE, or ADZE, /. a cooper's in. 
ſtrument, to chop or cut with, 

To ADDICT, v. a. [addico, Lat.] to piyg 
up one's ſelf wholly to a thing, to apply one; 
mind wholly to it, It is moſtly uſed in ay; 
cole. 

ADD."TAMENT, , [additamentum, La. 
a tbing added, or addition. 

ADDITION, /. [additio, Lat. ] the act gf 


adding or joining one thing to another, in or. 


ter. Sagacity, or quickneſs of diſcernment. der 10 increaſe its quantity or dimenſions. 


Capacity of diſtinguiſhing, or receiving 1m- 


preſſions. Vchement, productive of a ſpee- 
dy criſis in a diſeaſe, Shrillneſs, applied to 
ſound. 


AD, at the beginning of Engliſh proper 
names, fignifies the ſame with ad or apud 
amongſt the Latins. So Adſten ſignifies at or 
near ſome ſtone ; Adbill, at or near ſome hill. 

A'DAGE, ſ. [d Agia, Lat.] a maxim or 
principle received as ſeli-cwideut. A prover- 
dial ſaying. | 

ADA'GTO, ſ. [Ital.] flow, grave, folemn. 
In Mufic, a flow movement, or time: when 
it is repeated twice, as a1agio, ade gio, it im- 
plies a very low motion, or movement. 

A'DAMANT, ſ. Iadamas, Lat.] a fone, 
imagined of impenetrable hardneſs. The dia- 
mond, the loadſtone. Fignratively, ſo.ncething 
that has any ſtrong atttaction. 

ADAMA'NTINE, a. 1. Made of adamant. 
2. Endued with the properties of adamant, 
not to be broken. 

A'DAMITES, a ſect of heretics, who imi- 
tated the nakedneſs of Adam during, his re- 
hdence in Paradiſe, and co: temned marriage, 
becauſe he is not ſaid to have Kknuwn Eve 
before the Fail. 

To ADA'PT, v. a. [adapto, Lat.] 1. To fit 
one thing to another, to proportion. 2. lo make 
one thing correſpond with another, to ſuit. 

ADAPTA'TION, /. the art of fitting one 
thing to ancther, or the fitneſs, ſutitable- 
nefs, or correſpondence of one thing with 
another. 

ADA'PTION, /. the act of fitting, or ſuit- 
ableneſs. 

To ADD, v. 6. [o ldo, Lat.] to encreaſe by 
joining ſumething new; to enlarge; to ag- 
rand ze. To perform the operation ut join- 
ing one number to another. 

ADD ABLE, cr A'DDIBLE, part. that 
may be added, 

ADDER, F. [ætter, S1x.] a kind of ſer- 
- pent whoſe poiſon is ſo quick and fatal, that 
few remedies are ſtrong enough to over- 
come it. 

A*'DDER'S CRASS, commonly called A1- 
de, fingue, /. a plant without any flower; 
its fruit is oblany, and of an oval ſhape. 
It is eilcemed a vulnerary, and epplicd inter- 
nally or externally; the juice of it is given 


2. The thing which is added, increaſe, 3. In- 
terpolation, or the corrupting of writings, cr 
tenets, by inſerting ſomething new, or ſpuricys, 
In Arithmetic, one of the five principal rules 
In Law, a title given to a man, beſides his 
chriſtian, or ſurname, imp'ying his eſtate 
degree, occupation, age, or place of r:{idence, 

ADDITIONAL, a. that which is add. 
ed; that which increaſes, With reſpect t, 
arguments, a great number, or more forcible 
ones. | 

A DPDLE. a. [adel, Sax.] empty, rotten; 
commonly faid of eggs that produce no Chicks, 
though laid under the hen; and hence it is 
applied to a brain that produces nothing, | 

To ADDRE'SS, v. a. | addreſſer, Fr.] 1.To 
prepare for uſe. 2. To make ready, to prepare 
one's ſelf for any action. 3. To preſent a 
petition to. 4. To make application to a 
perſon. 5. To direct one's ſpeech to a pani. 
cular perſon, or hody of men. 

ADDRE'SS, /. {addrefſe, Fr.] 1. An ap- 
plication in order to pertuade, 2. The ſuitor 
applicetion of a lover. 3. Behaviour, or gen- 
tee} carraige, 4. Qickneſs of underſtanding, 
preferce cf mind. 5. An application from 
an inferior to a ſuperior. 6. The direction 
of a ] tter, or the method in which a perſca 
is Cir: Qed to. | 

ADDRE'SSER, f. the perſon who carries 
the petition and delivers the addreſs. 

ADDU'CENT), part. L adducens, Lat.] that 
which draws to, or cloſe, In Anatomy, ap- 
pied to muſcies that bring forward, cloſe, or 
draw together, the parts of the body to which 
ttiey are fixed. 

ADLMPTION, ſ. among Civilians, is the 
privation, or revocation of ſome donation or 
tavour, 

ADEPT, /. [adeptus, Lat.] one that un- 
derſtands all the ſecrets of his art, originally 
appropriated to chemiſts, but now applied to 
perſons of any profeſſion. 

ADEPT, a. thoroughly ſkilled in any 
thing, well verſed in any matter, 

A'DEQUATE, 3. [ ade guats, Lat.] 7. E- 
qual or proportionate to, 2; Full, perfect, 
proper, fole, and entire, Adequate ideas are 
thoſe which more perfectly repreſent than 
archetypes. 


z 


equality, perſet 


A'DEQUATENESS, /. 
REY 7 reſemblance} 
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bef>mb'ance 3 juſtneſs of correſpondence, ex- 
actneſs of proportion. a 
ADE SSENARII, J. thoſe who hold the 
oral preſence of Chriſt at the ſacrament, 
* Flo 1 manner different from the Papiſts. 
170 ADHERE, v. 4. ad bæreo, Lat.] to 
ick to, like any glutinous matter, figura- 
19935 to hold together, join, or unite with. 
To perſiſ in, or remain firm to a party, per- 
or opinion. , ; 
on HE KE Nox, or ADHE'RENCY, /. 
the guality of licking to ſtrong attachments, 
ſteady perſeverance. CT 
ADHERENT, part, or @. clinging or 
licking to. In Logic, ſomething added or 
o: eſſential to a thing. 5 
7 ADHERENT, /. one who is firmly at- 
tached to any perſon, party, or opinion. 
ADH RER. ſ. one who is tenacious of 
any tenet, or ſharply attached to any perſon, 
arty, or profethon. | ; x 
: ADHESION, ſ. the act of cleaving, or 


uſ:d, and adbererce to a party; but ſometimes 

-omiſcuouſly. 
gsx, 4. remaining cloſe attach- 
ed, fticking, or keeping to, without any de 
viation. 5 
ADJA'CENCY, ſ. 1. State of lying near 
to. 2. The thing itſelf fo lying. 
ADJA'CENT, part. or 4. lying near, or 
dordeting upon, contiguous, or touching each 
other. | | ; 
ADIA'PHORISTS, ſ. LANA, Gr. in- 
different] a name given to the moderate Lu- 
therans 11 the ſixteenth century, who adhered 
to the ſentiments of Melancthon. Afrter- 
wards to thoſe who ſubſcribed the Interim 
of Charles the Fifth. | 
ADJECTIVE, ſ. [adjef;vum, Lat.] a 
word which denotes the qualities of a ſubject, 
as 2 great miniſter; the word great 1s an ad- 
jective, as denuting only the qualities of the 
miniſter, It derives its name f.om iis being 
joined or added to another word, either expreſ- 
f:4 or underſtood, in order to limit the ſenſe, 
ADIEU?, ad, [Fr. ] farewel, God be with 
vou. 

To ADJOIN, v. a. [adjurgo, Lat. ] to join, 
o unite to, to add to; alſo, to be contiguous 
to, to lie ſo near as to touch or Join to. 

To ADJO'URN, v. 4. [ adjourner, Fr. J to 
a point a day, to put off to another time; 
uied chiefly of juridical proceedings, and the 
meeting of parliament, 

ADJOURNMENT, g. the deferring or 
putting off to another day delay, or procraſ- 
finations 

A'DIPOUS, a. fadipoſus, Lat.] fat z greaſy. 

ADI, [aditus, Lat.] a pailage, or en- 
try, the ſhaft or entrance into a mins. 

AUYTION, /. Caditie, Lat.] a going er 
coming nigh to, 

To ADJU'DGE, v. 2. [adjudice, Lat.] 1. 
9 give judgment or ſentence in a court of 


licking to. Adbefion to a natural body is 
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[juſiice, with to before the perſon. 2. To 
award, to ſentence, 3. Simply to determine 
or judge. : 
To ADJU'DICATE, wv. a. to determine 


any claim at law; to give or aſſign the right 


of ſomething controverted to one of the 


1ADjUDICA'TION, f. [aqjudicatio, Lat.] - 
the act of judging, or giving to a perſon by a 
judicial ſentence, 

ADJU'NCT, part, [adjunum, Lat.] Is 
Something united, but not eſſential. 2. One 
Joined to another as a companion, or aſſiſtant, 
In Philoſophy, ſomething added to a thing 
not eſſentially belonging to it; a mode that 
may be ſeparated from its ſubject. Adjuncts 
ate either abſolute or limited; the former re- 
late to the whole of their ſubjeR, the latter 
only to a part of it, Adjun@:, in Grammar 
and Rhetoric, are adjectives or epithets added 
to enlarge or augment the energy of a diſcourſe... 

ADJU'NCTION, F. [adjanctie, Lat.] the 
act of joining things together; or Rate of a 
thing Joined, 

ADJURA'TION, /. [adjuratio, Lat.] the 
form of an oath taken by any perſon 3 or an 
oath adminittered to any perſon, whereby be 
15 under a neceſſity of ſpeaking the truth 
without diſguiſe. | | 

To ADJU'RE, v. a. [adjure, Lat. ] to bind 
a perſun to do or not to do any thing, under 
the penalty of a dreadful curſe, To entreat 
carneſtly by the moſt pathetic topics. To 
ſwear by, To oblige a perſon to declare the 
truth upon oath; a form made uſe of among 
the Jews, which laid the malefactor under a 
neceflity of ſpeaking the truth without diſ- 
guiſe, I adjure thee by the living God.“ 
Matib. xxvi 23. | 

To ADJU'ST, v. a. | adjuſter, Fr. ] to make 
conſiſtent, to regulate, To tettle, to reduce 
to a ſtandard, or criterion. To. reconcile, 

ADJUSTMENT, /. a juſt deſcription, an 
explication and obv1ation of difficulties in 2 
ſudject. A juſt diſpoſition of parts, wherein 
they conſpire to promote and aſſiſt each other's 
motion. 

ATDJUTANT, ſ. [adjutans, Lat.] in the 
Military art, an helper, or aſſiſtant. More 
particularly an officer in the army, who aſſiſts 
a ſuperior, particularly the Major, in diſtri- 
buting he pay, and overſeeing the puniſhment 
of the inferior men. Adjutant General, is 
one who attends the General, afliſts in coun- 
cil, ana carries the orders from one part of the 
army to the other. 

ADC IR, /. [Lat. ] a helper; one who 
Lives afliſtance. 

ADJU'TRIX, [Lat.] a female helper, 
or a women who aſſiſts. 

\ ADMEASUREMENT, /. the meaſuring, 
or finding the dimenſions and quantity of a 
thing ty the application of a ſtandard or rule? 


in Law, a writ brought againſt ſuch as uſurp 
more than their due. 
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ADMENSURA'TION, ,. [ admenſuratio, 
Lat. ] the act of determining or finding out the 
length and other dimenſions by a ſtandard, 
rule, or meaſure. 

To ADMINISTER, v. 4. [| adminiſtre, 
Lat.] to afford, including the idea of help or 
ſervice ; to give. In Politics, to manage, or 
conduct the affairs of Government, including 
the idea of ſubordination. In judicial courts, 
to render, or apply to a perſon to take his oath. 
« To adminiſter an oath.” In Church go- 
vernment, to perform the office of a miniſter, 
or prieſt, in giving the elements of bread and 
wine, &c. in the ſacrament, To adminiſter 
the ſacrament.” In Phyſic, to diſpenſe me- 
dicines, preſcribe and apply remedies, ** Ad- 
miniſtering phyſic.” To be ſubſervient to; to 
contribute to; with the particle o. Ad- 
miniflers to the pleaſore. Spe. No. 477- 
In Law, to take poſſeſſion of the goods and 
chattels of a perſon dying without will, to give 
In an inventory thereof on oath at the Com- 
mons, and oblige one's ſelf to be accountable 
for them. 

To ADMINISTRATE, v. a. [adminiſtro, 
Lat.] to apply, or make uſe of. © Inwardly 
edminiftrated.” A term peculiar to phyſic, 

ut ſeldom nſed by modern writers, 

ADMINISTRA'TION, ſ. [adni:iftratio, 
Lat.] the a& of enforcing, or applying, or 
giving ſentence according to the ſenſe of a 
law. „ In the adminiftration of his law.“ 
Shakeſp. Hen. IV. The diſcharge of one of 
the chief officers of ſtate, which reſpeRs the 
direction of public affairs. The active or 
executive part of Government. Thoſe who 
are entruſted with the care of public affairs. 
& The preſent Adminiffration has retrieved the 
character of our nation, and made England as 
illuſtrious 2s Rome or Greece are ſuppoſed to 
have been in the height of their glory.” The 
due diſcharge of an office. The performance 
of the neeeffiry rites, the act of diſtributing 
bread and wine, &c. in the eucharit, In 
Law, the act or ſtate of a perſon, who takes 
charge of the effects of one dying inteſtate, 
and is accouniitble for them, when thereto 
required. The biſhop of the dioceſe, where 
the party dies, is to grant adminiftration 
but if the deceaſed has goods in ſeveral 
dioceſes, termed in law Lena notabilia, it muſt 
then be granted by the archbiſhop in the 
prerogative Court, The perſons to whom ad- 
miniſtration may be granted, are, 1ft, to the 
huſband, of his wife's goods and chattels : 
zd, to the wife of the huſband's: but in 
default of either of theſe, 3dly, to the chil- 
dren, of either ſex: in caſe there be none, 
4thly, to the father and mother; after them, 
ethfly, to a brother or ſiſter of the whole or 
half blood: in default of theſe, 6thly, to the 
next of kin, as uncle, aunt, or covufin : and 
for want of all theſe, ;thlv, to any other 
perſos, at the diſcretion of the Ordinary, 


, 
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&c. DAdminifiration cum teſlamento annere 
[with a teſtament or will annexed] in Lawn 
is where an executor refuſes to prove a will, 
and, on that account, adminiſtration, with 
the will annexed to it, is granted to the next 
of kin. N 

ADMINISTRATIVE, a. that which aig; 
ſupports, or aſſiſts. - 

ADMINISTRA'TOR, /. [ Lat. ] the perſon 
who officiates as a miniſter or prieſt in 3 
church, He that has the chief management 
of national affairs, In Law, he who has the 
goods oA man dying without will committed 
to his charge, and 1s accountable for them, 
when required by the Ordinary. The office 
of adminiſtrator is the ſame as that of exe. 
cutor, with regard to the burial, diſcharging 
funeral expences, and payment of the debts, 
&c. of the deceaſed; but as this power i; 
communicated by adminiſtration, he can do 
nothing before that is granted. 

ADMINISTRA”TORSHIP, f. the office 
of an adminiſtrator, 

ADMINISTRA'”TRIX, /. [Lat.] a female 
who has the goods and chattels of a perſon 
dying inteſtate, committed to her charge. 

A'DMIRABLE, a. [| admirabilis, Lat.] wor- 
thy of admiration. 

ADMIRABLENESS, /. the quality which 
is capable of exciting wonder, admiration, and 
including the idea of worth, excellence, and 
unexpected perfection. 

ADMIRABLILITY, /. [ admirabilitas, Lat.] 
the quality or ſtate which cauſes admiration, 

ADMIRAL, F. [amiral, Fr.] an officer, 
who has the chief command of a fleet, Ac- 
cording to Du Cange, the Sicilians were the 
firſt, and the Genoeſe the next, who gave this 
name to the commander of their naval affairs; 
and it is ſuppoſed that Philip of France intro- 
duced the name into Europe in 1214; and the 
firſt mention of this name among us was in 
the reign of Edward I. Lord bigh-admira!, 
one inveſted with power to determine by him- 
ſelf, or deputies, all crimes committed on the 
ſea, and its coaſts, James, duke of York, 
and afterwards king, bore this office; but at 
preſent it is divided amongſt ſeveral perſcns, 
who are ſtiled lords commiſſioners of the ad- 
miralty. Under the admiral is a rear-admi- 
ral, who commands a third ſquadron of men 
of war, and carries his flag, with the arms of 
nis country, in the mizzen-top of his ſhi ; 
and a vice-admiral, who commands the ſe- 
cond ſquadron, and carries his flag on the 
ſhip's fore top. Vice-admiral, alſo denotes one 
who is inveſted with the juriſdiction of en 
admiral, within a certain county or difir'tt 
upon the ſea-coaſt; who is to aid and aſſiſ 
perſons that are ſhipwrecked within his Ju- 
riſdiction, and to ſave and ſecure their goods, 
They are authorized to hear and determine 
diſputes relating to maritime affairs ariling 


within their limits; but an appeal lies r 


thing which is extravagantly vicious and diſ- 


ADM 


: to the admiralty-court in Lon- 
= 8 upwards of twenty ſuch vice- 
admirals in Great-Britain, 

A'DMIRALSHIP, /. the office of an ad- 
mi OMIRALTY, ſ. [amralte, 05 the of- 
fice or power of the lord high admiral, or lords 
commiſſioners. It uſually conſiſts of a firſt 

miſſioner, who preſides at the board, and 
2 which take place in the order their 
names are ſet down in the commiſſion. They 
have the chief direction of the affairs of the 
navy; their juriſdiction is over Great-Britain, 
jreland, Wales, and the dominions and iſles 
thereto belonging. All warrants for building 
and providing ſhips with warlike ſtores, are 
ſigned by them. Court of Admiralty, is a ſo- 
vereign court, held by the lord high admiral, or 
commiſſioners of the admiralty z and has cog- 
nizance in all maritime affairs, civil as well 
as criminal. All crimes committed on the 
high ſe s, or in great rivers, below the. bridge 
next the ſea, are cognizable in this court only, 
which, by ſtatute, is obliged to try the ſame 
by judge and jury. Civil actions are deter- 
mined according to civil law, becauſe the ſea 
is without the juriſdiction of the common 
law, Under this court is alſo a court of 
equity, for determining differences among 
merchants. The Court of Admiralty was firit 
erected by king Edward III. 

ADMIRATION, . [admiratio, Lat.] a 
paſſion excited, when we diſcover a great ex- 
cellence in an object. In ſuch a manner as 
to excite wonder. Surprize, including the 
ſecondary idea of ſomething culpable. In 
Grammar, a point or ſtop, which denotes, 
that the ſentence before it implies wonder or 
aſtoniſhment; marked thus (!). 

To ADMIRE, v. a. [admiror, Lat.] to 
look upon with ſome wonder, including eſ- 
teem; and ariſing from the diſcovery ot un- 
expected and inexhauſted excellence. Some- 
times, but ſeldom, uſed in a bad ſenſe, to im- 
ply the paſhon of wonder ariſing from ſome- 


orderly, 

ADMIRED, part. that which occaſions 
great ſurprize and aſtoniſhment. 

ADMIRER, /. a perſon who feels the paſ- 
fon of admiration riſing at the ſight, or con- 
templation, of any thing ſurpriſingly excellent. 
He who wonders, or regards with admiration. 

ADMYRINGLY, ad. with admiration. 

ADMISSIBLE, a. [from admits, Lat. 
that which may be granted or admitted. 

ADMISSION, /. [adm iſſia, Lat.] liberty] 
or permiſſion of entering. Acceſs or liberty 
of approaching. A power of entering. The 
granting a propoſition not fully proved. In 

zw, is when the biſhop, after examination, 
allows a prieſt to enter into a benefice to 
wich he is preſented, ſaying, Admitto te 


habilem. c admit you as a rſon properl 
aalified,” f * 9 


1 
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To ADMIT, v. a. [admitto, 2 to grant 
acceſs to. To permit or ſuffer a perſon to en- 
ter upon an office. To grant, in a general 
ſenſe; to allow. 
ADMITTABLE, a. that which may be 
admitted, applied both to perſons and things. 
ADMITTANCE, /. a permiſſion of a per- 
fon to take and exerciſe the functions of any 
office, Acceſs, paſſage, or power of enter- 
ing. A prerogative, cr right of finding a 
ready acceſs to the great, The acceding to, 
granting, or conceſſion of, any poſition, 
To ADMIX, v. a. [ admiſceo, Lat. ] to join 
to, or mingle with ſomething elſe, 
ADMPXION, ,, the joining, blending, or 
incorporating one body or fluid with another 
by mixing. 
ADMIYXTURE, /. the 
ling one body with another, 
To ADMO'NISH, v. a. LG Lat. ] to 
exhort, or give advice, with the prepoſition 
againſi, To reprove. To give a perſon a hint, 
to warm To put in mind of a fault. 
ADMO'NISHER, /. the perſon who re- 


minds another of his duty, and reproves him 
for his faults, 

ADMO'NISHMENT, ſ. admonition; no- 
tice of faults or duties. a 

ADMONT'TION, Je Ladmonitio, Lat.] a 
hint of duty. A reminding a perſon of his 
duty, or reproof for the negle& of it. A ſtate 
of reverential awe and obedience to the warn- 
ings that are given. © Bring them up in the 
admoniticn of the Lord.” Epbeſ. vi. 4. 

ADMONTTIONER, /. a general adviſer, 
A ludicrous term. | 


ADMO'NITORY, a. [admonitorivs, Lat.] 


that which exhorts and excites us to the per- 
formance of a duty. | 

To ADMO'VE, v. a. [admoveo, Lat. ] to 
move towards, to approach, or bring nearer to, : 

ADO, /. difficulty, when following mach, 
With the prepoſition about, buſtle, noiſe, or 
tumult. With the words great, or more, it 
ſignifies a greater appearance or ſhow of buſi. 
neis than what is real, and is taken in a ludi- 
crous ſenſe, 

ADOLE'SCENCE, F. [ adeleſcentia, Lat.] 
the ſtate of a growing youth, commencing from 
his infancy, and ending at his full growth; . 
and laſting as long as the fibres continue to 
increaſe in dimenkons or firmneſs; commonly 
computed to be between fifteen. and twenty- 
five, if not thirty years of age, The Romans 


ing or ming- 


]|computed it from twelve to twenty-five in 


males, and to twenty-one in females. 

To ADO'PT, v. a. [ adopte, Lat. ] to ſubſti- 
tute another perſon's ſon inſtead of one's own, 
and make him capable of inheriting, as if ſo 
by nature, To acquire, in oppoſition to what 
is inherent by nature. To rely or confide in, 
and make uſe of as if our own. 


ADO'PTEDLY, ad. after the manner of 
ſomething adopted, 


E 3 ADOPTER, 


ADS 


ADO'PTER, /. he who gives ſome one by 
choice the right of a ſon. 

ADO'?TION, /. Lade tio, Lat.] the act by 
which a perſon takes the child of another tor 
his own ſon. 


ADOPTIVE, a. [ad:ptivss, Lat.] that 


which is adopted, in oppoſition to a fon by 
procreation. 

ADO RABLE, . [adorable, Fr.] that 
which is worthy of, and ought to receive gi— 
vine honour, 

ADO'R ABLENESS, /. the quality which 
renders a being worthy of divine honours. 

ADO'RABLY, ad. in a manner wortby of 
divine worſhio, 


 ADORA'TION, /. [adoratia, Lat. ] the act 


of worſhipping, including in it reverence, eſ- 
teem, and love. The external act of homage 
paid to God, diſtinguiſhed from mental wor 
ſhip. Homage paid to perſons in high poſts, 
or in great eſteem. 

To ADORE, wv. a. [adore, Lat. ] to reve- 
rence, to honour with divine worſhip. To 
pay a high degree of regard, reverence, eſteem, 
and homage. 

ADO'RER, ſ. one who pays divine ho- 
nours to the Deity, One who has a great and 
reverentia! regard. In common converſation, 
a lover who almoſt idolizes the object of his 
affections. 

To ADO'RN, v. a. [ad:;rm, Lat.] to ſet 
off with dreſs. To deck with ornaments. To 
convey ſplendor, or pomp, To be embelliſhed 
or gracet with oratory and elegance of lan 
guage. 

ADO'RNMENT, /. the advantage of or 
nament, applicd both ty dreſs and the faculties 
cf the mind. - 

ADCVN, prep. toward: the ground, down- 
Wards, or down. 

A*DRAGANTH, F. Tin Medicine} Cum 
Dragon, It diſtile by inciſion from the trunk 
or great roots of a plant, which i: ſmall and 
thorny, with thin flender leaves, and grows 
in ſever3l parts in the Levant. The gum i: 
ef different colonrs, as white, red and black. 
It muſt be choſen clear, ſmnoth, and twiſting. 
It is of great ute in megicine. Skinners and 
curriers uſe great quantities of it in preparing 
their leather, and preter the ted and black, 
tough all cthers ufc the wiiite or grey. 

ADREAD. ad. in a ſtate of fear. 

ADRUtT; ad. [ aarifan, Sax. driven at 
the pleaſure t a torrent, Ina figurative ſenſe 
at random, without reſtraint, or following the 
firit moe. 

ADR, a. [Fr. ] one who is rery active 
er ſkilfu! ; dexter us. 

ADRCO “T TN ESS, /. dexterity; readineſs 
aft.vity; uit. ſohnſon vbſerves, that 
neither this nor the preceding word ſeem to 
be perfectly natural.zcd, 

ADRY”, ad. in want of drink ; thirſty. 

ADSCITI'T:OUS, a. fedfcicitius, Lat. ] 
taken ia to ſupply ur complete; added van: 


ceſſarily. Spurious z interpolated, and not gr 


ö 
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nuine ; borrowed, or counterfeit. 
ADSTRYCTION, g. | adjir iis, Lat.] the 
act of binding together; contracting into 3 
lefſer compaſs; applied to medicines which 
have the power of contracting the paris, 
To ADVANCE, v. à. { avancer, Fr.] to 


raiſe do a higher poſt; to prefer. To exal: 
by improvement. To adorn, heighten, 10 
communicate honour. To haſten the growth 
applied to vegetables. To propoſe; to offer ta 
the public; to produce. In a mercantile {:n(s 
to pay the charges of an undertaking before 
the time of reimburſement arrives. To gie 
or lend a perſon money or commodities, before 
he begins the buſineſs which 1s to reimburſe it. 

To ADVANCE, v. #, to come forward. 
To make a progrels. 

ADVA'NCE, ſ. the act of coming for. 
wards; to approach. Gradition, or gradual 
increaſe, Railing to a higher degree of gig. 
tity or perfection. Advance Guard, is the fir 
line of an army in batile array next to the 
enemy. 

ADVANCEMENT, /. the act of gaining 
ground, progrets. Promotion to a higher fa. 
tion; preterment. Railing to a greater pitch 
of perfection, improvement. | 

ADVA'NCER, /. he that promotes or for. 
wards. 

ADVANTAGE, ſ. [avant ege, Fr.] uſed 
with F or over before the perion, the better 
of a perſon, or ſuperiority. Uſed with make, 
tate, or pet, it implies ſuperiority acquired by 
ſtratagem or cunning. A tavourable cpportu- 
nity. In mercantile affairs, a premium, or pro- 
fit greater than what can be claimed by law, 

To ADVANTAGE, v. a. to benefit, To 
improve, promote, or forward. To acquite 
profit; to profit. 

ADVANTAGE D, part. poſſeſſed of ad- 
Vantapee, 

AUDVANTA'CEOUS, a. that which con- 
duces to profit, Uſeful, or ſerviceable. 

ADVANTA'GEOUSLY, ad. 1n a manner 
conducing to convenience or profit, 

ADVAN'TA'"TEOUSNESS, /. ſervice or 
CONVEN;clh..C.C. : 

TS ADVENE, v. n. [ advenio, Lat. ] to be- 
come a pert of a thing, including che idea of 
ſomething ſuperadded, and not effential 

ADVE'NIENT, part. that which is ſuper- 
added ; additional, incidental, 

ADVENT, ſ. f adwentus, Lat.] ſignifics 
coming, particularly the coming of Chriſt, and 
in the Calen4ar denotes the time immediately 
preceding Chriſtmas, or the nativity of our 
Saviour, It includes four Sundays or weeks, 


which begin either on St. Andrew's day, ot 
on the Sunday before or after it. 
ADVENTINF, 4, [from advenio, Lat.] 
that which is acquired, in oppoſition to that 
which is natural. 


ADVENT. TIOUS, 3. [ adventitius, Lat.] 


| 


| thi! 


bring forward, with relation to place. 0 
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that which is ſuperadded, or acquired in oppoſi- 
tion to natural. That which is not of the 
ſame nature. Additional, or increaſed, 

ADVE/NTUAL, a. relating to the ſeaſon 
of OVEN rURE, ſ. [avanture, 10 Fa in- 
cident which is not under our direction 3 a 
hazard. Hazarding all dangers. An attempt, in 
which ſome riſque is run. An incident, or oc 
currence. In Commerce, a parcel of goods, 
ſent by ſea, at 4 perfon's own riſque, to foreign 
parts. Bill of Adventure, in the mercantile 
way, is a bill of writing ſigned by a merchant, 
teltifying that the goods mentioned in it to be 
ſhipped on board ſuch a veſſel, belong to 
another perion, who is to run the hazard; the 
merchant being only to account for the produce 
of them, be it more or leſs, 

To ADVENTURE, v. n. to ſtand the 
chance, to run the riſque. In an active ſenſe, 

danger. — | 
8 ADVENTURER, ſ. [avantur ier, Fro one 
who ſeeks occaſions of a hazard; one who ex- 
poſes himſelf to danger; a knight errant, Mer- 
chant Adventurers, a company of merchants, 
incorporated for the diſcovery of lands, trades, 
Ss OVENTUROUS, a. that is ready to ex- 

aſe himſelf to the greateſt dangers, 

ADVENTUROUSLY, ad. in a hazar- 
dous, daring and bold manner, 

ADVE'NTURESOME, a. from adven- 
ture, and ſorze, of ſum, Sax. Thele words 
were formerly wrote like the Saxon, from 
whence they derive their termin:tion, as roil- 
um] in a manner ſubject to hazard. 

A'DVERB, /. [adv:rbium, Lat.] is a word 
joined to verbs, to expreſs the manner, time, 
Kc. of an action; as, be fought brawely : 
here bravely is an adverb. Adverbs are like- 
wiſe added ro nouns, and even to other ad- 
verbs, in order to modify, or aſcertain their 
meaning, Thus be did the buſineſs extremely 
evell; the word well qualifies the action of 
doing, and the word extremeiy does the ſame in 
regard to ev-ll, 

ADVERBIAL, a, that which is uſed in 
the ſenſe of an adverb, 

ADVERBIALLY, ad. 


manner of, an aJvcrh, 


like, or in the 


SY 


on the firſt by Shakeſpeare and Roſcommon; 
on the laſt by Dryden; and on either, indif- 
terently, by Milton] contrary. Acting in 
Oppoſite directions. Figuratively, contrary to 
the wiſh or deſire. Applied to condition, un- 


ſucceſsſul; calamitous, in oppoſition to pro- 
ſperous. 


ADVERSEA'N, a town in Suſſex. The 
fair is held Sept. 13, for cattle and ſheep, 

ADVERSELY, or A'DVERSLY, ad. in 
2 adverſe or unhappy manner; diſagree- 

y. | 

ADVERSITY, /. [ adverſitas, 1 4 ſtate 
which is oppolite to our wiſhes, and the cauſe 
of ſorrow, | 
to ADVERT, v. . [adverto, Lat.] to 
take notice of; to regard, obſerve, or attend 
to; with the particle to before the object. 

ADVERTTENCE, /. attention to; regard 
to; conſideration of. 

ADVER'"TENCY, F. attention; regard; 
conſideration; heedfulneſs. 

To ADVERTISE, [Cadve, _ v. a. [ad- 
vert ir, Fr. now accented on the laſt, but by 
Shakeſpeare on the ſecond ſyllable] to deter- 
mine a thing in ſuſpence. To give a perſon 
notice or information, To publiſh a thing loſt, 
found, or wanted, in the news-papers, or by 
hand bills, with a deſcription of its peculiari- 
ties; now practiſed inſtead of crying it. 

ADVERTISEMENT, [ advertizement]..[\, 
[accented ſometimes on the ſecond ſyllable] 
admonition; inſtruction; advice. Publi ca- 
tion, a notice of a thing in a news- paper; or 
an article, containing the deſeription of a thing 
loſt, &c. and a reward for bringing it to a 
place named, * 
ADVERTTSER, {| adverrizer] ſ. he that 
brings or gives intelligence or information. 
The paper wnich contains advertiſements, 
ADVERTVTSING, [| adveriizing] part. ae- 
tive in giving intelligence, advice, or admoni- 
dio. 

DVI CE, /. [avis, Fr.] opinion or coun- 
ſel; inſtruction; the reſult of judicious re- 
Hection; prudence, or diſcretion. Followed 
by the particle evirbh, conſultation, delibera - 
tion, Uſed with the word receive or bawe, in- 
tormation, nrws, or intelligence, Advice 
Brat, a veſſel uſed by the ſtate to bring or carty 


ADVESSARLA, ſ. [Lat. ] a fort of com- 
mon-place book, uſed by ſtudents, to enter 
aan rearbable oblervation or occurrence they 
ect ith in reading or converſotion, 

ADVERSARY, ſ. Ladverſarius, Lat.] one 
Wi ſets himſelf in oppoſition to another, An 
enemy, or one who ſeeks to doanotheran injury. 

ADVERSATIVE, a. [ adver(ativus, Lat.] 
a word which makes ſome oppoſition or variety. 
In Grammar, it expreiies ſome diiference be - 


Ween nat goes before and what follows 3 QI in 


we baraſe, be loves money, but takes vt pains to get 
„ the word but is an adverſative conjunction. 

_ ADVERSE, a. [ adwerſus, Lat.] in [ proſe 
* nu acceated on the firſt ſyllable z in verſe 


intelligence. | * 
ADVUVSEABLE, [ advizeab/e] a. that which 
may, or is fit to be adviſed; prudent. 
ADVISE XBLENESS, [ advizeableneſs] J. 
the quality which rengers a thing proper to be 
adviſed; fitneſs, ptopriety. TY 7 
To ADVI'SE, [advize] v. a. [ aviſer, Fr. 
to recommend a thing as utetul, To give a per- 
ton an idea or hint of; to remind. To in- 
form, or give intelligence of an action tranſ- 
acted at a <1 tance, Be 
To ADVISE, { ad='i2e] v. n, uſed with 
the particle 20174 betore the perſon, to conſyl 
10 conſider ; to examine; to give one's op 


nion. 
b E - ADVI'SED, 
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ADVI'SED, [advized] part. deliberate 
guided by prudence after a due examination 
of the nature and conſequences. Done on 
purpoſe. f 

ADVTSEDLY, r ad. in a delibe- 
rate manner; with due conſideration; pru- 
dently. With any peculiar deſign; on pur- 

ſe. 

Fo ADVISEDNESS, [ advixedneſs] ſ. a ſtate 
wherein a perſon has taken the advice and 
counſel cf others ; deliberation, caution. 

ADVISEMENT, [ advizement] g. | aviſe- 
ment, Fr.] advice, or counſel, Prudence and 
circumſpection. 

ADVTSER, [advizer] /. he that gives ad- 
vice, or counſel; an adviier, or counſellor, 

ADULA'TION, /. [adalatio, Lat. ] the act 
of beſtowing more praiſe on a perſon than his 
due; including in it too high a commendation 
of his virtues and excejlencies, and an entire 
negle& of his defects. 

ADULA'TOR, /. Lad later, Lat.] a flatter- 
er; one who pays a higher compliment to ano- 
ther than he deſerves. 

A'DULATORY, «. [ ad»/atorins, Lat.] in 
a flattering or comphmencal manner. 

DU'LT, pare. [adu/tus, Lat.] grown up; 
to the age of diſcretion, 

LT, /. one who is arrived at the in- 
age between infancy and manhood, 

ADU'LTERANT, part. [ adu/terans, Lat.] 
the perſon who is guilty of adultery; or thing 
which debaſes by admixture. 

To ADU'LTERATE, v. a. [adultero, Lat.] 
to violate the bed of a married perſon by un 
lawful knowledge. To corrupt or debaſe by 
ſome foreign mixture. i 

ADULTERATE, 3. flowing from, or ow- 
ing to the crime of adultery. Counterfeit; 
though reſembling in appearance, yet inferior 
in value. Debaſed by mixture. 

ADU'LTEik ATENESS, /. the quality or 
ſtate of being adulterate; counterfeit, 

ADULTERA'TION, /. [adalteratie, Lat.] 
the act of c rrupting by a foreign mixture; or 
endeavouring to make things paſs for more 
than their intrinſic value, by its reſemblance 
to ſomething better. A thing which 1s de- 
baſed, or in a debaſed ſtate, 

ADU'LTERER, ſ. [adulter, Lat.] the per- 
ſon guilty of lying with his neighbour's wife. 

ADU'LTERESS, /. a woman guilty of the 
crime of violating her huſband's bed, by lying 
with another man. 

ADU'LTERINE, ſ. | adulterins, Fr.] in 
common law, a child zot in adultery, 

ADU'LTEROUS, a. | adulter, Lat.] guilty 
of adultery. Baſe and corrupted ; 1dojatrous 
the Jews bring in Scripture lang/age under- 
ftood to be under a contract with the Deity, 
not unlike that of matrimony. ** An adul- 
terous generation ſceketh a fign.”” 

ADULTERY, /. [adulterium, Lat.] in its 
primary ſignifica ion, the crime of being falſe 


A D W 
To ADU'MBRATE, v. a. [adumbro, Lat.] 
to ſhadow; to give a ſlight reſemblance or 
faint likeneſs, alluding to that of ſhadowe, 
with reſpeC to the bodies by which they are 
formed. 

ADUMBRA'TION, /. the act of gie. 
ing a ſlight repreſentation, or illuſtration. 
An imperte& reſemblance, like that of a ſha. 
dow. A faint glimmering, a diſtant and con- 
fuſed likeneſs, In Heraldry, when any figure 
in a coat is ſo obſcured, that nothing but the 
bare profile, or outline, is viſible. 

ADUNA'TION, /. union, the junction of 
two or more bodies. 

ADU'NQUE, @. crooked, 

A'DVOCATE, /. [ advocatus, Lat. ] in the 
general import of the word, one who hz 
the pleading or management of a cauſe; in a 
more confined ſenſe, the patron of it. One 
who vindicates, or anſwers objeRibns made 
againſt any tenet or action. This term is in 
Scripture applied in both the firſt ſenſes to 
Chriſt. Uſed with the particle for, before 
the perſon or thing for which the plea is 
uſed, Lord Advocate, one of the officers of 
tate in Scotland, who gives his advice in all 
caſes about making or executing laws; defend; 
the king's rights in all public meetings; pro. 
ſecutes all capital crimes before the juſticiary ; 
concurs in all purſuits wherein the king has 
intereſt; and 1s at liberty to plead all cauſes, 
unleſs when acting as an ordinary lord of 
ſeſſions; in which caſe he can plead only the 
king's. 

ADVOCA'TION, ſ. the office of an ad- 
vocate. 

ADVOWE", /. [adwzue, Fr.] he that has 
the right of 2dvowſon. 

ADVO'WSON, or ADVOWSEN, /, 
right to preſent to a benefice, in the Common 
Law, becauſe thoſe who had obtained the 
right of preſenting to a living were generally 
great benefactors to it, 

To ADU'RE, v. x. to conſume by fire, to 
burn up. 

ADU'ST, part. [aduſtus, Lat. ] burnt up, 
ſcorched, and thereby rendered brittle, Able 
to burn, ſcorching hot. In Medicine and 
Phiioſophy, thoſe humours and that habit of 
body which ariſes from a ,fermentation of 
choler and bile, and betokens warmth of tem- 
per; cholęric. 

ADU'STED, part. burnt, or ſet on fire, 
Warm, with reſpect to the humours of the 
body or temper. 

ADU'STIBLE, @. that which may be 
burnt or ſcorched up. * 

ADU'STION, /. the act of burning up, 
or drying. Applied to the blood, is the eva- 
porating its moſt ſubtile particles by heat, and 
leaving the groſſer as half parched. In Phy- 
fic, an inflammation about the brain and 18 
membranes, attended with a hollownels in the 
eyes, a pale colour and a dryneſs of the body. 

ADWA'LTON, a town in Yorkſhire, 


to the marriage- bed. Figuratively, idolatry. 
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; It fairs are held on January 26, Feb. 26, 2ZERU'GO, fe [Lat. ] ruſt, particularly that 
Uh (gay in Eaſter- week, Thurſday foxtnight|of copper; verdigreaſe. 
\ Thur Falter, Thurſday month after Eafter,], /E'STUARY, Ff. [æſtaarium, Lat.] In 
. Wi- Thurtflay, and every Thurſday fortnight Pharmacy, a vapour bath, f 
% * ell Michaelmas, for horſes, ſheep, ped- ETHER, J. [alone, Gr.] in Phyſics, a 
La and tin wares: thin ſubtile matter, finer and rarer than air, 
uy adiphthong, wherein the ſound of the |commencing from the limits of our at mo- 
As very obſcure, uſed by the Romans and ſphere, and expanded through all the regions 
& $:c0ns, but ſeems now quite out of uſe among [of ſpace. 
Wn writers, being changed for the ſimple] /ETHERIAL, a, [ #tberius, Lat. ] ſome- 

1 gt ineguator, e uinoial, and even in Encas. thing which belongs to, or partakes of the 2 
DLE, , fedin, Lat.] a Roman ma- nature of æther. Atberial ſpace, or region, 
ilrate, deriving his name from being ſurvey- As that ſpace in the beawens, where the pure 
| A of the buildings, boch public and private; unmixed æther is ſuppoſed to be found; and 
ſach as baths, aquæducts, bridges, and roads; hguratively, is uſed for beaven'y. LEtherial 
be inſpected the weights and meaſures; took oil, in Chemiſtry, named likewiſe eſJential, 
WE cognizance of diſorderly houſes ; revited alljis a fine, ſubtile, eſſential oil, approaching 
W plays before their being exhibited; had the nearly to the nature of a ſpirit, The pure 
care of the acts of the ſenate, and the ex- liquor, which riſes next after the ſpirit, in 
BW ..rination of all books which were intended |diſtilling turpentine, is termed the ætberial 
8 for publication. : oil of 1 
GIS, 72 in Mythology, the name givea ETH IO PS MINERAL, [ compound word, 
tothe ſhield or buckler of Jupiter, or Pallas. deriving its name from its colour, which is 
It derives its name from Jupiter's covering his black, and ſuppoſed to reſemble the com- 
nield with the ſkin of the goat Amalthea, plexion of the Ethiopians] in Pharmacy, a 
WT hich he is reported to have ſucked, This |Preparation of equal quantities of quickſilver 
WE |.ckler he afterwards gave to Minerva, whoſe and flour of brimſtone, ground in a ſtone or 
WE hicld is called by this name. iron mortar, til] they become black, and na 
ENIGMA, ſ. [elizua, Gr.] 2 propoſi- particles of quickſilver remain viſible. It is 
tion put in obſcure, and often contradiQory preſcribed as an ointment in the itch, and 
terms, in order to exerciſe the ſagacity of a other cutaneous eruptions, 

W perſon; or an obſcure deſcription of a thing, £E"TNA, .. a burning mountain, the 
delivered in ſuch terms as render the explica- higheſt of any in Sicily, The inhabitants 
tion difficult, and the meaning not intelligible call it Monte Gibello, or by contraction, Mon- 
W at brſt fight. 8 Gibello, i. e. the mount of mounts; for the 
ERA, ſ. [Lat.] in Chronology, a ſeries Saracens, when maſters of Sicily, called it 
of years, commencing from acertain fixed point Gibel; pronounced by the Germans Gebel, or 
of time, called an Epocha. Thus, the Chriftian|Gipfe!, the ſummit of a hill; ſo that the 
Esa is the number of years fince the birth off name Monte, Italian for a mount, ſeems, when 
christ. Authors, however, generally uſe the joined to the Saracen, to denote both the great 
terms Æra and Epoc ha ſynonymoully, for the |\mpreſſion its ravages made on their minds, 


ly time from which the computation commences, and likewiſe to ſhew, that, in making a com- 
AE RIAL, a. [abrius, Lat. Iconſiſting of | pound of two words in different languages, 

o RE air Produced by the air. Inhabiting the air, | which imply the ſame thing, they were not 
Ws Placed in the air; lofty ; high. very nice in their obſervation of analogy. Its 

55 = AERIANS, /. a religious ſe& in the|aſcent from Catanea is 30,000 paces, but on 
ls EE fourth century, who derived their name from [the fide next Randazzo, only 20, ooo; its cir - 
nd # Aerius their founder. cumference, at the bottom, is about 100, ooo; 
of A'ERIE, /. [aire, Fr.] a neſt appropriated | it is of a circular form, and terminates in a 


to hawks, and other birds of prey, peak, reſembling a ſugar-loaf, The bottom: 
AERO'LOGY, /. | ap and As, 2 diſ- is planted with corn and ſugar-canes, the mid- 
courſe on the nature and properties of the air. dle with woods, olive-trees, and vines, and 
AERO'MANCY, /. [ade and wayris, Gr. ] the top is covered with ſnow all the year. 


he the art of divining or foretelling by the air. | The prodigious quantity of burning matter 
AEROMETRY, /. [ap and werptw, Gr.] ejected, and the earthquakes attending its 
de the art of meaſuring the air, comprehending | eruptions, have occaſioned terrible devaſtations 
the laws of motion, gravitation, preſſion, el.- | and calamities. During the eruption of 1693, 
Up, Ry, rare faction, condenſation, &c, Sce|fitteen or ſixteen towns, eighteen eſtates, with 
by NEUMATICS., ; men and cattle, beſides villages, and 
nd AERO'SCOPY, { [=p and extrrw, Gr. ] ſouls, were deſtroyed. "ey ie 
bye the obſervation of the air. AFA'R, ad. at a diflance. Figuratively, 
11s 


ARU'GINOUS, a. [from @rugo, Lat. JI forei ſt i i ' | 
f 4. R gn or ſtrange, Diſtant, in oppoſition ta 
reſembling or belonging to the ruſt of copper, | intimate friendſhip, : , 


Applied to colour, it is by ſome deſcribed as al A'FER, ſ. the South Weſt wind. 
Ercen, and by others as a brown, AFFABILITY, . [ affabilitas, Lat. ] a qua- 


* lity 


AF F 
fiey which renders a perſon eaſy to be ſpoke 


to; including modeſty, go0d-nature and con 
deſcenſion; generally applied to ſuperiors. 

A'FFABLE, werbal 6. | offabilis, Lat.] eaſily 
to be ſpoken to, on account of complaiſance, 
good-nature, and condeſcenſion. 

ATFABLENESS, /. courteouſneſs ; civil 
and complaiſant behaviour, See AFFaAB1- 
LITY. 

A'FFABLY, ad. in an aftable, courteous, 
and complaiſant manner. 

FF AR, ſ. [affarze, Fr.] ſomething done, 

or to be done. Employment. The concerns 
and tranſactions of a nation. Circumſtances 
or the condition cf a perſon, Buſine s. In 
2 ludicrous ſenſe, joined with /iztle, an in- 
trigne. 
To AFFECT, . 4. { aficio, Lat. ] to pro- 
duce an cite, to cauſe, uſcd with the particle 
with. To at upon. To influence. loex- 
cite, ſtir up, or work upon the patſhon3, To 
aim at, to endeavour after, applied to pe-ions. 
To have a tendency; to aſſume; to tend to. 
To be fond of, or long for. Toailume a cha- 
racter not real, ornaturel; and to lupport it in 
an aukward manner, 

AFFECTA'TION, ſ. [aF eie, Lat.] an 
artful, or hypocritical aſſuming of a character, 
or appearance, Which is not our own, and to 
which we have no claim. 

AFFE'CTED, part. having the affections 


excited. To be peculiarly fond of. Diipuled, 
with the word . Perſonated, or appearing 
unnatural, 


AFFE'CTEDLY, ad. in a manner which 
Ras more of appearance than reality. 

ATFECTLDNESS, 1. the quality of af 
fuming an unnatural or tale appearance. Dit- 
tiaguiſhed from hypocriiy dy its object, that 
being religion, aud this pultenets, grandeur, 
$:a1nins, &c. 

AFFECTION, F#. edis, Lat.] fate of 
deing affected, or wicught upon by any caule. 
Paſhons in general. Love, ſondneſs, regard, 
or gnod-will. Zeal; a deſire of obtaining. 
In Logic, an attribute peculiar to ſome ſubject, 
and ariſing from the very idea or cilence of ut ; 
filed by the ſchocimen, propriam guarto me- 
&o. Afſeions 6f ite t «ay, in Pavyncs, are 
certain modifications occahon-d by motion. 
In Medicine, it impes 2 morbid, or pre- 
ternatural ſtate of tae body, or ſome of its 
parts. 

AFFE'CTIONATE, 3. [| af{etionne, Fr. ] 
zcalous, or a ſtrong and longing defire z warm, 
Strongly inclined, or difyvled to. Fond, 
tender, with all the glowings of paternal) 
love. 

AFFECTIONATELVY, 4d. in an af- 
ſectionate, fond, endearing, and bencvolent 
manner. 

AFFECTIONATENTSS, /. the quality 
er Nate of exercinng the foctal, benevotent, 
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AF F 
conceited, 
poſed, 

AFFECTIVE, a. that which acts upon 
or excites a diſagreeable or paintul ſenſatiog. 

AFFERORS, or AFFEERORS, , ;. 
Law, . perſons appointed to tax, aſſeſs, and cy, 
firm ſuch fines as are ſet in interior courts. in 
court leets, to ſettle the fines of thoſe that as 
guilty of faults, which have no expreſs pe. 
aalty afſigned by the ſtatute z in courts bargy 
to moderate amerciaments z they are to affirm 
on oath what penalty they think ought to be 
inflicted upon offenders, 25 Edw. III. c. 
9 H. III. c. 14. 2 

AFFFANCE, [ france, Fr.] to conftm 
one's own by plighting of faith; berrothin; 
Figuratively, truſt or confidence, the efed g 
the mutual vows perſons make each other; ; 
him truſt, and unſhaken reliance, ; 

10 AFFVANCE, v. a. [| affiancer, Fr. j u 
bind one's ſelf to marry, rigurativeh, 10 
g've confidence, f 

AFFIDAVIT, f. [Lat. ] an oath in ur. 
ing, ſworn before an authoriſed perſon; which 
contains the time, reſidence, and addition ct 
the perſon who makes it, 

AFFIED, part. [ affie, Fr.] joined by con- 
tract; afiancedz betrothed. ; 

AFFILLA*TION, ſ. | affiliatio, Lat.] adoy. 
tion, or the making a ſon, 

AFrINED, pare | trom affiais, Lat. ] joins 
ed by affinity, or marriage to another; related ti, 

AFFUNITY, /. [,, Lat.] relation 
by marriage, in oppohtion to that which is by 
blood. Connexion; reſemblance to, applied 
to things, 

To AFFI'RM, v. a. | affirmo, Lat. ] to con- 
nrm a thing as truth; to declare; to aſſert; 
to tell confidently. It is ſynonymous with 
the following words: To de:lare fignifes to 
tell any thing ſimply, but ſeriouſly, To proce 
implies a ſolemn aifirmation ; to aver ſignifes 
a politive declaration: to affert, that dech- 
ration defenield., To mainta:n, implies a ſup- 
port of ſuch aticrticn, To jvear, is to mti 
It by an oath, 

AFriRMABLE, a. that which may be al. 
firmed, or allerted. 

AFFIRMANCE, ſ. [in Law] confirms. 
tion; oppoſed to repeal. 

AFFLAMANT, /. [ affirmans, Lat, Irhe per. 
ſun who affirms, or makes a poſitive declaration. 

AFFIRMA'TION, . [affirmatio, Lat.) 
the «Ct of ſtrengthening or ſupporting 2ny 
opinion; confirmation, Aflertion; or ten- 
ctouſneſs of any thing or poſition afferted, 
Confirmation, in oppoſition to repeal, In 
Grammar, whgt is otherwiſe called a yerd, 
becauſe it expreſſes what we affirm or aſſert oi 
any ſubicct. In: a legal ſenſe, the meinos 
allowed by law to the Quakers as a pledge d 
their truth in judicial courts, inflead of 20 
oath. It they make a falſe aſfrm-tion, they 
re ſubject to the penalties of the jaw; but 


AFFECTIONED, 3. full of attcAation, 


Now 18 only with regard to oaths of * 


affected; inclined ; mentally gs 


* 


occaſions; for in criminal caſes 
on is not taken in cvidence. 
AFF/RMATIVE, a. that which poſi- 
tv affiems or aflcrts 2 things | Applied to 
2 . 2 Ofit ve; obſtinate in opinion; dog- 
2 are fot one that would affirm any thing. 
rr mabive, in Algebra, applied to quantities, 
W- fe which expreſs a real magnitude, in 
on 0 thoſe which are negative, or 
Jes than nothing. Affirmative ſign, in Al- 
ies that which ſhews that the quantity 
ed to, is affirmative, and is marked 


ad on public 
heir atfirmat! 


zebra, 
t is prefix 

4 N age NMATIVEL x, 4d. in an affir- 
ative or poſitive manner, in oppolition to 
eri RRITR, ſ. that perſon who aſſerts 
W thing to be true; he that affirms; he who 
ies the affirmative fide of a queſtion in a 
pute. 

To AFFI'X, v. a. [offgs, Lat. ] to he fixed 
> united to. To connect with, to ſubjoin, 
J eſtabliſh. ; 

AFFUX, ſ. [offixum, Lat.] in Grammar, 
ome letter or ſentence joined to a word, 
AFFIXION, ſ. the art of afhxing, or ſtate 
ea noun that bas an affix. 

Ss arFLA'TUS, /. [Lat.] divine inſpiration, 
Wo phyfic, a v pour, or blatt, which 1s preju- 
eil tothe k lth. 

o afF ETO, v. a. [Hige, Lat.] to uſe 
ith ſuch barb rity as may ccaſion a deep ſor- 

Sow. To moriify, or practiſe all the duties of 

ncere repentange. To puniſh, To be 1n 
dverſity, or involved in temporal unhap- 

5 dincls. 
 AfrFLICTION, /. [affi#i, Lat] that 
nich cauſe; a ſenſation of pain; a very dil- 

Wecrecadic circum"ance ; calamity. 

AFFLICTIVF, a, that which occaſions 

Worment, miſery, ur a ſenſation of pain on ac- 
ont of its difagreeableneſs ; that which con- 
Ferne; ſorrow. 

8 A'FFLUENCE, ſ. [afluentia, Lat.] in its 
mary ſente, the flowing to any place; re- 
n. cr concourte, It is almoſt always uſed 
WS -1-1i1ely. Abundance of wealth; plenty. 
$ 'LUENT, part. [ Huens, Lat.] in its 
imery ſenſe, flowing to any part. In its 
ondery, abundant in wealta pientitul ; 
berane z; wealthy. | 
AFFLUENIN ESS, .. the qualit of being 
ealthy, or at ounding with all the conve- 
hencies of life. 

A'FFLUX, f. [afluxns, Lat.] the act of 
owing, or hing which flows. 

(0 on, D. a. [ affourrer, Fr.] to 
1e GI produce. To \upply, cauſe, or grant. 
0 be able to ſell, withouc loſing. 

To AFFU'REST, v. a. to turn ground 
N'0 a foreſt 

AFFR A%D, part. [ from affrayer, Ex-1 to be 
rusz to be aft-Qed with fear, either by a 
ele nt object which may en danger our ſafety, 
the proſpect of a diftant, or future evi. 
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AF 


It is generally ſpelt with a ſingle F; but this 


is more conſiſtent with analogy. 


To AFFRA'NCHISE, v. a. [ affranchir, 
Fr.] to make free, 

To AFFRA'Y, v. 4. [effrayer, Fr.] to 
ſtrike with terror or fear; to fright. 

AFFRAY, or AFFRA'YMENT, ſ. in 
Law, formerly an affright cauſed to one or 
more, by perſons appearing in unuſual armour, 
2 Ed, III. c. 3. At preſent, a ſkirmiſh or 
fighting, wherein ſome blow is given, or 
ſome weapon drawn. It differs from an 
aſſault, as this is a public, but that a perſonal 
wrong. 

AFFRICTION, ſ. T[afrifio, Lat.] the 
act of rubbing two bodies together, or one 
thing on another. Frifjon is the word now 
in uſe, 

To AFFRIUGHT, v. a. [from a and frib- 
tan, Sax. ] to affect with fear, including in it 
the idea of ſomething dangerous and miſchie- 
vour, ſomething that can deprive us of plea- 
ſure, or affect us with pain; and that the im- 
preſſion of this paſſion is ſudden, To intimi- 
date, diſhearten, and be deprived of every ſpark 
of Courage. 

AFFRIUGHT, /. terror, fear, denoting a 
tudden impreſſion, in oppoſition to fear, which 
implies a long continuance. The object which 
excites, or cauſes the paſhon of fear. 

AFFRUGHTEFUL, a. abounding in ſuch 
qualities as may cauſe fear. 

To AFFRO'NT, v. a. [affronter, Ft.] 
In its primary fignification, to meet face to 
face, to confront. Figuratively, to injure a 
perſon before his face, inluding in it the ſecon- 
dary ideas of contempt, diſdain, and entire ne- 
glect of decorum. 

AFFRO' NT, g. an inſult, or injury offered 
to the face; including the ideas of contempt 
and rudeneſs, Indecent bchaviour, outrage. 

AFFRO'NTER, /. the pericn who offers 
the affront, 

AFFRO'NTING, or AFFRO'NTIVE, 
fart. 4. that which occaſions or cauſes an af- 
iront, 

AFFU'SION, g. Lai, Lat.] the act of 
pouring one thing upon another. 

AFIELD, ad. to the field. | 

AFLOA'TT, ad. [from florrey, Fr.] borne 
up by the water; floating. Figurativeiy, flue- 
tuating. 

AFO'OT, ad. walkirg in cppoſition to 
riding. Figuratively in agitation; commenced 

AFO RE, prep. SzeBrrore. 

AF O RE, ad. applied to time, that which 
is paſt; prior or antecedent to a ching men- 
tioned : 

AFOOREGOING, pare. that which precedes 
any thing in order, or motion, 

AFO'RE-NAMED, are. that which has 
been mentioned in a former part of a 
work. | | 

AFO'RE-SAID, et. that which 
has been ſaid or mentioned prior to the 


time 
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of a ſtrong wind, they will ſometimes bury 


divers parts, particularly in Abyſſinia and 
"Barbary; in which laſt country is Mount 


F Ga 

AFR 
tire and place in which it is referred 
to. 

AFORETIME, ad. in times paſt, or thoſe 
which have preceded that in which they are 
reterred to. | 

AFRE'SH, ad. a- new; again; a ſecond. 
time. 

AFRICA, /. one of the four principal 
parts of the world; bounded on the N. by 
the Mediterranean fea; on the W. and 8. 
by the Ocean; on the E, by the Red Sea and 
the Iſthmus of Suez. It is in the form of a 
pyramid, whoſe baſe, from Tangier to the 
Iihmus of Suez, is about 2000 miles. From 
the top of the pyramid, that is to tay, from 
the Cape of Good+ Hope to the moſt northern 
part, is 4600 miles; and in the broadeſt 
part, that is, trom Cape Verd to Cape Guard- 
a-fui, it is 3509. The greateſt part of it is 
within the Torrid Zane, which renders the 
heat almoſt inſupportable in many places. 
However, the coaſts in general are very fruit 
ful, the fruits excellent, and the plants ex- 
tracrdinary. The fleſh of the animals is in 
general very good; and there are more wild 
beaſts than in any other part of the world; 
ſuch as lions, tygers, leopards, pauthers, rhi- 
noceroſes, and elephants. There are alſo ſome 
2nimals peculiar to this country; ſuch as the 
hippopotamus, or the fea horſe, whoſe teeth 
are ſo larzegthat they ſerve initead of ivory, 
and are much better; the rhinoceros, with 
te o herns on its noſe; and the moſt beautiful 
friped Zebra, which is efteemed 2 fine pre- 
ſent for the greateſt princes. As for the cro- 
codiles, which were thought formerly to be 
peculiar to Africa, they are now met with in 
other places, or, at leaſt, creatures fo much 
like them, that it is hard to know the dit- 
ference. Beſides theſe, they have oftriches, 
camels, various forts of monkies, and many 
other animals not to be met with in Europe, 
There are levera} deſarts, particularly one of 
a large extent, which is aImoſt without Mater; 
and wiote ſands are fo Il-ole, that, by means 


whole caravans at a time, However, this 1s 
not quite without inhabitants, for there are 
wild Arabs, and other people, who rove from 
place to place, partly in ſearch of paſture, 
and partly to lie in wait for the rich caravans 
that travel from Barbary and Egypt to Ne- 
groeland and Abyſſinia. There are many large 
rivers; but the principal are the Nile and the 
Niger. There are very hi:h mountains in 


Atlas, that ſeparates Barbary from B! dul- 
gerid, and runs from E. to W. Their re- 
ligion is Mahometaniſm and Paganiſm, though 
there are Chriſtians in ſome parts, as in 
Abyſſinia, and among the European ſettle- 
ments. Africa is variouſly divided, according 
to different geographers: however, the beſt 
diſlinguiſh them by the names of Egypt, Bar- 


AGA 


bary, Guinea, Congo, Caftreria, Aly... 
Nubia, and Nigritia, with the an ur 
ſurround it. Africa, in painting, 's xe : 
ſented by a black woman, almoſt naked 2 
frizzled hair, and an elephant's trunk for 
creſt, a fierce lion on one fide, and a y; . 
and ſerpent on the other ; with other emhj 

of the produce of the country, M 
AFTER, prep. | &fter, Sax. ] is applied both 
to time and plice, Applied to time, jt 4 
notes that ſomething had been done before, 
Joined with verbs, it has a reference. to ay 
with ſucceeding or following. Applied t 
place, behind, or following, Concernine 
According to; agreeable to, in imitation of. 

A TT ER, 4d. [it is diſtinguiſhed from ü 
prepoſition, becauſe it has a relation to tha 
which goes before it; but not to the ſentence 
which follows it] ſucceeding or following in 
time. Second or following in place, in 
poſition to before, 

A'FTER-AGES, /. ages which are to come, 
or future. 

A'FTER-ALL, taking every thing inte 
conſideration; in fine; notwithſtanding all 
that has been ſaid; at laſt. 

_ AFTER-CLAPS, /. ſome unexpected in. 
cident after an affair is ſuppoſed to be ende 
It is ued in an ill ſenſe, but ſeems a low 1 
preſſion. 

A FTER- COST, ſ. expences which are in. 
curred after the original bargain or plan is 
finiſhed. 

A'FTER-CROP, ſ. the ſecond crop or 
produce of a ground in one year, | 

A'FTER-GAME, ſ. an expedient after 
the original plan or firſt attempt has mil 
carried. | 

A'FTER-MATH, . ſecond crop of gra 
mon in autumn. 

A'FTER-NOON, ſ. that ſpace, or inter. 
val, which is from twelve at noon till the 
evening. Figuratively, in the decline, 

A'F'TER-PAINS, /. pains after birth. 

A'FTER-[HOUGHT, ſ. an expedient 
formed too late; reflection, or thought arifn 
after the finiſhing of a thing: Repentaace, 


in ops 


| A'FTER-TIMES, /. [ſeldom uſed in the 


ſingulac] future ages; in time to come. 

A'FTERWARD, or A'FTE&WARDS, 
ad. in ſucceeding, or future time, referring u 
ſomething which preceded, and which it i 
ſuppoſed to follow, 

A'FTER-WIT, ſ. an unſeaſonable erge- 
dient, or a contrivance which is too late. 

AGAIN, ed. \ agen, Sax. J a ſecond time, 
implying the repetition of the ſame action. 
On the other hand, denoting a correſpondence 
or reciprocation of action. After oft, a r. 
turn of a thing given. Return, by way ef 
recompence; or reimburſement, Atter mac, 
or words implying dimenſion, a repetition df 
the ſame quantity which preceded. Wha 
doubled, it implies frequent repetition, 


AGA'INST, prep, [&ngeon, Sax. ] uſed of 
5 perfoud 


* 


p 


AGE 


; _ jon, alluding to the poſition! 
* exſons 2 to Bk other, At- 
. 5900 to be repreſented in a bad light. 
. 2 to motion, contrary direction; or that 
0 hich one body meets with another. Cloſe 
F o, joining, or contiguous, Immediately pre- 
ae: ious to, or near. | 

7 ak, , Layard, Gr.] love-feaſts, ex- 
ceiſed by the primitive Chriſtians; originally 
WE: {ch ſervice, that they cauſed the admira- 
oa of the Heathens 3 but being attended 
ich ſome incidents which are better gueſſed 
. in mentioned, the whole was at length 
2 1 0 PE, ad. a ſtupid kind of admiration ; 
©. ondering, as expreſſed by the ignorant, with 
| pen mouths. 


A'GARICK, ſ. [agaricum, Lat. ] in Botany 


n 1 n excreſcence growing in the thape of a 
nauchroom upon the trunk and great branches 
r the oak and other trees, but the larch-tree 
„ = ſpecially, Mineral Agarick, is a kind of 
Wc nc found in the clefts of rocks 1n Germany. 
L A'GATE, 1. Da xa, Gr. | a precious ſtone 


e the flint kind, much harder than jaſper, 
aa receives a better poliſh, Its colours are 
WE ious, and in ſome of them repreſent ſuch 
eures as are very ſurpriſing, Agate, likewiſe, 
Wmong the gold wire-drawers, is the inſtrument 
Whey make uſe of in burniſhing, and derives 
ss name from the agate-ftone, which is in the 
adde, and forms the moſt conſiderable part 
f it. 

= AGA'ZED, part. ſtruck with a ſudden ter- 
« All the whole 


Wor ; terrified to ſtupidity, 
ter my ſtood agazed at him.“ Shakeſp, Hen. VI. 
i- WE AGE, ſ. the time of man's life; a ſucceſ- 

on or generation of men; a century, or the 
al Wpace of an hundred years, 

AGES or THE WwoORLD, ſ. The time 
. räeceding the birth of Chriſt has generally 
te Peen divided into fix ages: the firſt compre- 

ends the time from the beginning of the 
| orld to the deluge, and conſiſts of 1656 
en ears: the ſecond, from the deluge to the time 
e Abraham's coming into the land of promiſe 
8 2082, comprehends 426 years: the third 
tie cc of the world, from Abraham's entrance 

Ito the promiſed land to the deliverance of 
Dd, he Hebrews out of Egypt, in the year of the 
% errd 2523, includes 430 years: the fourth 
ee, from their going out of Egypt to the 

W-ying the foundation of the temple, in the 
rde. ear of the world 2992, . comprehends 479 
; eus: the fifth age of the world, from laying 
ine de foundation of Solomon's temple to the 
tion. Wadylonih captivity, in the year of the world 
ence W416, contains 424 years: the fixth ace of 
ap e world compriſes the time from the Baby- 
1 Woniſh captivity to the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, 
I hich happened in the year of the world 
ly 089, and four years before the vulgar ra, 
Vhcl ncluding 534 years. Another diviſion of the 
* zes of the world is, the age of the law of 


aure, which comprehends the whcle time 


AGE 


between Adam and Moſes; the age of the 


Jewiſh law, which takes in all the time from 


Moſes to Chriſt; and laſtly, the age of grace, 
or the number of years elapſed ſince the birth 
of Chriſt. Ancient hiſtcrians have likewiſe 
divided the duration of the world into certain 
periods, called Ages: the firſt, reaching from 
U creation to the deluge which happened in 
Greece, during the reign of Ogyges, is calle& 
the obſcure or uncertain Age; the hiſtory of 
mankind, during that period, being very un- 
certain: the ſecond, called the fabulous or 
heroic Aye, terminates at the firſt olympiad; 
where the third, or hiſtorical Age commences. 
The poets have likewiſe made four divifions 
of the apes of the world, namely, the golden 
Age, the filver, the brazen, and the iron 
Age. There are alſo four degrees, or periods 
in bumar. Life, namely, infancy, youth, man- 
hood, and old Age; the extends to the 
14th year, the ſecond to the 25th year, the 
third to the 40th, and the fourth to the 75ih 
years, or, rather, as long as a man lives, In 
Law, a man at twelve years of age ought to 
take the oath of allegiance to the king in a 
leet; at fourteen, which is his age of dif- 
cretion, he may marry, chooſe his guardian, 
and claim his lands held in ſocage. His fall 
age is twenty-one, in man or woman. A 
woman 1s dowable at nine years of age, may 
marry at twelve, and at fourteen chooſe her 
guardian. At fourteen a man may diſpoſe of 
his perſonal eſtate by will, but not of lands; 
and at this age a man or woman is capable of 
being a witneſs, 

AGE oF Tar Moox, /. the ſpace? of time, 
or interval, ſince her laſt conjunction with 
the ſun, 

A'GED, @. that which has lived a long 
courſe or ſeries of years, generally applied to 
animals. Figuratively, that which has food 
for many years; decayed by length of time, 
applied to inanimate things, | 

A*'GEDLY, ad. after the manner of a 
perſon advanced in years, or in the decline of 
life. | 

AGE'N, ad. [ agen, Sax. ] a repetition of 
the {ame deed; ſomething by way of reply to 
what had been ſaid, This is the true ſpelling, 
though now ufed only by poets for the ſake 
of rhyme. See AGaix, 

A'GENCY, ſ. the quality of acting; 
a ion; the ſlate of being in, or exerting 
action. . 

AGENT, pt. that which acts, or is 
active, in oppoſition to patient, or paſſive. 

AGENT, /. a being endued with the pow- 
er of action. In Phyſics, that which is en- 
dued with power to att on another, and to 
produce a change or alteration by ſuch action. 
The ſchools divide agents into natural or free. 
Natural, are thoſe which are determined by 
the great Author of nature to one ſort of 
effect, with an incapacity to perform any 
other, as fire to heat only, not ta cool. A 

| free 


A G G&G 


free agent is that which may do or not do any ! 
action, and has the conſcious perception that 

bis actions are cauſed by his own will, without 

any external neceſſity or determination what. 

ever. In Commerce, an agent is a perſon en- 

truſted with tranſacting bunneſs for another at 

a diſtance, or the negociation of the attairs of a 

Rate or corporation. Agent and Patient, in Law, 
is a perſon who does or gives ſomething to him- 

ſelf, being both the doer of a thing and the 
party to whom it is done. Thus a creditor be- 
ing left executor, he may retain ſo much ot 
the eſtate of the deceated as will pay his debt, 
and by that means become both agent and pa. 

tient, i. e. the party to hom the debt is due, 
and the perſon who pays it. 

To AGGLO'MERATE, v. a. [agglome vo, 
Lat.] to gather up in a ball; to gather toge- 
ther. | 

AGGCLU'TINANTS, /. [from agg/ntiro, 
Lat.] in its primary fign:icauon, thoſe ſub- 
ſtances which have a quality of glewing, or 
ticking any bodies together. In Phyſie, ſtrength 
ening medicines, which adhering to the folds 
in the human body, recruit and ſupply what is 
waſted in the aninial action. 

To AGGLU'TINATE, v. a. to unite one 
part to another, as it were with glue; to make 
one part ſtick to another, Uled with the par- 
ticle to. 

AGGLUTINA'TION, /. in its primary 
Genification, to join two bodies faſt together, 

AGGLU'TINATIVE, a. in Medicine, 
that which has the power of thickening the 
animal juices, ſo as to render tbem fit for 
nouriſhing. 

To AGGRANDIZTZ, v. a. | 2ggrandiſer, 
Fr. ] to exalt, prefer, or make conhderable by 
the addition of poſts and penſions. To en- 
Large, exhalt, or ennoble, applied to the facul- 
tics and ſentiments of the mind. 

AGGRANDVZEMENT, . the act of 
promoting to a high place ina ate; or the 
act of conferring power, honour and wealth, 
on a perſon. 

AGGRANDI'ZER, /. the perſon who 
confers honour and riches on another, or onc 
who makes great. | 

To A\'GGRAVATE, wv. à. to increaſe the 
weight of a ching; in its primary ſenſe. In 
its ſecondary or figurative tenſe, to add to the 
enormity, applied to crimes. 

AGGRAVA'TION, /. the at of making 
worſe, applied to the demerit of actions. 
Some circumfance which heightens the guilt 
of an» crime, &c. 

A'GGREGATE, 3. an aſſemblage or co]- 
lection of the particles into one maſs. 

AGGREGAILE, . from aggreg a, Lat. Jan 
aſſumblave formed cot ſeveral particulars. Ihe 
ſum total or reſult of ſeveral things added to- 
ether. 

To A'GGREGATE, . a. [oggrego, Lar.] 
to collect together ſeveral particulars 1ato one 
ſum, ox Ic ver parcels or particles into one maſs; 


| 


9461 


4 ION, /. a whole mage ,; 
t ivverai parts added together, In Arithme 5 
the lum total, formed by the addition of * 
ral units together, In Phyſics, an aſſem 
of ſeveral things which have no natu: 
nection with each cher; 

To AGGRE'SS, v. a. [aggredior, Ly 
commit the fizit act of hoſtunty ; to make 
firſt attack; to occaſion or begin a quarrel 
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AGGRE'SSION, /. [aggr-fſio, Lat. 
act of beginning a quarrcl, or being Sullt, jp 
p 


the firſt attack, 

AGOGRESSOR, f. the perſon who com 
the firſt act of hoſtility or 19jury, | 

AGGRIE'VANCE, F. an action which 
cauſes pain or unranneis in the perfan * 
whom it is done, and includes in it td, 
lecondary idea of injury, or ſomcthing * 
de ſerved. b 8 

To AGGRIE VE, v. &. to do or fay ſyn. 
thing which ſhall make a perſon uncajy, 10 
offer an injury, which ſha}l occafion vexati;y 
N. I. In thelte ſenſes, the idea of erief 3 
twcluded, as flowing trom their difagiceatje. 
nels, or the inconvenience to which they ſub. 
ject the perſon who endures them. 

AGHA'ST, a. [from a and gbaſt, Sar. ] al 
the ſigns of a perſon terrified by an apparn 
like one who had feen a gh. 

A'GILE, 3. [ agi/is, Lat.] active; acting 
with great ſpeed and teadineſs; nimble., A5. 
plied to the mind, alert, vigorous, in opp0 — 
co Now and ftupid. 

_ A'GILENESS, . the quality of perforn, 
ing without pain or any other impediment, 
AGILITY, . Lagilitas, Lat.] a capacity 
ot moving without pain or any other impets 
ment, 
'GIO, /. [ ener. aid or aſſiſtance] in Cm. 


mts 


ton, 


— tt 
merce, the exchange or difference between bank by | 
and current money, or caſh, Thus if a hu. th 
gain be made to pay either 100 livres bank a 
io; caſh, the agio is ſaid to be z percent 
The agio varies almoſt every where; at An: 40 
ſterdam it is uſually irom 3 to 5 percent. 6 
Rome near 25per 1500; at Venice 10percett hen 
fixed; and at Genoa from 15 to 16. It lie. yu 
wile ſignifies the profit which ariſes fron ber 
money advanced, and is the ſame as premiun, kor 

AGiUSIMENT, /. in Common Lav, tt = 
feed of other people's c-ttle, taken into ay hts 


ground, at certain rate per week, la alay 
lenſe, it extends to all manner of common 
herbage, or the profits arit:ng from thence. 

A'GITABLE, a. [agitabilis, Lat.) thi 
which may be put in motion. 

To A'GITATE, v. a. { agito, Lat.) 
move by repeated actions. To acute A 
upon, Or give motion to, To diſturb, c:# 
order by the diſtractions of different min 
To tols from one to another, to diſcuſs or at 
trovert with great warmth, | 

AGiTA'TION.f. [ agitatio, Lat.] the zd 
ſhaking or putting the particles of a body u 


motion, Duorder of the mind, arifiny 1 


AGO 


de of different paſſions. Conſide- 
{eliberation of ſeyeral perſons, 


ne violen 
tation, or 
AGITA'I 
any ſcheme, occafion 
auſes any motion. 
conduets the affairs of a 
A'GLET, /. a tag o 2 
ſome repreſentation of an , anim: "BY 
endants at the ends of the chi es of flowers, 
A!GNAIL, /. a Whitlow. 
AGNA'TI, /. 
e male deſcendants 10 
W:{inguiſhed from cognates 
= mile defendant. 
AGNA'TION, . 
elation between the 
ume father, including only males. 


nother. 


edgin . 4 
| To > OGNI'ZE, v. a, | from agnoſco, Lat.] 
own 3 to avow z tO acknowledge. 


hurch Hiftory, a ſect of heretics, who beld 
it chrid, with reſpect to his human nacure, 
ignorant of ſome things, and eſpecially 
ee day of judgment. 


ame added to the ſurname of a perſon on 
count of ſome peculiar action or circum- 
ance; as the addition of Africanns to the 
ame of Scipio, on account of his exploits in 
frica; and of Cicero to that of Tully, on 
72s tch, which Cicero ſignifies. 

| AGNOMINA'TION, ſ. | agnominatio, Lat.] 


e reſemblance or alluſion oft one word to ano- 


petts er both in found and ſenſe. 

A'GNUS BEI, /. [Lat. the Lamb of God] 
Con WS the Roman church, a flat piece of white 
baik of an oval form, ſtampt with the figure 
| bar the lamb, and conſecrated by the pope. 
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ey are prohibited to be brought into Eng- 
d, by 13 Eliz. c. 2. 

460% ad. [from agar, Sax. paſt; whence 
e counties ſtil} pronounce it agene] paſt, 
hen we reckon paſt time, tew¾ards, or end- 
x with the preſent, we uſe ſince; as, It is 
ear ie it happened,” But when we 
on en the preſent, and end with the 
, we uſe ago; as, „It happened three 
hts ago,” This is a nicety which fo- 
zners ought pecul:arly to attend to. 

\GO'C, ad. [agege, Fr.] eager for the poſ 


nee. jon of ſomething; longing, To jet one's 
| thy cy or affe tions on, 


\GO'NE, ad. { agan, Sax. | paſt, with re- 
to time; formerly, 

GONPUSTES, S. [A, Gr. ] one who 
to exhibit at the public games of Greece 
Rome, being à candidate for the prizes 
rded fur ſuperiority of ſtrength, &c. In 
hon to this, Milton has ſtiled his tragedy 
pſon Agoniſtes. 

0 AGONUZE, v. n. [dy ori gh, Gr. ] to be 
ted With acute and excellive pain, 


Lat} 
gate, N 
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OR, /. the perſon who projects 
fions any diſturbance, or 
He who manages and 
f a point carved into 
The 


in the Roman law, 
com the ſame father, 
which includes the 


in the Civil Law, the 
deſcendants from the 


AGNUTION, /. [«gzitio, Lat. ] an acknow- 


AGNOE'T/E, . [from at, Gr.) in 


8 AGNOMEN, ſ. [Lat.] an addition or 


count of a protuberance on his noſe, like a 


| 


A GR 


' A*GOYY, /. [ſrom dywv, Gr.] exceſſive 
pain, wherein ail the powers of Nature are 
convulſed, and ſhe ſtruggles, as it were, with, 
Death for the maſtery, 

AGONYCLTTES, ſ. [from a neg. yd, 
and zXivw, Gr. ] a ſect in the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury, who derived their name from their diſ- 
tunguiſhing principle, never to kneel, but to 
lay all their prayers ſtanding. 

A'GRA, ſ. [Perf.] the principal kingdom 
of the empire of the Mogul. It has Bands 
on the W. Dely cn the North, Sambal on ths 
E. Gualcar and part of Narvar on the S. Ita 
quota of forces to the Mogul's army, is 15,000 
horſe, and 30, oco foot; and its revenue is 
computed at near three millions ſterling, 
Agra, its capital, founded in 1566, by Ecie- 
bar, or Eclebara, is a place of great traffic, 
having merchants from China, Perſia, atk 
parts of India, and from England and Holland, 

ts indigo is reckoned the very beſt in the 
world, befides which, they export a great 
many ſtufts and linens, tiues, lace, rice, and 
cotton, The number of its modians, or pub- 
ie bazers, covered bazars, or quarters for mer- 
chants, ſome of which are a quarter of a lgague 
long, together with its caravanſerahs, which 
are about eighty, are ſufficient to convince us. 
both of the prodigious extent, and of the im- 
menſe trade which is carried on in this city. 
Lat. 26 deg. 29 min. N. Long. 79 deg. 12 
min, E, 

| AGRA'RIAN, a. [og-arivs, Lat. ] in the 
Roman Law, a term applied to ſuch laws as re- 
late to the diviſion and diſtribution of lands. 

To AGREE”, v. a. to be friends, or in 
concord, i. e. a ſtate wherein the ſentiments 
ot one perſon are fimilar to, or the ſame as 
thoſe of another, To conſent to do a thing 
upon certain conditions; to bargain, To re- 
temblez to be like. To match, applied to 
colour, To tally with; to be confiſtent with. 

AGREE'ABLE, a. [agr able, Fr. ] tuitablez 
conformable to, or conſiſtent with. Pleaſing; 
grateful; as ſuitable to our inclinations or 
Aculties. 

AGREZT ABLENESS, /. the quality which 
renders a thing grateful to the taſte, The 
quality which renders a thing pleaſing, below 
capture, and leſs than admiration. Likeneſs; 
aiinity ; reſemblance. 

AGREEFABLY, ad. in a manner conſiſtent 
with, or conformable to. In a manner which 
iffords a pleaſing ſatisfaction. 

AGREE'D, pat. ſettled by mutual conſent. 

AGREEMENT, /. {in Law Latin agreee- 
mentum, which Coke would willingly firetch 
into aggregatio mentum, an avgrecation of 
minds] fiiendihip ; alliance, concord. A con- 
tract, bargain, or compact. Reſemblance. 

AG RI CULTURE, ſ. [griff, Lat. 
the art of tilling and manuring the ground, ſa 
as to make it truitful and bear plants; conſiſt» 
ing in manuring, fallowing, ſowing, harrow- 


| 


ing, reapiny, mowing, Sc. the management 
| of 


AID 


of the productions of different ſoils, and plant- 
ing; together with the culture of foreſts, tim- 
ber, &c. The higheſt encomium that could be 


given a man in Rome, was, that he cultivated | 


his own ſpot of ground well; the moſt illuſ- 
trious ſenators applied themſelves to it, and 
their Dictators were taken from the plough. 
Agriculture, or huſbandry, is the original 
ſource of moſt of our treaſures, and the great 
fountain of all materials for commerce, 

AGROU'ND, ad. a marine term, ftrand- 
ed ; ſtuck faſt upon ſhore, ſo as not to be got 
off, and purſue a voyage; hindered by the 
ground from paſſing further. Figuratively, 
meeting with ſome impediment or obſtacle, 
which renders it impoſſible to advance in, or 
go on with, an affair, 

A*GUE, J. [aigz, "al a periodical ſpecies 
of fever, beginning with a cold ſhivering, 
which is ſucceeded by heat, and terminates in 
a ſweat. When the cold fit id ſcarcely percep- 
tible, and there is a return of the hot one only, 
it is called an intermitting fever. According to 
the returns of the fit, it is differently denomi- 
nated. If it returns every day, it is then cal- 
led a quotidian ; if every third day, a tertian; 
and if every fourth day, a quartan. 

A*GUED, part. ftruck, or affected with an 
ague. Figuratively, cold, ſhivering, trembling, 
in alluſion to the effects of this diſorder, 

A*'GUE-FIT, /. the cold, ſhivering, tremb- 
ling fit, which affects people in the ague. 

A*GUISH, [ pron. ague/ſp] a. like, or hav- 
ing the properties of an ague. 

A'GUISHNESS, [ pron. agueifſhneſs] ſ. the 
quality which reſembles an ague. 

AH ! interj. a word made ule of to denote 
ſome ſudden diſlike, and occaſioned by the 
apprehenſion of evil conſequences. Some- 
ti mes grief, and an appeal to the paſſions of 
pity and compaſſion. ; 

AHA', an interjection denoting the tri- 
umph of contempt ; intended to expr.ſs joy 
t the calamities of others, and to increaſe the 
uncaſineſs which they themſelves experience, 
With contempt. 

AHEA'D, ad. a ſea term; beyond; im- 
plying a greater degree of ſwiftneſs. Applied 
to perſons, to contract an inveterate habit, 
which is not to be eafily ſurmounted by ad- 
vice or ig ſtruction. ä 

AHEVCHT, ad. on high; a great diſtance 
above us. 

Io AID, v. a. [ aider, Fr. ] to give affiſtance 

or ſuccour to; to deliver a perſon in danger, 
or diſtreſs, out of it, by giving him all the 
aſſiſtance, help, or ſuccour in one's power, To 
ſupport, when applied to the means uſed to 
free a perſ. n from want. 

AID, ſ. [atde, Fr.] that which contributes 
to render a thing more eaſy. Afﬀiſtance. Sup- 
port given to a perſon. In Politics, a ſubſidy, or 
money given to ſupport the neceſſities of the ſtate. 

4A1U-DE-CAMP, /. in the army, an of- 
ficer who receive: and carries the orders of a ge- 
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neral officer to the reſt of the army. Aid. I 
or adjutant; one who aſſiſts the major when 8 
ſent, and per forms his office when he is blen 
AF DER, ſ. one who aſſiſts, or helps; By 
who takes part with a perſon, and endeayyyy 
to promgte his undertaking, 
AVDLESS, ad. deprived, or in want of hy 
or aſhſtance to render an undertaking ace? 
ful, or a misfortune ſupportable, Wit, 
aid, or aſſiſtance from another, 
To AIL, v. a. [| eglan, Sax. ] to diſturb; 9 
affect with a diſagreeavile ſenſation; to ws 
uneaſy, 
AlL, ſ. a diſtemper. 
AYLING, part. one of a weak conſtitutio 
ſubje& to diſorders ; valetudinary, 
AVYLMENT, /. indiſpoſition; diſorder; 
diminution of health. s 
To AIM, v. a. to put a weapon in ſich 
a direction or poſition as to hit any object; ty 
throw a thing at an object, in ſuch a mane, 
as to render the ſtriking of it poſſible. Ty 
endeavour to ſtrike. Figuratively, to dire 
che edge of ſatire againſt a particular perſon, 
AIM, ſ. the poſition or direction of: 
weapon, in order to ſtrike an object. The 
point which is intended to be hit; or the 
object defigned to be ſtruck, Figuratively, a 
endezvour to obtain any thing; intentia; 
purpoſe ; or deſign. The aim is more fixed; 
we take every method to purſue it: the v 
more vague; we make uſe of means to u- 
complith it: the dejign more cloſe ; we len 
nothing undone to complete it, 
AIR, ſ. [ae, Gr.] In Philoſophy, a thin 
elaſtic fluid, 8 the globe of the 
earth; imperceptible to all our ſenſes, excet 
eeling. Mr. Boyle ſuppoſes it to be made ny 
of three different kinds of corpuſcles, nam, 
1. Of thoſe numberleſs and minute partic, 
which, in the form of vapours, or dry exhal- 
tions, aſcend from the earth, water, miner, 
vegetables, animals, &c. in ſhort, of whatert 
ſubſtances are elevated by the celeſtial or fub- 
terraneous heat, and thence diffuſed into the 
atmoſphere, 2. Of a ſtill more ſubtile matter 
conſiſting of thoſe exceedingly minute atoms 
the magnetical effluvia of the earth, with other 
innumerable particles ſent from the bodies d 
the celeſtial luminaries, and caufing, by ther 
impulſe, the idea of light in us. 3. 0in 
elaſtic ſubſtances, which is the baſis of all te 
other parts, and conſti-uting the true efſenct 
of air, concerning the ſtructure of whid 
various hypotheſes have been framed, Somt 
have reſembled theſe elaſtic particles to tht 
ipring of watches coiled up; and endeavour 
to reſtore themſelves; others to flocks & 
wool, which being compreſſed, have an elaki 
force; and others, to ſlender wires, ot ieren 
ſubſtances, conſiſtencies, &c. yet all pat 
expanſible, and corprefſbie. In Muße, K 
e melody of the tune, light or grave. X 
Poetry, a ſong, catch, &e. In Painting N 
denotes the manner and very life of * 
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and expreſſes the indiſpoſition of the agent, 
Allo the mien, or manner of a perſon; a 
clowniſh or genteel air, In a figurative ſenſe, 
a ciſcovery made of a thing not known before, 
Poſture, attitude, mien, manner of behaviour, 


. q 4 , * 85 . 
He pave bimtelf airs. An affected, or 
1:-b,ured, and auk ward manner of addreſs or 
behaviour. An engaging air, which 1s the 


union of a charming mien and graceful carriage, 
is neceſſary to make any thing pleaſe ; bur 
unleſs accompanied with good manners, ari- 
ſing from a genteel addreſs and deporiment, i. 
becomes perfectly diſsuftful. | 
To AlRk, v. 4. tO ex poſe to the air. 10 
enjoy the benefit from the sir. 10 expoſe to 
the fire, in order to free from the inconveni— 
ences of damp and ſlignating air. 
AVR-BLADDER, /. a bladder found among 


ql the entrails of fine which ſerves, by its con- 
to traction or dilatation, to enable them to rite, 
, or dive in the water. ; ; 
0 Ar R- BUILT, à. built in the air; chime- 
0 rical; wichout any ſolid foundation. 
AUR-DRAWN, 4. chimerical; imagl- 
he 1ER, J. de that expoſes a thing to the 
the air, ; | f 
1 ATR. GUN, ſ. an inſtcument invented to 
25 Tot with, purcly by means ot compretied 
ed; 4 


air. hs 
AVR-HOLE, ſ. a hole made to admit, or 
let out, the air; a vent, or vent-hole. | 
AVRINESS, /. applied to fituation, ex- 
poſes to a free current of air, in oppoſition] to 


hin confined z openneſs. Figuratively, applied to 
the a perſon's manner, or behaviour; levity, 
cept acty. ; 

e np AIRING, ſ. a ſhort walk or ride abroad 3 
ly, ſo called, becauſe we then enjoy the freſh and 


cles, 


| Open air. 
Ni- 


AIR'LING, ſ. a youthful, light, gay, and 


rak, thoughtleſs perſon. ; ; 
terer A'iR-PUMP, /. in Philoſophy, an inſtru- 
{ub- ment or machine uſed for extracting air, con- 


) the ſiting of a receiver made of glais, whetein the 


iter, objects are placed; two brais cylinders or 
'oms, piſtons to extract the air with; a gage to de- 
other termine the rarefaction of the air during any 
es of experiment; a tube called the Swan's Neck, 


their 
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communicating with the receiver and the 
piſtons; and a winch that gives motion to the 
whole. 7 
AFR-SHAFT, ſ. in Mining, a paſſage 
made tor the air by digging. 5 
AVRY, a. the ſub:ile parts of bodies. 


0 the On high, or in that ſpace of the ſyſtem above 
uring the earth, aſſigned to the air. Figuratively, 
by chimerical, wanting ſolidity, or foundation. 
elaltie 


Applied to dreſs, that which expoſes to the 
weather, in oppoſition to warm, cloſe, or 
confined, Applied to temper or behaviour, 
day, fprightly, full of vivachy. | 
AISLE, /. [pronounced j/e] the fide- 
walks or paths of a church, running parallel 
o the greater in the center, called the nef'; 
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repreſenting, in that reſpe&, the wings of a 
building erected on each fide the center, 

AIT, /. a ſmall iſland in a river, 

To AKE, v. n. to feel a dull and continual 
pain, in oppoſition to /mart, which is an acute 
one, and of a ſhort continuance, 

AKN, à. related by blood or deſcent, 
Figuratively, reſembling; having the ſame 
properties; having a near relation te. 

ALABASTER, ſ. a kind of loft marble, 
being elegant ſtones of preat brightneſs, but 
brittle, and not giving fire with ſteel; they 
ferment with acids, and readily calcine in the 
fire. Dr. Hill enumerates three f, ecies of 
alabaſter. 1. A white Kind, called Lvgcinum 
marmor by the ancients, 2, A yellowith- 
white kind, called by the ancients Phengites, 
3. A yellow and reddiſh kind, called hmply 
alabaſter by the ancients, which being a very 
beautitul one, is ſometimes called onyx, an! 
Inyc ites by the ancients. 

A'LABASTER, a. ſomething made of 
alabaſter, 

ALA'CK, interj, an expreſſion of ſorrow, 
or ſometh ng which cauſes it. 

ALA'CK-A-DAY, inrerj, a ſudden cry on 
feeling preſent, or ſeeing approaching calamity z 
and fignihes that the perſon labours under the 
burthen of miſery, 

ALA'CRIOUSLY, ad. [from alacer, Lat.] | 
with great chearfulneſs. 

ALA'CRITY, ſ. [alacritas, Lat.] 
àcti veneſs. 

A-I A-MO'DE, ad. [according to the 
faſhion] a French phraſe, uſed to imply that 
a thing is the reigning taſte or faſhion, 

A-LA-MO'DE, /. [Fr.] a thin, light, 
glofly, black ſilk. 

ALARM, /. [from a! and arme, Ital.] a 
militarxſignal, either by beat of drum or ſound 
of trumpet, by which men ae now called to 
arms, but before the invention of thoſe initru- 
ments it was done by a loud cry cr ſhout, It 
generally includes 1n it an idea of approaching 
or fudden danger. Figuratively, the notice 
ſignifying the approach of any ſudden danger. 
Tumult, or diſturbance, cauſing tear, or ap- 
prehenfion of danger, 

To ALARM, v. a. to give an army the 
ſignal of arming, or preparing themſelves to 
encounter any ſudden danger. In a ſecondary 
ſenſe, to cauſe fear or apprehenſion of ſome 
approaching wiſchief. 

ALARMING, part. that which occaſions 


chearf ul 


terror, fear, or apprehenſion, from the idea of 


approaching danger, 

ALAS M-POST, .. che place appointed 
for the ſeveral companies of an army to repair 
to, in caſe of any ſudden and unforeſeen danger, 
which occaſions an alarm to be beat or funded. 
ALA RUM, g. a clock, calculated to give 
notice to a perſon of any particular time it is 
let to, by the running down of its weight, 
which is attended in its deſcent by a continual 


ni of its hammer on the bell. 


þ ALA'S! 
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ALA'S! interj, when uſed of ourſelves, it 
implies lamentation, occaſioned by the idea of 
ſome calamity. When applicd to others, it im- 
plies pity, cauſed from an idea of their diſtreſs 

ALA'TE, ad. lately. 

ALA'Y, ſ. [in Hunting] the adding freſh 
dogs into the cry. | 

ALB, /. [«/bum, Lat. ] a veſt or garment ot 
white linen, reaching down to the feet, worn 
by prieſts; a ſurplice. 

St. A'LBANS, a town in Hertfordſhire, 
with the title of a duchy, and two markets, 
on the Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and three 
fairs, on March 25, June 17, and September 
29, for horſes, cows, and ſheep, It is ſeated 
on the river Coln, aroſe from the ruins of the 
ancient city Verulam, and receives its name 
from a monaſtery dedicated to St. Alban, a 
Roman martyr. The monaſtery is now uſed 
as a pariſh church, and in it were buried 
ſeveral perſons of royal blood, particularly the 
famous duke Humphrey, whoſe body was 
diſcovered not many years ſince. It is 12 
miles S. E. of Dunſtable, and 21 N. W. of 


London. It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment. 

ALBELIT, ad. although; notwithſtanding ; 
granting. 


A'LBION, /. the ancient name of England. 

A'LBRIGHTON, a village in Shropſhire, 
on the edge of Staffordſhire, with three fairs 
on May 23, July 18, and November 19, ali 
for horned cattle, ſheev, and hogs, Diſtant 
from London 131 miles. 

ALBUGYNEOUS, a. | from albage, Lat.] 
ſomething belonging to that part of an ezg 
which is called its white; or ſomething which 
reſembles it. 

A'LBURY); in Hertfordſhire, has a fair on 
July 17, for toys. 

A'LCAHEST, ſ. See ALKAHnEST. 

ALCA'ID, /. the government ut a caſtle, 
In Spain, the judge of a city, - 

„ A'LCALI, or 'LCALY. See Arxary, 

ALCALIiZA'TION, J. Sce ALxAL1- 
ZATION, | 

ALCA'NNA, ſ. [Arab ] a drug uſed in 
Dying, which comes trom the Levant. In 
powder it is green, but the tincture it makes 
differs according to the difference of the liquor 
in which it is ſteeped ; when ſoaked in water, 
it is yellow; but when in vinegar, citron- 
juice, or a'lum-water, it is red, 

ALCHY'MICAL, @. according to the pro- 
ceſs or method made uſe of by alchymiſts. 

A'LCHYMIST, /. one who preteiles or 
purſues the ſcience of alchymy. 

A'LCHYMY, /. from a/, Arab. and ynuiz, 
Gr. ] the more ſublime chemiſtry, which pco- 
poſes the tranſmutation of metals. The prin- 
cipal objects of aichymy are theſe, 1. The 
making of gold. 
or alkaheſt. 3. An univerſal medicine, or 
panacea, As to the making of gold, it has 
been, attempted three ſeveral ways ; by ſepata- 


% 


2. An univerſal diſſolvent, 
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tion, maturation, and\tranſmutation z which 
laſt they pretend to effect by the philoſopher; 
ſtone. Alchymy is likewiſe a mixed metal 
uſed in. making ſome ſort of ſpoons, l 

A'LCOHOL, J. [ Arab. in Chemiſtry, the 
pureſt ſpirit. of wine, rectified, by frequent 
diſtillations, to its utmoſt tuhtility, Like. 
wiſe, a very fine impalpable powder. 

ALCOQHOLIZA'TION, J. the act of ree. 
tifying ſpirits; or of reducing bodies to an 
impa'pable powder. 

To ALCOHOLLZ E, v. a. to make an 
alcohol; or to tectiſy ſpirits by frequent diſtil. 
lations, ſo that, when ſet on fire, they ſhall 
conſume away, without leaving any moiſture 
or dregs behind them, 3 

ALCONBU'RY, a town in Huntingdon. 
ſhire; has a fair June 24, fer pedlars ware, 
Diſtance from London 66 miles. | 

A'LCORAN, I [ Arab, to collect or read] 
the book of the Mahommedan law, compoſed 
by Mahomet, with the affiſtance of Batiras, ; 
Jacobin, Sergius, a Neſtorian monk, and ſome 
Jews: it is divided into four parts, called by 
the name of ſome animal, as the cow, the 
emmet, the ſpider, and the fly. Though 
wrote by a perion of no learning, it is by the 
Mahommedans extolled for the elegance of 
its ſtile, and, on that account, urged to have 
been a divine composition. It abounds not 
only in abſurdities but contradictions, which 
laſt they vindicate, by ſaying, that it way 
three and twenty years in compoſing; and 
that the circumſtances. of things altering in 
that interval, the Deity himſelf repealed 2nd 
altered ſeveral precepts, to ſuit them with the 
nature of things, It was originally in looſe 
ſheets, which Mahomet reported he received 
ſingly from God. This book is held in ſuch 
veneration by its profeſlors, that it is death 
for a Chriſtian or a Jew to touch it; and 
equally fatal to a Muſſulman himſelf, if he 
handles it with unwaſhen hands. 

ALCO'VE, ſ. among Builders, a receſs, 
or part of a chamber, ſeparated by an eſtrade, 
or partition of columns and other ornaments, 
in which is placed a bed of ſtate, cr feals tur 
the repoſe of company, Alſo, ſmall open 
ſummer-houſes or ſeats in gardens, with 2 
circular dome or covering. 

A*LDBOROUGH, | pron. Aldboro] a ſea- 
port town in Suffolk, with a market en 
Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and two fairs on 
March 1 and May 3, for toys. It ispleaſantly 
ſeated in a dale, between a high hill to the 
weſtward and the ſea to the Eaſt; a river runs: 
on the S. W. and the old church ſtands on a 
hill. It is 93 miles from London. It ſends 
two members to parliament, and is governed 
by a bailiff, 12 aldermen, and 24 common-coun- 
cil. The harbour is tolerably good, but ſmal!; 
and there is here a fort of nine guns. The 
town was formerly much longer; but the sc 
hag taken away whole ſtreets. % 

» ALÞBOROUGH, a town in the vel 
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+.» it ſtands on'tbe river Ouſe, had 
of Yorke and fil ſends two members 
gu e and is 206 miles from London. 
F WL DER, J. a genus of Engliſh trees. The 
wood is much uſed for making houſhold furni- 
ture, &c. The wood will keep long under 
in water. 
So ERLIE'VEST, a. ſuperl. [ from d 
and lie v, Sax ] moſt beloved. Ee 
A'LDERMALN, /. [ elder man, Sax, ] in its 
eriginal ſignification it implied a perſon, who, 
on account of his years and experience, was 
roper to preſide over the affairs of a nation, 
and to aſſiſt a prince with his counſel; in this 
reſpect it ſignified the ſame as a privy-chun- 
ſellor, or parliament man. But this will ap- 
pear more plain, it we recollect, that the 
three ſtates of the kingdom were divided into 
Atbeling, which included the nobility Alder- 
man, the ſecond rank; and Thane, the laſt: 
till Achelſtan's time, the term was uſed for 
an earl or count, Which after his reign were 


— 
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| 

| 

| ſubſtituted inſtead of it. In the time of Ed. 
| gar it implied a judge or juſtice. But the 
term is now appropriated to the twenty-ſix 
; perſons who preſide over the twenty-fix wards 
; into which the city of London is divided 


out of which the lord-mayor is generally cho- 


l ſen by rotation, They are all qualified to 
a act as juſtices of the peace at preſent; though 
: formerly, only ſuch aldermen as had been 
: lord-mayors, and the three eldeſt, or next to 
N the chair, were inveſted with that honour. 
f But they have not only the management of 
the civil, but likewiſe the military govern- 
c ment of the city, are officers in its militia, 
x7 and members of the artillery company. Al- 
% dermen preſide in other cities beſides London. 
* A'LDERNEY, an iſland in the Britiſh 
- Channel, ſeparated from! the coaſt of Nor- 
he mandy by a ſtrait called the Race of Alderney, 
which is a very dangerous paſſage, on account 
if of the rocks under water, It 1s a healthful 
. iſland, and fruitful in corn and paſture; but 
ON has only one church, The inhabitants live 
* together in a town of the ſame name, the iſland 
being but eight miles in circumference. 
9 A'LE, ſ. [eale, Sax. ] a liquor, the common 
drink of the Engliſh ; made of an infuſion of 
* malt and hops in boiling water; afcerwards 
5 fermented with yeaſt or barm : It is diſtin- 
s on guiſhable from beer in reſpe& of its ſtrength 
oo and age ; Owing to its having a leſs quantity of 
or hops and malt than beer has, in proportion to 
| ny the ſame quantity of water, 
oy _ ATE, (GILL) J. a liquor made of ground- 
ends "wm leaves, ſteeped in ale, 
raed ALE-CONNER, /. ſtrom ale and con, of 
5 Cornar, Sax.) an officer of the city of London, 
val; uboſe buſinels is to inſpect the meaſures of 
The e . : | 
LEO AR, /. throughout all the ceun 
e ca of Lincoln the term — to ſour ale. 7 


A'LEHOOF, from ale and be,, Sax. ] in 
Botany, the ground-ivy; fo called by 11 


* 
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Saxons, becauſe a chief ingredient in their 
malt liquors, inſtead of hops. 

A'LE-HOUSE, /. [ealhbuſe, Sax, ] a houſe 
where ale is ſold, Diſtinguiſhed from a tavern, 
becauſe that is appropriated to wine. Nothing 
is more commga than the general uſe of the 
terms alebeuſe and public kovſe to expreſs one 
and the ſame thing, but with great impro- 
priety: though every alebouſe is undoubtedly a 
public houſe, it does not follow that every 
public beuſe is an alebeuſe. Gentlemen fre- 
quent many public houſes, ſuch as taverns, 
coffee-houſes, &c, without any ſort of diſ- 
grace; but it always leſſens their character 
to be ſeen in an alehouſe. | 

ALEMBIC, ſ. thus deſcribed by Mr. 
Boyle : a veſlel uſed in diſtilling, confiſting of 
a veſſel placed over a fire, in which is con- 
tained the ſubſtance to be diſtilled, and a 
concave cloſely fitted on, into which the 
fumes ariſe by the heat; this cover has a beak 
or ſpout, into which the vapours riſe, and by 
which they paſs into a ſerpentine pipe, which 
is kept cool by faking many convolutions in 
a tub of water; here the vapours are con- 
denied, and what entered the pipe in fumes 
comes out in drops. | 
ALENGTH, ad. at full length; along; 
ſtretched upon the ground, 

ALE'PPO, or Haleb, the principal town of 
Syria, in Afia. It was token by the Arabs in 
1637, and is inhabited by Turks, and four 
forts of Chriſtians, who have each a biſhop, 
a Church, and the free exerciſe of their re- 
ligion. There are 16,000 Greeks, 12,000 
Armenians, and 10,000 Jacobites, beſides 
Maronites, or Roman Catholics. The city 
and ſuburbs may contain 200,000 perſons in 
all, Next to Conſtantinople and Cairo, it is 
the moſt confiderable town in the Turkith 
empire, It ftands on jour hills, in the middle 
of a pleaſant fruitful plain, being of an oval 
figure, ang about three miles in circumference. 
The caſtie ſtands on the higheſt hill, in the 
middle or the city; and the houſes are better 
than in other places in Turkey. They have 
a ercat many ſtately moſques and caravanſeras, 
with fountains and reſervoirs of water, with 
vineyards and gardens well planted with moſt 
kinds of fruits. The Chriſtians have their 
houſes and churches in the ſuburbs, and carry 


on a very ccnlider«ble trade in ſilks, camblets, 


and Turkey leather, Several European na- 
tions have factors here, and the Engliſh live 
in a quadrangle reſembling a college, having 
their chaplain and chapel ; and at le ſure hours 
divert themſelves with hunting and fowling. 
About 12 miles S. E. of Aleppois a large ſalt 
lake, from whence they bring ſalt to be laid 
up in the magazines near Aleppo. The be» 
glerbeg of Aleppo commands all the country 
between the Levant ſea and the river Eu- 


phrates; but che governor of the caſtle is 
independent of him, 


ALERT, a. [elerte, Fr.] watchfol, active, 
F 2 WS diligent; 


ALE 


diligent; ready on any emergence: briſk, 'which repels poiſon, or the malignant humoyy 
of fevers. 
| A'LFORD, a town in Lincolnſhire. Its 


pert, ſharp. i 
ALERTNESS, ſ. the quality of being 
alert, ſprightly, pert. active, or vigilant. 
A'LESBURY, AY'LESBURY, or A'ILS- 
BURY, /. the largeſt and beſt borough town 
in Buckinghamſhire, as ancient as the times of 
the Saxons, who took it by force in 571. 
In the time of William the Conqueror it was a 
royal manor; and he gave ſeveral yard lands, 
on condition that the owner ſhould find litter 
er ſtrato, for his bed, whenever he came that 
way, William of Aileſbury held it by this 
charter, with this addition, that he ſhould 
likewiſe ſtraw the king's chamber, and pro- 
vide him three eels, if he came in the winter; 
but if in ſummer, beſides ſtraw for the bed, 
he was to provide two green geeſe. This he 
was to repeat three times a year, if the king 
came thither ſo often, It has given the title 
of earl to the noble family of the Bruces ; 
Charles 11. having conferred that title in 
1664 on Robert Bruce, earl of Elgin in Scot- 
land, deſcended from the kings of that coun- 
try, to which their motto, mus, „ we 
have been,” ſeems ſtrongly to allude. It was 
made a town incorporate by Q. Mary, in 
15533 conſiſting of a bailiff, ten aldermen, 
and twelve capital burgeſſes; at preſent, its 
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fairs are held on Whit-T ueſday, and Nov, v 
for cattle and ſheep; the market is on Tueſ. 
day; it is diſtant 1454 miles from Long en. 
A'LFRED the Great, ſon of Ethelwolk 
ſucceeded his brother Ethelred, though tha 
prince left ſeveral children. His vircues and 
diſtinguiſhed dravery had been ſhewn in hj, 
brother's lite-time, and now endeared him t 
his ſubjects. He was crowned in 871, when 
the Danes were in the very heart of his do 
minions, and all the ſea-ports were filled with 
their fleets. After ſeveral battles, with yz. 
rious ſucceſs, Alfred was obliged to diſmiſy 
his very attendants; and having committed 
his wife and children to the care of ſome 
truſty ſubjects, diſguiſed himſelf, and liveg 
concealed in the little ifland of Athelney, in 
Somerſetſhire: at length, the Danes finding 
that they had no enemies to oppoſe them, prey 
negligent, This incitcd Alfred's friends 10 
repair to their prince, who reſolving to be 
ſatisfied, bolaly entered the Daniſh camp in 
the diſguiſe of a muſician, and even fait 
there ſevexal days; then returning to bi 
friends, his troops were ſecretly aſſemt 1 
and he came up with, attacked, and routed the 


chief officer is termed a conſtable. Its feirs 
are on the Saturday before Palm Sunday, the 
14th of June, and on the 25th of September, 
for cattle; it ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, and is forty meaſured miles N. W. ot 
London. 

A'LESHAM, ſ. a market town in Nor- 
folk, very much peopled by knitters of ſtock- 
ings : its market is on Saturday; and its fairs 
for lean cattle, ordinary horſes, and chapmen 

oc pedlars wares, on the 23d of March, and 
aſt Tueſday in September, It lies 121 miles 
N. of London. 

ALEXA'NDRINE, ſ. [from Alexander 
Paris, the inventcr of this metre] a kind of 
verie berrowed from the French, conſiſting 
among them of twelve or thirteen ſyllable: in 
alternate couplets, and among us of twelve, 
They were formerly pretty much uſed by our 
poets to clinch their verſes, and generally 
were the laſt of three ending in the ſame 
rhyme; but are now diſcarded on account of 
their want of harmony, and their ſuſpending 
the mind too much by their extraordinary 
length. 

ALEXIPHA'RMICK, a. | from &s**» and 
$6opanrcy, Gr.] in its primitive ſenfe, ſome- 
thing which las the virtue of expelling poiſons 
taken internally; and is the ſame as an anti- 
dote. Uſed ſubſtantively, by modern pr.Qi. 
tioners, it means remedies adapted, or proper 
to expel that malignancy with which the ani- 
mal ſpirits are affected in acute diſtempers, 
through the pores of the ſkin, by ſweating, 

ALEXITE RIAL, ALEXITERICAL, or 

ALEXTTE RICK, a, | from a, Gr.] that 


5 
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Danes with incredible laughter, Thoſe who 
eſcaped fled to a caſtle, but were ſoon com. 
pelled to ſubmit. Alfred agreed to let then 
depart, on condition that their leader, Gu- 
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thrun, ſhould embrace Chriſtianity. Thü 1 
they readily complied with, and Alfred gave F 
Guthrun the government: of Eaft- Anglia in c 
Efiex, Alfred nov increaſed his navy, grew t; 
formidable at fea, and beat many of the 7 
Daniſh e fleets. He fortified his kingdom with p 
walled towns 'and caſtles, propagated the civil tc 
arts, encouraged pol te learning, n ade many U 
excellent laus, inſtituted juries, and eſtabliſhed 1 
the plan of a civil conſtitution in England; T 
and in his reign juſtice was fo friftly obterved, Ne 
that we art told, bracelets of gold being hung th 
in the h:ghwauys over night would be found nc 
ſafe in the morning. He was an excelient on 
ſcholat; he wrote tocks for the inſtruction of m 
his people, and was one of the greateſt, wiſth, 36 


and mutt pious princes upon earth. After: 
glorious reign of twenty-cight years,' he died 
on the 2Sth of October, A. D. goo. 

ALFRE'TON, a towu in Derbyſhire, whoſe 
fair is July 30, for horſes and horned cattle; 
and its market is of a Monday; it is 1c 
computed, and 139% meaſured miles fron 
London. ; 

ALFRVSTON, a town in Suſſex, holds its 
fairs May 12 and November 30, for pedlr 
wares. 

A'TGEBRA, /. [| from al and geber, Anh, 
the reduction of br. ken numbers to whole]: 
branch of Arithmetic, which takes the quat- 
tity ſought, as if granted; and, by means of 
one or myre quanuties given, proceeds by 

| conſequett 


* 
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nſequence till the quantity at firſt only ſup- 
art to be known, or ſome power of it, is 
; to be equal to ſome quantity or guant) - 
. and, conſequently, itſelf known 
E N 0 5 
CE RBRA“ic, or ALGEBR A'ICAL, a. 


ſomething relative, or belongins to algebra. 


| ALGEBRA'IST, 7. 2 perſon acquainted 
| with, or convertant in, the operations of 
: NE EIERS, a kingdom of Africa, bounded 
on the E. by the ki gdom of Tunis, on the 
. N. by the Mediterranean, on the S. by mount 
a Atlas, and on the W. by the kingdoms of 
5 Morocco and Taffilet. It extends 600 miles 
ſy from E. to W. along the Barbary coaſt, The 
q air is very temperate, and the land toward the 
e N. very fertile in corn; the valleys are full 
d of fruit; but a gr-at part is dry, mountainous, 
in and barren, The Turks, who have the go- 
Ig vernment in their bands, are not above 70CO 
* in number; and yet the Moors or natives ot 
10 Africa have no ſhare in it, It is only a kind 
be of republic under the protection of the Grand 
in eignior, who keeps a baſhaw or viceroy 
W there; but he can do nothing ot conſequence 
his with zut the council of the Janillaries. The 
d, dey of Algiers is an abſolute monarch but 
the elected by the Turkuh ſoldiers, and fre- 
bo quently depoſed, and put to death by them. 


Their religion is Mahometaniſm, and their 


— Janguage a dialect of the Aravic. | They have 
zu- likewiſe a jargon, compoſed of Italian, French, 
bis and Spaniſh, called Lingua Franca, that 3s 
ave underſtood by the common people and mer- 
bn chants, The complexton of the natives is 
rew tau ny, ond they are ſtrong and well made. 
the Algiers, the capital of this kingdom. 1s ſo very 
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a 
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nd; 


populous, that the foreien merchants amount 
to at leaſt three thouſand families; and the 
ſeus to no leis than eight thouſand : almuſt 
the whole trade paſſes through their, hands, 
There is not one phyſician in Algiers, 


ved, nor throughout the whole kingdom; for 
wng they look upon the taking of medicines as 
und nothing Jeſs than tempting God. It fands 


bent 
on ei 
ef, 
ter 1 


diet 


on the ſea ſide over-againt Minorca, 
miles W. of Tunis, Lon. 3. . E. Lat. 
30. 40. N. 

ALIAS, ad. [Lat.] otherwiſe; uſed in 
law ty ſpecify de diftterent names of a man, 
a Erith, alizs M, alias Smith: that is, 
Fri:h, othe: wiſe J. rey, ctherwile Smith. 

AVIBLE, a, [it, Lat.] that which 
nouriſhes ; or that which may be nouriſhed. 

ALIEN, a. [abends, Lat.] not of the ſame 
kind. Inconſiſtent with; efiranged from; 
at enmity with. 

ALIEN, fe. | alivnus, Lat.] ſomething ad- 


verſe to, or at enmity with, A foreigner, oi 


x hoſe 
ele; 
100 
from 


1d its 
£dlars 


Arb. one of another country. Not of the ſame 
ole Frofeſſion, party, or ſect. ; 

quat- To A'LIEN, . a. | aliens, Lat.] to tranſ- 
ansof fer our own property to nher. To grow 
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Juends 
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av.ile te; to diſlike, 
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A*'TIENABLE, a. [from alien and abal, 
Sax.] that which may be transferred to, and 
become the property of another. 

To A'LIENATE, v. a. [alteno, Lat.] to 
transfer property to another, To grow averſe 
to, by transferring our affections to ſome other 
perſon or thing, 

A'LIENATE, 3. [alienatus, Lat. ] averſe, 
or enemies to. 

ALIENA'” TION, /. [ alienatio, Lat.] in Law, 
the act ef transferring property to another, 
Change of affection from approbati n to diſlike, 

To ALITGHT, v. a. [ alibran, Sax. ] to de- 
ſcend from a higher ſituation to a lower. To 
deſcend from, or get off an horſe, To fall 
upon from a higher place, 

ALU&E, ad. equally, or in the ſame man- 
ner. Both; without difference, or diſtine- 
tion. Reſembling. 

A'LIMENT, /. [alimentum, Lat,] food, or 
that which nouriſhes, or ſatisfies the calls of 
hunger. 

ALIME'NTAL, 3. that which can increaſe 
the dimenſions of plants or animals, by be- 
ing taken in food. 

ALIME'N TARINESS, /. the quality which 
renders a thing capable of affording nouriſh- 
ment, | 

ALIMENTARY, @. that which hath re- 
lation, or belongs to aliment ; that which 
nouriſhes, or is eaten for diet. Alimentary 
Dudts, the inteſtines, ſo called on account of 
the food's paſſing through them, It is ſoma- 
times uſed jor the thoracic duct. 

ALIMENTA'TION, /. the quality, action, 
ar power of afford:ng nouriſhment ; or the in- 
creaſing of the dimenſions of a body, by con- 
verting food into its own ſubſtance, 

ALIMON Vo 1. | +{in.onia, Lat.] in its pri. 
mary tenſe, nouriſhment; but now appropri- 
ated to the law, herein it implics that allows - 
ance which a ma:iried woman ſues for, and is 
entitled to, upon any cccathonal ſeparation, pro- 
vided it be not for elopement or adultery, . 

A'LIQUANT, a. [alizuantus, Lat.] in A- 
rithmetic, is that part of a number, Which, 
however 1ep:atel, will not make up the exact 
number, but will leave a remainder; as 3 is 
an @-iprant part of 10, 3 times 3 is 9, and I 
LIEMAINNINE, 

A*LIQUOT, a. [Lat.] in Arithmetic, ſuch 
part of any number or quantity as will exactly 
meaſure it without any remainder z as, 3 is an 
aliquot of 12, and 6 of 18. 

ALIVE, a. [from a and liban, Sax. ] in 
anima's, denotes ſenſe and fgcling; in vege ta- 
bles, when the ſap circulates; in liquors, when 
they taſte triix on the palate, Figuratively, 
cheerful, ſpriphtly, gay, and full of ſpirits; 
without diminution or leſtening. 

A'LRAHEST, ſ. among Chemiſts, de- 
notes an univerſal menſtruum, capable of re- 
folving all boJies ny their firſt matter, and 
yet retains its ſerainal power and natur form 
intire. | 
F 3 AL- 
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” ALKALE'SCENT, tar. that which re-[diminiſhes the properties of the thing with 
ſembles the qualities of an alkali. which it is mixed, That which de preciates, 

A'LKALI, /. [from kali, Arab. glaſſwort, [or renders baſe, by diminution or leflening, 
which having been burat to aſhes, they boiled] ALLA*'YER, J. the perſon or thing which 

in water; and after evaporating, called the ſis endued with a power of allaying, ldſening, 
white ſalt remaining ſa/ ti or alkali] in Me- |debaſing, corrupting, or diminiſhing, 
dicine, by ſom: writers defined to be that] ALLA*'YMENT, ſ. a diminiſhing, or ler. 
which will cauſe an e#-rie!icence when mingled |ſening, applied to the paſſions, 
with an acid; but Boerhaave explodes this de-“ ALL-BEA'RING, a. that which is fully, 
finition as defeQive, and ſhews, that too great entirely, and perfectly fruitful; that which 
a dependence on it may be productive of gan- produces all things. 
gerous ccnſrquences. ALL-CHE'&RING, a. that which impary 

ALKALINE, à. that which has the qua-|comfort and cheerfulneſs to all; that which 
lities of alkali. perfectly paſſeſſes the power of communicating 

To ALKA'LIZATE, v. &. to make bodies | gatety, or ſatistaction, to every one, 
alkaline by chemical proceſs; or to draw out | ALL-COMMA*NDING, 3. that which 
the latent alkaline virtues of a body, by re- [over-rales all; that which governs with yg. 
ducing it to a oifferent form. controulable ſway. 

ALKA'LIZATE, 3. that which has the] ALL-COMPOYSING, a. that which is en. 
powers and qualities of a body which is termed |dued with a power of compoſing or ending any 
an alkali by medical writers. anxiety, or diſturb-nce. 

ALKALIZ A*TION, /. in Chemiſtry, the] ALL-CO*'NQUERING, a. that which uh. 
act of impiegnating, or mingling, a fluid withſdues every thing. | ; 
an alkaline fait, either to make it a better diſ- | ALL-CONSU'MING, 3. that which per. 
ſolvent, or to Joas the phlegm ſo that it may fectly conſumes; that which deſtroys every 
not ariſe in diſtiilation. thing in its power. 

ALKE'RMES, /. [Arab.] in Medicine,, ALL. DPEVOU RING, 2. that which per. 
na term borrowed from the Arabs, denoting affectly devours; that which eats up every 
rich cardiac electuary, conſiſting of ſeveral ithing. 
= Warm and aromatic ingredients, of which] ALLECATTION, ſ. affirmation, declarz- 
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kermes is the baſis. tion, excuſe, plea, In Law, the producing 
ALL, ad. entirely, completely; excluſive of] inſtruments, deeds, or vouchers, to authorize 


any other, | or juſtify proceedings. In Literature, it is 
ALL, @. applied to number, it ſometimes 15 |the quoting an author in ſupport or illuſtratian 
uſed col ecti cy for the whole or every one of [of the argument in hand, | 
the parts without exception. Applied to quan-] To ALLE'GE, v. a. [ allege, Lat] to de- 
*" tity, every parcel, or every particle. Applied|clare, or affirm; to plead as an excule; to 
to time, the whole ſpace or interval. Applied [produce in defence. | 
*to place, its whole extent. The major part, | ALLE'GEAPLE, a. any thing that may be 
; or greateſt, charged; any thing that may be pleaded in 
8 ALL, ſ. the whole, oppoſed to a part, orſexcu:e, 3 
nothing. This word is much uſed in compo-] ALLE'GER, ſ. he that aſſerts or declares 
ſition. any thing. | 

A'LLA, /. the name by which Mahome-] ALLEGIANCE, f. [allegeance, Fr.] in 
tans call God. In Arabic, it is derived from|Law, that natural, ſworn, or legal obedience 
the verb alab, to adore; and is the ſame with |every ſubject owes to his prince, and is an in- 
the Hebrew c/oab, which fgnifies the adorable|cident inſeparable, or that which follows 2 
Being. perſon whereſoever he goes. Oath of allegiance 

To ALLA“T, v. a. [alleyer, oy to mix 1s that which is taken to the king in quality 
one metal with another, to render it fit or pro of a temporal prince, and is diſtinguiſhed from 
per for coin:ge. In this ſenſe ſome ſpell it|that of ſupremacy, which is taken to him in 
al'sy, in order to keep mote cloſely to the [quality of ſupreme head of the church. 
French, from when e it is borro ed. To ALLEGO'RICK, a. ſomething which muſt 
abate, or leſſen any quality. To quiet, pacify, be underſtood figuratively, in, oppolition to 
or reduce a boiſterous tempeſt into a calm. literal, 

ALLA'Y, or ALLO'Y, ſ. [alley, Fr.] in} ALLEGO'RICAL, 3. that which confifs 
its primary ſenſe, a mixture of divers metals, of expreſſions purely figurative, where ſome- 
or of divers parcels of the ſame metal of dif-ſthing elſe is meant then what is expreſſed; 
ferent finen-!s. Minters never ſtrike any gold joppuled to literal ; myſtical. 5 de 
or filver without allay ; braſs coin is made off ALLEGO*RICALLY, ad. figuratively, 
an allay of copper: Jewellers, Ware-drawers, oppoſition to literally. , 

' and Gold-beaters, are obliged to uſe an allay in ALLEGO'RICALNESS, . the quality of 
the gold ticy work; the Brafs-founders have|being figurative. 
their allay of copper. Allay is uſed in a ſe-} A'LLEGORY, ſ. [ aMAryopia, Or.] a fe- 
% condary ſenſe for ſomething which leſſens or rative ſpeech, in which ſomething elle N N 
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. at the literal meaning conveys, 
Dia hag we commonwealth 1s addreſſed 
by Horace under the picture of a ſhip, The 
Fables of A ſop, the Ilias and Odyſſee of 

Homer, and the ZEneid of Virgil, may be 
| :ncluded under this ſp-cies of writing, 


_ 


fix diſtinctions of time, expreſſing the quickeſt 
| motion, exceptingę preſto. : If it be preceded 
by poco, it muſt be played Ina flow er or graver 
manner thin when allegro ſtands alone; If by 
ia, it muſt then be faſteſt of all, It will not 
be improper to add, that the ſix diviſions of 
time are as 1 grave, adagio, largo, vi- 
[legr 0, preſto. | ; 
EEC JAH, /. [a corrupt ſpelling, in- 
Read of balleluiab,] a word ſignifying praiſe 
the Lord, to be met with at the beginning or 
end of ſome Pſalms. So much energy has 
been obſerved in this term, that the Ancient 
Church thought proper to preſerve it, with- 
out tranſlating it either into Greek or Latin, 
for fear of impairing the genius or ſoftneſs 


: ALLEMA'NDA, or ALLEM AND, . 
[Ital.] in muſic, a grave ar, compoſed 1n 
common time, conſiſting of two parts, or 
ſtrains. ; 

A'LLERTOWN, in Northumberland ; its 
fairs are May 10, and November 14, for 
horned cattle, &c. Diſtant from London 283 
miles. 

To ALLEVIATE, v. a. [ allevo, Lat.] Fi. 
euratively, to lighten, to make lighter or leſs, 
in allufion to the diminiſhing the preſſure of a 
heavy load. To leſſen, mitigate, or diminiſh 
| the enormity of a fault. 

ALLEVIA'TION, ſ. the act of making 
a thing lighter; eaſe from pain; extenuation 
of a fault. 

ALLEY, /. [alle, Fr.] in Gardening, z 
ſtrait walk, bounded on each fide with trees 
or ſhrubs. Alleys are diſtinguiſhed from 
paths, as being broad enough for two people 
to walk a-breaſt, The word is in towns ap- 
plied to narrow paſlages, to diſtinguiſh them 
from treets, which are wider. Alley in per- 
ſpeAive, is that which is larger at the entrance 
than at the oppoſite extremity, in order to 
make it ſeem long. | 

ALL-FOU'RS, /. in gaming, a particular 
play, wherein the whole ſum a perſon gains 
each deal is limited to four, which are the 
higheſt, loweſt, and the knave of trumps, 
and the game, or the greateſt number to be 
mate. from tens and court cards; the latter 
of which are reckoned four for an ace, three 
for a king, two for a queen, and one for the 
knave; and he who has all theſe particulars, 
is faid to have all-fours, 

ALL-HAUVL, interj. a ſalutation or invo- 
cation made uſe of in acknowledgement of 
2 or in teſtimony of gratitude and good 

Vit, | 


ALL-MA*LLOW -TIDE, f, [compounded 


ALLE'GRO, /. Ital. ] in Muſic, one of the 


ALL 


of all, hall, and tide, from tid, Sax. a 
week ; hence J/birſon-tide,'or Whitſon-week ] 
that ſpace of time which is near All-Saints- 
day, or the 2d of November, : 

ALLYANCE, h. Lalliance, Fr.] the union 
or conneCtion of two perſons or two families 
by marriage, In a political ſenſe, the leagues 
or treaties between different ſtates for their 
mutual defence. 

ALLTYCIENCY, | alliſhiency] /. [from al- 
licio, Lat.] the quality or attracting, or draws 
ing to; attraction, 

ALLIGA'TION, /. the act of uniting, or 
the fate of things united, linked, or joined 
together, In Arithmetic, the rule, wherein 
queſtions are reſolved relating to the mixtures 
of different commodities, with their value, 
effects, & c. when ſo compounded, 

ALLIGATOR, /. a ſpecies of crocodile 
in the Weſt Indies; it is an amphibious crea- 
ture, and grows as long as it lives; they ſmell 
o ſtrong of muſk, that the air and water they 
are in is affected by them to a conſiderable 
diſtance. | 

ALL-JU'DGING, part. that which ex- 
erciſes judgment without controul or par- 
tiality. | 

ALLYSION, [ a!/izyor] ſ. [ allifio, Lat. ] the 
act of ſtriking one thing againſt another. 

ALL-KNO'WING, part. that which is ins 
timately acquainted with every thing that is 
the object of knowledge; or whoſe knowledge 
is perſect without defect. | 

ALLOCA'TION, /. Callocatia, Lat.] the 
act of putting one thing to another, In 
Commerce, the admiſſion or allowance of an 
article to an account, and the paſſing it as 
tuch, In the Exchequer, it is an allowance 
mage upon an account 5 

ALLO'DIAL, a. [from alledium, Teut. ” 
in Law, that of which a perſon has an abſo- 
lute property, without paying any acknows= 
ledgment or ſervice, and is oppoſed to feudal, 

| ALLO'DIUM, /. [ Teut, ] a poſſeſſion which 
a man holds in his own right without any de- 
pendence, charge, fervice or homage to be paid 
to a ſuperior lord, ' | 

To ALLOO”', or HALLOOQ,", v. a. [pro- 
nounced holloo, of baller, Fr. to make a noiſe} 
to ſet a dog on; or'excite his courage, ſo as te 
ſeize one of his own or any other ſpecies, 

To ALLOT, v. . [Lot, Sax. ] to diſtribute 
by lot; to aſſign a ſhare; to grant. 

ALLO'TTING, ſ. in Commerce, is when 
a ſhip's goods are divided into different parce!s, 
to be purchaſed by perſags whoſe names are 
wrote on pieces of paper Which are indiffe- 
rently affixed to each of'ſuchI8ts, and the goods 
thus divided without any partiality, 
ALLO'TMENT, /. the parcel, ſhare, lot, 
office, or condition aſligned to any one, 

To ALLO'W, v. a, | allouer, Fr.] to con- 
feſs, to yield, admit, grant, acknowledge, or 
allent to a principle, in oppoſition to calntmdic- 


tion, To yield, or permit. To confet an ho- 
F 4 nur 
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nour on a perſon, To approve as juſt, or con- 
fiſtent with one's duty. To give, to beſtow, 
to pay as a debt. To grant, without any obli- 
gayon to do it. To make a conceil:on, abate. 
ment. 

*ALLO'WABLE, a. that which may be 
granted, or permitted, That which does not 
imply an error or contradiftion, That which 
may be ſuffered, as repugnant or inconſiſtent 
with no laws. | 

ALLO'WABLENESS, ſ. the quality of a 
thing which denotes it to be Jawtul, proper 
to be grinted or permitted, and no ways in— 
conſiſtent with the rules of reaſon, the cuſ— 
toms of a place, the written ſtatutes of a 
country, or the rules of ſcripture. 

ALLO'WANCE, /. the granting, conceſ- 

fion, or yielding aſſent to any doctrine, opi- 
nion, or principle. Permiſſion, licence, or 
conſent, applied to ſuperiors, Liberty, iree- 
dom from reſtraint, uſed with the word give. 
Conceſſion. In Commerce, thoſe deductions 
granted at the Cuſtom-houſe for goods rated 
by weight, and by dry cr liquid meaiure, 
_ ALLOWED, part. [from allet] univer- 
ſally acknowledged ; eſtabliſhed with reſpect 
to character, In Commerce, it is written in 
the margin of an account of expences, oppo- 
te to ſuch articles as are granted, 

ALLO'Y, /. See ALLay. 

ALL-PO'WERFUL, a. a power capable of 
operating witho.'t deſect or controul, and of 

roducing every thing that is conſiſtent with 
infinite wiſdom. | 

ALL-SAINTS-DAY, /. the day ſet apart 
by the Church to comm-morate the exem- 
plary lives and noble fortitude of all the ſaints 
and martyrs; added as a ſupplementary day 
to the reſt of the feſtivals, that thoſe who 
were worthy of remembrance might not be 
paſſed over without notice, and that the hu 
man mind might be more ſtrongly excited to 
exemplary piety or pious martyrdom, by con- 
fidering the number of thoſe who have pre 
ceded in thoſe ſhining paths. 

ALL-SEE ING, a. endued with the power 
of ſeeing every thing. 

ALL-SOU'LS-DAY, /. a feſtival obſerved 
by the church of Rome, on the 2d of Nov. 

with a particular ſervice relating to the ſouls 

ſuppoſed to be in purgatory. 0 

ALL-SUFFYCIENT, CA. ſaffiſpient] a. ca- 
pable of procuring every thing which is the ob- 
je ct of power or wiſdom ; abſolutely perfect in 
himſelf, Pertectly adapted to; applied to evi- 
dence, capable of producing all that confirma- 
tion, or conviction, fer which it is intended. 

ALVECHU RCH, in Worceſterſhire, whoſe 
fairs are on April 22, and Auguſt 10, for al] 
lorts of cattle. | 

To ALLU DE, v. . [alludo, Lat.] to have 
a dif nt reſpect to a thing, without mention- 
ing it expref<ly ; to hint at. 

A'LLUM, /. (lumen, Lat. ] foſſil ſalt, or 
White :nincral, fepaxatcd trom the earth by 
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waſhing it with water, which being 'mpreg. 
nated with its falts, is afterwards bo'leg and 
evapcrated, Italy produces the greateſt quan. 
tity and the beſt allum of any country, Th, 
of Rome or Civita Vecchia is reddiſh, becay(, 
the earth from whence it is taken is of that 
colour. The allum of England is in great 
pieces or lumps, clear and tranſparent like 
cryttalz and is more or leſs fine, according 33 
it is well or ill purified, It is made of a ſtonę 
of a blueiſh colour ſound in Yorkſhire, urine 
and ſea weed. The allum of Liege, or Me. 
ziers, is of the ſame nature as the Englig 
excepting that it is ſomew hat fatter, Allum 
of the Levant difters but little from thoſe z. 
ready mentioned: the large is the bet}, aug 
the mine lies abaut three or four days journe 
from Smyrna. There is an«ther ſort brought 
from Conftantinople, which 1s reckoned pre. 
terable to it. 

ALLU*MINOUS, 3. [from alumen, Lat.] 
that which has the properties of allum; ct 
that which is mixed with allum. Waters of 
this kind are prepared by dyers, to make their 
ſtuffs take their colours the better; and thoſe 
which are to be crimſon, muſt be ſteeped in 
water made very ſtrong with this ingredient, 

To ALLU'MINATE, v. a, to beautify, de. 
corate, adcrn. Before the invention of print. 
ing, certain perſons, colled A'luminors, mace 
it a trade to paint the initial letters of many. 
ſcripts in all {forts of colours, and to gild them 
with filver and gold. 

To ALLU'RE, v. 4. | /eurer, Fr. ] to en- 
tice, or attract, either in a good or bad ſenſe; 
to perſuade or draw, by the addition of ſore. 
thing beſides the in'rinhc value and advantages 
of the object. To charm or affect the ming 
with a ſenſation of pleaſure. 

ALLU'RE, ſ. originally ſome artificial 
bird, made uſe of by bird-catchers, to entice 
oirds into their traps Figuratively, any thing 
that entices, or draws a perſon into the power 
of another. 

ALLU'REMENT), ſ. that which has the 
power of enticing by its charms ;z temptation; 
enticement. | 

ALLU'RER, /. the perſon who tempts, or 
ſeduces by fair (pee: hes, enticements, or invei- 
glements. N 

ALLU'RINGLY, ad. in a manner proper 
to entice, tempt, inveigle, or ſeduce. 

ALLU'RINGNESS, /. a quality whoſe 
charms have ſuch effect upon the mind, as 
to prevail upon it tu-engage in any action, 
either god cr bad. | 

ALLU'SION, [aH V g. | allufio, La,) 


ſomething ſpoken with reference to a thing al 


ready known, and on that account not exprelica, 
A reference; hint, or implication, 
ALLU'SIVE, 3. that which does not men- 
tion a thing expreſcly, but comprehends it by 
implication; that which hints at ſomething 
not fully expreſled. Figuratively, in oppob 
tion to plain, or expteſa. 


Al.. 
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SWELV, ad. in a manner wherein | 
de to ſomething not expreſſed, 


ALLU»! 
a reference is ma 
but impli 
ALLU 
refling a * 
fences opo 


plain. - vox. fc [ alluwio, Lat.] in its pri- 


LL : : 
Fo ſenſe, Aa flowing or ſwelling ot waters 


near any | 
ALLU 
way from o 


SIVENESS, 4. the quality of ex 
hing by implication, or by refe- 
ſed to expreſsly, directly, or 


and. 


VIOUS, a. that which is waſhed a- 
ne place, and carried to another, 
ALL-WISE, à. that which is endued wit! 
\bſolute, perfect, or infinite wiſdom, | 

To ALLAY*, v. @. [ allier, Fr. ] to join to- 
ether, or unite by kindred, friendſhip, or in- 
reret To reſemble, or be like, in the paſſive. 
ALL v“, / [in the plural aſties. allie, Fr 
one who is joined to, or hes connexions with 
another, owing ro {ome contract, whether [nat 
of marriage 0: trety 3 and is applied bach to 
and kingdon's. One who is united to 
another by friendſhip. - 
ALMACA'NTAR, J. [ Arab. ] 1 A®trono- 
my, a circle drawn parallel to the horizon. 
* jerally uſed in the plural, and fignihes 


perſons 


Ir aw. Cw. Thom. 
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adorn chand:liers of glaſs, and other pieces 
of furniture made of glaſs or cryſtal. 

A'LMONDS oF Tas TrroOAT, or TON- 
SILS, improperly ſtiled Almonds of the cars. 
See TONS1LS. 

A'LMONER, /. an officer appointed to 
diſtribute alms to the poor. The Lord A- 
miner, or Lord High Almeoner of Eng land, i 
aſually a biſhop, who has the forteitures of 
all deodan4s, and the gooss of Felos de ſe, which 
he is to diftribute among the poor. 

A'LMONRY, /. the place wherein the al- 
moner keeps his office, or diſtributes the alms 
to the poor. 

ALMO'ST, ad. | a/-meeſt, Belg.] applied 
to action, near performiag it. hey be al- 
rraſt ready to ſtone me. Exed. xvii.g. Ap- 
plied to number or multitude, a conſiderable 
majority, little leſs than the whole. “ Came 
almeſt the whole city together.“ As xiii. 44. 
Applied to time, very near the period men- 
tioned, © When ſeven days were alma ended. 
Ads xxi. 27. Applied to the effect ot an ar- 
zument, not far from perſuading, or convic- 
tion. Aim thou perſuadeſt me to be a 
Chriſten.” A,; xxvi. 28. 


It 15 genera 

a ſeries of parallel circies drawn through the 

ſeveral degrees of the meridian. 

df, a mathematical inſtrument, made of pear- 

tree or box wood, with an ach containing 15 

de, formerly uſed to find the altitude cf the 

ſun et its riſing, in order to diſcover its ampli- 

tude, an! the variation of the compals. 
A'LMAGEST, ſ. [Arab.] the name of a 

celebrated work of Ptviemy, containing a co 
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A'LMANAC, or A'LMANACK, .. a ta- 
ble, or cnendar, wherein the days of the wecKks, 
faſte, feſtivals, changes of the moon, variation 
of time between clocks and the ſun, eclipies, 
time of high water, beginnings and endings 
of terms, Ec. are noted for the enſuing year. 
The modern almanack reſembles the Faili of 
thc ancient Romans. 

ALMUGHTINESS, ſ. that attribute ef the 
ity wherein he is conſidered as able to per- 
orm every thing that is the obiect of abtUlute, 
pertet, uncontroulable, and infinite power ; 
dmnipotence. 

ALMIGHTY, @. [formerly ſpelt, 4 
li, ae:wighttg, Sax, ] that which is polici- 


* 


is 
þ 
- 


A? 


{ * 


vole ei ot pertect, abſolute, unccntroulableSor 
, 3 nt m:tcd power; that which can do every 
10, ming that infinite wiſdom can dictate, or jia— 


Me power can execute. 
ALMOND, /. | amardolo, Ital 
1 


11% 
kev id\ 


1 
1 


Ja fruit con- 
ima Roar full of little cells, which 1. 


led. 101d in 4 tough Kin. They are divided 

nt» lweet and bitter, on account of their dit 
ien erent taſtes, The French lapidaries give 
t by ume, Almonds, or Amandes, to thoſe pieces 


3 ? 8 | . 
' JOCK cryfial which are cut with a wheel ints 
Wn rexmoling this fruit, and are uſed No 


. 


A:'macentar's\ alr:s, or mee, Sax. 


ALMS, ſ. never uſed but in the plural, 
| money, or other neceſ- 
laries given to relieve the neceffities of the 
poor and diſtreſſed, including in it a tender 
tympathy in their afflictions, and a pious rea- 
dineſs to relieve them, | 
AL Ms-DEED, /. an act of charity; or 
ſomething done out of compaſſion, to relieve 
the diſtreſſes and wants of others. 
AlL. MS GiVER, ſ. one who is charitable ; 
or fond of reheving che neceſſities of the poor. 
A*LMS-HOUSE, . a houſe endowed by 
legacies, or other donations, for the lodging 
and ſupport of the decaycd and poor. 
A'LMS-MAN, /. a man who is ſapported 
by Charity or aims; one wao belongs to an 
alms houſe, | 
A'.NAGE, /. the meaſuring of woollen 
mannfactures by the ell. Alnage was firſt in- 
cended as a proof of the goodneſs of the com- 
mog.ty, and a ica} was invented, the afhxing 
of which to a commodity was a fign that ſuch 
commedity was made according to law. But 
no thefe feats may be bought, and afhxed to 
any goods, at ihe buyer's pleaſure, to the great 
»rejudice of our trade with forei:ners. 
A'LNAGER, ſ. a public officer, wheſe 
butineſs is to examine into the aflize of all 
wollen cloths made threughout the kingdom, 
and fx {earls upon them; likewi'e to collegt an 
ainezy duty to the king. There are now three 
oilcers relatirg to the alnage, namely, a 
iemrchier, meaſurer, and a/rager, all which 
were formerly comprized in the laſt, till, by 
nis own negleRt, it was thought proper to ſe- 
varate them into three offices. 
A'LNWICK, a thoroughfare town of Ner- 


membeiland, on the road to Berwici, with a 
| market 


[= 
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market on Saturdays, and five fairs; on Palm- 
Sunday eve, for ſhoes, hats, and pedlar's ware; 


on May 12, for horned cattle, horſes, and ped- 


lar's ware; and the laſt Mondzy in July for 
horned cattle, horſes, and woollen and linen 
cloth; on the firſt TucſJay in October for 
horned cattle, horſes, and pediar's warez and 
on Saturday before Chriſtmas, for ſhozs, hats, 
poultry, and linen-c!oth. It is a populous, 
well-built town, with a town-houſe, where 
the quarter- ſeſſions and county courts are held. 
It has three gates, which remain almoſt en 
tire, and ſhew that it was formerly ſurrounded 
by awall. It is defended by an old ſtately Go- 
thic caſtle, the ſeat of the Duke of Northum 
berland. It is 3044 miles diftant from London. 

ALOES, ſ. | alce, Lat.] This word is applied 
to a tree, a plant, Ind a medicinal! juice, ex- 
tracted from the plant. The wood grows in 
China, in the kingdom of Lao, and in Cochin 
China. It is a large tree, or at leaſt about the 
ze of the olive, reſembles it likewiſc in its 
leaves, and its fruit is red, like a cherry. 
The wood of the trunk is of three colours; 
under the bark it is black and heavy; the 
next wood is of a tanned cclour, light, and 
reſemblcs rotten wood 3 but the heart is the 
tambac, or calembac, which is dearer in the 
Indies than gold itfelf, and was reckoncd by 
the Siameſe the moſt valuable preſent they 
could make to Louis XIV. Tavernier ſays, 
he ſaw at Iſpahan a log of this wood, about 
ſax feet long, and two in compaſs, which coſt 
40,000 pardoes, or 54 French livres. 

ALOE'TICK, à. that which conũſts of 
aloes. 

ALO FT, ad. | from [:Fter, Dan. ] in the air, 
in oppoſition to the ground; on hig; above. 

ALONE, à. [ alleen, Belg. ] without a com- 
panion, Without any aſſiſtance. Excluſively 
of all others; ſolely, 

ALO'NG, ad. {au longue, Fr, or al lunge, 
Ital.] at full length; proftrate on the ground. 
Motion or progreſſion, meatured lengthwiſe. 
Uled with 4%, for a continuance, or during a 
whole ſpace of time. Ihroughout, or from 
one end to the other, applied to writings. Af- 
ter come, it implies attendance, and encourage- 
ment to proceed. 

AL OO, ad. from &l/ and F, Sax. ] uſed 
with the particle F om, at a diſtance which is 
within fight, When applicd to perſons, it 
implies a diſtance occaſioned by caution and 
circumſpection. At a diftance, ſo as net to 
appear as a principal, or party in any deſign. 
Not connected with; having no relation to. 
Among ſailers, the ſame as Keep your luff; 
a word which implics, that the perſon at the 
heim is to keep the thip near the wind, when 
1g on a quarter wind, | 

ALOPECIA, /. [ from &>wnnt, Gr.] a diſ- 
temper wherein all, or a great part of the hair 
falls off. 

ALOU'D, ad. with an increaſed ſtrength 
ci voice, ſo as io aſlect the car more ſtrongly, 
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or to be heard at a great diſtance. With a grey 
noiſe. 
ALO'W, [als] ad. in a low place; New 
the ground, in oppoſition to aloft, or aboye, 
ALPHA, /. the firſt letter in the Greek 


alphabet, anſwering to our A, and is therefor. | 


uſed to ſigniſy the firſt, as omega the lat: 
both which together denote the eternity g 
God. 2 

A'LPHABET, /. the letters or elemey, 
of ſpeech z the whole collection of letters of 
any language, digeſted in that ſeries or order 
to Which the people have ever been accuſtom. 
ed.— Alphabets of different nations vary in 
the number of their conſtituent letters, The 
Englith alphabet contains 24 letters, to which 
if J and w conſonant be added, the ſum wil 
be 26; the French 23; the Hebrew, Chaldee 
Syriac, and Samaritan, 22 each; the Arabic 
28 ; the Perſian, 31; the Turkiſh, zz; the 
Georgian, 36; the Coptic, 32; the Muſcovite, 
43 3 the Greek, 24; the Latin, 22; the Sch. 
vonic, 27; the Dutch 26; the Spaniſh, 27; 
the italian, 20; the Ethiopic, as well as Tar. 
tarian, 202; the Indians of Bengal, 21; the 
Baramos, 19; the Chinete, properly ſpeaking, 
have no Alphabet, except we call their whol: 
language their A/phabet; their letters ar 
words, or rather Hieroglyphics, and amount ty 
about 80, ooo. | 

ALPHABE'TIC, or ALPHABE'TICAI, 
a. placed in the fame order as in the a. 
phabet. 

ALPHABE'TICALLY, ad. in the ſame or. 
der as in the alphabet. 

ALPINE, a. | Aipinus, Lat.] that which 
may be met on the Alps. | 

ALPS, the higheſt mountains in Europe, 
ſeparating Italy from France and Germany, 
They begin on the fide of France towards the 
ccaſt of the Mediterranean, between the ter- 
ritory of Genoa and county of Nice, and they 
terminate at the gulph of Carnero, which ii 
part of the gulph of Venice, There are fey 
paſſes over them, and thoſe of difficult acce!, 
which are the chief ſecurity of Piedmon: 
againſt the attempts of France, Swiſſerlant 
takes up a good part of theſe mountains, c 
rather the valleys between them, aud for tha 
reaſun are ſecure againſt the Germans an 
French, The famous Hannibal attempted u 
croſs the Alps on the fide of Piedmont, 11 
the winter ſeaſon, when he invaded Italy, and 
luſt moſt of his glephants amongſt them. 

A'LPHINGTGN, or A'FFINGTON, 4 
village in Devonſhire, two miles S. of Exciet, 
with two fairs, on the firſt Thurſday in June, 
for horned cattle, and October 16, for hott 
and horned cattle, 

ALREA'DY, od. pronounced as if thes 
was dropped, { from ell and ready, Sax.) the 
time preſent; even now. © Methinks alrz 
I your tears ſurvey,” Pope, Before the pre 
ſent time; in a time paſt, © Which hath # 
r s | 3 7. 

. been an{wered,'' Heooke 11 


* 
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A'LRESFORD, a town in Hampſhire, with 
. market on Thurſdays, and a fair on June 
* s for ſheep, horſes, and cows ; 
£ DN. E. of Southampton, 
Por London. 
one church, 
bal ü ſtreets, 
4 ſmall mani 
A'LSO, 
Ws how, that W 
ace or perion, 
3 part of the period, 


about 200 houſes, two princ1- 
which are large and broad, and 
ufacture of lindſeys. 
conjun?. [alſwa, Sax. ] uſed to 
what had been affirmed of one ſen- 
holds good of the ſucceeding 
and of another perſon. In 
Z Fhe ſame manner; likewiſe, | When at the end 
Por a ſentence or a pericd, it implies beſides. 
ALSTON-MOO R, a town in Cumpber- 
and, with a market on Saturdays, and two 
is, on the laſt Thurfday in May, and the 
a Thurſday in September, for horned cattle, 
Wh orſes, linen, and wooll-n-cloth. It is ſeated 
aa hill, at the bottom of which runs the 
ler Tune, with a ſtone bridge over it, and 
ear it is plenty of lesd ore. It is 20 miles 
. by S. of Carliſſe, and 305 N. N. W. of 
n. 

| r. 2. in Muſic, a term applied to the 

higheſt notes in the ſcale. | þ 
| ALTAR, /. [atare, Lat. as Junius ob- 
erves, adopted into all languages, on the eſta- 
I:hment of Chriſtianity, and varied according 
o the different dioleCts of the country] a kind 
Woof table, or raiſed place, whereon the ancient 
crigces were offered. © There Abraham 
an an a/tay to the Lrd.“ Since the efta- 
li ment of Chriſtianity, that place in the 
urch where the communion is received, or 
Nic table on which the vaſes and the elements 
WW bred and wine are placed. Figuratively, 
hid himſelf, to whom we bring all our 
cerings and ſervices. Among the ancient 
Womans the altar was a kind of a pedeſtal, 


te ither ſeuare, round, or triangular, adòrned 
te. ich ſculptures and inſcriptions. In Aftrono- 
" Wy, a conſtcllaticn of the ſouthern hemiſphere, 
ch U N - 


onſiſting of ſeven ſtars, 

A LTARAGE, /. denotes the profits ari- 
Ing to the prieſt trom the oblations on the 
tar. | 

To ALTER, v. a. [olterer, Fr. ] to change; 
d make a thing different from what it is; 
ſed both of a part and the whole of a thing, 
nd applied both in a good ard bad ſenſe, To 
ary, or differ in ſenſe ; to corrupt the ſenſe 
fan author or period, by eraſing ſome of his 
Orcs, or adding and changing them for 
tiers, Uſed neuterly, to change; to become 
ilterent from what it has been. 
ALTERABLE, a, [from alter and abal, 
ax, | that which may be changed, or be made 
d aypear diſſerent from what it is. 
ALTERABLENESS, /. the quality of 


| : 

o ing changed; or liable to have its preſent 
J operties and appearance changed by external 
aireae) internal cauſes, | 


A'LTERABLY, 


ad, in a manner that will 
mit of changes. 


It is governed by a dailiff, has| 


{ 


ALT 


A'LTERANTS, or A'LTERATIVES, /. 
ſuch medicines as correct the bad qualities 


18 miles jof the blood and other animal fluids, with- 
and 60 W. S. W. out occafioning any ſenſible evacuation, 


ALTER ACTION, ſ. [alteration, Fr. ] the 
act of changing the form or purport of a wri- 
ting; the ſhape and other qualities of a body; 
the properties and facultics of the mind, and 
making them different from what they were, 
The change itielf, or the Rate of a thing 
changed, 

To A'LTERCATE, v. . | alrercor, Lat. ] to 
wrangle, or contend with another; to diſpute, 

ALTERCA'TION, ſ. [ altercatio, Lat.] a 
debate or diſpute on any ſubject between friends, 
including a warm eſpouſal or defence of the 
contrary ſide of a queſtion, but not ſo great as 
what is involved in the idea of a quarrel], 

ALTE'RN, a. [alter nus, Lat.] that which 
ſucceeds another by turns; ſucceſſive, or al- 
ternately; that which follows by ſucceſſion. 

ALTERNACY, /. the ſucceſſion or fol- 
wing of one action after another in its 
turn, 

ALTERNATE, a. [ alternus, Lat.] things 
which ſucceed or follow one another by turns; 
ſucceſſive, In Botany, applied to the poſition 
of the leaves of a plant, it implies, that the 
leaves on each fide of the ſtalk, or branch, 
do not ſtand directly oppoſite, but between, or 
a little higher, than each other. In Geo- 
metry, applied io angles, it ſignifies the inter 
nal one, and is made by a line cutting tus 
parallels, and lying on oppoſite ſides of it. 
Alternate, in Heraldry, is applied to the ſitu- 
ation of the quatters of a coat; thus, in quar- 
terly, ecarte'e, the firſt and fourth are alter- 
nate, and of the ſame nature. 

ALTERNATELY, ad, in ſuch a man- 
ner that the thing which precedes ſhall fol- 
low that which comes after it, Thus, when 
we ſay that darkneſs follows light, and light 
darkneſs, they are ſaid to follow each other 
alternate:y. 

ALTERNATENESS, /. the quality of 
being alternate; the reciprocal ſucceſſion of 
things. | 

ALTERNA'TION, ſ. in Arithmetic, the 
different changes, alterations of place, or 
combinations, that any propoſed numbeis are 
capable of; which is found by a continual 
multiplication of all the numbers beginning 
at unity, and ending with the laſt number of 
the things to be varied. 

ALTERNATIVE, ſ. [ alternatif, Fr.] a 
choice of two things, whereby if one be re- 
jected, the other muſt be accepted. 

ALTERNATIVELY, ad. by turns; mu- 
twwally ; reciprocally, 

ALTE'RNITY, ſ. a ftate wherein there 
is a Continual ſucceſſion, change, or viciſſi- 
tude, 
| A'LTHORNTF, a town in Ffſex, whoſe 
fair is June 5, for toys, Diſt, 45 miles from 
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London. 
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ALTHO'UO#1, cer. [pronounced as if 
written a/tbs, from and tbeab, Sax.] uſed 
to imply that a thing or concluſion may ve al- 
lowed and maintained, notwithſtanding ſome- 
thin ſeemingly inconſiſtent had been allowed, 
admitted, or granted: Noiwiihſtanding. 

ALTUVMETRY, ſ. [ a/timetria, Lat.] the 
art of taking or meaſuring keights, whether 
acceſſible or inxcceſtvie, 

A'LTITUDE, ſ. in Geometry, one of the 
three dimenſions of body, namely, Height. In 
Optics, it is the height of an object above a 
line, drawn parallel to the horizon from the 
eve of the obſerver. In Attronomy, it is 
the arch of a vertical circle, intercepted be- 
tween the ſtars and the horizon. Allo, the 
elevation of any of the heavenly bodies 
above the horizon. This Altitude is cither 
true or apparent, according as it is reckoned 
from the rational or ſenſib!e horizon, and 
the difference between theſe is called by 
Aſtronomers the Parai/ax cf A/:itzde. Near 
the horizon this A tiende is alwoys increated 
by means of reir. Q1on, 

A'LTO-RELIEVO, /. See REtnevo. 

AI TOGE'THER, ad. [x. and togeedere, 
Sax. ] entirely, without any exception, applied 
to number and quality. In all reſpects; perfectiy. 
In company; without ſeparating; 1a a body. 

A'LTON, a town iv Hampmire, about 39 
computed, and go meaſured miles from Lon- 
don; its fair is Sept. 29, for cattle and toys; 
the market is on Saturgay. 

A'LTRINGHAM, a tewn in Cheſhire, 
1:7 computed, 1844 meaſured mites from 
London; holds its fals Aug. 5, and Nov, 2, 
jor cattle and erapery goods; the market is 
on Tueſday. 

A'LUDEL, ſ. in Chemifrry, a range of 
earthen pots without bottoms, fitted into each 
other without luting. 

A LUM, ſ. See ALL Um. 

A'LUM-STONE, /. a ſtone or calx of a 
coir ye nature, uſed to conſume the fungous 
ex. 1-{c+nc's, or proud fleſh of wounds, 

A'LWAYS, ad. [eallewege, Sax. ] applied 
to action, without ceaſing or intermiſſion; 
continually, 

AM, wv. ſ. [ram, Sex.] when uſed fingly, 
it imvlics exiſtence : following what, it im- 
plies nature: © Knowing <obar I am,” 
Prim. Applied to place, it ſignifies preſence: 


« Where Jar, there ſhall my ſervante be.” | 


Jabs xii. 27. Applied to truths, it implies 
uſhrmatios: © Jus ſaſd, Jam the bread of 
life.” Jbs vi. 35. When repeated, it im 


which is the uncregted ſource of the exiſt- 
ence of all other beings, 

AME4'IN, ad. fa 21d waggn, Sax. ] with 
one's force, or ſtrength, applied to action. 
Apr) cd to the voice, extremely loud, or as 
lond as poſſible. Alfo a ſea term, importing 
to on erer Jet fall the topf; to let down 
a tho 'nethe hole, as a wore uf command 


AMA 


to do it gently and by degrees. To wave an 
as to make a fignal, by waving a drawn ſworg, 
or the hike, as a demand that the enemy ſtrike 
their ſtopſails. 


AMALL GAM, or AMA'LGAMA, /. [or. 
in Chemiſtry, a ſubſtance produced by inco 
rating quickſilver with a metal; which is ex. 
preſſed by the chemiſts thus A. A. A. 

To AMA'LGAMATE, v. n. to Incorpo. 
rate metals with quickſilver. | 

AMALGAMA'TION, /. the mixing er 
incorporating quickfilver with other metals. 

AMANUE'NSIS, ,. [Lat.] a perſon why 
writes down what is dictated by another. 
likewiſe a perſon who copies writings, 1 
writes e-'raCts from books. 

A'MARANTH, „. [a warant bus, Lat.] the 
name of a plant. In poetry, the name of x 
flower unfading. 

To AMA'SS, v. a. [amaſſer, Fr.] to pather 
together, ſo as to form a mals or heap. Figu- 
ratively, to lay uv or ſtore in the memory, with 
great aſſiduity, and little diſcretion. To col. 
le together in great quantities. 

AMA'SSMENT, J. a collection of thing 
heaped together. 

AMAURO'SIS, /. | from emavy, Or.] 
in Medicine, a dimneſs of fight, herein the 
eye, to external appearance, ſcems to be un- 
affected. 

To AMA'ZE, v. a. [from maſe, Sax.] to 
ſtrike with aſtoniſhment. To be confuſes, « 
thrown into perplexity, by ſome ſudden change 
or addreſs. We wender and are ſurp ized at the 
miraculous events of Providence, We are aft 
"iſhed and amazed at the extraordinary gualities 
ot the magnet. An unexpected calamity will 
thiow us often into the greateſt ronflernatisr, 

AMAZE, ſ. aſtoniſhment, or perplexiy, 
cauſed by an unexpected object, whether gool 
or bad; in the former caſe it is mixed with 
admiration, in the latter with fear. 

AMA*ZEDLY, 4d. in a manner expreſ. 
ve of ſurprize or aſtoniſhment on the apfeu- 
ance of ſomething unexpected. 

AMA'ZEDNESS, /. the ſtate of a perſon: 
mind when affected with ſurprize, aſtonilt- 
ment, confuſion, or perplexity. 5 

AMA'ZEMENT, /. confuſion; perplenity; 
admiration; ſurprize, 

AMAZING, part. that which cauſes {ur 
prize, aſtoniſhment, or adm'ration. | 

AMAZINGLY, a1. in a manner capadk 
of exciting aſtoniſhment, wonder, or admit. 
tion; prodigiouſly z ſurpriringly. 

A'MAZONS, /. a nation of women, inht- 
biting that part of Leſſer Aſia now cali 
Amaſia. They are ſaid to have killed all tha bad 
male children, and to have cut off the right per 
hreaſts of their females, to fit them for mit 
tial exerciſes, However, it has been a mit 
ter of great diſpute among the learned, whte 
ther there ever was ſuch a nation. Mr. Fat 
has wrote a treatiſe on. purpoſe to prove the 
iff: mative, We read allo of Scythian, A 
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n Amazons, and Amazons of A- 
de livirg on the banks of the great river 
rarer their name, ſaid to be governed 
whic en, no men being permitted to live 
by 4 238 only at certain ſeaſons thoſe 
—_— \eishbouring nations are ſuffered to 
# 17er for the lake of procru ation. The 
e 7 Libya are famous for their wars 
Ro her female nation, called Gorgons. 


map; Libya 


F t 

* wit” IBA'GES, 1. [Lot.] a round- about way 
f expreſſion 3 a method of relating any ſub- 

. * nia the nartative is not conducted d1- 
; the point. Circumlocution. 

„is Ass A DE, J [Fr.] the vifice of 

1 erſon who 15 commiſſioned to negociate the 
affairs of a fate in foreign parts, 

he AMBASSADOR, J | «mbaſſadeur, Fr.] a 

1 perſ-n ſent by a prince or ſtate into that of a 


-_ e, as their repreſentative, to tranſ- 
e re as concern the public, Their 
erſons have been eſteemed inviolable: and, 
by the civil law, their moveables, eſpecially 
ſuch 25 are deemed an acceſſion to their perſon, 
£:0n0t be ſeized on, either as a pledge or pay- 
ment of a debt, by order of execution orjudg- 
ment, or by leave of the ſtate wherein they re- 
be. In a ſecondary ſenſe, it implics any per- 
ſon ſent on a meſſage, even by a private per- 
ſon; a meflenger. Ambaſſadors are not ſup- 
poſed to ſtay long at the court to which they are 
ſent, their office being to tranſact ſome ſtate af- 
fairs between the two powers. Reſidents arc 
ſuppoſed to reſide for ſyme conſiderable time, as 
a teltimony of the good harmony between the 
two ſtates. , | 
AMBA'SSADRESS, /. [ ambaſſadrice, Fr.] 


in its primitive ſenſe, the wife or lady of an 


10”, ambaſſador; in a ' ſecondary one, a woman 
exity, len en a meſlage. 

cod A'MPASSAGE, [. [ ambaſſage, Fr.] the em- 
vit ploy or office of a perſon acting as an ambaſſador. 


gum, or toſin, found in the Baltic, on the 
coaſt of Pruſſia. The phyſical qualities of 
this ſubſtance have recommended it in tumiga 
tion to remove defluxions, and in powder as 
an alterative, abſorbent, ſweeten-r, aſtringen:, 
lithcntripiic, diuretic, &c. It is highly en- 
dowed with the property of electricity. 
AMBERGN.:S, /. a fragrant drug, that 
mel's almoſt like wax, commonly of a greviſh 
or aſh-colour, uſed both as 2 perfume any a 
cordial, Various have been the opini ns con- 
cern ng the nature and origin of Ambergris; 
but it is now weil known to be a bi umen, but 
war formerly imagined to be a mixture of wax 
pnd honey, which being hardened by the ſun, 
bad falling into the fea, was there brought to 


erſon' 


Loniſh- 
lexity; 
ſes lat · 


capable 
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all ther 


Ne right derfectien. What gave riſe to this opinion was, 
for mate lat cem a mixture of wax and honey, an eſ- 
| a mn. ence very ſimilar may be extracted, and that 
4, wht Jarge pieces have been found before it reached 
Ur. Petit ts full maturity, which, upon being broke, were 
rove the vnn1to contain wax and honty in the middle 
an, Cer. them, Aube gris is found on the ſea coaſts, 
mat 


AM ER, ſ. [ambar, Arab.] a kind ot 


AMB 


particularly thoſe of Africa, from the Cape of 
Good Hope to the Red Sea, ſometimes rn very 
large lumps, in the middle of which we frees 
quently meet with ſtones, ſhells, ani bones, 
A'MBERSBURY, a town in Wiltthire, 
Whoſe fairs ace held May 17, June 22, Oct. 6, 
and firit Wednel4ay after Dec. 12, for horſes, 
ſheep, pigs, and horned cattle; the market is 
on Friday. Diſtance from London 79 miles. 
AMB DEX TER, ſ. one who has equally 
the uſe af both hands, or who can wſe bath 
hands with the ſame faci ity, and for the ſame 
purpole; alſo, one who is ready to engage on 
either tide in party ditpotes. Among Lav yers, 
a juror or embracer, who accepts muncy of 
both parties, for giving bis verdict. 

AMBIDEXTERITY, /. the power of be- 
ing able to ufe both hands equally. Double- 
dealing. | | 

AMBEIDE'XTROVUS, a. he ch cin mak: 
uſe of either hand indifterently. Adopiing 
the ſentiments of contrary par. ics. 

AMBIDE'X TROUSNESS, /. the quanty 
of being able to uſe either hand wih equal 
eaſe, or the engaging with different parties 
without ſcruple ; double dealing. 

AMBIENT, part. [| anbiens, Lat.] that 
which covers every part; that which encom- 
paſſes or ſurr -unds. 

AMBIGU, . [Fr.] an entertainment, 
wherein the githes are ſet on the table ia a pro- 
miſcuous manner, without any regard to order, 
lo as to perplex the gueſts, 

AMBIGUTY, f. [ambiguitas, Lat. ] the 
quality of a word or expreſſion, received in 
different ſenſes 3 words whole ſignifications are 
doubttul or uncertain. We make uſe of an 
equivocation to deceive, of an ambiguity to keep 
in the dark from all, and of a 'double enrengre 
to conceal from ſome. 

AMBIGUOUS, 3. [ambiguus, Lat.] . ape 
plied to expreſſions having more ſenſes than 
one, which are not eaſily determined. 

AMBYGUOUSLY, ad. uitered in equi vo- 
cal terms, or words having two ſenſes. 

AMBUGUOUSNDE5S, /. the quality which 
renders the tignification of a word uncertain. 

AMBILOGY, /. diſcourſe of an amb gu- 
ous ſignification. 

AMBETLOQUOUS, &. uſing ambiguous ex- 
preſions. 

Ay.81T, ſ. a term in Geomet: y, ſien ſy- 
ing che bounda' y, outline, or citcumferenge of 
any figure, regular or irrcgularz the c mpats 
or circuit of any thing. 

AMB“ TION, . [ arbitic, Lat.] is gen ral. y 
uſed in a bad fenie, for an immoderatc nd ilice 
gal purſuit of power, a vehement defire ot 812 
neſs or fame; a reſtleſſneſs that cannat bea any 
competitor either ia government er hond. 

Ann! 11008, i» [ambitieſus, Lat. } Ge- 
firous, long 'ng af er, an! indufiricus to 00:a:n 
a greater dete of per, an advoncernent in 
honour, or a more ectenive dominion, Proud, 
lofty, aſpiring; ele, an ly applica to inan mate * 
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things, and implying their being not contented 
with their preſent dimenſions, or ſituation. 

AMBU 1 IOUSLY, ad. in a manner which 
ſhews a defire or thirſt after greater dignity, 
power, riches, dominion, or preferment. 

AMB“ TIOUSNESS, / the quality of being 
deſirous of a greater degree of honour, riches, 
or power. 

Co A'MBLE, wv. n. [ambuls, Lat. ] to move 
upon an amble; to move with a gentle mo- 
tion; to move with an affected or unnatural 
motion. 

AMBLE, ſ. in Horſemanſhiv, a pace where- 
in the two feet of à horſe cn the lame fide move 
at the ſame time, or together. 

A MBLER, ſ. a horſe that has been taught 
to amble; ſom times called a pacer. | 

AMBLESVYDE, a town in Weſtmoreland, 
206 computed, and 269 meatured miles from 
London. Its fairs are held on Wedneſday next 
after Whitſunday, fer horned cattle ; and Oct. 
209, tor ditto and ſheep z the market is on Wed- 
neiday. 

A'MBLINGLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
to perform that pace by jockics called the amble. 

AMBRO'SIA, [| ambrizia}] . [Gr.] the 
imaginary food of the heathen deities, which 
preferved them immortal. Figuratively, applied 
to any delicious fruit, by way of hyperbole, 
and ſignifying, that it was fit for the gods, cr 
that it would communicate immortality. 

AMBRO'SIAL, Ini] a. Lam Hialis, 
Lat.] heavenly, delicious, or ſomething be- 
yond the poſſeſſion of mortals. | 

A'MBS-ACE, ſ. in gaming, when two aces 
are thrown at one time. 

AMBULA'TION, /. [| ambu/atio, Lat. ] the 
act of walking. 

AMBULATORY, 3. the power of walk- 
ing, moveable ; a term applied to courts that 
were not fixed, but held ſometimes at one 
place and ſometimes at another. Thus the 
court of parliament, and that of the King's- 
bench, were formerly anibulatory, 

A!ABUSCA'DE, /. | embuſcade, Fr. ] a place 
wherein men, are hid in order to ſurprize an 
enemy. Applied with great elegance to luxuri- 
ous foods, which teem with latent diſeaſes. 

AMBUSCA'DO, /. | «mbsſcada, Span. Ja pri- 
vate place wherein men are. hid to ſurprize an 
enemy. 

AMBUSH, /. Tembuſcbe, Fr. ] a place where- 
in ſo!d.ers are hid, in order to ſurprize an ene- 
my. A ſnare laid by aprivate perſon toaſſaſſinate. 

A*)\ABUSHE1, @. lying in wait, hid in 
order to ſurprize. 

A'MBUSHMENT, /. a concealment, in 
order to lurprize, 

AMBU”>TION, . { pron, as ſpelt] [ ambuſiis, 
Lat.] in Medicine the effect which fire, or 
bodies heated by it, have on the fleth ; when 
cauſed by, fire immediately, termed a burn; 
when by boiling Nquo's, a ſcald. 

A'MEL, f. a term Mr. Boyle freequently 
pics as lynsnymou, with Crane; v hich ſec. 
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AMEN, P. in Hebrew ſignifies true, faith. 
ful, certain: It is likewiſe made uſe of to 4. 
firm any thing, and was a ſort of affirmetion 
frequently uſed by our Saviour, Amen, 4y,, 
verily, werily, I ſay unto you. It is alſo under. | 
itood as expreſſing a wiſh, as Amen, ſo be i, 
Numb. v. 22; or an atfirmation, Amen, ye, 
believe ir, 1 Cor. xiv. 16. The Hebrews end 
the five books of Pſalms, according to theft 
way of diſtributing them, with the wordt 
Amen, Amen, Which the Septuagiat and Lating 
have tranſlated be it /o, The Greeks and Lating 
have preſerved this in their prayers, as well a; 
Alleluiab, and Hoſannab, becauſe they obler eg 
more energy in them than in any terms they 
could uſe ia their own languages. At the con. 
clafion of the public prayers, the people ap. 
ſwered with aloud voice, Amen; and St, Jerom 
ſays, that at Rome, when the people aniwers; 
Amen, the found of their voices was like ad 
of thunder, The Jews aſſeit, that the pates 
of heaven are open to him who anſwers Ame 
with all his might. Canet. 

AMUNABLLE, a. [ amenable, Fr.] in Lay, 
reſpontible, or ſubject to enquiry and examing. 
tion. Likewite tractable or eaſily governed. 

To AMEND, v. a. [amender, Fr.] to al. 
ter ſomething faulty for the better. App/iet 
to wriiings, to correct. To retorm, applies 
to manners or behaviour. To grow from 2 
more infirm ſtate to a better; to recover. 

AME'NDABLE, à. the poſſibility of an 
error's being corrected, 

AME'NDE, ſ. [Fr. ] a fine by which a com- 
penſation is made tor a fault committed. Amend 
bonorable, is an infamous kind of punis 
ment in France, iaflicted on traitors, parti- 
cides, and other capital offenders, confiſtigz 
in ſtripping the malefaQor to his ſhirt, and 
lcading him with a rope round his neck ini 
court, to beg pardon ot his king, court, and 
country; ſometimes death or the galleys at 
annexcd to it. 

AMEN'DER, /. the perſon who make 
the changes or alterations in a thing for the 
better. 

AMENDMENT, ſ. { amendement, Fr.] u 
alteration which makes it better; a correction, 
A change from vice to virtue. it fignihes a 
change from ſickneſs towards health; a recv- 
very. In Law, the correction of an cm 
committed in a procuis. | 

AME'NDS, /. | amende, Fr.] lomething 
paid to make good a damage done. Atonement, 
or ſatisfaction. 

AMENITY, , [amenitas, Lat.] a fitut 
tion or proſpect which affects the mind with 
pleaſure or delight, J 

To AME'RCE, v. a. { amercier, Norm.) it 
Law, to inflict a pecuniary puniſhmeni, or file 
a per ſon a ſum of money tor an offence. 

AME'RCIER, /. the perſ.n who {ets the 
fine vpon an offender; or lettles the value df 
the ſaiisfaction or fine which is to be paid: 

AMERCEMENT, or AMERCIAMEN) 
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| reat number of trecs, ſhrubs and plants, that 
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the fine impoſed on an offender 
or other lord, who 1s con- 
4 therefore ſtands at the mercy of 


in Law, 


ited, an 
ither. 


AMERICA, one of the four parts of the 


It 1s bound- 

from 

on all ſides by rhe» Ocean, 25 appears 

lateſt diſcoveries; it being formerly ſup- 
he ud Join to the North-Eaſt part of Aſia. 
* its name from Americus Veſpuclus, a 
orentine, whois ſaid to have Ciſcovered that 
hors have proved this to be a 
take, America was firſt diſcovered by Chriſ- 


for not only the men, but the 
-is and beaſts differ in ſome reſpects from 
hoſe known before, It has has likewiſe a 


wv no where elſe, before they were tranſ- 
lanted to other places. All the men, except 
he Eſkimaux, my Greenland, r * 
ame original; for they agree in eve! - 
1 the Straits of Magellan in the 
> to Hudſon's-bay in the N. Their ſkins, 
leſs daubed with greaſe or oil, are of a 
ed cor per colour; and they have no beards, 
Ir hair on any other part of their bodies, 
xcept the bead, whete it is blache, ſtraight, 
nd coarſe. Many are the conjectures about 
he peopling this vaſt continent, and almoſt 
© yarious as their authors. We have not 
om to enter into a detail of theſe particu- 
rs, and therefore ſhall only obſerve, that 
hen the original of the Negroes is ſettled, 
ve may alſo be pretty certain from whence 
heſe people deſcended. America is ſo long, 
at it takes in not only all the Torrid, but 
ſo the Temperate and part of the Frigid 
Tones. It is hard to ſay how many diffe- 
ent languages there are in America, a vaſt 
pumber being ſpoken by the different peo- 
le in different parts; and as to their reh- 
ion, there is no giving any tolerable account 
it in general, though ſome of the moſt 
viized among them ſeem to have worſhip- 
ed the ſun. The principal motive of the 
ppaniards in ſending ſo many colonies her- 
as the thirſt of gold; and indeed they and 
e Portugueſe are poſſeſſed of all thoſe parts 
here 1t is found in greateſt plenty. It 18 di- 
ded into N. and S. America, and the principal 
ingdoms in theſe are Mexico and Peru. But 
de Portugueſe are in poſſeſſion of Braſil in S. 
mericz, and the Engliſh are maſters of all 
e E. coaſt in N. America, from the river 
ſhſippi ; the French having relinquiſhed 
anada, and what they call Louifiana, after 
ewis XIV. and the Spaniards Florida. Be- 
des thoſe already mentioned in 8. America, 
ere are Paraguay within land, Chili on the 
dea, and Terra IAagellanica to the N. of 
de Straits of Magellan, whoſe bounds are not 
tun)y determined, The names of the 


AMI 


Engliſh ſettlements are Georgia, Carolinz, 
Virginia, Maryland, Penfilvania, New York, 
New- Jerſey, New-England, Nova Scotia, Ca- 
nada, and Florida; velides ſeveral of the Ca- 
ribbee iſlands, in what is commonly called 
the Weſt-Indies. 
A'MERSHAM, a town in Buckingham- 
ſhire, with a market on Tueſdays, and two 
fairs, on Whit-Moaday, and September 19, for 
ſheep. It conſiits of a long ftreet, lying in 
the road; about the middle is a croſs one and 
in the interſe&tion the church. The town 
hall, or market-nouſe, is a brick building, 
ſupported by arched pillars, with a lanthorn 
and clock at the top, and free-ftones at the 
corner, It ſends two members to parliamegt, 
chuſen by the lord's tenants of the borough, _ 
who pay ſcot and lot, about 130 in number. 
It is 26 milcs N. W. of London. 
A'METHYST, /. a gem cf a purple co- 
lour, which ſecms compoſed of a firong blue 
and deep red; and, according as either of theſe 
colours prevails, affording different tinges of 
purple, tometimes approaching to violet, and 
lometimes even fading to a pale rcſe colour. 
Though the Amethyſt be generally of a purple 
colour, it 1s nevertheleſs ſometimes found 
naturally colourleſs; and may at any time be 
eaſily made ſo, by putting it into a fire; in 
which pellucid, or colourleſs ſtate it ſo well 
imitates a diamond, that its want of hardneſs 
is the only way of diſtinguiſhing it. In He- 
raldry, it is a term for a purple colour in the 
coat of a nobleman, in uſe with thoſe ho 
blazon by precious ſtones inſtead of mdtals 
and colours, This in a gentleman's eſcut- 
cheon is called Purpure, and in thoſe of ſove- 
reign princes Mercury, | 
AMETHY'STINE, a. of a fine violet pur- 
ple colour, reſembling that of an amethyſt. 
AMIABLE, 3. { amabilis, Lat. ] that which 
is an obje & of love. That which is able to 
attract the affection of love or delight. 
AMIABLENESS, /. the quality which 
renders a perſon-or thing an object of delight, 
pleaſure, or love, | 


AMIABLV, ad. in ſuch a manner as to 
gain love, ; 


AMIANTHUsS, /. a fart of t:ne like a- 


lum, by ſome called Earth- flax, and by others 
Salamander's Hair; a fibroſe, flexile, and 
elaſtic mineral ſubſtance, compoſed of ſhort 
and abrupt filaments. It bas theſe ſurpriſing 
properties, that it will neither give fire with 
ſteel, nor ferment with Aqua Fortis; if thrown 
into the fire, it will endure the moſt extreme 
heat without the leaſt injury to its texture. 
In medicine it is ſaid to relit poiſons, and 
to cure the itch. It is found in Fave, Tar- 
tary, Siberia, Angleſea in Wales, Scotland, 
and other parts, 

A'MICABLE, a. [ amicabilis, Lat.] endowed 
with all the qualities, kindneſs, and ſocial be- 


nevolence, which can knit the tie of friend- 
ſhip, 


A'MIC a4. 


AMO 


A'MICABLENESS, /. that quality which 


exerted in performing acts of Kindneſs, and 


1 

in exercifing the offices of friendſhip. 
A'MICABLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as is 

conſiſtent with the warmeſt affection. 


A'MICE, ſ. [from amictus, Lat. ] the firſt 
or undermoſt of the fix garments worn by 
prieſts, and next to the albe. 

AMID, or AMIDST, ad. [a and mid, Sax. ] 
in tie middle, with reſpect cw ſituation 3; ap- 
plied to things, placed in a ſtraight line, be- 
tween or in the center. Surrounded by ob- 
jets. Within the compals; or amongſt. 

' AMI'SS, ad, [A and mis, Sax. ] wrong or 
eontrary to any law, divire or moral. Im 
proper, blameadle, or inconfiitent with the 
dictates of reaſon, Cuniraiy to a perſon's 
mcaning. ; | 

A'MITY, ſ. a tate wherein there is the 
grea eſt concord, harmony, or a mutual inter- 
courſe between two or mor: perſons, 
to nations, peace, herein ſtates are employed 
in promoting the good of cath other, oppoſed 
to war, 

AMLWICH, or AMLWOCH, a village 
of Wales, on the Nerth-file of the ifle of 
Angleſey, with a fair on November 12, for 
_ cattle, | 
' '- AMUMO'NIAC (Gr) g. with Phyſicians, 
is a Gum, or more properly a Gum-refin, ex- 
tracted from a fervlaceons plant growing in 
ſome parts of Atta and Airica. 

AMMO'NIAC (Sar) /. is a volatile fal: 
of two kinds. The ancicat was a native ſalt, 
generated in inns, whe:e pilgrims travelling 
from the temple of Jupiter Ammon uſed to 
lodge; whoſe camels, urining in the, ſtable, 
a ſalt aroſe out of it, denominated Ammoriac, 
The modern Sa! Ammoniac is in itely facti 
tious, and made in Egypt, with ſoot, a little 
ſea-ſalt, and the urine of cattle. This our 
chemiſts imitate, by add ing one part of com- 
mon falt to five of urine; with which ſome 
mix that quantity of ſoct. 

AMMONYACAL, 2. that which has the 

roperties of aminoniac, as above deſcribed. 

AMMUNITION, /. { munitic, Lat.] tuch 
arms, inſtruments, and ſtores, as are neceſſary 
to carry 0n a war; military ſtores. 

AMMUNITION-BREAD, /. bread pro- 
vided for an army or garriton. 

A'MNES' 01 7. L αναενε., Cr ] an aQ 
wherein a prince promiies pardon to criminals 
for offences paſt; an act of cblivion, 

AMO'NG, cor ANON CST, rep. | amang, 
Sax.] preſent, or reſiding with, Mingled 
with, 

A'MORIST, /. [from amor, Lat.] one who 


is c:ptivated with the charras of 4 female; 


AMP 


ance of affection or love; in a fond or 1g; 
manner. 4 

AMO'RT, a. [27a mort, Fr.] immerſy 
deeply in the thought of ſome preſent cah ; 
Ty, 4s tO appear quite ſtupified; ſpiritleſz * 

AuORTIZATION, AM ORT. 
MENT, /. {[-mortifſement, Fr.] in Lau 
transferring of lands to a corporation, bes 
1emain in their poſſeſſion for ever; called, 
altenation of lands or tenements in od. 
main, 

To AMO'RTIZE, v. a. [amortir, Fr.) 
al en or iransfer Jands to any corporates 
guild, or fraternity tor ever. : 

To AMOQO'VE, v. a. | amoveo, Lat,] in L 
to remove a perſon from his poſt or Ration, | 

To AMOUNT, v. . | monter, Fr,] 1. 


— wm aA rn 
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Appl; 


plicd to arithmetical proceſs, to make up, U 
come to, when alithe ſeparate parts or 5 
are added together. To compoſe when oni 
To arife, or flow from, as a conſequence, F 
AMOUNT, ſ. in Arithmetic, the fe 
produced by the addition of ſeveral nun 
or quantities; the product of ſeveral quai. 
ties, added together. Ihe conſequence, . 
lult, cr value, 
AMO'UR, f. [amor] {ammnur, Fr.] a h. 
intrigue : including the ſecondary idea of fone. 
thing vicious. 
" AMPELTTES, ſ. Connel-ceal, a (lid, a 
opake, hard foſſil, not fuſible, but eaſily 1 
flammable and burning with a white, vii 
and bricht flame, found in many parts of Eng. 
land; it is of a very good black, though ax 
near fo deep and ſhining as jet, and in ihe thin- 
neſt pieces is net the leaſt tranſparent. 
AMPHIBIOUS, . [Ae and Bio; Ct, 
that whick can live both upon the earth at 
in the water, as if either element was naturd 
to it. The beaver, frog, otter, tortoiſe, ſe 
calf, crocodile, Sc. are of this ſpecies, 
AMPHIBO'LOGY, h. [api Gr] 
in Rhetoric, an abuſe of language, wheres 
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words are ſo placed in a ſentence, that they vil l 
admit of a different ſenſe according to the d. op 
ferent manner of combining them; as 1a the 4 
following ſenterfre : Noli regem occidere tun hir 


borugg H. Which may either be rendered, *Ds 
not fear to kill the king; it is a good act 
or, Do not il! the king; for it is good to ic 
or decline it.“ 

AMPHISB/E'NA, [epqietaim, Gr. ] alt 
pent ſuppoſed to have two heads. 

AMPHI'SCLH, thoſe people that live it 
tween the tropics; ſo called, becauſe acc 
ing to the ſun's coming up to the two ſolſſcc 
the thadow changes and falls ſometimes cn ie 
richt, and ſometimes on the left hand. 


AtpHTT HEAT RE, ſ. in antiquity | 


one who is in love; a lover, 

A'MOROLU'S, 2. fommrevx, Fr.] fond. 
Smitten with tove 5t the seht of an amiable} 
object. Figuratively, that which js the cauſe | 
cf love; or that which is died by lovers, | 


A'MOCROUSLY, ad, with great mo 


3 


— 


large edifice, either round or oval, with ſeats d 
benches riſing one above another, upon which 
the people ſat to behold the combats of glady 
ators cr wild beaſts, and other ſports. Thef 
were at frit only built of wood, * wy 
oy : = | 0 ne. 

of Auguitus there wat one crete * 


* 
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A'MPLE, 4. [amplus, Lat.] applied to ex- 
tent, wide or ſpacious, Applied to bulk, 
large, great, or big. Applied to permiſſion, 
or liberties granted, full; without reſtraint. 
Apolied to gifts, large, liberal. Applied to 
ee full, minute, containing all the cir- 
cumſtinces. 


A'MPLENESS, /. largenefs; ſplendor. 


e extend, to make additions to. 
en LLA'TION, 1. [ar pliatio, Lat] ap- 
lied to rumors, increaſing their ſenſe by addi- 
tional circumitancesz an exaggeration, or en- 
Jargement. Enlorgement, or dwelling long 
a ſubſect. f 

5 AMPLIFIC ATE, v. a. [ amplifico, Lat.] 
to enlarge, to dwell long upon a ſubject. 

aMPLIFICA'TION, 7. 9 Lat.] 
enlarzement, or increaſe of aimenſions, ap- 
ned to a body; but generally ſpeaking it is 
oed for whatever conſiſts in a heightening of 
W. deſcription, commendation, definition, or 
Wc blame of a thing by ſuch an enumeration 
En particulars as moſt forcibly affect the pal- 
bons. Hyperbolical expreſſion. 
3 A'MPLIFIER, f. one who enlarges, 
To A'MPLIFY, v. @. | amplus and fro, Lat.] 
co increaſe the dimenſions, or number of parts, 
E applied to Matter or body. To increaſe or 
Wh c:ghten, applied to quality. To extend, or 
enlarge, applied to power or dominion, To 
ender compleat, or increaſe by additions, ap- 
plied to writings, To expatiate, t» treat fully, 
Wo enlarge upon. To repreſent in a pompous, 
eichtened, and hyperbolical manner. 
= AMPLITUDE, ſ. [amplitudo, Lat.] com- 


Cris or extent. Greatneſs, or .largenels. Ca- 
\ and Bp acity, endued with powers ſufficient, Ampli- 
aturd ude, in Aſtronomy, is an arch of the hori- 
>, ſex bon, intercepted between the eaſt and weſt 


part thereof, and the center of the ſun, tar, 
or planet at its riſing or ſetting z at the riſing it 
called Ortive, and at the ſetting Occaſi ve. 
A'MPLY, ad. largely, liberally; at large; 
opiouſly. 


A'MPTHILL, a market town in Bedford- 


t an hire, diſtant trom London 36 computed, and 
„ *Þ meaſures miles. Its fairs fall on May 4, 
io; Ind December 11, for cattle; the market is 
to ien, n a Thurſday, 


To AMPUTATE, v. a, [ emputo, Lat.] in 
durgery, to cut off a limb, 

AMPUTA'TION, 15 [ amputatio, Lat.] in 
purgery, the cutting off à limb, or other part 
t the body, | 
AMSDO'RFIANS, in Church hiſtory, a 
Ct of Proteſtants in the ſixteenth century, 
ſho took that name from Amsdorf their 
ader, They maintained that good works 
ere not only unprofitable, but even oppoſite 
d pernicious to ſalvation. 

AMSTERDAM, a latge, rich, populous, 
ading, handſome city of the United Pro- 
aces, and capital of all the Datch Nether- 
nds, It was formerly a lordſhip: belonging 
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To A'MPLIATE, v. a. [amplin, Lat.] to 


A M U 


to the lords of Amſtel; was ruined in 1300, 
but afte; wards rebuilt, The walls are high, 
and well fortified; and the bridge which 
joins the rampart is built over the river 
Amſtel, one of the fineſt pieces of architec- 
ture in theſe parts. Few cities have their 
1 buildings ſo fine, numerous, and well. 

ept, Here are many handſome chiitches; 
and hoſpitals for perſons of all ages, ſexes, 
religions, and countries, One great czuſe 
of the populouſneſs of Amſterdam is their 
tolerating all religions, who have the uſe of 
churches and bells; though the reigning 
religion is the Proteſtant. The Exchange 
is one of the principal ornaments of the 
city, and the harbour is one of the largeſt 
and fineſt in Europe, where a vaſt number of 
merchant-ſhips may always be ſeen; though 
there 1s a bar at its entrance, which 1s, 
however, a great ſecurity againſt foreign 
enemies. The foundation of this town is 
laid upon piles, driven into a moraſs, and 
under the ſtadt-houſe alone are 130.0. The 
hvuſes are brick and ftone, the ſtreets ſpa- 
cious and well-paved, and mcſt of them 
have canals, with rows of ttces on each fide. 
With regard to its magnitude, it is com- 
puted to be about half as big as London, and 
none of the inhabitants are idle. It is go- 
verned by a college of 30 ſenators, who hold 
their places for life, and 12 burgo-maſters, 
four of whom are always ſitting. It is ſeated 
at the confluence of the rivers Amſtel and 
Wye, 65 miles N. of Antwerp, 175 E. by 
N. of London, 240 N. of Paris, 330 W. of 
Copenhagen, 56 N. W. of Vienna, and 870 
N. W. of Rome. 1 

A'MULET, ſ. a charm or preſetvative, 
uſually hung about the neck as a defence 
againſt miſchief, witchcraft, or as a cute for 
ſome di ſeaſe. ; 


To AMU'SE, [ amize} v. 4. [amuſer, Fr 
to employ a perſon's thoughts on ſome obje 
that may engage them from wandering to any 
other, including the idea of ſomething trifling. 
To entertain with ſomething agreeable, which 
has not force enough to divertz and wants 
importance to pleaſe. | ; 

AMU'SEMENT, [amizemert] ſ. an em- 
ployment, in order to avoid the tcdiouſne!s 
of ination. Any thing which engages tbe 
mind, or is the object of the ſenſes; an en- 
tertainment. The general idea of diverffon 
and amuſement is innocent recreation; but 
that of amuſement implies tranquil entertain- 
ment, that of diverſion, tumultuous merri- 
ment; card-playing, concerts, plays,  &c. are 
amuſements; cricket, cudgel-playing, horſes 
races, &c. are diverſions. 

AMU'SER, [amizer] /. one who deludes g 
or engages the attention of another, by ſpe- 
ciovs cr falſe promiſes. 

AMUVUSIVE, a. that which engages the 
attentian- to ſomething tritling, ſpecious and 


deluſive. , 
AMS 
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AMYG'DALINT, a. [ from anyg dale, Lat.) 


telembling almonds. ; f 
AN, article, | ane, 22 an indefinite ar- 
ticle put. before nouns of the fingular number 


v hich begin with a vowel, or an , when not 


ſounded or aſpirated, as an eye, an hour; but 
if aſpirated, the b then is looked on as hav- 
ing the power of another conſonant, and @ 15 
uſed, as @ hand, a hare, Applied to number, 
it ſignifies one, in a looſe and undetermined 
ſenſe, Applicd to a fingle thing, as repreſent- 
ing the ſpecies, it ſignifies any, or fome, ** An 
elephant might ſwim in this water,” 

ANA, ſ. a term uſed by Phyticians to de- 
note an equal quantity of ingrediepts to be 
uſed in compounding a medicine; and in 
their recipes is thus abbreviated, F, cr as. 


ANA 

ANAGRAM, /. the tranſpoſition of 1, 
letters of ſome name, whereby a new wor iz 
formed either to the advantage or diſadvantyy, 
-f the perſon or thing to which the name ba: 
longs; thus the name of the Virgin Mary i 
made army, as thus paraphraſed ; 

Hoxw well ber nume ay a great army bia, 
I boſe womb cortain' d the mighty Lord -f Hoſt 

ANALE'CTA, or ANALECT, J. the te. 
mains or fragments taken off the table, 1, 
Literature, it is uſed to denote a collection of 
ſmall pieces, #s Eſſays, Remains, &c, 4 
Miſcellany. 

ANALE'PTICKS, @. [avaninrxa, Cr 
in Phyſic, medicines proper to reſtere the boch 
when emciated either by the long continuance 
of a diſorder or want ot food. 


Alſo, books ſo called from the laſt ſyllable of 
their titles; as, Scaligerana. 


tenet is, that perſons are not to be baptized 
betore they come to years of diicretion, and 
are able to give an account of the principles of 
their profeſſion. The firſt founders of this 
ſect were originally diſciples of Martin Lu- 
ther, whoſe names were Nicholas Storch, 
Mark Stubner, and Thomas Munzer; they 


firſt broached their principles in 1511. In 


England, they differ but very little from other 
Proteſtant D:ijenters, except in rejecting in- 
fant baptiſm ; as appears from their confeſ- 
ſion of faith, publiſhed in 168g, | 

ANACA'MPTIC, &. [| from grax4perrw, 
Gr. ] that which is returned ; beat back again; 
refiected. In the plural, Anacamptics is a 
term applied to that part of philoſophy which 
treats of the reflection of the rays of light, 
called likewiſe Caroprics. 


ANALO'GICAL, . applied to words, 4 


term which ſignifies any particular idea as 27. 
ANABA'PTISTS, J. { from &yz and gan- 
rid, Gr. ] a religious lect, whoſe dittinguiſhed 


tributed to ſeveral cthers, not by way of re. 
ſemblance, but on account of ſome evident 
reference to the original idea. 

ANALO'GICALLY, ad. in a many 
wherein there is ſome reſemblance to the 
thing compared, though it may not held go 
with teſpect to all its properties, | 
ANALOGISM, F. reafen. In Logic, a 
argument drawn from the caufe to the effect, 
and importing an unanſwerable neceſſity, 

To ANALOGIZE, v. a. to turn into 1 
analogy; to form a r:ſcmblance, or run x 
parallel between things which differ; to inig. 
pret a thing as if it had a reference or reſem- 
vlance to ſomething elſe, . | 
| ANA'LOCOUS, a. that which bears a u. 
ſemblance to a thing in ſome particulars, but 
net in all. 

ANALOG, ſ. H,, Cr. ] a reſens 
blance which one thing bears to another in 


ANACATHA'RTIC, 2. [from e and 
xa92;pw, Gr.] in Medicine, that which purges 
upwards, as a vomit, 

ANA'CHORET. Sec ANCHORITE. 

 ANA'CHRONISM, . [from a and s- 

25 Gr.] in Chronology, the miſplacing an 
action with reſpe to the time in which nt 
was performed; a miſtake in computing the 
time when an event happened. | 

ANACLA'STICS, /. the doctrine of re- 

fraQed light; dioptrics. 

__ ANA'CREOXVWTIC, 3. verſes in imitatian 
of Anacreon, a ramous poet, who flouriſhed 
in the Goth Olympiad, about 40 years before 
Chriſt, wrough: in the jovial or bacchanalian 
ſtrain. In Engliſh, they conſiſt of ſeven 1; 1- 
lables, and in Latin of three feet and a half, 

ANAGO'GCICAL, 4. myſterious, trant- 
porting. This werd is ſeldom uſed, but with 
regatd to the different ſenſe of ſcripture, The 
anaz"rical ſenſe is, when the ſacred text 15 
explained with a regard to eternal life, the 
point which Chriſtians ſhould hae in view. 
Thus the reſt of the Sabbath, in an araporical 
ſenſe, ſignifies the repoſe of everlaſting ap- 
pinels, 


ſome of its propertics or qualities, though ng 
in all. When we ſpeak of the Divine Being, 
we are obliged to have recourſe to this method 
of expteſſing curſelves, becauſe divine mu- 
ters are not the object of our ſenſes, and can- 
not be conceived any other ways than by ther 
' fimilicude, proportion, or connection und 
ſſenſible things; ſo that analogy means a n. 
ſemblance in kind or ſort, but a difference 
with reſpect to manner. Among Geome- 
tricians, it & notes a ſimilitude of ratics, In 
Medicine, it is the fimilitude, obſervable 
among ſeveral diſeaſes, which, accordingly, 
are troated in near the ſame manner. B/ 
Grammatians, it is uſed to fignity the agree, 
ment of ſeveral words in one common mode; 
as lee, lowed, hate, bated, In Rhetorc, i 
is a figure of fpeech, otherwiſe called com- 
pariſon, Aralygy of Faith,' in Divinity, 4 
{the connectlon between the ſeveral articles d 
the Chriſtian Faith, in contrad:JinQion from 
reaſon on the one hand, and from authority 
and tradition on the other, Hence, by As. 
{py of Filth, all obſcure paſſages of Sein 
(ture are to be interpreted agregably to the 

3 general 
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general ſyſtem clearly demonſtrable from holy 

wil. 3 8 1 2 6 114. 
NA'LYSIS, ſ. [νοννν, Gr p 

g, a compound body into ſeggral parts. 


Among Logicians, it is a method of tracing 
things hack ward ro their ſource, and reſolving 


f knowledge into its original principles. With 
% Mathematicians, it is the art ot diſcovering 
n the truth or falſhood of a propoſition, or its 
of poſſibility or imgeſlibility; by ſuppoſing the 


ſition, 2s it ſtands, to be true; and ex- 
anining What follows from thence, until we 
arrive at ſome evident truth, or lome im 
poſibility, of which the firſt propoſition 1s 4 
neceTary conſequence 3 and from thence eſta 
kh the truth or imp ſibility of that propo 
ſition. In Chemiſtry, it is the reduction of a 
vr ved body into its principles; which is dont 
principaily by fire. The ancient Chemiſt: 
admitted only three principles or elements, 
fa't, ſulphur, and mercury; t9 which the 
moderns have added water and earth; into 
ltheſe all bodies are reſolvable by a chemical 

anzI;fs, though no operation, no human art, 
Wc: exhibit them pure and elementary. In 
Anatomy, it is the diſſection of an animal. 
De Grammar, it is the explaining the etymo- 
Jogy, conſtruction, and other properties of 
Nerds. In Rhetoric, it is the ſtripping an 
dien of all its flowery dreſs of tropes and 
E-ures; or, ſhewing what uſe the orator has 
made of them, to embelliſh and ſet off every 
thing to the beſt advantage. Analyſis is alſo 
vſed for a conciſe, but methodical illuſtration 
f a ſcience; in Which ſenſe it is nearly ſy- 


ropo 


onymous with what we call ſynopfiss It 

eſen⸗ kewiſe ſignifies a table deſcribing the heads 

er in pf a diſcourle or treatiſe, diſpoſed in the order 
zh not pf its ſeveral diviſions. 

Being, ANALYTIC, a. [avakiTinG, Gr.] the 

iethod ſolving a thing into its primary, elementa 

ma- r conflituent parts; the reducing a book into 


| 


he ſeveral topics which it treats of; the ar- 


y their uing on the principles or conceſſions of an 
Wi pponent, till he is reduced to a dilemma. 

$ are ANALY'TIC, a. that which pretends to 
Ferenct eſolve things into their firſt principles. 


ANALY'TICALLY, ad. in ſuch a man- 


_ er as to ſeparate a thing into the parts of 
ervable hich it 15 compoſed, to reſolve a ſubjeC into 
reing!yy ; firſt principles. L | 
r. B. To ANALY'ZE, v. a. [G, Gr ] in 
e agree« hemiſity, to reſolve a compound into its firſt 
1 mode; inciples, To inveſtigate, or trace a thing 


toric, !! 
ed com- 
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ticles dl 
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its firſt principles or motives. 

ANALY ZER, ſ. that which can reduce a 
ung into its firſt principles. 

AN AMOR FHO SIS, /. [from % and 
pie, Or.] in Perſpective, the deſcribing a 


zuthort'y ure, which in one point of view ſhall ap- 
by Ate- ir to be 02formed, and monſtroully miſhapen, 
of deu m another regular, and im due proportion ; 
/ to tis 2 delinsation of an object which ſhall ap 


vened ir 9 :fous to the naked eye, but when 


ANA 


regular and harmonious: there are ſever} 
pieces of this kind in the Aſhmolean Muſeum 
at Oxfurd, 

ANA'NAS, /. in Botany, the pine-apple, 
ſo called from its reſemblance to the cones of 
Pines. 8 

ANAPLERO “TIC, { from 4va#)yplw,Gr.] 
in Medicine, that which incarns, or fills up 
any wound with fleſh. 

A'NARCH, [ dnark} fe. [a and dx, Gr. J 
one who is the author or promoter ot confu- 
ſion, or ſedition ; a rebel, 

ANA'RCHICAL, [ardrkital] a. that 
which is not ſubject to rule, laws, or govern- 
ment; rebellions ; or ſeditious. G 

A'NARCHY, anarky] Te [<vapyin, Gr.] a 
ſtate Whercin there is not, or no one will àc- 
knowledge, a ſupreme mayiftrate; a ſtate 
wherein people are without the enfotcetnent 
of neh, and will not ſubmit to them; rebel- 
lion; ſediiion 3 and confuſion. Ns 

ANASA'RCA, /. [from 4% and 932, Gr. ] 
in Phyſic, a kind of univerfal dropſy, Whereif 
the {kin ap cars bloated, and yields to the 
impreſſion like dough, 0 8 

ANASTOMO'SIS, ſ. from & and clue, 
Gr.] in Anatomy, the inoſcolation, or open- 
ing of two veſſels into each other. ke! 

ANA'THEMA, 1 232 Gf amon 
the Jews ſignified, Firſt, Something dedicate 
to the ſervice of the Deity; Secondly, ſome- 
thing devoted to deſtruction; Thirdly, a pet- 
ſon who was the object of univerſal averſion 
and Fourthly, One who, on account of ſom 
offence, was denied the privileges of ſociety, 
and baniſhed from the fynagoguse. The term 
implies not only the curſe, or act of excom- 
munication, but the perſon' excorhmunicated 
or Curſed likewiſe. | 

ANATHEMA'TICALLY, ad. in the mans 
ner of an anathema, of ſentence of excom- 
munication, | 

To ANATHE'MATIZE, v. 2. to pro- 
nounce the ſentence of excommunicatioa 
againſt any perſon. 

ANATO'MICAL, a. that which is uſed 
in anatomy to ſeparate the parts of an ani- 
mal or ſubſtance to be diſſected. That which 
is di:coveted by anatomy, or in the diſſec- 
tion cf a body. That which is feparatee, ap- 
plied to the ſmall and conſtituent particles of 
a body. 

ANA'TOMIST, F n [ an8romifte, Fr. ] on® 
who diſſects the body of human creatures, 
brutes, or plants; dividing every one of the 
parts from each other; enguiring into thei? 
{ſeveral uſes and properties; their various af- 
ſections; the wonder of their ſtrocture, &c. 

To ANA'TOMIZE, v. a. [2yvariure, Gr.) 
to diſtect, or ſeparate, by means of inſttu- 
ments, every part of the body; to diſcover all 
the properties of a truth or thing; to lay open 
the ſe:ret motives, affetions, or di ſpoſſtiona 


wed in « Eylindricsl mittor, ſhall 9 


of a perſon's mind. Kar, 
ANA TOM, /. In, Ot. ] the dif 
| G 2 . ſeQting 


ANC 


ſecting, or feparating the parts of a human 
or vegetable body, in order to diſcover its 
ſtructure, and the different uſes of its ſeveral 
parts. Applied in a humorous manner to a 
perſon who has little fleſh on his bones; one 
who is emaciated by diſeaſe or labour, ſo as to 
reſemble a ſkelcton. 

A*NCESTOR, ſ. [anceftre, Fr.] the per- 
ſon from whom one is deicended by birth. It 
is diſtingniſhed ſrom predeceſſur, becauſe that is 
uſed to ſignify thoſe whom we ſucceed in dig- 
nity or office; but enceflor thoſe whom we 
follow by natural deſcent, and as men, whe- 
ther by father or mother's (ide, 

A'NCESTRAL, 3. in Law, that which 
may be claimed in right of out anceſtors, or 
that which has been done by them, 

AN'CESTRY, ſ. ſuch perſons of a family 
from whom a perſon is deſcended ; family, 
lineage; progenitors; pedigree, deſcent or 
birth, | 

AN'CHOR, Ltr] /. Tanchora, Lat.] an 
inſtrument formed of a ſtrong piece of iron, 
with a double hook or two beibs at one end, 
and a ring to hold a cable with in the other, 
uſed to keep ſhips or other veſſels from driving 
with the wind, tide, or currents. It is uſed 
with the following verbs, to drop, or caſt, 
which imply the letting down; and to weigô, 
which ſignifies the pulling up the anchor, 
There are ſeveral kinds of anchoxs, 1. The 
ſheet-anchour, which is the Largeſt, and never 
uſed but in violent ſtorms. 2. The two bow- 
ers, uſed in a harbour. 3. The ftream-an- 
chor. 4. The grapnel. In Heraldry, it is the 
emblem of Hope, and taken for ſuch in a ſpi- 
ritual as well as temporal ſenſe. Figuratively, 
it denotes any thing which keeps from motion 
or fluctuation, including the tecondary idea ot 
ſecurity. 

To ANCHOR, [Aster] v. a. to be ſecured 
from danger; to be kept from driving by 
means of an anchor. Figuratively, to faſten; 
to ſtop. 

ANCHOR AGE, [drirrage] /. the eſfect 
w hich an anchor has, to as i© hold or Kcep a 
hip from driving; the anchors themſelves, 
or the duty paid tor 2nchoring in a port. 

. ANCHORET, or A'NCHORITE, /. [Aa- 
hoarer or dnkorite | one who goes into drierts 
and unfr:quented places, in order to practiſe 
the greateſt auſtetities, and put himſelf out ot 
the reach of temptation, 
ANCHO VV, /. | anchova, Span.] a ſmall 
fiſh, much uſed tor rice, fiihed for on the 
coaſt of Provence, generally in the night-time, 
with a light at the ſtern of the vellel. 

A'NCIENT, or A'NTIENT, /. the flag 
or ſtreamer of a ſhip, or the bearer of a flag. 
Alſo, oli men, who have ferved the leveral 
offices of their pariſh, and are caſually called 
upon to give their opinions on public occaſions, 
Alſo thole that lived in old times, Among 
the Lawyers in the Temp!e, ſich as are paſſed! 


AND 


Inn, it is one of the four claſſes that comp, 
the ſociety, which confiſts of Aucients, 
tiſters, benchers, and ſtudents, 
ANCIENT, a. [ancieny Fr.] that which 
has endured for ſome time; that which har 
been formerly, or ſome time ago; oppoſed u 
modern; but not 10 new, Applied ta life 00 
the duration of things. : 
A'NCIENTLY, ad. in former times i, 
times Jong paſt, or before the preſent inftant 
A'NCIENTRY, /. a pedigree which en 
be traced a great many years back werds; or: 
family which has been noted for a long court, 
of years, 
AND, conjun#. [and, Sax. ] x particle by 
which ſentences are joined together, Ggnifyin 
that what was aftirmed or denied of the by 
tence before it, holds good, or may be affirm 
likewiſe of that which comes after it, 
\ ANDA'NTE, /. a Mufieal term, fignifyin 
that every note mult be played very dittincth, 
efpecially in thorough balles, | 
A*NDES, otherwife called Cox bt, 
a great chain of mountains, which run Ama 
the whole length of South America, parale 
to the ſea-ſhore, and terniinating at the Stray 
of Magellan. They are the higheſt and mg 
remarkable mountains in the world; for thok 
within the Torrid Zone are always coverel 
with ſnow; and in paſſing over the loves 
part of them, you we in danger of bein 
ſtarved with cold. There are a great may 
volcanoes, which break out ſometimes in en 
place and ſometimes in another; and h 
melting the ſnow, occaſion ſuch a torrent o 
water, that numbers ot men and cattle ha: 
periſhed. | 
ANDURONS, [andiorns] 1. irons placei 
at cach end of a grate, in which a ſpit tum; 
or irons on which wood is laid to burn infted 
of a grate, | 
| ANDOVER, a market town in Ham. 
ſhire, with a market on Saturdays, and thre: 
fairs, on Midlent-Saturday, for cheeſe, hort, 
and leather; cn May 12, for leather and mil 
linery go ds; and on Nov. 16, fer tes, 
borſes, leather, and cheeſe, It is a lag 
town, ſends two members to parliament, ani 
is a great thoroughfare on the weſtern road, ant 
55 miles W. by S. of London, Near this tönt 
is held an annual fair on Oct. 10, called Ne 
hill, for ſhe p, leather, hops an! cheeſe, It 
one of the largeſt in England, and has bocth 
erected for the ſale of all kinds of goods. 
A'NDREWS St. a town of Scotland, 
the county of Fife, with an univerſity; fe. 
merly the metropolis of Scotland, and tte f 
of an archbiſhop, but the cathedral church 
now in ruins, It is ſeated in a plain, bid 
has a proſpect ot the German Ocean. ie 
Univerſity conſiſts ef three colleges, the 05 
College, St. Leonard's, and the New Coieg 
The houſes, though built of ſtone, are 8 
to decay, there being no manufacture ber 
to ſupport the numerous inhabitants; ow 


bar. 
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Ker reading are called Ai em,; and in als 


ANG 


rbout in a very good —— though 
L 4 an act of parhament in 1728 to 
—_— 5 is zo miles N. E. of Edinburgh, 
= 46 E. N. E. of Stirling. 
ANDRO'G YNOUS, a. an epithet given 
to thoſe animals or perſons Which have the 
cinction of both ſexes in the ſame individual, 
1 A'NECDOTE, fe | avexdoroy, Gr. J an ar- 
cle relating to a ſecret tranſaction of a per- 
ſon's life, whether it be that of a prince or a 
rivate perſon 5 a piece of ſecret hiſtory. ; 
P ANEMO'GRAPHY, /. | «1:45 and rd pa, 
Gr. ] a deſcription of the winds. : 
8 ANEMO METER, . [ 4141407 and {RETpP3Y, 
9 Gr. ] a machine, or inſtrument, to meature 
the torce of the wind, : 
ANE'MOSCOPE, 52 L. £4405 and ox4mm;, 
Gr. ] an inſtrument er machine which foretels 
the changes of the wind. 2 
ANE NT, prep. a Scotch word, ſignifying 
about, concerning; over-2gainſt, oppoſite to. 
AN ES, /. the beards or ſpires of corn. 


the ha 


Ty A'NEURISM, /. | trom dee, Gr.] in 
nt Eurzery, a tumour or ſwelling cauſed by the 


weaknzſs of an artery; or by blood extrava- 
ſated and ſpread under the fleſh by a wound, 


vol or a rupture of an artery. : 
hoſe ANE W, ad. [neozwe, Sax.] again; over 
ered again; once mare. 


” ANFRACTUO'SITY, or AN FRA CTV. 


eim OUSNESS, ſ. the quality of winding and 
nar) turning ke a maze, or labyrinth. Seldom uſed. 
| one ANGEL, ſ. a name given to thoſe ſpiri- 


tual beings who are employed by God in the 
government of the world, The word fig- 
nifics a meſſenger. The number of angels is 
no where mentioned in Scripture, but it is 
always repreſented as immcenlely great, and 
that there is a ſubordination amongſt them. 
Hence eccleſiaſtical writers make an hierarchy 
of nine orders, in the laſt of » hich are angels, 


; G ö 


lam. We likewiſe read of evil angels, the minitters 
three of God's wrath ; as the deſiroying angel, the 
wories angel of death, the angel of Satan, the angel 
d mor the botiomleſs pit; another diſtinction of 


them is, that of fallen angat, who kept not 
their firſt eſtate, but rell trom their obedience 
into fin, for which they were expelled the 
regions of light, and cait down into Heil, to 
be reſerved in chains of darkneſs until the 
judgment of the gicat day. Angel is likewiſe 
che name of an ancient gold coin in England, 
having the figure of an angel engraved on it, 
of the value of 10s, Figutativeh, a perton 


ind oi exquifite beauty, and ſuperior to the com- 
y ; for mon run of mortals, Uſed as an adjective it 
the k mphies ſomething more than human, or ſu- 
urch U perlatively perfect 3 one of the order of angels. 


ANGELIC, a, ſometang reſembling, be- 


Ti "Eng to, or partaking of, the nature of an- 

the 0 'H oy 

Coileyt ANGETICA, /. a plant of great eſteem 

are got pmong Phyſicians, being repnted ſtomachic, 

res den "Tl, alexipharmic, and of great uſe in 
not 


dect. ſentid Levers and cuntayious diſtempere; 


AN 


but now chiefly regarded as a carminative, 

ANGE'LICAL, a. that which reſembles 

angsls; or which belongs to, or paitakes of 
the properties or nature of angels, 
ANGER, /- [ anger, Sax. a deſite of 
thwarting the happineſs of another, on ' ac- 
count of an 1nju:ry received. The word ar-. 
ger implies a paſlion more internal and laſting 3 
whereas the expreſſtion in a paſſion carries in 
its idea a fudden external guſt of anger, ſhort 
but. violent. : 

To ANGER, v. @. to injure cr offend 3 
perſon, ſo as to provoke him to reſentment, 
or to defire ro thwart une's happineſs. : 

A'NGERLY, ad, in the manner of, cr 
lik-, a perſon who reſents an injury. 

ANGINA, /. a diſeaſe or ſwelling in the 
throat, called the quinſey. 5 
ANGIO'CRAPHY, ſ. [4% and yp4pw, 
way a deſcr:ption of the veſſels or tubes of 
the human body. 

ANGIO'LOGY, /. [ 4y{#% and xi, Gr.] 
a treatiſe or diſcourſe of the veſſels of the 
human body. | _ | 

ANGLE, g. [argulus, Lat.] in Geometry, 
the meeting of two lines Which incline to 
each other, and meet in a point, [2 

ANGLE, ſ. [ angel, Sax. ] an inſtrument 
to catch fiſh with, conſiſting of a line, hock, 
and red. 2 =; 

To ANGLE, v. à. to fiſh with a hook, 
line, and red, Figuratively, to entice by ſome 
allurements or artifice, 


ANGLE-ROD, /. the rod to which the 
line and hook are faſtenedgn angling, | 

ANGLER, /. he that fiſhes with a rod, 
hook, and line, | 

A'NGLES, ſ. the nation from whence our 
iſland and people are named, who are ſup- 
poſed to have come from a city formerly 
named Arge, in the kingdom of Denmark ; 
in Latin they were called Cen: Arglorum, the 
n.tion of the Angels; and in their own lan- 
guage, Enpla. 

A*'NGLESEA, or ANGLESEY, the iſle of, 
is the moſt weſtern county of North Wales. 
It is 24 miles in length, 14 in breadth, and 
ſends che member to parliament. It is ſepa- 
rated from the continent by the river Meni, 
which divides it from Carnarvonſhire, and on 
every Other fide ſurrounded by the ſca, It is 
a fertile ſpot, and abounds in corn, cattle, 
fieſh, fiſh, and fowls, with very good mill- 
ſtones and grind-ſtones. The chief rown is 
Beaumar.s, which is 2414 miles diſtant from 
London. | 

A*NGLICISM, /. [from Ae, Lat.] a 
method of expreſſion peculiar to the Engiiſh 
language. 

ANGIING, we: bal noun, the diverſion of 
fiſhing by a rod, line, and hook, armed with 
a tait, 

'A'NGMERING, a village on the ſea coaſt 
of Suiſex, whoſe fair is July 30, for pedlats 
wares, Diſtant 63 miles rom London, a 


% 


| Q 3 A'HCRILY, 


ANI 


reſentment on account of ſome injury. 

ANGRY, a. defirous of revenge, on ac- 
count of fome affront ; highly diſpleaſcd. 

A'NGUISH, ſ. [angiifſe, Fr.] exceſſive 
pain, applied to the body. Immoderate, or 
the highet degree of ſorrow, anxiety and 
torture, applied t6 the mind. : ; 

A'NGUISHED, 4. to he affected with the 
. profoundeſt anxiety, torture, and ſorrow, on 
account of ſome calamity. f 
ANGULAR, a. [from angulus, Lat. ] that 
which has corners or angles. 

'* ANGULARITY, /. the quality of having 
angles or corners. | 

A'NGULARLY, ad. with angles and cor- 
ners, like an angle, $i 
* A'NGULATED, 3. [from argulus; Lat.] 
that which has angles or corners. 

A'NGULOUS, 3. [from angulus, Lat.] 
that which has corners or angles. 

A'NGUS, a ſhire of Scotland, having 
Merns on the N, the German Ocean on the 
E. the Frith of Tay, which divides it from 
the ſhire of Fife, on the S. and the ſhires of 
Perth and Gowry on the W. It has many 
Iakes and hills, but is fruitful in corn and 
paſtures, 


ANHELA'TION, ſ. [from anbels] a ſhort- 


nels of breath, or quickneſs of breathing, 
occaſioned by running, or going up any high 
and ſteep place. 
* ANYGHTS, ad. in the night-time, or 
every night, 
" ANYLITY, ſ. [| anilitas, Lat. ] old age, con 
Kdered as it reſpects a woman. Figufatively, 
applied either as a term of honour or reproach. 
ANIMADVE'RSION, Ff. [ animoadwerfoo, 
Lat.] a taking nctice of a fault with ſome de- 
gree of anger, ſeverity, or diſpatch. Puniſh 
ment, cenſure, or the execution of the laws; 
conſideration, reſſection. 
ANIMADVERSIVE, 3. [from animad- 
verde, L*t.] that which has power to make the 
mind attend to, or conſider any particular ob 
ject; that which has the power of judging. 
IO ANIMADVERT, v. n. | animadrerto, 
Lat.] to cenſure, to blame, including the ſe- 
condary idea of deied in the puifon animad 
verted on, together with authority, diſplea- 
ſure, and ſeverity in the animadverter, 


ANIMADVE'RTER, f. he who inflicts 


uniſhment, cr paſſes cenſure on crimes. 
ANIMAL, ſ. { animal, Lat.] a being, con- 
ſiſting of a budy and a ſoul; diſtinguiſhed from 
pure foirit, with reſpe& to its corporeal part, 
and trom mere matter by its ſpiritual. Ari. 
mal, uſed as an adjective, implies ſomething 
which rcilartes-to animals, or beings poſſeſſed 
of ſcul. Animal ſecretion, is the act whereby 
the juices of the body are ſeparated and ſe- 
crete from the common mad of the blood, 
by means of the glands. Animal ſpirits, are 


a fine ſubtile juice, ſuppoſed to be the great 


awfrument of muſcular motion and ſenſation. 


claſs of beings endowed with animal lif, 


ANI 


ANORILLVY, 24. a in manner which beſpeaks | Animal Syſtem, denotes and includes the 


hole 


n : e; or 
in general, an animal kingdom. * 


ANIMA'LCULE, animalcula, Lat.] an 
animal ſo ſmall as to be inviſible to the naked 
eye. Animalcules are ſeen only by the agg. 
ance of the microſcope, and are vaſtly more ny. 
merous than any other part of the creation but 
the ſpecies, on examination, are found to be ex. 
tremely few. The moſt obvious diftinQion 
among them is, that ſome have, and ſome 
have not tails; that ſome have, and other; 
have not any viſible limbs. Accordingly Dr 
Hill has ranged them under three claſſe: 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of Gymnia, Cer. 
caria, Arthronia ; the firſt containing thoſe 
which have no viſible limbs, nor any tail: 
the ſecond, thoſe which haye tails; the third, 
thoſe which have viſible limbs, Animalcule, 
are diicovered by microſcopes in moſt liquors, 
as water, wine, vinegar, &c. in ſeveral cha. 
lybeat waters, in oats, barley, &c. and in the 
puſtules of the itch, 

ANIMA'LITY, f. [from animal, Lat.] the 
ate of exiſtence, 

To A'NIMATE, v. a. | animo, Lat.] to gixe 
life to; to quicken; to. join, or un te, a ſoul io a 
body. Figuratively, applied to muſical inftry. 
ments, to enliven, to make vocal, to inſpire 
with the power of harmony; to communicate 
doldneis to; to encourage, or excite, 

ANI MATE, @. [asimatus, Lat.] that 
which is endued with a ſoul; that which has 
life, or the properties of an animal. 
| A'NIMATED, part. that which has a 
great deal of life; vigorous; ſpirited, 

ANIMA TION, /. the act of bringing 
into exiſtence, or enduing with ſife both vege- 
table and animal. The ſtate wherein the 
ſoul and body are united; the enjoy ment of 
life. 

ANIMATTIVE, 3. that which has the 
power of communicating a ſoul or principle of 
life; that which has the power of enlivening, 
encouraging, or making vigorous. 

ANIMA'TOR, / that which enlivens, or 
confers the principle of life, 3 

ANIM OSE, e. [ animoſus, Lat.] full of ſpi- 
rit; violent; courageous; vegement. 

ANIMO'SITY, /. [animoſitas, Lat.] a diſ. 
poſition of mind wherein a perſon is inclined 
to hinder the ſucceſs, thwart the happineſs, or 
ditturb the tranquillity of another; it includes 
in it a degree of enmity, and is oppoſite e 
ſriendſnip or benevolence. | 
A'NISE, /. is a ſmall feed, of a hot nz. 
ture, good to expel wind out of he bowe!s 
and ſtomach, and is uſed by confeCtioners n 
ſugar-plums, &c. By diſtillation there 15 en. 
tracted from it an oil, which, as well as that 
expreſied from it when bruiſed, anſwers al 
the purpoſes of the ſeed itſelf; 2 d my 
the diſtillation there comes off a water c: K 
aniſced waier, a well known cordial and cat. 


— 


minative. | ANKLE, 


* 


r,, oa. ww: iz 


1 th Jnr 


, . ; 1 7 . : 
Cingular] firft fruits ; or a year's income of a 


married to. this lady during his firſt exile, in 


* 
ANN 


joint which 

KLE, . ſanclesw, Sax. I the join 
hy 18 Elte the foot. Ankle-bone, the 
eber hone at che ankle, 
F NN ANb, the capital, and 7 parliament 
n of the ſhire of Annandale, in Scotland. 
M Ranks in a fertile country, 'about three 


miles hl 
FO ANALIST, . one who writes or com- 
| 1nals, | 

PI ANALS, . [it bas no fingular. annales, 
Lat ] x narrative wherein the tranſactians are 
di elted into periods, confiſting each of one 
— or relations which contain the public 

urrences of a ſingle year. : 

A NNATES, . [annates, Lat. it has no 


ſpicrtual It ving- In ancient times they were 


given 10 the pope throughout all Chriſtendom, 


ef Solway Frith, and 70 S. of loſt 3-,0co men, bad 


ANN 
ceſsful attempt on Cadiz,—Vigo taken by 
the Engliſh and Dutch, Oct. 12, 1702, 
Admiral} Bembow betrayed, —The-great ſtorm, 
Nov. 1703.— Order of the Thiftle revived. —- 
Victory at Schellenburgh.— The great battle 
at Hochſtet or Blenheim, wherein the French 
10,000 men taken 
prifoners, and marſhal Tallard their general, 
Aug. 1704.—The ſea-ſight off Malaga, in the 
Tame y. Avg. 13. — The battle of Ramihes, 
May 12; the union between England and 
Scotland, ſigned July 22; and the battle of 
Purin, all in 1706.—The battle of Almanza, 
Apr. 14, 1707,—Sir Cloudeſly Shovel wreck - 
ed on the rocks of Scilly.—The battle of 
Oudegnard, June 39: Minorca taken by gen, 
Stanhope, Sept, 18: the action of Wynnen- 
dale, Sept. 28: the city of Liſle taken, Oct. 
12, 1708.— The battle of Malplaquet, Sept. 


on the deceale of a biſhop, abbot, or patiſh 11, 1709. — Dr. Sacheverell ſentenced, March 


I; aid by his ſucceſſor. In England 
8 them firſt of ſuch foreigners 
a5 he conferied benefices upon, by way of pro- 
vifion z but afterwards they were demanded of 
all other clerks, on their admiſſion to bene- 
fees, At the Reformation they were taken 
from the pope, and veſted in the king; and, 
laſtly, queen Anne te tored them to the 
church, for the augmentation of poor livings, 

ANNE, q. of Gr, Britain, This amiable 
and illuſtrious princeſs was deſcended trom a 
race of kings, the moſt ancient of any in 
Europe, She was ſecond daughter of James 
duke of York, afterwards king James II. by 
Mrs. Anne Hyde, eldeſt daughter of Edward 
Earl of Clarendon. The duke was privately 


1659, In 1659 ſhe was, by an order ol 
couacil, declared ducheſs of York, and to 
have the precedency of the princeſs of Orange 
and the q. of Bohemia. The ducheſs died at 
the palace of St. James's, March 51, 1671; 
ſhe had iflue by the d. 4 ſons and 4 daughters; 
Charles, b. Oct. 22, 1670; Mary, b. Ap. 30, 
1662; James, b. Jul 12, 1663; Anne, b. 
Feb. 6, 1664; Charles, b. July 4, 1665; 
Edgar, b. Sept. 14, 1667; Henrietta, b. Jan. 
13, 1669; and Katharine, b. Feb. 9, 1670 
of whom Charles, James, Charles, and Hen- 
netta died in her life time; and Ecpar and 
Katharine cid not ſurvive her a ea; but 
Mary and Anne lived to be queens of Eng- 
land, Princeſs Mary was about 9 v. old, ana 
princeſs Anne about 9, at the death of their 
mo her. On the death of k. Will. itl, who 
died on Sunday, *ar h 8, 1702, about 8 in 
the morning, prince!s Anne wan, about 3 the 
lame afternbon, pr claimed q. of Gr. Britain, 
France, and IrelanJ, in the cities of London 
and Wedtminſter, and was crowned April 23, 
following. the moft remarkable events in 
ber ein were, War declared againſt France 
and Span, May 4, 1702. — Pr. Geo, made 
lord high admiral, —The earl, aſterwards d ke 
« Marlborough, seneraliſhmo. An uiſuc 


ö 


20: q. Anne changes her miniſtry, Aug. 8: 
che battle of Saragoſſa, Aug. 9: general Stan- 
nope taken priſoner at Briuhega, Nov. 26; 
and the battle of Villa Vicioſa, Nov, 293 
1710. — The d. of Ormond ſeparates the Bri- 
tiſh forces from the Allies, July 5; and the 
action of Denain, July 13, 1712.,—The 
peace of Utrecht ſigned March 30, 1714. 
Sunday, at à little after 5 o'chock in the 
moraing, Aug. 1, 1714, the q. died, having 
fired 49 y. 5 m. and 64, and reigned 12 y. 
and 5 m. wanting 7 d. There had been a 
new vault made on the S. fide and towards 
the E. end of Hen, ViT's chapel, to depoſit 
the body of k. Charles II, in which that 
prince, q. Mary, k. Will. III, and pr. George 
ot Denmark were laid. Here the remains of 
q. Anne were Ikewife depoſited; and there 
being no mo-e room left, the vault is cloſgd 
with brick-work. She had becn married to 
his royal hizhnefs pr, Geo. brother to the then 
k. of Denmark, July 28, 1683, by whom ſhe 
rad a daughter Rill-born, May 12, 168: ; 
lady Mary, b. June 2, 16$;, died Feb. 16903 
lady Anne Sophia, b. May 12, 1686, died 
red follos ing; William d. of Glouceſter, b. 
July 24, 160, and lived tilt 1: years of age; 
Mary, b. Oct. 1690, and lived long enougu to 
he baptized; and Ceo, who died ſoon after 
he was b. Prince Geo. her hyihang, died Oct. 
28, 1710. This princeſs was the glory and 
happineſs of Rer people, and famous tor her 
biety and unlimited charity. Her reign may 
de called bloodle's,* not one perſon having 
been executed, at leaſt beheaded, for treaſon 
during the whole courſe of it; which cannot 
be ſaid of any reien fince the time f Edw. 1 
who died-in 1397. 
Rapinx. 5 | 
To ANNE A'L, [ annee/] a. a. | Klan, Sax, 
to heat glaſs fo as to'make it retain th= colours 
l-id on it. To heat glats after it is blown, to 
prevent its breaking; to heat any think ſo as 
to yive it temper. r 


TO ANNE X, vv. a. 


Tindal's Centinuation of 


1 


[ annete, Lat.] to join, 
W . or 


ce 


* 


ANN 


or ſubjoin as 2 ſupplement ; to connect; to 
unite with. To belong to; to join as a pro- 
perty. Uted as a ſubſtantive, properties, or 
attributes. 

ANNE'XION, /. the adding of ſomething 
as an enforcement, ſupplement, or aid; addi- 
tion. 

ANNEXMENT, /. ſomething which is 
joined to another. | | 

To ANNYHILATE, v. a. [annibilo, Lat.] 
to reduce to nothing ; to deprive of exiſtence. 
To put an end to; to extinguiſh; to deſtroy 
utterly, 

ANNIH!LA'TION, /. the act by which 
the very exiſlence of a thing is entirely de- 
ſtroyed. 

ANNIVE'RSARY, ſ. [ anniverſarius, Lat.] 
the return of any remarkable day in the calen- 
dar. Some public rejoicing performed in ho- 
nour of the anniverſary day. | 

ANNIVE'RSARY, a. [nn, ſarius, 2 
that which falls but once in the regular courſe 
of every year; annual, or yearly, 

ANNO Dou, [Lat.] expreſſed by ab- 
breviature, A. D. 1772, i. e. in the year of 
our Lord one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
ſeventy-two. 

ANNOTA'TION, /. [annotatio, Lat.] ex- 
planations of the difficult paſſages of an au- 
thor, written by way of notes. 

ANNOTA'TOR, /. [Lat.] a perſon who 
explaius the difficult paſſages of an author; a 
commentator. 

To ANNOQU'NCE, v. 4. [annoncer, Pr.] 
to proclaim; to reveal publicly, To pro- 
nounce z to ſentence, In a judicial ſenſe, to 
condemn to. 8 

To AN NOV, v. a. [arnyer, Fr.] to dif- 
turb; to vex; to make a perton uncaly, 

ANNO'Y, ſ. an attack. Trouble, misfor- 
tune, or any tate which is productive of anxiety, 

ANNO'YANCE, /. that which occaſions 
any trouble, inconvenience, dillike, injury, 
or hurt; the ſtate wherein a perſon is affected 
with the fight, hearing, ſceing, &c. of a diſ- 

reeable object. 

ANNO'YFR, ſ. the perſon who cauſes any 
annoyance, diſlike, trouble, or loathing. 

ANNUAL, @. [amvel, Fr.] every year, 
or yearly. Far the whole duration of a year; 
that which endures only one year, 
A'NNUALLY, a4. every year, yearly. 

ANNU'ITANT, /. [fiom annus, Lat.] he 
that poſſeſſes or receives an annuity. 

ANNUITY, /f. [ annuite, Fr.] a yearly re- 
venue, paid every year during: a perſon's liſe, 

certain term of years; a yearly allowance. 

To ANNU'L, u. a. from nullas, Lat.] 
2yplicd to laws, to deprive them of their 
furce ; to abrogate; to aboliſh, Made imper- 
ceptible, or, as if deprived of their exiſtence, 
acd annihilated. 

ANNULaR, . ſannulus, Lat.] round, 
circular, having the torm of a ring: alſo an 
agpeiiation in Anatomy, given to ſeveral pargs 


of the body; thus the annular is 
cartilage of the larynx, or throat 


ANO 


the ſecon; 


ligament, that which encomp 8 
l 


and binds the bones of the arm to . 
nular proceſs, or protuberance, part 7 ar 
medulla oblongata. The fourth or tin 4 * 
is likewiſe called annular, $ Unger 
- ANNULARY, 8. [from annulus 
the form of rings. 8 
: ag el” ſ. [ annulus, 
ring. In Heraldry, uſed for a m 

perſon is the fifth b. other. 3 
a part of the coat of ſeveral ſami ies, "Wire 
a mark or dignity, In Architecture, the * 
ſquare member in the Doric capital vey 
the quarter round: likewiſe a flat mould. 
_—_— to the other parts of the 0 
which derives its name from i "By 
the column. . furrounding 
 ANNU'LLING, part. noun, the i 
abolithing, or repeating of an act, 2 
1 5 1 v. 4. ¶ amumery, 
at. ] to reckon ot count a perſon or thing! 
a liſt, or part of a — gy OY 
ANNUMERA'”TION, ſ. ſomethi 

to a number. Ie * 
To AN NU NCIATE, v. a, [annuncis, Lat 


Lat.] in 
Lat.] a ſmall 


= 


known before. 
ANNUNCIA'TION, /. the tidings brought 


the incarnation of Jeſus Chrift; in m 
of which a feftiva) ge been inſtitutes = x 
8 and ſolemnized the 25th of March. 

A'NODYNE, 1 a and dun, Gr.] a reme- 
dy which abates the force of pain, and rendes 
it more tolerable. 

To ANOINT, v. a. [ vindre, Fr.] to rub 
with ſome fat, or greaſy preparation, To 
conſecrate by union. 

ANO'INTER, /. the perſon who anoints, 

ANOMALISTICAL, 98. irregular. Ars 
maitflical year, in Aſtronomy, the ſpace of 
time wherein the earth paſſes through her 
orbit, and differing from the common year, og 
account of the preceſſion of the equinoxes, 

ANO'MALGOUS, a. [a and Hi, Gr.] 
in Grammar, ſuch words as are not conbiſtent 
with the rules of declining, &c. In Aſtrono- 
my, that which ſeemingly deviates, from iu 
regular motion. 

ANO'MALOUSLY, ad. in a manner not 
conſiſtent with eſtabliſhed laws or rules; in ag 
irregular, uncommun, ox extraordinary MANNeT, 

ANO'MALY, , { anomalie, Fr. } a deviation 
from the eftabliſked rules and laws, whether 


of ſcience. In Aſtronomy, applied to a pli- 
net, is that whereby it differs from the aphe- 
lion or apogee. 

ANOMOE'ANS, in Church Hiſtory, 28. 
cient heretics, who held, that the Son wa 
of a different nature from, and in no ſort 
like that of, the Father, This was the name 
by which the Pure Ariaus were nee 


to bring tidings; to declare ſomething un- 


by the angel Gabriel to the Virgin Mary ef 


th ſe of nature, ſoci- ties, or particular branches 


ANT 


iſtinction to the 8emi-Arians. who! 
keneſs of nature in the Son, 


that they denied, with the 


rad 
ledged a I 
Hef oo hs conſubſtantiality of the 
Sat? The Semi-Arians condemned the Ano- 
mo in the council of Seleucia; and the 
— in their turn, condemned the 
* . Ari ans in the council of Conſtantinople. 
6 NON ad. ſoon after any time expreſſed; 
vickly. 4% Not without deſign at that pre- 
4 t. as ſhall be made out anon. Glarend. 
hea applied to vicifſitude, revolution, or 
change of action, it ſignifies then, aitcr- 
wards, or ſometimes, “ On hill ſometimes, 
n ſhady vale.” Par. Reg. 
'NYMOUS, a. Ia and ue, Gr. ] that 
which has not yet received a name. Applied = 
books or publications, that which 1s without a 
name, or that which has not the avth-r name. 
ANO'NY MOUSLY, 4d. in ſuch a manner 
vithout a name. 
g AuORE NT, . among Phyſicians, a 
lo»thing of food, or want of appetite, pro- 
ceeding from indigeſtion. E : 
ANO'THER, pren. applied to things, ſome- 
thing not like that which is mentioned ; diffe- 
rent. Becauſe he had arether ſpirit.“ Numb, 
xix. 24. Applied to number, or ſucceſhon, 
one more 3 an addition; beſides. Applied to 
identity, not the ſame. Joined with one, it 
implies a thing mutually performed ; ſome- 
thing reciprocal, © If we love one another, 
Cod dwelleth in us. 1 J. iv. 12. 

To AN SW ER, [in pron. the e is dropped] 
v. n, [andſwarian, Sax. ] to ſprak in return 
to a queſtion, To reply to an objection; to 
vbviate or give a ſolution; to aſſign reaſons ; 
to be accountable for, or ſatisfy any claim or 


in cont 
ack no& 


£nn 1 


ANO 


i 


| 


| 


ANT 


ANTA'LGIC, a. in Medicine, that which 
ſoftens or mitigates pain. 

ANTAPHRODUITIC, a. in Pharmacy, 
efficacious againſt the venereal diſeaſe. , 

ANTAPOPLECTIC, a, in Pharmacy, 
remedies fur the apoplexy. 

ANTARCTIC, a. [An and apzr:;, Gr.] 
that which is oppoſite to the arc ic, applied in 
Aſtronomy, to the ſouthern pole and circle. 
The antar&ic pale, in Aſtronomy, is the ſouth 
pole, or that part of the heavens to which the 
touth end of the earth's axis points. The an- 
taric circle is one of the lefler circles of the 
ſphere, parallel to the equator, and 23 deg. 
30 min, diſtant from the ſouth pole. The 
aatarFic pole, in Geography, is the ſouthern 
extremity of the earth's axis. e 

A'NTE, [Lat.] a particle ſignifying before, 
and frequently uſed in compoſition; as, ante- 
dilurien, that which exifted before the Flood; 
arte chamber, a room which muſt be paſſed 
through before you can enter into a chamber 
or a room which leads to a chamber, 

To ANTECEDE, v. a. [| antecedo, Lat. ] to 
have a prior exiſtence; to precede, or go before. 

AN | ECE'DENCE, ſ. priority of exiſtence; 
exiſtence before ſome period or being. | 

ANTECEDENT, @.[ anteced. ns, Lat. Ipriorz 
before; or exiſting before, © Without any ante- 
cedent ſins.“ Soth. Uled lubſtantively, it im- 
phes the thing which is prior in time, or which 
muſt have gone before. It is indeed the neceſ- 
fa. y antecedent.” Sourb, In Grammar, the noun 
which, in the order of conſtruction, goes before 
a relative; as, © Cb iſt who redeemed us.“ The 
word Chri/ is the antecedent which goes before 
the rel tive, gobbo. In Logic, the firſt part, or 
propoſition, of an enthymeme, or ſyllogiſm, 


” 
] 


| 


debt; to pay; to bear a proportion; to be 
be proportionate to. To vindicate; or be re- 
ceived as a witneſs, teſtimonv, or voucher in 
a perſon's behalf, © So ſhall my rightcouſ- 
nels anſever for me.“ Gen, xxx. 33. 

A'NSWER, ſ. [ anſwware, Sax. ] an informa - 
tion, or reply to a queſtion ; a ſolution of any 
dificulty, or objection. | 

ANSWERABLE, 4. that which will ad- 
mit of a reply, | 

A'NSWERABLY, ad. in proportion; in 
a manner which correſponds with, cr is 
ſuitable to, 

ANSWERER, /. one who gives ſuch in- 
formation as a queſtion requires; he that 
ſolves, obyiates, or clears up the objections of 
an advertary, He who writes againſt another 
la any controverſy, 

ANT, . | emert, Sax. I ſmall inſets, remark- | 
able for their induſtry, tenderneſs and @conomy, | 

ANTA'GONIST, Ff. [avri and a, 
Gr.] applied to perſons as ſuch, one who con 
tends with another. Applied to writes, he 
who oppoſes the opinions or ſer” ments of ano- 
char; an Oppoſite, | 
To ANTAGONITE, v. a. [a and 4 
„, Gr ] 19 rive, or contend ax alnſt maker 


N 


Lat. 


conſiſting of two propoſitions only; as, * Chrif 


is rijen from the dead; therefore we are te- 


deemed :" the words in Italic are the antecedent, 

ANTECESSOR, | [ Lat. Jonewhoprecedes, 
or is hefore another in the order of time. 

ANTECHA'MBER, /. | written generally, 
but 1mproperly, anticbember | a chamber which 
leads to a ſtate room, or chief apartment. 

To AN'TEDATE, v. @. [ante and do, 
datum, I. at.] to place too early, or befure its 
real pericd, To enjoy a thing in imagination 
before it exiſſs. 

ANTEDILU VIAN, a. from arte and di- 
luvitm, Lat.] that which exiſted, or had 3 


being before the flood. Uſed ub antively for 


the perſons who lived before the flood. 
A'NTELOPE, ſ. [ vr} and N, Or.] in 
atural Hiftory, a kind of goat with curled” 
r wreathed horns. | 1 
ANTEMERKTDIAN, @. [ante and meridies, 
before noon, | 
ANTEMU'NDANE, à. that which was 
before the creation of the world. 
ANTEPENU'LT, wr ANTEPENTLTI. 
MA, /. [Lat.] in Grammar, the lat yHable 


but two of a word; as the-iyllable iin the 
word antepenuitims. 


0 


- 


* 


AN'T E's 


A NT 


ANTE RIOR, or ANTF/RIOUR, 2. 
[Lat.] that which is before another with 1e- 
gard to time or place, 

ANTERIORITY, /. | from anterior, Lat.] 
the ſtate of being before another, with reipect 
to time or place, 

A'NTES, ſ. large pillars that fupport the 
front of a building; alto a term uſed by gar- 
deners for the foremoſt or loweſt ranks of vines. 

AN THELMIUNTRIC, a. | avz; and i- 
6c, Or.] in Medicine, that which kills 
worms; a vermifuge, 

AN'THEM, /. | «>%vpzvos, Gr. J a hymn per- 
formed in two parts, by the oppaſite- members 
of a choir, Socrates lays, Ignatius was the 
inventor of it among the Greeks, and St. Am- 
broſe among the Latins. 

ANTHO'LOGY, /. a treatiſe of flowers 
a collection of the moſt beautiful paſſages of 
one or more authors; whence the collection 
of Greek epigrams is ſtiled Arthologia. 

ST. ANTHONY's FIRE, ſ. a kind of 
eryſipelasz which fee. 

ANTHRAX, . [Gr. ] a burning coal; a 
carbuncle, encompaſſed with fiery, ſharp, and 
painful-{wellings. 

ANTHROPZ'LOGY, /.{ from &:4>wm7:; and 
atyw, Gr. ] a diſcourie or treatiſe upon men, or 
human nature, confidered as in a ſtate of health, 
including the conſideration both of the body | 
and ſoul, with the laws of their motion. 

ANTHROPU'MANCY, ſ. [from &%w- 
e and peerriiz, Gr.) a ſpecies of divination, 
trom 1in{petting the entrails or viſcera of a | 
human budy, 

ANTHROPOMO'RPHITES, a ſect of 
ancient heretics, who taking eyery thing ſpo- 
ken of God in the Scripture in a literal ſenſe, 
particulayziy that paſſage in Geneſis, God made 
man aficr his own 1mage, maintained that God 
hid a human ſhape. I hey are likewiſe called 
Audeans, from Audeus their leader. 

AN]THROPOMORPHOUS, a. an ap- 
pellation given to whateyer reſembles the hu- 
man ferm; thus the mandrakes, among the 
plants; the monkey, among animals, &c. 

ANTHROPOT7HAGI, . [never uſed in 
the ſingular] ſavages who cat human fleſh. 

ANTHROPOPHAGYNIAN, a. like one 
of the Anthropophegt 3 in a terrifying, ter- 
x:ble, cr 1:vage. manner. 

ANTHACQPOUSCOPY, /. that part of phy- 
fintogy Which judges of a man's character, 
temper, Lumour, &c. from his complex10n, 
the 1;ncaments of his Face, features, &c. 

ANTIHYPNC'TICS, fo Medicines given 
to prevent ec ping. ; 

ANTI. [Gr.] a particle, which in compoſi- 
tinnsonihed i rers or cppoitey and in Works 
6! iiterature, is prefixed to the aniwers wrote in 
oppurition to an author; as Ani-Catones, the 
name of the an iwers Julius Cæſar wrote to the 
ogections mere againſt him by Cato. 

ANTIA CID, a, that which is of a nature, 


; 


the gout, 


ANT 


ANTIARTHRRITICS, ſ. remedies aLaing 
ANTIC, /. | entiquvys, Lat, ] one 
tricks, and Lie uſe of odd "bo. . 
geſtures; a Merry Andrew; a buifoon, ® 
ANTICHA'MBER, /. See A1 
BER, . 
A*'NTICHRIST, a name given by way of 
eminence by St. Paul to the man of fin, by 3 
of peraition, who is to precede the tecong a 
ing of our Saviour, and who is repreſemeg in 
the ſcripture, and in the Fathers, as the e . 
tome of every thing that is moſt impious, Cruel 
and abominable. His reign is ſuppoſed to con 
tinue three years and a half, Ouring which 
time there will'be a terrible perſecution, This 
is the opinion of the Papiſts; but the Proteſ. 
tants, as they difter from them, ſo they diſagree 
among themſelves; Orotius and Dr. Bam. 
mond ſuppoſing the time paſt, and the charyc.. 
ters to be finiſhed in the perſons of Caligula 
Simon Magus, and the Gnoſtics; but the 
more general opinion is, that the pope is the 
true Anichriftz and accordingly at a general 
council held at Gap in 1603, they inſeried in 
their conteſhons of faith an article d 
the pope to be Axticbriſt. 
AN TICHRIYSTIAYN, a. 
poſite to Chriſtianity, 
AN TICHRISTIANISM, ſ. any doctrine, 
or opinion, oppoſite er contrary to Chriſi. 
anity, a 
ANTICHRO'NISM, ſ. [nn and yo, 
Or.] contrary to the right order of time. 
ANTICIPATE, v. a. f enticipo, Lat.] to 
be beforchand with another in taking, ſo as 10 
diſappoint him that comes after. To do or 
enjoy a thing before its fixed period. 
ANTICIPA'TION, /. the dating a thing 
earlier than its due period. The enjoyment 
of a thing in imagination, before its real exit 
ence; a foretaſte, 
ANT{CLIUMANR, .. a ſentence, in which 
the laſt part is lower than the firſt, 
A'NTICEKLY, ad. in the manner of u 
antic or buffoon; with odd geſticulations and 
grimaces. 
AN'TICONVU'LSIVE, a, in Phyſic, ue. 
dicines againſt conmvulfions.. 
A'NTICOR, , among Farriers, is an in- 
flammation in 4 hoer ſc's throat, the fame 1 
quinſey with us, | | 
ANTICOU'R TIER, F. one who oppoſe 
the meaſures of the court, 
ANTIDO'TAL, 3. that which has the 
quality of pieven.ing the eſfects of any cont 


HAM. 


eclaring 


sion or poiton, 


A'NTIDOTE, /. | «video, Gr.] a med 
cine given to expel poiſon, dr prevent its c. 
fects, and to guard troth contagion. * 

ANTIEPILE'P'TIC, a. [from d and tr. 
Andie, Gr.] gn Medicine, remedies againk 
convulſions, | 


ANTPFLLES, , f properly Anriſles, fron 


ef::trary to acid; an alkah. 


3 


their Imallnef] 4 ſmall cluſter ef * 


- * 4 Li 


ANT 


Weſt Indies, 
N. Lat. and are diſtingut 
1 Leeward Iſlands. 

'GARITHM, . the complement 


the 
grees 
ward an 
ANTILO 
of a logarithm, 
go degrees. 1 FRY 13 
ANTILOGY, /. Lau. and dye, Gr. N 

tradition in its primary ſente, applied to choſe 
aſſages of an author, wherein there ſeems to 
really is, a manifeſt contradiction. 


thed into Wind- 


be, or 


ANTI-MONARCHICAL, a. Lavi and 
UnafRls, Gr.] chat which is contzary to mo- 


that ſpecies of government wherein 
the chief rule is inveſted in a ſingle perton. 
ANTIMO'NIAL, 4. that which coaliſts 
of, or has the qualities of antimony. 
/A/NNTIMONY, f. is a mineral fu ſtance of 
a metalline nature. Mines of all metals af- 
ford it, Its texture is ful! of little ſhining, 
| vcins or threads, like needles; brittle as vials, 
Ic deſtroys and diſſipates all metals fuſcd with 
it, except gold. In Phyſic, its uſes are 0 
various, that, according to its preparation, Mr. 
Bovie ſavs, That alone, or 1n company with 
one or two aſſociates, is ſufficient to furaiſh 
an Apothecary's ſhop, aniwering the Phyfi- 
cian's defire, whether he wants cathartics, 
emetics, diuretics, Sc. Anciently it was uſed 
as a paint to blacken men's and women's ep es, 
as appears from 2 Kings ix. 30. Jerem. iv. 30. 
and in the eaſtern countries it is uſed ror that 
urpſe to this day. 

ANTINEPRRITICS, /[.+ Medicines for 
diſcaſes in the reins and kidneys. 
ANTINO'MIANS, in Church Hiſtory, 
certain Heretics who firſt appeared about the 
year 1535, and ſo called becauſe they rejected 
the law, as5-of no uſe under the go'p?e! diipen- 
ſation ; that good works do not further, no: 
evil works hinder ſalvation; that the child of 
Gul cannot fin; that murder, adultery, drunk- 
enneſs, Ec. are üns in the wicked, but not in 


narchy, Or 


Fn ticn; and therefore Abraham's lying and 
d'iſſembling was no ſin; that the child of 


9722 deing once aiſured of ſalvation, never 
daubteth afterwards; that no man tfhouid be 
troodied in conſcience for ſin; that no Chrit- 
tien ſhould be exhorted to perform the duties 
o Chriſtian; that an Hypocrite may have 
al! the zraces which were in Adam before hs 
Wall; that Christ is the object of all grace; 
that n Chriſt an believeth or worketi any 
00d, but Chriſt only believeth and worketh 
Cos does not love any man for his heli 


| 


bl 


-- 


Ju:{th cation, 
ESE ” ” . \ 

N LINOM) „ J. [dvr and weg, Gr, 

ontradiction between two laws, 

Loo - * p 

ies or parts of the tame law, 
ANTiPARA LEI. 


e., Gr. 


or two arti- 


* 


* * : . 
[a and WA A- 


RE BY, Medicine, remedies for the paily. 
gaink f f 1 Al 141 „ fo [au r. and T4095. Gr. ] 

natural averſion to any particular object; 
from wa 2 0 ſtrongly, as neither 40 de 
LY Mtrowed by the wi nor reaſon, "0 


extending from 18 to 24 de- 


or its difference from one a 


ö 


bes; that ſandtifcation is no evidence of! 


] | 


ANT 


ANTIPERIYSTASIS, J. [ ay7; 2nd Tp! pas 
Aal, Gr.] in Philoſopby, the acliun ot tuo 
contrary qualities, whereby the force of the one 
is 1ncreaſed by the oppotition of the other, 
This doctrine was eſpouſed by the Per patetics; 
but is exploded by Mr. Boyle, in 118 hiſtory of 
cold, 

ANTIPHONY, /. the anſwer mede by one 
Ge of the chuir to the other, when a hymn or 
anihem 1s ſung alternately, or between them. 

ANTIPSRASIS, /. is a figure in Rheto- 
ric, Whereby the ute of words is applied in a 
ſenſe op poſite to their true meanings. Allo an 
ironical manner of ſpeaking, that intends the 
contrery to the pliin meaning of the words 
made uie af. 

AN'TFPODAL, a. thoſe who are antipodes 
with reſpect to their fituation, 

ANTI FODES, ſ. [by ſome accented on 

the laſt ſyiJable but one, and vittoully pro- 
nounced as if a word of thice ſyllables, ar and 
wWites, Gr.] in Geography, thoſe who hve on 
the contrary ſide of the globe, with their feet 
cirely oppoſite to ours; or thoſe who live ſo 
nametrically oppoſite to each other, that if a 
right line were continued through the earth, 
each of its extremities would touch the feet of 
ne of the parties, 
ANTIQUARY, /. [ antiguarius, Lat. ] one 
who apples himſelf to the ftudy of antiqui- 
ies; whether they be mottocs, inſcriptions, 
2r enc1.nt manuicripts z and mak& collections 
tor chat purpaſe. 

To A'NTiQUATE, v. a. [antiguo, Lat.] to 
render uteleſs; in the paſſive, to be grow: out 
of uſe. 

ANTIQUATEDNESS, /. the ſtate of being 

out of vogue or ule; the being obiolete. 
L ANTIQUE, a. [antike or ante. (anti, 
Fr.] that which was in vogue in ancient times, 
in oppnfti un to modern. Thy which is really 
vie; „hoſe antiquity is genviac and indiſpu- 
table. Old-taſhionedz out of the faſhion ; 
Uncuuth, and ridiculous for its antiquity. 
Ted woſtantively, for a genuine piece of an- 
tiquny, or a relic of the ancicnts, 4 Both 
very ch ice gatigzes.” Swifi's Will, A 
fulhion is d when it ceaſes to be in uſe 
ancient uhen its we has been ſ.me time paſt; 
ant.gus when it nas been a long time ancien“. 


4 


4 

ANTIQUITY, /.{errigriras, Lat.] that time 
or period which has long preceded the pretcat. 
Anient writers, thoſe who lived in former 
times; the hiſtories wrote at a g eat diſtance be- 
tore the piefent period, Long lite; or odd age. 

1 17 — ' _- 

AN i FoCIl, %. the people who have their 
thadows praſected oppohte ways. The peopig 
of tne Northern hemiſphere are Aue to 
thaſe of the Southern; the one projecting has 
dJowsS at noon towafes the Noch, the other 
{Oward- 166 South. 

ANTISCORBU'PICAL, a. In, Gr. ant 
erh. Lac, in Medicine, remedies againtt 
the (carry, 8 


AN VISE'PTICKS, /. among Phyficia 


* 


ns, 
all 


| 


* 


ANV 


all ſubſtances that refit patrefaction are ſo] 
Ernominated ; and are of uſe in all putrid, 
malignant, and peſtilential cates. | 
ANT'ISPASIS, /. the revullion of any) 
humour. 
AN'TISPASMO'DIC, a. that which has 
the power ot giving relief in the cramp. 
ANTISPA'STIC, a. Medicines which 
cauſe a revruifion. 
ANTISPLENE”TIC, a, in M. dicine, re- 
medics againſt the ſplcen, | 
ANTI'STROPHE, /. the fecond ſtanza in 
every three, in an ode ſung in pays. Alſo 


2 figure in Grammar, by which two things] 


mutually dependent on one another are rect- 
procally converted; as, the ſervant of the 
ma fer, and the maſier of the ſervant. 

ANTISTRUMA'TICKS, 3. in Medicine, 
remedies againſt a ſcrophulous humour, or the 
King's evil, | 

ANTITHESIS, / [Gr. in the plural anti- 
tbeſe:] in Rhetoric, a figure wherein oppoſite 
qualities are placed in contrat, or compared 
with each cther, in order to illuſtrate, amphify, 
and adorn the ſpeech of ag orator, or piece of 
any author: a heautifv) inſtance of this is in 
the following verſe of Denham—** Tho” deep, 
yet clear; tho' gentle, yet not dull, Sec, 

A'NNTITYPE, /. in Divinity, that which 
is formed according to a model or pattern; 
a general g militude or reſemblance of cir- 
cumſtances. 

ANTITY'PICAL, 2. that which anſwers 
to ſome type. 

ANTIVENE'REAL, @. in Medicine, re- 
medies againſt venereal comglaints. 

A'NTLERS, ſ. [and:uiilier, Fr.] among 
Hunters, the firſt pearls which grow about the 
bur of a deer's horns: fometimes uſed in a 
more general ſenſe for any of the branches. 

ANTOE'CI, /. [has no fingular, from a»; 
and eli, Gr.] in Geogrophy, thoſe who lite 
under the ſame ſemi circle of the meridian, 
but in different paraliels, the one being as far 
diſtant ſtom the equator S. as the others are N. 
Their longitude is the ſame, as are likewiſe 
their noon, midnight, ard all their days: but 
their ſeaſons are contrary, it being autumn 
with the one, when it is ſpring with the 
other, &c. The inhabitants of Peloponn. ſus 
are the Amcci to thoſe of the Cape of Cood 
Hope. ü 

ANTONOM SIA, F. a figure cf Rheto- 
ric, byw ich the fret name of one thing 
1 arp! ce th fevertl others, Thus we ſay the 
Cr. or jor Cicero; a man extremely cruel, we 
Call a Nro; 2nd we ſay the Philoſopher io 
at oe Arie. 

ANTRE, /. (tre, Fr.] a cavern; a den. 

ANVIL, /. [z jille, Sax. ] in is primary 
fen Seaton, x targe mals of iron, on which 
handicrafts lay their werk to force, or beat it 
tons d fined ſhgpe. In a ſecondary ſenſe it 
plies any thing winich is ſubject to blows. 
F:guraiiicly, uied with the particle fon, it 


48 


implies, that a thing is in agitation. zs; 
dineſs, or under e NR K N. 
what was upon the anvil,” "ing 
ANUS, ſ. [Lat.] in Anatomy, 
fice of the inteſtines, thro' which t 
menta are . diſcharged by fool; likewir 
(mall hole in the third ventricle of the "as a 
In Botany, the poſterior, or back p 
a monopetalous flower, or that which EAT 
one petal, bn 
ANXT ETV, ſ. [| anxietas, Lat. | 
nels of the Sd by its N 
the conſequence of ſome futute cent. x 
ANXIOUS, 2. | anxtus, Lat.] uneaſy e 
ac count of the uncenainty of ſome event, Y f 
ſolicitous about any future event; difturbed 
or not bearing with an cqual temper of ming 
the impreſſion of any preſent evil, 

ANY, a. [an g, Sax. ] applied to time, i. 
denores either of the parts of which it ig 4 
poſed. 5 Ary time theſe four hours,” Shale, 
Applied to ſpace, either of its parts withyy 
reſtriction, „ Motion begun any where he. 
low.” LZocke. One, in oppoſition to none, 
&« Neither is there any that can deliver,” 
Deut. xxxii. 30. 

AO RTa, /. [opri, Gr.] the great artery 
riſing immediately out of the left ventricle of 
the heart; the trunk out of which all the 
other arteries ſpring, and the great canal from 
whence the blood is conveyed to every part of 
the human body, 

APA'CE, ad. applied to things in motion, 
fwiftly ; applied to time, quickly or ſpeedily; 
and applied to the tranſition from one tit 
another, in haſte, with ſpeed. 

APAGO'GICAL, a. a fort of demonſtia- 

tion, or indirect way of proof, by ſhewing 
the abſurdity cf the c. ntrary, 
_ A'PANAGE, /. in France, a ſettled por. 
tion of lands 2fligned by the ſovercign fer the 
ſubhſtence of his youn er ſons, which revert 
to the crown in failure of male iſtue of that 
Branch to which the lands are granted. In 
England, the King's ſons have no certain 
Apanage, but only what depends entirely en 
his pleoſure. | 

APART, 4d. [apart, Fr.] ſeparate, or i 
a diſtance. Aſide, or for a particular uſe. 

APA'RTMENT,, /. [apartement, Fr.] a pit 
of a houſe. By apartment is unde: Rove 2 f 
of rooms convenient to dwell in. We fan 
ſpacious rc; a ſnug chamber; a commodiou 
apartment”. 5 

APATHY, ſ. [a and wavs;, Gr.] a fie. 
dom from all paſſion ; a Rate of intenfitilih. 

APE, /. an animal reſembling the human 
form; of which there are a variety of ſpeci; 
the toes of their feet are as long as (hel 
fingers; they have pockets on each ſide thei 
jaws, which ſ.rve them as ſtore-places. Tie 
females have but a fingle young one, which 
they carry on their back; and, when the 
(uckle it, take it in their arms, and git 


the ori. 
he excre. 


coves 


5 breaſt, in the ſame manner 48 4 wary 
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A P H APO 


14+ they are very remarkable) APHORTSTICALLY, ad. in the manner 
oe 7 her Ts hs actions of human [of an aphoriſm. 5 R 
for their hence the word is uſed in a ſecond-| APHRODISTAC KS, /. medicines which 


greatures 5 


ly, imitates another. 


death he rendered back to the world, and ſo 


ary ſenſe, for one who uncouthly, or affected- 
APE, v. a. to mimic or imitate. 
APEAR, [apes] ad. in 2 poſture to 
— - ilt. ; 
il 1 f Heretics in the ſe 
LIUTES, a ſet o 
8 who held, that Chriſt received 
"bo from the four elements, which at his 


into heaven without a body. ; 
en ps, ſ. in Phyſic, is that diſorder in 
he ſtomach called indigeſtion 3 a loſs of na- 


increaſe the quantity of ſeed, and ſtimulate 
to venery, 


APHRONT'TRE, /. [4$pog and virper, Gr.] 
in Natural Hiſtory, a kind ot natural ſalt- petre, 


gathering like froth on old walls, now called 


ſalt-petre of the rock. 

APIARY, /. [apiariam, Lat.] the place 
where bees are kept; which ſhould be ſheltered 
from high winds, and defended from poultry, 
whoſe dung is very offenſive to theſe animals. 

A-PTECE, ad. each; or ſeparately taken. 
« A farthing a-piece.”” Swift, 


— 8 APIs, an ox or bull worſhipped by the 
, tura PENNI'NES, 2 chain of mountains which | Egyptians under this name, The god Ohr $ 
l S Italy throughont its whole length, as| was worſhipped under the form of this ani- 
| on * r. extremity of the kingdom mal, whoſe whole body was to be black, ex- 
t 72 les. From hence proceed all the brooks|cept a white ſquare ſpot on the forehead, cn 
: 1 7 hich water Italy, and render the] bis back the figure of an eagle, and on bis 
5 | "1 froitful, tongue that of a beetle. When a calf was 


7 ing; app'ied to gentle purges. with great ſolemnity and mourning. This 
of p RTIOx, ſ. [rrom apertus, Lat.] an] done, they looked out tor another with the 
he opening; A paſſage ; a gaps an aperture; or ſame marks. Sometimes it was many years 
BY the action of making an opening or paſſage, [before they found one ; but when they had, 
of APERTURE, /. an opening, pailage, gap, [there was a great feſtival kept all over the 
or hole. In Geomet'y, it is the ſpace be- country. 
n tween two right lines that form an angle, Inf} APISH, @. This word has various ſignĩ- 
5 Optics, a round hole in a turned bit of wood fications, on account of its being applied ta 
* or plate of tin, placed within: ſide of a teleſ- I the different qualities of an ape; thus it fig- 
cope or microſcope, near to the object glaſs, |nifies mimicking, or imitative; affected or 
12 by means of which more rays are admitted, | foppiſh ; filly, Miſignificant, empts, ſpecious- 
and 2 more diſtinct view of the object is ob A*'PISHLY, ad. full of vantonneſs, mi- 
b tained. In the Civil Law, the lots of a feudalfmickry; uncovth and affected imitation, 
or- tenure by default of iſſue of him to whom thef APO'CALYPSE, . Revelation, the 1.f 
the fee was firſt granted, is called apertara fend! ; book ot the New Teſtament, and of canon:cel 
ver and the breaking up or opening the laſt will] ſcrip ure, written by St. John, according te 
hat or teſtament of any pe rſon, that was ſealed up, Irenzus, about the year of Chriſt go, in the 
In is called opertura tabularum. 3 ile of Patmos, whither St. John had been 
ia APE'TALOUS, a. [a and wera\ey, Or.] in|baniſhed by the emperor Domitun.. But Sir 
on Botany, without petala, or flower leaves. Haac Newton fixes the time of writing this 
APEX, {in the plura) apt. [Lat.] ibeſbook earlier, viz. in the time of Nero. la 
r at top point, or ſummit of any thing. In Geome-| ſupport of this opinion he alledges many rea- 
ö try, the angular point of a cone, or any like figure. | ſons, but too lony to have a place here. S.me 
part APH/AERESIS, .. [aq$aipso1;, Gr.] in Rhe- attribute this book to the arch-heretic Cerin- 
* toric, a figure whetein a word or ſyllable is thus, but the ancients unanimeully atcribe it 
ay 1 taken away from the beginaing of a word; as to John the ſon of Zebedee. The Revcla.icn 
nous ie the ingenious motto of Sir John Phillips, | has not at all times been eſteemed c none; 
Amire, more, ore, ve. | but Jultin, Irenus, Origen, Cyprian, Cle- 
free APHELION, »r APHE'LIUM, /. [am andi mens of Alexandria, Tertullian, ind eli the 
ity, 1h; Or.] in Aſtronomy, that point of theſtathers of the fourth, fifth, and toilou ing cea- 
man earth, or a planet's orbit, in which it is at its|turies, quutC It as a book ackavwlcdged to be 
cies; | greateſt diſtance from the ſun. canonical. Sir Ifazac Newton otſerves, that 
their A PHORISM, / a $2p47,4%;, Gr Ja maxim, [the Apocalypſe of St. ſohn is written in the 
their vr principle, in any ſcience z a ſentence com- | ſame ityle and language with the propheci:$ 
The prehbending all che properties of a thing in a of Naniel, and have the fawe relation to them 
{hich conciſe manner. which they have to one another; to that all 
they APHORI'STICAL, o. that which is 


A'PER, ſ. one who mimics or imitates the 
actions of another. An imitators a mimic, 

APE'RIENT), for from aher io, Lat.] in 
Medicine, that which has the quality of- open- 


compoſed in the manner 


| of aphoriſms or 
Mavims, . 


found with theſe marks, it was carried with 
grcat joy to the temple of Oſiris, where it was 
ted, kept, and worſhipped inſtead of the God, 
as long as it lived, and at its death was buried 


ot them together make but cne conſiſtert pro- 
phecy, pointing out the various reveletit as 
that would heppen both ts church and Fats; 


aud 


APO 
end at length, the firal deſtruction and dowa- 
fal of the Roman empire. There have been 
ſeveral other Apocalypies uſhered into the 
world under various names; but they are all 
now looked up 'n as ſpurious. 

APOCALY'PTICAL, à. that which con- 
tains the revelation of any thing myſterious, 

APO COPE, /. [a Tvent, Gr.] in Gram- 
mar, a figuie wherein the laſt letter or ſyllable 
of a word is cut off; as, 57 for through ; Eyp* 
for by por hoe ac. 

APO“ CRVPHA, 7. [from anot! NH, Gr.] 
in its primary ſignification, ſomething which 
is not known. Applied to books, it denotes 
that their authors are not certainly known; 
and conſequently their authority and gennine 
neſs uncertain, In Theology, books ap- 
pended to the ſacred writings of uncertain 
authority, and rejeed as uncanonical; but 
yet in the 6th Article of the Church of Eng- 
land, it is ſaid, © tne Church dith read them 
© for example of life and inſtruction of man 
© ners, but doth not apply them to eſtabliſh 
any doQtine.' 

APO'CRYPHAL, . of doubtful and un- 
@rtain authority; not inſerted in the canon 
of Scripture,- ' 

APO'CRYPHALLY, ad. in a manner 
which will not carry conviction with it; in a 
manner which is in want of authority, or the; 
marks of authenticity. 

APODICTICAL, a. [from defi-, Gr.] 
demonftrative, or ſo plain and convincing that 
no perſon can refuſe his aſſent to it. Applied 
in Logic to a ſyllogiſm. | 

A'POGEE, or Aroc lv, ſ. in the old 
Aſtronomy, that point in the heavens, in 
which the ſun or a planet is at the greateſt 
diftance poſſible from the earth in its Whole 
revolution. | 

APOLLINA'RIANS, a fe&t in the 
fourth century, who were the followers of 
Apollinaris, biſhop of Laodicea, who, after he 
had wrote many uſeful books, eſpecially for 
youn'er Chriſtians, fell into ſtrange enthu- 
faſtic notions, and taught that the Divinity 
cf Chriſt was inftead of a fool to him; that 
his fich was pre-exiſtent to his appearance 
upon earth, and that it was ſent down trom 
heaven, and cunveyed through the V:rzin as 
through a channel; that there were two ſons, 
one born of God, the other af the Virgin 
that Teſus Chrift was conceived a pure fub- 
france, and that afterwards the Word deſcended 
into him, and had ſuch operation in him as 
in the prophets, but was not united to his, 
axture;z that it ws only by his good werks 
be became great and perfect; that Cod was 
crucified; and that eus Chriſt has new no 
body; with many other {range doctrines. 

APO'LLO, /. {Lat.] in Mythology, the 
fon of Jupiter and Lat no; born at Dells; 
one of the heathen deities, to whom they; 
attributed ihe art of divination, and the pa- 


| 


of Niſe aud death. 


tronage of' phyi.c, and is the Sun, Said 0 


| 


cuſe a perſon or thing. 


APO 
have killed the ſerpent Pytho, beeaur. « 
heat exhales peſtilential vapours ; re ery * 
with long hair, in alluſion to the for Mt 
The fable reported of his feeding A 
ſeep, denotes that all creatures are Coſtas? 
by his genial warmth; and his killin = 
Cyclops for forging Jupiter's thunder 5 
his dizperfing thoſe peſtilential Vapour: wy: 
are fatal to mankind, * 
in heaven, Bacchus on earth, and A 
the infernal regions, and repreſented 
harp, to ſhew the harmon 
with a buckler, to denote 4 
earth; and with arrows, 


Þ 
Ah a6 
of our ſyſtem; 
is defending the 
to ſipnily his Power 


0 la 


APOLOGE'TICAL, 4. [from ar 
Gr.] that which is ſaid er written in ger. * 
of any perſon or opinion. 23 

APOLOGE”TICALLY, ad. in the nun 
ner of an aniwer, defence, or apology, 5 

APO'LOGIST, / the petſon who Writes 
or ſpeaks in vindicatien ct the ſentiments gt 


another one who endeavours to Exkenuate 
the ſaults of ancther. | 


To APOLOGTZE, *. 4. to plead in fz. 
vour of a perſon or thing; to defend or ex. 
Uſed with the par. 
title for, before the ſubject. 

A'POLOGUE, [ 4pol7g ] ſ. a Rory, or fiction, 


formed to convey ſome moral and interetting 


tenth to the mind, under the images of braſtz, 


and other irrational animals; a fable. 
APO'LOGY, J [4n9>542, Gr.] initspri. 
mary ſenſe, implies a diſcourſe made by a 0. 
tendant, to Clear himſelf from a charge of 
guilt brought again him; thus the diſcourſe 
Socrates made ter himſelf, when accuſed, is 
tiled his aner. Hence the defence or vid- 
dication of an cpinion frem the objections it 
is charged with, is called by the ſame name. 
In this ſenſe biſhop Jewell calls his defence c 
the church of England an apology : and Robert 
Barclay his vindication of quakeriſm, an 
apulegy for the principles of the Quaker, 
At preſent the term is uſed to imply rether 
an excuſe than a vindicatien; and an exte- 
nuation of a fault, rather than a proof of in- 
nocence. ; 
APOMECO'METRY, f. Ia, Nes and 
merge, ſo Gr.] the art. of meaſuring things at 
a diſtance, to know how far they are from us. 
APONEURC'SIS, /. Ia d and wipe, Cr. 
the expanſion of a nerve ot tendon into a mem- 
brane ; the cutting off a nerve. | 
APOPHLE'GMATISM, ſ. I and 9drhe 
j4a, Cr. ] a remedy which evacuates ſerous ot 
phlezmatic humours by the noſtrils. 
A'POPHTHEGM, Can] J. [4 veoh 
ja, Gr. ] a ſententious expreſſion uttered with. 
out deliberationz or a ſentence containing 


ſome important truth, moral or divine, which 


hurts unexpected from the ſpeaker. 
APOPLE'CTIC, or APOPLE'CTICAL, 
4. that which is ef the nature of an 3þ% 


pl-zy. AP0- 


APO 


A'POPLIXED, @. affected or ſeized. wi 
In mop lexys 


* 


ulſe remains, 
ed with a ſtertor, 
found ſleep. 


tion; 


redundant in pituitous humours, 
APO'STASY, 


ing and 
eg wet ney in 6 bud en 


priaciples he formerly profeſſed, 


ſenſe. 


farming an abſceſs. 


tua, Gr. | 
rulent or corrupt matter; an abſceſs, 


Wimited ſenſe, one who was an attendant an 


Weiſciple of Chriſt on earth, and commiſſione 


by him, after his reſurrection, to preach th 
of the Jews, ons who is ſent to collect alm 


und contribution, cc Epaphroditus, you 
meſſenger, or apeſtle.“ Philip. ii. 25. 


poſpel, baptizing, working miracles, and or 
aining miniſters, 


er of an apoſtle, . 


den, rocks, groves, &c, 
a:adife Loſt, 


EW her robe, &e. 


etter to ſhew that the word is contracted by 
he cutting off a vowel 3 as efteem'd tor eſtoem- 
l, th" employment for the employment, 

to APOSTROPBIZE, v. a. to interrupt 
he thread of diſcourſe, in order to introduce 
me foreign ſubject, 
APU"THECARY, , one who practiſes 
ie art of Pharmacy, prep res and ſelis modi- 
nes, In London, the Atothecaries are one 
the city companies, and by an act which was 
ade perpetual, 9 Seo. I. are exempte d from 
deing on juries, or in ward or parith offices. 


A'POPLEXY), f. L, Gr.] a ſudden 
deprivation of all ſenſation 3 while a ſtrong 
Th with a deep reſpiration, attend- 
and the appearance of a pro- 
It is cauſed generally by reple- 
the head's prong, AO large, e 

jort; the perſon's being corpulen 
1 _ : of a olcthorie habit of body, and 


ſ. [4n5pari, Gr.] the 
renouncing a religion one has 


APO'STATE, [«T*47n;, Gr. ] one who 
has ſorſaken and renounced the religion or 


ro AbOSTAT IZE, v. a. to abandon or 
Wa one's religion; uſed always in a bad 


APO'STEMATE, v. . to turn to 
3 to form an abſceſs; to collect 
and ſwell with corrupt matter. 

S .P0STEMA'TION, /. in Surgery, the 


A'POSTEME, or A'POSTUME, Se [e 
2 hollow ſwelling filled with pu- 


= 4aPO'STLE, ſ. | 477%, Gr. ] in its moſt 
goſpel to the world. In alluſion to the cuſtom 


APO'STLE>SHIP, /. the dignity or office 
ff an apele, which conſiſted in preaching the 


APO'STOLIC, or APOSTO'LICAL, a. that 
hich was taught or authorized by the „n. tles. 
APOSTO'LICALLY, ad. after the man- 


APO'STROPHE, /. in Rhetoric, a fi- 
ore, by which the orator, in the vehemence 
| his paſſion, turns himſelf on all ſides, and 
pplies to the hv.ng and dead, to angels and 


Thus Miiton, in 
Cds, O fountains, hiilocts, dales and borvers, 


In Grammar, it is 2 comma placed over a 


APP 


th | They are obliged to make up their mediciney 
according to the formulas preſcribed in the 
College Diſpenſatory, and are liable to have 
their ſhops viſited by the cenſors of the Col- 
lege, who are empowered to deſtroy ſuch me- 
dicines as they think not good, 

APOTHE'OSIS, ſ. [trom 4 and Steg, 
Gr.] deification, a ceremony by. which the 
ancient Romans complimented their emperors 
and great men after their death. It is thus 
deſcribed : After the body of the deceaſed had 
veen burnt with the uſual ſolemnities, an 
image of wax repreſenting him was placed on 
lan ivory couch, where it lay for ſeven days, 

was vifited by the Senate and ladies of the 
higheſt quality in mourning, and then the 
voung ſenators and knights bore the bed of 
ſtate through the Jia Sacra to the old Forum, 
and from thence to the Campus Martias, 
where 1t was depoſited upon an edifice of a 
pyramidical form. The bed being thus placed 
amidſt a quantity of ſpires and other combuſti- 
bles, and the knights having made a pro- 
ceflion in ſulemn meaſure round the pile, the 
new emperor with a torch in his hand, jet 
fire to it; whilſt an eagle, let fly from the top 
of the building, and mounting in the air with * 
a fire-brand, was ſuppoſed to convey the foul 
of the deceaſed to heaven, and from that time 
dhe was ranked among the gods. 
dj APO'TOME, /. [from d , Gr.] in 
e] Mathematics, the difference between a ra- 

tional line and one only commenſurable in 
power to the whole line. In Muſic, the re- 
r;m21ning part of an entire tone, after a greater 

ſemitone has been taken from it. lis propor- 
tion in numbers is that of 2048 to 2187. 

A OZEM, . [from a and Ce, r. ] in 
Pharmacy, a medicine made by builiag row; 
plants, &c. in water, called likewiſe a decoction. 
To APPA'L, [ appatil] v. 4. [appalir, Fr. 
to firike with terror or fear; to a#rightz to 
camp a perſon's courage; to giſhearten, inclu- 
ding, in its ſecondary idea, the ſudien appeacs 
ance of ſome terrible object. 

APPATLM EN“, [ apy tient] ＋. ſudden 
affright, which robs a porſou of nis courage, 
and renders him inacive. | 
APPANAGE. Ste Ar AN AGR. 
APPARATUS, ſ. [Lat. ] a collegion of 
infiruz-ents neceſſary to 


4 . de · 
fign, and applied to the tes 'P 


t a trade; the 
inſtruments uted in pliloſophalexperiments ; 
the bandages, &c, of a furgecn; the furniture 
of a hou'e; the ammunition tor war. 
APPA'REL, /. ſit hos no plural, apæreil, 


Fr.] the cloathing wore or ornainert or decen- 


cy ; dreſs. Fignratively, appearance, orornament- 
To APPA'REL, v. a. to cloath; to dreſs; 

do adern; to ſet out or embellich. 
APPARENT, ppre. [apf arert, Fr.] applied 
to truth, plain, and indubitable, Applied do 
Cape or form, ſeeming, in oppoſtion to fcal. 
Applied to actions, or qualities, vifible ; manſteſt 
of known, oppoſed to ſecret. And applied 
8 


* 


to the ſucceſſor to the crown, certain, oppoſed 
to preſumptive. Apparent di-meter, in Aſtro- 
nomy, is the angle under which we ſer the 
ſun, moon, ſtars. Apparent magnitude, is that 
which appears to the eye, and is meaſured by 
the quantity of the optic angle. 

APPA'RENTLY, d. plainly ; evidently; 
manifeſtly. 

APPARTTION, f. | from appareo, Lat. ] the 
appearance of a thing, ſo as to become viſible 
to the eyes, or ſenſible to the mind; a viſible 
object; a ſpectre; a ghoſt, which is the moſt 
common acceptance at preſent In Aſtrono- 
my, a ſtar's becoming viſible, which before 
was below the horizon; oppoſed to occulta- 
tion. 

APPA'RITORS, /. [from appares, Lat.] 
perſons who are at hand to execute the orders 
of the magiſtrate in any court of judicature ; 
the beadle who carries the mace betore the 
maſters, &c. in our univerſities. 

APPEA'CHMENT, | appe/chment] ſ. an in 
formation made againſt 2 perſon ; an accuſation. 

To APPEA CH, apc] v. a. to accuſe ; 
to cenſure. 

To APPE'AL, [ae] v. a. [apello, Lat.] 
to transfer a cauſe or diſpute from one to 
another; to apply one's ſelf to others for their 
opinions; or to cite as witneſſes, 

APPE'AL, {appe#!] ſ. the removal of a 
cauſe from an i.fcrior to a ſuperior court or 
judge, when a perſonthinks t..e inferior has 
not done him juttice,, Alſo, a call upon any 
as witneſs, In Ecclefaftical Cauſes, if an ap- 
peal is brought before a biſhop, it may be re- 
moved to the archbiſhop; if before the arch- 
deacon, to the court of Arches, and thence to 
the archbiſhop; and from thence to Chancery. 
In Common Law, it is taken for the aeciſſa- 
tion of a murderer by one who is a f.iend or 
an accomplice, it is proſecuted either by 


writ or bill, but in what manner, we mult | 


refer to the lawyer zwho has the management 
of it. 

- APPE"ALER, [apecler] f. one whomakes 
an appeal. | 

To APPE'AR, [ae] v. n. [appares, 
Lat.] to become an object of ſight, or viſible 
tothe eve; to make its appearance, like a ſpirit 
er ghoſt; to be in the preſence of another, ſo 
as to be feen by bim; to anſwer a ſummcns, 

by attending a court of juſtice; to ſeem to te- 
ſemble, in oppoſition to reality. 

APPEARANCE, [eopperrance] /. the ex 
terior ſurface of a thing, or that which im- 
melistely frikes the ſenſes or imagination, 
«hich, on a nearer inſpection, may appcar in 
a different light. In Law, it ſignifies a de- 
fendam's filing common, or giving ſpecial bail, 
on any proceſs iſſucd out of 4 court of jud:ca- 
ture. In Perſpectixe, it denotes the protec- 
tion of a figure or body on the peripective 
plane. In Optics, dire appearance is the 
fight of any object by direct rays, without 


refraction or reflectien, In Aſtronomy 
ang” — ow” gr phenomena or phaſes 
in Phyſiology, the ſame as ; 
thoſe articles, ; PR 
TO APPE'ASE, lep pecae] VU, . 
hf to bring a perton that ts angry 
and even temper; to pacify; to all 
vings of a diſordered mind. Figuratty 78 
quiet any noiſe, _ outrage, or violence; PP a 
9 applied to inanimate things. b 
APPEASEABLE, [ appeczevble 
which may have the violence'of 1 ws y 
or ſoftencd ; that which is reconcileable, 
n [ appeezement] fea ſtate 
5 TO 3 0 | 
N concihation ; a ſtate of peace ang calm. 
APPEA'SER, | appeczer}] f. one who pre. 
„ails on another to tifle his anger; or bring; 
about a reconciliation between parties, : 
| APPELLANT, /. [| from oppells, Lat,] in 
Law, the party who brings an appeal againſt 
another; one who appeals from a lower to 
higher court, 
APPELLA'TION, % the name, 4izn't, 
or title, by which one man is ditHinguiihe, 
from another. 
 APPELLATIVE, /. [ appellativun, La.) 
in Grammar, words which ſtand for univer{ 
ideas, or a whole rank of beings, whether ge. 
neral or ſpecial; as, man, borſe, or dep ; and 
ttand oppoſed to proper names, which belong 


to one only; as, Tbomar, Robert, Charles, 
APPE'LLATIVELY, ad. after the man- 


it im. 
3 and 
a. Yes 


[ appaiſ 7 


to a cal 


ner of nouns appellative. 
APPE'LLATORY. 3. that which contain; a 
an appeal, l 
APPELLEE, ſ. the perſon agaĩuſt whom an 7 
appeal 1s brought, 9 
To APPE'ND, v. a. [apperds, Lat.] to f 
hang on another; to join ſomething as an 2d. . 
ditional not as a principal part. f. 
APPENDAGE, /. [from appendo, Lat.) th 
any thing that being conſidered as Jeſs princi- 4 
pal, is annexed or added to the principal, 
APPE'NDANT, a. hanging to tomething 'Þ 
elſe; anrexed, In Law, any thing that v It 
inheritable, belonging to ſome more word 
inheritan:ez as, an advewſon, common, 0t 5 
court, may be appendant to a manor, land to ſhe 
an office; but not land to lane, both being 
corporeal inheritances. fa! 
APPENDICA'TION, f. any thing which | 
is added as an ornament or CORVeniency, 0 E thi 
as neceſſary to another. app 
APPENDIX, ſ. Lat. its plural appen di 
ſoreething added or appended to another, noc ply 
as conſtituting a neceſſary part of it, but onl Wh 
48 an embelliſhment or convenience. Applied 4 
to action, concurrent circumſtances, Appl-ed that 
to books, a kind of ſupplement, or an adden. firm 
ton, in order to ſupply ſome omithons, and ten- | r 
to 


der them complete. f 

To APPERTAIN, v. 3. [appartenr, Fr. 
to belong to as a right, by nature or appoinite 
ment; to relate, or be confined tvs 


AP. 


\ 


42 


TATNMENT, /. that which re- 
r is a property of, any 


PER 
2. belongs to, © 
k or dignity. 
""APPE'RTENAN 
that which belongs or relates to a 

valities or properties of a body. A 
G APPER'TINENT, 4. [ appertinens, at.] 
that which is requiſite, or has a relation to. z 

APPETIBILITY, ſ. the quality whic 
renders a thing the object of deſire. 

A'PPETITE, J. [appetitus, Lat.] a deſire 
of enjoy ng ſomething under the appearance 
of ſenſible good; a prop-nhty to an object on 
account of the good it is imagined to poſſeſs ; 
J violent longing after any thing. In Medi- 
(ige, a natural periodical call, or deiire to eat 
or drink, in order to repair the waſtes occa 
Goned by the excretions of the boy, 

A'PPETITIVE,/0. that which deſires 
that which has the power of defiring. 

To APPLA!UD, v. a. E pane, Lat.] 10 
teſtiiy one's. approbation by c ping of hands; 
to praiſe, or ſhew eſteem for a perion s merits. 

APPLA'UDER, /. one who publicly ſhews 


CE, ſ. [appartenance, Fr.] 
Aber thing; the 


5 


hed his approbation 3 or highly commends or 
raiſes the merits of another. 
n.] APPLA'USE, [applauxe] .. [ arplarſns, Lat 
rial approbation expreſied with all the teſtimonies 
de- of turbulent joy; praiſe beſtowed on merit 
wt by public and private teſtimonies of approba- 
0. tion and raptute. : 
| APPLE, ſ. [æppel, Sax ] any kind of 
An- urge froit of a round form, but appropriated 
at preſent to that of app/e-tree, Apple of the 
ains eye, ſee Purit. : 
A'PPLEBY, a ſmall market town in Weſt- 
n an moreland, 217 computed, and 269 meaſured 
miles from London. Its fairs are on Whit- 
] to ſua-eve for horned cattle z Whitſun-Monday, 
ad. for linen cl»th and merchandize; June 10, 
for catile,and theep z and Auguſt 10, for horſes, 
Lat, ſheep, and linen cloth ; the market is on Sa- 
Incl turfay, It ſends two members to parliament. 


APPLEDORE, a town in Kent, trom 
London 54 computed, and 61 meaſured miles, 
Its fair is kept June 22, for pedlary and cattie. 

A'PPLESHAW, a town in Hampſlire, has 


thing 
R 18 
"ori 


n, 0 two fairs, May 23, and November 5, for 

nd 0 ſheep. Diſtance 59 miles from London. 

being APPLETRE'WICK, in Yorkſhire, has a 
fair, October 2, for cattle and horſes. 

which APPLYANCE, ſ. the act hereby one 

„ nol HE thinz is applied to another; or the thing 


applied. Application is the word now uſed. 


ATP 


APPLICA'TION, ſ. [ applicatio, Lat.] the 
act of applying one thing to another, e.ther 
by making. them touch, or bringing them 
' nearer to each other. Intenſeneſs of thought 
or ſtudy. The employment of a means to 
produce a particular end; the addreſs, ſuit, 
or requeſt of a perſon, The adjufling, or 
drawing inferences from the compariſon of 
one thing to another. 

A'PPLICATIVE, 4, that which applics or 
makes the application, 

A'PPLICATORY, a, that which exerts 
the art of applying. Uſed alto ſubſtan- 
tively. . 

10 APPLY”, v. a. [ applico, Lat. ] to pu 
one thing tv another; to lay remedics 07 em- 
ptaſiers on a Wund; to uſe as relating er 
onformable to any p:rſon or thing; to em- 
ploy; to put to a certain uſe; to uſe as a 
means to ſcme end; to fix the mind or atten- 
don upon any particular objects to ſtudy ; to 
nase r.courle to; to work upon; to addrete 
is a petitioner. In Mathematics, to trausfer 
a given line into any figure, particul rly a 
circle ; to fit quantities, whoſe areas are equal, 
but figures different. 

To APPOTNT, v g. to authorize one per- 
lon to act for another; to fix any thing; to 
let a perſona taſk 3 to equip, to furniſh a per- 
ſon in all points. | 
APPOINTER, ſ. he who ſettles or fixes 
any time, thing, or place. 
APPOI'NTMENT, . [ appointemer:, Fr.] 
a thing ſetiled letween two or more; an agrec- 
ment to perform ſomething tuture. 

To APPO'RTION, v. a. [from portio, Lat.] 
to allot or divide into two or more parts; 10 
ict out in juſt proportions, | 
APPO'RTIONMENT, ,. a dividing into 
portions. In Law, the divifion of a rent into 
parts, in the ſame manner as the land out of 
which it iſſues is divided, Thus, if a perſon 
leaf.s three acres of land, and afterwards grants 
awav one acre thereof to another, the reat 
ſhall be apportioned between them. 

To AFPO'SE, [appò xe] v. a. uſed by Chau- 
cer to imply an examination of a ſcholar, by 
embarraſſing or puzzling kim with queſtions. 
For this we now uſe the word poſe, which 
a contra gion of this word. 
A'PPOSITE, a. [ appofitus, Lat.] proper, 
fit, ſu'tavle, well adopted to the purpoſe for 
which it was intended. Applied to time, ſe+- 
ſonable, or conformable. Applied to opinions 
or ſentiments, proper, reaſonable, or egreeable 
to the ſubject which they treat of. 
A'PPOSITELY, 4d. fitly, ſuitably, con- 
formably, properly, | 
APPOSITION, ſ. a comparing or laying 
things one by another. In Grammar, the 
placing two or more fub!antives together, in 
the ſame caſe, without any copulative eon- 
junction between them; ag, ber beauty bas cap » 
tivated my eyes, my bearr, my reaſon, my winder - 
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«dice] A®PPLICABLLITY, /. the placing or ap- 
cr, noc plying one thing to another; the quality 
at oo which renders a thing fit to be applied. | 
\ plied APPLICABLE, a. [from eppliro, age. 
Apple that which is agreeable, ſuits, or may be at- 
adam. irmed of a thing. 
id fen , A'PPLICABLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
to ſuit, agree with, or be conformable to, 
* Fr.] and conſequently may be affirmed of, or ap- 
ppoint plied to, any thing, 
a PPLICATE, ,. in Mathematics. See 
APs Ordinary, 


D. 


Panding, my. to hole foal, Among Naturtliſt 
H it 


APP 


it is the ſame with accretion, or the externa! 
addition of matter to a ſubject. 
To APPRALYSE, [appraize}] v. a. [appre- 


cier, Fr. ] to rate, value, or ſet a price on] 


goods intended for ſale, 
APPRAISER, [ appraizer] /. one who ſets 


a value upon goods, Who is ſworn to do juſtice 
between patty and party; from whence he is 
termed a ſworn appraiſer, and 1s obliged to 
take the goods at the price which he ap- 
praiſes them at, provided no other will pur 
chaſe them at that rate. 

To APPREHE'ND, v. @. [ 2pprebendo, 
Lat.] to lay hold on, to feize a perſon as a 
malefa Kor, in order to bring him to juſtice 
to think on with ſome degree of anxiety: or 
terror, Applied to the operations of the mind, 
to conceive ſuperficially ; to have an imperfect 
or inadequate idea of a thing. 

APPREHE'NDER, ſ. one who conceives 
a thing imperfectly; one who ſeizes a male- 
factor in order to bring him to juſtice ; a 60n- 
ceiver ; a thinker. , 

APPREHE'/NSIBLE, 'a. [ ap! riberftbilis, 
Lat.] that which may be apprehended or con- 
ceived, though not comprehended, 

APPREHE'NSION, f. [ apprebenſio, Lat.] 
among Logicians, the mere contemplation of 
things, without affirming ordenying any thing 
concerning them; the faculty by which we 
perceive thoſe ideas which are preſent to the 
mind; fear or anxiety ; ſuſpicion of ſome- 
thing future. In Law, the ſeizing of a male- 
factor, or taking him into cuſtody, in order to 
bring him to juſtice. | 

APPREHE'NSIVE, a. that which is quick 
to uncerſtand, or conceive; fearful ; or ſuſpi- 
cious, Want of courage makes us fear; 
doubt of ſucceſs makes us apprebenfive; dil- 
truſt of ſtrength makes us dread; imagination 
Itſelf will often make us afraid. 

APPREHE'NSIVELY, ad. after the man- 
ner in which the apprehenſion exerciſes itſelf, 
with reſpe& to its ideas; in an inadequate, 
ſuperficial manner, in opppoſition to compre- 
henſively. 

APPRE'NTICE, /. one who is bound by 
covenant to ſerve another man ef trade, upon 
conditicn that the tradeſman thall, in the 
mean time, endeavour to inſtruct him in his 
art. By the laws of England, a maſter may 
be inlicted for not providing for, or fur turn- 
ing away his apprentice; and, on a complaint 
made by the maſter, that he neglects his duty, 
an apprentice may be committed to Bridewell, 
or be bound over to the ſeſſions, 
fix-pence in the pound is granted for every 
ſum of sol. or under, or 12d. in the pound 
for ſums excecding sol. given with all ap— 
prentices, except thoſe placed out by church- 
wardens, &c. 

To APPRE/NTICE, v. a. to hind a perſon 
for 2 certain number of yeors to one Who ts 
% teach him his trade, &. 


* 


cut in the ground, the earth of which is 


A duty of 


APE 


a perſon is bound to continue to anothey a 
order to learn and practiſe his trade: or 
office of an apprentice, : 
To APPRUZE, v. 4. from apprii, 
give a perſon notice of what he 
to. ä 
To APPROA'CH, [in the pronuncias, 
the a is dropt and the 0 CEOS — a by 
ſhorren the diftance between objects; to * 
nearer, or go towards. Applied to time, to be 
nearer its completion; to be nearer at hang 
Figuratively, to come near; to reſemble; t) 
bring nearerto; to leſſen the diſtance” between 
objects. SY Nom. We cannot approach the 
great without ſome kind of ceremony ; the bold 
can acceſt without the leaſt heſitation ; equcz. 
tion teaches us to acceſt the ladies with civility; 
but to approach them requires ſome kind of 
aſſurance ſeaſoned with reſpect. 
APPROA CH, /. the act of coming near 
to any object; acceſs; means uſed to come 
nearer to a diſtant object. In Fortification 
uſed in the plural, works thrown up by the 
befiegers, in order to advance nearer to the 
place beſieged. Lines of approach, are trenche; 


Fr «]to 
18 a ſtranger 


thrown up in the form of a parapet, on the 
fide towards the' enemy, in order to approach 
the covert way, without being expoſed to the 
cannon of the befieged, In Mathematics, the 
curve of equable approach, is that wherein 4 
body deſcending by the ſole power of gravity, 
ſhall approach the earth equally in equal 
umes ; this problem of Leibnitz has been 
found by Maupertuis to be the ſecond cubical 
parabola, placed ſo, as its. cubical progreſſion 
15 uppermoſt, | 
APPROA'CHER, /. that perſon who comes 
nearer to another, or advances towards a dil. 
tant object, 
APPROA'CHMENT, ſ. the act whereby 
the object draws nearer to another. 
APPROBA'TION, ſ. | approdario, Lat.] the 
acknowledging a thing to be worthy of atlent, 
and of eſteem, either by a tacit conſent at 
public confeſſion 3 the act of approving, . 
ing, or eſteemirg any thing; the confirmation 
or ſupport of a thing. | | 
To APPRO'PERATE, v. 4. | appropery 
Lat. ] toquicken a.thing, with reſpect to mo- 
tion; to haſten action, applied to the time in 
which it is expected. ä 
To APPROPI'NQUE, [ appropink] v. i 
to draw near to, Not in ule, | | 
APPRO'PRIABLE, @. that which may be 
confined or reſtrained to ſomething particular, 
To APPRO'PRIATE, v. a, | approprit) 
Fr. ] to dedicate, or confine to a particular uſt; 
to claim an excluſive right to. In Law, d 
annex as a property. Nb 
APPROPRIATE, @, peculiar; confined 
reftrained, or limited to ſome particular ſeak 


or uſe; - 6 ; . 
RIA'TION, /. applied to thingy 


APPRENTICESHIP, he time for which 


| APPROP iF 
th» application of them to ſome pecv-1ar ut, | 


| 
| 
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AQU 
ties, the claiming as belong- 
in an extraordinary, if not 
Applied to words, the re- 
a particular _ go 
| Gini em to ſignify a particular idea. In 
| _ . be nefice to the proper and 
erpetual uſe of ſome religious houſe. 
: APPROPRIA/TOR, ſ. one who is poſ- 


of an appropriated benefice. 

* APPROVE, [ approdue] v. a. [ approu- 
wer, Fr.] to be pleaſed with; to be delighted 
with from a 9 of merit; to make 

of approbation. 
| warb ABLE, [ approdueable] a. that 
which, on account of its merits, appears wor- 

of approbation. 

RO! VENIEN x, [approouement ] ſ. con- 
ſent, including liking or approbation. 

ApPRO VER [ approower ] ſ. is one who, 
confeſſing himſelf guilty of a felony, accuſes 
one or more of his accomplices. Approwers 
alſo ſignify bailiffs of lords in their franchiſes, 
ſheriffs, and likewiſe ſuch perſons as have the 
letting the king's demeſnes in ſmall manors. 

APPRO'XIMATE, a. [from ad and prox- 
inn, Lat.] near; that which approaches near to. 
APPROXIMA'TION, ſ. the coming, or 
| approaching nearer to any thing. In Arith- 
W metic, a continual approach to a root or quan- 
E tity ſought, without being able ever to arrive 
at it exactly. 

& APRIL, /. [Aprilis, Lat.] the fourth ca- 
leadar month in the year; repreſented by antient 
Wpainters as a young man in green, with a gar- 
land of myrtle and hawthorn- buds ; in one 
band, primroſes and violets; and in the other 
the ſign Taurus. 

A'PRON, /. [from aforan, Sax. ] a part of 
Woreſs conſiſting of cloth, &c. which hangs from 
the middle downwards, worn by the ladies for 
ſornament, by artificers to keep their cloaths 
lean, Ina gooſe it ſignifies the fat ſkin which 
overs the belly. In Gunnery, a piece of lead 
hich covers the touch-hole of a great gun. 
APRON-MAN, ſ. a man who wears an 
pron; a mechanic; a word of reproach. 

APT, a. fit; a relative term, implying the 
uitableneſs of a thing to procure ſome end; 
What which has a tendency to. Ready or quick, 
pplied to the mind. 

APTITUDE, F. [apritude, Fr.] fitneſs to 
| ay, about the deſired end; tendency z pro- 
enlity, : 
A'PTLY, ad. with great propriety juſtly, 
r pertinently ; readily or quickly. 
APTNESS, /, a relative term, implying 
te ſuitableneſs of any means to procure its 
hd, Applied to bodies, tendency; to minds, 
(poſition, or inclination ; to the underſtand- 
Ig, quickneſs, facility, or eaſe in conceiving. 
AQUA, J. [Lat.] Water. Aqua Fortis, Or 
ong water, a corroſive liquor, made by diſ- 
ling purified nitre, with calcined vitriol, 
reckiß ed oil of vitriol, in a ſtrong heat. 
% marina, agua marine, in Natural Hi. 


Applied to quali 
ing to one s ſelf, 
excluſive manner. 
S {raining them to 
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tory, 2 precious ſtone, which takes its name 


from its ſea-green colour. Agua mirabilis, or 
the wonderful water, is diſtilled-from ſpices, 
infuſed in ſpirits of wine, and 1s a very goud 
cordial, Agua regia, the royal water, a ſtrong 
corroſive ſpirit, which diſſolves gold, and is 
compoſed of ſpirit of nitre and ſpirit of ſea 
ſalt. Agua vitæ, or water of life, in a general 
ſenſe, brandy or ſpirit of wine; but in a more 
confined ſenſe, reſtrained to that ſpirit which 
is drawn from malt; the other term brandy 
being appropriated to that which is drawn 
from wine only. 

AQUA'RIUS, g. [Lat.] in Aftronomy, a 
conſtellation that makes one of the 12 ſigns in 
the ecliptic, which the ſun enters in the begin- 
ning of January, and derives its name from the 
ſuppoſed quantity of rain which falls while the 
ſun is in it; in alluſion to which, it is deſcrib= 
ed in the Zodiac on globes, in the form of a 
man inclining on an urn flowing with water. 

AQUA'TIC, or AQUA'TICK, a. | aguatie 
cus, Lat.] applied to animals, that which lives 
in the water. Applied to vegetables, that which 
grows in the water, 21 

A'QUEDUCT, or A'QU/EDUCT, /. [a- 
gueduftus, Lat.] a channel formed of ſtone, 
bricks, or timber, to convey water from one 
place to another. In Anatomy, the bony paſ- 
ſage of the drum that reaches from the ear to 
the palate, 

A*QUEOUS, a. from agua, Lat.] watery 
particles. Aqueous bumour, See EYE. 

A'QUILINE, «@. [| aguilinus, Lat.] reſem- 
bling an eagle. Applied to the noſe, hooked, 
or like an eagle's beak. | 

AQUOF'SE, a. [from agua, Lat.] watery ; 
abounding with'particles of water. | 

AQUO'SITY, /. wateriſhneſs; or the 
quality ſo named from its abounding with 
particles of water, 

ARABIA, a country of Aſia, having Fu» 
dea on the north, Perſia and the gulph cf Per- 
ſia on the eaſt, the Indian ocean on the ſouth, 
and the Red Sea and the iſthmus of Suez on 
the weſt ; a country of very great extent; ſitu- 
ated between 359. and 609, eaſt longitude, and 
between 129. and 309. north latitude, Though 
ſubject to a great many different princes, it is 
only confidered by Geogr-phers as ſubdivided 
into the three grand diviſions of Arabia Felix, 
Arabia Deſerta, and Arabia Petrza. 

ARABIC, ſ. the tongue of the Arabians, 
a branch of the Hebrew. Arabic is likewiſe 
applied to a gum, which diſtils from a thorny 
plant in Arabia, 

ARABIC, a. that which belongs to, or 
is uſed in Arabia. - Arabic characters, are the 
figures which we make uſe of at preſent in 
arithmetic, 

A*'RABISM, ,. [ Arabiſmus, Lat. ] a method 
of expreſſion, or idiom peculiar to the Arabs, 

A'RABLE, a. [from aro, Lat.] that which 
is fit for plowing, and to produce cora. . 

A'RAC, or A'RRAC, /. [pronougce& 


H 2 rack} 
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rack} an excellent ſpirituous liquor, made by 
the Chineſe from cucoa, rice, ur ſugar; the 
former of which is the beſt: there are tw» 
ſorts imported into England, viz. the Goa and 
Batavia. 

ARO METER, /. [from ales and ge- 
reiv, Gr.] in Hydroftatics, an iaſtrument uted 
to diſcover the weight or gravity of fluids. 

AR/EO'TICS, ſ. [from &2::w, Gr.] in 
P:1armacy, medicines which rarefy or thin the 
bl od. 

ARAIGNEE, [Fr.] in Fortification, a 
branch, return, or gallery of a mine. 

ARA'NEOUS, a. from aranea, Lat. ] that 
w hich reſembles a cobweb. 

A'RBITER, /. [Lat.] a perſon choſen oy 
mutual conſent between two or more parties, 
to decide the ſubject of their diſagrec ment; 
one who is inveſted with a power to decide 
any difference. 

A'RBITRABLE, a. [from arbitrer, Lat.] 
arbitrary, voluntary; determined purely by the 
will. without regard to anv o her motives. 

ARBUTRAMENT, /. {from a- itrer, Lat.] 
choice; or theexerciſc ot the will in chooſing 
or aſſenting to any thing. 

A'RBITRARILY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
as implies a bare exeriicn of the will, without 
any regard to motives or conſequences; in a 
deſpotic, tyrann:cal. or abſolute manner. 

ARBITRA'KIOUS, a. [arbirrarivs, Lat.] 
depending entirely cn the will z precarious, 

ARBITRA'RIOUSLY, ad. arbitrarily; 
according to the mere and obitinate determi- 
nation of the will. 

ARBITRARY, a. | arbitrarivs, Lat.] not 
reftrained or determined by any law, or reaſons 
capricious, poſitive, detputic, and dogmatic, 

To A'RBITRATE, v. a. [arbitrer, Lat.] 
to decide or determine a difference; to judge 
of. Uſed neuterly, to give judgment, er pro- 
nounce ſentence. 

ARBITRA'TION, ſ. [from arbirror, Lat.] 
the determination of a cauſe by a judge choſen 
by the parties at difference. 

ARBITRA'TOR, /. [ Lat. ] a perſon choſen 
by contending parties to determine a ditterence 
between them; a determiner, 

ARBI'TREMENT, /. { trom arbitror, Lat.] 
deciſion, or determination pronounced by an 
umpire; a compromiſe, 

A'RBOR, [Lat.] in Botany, a tree. In 
Mechanics,' that part of a machine which 
ſupports the reſt ; likewiſe the ſpindle or axis 
on which a2 machine turns. 

A'RBORIST, /. [arvorifle, Fr.] à natura- 
lit, who applies himſelf peculiarly to ſtudy 
the natvre and cultivation of trees, x 

A'RBOUR, f. [from arbor, Lat ] a kind 
of ſhady bower, or cabin, formed «f the 
branches of trees, and contrived fo as to ad- 
mit the air, and keep off the ſun and rain. 

ARC, /. [arcus, Lat.] a ſegment, or part of 
a circle, not exceeding a ſemi-circlez an arch, 


A 


ARCA'DE, . [Fr.] a continucd arch, " 
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walic, conſiſting of ſeveral 
gether, 

ARCA'NUM, ſ. [Lat. in the 

. . lural 

cana| a ſecret; generall 4 = 
trom of a ee e 8 

ARCH, /. [arcus, Lat.] the ſky, « 
eſp. 


arches united to. 


See 


this vaulted ach.“ Shak In Mathem 
1. 


tics, part of any curve line, w i 
ellipſis, circle, Ke. A. cb, 3 be 
a vault, or concave buyding, bent in ee 
of an arch of a curve, and 1s divided int 2 
cular, elliptical, and flraight. Ci: ca la- * 
are either ſuch as are an exact Galen. b 
whoſe center is in the middle of a line ir K 
from one foot to the other, Which are calle 
ſemi- circular arch. Elliptical arches are th , 
which conſiſt of a ſemi elhpſis, and were fe 
merly uſed inſtead of mantle-trces in — 
nles. Straiglt arches have ftraight — 
both upper and under parallel; but both thi 
ends and joints pointing towards a 5 
center. Arch of a bridge is the Welte ine. 
val between .its piers. A triumpbal arch Ga 
gate built with ſtone, &c. and richly 8 
meated with trophies, &c, 

To ARCH, v. a. | from arcus, Lat.] to build, 
or form into arches; to cover with arches. 
ARCH, 2. [apyo;, Gr.] uſed in compoſi- 
tion, to expreſs ſomething of the firſt rank or 
order, applied to dignity, as archbiſhop : but 
ſomething ſuperlative, applied to quality, zz 0 
arch- beretic, and is pronounced ſoft before a 
conſonant, like ch in cboice, but hard before 
vowel, like the Greek x, or as it the b was 
dropped. It ſometimes implies a perſon en- 
dued with a great deal of low cunning, dt 
triflingly miſchievous. © He had the reputas 
tion of an arch lad at ſchool.“ Swift. 

ARCHAIO LOG, [- lais²EęA] |. a til. 
courſe on antiquity; or a treatiſe on the opi- 
nions, &c. of the ancients. | | 
: ARCH-ANGEL, [ ark- angel] ſ. [apyn;and 
2 Gr. ] one of the ſuperior order ot 2n- 
ge 8. 

ARCHBTUSHOP, ſ. the chief or metrops- 
litan bithop, who has ſeveral ſuffragans under 
him. This title was firſt introduced in the 
Eaſt, about the year 340, but then was only 
honorary, and given to ſome biſhops of geit 
cities. Enyland is divided between two, hin 
of Canterbury, and him of York, who are 
called primates and metropolitans. Canterbury 
is the firſt peer of England, and, next to tie 
royal family, has precedence of all dukes and 
great officers of the crown, The archbiſhq 
of York has the ſame power in his provint 
with that of Canterbury, has precedence 0! al 
dukes not of the royal blood, and all officers 
of ſtate, except the lord high chancellor, 

ARCHBI'SHOPRIC, /. the fiate or jul 
diction of an archbiſhop. 

ARCH-BU'TLER, /. one of the great off 
cers of the German empire, who preſents 
cup to the emperor on-ſolemn occafions, Thi 
office belongs to the king of ar * 
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ARCH-CHA'MBERLAIN, /. an officer of 
the Empire, not unlike the great chamberlun 
in England- The elector of Brandenburg h. 
was af pointed to this office by the Golden Bull. 

ARCH CHAN CELL OCR, /. in ancient 
times, preſided over the ſecretaries of the 
; he two firſt races of the kings 

France; and when their territories were 
4044 into Germany, Italy, and Arles, there 
were three arch-chancellors: and hence the 
three arch-chancellors ſtill ſubſiſt in Germany, 


court, under t 


| the archbiſhop of Mentz being arch chancellor 
; or Germany, the archbiſhop of Cologn of Italy, 
n ind the archbiſhop of Treves of Ares 
ARCH-CHA4A'NTER, ſ. the prefident or 
j chief chanter of a church. 
0 ARCHDEA'CON, /. [ ar chidiaconus, Lat.] 
T a priett, veſted with authority or juriſdiction 
0 over the clergy and Jatty, next to the biſhop, 
5 either through the whole dioceſe or only a part 
it of it. There are ſixty in England, who viſit 
in every two years in three, wherein they en- 
2 quire into the reparations and moveablcs be- 
1 longing to churches, reform abuſes, ſuſpend, 
2s excommunicate, in ſome places prove wills, 
| and induct all clerks into benefices within 
18, their reſpective juriſdictions, W 
AKCHDEA'CONRY, /.. the juriſdiction, 
oh ockce, or province of an archdeacon. 
or ARCHDBEA'CONSEIP, /. the office or 
but Cignity of an archdeacon, 
$20 ARCHDU'CHESS, /. [arch and duchsſſe, 
el Fr.] the title of the filter or daughter of an 
re archduke, 
was ARCHDU'KE, /. | archidux, Lat.] a duke 
en- veſted with ſome greater privilege, or autho- 
ll | rity, than others. 
uta« ARCHE, [A, ter] f. [ apy, Gr.] in Medi- 
cine, the beginning, firſt period, or firſt ai- 
Will tack of a diſeaſe, 
; opt- A'RCHED, part. crooked, or bent in he 
| form of an arch, | 
a; and A RCHER, / [archer, Fr. ] one who ſhoots 
t en- vb a bow; er one who uſes a bow in battle, 
A'RCHERY, ſ. the art or exercile of ſhoot- 
tropo⸗ ing with a bow. 
unde ARCHES-COURT, ſ. [fo called from 
in Une bow Church, in London, where it was kept ; 
1s only which likewiſe received its name from its top 
f gen being raiſed on pillars, built &o4u or archwile] 
o, him the chief and moſt ancient conſ:itory or court 
ho are of the archbiſh-p.of Comterbury, for debating 
terbur) lpmtval cauſes. The judge of the court is 
to tie caiicd the dean of the arches, 
tes A ARCHETYPE, arketypel ſ. Farchberypum. 
oy Lat.] the original ce 00 we ed 
hrovinte thing. . 
ce of al ARCHETYPAL, [a: kerypa/} a. original 
| oficens that which has e . g : 
or. : «4 pattein 10 copy from. 
or juril: ARCH/EUS, C4 K. from apyoy, Gr.] 
1 Word uled by Paracelius and other chemiſts to 
reat aß. express s princigle of motion, the cauſe of all 
an the vikble changes and Operations ct bodies, 
ns, T ARCHIDLA'CONAL, {arkididcora/] . 
as 
ARCH: 
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from archidiaconus, Lat.] that which belongs, 
or relates, to an «rchdcacun. | 
ARCHIEPI'SCGPAL, | arkiepiſcopal] as. 
that which belongs to, or is exerciſed by, an 
archbiſhop. > 
A'RCHITECT, [4 kiret}] ſ. [ architeFur, 
Lat.] a perſon ſkilled in building; who draws 
plans and dekgns, cohdutts the work, and di- 
rects the artificers employed in carrying it on, 
Figurativeiy, any one who is author of any 
grand undertaking, or con:river of any deſign, 
ARCHITECIIVE, [ a1 Kite Five] a, that 
which relates to building or architecture. 
ARCHITECTO'NIC, Larter 1% a. that 
which has the {kill and power of an architect. 
A'RCHITECTURE, [ 4rkitefture] . Car- 
chitectara, Lat.] the ait of building: divided 
into three branches, civil, military, or nava's 
The Civil cormilis in erecting habitations for 
men, or temples for worſhip, The Military 
conſiſts in ſtrengthening and fortifying places, 
named fortificaticn. Naval archiieture is that 
which teaches the conſtruction of ſhips or vel. 
ſels floating on the water, and is named ſhip- 
building, 


A'RCHITRAVE, [I kitrave] . [from 


| ae xn, Gr, ani trubs, Lat, ] in Architecture, the 


loweſt member ot the en:ablature, which lies 
immediately upon the capital, In Timber- 
building, it is ſtilsd the tesſon- piece, or maſe 
tcr-beam. In Chimaies, the mantle- piece; 
and over jambs of doors, or windows, hyper- 
thyron. 

ARCELVES, [artivz] [. [orchiva, Lat.] 
the places wherein records or antient manu= 
(cripts are preterved, Figuratively, the te- 
cords and manutcripts themſelves, 

A*'RCHON, (n] . [a, Gr.] in 
Antiquity, che chef meęiſt ate at Athens. * 

ARCH. TREA'SURER, /. the great trea- 
ſurer of the German empire. 

A'RCHWISE, a. ia the ſhape or form cf 
an arch, 

ARCTIC, a. { from Cen rog, Or. ] northern; 
lying under, or near the north fr, catled 
A. tos. Artic Circle, a leſſer circle of the 
ſphere, parallel to the equinottial, and 66 deg. 
30 min diſtant from it towards the north pole. 
Arctic Pole, the northern pole of the world, 
of both the heavens and the earth; ſo named 
of A: Bos, a cluſter or concl!atiun of ſtars 
near it. 

ARCUATE, a. [arcuotus, Lat ] bent in 
the torm or an arch. 

ARCUA'*tION, , [from arne, Lat.] the 
act of bending any thing; the itate of being 


bent. In Surgery, a venving of the bones, 


| which appors in the cate ot the rx Cierks;, the 
nich may lerve as | prituberence of the tete parts ct the vudyy 


with tne bending uf ihe bones of the ſternum. 
ln Garactunz, he method of reiling trees by 
layers. h 

ARUDENCY, f. appited to the aff-Qions, 
war th ; avphed to ſtudy, activity. 


| A' RLE. 'T5 4. [ardgns, Lat.] — 1 lied to the 
1 qualities 


ARE 


qualities of body, hot, burning, inflaming 
applied to thoſe of the mind, fieree, vehement, 
violent, paſſionate, inflamed. 
. A'RDENTLY, ad. warm 


flonately. 
A'RDINGLY, a village in Suſſex, where | 


there is a fair May 30, for pedlars wares. 

A'RDOR, g. [ardor, Lat.] heat, applied te 
the quality of body; warmth, violence of af- 
fection, applied to the mind. 

A'RDUOUS, 2. [arduus, Lat.] a thing 
which is both lofty and difficult to aſcend, 
Figuratively, ſomething which is both 1mpor- 
tant, ſublime, and difficult ro comprehend. 

ARE, the third perſon plural of the verb 
Am, uſed when we ſpeak of two or more per- 
ſons. Are is likewiſe, in Muſic, applied by 
Guido Rheni to the loweſt note in his ſcale or 
gamn?, 

AREA, /. [Lat.] the ſurface contained 
between any lines or limits, Any ſurface, 
ſuch as the floorof a room, the vacant part or 
ſtage of an amphitheatre. In Geomeity, the 
fpace contained within the lines — 2 it, 
reck ned in the ſquare part of any mea. 

AREFA'CTION, ſ. [from arefacie, Lat. ] 
the act of making diy, or the ſtate of drying. 

ARENA“ CEOCUS, a. {trom arena, Lat. ] 
compoſed of ſand; ſandy. | | 

ARENA'TION, /. [from arens, Lat.] in 
Medicine, a dry bath, wherein the patient fits 
with his feet upon hot ſand, and has it caſt 
upon different parts of his body. | 

ARENO'SE, a. [| from arena, Lat.] ſandy, 
* abounding with ſand. 

ARE'NULOUS, @. [from arenu/a, Lat.] 
confilting of ſmall ſand. 

ARE'OLA, ſ. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the co- 
IJoured circle ſurrounding the nipple, 

AREO'PAGUS, /. a ſovereign tribunal] 
at Athens, famons for the juſtice and impar- 
tiality of its decrees, to Which the Gods 
themſelves are ſaid to have ſubmitted their 
differences, Authors are divided as to the 
rea ſon ard origin of this name; nor are they 
more agreed about the number of judges that 
fat in it; {cme reckon thirty- one, others fifty- 
ene, and others five hundred, In ſhort, their 
nomber ſeems not to have been fixed, but to 
have been more or leſs in different years. At 
firſt, this tribunal conſiſted only of nine per- 
ſons, who had all diſcharged the office of 
zrchons, had acquitted themſelves with honour 
in that tru, and had likewiſe given an ac- 
count of their adminifiration before the logiſtæ, 
and undergone a rigorous examination, Their 
ſaiary was equal, and paid out of the public 
treaſury ; they had three oboli, that is, three 
halfpence, for each cauſe. The Areopagites 
were judges for life, They always fat in 
judgment in the open air, and in the night- 
time that their minds might be the more 
pretent and attentive, and that no object of 
pity or averſion might make any impreſſion 
upon them; and all the pleadings e ote them 


0 
r 


ly, eagerly, paſ- 


were in the ſimpleſt and moſt 
At firſt, they took cognizan 


pores. 


ſticking to the ſides 
Tartar. | 


reſembles filver ; filvered. 

white colour in the arms of gentry; 

by engravers by a total omiflion of 
ield. 


uſed by the potters in making their White 
ware. 


of the nature of potter's clay. 
the nature of clay. 


Jaſon's ſhi 


a carrack. 


the truth or falſhood of any thing by proofs, 
Figuratively, to perſuade; to bring rea 
for or ag aint; to plead, or handle; to ax 
To infer, in alluſion to the deductions of 
reaſon. 
ſequence. 


ſons in order to evince any truth, or raiſe con- 
viction in the mind of another; a realoner; 
a diſputer 


reaſon bought to prove or diſprove any thing; 
the ſubje& of any diſcourſe or writing; a con- 
ciſe view of the heads of any diſconrſe. In Lay, 
a cauſe, debate, or ſuit; a controverſy, ln 
Rhetoric, a probable reaſon alledged to gain 


ing reaſons. 


ancient heretics, who denied the three perſons 


inferior to the Father as to his deity; that he 
was neither co- eternal, nor co-equal with din 
alſo that the Holy Ghoſt was not God, but! 
creature of the Son, 


lived in. the beginning of the fo 


ARI 


naked term; 
ce of crimjn., 
auſes only; but in courſe of time, 3 
iſdiction became of great extent. 0 
 AREO'TICS, e, medicines that Open the 


A'RGAL, or A'RGOL, . the hard lee 
of wine veſſels, called 


A'RGENT, a. [ argentum, Lat.] that which 


In Heraldry, the 


expreſſed 
lines in, 


A'RGIL, 7. [ argilla, Lat. J the white earth 


ARGILLA*CEOUS, a. [ from argilla, Lat,] 


ARGYLLOUS, a. conſiſting of clay; of 


ARGOS, ſ. [from Argo, the name of 
p] a large veſſel for merchandiſe; 


” To A'RGUE, v. n. [ argus, Lat.] to evince 


To charge, or prove by rational con- 


ARGUER, ſ. one who makes uſe of re. 


A'RGUMENT, * [argumentum, Lat.] a 


belief. 
ARGN MENTAL, à. that which is formed 


upon the deductions of reaſon ; belonging 's i 
argument; reaſoning, / 3 
ARGUMENTA'TION, /. theevincing the I 
truth or falſhood of any propoſition by reaſon- | : 
ing; the act or effect of reaſoning; * 
ARGUME'NTATIVE, a, conſiſting of ar * 
gument, or the deductions of reaſon ; contait- 10 


ARGU'TE, 4. witty, ſharp, ſubtile. 

A'RIA, ſ. [Ital.] in Muſic, an air, a fony 
tune or a leſſon, 
A'RIANS, /. in Church Hiftory, a ſect d 


in the Trinity to be of the ſame eſſence, and 
afirmed Chriſt to be a creature; that he wi 


In their doxologity 


they aſcribed glory to the Father in the Son, 


through the Holy Ghoſt, Their leader, 4%, 
urth century» 


A'RIANISN 


et of 
-r(ons 
5 and 
e Wat 
ut he 
bim; 
but! 
opity 
9800 
fAri a 
tun. 
11M 


I battering ram; the colluſion of particles with 
each other. ; 


or tune. 


ſoothſaying. 


4 the earth; to get up as from ſleep; to change 
tte poſture from ſitting to ſtanding; to come in 


which makes a government reſemble an ariſto- 
A cracy. 


Gr.] a ſort of divination, or foretelling events 
dy numbers, 


Or.] the ſcience of numbers; the art of com- 
putation. The fundamental rules or operations 
of Arithmetic are four, namely, Addition, Sub- 


ticeof which isgiven under their reſpective heads. 
Beſides which, there are other rules contrived 


formed by numbers, or agreeable to ſome rule 


ARC 


A- RIANISM, % the principles maintained 
Arians. 

bY RID, 4. dry, parched up, withered, 

ARIDITY, / | ariartas, 


oiſture or dryneſs. 
"ſenſibility; or ant of ardency in devotion, 


/RIES, ſ. [Lat.] in Aſtronomy, a conſtel- 
_ 724 . the firſt of the twelve figns 
in the zodiac which the ſun enters; hierogly - 
hically repreſented by the ram, becauſ. it 1s 
then the teeming time for that kind of animal, 
To ARVETATE, v. n. | arieto, Lat. | to 
butt ; or to attack with the head, like a ram, 
ARIETA'TION, /. [arietatic, Lat.] the 
of butting like a ram; the attacking with 


 ARIE'TTA, ſ. in muſic, a ſhort air, ſong, 


ARYGHT, ad. [ribt, Sax. ] truly, juſtly, 
or conſiſtent with law; properly, or in ſuch a 
manner as to attain the defired end. 

ARIOLA'TION, /. [from bariolus, Lat.] 

To ARISE, [arize] v. n. [its pret. aroſe, 
art, ariſen] to aſcend 3 to move upwards from 


view; to become viſible ; to come out of the 
grave ; to flow or proceed from. : 
ARISTO'CRACY, /. [apipos and wnpariw, 
Gr.) in Politics, a form of government where- 
in the ſupreme power is lodged in the nobility, 
ARISTOCRA'TICAL, a. that which par 
akes of ariſtocracy, or includes a government 
adminiſtered only by nobles. 
ARISTOCRATICALNESS, ſ. that quality 


ARITHMANCY, /. dei and pavreia, 


ARITHMETIC, /. | 2p:9kog and NEN, 


traction, Multiplication, and Diviſion; the prac- 


for the facilitating computations of all kinds ; 
as will be ſeen in the courſe of this work. 
ARITHME'TICAL, a. that which is per- 


in arithmetic, 

ARITHME'TICALLY, ad. that which is 
performed according to ſome rule of arithmetic, 
and conſiſts of figures, 

ARC, /. [from arca, Lat. a cheſt] a cheſt, 
er colter, applied in Scripture to the vehicle in 
which Moſes was expoſed in the Nile; the cheſt 
wherein the two tables of the covenant, the pot 
of manna, and Aaron's rod, were kept; but 

ore particularly the veſſel built by Noah, to 
preterve himſelf, family, and the whole race of 


\ ARM 


ARM, ſ. [earm, Sax. ] a limb of the. hu- 
man body, reaching from the ſhoulder to. the 
hand. Anatomiſts divide the aim into two 


Lat.] a want of parts, calling only that part the arm which is 
In Divinity, a ſtate of included between the ſhoulder and the elbow z 


the reſt, from the elbow to the wriſt, beingtaken 
into the greater hand, is called the fore-arm, 
The arm, in this acceptation, has only one large 
bone, called the os bumeri, or the ſhoulder- 
bone. The other part conſiſts of two bones, 
namely, the radius and cubitus, or una. In 
Geography, it dengtes a branch of the ſea, or 
a river. It is alſo figuratively uſed for power; 
as, the ſecular arm, Likewiſe, for a large 
branch cr bough of a tree, 

To ARM, v. a. [armo, Lat.] to furniſh 
with weapons; to cap, caſe, or cover with 
metal, applied to the load- ſtone, or the ſhoes 
of a horſe. + vl 

To ARM, v. . to take arms; to be pro- 
vided againſt auy attack, either of an enemy 
or caſualty, _ | . 

ARMA'DA, /. [Span.] a fleet of men of 
war, applied by way of eminence to that great 
one fitted out by the Spaniards, with an inten- 
tion to conquer this iſland, in 1588, 5 

ARMADTLI.O, ſ. [Span. ] a four-footed 
animal of the Brazils. a 
A'RMAMENT, ,. larmamentum, Lat.] any 
place wherein arms are placed; great proviſions 
of military ſtores. -Figuratively, an army, 
but moſt commonly applied to a fleet of men 
of war. | ; 
A'RMATURE, ſ. | armatura, Lat. ] a mili- 
tary dreſs to defend the body from the attack 
ot an enemy in battle; any thing to defend the 
body from external injuries. 
A'RMED, a. in Heraldry, applied to beaſts 
and birds of prey, when their teeth, horns, 
feet, beak, talons, or tuſks, &c. are of adif. 
terent colour, as, A falcon @-m'd.”* Armed 
chair, an elbow chair, or one Wiich has reſts 
for the arms or elbows, | 
| A'RMIGER, /. [Lat.] an eſquire, one 
that bears arms. 
ARMULLARY, 4. [from armil/a, Lat.] 
ſomething that is circular, in alluſion to the 
ſurrounding of a bracelet, , Armillary ſphere, 
is compoſed of ſeveral braſs circles, which re- 
preſent thoſe of the horizon, meridian, eclip- 
tic, &c. drawn on the globe, he 
ARMINGS, /. [plural] in a ſhip, are 
white or red cloths hung fore and att, on the 
outſi de of a ſhip; thoſe on the tops are named 
top armed, 

ARMUINIANS, . [from Arminius] the 
followers of Arminius, a famous minifter at 
Amſterdam; who in the 16th century ſepa- 
rated from the Calviniſts, holding that predeſ- . 
tination was not abſolute, but conditional; 
that Chriſt hath not only redeemed all, but 
that there is an univerſal grace given to. all 
mankind; that grace is not an irreſiſtible prin- 
ciple; that man is a free agent, always at liberty 


terreſtrial and acrial animals, from the Flood. 


to obey all the. motions of the Holy Ghoft, or 
| H 4 | reſiſt 


-r 


ARR 


man may,afterjuſtification, fallintonew crimes. 

n 
Lat.] power, cr powerfulneſs in war. 

ARMUIPOTENT, a. 1 Lat] pow- 
erfu], or ſtrong in the field, in arms, or at war. 

A*RMISTICE, /. [armiſtitium, Lat. ] a ſhort 
truce or a ceſſation from arms for a ſhort time. 

A'RMLET, ſ. a ſmall arm of the ſea. Fi- 
guratively, a bracelet, or ſome ornament worn 
on the arm. 

ARMO'NIACK, /. [erroneouſly ſo written 

for Ammoniack.] See AMMONIACKX. 

ARMO'RIAL, a. [ armorial, Fr. I that which 
belongs to the coat or eſcutcheon ot a family. 

ARMOR, / [armure, Fr. ] a cover for 
the body, to defend it from the inſtruments of 
war, warlike harneſs. 

A'RMOURER, ,. [ armorier, Fr. ] one who 
makes, ' forges, or ſells armour; one who 
dreſſes another in armour. 

A'RMOURY, /. [armoire, Fe. a place 
where arms are kept, Figuratively, arms, 
An enſign, eſcutcheon, or family coat. 

A RMOUR-BEARER, /. he that carries 
the arms of another. In Romances, a knight's 
eſquire. 

ARMS, ſ. [not uſed in the ſingular, arma, 
Lat. Jallkinds of weapons, whether offenſive or 
defenfive. Figuratively, a ſtate of hoſtility be- 
tween two nations; war. In Heraldry, the 
badges of diſtinction, eſcutcheons, or other 
marks of honour, given by ſovereigns, and 
borne on banners, ſhields, or coats, 

ARMY, /. Ir, Fr.] a collection of 
men armed, commanded by their proper officers, 
Figuratively, a great number. | 


AROMA'TIC, 3. ſpicey ; fragrant; 
AROMA'TICAL, \ ſtrong- ſcented, or 
ſmelling like ſpices. 


AROMA'TICS, ſ. [not uſed in the ſingu- 
lar] ſpices, or any ſtrong ſcented, fragrant, or 
hizh-taſted body. 

To AROMATTZE, v. 2. [from aroma, 
Lat. ] to mix or ſcent with ſpices. Figuratively 
to make any thing agreeavie, which in its 
own nature would be loathſome. 

AROU'ND, ad. [Ala ronde, Fr.] in acir- 
cle; in a circular manner; on all ſides. U ted 
as a prepoßtion, encircling; encompaſſing; 
round about. 

To AROU'SE, [ ar6uze]v. a. [ ariſen, Sax.] 
to wake from ſle:p; or excite an indolent per- 
ſcn to action; toraiſe np; to ſtimulate. 

ARPE'GGIO, /. [Ital.] in Muſic, the 
making the notes of a chord to be heard diſ- 
tinctly one after another, by a purling or- 
ling of the hand on ſtringed inftruments, be- 
pinning at the lowe!t note, and riſing gradual- 
y pW s. 

ARQU+BUSE, F. a hand gun, carabine, 
ſuſee, or calrver. 72 

ern one who carries, or 
makes uſc of, an irquebuſe. 

NRRACH, J. Sce Anacr, 


[arma and potentia, 


ARR 


refit them; that with reſpect to perſeverance, a4 To ARR AI'GN, [arrain] v. a. 


. rat array 
Pr.] in Law, to ſet a thing in whos ＋ 


for a trial, Applied to writings ind: 
to accuſe; to —_ with 4 3099-2; P indid; 

ARRAYUGNMENT, [arrainment] J. th 
act of trying a perſon upon an invidmen, 
accuſation, or charge. 

To AR RANGE, v. 
diſpoſe or put in order, 
idea of art or ſkill, 

ARRANGEMENT, ſ. the act of putii 

f f g 1 
or placing things into order, including * 
idea of ſkill, or judgment. 4 

A'RRANT, a. ſerrant, 
infamous, 

ARRRANTLY, ad. in a notoriou: 
mous, or ſhameful manner. | 

A'RRAS, ſ. the richeſt ſort of tapeſtry, f 
called from Arras, a town in Flanders . 
it was firſt made. 3 
| ARRAY, /. the order in which an arm 
1s drawn up to give battle; dreſs, or External 
orhaments. In Law, the ranking or plain 
a jury in proper order. N 5 

To AKRA'Y, v. a. [arroyer, old Fr.] in 
Military affairs, to place an army in proper or. 
der to engage. To deck, embelliſh, or aden 
with drels. 

ARRA'YER, /. officers that had the <p 
of ſoldiers, and 1aw that they were properly 
accoutred, 3 

ARREAR, [arreer] ſ. Carriere, Fr.] tha 
which remains unpaid, Applied to rem, jt 
ſignifies that which has been due ſome tin: 
and 1s not diſcharged. : 

ARRE'ST, /. [from arrefter, Fr ] in Lay, 
the ſeizing or apprehending a man, theichy 
depriving him or has liberty by legal procely 
either for debt or any offence againſt tue un; 
a t-pping or reſtraint from procceding in u 
undertaking. 

To ARREST, v. a. [arreſfter, Fr.] top. 
prehend by virtue of a writ from acourt of jul 
tice; to ſeize any thing by law; to ſeize upon; 
to ſtop, with-hold, or bind; to op a body u 
motion. 

ARRE'T, [Fr.] the deciſion ef a for 
reign court, or court of judicature ; relen- 
bling our acts of parliament, 8 

ARRIERE-FIEr, /. [Fr.] a fi-f depen- 
dent en anuther. Arricre vaſſal is the valid 
of a vaſſal. 

ARRIVAL, . 
either by ſea or land, 
tainment of any deſign. 

ARRIVANCE, /. company expected i 
come. 

To ARRI TVE, v n. [arriver, Fr.] toom 
to any place by water or land. Figuatiirh 
to attain cr come to. | | 

A'RROGANCE, or A'RROGANCY,) 
[arrogentia, Lat.] the aſſuming or Aei 1 19! 
one's telf more honour or merit than is out ia 
SYVNOV. The baugbtineſs of the proud f- 


inſufteraþle ; pride makes us value ourkit 
v 


4. [arranger, Fr. to 
including the lecong.ry 


Fr.] notorioy, 


7 infa. 


the coming to acy play 
Figuratively, ihe # 


ART 


e deſpiſe others; through wanity we 
vet the attention of our acquaintance z pre- 
e n flatters us with having a vain power, 
cn ROGANT, part. [ arrogans, Lat.] ſelf- 
01 Irix. ad. in an arrogant, 
? aughty manner. 
ſelf conceteG CATE. 1 [ arr0g9, Lat.] to 
hy claim to 2 thing or quality which does 
o us. ; 
8, 1. Lare toc, Sax. ] a ſlender piece 
of round wood, pointed, barbed, and ſhot on 
of a bow; diſtinguiſhed from a dart, becaule 
that was thrown by the hand. Arroev-bead 
ie the ſharp point of an arrow, which 3 
uſually armed with ſteel, Divination wit 
arrows was a method of preſaging future events 
practiſed by the antients, Ezek. xxi. 21. Ihe 
ancient Arabians had likewiſe a method of 
divination by arrows, abefore the time of Ma- 
homet. Theſe arrows were conſulted upon 
Il occaſions, eſpecially upon their marriages, 
the circumciſion of their children, their jour- 
neys, and warlike expeditions. Theſe arrows 
| were without iron or feather. They were three 
in number, ſhut up in a ſack, in the hands of 
2 diviner. Upon one of the arrows was writ- 
ten, Command me, O Lord; upon another, For- 
E 4id me, O Lord; and upon the third, nothing 
© was wrote, If the diviner drew out the arrow 
with the command on it, the Arabian imme- 
Liately ſet about the affair; if that with the 
prohibition appeared, he deferred the Cxecu- 
ton of his deſign for a whole year; and if the 
row without any inſcription came out, he 
was to draw again. | 
ARSE, ſ. [ear/e, Sax. ] the poſteriors, Fi- 
entirely, the bind part of any thing, To 
barg an arſe, a low phraſe, to loiter or {ay be- 
I hind; to ve ſiuggiſh or tardy. 
8 A RSENAL, f. [ arſenale, Ital.] A royal or 
W public magazine; or place wherein all warlike 
W fiorcs are kept, or forged, 


arre none 


a, 
ach 
cels, 
un; 
A al 


0 - 


of jul- 


ia; WE A'RSENIC. /. [apreruy, Gr.] in Natural 
dy WH:ory, a ponderous, volatile, uninflammable, 


nineral ſubſtance, which gives whitene ; to 
Wractals by infuſion, but deſtroys their mallea- 
ü, is extremely corroſive, cauſtic, and a 
W027 poiſon. | 
ARSE'NICAL, à. conſiſting, or having 
Whe properties, of arſenic, 

ART, /. [art, Fr. ars, Lat. ] an abftrat 
r metaphyſical term, implying a collection 
certain rules fiom obſervation and experi- 
ace, by which any thi:g may be performed, 
any end obtained; diſtinguiſhed from ſc1- 
nee by its objeft, If the object be attended 
the application of rules, or require practice, 
den it is an 477; but if contemplated only 
th reſpect to its different appearances, the 
lleQtion af obſervations relative thereto is a 
tence, Bur theſe terms being vſed promil. 
ouſly by authors, for want of affi xing cer- 
n ideas to their words, the word art is 
cumes uſed for ſomething acquired, in 
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ART 


| oppoſition to that which is irhplanted by 


nature, A trade; cunning; artfulneſs ; ſpe- 
culation. We have likewiſe the divifion of 
arts into liberal and mechanic. The Vera! 
arts are thoſ: which conſiſt in the application 
or exerciſe of the mind; the mechanic, thoſe 
which conſiſt in the exerciſe of the body or 


hand, and make uſe of machines to attain 
their ends. f 


ARTERIAL, a. that which belongs to, 
or is contained in, an artery. 

ARTERIO'TOMY, /. [from «prupia and 
TE,av, Gr.] in Surgery, the opening an artery 
with a lancet, in order to draw blood from 
hence. 

A'RTERY, /. [arteria, Lat.] in Anatomy, 
a membraneuvus, elaſtic, conical tube, inter- 
nally ſmooth, without valves, which decreaſes 
in its dimenſion in proportion to the number 
of its branches, deſtined to receive the blood 
from the heart, and diſtribute it to the lungs 
and other parts of the body; that which has 
its origin from the right ventricle of the heart, 
is called the pulmonary artery, and that which 
riſes from the left, the aorta, 

A'RTFUL, a. performed according to the 
rules of art, including the idea cf ſkill, judgy 
ment, or wiſdom. 

A'RTFULLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
ſhews a deal of cunning or ſkill. 

A'RTFULNESS, F. the quality of per- 
forming any thing with ſkill, or the attaining 
an end by cunning. 

ARTHRYTIC, or ARTHRTTICAL, 2. 
from agixig, Gr. ] gouty; or occaſioned by the 
gout; that vw hich has ſomething like joints. 

ARTHRITIS, ſ. [acer, Gr. ] in Phyſic, 
a diſcaſe which afteAs the joints; the gout, 

A*.THUR, King of the Britons, according 
to Rapin, was b. in Cornwall, 452, or 4533 
mounted the throne of Danmonium, 467, 
after his father Gorloiis, at 15 y. of age; 
was created parrician by Ambrolins, 476; 
el-&ed monarch of Britain, 508; aſſumed 
ibe imperial purple, 528; and was mort.ly 
wounded in a battle, 542; during which, 
Modred and he happening to meet, ruihed 
upon one another fo furiouſly, that nothing 
but death could part them. Modred was 
ſain upon the ſpot, and Arthur, mortally 
wounded, was carried to Glaſtynbury, where 
he died, aged go y. 76 of which he ſpent in 
the exercite of arms; for tho' he had reigned 
but 34 y. yet before he came to the cron, 
nc bed long command.d the Britiſh armies 
under Ambrofius, Rapin ſays, that according 
to the beſt authors, Uther Pendragon. was not 
nis father, but Gorloùs as above; but that 
the name Uther, ngnifying in Britiſh a Club, 
was given to the Great Arthur, for the ſame 
:eaſon that Charlemagne's grand- father was 
called Martel, or Hammer. As to the name 
t Pendragon, it owes its origin, as it is pre- 
ended, to Arthur's wearing © dragon on the 
creſt of his helmet. Arthur was undoubtedly 
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z great general. It is a pity his aQions hav . 
- * * 6 * * e le 1 3 | . 
f 8 on e. to numberleſs fables, 1 n till retains the 
ON ws” 4a being recorded by the greateſt | plural Subſtantive F ao a. an AdjeQtive WP 
rn 8 * pen. He is ſaid to have inſti-] Definite Article Mr or undred years, Th, 
e order of the knights of the Round | Adverbs } e lometimes applied | 
Table, ſo famous in Rom: enbs in the Comparative and 8 to | 
3 4 CO _ ere- degree, and its effect is to 1 2 
r eee EK „ - en. II. being} more ſtrongly, and to define it th egree the 
eee, 2 caring a elch bard fing-|cifely : as, „ The I it the more pre. | 
** 1 ſtory of Arthur, concluding ter 1 like 1 k Ar ry it, the ber. 
33 8 and burial in the church- yard] Commerce, a ſingle ist e leaf of any,” In | 
r 3 pt heard pyram:ds; the k.|parcel in an Wan, 9 HO. thing, or ; 
inquiry to be made, and the body du ; . 
vp; at the depth of 7 feet a great tone — Jo RICE v. n. to make conditi | 
found, on which was fixed a leaden crofs x44 hn, to ſtipulate; to bind or oblien s 
der ene) = inſcription on the inſide: “ Bic 1 2 _ 71 under certain ba. \ 
- on wig by _ Arturius in inſulal} © He was an lets A three years," c 
a2” 1. e. ere lieth the famous k ART T : | 2 
Arthur, buried in the i | 1 TI'CULAR, a. [| articulari ' 
* rad mg — * "a of Avelon.“ Dig- | Phyſic, a diſeaſe which f bn, Lat.] in e 
trunk ot 4 * my the King s body In the ARTVCULATE 4 [f St e joints. t 
bo dim a * his beautiful queen lying in its primary ſenſe 2 ar ticulus, Lat.] b 
- with long flowing hair, in colour} are joined to ether, 1 ied to bodies which n 
5 3 N ſunk into duſt] being — Appl = * 2 
ched. e king's bones were very|[it impli 8 ted to the voice 
3 and 10 wounds, at leaſt, in his ſcull, N r TS 3 are diſtinct . a 
- 8 except that of which he was N ected together, ſo as to form P 
uppoſed to have died. This was diſcovered T ; | 6 
f . 4 A , ! 
5 to Giraldus Cambrenſis, who Fr. 1 anon dag 8 
ays he law and examined them Camden's|diftint m 5 ables, or words, in A 
3 ire. ARTICULAT ELV, ad. i | 4 
3 9 . a plant much like theſ ner as to pronounce 4 1 2 man- th 
Xa , 8 ath large ſcaly heads, ſhaped like diſtinctly yIlables of words de 
cone of a pine- tree. a 1 re 
- : ARTICULA'TIO i 
4 e AR, 7. [ articulvs, Lat.] in Engliſh|;junQure of two bs Pte — 0 
e but two articles, @ and rhe: à be- they may be bent with 2 manner, that 1 
comes n before a vowel, y and ww | y be bent without being pulled aſun- tl 
a Shark hind! 2 J excepted, or der. Applied to the voice, the modulati a 
* — - is u ed in a Vague ſenſe to point and variations of the voice x hi * _ f 
ſpect wh — ee 3 kind, in other re- nected as to form ſ r we xe 
: terminate: be etermines what par- A . era. 
ticular thing is meant. A ſubſtantive ure) 12 2 ICE, f artifice, Fr. ] an indirect me- tw 
any artifle to limit it is taken in its wideſt er wg” eng Baton agen bros — 
ſenſe : thus man means all mankind. A man EE raud. SYNON. Cunning is employe = 
means ſome one or other of that kind, ind in uſing means; fineſſe inſinuates inſenſibly, tw 
finitely ; che man means, defini , e- |and muſt be accompanied by penetration; de. ot] 
. Nears, nitely, that par-|wice ſurpriſ ' 3 5 
ticular man who ſpok urpriſes, and gives ſatisfaction; artifice tw. 
therefore is e the former generally makes uſe of ſtudied diffimulation dit 
r efinite, the latter|a trick is commonly looked on as a fraud; and lia 
I cle, It is the nature of|a frotogem is off — 2 5 
Lock the: ice tn & - 8 gem is oftener illicit than otherwiſe. 4 
r 0 etermine or limit the ARTIFICIAL, a. [artificiel, Fr.] fone: wh 
fouk ha * * eee 3 be one thing made by art, in oppoſition to the produc- ar 
' tain which; che determi bi 8 oy uncer-|tions of nature; ſomething counterfeit. A. Fn | 
1 F . ermines u ich it is, or of | ficiel lines are thoſe which are drawn upon 4 lary 
y which they ore, The firſt theretore can} ſector, or ſcal : P Rh 
only be joined to Sibſtanti . , or ſcale, to repreſent lines and tangents. "e 
na Pre, the my Mo be; 7 = 2 AK TIFTCIALLV, ad. in an artful cut 8 
5 a Iſo be joined to plurals. ning, crafty, or ſkilful er 
22 IIS exception to this rule in ARTILLERY, / 3 lk f 
dee i | P is 5 . 
3 Er and many, (the Fr.] the heavy engines of war, ſuch as cannon, ir 
hi Su ford ary it) bombs, Kc. In a general ſenſe, any weapu El 
t ogy —_— joined with plural Subſtan-| uſed in battle : : and 
ves, yet admit of the fingular Article a : ARTISAN VL | P00! 
8 a a artix dn] ſ. [ artiſan, Fr.] po- 
as, a ferw men, 4 great mary men, the reaſon perly anvtied 1 e 2 lan eral. 
of it is manifeſt from the eff : . oſe protefiors of trades vil 
« Fog ler om r e effect Which the ar-| require the leaſt exerciſe of the anderſtanding3 Ind 
_ Uicle has in theſe phra es : it means a ſmall or|a low mechani fact {man. 00. 
great number collect nic, manufacturer, or tradefman I: ; 
| tives the es of 4 8 _ 1 ARTIST, f. lereiſe, Fr.] one who excels An 
| rr ef _ that is, of Unity. in thoſe arts which require good natural parts; $7 
| 6 vw hole | b „ thouſand, is onelor one who underſtands both the theory and Sag 
| number, an 27gregate of many ER of the art which he, profeſſes. - me 
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3 tive, and implies which, „“ The ſame crime, 

-” as he committed,” When at the beginning of 

Ay two ſentences immediately following each 
U 


2 liarity as <vell as bis face. Locke. 
ASAFOE'TIDA, , a very ſtinking gum, 
5 which, according to Kempfer, is drawn from 
rs! a root of an umbelliferous plant, which grows 
11. in the province of Charaſan in Perſia. It has 
large thick roots, with few fibres, black with- 
_ out, and full of a white fœtid juice; a medi- 
485 cine preſcribed to promote the menſes in hy- 
* ſteric affections, and in all nervous complaints. 
lait A'SAPH ST, an Epiſcopal city of Flint- 
js ſire, in North Wales, ſeated on the river 
* Elway, where it unites with the river Clayd, 
* and over both there is a bridge. It is a very 
1 poor place; and of note only for its cathe- 
Je ral, It has a ſmall market on Saturdays; 


* N is 24 miles W. N. W. of Cheſter 

F * = 3 3 and 
— 209 N. W. of London. ? 
Fl ASBE'STINE, - a, [from &aC:50c, Gr.] 
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ARTLESS, a. without art, deſign, craft, 
yr A'RTLESSLY, ad. in a ſimple, innocent, 
ni manner. F 
ow a town in Suſſex, with the 
title of an earldom; it has a good __ on 
Thurſdays, and a ſmall one on 2 ays. 
The fairs are on May 14, for cattle and hogs ; 
on Auguſt 21 for hogs, cattle, and ſheep on 
September 25, for cattle and ſheep; and 
on December 17, for cattle and pedlars wares. 
It is ſeated on the fide of a hill on the river 
Arun, over which it has a wooden-bridge, 
where ſmall ſhips may ride, The ancient 
caſtle is ſeated on the ſummit of the hill, 
and is ſaid to be a mile in compaſs. It is 
eight miles E. of Chicheſter, and 551 S, W. 
by S. of London; governed by a mayor and 
burgeſſes, and ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; has two ſtreets paved with ſtones, 
about 200 houſes, and 800 inhabitants, 

ARU'SPICES, ſ. an order of prieſthood 
among the old Romans; ſoothſayers, who 
pretended to foretel things to come, by in- 
ſpecting the entrails of beaſts, . 

AS, conjunct. [ als, Teut.] referring to an 
action, or time paſt, in the ſame manner; 
| when it anſwers, /% or ſuch, it is uſed for 
E that, © So uncertain, as they require a great 
deal of examination.” Bac. In a particular 
reſp:& ; as far as a particular relation ex- 
tends; like, or of the ſame kind. By an el- 
liphis, for as if. Referring to the preſent 
time, it implies ſomething done, during that 
particular action, at the ſame time. Whiſ= 
tled as he went.” Dryd. According to, or in 
what manner. As they pleaſe.” Boyle, An- 
ſwering to, like, or ſame, it is uſed as a rela- 


| other, it denotes a likeneſs or compariſon be- 
tween them. Anſwering ſo, it implies con- 
W dition, or the ſame manner, * Some pecu- 


and four fairs, on Eaſter Tueſday, July 15, 
October 16, and December 26, all for cattle, 


acthing which cannot be deſtroyed by fire, 
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ASBE'STOS, /. a ſort of native foſſile 
ſtone, which may be ſplit into threads and 
filaments, from one to ten inches in length, 
very fine, brittle, yet ſomewhat tractable: 
It has the wonderful property of remaining 
unconſumed in the fire, which only whitens it. 

ASCA'RIDES, /. [ aouupicy Gr.] mall, 
white, round, and ſhort worms. 

To ASCEND, v. n. 48 Lat.] to riſe 
upwards jrom the earth. Figuratively, to ad- 
vance from any degree of knowledge to ano- 
ther. In Genealogy, to trace a pedigree back- 
wards towards its firſt founders, 

ASCE'NDABLE, a. that which 
aſcended, 

ASCE'NDANT, /. [aſcendant, Fr.] in Mo- 
rality, ſuperiority or influence, whereby one 
man or thing unreaſonably biaſſes or tyran- 
nizes over another. In Aftrology, the horo- 
ſcope, - or degree of the ecliptic, which riſes 
above the horizon at a perſon's birth. Figu- 
ratively, the greateſt height cr perfection. In 
Genealogy, anceſtors, or thoſe neareſt the root 
of a pedigree. Uſed adjectively, for ſomething 
ſuperior to, or influencing ancther. 
ASCE'NDENCY, g. a bias; an undue 
influence or ſuperiority. 

ASCE'NDING, fer” [ aſcendens, Lat. ] go- 
ing upwards from the earth. In Aſtronomy, 
thoſe degrees, or ſtars, which are above the 
horizon, The aſcending node of a planet is 
that point of its orbit, wherein it is found in 
its motion towards the north. . * *© *© 
ASCENSION, /. [aſcenſio, Lat.] a mo- 
tion upwards, In Divinity, the miraculous 
aſcent of our Saviour, when he went toheaven 
in the ſight of his apoſtles, Aſcenſion, in Aſtro- 
nomy, is either right or obligat. The diffe- 
rence between right and oblique aſcenſion is what 
the aſtronomers mean by aſcenſiona! difference. 
Aſcenſion-day, the day on which the a:cenſion 
of out Saviour is commemorated, commonly 
called Holy Thurſday, the Thurſtay but ane 
before Whitſuntide, ; 
ASCE'NSIVE, a. | from aſcends, Lat. I that 
which is in motion upwards; that which 
is in a riſing ſtate, | 
ASCENT, /. [aſcenſus,' Lat.] motion up- 
wards ; the place by which an eminence” may 
be climbed. Figuratively, a high place or 
eminence. In Phyſics, the aſcent of fluids is 
their rifing above the level of their own fur- 
faces, Sc. In Logic, a kind of argument, 
wherein we riſe from particulars to univerſals. 
To ASCERTA'IN, v. a. [aſcertener, Fr.] 
to determine the ſigniſication of any word; to 
take away all doubt. - | 
ASCERTA'INER, ſ. one who limits or 
determines the ſignification of a doubtful ex- 
preſſion. 

ASCERTA'INMENT, /, the determin- 
ing the ſignification of a doubtful expreſſion ; 
a ſettled rule or ſtandard. 

ASCE'TIC, a. [| aoxnTixeg, Gr.] employed 
only in exerciſes of devotion and mortification. 


may be 
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ASCE'TIC, /. [, Gr.] one who 
practiſes a greater degree of auſterity and mor- 
tſication than others, 

A*SCII, ſ. [from à and -x42, Gr.] in Geo- 
graphy, thoſe inhabitants of the Torrid Zone 
who have no ſhadow at certain times of the 
year, becauſe the ſun is then vertical, or ſhines 

rpencicularly on their heads. 

ASCITES, /. [from due, Gr.] in Me i- 
cine, a kind of dropſy, which principally at- 
fects the abdomen, or lower belly, and is re- 
medied by tapping. 

ASCITIC, A caused by an aſcites z drop- 
fecal, or reſembling an aſcites. | 
ASCITIVTIOU'S, [: be] a. | afcititius, 
Li. ] that which is counterfeit or ſpurious. 

To ASCRI'BE, v. 4. [aſcribo, Lat.] to de- 
duce from as a cauſe; to attribute to; to impute. 

ASCRIPTION, , the act of aſcribing. 

ASH, /. | &fc, Sax. ] in Botany, the fraxi- 
mes, It has pinnated leaves ending in a lobe. 


Its male flowers have no petals; and the ger 
Ajp- 
ud 


men has one ſeed like a bird's tongue 
coloured is that which is between brown a 
grey, like the bark of the . 

ASH, a town in Kent, whoſe fairs are 
March 25, and September 29, for pedlars ware. 

ASHAMED, @. to be conſcious of hav- 
ing done ſomething which a perſon may find 
tault with. 

A*SHBOURNE, a town in Derbyſhire ; 
whoſe fairs are held Feb, 13, for horſes and 
horned cattle. April 3, May 21, July 5, for 
horſes, horned caitle and wool; Aug. 16, for 
horſes and horned cattle; Cctober 20, Nov. 
29, ſor black, heavy and other horles, and 
horned cattle; the m rket is on Saturday. 
Dift. 139 miles from London. 

A'SHBRITTLE, a town in Somerſetſhire; 
its fair is February 25, tor cattle. | 

A'SEbBURTON, a town in Devonſhire, 
whoſe tairs are the firſt Thuriday in March, 
firit Thurſday in June, Auy. 10, and No- 
vember it, for horned cattle; the morker is 
en Szturd-y. It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment. Diſtant 53 computed, and 190 meaſur- 
ed miles trom London, 

ASHBY DE LA ZOUCH, a town in 
Leiceliaſhire, whoſe fairs are on Eaſter Tuel- 
day, Whnt-Tuciday, for horſes, cows, and 
ſicepz St. Bariholomew, Avuguit 24, and St. 
Simon and Jude, OR. 28, for horſes and cows; 
the market is on Saturday, Diſtant 1141 
miles from London. 

A/SHEN, . made of aſh, or aſh-wood, 

A**HES, /. f has no hr-gular, ac, Sax. | that 
Jobſl.ance which bode are reduced to by bun 
ing. The corpſe or remains or a gead perl: n, 
in alluſion to the ancient cuſtom of burning 
the dead. 

A HH FORD, a town in Kent, diſtant from 
Langen 43 computed, and £7 meaturcd miles. 
Its fairs are May 17, Sept. 9, for hories, cattle, 
and p:dlary; the market is on 1 uelday, 

A'SHING TON, a village in Suſlex, 'wkote 
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foir is kept July 21, for ſheep and cattle. 
A'SHLAR, / in Maſonry, free · ftones 
they com out of the. quarry, of diflere 
lengths, breadths, and thickneſs, 1 
ASHLEKING, ſ. in Building, quarter 
in garrets, about two feet and 2 
three fect high from the floor, and reachin 
to the ralters. F 
A'SHOVER, a town in Derbyſhire, whoſe 


fairs are held Aptil 25, and Octobe 
cattle and ſheep. 55 Y 15, for 


ASHORE, ad. to the ſh 
to the land. T2 TO 
ASHWE DNESDAY, J. the firſt day of 
Lent, when, in the primitive church, not. 
ous ſinners were put to open penance, thus: 
They appeared at the church-door bare-focteg 
and cleathea in fackcloth, where being my 
minee, their diſcipline was proportioned ac. 
cording to their offences; after which bein 
brought into the church, the biſhop ſinging the 
even penitenrial pſalms, they proſtrated them. 
{-1ves, and with tears begged sbſolution; the 
whole congregation having aſhes on their heads, 
to ſigwity, that they were both mortal, and de- 
ſerved to be burnt to aſhes {or their fins, 
A*'SHY, ©, reſembling che aſh in colour, ot 
of a whitiſh grev. | 
A'SIA, one of the four great parts of the 
world, and the ſecond in order. It is ound 
on the N. by the Frozen Sea, on the E by the 
Eaſtern-Ocean, which is part of the South-Sez, 
on the S. by the Indian-Sca, and on the W. 
by Europe and Africa. It is of larger extent 
than any of the three parts in our continent; 
and it is generally ſaid that the firſt man wa 
created here; though many are of a different 
opinion, ariſing from the unceriainty where 
the garden of Eden was placed. But be that 
as it will, arts ana ſciences were early culitn. 
ted here; though they ere thought to come 
originally from Egypt: but ail the conſider 
ble religions now known has their firſt begin- 
ning in Aſia; and there are ſtill a great numb! 
of people who maintain their antient tee", 
which, according to them, are a hundred thou- 
|.nd years old. They have ove fort of religion 
in China, and another in India, whoſe prieſt 
are the Bramins; not to mention the Jens 
Chriſtians, and Mohometans, whoſe begignin;s 
are ſufficiently known to «ll the world, Thi 
was the ſcat of ſeveral ancient empires, or mo- 
narchies ; ſuch as that of the Aſſy tians, Meces, 
Perfians, anc Greeks. It 547 o miles in lenph 
trom the Derdanels en the W. to the Ealten 
ſhore of Tartary; and 4280 in breadth from the 
moſt ſouthern port of Matacca to the moſt net. 
thern cape of Nova Zembla, It may de oni. 
ded into en 1 reat parts, namely, Turse) n 
Aſia, Arabia, Perſia, the Moyvl's empire, vid 
the Two Pepinſulas of India, Thibet, Chith 
und Corca, Great and Little Bocharia, wild 
Carazm, Liitle and Great Tartary, Siber 
and the iflards. The Governments of Al 
are generally wonarchicalz and Turkey, * 
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. ire, Thibet, and China, are 
he inks ; but the reſt divided 
5 i ſeveral ſovereigns z ſo that there are 
ad ſeven emperors, thirty kings, beſides 
2 rinces, and the rajahs of India, which 
numerous. With regard to the extent 
7 religions, the Chriſtian is but ſmall 
15 reſpect of the Mahometan, which com pre- 
3 one-third of Afiaz and the Pagan 1s 
about twice as much extended as the Makume. 
tan. Beſides theſe, ſome pretend there is the 
oatural religion, which has avout as many fol- 
lowers as the Chriſtian. Che languages are 
ſo many and ſo various,. that it 15 impoſſible to 
enumerate them; but the chief are the Tur- 
kiſh, the Greci+n, the Aradick, the Chineſe, 
the Perſian, and the Old Indian. In ſhort, 
every country and ifland has almoſt a diſtinct 
language. Refides the animals we h:ve in Eu- 
rope, there are lions, leopards, tigers, camels, 
elcphants, rhinoccroſes, and many others, 
There are ſeveral great lakes; but the princi- 
pal are the Catpian Sea, which is 2000 miles 
in circumference, and the lake Aral, which 
is about half as much, and has not ben long 
known to the Europeans. In Painting, Aſia 
is repreſented by a woman wearing a garland 
of various flowers and fruits; dreſſed in a rich 
embroidered veſtment; holding in her right- 
hand branches and roots of caſſia, pepper, 
cloves, Cc. and in her left a ſmoaking ceuſer; 
with a camel kneeling by her. 

ASI'DE, ad. applied to fituation, that 
which is not ſtraight. Oppoſed to perpendi- 
cular, out of, or deviating from, its true direc. 
tion; not directly towards; or from the com- 
pany. 
A'SININE, a. partaking of the nature of 
an aſs. 
To ASK, v. 4. [uſcian, 8 
thing; to demand; to put a 
quite; to require. 
ASKA'NCE, ASK AU NCE, or A- 
SKAU'NT, ad. a look, wherein the pupils of 
each eye are turned to the corners of the cye- 
Id; obliquely, or with a leer, and is expreſ- 
live of {lyneſs or di!dazn. 
. A'SKER, /. the perſun who makes a re- 
queſt or enquiry. 

ASKE'W, ad. aſide, wherein the pupils 
are drawn to one corner of the eye, and ge- 


ax. ] to deſire a 
quettion; to en- 
10- | 
1b! 
Qs, 
10u- 
gion 
neſtz 
ewe, 
hing 


This 


mo- 

ein nerally beſpeaks contempt or diſdain. 

-ngi ASK RIC, a town in Yorkſhire, whoſe| 
An ters are held May 11, firſt Thurſday in June, 
20 tor woollen cloth, pewter, braſs, and milli- 
0. acts goods; Oct. 28, 29, for horned cattle, 


woollen cloth, and mi 


0 len ll:nery ; the market is 
root bu Tucſday. Diitance 242 miles from Lon 
with * | 

hin ASLYNT, a, on one ſide; obliquely. 

" wi ASLEEP, ad, in that ſtate wherein all 
bert, the ſenſes ale in a manner cloſed, the eyes 
if Af ſhut, and a perſon enjoys that reſt from ani- 


mal labour called ſleep. 
ASLO PE, 4d. declining z obliquely. 


ASP 


ASP, or A'SPIC, /. {afpis, Lat.] a kind of 
ſerpent, whoſe poiſon is ſo dangerous und 
quick in its operation, that it kills without 
the poſſibility of a remedy. It is very ſmall, 
and thoſe who are bitten by it die by ſleep 
and lethargy, 

ASPA'LATHUS, ſ. a plant called the 
Roſe of Jeruſalem. The wood of a prickly 
tree, heuvy, oleaginous, ſomewhat ſharp and 
bitter to the taſte, and anciently in much re- 
pute for an aſtringent, but now little uſed. 
An oil drawn from it is of an admirable ſcent, 
and very comfortable to the head to which 
perfumes are not offenſive, It is where uſed 
in pomatums and liniments. 

ASPARAGUS, ſ. a garden plant, the 
root of which is deſervedly reckoned one of 
the five openers, and is an ingredient in all 
compoſitions intended to cleanſe the viſcera, 
eſpecially where their obſtructions threaten 
the jaundice and dropſy. It js likewiſe uted 
in many diſorders of the breaſt, as operating 
by urine, and is of ſervice in moſt ſuch 
caſes. 

A'SPECT, /. [aſpectus, Lat.] the face; a 
peculiar caſt of the countenance ; look or a 
pearance; the front ſituation of a building, or 
direction towards any point. In Aftr logy, 
the ſituation of ſtars or planets with reſpect to 
each other. 

To ASPE'CT, v. a. [aſpicic, Lat. ] to look 
upon; to brhold. 

A*SPEN, or ASP, ſ. [eſpe, —＋ a kind 
of poplar, whoſe leaves are ſuppoſed to be 
always trembling : uſed adjectively for thines 
made out of its wood, or thoſe which tree n- 
ble it, with reſpe& to the trembling of its 
leaves. 

A'SPER, 4. [Lat.] rough or rugged. Set- 
ritus aſper, in Grammar, an accent in this 
form [J, which ſhews that the leutet under 
it js to be pronounced ſtrong, and the breath 
to ſupply the place of an 5. 

To A'SPERA'TE, 2. @. [aſpero, Lat.] to 
roughen, or make rough. 

ASPERITY. F. {aſperitas, Lat} Uneven. 
neſs, or rou-;hncls, applied to the ſurtace of bo- 
dies and pronunciation, Moroſenets, or tough- 
neſs, applied to the behaviour or temper. | 

To ASPERSE, v. a. [aſpergo, Lat ] to fay 
any thing injurious to the character of ano- 
ther; to anger; to calumniate. 

ASPERSION, /. | aſperfio, Lat.] the action 
of catting water about, ſo as it mav tat 13 
{mall drops, not in full ftreams. S pitnkling, 
applied in Divinicy, to the mode of baptiſta 
commonly praCtiſed, oppoſed to immerkiou, 
Figuratively, an unmerited calumny or flan- 
der. 

ASPHA'LTOS, ,. a ſolid, brittle. black, 
bituminous, iuflammable ſubſtance, refemb- 
ling pitch, and chiefly found ſwimming on 
the ſurface of the lake Ajphalrices, i Dead 
Sea, where anciently ſtood the cities of Sotom 


and Gomorrah, It is uſed as a priacipal in- 
| gr<92cut 


ASS 


* 


gredient in the ground that engravers ſpread 
upoh their plates, which they intend to etch, 
or eat in a figure with aqua fortis. 

. ASPHA'LTIC, &@, [trom 4-pax73%;, Gr. ] 
bituminous, or pitchy, 

A*SPHODEL, /. [aſphedelus, Lat.] in Bo- 
tany, the day lily, There are fix ſpecies ; 
and were by the Antients planted near bury- 
ing places to ſupply the manes of the deceaſed 
with nurture, Hence we may learn the 
beauties of Milton's lines— 

c By thoſe happy ſouls who dwell 

& In yellow meads of aſpbodel. 
+. To A'SPIRATE, v. a. | aſpiro, Lat. ] to lay 
2 great ſtreſs of voice upon any ſyllable or let- 
ter, When uſed neuterly, to be pronounced 
with ftrefs and vehemence, or a full breath. 

A'SPIRATED, 2. [aſpiratus, Lat.] pro- 
nounced with ſome degree of roughneſs, ſtreſs, 
or vehemence of voice, or a full breath. 

ASPIRA'*TION, /. ade Lat. ] a figh- 
ing for, or longing after; an ardent deſire, 
generally uſed in a ſpiritual ſenſe. Among 
Grammarians, it denotes the pronouncing a 
ſyllable with ſome vehemence ; as theſe words 
beginning with the letter þ, bear, beat, if 
pronounced ſoftly would be car, ear. 

To ASPYRE, v. n. [aſpiro, Lat.] to en- 
deavour to attain ſomething above our preſent 
circumſtances, rank, or power. Uſed with 
the particles te and after. 

ASQUINT, ad. [from ſcendan, Sax.] a 
poſition of the eyes, wherein they do not both 
cem to look the ſame way; obliquely. 

ASS, ſ. [afinus, Lat.] in Natural Hiftory, 
a domeſtic animal, remarkable for its flug- 
giſhneſs, hardineſs, patience in Jabour, coarſes 
neſs of diet, and long life. Figuratively, the 
word implies a perſon of mean, abje& ſpirit; 
baſcly patient under provocations z deſpicable, 
and dull, 
worthy to fland with the king's bor ſes, 

A'SSA, /. [in Pharmacy, divided into aſſa 
dulcis, or benzoin, and af/a fetida] a gum or 
reſin, of a browniſh colour, a ſharp taſte, and 
a very ſtrong offenſive ſmell ; from whence it 
receives both the name above-mentioned, and 
likewiſe that of devi/'s dung. 

To ASSALYL, v. a. [aſſaillir, Fr. ] to attack, 
or fall upon, in order to ſubdue, as an enemy. 
Figuratively, to attack with arguments. 

ASS AILABLE, a. that which may be at- 
tacked. | 

ASSAI'LANT, /. [ afſaillant, Fr.] he who 
makes an attack, oppoſed to one who defends. 


ASSAVLANT, a. uſing acts of violence 


agzinſt another; attacking, 
ASSA'RT, /. in Law, an offence com- 
mitted in a foreſt, by pulling or grubbing up 


by the roots thoſe trees or buſhes that form 


thickets or coverts for beaſts. 


ASSA'SSIN, or ASSASSINA'TOR, /. 


Lali, Fr.] one who murders snother, ei 
ther for hire or by treachery. 


To ASSA'SSINATE, v. 4. to murder 


Prov. Every als thinks bim ſelf 


ASS 
nother treacherouſly WO CESS 
3 eee. ere or for 
ASSASSINA'TION, , the a8 
dering by treachery, 1 10 hire. ans of mur. 


general and furious attack of a > 
fied place, with an — 3 
come maſter of it. This has lately bs * 
a coup de main, or a ſtrong and vigorous j ed 
preſſion. In Law, a violent injury 8 
4 man's perſon, which may be committed G 
—_ a blow, or a terrifying ſpeech, Lo ir 
ren. b. i. c. 3- 25th Edw. III. ; 
Lib. Aflis. oh de a | .. © 24 4. 
To ASSAU'LT, v. a. in War 

general and furious attack, without 8 
on : camp, or 1 place, in order to ca N 
or become maſters of it; to i 

to attack, or invade. ; — "0; 
ASSAU'LTER, ſ. one wh ; 
againſt another. A ge Wan 
ASSAY, . Leſſayer, Fr.] examination 
trial, or attempt; attack. In Law, eſſay of 
weights and meaſures is the examination of 
them by the clerks of markets, | 
To ASSA'Y, v. a. [eſſayer, Fr.] to Put to 
the trial; to try, 

ASSAY'ER, ſ. an officer of the mint, 
who tries metals, in order to determine their 
fineneſs, and how much they are above er 
below ſtandard. 

ASSAY'ING, /. the art of ſeparating me- 
tals, ſulphurs, mineral ſalts, and other bo- 
dies, from each other. 

| ASSECU'TION, /. [afſeeutio, Lat.] in 
Canon Law, acquirement. 
ASSEM'BLAGE, /. [ aſſemblage, Fr.] the 
collecting a number of individuals together, 
ſo as to form a whole; it differs from aſſembly, 
becauſe that is uſed of perſons, and this of 
things. a 6 ; 

To ASSE'MBLE, v. a. [offembler,Fr.] to 
unite ſeveral things together, ſo as to form a 
whole; to bring ſeveral things together into 
one place, Uſed, neuterly, with the prepofi- 
tion together, 

ASSE'MBLY, /. [afſembl#e, Fr.] a com- 
pany met together, either upon buſineſs or for 
diverſion, In the Military Art, it is the ſe- 
cond beating of a drum before a march, 282 
fignal for the ſoldiers to ſtrike their tents, 
roll them up, and ſtand to arms. Aſenblis 
of the Clergy are called conyocations, ſynods 
councils; the annual meeting of the church of 
Scotland is called a General Aſſembly.. 

ASSE'NT, /. [offenſus, Lat.] that 2d of 
the mind whereby it takes, or acknowledges 
any propoſition to be true or falſe. In a mor 
looſe ſenſe, agreement, or conſent. 

To ASSENT, v. . [offentio, Lat.] u 
receive a thing as true. 11 

To ASSE RT, v. a. [aſſero, Lat.] to aff 
a thing as true; to claim a thing as one 5 dutj 
to defend both by words and actions. 

ASSE'RTION, /. the affirming a fi 


ASSAU'LT, /. [affault, Fr.] in War 1 
z 


ASS 


in poſitive terms. 


opinion. 


er tax; to fine a perſon. 
tom, levied upon * perſon or commodity 
f levying a fine. | 
. 8s OK, . in Law, one who fits on 
the bench with a judge, in order to affiſt him 
with advice z one who is next or equal to ano- 
in rank or dignity. | 
97 SSETS, . [uſed only in the plural, from 
afſz, Fr.] the goods of a perſon deceafed, 
which are appropriated to the payment of his 
| T0 ASSE VER, or ASSE'VERATE, vv. a. 
[ aſſewero, Lat.] to affirm or deny a thing, not 
| only with an oath, but likewiſe with impreca- 
tions, execrations, or curſes, ; 
ASSEVERA'TION, f. [afeveratio, Lat. 
the act of affirming a thing with great ſolem- 


a nity by an oath or imprecation. | 
ASSIDUITY, /. [ affiduite, Fre) a conſtant 
5 attention or application to buſineſs; unwea- 
4 ried diligence. 
| ASSI'DUOUS, a. [ affiduus, Lat.] unwea- 
tied; inceſſant; continual and unremitted. 
2 ASSTDUOUSLVY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
* 8 to exerciſe diligence without wearineſs, 
' and application without intermiſſion. 
wy ASSIE'NTO, /. [Span.] a Spaniſh word, 
ſignifying a contract or bargain ; but chiefly 
he applied to the covention or contract between 
my the king of Spain ana other powers, for fur- 
iy, W niſhing the Spaniſh dominions in America 
of W with ſſaves. The firſt affento was made with 
the French Guinea company; and, by the 
| to treaty of Utrecht, transferred to the Engliſh, 
my who were to furniſh 4800 negroes annually. 
an To ASSI'GN, [aſsin, the i is pronounced 
pol long] v. a. [/ig no, Lat.] to diſtribute; to 
lot; to appoint, In Law, to transfer properiy 
ad 0 another, 
+ ASSI'GNABLE, [aſiinable] a. that which 
e ſe- nay be determined, ſettled, fixed, or marked 


but, 

ASSIGNA'TION, /. [afſienation, Fr. 
© of transferring property to another. Com- 
only uſed in amours, for an appointment 
ade for megting by the two parties. 
ASSIGNEE”, [ aſfinee] ſ. | aſſigne, Fr.] one 
pointed by another to do an a, or perform 
y buſineſs in nis Read, Commonly applied 
d thoſe perſons who are entruſted with the 
ate of a bankrupt, and are by law empow- 
ed to collect his debts, and make a dividend 
his effects to his ſeveral creditors, 


ASSIGNER, [ier] J. he who ſets out, 
termines, or appdints. | 


A3SIGNMENT, {ofiinment] .. is the 


true; a propoſition conceived or delivered 
a ; 


ASSERTIVE, 4. poſitive z obſtinate z 
0 RTOR, ſ. he who affirms any pro- 


poſition as true; che author or ſupporter of any 


To ASSE'SS, v. 4. [4feſare, Ital.] to rate 
Ass f SSM ENT, A. the ſum, fine, or cuſ- 


ASS 


transferring, by deed, the intereſt one Was im 
a leaſe, or other thing, to another perſoh. 
Aſſignments may be made of lands in f:e for 
life or years, of an annuity, rent-charge, 
judgment, ſtatute, &c, 
ASSIMILABLE, a. from afſimilo, Lat.] 
that which may be converted into the ſ.me 
nature, or be made like another, | 
To ASSEMILATE, v. a. [aſſimilo, Lat. ] te 
convert to the ſame nature; to bring to a re- 


3 | ſemblance, 


4 


h 
4 


ASSIMILA'”TION, F. in Phyſics, is that 
motion by which bodies convert other bodies 
related to them, or at leaſt ſuch as are pre- 
pared to be converted into their own ſubſtance 
and nature, Thus flame multiplies itſelf upon 
oily bodies, and generates new flames; air 
upon water, and produces new air; and all 
the parts, as well fimilar as organical, in vege- 
tables and animals, firſt attract with ſome 
election or choice, nearly the ſame common, 
or not very different juices - for aliment, and 
afterwards aſlimilate or convert them into their 
own nature. 

To ASSUYMULATE, v. a. [affimulo, Lat.] 
to put on a counterfeit appearance; to feign. 
ASSIMULA'TION, ſ. Caſfmulatio, Lat.] 
a counterfeit, or ſpecious reſemblance. d 
To ASSFSY, v. 4. | affifter, Fr. ] to ralieve; 
to hel . 
ASSI'STANCE, . Laffiftance, Fr. ] the act 
of helping; help. 

ASSISTANT, a. that which ſupplies the 
defects of another; that which helps. 
ASSISTANT, ſ. one who Helps another. 
ASST'SE, or ASSI'ZE, ſ. | affiſe, Fr. ] is uſed 
for the court, place, or time, when and where 
the writs and proceſſes, whether civil or crimi- 
nal, are decided by judges and jury, Aſſize is 
wither general, when judges take their reſpec- 
tive circuits, with commiſtion to take all af. 
hze, or ſpecial, where a commiſſion is granted 
to particular perſons for taking an aſſize for 
one or two cauſes only. All the counties of 
England are divided into fix circuits, and two 
jud.es are aſſigned by the king's commiſſion 
for every circuit, who now hold the affizes 
twice a year, in every county (though by Magna 
Charta they were ſent but once a year) except 
in Middleſex, where the courts of record fit, 
and the counties pattine. The term is like» 
wile applied to fignify the whole proceſs of a 
writ; a jury; a ſtatute for regulating the 
weight of bread; and the bread itſelf, as pre- 
ſcribed by the ſtatute. 

To ASST'ZE, v. a: to fix the 
or ze of a commodity, 

ASSLZ ER, or ASSVSER, /. an officer who 
has the inſpection into the weights and mva- 
ſures of commodities. 

ASSO'CIABLE, 3. [ affvciabilis, Lat. ] that 


price, weight, 


which may be joined or united to ſomething elſe, 


To ASSO'CIATE, v. a. | effecier, Fr.] to 


join as a compadion; to make one of a come 


| pany. To join inſeparably, applied to ideas. 


A580 


* 


' applicd to paſſion or rage; to eaſe, applied to 


ASS 


ASSO'CIATED, a. [ affvciatus, Lat. ] con- 
federated; joined as accomplices; making 
part of a ſociety, or company. 

ASSO'CIATE, ſ. one who is joined to ano- 
ther as aſſiſtant, companion, partner, confe 
detate, or accomplice. 

ASSOCIA'TION, /. the act of un ting; 
union; ſociety; a contract or treaty, by which 
tuo or more are united together for their mu- 
tual aſſiſtance, for the better carrying on any 
deſign. In Phyſics, co u bination, or union. 

To ASSOTL, [afſmdre, Fr] in L», to 
deliver or diſcharge a perſon from excommu- 
nication, = 

A'SSONANCE, ſ. [afſorance, Fr.] refe- 
rence of one ſound to another reſembling it. 
In Rhetoric or Poetry, it is where the words 
of a phraſe or verſe have nearly the ſame ſound 
or termination, but make no proper rhyme ; 
the e are accounted vicious in Engliſh, though 
an elega ce among the Romans. 

A'SSONANT, part. | ajznant, Fr. ] to range 
things in claſſes, according to their reſem- 
blance with each other, 

To ASSO'RT, v. a. [ajvrtir, Fr. ] to range 
in claſſes. 

ASSO'RTMENT, ſ. | aſſortement, Fr.] in 
Trade, a ftock of goods, conſiſting of various 

pieces of different ſorts, In Painting, the pro- 
tion and harmony between the ſeveral parts. 

To ASSUA'GE [efwdge] v. a. | aſſuades, 
Lat.] to cool, or leiſen, applied to heat; to 
calm, applied to the wind; to pacify or appeaſe, 


pain. In its general ſenſe, it implies the lef- 
ſening the violence of ſomething furious. 
Nevterly, to abate, or grow leſs, 

ASSUA'GEMENT); [agwagement] ſ. that 
which leſſens the violence of any thing. 

ASSUA'GER, [offredger] f. one who paci- 
fies rage, appeaſes anger, or leſſens pain. 

ASSUA'SIVE [affwdfive] a. | trom aſſua- 
deo, Lat.] that which has a great influence; 
that which aſſuages, mitigates, or p.cifies. 

ASSU'ET UDE, /. [affuetuds, Lat.] the t e- 
ivg accuſtomed to any thing; cuſtom, 

To ASSUME, v. a. [«fums, Lat. ] to take; 
to repreſent a character; to take upon one's ſelf; 
to arrogate; or claim what is not one's due, 

ASSU'MER, /. one who claims or arro- 

more than is his due; an arrogant perſon. 

ASSU'MPSIT, { pron. without the p.] /. a 
voluntary or verbal promiſe, whereby a man 
takes upon him to perform or pay any thing 
to another. 

ASSU-'MPTION, [pron. without the p. / 
{ aſſumpris, rage the act of appropriating «ny 
thing to one's ſeif ; the ſuppoling a thing true, 
without any f-rmal proof, Ihe aſſumption of 
the Virgin Maty is celebrated on the 15th of 
Aoguſt. In Logic, the minor, or ſecond pro- 
poſition in a categorical ſyllogiſm ; ſometimes 
the conſequence drawn from the major and 
minor. 


A8 T 


4. hat which a perſon may tak 
ate to himſelf. In Heroliry, 2 rf. 
are thofe which a perſon may uſe to- arg; 


ASSURANCE, [the ſyllables af; ©” 
beginning of this and the four followin * the 
are by ſome pronounced like 4% 0 J. I. 5 ond 
Fr.] a certain expectation of Cn 
ture z confidence; truſt ; conviction, ine * 
merce, a contract by which » perſon ſi "4 
himielf to make good the damages wh ; 
tained by another in a voyage, or "yg 
See INSURANCE, g 7 fie 

To ASSURE, v. a. [aſſure 
ſuade a perſon of the 3 9 x ale ' 
make a perion confident, by removing te 
cauſes of doubt or fear; to be betrothed. 8 

ASSU'REDLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
betrays no doubt; certainly; undoubted! 7 

ASSU'REDNESS, /. the ſtate of a 
who is certain, or entirely free from — 5 

ASSU'RER, 7. [ ofureur, Fr.] one who re 
moves the doubts of another. In Commerce, 
oy Pan indemnities another againſt hazard 

ASSY*RIA, an ancient empire of Afa, 
comprehending tte modern provinces of Cy. 
diſtan, Diarbec, and Irac-arabic. 

ASTERISK, [. [Act. Or. J a chatade 
uſed to render any particular paffage in the 
author conſpicuous, or t refer to ſome not 
in the margin, or at the bottom of th 
page marked thus [*] : when two or three as 
placed together in a line, they denote that ſome 
word is to be ſupplied, or is wanting“ , 

ASTE'RN, ad. a ſea ſerm, in the hinder 
* ot a ſhip; or any thing ſituated behind the 

Ip. 
ASTHMA, , [478a, Gr. in pron. the 1 
is dropped] in Medicine, a difficulty of breath. 
ing ar.ſing from a diſorder in the lungs, attend ar 
ed with a great uneaſineſs in the diaphragm, 
or præcoidia. The general indication of cur: 
is bleed ung, diſperſing the collected matter, aud 
keeping up a conſtant perſpiration, 
ASTA TIC, or ASTHMA'TICAL, a ren 
affected or troubled with an aſthma. | 
ASTO'NIED, part. a contraction of the 
word aſtoniſhed. 

To ASTO'NISH, v. 4. [eftonner, Fr.] b 
occaſion ſurprize by the immenſity and novely 
of an object; to amaze. 
ASTO'NISHMENT, /. a ſurprize, occ- 
fioned by an immenſe and new object; diftn- 
guiſhed from admiration, both by the degreg 
and the nature of the object. 

To ASTOU'ND, v. 4. [fonner, Fr.) u 
aſtoniſh; to confound with wonder. 
ASTRA'DDLE, ad. to fit on a thing, f 
that one of our legs ſhould be on each ſide d 
it, See As TRIDE. E 
3TRAGAL, g. [a5pdyz3c, Or.] in A. 
natomy, d bone. of the tarlus, with a conte 
eminence, articulated with the \ibia dy 2 8% 
elymus, commonly called the ancle bone. 1 


ASSUMPTIVE, Ceren. without che 70 


Architecture, a little round member, * 


AST 


* 1 as an Orn 1- 
ring or bracelet, ſerving 

hem of * and bottoms of columns. In 
28 the little moulding on à piece of 
3 of which there are generally three 
0 


on cach pieces 
A'STRAL, 


4. [ from aſtrum, _ Foy 
: to, or depends on, the ſtars 
1575 — ths time which the earth takes 
5 its revolut10n round the ſun. ; 
” ASTRA'Y, ad. wandering from the right 
or direct path. Figuratively, wrong, or in 
n S TRE-A, according to the Heathen My- 
thology, Was the daughter of Jupiter and 
Themis and goddeſs of juſtice; in the golden 
e me came from heaven to dwell on earth; 
— the wickedneſs of the iron age vas ſuch, 
that ſhe fled to heaven again, and was placed 
1 Zodiac. a 
or ASTRI'CT, v. 4. [aſtringo, Lat.] to 
leſſen the diſtance between two objects; to 
make the parts of a thing come nearer to each 
other, oppoſed to relax. Confiringe is moſt 
commonly uſed, _ 
- ASTRICTION, h. La ict io, 
or power of making the parts of a 


h to each other. 
7e sr RTCTIVE, or AS TRI“ C TOR, 3. 


the act 
ody ap- 


a n which has a ftyptie, or binding quality. 
the ASTRIDE, ad. a poſture wherein the legs 
D are placed at a diſtance from each other. Open 


or wide, applied to the legs, oppoſed to cloſe, 
or together. 

To ASTRINGE, v. a, [oftringo, Lat. ] to 
preſs or cloſe together z to force the parts cloſer 
to each other. ; | 
ASTRYNGENT, part. [aſtringens, Lat.] 
in Medicine, that which contracts the dimen 


* ſion of the veſſels by its roughaeſs and aſperity, 
den! and thickens the fluids; when uſed internally, 


oppoſed to laxative; when externally, oppoſed 
to ſtyptic. $28 
A'STROLABE, /. [5poxa%;ov, Gr.] in A- 
ſtronomy, a ſyſtem or atlemblage of the diffe- 
| rent circles of the ſphere, reſembling an ar- 
millary ſphere, invented by Ripparchus z but 
being afterwards altered by Ptolemy to a plane 
lurface, called a planiſphere, the word is at 
preſent applied to a planiſphere or ftereogra- 
phic projection of the ſphere upon the plane 
ot one of the great circles. 

ASTRO'LOGER, /. [afrelegus, Lat.] one 
who pretends to predict ruture events from the 
ſuppoled influences of the ſtars. 

A 'ROLO'GIC, or ASTROLO'GICAL, 
4 relating or agreeable to the principles of 
akrology. 

ASTROLO'GICALLY, ad. according to 


the principles of at:ology, or after the man 
ner of an aſtrologer, 


ASTRY'LOGY. . [ aRrologiay Lat.] the 
prt of foretelling future events from the alpects, 


by oi politions, and influences of the ſtars, 
bone. l. ASTRO'NOM ER, /. [from agp and ee, 


. Ja perſon why applies himſelt to the ſtudy 
 atrozomy, 


AT 


ASTRONO'MIC, or ASTRONO MIC AL, 
a. that which is founded upon the principles 
of aſtronomy. Aſtronomical place of a ſtar, is 
its longitude, or place in the ecliptic, reckon- 
ed from the beginning of Aries, according to 
the natural order of the ſigns. 

ASTRONOMY, /. [4rpovojuia, Gr. ] a ſcĩ- 
ence which teaches the knowledge of the ce- 
leſtial bodies, their magnitudes, motions, diſ- 
tances, periods, eclipſes, and order, the conjunce 
tion and oppoſition of the planets, and any 
ther of their mutual aſpects, with the time 
when any of them did or will happen. Aftro- 
nomy is divided into the ancient and modern. 
Ancient Aſtronomy is ſuch as the art ſtood un- 
der Ptolemy and his followers, who ſuppoſed 
the earth quieſcent in the center, and that all 
the heavenly bodies performed their revolu- 
tions round it. The modern, or new Aſtrono- 
my, 1s that which has been cultivated fince the 
time of Copernicus, who revived Pythagoras 
and Phylolaus's opinion of the motion of the 
earth, and laid the foundation of the true 
ſolar ſyſtem. In Painting, Aſtronomy is re- 
preſented like a woman, with a filver creſcent 
on her forehead, an azure mantle and a 
watchet ſcarſ, beſprinkled with golden ſtars. 

A'STRO-THEO'LOGY, /. [ aftrum and the- 
o/ogia, Lat. ] the proofs of a Deity drawn from 
an aſtronomical view of the heavens. 

A'STWICK, a village in the W. Riding 
of Yorkſhire, five miles N, W, of Settle, 
with one fair on the Thurſday before Whit- 
ſuntide for horned cattle, 

ASU'NDER, ad. at a diſtance from each 
other; apart, or ſeparate; diſſolution of the 
union of two or more bodies. 22 

ASY*LUM, ſ. a ſanctuary, or ple of re- 
fuge, which ſheltered a criminal, and ſecured 
hm from falling into the hands of any officer 
of juſtice, 

ASY'MMETRY, /. L a, Or.] a de- 
fect of proportion, harmony, or correſpondence 
between the parts of a thing. In Mathema- 
ties, tbe incommenſurability of two quanti- 
ties, when they have no common meaſure. 

ASY*MPTOTES, /. | from aouwrrtiw, gee? 
are right lines which approach nearer an 
nearer to ſome curve; but which would never 
meet. 

ASY'NDETON, /. [7:%v8eroy, Gr.] a fi- 
eure 18 Grammar, when a conjunction copa- 
lative is omitted. 

AT, prep. [ et, on, before a place, it ſig- 
nifies ſometimes, clole to; and at other 
times, in it. Before a word implying time, it 
denotes the very inſtant in which a thing 
was, or will be, done; and ſometimes is put 
without the word time in the ſame ſenſe. 
Uſed inſtead of with, it implies cauſe, or on 
account of. At this news 5 dies.“ Sbaleſp. 
Before an adjective of the ſuperlative degree, 
it implies manner, or perfection. Before a 
ſubſtantive, it ſometimes denotes a particular 


ee, and gives it an adverbial mean- 
ing 


AT M 


ing; as, a? eaſe, i. e. caſy. After be, it 
implies deſign, intention, or employment. | 
ce She knew what he would be ar.” Hud. 
Uſed with command, it implies ſubject. 
4% Thou art leaſt ar my command,” B. yd. 
Sometimes at ſigniſies from ; as, Endeavour 
to deſerve ſomething at our hands. Pepe, 
At, joined with a/!, implies, in any reſpect, 
degree or manner. Moſt women have no 
characters ar 41. Pope. 

ATE, the preter oi EAT. 

ATHA'NOR, /. a digeſting furnace to 
keep heat for ſome time. 

A'THEISM, /. [ e, Fr.] the opinion 
of thoſe who deny tae exiſtence and being of a 
God, the creator and preſerver of the world. 

ATHEIST, ſ. [ae, Gr. ] one who denies 
the exiſtence of a God, the creator and pre- 
ſerver of all th ngs. Uſed adjectively, im- 
plies ſomething that partakes of the principles 
of an atheiſt. 

ATHEVISTICAL, a. impi us; or agree- 
able to the principles of an atheiſt. 

ATHETSTICALLY, ad. after the manner 
of an atheiſt, 

ATHEOUS, a. [ #%:0;, Gr.] oppnfite, or 
contrary to the belief of a Deity ; atheiftical. 

ATHERO'MA, /. [Gr.] a tumour, or 
wen which neither yields to the touch, diſco- 
Jours the ſkin, or cauſes pain. 

 A'THERSTONE, a market-town in War- 
wick ſhire, diſtant from London 84 computed, 
and 103 meaſured miles. The fairs are held 
April 7, for horſes, cows, and ſheep; July 18, 
for a holyday fair only ; September 19, for 
horſes, cows, and confiderable for cheeſe 3 and 
December 4, for horſes, and fat horned cattle ; 
the market is on Tueſday. It is indifterently 
large and well built, 

ATHTRST, ad. wanting drink, or adry. 

ATHLE'TZE, ſ. [from ade, Gr.] per- 
ſons of ftrength and activity, exerciſed tor the 
public games of Greece and Rome, and exhi- 
biting their kill in ſuch exploits as required 
bodily ſtrength. 

ATHLETIC, a. | from ath/eta, Lat. ] ftrong, 
vigorous, and active of body; robuſt, 

ATHWA'RT, e tranſverie ; acroſs. 
Through. Uſed adverbially, it implies, in a 
manner vexatious and perplexing; wrong. 

ATULT, ad. like one making a thruſt. 

ATLA'NTIC, /. [from Atlas] in Geogra- 
phy, that part of the ocean which lies be- 
tween Africa and America. 

A'TLAS, ſ. [Lat.] a collection of maps, 
generally folio, in alluſion to the fable of 
Atlas's. bearing the world on his ſhoulders, 
In Anatomy, the firſt vertebra of the neck 
which lies next to, and ſupports the head, In 
Architecture, thoſe ſtatues, or half-ſtatues, of 
men, uſed inſtead of columns or pilaſters to 
ſupport any member of architecture, ſuch as 
2 balcony, Sc. They are likewiſe named Te- 


w 


ATN 


Gr.] air. In Phyſics, that thin ic ga: 
with which the ea:th is covered _ — 
height, gravitates towards its center . 
its ſurface, 1s carried along with de, a6 N 
takes ot all its motions, both annual — 
diurnal: ſome confine the term only to © 
part of the air which is neareſt the ow, 
cecelves its vapours and exhalations, and r. 
fraQts the rays of light, Its whole weight f. 
14,831, 308, doo, ooo, ooo, ooo Ib. troy, ang 1 
heit ht, according to De la Hire, 16 lea: - 
or 48 miles. See Air, 2 
ATMOSPHERICAL,- a. t 1 
longs to the — — E 
A IOM, /. [atomus, Lat.] ſuch a ſmall 
particle of matter as cannot be phyfically a 
vided. Atoms are not accounted indivifibleon 
account of their want of extenſion; but on 
account of their ſolidity, hardneſs, and impe. 
netrability, which leave no V-Cancy for th 
admiſhon of foreign force to ſeparate ang giſu. 
nite them, and conſequently exclude a 6ivifon, 
[ hus it is neceſſary they ſhould be indiſſiun. 
ble, in order to th.ir being incorruptible, The 


| ancients aſcribed gravity to Atoms, and con 


ſequently endued with motion; and obſeryi 
that their falling perpendicularly could = 
join or unite them together, they added a for. 
tuitous motion fide-ways, and provided them 
with certain hooked parts, to enable them the 
better to hang together; whence, from a ci. 
ſual jumble of theſe hooked atoms, they ſup- 
poſed the univerſe to have been formed. 

ATO'MICAL, @. conſiſting of, or relating 
to, atoms. 

A*TOMIST, /. one who profeſſes the Cor. 
puſcular philoſophy. a 

To ATO'NE, v. x. to agree, or accord, 
Actively, to make ſatisfaction for; to com- 
penſate; to expiate; to make a recompence, 

ATO'NEMENT, ſ. reconciliation, agree- 
ment, concord ; the uniting two perſons at 
variance with each other, 

A'TONY, /. in Medicine, want of proper 
tenſion, or tone, in the ſolids of a human body, 

ATO'P, ad. on the higheſt part of a thing, 

ATRABILA*RIQUS, 5. Ffrom atra al 
bilis, Lat.] that which affeQs with a diſorder 
flowing from a black aduſt ſtate of the blood; 
called melancholy. 

ATRABILA'RIOUSNESS, /. that quality 
which cauſes a perſon to be deemed melat- 
cholic. 

ATRAME/NTAL, @. | from atramentun, 
Lat.] that which blackens, or has the qual: 
ties of ink. | . 

ATRAME'NTOUS, 4. black, or hang 
the quality of ink. a 

ATRO'CIOUS, 4. [atrex, Lat.] that vid 
argues a great, if not the higheſt, degree of 
wickedneſs in the committer; that which 
extremely, enormouſly, and Aagrantly wicked 

ATRO'CIOUSNESS, J. that quality vb 


argues a perſon to be extremely, obſinatt),, 


laments. 
A TMOSPHERE, ſ. ſ[arwe; and chte, 


and encrmouſly criminal. 
h 


ATR0* 


o 
TT 


ATRO/CIOUSLY, 2d. in an atrocious 


. [atrocitas, Lat.] that 
1e enormity of a crime, and 
horror. 4 
in Phyſic, an univerſal 
from the whole ha- 
y diſtemper of the 
any remarkable 


er. a4.) 
WGO v, 
which heightens th 
makes it an object of 
A TROPHY, /. 1 
conſumption, proceeding 
bit of the body, without an 
lungs, or - r u e In 
* NSUMPTION» _ .. 
wy ROPOS, in Heathen Mythology, one 
ok the three fatal ſiſters, that cut the thread, 
or put a period to the life of man. ; 
To ATTAC H, v. a. [attacher, Fr.] in 
Law, to ſeize either on a perſon or his gouds ; 
to have an affection, deſire, or inclination to- 
TAC HMR, 4 [ attachement, Fr.] in 
WW Law, is the taking, ſecuring, or detaining a 
& perſon or thing by virtue of a writ or preept. 
It differs from an arreſt in this, that an arreſt 
lies only againſt the body, whereas an attach - 
ment it often againſt the goods only, and ſome- 
times againſt both body and 2 An arreſt, 
likewiſe, iſſues out of an inferior court by pre- 
cept only, but an attachment out of a higher 
court, either by precept or writ, By the cuſ- 
tom of London, and ſeveral other places, a man 
can attach money or goods in the hands of a 
ſtranger, to ſatis'y himſelf, Attachment alſo 
fignifies the love, zeal, affection, one man has 
for another's intereſt or welfare. SYNoN. A.- 
tachnent is ſtrong; Paſſion is violent; Devotion 
has no reſerve, The firſt unites us to what we 
WT love; the ſecond, to What we thirit after; and 
WS the third makes us ſubmit to the will of thoſe 
Ve are defirous of ſerving. „ 
= ToATTA'CK, v. a, | attaquer, Fr. ] in War, 
Wn etfort or attempt made upon a perſon, or a 
Vork, in order to conquer or ſubdue them. Fi- 
euratively, to ſet vpon, invade, or treat any 
Wo: as an enemy, either by actions or words. 
ATTA'CK, f. [ attaque, Fr.] in War, an 
kttempt to conquer a body of troops, or maſter 


bod. > fortified place. A falſe attack is that which 

ne, made only to divert the attention of the ene- 

a and ny, and to conceal that of the main one. 

— iguratively, any hoſtile attempt, whether it 
j 


onſiſts in actions or words. 

ATTA'CKER, /. the perſon who makes 
Wn attempt on a body of ſoldiers or a fortified 
lace, in order to ſubdue or conquer them 
y one who uſes another with violence. 

To ATTAIN, v. a. [atteindre, Fr. ] to 
dake one's own by labour or mental applicati- 
3 tOprocure, or obtain; to reach; to arrive 
or acquire, | 
ATTAINABLE, a. that which may be 
tained, acquired or procured, _ 

ATTAIN ABLENESS, . the quality 
hich renders a thing poſhble to be attaincd. 
ATTAINDER, J. [ attaindre, F r.] is when 
perſon has committed felony or treaſon, and 


agment is paſſed upon him, The children of 
en 2 perſon are thereby rendered incapable 


ATT 


of being heirs to him, or to any othet anceſtof j 
and if he was noble before, his poſterity are 
thereby degraded, and made baſe ; nor can this 
corruption of blood be taken away, but by an 
act of parliament, or by reverſing the judg- 
ment by a writ of error. A man is attainted 
two ways, either by appearance or proceſs, 
By appearance, is cithdr by battle or combat 
(as in former times); or by confeſſion, or by 
verdict, , according to modern practice. A.- 
tainder by proceſs, or, as it is called, by de- 
fault, where a party flies, or does not appear, 
after being three times called in, the county 
court, and at laſt upon his default is proncun- 
ced guilty, , | 
 ATTAUYNMENT, f\, that which a perſon 
makes h1s own by labour or mental applica- 
tion; the act or powerof attaining, | 
To ATTAFNT, v. a. [attenter of attain- 
dre, Fr.] to paſs ſentence againſt a perſon 
either for felony, or treaſon, whereby he forfeits 
all his lands or hereditaments, his blood is cot- 
rupted, and his children rendered baſe. Figura- 
tively, to debaſe, corrupt, or make infamous. 
ATTAPFNT, F/. in Law, is a writ which 
lies againſt a jury for giving a falſe verdict in a 
court of rec rd, in a real or perſonal action, if 
the debt or damages exceed 40s. In ſuch caſe, 
the ancient Law was, that the Jurors meadows 
ſhould be ploughed up, their houſes throwg 
down, their woods grubbed up, and their lands 
and tenements forfeited tothe king : But if the 
perſon who brought the Arraine be caſt, he ſhall 
be imprifoned, and ranſomed at the king's plea- 
ſure. But by ſtatute the ſeverity of the com- 
mon Law is mitigated, where a petty Jury is 
attainted, and a pecuniary mul& impoſed, Fi- 
guratively, a blot or ſtain, in alluſion to the 
conſequences of an attainder, 
ATTA'INTURE, /. See Ar TAN DER. 
To ATTE'MPER, v. a. [ atteripero, Lat.] 
to ſoften, applied to rigour; to render ſuppori- 
able, applied to heat; to leſſen any quality by 
the mixture or addition of another. Figurative- 
ly, to ſuit, adapt, or fit, in alluſion to the tem- 
pering metals. 
To ATTE'MPERATE, », a. [ attempero, 
Lat. ] torenderagreeableto; to make ſuitable to. 
To ATTEMPT, v. a. [artenter, Fr.] to 
make a trial; to try, or endeavour, Somtimes 
uſed inſtead of tempt. 

ATTEMPT, f. an undertaking; a trial 


to do a thing; ſometimes applied to the attacks 


of an enemy. | 
ATTE'MPTER, /. the perſon who makes 
an endeavour; who tries, tempts, or attempts. 
To ATTEND, v. a. | attendre, Fr. ] to fix 
the mind to an object, When applied to ſpecu- 
lation; to liften 3 to wait upon; to accom- 
pany 3 to follow ; to exreQ ; to ſtay for; 10 
lay wait for, Uſed neuterly, it tmplies to 
yield attention; to ſtay, or delay, 
ATTENDANCE, . [attendance, Fr. ] the 
act of waiting upon as a ſervant ; ſervice ; the 
nn in ea a ſervant, 
2 


ATTEND. 


ATT 


ATTENDANT, 4. [ attendant, Fr.] wait- people of Attica, Thus Artic ſalt, in Phy 
ing on another as an inferior, including the logy, is a delicate, poignant ſort of wit o wk 
mour, peculiar to the Athenian writes ** 
ATTENDANT, ſ. ene who accompanies | Attic witneſs means one that cannot be cor. 4 
another; a ſervant, or dependant of a noble- fed. Artic order is a ſmall order raiſed _ 
man; one who depends on another as a ſuitor; | large one, by way of crowning, or to finiſh 
that which is inſeparably united, as a concomi- | building. Attic of a roof is a king of — 
to a terras, platform, or the like. Attic an 
ATTE'NDER, ſ. See ATTENDANT. tinued is that which encompaſſes the who 2 
ATTENT, 3. | attentus, Lat. ] liſtening to, | cumference of a building without interru "xy 
or applying the mind to the conſideration of| following all the jets, returns of the * 
any object; intent. Sc. Artic baſe, a peculiar kind of baſe 8 
ATTENTION, /. [attention, Fr.] in Logic, | by the ancient Architects in the Ionic ora 
an operation of the mind which fixes it to any] and by Palladio and ſome others in the Do ni 
icular object, and engages it to conſider it] This is the moſt beautiful of all baſes : = 
in ſuch a manner as to acquire a diſtin idea| was uſed by Sir Chriſtopher Wren in build 
thereof, abſorbing, as it were, all other ideas] St. Paul's Church, London, 4 


idea of ſervice. 


tant or conſequent. 


which offer themſelves to the mind. Applied 


to the hearing, it ſignifies the ſtretching the|dorn with cloaths or dreſs. Figuratively to 
drum in ſuch a manner, asto make it ſuſcepti-|embelliſh or adorn, x 


ble of the weakeſt impulſe of air, or the low- 


eſt ſound, embelliſh a perſon, Among ſportſ; 
ATTENTIVE, a. [| atte-tus, Lat.] the ap-| Attire of a ſtag, conſiſts of the . 


plying the mind or ear to one particular object. 

ATTENTIVELV, ad. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to conſider, or liſten to one particular 
object. 

ATTE'NTIVENESS, ſ. that quality of 
mind wherein a perſon conſiders, or liſtens to a 
particular object, with a total diſregard of all 
others. 

ATTE'NUANT, part. and a. [attenuant, 
Lat. ] that which makes thin or dilutes. Uſed 
ſubſtantively, in Medicine, for thoſe medi- 
cines that reſolve the viſcofity of the humours 
In the human body, in order to promote their 
circulation, and diſcharge all noxious and ex- 
crementitious matter, 

To ATTE'NUATE, v. 4. to liquify or 
make thin. 

ATTENUA'TION F. [ attenuation, Fr.] 
in Phyfics, applied to fluids, it is the act of 
rendering them more liquid and thinner than 
they were before; the effect of attenuating 
medicines, or certain efforts which nature itſelf 
makes to deſtroy the force of diforders, In a 
general ſenſe, it nmplics the breaking or de- 
ſtroying the cohefion of the particles of any 
thing, and increafing their ſurface, 

ToATTE'ST, v. 4. [ atreſtor, Lat.] to 
give a proof of the truth of a thing by evi- 
dence or writing. 

ATTESTA'TION, ſ. | atteftatio, Lat.] evi- 
dence, or proof of the truth of any fact, either 
by word or writing. p 

A'TTIC, 4. [ Articus, Lat.] in Architec- 
ture, 2 kind of building or ſhorter ſtory over 
another, wherein no roof is to be ſeen, wbich 
is generally decorated with an order peculiar1o 
itſelf, c:mpoſed of the other five, but ſhould 
reſemble that moſt which is under it; the 
breadth of i's pilaſter ſhould be equal to that 
underneath it, and juſt half its height. In Li- 
tzrature, it implies a brilliant kind of wit, and 


ATT 


To ATTYRE, v. a, [attirer, Fr.] to a 


ATTTYRE, ſ. cloaths or dreſs to adorn or 


gutters, antler, ſur-antler, royal, ſus. 
and crotches; of a buck, of x bur, wn 
brow-antler, advancer, palm, and ſpellers. In 
Botany, the third part of a diviſion of a plant 
including its generative parts; and divided into 
ſemi-form and florid, 

ATTTRER, F. one who attires or &reſſes 
another, 
; A*'TTITUDE, ſ. [ateitude, Fr.] in Paint- 
ing and Sculpture, the poſture of a ſtatue, 
whereby it expreſſes ſome action, or paſſion of 
the mind. Applied likewiſe to the tage, to 
imply the poſture of an actor to expreſs the 


ſentiments of the poet. 
A*'TTLEBOROUGH, [ Artled3ro] a town 
in Norfolk, diſtant from London $0 computed, 
and about 934 meaſured miles, whoſe fairs are 
held April 11; Holy Thurſday ; and Auguſt y 
15, for cattle and toys; the market is on t 
Thurſday. f 
ATTO'LLENT, a, [atto'lens, Lat.] that fe 
which raiſes or lifts up. In Anatomy, appli- in 
ed to thoſe muſcles which raiſe the parts they ly 
belong to. in 
ATTO'RNEY, ſ. [attornatus, Law Lat] tr 
a perſon appointed by another to do ſomething to 
in his ſtead. Attorney at Law is one retained of 
to proſecute, or defend a ſuit at Law, In the of 
Civil Law they are called Profors, Attor- de 
nies, by a late order of all the Judges, are © Cz 


de admitted of ſome of the inns of Court et 
Char.cery (except houſe-keepers in London ac 
Weſtminſter, &c.) and no a—_ ſhall put 
himſelt out of that ſociety into which he '» 
admitted, till he is admitted to ſome other ſoc 
ety, and delivers a certificate thereof and all 
Attornies are to be in Commons in the times 
ordered by the ſociety to which they belegt, 
otherwiſe ſhall be put out ot the roll of Alter- 
nies. Attorney-General is a great officer, creit 
ed by letters patent, to exhibit informations 


proſecute for the crown in criminal cauſts, _ 


an inexpreg:ible elegance of fiyl- peculiar —_ 


6 perty 


LS... 
fle bills in the Exchequer for any thing con- 


ing, in inhefitance or profits, 
ag the king, in in . 
To bim come warrants for making out all pa- 


rants, pardons, &c. 
DT ed 1s p oool. per annum. 
To ATTO'RNE , 


employ as proxy. 


rORNMENTor ATTO'URNMENT, 
22 in Law, the agreement 


ement, Fr.] e 
Pp 9 for life to the transferring of pro 


to _— 
ATTR'A « Vo 4. r 1 
Re towards itſelf ; to allure or invite. 


ATTRA'CT, ſ. that which has the power 


of allyring, engaging the affection, or attract - 


TRA Or ICAL, a. that which hath the 
power of drawing ſomething towards it. 

ATTRA'CTION, /. Lattraction, Fr.] in 
Mechanics, the act of a moving power, by 
which a thing that may be moved 1s brought 
nearer, or drawn towards it. In the Newtonian 
ſyſtem it is an indefinite principle, not imply- 
ing a particular manner nor phytical cauſe of 
action, but only a tendency of approaching, 
whether it proceed from any external cauſe, or 
be inherent in bodies themſelves, excluding the 
idea of impulſe from its conſideration, It is 
divided into the attraction of gravity, and the 
attraction of coheſion, The attract ion of gravi- 
ty, called the centripetal force by mathemati- 
cians, is that by which all bodies tend towards 
the center, or a& on each other at a diſtance : 
from hence proceed almoſt all ihe motions and 
changes in the ſyſtem ; it is by this principle 
that light bodies aſcend, that projectiles are 
regulated in their courſes, the vapours aſcend, 
and the rain falls; the waves roll, the air preſ- 
ſes, and the ſea is ſwelled or decreaſed by the 
viciflitude of its flux and reflux, The atrrac- 
tion of cobefion is that which unites the inſen- 
ible particles of bodies together into their dif- 
ferent maſſes, and cauſes the roundneſs we ſee 
in drops of water or quickſilver. Figuratiye- 
ly, the power of alluring, enticing, or engag- 
ing the affections of a perſon. SyNon. Ar- 
trations may be ſaid to engage us; allurements 
to-entice us; charms to ſeduce us. The heart 
of man can ſcarce ſtand againſt the attractions 
of a pretty woman; it is with difficulty he can 
defend himſelf againſt the allurements of a 
capuette; but to reſiſt the charms of a ſweet- 
tempered beauty is impoſſible, 

ATTRA'CTIVE, a, [attraFif, Fr.] that 
which bas the power of drawing another to it- 
ſelf; Inviting, alluring, engaging, applied to 
erlonal charms. 

ATTRACTIVE, /. that which can draw 
or engage the afl:Qions ; differing from allure- 
ment, as that is uſed in a bad ſenſe, but at- 
traction generally in a good one, In Phyſic, 

'trattives are medicines externally apphic.. 
that by their warmih and activity penetrate 
me pores, mixin with, and L 
uuucked } 8 » and rarefying all ob 

matter, ſo as to fit it for diſcharge, 


His ſalary from 


v. a. to perform or 


[attrabo, Lat.] to 


AVA 


upon laying open the part. Theſe are what 
we call drawers, ripeners, maturants, and di- 
geſtivet. | 
ATTRA'CTIVELY, ad. in the manner 
of a thing, or perſon, which draws or allutes 
ſomething, 
ATTRA'CTIVENESS, 1 the quality by 
which a thing attracts, or allures. 
ATTRA'CTOR, /. that which draws to- 
wards itſelf, | 
ATTRA'HENT, part. [ attrabens, Lat.] 


that which has the quality of drawing towards 
itſelf, 


ATTRIUBUTABLE, a. that which may 
be affirmed as belonging to a thing; that 
which may be aſcribed or imputed to a thing 
or perſon, | * 

To ATTRIBUTE, v. a. [attribus, Lat. J 
to affirm as belonging to a thing; to aſcribe 
as a property ; to impute, or charge, applied 
to a cauſe. 

ATTRIBUTE, /. [attribut, Fr. ] the thing 
attributed to another; quality adherent. In a 
general ſenſe, it is that which agrees with 
ſome perſon or thing; or a quality deter- 
mining ſomething to be after a certain man- 
ner. Thus underſtanding is an attribute of 
mind, and extenſion an attribute of body. 
That attribute which the mind conceives as 
the foundation of all the reſt, is called its eſſen- 
tial attribute; thus, extenſion is by ſome, and 
ſolidity by others, eſteemed the eſſential attri- 
butes of body or matter, Altributes in Divinity, 
are the ſeveral qualities or perfections of the 
divine nature, and ſuch as can be applied to 
God only; under which is included all that we 
can imagine to go to make up a perfect being, 
ſuch as infinite goodneſs, power, juſtice, &c. 
The heathens appropriated a particular deity 
to each attribute; his power they called by 
the name of Fupiter; his wiſdom, Apollo; his 
will, Fate; his wrath, Jane; &c. I Painting 
and Statuary, Attribute is ſome diſtinguiſhing 
addition to the principal figure; as the club 
to Hercules, the peacock to Juno, the eagle to 
Jupiter, &c. N 10 
ATTRIBU'TION, /. ſomething aſcribed 
character or reputation. * 
ATTRYTE, a. [attritus, Lat.] worn off 
by rubbing two bodies together. 
ATTRPITENESS, ſ. quality produced by 
the rubbing of two badies together, ſo as to 
wear off ſome of their ſurfaces; the being 
worn. 


ATTRI'TION, /. [attrition, Fr. I the action 


of rubbing two bodies together, ſo as to wear 
away or rub off ſome particles on their ſurfaces. 


To ATTU'NE, v. 4. to put an inſtru- 


ment into tune; to make the voice or an 


inſtruments accord together, and ſound the 
lame notes, or key. 


To AVAIL, v. a. [from waloir, Fr.] to 


turn to one's own uſe, benefit, profit, or ad- 


vantage; to promote or procure ; to be of uſe, 
or advantage, | 


I3 AV AIL- 


AUD 


AVAILABLE, a. appFed to means, it 
fignifies their ſuitableneſs or efficacy to obtain 
the end; powerful, or proper. 

AVANT. GUARD, /. er e Fr.] 
in War, the firſt line or diviſion of an army in 
battle array; or that part which is ſeen by the 
enemy, and marches firſt againſt him. 

AVARICE, /. [avarice, Fr. ] in Morali- 
ty, an immoderate love and defire after riches, 
attended with extremedifidenceof future events, 
exceſſive precautions againſt the inſtability of 
fortune, making a perſon rob himſelf of the 
neceſſary comforts of life, for fear of diminiſh- 
ing his riches. 

AVARTCIOUS, 3. that which partakes 
of the nature of avarice. 

AVARICIOUSNESS, /. that quality which 
inclines a perſon to defire riches immoderate- 
ty, to make no uſe of them when poſſeſſed of 
them, for fear of diminiſhing them, and de- 
nominates him an avaricious perſons 

AVA'ST, ad. [of ab and baeſten, Belg. ] Sea- 
avant, Fr. 


term ; hold, ſtop, 
AA NT, inter. [ ] 
implying deteſtation or abhorrence; 
degone ! out of my fight ! 

AU'BURNE, #2. brown; tan-colovred, 

A Lauctio, Lat. ] a method of 
ſale wherein goods are ſold to the higheſt bid- 
der. Likewiſe, all the things to be diſpoſed 
of at ſuch a ſale. 

AUCTIONE'ER, ſ. the manager of an 
auction. 

AUDA'CIOUS, 3. 38 Fr. ] a term 
relative to the nature of an action; the diſpo- 
fition of mind of one who undertakes it; 
and the manner in which it is executed, With 
reſpect to the nature of the action, it imphes 
ſomething difficult, and attended with many 
obſtacles; that the perſon is of ſuch a diſpoh- 
tion of mind as not to matter what difficulties 
he encounters ; and that be ſhews a great deal 
of impudence in rendering his attempt effectu- 
al; ſo that the word is properly applicd in a 
bud ſenſe only. 

AUDA'CIOUSLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
as beſpeaks a daring impudence. 

AUDA'CIOUSNESS, ſ. that quality which 
argues a diſpoſition of mind that will induce a 
perſon to undertake any action, let the difficul- 
ties be what they will. Always uſed ina bad ſenſe, 
and including the ſecondary idea of impudence. 

AUDA'CITY, /. Tdi, Lat. 

fition of mind which makes a perion capa- 

le of undertaking any difficult action, and 
frees him ſrom thoſe appreher 07.5 which might 
render him inactive, or unfit for the ffices of 
ſociety. £v o»1M. There is ac mmer.d-ble 


| 


| 


a word 
gnifying 


b:/dneſ; that priceeds from a ſelf conſciouſneſs 
of worth, but the Belag which is here meant 


ſprings from iphvrance;z is brazen and pre- 
ſuming. Audacity 1s x greater degree of bo'd- 
yeſs, ſuch as is by 


: 


eu and 
n 


is the object of hearing; th 
heard, 


heard. 
thing che object of h 


tention which is given to a pe 
is ſpeaking. In a court ſenſe, 
of ambaſſadors or 
in order to deliver the credentials of their fore. 
reigns, and to open the intentions for which 


AVE. 
ſelf-ſufficiency, is overbearing and 


ſolent. 


AU”DIBLE, a. | audibilis, Lat.] that which 


at which may be 


AU'DIBLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as to be 


AU*DIBLENESS, . that which renders 1 
c 8 earing, or to be h 
AUDIENCE, f. [ audience, Fr.] hit 
rſon while he 
{ le, the admiſſion 
pvblic miniſters to a kin 


they are ſent, In Hiſtory, the tribunals © 


courts of juſtice eſtabliſhed by the Spaniards in 


America. Perſons aſſembled in ord 

a public ſpeaker. Audience Court, 2 * 
longing to the Archbiſhop of Canterbur, 
wherein differences upon elections, conſecri. 
tions, inſtitutions, marriages, &c. are hearg 
of equal authority with the Court of Arche, 


] a diſ-] 


led againſt reproof. In- 
zderce conſiſts in being an utter ſtranger to 


AUDIT, ſ. in Law, the hearing and ex- 
amining the accounts of a perſon concerned in 
the receipt of Money, by perſons publicly ap. 
pointed for that purpoſe, : 

To AU'DIT, v. a. [from audiz, Lat.] to 
examine an account, , 
AU'DITOR, . [Lat.] one who been; 
one who 1s preſent when any thing is delivered 
in public; who examines and paſſes either 
public or private accounts, 
AUDITORY, a. [auditerivs, Lat.] that 
which conduces to hearing, In Anatomy, the 
auditory nerves are a pair of nerves ariſing from 
the medulla oblongata, and diſtributed, the 
one to the ear, the ſoft and ſpongy partof 
which is the immediate cauſe of hearing; aui 
the other to the eye, &c, 

AU'DLITORY, h. [ apditorium, Lat.] a plac 
where perſons aſſemble to hear any ditcourl; 
a collection of perſons ſo afſembled, 
AU'DLEY-END, a town in Eſſex; its fir 
is Aug. 5, for cheeſe, Diſt, 48 m. from London, 
AVE MARY, ſ. a prayer uſed by the 
Romiſh church, which begins with thoſe 
words, and implores her interceſſion. 

To AVE'NGE, v. a. [avenger, Fr.] 0 
puniſh in proportion to the enormity of crime; 
and diſtinguiſhed from revenge, becauſe that! 
always uſed in a bad, but this in a good ſenſe 
AVE'NGEMENT, /. the act of puniſing 
for crimes. 

| AVENGER, /. one who inflicte punili 
ment for crimes. | 
A'VENTURE, /. in Law-books 2 ni 
chance, cauſing a man's death without felony 
AVENUE, /. [awenue, Fr.] a paſſage u 
opening. In Gardening, a walk of trees lt. 
ing to a houſe. In Perſpective, it is a pate 
which is narrower at the end than at the bet. 
ning, in order to make it appear the longer, 
ſtraight, when viewed from the narroweſt cad, 


kinds of modeſty. Effrontery proceeds from 


In Fortification, the opening, inlet * 


AUG 


*cations betw 
con VfR, . . [ awerer, F r.] to affirin 
or aſſert a thing to be true with ſome degree of 
eng cn. 1. Javeragium, Law Lat.] in 


| 'VER FA 
152 1 due or ſervice which a ename his 
lord by his be aſt or carriage. In Sea Commerce, 


ci or misfortunes which happen to 
1 pas e divided into fimple, large or 
common, and ſmall; an allowance given the 
maſter f-r hi« care of the goods, above the freight, 
AVERMENT, J in Law, the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a thing by evidence; an offer to make 
dod an exception pleaded in batement of the 
plaintiff 's action, and an actual doing it. 
AVERSA'TION, ſ. [trom averſor, Lat.] 
a term a/luding to the motion of a perſon who 
geteſts any thing, which is that of turning a- 
Rs. a. [aver ſus, Lat.] hoſtile or 
ith ; unwilling, abhorring. 
„esl v, ad, a manner which ſhews 
great unwillingneſs, Backwards, oppoſed to 
wards. 
for RSENESS, difficulty to be per- 
ſuaded; unwillingaefſs ; backwardneſs. ; 
AVERSION, /. [aver fron, Fr.] diſlike, 3 
riſing from the diſagreeableneſs ot an object; 
the cauſe of diſlike. 
To AVERT, v. a. Da verto, Lat.] to turn 
afide, or keep off. : ; 
AUF, /. Ia, Belg.] a perſon void of dif. 
cretion, or common ſenile; a fool. 
AU'GER, /. [cgger, Belg. ] in Mechanics, an 
infiument uſed by carpenters and coopers to 
bore holes ith conſiſting of a handle and bit, 
AUGHT, pron, | auzbt, Sax, ] any thing; 
applied to the extent of a perſon's knowledge, 
as far as. 
To AUGMENT, v. a. | 2ugmenter, Fr.] 


to encreaſe the value or dimenſion of a thing by 


the addition of ſomething elſe. SYNONINM. Our 


ambition augments with our fortune; and we are 
no ſooner in poſſeſſion of one hundred pounds, 
than we are exzer to add to it another, 

AUGMENT, f. [avgment, Fr.] increaſe, 
applied” to the dimenſions of a body, or the 
progreſs of a diſe:fe. 

AUG) 'ENTA'TION, /. increaſe, enlarge- 
ment, improvement. Alſo a court ſo calied, e- 
rected 27 Hen, VIII. when by the ſupprefſion of 
the monaſteries, the revenue of the crown was 
augmented ; and the office ſtill remains, in which 
are many curious r:cords, tho the court hasbeen 
long ſince diſſolved. In Heraldry, the additional 
charges to a coat of armour, trequently given as 
particular marks of hoavur, and generaily borne 


either on the eſcutcheon or a canton; as have 


all the baronets of England, who have bor ne the 
ams ot the province of Ulſter in Ireland. 
AU'GUR, / [Lat.] in Ancient Hiſtory, 
one who pretended to forctell the ſucceſs of 
any undertaking by the flight of birds, or 
manner in which the poultry eat their food. 
Ty AU'GUR, v. u. bv foretel ; ho guels 


cen, a fort and a baſtion. 


AUN 
| 


To AU'GURATE, v. . [augnro, Lat.] to 
predict by ſigns, after the manner of an augur. 

AUGUR ACTION, /. the practice of deter- 
mining tuture events in the manner of au- 
gurs. 

AU GU RIAL, a. according to the princi. 
ples of an augur. | 
 AU'GURY, /. [augurium, Lat. ] in Antiqui- 
ty, a ipecics of divination, or the art of fore- 
telling future events, and diſtinguiſhed into five 
forts, namely, augury from the heavens ; from 
birds; from chickens; from quadrupeds ; and 
from portentous events. Of this kind are alſo 
the more modern ma ic, aſtrology, palmiſtry, 
Kc. which, though formerly very much prac- 
tiſed, are now juitly exploded as inconſiſtent 
with reaſon and true philoſophy. 

AUGUST, 3. | uuguſtus, Lat. ] that which 
may claim reverence on account of its dignity 
or rank, or expect awe from its appearance, 

AUGUST, from Auguſtus] ſince the al- 
teration of the ftile, the eighth month of the 
year, called by the Romans Sextilis, or the ſixth 
month from March; but named Auguft from 
Auguſtus Cæſar. It was repreſented by the 
ancients under the figure of a young man 
with a fair countenance, crowned with a gar- 
land of wheat, a baſket of fruit on his arm, 
a fickle in his hand, and bearing a victim. 

AUGU'STINES, /. a religious order in 
the church of Rome, who follow the rule of 
St. Auguſtine, preſcribed them by pope Alexan- 
der IV. Among other things, this rule en- 
Joins to have all things in common, to receive 
nothing without the leave of the ſuperior ; and 
ſeveral other precepts relating to charity, mo- 
deſty, and chaſtity. There are likes ite nuns 
of this order. The Avguftines are cloathed in 
black, and at Paris are known under the 
name of the relizi-us of St. Genevieve, that 
abbey being the chief of the order, 
AUGU'STNESS, /. that quality which 
renders a perſon an ubject of reverence, awe, 
and homage, | 
A'VIARY,/.[ aviarium, Lat. ] a place incloſed 
for keeping a collection of birds, Figuratively, 
the collection of birds kept in ſuch a place. 
AVIDITY, g. | aviditas, Lat.] greedineſs, 
eagerne!s, an 1afatiable love of money. 
AVISO, /. [Iral.] in Commerce, notice 
or information given by letter. 

AU'S WARD, a. See AWKWARD. 
AU'LCESTER, a town in Warwickſhire, 
diſtant fiom London 72 computed, and 102 
meatured miles. Its fairs are on Tueſday before 
April 5, May 18, and October , for cheeſe 
and horics; the market is on Tur ſday. 

AU Lic, a, | aulicus, Lat,] brjonging ta 
the court, In Hiftorv, applied ro the higheſt 
court of the empire of Germany, originally 
iuſtituted to determine the diſputes between 
the emperor and his ſubjects. 

AUNT, my ſe | ranre, Fr. ] a female re- 
lation, who is a ſiſter either to a perſon's father 


n; topreſage, 


” mother. 


To 


14 


AUR 


To A'VOCATE, 9. . La voco, Lat.] to call 
a perſon from a thing he is engaged in. 

AVOCA'TION, , [ avocatio, Lat.] the di- 
verting a perſon's attention from ſomething he 
is already engaged in. 

To AVOID, v. 4. [vuider, Fr.] to for- 
dear; to ſhun; to quit, or leave. 
AVOYDABLE, a. the poſſibility of efcap- 
ing the effects of a thing; that which may be 
eſcaped or ſhunned. 

AvOT DANCE, 's the act whereby one 
frees himſelf from the effects of any caule 3 
the act of emptying, or carrying off. 

AVOTDER, /. the perſon who ſhuns, eſcapes, 
or carries away; the veſſel uſed to carry things 
away in. 

AVOIRDUPO/IS, /. [awvir da pois, Fr. ] a 
kind of weight, ſuppoſed to be borrowed from 
the Romans, a pound of which contains 16cz, 
bearing the ſame proportion to a Ib, troy, as 
14 to 16. All coarſer commodities are bought 
by this weight. | 

AVOLA'TION, /. [from awolo, Lat. ] the 
flying away; flight or eicape. | 

To AVOU'CH, v. 2. [avener, Fr.] to 
prove by vouchers or proper authorities; poh- 
tively to maintain the truth of a thing; to juſ- 
tify or vindicate, Youch is in ule, at preſent, in 
its ſtead, | 

AVOU'CH, ſ. proof, witneſs, evidence. 

AVOU'CHABLE, 3. that which may be 
proved by evidence or vouchers. 

AVOU'CHER,, /. he that proves the truth 
of an aſſertion by proper vouchers, or evidence. 

To AVOW', v. 2. aner, Fr.] to pro- 
feſs openly, without any diſſimulation. 

AVOW ABLE, a. that which may be pub- 
licly owned withoutdifſembling, and ſometimes 
withont ſhame. 

AVO'WAL, /. a public confeſſion, with- 
out the leaſt diffimulation. 

AVOW'FDLY, ad. in a public open man- 
ner; profeſſedly; publicly. 

AVOWEE”, /. [awoue, Fr.] the perſon to 
whom the preſentation of any benefice, or the 
right of advow ſon, belongs. 

AVOW'ER, g. one who openly profeſſes, 
aſſerts, or declares, without diſſimulation. 

AVOW'RY, /. is Law, the avewing or 
confeſſing the having taken a diſtreſs for 
rent, when the perſon diſtrained ſues for a re- 

levin. 

AVU'WTRY, /. adultery. 

AURE'LIA, /. [Lat.] in Natural Hiſtory, 
the ſecond change of a caterpillar towards a 
moth or fly, in which it ſeems deprived of mo- 
tion, receives no nouriſhment, and appearing 
ſometimes with a yellow gold or coloured kin, 
is called by this name. 


AURE'LIAN, ſ. a naturaliſt, who applies 
himfelf to ſtudy the various changes of in- 
ce; ſometimes applie to one who breeds 


2nd deſcrjtcs the various ſtates of moths and 
betterfiies. 


AU'RICLE, /. in Anatomy, the external 


feſfion, in the Romiſh church 


AUS 


ear, or that part which is prominent from 


head, 8 
AURTCULA, f. a flower, 
AURTVCULAR, a. [auricularis, Lat.] that 


which belongs to the ear; 


. * ſ , 
if whiſpered in a perſon's 3 


ear, Auricular con- 
„is the private 


confeſſion a perſon makes ot his fins to a prieſt 
3 


in * receive abſolution. 
COLARL * i 

cret manner. TO EE 

AURIGA'”'TION, ſ. [from auri 

the driving a rehicle 15 Le rat _ 

AURIPIGMENTUM, . See ORPIU INI 
AURO R A, 7. [Lat.] in Geography, that 
faint dawn which appears in the E. when th 
ſun is within 18 deg. of the horizon, In M 
tholo th 4 

gy, the goddeſs who preſides over da 
T_ the daughter of Hyperion and Ther 
or of the Sun and Earth. She is deſcribed 
in all the pomp of imagination by Homer, co. 
vered with a great veil, with roſy fingers and 
hair ſprinkling the dew, and expanding the 
ups of flo«ers. Aurora Borealis is an extra- 
ordinary meteor, cr luminous. appearance 
ſewing itſelf in the night in the northern 
parts of the heavens, 
deen given by philoſophers for this phænome- 
non; but as no two of them agree, and per- 
haps are all miſtaken as to the real cauſe, we 
ſhall not troub.e the reader with their 5 "i 
jectures. It is very common in countries near 
che pole, but rarely in England, none being 
recorded in our annals from November 14 
1574, üll the ſurpriſing one of March 6, 1716; 
ſince which time they have been and l 
continue very frequent. 
AURUM FU'LMINANS, Lat.] in Che- 
miſtry, a diſfolution of gold in agua regia, 
and precipitating it with ſalt of tartar; whence 
| it becomes capable of giving a report like that 
of a piſtol, Aurum pctabile, a diſſolution of 
gold which makes it drinkable. 
AUSCULTA'TION. . [from avſculty 
Lat.] a hearkening or liſtening to. 

AU'SFICE, /. | auſpicium, Lat. ] the art of 
divination, confined to the flight or ſinging of 
birds; a proſperous event, or the favour and 
protection of a lucky perſon, 

AUSPI'CIOUS, a. that which promiſes 
ſucceſs; favourable, fortunate, kind, profi- 
tious, applied to perſons, 

AUSPYCIOUSLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
as to promiſe ſucceſs. 

AUSTE'RE, 4. [auftervs, Lat. ] applied b 
morals, rigid and mortified, oppoſed to effemi· 
nate, or luxurious. SYNON. We are after 
by our manner of living; ſevere by our man- 
ner of thinking; we are auſtere only with re- 
ſpe& to ourlelvesz but we may be ſevere 4s 
«ell with re'peCt to others as ourſelves. Ap- 
plied to taſtes, rough, four, and aſtringeat, 
like that of unripe fruits, : 

AUSTE'RELY, ad, in a rigid, wortiſy- 


ing manner, 
; Ab- 
ö 


Various reaſons have 


— 


— © 
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AUT 


ſ. a ftate of 5 wo any 

ificati ometimes including the 
= er — or moroſencſs : 
* or harſhneſs of diſcipline. 3 
Sr. AU'STLE, a town in Cornwa ; i oſe 
fairs are on Good Friday, Whit- hag waxy 
and November 1 for horſes, oxen, ſheep, 

ew hops. : 

% Kl, 4. lan fal, Lat.] that which 
1 outh. 
* r a country of Germany, bound- 
ed on the N. by Bohemia and Moravia, on 
the E. by Hungary, on the S. by Styria, and 
on the W. by the archbiſhopric of Saltzburg. 
"he river Ens divides it into the Upper and 
Lowerz Vienna is the capital of the Lower, 
and Lintz the capital of the Upper. Auſtria 
excels all the provinces of Germany 1n the 


AUSTE'RITY, 


and the wholeſomeneſs of the air, Corn, 
wine, and fruit are very plenty; and the 
| fron better than that of the Eaſt-Indies. 
We muſt not confound Proper Auſtria with 
the Circle of Auſtria, which is the chiet of 
| the Circles of the empire; nor with the ter- 
ritories of the houſe of Auſtria, It was long 
fince made an archduchy, and enjoys - great 
privileges. 05 
AUTHE'NTIC, or AUTHE'NTICAL, 4. 
[aut benticus, Lat.] a thing of eſtabliſhed au- 
thority; that which is attended with full proof, 
and atteſted by perſons who deſerve credit. 


ig AUTHE'NTICALLY, ad, in ſuch a man- 
& ner as to procure credit, 

b; To AUTHE'NTICATE, v. a. to eftabliſh 
ill a thing by the neceſſary proofs of its genuine- 


neſs. 


a thing, ſupported by proper proofs and au- 
chorities. 
AUTHE'NTICLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
as to evince a thing to be genuine, 
AUTHOR, /. [au&er, Lat.] in its more 
proper ſenſe, oue who creates, or produces any 
thing; the original inventor or diſcoverer of 
any new art or principle; one who writes upon 
any ſubject, oppoſed to a tranſlator or compiler. 
AUTHORITATIVE, a. that which has 


jan influence over another; that which com- 
| mands or obliges. 


manner as to beſpeak proper authority er li- 
cence, 


. AUTHO'RITATIVENESS, /. that qua- 
Ity which ſhews a perſon to be properly li- 
cenſed, or to have authority for the doing 
any thing, 
AUTHO'RITY, J. [auftoritas, Lat.] a 
choice, ariſing from ſuperiority of rank or rea- 
ſon; includes the ſecondary idea ot reſpect, and 
5 applied to God, with reſpect to his crea- 
(17e53 and to parents with reſpect to their 
Children: applied to arguments, it denotes their 
"gh, SYNON, There appears in the idea 


fertiliry of its ſoil, the plenty of its paſtures, 


AUTHENTICITY, /. the genvineneſs of 


AUTHC'RITATIVELY, ad. in ſuch a 


power which leaves a perſon the liberty of 


AVU 
of authority ſomething juſt and re ſpectable; 


in the idea of hover, ſomething ſtrong and 
active; and in the idea of dominion, ſomething 


great and elevated. 

AUTHORIZ ACTION, /. the act of com- 
municating authority. 

To AU'THORIZE, v. a, | authoriſer, Fr.] 
to give a perſon licence or authority to perform a 
thing; to encourage; to Juſtify ; to give credit, 

AUTO CRAC V, ſ. Iabronpa ti, Gr. ] in- 
dependent power. 

AUTOGRA'PHICAL, a. [airoypapuog, 


Or.] that which is wrote by a perſ»n's own 
hand. 

AUTO'GRAPHY, /. a perſon's own hand- 
writing. An «Triginal, oppoſed to a copy. 

AUTOMA'TICAL, «. that which hath 
the qualities of an automaton, or is «:dued 
with a power to move 1iſclf, In the animal 
economy, applied by Boerhaave to expreſt 
thoſe motions which ariſe purtly from the 
ſtructure of the budy, and over which the 
will has no power, 

AUTO*'MATON, . [Or.] in Mechanics, 
an engine which moves of itſelf, or a ma- 
chine which has che principle of motion in 
itſelf. 

AUTO'MATOUS, 3. that which has the 
power of motion in itſelf, 

AU”TOPSY, /- Lare, Gr ] the ſeeing 
a thing with one's own eyes, Applied by the 
ancients tothe communications which the ſoul 
had with the gods in the Eleufinian myſt ries, 

AUTO PTICAL, a. chat which is ſeen 
by a perſon's own eyes. f 

AU LT O'PTICALLY, ad. in ſuch a man- 
ner as a perion may be an eye-witneſs. 

AUTUMN, [airum] . ſautumnus, Lat.] 
the third ſeaſ n of the year, wherein the fruits 
are gathered in, commencing at the equinox, 
and ending at the winter ſolſtice; including 
che months of Auguſt, September, and Octo- 
ber. Some nations computed their years by au- 
cumns, the Saxons by winters, and, according 
to Tacitus, the Germans had no ide « of this ita- 
ion. In Painting, Autumn is repreſented by a man 
it pertect age, cloathed like the Sprinz, and 
irded with a ſtarry girdle; holding in one haud 
a pair oi ſcales equaliy poiſed, with a globe in 
each; inthe other, a bunch of divers fruits 2nd 
grapes. His age denotes th» pertection of this 
eaſon, and the Balance hat fign of the zodiac 
which the un enters when our A tumn beg ins. 

AU TU MNAL, «a. tha! which belongs to 
autumn; that which is produced in autumn. 
in Aſtronomy, the autunnul point is that point 
of the equinottial line from whence the ſun 
begins to deſcend towards the S. The aus 
ral ſigus are Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius. 
Autumna! equirox, the time when the fun en- 
ers the avtumnal point. 

AVUL'SION, /. [awu{, Lat.] the act of 
pulling alunder two bodies already united, im- 


plying the ſecondary idea of ſome exertion of 
torce. 


| 


* 


AUXT. 


A WX 


AUXTLIAR, or AUXILIARY, /. [from 
euxilium, Lat. ] a perſon who aſſiſts another, 
whether in war, e, works of ſtrength, ur 
the products of the underſtanding. Sometimes 
applied to things. 

AUxILIAR, or AUXILIARY, . [from 
- auxilium, Lat. ] that which affords help or af | 
ſiſtance. In Grammar, applied to ſuch verbs 
as are prefixed to others, and help t> con; u- 
gate certain tenſes, which are on that accouat 
named comp. und ones. 

To AWALTT, v. a. to expect a thing fu- 
ture; to be reſerved, or deſigned for, 

To AWA'KE, v. a. | weccian, Sax. ] [pret. 
ewoke] to raiſe from fleep. Figuratively, to 
reduce a thing in a dormant or latent ſtate into 
action. Neuterly, it fignifies to ceaſe to ſlecp; 
alſo to be cautious; to be on one's guard; to 
take luch meaſures as not to be ſurprized by 
an approaching calamity or enemy. 

AWA'KE, part. ſhaking off ſleep. 

To AWA'KEN, v. 4. [pret. awakene 
See Awak z. This ſeems to be the be 
word. 

To AWARD, v. . [the à in the ſecond 
ſyllable is pronounced broad, like au. wweardig, 
Sax. ] to paſs ſentence, or determine a contto- 
verily, as an arbitrator, Figurattvely, to give 
one's opinion. 

AWA'RD, /. [ſee preceding word] the 
judgment or opinion of a perſon choſen by 
contending parties to determine a difference 
between them. 

AWA'RE, ad. perceiving ; cautious z or 
upon one's guard, 

AWA'Y, ad. [aweg, Sax. ] after the verb 
ge, or be, it implies abſent, or out of fight, 
At the begin: ing of a ſentence it has the 
force of a verb in the imperative mocd, and fig- 
nifies, leave this place. Away, old man.“ 
Shakeſp. Sometimes joined to a verb, it im- 
plies 10 loſe, including the idea of laviching, 
ſquandering, or profuſicn. 

AWE, . [ege, Sax. ] a reſpect mixed with 
terror, including the idea of tuperior rank, 
authority, or p'!ts. 

To AWE, wv. a. to influence a perſon by 
one's authority, dignity, or age. 

A'WFUL, @. that which cauſes reſpeQ 
joined with fear, on account of its dignny, 
authority, or age. | 

A'WFEULLY, d. in ſuch a manner as to 
command reſpec, j ined with fear; includ- 
ing the ſecondary 1deas of authority and dig- 
nity. 

A'WFULNESS, /. chat quality which at- 
tracts reſpect mixed with feat. 

AWHILE, ad. ſpace, or interval, applied 
to time; ſome time. 

A'WKWARD, 4. [ward, Sax. ] appli d 
to the mind, perverſe ; applied to the bhi» 
vicur, clumſy ; unbandy; clownith, 

AWXWARDLY, ad, in a clum y min- 


ſhews a perfon not to have been c 
with the elegancics of polite life 
him to be clown:ſh and clumſy 


ing a fi or tarpaulin over an 
to keep the ſun off. 


diceftion ; n cne fide; 
tively, erroncouſly, 


er than a part thereof; and that frum nn 


AXI 


5 and dent 


AWL, ſ. [æle, Sax. ] a fharp-poin.. 
ſtrument uſed by F oat uh wig 3 
iN order 0 expedite their work, * 


AW LESS, 4. irreverent; wich $ 
power of cauſing reverence, x whe g 
ANN NG,, [from aulne, Fr.] the 


part of z 


AWR'Y, ad. [in pron. the w is 4 
ont of 2 ſtraight line; out of a perpendicay 
nat Even. Fig, 


AX, or AXE, ſ. [eax, Sax. I a ) 
inſtrument to ua Lap wy Ol. 
the middle of the blade, and it has x , 
handle to be uſed with both hands. . 
AXBUIDGE, a town in Somer «5; 

with a market on Thorſdays, and two lar 

March 25, and June 11, for catt! b 
cheeſe, and toys. It is ſcated under Mc. 
hiils, which are rich in lead mines, — 
per for feeding cattle, It is a mavo- 5 
conhſting of one principal ftreet, v hich; ly 
but narrow; ten miles N. W. of Well a 
1351 W. of London. 

A'XLOM, /, LH, Gr.] a plain, f 
e'14ent pr poſition: as that nothing tn # 
wlcreti is not; that a thing cannot br, u 
be, at the ſame time; that the v hole ug 


noihing can ariſe. This word is pn 
reftrained io Mathematics, and when ua 
other purpoſes is frequently called a Mur 
In an ex ended ſenſe, it is an eſtabliſhei pp 
cipl- in art or ſcience, 

AXIS, . [Lat.] in Geometry, Aw 
pomy, Sc. is an ima inary line paſſing thay 
the center of any figure or orbit. Thut 
Axis of the worid is a line conceived to yi 
hrough the cen er of the earth rom of 
to the other, about which the ſphere, a& 
world, in the Ptolemaic ſyſtem, revolve 18 
diurnal rotation. The Axis of a planet vi 
line drawn through the center, about via 
che planet revolves. So likes iſe the ſun 
all other pianets, except Mercury and d 
are known by obſer: ation 10 move about 
reſpeRtive Aris. The Aziz of the wh 
ring its revolution round the ſun, remau® 
ways parallel to itſelf, and is inclin (us 
plane of the ecliptic, making with it u 
of 66 degrees and a hatt. In Conic Sc 
Axis is a right line, cividing the (eons 
wo equal paris, and cutting all its ws 
at right angles. In Mechanics, the 4s 
balonce is that line about which it mas 
rather turns about Axis of ofcillaw#! 
right line parallel to the honzol P 
through the center, about u hich a N 
vibrates, In Optics, Axis is that 13% 3 
all others that ate ſeat to the eye, vd 


ner. 
AWKWARDNESS, /. that quality which 


perpendicularly vpop it, and whic © 
) . f 


AZ U 


center of the eye. 
s the Aris of a 


e N ani 
i re irat a 
— im ſpirally, in order to trace 
jon without. Axis, in Ana- 
d vertebra of the neck, ſo 
ad's turning on it like an 


4 quentl 
1 In Arc 
W 1c col 
e circumvolut 
ny, is the ſecon 
ned from the he 


Axis, XLE-TREE, ſ. [acſe and 
A XLE, or A f wood, Ed paties 


,, Sax. ] a piece o bfai 
5 ee c center of a wheel, on which 1t 


| MS IXMINSTER) a town of Devonſhire, 
8 a market on Saturdays, and 4 fairs, on St. 
Wedneſday after June 24, 
b: edneſday after September 29, 
- Agr Agr is Gated on the tiver Ax, 
ar the edge of the county, in the great road 
em London to Exeter, and was a place of 
ne note in the time of the Saxons. It 1s 
erned by a portreve 3 has one church, and 
bout 200 houſes; but the ſtreets, though 
: paved, are nartow. Here is a ſmall manufac- 
ory of broad and narrow cloaths ; ſome car- 
WE... re alſo made here in the Turkey man- 
. It is 25 miles E. by N. of Exeter, and 
IW. of London. 
45 Y, ad. [perhaps from aio, Lat. ] yes; uſed 
o affirm the truth of a thing. 
AYE, ad. | a'wa, Sax, ] generally uſed after 
7, and implies time without end; for ever; 
W/ all cternity. 
__ 4YLESBURY, Sce AT ESU IV. 
A'ZIMUTH, / is an arcn of the horizon, 
omprehended between the meridian of the 
Jace and any given vertical, and 1s the com- 
lement of the eaſtern and weſtern ampli- 
de to a quadrant. The magnetical Azimuth 
d an arch of the horizon contained between 
We ſun's Aximurb circle and the magnetical 
deridian, Azimuth compa's is an inſtrument 
ſed at fea for finding the ſun's magnetical 
Fzimuth. Azimuth dial is one whole ſtyle 
enomon is at right angles to the plane of the 
orizon. Azimuth circles, called Azimuths, 
e great circles of the ſphere, interſecting 
ch other in the zenith and nadir, and cut- 
ng the horizon at right angles in all the 
ints thereof, The Aximutbs are repreſented 
the rhumbs on commen ſea-charts, and on 


4 with a 
lark, April 25) 


— 
-- 


AA r IST 


* e globe they are repreſcnted by the quadrant 
1b K altitude wken ſcrewed in the zenith. On 
dun e Azimuth is reckon:d the height of the 
4uk ars, and of the ſvn, when not in the meridian 
u AZORES, certain iſlands in the Atlantic 


bean, about nine in number, ſubject to the 
ing of Portugal, They take their name 
m the great adundance f hawks bred there, 
d tho ricky, yet abound in corn, wine, &c. 

AZURE, /. in the general ſenſe, fignifies 
dive col ur of the ſky, Among Painters, 
is the blue colour, with 2 greeniſh eatt, pre 

red from the lapis lazuli, cenerally called 


bl emarine, It likewiſ- ſignifies that bright 
Abd ie colour prepared from the lapis armenus, 
Us colour is Called Lambert's blue, In 


Hergl- 
3 \ 


| 


| 


BAC 


dry, Azure is the blue colour in the cogt-of 


arms of any perſons below the rank of a baron, 
In the eſcutcheon of a nobleman, it is called 
Sapbire; and in that of a ſovereign prince 
Fupiter, In Engraving, this colour is expreſ- 
led by lines or ſtrokes drawn horizontally. 

A'LURE, a. that which is of a ſky or 
faint blue colour, 


B. 


is the ſecond letter of moſt alphabets, 

B and in ours the firſt conſonant, It is 
7 pronounced by prefling the whole 
length of the lips together, and forcing them 
open with a ſtrong breath. It is uſed as an 
abbreviation : Thus, in Muſic, B ſtands for the 
tone above A, as Bb or bB does for B flat, 
or the ſemi-tone major above 4; B alſo 
ſtands for baſs, and B. C. for baſh continuo, or 
tho1ough baſs, As a numeral, B was uſed by 
the Greeks and Hebrews to denote 2; but 
among the Romans ſtood for 300, and with a 


daſh over it thus, B for 3000, The ſame 
people uſed B, for Brutus; B. F. for bonum 
fſatum, They likewiſe uſed B and V indit- 
terently fer each other. B, in the chemical 
alphabet, ſignifies mercury, B. A. ſtand for 
bachelor of arts; B. L. for bachelor of laws; 
and B. D. for bachelor of divinity. 

BAA, /. a ſound borrowed from, and ex- 
preſſive of, the bleating of a ſheep. 

To BAA, v. u. To blest like a ſheep. 

To B BBLE, v. a. [babbelen, Belg.] to 
prite like a child, without ſenſe; to betray 
ſecrets; to talk, without regard to place or 
circumſtances. 

BA'BB3LE, f. [6a6il, Fr. ] ſenſeleſs Pratinge 

BABBLEMENT, /. See Barns. 

BA'PBLER, /. one who talks without any 
fund of ſenſe, or without proper ideas of the 
words he makes uſe of. 

BABE or BA'BY, /. [baban, Brit. ] a young 
child of either ſex. Sometimes applied to one 
that can neither walk nor (peak. | 

BA'BISH, 2. that which reſembles the 
choice of a very young child; that which be- 
longs to a very young child; childiſh. 

BABOO'N, ſ. [-atevin, Fr.] in Natural 
Hiſtory, one of the ſpecies of monkeys of the 
largeſt ſize. 

ne vhs £ a young child, diſtinguiſhed 
from babe, becauſe that is applied to children 
who can both walk and ipeak; but this to 
thoſe who can do neither. 

BACCHANA'LIA, [ Bakkandlia] ſ, the 
drunken, revelling feaſts of the heathen gad 
Bacchus. There were two of theſe teſtivals 
celebrated in the year, one in the ſpring and 
the other in the autumn; but both were ac- 
companied with games, ſpectacles, and thea- 
trical repreſentations, and it Was At theſe 
times the poets contended ſor the prize of 
poetry. Thoſe who were initiated int» the 


| 


celebration 


BAC 


telebration of theſe feaſts repreſented, ſome, 
Silenus; others, Pan; others, Satyrs; and in 
this manner appeared in public night and day, 
counterteiting drunkenneſs, dancing obſcene- 
ly, committing all manner of licentiouſneſs 
and det auchety; and running over the moun- 
tains and foreſts, with horrible ſhrieks and 
howlings, crying out Je Bacche, In Rome 
they committed ſuch ſhocking diſorders, that 
the ſenate ſuppreſſed them. 
BACCHANA'LIAN, [ Boktaralian] /. one 
who attended the feaſt of Bacchus. Figura- 
tively, a riotous, drunken perſon, 
BA'CCHANALS, [ Bakkanals] ſ. See Ba c- 
CHANALIA. 
BACCIU'FEROUS, a. [baccifer, Lat.] in 
Botany, ſuch vegetables as bear berries, &c. 
BACHELOR, ſ. a man who ftill con- 
tinues in the ſtate of celibacy, or who was 
never married, Anciently, it was a name 
given to thoſe. ſuperior in quality to eſquires, 
' but had not a number of vaſlals ſufficient to 
have their banner carried before them in the 
eld of battle. They were uſually young gen- 
tlemen, who endeavoured to acquire the title 
of Bachelors by their proweſs; and being an or- 
der interior to thoſe called Chevaliers or 
Knights, Fauchet ſuppoſes they took their 
name from Gaz cbewaliers, or the loweſt order 
of knights. It was alſo a title given to 
young cavaliers, who having made their firſt 
campaign, received the military girdle, It 
was likewiſe uſed to denominate him who had 
overcome another in combat, the firft time he 
ever engaged. In an Univerſity ſenſe, Bache- 
lors are thoſe who have attained to the bacca- 
Javrezte;z who have taken the firſt degree in 
the liberal arts and ſciences. At Oxford, a per- 
fon muſt be a ſtudent four years before he is en- 
titled to be Bachelor of Arts; three years more 
before he attains the degree of Maſter of Arts; 
and in ſeven years more, he may commence 
Bacbeler of Divinity, At Cambridge, the de- 
grees are taken much the ſame as at Oxford, 
except in Law and Phyfic, 1n either of which 
the Bachelor's degree may be taken in fix vear 
BA'CHELORE<EHIP, / the Rate of an un- 
married man; the ſtate, dignity, or office of a 
raduate, or bachelor, at an univerſity. 
BACK, /. [#ac, bec, Sax.] in Anatomy, 
the hind part of the human firucture, trom the 
neck to the thighs. Applied to the hauds, that 
part oppofite to the palms, Applied to the 
array of an army, the rear. Applied to fitua. 
tion, the hind part, or that which is not in 
Geht. Applied to any edge-tool or inſtru- 
ment, the thickeſt part cf the blade, oppoſed 
to the edge. A large ſquare trough or ciſtern, 
uſed by brewers to hold liquor in. Figura 
tively, a ſupporter, or one who will ſecond 
another in an attempt. Uſ:q with the words 
turn and birt, it implies abſence, “ His back 
was 90 ſooner turned.” Davies, Prov, Hit 
back ie broad enough to bear jeſts.— That which 
i: good for the back is bad for the head, | 


4 


the Englith Quadrant, is not ſo accurate a 
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BACK, od. applied to motion, 
from whence a perſon came, 
action, to retreat. Applied to 
22 » ow After weep, 
increaſe of plants, to ſtop or hinder 
To BACK, v. a. G mount der 
break him for the ſaddle; to make him 5 
backwards by pulling the reins, F igurati 1 
to 5 ſupport, or aſſiſt. ey, 
To BACKBITE, v. a. t f 
a perſon in his abſence. „ * 
BACKBLTER, ſ. one who cenſures the 
conduct, or vilifies the action . 
his abſence, rn 
BA'CK-BOARD, 1 the board in a bor 
for paſſengers to lean their backs againſt; al 
the ſtiff- milled paper put into the coren of 
books to preſerve them from injury, 
BACK-DO'OR, J. a door or paſſage out 
of a houſe behind, oppoſed to the front, Fi 
guratively, a private paſſage, 
BA*CKED, part. having a back, Forces 
to go backwards. | 
BA'CK-FRIEND, F; a falſe friend; or ſe. 
cret enemy. 
BACK-GA*'MMON, ſ. a game played 
with dice and men on a board, or table, ye. 
neered for that purpoſe, 
BA'CK-HOUSE, . the building which 
lies behind a houſe, | 
BACKSIDE, / the hinder part of any 
thing. Applied, with decency, to the poſte. 
riors of a human creature, as not conveying 
ſo coarſe an idea as the proper term. Figura- 
tively, a yaid or ground behind a houſe, 
To BACKSLVDE, v. #, in Divinity, to 
return to idolatry, after having quitted it; to 
apoſtatize z to quit the true mode of worſhip, 
BACKSLIUDER, ſ. one who quits the 
true religion, in order to embrace a falſe one; 
an apoſtate, ; 
BA'CK-STAFF, ſ. an inſtrument uſed 
ſea to take the ſun's altitude, This inftu- 
ment, commonly called Davis's Quadrant, from 
the name of the inventor, and by the French 


to the play 
Applied to 
Ume, that 
applied to the 


could be wiſhed; and a large, heavy, bral 
«ſtrolabe is to be preferred betcre it. 

BA'CK-STAIRS, /. the private flairs d 
a houſe, generally appropriated to the uſe uf 
ſervants. 

BA'CK-STAYS, ſ. in Ship-bvilding, the 
ropes belonging to the main and fore-matty 
which keep them from pitching overdoard, 

BA'CK-SWORD, f. a ſword with onlf 
one ſharp edge, and blunt back, Uſed fgu- 
ratively, for a cudgel, or the art of defending 
one's ſelf with a cudgel. 

BA'CKWARD, or BA'CKWARDS, 4. 
[back and wweerd, Sax.] applied to motion, 
ſignifies the going from a perſon with the fac 
towards him, the legs being moved towards ile 
bind, inftead of the fore part of a perſon it 
wards the back, or behind upon the back 
« Backwards and forwards,” Newten, Appin 


n undertaking, it implies, not 
to want ſucceſs. 3 
ARD, 4. unwilling, in alluſion 
gr yo anticipating or meeting 
5 ecſon's wiſhes ;z reluctant; flow z dull; not 
quick or apprehenſive, 


| f ſome 
'OKWARD, ad. applied to time, 
Rt = is paſt 4 or a portion of time already 
P 5 


oP RDLY, ad. applied to the mo- 
1 3 A perſon retreats or goes from 
other with his face towards him; in a per- 
— unwilling manner; reluctantly. * 
B CKWaRDNE SS, /. that quality whic 

roceeds from a diſlike of the meaſures a per- 
ſon is to put in practice, the undertaking he 
* accompliſh, or the perſon he is to oblige, 
including the idea of Nlowneſs, Dulneſs; want 
eK well, a town in Somerſetſhire, 
whoſe fair is Sept, 21, for cattle, ſheep, and 


colts, ; 

/ ſbacatun, Brit.] the fleſh of a 
— having the briſtles burnt 
with ſtraw. To ſave one's bacon is a low phraſe 
for preſerving one's ſelf from hurt or miſchief. 

BACU'LE, g. [Fr.] in Fortification, a 
kind of portcullis, or gate, made like a pit- 
fall, with a counterpoiſe ſupported by two 
ſtikes, placed before the corps du garde, ad 

ear the gate. 

ag CULOMETRY, ſ. the art of meaſur- 
ing acceſſible or inacceſſible heights by means 
of ſtaves or rods. 

BAD, 3. a relative term. Confined to 
natural agents, that which leſſens or deftroys 
the happineſs of ourſelves or others. Applied 
to moral agents, that which they voluntarily 
perform, in order to leſſen or deſtroy their 
own happineſs or that of others. Applied to 
perſons, one who habitually tranſgreſſes the 
laws of duty preſcribed by the Deity. Applied 
to actions, that which is performed contrary 
to any moral law. Applied to things, that 
which is prejudicial to our health, happineſs, 
Kc. Proy, A bad ſhift is better than none, 
Where bad's the beſt, nought muſt be the 
choice. = A bad buſh is better than the on 
eld ; that is, better to have any, though a 
bad, friend, or relation, than to be quite deſti- 
tute, and expoſed to the world, 
BAUDLESMORE, a village in Kent, 


g, tie whoſe fair is Sept. 9, for linen and toys, 

Matt BAD E, or BAD, is the preter tenſe of BID. 
ard, BADGE, . [ bad, Sax. | a mark worn by a 
\ only perſon to denote his dignity, profeſſion, trade, 
d figue ank, Kc. 

fendlag To BADGE, v. a. b adian, Sax. ] to ſet a 


Wark on a perſon ; to ſtigmatize. 


JS, al, BYDGER, . {bedour, Fr.] in Law, one 
tion, | do is licenſed to buy corn in one plice, ſell 
the fact Ein another, and is exempted (rom the pu 

ards he ihment of an engroſſer, by 6 Fd, Vi. In 
on; ti» tural Hiſtory, 2 wild four-footed beaſt, ſome- 
e back. bat larger than a fox, and reſembling a hog 


Applits 
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and dog. It dwells in burrows, lives on inſects, 
carrion, and fruit, ſtinks very much, fattens 
by ſleeping, and ſhews its age by the number 
of holes in its tail, one being added every 
year, 

BA'DLY, ad. not agreeable to a perſon's 
wiſhes; in a manner inconſiſtent with a per- 
ſon's undertakings. Applied to health, ſickly. 
Applied to the execution of any thing, not 
ſuitable to the ideas of taſte, elegance, or pro- 
portion. 

BA'DNESS, ſ. a quality which denotes a a 
perſon habitually to tranſgreſs againſt the laws 
of his nature, Applied to things, it denotes 
that they are inconſiſtent with the good, eaſe, 
or pleaſure of rational or irrational beings. 
Applied to roads, it ſignifies that they cannot 
be travelled with eaſe or pleaſure, Applied to 
weather, it denotes a want of ſerenity, calm- 
nels, or ſunſhine, Applied to health, that it 
is infirm, and interrupted with ſickneſs. 

To BA'FFLE, v. a. [Her, Fr.] to ren- 
der the care of another inſignificant; to fruſ- 
trate the intentions of another, 

BA'FFLER, /. the perſon, or thing, which 
defeats, or renders any thing abortiye, 

BAG, /. [he/ge, Sax. ] in its primary ſenſe, 
a receptacle made of linen, filk, or leather, to 
contain any thing, in the ſhape of a long ſquare 
when empty, and open only at one of itsends z 
which is called the mouth. Likewiſe a kind 
of ſmaller bag, made of black filk, worn by 
gentlemen over the hind locks of their hair or 
perukes, as an ornament, In Natural Hiſtory, 
the thin membrane, or cyſtis, containing the 
poiſon of vipers, which they lay out of their 
mouths when eating their food; that which 
contains the honey in bees, Sc. In Com- 
merce, a term of quantity; as a bag of pepper, 
of aniſeed, almonds, &c, | 

To BAG, v. a, to put into a bag; to load 
with a bag. Uſed neuterly, to ſwell ſo as to 
reſemble a full bag. 

BAGATELLE, ſ. [Fr. ] a trifle; a toy. 
Not Englith, 

BA'G#OR-WEST, a village in Somerſet. 
hire, whoſe fair is May 12, for cattle of all 
ſorts, 

BA'GGAGE, ſ. [baggage, Fr. ] the utenſils 
of an army, fo called from their being packed 
up in bigs. Bag and baggage, a low phraſe, 
to ſignity all a perſon's goods; a woman of na 
character; a proſtitute, 

BA'GNIO, /. [b4nis] [Lag no, Ital.] a houſe 
for bathing, cupping, ſweating, and ſwim- 
ming. 

BA'GPiPE, a muſical inftrument, conſiſt- 
ing of two pipes, a large one and a ſmaller, 
both ſupplied with wind by a pair of bellows, _ 

BAHA'MA 1I>LANDS, often called the 
Lucaya Iſlands, are the eaſter noſt of the An- 
tilles, lying in the Atlantic Ocean, They 
are very numerous, but twelve only are taken 
notice of. The guiph of Floridi, gr Bahama, 
through which the Spanith galicons fail in 


| 


their 
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their paſſage to Europe, lies between theſe 


iſlands and the continent of Florida. 

BAIL, 1 [from bail/er, Fr.] the act of 
ſreeing or fetiing a perſon at liberty who is ar- 
reſted or impriſoned tor an act civit or crim1- 
nal, under ſecurity taken for his appearance 
likewite the perſon who gives tuch ſecurity. 
Bail is ether common or ſpecial. Common bail 
is in actions of ſmall concern, and is ſo called 
becauſe any ſecurities are taken. Special bail 
is in cauſes: of greater weight,” as debts 
amoynting to 101, where the ſureties muſt be 
ſubſidy men, anſwerable to the value. 

To BAIL, v. 4. to deliver a perſon from 
arreſt, or impriſonment, by being ſurety for 
his appearance at a certain day; to admit to 


BAITLABLE, a. that which the law per- 
mits to be ſet at liberty on proper ſureties. 

BATLIFF, /. [baillie, Fr. ] an inferior of 
ficer of jultice, appointed to execute writs and 
other proceſſes directed to the ſheriff, and to 
ſummons county courts, ſeſſions, aſſizes, and 
the like. There are alſo bailiffs of foreſts, 
and of manors, who direct huſbandry, fell 
trees, gather rents, pay quit-rents, &c, A 
water-bailiff is an officer appointed in port- 
towns, for the ſearching of ſhips, gathering 
the toil for anchorage, Sc. and arreſting per 
ſons for debt, &c. upon the water. Beoiliff is 
likewiſe the chief magiſtrate of ſeveral cor 
porations. Governors of ſome of the king's 
cailles are likewiſe called Batliffs. 

BATLIWIC, /. the place or juriſdiction 
of a bailiff, within his hundred, cr the lord's 
franchiſe. 

BAYRAM, /. in the Mahometan cuſtoms, 
a yearly feſtival of the Turks, which they 
keep after the feat of Ramazan. It is con- 
cluded with a folemn prayer againſt the infi- 
dels, to extitpate Chriſtian princes, or to arm 
them againſt one another, that they may have 
an opportunity to extend the borders of their 


W. 

To BAIT, v. . [batan, Sax. ] to put meat 
on a hook, &c. in order to catch fiſh or other 
animals; to refreſh one's ſelf or cattle by cat- 
ing on a journey ; to attack with violence ; 
to ſet dogs upon. 

BAIT, /. [Lage, Teut.] a piece of fleſh, 
er other lure, made uſe of to catch fiſh, or en- 
ſnare animals, Figuratively, an allurement, 
or enticement; any thing which, under a ſpe- 
cious appearance, contains miſchief in itſelf, 
cr produces it by its conſequences. A refreſh- 
ment on a journey, generally applied to cattle, 

BAIZE, F. a coarſe open woollen cloth, 
with or without a frize, without a wale, and 
wrought like flannel, 1n a loom with two 
treddics, | | 

To BAKE, v. a. to dreſs, or heat any 
thing in an oven. Figuratively, to harden 
with heat, 

BA'KE-HOUSE, ſ. a place where bread 
s made, rengered eatab'e by the heat of an 
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oven, and expoſed to ſale; 
meat or paſtry is dreſſed. 
BAKER, ſ. one who ſubſiſts b 
bread and baking. The trade is 
antient and uſeſul, and was a broth 
England before 115 f in the reign of 
The white bakers were incorporate 
by Edw. II. and the brown in 
Jam. II.'s time. 
BA'KEWELL, a town in Derbyſhire with 
a market on Mondays, and five fakes 0 
Eaſter- Monday, Whit- Monday, Auguft I 
Monday after October ro, and Monday 40 
November 22, all for cattle and horſes, It i; 
cated on the river Wye, among the hills, and 
che market is good for lead and other comm. 
dities. It is 20 miles N. N. W. of Derby 
and 1512 from London. It lies in a deep valley, 
and has a large church with a lofty ſpire, 
BA'LA, a town of Merionethſbite, in 
North-Wales, with a market on Saturdays 
and two fairs, on May 14 and July 10, * 
iheep, horned cattie, and horſes, It i; ſeated 
on a flat near Pemble-meer, by the Welt 
called Lhin Tegid, which is 13 miles in 
length, and fix in breadth," and abounds with 
a fiſh called a guiniad, reſembling a falmon in 
ſhape, and its taſte is like a trout, The fi 
Dee runs through this lake, and is noted for 
ſalmon. It is 36 miles S. W. by W. of Hoh 
well, and 195 N. W. of London. 5 
BALANCE, or BA'LLANCE, , in Me. 
chanics, is that ſimple power which denctz 
the equality or difference of weight in ben 
bodies, and is ſometimes called ſcales 2d 
fomet1mes ſtrel-· yards, of which there are may 
different forms. Alſo, the beating part ot! 
watch; equipoiſe. In Commerce, it is the 
equality between the value of the commodi is 
bought of foreigners, and the value of the n+ 
tive productions tranſported into other m- 
tions. In Aſtronomy, it is ore of the tel: 
ſigns of the zodiac, The ſun enters this ft 
about the 22d of September at the autumul 
equinox; this conſtellation conſiſts of fourteen 
ſtars of ſeveral magnitudes z when it is repre 
ſented on a globe or planiſphere, it is underthe 
form of a pair of ſcales. In Phyſics, he le. 
lance cf the air is the weight thereof, where 
it preſſeth where it is leaſt reſiſted, till it b: 
comes of equal weight in all its parts. Hy 
fPatical balance is an inftrument which de. 
mines the pecific gravity of fluids and folic; 
by weighing them in water, Figuratively, ut 
act of comparing two ideas in the mind. 
To BA'LANCE, v. a. [ balancer, Fr.) v 
weigh in a pair of ſcales; to bring two bods 
to an equipoiſe in pair of ſcales. In Maar 
tile affairs, the making the creditor and bebte 
ſide of an account equal by the addition of 4 
much as the one is leſs than the other. Fig 
ratively, to atone for former failings by c 
future conduct ; to de in a ſtate of ſuſpepbi 
The ſeeming equality of oppofite motive i? 
plied to the mine. 30 
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the perſon who weighs any 

= 2 bbc in oppoſite ſcales. 
BA'LCOMB, 2 villaze in Suſſex, whoſe 
fair is June 4. for pedlors wares, POTS 4 

LON, /- [balcony tr ] in Archi: 
: a projecture beyond a wall or building, 
. ty before a window. ſupported by pil- 
＋ babes, an; ſurrounded by bannitters 


* N a. [bal, Brit. ] that which 
. bach Joſt its hair Figuratively, applied to 
a {ripped of their leaves. Applied to ſtile 
* 3 unadorbed; void of elegance. 
| P oy. A bald bead 1s joon Haven. — You'll not 
e be is bad tilt you ſee bis brains. 

BSA LDERD ASH, [baulderdaſp ] . | any 
thing jumbled together without taſte, judg- 
ment, or aiſcre ion. 
BA'LDLY, 6 


bovlied to animals; W1 


BA'LAN 


thing, ot ma 


ad. without hairs, 
out leaves, applicd to 


a rees 3 without ornaments, or elegance, ap- 
15 lied to writinge, or buildings. : 1 
1 BA'LDNESS, [6a#/dneſs] applied to ani- 
ed 


nals, the want of hair; applied to trees, loſs 
pf leaves; and applied to writings, paintings, 
ad buildings, want of ornament or elegance, 
BA'LDOCK, [ Baildeck] a town in Hert- 
Word hire, with a market on Thurſdays, and 
J fairs; on Wedneſday after St. Matthias, 
ebruary 24, the laſt Thurſday in May, 
uguſt 6, October 2, and December Ir, all 
Wor cheeſe, houſhold goods, and cattle. It is a 
dng town, lying on the N. road, and ſeated 
tween the hills in a chalky ſoil fit for corn, 
Na chiefly of note for its trading in malt, It 
nine milès W. of Royſton, and 37 N. N. W. 
London. 

BA LDRICK, f. [bale and vic, Sax. ] a 
It, worn hanging from the ſhoulder acroſs 
ge breaſt, on which the ſword was formerly 
nz, not unlike that worn by our ſoldiery at 
eſent, to which they faſten their pouches, 


ele Wzuratively, the zodiac circle, which cuts the 
$ fg ode obliquely, as the belt formeriy was ſul 
mul nded, 

unten 


BALE, f. a quantity of goods or commo- 


ure ties, packed in cloth, corded round very 
ra ol ht, Bale goods are ſuch as are exported in 
106 b. les. 

herety WBALE, T [le, Sax] ſomething which de- 
Los ves a perſon of happineſs, or health; mi- 
Har % anguiſh, calamity. 


To BALE, v. n. to pack goods up in a 


d ſol & Uſed actively dy ſailors, for laving wa- 
ehe out of a veſſel, inftead of pumping. 

d, BALEFUL, 4. full of anguith, pain, mi- 
a , J muſchief, and grief; very fatal, or de- 
0 b 


active to h-alth, 
BALEFULLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 2s 
wes ſorrow, anguiſh, calamity, and fick- 


jon of a 8. 

. * PALK, [baulk] J. [balk, Belg. and Teut. 
22 rge piece of timber; a beam; a rafter cr 
1 1 


over any out- houſe or batn. In Huf- 
„ noge of land left unplowed between 


] tae ſum of votes fo colle& ed. 
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two furrows, or at the end of a feld. Figura- 
tively, the diſ1ppointment of a perſon's curi- 
oſity or expectations, after having excited them. 
Prov. Make no halts of good ground, 

| To BALK, [baulk] v. @. to diſappoint a 
perion's expectations, after exciting them; to 
render a perſon's endeavours ineffectual; to 
fruſtrate; to miſs; to omit, when the con- 
trary is expected. 

BA LK ERS La er:] I. in Fiſhery, perſong 
who ſtand on a cliff to inform the fiſhermen. 
which way the ſhoal of herrings goes. 

BALL, [bawl} ſ. any thing of a round 
form. Ball and ſocket, in Mechanics, conſiſts 
of a ball or ſphere of braſs, fixed in a concave 
ſemi-globe with an endleſs ſcrew, that it may 
be moveable horizontally, vertically, and ob- 
liquely, and 1s generally added to ſurveying 
inſtruments, to fix them in any poſition, An 
entertainment wherein people are afſembled to 
dance, The public dances, wherein maſters 
diſplay the abilities of their ſcholars in this 
qualification, go by this name. 

BA'LLAD, /. [ballate, Fr. ] words ſet to 
muſic, and pertormed by a ſinger, At preſent 
the word 1s appropriated and confined to tri- 
fling pieces ſet to muſic, and ſung about the 
ſtreets, 

To BALLAD, v. a. to make a perſon the 
ſubj2& of a ballad. 

BA*LLAD-SINGER, F. one who (ings bal. 
lacs in the public ſtreets; including the ſecon- 
dary idea of ſomething very mean, 

BALLAST, /. a quantity of ſtones, ſand 
or gravel, laid in a ſhip's hold, to fink it to a 
proper depth, i e. to make it draw more water, 
to fail upright, and to prevent its overietting z 
and a ſhip is ſaid to be in ballaſt when it Bas 
no other lading, Figuratively, that which is 
uſed to keep any thing fteaay, 

To BA'LLAST, v. 4. to lade a ſhip with 
ones, ſand, &c. to keep her fteady, Figura- 
tively, the addition of {omething to keep a 
thing ſteady. 

BALLE'TTE, /. [Fr. ] a ſtage dance, which 
is mixed with dramatic characters, and alludes 
to ſome actions in real life or fabulous hitory, 

BA'LLIAGE, . a ſmall duty paid to tae 
city of London by aliens and denizens, tor 
certain commoditics exported by them. 

] ia 


BA'LLON, or BALLOON, /. [Fr. 
a large, thort-necked, round vec, 


Chemiſtry, 
or matrais, to receNe the ſpirits which come 
over, or are drawn off by fire. In Archi- 
tecture, a ball or globe on the top of a pillar, 
Kc. by way of a crowning, In Fire-works,, 
a ball of paſteboard, Slled with combuflihles, 
which mounts to a conſiderable height, and 
burſts into ſtars. 

BA'LLOT, /. Challerce, Pr.] a little ball 
made uſe of at elsctionz, &g. in giving vote: ; 

. At preleat ap- 
plied to the votes hi ch are given at elections, by 
each perſon's holding up his hand; ſometinigs 
by a ticket dropped iaro ſome receptacte, 


| 


Ta 
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lozr and an acrid aromatic rafte, and of the 
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To BALLOT, v. n. [balloter, Fr.] to 
chooſe, by dropping a ſmall ball into a box; 
to chooſe or elect, by dropping in a ticket; to 
elect, by holding up the hand. 

BALLOTA'TION, /. the act of voting or 
electing by ballot. 

BALM [in pron. the “ is ſometimes dropt) 
or Ba"Lsam, ſ. [baume, Fr.] an oily, refinous| 
fabſtance, flowing either ſpontaneouſly or by 
means of incifion from ſeveral plants of ſove- 
#*izn virtue. There ate many kinds of bal- 
fams, but the moſt noted ate theſe. 1. Balſam, 
or Balm of Gilead, fo much valued in the 
country where it is produced, that it is eſteem- 
ed as a rich preſent from the chief prince of 
Arabia Fœlix to the Grand Signior, In Me- 
gicine, it opens obſtructions of the lungs, and 
heals erofion from acrimony and the worſt 
kind of ulcerations. It is preſcribed in aſth- 
mas, pleuriſies, and whatever requires expec- 
tration; in inward bruiſes and ſores, parti- 
cularly thoſe of the reins, and urinary pal- 
ſages; and externally it is uſed to diſcharge 
and incarnate. 2. Ba/ſam of Peru, which is 
aiſtingulſued into two ſorts, white and black. 
The former 18 called the Balſam of Inciſion, 
and of a white colour; and 1s excellent for 
green wounds. The black is obtained by 
boiling the wood of the tree which produces it. 
Phe beſt is of x dark red colour, and of admi- 
rable fragr ncy. It heals, dries, and diſcharges, 
ad is much uſed externally, not only in 
wounds, but in palſies, iſchiadic and rheuma- 
tic pains, and by perfumers, for its excellent 
ſmell. 3. Balſam of Tolu is produced from 
a tree, a ſpecies of the pine, which grows in 
New Spain. It is of a deep yellowiſh colour, 
and of a moſt delicate ſcent. It flows from 
the tree in the conſiſtence of turpentine, but 
by keeping becomes briitle. Its virtues are 
the ſame, in general, with.thoſe of the Peru- 
vian and Gilead kinds. 4. "Balſam of Capivi, 
or of Copaiba, is likewiſe the produce of a 
trer. It is of a thinner conſiſtence than the 
common turpen'ine, but much more fragrant 
and deterſive. It paſſes away quickly by 
urine, and mightily cleanſes thoſe paſlages, 
ans all obſtructions and ulcerations of thoſ- 
parts. $5. Baiſ»m of liquid amber. It drops 
ſrom a tree of Mexico, called arbor ſtyracifera, 
by an incifion in the bark, It is a refinous 
and pinguious liquor, of a reddiſh yellow co- 


eonſiftence of Venice turpentine, Its eſſence 
Arenvthens the head and nervous ſyſtem, and 
its oil is of fingular «ice y both for external 
and int-+nal uſes, here arc alſo many forts 
of faftirions or artificial batfams, made up by 
ap7 hecarics and chemiſts, which it would be 
endlcls to ſpecify. In Botany, Balm is a ſpe- 
cies mint. ; a 

' Yo BALM, v. 4. to anoint, to ſooth; to 
mitieste. 

ALM, a. having the qualities of balm; 
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BALSA'MICS, /. in Pharma ape 
that ſoften, ENCE and chk 1 
nating principles, very friendly 4 rp 

BA'LTIC SEA, a great 
Germany and Poland; from La. N 
ral other gulphs, particularly thoſe 
Finland, Livonia, and Dantzick. It; 
markable that this ſea neither ebhs uy ng 
and there is always a current ſets throy * 
Sound into the Ocean. It is generall 7 — 
over three or four months in 8 
Yellow amber is found on the coaſt. . 

BA'LUSTER, 7. hs vhs Fr.] in Arch: 
tecture, a ſmall column, or pilafter E 
1 3-4ths of an inch to four inches ſquare. 
diameter, ſometimes adorned with mould} | 
ne certain form, and placed with rails Fo 
and in the fronts of galleries in churches, * 

BALUSTRA'DE, ſ. in Archite&y 
aſſemblage of one or more rows of bale En 
high enough to reſt the elbow on, der 
terras, bridge, or building, by way of 8 
or for ſeparating one part from another by 

BA'MBOO, J [Ind.] in Natural Hifor 
a large kind of reed or cane, growing in the 
maritime parts of the Eaſt Indies, 
To BAMBOO'ZLE, v. a. to trick, or im. 
poſe on a perſon, under the appearance of 2 
friend; to confound, under pretence of afli. 
ing. A word of low and ludierous uſe, and 
never found in polite writers. F 

BAMBOO'ZLER, . one who, under (ye. 
cious pretences, tricks another; a cheat; a 
ſharper, 85 

BAMF, a ſhire of Scotland, bounded on 
the S. ty Aberdeenſhire, on the N. by the 
bay of Cromarty, on the W. by Murray, and 
on the E. by the German ocean, It is thirty. 
two miles in length, and thirty in breadth, 
It contains part of Buchan, Strathdovern, 
Boyn, Enzy, Strathawin, and Balveny, | 
ſends one member to pariiament, 

BAMF, a capital town of the ſhire of Banf, 
in the N. E. part of Scotland. It is ſeatedat 
the mouth ot the river Doverne, but, has n0 
harbour, and conſequently little trade, except 
for corn and lalmon. It is zz miles W. dt 
Aberdeen, and 110 N. of Edinburgh 

BA'MPTON, a town in Oxfordſhire, di. 
tant from London 56 computed, and 69; 
meaſured miles. It< fair is Aug. 26, for horſes 
and toys; the mark*t js n Wedneſday. Allo 
a town in Devonſhire, whoſe fairs are Wiyi- 
Tueſday, and October 24, for cattle, Diſtaut 
from London 1674 miles. 

BAN, /. in is primacy fgnification, 20) 
thing publicly proclaimed, commanded, or la. 
biJden. In Church Government, 4 procl 
mation of the intention of two parties to cus 
into matrimony, which is done thrice in tis 
church they belang to, before the mani 
ceremony can be performed. A curſe, or el. 
communication. The ban of the enpire n! 


h run ſeve. 
of Bothnia, 


ſooitiog ; fragrant z miligating, 


» 


public act or proclamation, wheredy a per 


Wiyi- 
Distant 


n, any 
or lol 


| kept from exerting their natural ſtrength; the 


BAN 
1 ſuſpended of all his rights as a member or 
BAN, . 4. [bannen, Belg. ] to curſe or 
jon; to execrate. 
998 of Oxfordſhire, with 
a market on Thurſday, and eight fairs; on the 
Thurſday after January 17, for horſes, * 
and ſheep; on the firſt Thurſday in Lent, for 
the ſame and fiſh 3 on Holy Thurſday, Corpus 
Chriſti, June 13, and Auguſt 12, for horſes, 
cows,and ſheep z on Thurſday after October 10, 
for hiring ſervants; and on October 29, for 
cheeſe, hops, and cattle, It 1s a large well. 
built mayor-town, containing ſeveral good inns, 
and its markets are well ſerved with proviſions, 
It is the ſecond town for beauty in the county, 
and ſeated on the river Charwell. The houſes 
are generally built with ſtone, and the church 
is a large handſome ſtructure. It has been long 
noted for its cakes and cheeſe, and 1s 17 miles 
W. N. W. of Buckingham, and 74 N. W. of 
London. It ſends one member to parliament. 
BAND, /. that which ties, or keeps a per- 
ſon to a certain place, without liberty of going 
farther ; that by which a perſon or animal is 


ſame as a bond. Figuratively, that which has 
the power of knitting a cloſe alliance or con- 
nexion between perſons; a company of per- 
ſons ſo united; that which 1s bound round a 
perſon or thing, applied to dreſs ; particularly 
a linen neckcloth, conſiſting of two ſquare 
leaves, hanging down from the chin to the 
breaſt, worn by clergymen and lawyers, In 
Architecture, any flat, low member, or mould. 
ing, that is broad, In ſurgery, a fillet, or 
piece of cloth, to ſurround or ſwathe certain 
parts that need aſſiſtance; called likewiſe a 
roller, Band of Penſioners, conſiſting of 120 
gentlemen, who have 100 l. a year each, for 
attending the king on ſolemn occaſions. 

To BAND, v. a. to unite together by ſome 
common tie; to cover or bind with ſome nar- 
row cloth, filiet, or band. 

BA'NDAGE, /. a fillet, roller, or ſwathe, 
to bind up wounds, diſlocated bones, &c. 

BA'NDBOX, /. a light box made of paſte- 
board, deſigned for keeping bands, ribbands, 
head-dreſſes, and other light and ſmall pieces 
of drels in, 

BA'NDELET, ſ. [handelette, Fr.] in Ar- 
chiteure, any little band or moulding, like 
that which crowns the Doric architrave, 
BA'NDEROL, . [Sanderole, Fr.] a little 
flag, in form of a guidon, extended more in 
length than breadth, and formerly hung out at 
he top of veſſels, 

BANDIUTTO, /. Ital. the plural bandirei] 
| ſet of outlawed thieves on the continent, 
ho generally herd together in woods, and live 
os rele of paſlenyers, 

4 OG, . a large, furious ſpecies of d 6 

BANDULEER, 73 a large 9 belt, 
brown over the right ſhoulder, and hanging 
n under dhe left arm, worn by the ancient 


BAN 
[meſquotenty, both for the ſuſtaining of their 
fire-arms and the carriage of their muſquet 
charges, which were put in 12 wooden caſes 
coated with leather; but now out of uſe. / n 

BA'NDROL, /. See BAN DE ROL. 

BAND, ſ. [from bander, Fr.] a crooked 
piece of wood towards the bottom, broad, flat 
on one ſide, rounded on the other and at the 
handle, uſed in the game of cricket; now 
called @ bat, from battre, Fr. to beat. 

To BA'NDY, v. a. to beat or toſs to and 
fro; to give and take; to exchange. Uſed 
with the particle evith, to contend; alluding 
to the endeavour of two perſons to beat a ball 
the contrary way, 

BA'NDY, a. crooked, Thus bandy-leg is 
a crooked leg; and bandy-legged is applicd to a 
perſon who has crooked legs. 

BANE, /. that which deſtroys life, Figu- 
ratively, poiſon, ruin, deſtruction. 

F To BANE, v. a, to deſtroy, kill, or poi- 
on. a 
BANEF UL, 4. abounding with qualities 

deſtructive to life; poiſonous, 

To BANG, v. a. Fs Belg. ] to cudgel; 

a low familiar word. Figuratively, to uſe a 
perſon roughly, applied either to words or 
actions. | 

BANG, ſ. a blow with a ſtick or cudgel. 
BANGOR, an epiſcopal city of Carnar- 
vonſhire, in North Wales. It has a [market 
on Fridays, and three fairs, on April 5, June 
25, and October 28, all for cattle. his 
place was ſo oonfiderable in ancient times, that 
it was called Bangor the Great, and defended 
by a ſtrong caſtle, Its fituation is low; the 
principal buildings are the cathedral, and the 
biſhop's palace; it is 36 miles W, of St, Aſaph, 
and 246 N. W. of London. 5 | 

BA'NHAM, a town in Norfolk, which 
has one fair, Jan. 22, for horles and toys. 
Diſt. 121 miles from London. 

BANIANs, /. a religious ſect of Aſia, in 
India, whoſe profeſſors never eat any thing 
that has life. They are diſperſed all over the 
Eaſt, being the greateſt merchants in the world, 
and may, in ſome ſenſe, be compared to the 
Jews in other parts. There is ſcarce a mer- 
chant in the Eaſt-Indies but has one of theſe 
Banians to take care of his accounts. They 
believe the tranſmigration of ſouls, and think 
cleanneſs of the body a conſiderable part of 
ſanctity. They marry their children very 
young, ſeldom ſtaying till they are 12 years ef 
age. h 
870 BA'NISH, v. a. [bornir, Fr. ] to make 
a perſon quit his own country, Figurativcly, - 
to drive from the mind; roexpel, 
BA'NISHER, ſ. one who expels from, cr 
caufes another to quit his natiie « ouniry, | 
BA'NISHMENT, ſ. the ftaie of a perſon 
baniſhed, 


arifing from the ſociety, or country in which 
he was born, obliged to quit it, and live in a 
| | K. 


foreign 


In Law, a kind of civil death, 
whereby a perſon is cut off from all benefits 


Ys ls 
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foreign country, Oftentimes the puniſhment 
of capital crimes is remitted, and converted 
Into baniſhment for life; but it is then termed 
tr anſpor tation. 

BANK, /. [Lane, Sax. ] a great Hoa of ſand 
in the ſea; a riſing ground on each fide of a 
river waſhed by its waters, which it binders 
from overflowing ; earth caſt up on one fide of 
a trench between two armies. A bench where 
rowers fit in veſſcls. In Commerce, a common 
repoſitory, where perſons agree to keep their 
eaſh, to be always ready at their call or di- 
recti n. Likewiſe the place where the public 
bank is kept. 

To BANK, v. 4. to inchſe with banks. 
In Commerce, to raiſe a ſum of money; or to 
place money in a bank. 

BA'NK-BILL, /. 2 promiſſory note given 
by the Bank for money placed there, which 1s 
payable on preſenting it. 

BANKER, /. a private perſon entruſted 
vit“ the caſh of others, payable on demand. 

BA'NKRUPT. /. [banguereute, Fr. ] in Law, 
one who lives by buying and ſelling, has go! 
the goods of others in his hands, and con- 
cealeth himſelf from his creditors. After a 
Aatute of bankruptcy is taken out, a bankrupt 
not ſurrendering within . forty days, and not 
diſcovering his eftates, is adjudged guilty of 
felony. It is neceſſary a perton ſhould owe 
100 l. and more to a ſingle creditor, to entitle 
him to this ſtature, 

BANKRUPTCY, /. the ſtate of a perſon 
declared a bankrupt; wherein his goods are 
ſold, and a dividend made to his creditors, in 
propoition to the amount of their reſpective 
debts. 

BA'NNER, ſ. a ſquare flag, ſtandard, co 
Tour, or enſien in any army. 

BA'NNERET, 1 an ancient order of the 
Knights, or feudal lords, who poſſeſſing large 
fees, led the'r vaſſels to battle under their own 
banner, when ſummoned by the king. This 
is certainly a very honourable order, as it was 
never confeired but on ſome heroic action 
performed on the field z but this order is now 
extinct. 

BA'NNIAN, /. a morning gown, or un- 
areſs. 

BA'NNOCK, /. a cake made with oat- 


_— 


meal and peaſe mixed with water; common | 


Ma the north countries. 
BANQUET, ſ. [bangquer, Fr.] a feaſt, or 
grand entertainment, 


To BA'NQUET, v. @. to entertain, or gi e | 


a feaſt to one or more perſons; to feaſt, or 
reale. 

BA'NQ”'/ETER, /. a perſon who entertains 
another at a ſumptuous feaſt; one who lives 
ſumptuouſ y. or keeps a good table. 

BA'NQUE TING - HOUSE, ſ. a houſe 
Where public fe ſts are given. The banquet- 
ing- om at Whitehall, intended for the king 
to feaſt in, is a ſttucture of the great Inigo 
Jones, EN 


BAR 


-BA'NQUETTE, /. in Fortification 
bank for ſoldiers to mount upon 
* behind — entrenchment. f 
A'NTER, the turning a ; 
jeſt; the being Roth lene, fe K 

To BA'NTER, v. a. to repreſent 3 6 f 
or thing in ſuch light as to make them Loney 
at, or become objects of ridicule ; ON 

, 3 ot ridicule; to rally: 
to play upon. ; 5 
BA'NTERER, /. one who 
actions or — Fa of . 
lous ligbt; one who plays on another 
count of ſome fault, ; 
BA'NTLING, /. a fucking chile 
fant. 

BA'NWELL, a village in Somerſetſhire g 
— N. 4 of Axbridge, with two ho = 

anuary 18, and july 18 
and hae. TMs 0 ſeep, 

BA PTISM, [EAN νðt, Or.] is a fa. 
crament by which a perſon is initiated into the 
Chriſtian church. Among the [ews, when z 
perſon was made a proſelyte to their religion 
if a male, he was firſt circumciſed, and ſoon 
afterwards baptized 3 during which time 2 
ſummary of their religion was read. Baptiſn 
is practiſed by all profeſſors of the Chritian 
religion, except Quakers, In primitive times, 
the ceremony was performed by immerſion, 2 
it ſtill is in the Oriental churches, agreeable to 
the original ſignification of the word, which 
means dipping, or plunging. The practice of 
the Weſtern churches is to ſprinkle the water 
upon the head or face of the perſon baptized, 
except the church of Milan, in whoſe ritual it 
is ordered that the head of the infant be three 
times plunged into the water, In primitivetimes, 
it ſeems probable that none were baptized but 
adults, though ſeveral learned men contend, 
that infants were admitted into this ſacrament, 

BAPTISMAL, 4. relating to, or done it, 
our baptiſm. | 

BA'PTIST, ſ. [Haxricue, Gr.] one who 
adminiſters baptiſm; applied, by way of emi- 
nence, to dt, John, our Saviour's fore- runner; 
likewiſe one who holds that baptiſm ought te 
b= adminiſt red only to adult verſons. 

BAPTI'STERY, /. [baptifterium, Lat.] the 
place in a church where the ſacrament of bap- 
tiſm is adminiſtered z the font, 

To BAPTIZE, v. a. [Ranrile, re bs 
perform the ceremony of baptiſm ; to chriſten 

BAPTIZER, /. one who adminiſters the 
ſacrament of baptiſm, 

BAR, /. [barre, Fr.] a piece of wood, « 
iron, made uſe of to ſecure the entrance of an 
place from being forced; a rock or ſand bank, 
at the entrance of a harbour, or river, to ket? 
off ſhips of burden; the part of a count of 
juſlice where the criminal generally ſtands 
and within which the counſel and judge fit 
try cauſes, ſ» called from a wooden bar being 
placed there to keep off the crowd ; a incloſed 
place at a tavern, coffee-houſe, Se. wherell 


a ſmall 
when they 


the 
ridicu- 
on ac. 


3 an in- 


a perſon fits to take care of, and receive the 
| | reckoning 


B A R 


any obſtacle, or 


; igurati vel 
ayers 4 >. pom — thing which keeps 
—_— - of a thing together. ln Law, a pe 
2 exception avainſt a demand or plea 
by a defendant in an action, that de- 
it. the action of the pla ntiff for * — 
„ either ber to common intent or Ipeaal. 
18 of gold or filver is a Jump of either, 

Ited and caft into a mould, without ever 
Do been wrought. In Muſic, the ſtraight 
—— drawn perpendicularly acroſs the lines 
in a piece of muſic, between as many TOP 

the meaſure of time conſiſts of, in watc 
. air is pricked. In Heraldry, an ordinary 
reſembling the feſs, differing from it in nar 
rowneſs, and that it may be placed in any part 
of the ſhield : it is generally drawn horizon- 
tally acroſs the field, dividing it into two _ 
equal parts, and containing one-fifth of the 
whole, Bar- ſbot, two half bullets joined to- 
gether by an zron bar, uſed in ſea engage 
ments for cutting down maſts and rigging. 

To BAR, v. 4. to feſte or ſecure any en- 
trance by a piece of iron or wood, Figura- 
tively, to exclude, except againſt; to hinder, 

ut a ſtop to. 
n RATRY, ſ. in Law, is when the ma- 
ger of a ſhip endeavours to cheat the owners 
or inſurers, either by running away with the 
ſhip, or embezzling the goods. _ 
BARB, .. [barba, Lat.] in its original ſig- 
ni: ation, a beard, In its ſecondary, any 
thing that grows in its place, or reſembles 
it, The piece of wire at the end of a fiſh 
hook, which makes an angle with the point, 
and hinders it from heing extracted; likewiſe 
the pieces of iron which run back in the ſame 
manner from the point of an arrow, and ſerve 
for the ſame purpoſe. In Antiquity, an ar- 
mour of iron or leather, which covered 
the neck, breaſt, and ſhoulders of a horſe, 
called Iikewiſe a barde. 
BARB, /. [a contraction of Barbary] a 
horſe brought from Barbary, eſtemeed for its 
deauty, vigour, and ſwiftneſs, for its never 
lying down, and for its ſtanding ſtill, when 
the rider drops his bridle, 
BA'RBACAN, /. | barbacane, Fr.] in Ar- 
uteQure, a long narrow canal, or paſſage for 
Pater in walls, where buildings are liable to be 
werflowed; likewiſe to drain off water from 
terrasz an aperture in the walls of a city, to 
re muſquets through at an enemy. In Forti- 
cation, a fort at the entrance of a bridge; an 
uter defence or fortification to a city; a watch 
er. 
BARBA'DOES, the eaſternmoſt of the 
Wiadward Iſlands, in America; it is in gene- 
Il a level country, though not without hiils, 
d 25 miles in leng 


th, and 1g in breadth 
tis bl 5 . 
4 * had formerly a good deal of word, but is 
:nclo dw almoſt all conſumed with carrying on the 


ber- works. The commodit 
port are ſugar, rum, 
ger; and they have m 


ies which they 
cotton, indigo, and 
oft of the fruits com- 


BAR 


mon to the climate. A college has been built 
here by Col. Codrington and other benefao- 
ters; but it has not anſwered the intention of 


the founders. The number of the white in- 
habitants are about 20,000, who have 100,000 
negro ſlaves, They have no manufaQures, 
nor do they breed many cattle ; receiving moſt 
cf their corn, cattle, fleſh, and ſalted fiſh, 
from our colonies in North America; and their 
cloaths and furniture from England. They 
are ſubj-C to hurricanes in July and Auguſt 
but not ſo much as in the, other Caribbees; 
and it is the moſt healthy iſland of any in theſe 
parts, becauſe, unleſs when there is a hurri- 
cane, they have always the' advantage of a 
conſtant eaſterly wind, commonly called the 
Trade-wind. The ſugar that is brought to 
England from hence is whiter and finer 
than that of any other plantation; and th 
have one particular production, called Barba- 
does tar, which riſes out of the earth, and 
ſwims upon the ſurface of the water. It is 
of great uſe in the dry belly ach, and in diſ- 
eaſes of the breaſt, It is 70 miles E. of the 
iſland of St, Vincent, and go 8. E. of Mar- 
tinico. The capital town is St, Michael, or 
Bridge-town, which lies in Jon. 59. 2. W. 
lat. 13. 5.N. 

BARRA RIAN, /. [Lbarbarus, Lat. ] in its 
primary ſenſe, applied by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans to all that were not of their cwa nation, 
i. e. a foreigner; but in proceſs of time it ac- 
quired « ſecondary idea of cruelty, and wat 
uſed to denote a perſon void of ali the elegant 
embelliſhments of life, and the ſocial affections 
of benevolence, kindneſs, good- nature, and hu- 
manity. 

BARBA'RIC, a. [ barbaricus, Lat. ] foreign; 
brought from countries at a great diſtance. 

BA'RBARISM, /. [ barbariſmus, Lat.] in 
Grammar, an offence againſt the purity of 
ſtyle or language; uncultivated ignorance, 
Applied to manners, rudeneſs; want of po- 
liteneſs ; ſavageneſs; cruelty, 

BARBARITY, /. [barbaritas, Lat.] appli- 
ed to the behaviour, incivility, unpoliteneſs, 
Applied moſt commonly to manners, cruelty, 
ſavageneſs, want of pity, kindneſs, and hu- 
manity. Applied to language, an improper 
application of a word, 

BA'RBAROUS, 4. [barbarvus, Lat, or ga- 
Capeg, Or.] applied to leaining, ignorant; 
unacquainied with the polite arts and ſciences, 
Applied to manners, void of benevolence, pity, 
or compaſſion ; cruel; ſavage; inhuman, 

BA'RBAROUSLY, a@d. in ſuch manner 
as ſhews a mind unpoliſhed with learning; a 
ſtranger to politeneſs, pity, compaſſion, or hu- 
manity. 

BARBARY «a large county of Africa, 
included between the Atlamie Ocean, the 
Mediterranean Sea, and Egypt, extending it- 
ſelf along ihe ſea-ſhore on the fide of the Me. © 
diterranean. However, ſome reckon that it 
extends ſouthward as far as Negro-land, but 


K 2 very 
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very impreperly. It includes the kingdoms | 


of Barca, Tripoly, Tunis, Algiers, Fez, and covering to the head. 


Morocco; and is near 2:00 miles in length, 


and in ſome places 750 in breadth, It was to dreſs; without any thing elſe 2 
known to the ancients by the name of Mau- |plied as an exceptive, « 


ritania, Numidia, Proper Africa, and Libya. 


It is the beſt country in all Africa, except |total nakedneſs, or a want of 
Egypt; and fertile in corn, maize, wine, and | part of attire; meanneſs, with reſpeQ 

fruits; particularly citrons, oranges, figs, al- quality of cloathing. Lect to the 
monds, olives, dates, and melons. Their chief|ces, indigence poverty, 


trade conſiſts in the ſale of their fruits, in the 


horſes called barbs, Morocco-leather, oftrich-|dropped) ſ. | bargen, Brit, 
feathers, indigo, wax, tin, and coral. The reign-| ment made between traders to 4eliv 
ing rcligion is the Mabometan, and there are|a commodity at a price agreed on; 
ſome Jews ; but no Chriſtians, except the ſlaves, | bought or ſold ; the conditions of ſale. Sy 


To BA'RBECUE, v. a. [Ind.] to dreſs a 


hog whole, by ſplitting it to the back-bone, | Agreement and Contract are more general, impl 
1 * 


and broiling it upon a gridiron, raiſed two 

feet above a charcoal fire. 
BA'RBECUE, /. a bog dreſſed whole after | 

the Weſt Indian manner. 
BA'RBEL, , { harbe, Fr. ] a large, ftrong, þ 

but coarſe river fiſh; ſo called from its having | 

a barb or wattle under its chin. 
BA'RBER,, /. [ barbier, 12 one who ſhaves. 
BA'RBER CHIRURGE 


operations of ſurgery ; ſuch as bleeding and draw- | 


ing of teeth, together with the trade of a barber. bottomed veſlel uſed for the carriage of goods in 
rivers; likewiſe a ſtate or pleaſure boat, built 


BA'RBERRY, /. in Botany, the piperidge 
buſh, «hich grows in hedges to the height of 
eight or ten fret. | 

BARD, /. | 5ardd, ved among the ancient 
Britons, Danes, and Iriſh, an order of men 
who uſed to ſing the great exploits of heroes to 
the harp, were perſons in the higheſt eſteem 
among all ranks of people, and reverenced as 
perſons of extraordinary abilities, even by 
crowned heads, who paid them ſo much de- 
feresce, as to be reconciled to their moſt in- 
veterate enemies at their inſtances, 
the preſent times, the word implies a peer. 

BA'RDFIELD, a village in Eſſex, four 
miles E. of 'Thaxſtead, with one fair on June 
22, for cattle and toys. 

BARE, a. | bare, Sax. ] uncovered z without 
any dreſs; naked. Figuratively, without or- 
namcent; deftitute, or in want of neceflaries ; 
not joĩ ned with any thing elſe; alone; foli- 
tary ; very much worn; that which has loſt 
its nap; threadbare. Uſed with of, before 
the thing wanted.“ Bare of money.“ 

To BARE, v. «. to ſtrip. 

BARE, or BORE, the preter of Bras, 

BA'REBONE, /. a very thin or lean per- 
ſon, who has ſcarce any fleſh to cover his 
bones. A low word. 

BAREFA'CED a. with the face unco- 
vered. Figuratively, without diflimulation or 
diſzuiſe ; with great effrontery, cr impudence. 
Generally uſed in a dad ſenſe. 

BAREFA'CEDLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
as ſhews a bold, daring impudeace, 

BAREFOOT, a. one who is without ſhoes 


N, 1. [ pronoun- 1 
ced barber -ſurgeon] one who practiſes the lower conditions of a bargain, 


outſide covering of a tree, which increaſes 


Even in] 


BAR 


BAREHEA'DED, a. without a hat, 


or any 
BA'RELY, ad. without cloaths, 


nly, ap- 
BA'RENESS, . applied to dreſs, eher 
ſome neceſſary 


Applied to circumſlan. 


BA RGAIN, (in common pronoun. the j is 


] a voluntary agree. 
er or {cl} 
3 the thing 


0 . . * Nox. 
Bargain 1S more limited, relating to cal 


ing any fort of ſtipulation; with this did e 
between them, that Agreement — . 
a verbal one; Contract, one that is written 

To BARGAIN, ». u. to agree to, or .be 
terms for the ſale of any thing. Uſcd with 
the particle for. 


BARGAINEE,, /. the perſon who 
to the condition of a bargain or mkv. 2 


BARGAINER, ſ. one who propoſes the 
BARGE, /. Lbargia, Belg.] a large flat 


with a room capable of containing ſeveral per- 
ſons. 


BARK, ſ. {berck, Dan.] in Botany, the 


every year. 
BARK, or BARQUE, . orga Fe, a ſmall 
veſſel with one deck only, uſed in tran porting 
merchandizes either by ſea, or on rivers, 
To BARK, v. a. to {trip off the rind or 
bark of a tree, 
To BARK, v. n. | Beorcan, Sax. ] to make 
'2 noiſe like a dog, when he gives the alarm, 
BARK-BA RED, /. ſtripped or robbed of 
the bark. 
BARK-BINDING, /. in Gardening, a * 
diſeaſe incident to trees, wherein the bark u 
ſo cloſe, that the vegetation, and the circul- 
tion of the ſap, is hindered, It is cured by the 
ſlitting the bark, or cutting along the grain d 
the bark. : 
BA'RKER, /. applied to litigious, nelly 
or clamorous perſons; it alludes to the noile 
made by a dog. | 
BARK -GA'LLING, ſ. is when the bark 
or rind of a tree is galled or fretted with thor 
Sc. which is cured by biuding clay on the gal 
ed places, | ; 
BA'RKING, a town in Eſſex, with a mit 
ket on Saturday, and one fair on October 2 
for horſes. It'is ſeated on the river Rodi 
not far from the Thames, in an vnwhole 
air. It has been chiefly noted for a large . 
naſtery, now in ruins, there being _ 
left ſtanding but a ſmall. part of the walls 


er any covering to his feet. | 


, ; , of London. 
l gate-houſe, It is 9 miles E 54 RKLE) 


ce a * - - * 6 — * 


der 2% 
Roding, 
ole ſome 
rge w 
nothinþ 
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dons. 


KLE), 


BAR 
BARKLEY, 


j ket on 0 
r- for cattle and hogs. It is ſeated 


of the river Severn ; and formerly 
— note for a nunnery 3 and has ſtill 
ry title of a barony. It is 18 miles - W. 
of Glouceſter, and 112 W. by 8. of Lon — 
BARK WAV, a town in Hertford ire, 
which had formerly a market on Fridays, and 
has ſtill one fair on July 20, for pedlars _ 
It is on the great road from London to = ; 
18 miles S. of Cambridge, and 344 N. o 
Lega NK v. a. _ conſiſts of, or 
rties of, bark. 
Ro RLEY, . [bere, Sax.] in Botany, the 
grain from whence beer is extracted, A grain 
or corn of which malt 1s made, From this 
gain, hiſtorians ſay, was taken the ſtandard 
of Fneliſh weights and meaſures, 
BARLEY-BRAKE, /. a kind of rural 
play, which conſiſts in ſwiftneſs of running, 
BARRLEY-CORN, f. a grain of barley; 
uſed in long meaſure as the third part of an 


1 Ev. MO w. Je. a heap of barley laid 
together, and formed into a rick or ſtack. 

BARM, J. [burm, Brit.] that which is put 
into drink to make it work, or into bread to 
ſwell it, and make it light; called by the 
Londoners yeaſt, 

BA'RMY, 2. that which has been well 
fermented or worked with barm, or yeaſt. 

BARN, ſ. [bern, Sax. ] a place, or houſe, 
wherein any grain, hay, Cc. is ſtored, 

BA RNACLE, ſ. a ſmall ſea animal fre- 
quent among the weſtern iſles of Scotland, 
whoſe generation has much puzzled the lern- 
ed. At firit, it appears like a little ſhell-fſh 
growing on old timber, or at the bottom of 
thips, reſembling a muſſel for colour and con- 
ſitence, croſſed with ſutures; it hangs to the 
wood by a neck longer than the ſhell, of a 
filmy ſubſtance, by which it receives nouriſn- 
ment within the ſhell, where is a feathered 
fowl called a Solan gooſe. In Farriery, Bar- 
nacles is an inſtrument conſiſting of two branch - 
es, joined at one end by a hinge, to put upon 
their horſes noſes to make them ſtand quietly 
when ſhod, blooded, or dreſied. 

BARNARD-CASTLE, a town in the 
county of Durham, with a market on Wed- 
neſdays, and four fairs; on Eaſter-Monday, 
Wedneſday in Whitſun-week, St. James's 
Day, and Jvly 25, for cattle, horſes, and ſheep, 
Itis ſeated in a bottom on the river Tees, is 
indiſferently large, and has a manufacture of 
ſtockings; 30 miles S. W. of Durham, and 
240 N. N. W. of London. 

BARNET, a town partly in Middleſex and 
putly in Hertfordſhire, with a market on 
Mondays, Jts fairs are April 8, 9, 10, for 
ys; Sept. 4, 5, 6, for Engliſh, Welch, and 
Scotch cattle. It is a great thoroughfare to vn, 
ell provided with good inns, and the ma ket 


BAR 


a town in Glouceſterſhire, very remarkable for hogs, It is 11 miles 
Wedneſdays, and one fair 


N. W. of London. : 

BA'RNSTAPLE, a ſea-port town of De- 
vonſhire, with a market on Fridays, and three 
fairs; on Sept. 19, Friday before April 21, 
and the ſecond Friday in December, for horn- 
ed cattle, It is a corporation-town, and ſends 
two members to parliament; is ſeated on the 
river Tau, over which there is a good bridge; 
and the market is large for cattle, corn, and 
| proviſions, It is 38 miles N. N. W. of Exe- 
ter, and 193 W. of London. 
| BARNSLEY, a town in the Weſt Riding 
of Yorkſhire, with a market on Wedneſdays, 
and 3 fairs: on the laſt Wedneſday in February 
preceding the 28th; if Wedneſday be the 28th, 
it is held the Wedneſday before, fo that it can 
never be later than the 25th, or ſooner than 
the 21ſt; on May 12, and October 10, for 
horned cattle, ſwine, and cheeſe, and gooſe- 
pyes; ſeated on the fide of a hill, and has a 
manufacture of wire, It is commonly called 
Black-Barnſley, and is 54 miles N. by W, of 
Nottingham, and 177 N. W. of London. 

BAKO METER, /. [from gpg and jprirpoy, 
Gr. | in Hydroſtatics, an inſtrument to mea- 
ſure the weight or preſſure of a column of air, 
to diſcover the heights of mountains, Ec. 
which confiſts of a tube hermetically ſealed, 
filled with quickſilver, and immerged in a 
veſſel of the ſame. 

BAROME”TRICAL, @, relating to, or 
tried by, the barameter, 
BARON, /. [ baro, Lat. ] a term which for- 
merly included all the greater nobility, It is 
now uſed as a degree of nobility next below 
that ef a viſcount, and above that of a baronet. 
Parliamentary barons are not barons by name 
only, but are all, by birth, peers, noblemen, 
and are ſummoned by the king, “ to treat of 
the weighty affairs of the nation, and to give 
counſel upon them.” They have the follows 
ing immunities and privileges; in criminal 
cauies, they are judged by their peers only, 
and are not put on oath, but deliver the trath 
upon bonour 3 are not impannelled on a jury, 
nor liable to the writs ſupplicavit, capias, 
efſoigns., They had no coroner till Charles II. 
gave them a gold one, with ſx pearls. Be- 
| fides theſe, the two archbiſhops, and all the 
biſhops of England, are parliamentary. barons, 
and enjoy all the privileges of the others, ex- 
cepiing that they are not judged by their peers; 
for being notto be preſent in ſanguinary cauſes, 
in ſuch caſes they are judged, as a fact, by a 
jury of 12. Barers of the Exchequer, are four 
Judges, who determine cauſes between the king 
and his ſubjeRs, in affairs relating to the re- 
venne and the exchequer. Barons of the Cingue 
forts, are members elected two for each, who 
have ſeats in the Houſe of Commons. Baron 
and femme, in Law, are huſhand and wife. 
Baren and femme, in Heraldry, is when the 
coats of arms of a man and his wife are borne 
per pale in the ſame eſeuteheon. 


K 3 BA'RQ- 


B A R 


BARON AGE, ſ. [b arenagium, Lat. ] the 
body of barons; the dignity, or lands which 
give title to a baron. 

BARONESS, /. 
or wife of a baron. 

BA'RONET, /. is a degree of honour next 
to a baron, created by King Je mes I. in order 
to propsgate a plantation in Ulſter in Ireland, 
for which purpoſe each of them was to main 
tain zo ſoldiers in Ireland, for three years, 
after the rate of 8 d. per gay for each ſoldier ; 
and they have the precedence of al! knights, 
except thoſe of the Garter, B nnerets, and 
privy counſellors. The title Sir 1s allowed 
them by their patent, though they arte not 
knighted. There was at firſt but 200, which 
was atterwards increaſeo. No honour is cre- 
ated between Baroas and Baronets. | 

BA'RONW, /. the lordſhip or fee of a 
baron, whether ſpiritual or temporal, 

BAROSCOPE, /. [Sage and eee, 
Gr. ] an inflrument to ſhew the alteration of 
the weight of the atmoſphere. 

BA'RRACAN, /. [vouracan, Fr.] a kind 
of ftuff reſembling camelot, wove in a loom 
with two treddles. 

BA RR ACK, [ barracea, Span. ] ſmall huts 
erected by the Spaniſk fiſhermen along the ſhore ; 
hkewiſe buildings raiſed to lodge ſoldiers in. 

BA'RRATOR, /. [barateur, Fr.] a liti- 
gieus p ricn, or one who is fond of quarrels 
ard law- ſuits. 

BARRA TRV, f. [L araterie, Fr.] in Com- 
mon Law, the moving or maintaining of ſuits in 
digurbance of the peace; and the taking and 
detainineg houſes, land, Sc. by falſe pretences. 

BA'RRAY, one of the weſtern iſles of Scot- 
land, five miles in length, and three in breadth, 
rocky on the eaſt fide, arable land on the weſt. 
There is p enty of cod and ling near this iſland 
and ſeveral ſm41] ſhips from Orkney come hither 
in ſummer, and r:turn laden with the fiſh, 

BARREL, /. [+-7i!, Brit ] a round v ood- 
en veſſel, and ſerves for holding ſeveral ſorts 
of wares and merchand ze. The Enghhh bar» 
rel, wine meaſure, contains the eighth part ot 
a fin, the fourth part of a pipe, and one half 
of a hogyſhead, i c. 314 gallons; beer-mea- 
ſure 30 gallons, and ale-meaſure 32 gallons. 
It denotes alſo a certain weight of ſeveral mer- 
chand zes, which differs acccr-ing to the fe 
| veral commodities. A barrel of Eſſex butter 

weighs 106 pounds, and of Suffolk butter 256 
pounds. The barrel of herrings ou, ht to con- 
tin 32 gallons, wine-me-ſure, which amounts 
to about 28 gallons, old ſtandard, making 
about loco herr.n,s. The barrel of ſalmon 
muſt nh 14 42 galions; ©: cels the ſame; and 
of ſoap 235 p unds. In Mechanics, it is the 
cylinder fa Match, about which the ſpring 
1s turned. In Gunnery, it is the cylindrical 
tube of a gun, piſtol, Sc. through which the 
bullet is diſcharged. In Anat my, it 8 a 
preity large cavity behind the tympanum of 


[ bareneſſa, Ital.] the lady 


the car, about ſour or tive lines deep, and | 


BAR 


five or fix wide, lined with a f 
on which are {ſeveral veins an 
this cavity are four ſmall ſolid 
vered with the perioſteum, as 1 

bones of the body are. 7. K _ * 
called in the Art Military, are filled ho 
bombs, grenades, and other combuſtible. 
be rolled down a breach. * 


To BARREL, v. a, ; , 
cloſe in a barrel. W 

BA'RREN, a. [ bare, Sax. ] apolt 
12 4 ſoils, a. able to Tn 
Applied to genius, n Ba 
len New. - Snatch va. any 
2 RRENLY, ad. in an unfruitfy] man. 

BA'RRENNESS, /. 
any animal or vegetable, that re K 
ert of bringing forth, or 9 K 
; 3 want of invention, ſterility of 

BARRICA'DE, ſ. [barricade, Fr. 
defence in the . art raiſed no Pg 
enemy baſtily, made with veſſels, cart; 
baſkets of earth, trees, or palliſades. Fige- 
ratively, any thing which obftruRts or hinders 
the motion of any thing. 

To BARRICA'DE, v. a, to ſto 
paſſage; to hinder the 
any thing. 

BARRICA'DO, fe | barricada, Span,] in 
Fortifcati n, a defence made with ſtakes ſhad 
with iron, crcfſed at the top with battoons, 
and erected in paſſages or breaches, 

To BARRICA'DO, v. &. to block up a 
paſſage; to hinder an enemy from paſlng 
any dehile or place, 

BARRYUER, [barreer] ſ. [barrier Fr.] 
that which keeps an enemy off, or hinders 
him from entering into any country; a fence 
made at a paſlage, retrenchment, &e. to flop 
up its entry. Figuratively, an obſtruction, or 
hindrance ; a boundary, or limit, 

BA RRISTER, ſ. one who is qualified, 
fr m his having performed his exerciſes at the 
inns of courts, and by licence from the lord 
high chancellor, after a proper ſtanding, to 
plead che cauſe of clients in a court of juſtice, 

BA'RROW, 7. [ ber ewe, Sax, ] any carriage 
moved or ſet in motion by the hand; hence: 
band- barret is a frame of boards, on Which 
things are carried by handles at its extremitie 
between two men. A whee'-barrow is that 
with one wheel at the head, by which it moet 
when puſhed forward by the handles at the 
other end. 

BA'RROWS, / [from beorg, Sax.] kill 
or mounts raited by the Saxons, in honour df 
th ſe who died in the field ot battle | 

BA'RRY, /. in Heraldry, is when an ef 
cutcheon is divided bar- ways, i. e. acroſs en 
ſide to fide, into an even number of portion, 
conſiſting of two er more tinctutes, inter- 
changeably diſpoſed; expreſſed in the * 
by the word barry, and the number of 14 


d arteries, * 


bones, Not co. 


that imperfection in 


p up 2 
advance or motion of 
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" BA'SIL, [bazil/] ſ. among joiners, the 
floping edge of a carpenter's or joiner's tool, 
which varies according to the work it is to 
do; the ſkin of a ſheep tanned. In Botany, 
a plant named ocymum. 4 
To BASIL, [bazi!] v. a. to grind away 
the edge of a tool to a certain thickneſs or 
angle. 

BA'SILIC, /. in ancient Architecture, a 
term uſed for a large hall, or public place, 

where princes fat and adminiſtered juſtice in 
| perſon; but is now applied to ſuch churches, 
temples, Sc. which, by their grar.deur, as 
far ſurpaſs other churches, as princes palaces 
do private houſes ; alſo, to ſuch ſtately build- 
ings as the Royal-Exchange at London, where 
merchants meet and converſe. 

BASILIC, or BASILICAL, 3. in Ana- 
tomy, ſomething belonging or relating to the 
baſilical vein. 

BASILICA, ſ. [Saommi, Gr.] in Anato- 
my, the middle vein of the arm. 

BASTLICON, /. | 8aomuty, Gr.] in Phar- 
macy, an ointment called tetrapharmacon, from 
its being compoſed of four ingredients, viz. 
. xefin, wax, pitch, and oil of olives ; by tome, 
of Burgundy pitch, turpentine, reſin, and oil. 

BA'SIiLISK, [br list] . | Baoiniones, Gr.] 
in Natural Hiſtory, a kind of ſerpent about 
three palms long, with white ſpots on its 
crown, faid to drive all others away by its 
hiſſing, and to kill by its very look; called 
likewiſe a cockatrice. In Gunnery, a ſpecies 
of cannon or ordnance of the larger ſort. 

BA'SINGSTOKE, atown in Hampſhire, 
with a market on Weaneſdays, and two 
fairs; Wedneſday in Whitſun-week, for tri- 
fliug matters; and on Otuber 10, for cattle 
and h:ring ſervants. There are aila two fairs 
o Bafingftoke Downs, on Eatter-Tuelday, 
and September 16, for cattle and cheeſe, tt 
is a corporation, and a great thoruughtare 
tou n on the weſtern road; dated on a ſmall 
brook, 35 miles E. by N. of Saliſbury, and 
46% W. dy S. of London. 

BA'SIS, ſ. [t, Lat.] the foundation, or 
that on which any thing is eſtablithed or ſup - 
ported. See BASE. f 

To BASK, v. a. Lac teren, Sax. ] to warm 
by expoſing to, or laying in, the heat of the 
ſun. Nevwuterly, to lie in a warm place, 

BASKET, /. | baſged, Brit.] a veel made 
with twigs, ruſhes, &c. woven together. 

BA'SON, or BA'SIN, /. [/, Fr. | a ſmall 
veſſe] to hold water, or other liquors ; an hol- 
low place which contains water; a pond a 
canal; a dock for repairing or building ſhivs ; 
2 concave piece of metal made uſe of by opti- 
£:2:15 to grind their convex ęlaſſes in; a round 
1 , or caſe of iron, placed over a ſurnace, 
wherein hatters mould their hats, In Ana- 
temy, a round cavity in the form of a tunnel, 
þctween the anterior ventricles of the brain, 
the pituitary glands, and the ein:. Boaſcns of 


a teiance are the ſame as (cls, one or whach | 
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er the com. 


modity whoſe weight is required, 


BASS, [ pron. baſe, which Way it is fre 


Ital.] in Muſic, the 


lerving as a foundati 
. . at 
That part of a conc 1 


loweſt of all the parts, 
to the others. 


i ert : 
ing of the graveſt, deepeſt, and moſt pr 
ſounds, Counter-baſs is the ſecond, 


there are ſeveral in the ſame concert, 
rougb-baſs, is that which proceeds wit 
intermiſſion from the beginning to the 
and is the harmony made by 
theorbo's, &c. playing both while the Voices 
ſing and other inſtruments perform; and alf 
filling the intervals when they ſtop, Alf 
a mat uſed in churches to kneel on, made of 
ruſhes, in a cylindrical form, and ſtuffed with 
hay; commonly called a boſs. 
BA'SSET, /. [ baſſer, Fr.] a game at carts, 
BA'SSILDON, a town in Eſſex, whoſe 
fair is kept September 14, for toys. 
BA'SSO, [Ital.] in Muſic, ſometimes ex. 
tended ta the baſs univerſally, and at other 
times reſtrained to that only which is ſung, 
Baſſo concertato is the figured or thorouth 
baſs, going through the whole piece, playing 
chords, or whatever can convey harmony to 
the ear. Baſſo repieno, the baſs of the grand 
chorus, which is heard only or comes in 
at intervals, in order to mak the compoſition 
have a greater effect. | 
BA'SSON, or BASSOON, ſ. in Muſic, a 
wind inſtrument, blown with a reed, nine 
inches diameter at the bottom, with eleven 
holes, ſtopped like thoſe of a flute, dividing 
into two parts, and uſed for the baſs in con- 
certs with hautboys. | 
BASSO-RELIE'VO, 


Tbo- 
hout 
end 
baſs-viols, 


* 


| Or BASS-RELIEF, 
Sculpture, the figures of which do 
not ſtand out much from the ground or plane 
on which they are formed; and when that 
work is low, flat, and but little raiſed, as upon 
coins, medals, counters, &c. it is called low 
relief; if the figures are raiſed high, ſo 28 10 
be well diſtinguiſhed, it is called b9/d relief. 

BASS-VYOL, /. of the ſame form with 
that of a violin, but much larger; is played 
upon in the ſame manner, and has the ſame 
number of firings, and eight ſtops, which are 
ſubdivided into ſemi-ftops, Its ſound is grave, 
and has a much ncbler effect in a concert than 
that of a violin, 

BA'STARD, ſ. [baftardd, Brit.] in Lan, 
a perſon born of parents which have not been 
lawfully married, and cannot inherit land 3 
heir to his father. In the hundred of Middle» 
ton in Kent, whoever gets a baſtard forfeits all 
his goods and chattels to the king. Figun- 
tively, any thing which degenerates from that 
which preduces it; any thing ſpurious, not 
genuine, or adulterate. : 

To BA'STARD, wv. 4. to convict of get. 


[ting a baſtard z to prove a perſon not begotten 


n lawful wedlock. 
To BASTARDVZE, v. 4. to os 


— 


* 


BAT 


: d. 1 

15 A SrTARDLV, ad. like a baſtard; in a 
jous manner. 

nA DV. , in Law, an unlawful ſtate 

of birth wherein a perſon is produced from a 


couple not married, and is therefore diſabled 


ing to an inheritance, 
2 Rn - a. [boſftonner, F. r.] to beat 
= ſtick, In Cookery, to moiſten meat, 
while roaſting, with butter or dripping. Among. 
dempſtreſſes, 1 Fr, to ftitch, to ſew 
„ ſelveges ether. 
* 3487 iT, | a royal caſtle built by Cha. V. 
in 1369, for the defence of Paris, now uſed as 
| a place of confinement tor ſtate priſoners. | 
BASTINA'DE, or BASTINA'DO, /. [ baſ- 
ternade, Fr.] the act of beating with a ſtick or 
; the puni 
_— he ſoles of a perſon's feet with a 
heavy piece of wu having a large knob or 
d head at the end. 
_— "BASTINADE, or BASTINA'DO, 
v. 4. to beat with a ſtick or cudgel. . 
BA STION, ſ. [boftion, Fr.] in Fortifica- 
tion, a large maſs of earth faced with ſods, 
(-ldom with brick or ſtone, ſtanding out from 
8 a rampart. 
BA'STON, or BATTOON, g. [Fr.] in 
Architecture, a mould at she baſe of a column 
called a tore. In Heraldry, a kind of bend, 
not reaching quite acroſs the ſhield; a fign 
of baſtardy, and ought not to be removed till 
the third generation. 
BAT, ſ. [Lat, Sax.] any large club; par- 
ticularly one curved, and flat on one fide to- 
wards the bottom, uſed in the game of cricket, 
In Natural Hiſtory, an animal with the body of 
a mouſe, and wings like a bird, conſiſting of a 
membrane, which it extends in its flight; it 
appears only in ſummer evenings. 


on BA“ TABLE, a. in Law, applied to grounds 
xo whoſe property is diſputable. 

10 DATA VIA, a handſome, large, and very 
5 ſtrong town of Aſia, in the iſland of Java 
ith and kingdom of Bantam; the capital of all 
yed the Dutch 1-ttlements and colonies in the Eait- 


Indies, The fort, or citadel, is built at a 


are little diſtance from the town, of ſtone brought 
av, from Europe. Beſides this, they have five 
han ther forts about the city, to detend it from 


pil inſults, In general the place is very beau- 
uful, and built with white ſtone; and they 


deen pave canals in the principel ſtreets, planted 
9 26 a each fide with evergreen trees. Batavia 
idle ontains a prodigious number ot inhabitants, 
is al f every nation and country in theſe parts ; 
zun. particularly a great number of Chineſe, till 
"that many thouſands of them were maffacred in 
„ not old blood in I74i, and their wealth conf. 

ted dy the Dutch. It is the refidence ot 
et- ve general governor of all the Dutch colonies 
otten n the Eaft Indies, who continues but three 


ears, and je 


| repiaced by another, ſent | 
Jaited Provi P another, ſen by the 


nces, It has a handlonie hoſ— 


1 


ſhment inflicted by the Turks, 


| 


n 


B AT 

pital and arſenal; and all the goods brought 
from other parts of the Eaſt- Indies are laid 
up here till they are exported to the places of 
their deſtination. There is always a fleet 
here, ſufficient to maintain their power in 
theſe parts, and hinder other nations from 
moleſting their trade, particularly in ſpices, 
which they have all to themſelves, The har- 
bour is excellent, and ſeated on the N. E. part 
of the iſland, S. E. of Sumatra, and N. W. of 
Borneo, Lon. 106. 5. E. lat. 6. 10. S. 

BATCH, /. the quantity of bread baked at 
one time. Any quantity of a thing made at 
once, ſo as to have the ſame qualities. 

BATCHELOR, ſ. See BachEg Lon. 

To BATE, [contracted from abar-] v. 4. 
to leſſen a demand, or lower the price of a 
commodity z to abſtain or refrain from a thing; 
to except, or take away. 

BA'TEMENT, /. the leſſening the quan- 


tity of ſtuff; uſed by carpenters, and low 
mechanics. 


BAT FO'WLING, ſ. a method of catch- 
ing birds in the night, practiſed by lighting 
ing ſtraw, or carrying a lantern near the buſhes, 
which being beat with a ſtick, they fly to- 
wards the light, and are caught in nets pro- 
vided for that purpoſe. 

BATH, /. [batrh, Sax. ] a !uſfcient quan- 
tity of water collected into ſome convenient 
place for perſons to waſh in. Bath are divided 
into hot and cold, The moſt celebrated of 
this kind in England are thoſe near Wells in 
Somerſetſhire. They produce a peiſpiration 
of 5 0Z. in an hour, and are «i great vſe in 
diforders of the head, palty, ditcaſcs of the 
ſkin, ſcurvy, ſtone, conftivattins of the 
bowels, and moſt chronicel dilarders. Cold 
bathing operates both by its cold and con- 
ſtringing power, and its weight, which, at the 
depth of two feet under Mater, preſle on the 
human flame with a weight o: -2$01lb troy, 
Ic diſſolves the blood, removes y viſcid mat- 
ter adhering to the tides of the veſi |© gene- 
rates ſpirits; forces ur ne; and removes ob- 
ſtructions in the viſcera. Knights -& the Batb, 
a Military order in *.ngiand, inituted by 
Richard II. who limited their number to tour 
but his ſucceſſor, Henry IV. increased them 
to forty-fix, Their motto was ires in une, 
ſignitying the three theological virtues, This 
order received its denomination from a cuſtom 
of bathing before they recerved the golden 
ſpur. The order of the Bath, after remaining 
many years extinct, was revived under George 
J. by a folemn creation of a great number of 
knights. | . 

BATH, a town or city of Somerſetſhire, 
with two murkets, on Wedneſdays and Satur- 
days, ana two fairs, on February 3, and June 
29, for catile, It 1s famous tor its hot baths, 
which draw eve:v year a great number of po- 
lite company, partly for the ſake of recover- 
ing their healchs, and partly for diverſion. 
it is ſcated on the river Avon, over which 


chere 


BAT 


there is a handſame ſtone - bridge, in a bottom, 


| 


ſurrounded by fteep hills, Of late years it 
has been adorned with very handſome public 
and private buildings, particularly a magnifi- 
cent hoſpital for the benefit of the poor, who 
come hither tor the ſake of the waters. The 
fprings, or wells, are diftinguiſhed by the 
names of the Croſs-bath, the Hot-bath, and 
the King's-bath. It is 12 miles E. S. E. of 
Briſtol, and 108 W. of London. 

To BATHE, wv. 4. to waſh in a bath; to 
foften or ſupple by the outward application of 
warm liquors; to waſh any thing. 

BATH-KOL, TAT DAUGHTER OF THE 
vOICE, /. a name whereby the Jewiſh writers 
diſtinguiſh the revelation which God made 
” of his will to his choſen people, when, upon 
the death of Malachi, all prophecies had 
ceaſed in Iſrael. 

BATH-mzrat, ſ. mixed metal, other- 
wife called Prince's Metal. 

BA'IING, prep. except. 


_ BATTA'LLA, / [ batraglia, Ital.] the draw- 


Ing up an army in order ot battle, 

BATTA'LION, /. [ barzail/en, Fr.] a ſmall 
body of infantry drawn up in order of battle. 
A battalion ſeldom falls ſhort of 700, or ex- 
ceeds 1000, men. It is generally ranged in 
fax ranks. 

BA'TTEL, a town in Suſſex, diſtant from 
Lendon 43 computed, and 56 meaſured miles. 
Irs fairs are k-pt on Whit-Monday and 
Novembes 22, for cattle and pedlary. The 
market is on Thurſday. 

BA'TTEN, ſ. a name given. by workmen 
to 2 long, thin piece of wood, of an tncunh- 
derable breadth, eldom exceeding four inches; 
it is zenerally about an inch thick. Its length 
5s pretty conſiderable, but various at the work- 
man's pleaſure. 

To BA'LTEN, v. a. [hatten, Teut.] to 
ghut, or ſatiate one's ſelf z ro grow fat, to live 
taxuriouſly. Applied to land, to make fruit 
ful. N-uterly, to grow fat, to indulge one's 


BA'TTER, /. in Cockery, a mixture of 
four, eggs, and milk, beaten together vath 
fome liquor. 

To BA'TTER, v. @. {| batrre, bee to beat ; 
to beat duwn, Moſt commonly applied to the 
batterivg of was by en ines, cannon, &c. 
When applied to perſons, it ſignifies to wear 
eut with uſe or ſervice. 

BA'TTERY, ſ. in Fortification, a place 

re artillery is planted in order to play upon 
the enemy. In Law, the beating any perfon 
unjuſtly, 

BATTLE, /. [bataille, Fr.] a fight between 
two numerous bodies of men. The fight o. 
we individu-ls is frequently, but improperly, 
called a battle inftead of a combat, for a Lat 
ſuppoſes a number on both tides. SYNON. 
We uſe the word battle when (peaking of the 
conflict between two armies. Engagement is 
2pplicd to the encounter between two fects, 


B AW 
To BATTLE, v. 2. [battailler, 


engage in battle, or contend in any 
whatever. 


BA'TTLE-ARRA'Y, /. arrange 
order of battle; the dE; diſpoſition of * 
in order to engage an enemy. mY 
— BA'TTLE-ARXE, ſ. a weapon made 
in former times; frequent mention iz 
of it by hiſtorians, though none of them hay, 
left us a deſcription of it. 

BA'TTLEDOOR, /. an inſtrument uſed + 
ſtrike a ſhuttle-cock; it conſiſts of a hk 
and broad blade, " 

BA'TTLEFIELD, a village in Shropfi 
5 miles N, of Shrewſbury, where a vie 
was gained by Henry IV. over the rebel 
under Henry Percy, ſurnamed Hotſpur, I 
has one fair on Auguſt 2, for horned cattle t 
ſheep ; is governed by a conſtable, and con. 
fiſts of about 3400 houſes and 1400 inhaj, 
Ants. It has a large church, and one! 
broad ftreet, p:ved ; but no manufaRory, 
BA'TTLEMENTS, /. notches on the top 
of a tower, wall, parapet, &c. to look through 
in order to annoy an enemy, 

BATTO'LOGY, . [Barronoyia, Gr] 
tedious circumlocution, or the frequent repeti= 
tion of the ſame word without any reaſon, 
BAT TOO N, ſ. Late, Fr.] a truncheq 
or ſtaff, borne by a marſhall as a mark of hi 
dignity ; likewiſe, any ſhort ſti K or club, 

BAVARIA, a conſiderable county d 
Germany, with the title of a dutchy ; bountd 
on the N. by Bohemia, and the Upper Pal 
ti nate; on the E. by Auſtria, the archbiſboptt 
of Saltzburz, and the biſhopric of Paſſu; u 
the S. by the biſhopric of Brixen, and the 
Tyrol, and on the W. by the river Lech, k 
is about 125 mzles in length from E. to V. 
and 7 in breadth from N. to S. The priad- 
pal rivers are the Danube, the Inn, the a, 
and tne Lech. The air is who'eſome, and the 
foil fertile in wine, wheat, and good paſture; 
but the country having little trade is poor. | 
is divided into the Upper and Lower; andthe 
duke is one of the electors fince the year ity 
We muſt nut confound the dutchy of Bum 
with the circle of that name, which is mud 
more extenfive, comprehending, befides tit 
former. the Upper Palatinate, the archbiſhqn 
of Saltzburg, the biſhopric of Freifiag 
Brafſaw, and Ratiſbun, and the dutchy « 
Neuburg: bounded on the E. and 5. by 
llecks ot Auſtria, and on the W. and N. 
the circle of Franconia, Swabia, and Bus 
mia. The palatinate of Bavaria is pat 
Nortgaw, and whoſe Capital is Amberg. 

BA'VIN, /. a fort of bruſh faggots, 1 
by bakers to heat their ovens, and by ol 
for other uſes; in War, they are uſed WH 
p ditches, 

BAU'BLE. 1 
and fi guratively, 
nificant nature. 


Fr.) t 
Manre 


uſe of 


22e — my tw cw. cs «as = 


[ baubellum, Lat. ] a play- H 
any thing of a trifling & 


„. in Scotland, a balipent 
BAWBEE), / 120 | , BA W COG 


| 


B A 


B\WCOCK, ſ. a fine fellow. 


BAWD, /- a per 
by procuring wome 
BA | 
or immodeſt manner. 
BA'NDRY, /. 
. in e. 
— plied t» language, 
d obicene. 
nc WDY, a. that which expreſſ-s obſce 


nity or unchaſte ideas in plain terms, and car 
ries with it the idea of impudence, 
BA'WD JSE 
pets carry on their immodeſty, 
tion is practi ſed. 
To BWI, v. 4. 


n for lewd purpoſes 


BAWSIN, /. a a 

BAU TRV. or BA'WTRY, a town in th 
Not inghamſhire, with a market on Saturdays 
and three fairs; 


horſes. 


brought hither by the river Idle, on which 


| Doncaſter, and : 524 N. of London. | 

BAY, /. [badius, Lat. baye, Fr. or baio, 
Ital.] applied to the colour of a horſe, is that 
which inclines t red, and approaches near to 
a cheſnut. The light and gilded bays have a 
greater caſt of the yellow; t e dun, f arlet, 
and bloody bay, a greater mixture of red; and 
the cheſ ut bay, that which reſembles the co 
Jour of a cheſnut. In Geography, a part of 
the ſea which runs into the land, and is broader 
Win the middle than at its firſt entrance, called 
Wthe mouth. Figuratively, the ſtate of one 
Wſurrounded by enemies, which cannot be ef 
aped but by making head again!t them. In 


ures Archite ture, afed to ſiguify the largeneſs of 

. building; thus a barn, which has a floor 

a th nd two heads, is called a barn «nd two bays. 

may n Botany, the /aurus, a kind o ever-grcen, 

any hich uſed to be formed into wreaths as a re- 
mod ard for puets, &c. Hence it is uſe as a 

_ ok.n of honour, and a mark of m rit. 

fqn To BAY, v. n. [abayer, Fr. ] to bark at; 

gien 0 ſurround, in the lame manner as hounds do 

hy \ eir prey. 

by , BAY.SALT, ſ. that which is made of ſea- 

| * ater, exhaled by the heat of the ſun, 

y f BA'Y-WiNDOW, ſ. a window which 
pat wells ur pro ects out e ards. 

8 ul BAY'ARD, ,. a hor e of a bay colour. 

ts, q BAYONET, . [bayonette, F r.] a ſhort 

* * bad digger made lancet- faſhion, wich a round 

2d 0 low iron handle, which goes over the muz- 
10 e of a muſqu t, and fixes it to it. It is of 

* 4 at ſervice in ,alſing defiles, defends the foot 


unkt the horſe; and, when ammunition is 
at, 13 no dad reſource, 


ſon of cither ſex, who lives 
Woll v, ad. in an obſcene, unchaſte, 
the acting like a bawd in 


ſons together for immodeſt pur- 
that which is 


yY-HOUSE, ſ. a place where ſtrum- 
and proſtitu- 


[balo, Lat.] to cry or 
ſpeak any thing with a loud voice. A . 


in Natural Hiſtory, a badger, 
W. Ridinz of Yorkſhire, on the borders of 
on Holyv-'I huriday, Old 
Martinmas, and November 22, for cattie and 
It is three furlongs in length on 


the road from London to York, and has been 
long noted for m\il-ſtones and gri ad- ſtones, 


it is ſeated. It is eight miles S. by E. of 


B E A 
| BA'Y-YARN, J. yarn proper for making 


baize. 

BA VZ E, ſ. Sce BAL x. 

BUE'LLIUM, [in pron. the 6 is generally 
dropped] ſ. a gum-refin, ſomewhat reſembling 
myrrh in appearance, brought from the 
Levant; it is met with in fingle drops of a 
very irregular ſize, ſome of which are as lar e 
as a hazle-nut, In colour is duſky, and its 
taſte bitteriſh, People are no more agreed 
about the true nature of Bdellium, than they 
are about the manner how it is produced; 
and it 1s much doubted whether the Badellium 
of the ancien's be the ſame with the modern 
kind. In Pharmacy, this gum is allowed to 
be an emolltent and diſcutient, and to be a 
poweriul aperient and detergent, according ta 
its age; tor it is more io when new ank 
freſh than aticrwards, Hil's Hi. of the 
Mar. Med. . 

To BE, v. n. | beon, Sax. ] an auxiliary verb, 
by which we form the paſſiv e; ſometim:s uſed. 
to confirm the ſtate or condition of a thing, 
and at others its exiſtence. Io. be relerved 
for a perſon future, ia oppoſition to preſent. 
© Maa never is, but always to be bleſt.“ 


Fg 
Hs 


BE, an article uſed in compoſition, and 
dorrowed from the Sax. ſometimes a mere ex- 
pletive, and otherwiſe tignifies pn, about 
as, to be ſpatter, to be jprinkle, 

BEACH, ſ. that part of t 
which 1s waſhed by its waves. 
BEA'CHED, @. that which is expoſed to 


ies Waves 


BEA'CHY, a. that which abdunds in 
| beach s 

BEA'CON, ſ. [5eacon, Sax. ] a ſignal, or 
combuittoles raiſed on an eminence to be fired 
as the ſignal of an cn-my's appioach; figuals 
and marks erected at ſca, tor the ſecurity of 
veiſe]s. 

BEA'CHY-HEAD, a promontory on the 
coaſt of Suſſex, between Haſtings and Shore- 
ham, where the French fleet defeated the 
Engliſh and Dutch in June 1690. 
BEA'CON.AGE, /. a tax paid for the uſe 
and :1aintrnance of a beacon, 

BEA CONSEFI.LLD, a own in Bucks, with 
a ſmall market on Thuridays, and two 
tairs, on February 13, and Holy-Thurſday, 
fer horſes, cows, and ſheep, It ſtands on 
an eminence on the road from London to 
Oxford, and has 'everal good inns; contains 
about 100 well-built houſes, and is eight 
miles N. W. of Uxbridge, and 24 W. N. W. 
ot London. | 

BEAD, /. | heade, Sax. ] a ſmall round piece 
of glaſs ur other tubitance, moving on a ſtring 
which runs through it, uſeu by thoſe of the 
Komiſh church to c: unt their ſins and prayers, 
Hence to te.“ heads, or be at one's beads, 
ſignifies to be ai prayers. IUikewiſe uſed as 
ornaments for women, and worn round their 


he ſea-Biolh 


necks in necklaces, Figuratively, any thing 


| 
[ 
: 
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ef a round cr ſpherical form. In Architecture, 
a round moulding, or aſtragal, carved ſo as to 
reſemble a necklace, 

BEA'DLE, /. | 5ydel, Sax. J a public crier, 
herald, r meſſenger. In Law, one who cites 
people to appear at a court; one whoſe office 
is to puniſh, or apprehend ftrollers, vagrants, 
and petty offenders in a pariſh. At the uni- 
verſity, one who walks before the maſters in 
public proceſſions. Squire bead/es are thoſe 
who attend peculiarly on the vice-chancellor, 
give notice of conyocations at each college, and 
are g-nerally maſters of arts. 

PEA'DPRCOF, /. among Diſtillers, is a 
fallacious Wey cf determining the ſtrength of 
their iris, trom tne continuance of the 
bubbles or beads, ratted by ſhaking a ſmall 
quantity of the ſpirit in a phial. 

BEA'DROLL, /. a lift or catalogue of a 
certan number of prayers for fouls of the 
dead, which are generally counted by the 
mem vers of the Romiſh church on their beads. 

BEADSMAN, ſ. one who devotes him 
ſelf entirely to prayer; one who undertakes 
or protciles to pray for another. 

BEA'GLE, /. [big/e, Fr.] in Natural Hiſ- 
tory, an Engęlich hound, or hunting dog, of a 
fmall ſize, known by its deep found, and uſed 
in hunting bares. | 

BEAK, /. [bec, Fr.] the bill of a bird, or 
any thing wien reſembles it. In Geography, 
a ſharp promontory, like the ſpout of a cup, 
ſo called from its reſembling the beak of a 
bird, 

BEA'KSED, a. ſharp-pointed, reſembling the 
beak of a bird. 

BEAL, /. a pimple, or any eruption in the 
Min, v hich raiſes or protuderates beyond it; 
a Melk. 

EEALT, BE SLI, or FU'LITH, a tcwn 
of BreckKnockſhite, in South Wales, with a 
large market on Mondays for live cattle, and 
two 1 ſſer on Thurſdavs and Saturdays for pro- 
vifons, There are alſo three fairs, on June 

7, October 2, and December 6, for iheep, 
horned cattle, and horſes, It is pleaſantly 
featzs on the river Wye, and confifts ot 
about 100 houſes, whuic inhabitants have a 
trade in ſtockings. 
Brecknock, 92 S. of Cheiter, and 171 from 
London. 

BEAM, ſ. [5eam, Sax.] in Building, 2 


large piece of wood lying acrofs the walls of a 


building, ſupporting the principal rafters of 
Applied to a balance, that piece of | beaſt with long ſhapgy hairs, hooked claws, 


the 109k. | 
iron, &c. which ſupports the ſcales. Among 
Veavers, a cylindrical piece of wood placed 
length ways on the back part of the loom, 
en which the threads of the warp are rolled, 
and unrol as the work advances; likewiſe the 
c !ind-r, or round piece of wood, on which 
the ſtuff js rolled as it is weaved, placed on 
the forevart of the oom. 
or emitted trom ary luminous body, 


It is 16 miles N. of | wir my abſence.” 


A ray of light darted4|rwo d-g. from the pole. 
We ſay 
rat of light, beams ot ti ſun; by the finſt of 


BEA 


which expreſſions we mean | 
rays which ſhine early in he. holy 
the ſecond, that thoſe are beams which . 
at noon. Applied to an anchor, the Araighe 
part or ſhank, to which the hooks are faſte = 
Beam compaſſes are made with fliding ſock, 
to draw circles with very long radii, and 104 
in drawing wall dials, Wer 
To BEAM, v. n. to emit or dart rays 
BEA'MINSTER, or BE'MINSTER 
town in Dorſetſhire, with a market on Thar. 
days, and one fair on September 19, for horf 
bullocks, ſheep, and cheeſe. It is a pr +: 
* ＋ — the river Bert, ” 2 
N. W. ot Dorcheſter, an 

of London. EY 9 "7s. 
f BEAM V, a. that which darts ra 
ing; radiant, 
horns, 
BEAN, ſ. [hean, Sax. ] in Botany, a kind 
of pulſe. 'The germen becomes a long com- 
preſſed leathery pod, containing compreſſed 
I *dney-ſhapea ſeeds, The Windſor bean is 
the beſt, 
To BEAR, v. 4. in its primary ſenſe, ty 
ſupport, to ſtand under, or carry a burden; 
to deliver or carry; to wear, Uſed with 
name, to go by. © Bore that name.“ D. 5d. To 
ſupport, ſuſtain, or keep ſrom falling; to en- 
dure; to permit, or ſuſſer without relentment; 
to produce, to bring forth. joined with «/;. 
mony, to give; “ Your teflimery bear.“ Dryt. 
Joined with charges, to deſray, or par: 
% Somewhat that will bear your charge. 
Dryd. To carry away by violence. Joined 
with down, to overcome, or carry along with 
one like a torrent. “ He bore detun all oppo- 
ßtion.“ To bear a head, in Diſtillery, to ſhew 
itſelf to be proof by frothing when ſhook, T9 
bear a body, in Painting, capable of being well 
ground down, and mixing with oil, ſo as not 
to ſhew any grits or particles, Joined to price 
to (ell well, or at a certain value. To endure 
the frown of adverſity z to ſuſter without n- 
monſtrance or complaint, To produce fruit 
applied to vegetables. In Navigation, uſe 
with in, to ſail towards, Joined to with, is 
endure, implying ſome reluctance? “ To bear 
To bear i: band, to amuſe 
with falſe pretences. To bear off, to car) 
away by force, To bear upon, to ſtand firm 
without falling. To bear out, to ſupport & 
maintain one's opinion. 


BEAR, J. in Natural Hiſtory, a vil 


| ys; ſhine 
Applied to deer, having 


feeding on fruits, honey, bees, and fle. 
The females go no longer than thirty ds 
when they generally produce five young 006% 
Bear, in Aftronomy, is applied to two cot 
Acllitions in the northern hemiſphere, call 
ed the preater and the leſs. In the tail a 
the liſt is the pole ſtar, never diſtant abort 
Prov. You dert © 
well take a bear by tbe tooth He bib 1 


1 iricks a1 a dancing bear. hot th 


| TY. 


| who has a beard. Applied to vegetables, that 


freight, and ſo carry but a ſmall quantity of 


BEA 


3 he foir, again and again, guet b Bunny 40 


bis bear. 


LS TON, a ſmall town in Devon- 
Bow + 55 a market on Thurſdays, now 
71 ; nor has it any fairs; but ſends two 
ele to parlia ment. It is 10 miles N. of 
Plymouth, and 212 W. by S. of London, TR 
BEARD, J. [beard, Sax. ] the hair whic 
's on a perſon's cheeks, lips, and chin, 
e has given no ſmall cauſe of contention 
* military, civil, and eccleſiaſtic world, 
The Chineſe are very fond ot long ones; but 
nature having been very ſparing to them, they 
look on the Europeans as very great men on 
account of this advantage. Applied to vege- 
tables, it ſignifies the prickles Which grow -= 
theears of corn, In an arrow, it 25 the bard, 
er forked point at the head. In Aſtrouomy, 
the beard of a comet is the rays emitted to- 
wards the part to which it moves. 
To BEARD, v. a. to/take a perſon by the 
beard, including the idea of ſtrength and con- 
tempt in the agent. Figuratively, to oppole 


publicly; to defy a perſon. 
BEARDED, #2. applied to 


perſons, one 
which has long ears, like thoſe growing on the 
ears of corn, Applied to inftruments, that 
which is forked like a iſhhook, not eaſily to 
ulled out; jagged. 

egg ARD LES, _ without a beard. Fi- 
guratively, young, or not arrived to the ſtate 
of manhood. : 

BE'ARER, ſ. one who carries or conveys 
a thing from one to another. One who ſup- 
ports, or ſuſtains, applied to dignity. That 
which produces or yields fruit, applied to ve- 
getables, | . 

BEAR-GA'RDEN, ſ. a place wherein bears 
are kept for diverſion, Figuratively, any 
place where low diverſions are exhibited, and 
tumult and confuſion are cuſtomary. 

BEA RING, /. the act of ſupporting a 
weight; the carrying a burden, In Geography, 
and Navigation, the ſituation of one place 
to another, with regard to the points of the 
compaſs. In Sca-Language, when a ſhip ſails 
towards the ſhore, before the wind, ſhe is 
ſaid to bear in with the land or harbour. To 
let the ſhip ſail more before the wind, is to 
bear up. To put her right before the wind, is 
to bear round. A ſhip that keeps off from the 
land, is ſaid to bear off, When a ſhip to the 
windward comes under another ſhip's tem, and 
ſo gives her the wind, ſhe'is ſaid to bear under 
ber lee, A ſhip is likewiſe ſaid to bear, when 
having too flender or lean a quarter, ſhe will 
link too deep into the water with 2 light 


Vods. In Architecture, the ſpace between 
e two fixed extremes, if it has no other ſup- 
dart; or that between one extreme and a poſt, 
de, trimmed up to ſhorten its hearing. 
BEAST, J. [hefte, Fr.] an animal not en- 
wed With reafon, generally four-footed, and 


BEA 


no cther covering or dreſs, but that which 
nature has furniſhed it with, Figuratively, a 
perſon who acts inconſiſtent with the charac- 
ter of a rational creature. 

BE'ASTLINESS, /. that which is unwor- 
thy of a man; tndccent, naſty, and hiyhly 
diſguſtful. 

BE ASTLV, #. that which reſembles a 
beaſt, either in its form or other of its pecu- 
liar qualities. 

To BEAT, v. a. [preter beat, part. paff. 
beat or beaten} ¶battre, Fr. ] to ſtrike a perſon ; 
to pound, or reduce to powder; to forge; to 
ſubdue, overcome, or vanquiſh; to mix to- 
gether by violent ſtirring. Uſed with the par- 
ticle dozwn, to leſſen the price. Uſed with 
brains, or head, to apply one's thoughts to a 
difficult ſubject.“ To beat his brains about 
things impoſhble.” Hoyt. © Watt his time, 
and beat his head about the Latin Grammar.“ 
Locke, Neuterly, to move, or throb, applied 
to the pulſe, or the heart. To beat up for ſol- 
diers, to go about with a drum, in order to 
raiſe recruits, The word 2% is an explctive, 
and might be left out. Syxovn. In order to 
beat, we muſt redouble the blows; but to 
ſtrite, we give only one, We are never beaten 
without being ruck; but we are often firuck 
without being beaten 

BEAT, /. a ſtroke; the ſound made by a 
drum, when ſtruck by the ſticks; the ſtroke 
or throb of the pulſe or the heart. 

BEATER, /. an inſtrument by which blows 
or ſtrokes are given; a peſtle. 

BEATTFIC, or BEATTFICAL, a. [beati- 
ficus, Lat.] that which can render a perſon 
compleatly ' happy. Uſed by divines for the 
bliſs of heaven, | 
BEATVFICALLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
as to make a perſon perfectly happy. 
BEATIFICA'TION, ſ. in the Romiſh 
Church, an acknowledgement that a perſon is 
in heaven, and may be eſteemed as bleſſed; 
but not allowed the honours of ſaints, con- 
ferred by can'nization, 

To BEA'TIFY, v. 4. [beatifico, Lat. ] to 
make perfectly happy; to bleſs with a place in 
the heavenly manſions. 


f BEATING, ſ. puniſhment inflicted by 
os. 

BEA'TITUDE, g. [heatitude, Lat. ] in Di- 
vinity, a ate of perfect happineſs, free from 
defect or. interruption, applied to that of the 
deceaſed ſaints and angels in heaven, 
BEATS, ſ. in Clock or Watch-work, the 
ſtrokes made by the fangs or pallat of the ſpin- 
dle of the balance, or of the pads, in a royal 
vendulum, | 

BEAU, Fr. pronounced bo, and has the 
French plural beaux} an effeminate perſon of 
the male ſex, who is paſſionately fond of di efs. 
BEAVER, /. [bawiere, Fr.] in Natural 
Hiſtory, an animal which lives ſometimes by 
land, and ſometimes by water, about four feet 


long, aud weighs from 40 to bulb, Its hair 
18 


BEA 


is either brown, white, or black; that on the 
beily is of a very fine down, abont an inch 
long, and is uſed for hats. Its tail reſembles 
that of a fiſh more than any land animal, ſerves 
it inſtead of a trowel in building, and of a rud 

der in ſwimming. - Figuratively, beaver is uſed 
for a hat made entirely f beawer's hair, Like- 
wiſe, that part of the helmet which covers the 
lace, from the Fr barre. | 

BEAU"SH, [Ce-] a. reſembling a beau; 

.efteminaicly nice; fopp:ſh. 

BEAU"LIEU, a vi lage in Hampſhire, four 
miles S. W. of Southampton, with two fairs, 
on April 15, and September 4, tor ho:tes and 
cattle. 

BEAU'MARIS, a town of Angleſea, in 
North Wales, with two markets, on Wed- 
neidays and Saturdays, and fuur fairs, on Feb- 
ruacy 13, Holy Thurſday, September 19, and 
December 19, all for caittie. It ftands on the 
fireight of Menav, and was fortified with a 
caſtle by Edward J. It is go erned by a mayor, 
recorder, two bailiffs, and twenty-one common= 
council men, and ſend one memb:r to parlia- 
ment. H-re the general qua ter ſeſſions are 
heid, and the county gaol is kept. It lies on 
the road fr. m Cheſter to Holyhead, and was 
formerly a place of good trade, by means of 
its excellent harbour. Here is pl nty of corn, 
butter, and ch:ete. It is 59 miles W. by N. 
of Cheſter, and 211i N. W. of London. 

BEAU”TEOUS, [ beireous] a, that which is 
formed with ſ> much elegance and ſymmetry, 
as to raiſe an acreeable ſenſation in the mind. 

BEAU” TEOUSLY { bezreoujly] ad. in ſuch 
a manner as to raiſe an idea of regular fea 
tures, fineneſs of ſhape, and elegance of com 

lexion. 

BEAU'TIFUL, [ bezrifu!] a. that which has 
all the ſymmetry of parts neceſſary to convey 
the idea of beauty, applicd both to perſons and 
things. 

To BEAU'TIFY, [6b wif] wv. 4. that 
which recomments any thing to the love or 
approbation of a perſon, by heighten g or 
increaſing its charms. 

BEAU'LY, {bezry} [. [beaut?, Fr.] a cer- 
tain compoſition of colour and figure, which 
raiſes delight and approbation in the beholder. 
Figuratively, applied to Muſic, Painting, Ar- 
chitectute, Statuary, and Literary compuk- 
tions, implying an icca of excellence in the 
object, capable of railing delight in the mind. 
A perſon bictied wih all that ſymmetry of 
features, &c. that rie delight in the mind of a 
beholder, and extort approbation by 1's excel- 
lencies, STN N. By a hand/ome woman, we 
underiand one that eis graceful and well ſhap 
ed, with ar gular diſpoſition of features; by 
a pretty, We mean one that 1s delicately made, 
and whole features are ſy formed as to pleaſe ; 
by a beautifs!, en union of both, When ap- 
plied to other things, +-auriful relates to 
ſomething more ſerious and engayingz re, 


tw ſomewhat more gay and diverting ; this is 


BED 
the reaſon why we ſay a beautj 
a pretty * £ ful tragedy but 
BEAU*TY-SPOT, [Bei 
thing artfully made uſe of 
. harms fa perſon; a patch 
To BEC LM, v a. to reduce a 
t-mpeſtu vs comm”tion of the 
reſt and quictneſs. Fi vuratively, to nas 
turbulent paſſions that diſturb 4 — " 
BECAUSE, corny. [from be, Sax, and cauſe 
uſed t-» imply a reaion, or cauſe of an 44 
tion or truth which comes before it. * 
BE'CCLES, a town in Suffolk, with 3 000 
market on Saturdays, and for fa.rs, on Ha 
Thuriday, June 29, and October 2, for — 
chapmen; as alſo, on July 15, for toys, Ki 
a large town, With a handſome church, and: 
tall bulky Reeple, ſeated on an eminence ſome 
diſtance from the church; 15 miles S. w of 
Yarmouth, and 08 N. E. of London. 
BE'CHICS, [bekiks] [S&ðα, Or. in 
Pharmacy, medicines to relieve a — 


BECK, /. an external ſign, generall 
as is made with the head, OE" OO 


To BE'CKEN, v. a. to make ſigns to 
perſon to approach, or come to one, Ule 
with the particle to. 

BECKLY, a village in Suſſex, fix miles 
N. W. of Winchelſea with two fairs, on Eaſter- 
Thurſday, and Dec 26, forcatile and pedlaiy. 

To BECO'ME, v. 4. [pret. I beans, 
comp. pret. I have become] to be made; to 
grow; to alter or change from one ſtate to 
another. Uſed with of, to happen, to fall out, 
to be the end of. What will become of 
me? Dryd. This phraſe is generally uſed 
with the interrogative particle <vbat, 

To BECO“ ME, v. =. applied to perſons, 
to appear worthy of; to adorn, or grace, Ape 
plied to things, tv ſuit ;z to be proper for; to 
agree, or be ſo adapted to the circumſtances 
ot a perſon as to be graceful. 

BECOMING, part. that which acquire 
a grace trom its ſuitableneſs or propriety. 

BECO'MINGLY, ad. in ſuch a manners 
to ſuit the circumſtances, rank, and charatter 
ot a perſon. 
| BED, /. [#ed, Sax.] a place deſigned fora 
perſon to ſleep, or lie on, made of a ſacking 
covering, tuff. d with feathers, flocks, ©:. 
Figuratively, ludging ; marriage, In Gariet- 
ing, a picce of made ground, enriched with 
dung, &c. for raiſing plants and other vepe- 
tables; the channel of any river. In Natus 
ral Hiſtory, a range or layer of earth or mi- 
neral ſubſtance , a ſtratum. To be brought 
bed of a jor, to be delivered of, &c. To nale 
a bed to ſhake it, lay the cloaths ſmooth, and 
make it fit to be lain on. Bed, in Guonet), 
a ſolid piece of oak, hollowed in the middle, 
to receive the breech and half the trunions. 

To BED, v. a. to place in a bed; 08 
to bed Neuterly. to cohabit. k 

To BEDA'BBLE, v. 4. to wet, 4 
occaſion inconvenience or , TH 


ſp] ſ. fome. | 


to heighten the 


ſtorm or 
elements to 


| 


In the king's bed-cbamber, lying on a pallet- 


be cats in private. 


hire, whoſe fairs are held Aug, 18, and Sept, 


dern; to grace. 


Wvides it into two parts, united by a bridge 


"BED * 


A'GGLE, v. a. to daub, dirt, or 

* 22 of a ry ee 
j ther, and not holding it up. 
co in the North-Riding of 
ith a good market on Tueſdays, 
* Eaſter · Iueſday. Whit- Tueſ- 
horſes, ſheep, 
on October 10, 11, for 
ſheep, hogs, and leather ; on 


ſolaſn the 


BED L, a town 


Yorkihire, 
e fairs 

£ Joly 5 6, for horned cattle, 
and nn goods; 
trie ; 

horn fe'pnight before Chriſtmas, for horn- 
nd ſheep. | 
ys brook, 10 miles E. S. E. of Rich- 
mond, and 220 N. N. W. of London. 
To BEDA'SH, v. 4. 
water by beating it with a ſtick, or caſting a 
one in for that purpoſe. | ; i 
To BEDA'WB, v. à. to cover a thing with 
dirt. Figuratively, to apply or lay on paint 1n 
a rough and ignorant manner. 
To BEDA'ZZLE, v. 4. to overpower the 
geht by too much brightneſs or Jufire. 
"JED-CHA'MBER, ſo a room furniſhed 
with a bed, and ſet apart for fleeping in. 
Lords of the bed chamber are 10, of the firſt 
rank, who attend, in their turns, one week 


night, and waiting on him whenever 
3 The firſt of them is called 
the groom of the ſtole. 2 
75.60 4 Ts, J. the blankets, quilt, 
corerlid, c. which are ſpread over a bed, 
BEDDGE'LERT, a town in Caernarvon- 


23, for cattle. 

BEDDING, ſ. [bedinge, Sax.] the bed, 
blankets, quilt, coverlid, &c, which are on 
a bed-ſtead, 


To BEDE'CK, w, 4. to embellih; to 


BEDEHOUSE, /. [from bede, Sax. 
boſe] an hoſpital, or alms-houſe. 

| To BEDE'W, v. a. to moiſten by ſprink- 
ng; in alluſion to the manner in which the 
ew moiſtens the earth and vegetables. 
BED-FELLOW, /. one who lies in the 
lame bed with another. 
BEDFORD, the county town of Bedford- 
Ire, with two markets on Tueſdays and Sa- 
uroays, and fix fairs, on the firſt Tueſday in 
eat, April 21, July 3, Auguſt 21, Oct ber 
I, and December 19, for all ſorts of cattle, 
edford is ſeated on the river Ouſe, which 


nd 


ich two gates, one at each end, to ſtop the 
klige occaſionally, It has five churches, and 
merly had a ſtrong cattle, whoſe fite is now 
very fine bowling-green, It is governed by 
mayor, 12 aldermen, a recorder, two bailiffs, 
town-clerk, and two ſerjeants at mace. 
be Tueſday- market is on the ſouth-ſide for 
tle; and that on Saturday on the North— 
e, for corn. It is 27 miles E. by N. of 
ckingham, and 511 N. by W. of London, 


nas the title of a duchy, and ſends two 
mbers to parliament, 


It is a ſmall place, ſeated 


to wet a perſon with 


BEE 


BED'FORDSHIRF, a county in the dio- 
ceſe of Lincoln, 24 miles long, and 16 broad. 
It contains 12, 170 houſes, 67,350 inhabitants, 
116 pariſhes, 10 market-towns, and ſends fix 
members to parliament. It is a pleaſant in- 
land county, and diverſified with fruitful plains 
and rifing bills, abounding in cattle, corn, and 
ich paſtures; it is noted for barley, bone-lace, 
ard a me nufacture of ftraw goods. 

To BEDYGHT, v. &. to ſet off with dreſs, 
or other external ornaments. 

To BEDTM, v. a, to darken, ts obſcure 
by great brightneſs, 

To BEDYZEN, v. 4. to dreſs out. 

BEDLAM, /. [formerly ſpelt Bethlehem, 
a religious houſe near Moorfields, in London, 
converted into an hoſpital for mad people] a 
| houſe ſet apart for the abode and cure of mad 
people, 

BE'DLAM, à. belonging to a mad-houſe. 

BEDLAMITE, ſ. an inhabitant of Be&- 
lam; a mad perſon, : 
BEDMAKER, /. a perſon in univerfities 
who makes beds. | 
BE'DPOST, ſ. the poſt at the head or for 
of a bed, which ſupports the tefter, or ca- 
nopy. 

BE D-PRESSER, ſ. a perſon fond of lying 
in bed; a heavy, lazy fellow. 

To BEDRA“GGLE, v. à. to dirt or foil 
the lower part of a garment, by letting it drag 
in the dirt. 

To BEDRE'NCH, v. a, to ſoak with am 
abundance of ſome fluid. 

BED-RID, a. confined to one's bed by age. 
BED-RVDDEN, a, one who, being worm 
out by age or ſickneſs, is unable to quit Ls 
bed. 


BE DRITE, /. the privilege of the m- 
age- bed. 


BE DST EAD, or BE'DSTED, /. the frame 
on which the bed is laid. f 
BE D-TIME, /. the hour of reſt. 

To BEDU'NG, v. a, to cer with dung. 
To BEDU'ST, v. 3. to ſprinkle with dug. 
BE'DWIN-MAGNA, a village five miles 
S. W. of Hungerford, w hich has neither aan- 
ket nor fair; but has a borough by preſcrip- 
tion, and ſends two members to parhiament. 
Some tell us it was a conſiderable place in the 
ume of the Saxons, and that the traces «f 
fortifications are ſtill remaining, It is 21 miles 
W. of London. 

BEE, /. [bes, Sax. ] an inſect that mak 
honey. Figuratively, an induſtrious, bula, 
cateful perſon. : 

BEECH, /. [bhece, Sax. ] a tree from whole 
fruit an oil is extracted, much eſteemed by 
the French, 

BEE'CHEN, a. [bucene, Sax. ] conſiſting of 
beech ; belonging to beech, | 

BEE DING, a village in Suſſex, whoſe Lan 
:s Kept July 21, for p:dlars wares. 


EEE, .. [L, Fr.] the fleſh of lack 


ri 


_ dreſled up for the 


markets, 
BEE'F- 


B E G 


BEE'F-EATER, ſ. a yeoman of the 

ar ds. 

BEEN, part. pret. of To RR. 

BEER, /. [bere, Sax. or bir, Brit.] a liquor 
prepared from malt and hops, and rendered vi- 
nous by fermentation. | 

BEE'STINGS, /. See BIESTINSS. 

BEET, /. [beta, Lat. ] the name of a plant, 
of which there are ſeveral ſpecies, It is boiled 
like parſnips, and often makes one of the 
ingredients of a ſoup. | 

BEE'TLE, /. [tel, Sax. ] an inſect that 
flies about in ſummer-evenings, having four 
wings, the two outward being only ſheaths for 
the others: they are black, and abound in 
damp places, fuch as vaults under ground. 
Allo a great ſledge, uſed to beat down piles, 
ſtakes, wedges, Sc. A wooden mallet made 
uſe of in beating hemp. . Beetle-browed, hav- 
ing prominent lowring brows. Beet/e-veaded, 
having a dull, ſtupid, unthinking head, 

To BEE'TLE, v. n. to jut out; to hang 
Sver. 

BEEV ES, It pl. oxen, cattle, bullocks. 

To BIFA'LL, [CH] v. u. to happen. 
This word is moſt commonly taken in a bad 
ſenſe, 

To BEFI'T, v. . to ſuit; to tally with. | 

To BEFOQC/L, v. a. to delude; likewiſe 
to deride, and treat a perſon 2s a fool. | 

BEFORE, Prep. [57 oy Sax. ] further op. 
ward in place; in the front of, not behind; 
in the preſence of; in fight of, under the 
cognizance cf; in the power of, preceding in 
time; in preference to; prior to; ſuperior to, 

BEFO'RE, ad. earlier in time; in time 
pat; previoully to; to this time, hitherto 
already. | 

BEFO REHAND, ad. in a ſtate of an- 
ticipation, or preoccupation 3 previouſly, by 
way of preparation; in a ſtate of accumula- 
tion, or lo as that more has been received 
than expended; at firſt, beſore any thing is 
done. 

BEFO'RETIME, ad. formerly. 

To BErO KTUNE, v. ». to betide. 

To BEFOU I., v. a. o daub, ſmear, or 
dirt. 

To BEFRIE'ND, v. 4. to do a kindneſs 
to a perſon ; to confer a favour. 

To BEG, v. . | hegperen, Teur. ] to pray, 
Intreat, peticiun, or crave charity, tavour, or 
aſſiſtance. 

To BEGULE'T, v. a. [preter. I begot, or 
begat, I bawe (egotren, or begor. begettan, Sax. ] 
to generate, or bring turth, To produce, as 
eftects, or acc:dents. 

BEGE'TTER, J. he that generates, or 
pets a child. 

BE'GGAR, . one who lives upon alms ; 
one who allumes what he does not prove; as, 
to beg the queſtion. Prov. S a Beggar en 
4 A k, and bell a gallop. You tl ſcratch a 
Beggar before you dir.——It is one Bey gat ve 


* 


ments or firſt grounds; 


B E HI 


To BE'GGAR, v». a, 
from plenty to want. 
BE'GGARLINESS, F, a quality wh; 
would permit a perſon to ſubmit to any ms 
neſs for the ſake of a ſubſiſtence, * *® 
BE'GGARLY, a. poor; mean, 
BE'GGARLY, ad. meanly ; deſp 
BE'GGARY, ſ. extreme poverty, 
To BEGIN, v. », [pret. I began, , 
gun; I bave begun, beginnan, Sax. ] to as 
upon ſomething new; to commence any 1010 
or ſtate ; to enter upon exiſtence; to es 
original; to take riſe, —ARtively, Totothe 4 
act of any thing; to trace from any thiaga th 
firſt ground. 7% begin with ; to enter upon, 

BEGINNER, /. he that gives the jy 
cauſe or original to any thing; an unexpei . 
enced attempter.. 

BEGI'NNING, F. the firſt original « 
cauſe; the entrance into act or being; ti, 
ſtate in which any thing firſt is; the ng. 


the firſt of 
thing, mY 


| To BECTRD, . 4. [preter. I begin, 
begirded; I bave begirt] to bind with girls, 
to ſurround; to encircle; to ſhut in witha 
fiege; to beleaguer, 

BE'GLERBEGC, ſ. [Turk.] the chief g 
vernor of a province among the Turks, 

BEGO'NE, inter;ef. go away; hence, ar. 

To BEGUTLE, v. 4. [begalian, Sax] 5 
cheat, impoſe upon, or deceive. 

BEHALF, /. intereſt ; ſide; party, 7, 
ſpeak on a perſon's Seba; to ſpeak in hi 
favour. EATS 

To BEHA'VE, v. a. to demean, att, « 
conduct one's ſelf, 

BEHA'VIOUR,. ſ. manner of behany 
one's ſelf; elegance of manners ; conduth 
demeanour ; courſe of life. To be upon ati 
behaviour, a familiar phraſe, implying ſuch 
ſtate as requires great caution. 

To BEHE'AD, v. à. to cut off a perl 
head. In Europe, this is the puniſhzend 
the great and nobly born. In China, it itt: 
pu 4 of the lower ſort of people, whit 
their ſuperiors are hanged on account of thei 

vality, 

BE'HEMOTH, ſ. a monſtrous creaturentt 
tioned by Job, which ſome imagine to ve 
whale ; others the ſea calf, or ox, Som 
the fathers thought it to be the devil, and ade 
the elephant. In the Hebrew language, ithy 
nifies a beaſt in general, and particularly 
larger ſorts that are fit for ſervice, _ 

BE'HEN, ſ. in the Materia Medic, # 
name of two roots, the one white, the «if 
red; both accounted cordials and referam 
but the white to poſſeſs theſe qualities u 
higheſt degree. They are likewiſe (od wk 
good in nervous caſes; but neither 15 rect 
into the preſent practice. 

BEHE'ST, /. [be and bes, Sax.] ders 
tive commands of a ſuperior to an inferidt 


BEHIL ND, prep [be and bindar, s 1 


to reduce a Perf 


ch, 


eh mms wo as. oc. 


8 ſee anetber by ibe door go. 
| 


F 


BEL 


back; back words; following; remain- 

gages be» departure, or death. Applied 
* * at a diſtance from that which moves 
2 — before, aſed with the verb leave: © It 
* our ſenſe behind,” Dryd. Uſed compa- 
ratively, it implies great inferiority, or leſs 
worth. Uſed adverbially, it implies ſomething 
not yet diſcovered or perceived by the mind. 

BEHI/ND-HAND, ad. applicd to perſons 
who live beyond their income, and in debt. 
Uſed as an adjective in this ſenſe by Shake- 
ſpear, 4 My be hind- band ſlackens. 
To BEHO LD, v. a. [pret. 1 beheld ; I have 
bebeld, or be holen] [behealdan, Sax. I to take 
a view of a perſon; to have a perſon in ſight, 
jocluding the idea of attention, or looking on 
him for ſome time. SyYNOoN. We ſee what. 
ever ſtrikes the fight : We /cok at an object 
when we deſignedly caſt our eye upon it: We 
bebold it, when we look with attention; wieww, 
when we ſurvey it, 
BEHO'LD, an interjection of the ſame 
force with 10. 


der an obligation to a perſon, : 
BEHO'LDER, /. one who caſts his eyes 
upon an object. ; : 
BEHU'LDING, /. obligation, This word 
i; ſeldom uſed by elegant writers. 

BEHOOYF, /. [behifts, Sax. ] an obligation 
which a perſon lies under; alſo the profit, be- 
nefit, or advantage, which may accrue from 
any thing, 

To BEHOO'VE, v. n. | bebofan, Sax. ] to 
be incumbent on a perſon as a duty; or to be 
ft and ſuitable in point of convenience, 
BEING, the participle of the verb To Be. 
BEING, /. an abſtract term, fignifying the 
exiſtence of a thing: thus we ſay, the Supreme 
being; a finite Being, &c. 

BEING, con. ſince. 

To BELA'BOUR, v. a. to beat a perſon ſe- 
erely. A low and vulgar expreſſion. 

To BELA'CE, v. a. in Navigation, to 
| any a rope, by laying one end over ano- 
er, > 
BELA'TED, à benighted z uſed to expreſs 
omething which ought to bave been done, but 
as omitted at a period paſt, 

ToBELA'Y, v. a. to lie in ambuſh > 07 
o lie in wait for, 

To BELA'Y, v. a. [ beleygen, Belg.] in Na- 
12ation, to faſten, 

BELLBRO'UGHTON, a town in Worceſ- 
erchire. Its fairs are the firſt Monday in A- 
il; Monday before St. Luke; and OR, 18, 
or horned cattie, horſes, and cheeſ:, 


To BELCH, v. 4. [bealcan, Sax. ] to break 
10d upwards, 


BELCH, J. the 

ards, 

* LCHAMP ST. PAUL, a town in Eſf«x, 

g fair is held Nov. 30, for cattle and toys. 
LDAM » foe [belle dame, F r.] a name 

en in deriſion to an old woman. 


act of breaking wind up- 


BEHC/LDEN, part. indebted to; lying un- 


B E. I. 


To BELEA'GUER, v. a. [ bekeggeren, Belg.] 
to block up, or beſiege a place. 

BELEMN'ITES, ſ. | from fixe, Gr. ] u- 
ſually called a thunderbolt, arrow- head, or 
finger-ſtones, Their forms are various, as well 
as their ſizes, from a quarter of an inch to eight 
inches in length ; of different colours, and have 
a peculiar ſmell when ſcraped. They are found 
in all ſorts of ſtrata, in beds of chalk, clay, 
gravel, ſtones, and often in looſe flints, 

BE'LFORD, a town in Northumberland. 
Its fairs are held on Tueſday before Whitſun- 
day, and Aug. 23, for black cattle, ſheep and 
horſes, Diſt, from London 319 miles, 

BE'LFRY, the tower or place where the 
bells of a church are hung an] rung. 

BELIE'F, /. credit, perſuaſion, opinion; 
faith, or firm aſſurance of the truths of reli- 
gion; the creed, or form, containing the arti - 
cles of faith. R 

ToBELIE'VE, v. a. | gelyfan, Sax. J to aſ- 
ſent to the truth of a propoſition founded on 
probable arguments; to put a confidence in the 
veracity or truth of any one. Prov. Believe 
well and have well. —Better believe it, than go 
where it ua done to prove it. 

BELIE'VER, /. one who gives aſſent or 
credit to a thing; one who aſſents to the truth 
of Chriſtianity, upon the probable arguments 
produced in its favour, 

BELYKE, ad, perhaps; probably. 

BELL, /. [el, Sax. ] a popular machine or 
veſſel, ranked by muſicians among the inftru- 
ments of percuſſion; made of a compound 
metal of tin and copper, or pewter and copper, 
in the proportion of 20 lb. of pewter, or 231þ, 
of tin, to 100 wt. of copper; hung in ſteeples 
of churches, and in houſes, Its ſound ariſes 
from a vibratory motion of its parts, like that 
of a muſical chord, Thoſe of the Egyptians 
are made of wood, The Turks have a very 
great averſion to bells, and prehibit Chriftians 
the uſe of them in Conſtantinople, pretending 
that the found of tl-em would be troubleſome 
to the fouls of the departed. To bear the bell, 
is to ſurpaſs others, or to be the firit ia merit. 

To BELL, v. =. in botany, to grow in the 
ſhape of bells. 1 

BELLE, /. | the feminine of beau, Fr. pron, 
bell] a perſon who dreties with elegance, be- 
haves with gencility, and has all the polite ac-- 
compliſhments that can adorn a lady. 

BELLES LE'T' TRES, ſ. thoſe branches of 
education that poliſh and adorn the wind. 
Languages, clafhcal learning, both Greek and 
Latin, Geography, Rhetoric, Chronology, and 
Riſtmy, may be accounted the ckiet parts of 
warning contamed under this term, 

BELE-FA'SHIONED, à. that which re- 
ſembles a bell in its ſhape, 

BELL-FOU'NDER, f. aperſ.n who caſts 
bells. 

{ BELLVGERENT, pore. Crom he and 
gere, Lat.] a modern term, that which is at 
war; that wh.ch is engaged in war. 


BELL: - 


FY 


we 


2 ö 
1 


| nd, whoſe fair is kept on Saturday after 


: 
. 

| 
Us 
i 
o 

1 


„ ˙»———TTU—U— „ NE an, 2. a 


or cylinder, made uſe of to roll ground after 


BEL 


BFELLYGEROUS, 3. engaged in, or waging 


War. 

BE'LLING, part. [a corruption of bellow- 
ing, or bellan, Sax. ] applied to the noiſe made 
by a doe at rutting time. 

BE'LLINGHAM, a town in Northumber- 


Sept. 15. for black horned cattle, ſheep, linen, 
and woollen cloth; the markets are on Tuel- 
day and Saturday, Diſtance 300 miles from| 
London. 

BE'LL-MAN, ſ. a ſuperior kind of watch- 
man, with a bell which he rings at certain 
places in his pariſh, before he repeats fome 
verſes on the eve of a feſtival, In country 


towns, applied to the crier, who bears a bell 


which he rings, to give notice to the neigh- 
tourhood before he makes his proclamation. 

BELL-ME'TAL, /. the metal of which 
bells are made. 

BELLO'NA, ſ. in Mythology, the ſiſter of 
Mars, and goddeis of war, When war was 
— the berald ſet a ſpear upon a pillar 

efore her temple; the prieſteſſes, in their 
devotions to ker, uſed to cut themſelves with 
knives to render her propiticus, 

To BE'LLOW, v. =. [ ellan, Sax. ] to 
make a very loud noiſe ; applied to that of a 
bull, the ſea in a ſtorm, or the outcries of hu- 
man creatures; but, in the laſt ſenſe, includes 
the idea of contemor. 

BE'LLOWS, /. [ bilig, — an inſtrument 
into which air is alternately drawn and 
expelled, ruſhing in «i ſome aperturcs in its 
dottom called feeders, and ruſhing out of a 
metal tube called its muzzle. Their uſe in 
increafing the power of the fire is well 
known. 

BE'LLUINE, 3. [| belluinus, Lat.] beaftly ; 
brutal, 

BE'LLY, ſ. bellig, Sax.] that part of the 
body which reaches from the breait to the 
thi.hs, and contains the entrails both in men 
and beafts ; uſed figuratively, for gluttony, or 
luxury in cating. Prov. Better belly burft than 
good drink and meat left —Little difference between 
a feaſt and a belly-full,—T be belly is not filled 
with fair words. | 

To BE'LLY, v. 3. to ſwell; to pretube- 
rate, applied tothe thing which grows larger 
in one part than it is in ancther. 

BE'LLY-ACHE, | be/y-ake] /. a pain in 
the belly, arifing from wind, or other flatu- 
leacies ; the colic. 

BE'LLY-BQUND, a. affected with coſtive- 
neſs. 

BE'LLY-FULL, /. a ſufficiency of food, or 
2s much as takes away the ſenſation or hun- 

r, and ſatisfies the appetite. 

BE'LLY-PINCHED, «a. denied, or in want 
of, ſufficient fo-d 3 hungry. 

BELLY-ROLL, /. in Huſbandry, a roller 


it is ploughed, 
BELLY -TIMBER, ,. food, or that which 


BEM 


ſuffices hunger, and ſupports the human fake! 
in the ſame manner as props or timbe ne, 
building. A low word. ro x 


BE'LLY-WORM, /. a i 
in the belly or entrai 1 en ene 
To BELO'NG, v. 3. [belangen 
be the property of a add to betbe pte io 
or buſineſs of; to haye relation to, a "WV 
the heads of a diſcourſe; to be Meds 2 * 
as a ſubject, or domeſtie; to be dive + 
to; to have for its peculiar object. e 
BELO'VED, part. [from Helove, which, ; 
hardly ever uſed, though nothing can be s 
trequent than the uſe of the participle; th. 
we ſay, you are beloved by me, but neverl þ.! hy 
you | careſſed with the greateſt warmth of king 
atiection, as an object worthy to be elbe 
BELO'W, prep. [ from be and lo or lob Bel ] 
applied to a place, not ſo high as another * 
Applied to dignity or excellence, inferior, Ap. 
plicd to character, or rank, unbecoming on 4 
count of its meanneſs 3; -unfit, or degrading, on 
account of its baſeneſs or viciouſne's, Uſe 
adverbially, in a low ſituation, or nearer to the 
earth. On earth, when oppoſed to obeve 
ſignifying heaven; the regions of woe; hell, 
BELSWA'GGER, ſ. one who make; ; 
noiſe, and puts on an air of importance, 
BELT, ſ. [belt, Sax.] a girdle faſtensi 
round a perſon's middle, When a ſword i; 
hung to it, it is called a ſword belt. In Aſtro. 
nomy, two bright marks like girdles, ſurrouns. 
ing the body of the planet Jupiter. In Gen. 
graphy, certain ſtreigh ts, called the Great ani 
Leiler Belt, between the German ocean and 
the Baltic. The Belts belong to the king of 
Denmark, who exz&ts toll from all ſhips pa. 
ling through them, except thoſe of Sweden, 
BE'LTON, a village in Leiceſterſhire, ſeren 
miles W. of Loughborough, with one fair, an 
Monday after Trinity -wee, for horſes, cons, 
and ſheep; but principally for horſes, 
BE'LTON, a village in Lincolnchire, tw 
miles N. of Grantham, with one fair on Sent. 
25, for flax and hemp. 
| "BE'LWETHER, f. a ſheep which key rf 
the reſt of the flock together, and draus then 80 
after him by the ſound of a bell hanging u Is 
his neck, 
To BELY'E, v. 4. to invent a falſehood; 
to teign; to calumniate; and to milrepre de] 
ſent. | in 
To BEMIRE, v. 4. to daub, or (nc Lot 
with dirt. | 4 
| BEMUIRED, part. covered with ditt. Fr 6d 
zuratively, ſtuck or ſinking in a dirty or day 
place, 20 
To BEMO'AN, v. 3. [ bemonear, 821. U poi, 


u 
wm” MF . 0 OY a. al. 


[expreſs ſorrow for any diſaſter vr calamity» Fig 


BEMO'ANER, /. one who pities, lament; 
or is affected with ſorrow, on account 


diſaſters of another. 
To PEMOVIL. v. 4. [of be and nil, fron 


mouiller, Fr. ] to bedaub ; to fall, to be 10 


8 or incumbered with dirt. To BEMO): 


B EN 


To EMO NST ER, v. g. to make a thing 
hideous, N or monſtrous. 
a or 
h a market on Thurſdays, and 
fair on Sept. 19, for horſes, bullocks, ſheep, 
- 1 cheeſe. It is ſeated on the river Bert, 
antes N. of Dorcheſter, and 141 W. by S. 
2 Eos Eo, a. given to rhyming or poetry. 
id'cule. 
2 . . Dene, Sax. ] a ſeat made of a 
long board, diſtinguiſhed. from a fool by its 
Uſed for the priſon or liberties of the 
Bench, which fee. The ſeat WHCreon 
jadges ſit. Figuratively, the perſons fitting iu 
the trial of cauſes. Free- Bench ſignifies that 
eſtate in copyhold lands, which the wife, being 


jength. 
King's 


el 
he f the manor 
of the L 
, Eaſt and Weſt Emburn, Chad- 
Jeworth in the County of Berks, Tor in De- 
vonſhire, and other places of the weſt, that, 
if a cuſtomary tenant die, the widow ſhall 
have her Free-bench in all his copyhold land, 
dum ſola et coſta fuerit ; but if ſhe commit 


huſband, for her dower, according to the 


$ ſhe will come into the court, riding backwards 
on a black ram, with his tail in her hand, 
and ſay the words following, the Steward is 


Free- bench. 

Here I am, 

Riding pen @ black ram, 

Like a wwbore as an; 

And fir my Crincum Crancum, 

Have loft my Bincum Bancum ; 

And, for my Tail's game, 

Hove done this worldly ame; 

Toerefore, I pray you, Mr. $:oward, 

Let me bave my land 8 | 
To BENCH, v. a. to furniſh with, ere. 
or make benches in any place; to place, ſea, 
or prefer a perion to a ſeat or bench. 

BENCHERS, ſ. in Law, the ſenior bar- 
riſters of an inn of court, intruſted with the 
government and direction of it, out of which 
is annually choſen a ſteward, 

BENCOO'LEN, a fort and town of Aſia, 
on the S. W. coaſt of the iſland of Sumatra 
belonging to the Engliſh, The chief trade i: 
in pepper, of which there is a large quantity. 
Lon. 101. 5. E. lat. 4. fl. S. 

To BEND, v. a. — and part. Bend. 
ed or bent] [ benden, Sax. ] applied to ſhoot 
ing with a bow, to ſtretch; to force from a 
ſtruight line to a curve, or crooked one; th. 
P0:at or odject to which a motion is directed. 
Figuratively, to apply the mind to the conſi— 
dertticn of any ſubject 3 to be diſpoſed to; te 
make ſubraiffive. To bend rhe brow, to knit 
the brow, In Navigation to faſten 3 “ 5 
the cable;” j. e. faſten it to the ring of the 
act, Neut, to hang or jut over; to be 
krongly inclined to, or refolyed on; to bow 


BE'MINSTER, a town of 


ouſed a virgin, has, after the deceaſe of 


It is the cuſtom of 


incontinency, ſhe forfeits her eſtate; yet, if 


bound, by the cuſtom, to re-admit her to her 


BEN 


the body, or the knee, in token of ſubmiſſion 
or reſpect. t 

BEND, /. the part of aline, &c. which is 
not ſtraight, and forms an angle. In Heraldry, 
Bend is one of the nine honourable ordinaries, 
containing a third part of the field when 
charged, and a fifth when plain. It is ſome- 
times, like other ordinaries, indented, in- 
grained, Sc. and is either dexter or ſiniſter. 
Bend Dexter is formed by two lines drawn from 
the upper part of the ſhield on the right, to 
the lower part of the left, diagonally. It is 
ſuppoſed to repreſent a ſhoulder-belt, or a 
ſcarf, Bend Siniſter, is that which comes from 
the left fide of the ſhield to the right. 7: 
Bend, 1s when any things, borne in arms, are 
placed obliquely from the upper corner to the 
oppoſite lower, as the Bend lies. 

BENDABLE, @. that which may be forced 
from a ſtraight to a crooked line; that which 
may be bent, 

BE'/NDER, ſ. one who bends any thing; 
in inſtrument by which any thing may be for- 
ced from a ftraight to a crooked line. 

BENDLETS, ſ. | barndelet, Fr.] in Heraldry, 
marks or diſtinctions in a ſhield, of the ſame 
length, and but half the breadth of a bend. 

BEN Ds, /. in a ſhip, are the wales, or the 
outmoſt timbers of a ſhip's ſide, on which men 
ſet their feet in climbing up. They are the 
chief ſtrength of a ſhip's ſides, and have the 
beams, knees. and futtocks bolted to them. 

BE'NDY, /. in Heraldry, is the field di- 
vided into four, fix, or more parts, diagonally, 
and varying in metal and colour, 

BENE APED, 3. Ie and neap, from neafte, 

Sax. ] a ſea term, implying that a ſhip has not 
depth of water enough to ſet her a- float, bring 
her over a bar, or out of a dock. 
BENE ATH, prep. [bhereoxtt, Sax. ] applied 
to fituation, not ſo high as, or under, ſome- 
thing elſe, Joined with fink, it implies the 
preſture of ſomething heavy on a perſon, Ap- 
plied to rank or dignity, inferior to. Apphed 
to actions, not becoming; uaworthy of a per- 
ſon. Adverbially, in a lower place; below, 
as oppoſed to heaven. | 

BENEDYUCTINES, ſ. an order of monks 
who profeſs to follow the rules of St. Bene- 
dict. They wear a looſe black gown, with 
large wide ſleeves, anda capuche or cowl on 
their heads, ending in a point behind, Inthe 
Canon Law, they are tiled Black-friars, from 
the colour of their habit. The rules of St. 
Benedict, as obſerved by the Engliſh monks 
before the diſſolution of the monaſteries, were 
theſe : They were obliged to perform their de- 
votions ſeven times in 24 hours; the whole 
circle of which devotions had a reſpe& to the 
paſſion and death of Chriſt ; they were cbliged 
always to go two and two together; every day 
in Lent they were obliged to faſt till fix in the 
evening, and abated of their uſual time of ſleep- 


ing and eating; but they were got allowed N 
_ any voluntary auſterity, witheut lee 
' La of 
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BEN 


of their ſuperior; they never converſed in their fuch are 1 rectories, &c. 
in commendam, is that which is give 


ſon on a vacancy for a certain ti Ty 
provided for. d ain time, or till it is 


refectory at meals, but were obliged to attend 
to the reading of the ſcriptures. They all ſlept 
in the ſame dormitory, but not two in a bed; 
they lay in their cloaths ; for ſmall faults they 
were ſhut from meals; for greater, they were 
debarred of religious commerce, and excluded 
f-om the chapel; and as to incorrigible offend- 
ers, they were excluded from the monaſteries. 
Every monk had two coats, two cowls, a knife, 
2 needle, and a handkerchief; and the furni- 
ture of their bed was a mat, a blanket, a rug, 
and a pillow. 
BRNEDICTION, or BLE'SSING, /. [be- 
nedictio, —_ among the Hebrews, figniſies 
the preſent uſually ſent from one friend ts an- 
other; as alſo the bleſſing conferred by the pa- 
triarchs, on their death-beds, on their children. 
It was alſo one of thoſe early inſtances of honour 
and reſpe& paid to biſhops in the primitive 
church. The cuſtom of bowing the head to 
them, and receiving their bleſſings, became 
univerſal. Inthe weſtern churches, there was 
aaciently a kind of BenediFion which followed 
the Lord's prayer; and after the communion, 
the people were diſmiſſed with a Benediction. 
SyNnoN. Benedifion appears to be limited to 
the decretory pronunciation of happineſs. Bleſ- 
„ng is a more general expreſſion, intimating 
the various means of happineſs. Religious 
men find as much comfort in the Benedi&ion 
of the church, as others experience in the 
Ble/Fngs of life. 
BENEFA'CTION, /. [benefa#iv, Lat.] a 
ood and benevolent action; generally applied 
to charitable gifts for the relief of perſons in 
diſtreſs. 
BENEFA'CTOR, ſ. a man who confers a 
benefit, or does an act of kindneſs to a perſon 
in want. | | 
BENEFA'CTRESS, /. a woman or female, 
who contributes to the relief of the indigent 
by ſome charitable gift. | 
BE'NEFICE, ſ. [beneficium, Lat.] a word 
borrowed from the Romans, who uſed to diſtri- 
bute the lands conquered on the frontiers to 
their ſoldiers ; they were called bereficrtarii, and 
the lands themſelves bereficia, which were at 
firſt given for lite only, but afterwards were 
mage bereditary, Hence ber efice, in the Church, 
fiznifies either a church endowed with a reward 
or {alary for the performance of divine ſervice, or 
the ſalary itſelf given on that account. All 
church preferments, except biſhoprics, are cal- 
led Bene es; and all Benefices are ſtiled by the 
Canoniſis ſometimes Digrities; but now D- 
rity is uſually applied to biſhoprics, qeaneries, 


arch - deacor ries, and prebendaries; and Lenefice 


to parſonages, vicarages, rectories, and dona- 
tives. The Canonifts have divided Ber-fices into 
ſimple and ſacerd:tal; inthe firſt there is no 
obligation but to read prayers, ſing, &c, ſuch 
are canonrics, chavlainſhips, chantries, &c. 
The ſecond are charged with the cure of ſouls, 
or the ditection and guidance of conſeiences; 


BEN 


A beneßo 


BE'NEFIC . 
Bring, ED, 4 poſſeſſed of a church, 
BENE'FICENCE, f. [ber i 
diſintereſted * * N : 
to promote the welfare of another, IS 
BENE'FICENT, part. [ beneficus La 
performing acts of kindneſs and aſſiſtance. . i] 
= — views of intereſt. * 
NEFTCIAL, a. [from benef.; 
that which aſſiſts, bt wy or ron, Lat 
BENEFICIALLY, ad. in ſuch a ma,” 
— bag relieve, aſſiſt, or be of ſervice to a per- 
BENEFICIARY, 2. he that 
dignity as dependent on, and — 2 
another. Uſed ſubſtantively, it —— one 
wn is in poſſeſſion of a church living or bene. 
BE'NEFIT, /. [beneficium, Lat. I that whi 
turns to the 9. b — z * Cn 
neſs or love, done to help or aſſiſt another 
Among players, the whole takings of the theatre, 
which are applied to their own uſe, In Lay 
benefit of the clergy, was an ancient libeny f 
the church 3 whereby any prieſt might on his 
petition, even in caſe of murder, be delivered 
to his ordinary in order to purge himſelf, l 
is at preſent confined to fignity a perſon's being 
only burnt in the hand for felony, and ſet free 
for the firſt time. 
To BENEFIT, v. 8. to do ſomething to 
or for another, whereby he may receive ad- 
vantage or improvement; to promote, in- 
creaſe, or render better. Uſed neuterly, to 
improve. Applied to the mind, to reap ad- 
vantage from. 
| BE'NENDEN, a town in Kent, whoſ: fit 
1s kept May 15, for horſes and cattle, 
BENE VOLENCET, | berewvelentia, Lat.] 1 
diſpoſition to do good; kindneſs; the geod 
done; the charity given. According to the 
ancient ſtatutes of this realm, it imports a 90. 
luntary gratuity given by the ſubjects to the 
king. SyxoN, Of the two words beneficen! 
and benewolence, one is the intention, the other 
the act; Benevolence being the defire of doing 
good; benrficence actual goodneſs, A berev 
lent man delights in beneficence, | 
BENE'YOLENT, part. | benevolens, La. 
| inclined to do good from an affectionate reg 
to a perſon, 
BE'NFLEET SOUTH, a village in Ele, 
whoſe fair is kept Auguſt 24, for toys. 
BENGA'L, the moſt cafterly province d 
the Mogul's dominions in InJia, on th 
Ganges, bounded on the N. by the ptome“ 
of Patma and Jeſuat; on the E. by Arm 
and Tipra; cn the S. by the bay of Bengl 
and Orixaz and on the W. by Narr and 
Malvaz extending 400 miles 1n length, - 


zoo in breadth from N. to S. and is _ 
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anges, in the ſame man- 
_— fiat Nile. One of the Eaſt In- 
_ 4 ſettlements is here; this place 
* 5 rich cargoes for 50 or 60 veſſels yearly, 
, res what is carried in ſmall veſſels to the 
on hbouring countries. Likewiſe a thin ſlight 
Ruff compoſed of ſilk and hair, uſed by women, 
in this place. | 
aal, v. a. to be overtaken by 
darkneſs in a journey ; to be without light ; 
to wander in the dark. Applied literally to 
the eyes, and figuratively to the mind. 
BFNI'GN, [benin] [ benignus, Lat. ] a. hav- 
ing a diſpoſition that inclines a perſon to do a 
00d action to another; kind, generous, or li- 
beral, In Medicine, wholeſome, gentle. 
BENI'GNINESS, [ beninneſs ] J. that which 
zuelines a perſon, or fits a thing, to do good to 


Nr v, ſ. [the g is retained in the 
or. of this word, though dropped in the former] 
benignitas, Lat.] adiſpoſition of mind inclining 
one perſon to be kind to another. In Surgery, 
that which promotes or favours any operation. 
BENI/GNLY, {beninly] ad. in ſuch a man- 
ner 25 to ſbew kindneſs and condeſcenſion. {| 
BE'NISON, /. [from benir, Fr.] a bleſſing, 
applied to the benediction of a parent. 

BENNINGTON, a town in Hertford- 

ſhire, whoſe fair is kept June 29, for pedlars 
Wares. ; 
BENT, ſ. that which forms an angle, or 
crookedneſs, in oppoſition to ſtraight ; the de- 
clivity, or ſlope of a hill, | Utmaſt power; ap- 
plication of the mind; diſpoſition or inclina- 
tion towards ſomething; determination; fixed 
purpoſe; turn of the temper or diſpoſition ; 
tendency 3 flexion, In Agriculture, a kind of 
graſs, called bent-graſz. 

BEN'THAM, a town in Yorkfhire, whoſe 
fair is held June 24, for cattle. 

BENTLEY, atown in Eſſex. Its fairs are 
on Monday after St. Swithin, and on July 15, 
for toys. 

To BENU'MB, v. a. | benumen, Sax. ] to take 
away or deſtroy the ſente of feeling, applied to 
the effect of cold upon the extreme parts of the 
body; or the approach of death, and ſtupify- 
ing violence of any diſorder, * 

BENZUJIN, [volgerly called Benjamin] /. 
a dry and ſolid reſin, brought from the Eaſt 
Indies, It ſhould be choſen ireſh, is of a quick 
pungent ſmell, eafily broken, and full of the 
white a:mond-lke prannles. It is a power— 
ful expectorant, and is given with ſucceſs 
in diſorders of the lungs, and inveteratc 
coughs, 

ToBEPAINT, v. 3. to cover with arti- 
bal colours. Figuratively, to change the co- 
lour of the complexion. 

To BEPI'SS, v. a. to be unable to retain 
one 5 urine, joined with the perſonal pronouns 
M, bimſelf, &c. 

To BEQUEATH, v. 4. 
in thing by will, 
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B E R 


| BEQUF'ATHMENT,, /. the leaving ſome- 
thing, or the thing left by will. Seldom uſed.” 

BEQUE'ST, /. ſomething left by will; 
a legacy, | 

To BERA'TTLE, v. 8. to make a noiſe at, 
including the idea of contempt ; to ſcold, 

To BERE “AVE, v. . f[pret. bereaved, 
or bereft] ¶bereean, Sax. ] to take away by 
force, including a want of pity; to ſpoil; te 
rob; to ſtrip a perſon of his property. 

BEREAVEMENT, ſ. the act of taking 
away, or leaving a perſon deſtitute of any 
thing, | 

- BERE-RE'GIS, a town of Dorſetfhire, 
with a market on Wedneſdays, but no fair. 
It is a ſmall place, 12 miles N. E. of Dorcheſ- 
ter, and 115 8. W. of London. 

BERG AMO, , [Fr. ] a coarſe tapeſtry, ma- 
nufactured with ſeveral ſorts of ſpun thread, 
or of flocks of wool, filk, or cotton, ox, cow, 
or goats hair. 

BERGAMOT, . [ bergamotte, * in 
Gardening, a fine juicy pear, of a globular 
form, and a coat of an olive coloif, mixed 
with brown. An eſſence or perfume, drawn 
from the fruit of a lemon- tree, ingrafted with 
the ſtock of a bergamot pear- tree. Likewiſe 
a kind of fnuff, of a large grain, ſaid w be 
only pure tobacco, with ſome of this «ence 
rubbed into it. | 

To BERHY'ME, v. 4. to make a perſon 
or thing the ſubject of a poem; uſed by way | 
of contempt. 

BERKELEY. See BanxLiey., 

BERKHAMSTEAD, a town of Hertford- 
ſhire, with a market on Mondays, chiefly for 
malt, and three fairs, on Shrove- Monday, and 
Whit- Monday, for cattle ; and on St. James's- 
day, for cheeſe, It had formerly a ſtrong caſlle 
built by the Normans, and has now a good free- 
. I founded by John Incent, dean of St. 
Paul's. It is 11 miles W. of St. Alban's, and 
26 N. W. of Loadon. 

BURAXESHIRE, an Engliſh county, 
miles in length, and 25 in breadth : bounded 
on the N. by Oxtordihire and Buckingham 
ſhire; on the W. by Wiltſhire; on the 8. 
by Hampſhire and Surry; and on the E. by 
Middleſex and part of Buckinghamfhire, It 
contains 140 pariſhes, 12 morket-towns, and 
17c00 houſes. Ihe principal town is Read- 
ing. In general, it is a fruitful country, and 
particulaily in the vale of White Horſe; it 
has the title of an earldom. Its principal 


commodity is broad er woollen cloth; 
and its chief rivers are the Is, Oke, and 
Kennet, 


BERLIN, a large ſtrong and handſome 
city of Germany, «nd capital of the cleQeorate 
of Brandenburgh, where the king of Pruſſia 
reſides. The palace is magnificent, and there 
is a fine library, a rich cabinet of curibfities 
and medals, an academy of ſciences, and an 
obſervatory, beſides a ſuperb arſenal, Its trade 
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and there is a canal cut from the river Spree to 
the Oder on the E. and another from thence to 
the Elbe on the W. It has a communication 
by water both with the Baliic Sca and German 

cean; ſeated on the river Spree, 30> miles 
N. by W. of Vienna. Lon. 13. 37. E. Lat. 
52. 53. N. Berlin is applied to a carriage of 
che chariot kind, very convenient for travel- 
ling, being both lighter and leſs apt to be over- 
turned than a chariot, | 

BERMU'DA ISLANDS, a cluſter of very 
fine Iilafids, nearly in the form of a thepherd's 
crook, and furrounded with rocks, which ren- 
der them almoſt inacceſſible to ſtrangers. They 
lie in the Atlantic Occean, about 500 miles E. 
of Carolina. They are inhabited by the Eng- 
liſh, enjoy a pure and temperate air, and have 

enty of fleſh, fiſh, and garden-ſtuff, The 
common employment of the inhabitants is in 
building loops, and the making women's hats, 
well known in England by the name of Ber- 
mudas hats. Lon. 65. 10. W. Lat. 32. 50. N. 
BERN, the capital town of the canton of 
Bern in Switzerland. Here is a celebrated 
ſchool, and a rich library, and 12 companies 
of tradeſmen, in one of which every 1nhabi- 
tant is obliged to be enrolled before he can en- 
joy any office, It is a ſtrong place, and ſeated 
in a peninſula formed by the river Aar, al- 
moſt in the middle of the canton. Lon. 7. 
40. E. Lat. 40. oo. N. 

To BERO!B, v. a. to ſteal; to take away 
the property of a perſon. Seldom uted. 

BERRY, /. [berig, Sax. J a ſmall fruit con- 
taining one or more iceds in a ſoft pulp, covered 
with a ſkin. 

To BE'RRY, v. . to produce berries. In 
the North, it ſignifies to frike, from ber, 1]. 
to beat or threſh. 

BE'RVY, a ſea- port and parliament town 
of Scotland, in the county of Merns, 22 miles 
S. W. of Aberdeen. 
- BERWICK, a town on the borders ot 
England ard Scotland, properly belonging to 
neither, with a market on Saturdays, and one 
fair, on Friday in 'i rinity-week, tor black- 
cattle and horſes. It is a town and county of 
itſelf, and is a place of great ſtrength, as well 
by art as nature, being defended with walls, a 
caſtle, and other fortifica:ions. It is large, 

pulous, and well-built, and has a good trade 
in corn and ſalmon. 
Tweed, over u hich there is a very handſome 
bridge of 16 arches ; ſends two members to 
parliament, an4 has the title of a duchy. It is 
334 miles diftant from London. 

BERWICK, 2 ſhire in Scotland, bounded 
by the river Tweed on the S. by Lothian on 
the N. by the German Occean on the E. and 
ty Tiviotdale on the W. it abounds with corn 
and grais, and has in it ſeveral ſeats of 
perſons of guality- The principal rivers are 
the Tweed, the Whiteater, Blackadder, Eye, 
and Edneb, T'be principal place is the town 
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It is ſeated on the river] 
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the county. It ſends two 
ment, — for the burgh 22 * 
| BERWICK NORTH 17 
and, in the county of Lothi | 
Frith of Forth, Near this 1 ll, 
was defcated by the rebels in 0 3 
his eſcape to Berwick upon Tee, "I 28 
miles N. W. of Berwick upon ＋T. n 36 
W * W. of Edinburgh, weed, and 
YL, /. | Enpyance, Gr. : 
of a bluiſh ode — nd in Ak $ ſtone 
about the gold mines of Peru. e and 
To BESCREE'NN, v. a. to co 
W Scldom uſed, 

o BESEE'CH, v. 2. [pret 
I bave beſought] [ from PLLA Belg Je 
treat with great earneſtneſs; to aſk as a fa 4 
in an humble and ſuppliant manner IS 

To BESE'EM, v. n. [beziemen, Bel 
ſuit, applied to a means; to become £29 
worthy of, applied to character or digni 
To BESE'T, v. a. [ preter I beſer, ] 5 
beſet] | beſitran, Sax. ] to ſurround, ſo 4 = 
be able to eſcape without difficulty, alluding 
to an enemy's turrounding a body of men, or 
ſome fortified place. To endanger, to encom 
* _ with the particle with, f f 
To SHRE'W, v. a. [ beſch»yer 
with any thing oa 2 N 
perſon. 

BEST DE, or BESTOES, prep. [be and fide 
Sax. ] by the fide, or near, avplied to Gtuation, 
To fit down befide him.“ Bacon, « 22 
him hung his bow.“ Par, Loft. In the enu- 
meration or detail of particulars, ſomething 
more, over, and above. © In man there is2 
nature found beſide the ſenſes.” Dawjes, *Great 
numbers, befide thuſe whoſe names are in the 
Chriſtian records.“ Addiſ. Inconſiſtent with; 
not relating to; not diſcoverable by. 44 
method Gbefide, and above the diſcoveries of 
man's reaſon. South. © It is beſide my pre- 
ſent buſineſs.” Lecke. Before a reciprocil 
pronoun, as himſelf, &c. it implies the loſs of 
reaſon, or madneſs. © Thou art befide thyſelf,” 
Acts. Uſed adverbially, it implies an additional 
circumſtance, of ſomething mere than what 
has been mentioned. B-fides, you know 
not.” Dryd. The reſt; or that which has 
not been already ſpoken of, or mentioned, 
« Haſt thou any here befides Cen xix. 12. 

To BESIE'GE, v. a. to ſurround, or u. 
tack a place with an army, in order to con- 
quer and get maſter of it, 

BESIE'GER, /. a perſon who attempts (0 
take a town by encamping againtt it. 

To BESLU'BBER, v. 2. to daub, or ſmear 
with any thing that raifes a diſagtecable idea. 
To BESMEAR, v. a. to cover or dvd 
with any thing which alters the colour of 
thing. and raifes an idea of ſomething 1 
cleanly, Figuretively, to tarniſh, to depme 
of its luſtre, applied to character, &c. 

To BESMYRCH, v. @, 10 foil, bla 
di ſcolour. 1 


nceal or hies 


and caitle of Diize, the beſt place for trade 15 


| 


a Own of Scot. * 


B E S 


To BE SMOKE, v. 4. to ſoil; to foul, or 
arg OMU'T, v. a, [be and ſmitan, Sax. ] 
to ſmear with any thing black; eſpecially appli- 
ed to diſcolouring a thing by ſmoke, ſoot, &c. 

RE'SOM, /. [Ceſn, Sax. ] an inſtrument 
conſiſting of a long handle, to which birch or 
ruſhes are faſtened, uſed by houſewives to 
ſwerp their floors from ſand or duſt. 

To BESO'RT, v. a. to ſult; to 3 

BE SO RT, /. company; attendance; train. 

To BESO T, v. a. to ſtupify with gluttony 
ind drunkenneſs. Uſed with the particle on, 
to doat, or be extremely in love with. 

BESO'UGHT, [ pron, beſait] part. paſſ. of 
* BESPANGLE, v. a, to make a thing 
glitter, by the means of ſome ſmall ſhining 
NO  ESPA'TTER „v. à. to wet, by caſting 
ſmall quantities of water. Figuratively, to 
{ail or tarniſh the character of a perſon. 

To BESPE AK, v. a. | preter I beſpoke, or 
1 bejpake ; I bave beſpoke, or beſpoken ¶ be and 
ſpecan, Sax. ] to give orders for the making of 
any thing, in order to prevent others from 
buying it; to engage beforehand. To diſ- 
cover beforehand, or forebode; to addreſs 
in diſcourſe; to ſpeak to; to declare; to 


ſhew. : 
BESPE'AKER, ſ. he that gives orders for: 


the making of any thing to an artificer or ma- 
nufacturer. | 

To BESPE'CKLE, v. 3. to mark with 
ſpots, 

e BESPE'W, v. a. to vomit upon. 

To BESPI'CE, v. a. to ſeaſon with ſpices; 
generally applied to liquors, 

To BESPI'T, v. a. to wet with ſpittle; to 
ſpit upon. 

BESPO'KE, urcgular part, from Bx- 
S PEAK. 

To BESPO'T, v. a, to mark with ſpots. 

To BESPREA D, v. a. [be and ſprædan, 
Sax.] to extend a thing at tull length over 
another; to cover with. 

To BESPRUNKLE, v. a. [be and ſpringe, 
Sax. ] to ſpurt, to thiow water upon a thing, 
10 as to make it fe upon it in drops, 

To BESPU"TTER, v. a. to wet any thing, 
by forcing ſpittle in drops from between the 
ips. 

BEST, 3. [the ſuperlative degree of good; 
the comparative better] [beſt Sax. ] the higheſt 
degree of good, Uſed with the verb de, the 
utmoſt exertion of power or ability, “ Le: 
each man do his . Shak. To make the beſt, 


to cacry to its utmoſt perfection; to improve 


to the utmoſt. Taken adverdially, in the 


BET 


which has the nature of a beat. Applied 


figuratively, to one that ſeems to have no re- 
gard for reaſon, delicacy, virtue, ſhame, or 
humanity. 

BESTIA'LITY, ſ. that quality which is 
contrary to the right uſe of reaſon; oppoſite 
to every principle of humanity. 

BE'STIALLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
to reſemble a beaſt, and below the dignity of 
humanity. | 

To BESTI'CK, v. a. [preter I beftuck, or 
bave beftuck] to fix darts, or any pointed 


thing or mark upon a ſubject; to wound all 
over. 


To BESTIR, v a. to exert one's power 
vigorouſly, Generally uſed with the recipro- 
cal pronouns, him, ber, himſelf, &c. 

To BEST'OW, v. a. [the cv in the laſt 
ſyllable is pron, like o long] [befteden, Belg.] 
to give a perſon a thing which he had no right 
to demand. To give in marriage, uſed with 
the prepolition pen, before the receiver, To 


apply. To lay out upon, To place, to lay up 
in a place, 


BESTO WER, /. he that gives a thing; 
he that confers a favour, 

To BESTRE'W, v. a. [part. beftrezwed, or 
beſtrozun] wo ſcatter, or iprinkle over; to 
cover with. 

To BESTRI DE, v. a, [preter I Zeftrid, 
or befirode; I have beſtrode, or beſtrown] 10 
ſtand over any taing, fo as to have it between 
our legs, or a leg on each ſide of it. As this 
poſture 1s that of a perſon on horſeback, it is 
put figuratively for a perſon riding. 

To BESTU'D, v. a. to adorn with ſhining 
dots, marks, or ſtuds, 

BET, /. [from betan, Sax.] the money de- 
poſited by each of the parties who lay a wager, 
to be given to him who wins. 3 

To BET), v. a. to lay a Wager. | 

To BETA'KE, v. 4. [preter J betceh, 
part, paſſive beraten] [ betæcan, Sax. I to apply; 
to have recourle to, with the reciprocal pro- 
nouns bim, ber, &c. and the particle te. To 
take to, fly, or go, applied to motion. 

To BETE'EM, v. @. to beſtow or give, 
To produce, alluding to the tecming-time of 
animals. | 

BETHERSDEN, a village in Kent, whoſe 
fair is kept July 31, for pedlars wares, 

To BEI HI'NR, v. 4. [pret. I b:theught, 
be and thencan, Sax. ] to recal back ſomething 
paſt into the mind; to recolle& one's ſelf; to 
ſuſpend our thoughts. 

BETH¹HLEHHEM, ſ. [the houſe of bread, 
Heb.] the name of a itz in Judea, famous for 
heing the birth-place of our Lord and Saviour 


hicheſt degree of goodneſs. 


To BEST A'IN, v. a. to mark with ſtains ; 


to ſoot, 4 


To BESTE'AD 
modate, 


BL'STIAL, a. [from bela, Lat.] that * 


Jeſus Cbriſt. Applied, according 10 its ety- 
mology, to an hoſpital; and at preſent appro- 
printed to that where lunatics are confined, neat 
Moorgate, London. Soc Bentam, 


v. a. to profit; to accom-} BE"DHLEHEMITE, /. a perſoa confined 


or fit to be confined, in a mad-h oe, catied 


L 4 


BET 


To BETHRA'L, [bethraz!] v. 4. to bind 
and fetter as a captive, Seldom uſed, 

To BETHU'MP, v. 2. to bang, or beat, 
A ludicrous word. 

To BETIDE, v. n. [preter it betided, or 
betid, from tid, _ to happen to a perſon ; 
to befal; uſed both of good and bad events, 

BETYME, or BETI'MES, ad. | be and tima, 


Sax. ] in ſeaſon; without delay; ſoon; in a 
ſhort time. Joined with morning, early. 
BE'TLE, BE'TEL, or BE'TRE, /. Ind.] 


in Botany, a plant in great repute all over the 
Eat, reſembling that which bears pepper; but 
ſo weak as to ne:d a prop to ſupport it. 

BE'TLEY, a town of Staffordſhire, with a 
market on Thuridays, but no fair, It is 
ſeated on the confines of the county next to 
Cheſhire, in a barren ſandy foil, 16 miles 
N. N. W. of Stafford, and 157 on the ſame 
point from London. 

To BETO'KEN, v. 4. to declare, to ſhew, 
to diſcover by marks or ſigns. 


BETCO K,. i reg - part. from BETARK xv. 
To BET ODS, . @. to be toſſed about; 


to be agitated, diſturbed, troubled, or tormented. 
ToBETRAY, v. 4. [trabir, Fr.] to deli- 
ver a perſon vp to his enemies, though bound 
to the contrary; do diſcloſe a ſecret entruſted to 
one; to diſcover ſome failing. To diſcover, 
BET RA“ YER, /. the perſon who treacn- 
eroiſly celive!s another into the hands of his 
enemies; one who diſcloſes a ſecret. Ap- 
plied figuratively to things, with great ele- 


gance. 
To BETRI'M, . @. to adorn or embe]liſh 


the perſon with dreſs 3 applied with great beau- 


ty to the flowery creation, 


To BETRO'TH, wv. 4. to promiſe a per- 
In Law, to nominate to a 


ſon in marriage. 
biſhopric. 


To BETRU'ST, v. 4. to truſt or rely 
upon the fidclity of another, applied both to 


: * 
erſane and things. 


BETTER, a. ſthe comparative degree of 
that 


which excceds, is ketter or preierable to the 


gerd, of which % is the ſuperlative] 


thing it is compared with, Uſed as a ſub 


ſtantive, 2 perſon of rank or authority fupe- 


&, exact 


rior to ourſelves, 


BE'TTER, ad. in a more perfe 
manner; more advantageous, or profitable. 


To BETTER, v. a. to improve; to in- 
to amend by 


change ; to ſurpaſs; to excel; to ſtrengthen, 


creaſe the value of a thing; 


oi add ſtrength to. 
RET TER, /. one who lays wagers. 


BE'TTUS, a village of Merionethſhfre, in 
W- xt': Wales, 6 miles N. N. E. of Bal, with 
fe tairs, on March 16, June 22, Augoſt 12, 
Septen ber 16, and December 12, all for ſheep, 


horned cattle, and hories. 


BETTYWE'YS, a village of Carnarvon- 
ſhire, in North-Wales, 10 miles S. by E. of 
Abercunway, with two fairs, on May 15, and 


December 3, for cattle, 


c 


plied to ſituatien, it fignifies the midd 


each fide of us. 
ſpace, or that whic 
periods mentioned, 
taking of each. Applied to thi 
contrary to each other, 
or the idea of difference acquire 
ſon. 
friendſhip. 
ave of any others. 
of only two perſons; 
are included, 


differen 


kind of ſquare, one or both 
crooked, according to the ſw 


BETWE'EN, Prep. [ betweonan, Sax. ap- 
e, or 
ned on 
the middle 
Within th, 
qualities, 5a. 
to things Oppoſite 

it implies feparaticr 
: | d by compari. 
A reciprocation on bath ſides, applied tg 
By themſelves, privately, excly. 
Between is properly use 
but among, When mont 


he having one of the two things mentio 
Applied to time, 

is included 
Applied to 


BETWIXT, prep. [betwyx, Sax, ] uſed in 
y fur beteten; which ſee, ; 
BE VEL, or BE'VIL, ſ. among Joiners, , 
legs of which ar 
eep of an arch, or 
vault. Bevil angle is that which is not ſouar 
whether it be obtuſe or acute, . 
To BE'VEL, or BE'VIL, v. a. to form 2 
bevil angle, in oppoſition to a right one, 
BE'VERAGE, /. | from bewere, Ital.) an 
common drink, or any thing grinkable; > 
treat at putting on, or firſt wearing a new ui 
of cloaths; a treat at a perſon's firſt coming v 
priſon, called likewiſe garniſh. 
BE'VERLEY, a town in the Eaſt-Riging 
of Yorkſhire, with two markets, on We, 
neſdays, and Saturdays; and four fairs, 
Thurſday before St. Valentine's day, Holy 


Thurſday, July 5, and November 5, fi a 
cattle, horſes, and ſheep. It is a large wel. E It 
built town, having two pariſh churches, be. ki 
ſides the minſter, and ſends two members 9 of 
parliament; ſeated on the river Hull, au of 
well inhabited by the better fort of ye Tl 
and tradeſmen; 9 miles N. of Hull, a pet 
118 N. of London. Y cre 
BE'VY, /. [beva, fal flock, or number dru 
of birds collected together; an aſſembly, « Per 
company. anti 
To BEWAILL, v. a. [from wa, Sax. gre] brot 
to grieve for any calamity. ced 
To BEWARE, wv. a. to act with ſo mud Its y 
caution as to provide againſt any future obſtack In a 
valu 


or misfortune. 

BEW'DLEY, a town in Worceſterſhit, 
with a market on Saturdays, and three fun 
on April 23, tor horned cattle, horſes, cheeks 
linen and woollen cloth; on December 19 
for hozs only; and on December 11, kt 
 horncd cattle, horſes, cheeſe, linen, and we 
len cloth. It is pleaſantly ſeated on the rt 
Severn, is neat and well- built, enjoy: a u 
trade For malt, leather, and caps; and l 
14 miles N. of Woiceſter, and 127 N.. 
of Londen. It ſends one member to parlianes 
To BEWE'T, wv, 4. to make mu? 
wet. : 

To BEWT'LDER, v. 4. to loſe in 2% 
or wand, which has no certain path. Fe 
ratively, to puzzle and perplex the mine 


di fficulties. 


- 


lg 


| 


B IA 
f „4. to injure by, or 
15 * of diabolical charms 
= Abtes, In a ſecandary ſenſe, to 
a ＋ owerfully on the mind by perſonal or 
_ 42 as tocaptivate and be irreſiſtible. 
meg WITCHERY 6 in the times of ig- 
B ce, ſuppoſed to be an irreſiſtible power, 
2 perſons, dealing with magic, or with 
27 vi had over others. In its ſecondary 
2 N charm, either perſonal, mental, Sc. 
2 5 WRA'Y, v. 4. [in pron. the ww is 
Auel [bexwregan, Sax. ] {0 PRO a _ 
that is hid or ſecret, either through ſimplicity 
5 new RAT VER, lin pron. the W is drop- 
ed] a perſon who diſcovers a thing which 
Food be concealed; a divulger of ſecrets. 
BEV, /. among the Turks, 15 the governor 
of a country or town ; the Turks write it 
lord or ſangiac. 
r ON D, prep. ¶begeond, Sax. Ja word uſed 
to ſignify exceſs in any thing. Applied 2 
lace, the farther fide of any thing, or : a 
which is at the greateſt diſtance from us ; far- 
ther than; acroſs, or over; too great tor, or out 
of the reach of; exceeding z above; ſuperior. 
BE'Z IL, or BE ZEL, 75 that part of a 
| ting in which the ſtone 1s fixed, 


rately hard and heavy, variable in ſize, ſhape, 
and colour. It is generally of a round form, 
and its ſize between that of a horſe bean and a 
ſmall walnut, of a duſkiſh olive or green brown. 
E It is always ſmooth and gloſſy ; but when bre- 
ken, is found to conſiſt ol ſeveral coats or cruſts 
of ſtony matter, laid one over another, ona piece 
of ſtick, or ſeed of a fruit, for a nucleus or baſis. 
The oriental Bezear is, like the pearl, a diſtem- 
per in the animal that breeds it, and is a con- 
cretion of ſtony matter in the ſtomach of a qua- 
druped of the goat kind, It is brought from 
perũa and the Eaſt Indies it is eſtee ned as an 
antidote againſt poiſon, Occidental Bezoar is 
brought from Peru and Mexico, and is produ- 
ced in the ſtomach of the ſame ſort of creature; 
Its virtues are the ſame as in the oriental, tho' 
Wn a leſs degree. Monkey Bezoar is a rare and 
valuable ſtone found in a ſpecies of monkey 
ommon in the Eat Indies and America. 
Porcupine Bezoar is of 2 yellowiſh brown co- 
Jour, greatly valued by the Indians as an uni- 
ria] remedy, eſpecially in potions and ma- 
ignant fevers. German Bezoar is a ſtone found 
n the ſtomach of an animal of the goat-kind, 
d its virtues are ſaid to equal, if not to ex- 
tue oriental Bezoar, There are likewiſe 
veral ſorts of faQtiticus Bezoars prepared 
n antimony by Chemiſts, and given with 
pou effect in ſeveral diſtempers. 
SELOA'RDIC, a. medicines compounded 
ith bezoar. 
SIANGULATED, cr BIA\NGULOUS, a, 
rom binus and angulus, Lat.] that which has 
0 angles, 


BIAS, J. [biair, Fr.] the weight lodged in 


e eee 


BEZOAR, ſ. if oriental, is a ſtone mode- 


BIC 


one fide of a bowl to direct or regulate it in its 
courſe, and to turn it from a ſtraight line. 
Figuratively, an influence, propenſity, or any 
thing which directs the courſe of a perſon's 
iCtions to a particular end. SyNon, Theſe 
words riſe gradually; inclination implyi 

ſomething leſs ſtrong than propenſion 3 propen- 


fron than bias : The firſt leads us to an object, 


the ſecond draws us, the third drags us. Ju- 
clination is greatly owing to education, propen- 
on to cuſtom, bias to conſtitution, : 

To BIAS, v. a. to influence a perſon ts 
any particular meaſures of conduct. 

BIB, /. [from bibo, Lat.] a piece of linen 
put under the chins of infants when feeding, 
to keep the victuals which are ſpilt from their 
cloaths ; likewiſe a piece of linen pinned on the 
front cf the ſtay of thoſe of more advanced years. 

BIBA'CIOUS, a. {tibax, Lat.] much ad- 
dicted to drinking; or drinking to exceſs. 

BIBA'CITY, /. [bibacitas, Lat. ] the quality 
of drinking too much. | 

B1'BBER, J- | from bibs, Lat.] a perſon who 
drinks to excels, 

BI'BLE, /. [SIN Gr. ] the volume con- 
taining the great truths of religion and condu@ 
revealed trom heaven by God, comprehending 
the Old and New Teſtaments; though ſome- 
times applied to the Old only, as the word 
Teſtament is reftrained to the New. The 
tranſlation of this ſacred volume was begun 
very early in this kingdom, and ſome part of 
it was done even by king Alfred. Adelmus 
tranſlated the Pſalms into Saxon in 709; other 
parts were done by Edfrid, or Ecbert, in 230; 
the whole by Bede, in 731. Treviſa publiſh- 
ed the whole in Engliſh, in 1357. Tindal's 
was brought hither in 1534; reviſed and al- 
tered in 1538; publiſhed, with a preface of 
Cranmer's, in 1549. In 1551, another tranſ- 
lation was publiſhed, which being reviſed by 
leveral biſhops, was printed with their altera- 
tions in 1560, In 1697, a new tranſlation was 
publiſhed by authority, which is that in pre- 
ſent ul-, - 

BIBLIO'GRAPHER, JS. [from Biz; and 
pa, Gr. ] one who writes or copies books. 


BIiBLIO THE'CAL, a. belonging to a li- 


brary. d 
BI'BULOUS, 3. [ bus, carr? that which 
ſucks or drinks any fluid cr moiſture. ; 
BICE, /. in Painting, a blue, or bluiſh- 
green colour, 

BI'CESTER, or BU'RCESTER, a town 
in Oxfordſhire, with a market on Fridays, for 
cattle and ſheep ; and four fairs, on Friday in 
Eaſter- week, firſt Friday in June, Auguſt 5, 
Dec. 13, for horſes, cows, pigs, ſheep, wool, 
toys, Sc. It is a long ſtraggling place, and 
56 miles from London, 

To BICKER, v. . [bicre, Brit.] to ſkir- 
miſh, or quarrel; to tremble, or quiver, or 
move back wards and forwards, 

BICKE&ER, /. one who is quarrelſome, 
BICKERING, F. a quarrel, ſkirmiſh, or 


luddcy 


— 


BI 


ſudden attack, oppoſed to à ſet or pitched 
battle. 

RI CORNE, or BICO R NOS, a. | 6:cornis, 
Lat.] that which has two hurns. 

To BID, v. 4. [preter I bid, bad, bade; 1 
have bid, or bidder} [biddan, Sax. ] to requeit, 
or invite a perſon as a gueſt; to order or com- 
mand; to offer a ſum for the purchaſe of a} 
thing; to publiſh, or proclatm. SyNon, To 
bid, intimates direction to perform, whether the 
perſon directing has any authority for ſo doing. 
To erder, implies the excrciſe of authority, 

BI'DDEN, part. peſ}. from Bip, 

BIY/DDENDEN, a town in Kent, whoſe fair 
is kept Nov. 8, for cattle and horſes. 

BYDDER, /. one who offers a price for any 
commodity. | | 

BYDDEFORD, a ſca-port town in Devon- 
ſhire z diſtant from Londen r61 computed, 
and 2021 meaſured miles, Its fairs are on 
Feb. 14, July 18, Nov. 13, for cattle. The 
market is on Tuc{day, | 

BI'DDING, J. command, and order, in- 
cludin? generally the idea of a ſuperior. 

To BIDE, v. a. [6idan, Six,] to endure, 
or ſuffer, Neuterly, to dwell, live, remain, 
or continue in a place. 

BIDE'NT AL, a. | biden:, Lat.] that which 
has two teeth. Figuratively, that which has 
two prongs. 

BI DING, F. conſtant ſtay or refidence in 
a place, 


BIE'NNIAL, a. [ 5iennis, Lat.] that which 


continues, or has been, fer two years, 

EIER. [beer] ſ. | beer, Sax. ] a frame of 
wood on which dead perſons are carried to the 
grave. | 

BiE'STINGS, ſ. [byſling, * in Farm- 
ing, the firſt milk given by a cow after calving, 

BIFA'RIOUS, «. | biforius, Lat.] double, 
two-fold, what may be underſtood two ways. 

BI'FEROUS, 2. [ ferens, Lat.] bearing 
fruit twice a year. 

B' FIB, a. | bifidus, Lat.] cut, cleft, or di- 
vided into two parts. 

B:'FOLD, a. twofold, double. 

BIIO'RMED, a. [ fermi, Lat.] com- 
pounded of two forms; ſomething that 1s 
double ſhaped, 

_ BIFO'ROUS, 2. [ian and forum, Lat.] 
an opening with double doors. 

BIFU'RCATED, a. [bine and furca, Lat.] 
an inſtrument with two fores or prongs. 

BIG, a. applied to dimenſions, large, im- 
menſe, ſwelling out, Joined to with, or 
% pregnant; with child. Sw-lling or dif 
tended with grief. Applied to a perſon's looks 
or words, prond; haugbhiy. SYNoN, The 
word rat is a general term, ftgnifying 
any thing conſiderable in bulk, extent, 
quality, number, Sc, Thus we fay, a great 
houſe, a great road, A pra weight, a great 
many, a great famine, a grit heppineſs. The 
v.ords big and ene xe more cucumſcribed: 
big lies grentncis of bulk, ge gr. ates 


| 


rr 
* 


of extent, Thus we fay, a big man 
ſtone; but a large room, a large field, 


ther before the death of his firſt wife, 


marriage, or t 
lame time; Which is felony by the lay, 


to fails filled with wind; with chi 
nant. 


of an infant, coverin 


mould of it warm. 


BIL 


, a by 
BI'GAMIST, /. one who has marrieg 209. 


bigamia, low Lat.] a doubj 
aving of two wives a 


BUGAMY, 


fe 


BIG-BE'LLIED, a. ſwelling out; apy. 
ld; Prey. 
BUGGIN, ſ. [beguir, Fr.] the under 


g the hind-part gf ;. 
head, and made cloſe, to keep he a 


PIT be We — 
* 


BUGGLESWADTE, a town in Bedford 
with a market on Tueſdays, and five fair, . 
February 13, the Saturday in Likes 
Whit- Monday, Joby 22, and Oftober 28, 5, 
all ſorts of cattle, It is ſeated on the 4 
Ivel, over which it has a handſome fon. 
bridge. It is much more conſiderable thay 
was fermerly, on account of the great gunb. 
ern road which runs through it, aand hx, 
veral commodious inns for travellers, h 
one of the greateſt barley markets in Englyy 
and lies 10 miles N. W. of Bedford, an 4; 
N. N. W. of London, 

BIGHT, ſ. [gen, Sax. ] the ciraun, 
rence of the coil of a rope, oppoſed to its en 
or extremit:es, | 

BUGNESS, /. largeneſs, with refed i 
quantity, bulk, or dimenſions. 

BI'GOT, /. | ſuppoſed to be &erived im 
Rollo's refuſing to kiſs the toe cf Charles; 
Vth of France, when he received his dub 
in marriage, and the inveſtiture of the dib. 
dom from him, with this Gothic expreſhy 
Ne ſe by God, on which account he was alk 
by the king a bigot] a perſon Frongly nds 
moveably attached to any religion or opinin, 
notwithſtanding the ſtrongeſt reaſon una 
convince him by a contrary party, Uſedin 
bad ſenſe. 

BI'GOTED, 3. obſtinately prepofſelkd 1 
favour of a perſon, or opinion. 

 BVGOTRY, /. unreaſonable firmith 
obſtinacy, or attachment to any ary! 
opinion. | 

BILANDER, /. a ſmall ſhip or wh 
broad and flat, uſed for conveying gools 8 

lace to place. | 

BI'LBE:RY, g. a ſmall purple berry" 
ſweetiſh and ſharptaſte, uſed ſometimes tarts 

BI'LBO, ,. a rapier or ſword. 

BI'LBOES, /. a fort of ſtocks, for pub 
ing offenders on board a ſhip. ; 

BI'LDESTON, a town in Suffolk, 
market on Wedneſdays, and two sacht 
aſh-Wedn. fday, annd Holy-Thuriday, 
one large church, about a quarter cf it 
trom the town, and an anabaptiſt naß 
It is ſeared on the river Breton, and coo 
about 300 low houſes. It was formerſ® 
for Saut I blues, and blankets; but# 
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_ mol the only buſine's oi 1 
| 4 


B 1 IL 


It is 12 miles 8. E. of 


yarns 


| ſpinning 1 N. E. of London. 


1 
Bury and 67%, Lat. I in Anatomy, a yellow 
BILE, / Lili, Lat] ſeparated from the 


3s or ; 
Y dos * liver, collected in the gall 
0 


; lower end of 
bladder, and diſcharged * the lower | 


W +: duodenum. 
71 l, J. Lide, 
ſwelling or tumour, 
GE, / Cole: Sen.] that part of a ſhip's 
bottom on which, together with the keel, ſhe 
ofts, when a-ground. Bilge-wvater, that which 
36 a ſhin's bottom, on account of its flat- 
| — s, and cannot go to the well. Bilge pump, 
10 chat which is applied to the ſide of a ſhip, 
5 exhauſt or pump out the bilge-water. 
To BILGE, v. 1. a ſea term, to damage, 
or break the boards of a ſhip or veſſel] againſt 
a rock, ſo as to _— a * for the water 
j ring a lea 
* N as Tfrom bilis, Lat.] im Anato- 
my, that which belongs to, or conveys, the bile. 


Sax. ] a red inflammatory 
very ſore, and cured by 


wot Pry — _ — * 


1 BILLINCGSGATE. /. a gate, port, or ſtairs, 
be, on the river Thames, London, noted for the 
q Neeſort of fiſkermen and fiſherwomen. Figura- 


—— . 3 9 
N . TY 1 * — p 
ded ne. a 4 Abb 
c „ 9 


tirely, low abuſe and ſcurrilous language, al- 
ding to that which is made uſe of by thote 
ho trequent this place. 

W BILINGUOUS, a one who ſpeaks two 
W-nguages, In Law, it ſignifies a jury which 
iſſes upon a foreigner for a crime committed 
Sn Er:land, whereof part are Engliſh, and 


5 1tt Wart forcigners. a 

[ok BIUL!OUS, a. conſiſting of bile, 

lib To IL, v. a. [bi den, Teut. ] to cheat; 
ede o detreud; to contract a debt, and run away 
alk 1thout paiing it. 


= BILL, /. {Zile, Sax.] the horny ſubſtance 
WS: otu>cr2ing and ſtanding out trom the head 
WS 2 fos!, and forming its mouth; a beak. 
Sn Huſbandry, an edged tool, with a hooked 
int, of an axe kind, fitted to a handle, and 
cd to lop trees. If the haadle be ſhort, it 
WS named a band-bili; but if long, a bedge- 
=. In Trade, a written or printed account 
Wy goods delivered to, or work done, by a per- 
Wn. In Commerce, a common obligation 
Wo" dy one perſon to another, or a writing 
erein a perſon obliges himſ-If to pay a ſum 
= mcncy to another at a certain time. Bil 
cred:! is that which is given by one perſon 
another, impowering him to take up money 
bis correſpondents in foreign countries. A 
entry is an account of goods entered at the 
ſom-houſe, either inwards or outwards, 
nlioning the perſon exporting, &c. the qua 

and ſpecies of the goods, where exported to, 
d from whence, Bill of exchange is a piece 
paper drawn by a perſon. on another in a dif. 
ent place or country for money received by 


n at home, Bill of lading is a memorandum 
aknowledemen 


ſerof a vellel, of his 


board, together 


s 
*if 
» 


BIL 


them as conſigned. Bill of parcels is an ac- 


| count given by the ſeller or buyer of the ſeveral 


goods bouvyht, and their prices. Bill of ſale 
is a ſolemn contract under ſeal, whereby a 
perſon transfers all right and intereft he has 
in his goads to another, Bill, in Law, is a, 
ſingle bond without a condition; a declara- 
tion in writing, expreſſing ſome grievance or 
wrong done by the perſon complaiaed of, In 
Parliament, a writing containing ſome propo- 
ſals offered to the Houſe to be paſled into a law. 
A phyſician's preſcription. A bi of mortality 
is a bill, giving aa account of the number of per- 
ſons dying within certain limits and times. A 
bill of fare, an account of the dithes of 
an entertainment, or of the proviſions ia 
ſeaſon. 

To BILL, . . to join bills together, Fi- 
guratively, to careſs with great fondneſs, in al- 
lufion to the manner of doves joining their bills 
together. 

BILLE'RICAY, a town in Eſſex, with a 
large market on Tueſdays, and two fairs, on July 
22, for horſes; and on October 7, for cattle in 
general, It is ſeated on a hill; nine miles 8. 
by W. of Chelmsford, and 24 E. of London. 

BI'LLET, , {biller, ''r.] in Heraldry, is a 
hearing in form of a long iquare. They are 
ſuppoſed to repreſent pieces of gold or filver. 
bot Guillim thinks they repreſent a letter 
ſealed up; and others take them for bricks. 
Alſo, a log of wood cut for fuel. Alſo, a 
note or ticket given by the conſtable of a pa- 
riſh or hundred, to quarter ſoldiers at public- 
houſes. Allo, billet-doux, or a ſoft billet; 
a love-letter. Among fox-hunters, it {;gnifies 
the ordure or dung of a fox. | 

BULLIARDS, Ff. [it has no ſingular] [8:/- 
lard, Fr.] a kind of game played on an oblong 
table, fixed exactly horizontal, and covered 
with a cloth, with little ivory balls, which 
are driven by the oppoſite parties into hazards, 
holes, or pockets, placed at the ends and ſides _ 
of the table. 

BI'LLINGHAM, a town of Northumber= 
land, with a market on Tueſday and Saturday, 
and a fair on Saturday after September 15, 
for black cattle, ſheep, linen and woullea 
cloth. It is 28 miles W. of Newcaſtic, and 
300 N. N. W. of London. A 

BULLINGHURST, a village of Suſſex, four 
miles S. S. W. of Horſham, with one fair, on 
Whit- Monday, for horned cattle and ſheep. 

BI'LLION, J. [Fr.] in Coinaye, a baſe 
metal, either of gold or filver, in which cop 
per is predominant. 


t, under the hand of the 
1s having received goods 
with a premiſe to deliver 


BILLOW, F. a large, high ſwelling, hol- 
low wave. SY>on, We cut through the 
waves j are lifted by the ſurges 3 toſled and 
daſhed by the Set 

To BFLLOW, v. n. to ſwell or grow tem- 
peſtuous ; to riſe in large heaps like the ap- 
vearance of billowVs. 

BI'LLOWY, o. form 


; y, tempeſtuous, (wel. 
_ g 4nto large waves, | 


BI“ S- 


BIO 


BI'LYDEN, a ſmall town in Leicefterſhire,| 
with a market on Fridays, and two fairs, on 
April 23, and July 25, for pewter, braſs, and 
toys. It is nine miles S. E. of Leiceſter, and 
975 N, by W. of Londan. 

IN, /. [binne, Sax. ] a long ſquare frame, or 
cheft of wood, wherein corn, bread, &c. are put, 

BINAGAR, a village in Somerſetſhire, four 
miles N. E. of Wells, with four fairs, on 
Whit-Monday for all ſorts of eattle; on Whit- 
Tueſday for cloth and horſes; on Whit-Wed- 
neſ. for ſheep; and Whit-Thurſ. for horſes, 

BINARY, @. [from Jbinus, Lat.] two; 
double, 

BI'NBROKE, a town in Lincolnſhire, with 
a mean market on Wedneſdays, but no fairs, 
ſeated in a bottom, and has two pariſh churches, 
It is 30 miles N. E. of Lincoln, and 157 N. 
of Lor don. 

To BIND, v. a. [preter bound, bind] | bindar, 
Sax. ] to deprive a perſon of the free uſe of his 
limbs by bonds; to ſurround, encompais, con- 
fine, faſten together; to fix a bandage on; to 
compel, force, eſtrain. In Phyfic, to ſtop a 
Jooſeneſs, or make coſtive, To e 4 eK, 
to ſew the ſheets together, and place them 12 
a cover. With the word cver, to be obliged, 
under a certain penalty, to appear at a court 
of juſtice. SyNoN. We bind the feet and hands 
of a criminal; and we tie him to a ſtake. In 
the figurative ſenſe, a man is beurd when he 
is not at liberty to act; and he is tied when he 
cannot change his party, or quit it. Autherity 
and power bind : Intereſt and love tie. 

BINDER, //. one who binds books ; one 
who ties ſheaves together. In Surgery, a fillet, 
uſed to keep on the dreſſings of a fore, and 
rolled ſeveral times about it. 

BIN DING, ſ. that which is bound, wound, 
or tied round any thing; à bandage. 


BINE S-GREEN, a village in Suſſex, whoſe | 


fair is kept June 12, for pedlary. 
BINGHAM, a tow: of Nottinghamſhire, 
ſeated in the vale of Belvoir, now a mean 
place, and its market, which is on Thurſday, 
is ſmall ; but it has three fairs, on February 
20 and 21, for horſes; on the firſt Tueſday 
in May, tor horned cattle, ſheep, and hogs; 
and on November 8, chiefly tor foals and 
hogs. It is eight miles E. of. Nottingham, 
Dittant from London 108 miles. 
BUNGLEY, a town in the Weſt-Riding ot 
York ſhire, with two fairs, on January 25, for 
horned cattle; and en Auguſt 25, 6, 7, tur horn- 
ed cattle and linen cloth It is ſeated on the river 
Aire, near Skipton in Craven, zo miles W. by 
S. of York, and 212 N. N. W. of London. 
BI'NOCLE, ſ. [bias and ocalus, Lat.] in 
Dioptrics, a teleſcope ſitted with two tubes, fo 
that diſtant objects may be ſeen by both the 
eyes. 
 BINO/CULAR, s. that which has two 
eyes or nohte, 
BINQUO'MiAL, 3. in Algebra, a root, con- 
£4 nz only of two parts. 


| 


BIR 
who writes the lives of particular "A 
Map, Or. 


Ahh. 


* * 


one 
ſons. 
BIO'GR APHY, /. [Blog and 
writing the lives of men is called 
BI'OVAC, /. in military affa 
guard, performed by the whole arm wh 
any danger 1s apprghended from the — 8 
BI'PAROUS, a. bringing forth ty, ** 
time. *Ua 
BI'PARTITE, 3. [binus and partir 
having two parts anſwering to 4 —_— 
vided into two. ** 
BIPARTTITION, %. the act 
into two. 
BI'PED, ſ. [bipes, Lat.] that 
two feet, 
BI'PEDAL, a. [ bipedalis, Lat, 
length. F 
BIPE'NNATED, a. [ binus and penna, Lit 
having two wings. * 
BI'QUADRATE, or BIQUADRa'TIc 
4. [bis and guadra, Lat.] the next n 
above the cube, or the ſquare of the cube roo 
Biguadratic equation, in Algebra, is an is 
tion where the unknown quantity of the ws 
nas four eimenſions. Biguadratic power ig 
the fourth power of a number, or the ſquare 
ſquared, Biguadratic root of a number is, the 
| ſquare root ot the ſquare root. : 
BIQUUNTILE, a, [ bis and quintus, Lat.] 
in Aſtrology, an aſpect of the planets, where. 
in they are 144 dep. from each other, 
BIRCH, /. [ irc, Sax. ] in Botany, betul; 
it hath male and female flowers at a diſtance 
from each other. Linnæus places it in the 
4th fect. of his 21ſt claſs, There are four 
ſpecies. It is uſed for making 0x-yokez, 
hoops, ſmall ſcrews, panniers, brooms, wands, 
8 withies tor faggots, arrows, bolts, 
ſhafts, diſhes, bowls, ladies z alſo for fuel, 
great and ſmall coal. In Ruſſia and Poland, 
they cover houſes with the bark of the bird- 
tree, inſtead of ſlate and tile, Birch-broon, is 
a broom or beſom, made with the ſmall twig 
of the birch- tree. See BESOu. 
BIRCHEN, . made of birch, 
BIRD, ſ. [bird, Sax. ] one of the fix genen 
claſfes of animals; its body is covered with 
feathers, and has two wings, two legs, and? 
bill cf a firm, buny, or rather horny ſub- 
ſtance; and the females are all oviparows. 
Birds, in Heraldry, according to their ſever 
kinds, repreſent either the contemplative at 
active lite. They are the emolems of libeity, 
expedition, readineſs, ſwiftneſs, and feat, 
They are more honourable beings than 
Gſhes, becauſe they participate mere of att 
and fire, the two nobleſt and higheſt ck. 
ments, than of earth and Water. In the ble 
zoning of birds, if their wings be not dl 
played, they are ſaid to be borne cht. 
Prov. Birds of a feather flock tgerber,—I11 
in great want of a bird that will give 75 
for an te —One ud in the band is wworih 10! 
in the bp. —'Tis an i! bird that bearoys iti cus 


of Uviding 


Which hath 


] Wo feet in 


B!O'GRAPHER, /. IS and y,64u, Gr. } 


ne. Eve bird maff batch her zun LT 


BIR 


PD. OLT, /. [bird, and bolt, Sax. J a 
ſ N *. be in killing birds. 
RD. cAOE, ſ. a receptable made with 

j birds in. 
wire Ke CATCHER, or BI'RDER, ſ. one 
who lives by catching and ſelling birds, 
BI/RD-LIME, . a viſcid glutinous ſub- 
| fance, prepared different ways, but that in 
common uſe with us is made of holly bark. 
It is ſpread upon twigs, upon which the birds 
lighting are entangled, 
BI/RGANDER, /. a 


* CHAN, a very large town in 
Warwickſhire, with a market on Thurſdays, 
Ind two fairs, on the Thuriday in Whitſun- 
week, and on October 10, for hard-ware, 
cattle, ſheep, and horſes, It is no corporation, 
it being only governed by two conſtables and 
two bailiffs; and therefore free for any per- 
ſon to come and ſettle there : which has con- 


fowl of the gooſe 


the. buildings, but the trade, which 1s the 
moſt flouriſhing of any in England for all 
forts of iron-work, beſides many other curi- 
ous manufactures. The town ſtands on the 
ſde of a hill, forming nearly a half- moon. 
The lower part is filled with the work-ſhops 
and ware-houſes of the manufacturers, and 
conſiſts chiefly of old buildings. The upper 
part of the town contains a number of new 
and regular ſtreets, and a handſome ſquare, 
dlegantly built. It has three churches; one, 
in the lower part ef the town, which is an 
ancient building, with a very tall ſpire: the 
other is a very grand modern ſtructure, hav- 
ing 2 {quare ſtone- tower, with a cupola, and 
| turret above it: in this tower is a fine peal 
of ten bells, and a ſet of muſical chimes, 
which play ſeven different tunes, one for each 


== FX GP... es 


> w— 


7. day in the week. The third is now building, 
. It has a handſome free ſchool, endowed by 
, 


WW Edward II. It has alſo two chapels, and 
meeting · houſes for every denomination of Diſ- 
Eſenters. The houſes of this town amount 
to abaut 9 or 10,000, and their number is 
continually increaſing, etpecially fince they 
have enjoyed the advantage of a navigable 
canal to the town. Ir is 19 miles N. W. of 
Coventry, 4% S. E. of Shrewſbury, and 110 
N. W. of London. 

BIRT, ſ. a turbot. 


BIRTH, . [beorth, Sax.] the natural ex- 


cot duſcn of the fetus by the vagina 5 the act of 
ha bringing forth ; the entrance of a perfon into 
r de world ; any production; rank or dignity in- 
Wn ſerited by deſcent. In Sex affairs, a proper 
bla Place for a thip to ride in; the diſtance be- 
af cen a ſhip when under ſail, and the ſhore z; 


place feparated by canvaſs whertin the ſail- 


26 "= Accommodations, wherein a perſon has 
J ery thing that is convenient, 


BIR H-DAY, ſ. the d 


ä iy on which a per- 
ba comes into the world, ; 


r is born, 


tributed greatly to the encreaſe not only of 


B 18 


BI'RTH-NIGHT, /. the night on which 
a perſon is born, 

BI'RTH-PLACE, ſ. the town or place 
wherein a perſon is born, 


— 


BTRTH-RIGHT, F. the right which a 
perſon acquires by birth, generally applied to 
the firſt-born, 

BIRTH-STRA'NGLED, a. ſtrangled, chok- 
ed, or killed by ſuffocation, in coming ints 
the world, - 

BISCOTIN, ſ. [Fr.] a confection made 
of flour, marmalade, eggs, Ke. 

BI'SCUIT, [et]! /. [bis, Lat. and cuity 
Fr. ] a kind of hard dry bread, made entirely 
of wheat flour, mixed with leaven and warm 
water, baked for long voyages four times, and 
prepared ſix months before it is ſhipped. It 
will keep a whole year, Likewiſe a fine deli- 
cate paſtry, or cake, made of fine flour, eggs, 
almonds, and roſe water; or of flour, eggs, ſu- 
gar, and citron, or orange peel, and baked twice. 

To BISE'CT, v. a. | binus and ſeco, — 
in Geometry, to divide any line into two equ 
parts. 

BI SECTION, or BIS SECTION, f. in 
Geometry, the act of dividing, or the thing 
divided, into two equal parts. 

BI SHOP, /. [biſcop, Sax. ] a prelate, or 
per ſon conſecrated for the ſpiritual government 
and direction of the dioceſe, whoſe juriſdic- 
tion conſiſts in collating to benefices, ordain- 
ing prieſts and deacons, licenſing phyſicians, 
{urgeons, and ſchool-maſtess. The bp, are 
all peers of the realm, except the biſhop of 
Sodor and Man, who ſerms to be excluded 
that privilege, from his being nominated by 
the lord of that iſle, all the others being no- 
minated by bis majeſty, Next to the two 
archbiſhops, the biſhops of London, Durham, 
and Wincheſter, have always the precedence 
and the others follow according to the date of 
their conſecration, 

BYSHOP, /. a liquor made of water, wine, 
ſugar, and a Seville orange roaſted, 

BUSHOPS-AU'KLAND, a town in the 
biſhoprick of Durham, with a market on 
Thurſdays, and four fairs; on Holy Thurſday, 
the day following, June 18, and on the 'Thurſ- 
day before Old Michaelmas-gay, far cattle and 
ſheep. It 1s pleaſantly ſeated on the fide of a 
hill, and noted for its caſtle, beautifully re- 
paired about 100 years ago; for its chapel, 
whoſe architecture is very curious; and for 
its bridge. It is eight miles S. by W. of Dur- 
ham, and 2524 N. N. W. of London. 

BI SHOPS- CASTLE, a town in Shrop- 
ſhire, with a market on Fridays, and fix fairs; 
on Friday before Februaty 13, Friday before 
Good-Iriday, the Friday atter May-day, July 
5, September 9, and November 13, for ſheep, 
hor ned cattle, and horſes; ſeated near the river 
Clun; is a corporation; ſends two members to 
Parliament; and its market is much frequented 


try the Welch, It is 152 miles N. W. by W. 
of London. | 


| 


BI'SHOP 


BIS 


- BISHOP AND HIS CLERKS, ſome lit- 
dle iſlands and rocks on the coaſt of Pem- 
brokeſhire, near St. David's, dangerous to ma- 
xiners. 

BI'SHOPRIC, ſ. the province, diſtri, or 
dioceſe, which belongs to a biſhop. 

BI SHOPS-LYDIARD, a village in So- 
merſetthire, five miles N. W. of Taunton, 
with two fairs, on March 25, for bullocks, 
horſes, and ſheep; and September 8, for all 
ſorts of toys. 

BI'SHOPS-STORTFORD, a town of 
Hertfordſhire, with a good market on Thurſ- 
days, and three fairs, on Holy-Thurſday, 
Thurſday after Trinity-Sunday, and Oct. 10, 
for horſes and cattle; ſeated on the fide of a 
hill, and has ſeveral good inns; but the ſtreets 
are not paved, It has a large church, one 
Preſbyterian, and one Quaker meeting. Here 
was formerly a caſtle, called Weymore-caſtle, 
wherein a garriſon was kept; but there axe 
now no remains of it left, It is 12 miles 
N. E. of Hertford, and 30 N. by E. of 
London. 

BISK, ſ. [biſque, Fr.] a ſoup, or broth, 
made of different forts of fleſh boiled, accord- 
ing to Johnſon, 

BI'SLEY, a village in Glouceſterſhire, nine 
miles W. N. W. of Cirenceſter, with two fairs, 
on April 23, and November 12, fcr black 
cattle, ſheep and horſes, Diſtant 964 miles 
trom London 

BUSMUTH, ſ. in Natura} Hiſtory, is a 
genus of the fſemi-metais; its moſt uſual ap- 
pearance is in form of an ore, intimately mixed 
with filver, a large quantity of arſenic, and an 
earthy matter, which yields a blue colour, 
equal to the zaffre or ſmalt procured from 
cobalt. The ore is uſually of a bright ſilvery 
white, of an irregular ſtruture, ſometimes 
granulated. In the fuſicn of this ore, the ſul- 
phur and arſenic evaporate, and the reguline 
matter being thereby treed from its impriſoned 
fare, runs from the earthy matter, which re- 
mains fixed behind. It yields the famous coſ- 
metic magiſtery, and is a very valuable ingre- 
dient in the mixed metals uſed in caſting 
printers types, and for bell-metal, It is com 
mon in Germany, and frequently found in the 
tin-mines of Cornwall. 

BISSE'XTILE, /. [ſo called, becauſe the 
6th of the calends of March wos repeated in 
that year] [bis and ſexti/is, Lat.] a year con- 
taining 366 days, happening every four years, 
when a day is added to the month of February, 
to make up for the fix hours Which the fun 
ſpends in his courſe cach year, beyond the 
365 days uſually aſſigned to it. 

BISTRE, ſ. [Fr.] a colour made of chimney 

t boiled, and afterwards diluted, and made 
into cakes with gum-water. It is ved by 
painters to waſh their deſigns, inſtead of Indian 
ink, &c. 

BISTOU'RY, /. [%u Fr. ] a! urgeon's 
inſtrument, uſed in making inciſions. 


BIT 


{ BISU'LCOUS, @. [biſulcus, Lat. , 
two parts; bn N 1 Alek i 
BIT, /. [bitol, Sax. ] the effential 
bridle, which being put in the horſe 
the rider is Enabled to 
alſo the ſharp end of a piercer, 2ugre 
other iton inſtrument. The bir of a | 
that part which contains the wards, 
al o means as much as a perſon 
bi'es off at once. A ſmall Spani 
the Weſt Indies, 
penny. | 
16 BIT, V. as, 
mouth ; to bridle. 
BITCH, ſ. [ bitge, Sax.} the fe 
dog, m_ HIS cater Aal. my 
To BITE, v. @. {preter bir, part, 
bitten] | bitan, Sax. ] U wound, A L. 
vide with the teeth. To affect with Pain, . 
plicd to the cold; to make a perſon ung; 
applied to ſatire or reproach 3 to wound by 
ſharpneſs, applied to a ſword, &c. To mils 
the mouth ſmart, applied to the ſharp taſe i 
acid bodies. Figuratively, to cheat « & 
fraud. | 
BITE, /. the inciſion or wound mat: | 
any thing with the teeth; a ſharper, a ches; 
trick or fraud, 
BU TER, /. one that ſeizes with the tec, 
applied to a dog; one that readily or quick 
eee, a bait, applied to a fiſh; on: «y 
decerves or detrauds another by falſe ay: 
ances; a ſharper, | 
B'ITACLE, ſ. ¶ from bitt, Belg.] a h 
in the ſteerage of a ſhip, made of boards, w 
faſtened with wocden pegs, wherein the cn. 


paſs is placed. 
pa. of B17. 


Part of | 
$ Moyt 


UE 
By 
gener! 
il coin 
valued at ſeven Pence half. 


to put a bit into x horky 


BITTEN, are. 

BI'TTER, a. [Liter, Sax. ] that which a. 
cites a hot, pungent, and aſtringent taſte, li 
that of wormwood, Figuratively, wretch 
miſerable, painful, difagreeable, unpleig 
and hurtful. 

BUTTER, ſ. in Sea language, any tund 
the cable round the bitts, ſo that it mk 
let out gradually, or by degrees. What 
ſhip is Ropped by the cable, the is fad #4 
brought up by the bitter; likewiſe the at 
the cable wound or belayed about the bi 
called the bitter end. 

BI'TTERLY, ad, that which has 2% 
taſte, Figuratively, in a ſorrowful, pat 
harp, and ſevere manner; uſed ſometime 
expreſs the ſuperlative or higheſt degree; 
much, | 

BI'ITERN, ſ. [butour, Fr.] in Nun 
Hiftory, a bird with a long bill and legs, w 
feeds on fiſh, and is remarkable for its i 
called humping. 

BI'TTERNESS, /. a kind of sara! 
ſenſation, the reverſe to ſweetneſs. A 
to manner, ſeverity, auſterity. Applied 
proach, keenneſs, ſharpneſs, or ex*r3 
Applied to the paſhone, ſorrow , trouble, 
treſs. 


| 


| 
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„ [bittan, Sax. J two perpendicu- 
BITTS, /+ fee in the fore part of _ 
| n- deck ; their heads are braced 
_ he ev e, 3 ſeveral turns of the 
= ace taken over them, for ſecuring the 
ca 
ages t anchor. A 
Hi "ME, or BITU'MEN, /. in Natural 
tenacious, inflammable mine- 


Jar pieces of c 


| fat ! 
i . re, yields oil, and is not ſoluble in 


water. 


BHT MIN OUS, 4. 
ties of bitumen. 
ab VE, a. [binus and valve, Lat.] in 
Natural Hiſtory, applied to fiſh that have two 
ſhells, ſuch as oyſters ; and in Botany, to 
elants whoſe ſeed-pods open their whole length, 
C diſcharge their ſeeds, as peaſe. 
BIVA'LVULAR, 4. that which has two 


having the nature and 


hes Ax TIN E, ſ. a large wedge of gold, 
alued at 151. which the iking offers upon 
5 ival days. 

„ . a. [ blabberen, Teut. ] to re 
eil 2 ſecret through heedlelineſs or want of 
zution. Uſed neuterly, to talk or tattle, 
BLAB, ſ. a tell-tale; one who diſcovers 
crets through inconſideration, or too great a 
ropenſity to talking. : 

BLA'BBER, ſ. one who diſcovers a ſecret 
cough want of caution, and a great tondnefs 
r ſpeaking, 

BLACK, ſ. [blac, Sax.] abſence or want 


fre f light and colour, owing to a body's reflect- 
$ o g no rays of light, Dyers black, for ſtuffs 
1 f a high price, is compoſed of indigo, woad, 


oiled with allum, tartar, or aſhes of lees or 
ine, maddered with common madder, and 
ixed wich gall- nuts of Aleppo, copperas and 
mach, The beſt black cloth thould be firtt 
red blue, German black is made of the lees 
wine, burnt bones waſhed afterwards, and 
ound with burnt ivory, or peach -ſtones; that 
th ivory is the veſt, This is uſed by rol'ing- 
els printers. Ivory bark is ivory burnt be- 
een two crucidles, and ground with water, 
ed by patnters and jewellers to blacken the 
tom ground of the collets or bezels in 
ich they ſet diamonds. Spaniſh black, in- 
nted by the Spaniards, is burnt cerk. Lamp 
lam: black, is the ſooty ſmoak or ſoot ot ro- 


pa , received in ſheep-ikins, or pieces of coarſe 
ume! dens, fixed at the top of a chimney, wherein 
ce; x 1s burnt for that purpoſe, Curriers black 


made with gall-nuts, ſour beer and cold 
a, for the fir} blackening apphed tothe 
les; but of gill-nats, copperas, and gum 


ty Idic for the ſecond. Black atter the word 
„ ang the prepoſition „pen, implies ſullen, 

vor friendly, and is a ten of diſpleaſure, ** el. 
Anil black p me,” Nba teſp, Applied to more 


on, horrible, 


dle, or excethvely wicked. Joined 
Me h blue, it implies the colour of the cin, 
able, hone, by a hard bio; livid. Prov 

Will take ng ther bie: this dyers find by 


3 
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experience. It may ſignify that vicious per- 


ſons are ſeldom or never reclaimed.— He that 
wears black muſt hang a bruſh at bis back ,— A 
black plum is as ſweet as a white; ſignifying, 
that the prerogative of beauty proceeds from 
fancy.——4 black ben lays a white egg: I con- 
ceive the meaning of it is, that a black wo- 
man may bear a fair child, 

| To BLACK, v. 4. to make of a black co- 
our, 

BLACK, à. of a black colour. 

BLA'CK AMQOR, /.one whoſe complexiqn 
is naturally black. See NEGRO. 

BLA'CK BOYS, a village in Suffex, whoſe 
fair is kept October 6, for pedlars wares. 

BLA'CK-BROWED, a. having black eye- 
brows. Figuratively, dark, gloomy, diſma!, 
or threatening, 

BLA'CKBURN, a town in Lancaſhire, 
with a market on Mondays, and three fairs, 
on May 21, fer horned cattle, hortes, and 
toys; on September 30, for tays and ſmall 
wares; and on October 21, for horſes, horned 
cattle, and toys. It has its name from the 
brook Blackwater, which runs through it; and 
is ſeated near the river Derwent, 12 miles E. 
of Preſton, and 224 N. N. W. of London. 

BLA'CK-BURTON, a town in Yorkthire, 
whoſe fair is kept on Whit-Monday, for horned 
cattle, 

BLA'CK-CATTLE, /. in Huſbandry, a ge- 
neral term, including oxen, bulls, or cows. 

To BLA'CKEN, v. &. to make a thing 
black, which was of a different colour before ; 
to intercept the rays of light; to darken. 
Figuratively, to ſully a perſon's character by 
defamation or unmerited cenſure. 

BLACKGUARD, /. in low and familiar 
language, uſed to cogvey the idea of a per- 
ſon of mean circumſtances, dirty and ragzed 
dreſs, of bale principl.s, and worthy of con- 
tempt. 1 : 

BLACK-HEATH, a village nest Green- 
wich, in Kent, with two fairs; on . May 12, 
and Octob. 11, for bull»cks, hartes, and toys. 

BLA'CKISH, @. Ca and ijc, SAX. ] in- 
elining to a back colour; ſomewhat black. 

BLACK-LEAD, ſ. See Lu av. 

BLA'CKMOOR, a village in Eſſex, ſeven 
miles S. W. of Chelmsford, and has one fair 
on Auguſt 21, for cattle in genera. 

BLA*CKNESS, ſ. that quality of a body 
which arites from its refleQting few or 10 
rays, and is owing to its poroſity, the minurte- 
nels of its particles, and the rays of the ligne 
tuikering fo many reflections in the infice, that 
few return to the ſurface 3 want of light, or 
darkneſs, 

BLACK ROD, /. the uſher of the order 
of the Garter, fo called from bis black rod 
with a golden lion at the top. He attenes the 
king's chamber, and the houſe of lords in 
parlia nent. 

BLACK SFA, formerly called the Euxine 
Sea, lies beiween Eetepe ang Alia, buunded 

| on 
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on the N. by Tartary; on the E. by Mingre- 
na, Circaſſia, and Georgia; on the S. by Na- 
tolia, and on the W. by Romania, Bulgaria, 
and Beſſarabia. It lies between Lon. 33. and 
44: E. and from lat. 42. to 46. N. entirely 

rrounded by the Turkiſh dominions, who 
have the ſole navigation of it. 
once made an attempt to trade upon this ſea 
dat, by late treaties, they were obliged to give 
up all their fortreſſes upon it, and to abandon 
the navigation. 1 

BLA*CKSMITH, F. a perſon who forges 

the larger works in iron, and derives his name 
from their colour, which 1s generally black, 
from their not being poliſhed ; oppoſed to a 
<whiteſmith, who forges the ſmaller works, 
which are generally poliſhed. 
BLADDER, /. {| 6laddre, Sax.] in Ana- 
tomy, a thin dilatable membranous body, 
which ſerves as the receptacle of the urine af- 
rer its ſecretion from the blood in the kidneys, 
$tuated in the pelvis of the abdomen; in men, 
immediately on the rectum; in women, on 
the vagina uteri, It likewiſe fignifies a puſ- 
tule, bliſter, or the ſwelling of a membrane 
filled with any juice or fluid, ſuch as that 
which ariſes after ſcalding or burning, 

BLADE, ſ. [5/zd, Sax.] in Botany, the 
ſpire or leaf of grais before it grows to feed 
the green ſhoots or leaves of corn, which riſe 
from the ſeed, Hence that part of a ſword 
or knife is called a blade, from the former's 
reſembling a blade of graſs. Figuratively, a 
bold, enterpriſing, briſk, fierce, and gay perſon. 
BLADE, or BLADE-BONE, ſ. in Ana- 
tomy, the ſcapula, or ſcapular- bone, of a flat 
er triangular form. 

To BLADE, v. @. to furniſh with a blade; 
ro fit a blade to a handle, | 

BLA*'DED, 3. that which has leaves, 
ſpires, or blades, 

BLAIN, ſ. [blegene, Sax. ] a diſtemper in- 
cident to beaſts, conſiſting ot a bladder grow- 
ing at the root of the tongue, againſt the 
windpipe, which at length grows fo large as 
to ſtop the breath. Applied to human crea- 
tures, a puſtule or bliſter, 

BLA'KENEY, a village in Glouceſterſhire, 
with two fairs; on April 12, for horned cat- 
tic; and November 12, for the ſame, and fat 
hogs. 

To BLAME, v. a. | blamer, Fr.] applicd 
to perſons, to charge them with having done 
a fault. 

BLAME, ſ. the charging with wrong mea- 
ſures or faults. Figuratively, the defect which 
merits cenſure. Uſed with to, it implies that 
which deterves blame, or is blameadle. 

BLA'MEABIE, a. that which may be found 
ſault with, or cenſured. 

BLA'MEABLENTSS, ſ. that which ren- 
ders a thing faulty, or liable to blame or 
cenſure. 

PLA'MEABIY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
geferics centure or blame, 


defective; or deſerves no cenſure or bla 


The Ruſhans [| 


ject of cenſure or blame. 


 BLA'NCHER, /. the action, art, or me. 
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BLA'MEFUL, 3. that which hi h 
ſerves to be found fault wi b de. 
+ hn und fault with, cenſured, or 


BLA MELESS, a. that which js no 


me z 
h the 


a Mannex 
not meriting cen· 


uſed ſometimes, but ve 
particle of, e 
BLA*MELESSLY, ad. in ſuch 
as to be free from fault ; 
ſure, | 
BLA'MELESSNESS, 
renders a perſon or thing 


* 


. that quality which 
by no meang the oh. 


BLA'MER, ſ. the perſon who ce 
charges a perſon or thing with NE 
ing wrong. : 
BLAMEWORTHY, a. that which de 
ſerves cenſure or blame, including the idea of 
ſomething wrong or defective. 

To BLANCH, v. a. | blancbir, Fr. 
whiten a thing which A. before of 5s 8 
colour. Figuratively, to peel, applied to the 
peeling almonds, which diſcovers their kernel 
of a white colour. 


BLA'NCHER, /. one who makes any thing 
white; a whitener, 


thod of making any thing white. In Coin 
age, the method made uſe of to give the pieces 
that brightneſs and luſtre they have on their 


—_ as km. T. oc © ..-. 


firſt coming out of the mint. 

BLAND, a. [| b/andus, Lat.] ſoothing, mild, 
applied to language. Soft, temperate, applied 
to weather, 

BLA'NDFORD, a town of Dorſethire, - 
with a market on Saturdays, and three fairs, e 
on March 7, July 10, and November $, for = 
horſes, ſheep, and cheeſe. It is pleaſantly 
ſituated on the river Store, near the Downs, * 
and is a well inhabited place; but has been : 
ſubje&t to ſeveral dreadful fires, particularly * 
in 1731, when almoſt all the town was burnt * 
down, with the goods therein; but it was ſoon il 
rebuilt morc beautiful than before. It has the 
title of a marquiſate, and is 12 miles S. of 1 
Faliſpury, 18 N. E. of Dorcheſter, and 10 Ne 
W. by S. of London, dot 

To BLA'NDISH, vv. a. to infinuate one! 
ſelf into a perſon's favour z to ſooth, orallur, * 
Seldom uſed. | : * 

BLA'NDISHMENT, ſ. an infinvatin or « 
addreſs; foft, mild, and kind exprefſions, . wit 
which a perſon ſteals into the favour of ant or 1 
ther, | 1 

BLANK, 3. [b/anc, Fr.] whitiſh or pat, WR... 
applied to colour. That which is not unit ir; 
on. Uſed with che word lock, either expreſſed derſ 
ar underſtood, confuled, dejected, or ſhev10g to 20 
the ſigns of diſappointment. Applied io ve miſc 
that which has no rhime; but Milton, Thon. Bl 
ſon, and others, have ſhewn this to be th ing u 
moſt maſculine ornament of poetry, os Cann: 
brings our language to a nearer reſemblance nd t 
the Greek and Roman poetry, and fits * BI 

height beyond the poetry of the French the ; 


Jral:abh 
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Italians, i 

and ac . 

— fro languages to attain to. 
BLANK, /. in Commerce, 

that which has no writin 
jn order to be filled up. 


which has no prize 


iece is aimed at. 
re BLANK, v. 4. figuratively, 
diſappoint 3 to eraſe, bring to n 
render abortive. 


of wool, and uſed for beds. 


To BLA'N 
. 'y 
LA” : 
2 confaſion or diſappointment z 


whiteneſs; with paleneſs. 


with 


) ARE, v. n. | blaren, Belg. ] to bellow, 

r 9 0 _ mel any, like a lighted candle 

: , the wind. 

| —_— 1 5 a village of Cornwall, five 
miles N, W. of Foy, with one fair on Feb. 2, 

8 for horſes, oxen, ſheep, and a few hops. 

To BLASPHE ME, v. n. [ blaſpbemo, low 
be Lat.] ts ſpeak il! of God, his meſſengers, or 
* things relating to his ſervice, and comprehend- 
4 ed in his reveJation. In Law, an indigntty, or 
it injury offered tothe Almighty, by denying what 

is his due, or attributing to him what is not 
1 agreeable to his nature, Lindw . cap. 1. 
_ BLASPHE'MER, ,. one who utters diſ- 
reſpectful or irreverent things either of. God, 
ire, Chriſt, or any perſon in the holy Trinity, God's 
urs, meſſengers, or any thing relating to religion. 
for BLA'SPHEMOUS, a. that which is dif- 
ntly reſpectful or irreverent with reſpe& to God and 
Wl, heavenly things. 
been BLA'SPHEMOUSLY, «ad. in ſuch a man- 
larly man as is inconſiſtent with that reverence we 
ur owe the Deity; in ſuch a manner as to ſpeak 
ſoon ill of God and keavenly things. 
5 the BLASPHEMY, ſ. an oftering ſome indig- 
S, of nity to God, any perſon of the Trinity, any 
| 107 meſſengers from God, his holy writ, or the 
; doQrines of revelation, 
ones BLAST, /. [b/zft, Sax. ] a breath, puff, or 
allure, current of wind; the ſound made by blowing a 
| trumpet or other wind inſtrument ; a warm air, 
wat or other alteration in the atmoſphere, which 
ns, bf withers trees, or cauſes a peſtilence z the plague 
pf ut. or peſtilence. 

To BLAST, v. a. to infect with ſome 
vr pit, (ſudden plague or infection by means of the 
ruten ar; to cauſe a thing to wither; to ruin a 
xpreſel perſon's charaQer by ſpreading falſe rumours; 
ſbe vun to render an enterprize abortive, or make it 
to verk; miſcarr;, 

1 , BLASTING, J. in Mineralogy, the blow- 


ng up a vein of a mine by gun 
annot be broken uy by the ſpade, 
nd the ax, or ſoftened by fire, 
 BLA'TANT, a. [blattant, Fr, 
ke a calf, Seldom uſed, 


-powder, which 


the gad, 
] bellowing 


zich they muſt look up at with 
— it impoſſible for their 


a void ſpace, or 
g on it, but 1s left ſo, 
In Lotteries, a ticket 
drawn againſt it, Figura- 
tively, the mark or point which an arrow or 


to confuſe; 
othing, or 


BLANK ET, ,. [blanchette, Fr. ] a ſtuff made 
K ET, wv. a. to cover or wrap in 


ad. in ſuch a manner as cauſes 
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BLAZE, ſ. [blaſe, Sax. ] a flame, or the 
light of a flame, Figuratively, a ſpreading 
abroad; publication, or extending a report; 
likewiſe, the white mark on a horſe's forehead, 
reaching to his noſe, ; 

To BLAZE, v. a. uſed with upon, to 

ine, or give light, Figuratively, to make 
a thing univerſally known by report or rumour. 
Sometimes uſed with the words abroad and 
about, 

BLA'ZER, ſ. one who ſpreads abroad any 
report or rumour, Not much in uſe. 

BLA'ZEY (St.) See BASE (St.) 

To BLA“Z ON, v. a. [ blaſonner, Fr.] in 
Heraldry, to name all the paris of a coat, in 
their proper and technical terms, Figura- 
tively, to ſet out, deck, or adorn, To diſco- 
ver to advantage; to diſplay, To ſpread abroad; 
to make univerſally known, 

BLAZ ON, ſ. in Heraldry, the art of ex- 
preſſing the ſeveral parts of a coat of arms in 
its proper terms ; all perſons, beneath the de- 
gree of a noble, mu have their coats b/azoned 
by metals and colours; nobles by precious 
ſtones ; and kings and princes by planets. Bla- 
Zon is uſed figuratively for making any thing 
public; a p:mpous diſplay of any quality, or 


claiming reſpe& for any merit or dignity, 


To BLEACH, v. a. [| ablece, Sax. ] to whiten 
a thing by expoſing it to the air and ſun. Neu- 
terly, to grow white in the ſun or open air. 
BLEA'CHING, F. the art of making a 
thing white, which was not perfectly ſo be- 
fore, or which was of a different colour. 
BLE'AGON, a town in Somerſetſhire, whoſe 
fair is held the laſt Friday in Aug. for bullocks, 
horſes, ſheep, and all ſorts of toys. 
BLEAK, a. [6/zc, Sax. ] cold, ſharp, chill. 
BLEA'KNESS, ſ. extreme coldnefs, applied 
to the air. 


BLEA KT, à. cold or chilly, owing to the 
wing, 

BLEAR, [#/aer, Belg.] dim or fore with 
water or rheum. Applicd to the eyes, that 
which cauſes dimneſs of ſight. 

To BLEAR, v. a. to occaſion dimneſs of 
ſight; to make the eyes fore with water or 
rheum. Figuratively, to blind, or prevent the 
mind from taking notice of things. 

To BLEAT, v. a. | blatan, Sax. ] to make 
a noiſe like a ſheep, 

BL. EAT, /. [from the verb] the cry cf a 
1e2p, 

BLED, ſ. [/aen, Germ. ] a bliſter, 

BLED, part. from Bit £0. 

To BLEED, v. a, [preter. I bled, or ban 
bled] | bledar, Sax ] to loſe blood by a wound, 
Ic. to die by bleeding. Figuratively, to drop 
like thick or rich blood. Uſed act'vely, to ex- 
tract blood from a perſon by opening a vein 
with a lancet; to let blood. 

BLE'GON, See Bt RrA CON. 
To BLL MIS HI, v, a, to mark with any 
deſect; to ſpot, ſtain, or any other ways to 


rob a thing of its beauty, value, or perfection. 
Figuratively, 
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Figuratively, to defame ; to ruin a per ſon's 
reputation. 

BLE MIS H, /. applied to perſona! charms, 
a ſcar, or any thing that diminiſhes their per- 
fection. Applied to manufactures, a defect 
either in the making, or owing to ſome acci- 


0 


dent. Applied to moral conduct, a reproacn, prive a pe 
diſgrace, defect, or fault. inis ſight; to prevent a perſon ape x 
To BLENCH, v. . to ſhrink; to ſtart to darken. Figuritively, to render a thi? 
8 


back. To hinder; to obſtruct. Seldom uſed. 

To BLEND, v. „. [lendan, Sax. Ito mix or 
mingle things togetber imperfectly, or ſo as 
the ſeveral compounds may be diſcovered, ap- 

lied to the mixing of colours. 

BLE'NDER, /. a perſon who mingles things 
together, 

BLE/'NHEIM, a village of Germany in 
Suabia, rendered memorable for the victory 
over the French and Bavarians, obtained in 
AugvR 1704, by the Allies, under the m- 
mand of the Duke of Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene. In memory of this battle, the fine 
palace of Blenheim was built, near Weod- 
ſtock, at the charge of the government. It 
is ſeated on the W. fide of the Danube, three 
miles N. E. of Hochfted, 27 N. E. of Ulm, 
and 25 N. W. of Augſburg. Lon. 2. 30. E. 
lat. 48. 40. W. | 

BLENT, the obſolete Preterite of BUEN HD. 

To BLESS, v. 0. [preter. I, or bleft | 
Lear, Sax. ] to pray for, or wiſh happinets 
or good to a perſon; to praiſe tor happineſs re- 
ceived, or aſcribe our happincis to God; to 
confer every thing that can make a perſon per- 
fectly happy, applied to God. 

BLE'SSED, part. po//. of Br ESS. 

BLE'SSEDLY, ad. in a manner u hich com- 
municates the gre.tzit happinels that can be 
wiſhed, 

BLE'SSEDNESS, /. that quality which ren- 
ders a perſon extremely happy; the ſtate of 
conſummate felicity in heaven, Figurstively, 
the divine favour. 

BLE'SSING, /. a declaration of future hap- 
pineſs in a prophetic manner; a prayer in which 
happineſs is requeſted, Figuratively, the di- 
vine favour ; any means or cauſe of happinets; 
any great advantage r benefit, 

BLE'TCHINGLY, a town in Surry, whoſe 
fairs are held Tune 22, and Nov, 2, for horſes, 
bullocks, and toys. Diſtance 21 miles from 
London, 

BLEW, the Preterite of Brow. 

BLIGHT, /. [4/yche, Teut.] a diftemper 
that affects trees or plants in various manners, 
ſometimes the whole, and ſometimes only the 
leaves, occaſioned by an evil diſpoſition of the 
air, a; too ſevere froſte, cc. Figuratively, any 
thi-g which makes.an undertaking milcarry, 
or diſappoint* the perſon's expectations. : 

To BLIGHT, v. . to ſtop the vegetation 
of a tree; to render it barren; to wither. Fi- 

uratively, to batt, defiroy, kill, or wither. 

BIANO, a. | 51nd, Sax ] net avle to ice; 


deprived of fight. Figurativel 


eahly to be ſeen or found. 
can judge no colours, A man 


half blind than have bath bi 
fo blind as be that will not ſee? 


obſcure, and not eaſily comprehendeg, 


tercept the light, 
m.de uſe of to divert the eye or mi 

| - nd f 
attending to the deſign a perſon is rom 
on. 


ſon from ſceing, 


B L I 


Ys ignorant, 
object 3 dark 
Prov, 


with 
K Not 
Were better ty 3. 


5 eyes out, I, 


he particle te before the 


To BLIND, v. a. to de 


BLIND. /. ſomething made uſe 


| of to in. 
Figuratively, ſomething 


carrying 


To BLENDFOLD, v. a. to hinder 3 per- 


by folding or tying ſomething 


before his «© yes. 
BLIUNDEFOLD, a. with the eyes covered: 
with the eyes ſhut, Figuratively, without con: 
ſideration; without uſing our reaſon, 
BLUNDLY, ad. without fight, 
tively, ſcarcely or hardly to be perceived 
out examination; implicitly, 
BLUNDMAN's Burr, ſ. a play wherein x 
perion endeavours to catch ſome one of the 
company, after ſomething is tied over his eyes 
to prevent his ſeeing, 

— BLINDNESS, /. loſs of the faculty of 
{eeing, arifirg from the loſs or diſtemperature 
of the organs of the eye. Figuratively, ig. 
norance, or want of knowledge. 
BLI'NDSIDE, /. uſed figuratively, to ex- 
preſs the foibles or weakneſs of a perſon, which 
expoſes him to the artifices of others, 
BLUNDWORM, F. in Natural Hiftory 
the larger flow-worm, ſo called from the ſmall- 
neſs of its eyes, which hath induced ſome to 
think it has none; a kind of ſmall viper, the 
leaſt of the Engliſh venomous repriles. 

To BLINK, v. n. [| blincken, Dan. ] to wink 
with one eye; to ſhut one eye; to be blind of, 


Figurz- 
3 with - 


or to ſee obſcutely with one eye. | 
BLINKARD, /. one who has bad eye; 8. 
one who ſees but very dimly, Figurative!y, per 
one who diſcerns but very imperfeQly, | 
BLISS, ſ. [%%% e, Sax. ] joy arifing from the tim 
poſſeſſion of ſome great and important good; bod 
a ſtate of happineſs, or of the highet jeicity; a 10 
mot commonly applied to the happine(s « peru 
the heavenly manſions. Sy NON, Our baff. to f 
f neſs glares in the eyes of the world, and'er. hit 
poſes us often to envy. Out: elcig is only del 
known to ourſelves, and gives us continual or 
ſatisfaction. The idea of 6% extends deen ive] 
a life temporal, | 30 
BLISSFUL, 3. abounding with joy 3 fat. ar, 
ſeſſed of the higheſt degree of happine's. 10 
BLYSSFULLY, ad. in ſuch a manne 3 !p 
to ſhew the greateſt ſigns of Joy, OCCaJzones 0 70 
the poſſeſſion and enjoyment of happioe!s, F ene 
BLISSFULNESS, /. the quality or ate BL 
extreme joy, ariſing from the enjoyment of a A 
important and immenſe good. BLISTE * 


| 
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* [luyſter, Belg. ] a ſwelling. 
1 file with a watry flui 
after burning, ſcalding, &c, JE 
medicine which attracts the humours to a p 
ticular part, and by that 
ticle. IIS 
to * covered with bliſters, 
to raiſe bliſters by ry 
i: BLITH 2 of Northamptonſhire, wit 
a market on Thurſdays, and wo fairs, © 
Holy Thurſday for cattle and horſes; an 
on ORober 6, for ſheep and hope. 
ſeated on a rivalet, 
attic and a priory, | 
an En It is 23 miles N. W. o 
Newark, and 149 N. by W. from Lon 


gon. 


TER, wv. #. to riſe in bliſters 


ſome gcod. 
airy manner, 


crity and ſprięhtlineſs. 


. BLYTHSOME, a, very gay, airy, or 
orichtle 3 cheartul, 
a 1 To BLOAT, v. a. [ b/owwan, Sax. ] to ſwell 
go with wind. Figuratively, to ſhew pride by 
the looks or geſture, Neuterly, it implies to 
KL · look as if ſwelled by wind; generally applied 
ich to a perſon growing Jufty, but appe ring at the 
ſame time of an unſound or weax conſtitu- 
Is tion, 
all- BLO'ATEDNESS, /. the ſtate of a perſon 
to er thing puſted up with fat, or ſwelled with 
the wind. 
BLO'DBER, ſ. a bubble. Not in common 
Fink uſe. 
i of, BLO'BBER-LIP, ſ. a thick lip. 
BLO'B-LIPPED, or BLO'BBE R-LIPPED, 
ves; 4. that. which has thick lips, applied both to 
ver, perſons and things, 
BLOCK, /. [V, Belg. ] a heavy piece of 
n the timber, more thick than long; any maſſy 
200d; body; a piece of wood formed in the ſhape of 
city; a Kull, made uſe of by barbers to make their 
els of perukes upon; a piece 07 wood uſed by haters 
bappie bo derm or drels their hats on; the wood on 
dex · nich criminals are beheaded; nieces of wood 
s only longing '0 a ſhip, fitted with thives and pins 
minual or running rigzing to go through, Figura 
zeyond Vely, an obſtruction or impediment; a per- 
ot doll parts, flow apprehenſion, or re- 
; pat arkable ſtupidity. 
. 10 BLOCK, v. a. [b/equer, Fr. ] to ſtop up 
ar ar page; to incloſe a town fo as to hinder 


ay one from going tato, 
enerally uſed with & 
DLOCKA'DE 


es er bulwar 


or coming out of it. 
he particle up, 

„. [blockkuys, Teut. ] a for- 
„ erected to ſtop up or ſecure 
Pallage, In War, a kind of ſieve, wherein 
Ipallages and avenues are ſ-1zrd and ftopt ud. 


In Pharmacy, a 
means raiſes the cu- 


Uſed actively, 
burning; to apply a plaiſter, 


It 1s 
and h:c formerly bath a 
of which there are ſome 


BLITHE, a, [Vlithe, Sx.] gay, airy, joy- 
ous, ſprightly, owing to the enjoyment of 


BLI/'TALY, ad. in a joyous, ſprightly, or 


BLITHNESS, /. the ſtate of joyful ala- 
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reinforeements, nor intelligence, and are reduced 
to the neceſſity of ſurrendering or ſtarving. 


BiO'CKHOUSE, . a fortreſs built to ſe- 


cure a paſſage, and hinder any one from going 
through, 


To» BLOCKA DE, v. a. to ſeize upon, and 
block up all the avenues to a place. | 

BLOCKHEAD, /, a figurative expreſſion, 
uſed to imply a perſon of a dull apprehenſion 3 
| Want of parts and great ſtup'dity. 

BLO'CKHEADED, a. remarkably ſtupid, 

dull, and incapable of improving, 

BLO'CKISH, a. like a blockhead. 
BLO'CKISHLY, ad. after the manner of 
a perſon remarkable tor his ſtupidity ; like a 
blockhead. 
BLO'CKISHNESS, /. great dulneſs of ap- 
prehenſion; or ſtupidity. 
BLO'CKLEY, a village in Worceſterſhire, 
though incloſed by Glouceſterſhire, ſeven miles 
S. E. of Eveſham, and has two fairs, on Tueſ- 
day after Eaſter-week, for cattle, and on Oc- 
tober 10, for hiring ſervants. 


BLOCK-TIN, /. that which is pure and 
unwrought, 
BLO'CKWOOD, /. in Trade, the log- 
wood, brought from Honduras, and uſed in 
dying blacks. 
BL. C MARV, ſ. {from bloma, Sax. ] the 
firſt forge in an iron work, through which the 
metal piſſes after it has been firſt melted from 
the mine, 
BLOOD, [8/ud] f. [load, Sax. ] a red warm 
Auid, circulating by meaas of the veins and 
arteries through every part of an animal body. 
Blood is uſed figuratively, for family-kingred, 
deſcent, life. Joined with Het or cc, a mild 
or warm diſpoſition z a perſon of a warm or 
ſanguine temperz a rake. Joined with , 
uſed in ſcripture to fignify human nature in 
its corrupt ſtate, or the fate of unaſſiſted rex- 
ſon. The juice of vegetables. 
To BLOOD, wv. 2. to ſtain with blood; 
to let blood. 
BLOO'D-HOT, a. that which has the 
ſame degree of heat as the blood, 
BLOO'D-HOUND, ſ. a hound that fol- 
lows by the ſcent ; ſeizes with great fiercenels, 
will not quit the track of the perſon he pur- 
ſues, and is trained to the ſport by blood. 
BLOO'DILY, ad. in a cruel favaze man- 
ner; inclined to murder or bloodſhed. 
BLOO'DINESS, /. the ſtate or appearance 
of a thing ſtained with blood, 
BLOO'DLESS, a. without blood; having 
no blood. Figuratively, dead; pale. 
BLOODSHED, /. murder, occaſioned by 
giving a perſon a wound by which he bleeds to 
death; flaughter. | 
BLOO'DSHEDDER, ,. one hq - murders 
another, 
BLOO'DSHOT, or BLOODSHO'TTFYN, 
4. a diſtemper in the eyes wherein the bloac - 


of 
d, 


r 


) 


h 
n 


d 


f 
* 


as the belieged can neither receive proviſions, 


veſſels are ſo diſtended as to make them apyurar 


of a bloody colour. 


M 2 BLOOD. 
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BLOO'DSTONE, ſ. in Natural Hiſtory, 
a mineral of a green colour, ſpotted with a 
blood-red, hard, ponderous, compoſed of pointed 
needles, and generally found in iron mines. It 
is uſed in medicine as a ſtyptic, or to ſtop 
blood ; and by goldſmiths and gilders to poliſh 
their works. 

BLOO'DY, a. ftained with blood. Figu- 
ratively, cruel; murderous. . 

BLOO'DY-FLUX,/. See DySrNTERY-. 

BLOO'DY-MINDED, a. cruel; inclined to 
murder, or bloodſhed. 

BLOOM, ſ. [ lum, Teut.] in Botany, the 
flower on fruit-trees and plants, which pre- 
cedes their fruit. The fine blue ſubſtance ap- 
peating on plums, &c. Figuratively, a flouriſh - 
ing ſtate, which may admit of increaſe and 
improvement, 

To BLOOM, v. #. to produce bloſſoms or 
flowers. Figuratively, to flouriſh ; to be in a 
flouriſhing ſtate. 

BLOO'MY, a. full of bloſſoms or flowers, 
Figuratively, in a ſtate of vigour or perfec- 
tion; in a flouriſhing ſtate, 

BLO'SSOM, ſ. [5loſme, Sax.] in Botany, 
the flower which afterwards turns to fruit on 
trees or plants, 

To BLO'SSOM, v. . to put forth flowers 
or bloſſoms, which afterwards turn to fruit. 

To BLOT, v. a. [V ottir, Fr. ] to drop ink 
on a paper or other ſubſtance; to efface or dafh 
out any word with ink; uſed with out. Fi- 
guratively, to render a thing imperceptible, or 
inviſible; to efface; to ſtain, ſully, or diſgrace, 
To make black ; to darken. 

BLOT, /. a ſpot of ink dropped by acci- 
dent on paper; a daſh of the pen on a word, 
in order to efface it. Figuratively, a ſtain, or 
any thing which cauſes diſgrace, applied to 
character. 

BLOT CH, ſ. a ſore, puſtule, or any erup- 
tion of the ſkin, which conveys the idea of a 
defect. 

To BLOTE, v. a. [en, Belg. ] to ſmoak, 
or dry with ſmoak ; hence 6/oted, or red her- 
rings. Scldom uſed. 

BLOW, [6/3] /. { blowe, Sax. I a ſtroke given 
with the fiſt or any weapon, Uſed with at, a 
ſingle attempt; a ſudden event; at once. 
„They loſe the province at a blow.” Dryd. 
The act of laying cr depoſiting eggs in fleſh, 
applied to flies : & The bleu of flies.” Chapm, 

To BLOW, [4/3] v. n. [pret., Set, part. 
paſl, blown] [blawan, Sax. ] to move, applied 
to the action of wind. Uſed ſometimes im- 
perſonally, with the particle it, * It 6/9205 a 
happy gale.” Dryd. To breathe upon; to iound 
by means of wind. Let the prating organ 
bie. Dryd. To ſound a muſical inſtrument 
by the breath. Uſed with over, to pals or 
ceaſe without producing damage.“ When the 
Norm is Hun over — how bleſt is the ſwais!“ 
Grarv. Uſed with up, to mount in the air, 
applied to the effect of gunpowder, !* Some 


BLU 


No. 59. Uſed actively, to drive or 
the force of wind; to increaſe a fire 8 
of a pair of bellows; to breathe wn: 
ſound a wind inſtrument by the breath, « Ther 
loud up-lifted angel trumpets 5%.“ 1 
Uſed with out, to extinguiſh by the wing : 
breath. Uſed with pn, to become ke 
mon ; to become contemptible on account a 
its being univerſally known, even to the vl. 
gar; to be ſtale. 
To BLOW, [613] v. 3. [bloxwan, Sax.) : 
Botany, to ell J nl to ruby, , 
BLO'WER, Lier] J. among Minen,; 
melter of tin. "no 
BLO WING, (613-ing] the act of ſom. 
ing glaſs into its various ſhapes, by breathing 
or blowing with the mouth through the blos. 
ing pipe, 
BLO'WZE, ſ. a female of a healthy rudy 
countenance, or one whoſe hair is generally 
diſorder, 
BLO'WZY, a. ruddy-faced, or with th 
hair diſordered, 
BLU'BBER, ſ. the fat part of a 
which contains £ oil, F * 
To BLU BBER, v. a. | imbabolare, Ital.] u 
weep in ſuch a manner as to make the che 
ſwell. Uſed actively, to ſwell the cheeks uit 
weeping. 
BLU'BBERED, part, ſwelled, big, or lay, 
apphied to the lips. 


BLU'DGEON, ſ. a ſhort ſtick, having: ; 
end loaded with lead, &c, uſed as an offen $8 
weapon. * 

BLUE, 3. [formerly ſpelt ble, B/, v 
of a blue colour, Uſed ſubſtantively for a = 
of the primitive colours of the rays of ligt by 
and among dyers for one of the five ft : - 
or mother colours, of which they form th: il 
others. It is made of woad, ſmill word, a N 1 
vouede, or indigo. To /2c& lune upon a petri, 6 
is to behold him with an unfavourable alpet, 0 * 
or forbidding countenance, Fe 

To BLUE, v. @. to make of a blue col 16 


to give linen a blueiſh caſt by dipping then 
into cold water, wherein ſoap and indigo ba 
been diſſolved, 

BLU'ELY, @. like a blue colour; bluk, 

BLUE'NESS, ſ. that quality which den 
minates a thing blue. 

BLUFF, a. applied to the looks, big, ſ* 
ing, furly. | 

To BLU'NDER, v. . [3lunderen, Bey] 
to be guilty of a groſs miſtake, ineluditg be 
ſecondary idea of contempt. Uſed aQrely, 
go in a confuſed manner in queſt or ſear 
To mix ignorantly and by groſs miſtake. | 

BLU'NDER, ſ. a groſs miſtake, 2 
both to actions and words, and cariyit; 
it the idea of groſs and ridiculous Rupid'y 

BLU'NDERBUSS, /. a kind of gu! 
fuſce, whoſe barrel is generally made of 7 
and may be charged with ſeveral bullets. ©” 
guratively, a perſon guilty of groſs and 


of the enemy magazine? blew up." Tatler, 


culous miſtakes either in actions ot wt 


1 
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. one who cannot diſ- 
BLU DER, e ee; one who 4 


5 hin * . 
2 1 grad = ridiculous miſtakes either 


ö 


1 age. 
Ee, Tepties to the point or edge 


ich will not pierce or 
of e weapon, that nn neſs, oppoſed to 
mw _ in politeneſs of behaviour; 
_ * — or politeneſs; not eaſily to 
oe penetrated. 

FP To BLUNT, v. 

of the . or 3 
: it from pie . 
25 wy the vines S any paſſion. 

. 1 a e 0 
ix, ad. 2 lied to edge tools, not 
able to pierce or cut. Applied to behaviour, 

W without ceremony, politeneſs, elegance, or 
|  LUNTNESS, ſ. want of edge, point, or 

# ſharpneſs, applied to weapons. Plainnefs, 
cabruptneſs, want of ceremony, or politeneſs, 

3 ied to manners. 0 
. 1 ſ. [ borray Span.] a blot or ſtain. 
W Ficuratively, a defect, 5 
To BLUR, v. 4. to efface, eraſe, or ren- 
ber 2 thing imperceptible. Figuratively, to 
Ain, applice to credit, behaviour, or reputa- 
4 To BLURT, v. à. to ſpeak, diſcover, or 
Leclate, without conſideration, or notwith- 
WT f:.nding caution to the contrary. Uſed with 
de particle our, 
= To BLUSH, v. n. [bloſen, Belg. ] to redden, 
or grow red in the face at being c arged with 
W any thing that excites ſhame, or ſeeing any 
WS thing immodeft. Figuratively, to bear the 
Colour of a bluſh. Uſed with at before the 
WW cauſe. Prov, Bluſhing is Virtue's colour. 
= BLUSH, ,. a redneſs of the cheeks occa- 
WT foned by the conſciouſneſs of ſome defect, or 
the fight of ſome unchaſte object. Figura- 
reel, any red colour, With the word firſt, 
WE ſudden appearance, or at firſt ſight, 
ro BLU'STER, v. n. [from S %, Sax. ] to 
7 0ar, applied to the noiſe of che wind ina ſtorm. 
WF iguratively, to make a noiſe, bully, hector, 
Wi wagger, or be tumultuous through a vain per— 
oon or conceit of a perſon's importance. 
BLU'STER, ſ. the roaring noiſe occaſioned 
dy the violence of the wind. Figuratively, 
he height or noiſy turbulence of anger or 
ain conceit. 

BLU'STERER, /. a perſon who makes a 
eat noiſe from a conceited opinion of his own 
Importance; a bully, 

BLUSTROUS, a. applied to the wind, 
making a great noiſe from its violence. Ap- 
lied to perſons making a noiſe, and aſſuming 

e urs of thoſe who are of ſome importance. 

BL!" THBOROUGH, a town in Suffolk, 
ated on the river Blyth, over which it has a 
= It is now gone to decay, but is a 
ang on the road to Yarmouth, and has 

Rely handſome church, It has but one 


v. a, to ſpoil the ſharpneſs 
weapon, ſo as to 
Figuratively, to 
« Blunt 


BOA 
fair, and that for toys, on April 5. Dift. from 
London 98 miles. 
BMI, /. a note in muſic. b 5 
BO, interj, a word uſed to excite terror; 
according to Sir William Temple, from Boz 
an old northern captain, whoſe very looks 
terrified his enemies. | * 
BOAR, /. [formerly ſpelt bore} [bar, Sax. ] 
the male hog. 4 
BOAR-SPEAR, ſ. a ſpear uſed in hunting 
wild boars, | : 
BOARD, . [bred, Sax.] a piece of tim- 
ber ſawn thin for the uſe of building; when 
thick, it is called a plank. A table, A table 
round which a council or committee fits: 
hence the council board; the board of works. 
Figuratively, entertainment, diet, or food. 
The deck, or floor of a ſhip. Uſed with en, 
within the ſhip. foined to without, as wwith- 
out beard, out of the ſhip: With over, over 
the ſides of the ſhip, or out of the ſhip into 
the ſea, „ Thrawed him over-board.”” Slipt 
by the board, is to ſlip by the ſides of 4 ſhip. 
To make a board, is to turn the ſhip to the 
windward, To make a good board, is uſed of 
a ſhip when advanced much to the windward 
at one tack, ; 
To BOARD, ©, a. to enter a ſhip by force; 
to attack or make the firſt attempt ; from the 
French aborder quelqu'un. To cover with 
boards, To beard it up to the wvind, is to turn 
a ſhip to the windward, 
To BOARD, v. 3. [burdd, Brit.] to live 
and diet at a houſe; to place a perſon as a 
boarder at a houſe. 
BOARD-WAGES, ſ. money allowed ſer- 
vants to find themſelves in victuals. 
BO'ARDER, ſ. one who diets, or eats at 
another's table, at à ſettled rate; a ſcholar 
that lives in the maſter's houſe, and eats at 
his table. : 
BOA*RDING-SCHOOL, /. a ſchool where 
the ſcholars live with, and are found in vic- 
tuals by, the maſter. 
BO'ARISH, a. [boar and iſc, Sax. ] of the 
nature of, or like a boar, Figuratively, fierce, 
cruel, ſavage, furious, and void of every prin- 
ciple of humanity. | | 
BO'ARISHNESS, F. the furious ſavage 
quality of a boar, Figuratively, want of deli- 
cacy, kindneſs, pity, and humanity, 

To BOAST, v. a. [, Brit. | to diſplay 
one's abilities in a proud, aſſuming, and vain 
manner; to magnify, exalt, or be proud of. 

BO AST, /. the thing a perſon is proud of; 
the cauſe of a perſon's pride; a vain and 
der W diſplay. Prov. Great boaſt ſmall 
roa fl. | 

BO'ASTER, ſ. one who makes a pompous 
diſplay of bis advantages, whether they con- 
ſiſt in power, wealth, learning, virtue or re- 
ligion. 


BO! ASTFUL, a. inclined or ſubject to 


brag ; oſtentatious. 


| BU'ASTINGLY, ad, in ſuch 2 manner 
M 3 
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as to brag of, or diſplay with vain conceit, 
and pompous expreſſions. 

BOAT, /. [bat, Sax. ] a ſnall open veſſel, 
commonly wrought or moved by oars, in- 
tended chiefly for rivers and lakes; when 
rowed by one man, called a ſcu/er ; when by 
two, named cars, by the Londoners. 

BO'ATMAN, or BO'ATSMAN, ſ. he that 
manages, or works a boat. 

BU'ATSWAIN, /. [| hcatſwain, Sax.] an 
officer on board a ſhip, who has charge of al 
her rigging, takes care of the long boat, and 
her furaiture, ſteering her by himſelf ; calls 
out the ſeveral gangs and their companies to 
their watches, and other offices, and puniſhes 
all oſtenders that are ſeatenced by the captain 
or a court-martal, 

To BOB, v. &. [Jobe, Span. ] to conquer, 
or drub. To cheat, or deprive by fraud and 
cunning. Theſe ſenſes ſeem now obſolete. 

To BOB, v. . applied to any body, which 
being hung or ſuſpended by a ſtring, plays 
backwards and forwards; to play or ſwing 
. againſt a thing. To give a perſon a hunch or 
puſh with the elbow, by way of ſignal, or to 
make him take notice of any particular, 

BOB, ſ. a jewel or other ornament which 
Fangs looſe from the ear; the word or ſentence 

repeated at the end of every verſe or ſlanza of 
a ſong; a blow, hunch, or puſh with the el- 
bow. Allo, a ſhort peruke. 

BO'BÞIN, ſ. [ bie, Fr. ] a ſmall picce of 
wood turned in the form of a cylinder, with a 
little border jutting out at each end, and bored 
through its length to ſcrew a ſmall iron ſpin- 
dle, and to wind thread, worſted, filk, &c. 
upon ; the ſmail reed put in the hollow of a 
ſhuttle, round which the thread or filk is 
wound to make the woof ; a ſmall neat turned 
ſtick, round which the thread is wound to 
make bone Jace with; likewiſe a round while 
tape, uſed by the ladies as a running ſtring 
for their aprons, caps, &c. 

BO'BCHERRY, /. a game among children, 
wherein a cherry is fulpended by a firing, 
which they ſtrive to bite, or get into their 
mouths. 

BO'BTAIL, /. a dog which has his tail 
cut off entirely, or very ſhort 3 hence the ad- 
jectire Bobtail'd. 

BOCK ratn, /. in the Saxon time, was 
what we call frechold land, held by perſons of 
rank by charter or deed in writing, by which 
name it was diſtinguiſned from Fol- land, or 
copy-hold land, held by the common people 
without u riting. ; 

To BODY, v. a. { bedian, Sax. ] to convey 
the knowledge of ſome tuture event, applied 
to an omen; to portend, uſed both in a god 
an: bad ſenſe. 

BC“ DEMENT, /. ſiens forcſhewing ſome ſu 
ture event, ſci both of good and bad events. 

BODGAM, a village in Suſſex, nine mile: 
of Win -2, with one fair, on Jour 
6, fot Cattle and pcslats wart. 


c 
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1 


laced before, made of leather, and 


which has no body; incorporeal ; 


belongs to, matter; that which 
body. 


united tothe body, or matter 


ment with a ſmall blade, 
make holes with; an inſtrument formed lik 
a needle with a long eye, uſed by tn 
run a ribbon or ſtring in an apron 
parts of their dreſs, and formerly uſed in co 

fining and ying up their hair. ” 


BOG 


BO'DICE, /. ſtays, or a kind of waiſtca 
ountry women next to their ſhifts, . vy 


BO'DILESS, a. [ body and ſeaſe, Sax, ] that 


4 * — imm | 
BO'DILY, a. that which conlifts of = 
belongs to 
Real, oppoſed to chimerical, e 


BO DIL V, ad. in ſuch a manner 38 to be 


3 Corpereally, 
Brit.] an inſtru. 
and ſharp point, 0 


BO DRIN, /. [| bodkin, 


femalet tg 
or other 


BO'DMIY, a town of Cornwall, wit « 


market on Saturdays, and four fairs 0 
January din. 
day, Wedneſday before Whit- Sunday 

December 6, for horſes, oxen, 8 
and a few hops; 
two high hills, which renders the air ve 
unwholeſome, It chiefly conſiſts of Proc ws 
and the many decayed houſes ſhew it has 
been a place of greater nct:3 is a mar 
town, and fends two members to parliamey: 
and formerly had the privilege of the coinaze 
of tin. It is 32 miles N. E. of Palme ut 
and 232 W. by S. of London. 


9808 


25, Saturday after Mid. Lent Sun. 
ſheep, cloth 
ſeated in a dötdem ben 


BODY, J. [bodig, wry. in Phyſics, a {+ 
lid, extended, palpable ſubſtance, of itfelf 
merely paſſive, and indifferent either to c- 
tion or reſt, but capable of any fort of no- 
tion, or any kind of forms, compoſed of gu. 
ticles infinitely hard, ſo as never to wear or 
break into pieces. In Anatomy, that part of an 
animal compoſed of bones, muſcles, ner:es, ca- 
nals, and juices, The real exiſtence of a thing, 
or its completion, in oppcfition to an image, 
ſhadow, repr+ſentation, or type, © But the 
body is of Chriſt,” Caf; ii. 17. A collection 
of perſons united by ſeme common tye, or 
charter, Applied to dreſs, that part which co- 
vers the body. The materials which conpoſea 
tuff or other manufacture. Applied to l. 
quors, ſtrength. Subſtance, The main or chief 
part of a thing. A perfect ſyitem, or that 
which contains all the b:anches of a ſcience; 
as, A body of divinity." A body of laws,” 
To BO'DY, v. a, to produce to vring 
into being. 
BO'DY-CLOATHS, /. the cloaths which 
ce ver a horſe's body, When diet. d. &. 
BOG, /. [“ z, rich] a moiſt rotien 120t 0 
earth, which finks and gives way to the veg) 
of the body, farmed of vraſs or plants putrifcs 
by ſome ſpring 3; a marſh or. ma raſ. 
To EO'GGLE, v. n. from bogi!, Belg.)'0 
fart, run, or fly back at the ſigut of a term 
in, object. Uſed with the particle 4½ . ache 
tate; to doubt, To diſtemble ; to be bull 
of prevarication 5 or to play faſt and lool] 


uſcd with the particle 20/5. 3 
| BU ur 


7 
1 
. * 
* 
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. i ſon 
- arful or timorous perion. 
G TROT TER, 
bozgy country 
nary ality of a bog 
e or qu . 
2 J. [Chin. ] one of the beſt t 
hie es from 
. for all teas grow on the fame pla 
— differ only according to the ſeaſon 
athering, and the method of drying. 
i is gathered, it is dried in pans over a fi 
pen employed for that purpoſe 3 the juice 
ſo corroding a nature, that 


3 ing of 
1 hands, being his fleſh, and produces k 


often eats into 
ſame eſtect as A cauſtic. 


E excells all cther vegetables for prevent! 


* 


gels or f 


cuſtom. 


E. by Sileſia and Moravia, on the S. by Au 


miles in length, and 150 in breadth, and 
W very fertile in corn, ſafiron, hops, and pa 
W tures, 
WT £01 and filver, and in ſome places they 
W ciamonds, granates, copper, and lead. 

W Roman Catholic religion is the princiva 
Wthough there are many Proteſtants, 


yon!an, with a mixture of the German. Ih 
cavital town, or city, 15 Prague. 
Wo the houſe of Auſtria. 

To BOIL, v. „. [bouiliir, Fr.] to be vio 
ently agitated with neat; to have its parti 


plied to water. 


vater; to be place 
BC 54; 
iStuais by boiling. 


vellec1, 


To BOIL, v. a. to dreſs victuals in water 
led over a fre. 

| BOILER, J. one who boils any thing 
Ne} in which a thing is boiled. 

EOILING, /. [in Phytcs] the particles 
wel paſting the pores of the veſiel, mix 
ith the liquid, and mecting with a reſiſtance 
ele luthcient to deſtroy their motion, they 
a it to the Vater z; hence, ariſes a 
ww inteſtine motion ip the particles ot chat 


BO'GGLER, J © perſon full of doubts; 


ſ. one who lives in a 


abounding in bogs z partaking 
China, and is the ſecond 


After 
and rolled up in the form we have it, by a per- 


dil of the plant, which then moiſtens his 


Bobea tea is very 
{>ryiceable, and where it agrees * ith a perſon, 


ſeepineſs or dullneſs; for taking ot wearl - 
atigve; for raiſing the ſpirits, corro- 

boratiog the memory, and other faculties 
| which depend on A due temperature of the 
brain, if uſed chiefly in an afternoon, drank 
r.derately, and not too hot, as is the general 


BOtiE MIA, a kingdom of Europe, bound- 
ed on the N. by Miſnia and Luſace, on the 


tria, and on the W. by Bavaria. It is about 200 


In che mountains there are mines of 
fans 
The 


The 
chief rivers are only the Muldau, the Elbe, 
and ihe Oder. Their language is the Scla- 


It is ſubjeck 


les ſet into a violent motion by fire, and fo to 
de able to ſe ld any thing immeried in it, ap- 

| Figuratively, hot; to move 
vita a violent motion, like that of boiling 
d in boiling water; to drefs 
| To bel over, applied to 
ater or other fluid, to have its contents ſo 
refed dy heat, as to tike up a larger dimen- 
ſen than betcre, and to run over the ſides ot 
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fluid ; but the firſt cauſe fill continuing, that 
motion is increaſed till the agitation of the 
water becomes ſenſible: but now the particles 
of fire, continually ſtriking on thoſe at the 
loweſt ſurface of the water, will impel them, 
both by its impulſe and by their own rarefac- 
tion, upwards, during which the particles at 
the upper ſurface muſt, by their own ipecific 
gravity, be deſcending towards the bottom; 
which will eafily account for the ſurface 
of water's being fooner hot than at the 
bottom, and a perion's being able to move 
a veſſel of boiling water by putting his hand 
on the bottom, without receiving any hurt, 
The air thus diminiſhing the ſpecific gravity 
it of water, ſo as to make it mount not only in 
he| water, but likewiſe air, we hence are enabled 
to account for the ſteam or ſmoak. The par- 
ticles of air dilated and expanded thus by heat, 
moving upwards, will meet and coaleſce in 
their aſcent, by which means great quanti- 
ties of water will riſe and fall alternately, or 
in other words, the water will boil; but the 
heat continuing, and the rare faction increaſing, 
the water will now be too much for the veſſel 
to contain, and will conſequently ſwell over 
its ſides, which the vulyar call boiling over. 
It mutt however be added, that wher! water 
oils, it cannot be rendered hotter by any degree 
of fire whatever, 
BOISTEROQUS, 3. violent, furious, ve- 
is |hement, or ſtormy. Roaring, applied to the 
{-jwind, Figurativety, furions, warm, hot, cut» 
rageous. Applied to perſons, violent, 
BO'ISTEROUSLY, ad. in a violent man- 
Nerz furiouſly, 
l.} BUISTEROUSNESS, /. the ſtate or qua- 
lity of being furious, tumultuous, turbulent, 
and ſtormy. 
BOLD, a. [5hald, Sax. ] not hindered from 
ejan undeft king, either by the threats of others, 
or the dic alties attending it; caring, brave; 
courageous, carleis. Impudent, rude, applied 
to the behaviour, Licentious, or too free, ap- 
plied to words. Level, ſmooth, even, applied 
by fatlors to ütvation. To nate bold, to take 
the liberty or freedom. 
To BOLD EN, v. à. to grow bold, to 
make bold; to diipel a perion's fears or 
doubts, g 
BO'LD-FACED, a. impudent; not ſhew- 
ng any ſigus of ſhame by tho countenance. 
E&'LDLY, ad. confidently ; with atlurance; 
imoudently. | 
BO'LDNESS, ſ. courage, intrepidity, un- 
dauntedneſs. The power to ſpeak or do what 
we intend before others, without fear or diſ- 
erder. In a bad ſenſe, a reſolution to do or 
ipeak any thing before others, though con- 
ſeious of its being wrong or indecent ; im— 
zudence. 
BOLE, ſ. [boſus, Lat.] a certain particular 
lort of carth, uſed by painters, moderately co- 
| hereat, poaderous, ſoft, and not fel F or viſeid. 
uy i ſome degree duQtile while moiſt ; and 
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* of fine particles, ſmooth to the 
touch, friable, eafily diffuſible in water, and 
freely ſubſiding from it. There are ſeveral 
ſorts of Boles, as the white, yellow, red, 
brown, and grey; all which are preſcribed in 
ſome caſe or other, in various diſtempers. 
Alſo, the body or trunk of a tree. Likewiſe 
a meaſure of corn, containing fix buſhels. 

BO'LINGBROKE,or BU'LLINGBROKE, 
a town in Lincolnſhire, with a market on 
Tueſdays, but no fairs, It is ſeated at the 
ſpring-head of a river, which falls into the 
Witham on a low ground, and 1s a very an- 
cient town, with the title of an earldom, 
though now but a mean place, It is 20 
miles E. of Lincoln, and 133 N. by E. of 
London. ; 

BO'LIS, /. [Lat.] in Natural Hiftory, a 
great fiery ball, ſwittly hurried through the 
air, generally drawing a tail after it. 

BOLL, /. in Botany, a round ftalk or ſtem. 

To BOLL, v. n. to riſe in a ſtalk, © The 
flax was boll-d.”” Exod. ix. 14. 

BO'LNEY, a village in Suſſex, nine miles 
N. of New Shoreham, with two fairs, on 
May 17, and December 10, for cattle and 
pedlars wares. 

BOLO'GNA, an ancient, large, rich, and 
very handſome town of Italy, in the terri- 
tory of the Church, and capital of the Bo- 
logneſe ; an archbiſhop's ſee, and an univer- 
ſity. It contains about 80,000 inhabitants, 
and 169 churches, It is a place of great 
trade, which is in ſome meaſure owing to a 
canal that runs from this city into the river 
Po. The Reno, which runs near Bologna, 
turns 400 mills, which are employed in the 


filk-works ; beſides, they deal in wax, ſoap; 


hams, ſauſages, and even lap-dogs, which are 
greatly eſteemed. It is ſeated at the foot of 
the Apennine mountains, 22 miles S. E. of 
Modena, 25 S. W. of Ferrara, 48 N. of Flo- 
rence, and 175 N. W. of Rome. Lon. 11. 30. 
E. lat. 44. 27. N. 

BOLOGNE'SE, a ſmall province of Italy, 
in the territory of the Church, bounded on 
the N, by the Ferrareſe, on the W. by the 
duchy of Modena, on the S. by Tutcany, 
and on the E. by Romania. It is w teres 
by a great number of ſmall rivers, which ren- 
der the ſoil the moſt fertile of any in Italy. 
It produces abundance of all ſorts of grain and 
fruits, particularly Muſkadine grapes, which 
are in high eflcem. There are alſo mines of 
allum and iron; and they fabricate large quan- 
tities of linen, filk-ſtockings, and cloth. 

BO “LST ER, /. [re, Sax. ] à long tick- 
ing ſack filled with feathers, flocks, Sc. made 
uſe of to ſupport or raiſe a perſon's head in 
ded, 
hide ſome deformity. In Surgery, a compreſs 
ar piece of linen doubled, laid, or bound upon 
a wound, 


To BO'LSTER, v. @. to ſupport, or raiſe 


Applied to dreſs, a pad made ule of to 


BOM 


force 3 the 0 of 2 wound cloſe, 
means of a compreſs. Figuratiy 
port or maintain. eee 

OLT, /. | boult, Belg.] a dart & 
a croſs bow; N — 
ſhort piece of iron made to faſten door; . : 
ſpot; obſtacle, impediment, Bolt-uprigh 
means upright as an arrow, 5 
To BOLT, v. a. to faſten with a bolt: 
to fling out ; to ſpeak without heſitation, Fi. 
guratively, to faſten ; to ſeparate the fine from 
the coarſe parts of a thing with a fieve, from 
blutir, Fr. To ſeparate truth from falſhoot by 
rigorous examination. 
To BOLT, v. a. to ſpring out with ſudden. 
neſs; to ſtart out with the quickneſs of an 
arrow ; to come in a hurry, or without due 
* Uſed with the word cat. 

T-ROPE, /. the rope on whi 

ſail of a ſhip is abel. 5 is 
BO'LTER, /. a ſieve to ſeparate finer from 
coarſer parts, peculiarly applied to that made 
uſe of to ſeparate flour from bran, 
BO'LT-HEAD, /. in Chemiſtry, a long 
{traight-necked glaſs veſſel uſed in diftillations, 
See MATR ASS. 
BO'LTING-HOUSE, /. a place where 
meal is ſifted, or ſeparated from the bran, 
BO'LTON, a town in Lancaſhire, with x 
market on Mondays, and two fairs, on July 19, 
and October 2, for horſes, horned catttle, and 
cheeſe, It is 11 miles N. W. of Manchefter, 
and 192 N. N. W. of London. 
BO LTON, a village in the Weſt.- Riding 
of Yorkſhire, three miles N. E. of Skipton, 
with one fair, on June 28, for cattle and peds 
lars ware. 

BO LTSPRIT, ſ. See Bowsyarm, 
- BO'LUS, /. [Lat.] in Pharmacy, a medi- 
cine made into a ſoft maſs, about the ſize of 
a nutmeg, to be taken at once, 
BOMB, ſ. [:mbus, Lat.] formerly a loud 
noiſe, In Gunnery, a hollow ball of caſt iron, 
filled with whole powder and nails, pieces of 
iron, Sc. furniſhed with a vent for a fuſee or 
wooden tube, replete with combuſtible matter, 
to be thrown out of a mortar- piece. 

To BOMB, v. a. to attack with, or ſhoot 
bombs againſt ; to bumbard. 

BO'MBARD, /. [bombardus, Lat.] a piece 
of artillery uſed before the invention of cat- 
non, exceeding ſhort and thick. 

To BOMBA'RD, v. 9. to fling bombs into 
1 town; to attack with bombs, 

BOMBARDIER, /. the engineer who fires 
or directs the throwing of bombs out of the 
mortars, 

BOMBA'RDMENT, /. an attack mat 
upon a city, Cc. by throwing bombs into It, 

BOMBASI'NE, [bombazeen] J. [bontofn 
Fr.] a flight filken manufacture uſed for 
mourning. ; 
BO'MBAST, /. in Literature, high, pom. 
pous, and ſwelling expreſſions, without anf 


'a per ſon's head with a bolfler. In Surgery, to 


meaning. 
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BO'MBAST), d payne ſonorous, but 8 ATE, . a perſon in a 
_— 1 8 ilaad on the W. coaſt of BO NDS-MA N, /. a ſlave; a perſon who has 
7 ſula on this ſide the Ganges, in the given his bond as ſecurity for another. 
— indie ſeven miles in length, and 20 BON DS. WOMAN, /. a woman ſlave ; or 
pins ference, It came to the Engliſh byſone who has given her bond for ſecurity, 
a4 Nr e of Charles II. with Catherine BONE, /. [ ban, Sax, ] in Anatomy, a white, 
the mae The ground is barren, and good hard, brittle, inſenſible ſubſtance, ſupporting 
— * It was formerly counted very land ſtrengthening the body like beams and 
ee . but, by draining the bogs, and pillars in a building; defending ſome of the 
3 _ 4 the air is greatly altered for more eſſential parts, as the brain 5 giving ſhape 
_ oc This iſland is eminent for little to the human fabric, and aſſiſting it in its 
— beſides its fort and harbour, They have motion, The bones confiſt of lamellæ run- 
re dance of cocoa-nuts, but ſcarce any corn, [ning lengthwiſe, and arched over at their ends. 
3 tle, but what are brought from the ad- | The wiſdom and benevolence of Providence 
o oo country. The inhabitants are of ſe. [is very conſpicuous in their formation, The 
| —— and very numerous. It is very number of bones in a human fabric are rec- 
vel ſituated for trade on the continent of In- koned to be 245, excluſive of the oſſa ſeſſa- 
ta and is one of the principal ſettlements the moidea, which amount to 48 more. 7 be 
Eneliſh have in this part of the world, The upon the bones, to attack. 7 make no bones, 
factory, and thoſe depending upon them, are lis to make no ſcruple, alluding to the readi- 
now a corpor-tion, and governed by a mayor [neſs with which a dog devours a bone, To 
and aldermen, as in England, It is 1 30 miles give @ perſon a bone to pick, a low phraſe, for 
S. of Surat, and 200 N. of Goa. Lon, 73. o. laying an obſtacle in a perſon's way; or ſug- 
E. lat. 19. 0. N. geſting ſomething which may perplex him. 
BOMB-CHEST, ,. a cheſt filled with gun-|A bone of contention, a cauſe of ſtrife, 
powder and bombs, and placed under-ground Bones, in the plural, are uſed figuratively for 
in order to blow it up together with thoſe that dice. 
are upon it, n. Unna (| a FONT, V. 4. to take the bones out of 
BOMB-KETCH, or BOMB. „ /. [the fleſh. | 
a ſmall veſſel, ſtrongly built, being firength-] BON E-LACE, ſ. a cheap ſort of flaxen 
ened with large beams, to bear the ſhock: of a [lace, wove by bobbing made of bones, 
mortar at fea, when bombs are to be thrown BO'NELESS, 9. that which has no bones, 
from it intoa town, : Applied to the gums, without teeth. 
BONA FIDE, ſ. among Lawyers, ſignifies] To BO'NESET, v. n. in Surgery, to ſet 2 
that ſuch a thing was really done without] broken bone in ſuch a pofition, that the two 
fraud or deceit. ends may meet and grow together; to reduce 
BONA-ROBA, /. a woman of the town ; ſa diflocated bone into its proper place, 
a proſtitute, 5 BONE SET TER, % one who applies him- 
BONA'SUS, A. [Lat.] in Natural Hiſtory, ne peculiarly to {et broken or diflocated 
a kind of buffalo, or wild bull. ones, 
BON-CHRE'TIEN, „ [Fr.] a pear, ſo BON FIRE, /. [bor, Fr. and fire] a public 
called perhaps from the name of ſome gardener, fire, made by the populace on rejoicing days, 
BOND, /. [ bond, Sax. ] any thing which BO'NGRACE, fe [ bonne grace, Fr.] a fore- 
confines a perſon's arms ſo, that he has not the head-cjoth, generally worn by infants, 
free uſe of them; cords or chains; that which BO'NNET, ＋. IFr. ] a covering for the 
holds the parts of a thing together; union, head; a cap; or outward covering made of 


wy, impriſonment, loſs of liberty; obliga- Fortification, a ſmall work, or little ravelin, 
tion. A tye, applied to alliance, In Law, | without a ditch, having a parapet of earth 
a deed by which a perſon obliges himſelf ta from 3 to 12 fect high, and from 30 to 36 
feet thick. Bonner 5 Prétre, or a prieſt's cap, 
an out-work with three ſalient angles, and 
BOND, a, [gebonden, Sax. ] not free; in a tuo inwards. Among Sailors, ſmall falls ſet 
Y. ' on the courſes, or faſtened to the bottom of 
BONDAGE, J. ſlavery; a ſtate wherein | the mizen, mainſail, or foreſail of a hip, 
a perſon is deprived of liberty, when they are too narrow to clothe the maſt, 
*MAID, /. a woman, or female or in order to make more Way in light winds, 

or calm weather, 


BO'ND-M aN f. a man ſlave BO'NNILY, ad. in a 5 

AN, /. : q gay manner; hand- 
BOND. SE RVANT, J. a perſon who is ſomely, ; ; 
Under bond to ſerve his mal 


th. 


ave, 


9 16 er, and is not at BO'NNINESS, . the quality of appearin 
ng quir him, gay, handſome, or plump. F 6 
live: — RVICE, J. the condition of a] BONNY, 4. [ from bon, Fr.] gay, chearful, 
3 „ 


handſome, Young, 
d. BONNY. 


trance. 


BOO 


BONNY-CLABBER, /. four buttermilk. 

BONUM MAGNUM, ſ. [Lat.] in Gar- 
gening, a ſpecies of pear, 

BO'NY, @. having the properties, or con 
Gſting of bone; abounding in bone. 

BOO'BY, /. a dull, heavy, itupid, or con- 
temptible tellow. 

BOOK, /. [boc, Sax. ] a compolition of 
ſome perion, deſigned to communicate ſome- 
thing he has diſcovered or collected to the pub 
lic, and of a length ſufficient to make a vo- 
lume; a collection of papers ſewed or bound, 
intended to be wrote on; the div1fion of en 
author's ſubject. Uſed with the particle in, 
and perſonal pronouns bis or my, to be much 
eſteemed or valued by a perſon, „ was 10 
much in bis books, that, Sc.“ Addiſon. 
Without bock, applied to the public delivery 
of a preacher, by the mere ſtrength of me- 
Mmocy. 

To BOOK, v. 4. to enter or write any 
. thing in a book. | 
BOO'K-BINDER, /. one who ſews the 
ſheets together, and fixes them to a cover of 
boards, or leather, Oc. | 

BOO'KFUL, @. one who is full of opi— 
nions gicaned from books, without having 
either digeſted what he has read, or been ave 
to produce ary thing of his own... 

BOC'KISH, a. very fond of books, ſtudy, 
or reading ; pedantic. 
bad tenſe, and as a term of contempt. 

BOU'KISHNESS, /. « great fondaeſs for 
books; too intenſe an application to ſtudy. 
Uſed ſom times as a reproach, or term of con- 
tempt. | 

BOOK-KEEPER, ſ. a clerk employed in 
a compting-bouſe to regiſter the tranſactions 
daily carried on, and able to methodize them 
6, that his patron may at any time know the 
true Rate of his affairs. | 

BOOK-KEE'PING, ſ. the art of keep- 
12g accounts, or regiſtering a perſon's iranſ- 
actions. 

BOOK-LEARNED, 4. converſant in 
books, but not in men; one that reads much, 
but is a perſon of no parts or invention, U ſed 
as a te m of repr ach. 

BOOK-LEARNING, ſ. improvement or 
learning to be acquired from books, oppoſed to 
that which may be obtained by the exerciſe of 
a man's own faculties. | 

BOO'K-WORM, ſ. in Natural Hiſtory, a 
mite or worm which preys upon books, Fi- 
guratively, a perſon immoderately fond of 
'rTe34ing; one who applies himſelt too intenſe— 
ly ito ſtudy, 

BOOM, ſ. [beam, Sax.] among Mariners, 
2 long pole uſed to fpread ont the clue of the 
ſtudding-ſail, main-ſail, cr fore-ſail; a pole, 
wich buſhes, cr baſkets, ſet as a mark to thew 
the ſailors how to ſtcer in a channel, when 
the country is overflownz a bar of tim- 
der laid acroſs a harbour, to ſecure its en- 


Generaliy uſed in a 


B O R 


BOON, ſ. [| bene, Sax. ] a gift 
obtained * 3 or fucd for ns 
BOON, a. [| bon, Fr.] merry; gay, 
rally uſed with the word companion, 

BOOR, /. [ beer, Belg.] a rude unpoliſhes 
countryman; a clown. 

BOO'RISH, a. without an 
poli:eneſs;z rude; clowniſh. Fan 
ROU'RISHLY, ad, in an unpoli 
and clowniſh manner. wer robs 
BOO'RISHNESS, %. clowniſhneſs; ry; 
neſs ot behaviour, | San 

To. BOOT, v. 3. [ bot, Belg.] to be of 
ſervice or advantage; to profit; to enrich 
{-rve, or accumulate. 

BOOT, /. [| bote, Sax.] gain, profit, or xd. 
vantage. 
implying beſides, over and above. 

BOOT, /. [berre, Fr.] a leather-covering 
worn over the legs and ject, and ufed by thoſe 
who ride on horſeback; a leather receptacle 
under a coach-box, uſed for carrying boxes ot 
other parcels, 

To BOOT, v. a. to put on boots. 

BOU'TED, part, with boots on the legs; 
in boots. g 

BOOTCA'TCHER, F. the perſon who 
pulls off boots at an inn. 

BOOQO'TEL, Sce Boorr x. 

BOO'TES, .. [Lat.] in Aftronomy, the 
name of a northern conſtellation of fixed ſtan, 
pr ity of 55 according to Flamftead ; one 
oi which, calicd Arcturus, is of the firſt mags 
nitud”, 

BOOTH, ſ. [5utb, Brit.] a houſe built 
of boards, or boughs, to be uſed for a ſhort 
time. 

BOOTH, a town in Lancaſhire, whoſe fairs 
are kept Whit-Saturday, and the Saturday be- 
fore October 23, for pedlars wares. 

BOOT-HOsSE, /. a ftocking worn inſtead 
of boots; ſpatter-daſhes; or Welch- boots, 

BOO'TLE, a town in Cumberland, whoſe 
fairs are held April 5, and September 24, 


Gene. 


for cloth and corn; the market is on Wel- 


neſday. 


BOO'TLESS, a. that which will not pro- 


{duce any advantage cor profit; UNA vailing; 


unſucceſsful. | 

BOOT TREE, /. an inſtrument conſif- 
ing of two parts, when joined in the ſhape of 
a leg, with a groove cut in the midole, to te- 
ceĩive a quoin, or wedge, which is drove w by 
main force, in order to ſtretch or widen 2 
bcort, 


gained from an enemy in war; plunder; pile 
lage 3 ſpoils; things acquired by robbery. 90 
ley boury, is to play or act untaniv. 

BOPE EP, ſ. che act of, thruſting the head 
in fight of a perſon, and drawing it back 8 
mmediately; ſometimes uled as a token 0 
fear, and at others a fgn of pleaſantry 0 


art. ay be bored. 


* 


bed f ©, > 3 © wo woo 


To brot, is an adverbial expreſiicn, ' 


BOO'TY, ſ. [pt. Belg. ] that which 1s 


t 2. iat v. hich m 5 
BO'RABLE, «a, that \ 0 BOA cho, 


W 


erg 


B OR B O R 


BOR A'CHIO, . [ borracho, Span. J a drun-|fs born to be banged ſhall never be drowned. 
; Ile that wwas born under a three-balfpenry planet 
„ AGE, /. a plant, the leaves of which |ſpal! never be <vorth tawo-pence. 
_ ed. cordial, and good in removing] BORNE, the part, poſ}. of BEAR, 
my eg and therefore the tops are frequently BO'RNEO, an iſland of Afia, in the Eaſt- 
antrat nd cool tankards. Indies, and the largeſt in the known world. 
put to 8 ding to Quincy, [It was diſc d by the Portugueſe in 18213 
BORAX, + [Lat.] according Yi covered by the Portugueſe in 1521 3 
a Atificial falt, prepared from ſal-armo-fis about 1800 miles in circumference, and al- 
* 3 'rre, calcined tartar, ſca-ſalt, and alum, | moft of a round form. The inland country is 
el od in wine. According to others, it 1s| very mountainous ; but, towards the ſea, low 
3 1] ſalt, of great uſe in ſoldering and| and marſny, occaſioned by the great rains that 
. e and other metals. It is ulcd by|fall eight months in the year, It. produces 
m ** gives a gloſs to filks. It is like- rice and many forts of fruits, beſides ſeveral 
„ n romoter of the menſes and delivery. animals unknown to the Europeans, Pepper 
3 is 3 of the ingredients in Glauber's laits, 1s peculiar to the countries about Bangaar ; 
BO'RDEL, þ [ bordeel, Teut. I a houſe of [and to the weſtward they have ſmall diamonds 
bad fame; or where women of the town are|of a yellow water. Sambaſs, another part of 
. ntertained. ; this iſland, produces gold, pearls, and bees- 6 
BO'RDER, /. Llerd, Teut.] the extremi- wax, which laſt is uſed inſtead of money. 
ties or edge of any thing; the extremities or The people in general are very ſwarthy, bue 
| confines of a country; the outer and extreme| not quite black, and they go almoſt naked, 
parts of a garment or head-drels z a Narr 1W There are Mahometans on the ſea-coaſt 5 but 
ſlip of lowers at the extremity of a flower-bed, all the reft are Gentoos, or Pagans, The E. 
Kc. in a rarden. In Printing, an ornament of | India company have had factories here; but 
towers, ſcrolls, &c, ſet round the edges ot difterences arifing between them and the na- 
ſmall compoſitions, tives, they have been all driven away, or mur- 
To BO'RDER, v. z. to live near to the ex-|dered : however, the Englith have ſtill a li- 
tremities or confines of a country; to be fitu- | berty of trading to the iſland, The ſea- coaſt 
ated near, Figuratively, to approach. Uſed|is uſually overflowed half of the year; and 
>Aively, to ſew a narrow ornament at the ex-|when the waters go off, the earth is covered 
tiemities of a thing; to lie upon or near, | with ouſe and mud; for which reaſon, ſome 
BU/RDERER, /. one who dwells near ajot the houſes are built on floats, and others 
lee, or on the confines and extremity of a|on high pillars, or poſts, The capital town is 
W country, * of the ſame name, and large and populous, - 
= BCADURE, ſ. in Heraldry, a cutting 03| with a good harbour, and ſeated on the N. 
from within the eſcutcheon all round it about] Ge of the ifland, 42 miles S. W. of Bacaſa, 
W onc- filth of the field, ſerving as a difference in] Lon. 111 27. E. lat. 4. 55. N. 
dat of arms, to diſtinguiſh families of the] BO ROUGH, [Aire . [| borboe, Sax. ] 2 
Lame name, or perſons bearing the fame coat. |town with a corporation, The word origi- 
If the line, conſtituting the berdure, be ſtrait, | nally fignifics a company, contifting of ten 


1 aud the bordure be plain, then in blazoning families, which were bound together as each 
ou mult only name the colour of the bardure.| other's pledge, Afterwards bororxgb came to 
e £::Jdures ve ſymbols of protection, fa our, ſigniſy a town, having a wall or ſome kind 
15 and reward, and as ſuch, kings beſtow them| of detence about it. Borough is a place of 
|- Pen their favourites, ſatety and privilege; and ſome are called 
10 BORE, v. a, | boriar, Sax. ] to wear into] free boroughs, and the tradeſmen in them 
9 Þ 1c; to make a hole by any ſharp-pointed free burgeſſes, from a freedom they had 
F Juilrument 3 to puſh forwards with violence ;| granted them originally, to buy and fell 
o make one's Way, alluding to the ftrength| without interruption, and exempt from toll. 
N Fecuired to make a hole with, Borcugh is now particularly appropriated to 
of LURE, the hole made by boring: the| ſuch towns or villages as ſend burgeſſes or 
te nfrument uſed in boring a hole the dimen- repreſentatives to parliament, whether they 
by ans of a hole or cavity, applied peculiar y| be tncorporated or not. The whole number 
\ 2 | ande mouth of a cannon, or other piece of] of boroughs amounts to 149. Royal boroughs, 
| pt : are corpotations in Scotland, made for the 
* ek the preter of BEAR. \dvanteye of trade, having commiſſioners to 
No 3 „ 4. { borealis, Lat.] northern. repreſent them in paritament. Headbrrough, 
Ta , an ny tne north wind. the president or chairman of a hundred, 
4 {WI nt e eee Us of to}. hoſen to ipeak, or lraniace affairs in their 
e: * 15 the pesſon who bores, name. In pariſhes, a kind of head-conſtable, 
zaun ag 50 BORN, v. „. 5%. [from bear] to] having others for his aftiſtants. 
of E Ol the world, uied with the par- BO'ROUGH-ENGLISH, . a cuſtomary 
| 0 Fe og of. « He was Porn to em-|deicent of lands or tenements, in certain places, 
1 the 1 e 5 Born) by which hey deſcend to the youngeſt inſtead 
10, : $/ » Prov, He that ot the eldeſt ſon; ar, it the owner have no 


iſſue, 


BOS 


iffue, to the younger inſtead of the elder bro- 
ther. This cuſtom is not fruſtrated by the 
deviſe of a will, or a feoffment at common 
law to the contrary, The reaſon of this cuſ- 
tom, according to Littleton, 1s, becauſe the 
youngeſt is preſumed, in law, to be the leaft 
able to provide for himſelf. 

. BOROUGHBRIDGE, 3 a 
town in the N. Rid. of Vorkſh. with a market 
on Saturdays, and three fairs; on April 27, for 
horned cattle and ſheep; on June 22, for horſes, 
Horned cattle, ſheep, and hard-wares z and on 
October 23, for horned cattle and ſheep, It is 
ſeated on the S. fide of the river Your, over 
which there is a handſome ſtone- bridge. The 
town is not large, but commodious ; and ſends 
two members to parliament. It is 17 miles 
N. of Yerk, and 204 N. by W. of London. 

To BO'RROW, [65rr0] v. a. | borigan, 
Sax.] the taking money or other things ot 
another, on condition of returning it again. 
Figuratively, to take ſomething which be- 
longs to another; to aſſume a property which 
belongs to ſomething elite. Paov. He that 
goes a borr:;wing goes a ſorrowing, — He that 
barrows muſt pay again with ſhame or boſs; 
which fignifies, ſhame it he returns not as 
much as he borrowed, loſs if more, and tis 
very bard to cut the hair, 

BO'RROWER, /. a perſon who takes 
money, &c. of another, on condition of re- 
turning it again; he that uſes what is ano- 
ther's as if it were his «wn. Figuratively, 
he that adopts the ſentiments of* another, 
without acknowledging that they are fo, ap- 
plied to writings, 

BORTH, a town in Carnarvonſhire, whoſe 
fairs are held Aug. 26, and Oct. 24, for cattle. 

BO'SCAGE, /. [| 6oſcage, Fr.] a place ſet 
with trees; a grove or thicker; woods or 
woodland. In Painting, a picture or land- 
ſcape, repreſenting woods. 

BO'SKY, a. [boſque, Fr.] abounding with 
wood; woody, | ' 

BO'SOM, [Em] ſ. [ boſme, Sax.] the 
breaſt ; that part of the body containing the 
heart, Figuratively, the embrace of the arms 
holding any thing to the breaſt ; the middle 
or innermoſt part of any incloſure. In Com- 
poſition, it implies favourite; any thing near 
or dear to a perſon, or that of which he 15 
peculiarly fond; thus boſom-intereſt, boſam 
Friend, boſom-ſecret. | 

To BO'SOM, [L ] v. a. to incloſe in 
the boſom. Figuratively, to keep ſceret; to 
ſurround. 

BO SON, /. a corruption of BoArTswWwAIN, 
which ſee. 

BO'SPHORUS, ſ. [2#; and mc3;, Gr.] iu 
Geography, a narrow fſtreight or arm of the 
ſea, which it might be ſuppoſed an ox could 
ſwim over; at prelent confined to that of 
Thrace, called the ftreights of Conſtantinople z 
and the Cimmerian or Scythian Boſphorus, 
called the fireights of Kapha, or Kiderleri. 


BOS 


BO'SQUETS, /. [boſchetto, Ital.] in 6 
de ning, ſmall groves, or compartments, fo — 
ed of trees, ſhrubs, or tall growing : * 
planted in quarters, either diſpoſed in — 
rows, or in a wild and accidental manner. 


BOSS, /. [boffe, Fr.] a ſtud 
raiſed above the reſt f the work; * 


- : K; a ſhinin 
prominence; the prominent part, or that Which 
ticks out of the middle of a thing, or ſhi Id; 
a thick body, oy 
BO'SSAGE, /. in Architecture ; 
ing ſtone laid rough in a building, AI 
terwards car ved into mouldings, arms, &c ? 
BO'SSINEY, or BOSS-CA'STLE. a ton 
in Cornwall, whoſe market is diſcontinue, 
but it has two fairs, on Aug. 5, and Noy, * 
for horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth, and a few ho 4 
It ſends two members to parliament, It 
ſeated on the ſea-coaſt, 17 miles N. W. of 
Launceſton, and 233 W. by S. of London. 
BOSTON, a town of Lincolnſhire, with 
two markets, on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, 
and three fairs, on May 4, for ſheep; another 
on Auguſt 11, called Town fair; and on De. 
cember 11, for horſes. It is commodiouſiy 
ſeated on both ſides of the river Witham, over 
which it has a handſome, high, wooden. 
dridge; and, being not far from its influx 
into the ſea, enjoys a good trade. It is a large 
handiome town, with a ſpacious market- 
place; as alſo a high ſteeple, which ſome 
pretend is the beſt built ſtructure in the 
world; and ſerves as a land- mark for ſailors, 
It is 37 miles S. E. of Lincoln, and 119 N. 
from London. | 
BOSTON, the capital of New-Fnyland, 
in North-America, ſeated on a peninſula, at 
the bottom of a fine bay, covered by ſmall 
iſlands and rocks, and defended by a caftle and 
platform of guns, which render che approach 
of an enemy very difficult. It lies in the form 
of a creſcent about the harbour; and the 
country beyond rifing gradually, affords a de- 
lightful proſpet. There is only one ſaſe 
channel to approach the harbour, and that 
ſo narrow, that three ſhips can ſcarcely ſil 
a-breaſt; but within the harbour, there 1s 
room for 500 ſail to lie at anchor, At the 
bottom of the bay is 2 pier, near 20co feet in 
length, which ſhips of the greateſt burden may 
come up cloſe to; and on the N. fide there 
Tre warehouſes for the merchants. The frets 
are handſome, particularly that extending from 
the pier to the town-houſe, There are tet 
churches of all denominations, of which fi 
belong to the Independents, At each end of 
the town is a battery of eight gun53 and, 
about a league from it, a beautiful ſtrong 
caſtle, with a large garriſon in time of x, 
The number of inhabitants are about 14/99 
and is one of the moſt flouriſhing wry 
North America, Lon. 1. 24. W. Lat 52.45. 
BU'SWOR H, a town in Leicefierhit 
with a market on Wedneſdays, and two 1 


on May 3, for horſes, cow's, and ſheep} J 


* 


! 


BOT 


for horſes and cows. It is ſeated 
high hall, in a country fertile in 
ſs; and famous for a bloody battle 
between Richard III, and Henry 
hmond, afterwards Henry VII. 
d loſt his life and crown, It 
of Leiceſter, and 1054 N. N. 


en July 102 
on a pretty 
corn qv gra 
fought here 
_— Ric 
wherein Richar 
js 13 miles 5. W 


don. 
u rA xe, or BOTA'NICAL, a. [from 


gira, Gr.] that which relates to herbs; 
7 ) 

450 Taktls , ſ. one who is ſkilled in the 
ture of plants, and their culture; one who 
ple himſelf peculiarly to the ſtudy of vege- 


tables. O0'LOGY, /. [ BoravoRoyia, Gr. ] a 


BOTAN 25 
} nts. 

2 ANY, J. | Borarny Gr.] the ſcience of 
herbs and plants. This ſcience was very little 
cultivated till Bauhine aroſe in the 16th cen- 
tury, and both reduced 1t to method, and in- 
creaſed the number of its objects. ; 
BOTCH, /. [bezza, Ital. ] a ſwelling which 
afterwards encruſts, difcolours the ſkin, and 
cauſes a diſagreeable idea. Figuratively, the 
part of any work clumſily or ill finiſhed, ſo as 
to diſgrace the reſt 3 ſomething added or joined 
to a thing in a clumſy manner. 

To BOTCH, v. a. | b:erſun, Belg. ] to mend 

or patch old cloaths in a clumſy manner, Fi- 
guratively, to mend any thing in an aukward 
manner; to join things together which do not 
ſuit, or agree with one another, 'To mark 
with puſtules, ſcabs, or blot ches. 
BO TCHER, /. one who mends, or ſews 
patches on old cloaths, in a clumſy manner; 
and is the ſame in reſpe& to a taylor, as a 
cobler to a ſhoemeker. Figuratively, a perſon 
who performs any thing in a clumſy and 
dangling manner. 


— BO'TCHY, a. marked with blotches, or 
1 running ſores. | 
de BOTH, a. [batha, Sax.] when applied to 


two perſons, or other things as concerned toge- 
ther, it unites them into one collective idea, 
waich implies the tuo. When followed by ard, 
it implies either, or one as well as the other. 


t the Bab morning and afternoon.” Sidney. 
et in BO TRTOID, a. [Sven, Gr.] in ſhape 
may like a bunch of grapes. 


BOTS, / [has no ſingular] [from biran, 


Ireets dar. ] a ſpecies of (mall worms breeding in the 


\from entrails of horſes. 

"+ tet BO'TTISDALE, a town in Suffolk, whoſe 
ch fit fair is kept Holy-Thurſday, for cattle and 
nd of toys; the market is on VWednelday, Diſtant 
; and) 91 miles frem London. . 


ſtrong 


BOTTLE, f. | bouteille, Fr.] a veſſel with a 
f wit, 


now mouth to contain liquor. When made of 
leather, called 


08 


4,000 3 a leathern bottle; when of glaſs, 
uns it a plaſs bottle, Figuratively, a quart, bottles ge- 
45˙N. deruly belding that quantity; a bundle of grais 
erlhire, hay, derived from the French batear, a bun- 
0 faith . den compounded with other words it 
21 nd biihes drinking; a5, a bere/e camp2nion. 


BOU 


bottles. Uſed with the particle of, to draw 
out of another veſſel into a bottle. 

BO'TTLE-NOSED, a: one who has a large 
noſe, very big towards the end, 

BO TTLE-SCREW, ſ. a ſpiral wire, made 
uſe of to pull a cork out of a bottle. 

BO'TTLEY, a town in Hampſhire, whoſe 
fairs are held on Shrove-Tueſday, Whit- 
Tueſday, Tueſday before St. Bartholomew, 
and Aug. 24, for toys, 

BO'TTOM, /. Lem, Sax. ] the loweſt part 
of a thing, Applied to a river, the bed of earth, 
or gravel over which the water glides; a val- 
ley, dale, or lower ground, Figuratively, 
foundation; hence, to the bottom, ſometimes 
implies thoroughly. To be at the bottom, to be 
concerned in, to have a part or ſhare. A ſhip, 
or veſſel ; hence, to embark on the ſame bottom, 
is to venture in one bottom, to run a riſque to- 
gether in the ſame thing. The bottom of 2 
lane, is the loweſt part, The bottom of beer, 
the dregs. Applied to thread, a ſmall ball, 
from bateau, Fr. a heap or little bundle. 

To BO'TTOM, v. a. to build upon as a 
foundation, principle, or ſupport; to wind 
thread into a ball, Uſed neuterly, to be built 
on; to be ſupported by, 

BO TTOMED, a, having a bottom; uſually 
compounded with ſome other word, as at- 
buttomed boats, 

BO'T'TOMLESS, @, without a bottom; 
prodigious deep; that which cannot be fa- 
thomed. Fiyuratively, boundleſs, inſatiable. 

BO'TTOMRY, J. in Trade, the berrow- 
ing money upon the keel or bottom of a ſhip, 
whereby, if the money be not repaid at the 
day appointed, the ſhip becomes the property 
of the creditor; likewiſe the lending money, 
to be paid at the return of the ſhip; in confi- 
deration of which, though the intereſt demand- 


+. 
% 


x 


z 


| <4 be 20, 30, 40 per cent. and upwards, it is 


not eſteemed uſuty; becauſe if the ſhip pe- 
riſt es, the creditor loſes his money. 
To BOUGE, v. n, \bouger, Fr. ] to ſwellout. 
BOUGH, [ pron, 50% ſ. an arm or large 
ſhoot of a tree bigger than a branch, yet not 
always diſtinguiſhed from it. 
BOUGHT, preter of Buy, and pron. bane. 
BOUILLE'E, or BOUFLLON, /. [Fr.] 
in Cookery, any thing made of boiled meat; 
broth, or ſoup. | 
To BOUNCE, v. . to firike againſt a 
thing with ſuch force as to rebound back, 
making a noiſe at the ſame time. To ſpring 
with force, applied to the ſpurting of beer out 
of a bottle. In familiar language, to make a noiſe, 
bully, or hector; to be ſtrong made and active. 
BUUNCE, /. a ſmart, violent, and ſudden 
firokez a ſudden crack, or noiſe, applied to 
the exploſion of a gun, or the burſting of a 
bladder, &c. In low language, a threat, or boaſt, 
BOU*NCER, ,. one who is noiſy in his 
own. praiſe, or in his threats againſt another; 
a bully ; a boatter, 


BOUND, 


B O U 


BOUND, ſ. [from b-ndir, Fr. Ia Nſtraiat; a 
leap, jump, or ſpring; the flying back of a thing 
which is ſtruck againſt another with great torce. 

To BOUND, v. n. | bondir, Fr. j to jump, 
ſpring, or move on forwards by leaps; to fly 
back again when ſtruck againſt a thing with 
violence. Uſed atively, to make a thing leap, 
er mount by fits from the carth, in its motion. 

BOUND, part. pa. of BIND. 

BOUND, «. | from bindan, Sax. ] deſtined ; 
intended, or on one's way to a certain place 
Uſed with for, and peculiar to ſeamen. 

BOU'NDARY, /. the extremities, or ut- 
moſt limits of a thing or country. 

BOU'NDEN, part. pa}. of BIND. 

BOUNDING-STONE, F. a ftone played 
with, and made to bound from the earth, when 
flung from the hand. 

BOUNDLESS, a. that which is reſtrained 
by no limits, confined by no power, or tat:s- 
fied by no enjoyment. 

BUU'NDLESSNESS, /. the quality of being 
without anv r:{raint; inſatiableneſs; infinity. 

BOU'NTEOUS, a. liberal, or conferring 
benefits largely, and from a goodneſs and kind- 
neſs of nature. 

BOU'NTEOUSLY, ad. ina liberal manner; 
conferring benefits generouſly, and from a prin- 
ciple of good nature. 

BOUNTEOUSNESS. /. the quality of con- 
ferring benefits or favours, from a principle or 
kindneſs, including the idea of ſuperiority. 

BOU'NTIFUL, a. conferring favours with- 
out reſtraint, and from an internal principle! 
of kindneſs. Applied to things, very much 
abeunding in valuable products, 

BOU'NTIFULLY, a. in ſuch a manner 
as to confer favours or benefits with gene- 
roſity, and from an inward principle of Kind- 
neſs. Applied to things, plentifully producing 
w hat is of ſervice or uſe. 

BOU'NTIFULNESS, ſ. a great propenſity 
to beſtowing favours, or conferring benefits ; 
generoſity, munificence. 

BOU'NTY, /. [erte, Fr.] the conferring 
benefits on others, diſtinguiſhed from cha- ry, 
becauſe exerciſed towards objects that are nut 
highly neceſſitous; and including the idea of 
a giit beſtowed by a ſuperior. 

To BOU'RGEON, v. . [pron. Cc 
| £:urgeonner, Fr.] to ſprout; to ſhoot into 
branches z to produce buds. | 

BOURN, a rown ot Lincolnſhire, with a 
morket on Saturdavs, and three fairs, on Mar. 7, 
May 6, and Oct. 29, fo: hortes and horned 
cattie, It is ſeated near a ſpring called Burn- 
well-head, from which proceeds a river that 


runs through the town. It 1s 2 pretty large place, 


and has a good market for corn and provilions, 
It is noted tor the coronation of King Edmond. 
It is 17 miles N. of Peterborough, 35 S. of 
Lincoln, and 4,7 N. of London. 


BOURN, { 66orn ] J [ borne, Fr.] the ex- 


fremities, bounds, or limits of a country, or 


piece vt land. 


BOW 


| BOURN, [burn] ſ. [beuen, Sax.) a bro-þ 
or torrent; when aaded to the name gf places 


it implies, that they are ſituated nea 


brooks. e 
To BOUSE, [og e] v. 2. [Ir 
to drink 1mmod:rately ; to Le, oY 


BOU'SY, [6 Tho 
5Y 008) . 1 : 
arink 1 y ] intoxicated with 

BUUT, /. Letta, Ital.] a turn 
as much of an action as is perform 
intermiſſion; at once; a part of any act 
which is carried on by ſucceſſive interrals ” 

BOW, [Bz] a town in Devonſhire whol 
fairs are kept on Holy- Thurſday, and Nos 
ber 22, for catile; the market is on Thin 
Diſtant 189 miles from London. 4 

BOW, [Ha] a village in Middleſex whoſ, 
fair is kept Thurſday, Friday, and Saturdayig 
Whitſun- week, for toys. 25 

To BOW, {ow pron. like that in 700 

or beg] v. a. | bugean, Sax, ] to bend the boar 
in token of reſpect; to liſten to, joined wit 
the er and the particle don. „ Byy 4 
thine ear to the poor. Eecleſ. iv. 8. To prey 
or cruſh, Actively, to bend, or be bent; 10 
make a bow; to ſtoop, or in-line the body 
towards the earth. To be overpowered, or t9 
ſtoop under the preſſure of affliction. 
| BOW, [the ow pron, like that in bor, or 
n:<o | . a ſtooping of the head and inclination 
of the body, by way of ceremony or compli. 
ment. 
BOW, [pron. bo, as if the 20 was dropped] 
rb, Brit.] /. a warlike weapon or inſtrument 
made ot tough wood, the extremities of which 
are tied by a ſtring, which being drawn to- 
wards the body of a perſon, bends the wood, 
and by 1ts elaſticity forces an arrow placed on 
the ſtring, with great violence, to a great dif- 
tancez a bending piece of wood furniſhed with 
hair, and uſed in playing on ſtringed inſtru- 
ments; the loop of a ſtring tied in a knot; a 
yoke, or bending piece of wood, Applied to 
a ſhip, that part which begins at the Joof and 
compaſſing ends of the ſtem, and ends at the | 
ſternmoſt parts of the forecaſtle. If a ſhip hath 
a broad bow, it is called a bod hes; if a thin 
and narrow one, a lean bow, In Building 
es is a beam of wood or braſs, with che 
long ſcrews, which direQs a lathe of wood of 
eel to any arch, uſed commonly in drawing 
draughts of ſhips, projections of the ſphere, 0 
long arches. Prov. A bn long bent at (if 
ewaxeth weak, This proverb may be applied 
both to the body and mind: too much Javour 
and ſtudy weaken and impair both the one | 
and the other, 

BRO'W-BENT,- [5-bent] 4. bent like! 
bow, or in the form of a bow; crookeds 
ſtooping. | ; 

To BO'WEL, [the ow is pron, as in bow] 
*. a, to pierce the bowels j to penetrate 0th 
or to the bottom of a thing. | 10 
BO WELS, [bedeiz] J. [boyavx, Fre} 
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the guts. 


then pro). be- er. 
To BO'W ER, 


14. a bower, Figuratively, to incloſe. 
g ERV, a. full of bowers; ſhady and 
incloſed like A bower. 


Figuratively, the inner part of any 
thing Tenderneſs,; pity, or compaſſion. 
# R 0 
ere of green trees, -bent or 
_ ar the top; the anchor of a ſhip, ſo 
ara ts being in the bew of a ſhip, and 


BOX 


boy-er] an arbour, or place 


2. 2, to make a bower; to 


BOM L, [ pron. bole] [ buelin, Brit-] aſwith the hand, 
1, /. 


drinking veſſel, rather wide than deep, diſtin- 

wiſhed from a tea cup by its greater dimen- 
: 5. and from a drinking cups becauſe that 18 
5 5 deep than wide; the hollow, r-undiſh | colour, of a box colour. 
rathe 


BO'XER, ſ. one who is ſkilled in fighting 
with the fiſt ; one who fights with his fiſt. 
BO'XFORD, a town in Suffolk, whoſe 
fairs are kept Eaſter Monday, and St. Tho- 
mas's day Dec. 21, for toys. | 
BO'XTED, a village in Suffolk, five miles 
N. E. of Clare, with one fair, on Whit- 


part of any thing 


| or fountain, or ciſtern, 
OWL the cv pron. as in cow] /. | boule, 


Fr.] a round or ſp 


may be rolled along the ground. 


To BOWL, v. 


ground; to roll a bowl at any mark, In ſkit- 
| tles, to knock down with a bowl. 
RO'WLDER-STONES, ſ. lumps or frag- 


ments of ſtone or 


rounded by the action of water. a 
BO'W-LEGGED, [VD -egged]! a. having 
crooked legs, or ſuch as reſemble a bow, when 


dent. 


BO'WLER, [the owv pr. as in r. he that 
rolls a bowl; one that plays with, or at bowls, 
BO'WL!NG-GREEN, /. a piece of ground 
overgrown with graſs of a true level or hort- 
zontal ſurface, kept cloſe cut, and frequently 


rolled, for playing 
the middle part of t 


with a bow. 


50. - SHOT, [ 


Ew hich an arrow Can | 

BO'W-SPRIT, or BOLTSPRIT, | b7-ſprae | 
. a kind of maſt at the prow of a vette), reſt- 
Ing ſlopeways on the head of the main tern, | 


faſtened by the fore 


prit-top-ſail and ja 


hich a bow is ben 
POW VER, 


bow; an archer; 


1 ſemale I 


ale flow: rs having 
Q& 


„even, 


LOX, /, | bow, Sax 


BO WM AN, [Le-man] ſ. one who ſhoots 


ne tore moſt, ſerving to Carry the (pri, and 


pe two-thirds of the main-maſt, and its thick- or dretch. Ty race the yard, in Sea Langnage, 
neſs cqual to the wizen. is to bring the yard to either fide, 10 as tu 
make it ſta na ſauaxe or even acroſs the hiv. 
RACE, /. a bandage; that which keeps 
the parts of a tuung cloſe together; that which 
is uſed to Keep a thing Krertched, 


BU'W-STRING, Le- ing] the firing by 
[45-yer] f. one who Fonts with 


Ox, .. [bex, Sax | its leaves are pinnated 
dd ev-rgreen 4 it has male and female flowers 
n che ame vlant, the former having 4 thice- 
ared, and the female a four icaved, concave 
Mpalement, Linn@vs ranges it in the fourth 
con of his 2 1ſt claſs, from it 


wers on the ſame plant, and the 


lpecies, Its wood is ye llowiſh, bard, ſo- 
very heavy, and takes 


which can hold liquor. A 


herical piece of wocd, which 


a, to roll a bowl along the 


Tueſday, for cattle. 


marble, broke from chits, 


at bowls. 


he outſide of a ſail. 


V- ſpat] ſ. the diſtance to 


fly when ſhot from a bow. 


ſtay and to the partners of 


ckſtaff. Its length ſhould 


of 
* 


2 berſhn who makes bows 


s having malt 


four ftamina. There are 


a good poliſn. 
.] a caſe made of wood, or 


BRA 

other ſubſtance, to hold any thing; diſtinguiſhed 
from a cheſt, as the leſs is from the greater; 
the caſe of a mariner's or ſea compaſs; the 
inner caſe of a watch; a cheſt in which 
money. is put: hence a Chriſftmas- box, which 
ſignifies both the cheſt into which the money 
is put, and the money then collected. The 
firſt tory of ſeats in a play-houſe, formed into 
{mall ſquare rooms, and built either on the 
ſtage, or round the extremities of the pit. 

BOX, ſ. |bock, Brit.] a blow on the face 


To BOX, v. a. to fight with the fiſts; ts 
ſtrike on the head or face with the hand. 
BOXEN, @a. made of box. 


Applied to 


BOY, /. [the etymology uncertain] a name 
applied to perſons of the male ſex till they are 
fifteen years old. Uſed figuratively for a per- 
ſon who wants the ſedatenets and diſcretion of 
manhood, and 1s then a term cf reproach. 
BO'Y HOOD, f. the flate wherein a per- 
ſon is ſtiled a boy, extending from infancy to 
youth, or till a perſon is fifteen years old. 
BY'YISH, 3. like a boy with reſpeRt to 
unexperience, want of ſedateneſs, or diſcre- 
tion; childiſh; trifling; pueiile. 
BO'YISHLY, ad. in a childiſm, wanton, 
BO'WLINE, [+53-line] q. a rope faſtened to|trifling manner. 


BO'YISHNESS, ſ. that quality which is 
predominant in boys; want of thought, ſedate- 
neſs, or diſcretion ; childiſhneſe; iriflinge 
BRA'BBLE, /. | 5radbeler, Beig.) a quar- 
rel ; a clamornis noiſy conteit, 
To BRA BLE, v. n. to conteſt a thing 
with great ciamour to quarrel, tc clamour. 
BRA'6BLER, ſ. a clamorous, qua: 
turbulent, or noiſy fellow. 
To BRACE, v. a. [ embrafer, Fe] to tu, 
or wind banoag<s tight round athing. Jo ſtrai 


111 clſome, 


In Prin- 


ing, a crooked line, denoting that the mem- 
bers of a ſentence ought to be joined toge her, 


but not taken ſeparately, marked thus & 324 


uſed by roetical w:iters at the end of a triplex, 
er three lines which rhime to coach ofthe 


#454 of In 


Architecture, a piece of timber formed uch 
bevel joints, and uſed to keep builäignę Ready, 
In Sea affairs, ropes faite ed to the yard arms 
of a ſhip, and uicd tp ſquare the yard 
rg then to gay pokuon, Apples ta 


8, and 


B R A 


eoach, the thick thongs of leather on which 
the body hangs. 

BRACE, f. [never uſed with an 8 at the 
end for the plural, and is a collective noun, 
which ſeems to have only the fingular}] in 
Hunting, two, or a pair; perhaps ſo called 
from their being tied together, 

BRA'CED, a. in Heraldry, the interming- 
ling chevrens at the baſe of an eſcutcheon, 

BRA'CELET, /. | bracelet, Fr.] an orna- 
ment worn round the wriſt; a piece of defen- 
five armour for the arm. 

BRA'CER, ſ. that which braces, or keeps 
a thing tight. In Surgery, a bandage. 
BRACHIAL, | br4+ial!} a. | from brachium, 
Lat.] that which belongs to, or is ſituated in, 
the arm. 

BRA'CHMANS, a ſect of Indian philo- 
ſophers, known to the ancient Greeks by the 
name of Gymnoſophiſts. The ancient Brach- 
mans lived upon herbs and pulſe, and ab- 
ftained from every thing that had life in it. 
They lived in folitude, without matrimony, 
and without property, earneſtly wiſhing for 
death, and confidered life only as a burden. 
The modern Brachmens are one of the caſts or 
tribes of the Banians; they are their prieſts, 
and perform their office of praying and read- 
ing the law, with ſeveral mimical geſtures, 
and x kind cf quavering voice, They believe, 
that in the bezinning nothing but God and 
water exiſted; and thet the Supreme Being, 
defrous to create the world, cauſed the leaf of 
2 tree, in the ſhape of a child playing with its 
great toe in its mouth, to float on the water. 
From its navel there iſſued out a flower, 
whence Broma drew his original, who was 
encruſted by God with the creation of the 
world, and preſides over it with an abſolute 
ſway, They make no diſtinction between the 
fonls of men and brutes; but ſay, the dignity 
of the human ſoul conſiſts in being placed in a 
better body, and having more room to difplay 
its faculties. They allow of rewards and pu- 
niſhments hereafter ; and have ſo great a vene- 
ration fur cows, that they look upon them- 
ſelves as bleed, if they can but die with the 
tail of ore of them in their hand. They are 
ſkij/ul Arithmeticians, and calculate, with 
great exactneſs, the eclipſes of the ſun and 
moon. They are remarkable for their reli- 
gious auſterities ; one of them has been known 
to make a vow to wear about his neck a heavy 
collar of iron for a conſiderable time; ano- 
ther, to chain himſelf by the foot to a tree, 
with a firm reſolution to die in that place; 
and another, to walk in wooden ſhoes ſtuck 
full of nails on the infid-, Their divine wor- 
ſip confiſis chiefly cf procethions made in 
hon-wur of their deities. They have a college 
at R Hara, a city fituated on the Ganges. 

BRA'CRNELL, a town in Berleſhire: Its 
fairs arc kept Aptil 25, for cows, ſheep, &c. 
Aupuſt 22, for hories, cows, and hogs; and 
October 1, for ſheep and other cattle, 


ford ſignifies a broad ford. 


BRA 


BRACHY'GRAPHY, [ braky' 
[Praxis and yp4qw, Gr. I the art of ſho 
or writing a thing by characters in a 
time and compaſs than by the letters 
common alphabet. 
BRA'CKET, /. [braccietta, 
wood, carved or plain, fixed a 
ſupport ſomething. 
BRA'CEISH, a. [back, Belg. : 
is ſomewhat ſalt ; of taſte of — 
BRA'CKISHNESS, /. the diſagreeable 4 
neſs which is found on taſting ſea - water. 
BRA'CKLEY, a town of Northampton 
ſhire, with a market on Wedneſdays, and fu: 
fairs, on Wedneſday after February 25, fer 
horſes, coe, and ſheep; and the 3d Satur 
in April, for horſes, cows, and hogs; on 
Wedneſday after June 22, for horſes and 
cows; on Wedneſday before October 10 for 
horſes, cows, and hiring of ſervants on 
December 11, for horſes, cows, and f 
It is ſeated" on a branch of the river Out. 
and is a corporation, containing two churche, 
It had formerly a college, now turned int 
a free-ſchool, and ſends two members to pat. 
liament. It is 18 miles S. W. of Northamp- 
ton, and 632 N. W. of London. 
BRAD, ſ. [Sax. ] when added to the name; 
of places, ſigniſies their broadneſs; thus Bred. 


J. 


— 


of the 


Ital.] pieces of 
Sainſt a wall, th 


KA 


c 
BRAD, /. a kind of nails uſed in building I 
without a ſhoulder over their ſhank, or 
ſpreading head like other nails, pretty thick 
towards the upper end, that the top may be f 
driven into, and buried in the board thy 3 
faſten. Foiners-brads are for hard wainſet, 
batten-brads for ſoft, and billet or quarter-bruk ſ: 
are thoſe which are uſed when a floor is ail ti 
in haſte ; or to ſhallow joiſts inclined to way, in 
BRA'DFIELD, a town in Eflex, with 2 
market on Thurſdays, and one fair on [une la 
22, for toys. It is 16 miles N. of Chelms- of 
ford, and 47 N. E. of London. of 
BRA'DFIELD, a village in the Wel. f 
Riding of Yorkſhire, and in the wapentake ce 
of Strasforth, with two fairs, on June 17 Ip 
and December , chiefly for hogs. f 4 
BRA'DFORD, a town in Wiltſhire, with! bit 
market on Mondays, and one fair, on Trinity gre 
Monday, for cattle and millenery gow 
It is ſeated on the river Avon, on the deſcent to 
of a hill, 11 miles W. of the Devizes, u 3 
1024 W. of London, : 2 _ 
BRADFORTH, à town in the Welti. 8p 
ing of Yorkſhire, with a market on Thur * 
days, and three fairs, on March 14, and 1 p: 
and June 28, 29, 30, for horned cattle k 
houfhold furniture; and on December 20 2 * 
22, very large for hogs, It is ſeated 00 1 - 
branch of the river Are, 36 miles S. V. ”y 
York, and 201 N. N. W. of London. * "ay 
BRA'DING, a town in Hampſhire, F ap, 
fairs are held May 12, and October 25 for laß ma 
BRA'DNINCH, a town of Devon "A 


which formerly had a market on eel 
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in order to be furled, or bound cloſe to the yard. 


B R A 


and was a conſiderable place 
happened, which burnt it to 
the ground. It is 12 miles N. of Exeter, and 
167 W. by N. of London. _ 

BRAPWELL, a town 10 Eſſex, whoſe 
fair is kept June 24, for toys. 

To BRAG, v. . 


play an advantage with great pomp and vanity z 
8 3 ſ. a pompous or proud diſplay of 
any vantage a perſon paſleſſes. Figurative- 
I the thing itſelf which cauſes pride or 
boafting 3 glory. PR av. Bragg: a good dog, 
but that he hath loft bis tail, —Brag's a good 
dog if le be well ſet en, but te dare not bite. 

BRAGGADO'CHIC, h. a perſon who 
vainly {ets forth his own good qualities, or 
diſplays them more than they deſerve. 

BRA'GGART, ſ. [5raggeret, Teut. ] a per- 
ſon who boaſts of his own abilities too much. 

BRA'GGART, @. proud, conceited, vain, 

BRA'GGER, /. one who diſplays his pre- 
tended abilitics in all the pomp of vain and 

tious language. a 
pg Cl. Es, 4 without a boaſt z with- 
out being boaſted of. | 

To BRAID, v. a, [bredan, Sax.] to weave 

ther; to plait. 
BRAID, 5 a lock of hair, or any thing 
collected by weaving or plaiting z a ſmall nar- 
row kind of lace, uſed for ornamenting wo- 
mens ſhoes, bed-curtains, &c. 

BRAILES, a town in Warwickſhire, whoſe 
fair is kept Eaſter-T ueſday, for horſes, cows, 
and ſheep, — 

BRAILS, /. ſmall ropes uſed in furling the 
ſoils acroſs. To bale up the brails, or brail up 
the ſail, implies that the ſail is to be haled up, 


hut no fairs, 
betore a fire 


BRAIN, ſ. [bregen, Sax. ] in Anatomy, the 
large, ſoft, whitiſh ſubſtance, filling the infide 
of the cranium or ſkull ; wherein all the organs 
of ſenſe terminate, and wherein the ſoul is 
ſaid to refide, It is divided into the cerebrum, 
cerebellum, medulla oblongata, or medulla 
ſpinalis, The brain is much larger in men 
than in any other animals, and is generally 
bigzeſt in ſuch other animals as ſhew the 
greateſt degree of ſagacity, ſuch as monk'ies, &c. 

To BRAIN, v. a. to daſh the brains out; 
to kill by daſhing the brains out, 

BRA'INLESS, a, without braiffl, Figu- 
ratively, filly, fooliſh, thoughtleſs. 
 BRAN-PAN, /, the ſkull, ſo called from 
ns containing the brains, 

2 BRAIN SICK, a. diſordered in the brain. 
tguratively, giddy, thoughtleſs, foolith, mad. 

BRAINTREE, a town in Eilex, with a 
market on Wedneſdays, and two fairs, on 
* 3, and October 2, for cattle, butter, 
' eeſe, and hops, far three days. It is a 
e r EIT.. 
wy | provihons. It has ene 
an Anabaptiſt and a Quakers meet. 


[braggeren, Belg. ] to diſ- | 
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BRAKE, /. [of uncertain etymology] a 
thicket of brambles, or thorns, 

BRAKE, ſ. [from brecan, . a wooden 
mallet, uſed in beating or drefling hemp; the 
handle of a ſhip's pump; a baker's: kneading 
trough; a ſharp bit or ſnaffle for horſes. 

BRA'KY, a. abounding in brakes; or 
thickets of thorns, 

BRA MBER, a town of Suſſex, formerly 
of ſome account, but has neither market nor 
fair; however, it ſends two members to par- 
liament. It is 19 miles S. of Weſt-Grinſtead, 
and 49 S. S. W. of London. 

BKA MBLE, F. a wild prickly ſhrub; a 
black berry, dewſberry, and raſberry buſh, 

BRA'MPTON, a town of Cumberland, 
with a market on Tueſdays, and two fairs, 
on the ſecond Wedneſday after Whit-Sunday, 
and the laſt Wedneſday in Auguſt, for horſes 
and horned cattle, Jt is ſeated on the river 
Itſhin, not far from the Picts wall. It is at 
preſent but a ſmall place; and near it, on the 
top of a high hill, is a fortified trench, called 
the mote, It ia eight miles N. E. of Carliſle, 
annd 311 N. N. W. of London. 

BRAMPTON, a village in Herefordfhire, 
one mile S. of Roſs, with a fair on June 22, 
for horned cattle, horſes, ſheep, and wool, 

BRAN, io, [ brann,.Brit.] the huſk of corn, 
ſeparated atter grinding from the flour, 

BRANCH, F. [ branche, Fr. ] in Botanv, the 
arm, or part ot a tree which tprouts from the 
trunk. Figuratively, any detached part from 
a whole, A ſection or ſubdivifion, applied 
to writings. Any part which 1s joined to 
another, like a branch 1o a tree, A part of 
a pedigree or family, In Hunting, the ant- 
lers or ſhoots of a ſtag's horns. a 

To BRANCH, v. a. to divide into ſeparate _ 
diviſions like branches, Figuratively;to adern 
with needlework, repreſenting branches. Uſed 
neuterly, to ſhoot into branches; to ſeparate, or 
divide a ſubject into ſeveral parts, uſed with the 
particle out, To ſpeak largely; to expatiate. 
To have horns ſhooting ovt into antlers, 

BRA NCHLESS, 3. without branches. 
Without honuur, alluding to the branches of 
a pedigree. , 

BRA'NCHY, a. full of branches; ſpreading. 

BRAND, /. [band, Sax. ] a ſtick lighted, or 
fit to be ſet on fire at one end. Figuratively, a 
thunderbolt, A mark made on the fleth of a 
criminal by a burning iron; anciently a word, 
from brandur, Run. a ſharp ſword. 

To BRAND, v. a. | 6-anden, Belg.] to mark 
with a brand, or burning iron, Fipurative)y, 
to reproach as infamous; to ſtigmatize. 

BRA'NDENBURG, THE MARCHE OF, 
a large country of Germany, bounded on the 
N. by Pomerania and Mecklenburg, on the 
E. by Poland, on the S. by Sileſia, Luſace, 
Upper Saxony, and Madgeburg, and on the 
W. by the territory of Lunenburg, It is 


divided into five principal parts, namely, the 


ing. houſe; and is 40 miles. N. E. of London. | 


wh; Marche, Pregnitz, the Miedle Marche, 
N - 


+, 
go. 
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Ukermarak, and the New Marche, Berlin 
Is the capital town; and the principal rivers 
are the Elbe, the Havel, the Sprey, the 
Ucker, the Oder, and the Warte; the court 
is Calvinift, but the greateſt part of the inha- 
bitants are Lutherans; however, the Papiſts 
are here tolerated, We muſt not confound 
the electorate of Brandenburg with the coun- 
tries ſubject to the Elector of Brandenburg, 
which comprehends, beſides the Marche, the 
Farther Pomerania, the dutchies of Magde- 
burg and Cleves, the principalities of Hal- 
berſtadt and Minden, the counties of Marck, 
Ravenſburg, Lingen, Maers, and Teckling- 
durg, and lately Silefia, and Weſt-Prieſland. 

To BRA'NDISH, v. a. [from brand] to 
wave, ſhake, or flouriſh a weapon. Figura- 
tively, to make a parade, or flouriſh with. 

BR'ANDON, a town of Suffolk, which 
had a market on Thurſdays, now diſconti- 
nued; but it has three fairs, on February 14, 
for cattle and toys, on June 11, and Nov. 11, 
For toys, It is ſeated upon the little river Ouſe, 
over which it has a bridge and a ferry at a 
mile's diftance; whence it is divided into 
Brandon and Brandon-Ferry, which laſt has 
the moſt bufineſs, becauſe commodities are 
brought thither from the Iſle of Ely. It is 12 
miles N. of Bury, and 78 N. E. of London. 

BRAND, /. [brandevin, F r.] in Diſtilla- 
tion, a proof ſpirit, obtained from real wines, 
or fermented juices of grapes. 

BRA'NGLE, ſ. ſquabble; wrangle. 

To BRA'NGCLE, v. 3. to wrangle; to 
fquabble, 

BRANK, ſ. buckwheat, | 

BRA'NNY, «a. like bran, having the ap 
pearance of bran. | 

BRANS BURTON, a town in Yorkſhire, 
whofe fair is kept May 14, for horſes, ſheep, 
and cows. 

BRASI'L, or BRAZIL, /. [pron. brazee!] 
a heavy, dry, and very hard wood, ſo called 
becauſe it is ſuppoſed to have come originally 
from Brazil in S. America. That of Fernam- 
buco is the beſt. The tree grows commonly 
in dry and barren places, among rocks ; be- 
comes very thick and tall; the branches are 
long and large, the leaves ſmall, of a fine 
bright green, reſembling thoſe of box, but 
- Somewhat longer. 

BRASIL, a large country of S. America, 
with the title of a principality, which is 
given to the preſumptive heir of the crown 
of Portugal. The moſt Eaſtern part of S, 
America is comprehended under this. name, 
and lies between the equinoRial line and tro- 
pic of Capricorn, being about 1560 miles in 
length, and 1cco in breadth ; but, meaſuring 
along the coaſt, it is near 2000 miles long, 
and is bordered with mountains that open from 
time to time, and form good harbours, where 
veſſels may lie in ſafety. It was diſcovered 
by chance in 1500; for Alvarez Cabral, a 


Portugueze, was forced upen it by a tempeſt; 
| 
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and the kings of Portugal have co 
maſters of it ever ſince. Some time after 5 
revolt of the United Provinces from the ki k 
of Spain, the Dutch drove away the Spaniarg 
to whom it then belonged ; but the A 
gueze, in their turn, obliged the Dutch 9 
leave it in 1655. The air of this coun 
though within the torrid zone, is pretty t 
perate and wholeſome z inſomuch that Þ * 
live there a long While. The waters in ge 
neral are very good, and the ſoil fertile - 
excellent: there comes more ſugar from there 
than all other parts of the world: beſide 
this, it produces * Indian corn, ſeven 
ſorts of fruits, and medicinal drugs, The 
wood brought from Braſil, and hence ſo cal. 
led, is of very great uſe in dying red; 
within the country, there is gold, and feveral 
ſorts of precious ſtones ; likewiſe the cattle, 
carried over from Europe, increaſe prodigiouſy 
inſomuch that there is no want of proviſions, 
The Portugueze chiefly inhabit the ſea- coal. 
for they have not penetrated far into the coun- 
try. The inland parts are full of people uf 
different languages; but they all agree in 
wearing no ſort of cloaths. They are of ac 
per-colour, with long coarſe black hair on 
their heads, but without any on the other par 
of their bodies, like the reſt of the Americans, 
They are ſtrong, lively, and gay; and, as they 
are ſubje& to few diſeaſes, they live a long 
time. They love to adorn themſelves with 
feathers, and they are very fond of feaſt; 
at which they dance and ſkip about immode- 
rately, They have no temples, nor any other 
tign of religion; and they make no manner 
of ſcruple to marry their neareſt relations, 
Some pretend that they are canibals, and eat 
thoſe that they have taken in war; but this 
is a fable. They have huts made of the 
branches of trees, and covered with palm- 
tree leaves. Their furniture conſiſts chiefly in 
their hammocks, and diſhes, or cups, made 
of calibaſhes, painted without of a red co- 
lour, and black within; their knives are made 
of a ſort of ſtone and ſplit canes ; and they 
| have likewiſe baſkets of different ſizes, chief 
made of palm-tree leaves. Their arms ars 
only bows, arrows, and wooden clubs. When 
they travel, they faſten their hammocks be- 
tween two trees, and ſleep all night therein. 
The Poffugueze divide Braſil into fifteen 
governments or capitanaries z eight of which 
belong to the King of Portugal, and the ref 
to great men, who have peopled them at the 
own expence, They are all under a Vice- oh, 
who reſiges at St. Salvadore, the capital 
the whole country. 71 

BRASS, ſ. [bras, han] a faQtitious jel 
metal made of copper, melted with laps 
minaris. The calamine is firſt calcined 
ground to powder, then mixed with e 
duſt, and to 7olb, of this mixture, + wind 
five of copper, which being placed in 
furnace 11 or 12 hours, the copper 1 
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third of the weight of the cala- 
s converted into braſs. Braſs is 


r impudence. 
partaking of braſs; hard 


about one t! 
mine, and 1 
uſed figuratively fo 
BRA'SSY, 4. 


as braſs. 5 8 
'STED, a town in Kent, whoſe fairs 
—_ 15 23, and Aſcenſion -d ay, for horſes, 
bullocks, and all ſorts of commodities, 
BRAT, ſ. [ bratt, Sax, ] a child, uſed to ex- 
preſs contempt. Figuratively, products or 


ra ſ. [5ravada, Span. ] a proud 
boaſt ; haughty defiance, or challenge. 
BRAVE, 4. not daunted or terrified with 
dangers or difliculties z ready to attempt any 
dangerous enterprize z grand, or noble, Some- 
times applied in an indeterminate manner, to 
expreſs good or great in the r degree. 
BRAVE, /. [brave, Fr. a perſon who 1s 
daring beyond the rules of diſcretion ; or bold 
to exceſs. A bold defiance or challenge. 
To BRAVE, v. a. to undertake a thing, 
notwithſtanding the dangers with which it is 
attended; to defy contemptuouſſ y ; to provoke 
a perſon to reſentment 3 to bid defiance, to; 
applied, in this laſt ſenſe, to inanimate things 
with great beauty. | 
BRA'VELY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
not to be terrified by difficulties, or daunted 
by dangers; intrepidly ; courageouſly. 
BRA'VERY, /. the performance of any 
great and noble actions, notwithſtanding the 
dangers which attend them; a diſpoſition of 
mind, which enables a perſon to accompliſh 
his defigns, notwithſtanding any obſtacles or 
difficulties which oppoſe it, Applied to the 
appearance of things, finery, ſplendour, Falſe 
courage; boaſting ; or boldneſs, 
BRAVO, /. [Ital.] a man who murders 
or aſſaſſinates another for hire. 
BRAU'GHING, a town in Hertfordſhire, 
whoſe fair is kept Whit- Monday, for toys. 
To BRAWL, v. . [brouiller, Fr.] to quar- 
rel about trifles in a noiſy manner; to report 
in a loud manner; to make a noiſe; beauti- 
fully applied to inanimate things. 
BRAWL, /. a noiſy quarrel ; ſcurrility. 
BRA'WLER, /. one who is quarrelſome 
and nolſy at the ſame time; a word of reproach. 
BRAWN, /. [of uncertain etymology ] the 
fleſhy or muſcular parts of the body zMhe arm. 
Figuratively, vigour, or ſtrength. he fleſh 
df a boar ſouſed or pickled; a boar, 
BRA'WNY, a. ſtrong, robuſt ; finewy 
leſhy : of great muſcles and ſtrength. : 
To BRAY, v. a, 
aro pieces, or powder 
peſtle, 
To BRAY, v. n, 
Ioiſe like an aſs, 


lſagreeable noiſe like that of braſs. 


BRAY, ſ. the noiſe of 
iſagreeable ſound. 


To BRAZE, v. a. 
s of two pieces 


„ * 


e 


 - en 
* 
— 7 


A 


[ bracan, Sax. ] to beat 
ina mortar by means of 


[braire, Fr.] to make a 
Figuratively, to make a 


braſs; a terrible or 


the ſoldering or join- 
ef metal together, Fi- 
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[ guratively, to be enured or hardened in im- 


pudence. 


BRAZ EN, a. made of braſs. Figura- 
wax cauſed by brazen inſtruments, Impu- 
ent, 

To BRA'/ZEN, v. n. to deny with great 
impudence; to behave without concern; to 
bully, Uſed with the word out, © He would 


* brazen it out as if he had done nothing.“ 
Arbuth. 


BRA'ZEN-FACE, f. a perſon who has ne 
ſenſe of ſhame, an impudent fellow. "5 

BRA'ZEN-FACED, a. void of ſhame, 
impudent, 
BRA*ZENNESS, ſ. appearing like braſs, 
Figuratively, undaunted impudence. 
BRA'ZIER, . one who makes or ſells 
braſs ware, 
BRA'ZING, .. the act of ſoldering or 
joining two pieces of iron together, Sometimes 
the word is applied to the joining pieces of 
iron together by beating them red-hot upon 
one another; but this is more properly called 
welding. 
BREACH, ſ. [brecbe, Fr. ] the dividing or 
deſtroying the union between the parts of a 
thing, before joined together. In Fortifica- 
tion, a hole or gap made in any part of the 
works of a town, either by cannon or mines. 
Figuratively, a defect; the acting contrary to 
any law; the violating any obligation; quar- 
rel; diſcord; want of unity. 
BREAD, [bred] ſ. [breod, Sax. ] a baked 
maſs of dough formed from the flour of ſome 
grain, and a conſtant part of food. Figura- 
tively, every kind of neceſſary for the ſupport 
of life. To eat a perſon's bread, is ſometimes 
uſed to imply, that he has been admitted to 
the moſt intimate triendſhip, and ſupported by 
his bounty, 

BRE'AD-CORN, /. a corn or grain of 
which bread is made, / 
BRE'AD-ROOM, /. [a ſea term] a place 
in a ſhip's ſtern, to keep bread, or biſcuit, _ 
BREADTH, [6red:b] ſ. [from bred, Sax. ] 
the meaſure of a plain ſuperficies front fide 
to ſide, In Commerce, the meaſure of any 
cloth, or other manufacture, between the 
two ſelvedges, or liſts. Within an bair's 
breadth, denotes extreme nearneſs, applied to 
fituation 3 and a very narrow eſcape, applied 
to danger, | | 

To BREAK, v. a. [breccan, Sax. ] to ſepa» 
rate the parts of a thing by force; to burſt by 
violence. Uſed with the word down, to deſtroy 
ordematiſh. To pierce or penetrate, applied to 
light, “ A dim winking lamp which feebly 
broke—the gloomy vapours.” To diminiſh or 
weaken, © Have not ſome of his vices weak- 
ened his body, and broke his health?“ Tillorf, 
In Horſemanſhip, to tame or render manage» 
able, To break the ſtubborn colt.“ Dyyd. 
Applied figuratively to the human ſpecies, 
* To break our fierce barbarians into men.” 


' 


Addiſ, To render a perſon unable to carry 
| | N 2 en 
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on trade; to make a bankrupt. © Impove- 
riſhes the rich, breaks the merchant.” South. 
To wound fo as to make the blood appear. 
« She'll ſooner break your head.” Dryd. 
Applied to promiſes, oaths, or duty, to act 
counter to, to violate, to difregard, * I] never 
more will break an oath." Shak, “ To break 
the pious laws of nature.“ Dryd. To inter 
cept, prevent, or hinder the effect of.“ To 
break his dreadful fall.“ Dryd. To interrupt. 
« His voice bree with ſighs.” Spe. No. 164. 
To ſeparate, joined to company. © They were 
forced to break company.” Atter, Uſed with 
off, to diflolve; likewiſe go ſtop, hinder, or 
prevent. © To break off fo noble a relation.” 
Collier, © To break off all its commerce with 
the tongue Addiſ.., With of, to maſter or 
lay afide an ill habit. The French were not 
quite broken of it,” Grew, Uſed with mind, 
to diſcover our ſentiments, ** Feartul how 
to break my mind.” Dryd. Uſed with back, 
to ſtrain or put the back-bone out of joint. 
In Huſbandry, to plow. © The huſbandman 
muſt firſt breat the land.“ Darwies. To diſ- 
band, applied to an army. © Solyman, re. 
turning to Conſtantinople, broke vp his army.“ 
Knolles, Uſed with wird, to dilcharge wind 
included in the inteſtines. Te break on the 
tober, is to break the bones of a criminal 
faſtened on a wheel. f 

To BREAK, v. 3. to burſt. Whiſpers 
the o'er-fraught heart, and bids it break." 
Shak. To open, ſo as to diſcharge matter, 
applied to a tumor. To diſpel darkneſs, to 
dawn, applied to the firſt appearance of light 
in the morning. “ As ſoon as the day breaks,” 
Spc. No, 465. To decay in health and 
ftrength. „ See how the day begins to break,” 
Sroift. To burſt, to pronounce, or ut'er, 
uſed with from, and the words lips, mouth, or 
breaft, ** Whilſt from his breaſt the dread- 
ful accents brote.”* Dryd. To force a patlage, 
uſed with the particles cbrovgh, into, and forth. 
« To break through with his whole body of 
horſe.” Clarend. They came into Judah, 
and brake into it. Chron, xxi. 17. To inter- 
vene, without notice or regard to the ceremo- 
nies of polite behaviour. With a magiſte- 
rial air breaks in upon converſation.” Addiſ. 
Diſcarded or deprived of an employ. “ When 
I fee a great officer broke.” Stvift. Joined with 
dooſe, to diſengage from any obſtacle, tye, or 
other confinement or reſtraint, © Break looſe 
from all our engagements.” Tillorf, To deſiſt 
From an undertaking ; to quit a habit; to de- 
fiſt ſuddenly, with the particle Ff. © Do not 
peremptorily break eff in any buſineſs.“ Bacon. 
When uſed with Fand from, to ſeparate from 
with ſome effort or violence. © I muſt from 
this enchanting queen break . Shak, To 
Þurft through, and diſcover itſelf, notwith- 
ſtanding any impediment, *©* There being fo 
many ways by which a ſmothered truth is apt 
to blaze and 5reak out. South. To rage, or 


appear, aprlizd te 4 diſtemper. “ A violent 
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fever broke out in the place.“ $ 
In all "or various 8 of . — © 
idea of ſeparation, or the eff, / 
force is K included. <ReRt of ſudie 
BREAK, /. applied to the ff 
of light in tre morning, when d 
light break the gloom of darkneſs, it hk 
the dawn. A pauſe or interruption _ 
to a diſcourſe, In Printing, br Wir 
line drawn between words, to denote that 
ſenſe 1s ſuſpended, and that the ——＋ the 
make a pauſe at that place, * 
BREAK ER, ſ. he who fo 1 
aſundet; he x. divides a e 
a wave broken by rocks or ſand banks oo 

To BREAKFAST, [breckfoft] v. n, t 
eat after having faſted ſome time : a pli 4 - 
the firſt meal a perſon makes in the Ny MY 

BREAKFAST, ſ. that which 2 erſo 
eats at his firſt meal in the day, In a * 
N any thing to eat after a long want of 
. 1 E brate. 

a precipice or fa 
ion would — his neck. e 

BREAM, ſ. | brame, Fr.] in Nat il. 
tory, a large fiſh, Cette rivers map 
very broad, with a forked tail, and ſcales 6f 
a golden colour, ſet with great elegance, 

BREAST, ſ. [pronounced and former 
wrote breſt] { breaſt, Sax. ] in Anatomy, one 
of the three venters in an animal body, which 
contains the heart and lungs. Breaſis are tus 
prominenccs ſituated in the anterior, and to- 
wards the lateral parts of the thorax, In beaf, 
the word is applied to that part which ex- 
tends from the neck to the fore- legs. Figu- 
ratively, the heart; boſom ; conſcience; «© 
lou], which was, by the ancients, ſuppoſed ts 
reſide in this part. 

To BREAST, v. a. to oppoſe with tle 
breaſt; to meet; to ſtruggle againſt, 

BRE'AST-BONE, in Anatomy, the bene 
of the breaft called the ſternum, 

BREAST-HIGH, 3. as high as the 
breaſts. 

BRE'AST-HOOKS, ſ. among Ship-cr- 
penters, the compuſſing timbers before, thit 
help to ſtrengthen the ſtem, and all the fore 
part of a ſhip. 

BREAST-KNOT, / a bunch or k 
of ribbands worn by temales on or near the! 
breaſts. 

BRE'AST-PLATE, ſ. armour wen by 
way of defence on the breaſt, | 

BRE'AST-WORK, /. works throun 
as bigh as the breaſts of the detendants u 
fortified place, or field. 

BREATH, [brethb] g. [ 
| which proceeds from the mout 
actions of reſpiration or inſpiration. 
tively, life, © No man has moie contem\ 
than I of breath,” Dryd, Uſed with take, i 


. jene: 10 
recover loſt breath from too great? farigutj © 


brathe, Sax. ] theal 
h, either in the 
Figur: 


ceaſe from labour, er hunyz 3 reſpire © 
| 
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of mate.“ He breathed into us the breath ot 
lire.“ Decay F Pieq. To force out of the 
* a icle out, „ Who breuth- 
mouth, with the partic wt, 
* 6d out nothing bat flame.” Spe d. No. 223. 
| To make long-winded by exercife. © The grey - 
1 hounds are as ſwift as breathed ſtags. Sbak. 
5 Jo ſound by the breath, applied to wind in- 
4 | araments. © To breathe the flute.” Prior, 
To ſend up in vapours, appearing like the 
'h breath in froſty weather.“ His altar breathed 
= ambrofhal odours.” Par. Loft, To figh, or 
> offer up, without being heard. © 1 have to- 
_ ward heaven brearb'd a ſecret vow.” Shak. In 
yt Surgery, to open by a lancet. To breathe 
at a vein.” Dryd. 
— BREATHER, ſ. one who enjoys life; one 
195 who is ative. He that cauſes or animates by 
* his breath, alluding to God's breathing into 
is preſſes it. ; 5 
BREATHING, ſ. the action of fetching 
* breath. Ftguratively, alive. A ſigh of de- 
votion; ſecret prayer conceived in the mind, 
th but not uttered 1n words; an aſpiration, 
Fre atbing- places, vents, or chinks, that let in 
_ freſh ar, : 
that BREATRLESS, [bretbleſs] a. out of 
"wa breath, or icarce able to breathe from fa- 
tus or hurry, Figuratively, dead. The 
Loot preath/.(x corpfe with pious tears bedew'd,” 
thei | Abend, a parliament town of Scot- 
End, in the county of Angus; 15 miles N. E. 
＋ of Dundee, and 45 on the fame point from 
Edinburgh, 
1 5 1 or BRE CON, a town of 
111 . Wales, and Capital of Brecknockſhire, 1 
1s called by the Welch Aber-Honddey, and 
the all 2 ws che confluence of the rivers Hond- 
in be % and Uſk. It is an ancient place, as ap- 
jeu * Fi the Roman coins that have been 
tem! 3 51 > here, It IS a large town, con- 
ale U ng , ay Lg one of which is col- 
wej l 3 a ands at the weſt end. The 
ire d * ac well built, and it fermerly had a 


BRE 


auſe, 

of air. 
ſurtace. 
with in. 


breath.” Dryd. 


or that which is fit to be breathed, 
berugR FA TIE, 3. n. to draw in and force 
t ho air at the month by the action of the 
3 Figuratively, to live. Let him 


— 5 
breathe a private man in Athens.“ Shak. To 


tate breath, 
a reſpite; to reſt. 
ſo hot upon the 8 
breathe.” S§pen. 


4“ He followed the victory 
cots, he ſuffered them not to 
Uſed with in, to enter by 
the ation of breathing or inſpiration, “To 
whoſe foul mouth no wholeſome air breathes 
i.” Shak, Uſed actively, it implies to fill 
with, to diſcharge the lungs of air, by the 
actions of in{piration and reſpiration, Uſed 
with inte, to act upon by breathing; to ant 


A breeze of wind, or gentle current 
« Not a breath of wind flies o'er its 
„ Addiſ, The ſame inſtant, ufed 
« You menace and court me in a 


PREATHABLE, à. that which may be 


to recover a damage by means of 


BRE 


wall, with three gates, and a ately caſtle. 
The affizes are kept here, and it has a good 
trade in cloathing. The markets are on Wed- 
neſdays and Saturdays, and are well ſupplied 
with corn, cattle, and proviſions; and it has 
tour tairs, on May 4, July 5, Sept. 10, and 
Nov. 17, for leather, hops, cattle, and all forts 
of commodities. It ſends one member to par- 
lament, and is 34 miles N. W. by W. of 
Monmouth, 24 S. E. by E. of Llanbeder, and 
163 W. by N. of London. 

BRE'CKNOCKSHIRE, a county of 8. 
Wales, 29 miles in length, and 27 in breadth, 
It is full of mountains, ſome of which are 
exceeding high, particularly Monuchdenny- 
hill, not far from Brecknock. However, 
there are large fertile plains and valleys, which 
yield plenty of corn, and feed great numbers 
of cattle, It has 55,934 houſes, 61 pariſhes, 
and four market-towns, and there were for- 
merly nine caſtles. It is bounded on the E. 
by the counties of Hereford and Monmouth, 
on the S. by Glamorganſhire, on the W. by 
Carmarthen and Cardigan ſhires, and on the 
N. by Radnorſhire, 

BREDE, / [See Bx a1p] a border wrought 
with the needle in different colours reſem- 
bling flowers, Sc. © In a curious brede- of 
needle- Work.“ Addif. 

BREDE, a village in Suſſex, five miles N. 
W. of Winchelſea, with one fair, on Eaſter- 
Tueſday, for cattle and ped lars were. 

BREECH | briecb] /. [from brecan, Sax. ] 
the back and lower part of the body, from 
whence the excrements are voided, Applied 
to a piece of cannon, the hinder part, or that 
part behind the touch-hole 

BREE CHES, | brieches] ſ. [brec, Sax. It 
has no fingular] that part of a man's dreſs 


| man the breath of lite, as the Scripture ex-| which covers his thighs and breech, To ear 


tb» breecbes, is a phraſe implying, thut a wo- 
man uſurps more authority over her huſband 
than becomes her ſex, 

To BREED, v. a. [bredan, Sax. ] to pro- 
duce, bring forth, or generate; to educate, 
nouriſh, or bring up. Sometimes uſed with 
the particles ' and up to. Figuratively, to 
occaſion or cauf.. Applied to place, to give 
birth to, To cut, applied to the teeth. To 
keep animais for procreating or multiplying 
ther ſpecies. 

To BREED, v. . to b 
be pregnant, To propagate; or increaſe by 
t ropagation. To raiſe or increaſe a breed. 

BREED, ſ. a ſpecies of animals; a caſt or 
kind. Offspring, applied to mankind, That 
which 1s produced at one hatching. 

BREEDER, /. that which produces, or is 
the cauſe of any thing. That which educates, 
or brings up. A perſon who is not barten; 
one who raiſes a breed, 

BREEDING, . education, inſtruction. 
Figuratively, gentcel and polite dehaviour; the 
method taken in rearing a child. 


N 3 


e big with child; to 


BRFESE, 


B R E. 


BREESE, /. [brioſa, Sax. ] in Natural Hiſ- 
tory, a ſtinging fly, called the gad- fly. 

BREEZE, /, [ brezza, Ital. ] a gentle, cool- 
ing, pleaſant breath of wind, In Navigation, 
a ſhifting wind blowing from the ſea and land 
alternately at certain hours, and ſenfible only 
near the coaſts, 

BREE'ZY, a. refreſhed by breezes. 

BRE'MEN, the duchy of a province of 
Germany, in the province of Lower Saxony, 
lying between the rivers Weſer and the Elbe; 
of which the former ſeparates it from the 
duchy of Oldenburg, and the other from that 
of Holſtein, The air is cold; but the coun- 
try is fertile, and well peopled. It formerly 
belonged to the Swedes, but was afterwards 
ſold to the King of Great Britain, as Elector 
of Hanover, in 1716. In the winter it is 
ſubject to inundations, and particularly in 
1617, on Chriſtmas- day, ſeveral thouſand cattle 
were drowned, beſides ſeveral hundreds of men; 
and the country was ſo covered with water, 
that it has coſt immenſe ſums to repair the 
dykes. Bremen is the capital town, 

BRENT, 3. burnt. 

BRENT, a town in Devonſhire, with a 
market on Saturday, and two fairs, on May 
13, and October 10, for horned cattle. It is 
a poſt town, 1983 miles W. by S. of Lon- 
don. 

BRENTFORD, atown in Middleſex, with 
a market on Tueſdays, and two fairs, on 
May 17, 18, 19, and September 12, 13, 14, 
15, for horſes, cattle, and hogs. That part 
in which the church and market-place ſtands 
is called New-Brenttord. It 1s a great tho- 
roughfare on the weſtern road, and is well 
furniſhed with inns, It is ſeven miles W. 
of London. 

BRE'NTWOOD, or BU'RNT WOOD, a 
town in Eſſex, with a market on Tueſdays ; 
and a fair on July 18, for horſes and horned 
cattle. It ſtands on a rifing ground, in the 
road from London to Colcheſter, and has ſe- 
veral good inns, It is 18 miles E. N. E. of 
London. 

BREST, ſ. in Architecture, the member 
of a column; named likewiſe torus, or 
tore. 

BRET, ſ. in Natural Hiſtory, a round flat 
fiſh, of the turbot kind; called likewiſe burt 
or brut. 

BRE TON CAPE, an iſland fo called, 
near the eaſtern continent of North America, 
between 45 and 53 degrees of latitude, It is 
feparated from Nova Scotia by a narrow 
freight called Canſo, and is about 100 miles 
in length, and 50 in breadth. It is a barren 
country, producing little corn or graſs, and 
ſubject to fogs throughout the year. It is co- 
vered with ſnow in winter, and is exceſſive 
cold. It 1s of very ſmall importance to Eng- 
land, but of great conſequence to the French, 
becauſe it commands the navigation of the ri- 


BRI 
Canada; and therefore it would greatly i 
them if in our hands in the time of 
There is likewiſe an excellent fiſhery oj 
coaſt, from which they reap great advan : 
It was taken by the Engliſh in 1745, and tel 


ed to the French in 1748, by the treaty ct 4: 
la-Chapelle. It was — hal ＋ 


riſon, conſiſting of 5600 men, were |; 
ſoners of war, while the loſs of the — * 


a agli 
very inconſiderable. There were — 


of war in the harbour, which were al) eie! 
taken, ſunk, or deſtroyed; and it wa; _ 
to England by the treaty of peace in 1765 
BREVE, /. in Muſic, a long note, former 
pricked in the form of a ſquare Without ag 
ws equivalent P two meaſures, minimz f 
mibreves, or bars 1 
my 8 » and is now rte 
BRE'VET, ſ. among the French, dz, 
a grant of ſome favour, or donation from the 


king; not much unlike a warrant, or the 
king's letters patent with us. 


pendium, 
BREVTER, 1 [pron. re- peer] a (mal 
printing letter, the ſame as this book, 


BRE'VITY, Je. [revitas, Lat.] applied to 
writings, the expreſſing a ſentiment in y 
few words; conciſeneſs ; ſhortneſs, 

To BREW, v. a. [brouwen, Belg.] to make 
beer or ale, by mixing malt and hops with hal. 
ing water, and fermenting it afterwards with 
yeaſt. Figuratively, to make any drink by 
— different ingredients; to contrive; to 
plot. 
a brewer ;z to make ale or beer. 

BREWER, . one who makes malt liqur, 
and ſells it, 


BREW-HOUSE, /. a place or houſe wherein 
beer or ale is made, 

BRE'WING, /. the proceſs or method of 
making ale or beer; the quantity of liquor 
produced by brewing. 

BRE'WIS, /. a piece of bread boiled in: 
pot together with meat. 

BRE WO Ob, a town of Staffordſhire, with 
a market on Tueſday, and one fair, on Sep- 
tember 19, for horſes and cattle, It is a ſmall 
place, and the market is almoſt come to no- 
thing. The old nunnery is now a free-ſchool 
It is 131 miles N. W. of London. 

BRI AR, /. Sce BRIER. 

BRIBE, /. a gift or reward given to pet- 
ſon to engage him to determine contrary to the 
merits of a cauſe ; ſomething given to a pere 
to ſtifle evidence; ſomething given to an cle: 
tor, to engage him to vote for a particular cate 
didate. | | 

BRIBERY, /. the act of giving 2 pin 
money to engage him to any particular fide 
undertaking. | 

BRICK, / [brick, Belg.] a fat, reddib, " 
white carth, formed in wooden moulds of wi. 


m— fizes, firſt dried in the air, and * 


yer St. Lawrence, through which they paſs to 


M* 


Engliſh, on July 26, 1758, when all the gar. 


BRE'VIARY, ſ. an abridgement or cm. 


Uſed neuterly, to perform the office of 


ow pH Txt = .D.Þ =» 


4 We A toad 
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kiln or clamp. Oil of brick is 
bibed by heated bricks, pounded 
d diſtilled in a retort, _ i 

to lay or build with 


burnt in 2 
olive - im , 
wards, 4 
W BRICK, V, As 
icks. 
” BRICK-B 
2 brick. . 
an Tek. bus, ſ. the duſt of bricks or 
hn 7 of 14 made by rubbing them 
on each other, or pounding them, 

BRI'CKHILL L1iTTLE, a town in Buck- 
inghamſhire, whoſe fairs are held May 1, and 

Càober 18, for horſes, Diſt, 43 m. from Lond. 
BRT CEK-KILN, J. a place wherein bricks 
ar RI CKLAYER, ſ. one whoſe buſineſs it 
| is to lay and cement bricks in a wall or build- 
ing. Tylers and bricklayers were incorporated 
10 Eliz. under the name of Maſter and War- 
dens of the ſociety of freemen of the myſtery 
and art of tylers and bricklayers. 
BRI'CK-MAKER, /. one who makes 
„g hl, a, that which belongs to a 

ding. . 

RIDE, ſ. [bryd, Sax.] a name given to a 

woman the day of her marriage, and ſome- 
times after the wedding-day is over. 
BRI'DE-BED, /. the bed on which a new- 
married couple lie. | 
 BRIDE-CAKE, ſ. the cake with which 
the gueſts are entertained at a wedding. 
BRIDEGROOM, /. a new married man. 
BRI'DEMEN, ſ. the male-attendants, as the 
BA IDbE-Malds are the female attendants, 
or company at a wedding; the office of the 
latter is to undreſs the bride on the wedding- 
night, and ſee her to bed, ; 

BRI'DEWELL, 1 a houſe of correction 
near Fleet-diteh, London, built by Henry 
VIII. as a royal palace for the reception of 
the emperor Charles V. Any place where 
vagrants and ftrumpets are obliged to beat 
hemp, or kept to hard labour as a puniſh- 
ment, | 

BRI'DFORD, or BYRDFORD, or BV'R T- 
FORT, a village in Wiltſhire, one mile S. E. 
of Saliſbury, with a fair on Auguſt 12, for 
ſheep and horſes. 

BRIDGE, ſ. | bric, Sax. ] a building of tone 
or timber conſiſting of one or more arches, in- 
tended for the paſſage of men or carriages 
from one fide of a river to another. The 
word bridge is uſed figuratively for the upper 
part of the noſe; and in muſical inſtruments 
for a piece of wood, which ſtands upright on 
the belly of the inſtrument, and ſupports the 
rings. Hanging - bridges are thoſe which are 
dot ſupported either by poſts or pillars, being 
uſtained only by the two extremities, A 
araw-bridge is made faſt only at one end with 
hinges, ſo that the other may be lifted by 
chains fixed to it. A flying-bridge is made of 
pontoons, leather boats, caſks, &c. covered 
with planks, fer the paſſage of an army, A 


AT, /. a piece or fragment of 
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bridge of boats is made of copper or wooden 
boats, faſtened with ſtakes or anchors, and 
covered with planks. Prov. Let every man 
praiſe the bridge be goes over, i. e. ſpeak not 
il of him who hath done you courteſy, or 
whom you have made uſe of to your benefit 
or do commonly make uſe of. Bridges were 
made for wiſe men to walk over, and fools to 
ride over, 

BRYDGEND, a town of Glamorganſhirey 
in S. Wales, with a market on Saturdays, and 
two fairs, on November 17, and Holy-Thurſ- 
day, for cattle, ſheep, and hogs, It is ſeated 
on the river Ogmore, which divides it into 
two parts, but they are joined together by a 
ſtone- bridge. The market is conſiderable for 
corn, cattle, and proviſions, It is 1584 miles 
W, of London, 

BRYDGE-TOWN, the capital of the 
iſland of Barbadoes, in the Atlantic Ocean, 
and in America, It was firſt called St, Mi- 
chael, from the name of the pariſh-church, 
and is the fineſt and largeſt place in all theſe 
iſlands; for it contains 1200 houfes, built of 
ſtone, with glazed windows, and many of them 
ſlaſhed, The ſtreets are broad, the houſes high, 
and the reats dear. The wharfs and keys are 
very neat and convenient, and the forts are ſo 
ſtrong, that when they are well manned, and 
furniſhed with ammunition, it would be very 
difficult to take them, The church is as large 
as ſome cathedrals, and it has a very fine organ, 
On the E. fide of the town is the magazine 
of gun-powder, which is always very well 
guarded. Lon. 61. o. W. lat. 13. o. N. 

BRI DGENORTH, a town in Shropſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays, and four fairs; 
on Thurſday before Shrove-tide, for horned 
cattle, ſheep, hogs, cheeſe, wick-yarn, linen, 
and woollen cloth; on June zo, for the ſame, 
and a large quantity of ſheeps wool ; and Aug. 
2, for the ſame, and lambs wool; and on 
Oct. 29, for horned cattle, horſes, ſheep, ſalt, 
butter, and cheeſe, It is a corporation-town, 
governed by 24 aldermen, 48 common-council, 
and conſiſts of about 500 houſes, It is ſeated 
on the river Severn, which divides it into two, + 
but it is joined together by a handſome ſtone- 
bridge. They are called the Upper and the 
Lower Town. The ftreets are broad and paved, 
and it has two pariſh-churches. It was for- 
merly fortified with walls, and had a ſtately 
caſtle, ſeated on a rock, now in ruins. It ſends © 
two members to parliament, It is 138 miles 
N. W. of London. 

BRIDGEWATER, a town of Somerſet- 
ſhire, with two markets, on Thurſdays and 
Saturdays, and four fairs, on the ſecond 
Thurſday in Lent, June 24, September 21, 
and December 28, for cattle, and all ſorts of 
goods, It is ſeated on the river Parret, over 


which there is a ſtone-bMdge, and near it ſhips 
of 100 tons burden may ride. It is a large, 
well frequented place, with the title of a 


| 


duchy; and ſends two members to parlia- 
ment. 
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ment. There are in it ſeveral large inns; | 
and the market is well ſupplied with corn and 


proviſions, It is 142 miles W. by S. of 


London. 
BRYDLE, /. [bridel, Sax.] the bit, head- 


tall, fillet, throat-band, reins, and note- 
band, which are faftened on a horſe's head to 


manage and goverff him. Figuratively, a re- | brigadier, A brigade of an army, 


ftraint, curb, check. 
To BRIDLE, v. 8. [| bridlian, Sax. ] to ma- 
nage a horſe by means of a bridle. Figura- 


BRI 


ſweet or wild; and being a ſpeci 
ſee that article. RW 
BRI ERV, a. full of briers, 
prickly plants. 
BRIGA DE, F. [brigade, Fr.] in the Mi 
litary Art, a part or diviſion of an army = 
ther horſe or foot, under the commang = 


of horſe of ten or thirteen ſquadrons, my x 
or ſix battalions of foot; a brigade of at 1 


a third part of it, when conſiſting of fifty fol. 


thorns, or 


tively, to check ; or reſtrain; or keep within diers; but only a fixth, when it conſitts of 
bounds.. Uſed neuterly, to hold vp the head hundred; that is, a troop is divided into — 
in an affected manner, app lied to the attitudes brigades in the former caſe, and into fix in th 
of a woman, latter, . 
BRI DLING TON, or BU RLINGTON, BRIGADTER- GENERAL, fe an offcer 
a town in the Eaſt-Riding of Yorkſhire, with | commanding a brigade of horſe, or foot * 
a market on Saturdays, and two fairs, on ranking next below a major-general. : 
Monday before Whitſuntide, and October 21, | BRI'GANDINE, . [from brigand, Fr.] a 
for linen-cloth and toys. It is a ſea-port town, | kind of ancient defenſive armour, conſiſting of 
ſcated on a creek near Flamboruugh-head, thin pliable plates, like ſcales; a coat of mail 
with a commodious key for ſhips, and 1s a BRVUGANTINE, ſ. | from brigand, Fr.]a 
place of good trade, It is 2071 miles N. of ſmall, light, flat, open veſſel, with twelve" 
London. ' fifteen benches on each fide for rowers, poing 
BRIDPORT, a town of Dorſetſhire, with | both with fails and oars, fit for boarding, ar 


BRIER, /. Lo-, Sax. ] 


of prickly tree, diſtinguiſhed popularly into 


JOCK, 1 


BRT G STOCK, or B RICKS yiitg 


a market on Saturdays, and three fairs, on giving chace, and chiefly uſed by the Corſair, 
April 5, for bullocks and ſheep; on Holy, BRIGG, a town in Lincolnſhire, with a t 
Thurſday, for cheeſe, bullocks, and ſheep; and | good market on Thurſdays for cattle and pro- 
on October 10, for pedlars ware, and cattle, vifions; and a fair, on Auguſt 16, for horſes, 
It is ſeated in a low dirty country, between It is ſeated on the river Ankam. Some call f. 
tuo rivers, and it had à harbour in former it Glamtord-Bridges, It is 153 miles N. of | { 
times, which is now choaked up with ſand. | London. 10 
It is a corporation, governed by two bailiffs, BRIGHT, a. { 6:ort, Sax. ] ſhining ; ſplen- b 
a recorder, 16 aldermen, (four of whom are did; glittering with light. Figuratively, 2 
always juſtices), and a town-clerk; and it {trong ; clear; or that which introduces more | pc 
ſends two members to parliament. It has one light into the mind. Noble, ſhining, 1Iluftr- ſti 
church, and 400 houſes; it chiefly confitts of | ous, or that which ſets a perſon in a conſpicu- 
two ſtreets, which are broad, and moſtly paved. | ous point of view, applied to action. Applizt m 
The market is remarkable for hemp; and here ' to ſagacity, quick, penetrating. 
is a large manufactory, the town's people being | BRUGHTHELMSTONE, a ſea- port town th 
generally employed in ſpinning of twine, and | of Suffex, with a market on Thuridays, and | col 
in making of ſail-cloth, and nets for all the } two fairs, on Holy-Thurſday and September 4, 
large fiſheries, It is 1384 miles W. by S. of | for pedlars ware. It is at preſent greatly fre» ba « 
London. | quented on account of its waters, is daily in- ſci 
BRIEF, [breef] ſ. [brief, Fr.] appropri- | creaſing in good buildings, and has a pretty good 4 
ated to language, ſhort, conciſe, oppoſed to harbour. It was at this place King Charles Il, ſea. 
giffuſive or verboſe. embarked for France 1651, after the battle d liqt 
BRIEF, ſ. a ſhort and rab oe account Worceſter. It is 614 miles S. of London. me: 
or deſcription, In Law, a writ whereby a per- To BRI'GHTEN, v. 4. to make 2 thing 1 
fon is ſummoned to anſwer to any action; an ſhine which was dull, or covered either with paſl 
abridgement of a client's caſe, containing in a ruſt or duſt, Figuratively, to diſperſe. 10 to c 
conciſe manner the proofs and objections make famous; to render conſpicuous; to £v1{ 
that may be made by the contrary party, to- height m, applied to character. Uſed acuteth ont 
gether with anſwers to them, wrote out for to thine again after being obſcured, chat 
the inſtruction of ccaaſel on a trial. In BRVGHTLINGSEA, a town in Eden t pr 
Canon Law, lettets pat-at, generally read in whoſe fair is kept Aug. 1, for toys. 4h 
churches, giving a licence for making a col- BRIYGHTLY, ed. with ſplendor; with luſt * 
lection all over the kingdom for any public Figuratively, in ſuch a manner as will calle a | ed 
or private loſs, the money for which is col- advantageous idea of ourſelves. "0 4 
lected by the churchwardens. | BRYGHTNESS, /. the juſtre which Ip 4 
BRIEFLY, 4d. in few words; conciſely, | pears on che ſight of burniſhed eee 3 
BR!E'FNESS, /. the quality of exprefling | diamonds; ſplendor. Figurativeh, 0 pe 17 
a thing in fe words; conciſeneſs; ſhortneſs. | ſagacity;z perfections that make a As * 
in B-tany, 2 kind | ſpicuous. © The brightneſs of hig path. = "eg 


BRI 


1 mptonſhite, with three fairs; 
ante g fur horte and horned cattle z on 
2 | : 3 ſheep, braſs, and pewter 3 and on 
November 22, for black hats. 


Li ANC, ,. [from brillant, Fr.] 
* luſtre, or ſplendor which dazzlcs 
greatn 


ene Ff. L Ax, a. | briliant, Fr.] ſparkling, 

Aecting the rays of light with great luſtre, 

7 PRILLIANT, . [ from briller, Fr. | a dia- 

mond quite flat underneath, and cut on its 

upper part in triangular faces, the uppermoſt 
ending in a point. 

BRIM, ſ. [5rymmes 


tremities of a thing. 


Sax. ] the edge or ex- 
Applied to the hat, that 
part which 15 cocked or turned = fees 
plied to any veſſel, or drinking-glats, l 
t part or edge. Figuratively, the ſur- 
permoit part fe 
face of an; liquor or fluid. The top of a 
N ;y a river, 
W v, a. to fill full; to fill up to 
the brim. Neuterly, to be ful: to the top. 
BRIMFUL, a. full to the top- Figura- 
| tively, ready to run over, by being charged 
too full. 
BRIMMER, ſ. a veſſel or bowl filled up 
to the brim. 
BRUMMING, a. filled to the top. 
BRIMSTONE, /. in Natural Hiſtory, a 
fat, unctuous, mineral, yellow ſubſtance, dry, 
ſolid, and friable, melting with a gentle heat, 
inflammable, and when fired in the open air, 
burning almoſt all away with a blue flame, and 
2 noxious vapour; endued with an electric 
power, and not difloluble in an acid men- 
ſtruum. 
BRINDED, part. [ from brin, Fr.] ſtreaked; 
marked with ſtreaks or branches; tabby. 
BRINDLE, /. applied to the ſtreaks upon 
the ſkin of a beaſt, of a different or darker 
colour than the other parts. 
BRINDLED, part. macked with ſteeal's of 
| a different or darker colour, applied to the 
ſkin of a beaſt, 
BRINE, /. [ ine, Sax.] any falt liquor; 
ſea-water, Figuretively, the ſea; tears. The 
liquor or pickle winch proceeds from ſalted 
meat. 
To BRING. v. a. [pret. I br:unbt, part. 
paſſ, brought] [bringan, Sax, ] to cauſe a perſon 
to come, or to fetch a thing to another, diſtin- 
tuiſged from carry, becauſe it may then be 
CON by another; but the werd brirs implics, 
that a thing is done by one's ſelf, Piguratively, 
to procure; to procuce. Uled with che particle 
1. to introduce. Uf-4 with back, o make a 
Nerlon or thing return; to recover; to recall. 
Uſed with to, to lead, or conduct z tO induce, 
do prevail upon, Uſed with ahaut, to accom- 
pliſh. Uſed with off, to clear trom any 
barge; to free from danger. Uf.d with over, | 
e Prevail on, or 1nduce a perſon to alter his 
ments x to Convert or ſeduce, Uſed with 
„ to Uicover a thing which is concealed. 


ld with under, to ſubdue, vanquiſh, or ty 


* 


BRI 


rannize over. Uſed with vp, to inſtrudt, edu- 
cate; to teach; to introduce a faſhion ; to ad- 
vance, or come forward with, applied to an 
army, © Bring up your men.“ Shak. SY NONs 
To bring implies conveying a thing ourſelves 
from one place to another, in oppolition to the 
verb jend. Lo fetch implies going to a place 
in order to bring, 

BRTNISH, 4. [brine and iſc, Sax. ] like 
brine ;, ſaltiſh, 

BRING, .. [it, Dan.] the extreme edge 
of a river, precipice, &c. Figuratively, the 
higheit degree of danger, 

BRINY, a. taſting ſaltiſh, or like brine, 
or any other liquor that reſembles it, 

BRISK, . [bruſque, Fr.] lively, gay, airy; 
full of vivacit y and ſpirits, applied to the di- 
poſition. Vigorous, full of activity and pow- 
er, applied to action. Sparkling, mantling, 
applied to liquors. Bright, glaring, and ſtrongly 
atfecting the ſight, applied to colouts. 

TO BRISK-UP, v. . to advance in a 
ſprightly, lively, and nimble manner. A low 
word. | 

BRISKET, /. [bricbet, Fr.] the breaſt of 
an animal, particularly that part which lies 
next to the ribs. | 

BRIUSKLY, ad. in a briſk, lively, active, 
and ſpirited manner, 

BRi'SKNESS, /. a light, airy, and chear- 
rul diſpoſition ; vivacity or livelineſs; activity, 
gaiety. . 

BRISTLE, ſ. [briſl, Sax. ] the ftrong hair 
which grows and Rands upright on the back of 
a boar, Se. 

To BRYSTLE, v. 4. to ere& the briſtles 
upright when enraged, applied to a hug, Fi- 
guratively, to grow angry; to advance to an 
enemy 1n order to attack him, or revenge an 
affront, uſed with the particle p. Neuterly, 
to ſtand erect like the briſties of a hog, 

ERISTLVY, a. in Botany, emcompaſſed 
with a ſubſtance reſembling hairs. Thick 
ſet with nairs or brittles, 

BRYSTOL, a ſea- port town, which is partly 
in Glouceſterſhire and partly in Somerſet- 
hire, with a biſhop's ſee. It is now accounted 
the ſecend town or city in Enyland, both with 
regard i its magnitude, riches, and trade. It 
has 18 chuiches, befides its cathedral, and fe- 
veral meetings for Proteſtant Diſſenters, among 
whom the Quakers are a large body. The mot 
remarkable church, beſides the cathedral, is 
St. Mary Radcliff, juſt without the walls, in 
the county of Somertet, which ſome think is 
the fineſt pariſh church in the kingdom. There 
is a bridge over the 1iver Avon, with houſes on 
each fize, like thoſe whica London- bridge 
lately had. They have an exchange like that 
of London, which was opened in September 
1743- The kcyis on the river Froome, a little 
above its confluence with the Avon, over which 
there is a draw-bridge for the admittance of 
ſhips that come up with the tide ;z and this leads 
to tue College-Greea, where the cathedral ſtands. 

They 
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They have a prodigious trade; for it is rec-] of people, called Efkimaux, who hays neit 


koned they ſend 2000 ſhips yearly to ſeveral] laws nor religion. 
Here are no leſs than 15|live in caves and holes in the fides of b 
glaſs-houſes, they having plenty of coal from|and are the only people in America th 8 

King's-wood and Mendip- hills. The hot- well] beards, which almoſt hide their "Os 
is reſorted to for the cure of ſeveral diſeaſes, [chief produce is ſkins and furs, 


parts of the world, 


and is about a mile from the town, on the fide 


of the river Avon, St. Vincent's Rock, above 


BRO 


They have no houſes, but 


faces. The 


BRI'TISH, @. belonging to Britai 
BRITTLE, a, [brittan, San.] that wii, 


this well, is noted for a ſort of ſoft diamonds, | breaks or crumbles to pieces with the leaſt fore 
e 


called Briſtol-ſtones. 
is a cold ſpring, which guſhes out of a rock on 


the fide of the ſaid river, that ſupphes the cold renders a thing eaſy to break. 


bath. 


There are ſeveral manufactures, parti- 


Beſides this well, there| or violence. 


BRI'TTLENESS, f. that quality which 


BRIYXWORTH, a town in Northampton. 


culatly woolen ſtuffs, carried on by the French | ſhire, whoſe fair is held Whit-Monday, for 
z 


refugees. 
delightful proſpe@ over the city and harbour, 


and in it ſtan: a ſtately high croſs of Gothic | ſtake forced through a joint of meat, 


From the College-Green there is ajcloth of both ſorts, hardware and toys. 


BROACH, /. Lb roche, Fr. ] an inſtrument or 
by mean; 


ſtructure, decorated with the effigies of ſeveral of which it is turned round, and its parts are 


of the kings of England. Near Queen's-ſquare, | ſucceſſively expoſed to the action 


of the fire, 


which is adorned with rows of trees, and an] in roaſting; a muſical inſtrument, which iz 


equeſtrian ſtatue of King William III. ſtands 
the cuſtom-houſe. The number of houſes 
is computed to be 14,000, and of the inhabi- 
tants 95,000. The walls have been demo- 
liſhed a long time ago; but there are ſeveral 
gates vet ſtanding, They uſe ledges or ſleds, 
aanftead of carts, becauſe the vaults of the com- 
mon ſhores will not admit them. It has two 
markets, cn Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and 
two fairs, on St. James's day, and January 25. 
It ſends two members to parliament, and has 
the title of an earldom. It is 117 miles W. 
of London. 
BRI'STOL, /. the county of, a ſubdiviſion 
of New Plymouth colony, in New England, 
North America, It includes Rhode-iſland, as 
well as Elizabeth iſland, at the mouth of 
Mount's-bay, and lies to the S. W. of Plymouth 
county, another ſubdiviſion , of this colony. 
Of the ſame name is the largeſt and moſt po- 
pulous, though not the oldeft town of the coun- 
, Which has a convenient harbour, with 
Rhode-iſland lying at the entrance of it; and, 
next to Boſton, has the beſt trade in New 
England, and is continually increaſing both in 
that reſpect and the number of its inbabi - 
| tants, Near Briſtol is a remarkable hill called 
Mount-Hope, where Philip, tiled king of the 
Wamponoags, who made war on the Engliſh 
in king Charles II's reign, had his reſidence, 
as he afterwards met his fate and quietus at 
the bottom of it, when driven back thither by 
the Engliſh. | 
BRIYSTOL-STONE, ſ. a kind of ſoft dia- 
mond found in a rock near Briſtol. 
BRITAIN (GarAT) the title given to 
England and Scotland, fince the union of the 
two kingdoms, See ENGLAND and SCOT- 
LAND. 


BRI'TAIN (NEW) called alſo Terra La-| that of Segovia in 
brador, and Eſkimaux, a country in North|dity and honour of this nation, 10a 
America, between the river of St, Lawrence| its breadth, which is ſo great that it 15 by" 
It is ſubject to Great|by two perſons, who bit at each fide, 1 
Britain; but we have no ſettlement in it, nor |the ſhuttle to one another.. ca i 
are there any inhabifants but a rude ſavage ſort that which 


and Hudſon's Bay. 


played upon by means of a handle that turns x 
cylinder round on its axis, and gives motion to 
the ſeveral keys by pieces of wire fixed per. 
pendicular on its ſurface, FE 
To BROACH, V. a. to ſpit; to pierce 
with a ſpit. Figuratively, to force a ſpicket 
or cock into a veſſel in order to draw the l. 
quor; to tap; to open; to wound fo as to let 
out blood. A low expreſſion, alluding to the 
tapping a veſſel. To be che author of, appliel 
to doctrine or opinion, 
BROA CHER, f. a ſpit or ſtake to ro 
meat on. Figuratively, the firſt inventor, au- 
thor, or founder of any opinion or doctrine. 
BROAD, [brad or brawd] a, [brad, Siu. 
wide, or the extent between the ſides of x 
thing; diſtinguiſhed from length, which is the 
extent or ſpace between the two ends. Figy- 
ratively, large or great. A broad mixture af 
folly.“ Locke. Diffuſive, clear, and bright, 
c Appears in the broadeſt light.” Decay of 
Piety. Coarſe, groſs, obſcene, applied to lu- 
guage. “ In ſome places he is bread and ful 
ſome.” Dryd. With the eyes wide and open. 
«© He was broad awake.” Bold, not delicate; 
not reſerved, Broad as long, implies equal 01 
the whole. SyNon, By broad is underfiood 
extended each way; as, broad cloth; a br 
brimmed hat. By wide is meant bread to 
certain degree; as, three inches wide; for 
feet vide. 
BROADA'LBINE, a county of Scotlath 
bounded on the N. by Athol, on the E. h 
Gaurie, on the S. by Perthſhire, and on ti 
W. by Argyleſhire. : 
BRO'ADCLIFT, a town in Devonfurg 
whoſe fair is kept May 3, for cattle. 
BRO'AD-CLOTH, J. a manufature mat 


of ſheep's wool of our own growth mixt vi 
pain, the ſtaple comm® 
ſo called fron 


BRO'AD-EYED, #, 
] 


— ww 2 — 


to a great diſtance 
proſpect in ſight. 9 * has a very 1a 
watchful day.“ Shak, = of broad- re BRO'MF 
image fo the mind his conveys eyed | whoſe fai IELD, a 
the term. „ and is an — og _ and * yo kept 8 in Somerſ; 
ee r 1. . uſe of BRONI goods. ov. 3, for cattl et ſhire, 
9 whoſe fair is held 3 th fairs are . NT e, hats, 
e. ovemb St. eld M in N 
BROA'D-LEAV er 3o, for 1 da onday after py ans whoſe 
broad Jeaves- ED, @. that which are ROMLEY, a — EY A age and 
BRO'ADL 7 ch has] eb. vn in K 7 
— ad. in a broad roms ſheep 3, and Aug 7 whoſe fairs 
tween the ſel SS, ſ. breadth; page - \urſday ; Poa hogs ; 8 or horſes, bul 
between th yedges or liſt of co] e extent be- nd og meaſu ant from Lo e market 1s » 
5 e des of = oth ; th BRO” red mil ndon 6 c On 
| obſcene, immodeſt a thing. N ee . a — - omputed, 
; n tively, e sn . in Staffordſhire 
: — , or of great width, b „/. meaſuri ſhire, with GROVE, at 7 OW 
3 „ between the th ng | fairs, one a market o own of Wo 
; ADSIDE oul- cloth June 2 n Tueſda rceſter- 
one fide of - » de the firin , Cheeſe ＋5 and OR Js, and 
4 erbat ſhip into g all the | Salwar and h ober 7 NN 
1 guratively, an attack an enemy's v guns on ſ ing ab p, and is a arts: © Ie bs to for linen- 
. ** chargs of . poſitive —— naſe ag A wars, 4s „ 
accuſation, 0 ing crimi unex- | COT cloathin g drives „ contain- 
SOAD. Sw reply. nal, by w * and h a conſid 
ce -SWORD ay 114 - , and al as A good erable 
ting - word, wi „. a th 1 1 ſorts of provi marke 
" 5 2 W t f 
k e — rp-edged cut- "BROMYARD, e It is 
let coaſt of Suſſex , a villa h | Th a market o , a town of - 
and OR L whoſe fair N on the ü. urſda b n Monda Herefordſhi 
- horſes 2957 for horned Greer held June x94, _ ww 5 A; _ five fairs Ire, ; 
y e a 3 on 0 on 
. RO'ADWORTHY » ſheep, and Hv July OS, 3 WE Mats caretn 
* ire, whoſe fair 1 , a town 1 tow Ys for Zus. and Thurſda ay, Thurſ- 
ws ennie, is kept Septe in Devon- ab al red 696 cattle and y before Oc- 
| 0 , . BY 1 U 1 co : 
41 BROCA'DE tarts, Aha: 7 end 12g W. N. miles W. of 
$ the gold, flyer, o Cle. [ brocado, S o BROK W. of Lon- 
| — — ilk, raiſed „Span. ] a ſtuff lozy. Ski E, v. n 
F190 BRO oliages, or oth and embelliſhe of to breat inner ſeems . [of uncertai 
ured ona CA DE, part = ornaments ed with brokers. becauſe 2 — et mo- 
ht, 8 various c oven with flow but Mr, — — red 
9 1 RO rocade, olours. Fi ers, or Saxo r. Lye more erives it from ng 
o hr i CCOLL, /. in B MEMO, . parts ras, ry _— 
d ful- ' : ota zuneis, or ng to it tr 
oped err a tain fu — 6: wap papa bg rranfaft 
cate, wed aged, alſo, 4 2 alſo, 4 ka. wag KEN-HEAR er, at a cer- 
val 00 dba, nd of the end of the deſpai admits of TED, a. in 
erte old CRET E yours © pair; diſco no comfort; a condition 
bread n bl þ a red BRO'K nſolate 7 de ect 
| BRO'GUE, S of <6 ENLY, « Jones 37 
„ 3R0'GUE, [5-4g] wo years| ſentence: ENLY, ad. in an 
3-08 * — — or th [ breg, Ir.] a | * IT — nconneGed 
: Eb 3-5 "Mm Ne a, [bred peaking ap rnyorry from a of fragments, or pi 
mY needle- yy tranſl: , Co 1CCes 
— — „ F 
t r oo rn , un 0 
| 1 . brouiller, Fr.] os ar av ee: oy . — or ſells, or 
vonſhure meat Nrw = My J a quarrel, 200g goods, 2 thoſe 75 of 4 A mg the 
_ - or a Ly fe _—_ bargains 9 ſecond- 
vel toorerheat by gridiron * rand Þ be? Ber areſs| Stockbrok, * — others, relating + who 
proper! y immod er a fire on the rFORETS „ Or bills ng to the 
commo- y for erat Ne others „are thoſ of 
BROK ac burn e exerciſ, uter] „ parts ofe wh excha 
ned fro K A UC, . 5, Jan . or ſh D 0 bu Nnge. 
is "I = — ha or BRO'KER N any public company, as c the Joint = for 
and ff — broke OR" bargai 205, . mo- — to the 3 70 — are . ws Ang 
nd ſellin br Le wks Aer eee who lend mo- 
L AG r 10; BRO'NCHIA upon a pledge © 4 
toker for r ſ. the — things. e of| in Anato CHIA, [brinki f goods 
atin ee or ; or omy, th onala | fo 
s bulinels, pay given toſ to — an Ake ctr Ll Heer, Gr.] 
A windpipe * hollow tub e trachea ; 
| ung. * at arc gif es belongin 
perſed th 8 
rough 


BRO N- 


B R O 


BRONCHIAL, [r6xkia!] a. belonging to 
the throat, i 

BRONCHOCELE, [-die] — Beoyno- 
muad, Gr. | in Surgery, a tumour anfing in the 
anterior part of the neck, occaſioned by ſome 


BRO 


BROTH, /. [| broth, Sax.] a kind of & 
made by boiling meat down in a ſmall 6 
tity of water, Yin. 
BRO!/THEL, or BRO'THEL-Hovs 

[Vor del, Fr. bordilla, Ital. ſo called from their 


humour or other violence, as ſtraining in la- Fong been formerly built near, or upon the 


boor, lifting weights, Sc. 
BRONCHO'TOMY, | bront5romy |] [. Spe- 
vc and Tier, Gr. | the operation which opens 


the wind- pipe by incifion, neceſſary in many | 


cafes, eſpecially in a violent quinſey, to pre- 
vent ſuſfocation from the great inflammation 
or tumour of the parts. 

BRONTO'LOGY, F. [Eren and Ag, 
Gr. j a diſcoutſe on thunder, 

BRONZE, /. { bronze, Fr. ] a method uſed 
by fat usties, to make their plaiſtered buſts 
| Took as if compoſed of braſs, Of this there 


are two forts, the red braſs or bronze, and the 
yeiiow or gilt brais, 

BROOCH, /. [ broke, Belg.] a jewel; an 
Figuratively, an wok 


ornament of jeweis. 
ment; glory, 

To BROOD, v. #. [ 5redan, Sax. ] to hatch, 
or fit upon in order to hatch; to fit like a hen 
batching her cgge ; beautifully applied in the 
following ſentence: “ Where brooding dark - 
nfs ſpreads his jealous wings. Milt, To it 
ner, and watch with great anxiety, Uted 
aQtively, to hatch. Figuratively, to cheriſh 
or kecp alive by inceflant anxiety. 
| BROO D, 1. [ brod, Sax. A parcel of chick- 

ens hatched by one hen, at one time. Figura- 
-evely, offspring, children; production, 

BRO'ODY, 3. inclining to hatch, or to fit 
on eggs to hatch them, 

' BROOK, . [breoc, Sax.}] a ſmall and thal- 
Tow running water, SyN. Rivulets and brooks 
are certain ſpecies of reams which are running 
waters, with this difference, that a rivulet runs 
between banks, whereas a brook winds its way 
through the meadows, or by a hedge-fide, A 
river is a much larger rem than a brock. 

To BROOK, v. a. [breocan, Sax. ] to bear 
without reſentment or complaint; to put up 
with. Applied to misfortunes, or attronts, 
to endure, 

BRO'OKLAND, a town in Kent, whoſe 
fair is Aug. 1. for pedlars wares, 

BROOM, /. [em, Sax. ] in Botany, the 
N Lat. gemet, Fr. Linnæus ranges it in 

third ſect. of his 17th claſs, There are 
xe ſpecies. Likewiſe an utenſil made with 
the twigs of the abore- mentioned plant, and 
uſe in ſweeping houſes or ſtreets, 

BROOMING, or BRE'AMING, /. the 

burning the filth a ſhip has contracted, with 
fixaw, reeds, broom, Sc. when ihe is on the 
careen. 


BROOMSTAFF, /. che ſtaf to which 
the twigs of broom are bound, to make a be- 
ſom ; the handle of a broom; named more [brun, Sax. ] ſun-burnt, of 


banks of rivers] a houle inhabiteg by 
ſtitutes, and ſet apart for the practice of 2 
nets, 1 
BROTHER, J. | brethren and brother; ; 
the plural, the former of which ſeems 5 
fined to the Scriptures) [| brother, . ; 
term of relatzon between two male childs 
ſprung from the fame father or moth f 
both. Among the antients, this term way 
uwied with greater latitude than at preſent, ang 
hbgenified even firſt couſins; in this ſenſs it is 
uſed in Scripture, when mention is made of 
our Lord's bretbren, Figuratively, a perſon 
united by the moſt ardent affections of friend. 
thip ; one of the ſame trade; a perſon refem. 
bling another in qualities or conduct. Among 
Divines, taken for man in general, alluding 
to our being all deicended from one common 
parent, 
BRO"THER HOOD, ſ. the ſtate or con- 
dition of a brother; the relation in whick 
one brother ſtands with reſpect to another, 
Figuratiicly, men living together in the (ame 
hou e, and profeiſing the ſame principles, ;. 
plied to monks or friars; men incorporated 
together by the fame charter; men of the 
tame trade. 
BRO'THERLY, 3. that which ſuits, « 
belongs to a brother, | 
BRO'THERLY, ad. after the manner 1 
a brother, Figuratively, in a very affectionat 
manner. 
BROUGH, a town in Weſtmoreland, whok 
fair is kept Thurſday before Whitſunday, tor 
horned cattle and ſheep; the market is ca 
Thurſday. Diſtant 261 miles from London, 
BRO'UGH-HILL, a town in Weltmore- 
land, whoſe fair is held September 30, fat 
horſes, horned cattle, &c, 
BRO'UGHTON, a town in Hampfhiry 
whoſe fair is kept the firſt Monday in July, 
for toys. ? 
BRO'UGHTON, a town in Lancaſbir, 
whoſe fair is kept Auguſt 1, for woolkt 
arn. 1 
BROW, /. [the ow is pron. like ow ig 
now, bow] the arched collection of hairs 18 
the eye in human exeatures. Figuratively, le 
leoks, air, or appearance of the counten30e, 
Applied to a hill, the verge or exizemy 0 
its ſurface. 6 
To BRO'WBEAT, v. 4. to endeavon 
awe a perſon by ſtern and haughty looks 


words. b 1 10 
BROWN, a. [the ow is pron. 25 0 04 


a colour wd 
k with 26 


ex, or 


may be made of a mixture of blac 


gtnerally in London 2 room - ich, 


BRKO OMT, a. tvil of, or abowading ir, other colour. 


brounie 


Figuratively, 
| 5 as a ſubſtantive, dark, 


A 


„ — by kw - — 


ww > a: - 
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, H. a. ſomewhat brown; in- 
B ah 199% ; of a faintbrown. 
clin r WNIS TS, in Church Hiſtory, a re- 
nf" which ſprung up in England to- 
ligiou ge end of the 16th century. Their 
_ — one Robert Brown, a native of 
— i ton. They ſeparated from the eſta- 
web J Teck, diliking its diſcipline and 
bli go overnment. They were equally averſe 
we 155 acy and preſbyterianiſm. They con- 
4 — he ſolemn celebration of marriages 1n 
/ moe a and maintained that matrimony 
— a political contract, the confirmation of 
it ought to proceed from the civil magiſtrate. 
They rejected all forms of prayer, and affirmed 
that the Lord's prayer ought not to be recited 
as a prayer, it b 


eing given only as a model by 
which we are to form our 


prayers. ; 
BRO'WNNESS, J. that idea or ſenſation 


which is excited in the mind on ſeeing a brown 


; Sw PDD; Ee eo 


colour. 


: ditations. 
BROWN-STU'DY, /. gloomy medit: 
To BROWSE, [ brouze | v. a. [Srouſer, Fr.] 
to feed on herbs, leaves, or graſs, Lo crop or 
ext, applied to cattle, Actively, to feed or 


= ov ov 


* eat, uſed with an, or Pn. 
ch BROWSE, [bronze] . paſture; properly 
et, leaves or ſhrubs fit for goats and other animals 
me to cat. 5 . 

1 BRO'W-SICK, a. deiected. 
ted To BKUISE, {true D. 4. [ briſer, Fr.] to 
the cruſh or hurt by any thing blunt, which does 

not cut the (kin, or let the blood out; to cruſh 

Gr by any weight; to beat in a mortar, ſo as only 

to cruſh or deſtroy the form of a thing, with- 
| of out reducing it into powder, 
Dt BRUISE, {bruze] ſ. a hurt whereby the 
Kin is not broke 
hoſe BRUIT, [/st] J. [V ruit, Fr. ] a report, ru- 
for mour, or note; fumething which is the com- 
$ 00 mon topic of converiation, - 
00, To BRUIT), [br5r] v. a. to ſpread abroad; 
ure · to divulge; to rumour, Both the verb and the 
j lot noun are ſeldom uſed. 

BRU MA, or BRA'HMA, ſ. the idol of 
ſhirt, the Brachmans, who, they ſav, produced as 
July, many worlds as he has contiderable parts; the 

| firſt world, which is above the heavens, being 
ſhire, formed of his brain; the fecond of his eyes; 
vollen the third of his mouth, c. 

| | BRUMAL, a. [truma/is, Lat.] belonging 
10 1! to the winter, 
s one DRUNE'TTE, /. [the plural brunettes, ac- 
VU cording to Addiſon] Fr.] a perſon of a brown 
m_ complexion ; generally applied to the female ſex. 
ity 0 BRUNSWICK, the duchy of, is a country 
of Germany, fertile both in corn and paſtures, 
our (0 and divided into three principalitiss, Wolfem- 
obs « buttle, Grubznhaven, and Caleaberg, which] 
1. 3 the duchy of Goitingen, The 
**. Ra, 0 Wolfembuttle has its own 
* He i ut the other two belong to the Elec- 
"wy | anover. The territories of the houſe 
py r are more extenſive; the princi- 
oe al of which are the duchies of Brunſwick 


BRU 

and Lunenburg, with the county of Danneburg, 
which is annexed thereto. 
ERUNT, ſ. [brunſt, Belg.] the onſet, at- 
tack, or ſhock of an enemy; the force, vio- 
lence, and ſtroke of a cannon, Generally uſed 
with the verb bear. To bear the brunxt, is to 
ſuſtain the attack of an army. Figuratively, 
any difficulty, or croſs and unexpected accident. 
BRUSH, ſ. [6roffe, Fr.] an inſtrument 
made of briſtles or hair faſtened to wood, uſes 
for ſweeping rooms, cleaning cloaths, or paint- 
ing. Figuratively, a flight attack or ſkirmiſh 
in war. 
To BRUSH, v. @. to clear a thing of dus 
by means of a bruſh; to touch in one's paſ{- 
ſage, Uſed with 2p, to paint, to make a thing 
look well by a bruſh, Uſed neuterly, to pais 
quick, and clofe to a perſon, joined with the 
particle y. Bruſh'd regardleſs by.” Dry. 
To ſkim upon the turface, to paſs along ſo az 
juſt to touch the ſurface in the paſſage, uſed 
with cover. h | 

BRU'SHER, ſ. a perſon who makes ufe of 
a bruſh; one who cleans with a bruſh. 

BRU'SHWOOD, /. rough, woody thickets, 

BRU'SHY, a. rough or ſhagey like a bruſh. 

BRU'SSELS, the fineſt and richeſt cite of 
the Netherlanes, the capital of Brabant, ana 
the ſeat of the governor of the Auftrian Low 
Countries, to whom they pay almoft the ſame 
honours as to their ſovereign. The ducal 
palace, where the governor reſides, the town 
houſe, and the arſenal, are ſuperb ſtructutcz. 
The academy is famous, where young gen 
tlemen perform their exerciſes; and ther 
have dug a fine canal to Antwerp. The trace 
and manufacture of the inhabitants is in - 


|blets, laces, and fine tapeſtry, which are ex- 


ported all over Europe. It is 148 miles N. Ex 
E. of Paris, and 172 E. of London. Lon. 4. 
8. E. lat. 50. 51. N. | 

To BRU'STLE, v. a. [Lraſttan, Sax. J ts 
crackle; to make a noiſe, like the rifiling of 
armour, or that of rich filks. Figurativetz, 
to ſwagger, hector, or approach a perſon in a 
threatening manner. 

BRU TAL, a. | bruta!, Fr. ] that whick de- 
longs to » beaſt, oppoſed to rational. Figure 
tively, inhuman, cruel, ſavage z without, Gr 
contrary to, reaſon and the principtes of hu- 
manity. 

BRUTA'LITY, ſ. Lb rutalite, Ft.] a difpe- 
ſition or behaviour contrary to the laws of rc 
lon, dictates of politeneſs and humanity z chuz- 
ichneſs, ſavageneſs. 

To BRU”TALIZE, v. n. [brucaliſcr, Fr 7 
to grow moroſe, ſavage, inhuman, ani like « 
brute, Activeh, to make brutiſn or ſavage. 

BRUTALLY, ad. inhumanly ; churtiſhly. 

BRUTE, @. [O, Lat.] fenſelcis; - 
vage; inhuman; void of all the tender ant 
ſocial affections; not having the uſe of xcalons 
rough; uncivilized. 

BRUTE, ſ. an anjmal without the prin- 


— 


| 


| 


ciple of reaſon; a beaſt. Figuratively, ap- 
2 
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plied to men as a term of the moſt mortify- 
ing reproach, and implying a perſon void of 
kumanity, and an enemy to reaſon, 

BRU TON, a town of Sometſetſhire, with 
a market on Saturdays, and two fairs, on 
May 4, and September 19, for cattle. It is 
ſeated on the river Brew, and is a well- built 
and well-inhabited town, with a handſome 
church, a free-ſchool, and a ſtately alms-houſe, 
and has a manufacture of ſerges and itockings. 
It is 114 miles W. of London. 

BRU'TISH, 4. reſembling a beaſt, either 
in form or qualities. Figuratively, rude; in 
human; ſenſeleſs; ſtupidly ignorant; regard- 
leſs of reaſon, or contrary to its diftates, . 

BRY'SET, a town in Suffolk, whoſe fair 
is kept July 5, for butter, ſheep, and toys, 

BUB, ſ. a cant word for ſtrong malt liquor. 

BUBBLE, ſ. [hobble, Belg. ] a ſmall blad- 
der of water; a little round drop of any fluid 
filled and expanded with air, and deſtroyed by 
tue leaſt touch. Figuratively, ſomething eaſily 
deſtroyed; a cheat, or the perſon cheated, 

To BU'BBLE, v. . to riſe in bubbles; to 
make a gentle noife as it runs, applied to wa- 
ter iſſuing from ſome narrow place, or its 
fountain-head, Actively, to cheat, or defraud 
by projects of imaginary advantages. 

BU*BBLER, /. one who cheats by projects, 
promiſing great advantages for the loan of 
money. 
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a market on Saturdays, but no fairs 
ſeated in a flat, and formerly had " 
caſtle, now demoliſhed. It is 12 
Thetford, and 964 N. E. of Lond 
BU'CKET, /. | 5aquet, Fr. ] a w 
reſembling — half of a bare 3 ye 
with a handle formed like a ſemicirei; wy 
uſed to draw water out of a well; li. 5 
a leathern veſſel of the ſame form uſed —7 
to ſerve the engines with water. See Pan. a3 
BU'CKFASTLEIGH, a town in Der. 

ſhire, whoſe fairs are kept June 29 for how 
and Aug. 24, for horned cattle, : ch 
BU'CKING HAM, the chief town of Buck 
inghamſhire, with a market on Saturn 
and eight fairs, on Monday- ſevennight after 
Epiphany, March 7, May 6, Thurſday in 
Whitſun-week, July 10, Sept. 4, October: 
and November 8, for cattle. It is ſeated * 
a low ground, on the river Ouſe, by which it 
is almoſt ſurrounded, and over it are three 
handſome ſtone bridges. There was formerly 
a ſtrong cafile in the middle of the town, 
There is a county-jail, built not many years 
ſince. It is a corporation, ſends two men. 
bers to parliament, and had the title of x 
duchy. The number of houſes are ahout 
300; and it is 25 miles N. E. of Oxford, and 
57 N. W. ot London. 
BU'CKINGHAMSHIRE, a county of Eng- 
land, bounded on the N. by Northampton- 


It i: 
2 ſtron 
miles E. of 
on, 


BU*BBY, /. a woman's breaſt. A low term. Iſhire, on the E. by Bedfordſhire, Hereford- bloi 
BU'BO, |}. {@v2zy, Gr.] in Surgery, a tu-|ſhire and Middleſex, on the W. by Oxford- Ino. 
mour or ſwelling, attended with an inflamma-ſhire, and on the S. by Berkſhire, from which U 
tion gathering in the groin, &c. A malignant] it is ſeparated by the river Thames. It is am 
55 is owing to ſome contagious diſeaſe, or ve- about 39 miles in length, and 18 in breadth, h 
nereal taint, A mild bu/o takes its riſe from the containing 18, 390 houſes, 111,340 inbabi- in 
ſtagnation of glutinous and inſpiſſated blood, [tants, 85 pariſhes, and 15 market. tons, end 
BUBONOCE'LE, commonly called a xvyP-|whereof fix ſend members to parliament, * 
TURE, ſ. in Surgery, is a tumour in the groin, [The air is healthy, and the ſoil is rich, being B 
formed by the prolapſus or falling down of 'the|moſtly chalk or marle, The moſt genetal mu- hei 
intellines, omentum, or both, through the] nufacture is bone lace, and paper. The princl- T 
proceſſes of the peritonzum, and rings of the [pal rivers, beſides the Thames, are the Ouſe 207 
abdominal muſcles. and Coln; the chief town is Buckingham, B 
BUCCANE'ERS, or BUCCANTERS, /. a} BU'CKLAND, a town in Devonſhire, B 
cant word for the privateers and pirates in] whoſe fairs are kept Whit-Tueſday, and Nov, B 
America. 25 for cattle. dat 
BU CHAN, a ſhire of Scotland, having the BU CK LAND, a town in Jomerſetſhire, ock 
German Ocean on the N. and E. and the ſhire| whoſe fair is kept Oct. 10, for cattle and Bl 
of Mar on the S, | cheeſe. Pcs 
BUCK, g. [brvcb, Brit.] the male of the} BU/CKLAND, ST. MARY, a town in oWs 
fallow deer, rabbets, hares, goats, &c. Among | Somerſetſhire, whoſe fairs are held Sept. 18 Bl 
deer it is as corpulent, and has horns like af and 19, for horſes the firſt day, and bullockt = 
hart, differing only in fize, growing out of the] the ſecond. 5 ; | , bi 
head like fingers in the hand. Likewiſe a] BU'CKLE, ſ. [ bvcel, Brit.] an inſtrument 
cant name fur a club, or ſociety, ſo called from] made of a link of metal with a tong and catch, E V 
their uſe of theſe hunting terms, calling their| uſed to faſten the ſtraps of ſhoes, the harnel - 
preſident, the grand buck, Kc. of horſes, &c. A curled lock of hair; or halt — 
BUCK, . [ hauche, Teut.] ley made ofſ in a ſtate to make it curl. 8 lick 
Thees for waſhing linen. Figuratively, linen, To BUCKLE, v. a. to faſten mol ＋ 
To BUCK, v. a, when from buck ſignify-|buckle. Figuratively, to marry, or J0ine + 4 
ing a deer, it denotes to copulatez and when confine, uſed with the particle in. To * the 
from buck ſignifying ley, it implies to waſh|to, uſed with to. To comb a wig in cuts g 
cloths in ley. to prepare hair for taking a curl. we BY 
BU'CKENHAM, a town of Norfolk, with : To BU'CKLE, v. 8, | bucken Teut.] to 4 | 


B U F 
Jer a weight, uſed with under, Fi- 


to bend one's inclinations, to ap- 


to. ; 
ply cl ER, 7 [ beoceled, Brit.] a large 


er bow un 
ratively, 


five armour, buckled to the arm, 
J uſed by the antients to defend their bo- 

41 from the blows or darts of the enemy; 

*. found cumberſome, they were changed 
oY ſhield, which is of leſs dimenſion. | 

NO U'CKMAST, ſ. the fruit of the beech 


CK RAM, ſ. [bougran, Fr. ] a coarſe 
doch made of hemp, grummed, calendered, 
nd dyed; uſed by taylors to ſtiffen their gar- 
ments; and by packers to wrap up cloths, 
ſerges, Le. They are {-metimes made of old 
ſheets or pieces of ſails grummed, 
BU'CK THORN, /. a tree. 
BUCO'LIC, /. [2x9%0;, Gr. ] paſtoral poe- 
* ; he ſmall 
" [bouton, Fr.] in Botany, the ſma 
1 4 Ro on the bark of a tree, 
which turn to ſhoots, &c. Among Gardeners, 
it denctes the firſt tops of ſallad plants; and 
in Huſbandry, a weaned calf of the firſt year, 
being ſo named from the budding of its horns. 
Figuratively, the beginning, firſt appearance, 
tender and immature ſtate of a thing, 

To BUD, v. u. to ſwell with gems or 
little prominences. Applied to vegetables, to 
put forth ſhoots. Figuratively, to be in the 
bloom of youth. Actively, in Gardening, to 
inoculate, by inſerting a bad into a tree, 
BU'DDESDALE, a town of Suffolk, with 
> market on Thurſdays, and a fair on Holy- 
WT hurſday for cattle and toys. It is ſeated 
in a valley, and has a ſmall chapel, and an 
Wendowed grammar-ſchool. It is 15 miles 
„E. of Bury, and 874 N. E. of London. 
BU'DDLE, ſ. a place where miners waſh 
heir ore to fit it for the furnace, 

To BUDGE, v. n, [bouger, Fr. ] to ſtir; to 
Nove. 

BUDGE, /. the fur of lambs. 

BUDGE, a, tiff; ſurly; formal, 
BU'DGET, +. { bougerre, Fr.] a ſmall bag; 
dat which is contained in a budget; a ſtore or 
ock. 

BUDWORTH, a town in Cheſhire, whoſe 
airs are held Feb. 13, April 5, Oct. 2, for 
ows, horſes, ſwine, hats and pedlary. 

BUFF, ſ. [from buffalo] the hide of a 


uffalo dreſſed in oil, atter the ſame manner 
8 buff, 


jece of defen 


ut wild, with large, crooked, and reſupinated 
orns; equal in ſize to our largeſt oxen, with 
dalpeRt fierce and terrible, the eyes big and 
rominent, the ears long and patulous, the neck 
ck and ſhort, the fleſh hanging looſe under 
be throat, It is a native of the Eaſt, but 
wght into Italy, and other parts of Europe, 
2 5 is uſed as a beaſt of burden and 
cht. 


BUFFET, hk [buffetty Ital.] a blow on one 


BUFFALO, /. an animal of the ox-kind, 


BUL 


fide of the head given with the fiſt, Fig ur- 
tively, indignity, perſecution, or hardſhip. , 

BUFFE'T, ſ. [ buffer, Fr.] a kind of cup- 
board or cloſet formed with an arch at the top, 
and furniſhed with ſhelves, uſed to place china 
and plate in for ſhow and ornament, 

To BU'FFET, v. . [ buffeter, Fr. ] to ſtrike 
on the head with the hand; to box. Figu- 
ratively, to ſtrike any thing forcibly with the 
hand, Uſed neuterly with the particle for, 
to box, or fight with the fiſts, 

BU'FFETER, ſ. one who fights with his 
fiſts; a boxer, 

BU'FFLE-HEADED, a. that which has a. 
head like a buffalo. Figuratively, dull, ſtupid. 

BUFFO'ON, /. Lb hn, Fr.] one who en- 
deavours to excite laughter by low jeſts and an- 
tic poſtures; a merry-andrey, a jack- pudding. 

BUFFO'ONERY, /. the uſing low jeſts, 
ridiculous pranks, or ſcurrilous mirth, in order 
to extort a laugh from the company. 

BUFONTTZE, /. in Natural Hiſtory, a 
kind of extraneous foſſils, called lycodontes, 
or wolf's teeth. 

BUG, /. [ bug, Brit.] an inſe@ of a roundiſn 
flat form, a darkiſh red colour, which breeds 
in houſhold tuff and beds, bliſters where it 
bites, is produced from a nit, and ſtinks when 
killed. Likewiſe a flying inſect formed like 
a beetle, and named a May-bug, or May. fly. 

BUG, or BU'GBEAR, /. [from bug, Brit, ] 
an object which raiſes terror; a walking ſpec- 
tre; a ghoſt; generally applied to the imagi- 
nary terror uſed to frighten children. 

BU'GGINESS, ſ. infected with bugs, 

BU'GGY, 3. abounding with bugs, 

BU'GLE, or BUGLE-HORN, /. a ſmall 
bending-horn; a hunting-horn. 

BU'GLE, ſ. a ſhining bead, of a cylindrical 
form, and made of gleſs. 

To BUILD, [6:4] wv. a. [the preter, I 
built, or have built. Bilden, Belg.] to make or 
raiſe houſes, &c. Figuratively, to raiſe on 
any thing as a ſupport or foundation, 

BU'TLDER, [6dr] .. one who conſtructs 
or raiſes houſes, &c. 

BUILDING, [57/ding] ſ. a fabric or place 
erected for ſhelter from the weather, for dwel- 
ling, or for the purpoſes of religion, ſecurity, or 
magnifacence, Building is uſed in its primary 
ſenſe, for the art and act of raiſing edifices. 

BUILTH, a town in Brecknockthire, diſ- 
tant from London 125 computed, and 171 
meaſured miles. Its fairs are held June 27, 
Oct. 2, and Dec. 6, for ſheep, horned cattle, 
and horſes ; the market is on Mond. and Sat. 

BULB, /. [6ulbus, Lat.] in Botany, a thick 
root, nearly round ; of which there are two . 
ſpecies. I. The tunicated, or coated. 2. The 
{quamous, or ſcaly. 

BULBA'CEOUS, a. the ſame as bulbous, 
but not ſo proper. | 

BU'LBOUS, 2. that which reſembles or con- 
tains a bulb ; that which has a round root. 

BU'bFINCH, /. a ſong bird, ſo called from 

| Its 
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its red colour; it is remarkable for its imi- 
tating wind muſic, particularly the flageolet. 

BULGARIA, a province of Furky in 
Europe, bounded on the N. by Walachia, on 
the E. by the Black Sea, on the S. by Roma- 
nia and Macedonia, and on the W. by Servia. 
It is divided into four ſangiacates, which have 
the name of the capital places, namely, Vid- 
din, Sophia, Nicopoli, and Siliſtria. The 
three firſt lie on both ſides of the river Da- 
nube ; but the laſt is wholly on this fide, and 
is partly inhabited by Tartars. 

To BULGE, v. . [originally wrote bilge, 
Which ſignified the lower part of a ſhip] to 
ſpring a leak by ftriking the bottom on tome 
rock- or place which makes a hole, or forces 
off ſome of the timber, applied to a ſhip; to 
founder. To ftick or jut out, uſed with the 

article from. 

BU'LIMY, ſ. [EN, Gr.] in Medicine, 
an enormous appetite, attended with faintings 
and cold neſs at the extreme parts. 

BULK, ſ. Luce, Belg.] fize, dimenſions. 
Uſed with the word peop/e, &c. the greateſt 
part, and ſometimes the vulgar. The human 
frame. Applied to a ſhip, the whole ſpace in 
the hold for the ſtowage of goods; likewiſe the 
cargo. To break bulk, is to open or unload 
any part of the cargo. 

BULK, /. [bielcke, Belg.] in Building, a 
part of a building projecting trom the window, 
like a table, and uſed either for placing com- 
modities on, by way of ſhow; or for porters 
to pitch their burdens. 

BU'LKINESS, /. the largeneſ* of a thing; 
the greatneſs of fize or dimenſions. 

RU'LKY, 2. of great ſize or ſtature. 

BULL, /. [5a!le, Belg. ] the male of black 
cattle, kept generally for provagating the ſpe- 
cies; any thing made in the form of a bull, 
Ia Aſtronomy, one of the twelve ſigns of the 
Zodiac, into which the ſun enters in April. 
A vIunder or contradiction. 

RULL, /. [{ 5z/la, Lat.] in Eceleſiaſtic Hif- 
tory, an inſtrument made out at the Reman or 
pope's chancery, ſealed with lead, and of the 
Jame nature with the edicts of ſecular pricices, 
The ſeal preſents on one ſide the heads of St, 
Peter and St. Paul, and on the other, the 


| 


name of the pope, and the year of his ponti- 


ficate. 

BULL, a. in Compoſition, ſometimes de- 
notes largeneſs, as l- Bead, and in ſuch caſes 
is not to be looked on as derived from the Eng- 
Iiſh noun, but from the Greek particle. 

BULL BAITING, /. | from and, tag, 
Sax. ] the worrying or teazing a bull, by ſet- 
ting dogs on him. 

BULL-DOG, ſ. a ſpecies of dogs of a 
Arong make, round head, noted for never 
quitting its hold whenever it has faſtened, and 
uſed in baiting bulls, which they generally 
ſeize by the noſe, and pin to the ground. 

BU'LLET, /. Leder, Fr. ] an iron or leaden 


ing to Mr. Derham, a bullet &« 
great gun flies a mile in a little à 
teen half ſeconds, and reckoning the 
diſtance 86,051,398 Engliſh miles 
thirty-two years end a half in its p. 
in its full force. 
a forge, and oſed to ſet a place 
taining combuſtitles. Helleav by 
cylinerical, with an openin 
end, which giving fire to t 
the ground 1t burſts, 
as a mine. 
joined by a chain three or fou 
Branch bullets, two balls Joined by 
iron five or fix inches apart; and 
bullets, named likewiſe angles, are the 


BUM 


t ort of 3 
bove ſeven. 
ſun's 
; Would be 
lage to it 
e heateg in 
On fire, con. 
llets are made 
£ and fuſee at one 
e infide, when in 
urits, and has the ſame efea 
Chain bullets are Iwo bulleig 
r feet long, 
a bar of 
two beaded 
halves of a bullet joined by a bar or mor: 
they are chiefly uſed in ſea · fights, to. cut te 
rigging, maſts, &c, 
BULL-HEAD, /. figuratively, a ſtupid per. 
ſon. In Natural Hiſtory, a fiſh, called like. 
wiſe the milter's thumb; its head is broad 
and fiat, diſproportionate to its body, 
 BU'LLION, /. filler, Fr.] gold and filve 
in the maſs, neither wrought ner coined; 0 
named either when they are firſt ſmelted from 
the ore, or after they are refined and caſt ints 
ingots, or bars, 

BULLY, /. a perſon who Makes uſe d 
threatening expreflions, and inſolent bebe. 
our, with great ſhew of courage, but poſleſſed 
ot great cowardice. In low language, uſedfor 
a perſon who attends a ſtrumpet, eſpouſes het 
quarrels, and protects her from thoſe whom 
the has provoked to give her a drubbing. 
To BULLY, v. 3. to behave with nof 
inſolence and perſonated courage, in order ts 
frighten a perſon into any meaſures or com- 
pliances . 

BU*LRUSH, F. a large ruſh, growing in 
the ſea, rivers, and in moiſt places. 
BU'LWARK, /. [hol<verche, Belg.] a for 
tification or baſtion, Figuratively, a lecunty 
or protection. 
BUM, /. [lemme, Belg.] that part of te 
poſteriors on which a perſon fits. Uſed it 
Compoſition, to convey the idea of reproach, 
or ſomething low and deſpicable, as in tht 
following word, bum-bail:f. 
BU'M-BAILIFF, /. a perſon employed u 
execute a writ, or arreſt a perſon; a bailiff of 
the meantft ſort. 

BU'MPKIN, J. [Leomten, Belg.] a. i 
who has not had the benefit of a polite eiuer 
tion, but is groſs in his conceptipns, rude oruife 
liſhed in his behaviour, and void of experiens 
with reſpe& to the world; a ruſtic, ot chen. 

BUMP, / a fwelling occaſioned 
blow. | a : an, @ 

To BUMP, v». 4. to kick a per 'n 
Arike with the knee in the breech» 
make a loud noiſe, applied to that made 

ption it 
Y 


bittern. 
ben pere, it being cuſtomary in 1 % 


Red bot bullets at 


dall or ſhot, uſed to load guns with. © Accord - 


_ BU'MPER, ſ. {perhaps a com 


BUN 


; health in full glaſſes] a cup or glaſs 
filled up to the brim, or as full as it can hold. 
BUNCH, / Duncker, Dan.] any promi- 
ence, hard knob, or ſwelling, riſing above the 
Corfacs of a thing. Many things of the ſame 
kind growing together. A cluſter, applied to 
vegetables. Several things collected or tied 
together at one of their extremities. 
To BUNCH, v. n. to grow in knobs or 
rotuberances. To ſwell, uſed with out. 
P BUNCH-BA'CKED, a, having bunches on 
the back; hump- backed; crooked, owing to 
the diſlocation of the back or ſhoulder bones, 
BUNNCHINESS, /. the quality of being 
uneven with reſpect to ſurface 3 growing in 
knobs or cluſters, oppoſed to ſmoothneſs. 
BUNDLE, /. a parcel of goods, or collec- 
tion of things wrapped or tied together, in- 
cluding the ſecondary idea of being eaſi ly 
portable. N 
To BUNDLE, v. a. to tie or wrap ſeve- 


the pope 


J 1 ES 


y ral things together. Figuratively, to be in- 
er cluded or ied eee to be compre- 
nded or connected, 

a px, . (bing, Brit.] a ſtopple of wood, 
wr cork, &c. for the bung-hole of a caſk. 

* To BUNG, v. a. to ſtop a barrel cloſe at 

its largeſt vent, or hole. 

0 BUNGAY, a town in Suffolk, with a 
* market on Thurſdays, and two fairs, on May 
for 14, for horſes and lean cattle 3 and on Sept. 
het 25, for hogs and petty chapmen. It is ſeated 
on on a ſpot watered by the river Wavenay, 


which ſeparates it from Norfolk. It has two 
pariſh churches, one of which is handſome, 
and in the midſt of the town are the ruins of 
a famous nunnery, Here is alſo a diflenting 
meeting-houſe, and a granamar- ſchool. 
town contains about 600 houſes, and the 
ſtreets are pretty wide, and well- paved. Here 
are likewiſe the remains of a caſtle, ſuppoſed 
to be built by K. John. About 60 years ago, 
almoſt every houſe was burnt to the ground, 


# the and the records beJonging to the caſtle and 
71 i convent conſumed, It is, however, now a 
ro2h, good trading town; and the women are em- 


ployed in knitting worſted ſtockings. The 

market is large for corn. It is 20 miles S. of 

Suffolk, and 107 N. of London, 
BUNG-HOLE, /. a large round hole in a 

barrel, by which it is filled. 

To BU'NGLE, . n. to perform any thing 


in aclumſey auk ward manner. Uſed actively, 
to bo ch. 


Figurativel alli Q 
un . f 8 to palliate gro 
in bined with the particle 4 F * 
low. BUNGLE, J. a botch 3 an aukward and! 
; by lumſy performance. 

BU'NGLER 


„J a bad workman; one who 


doe f f 1 
| * a thing in an ignorant, aukward, or 
umſy manner, | 


BUNGLINGLY, ad. in a bad 
pms or aukward manner. 

3 /. [bunnelo, Span.] in Paſtry, a 
* compoled of yeaſt, flour, and catraway 


„ clumſy, 


The 
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BUNT, /. [corrupted, according to Skin- 
ner, from bent] the middle part of a fail form- 
ed into a big, or pouch, that it may contain 
more wind. Bunt-lines are ſmall lines faſtened 
to the foot, and reeved through little blocks 
ſeized to the yard, ſerving to hoiſt up the Lune 
7 He ſail, that it may be furled with greater 
caſe, 


To BUNT, v. u. to ſwell, uſed with the 
particle out. 8 . 
BU'NTER, /. [a cant, word] a woman 
who picks up rags in the ſtreet. Uſed figu- 
ratively as a term of reproach, to convey the 
idea of a dirty, naſty, mean, and low-lived 
creature, 

BUNTING, ſ. a bird of the lark kind. 
BU'NTINGFORD, a town of Hertford- 
ſhire, with a market on Mondays, and two 
fairs, on June 29, and November 3o, for 
pedlars ware, It is a large thoroughfare on 
the N. read, ſeven miles S. of Royſton, and 
31 N. by W. of London, ' 

BUOY, /. [pron. boy] [baye, Fr. ] a piece 
of wood or cork, and tometimes an empty 
barrel, well cloſed, floating in the water, tied 
to a cable faſtened to the bottom of the ſea, in 
order to inform pilots and mariners where an- 
chors are dropped in the harbours, where the 
wrecks of ſhips are ſunk, together with ſhal- 
low places, ſand banks, and other impedi- 
ments. The maſt buoy is made of a piece of 
a maſt or other piece of wood, which ftands 
out of the water, Buoy is ſometimes uſed for 
a ſea mark, which ſhews the dangers of diffi- 
cult paQages. . 

To BU'OY, wv. 4. [pron. boy] to raiſe 
above the ſurface of the water; to keep afloat. 
Figuratively, to keep any principle or thing 
from ſubſiding, or finking under oppreſhon. 
To caule a thing to aſcend by its ſpecific light- 
neſs. Neuterly, to floit, Figuratively, to 
ſurmount or get the better of all difficulties, 
and impediments, | 


BUO'Y ANCY, [bey/ancy] /. the quality of 


floating; or that quality which preveats a 


thing from ſubſiding, finking, or deicending. . | 
BUO'Y ANT, LC t] a. that which keeps 
a thing floating; light; that which will not 
fink. Figuratively, that which animates, or 
keeps from dejection. 
BU'RBOT, g. a river fiſh full of prickles, 
BU RDEN, /. [ſpelt more properly burthen] 
[ byrthen, Sax. J a load, ſuppoſed to be as much 
as a man or horſe can carry. Figuratively,. 
a difficulty, oppreſſion, atfiftion, or any thing. 
that affects a perſon with wearineſs, or 
comes irkſome; the number of tons, or weight 
a ſhip can carry. In Trade, applied to ſte&, 
120I1b. weight, In Muſic, the drone or baſs 
of an organ, bagpipe, &c. and the pipe or 
ſtring which ſounds it; hence the words 
which are repeated at the end of every ſtanza, 
are called the burcben of a fong, Sy Nox, By 


the word burden we underſtand a weight poſ- 


lible to be borne R head a weight more than 


we 
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we are able to bear. A light ZJurtbes is no 
inclegant expreſſion; but a light lead cer- 
tainly is. 

To BU'RDEN, v. 4. to load; to encum- 
ber, or put a perſon to great expence. 

BU*RDENER, ſ. one who loads, Figura- 
tively, an oppreflor. 

BU'RDENOUS, 3. that which makes a 
load heavy. Figuratively, grievous, oppreſſive, 
irkſome; putting a perſon to great expence, 
without being of any ſervice to him. 

BU*RDENSOME, 3. applied to a very preſ- 
fing load on the body. Figuratively, applied 
to afflictions, or the trouble one perſon gives 
another, afflifting the mind with great anxiety 
and diſtreſs, 

BU'RDENSOMENESS, /. applied to loads, 
weight or heavineſs. Figuratively, applied to 
calamities and inconveniences. 

BUREAU", /. [pron. burz].[Fr.] a cheſt of 
drawers, with the top ſloping, and furniſhed 
with pigeon-holes to keep writings in. 

BU*'RFORD, a town of Oxfordſhire, with 
a market on Saturdays, and two fairs, on July 
55 for horſes, ſheep, cows, and ſmall wares ; 
and on September 25, for cheeſ: and toys. It 
is ſeated on an aſcent on the river Windruſh, 
and is a handſome place, chiefly noted for the 
making of ſaddles. The Downs near it, not- 
ed for horſe-races, are of great advantage to 
the tewn. It is 79 miles W. of London. 

BURG, ſ. See Bux now, &c. 

BU'RGAGE, ſ. in Law, a tenure proper | 
to cities and borough towns, whereby lands 
are held of the king, or other lord, at a certain 
yearly rend 

BU'RGAMOT, ſ. [bergamotte, Fr. ] a ſpe- 
gies of mellow juicy pear, 

BURGEO'IS, /. [pron. boorjois] | bourgeois, 
"I a ſmall type uſed by printers. 

U'RGESS, /. [ bourgeois, Fr.] an inhabi- 
tant of a borough or city; or a repreſentative 
of a borough town in parliament. 

BURGH, ſ. a corporate town or borough, 

BURGH, a town in Lincolnſhire, whoſe 
fairs are held May 12, for ſheep, horſes, and 
cattle of all forts; Aug. 16, town-fair only; 
and October 2, for cattle, and cloathing of all 
ſorts; the market is on Thurſday, It is 
137 miles N. of London. 

BU'RGHER, . [from br and wer, Sax. ] 
one who has the right of a citizen, or a vote 
for a parliament-man. 

BU'RGHERSHIP, ſ. [from Bburgber and 
ſeyp, Sax.] the dignity, privilege, or office of 
a burgher. 


BURGLARY, /. in Law, a felonious 
king and entering a perſon's houſe in the 
night-time, with an intent to commit ſome 
felony, whether it be executed or not. If the 
offence happen in the day-time, it is then eal- 
led beuſe-breaking, by way of diſtinction. A 
veward of 40 l. is given for apprehending per- 
ſons guil this crime, by 5 Ann. c. 51. 
BU'R 


BUR 


Burgbermaſler] [ borger and meafter 

chief magiſtrate of the wok * 17 2 

Flanders, and Germany, and anſwers to 

alderman and ſheriff of London, ” 
BU'RIAL, F. the interring or place 

dead body in the ground, Ne 

placing any thing in the earth, or under the 

3 * burial ſervice is an office of the 

church, performed at the grave i erment 

of one of its members, ann 

BU RIER, F. he that places or j 

corpſe in the 2 Figuratively, n wht 

removes any corpſe, or other thi 

Seldom uſed. 855 n 
BU RIN E, ſ. [Fr. ] a tool uſed b 

to make their LATE LS etch on 3 
To BURL, v. a, to dreſs cloaths a; 


lers do. 
BURLE'SQUE, [burlef] /. [from 3 
roll, Med fil of — 


Ital.] a d 
perſ..ns and things are repre 


ful. 


wherein both 
ſented in ſuch a ridiculous light as to excite 
laughter. : | 

To BURLE'SQUE, [burleft] v. a. to u 
to ridicule; to wo. oF a well or in n 
1 * ridiculous manner, 

, „ . tall, orover-grown, appli 
ſtature. Of large r or 9 fs 
applied to breadth. High- ſounding, ſwelling 
or pompous, applied to ſtile. 

To BURN, v. 4. [preter, I burn, or ! 
have burnt] [bernan, Sax. ] to conſume er de- 
{troy by fire; to occaſion a wound by fire, ot 
any hot ſolid body. Neuterly, to be on fires 
to kindle. Figuratively, to thine as if in 
flame, To be violently agitated, or inflamed 
by paſſion ; to make the cheeks glow with 
heat, or conſume like latent fire, | 
, BURN, ſ. a wound or hurt received frog 

re. 

BU'RNHAM, a village in Buckingbm- 
ſhire, three miles E. of Maidenhead, with 
three fairs, on February 25, and May 1, for 
horſes, cattle, ſheep, and hogs; and Sept. 21, 
for horſes, cattle, hogs, and hiring ſervants. 

BU'RNHAM, a village in Somerſetſhire, 
three miles N. of Huntſpil, with one fair, on 
Trinity- Monday, for horſes, cattle, and ſhery, 

BU'RNHAM, a town in Norfolk, with a 
market on Mond. and Sat. and two fairs, on 
March 15, for cheeſe; and Auguſt 1, for horſes 
and other things. It is ſeated near the ſea, 29 
miles N. W. from Norwich, and 126; N. B. 
of London. 

BURNING, /. the action of fire on ſome 
ſubſtance, whereby the minute parts we for 
ced from each other, put into violent motion, 
and ſome of them aſſuming the nature of fire 
themſelves, fly,off to their proper ſphere, ui 
others either aſcend in vapours or are red 
to aſhes, Figuratively, flame or fire. 

BU RNING- GLASS, /. 4 conver 
which collects the rays of the ſun into? 
point, where wood, or other combuſtible ma. 
is ſet on fire. As a noob in 


3 


of 
COMASTER, . [ moſt properly ſpelt Fx being placed, 
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| make them gloſſy, or 


BUR 


1 ht times greater than that of the ſummer- 


ſun, a glaſs muſt condenſe the rays of light 35 


: rn. 
babe are much more powerful than 


thoſe made by lenſes, or glaſſes that tranſmit 
the rays of light through them. 

To BU'RNISH, v. 4. [ brunir, Fr.] to po- 
lm any ſubſtance ſo as to make it ſhine, 
Neuterly, to grow bright or gloſſy; to ſhine 
with ſplendor. 

BU/RNISHER, ,. one who burniſkes or 
poliſhes 3 an inſtrument uſed by poliſhers, 

BU'RNISHING, N poliſhing metals to 

ning. 

BU/RNLEY, a town of Lancaſhire, with 
a market on Saturdays, and five fairs, on 
March 6, Eaſter-Eve, May 13, July 10, and 
October 11, all for horned cattle, horſes, and 
ſheep, It is 2072 miles N. N. W. of London. 

BURNT, part. poſſ. of Bus Ns 

BU'RNT-ISLAND, à parliament town on 
the coat of Scotland, in Fife, 10 miles N. 


W. of Edinburgh. - 


BURR, .. the lobe, or lap of the ear; 
likewiſe a ſweet-bread of meat, eſpeciaily that 

veal, 5 
40 KRkl, f. [from beurre, Fr.] in Gar- 
dening, a ſpecies of pear, called likewiſe the 
red butter hear. | 

BU'RREL-FLY, ſ. in Natural Hiſtory, a 
winged inſect very troubleſome to cattle, called 


| likewiſe the ox. y, gad- bee, or breeze. | 
BU'RREL-SHOT, ſ. a fort of caſe ſhot, 


or ſmall bullets, nails, ſtones, pieces of old 
iron, &c. put into caſes, to be diſcharged from 
a piece of ordnance, 

BURROW, BERG, BURG, BOROUCH, 
BURGH, /. [burg, Sax. ] a corporate town 
which ſends members to parliament, and for- 
merly applied only to fortified places, The 
holes made in the ground by rabbets. | 

To BU'RROW, v. a, to make holes in 
the ground like rabbets. 

BU'RSAR, ,. [burſarius, Lat. ] an officer in 
a college, who receives its monies, and keeps 
ts account; a treaſurer. In Srotland, a ſtu- 
dent ſent to the univerſities by each preſbytery. 

BURSE, /. [ bourſe, * an Exchange, or 
place where merchants aſſemble to tranſact 
buſineſs, | | 

BURST, /. a ſeparation of the parts of a 
thing wi h violence, and attended with noiſe; 
an exploſion; a ſudden and violent action of 
any kind. 

To BURST, v. „. [preter I burfl, have 
burft, or burflen [5:+ftan, Sax. ] to ſeparate, or 
fly aſunder with violence; to quit, or break 
away, with the particle from. Uſed with into, 
to pg in ſuddenly.” « She burſt into the 
toom. To break, ſeparate, or diſunite with 
ſuddenneſs and violence, 
, BURST, or BU'RSTEN, [parts of BuygT] 
in Surgery, applied to one who has a rupture, 


To BU'RTHEN, v. 9. 
BURTHEN, þ, F | Ser Bu'apxx. 


The burning-glaſſes made of 


Y Oa 
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. BU'RTON UPON TRENT, a town of 
Staffordſhire, with a matket on Thurſdays, 
and four fairs, on April 3, for horned cattle 
and hotſes; on Holy-Thurſday, for horned 
cattle; on July 16, for toys; and on October 
29, which is conſiderable for horſes and horn- 
ed cattle, It had formerly a large abbey 
and over the river Trent it has now a famous 
bridge of free-ſtone, a bout a quarter of a mile 
in length, ſupported by 37 arches, It eonſiſts 
chiefly of one long ſtreet, which runs from the 
place where the abbey ſtood to the bridge; and 
has a good market for corn and proviſions. 
Burtoneale is accounted the beſt of any brought 
to London, It is 12; m. N. N. W. of London, 
BURTON, a town of Lincolnſhire, with 
a market on Tueſdays, It is ſeated on a hill 
near the river Trent, and is but a ſmall place, 
It is 167 miles N. by W. ef London. 

BU*RTON, a town of Weſtmoreland, with 
a market on Tueſdays, It is ſeated in a valley, 
near a large bill called Farleton-Knothilk 
The town is pretty well built; but the market 
is very ſmall; and it is on the great road from 
Lancafter to Carliſle, It is 244+ miles N. N. 
W. of London, | 

BU'RWASH, a village in Suſſex, eight 
miles W. of Battle- Abbey, with two fairs; on 
| May 12, and September 4, for catthe and ped- 
lars wares. 

BU'RY, [commonly pron, berry, in this and 
the four next words] ſ. [Ag, Sax. ] adwelling= 
place or houſe, Added to the Saxon names, im- 
plies, that the perſon or company reſided or lived 
there: thus A/dermanbury ſeems to intimate 
that the aldermen refided tormerly in that place. 

To BURY, v. a. to inter a corple in a 
grave; to inter with funeral rites; to cover 
with earth. Figuratively, to conceal, or hide. 
| BU'RYING-PLACE, , a place ſet apart 
| for interring bodies; a church-yard. 

BURY ST. EDMUND's, a town of Suf 
folk, with a market on Wedneſdays, and one 
fair, on October 7, which 1:ſts a fortnight, 
for millenecy goods, butter, and cheeſe. The 
fituation is exceeding pleaſant, and the air is 
ſuppoſed to be the beſt in England, for which 
reaſon it 18 frequented by the better fort of 
people. It was formerly of great note for its- 
abbey, which was ſaid to be the fineſt and 
richeſt of any in England, and Rood between 
the two churches, which are both very large, 
and ſeated in one church-yard, In St. Mary's, 
one of theſe churches, lies Mary Q_of | 
who was married to Thomas Duke of Norfalke. 
It ſends two members to parliament, and is go- 
verned by a recorder, 12 aldermen, and 24 com- 
mon council. The ſtreets, which are always 
clean, are pretty wide, and well paved; ang it 
contains about 1000 houſes, which are in gene- 
ral well built, and 50co inhabitants. The 
town took it name from gt. Edi nund the King, 
{ who was buried here, after being murdered ia 
a wood, and his head ſevered from his body. 
Beiides the ubeve churches, there are one 


Preſ- 


perſormers in tragedy, and diſtinguiſhed from 


BUS 


Prefbyterian, ene Independent, and one Qua- 
kers meeting. Here is a ſpacious market- hall, 
a grammar-ſchool, a fine fair-ſted, and a beau- 
tiful croſs. The market is very large for corn, 
fiſh, and fowl. The aſſizes for the county are 
held here. It is 14 miles E. of New-market, 
and 72 N. N. E. of London. 

BU RV, a town of Lancaſhire, with a mar- 
ket on Thurſdays, and four fairs; on March g, 
May 3, Thuriday but one after Whitſunday, 
and Sept. 18, for horned cattle, horſes, and 
woollen-cloth, It is 36 miles S. E. of Lan- 
caiter, and 190 N. N. W. of London. 

BUSH, /. [6ois, Fr.] a thick ſhrub, 

To BUSH, wv. . to grow thick; to grow in 
a great number cloſe together. 

BU'SHEL, f. [b2ifjeau, Fr. ] a meaſure of 
capacity for dry goods, as corn, falt, fruit, coals, 
Kc. containing eight gallons, or four pecks, or 
the eighth part ot a quartern of corn, &c. 

BU'SHY, @. full of branches. F:iguratively, 
Hort, but growing in great numbers. 

BU'SILESS, [| 6-zile/s ] a. without employ ; 
at leiſure. Figuratively, without the fatigue 
which attends buſineſs. 

BU'SILY, [TZ,] a. in an officious inqui- 
ſitice manner. With an air of ſeeming hurry 
from a multiplicity of buſineſs. 

BU'SINESS, ſ. [ 5:ſneſs, or bizneſs] employ- 
ment; a man's peculiar trade or profeſſion; 
affairs or concerns. After do, properly, ſer- 
vice, advantage, or a means of attaining an 
end, © A perpetual ſpring will not de their 
buſineſs.” Bent. To de a man's buſineſs, iS a 
Jow and familiar phraſe for killing, deftroy- 
Ing, or ruining him. Sy NON. Buſineſs im- 
plies an object of indufry; affairs an object 
of concern, The firſt implics the hands; the 
ſ cond the mind. The word 6»/ineſs, by its 
Having no plural number, intimates a parti- 
cular employ, By the fingular of affairs being 
jeldom in uſe in the ſenſe before us, that 
word is underſtood to mean a variety of tran- 
{aciions. 

BUSK, ſ. [buſque, Fr.] a piece of ſteel or 
whalcbone, worn at the ſtomacher of a wo- 
man's ftays, in order to keep them in the pro- 
per form, and ſtrengthen them. 

BU'SKIN, ſ. [br:/chen, Belg.] a kind of 
ſhort boot worn by the ancients, covering the 
foot and leg as far as the middle, laced or 
faſtened before; was worn by the dramatic 


the ſock worn in comedy, which was of a 
thinner ſole, and conſequently lower. Figu- 
ratively, tragedy. 

BUSS, /. [s, Ir.] a falute given by the 
lips; diſtinguiſhed from a &ifs, which is given 
with a greater ſhew of diſtance or ceremonious 
kindneſs. In Fiſhery, a ſmall veſſel from 48 
to 60 tons hu-den, uſed in the herring fiſhery, 

To BUSS, v. a, to ſalute a perſon with 
the lips. Figurative!y, to touch. 

BUST, fo [6»fto, Ital.] in Sculpture, the 


' 


{joins to another on the outſide of a ſhip under 


BUT 


head, ſhoulders, and ſtomach, 
on a pedeſtal or conſole. 
the term for the trunk 
the neck to the hips. | 
BU'STARD, fo [ bucciano, 
turkey. 
To BU'STLE, v. n, 
with activity; to make 
about any thing. 
BU'STLE, a hurry of buſineſs; a noiſe 
tumult. | * 
BU'STLER, J an active, induſtrious, fi 
ring man. mY 
ESTs [ pron, bizy or 5%] a. from 

ian, Sax.] engaged in any em : 
e Ligne — a ee 
To BU SY, [bizy] v. a. 
employed; to employ. 
BU'SY BODY, [6:zy-bedy] fe an officious 
perſon meddling with the concerns of other 
people, offering aſſiſtance, and giving advice 
without being aſked, ; 

BUT, conj, | bute, butan, Sax, ] when it di. 
verts or breaks off the thread of a diſcourſe, 
ſo as to purſue a different topic, it intimates a 
ſtop of the mind, and fignifies bowwbeir, « By 
to ſay no more.” When applied to limit or 
reſtrain the ſenſe to what is expreſſed, excly- 
five of all others, it ſignifies only, « I (aw by 
two planets.” When uſed to imply a thing 
to be otherwiſe than it ſhould be, it fenifies 
yet, or nevertheleſs. “ You pray, but it; 
not that God would bring you to the true n- 
ligion. Joined with did or bad, it denctes 
only, © Did but men conſider.” Till, 
Atter a Comparative noun it has the force of 
than, © No ſooner up, but he privately 
opened the gate,” Guard. No. 167, Aſter 
the auxiliary verb be, preceded by a negative, 
ir implies otberqviſe than, © It cannot be but 
nature has ſome director.“ Hooker, Joined 
with for, it implies without, or bad it net br 
for. „ And but for miſchief you had died 
tor ſpite.” D.yd. After a negative, or a que · 
ſtion implying a negative, it deaotes an excep- 
tion, except, “ Who can it be, ye gods, but 
perjured Lycon?” Smith's Phed. 

BUT, 7 [ bout, Fr.] a limit or boundary, 
In Sea Language, the end of any plank which 


uſually 
The Itaſia 
of a human body 


place 
, from 


Ital,] 8 wild 


to ſet about a thi 
a great noiſe or fir 


water, 
BUT-END, the broad or blunt end of 3 
thing, or the end on which it reſts. 
BU'TCHER, F. [boucher, Fr.) one 150 
kills, cuts up, and ſells the fleſh of catile in 
market, or his own houſe, Butcher is uſed 
Gguratively for one who is of a barbarous di 
poſition, delights in murder, or the ſlaughter 
of mankind. | | 
To BU'TCHER, v. 4. to ſlay or kill a 
beaſt, Figuratively, to murder one of the hue 
man ſpecies in a barbafous and cruel mann 
BU'TCHERLY, ad, in a cruel, bara 


or bloody manner, 1. the trade of 2 butcheT. 


Sgure of a perſon in telievo, containing wn 


BU'TCHERY, 9328 


\ 


igurative 
4 = with exceſſive cruelty; cruelty; bar- 
0 


barity. 


lands of Arran 
Frith of Clyde, 


' ferti a 
— "aq conſiderable berring fiſhery. 


ſhire, together with Caithnels, ſends one 
member to parliament. 

ho fills | 
re — has the care of the wine and 
other liquors uſed in a family. 


a perſon 15 to hit in ſhooting. Figuratively, 


$ with the head, applied to the method of 


BUT 


ly, the commiſſion of murder, at- 


in Scotland, conſiſts of the 
preg renner Bute, which lie in the 
to the S. of Argyleſhire. 
le in corn and paſtures, and 
This 


BU 


, formerly ſpelt bottiler, that 
BUTLER, / ers, [ bouteillier, Fr.] a 


'TLERAGE, ſ. the duty upon wines 
4 15 the king's butler. 
BU TLER SHIP, .. the office of a butler. 
BU TMENT, /. { aboutement, Fr.] in Ar- 
chitecture, ſupporters on, or againſt, r 
the feet of an arch reſt; likewiſe the little 
places taken out of the _—__ 28 plot of 

ttery or ICULICTY, 

7 a veſſel or barrel, 
containing 126 gallons of wine, 108 of beer, 
and from 15 to 22 cwt. of currants. ; 
BUTT, /. Lr, Fr. ] the place or mark which 


the point or object to which any perſon's mea - 
ſures are made by a puſh in fencing; a perſon 
who is the object of ridicule to a Whole com- 


any. : ; 
ToBUTT, v. a. to ſtrike or give a blow 


attack uſed by a ram. 

BU'TTER, ſ. [buttere, Sax.] a fat and 
unctuous ſubſtance made from cream by churn- 
ing. Suffolk, being a good ſoil, is famous for 
very good butter. | 
To BU'T TER, v. a. to ſpread or pour but- 
ter upon any thing. : 
BU'TTER-FLY, /. [ burterflege, Sax.] in 
Natural Hiſtory, a beautiful inſect, produced 
from an egg, eruca- worm, caterpiliar, and 
nymph, or aurelia, The wonders of the dif 
ferent ſtages before it arrives to its maturity, 
and the profuſion of ſplendour which appears 
in its ſtructure, when applied to the butter -fly 
ate, would require too much room to expa- 
tate on here. 

BU'TTERIS, /. in Farriery, an inſtrument 
of {tcel ſet. in a wooden handle, uſed in paring 
the foot, or cutting the hoof of a horſe. 
BU'TTER-MILK, /. the whey ſeparated 
prom the cream in making butter. 
BUTTER-PRINT, . a piece of carved 
vod, uſed to mark butter. 


BU'TTERY, a. having the appearance or 
qualities of botter. . 


BU'ITERY, . a room where butter or 
her proviſions are kept, 


BU'TTOCK, /. the broad, thick, fleſhy 


part of a man, or beaſt, joinj i 
133 3. eaſt, joining to the hip. 


tern. 


BUTTON, J. [bottwn, Brit.] a ſmall flat- 


ſhip is her full breadth right. 


BUZ 


vered with ſille or hair ſewed to the cloaths to 
faſten any part of dreſs together. Figuratively, 
a knoh or ball. In Botany, the round head of 
a plant; a bud, In Carpentry, a piece of wood 
moving npon a nail or ſcrew uſed to keep a 
door cloſe, In Smithery, a braſs knob of a 
lock ſerving to open or ſhut a door. In Natu- 
ral Hiſtory, the ſea-urchin, a kind of crab- ! 
hſh, with prickles inſtead of feet, 

To BU'TTON, ». 4. to ſew buttons on a 
garment; to cloſe or faſten the parts of a 
garment together with buttons, Figuratively, 
to incloſe. 
BU"TTON-HOLE, /. the hole made in a 
garment to receive and faſten the button in, 
BU"TTRESS, f. [from aboutir, Fr.] in 
Architecture, a kind of butment ſerving to 
prop or ſapport the ſides of a building or wall. 
Figuratively, a prop, or ſupport of any opi- 
nion or cauſe, 


To BU'TTRESS, v. a. to prop, ſupport, 
or ſecure from falling, . | 

BUTYRA'CEOUS, or BU'TYROUS, 3. 
[from butyrum, Lat. ] having the properties or 
qualities of butter. 

BU'XOM, 3. [oſum, Sex. ] obedient z 
tractable. Figuratively, void of reſiſtance, 
yielding, or giving way. Gay, lively, briſk, 
wanton, jolly. 

BUXOMLY, a. in a wanton, lively, gay, 
or amorous manner. 

BU'XO MNESS, ſ. wanton, gay, or amorous, 

BU'XSTEAD, or BU'CKSTEAD, a vil- 
lage in Suflex, 10 miles 8. S. E. of Eaft- 
Grinſtead, with one fair on July 31, for cattle 
and pedlars ware, 

BUXTON-WELLS, in Derbyſhire, for- 
merly noted for two ſprings which were near 
each other, one of which was very hot, and 
the other very cold; but the wonder is now 
loft, for they are blended together. It lies at 
the bottom of a dirty village of the ſame name, 
where there is a public inn, which is very 
large and commodious; a great deal of good 
company reſort there in the fummer-time, as 
well for air and exerciſe, as for the benefit of 
bathing. There is plenty of grouſe or moor- 
game for thoſe who love ſhooting, and trouts 
and greylings for thoſe that love fiſhing. In 
ſhort, here are diverſions of all ſorts at an eaſy 
rate. The water is not near fo warm as the 
hot well at Briſtol. It is 32 miles N. W. o 
Derby, and 1584 N. N. W. of London 

To BUY, v. a. | pron. by] [biegean, Sax. ] 
to purchaſe a thing by money, or the exchange 
of any other commodity. Figuratively, to ex- 
change. one thing for another, To bribe, or 
corrupt by bribery. As. 

BU'YER, [yer] /. he that purchaſes a 
thing with money, Ec. 

To BUZZ, v. n. [lixxen, Teut. ] to hum, 
or make a noiſe like bees, flies, or waſ ps. | 

To BUZZ, v. a. to whiſper, Uſed with 


abroad, to divulge, publiſh, or ſpread a report 


ſh round ball made of metal, or wood co- 


or rumour, 
O 3 BUZZ 


hm 


Scotch. 


wſe, © He kept 


BY 2 


BUZZ, /. the humming ſound of bees 1 
.þ whiſper, ur talk. | 

BU'ZZARD, /. [buſard, Fr.] a degenerate 
kind of hawk. Figuratively, a perſon of 
mean parts; a block head or dunce. 

BU'ZZER, /. a ſecret whiſperer, 
who endeavours, by falſe rumours, to 2 
the affections of another. 

BY, prep. [6i, dig, Sax.] after words figni- 
fying action, it implies the agent, cauſe, means, 
manner; and is uſed after verbs neuter, for 
the inſtrument. After quantity it expreſſes 
the proportion. At the end ot a ſentence, it 
implies imitation, or conformity. * A mode! 
to build others by.” Arbuth, After an adjec- 
tive of the comparative degree, it denotes 
the difference. Shorter by the head. Ap- 
Fein to place or ſituation, it denotes nearneſs. 


| 


or one 
lienate 


oined to the pronouns bimſelf, herſelf, &c. it 

gnifies the excluſion or abſence of all others. 
After keep, it ſignifies paſſeſſon, or ready for 
ſome of the ſpirit by him.“ 
Boyle. In forms of ſwearing, it ſignifies a 
particularizing, or ſpecifying the object. Uſed 
adverbially it ſignifies wear, or at a ſmall diſ- 
cance, applied to place. Paſſing, applied to 
motion; and preſence when uſed with be. I 
will not be by.“ Shak. By and by, ſignifies a 
mort time, or ſhortly. Uſed ſubſtantively, 
for ſomething which is not the dire or im- 
mediate object of a perſon's regard; generally 
uſed with the prepofition by. Ay the = 
Dryd. This word is commonly wrote bye, 
and as it diſtinguiſhes it from the prepoſition, 
ſhould be generally adopted for the ſake of 

picuity. 

BY, or BYE, in Compoſition, implies ſome- 
thing out of the direct way, as by-road; ſome- 
thing ircegular, private, or ſelfiſh, as by-ead ; 
ſomething private, oppoſed to that which is by 
public authority, as 2 K- law. 

BY-END, ſ. private, or ſelf-intereſt, op- 
poſed to public ſpirit, and couveying an idea 
of reproach. 


BY-GONE, 3. paſt, peculiar to the 


BY-LAW, /. a law made by corporations 
or court-leets for the better government of ci 
ties, &c, in caſes which are not provided for 
by the public laws, but noways oppoſite or 
contrary to them. | 

BY-MATTER, ſ. ſomething which is ac- 
cidental, and bas no connection with the main 
ſobject. 

BY-PAST, paſt, 


h. 
BY-PATH, ſ. a private path, oppoſed to 
2 publ:c path. 
BY-ROAD, /. an unfrequented road. 
BY-WAY, /. a private and obſcure way, 
BY-WORD, /. 6 Sax. ] a ſaying, 
roverb, or term of reproach, 


BY'ZANTINE, . Sec BIZANTIxE, 


4. peculiar to the 


CAB 
C. 


The third letter in the Enel: 

( phabet, ſuppoſed by ſome 2 

I beerf borrowed from the Hebrew by 
others from the Grecian, It is ſounded 
preſſing the breath between the tongue, raif, 
to the 10of of the mouth near the palate — 
the lip open. Before the vowels o, ; * 8 
all conſonants, it is pronounced hard, thou 
ſomewhat ſofter than the 4, as in caze — 
cut; but before i, e, and v, it has a found lk 
the /, but ſomewhat more ſharp, as in ci: al 
der; before an b, it has a peculiar found, 
between the hardneſs of the K and the ſoftneſz 
of the ſ, as in chain, cheeſe; but in words "a 
rived from the French, it is ſounded like wi 
before h, as in chaiſe, chicane, which are a4 
nounced ſhaize, foicane. It has been cuſs 
mary to add a 4 to it, when it comes at the 
end of words, as in /ogick ; but moderns ſeem 
now to have dropped it as uſeleſs, writing h. 
gic, critic, muſic, &c. which is certainly to be 
commended, not only as being more agreeable 
to the etymology of words derived from the 
Latin, but likewite confirmed by the practice 
of the Anglo-Saxons, fr-m whom we have 
borrowed the b<ſt part af our language, Uſed 
as a figure, it ſtands for 126, and when double 
CC, 200. When placed v<torg a name, it 
ſignifies Caius, Ceſar, &. "ith A 
Lawyers, it ſignified te condemn, from condemn, 
See A. When double, it ſignified conſuls, In 
Commerce, it is uſed by merchants to mark | 
their books. In Muſic, it denotes the highef 
part of a thorough baſs, 

CA'BAL, /. See Canaria, 

CABA'L, /. [cabale, Fr.] a body of men 
united in ſome deſign to diſturb or change the 
adminiſtration of a ſtate, diſtinguiched from 
party, in the ſame degree as few from may, 
Figuratiyely, an intrigue or plot to introduce 
a change in an adminiſtration. 

To CABA'L, v. #. [cabaler, Fr.] to form 
plots. 

CA'BALA, /. [Chald.] properly ſignifies 
tradition, and is the name of a myſierious 
kind of ſcience, thought to have been del. 
vered by revelation to the ancient Jews, and 
tranſmitted by oral tradition to thoſe of our 
times; ſerving for interpretation to the books 
both of nature and Scripture; It conlites 
principally in the combination of particulit 
words, letters, and numbers, by means where- 
of the rabbins pretended to diſcover thing 
future, and to ſee clearly into the ſenſe d 
many difficuk paſſages of Scripture. 

CA'BALISTS, f. a ſect among the Jen 
who interpret ſcripture. The Jews are 4 
vided into Karaites, and the abbiniſts t 
Talmudiſts. Theſe are again ſub-dividzd 199 
pure Rabbiniſts, and the Cabaliſts, who pre 


5 


tend to diſcover hidden, myſtical hoſe, © 


CAC CAD 


1 a, and its rules of inter · reddiſh within, of a bitteriſh and aſtringent 
make = ee taſte, without any greeniſh or muſty ſavour. It 
pee ALI'STIC, or CABALTSTICAL, a. | is one of the moſt oily fruits which nature pro- 

r relating to the Cabaliſts; ſome- duces, and never grows rank, how old ſoever 
2 : | it be. Ofthis fruit is made an excellent con- 

ALLER. /. one who enters into plots ſerve, as alſo chocolate. | 
1 —— Haut and change the admi- CACHE'XY, [kakdkfy 7. L* kia, Gr.] 
en of any government. an ill habit of body, or ſuch a diſtemperature 
a gARET 1. [Fr.] in France, is a ta-ſof the humours, as hinders nutrition, and 
* 5 | weakens the vital and animal functions. 
"CABBAGE, ſ. in Botany, the brafica, a] CACHE'CTIC, or CACHE'CTICAL, [ka- 
kitchen plant with large, fleſhy, and glaucous-| te#ric or kakettical] a, having an ill habit of 

— leaves. Linnæus ranges it in the] body. 

5 1 ſect of his 15 claſs, joining the turnep,, CACHIN NA! TI ON, a fo 2 

— and rocket to it; and its ſpecies are lobd laughter, or what we call a horſe laugh. 
city q the varieties of the firſt being eleven, | CA'CKLE, /. the noiſe made by a gooſe or 
8 thoſe of the third fort two. It is likewiſe | fowl, | 
* ant word among tay lors for remnants off To CA'CELE, v. 3. [ kacckelen, N to 
cloth « hich are not returned to their cuſtomers. | make a noiſe like a gooſe; applied likewiſe to 
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of part of his cloth. 


10 CA BIN, v. u. to live in a cabin. 
ſmall place. 

ratively, narrow, or belonging to a bed- cham- 
CABINET, ſ. cabinet, Fr.] among Join- 


and drawers for preſerving curioſities, or keep- 
ing cloaths, Figuratively, a room in which 
private conſultations are held. Hence a cabi- 
net council is that which is held with great pri- 


which concern a ſtate, are determined, 
CA'BINET MAKER, /. one who makes 
cabinets, cheſts of drawers, and other wooden 
furniture for chambers, or dining-rooms. 
CABLE, /. [cabl, Brit.] a thick, large, 
ſtrong, three-ſtrand rope, from three to twenty 
inches in diameter, faſtened to an anchor to 
hold the ſhip when ſhe rides. When two 
pieces of cable are ſpliced together, it is called 
A ſhot of the cable. 

CA'BLED, a. belonging to, or reſembling 
tables. Cabled flutes, in Architecture, are 


form of a cable. In Heraldry, a cabled erefs 


Figuratively, to live or lie in any narrow or 


vacy, and wherein the moſt important articles in boils or blains hard 


thoſe which are filled up with pieces in the | Sax. a bag. 


To CA'BBAGE, . 4. to defraud a perſon |that of a hen. Figuratively, to laugh heartily. 


CA'CKLER, /. a fowl that cackles. Fi- 


CA'BIN, /. | chabin, 2 a little hut or|guratively, a perſon who divulges a ſecret; a 
cottage, On board a ſhip, ſmall apartments, |tell-tale; a *atler, 
of diferent dimenſions, for the officers to 


CACOCHY'MY, [takeky'my] f. [naxoxu- 
dia, Gr.] in Medicine, a vicious or corrupt 
ſtate of the vital humours, | 

CACODE'MON, g. [daa Or. ] an 
evil ſpirit, or ghoſt; any imaginary frightful 


CA'BINED, 3. belonged to a cabin, Figu-|monfter, created in the minds of fearful and 


ſuperſtitious people. With Aftrologers, it is 
the 12th houſe in a ſcheme of the heavens, ſo 
called from the pretended terror of its prognoſ- 


ers, a kind of preſs er cheſt with ſeveral doors |tication. 


CACOE'THES, /. [e, Gr.] in Me- 
dicine, an epithet applied by Hippocrates to 
malignant and difficult diſtempers. In Sur- 
gery, it is an inveterate diſeaſe, breaking out 
ly curable. 

CACO'PHONY, [ kaksfeny] [. [ xax2pwvia, 
Or.] in Grammar and Rhetoric, the meeting 
together of letters, ſyllables, or words, which 
form a harſh and di ſagreeable ſound, 

To CACU'MINATE, v. a, {cacumins, 
Lat.] to ſharpen, 

CADA'VEROUS, a. [from cadaver, Lat.] 
having the appearance or qualities of a dead 
body. 

CA*DDIS, /. a kind of tape or ribbon. In 
Natural Hiſtory, a kind of worm or grub 
found in a caſe of ſtraw, derived from codde, 


0 


CADE, «. ſoft, tender, tame, delicate, In 


ke Is that which is formed of the two ends of a Huſbandry, a cade lamb, is one that is bred in 
Ned ſhip's cable. | a houſe; a houſe lamb. Hence to code, ihe 
* CABO'CHED, a. in Heraldry, the bead verb, to bring up tenderly. - 8 
* of a beaſt cut off behind the ears by a ſetion| CADE, /. [ cadus, Lat. ] a cag, caſk, or bar- 
ing parallel to the face. rel. A cade of herrings is a veſſel containing 
, of CA'BURNS, . ſmall ropes uſed in a ſhip. | 500, and a cade of ſprats, 1000. 

LON or CA'coa, J a nut about the CA DEN CE, /. [cadence, Fr.] a fall, de- 
e = ot common almond, the fruit of a mo cline, or deſcent. In Muſic, cadence is a cer- 
- * 33 in the Weſt. Indies. The fruit, tain reſt either at the end of a ſong, or of ſome 
g of 15 » has a brown and pretty even ſkin or{of its parts into which it is divided, as into 
into a N it 18 taken off, the kernel muſt |m.emvers or periods. Cadence, in Dancing, is 
pre- mn ull, plump, and ſhining, of a hazle-nut| when the ſe -eral ſteps and motions follow or an- 
aol ur, ver) dark on the outſide, a little more 


ſwer the different notes or meaſure of the muſic. 
Thy 94 CA'DET, 


WE 


CA DET, /. [ cadet, Fr.] the younger ſon of 
a family, is a word naturahzed in our language 
from the French. Among the military men, 
it denotes a young gentleman, who ſerves in a 
marching regiment, as a private man, at his 
own expence, with a view to acquire know- 
ledge in the art of- war, and to obtain a com- 
miſſion in the army. 

CADEW, or GA'DEWORM, /. in Natu- 
ral Hiſtory, a k of worms, which in time 
change into batterflies. . 

CA'DI, ſ. a magiftrate among the Turks. 

CA'DIZ, a handiome, large, ſtrong, rich, 
and famous town of Spain, in Andaluſia, with 
a good harbour, trequented by merchant ſhips 
trom all parts. It is a biſhop's ſee, and ſeated 
on an iſland, about 18 miles in length, and 
9 in breadth; but the N. W. end, where the 
town ſtands, is not two broad. It has a com- 
munication with the continent on the oppoſite 
ſhore by a bridge. The bay formed by it is 
12 miles in length, and 6 in breadth. All 
the Spaniſh ſhips go from hence to the Weſt- 
Indies, and return hither. It was taken and 
plundered by the Englith in 1596; but being 
attempted again in 1702, they had not the 
like ſucceſs, It contains about 5000 houſes, 
and 50,000 inhabitants; and the cathedral is 
a very handſome itructure. Lon. 6. 46. W. 
lat. 36. 25. N. 

CA'DMIA, /. a recrement of copper ore 
produced in furnaces, when that metal is ſe- 
parated from its ore, 

CADU'CE, or CADU'CEVUS, /. [Lat.] 
among the Romans, was a white ſtaff or wand, 
carried by thoſe officers who» went to pro- 
claim peace with any people with whom they 
had been at variance. Alſo, a rod entwiſted 
by two ſerpents, borne by Mercury, as the 
enſign of his quality and office, given him, 
according do the fable, for his ſeven- ſtringed 
harp. The poets aſcribe to this rod the pro- 
perties of laying men aſleep, raifing the dead, &c. 
 CAFCUM, /. [Lat.] in Anatomy, one of 
the three portions of the larger inteſtines. 

CAERFYLLY, a town of Glamorganfſh:re, 
in South-Wales, with a market on Thurſdays, 
and ſeven fairs, cn April 5, June 6, July 19, 
Aus. 25, Oct. 9, Nov. 16, and Thur'day be- 

ore Chriſtma:, all for cattle and ſtockings, 
It is ſeated between the rivers 'Tatf and Rum- 
ney, in a mvoriſh ground, and among the 
hills. It is thought the walls now in ruins 
were built by the Romans; there being often 
Roman coins dug up here. Itis 5 miles N, of 
Landaft, and 159 W. of London. 

CAERG'WRLY, a town in Flintſhire, 
whoſe fairs are held Shrove-Tueſday, May 
16, Auguſt 12, and October 27, for cattle, 

CAERLE'ON, a town of Monmouthſhire, 
with a market on Thurſdays, and three fairs, 
on May 1, July 20, and September 21, for 
cattle. It is a place of great antiquity, and 
was a Roman town, as is evident from the 
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commodiouſly ſeated on the river Uſ 
which there is a large wooden bridge : 
houſes are generally built of ſtone; nd th 
are the rvins of a caſtle ſtill to be ſeen, It 
19 miles S. W. of Monmouth, and 148: W 
by N. of London. Mala 
CA'ERWIS, a town of Flintſhire in N 
Wales, with a market on Tueſdays, and fl. 
fairs, on March 16, the laſt Tueſday in 4 1 
Trinity-Thurſday, the firſt. Tueiday — 
July 7, September 9, and November 10 a 
tor cattle. It is ſeated on an aſcent ; * 
though it is but a ſmall place, the market b 
very good for corn and proviſions, It is - 
miles E. of St. Afaph, five W. of Flint = 
204 N, W. of London. ; 
CE STUs, J. [Lat.] a large gauntlet made 
of raw hides, uſed in combats among the an- 
cients; they were ſtudded with nails, o 
ſtrengthened with lead or plates of iron, and 
ſurrounded the hands, wriſt, and arm, to A 
them from blows, and prevent their dein 
Broken or diſlocated, | : 
CA'FTAN, /. [Perſ.] a Perſian veſt 6 
garment, 

CA, J. a barre] or wooden veſſel, con- 
taining four or five gallons, 

CAGE, . [ cage, Fr.] an incloſure of 
twigs or wire, in which birds are kept; 2 
place tor wild beaſts, incloſed with palliſadoes; 
a priton for people guilty of petty crimes, 

To CAGE, v. a. to incloſe or confie ina 
Cages 
To CAJO'LE, v. a. | cajoler, Fr] to fit. 
ter, ſooth, or coax, including the idea of eil. 
ſimulation. 

C.\JO'LER, F. a flatterer, or wheedler, 

CAFVOSTER, a town in Lincolnſhire, 
whoſe fairs are on June 1, for ſheep, and 
October 16, for horned cattle; the market is 
on Monday. It is 155 miles from London. 

CAISSON, /. [Fr.] a cheſt of bombsor 
powder, laid in the enemy's way, to be fired 
on his approach. 

CALUTIFF, /. [chetif, Fr. ] a criminal wha 
is guilty of mmeanneſs; a deſpicable contemp- 
üble villain. 

CAKE, g. [caccen, Brit.] a rich kind of 
baked bread, generally thin and round, Figt- 
ratively, any thing compoſed of flour and 
baked, made in a thin and flattiſh form. 

To CAKE, v. n. to harden like dough in 
the oven. | 

CALABA'SH-TREE, /. in Botany, a latze 
tree growing from twenty three to thirty feet 
high. The ſhells of the fruit are uſed by ths 
negroes fur Cups. : 

CA'LAIS, a ftrong town of | France, !! 
Lower Picardy, with a citadel, and a forty 
fied harbour. It is built in the form of 4 
triangle, one fide of which is towards | 
ſea. The citadel is as large as the tou 
and has but one entrance. It 48-2 Aw 
place, with handſome ſtreets, and my 


The 


many Roman antiquities found here, It 1s 


- 


churches and monaſteries; the, une 
1. | | 
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s is reckoned to be 4000. It was 
taken by King Edward III. in 13473 ag 
e loſt in Q Mary's time in 1557. It was 
wee rded by the Engliſh in 1696, without 
_— ch damage. The fortifications are 
young . its greateſt ſtrength is its ſituation 
eat hs marſhes, which may be overflowed 
1 che approach of an enemy. The harbour is 
a ſo good as formerly, no will it admit veſ- 
(el of any great burden. In times of peace 
there are packet-boats going back ward and 
forward twice a week, from Dover to Calais, 
which is 21 miles diſtant, It is 25 miles W. 
of Dunkirk, and 152 N. of Paris. Lon. 2. 
b. E. lat. 50. 58. N.. : 
CALAMA'NCO, , akind of woollen ſtuft, 
: oſſy ſurrace. 
AN, 1. [ /apis calaminaris, Lat.] 
a hard, heavy, mineral tubſtance, appearing of 
a ſtony nature, but a Jax and cavernous ſtruc- 
ture, generally found in looſe maſſes, from 
the fize of a walnut to thoſe of three pounds 
wards. 
A LAMINT, ſ. [calamintha, Lat.] in Bo: 
tany, a ſpecies of the meliſſa or baum, which 
rows naturally in the mountains of Tuſcany. 
CALA'MITOUS, 4. [calamitoſus, Lat.] in- 
volved in misfortunes; wretched; unfortu- 
nete; unhappy, oppreſſed with miſery, appli- 
ed to perſons. Faral, noxious, vnwholetome, 
or productive of miſcry, or diſtreſs, applied to 
things, 
CALA'MITY, ſ. misfortune, affliction, 
diſtreſs, the cauſe of miſery. SYNON. Each 
of theſe words denotes a ſad event ; but that 
of misfortune is applied to caſualties and out- 
ward circumſtances, things detached from us. 
Diſafter reſpe&s properly perional accidents, 
Calamity implies ſomething more general, 
CA'LAMUS, /. [Lat.] in Botany, a reed 
or ſweet-icented wood, 
CALA'SH, ſ. [calecbe, Fr.] a light four- 
wheeled uncovered carriage, drove by the tra- 
veller himſelf, 
CALCEDO'NIUS, ſ. ¶ Lat. ] a precious ſtone 
of the agate kind, 
CALCINA'TION, /. 
rendering a bod 
of fire, 
 CALCINATORY, . a veſſel uſed in cal- 
cining. 
To CALCINE, v. a. | from calx, Lat.] to 
make a tning eaſily powdered by means of fre ; 
o burn in the fire to a ſubſtance, which a ſmall 
orce will crumble; to reduce to aſhes; to 


urn to a cinder, Figuratively, to conſume 
or deſtroy, 


CALCO GRAPHY 
r.] the art of en 
lates. 

To CA LCULATE 
nd out the value or 


inhabitant 


[ calcination, Fr. ] the 
y reducible to powder by means 


J. Lx and yodohw, 


graving on_braſs or copper- 


v. a. [calculer, Fr. ] to 


amount of any thing b 
ing 3 to compute or find the ſituation of 
4 f Pancts; to contriye or adapt to a certain 
| bd, 0 1 | FS 


| 
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| CALCULA'TION, ſ. an operation in a- 
rithmetic, Figuratively, a deduction of reaſon; 
the reſult of an arithmetical operation. 

CALCULA'TOR, ,. one who computes, 
or calculates, 

CA'LCULATORY, «. belonging to calcu» 
culation or computation, 

CA'LCULOSE, or CA'LCULOUS, a. ſtony, 
eritty; having the ſtone or gravel, 

CA'LCULUS, /. [Lat.] in Medicine, the 
ſton? in the kidneys, ureters, or bladder. 
Calculus literalis, is the ſame as algebra, ſo 
called, becauſe letters are uſed in its operations, 
inſtead of figures, 

CALCU'TTA. See W1Lt1am's Fon r. 

CALDRON, or CAU'LDRON, /. [chau- 
dron, Fr.] a large veſſel to heat water, or dreſs 
victuals in; a pot. 

CALEF ACTION, , [from calefacio, Lat.] 
the act of heating any thing; the ſtate of 
being heated. | 

CALEFA'CTIVE, or CALEFA'CTORY, 
a, that which heats, or has the power of heat- 
ing. 

To CA'LEFY, v. . [ calefio, Lat. ] to grow 
hot; to be heated. 

CA'LENDAR, ſ. [calendarium, Lat. ] a ta- 
ble containing the days, months, feſtivals, &c. 
happening in the year. The Roman calendar, 
from which ours is borrowed, was compoſed by 
Romulus, who made the year conßiſt of no 
more than 364 days; Numa Pompilius cor- 
rected his error, by making it conſiſt of twelve 
lunar months of thirty and twenty-nine days 
alternately, which made 354 days; but being 
fond of an odd number, he added one day 
more, which made it 355 days; and that the 
civil year might equal the ſun's motion, he 
added a month every ſecond year. Julius 
Czſar, as a farther improvement, made the 
year conſiſt of 365 days, and left the fix hours 
to form a day, at the end of every fourth year, 
which was added to the month of February. 
This calendar was called, the Julian, or the 
old ſtile, in oppoſition to the new ſtile intto- 
duced by Gregory XIII. who finding the Julian 
gone too forward, cut off ten days from the 
calendar; and, to remedy this defect for the 
future, left out one biſſextile day every 100 
years, making every fourth hundred a leap 
year. By act of parliament, to remedy the 
inconveniences ariſing from the differences of 
ſtyle, this kingdom adopted the Gregorian, or 
new ſtyle, by leaving out eleven days of the 
month of September in the year 1752. 

CA'LENDER, /. a hot preſs, made uſe of 
to preſs, ſmooth, or water manufactures of ſilk, 
wool or linen, In Natural Hiſtory, the word 
is applied to an inſect, which prey on corn, 
leaving nothing but the huſks, and giving the 
flour made of it a very bad taſte, 

To CA LENDER, v. a. to ſmooth, water, or 
dreſs any manufacture in a bor-preſs or calender. 

CA'LENDERED, 3. applied to corn, de- 


voured by the calender, an inſect. 


CALENDRER 


* 
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CA'LENDRER, /. one who preſſes, ſmooths, 
er waters manufactures in a hot-preſs or ca- 
lender. 

CA'/LENDS, /. [it has no ſingular. calende, 
Lat.] the firſt day of the month among the 
Romans : they were reckoned backwards thus. 
the firſt day of Februaty was called the caJend: 
of February, the thirty- firſt of January the ſe- 
cond of the calends of February, and ſo on to 
the 13th, when the ides commenced. 

_CA'LENTURE, /. | from caleo, Lat.] in Me- 
dicine, an inflammatory fever, frequent at ſea. 

CALF, ſ. [plural caves] {cealf, Sax. ] the 
young of a cow. Figuratively, a ſacgifice, or 
Jomething ſubſtituted inſtead of a ſacrifice, 
« So will we render the calves of our lips.“ 
Hoſea xiv. 2. The ſwelling fleſhy part of a 
man's leg. 

CA'LIBER, /. [calibre, Fr.] the extent or 
diameter of any round thing; an inſtrument 
uſed by carpenters, Among the gun-ſmiths, 
wooden calibers are models by which they cut 
the ftocks whereon they mount their guns, 
piſtols, &c, Steel calibers are inftruments 
with which they turn and file their ſcrews. In 
Gunnery, the diameter of the mouth or bore of 
a piece of cannon, or of the ball it carries, 
Caliber compaſſer, a pair of compaſles, with the 
legs bent inwards, furniſhed with a tong, 
which moves on a rivet on one of its legs, and 
3s uſed to take the dimenſions of the bore of a 
cannon, together with the ſize and Wight of 
the ball it can carry. 

CA'LICE, or CHA'LICE, ſ. [calix, Lat.] 
2 cup; appropriated to the cups or veſlels 
which the communicants drink out of at the 
Lord's ſupoer. | 

CA'LICO, ſ. [from Calicut in India] 2 
kind of linen manufacture imported by the 
Eaft India company. 

CA'LID, a. [calidus, Lat.] hot, burning. 

CALVDITY, /. [caliditas, Lat.] heat. | 

CA'LIF, or CA'LIPH, /. { khalifa, Arab.] 
2 title given to the ſucceſſors of Mabomet 
among the Saracens, by whom it is accounted 
the ſupreme eccleſiaſtical dignity z or, among 
the Mahometans, a ſovereign dignity, veſted 
with abſolute authority in all matteis relating 
both to religion and polity. | 

| CALIGA'TION, /. {from calige, Lat.] 
darkneſs, cloud neſs, dimneis of fight. 


CALVGINOUS, a. | caliginoſus, Lat.] dark, 


dim, cloudy, obicure. 

CA'TLIGRAPHY, /. [xakypxpia, Gr.] a 
neat and handſome hand, applied to writing; 
beautiful writing. ; 

CALIVER, /. a hand-gun, harquebuſe ; 
a ſmall gun uſed at fea. 

CA'LIX, / [Lat.] in Botany, the out- 
ward greeniſh cover which eacompall:s the 

ta!s or other p. rts of a flower. 

CA'LIXTIN>, /. in Ch-rch Hiſtory, a 
ſect of Chriſtians in Bohemi+1 and Morav a: 
the principal point in which they differed f om 
the church was the uſe of he cbalices, or 


ter out, 
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communicating in both kinds. 
a name given to thoſe among the Lu. 
who followed the ſentiments of — * 
tus, a celebrated divine, who Oppo ily. 


opinion of St. Auguſtine on — 


grace, and free-will. 
To CALK, [caulk] v. a. [from cala 


to ſtop the ſeams or other leaks of a 1 Fr, 


oakum or tow, or ſpun-yarn, to keep the vn. 


It way al 


| 


CA'LKER, [cadlker] f. 

ſtops the leaks a a ip. 7 0 
CALKING, [| caiiking] [. ſtoppi 

or ſeams of a ſhip with 5 = —— 
is afterwards covered with a mixture of Ulle 
pitch, and tar, as low as it draws water, 
To CALL, v. a. | pron. call] [ calo, Lat 

to name, Uſed with on and upon, to bo 
go to a perſon's houſe, In Divinity, to recein 
a miſhon from God; and uſed with upon, to 
implore; to pray to in diſtreſs, with ey 
dence of aſſiſtance. To call back, to revoke, 
To call over, to read aloud a lift or muſt | 
roll. To call names, to abuſe a perſon by ſome 
reproachful rerm or word, To call in, applied 
to money, to collect or demand a ſum lent, 
Joined with ext, to challenge, provoke, 6 
excite to combat or danger. In Law, joined 
with the particle te, to be admitted az a har. 
riſter or counſellor, 

CALL, | cault} ſ. an addreſs by word cf 
mouth, 1 a miſſion s of 
In Law, a nomination or admiſſion. U 
with pen, a claim or demand. Mubis call, 
not far off; within hearing. An infirument 
imitating the notes of birds, and uſed by bird 
catchers to bring them into their traps, 
CA'LLING, | caving] /. the bufineſs ot 
trade a perſon profeſſes; ſtation, emgloyment, 
or profeſſion ; divine vocation ; invitation ty 
the true religion. 

CA*LLINGTON, or KE'LLINGTON, a 
village in Cornwall, 15 miles N. by W. of 
Falmouth, with three fairs, on May 4, Sep- 
tember 19, and November 12, all for horſes 
oxen, ſheep, cloth, and hops. The market is0n 
Wedneſdays; and it is 215+ miles from London. 

CALLYOPE, [Kanauwri, Gr. ] ſ. the mule 
who preſides over Rhetoric and heroic verſe 

CA'LLIPER3, f. See CaLiBzn, of vhith 
this is a corruption, - 

CALLO'SILY, .. fcallefite, F .] in Ana- 
my, a hardneſs of the ſkin, owing to hard ks 
bour, or frequent rubbings, whereby it be⸗ 
comes inſenſible. 

CA'LLOUS, 4. grown hard, ſwelling, and 
inſenſible, Applied to the mind or conſciencey 
not to be moved by threats or promiſes, | 

CA'LLOUSNESS, f. inteafibil.ty of te 
body, wherein the ſkin grows into knods, an 
loſes all ſenſation 3 the hardneſs of the jc 
which Knit together the exty-mi1es of 27 
ken bone. Figuratively, inſenfibility, appli 
to the mind. | 25 
| CA'LLOW, 6 unfledgetj vibe g 


Who 


| 
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'VLUS, . [Lat.] See CALLOSITY. 
= * Belg.] undiſturbed by 
tempeſts or violent winds, applied to the ſea 


and elements. 


ſons applied to the mind. Subſtantively, uſed 
1 


m tempeſts or winds at ſea. 

r lt, e. a. to — an end to a tempeſt. 
Figuratively, to ſooth or pacify z to appeaſe, 

CA'LMER, /. the perſon or thing which 

duces from a ſtate of turbulence and vio- 
. ce to one of quietneſs, reſt, and ſerenity. & 
"CA'LMLY, a, free from violence, furi- 
ooſneſs, or tempeſtuous commotion. Figura- 
tively, in a ſerene, cool manner. 
CA'LMNESS, /. a ſtate of quiet free from 
the diſturbance of violent winds, Figurative 
a tate of cool and ſedate tranquillity z mildnds. 
CALNE, a town of Wiltſhire, with a mar- 
ket on Tueſdays, and two fairs, on May 6, 
for horſes, horned cattle, ſheep, and cheeſe ; 
and on Auguſt 2, for toys. It is ſeated on a 
river of the ſame name; it has a handſome 
hurch, and ſends two members to parliament. 
It is 87 miles W. of London. : 
CA'LOMEL, /. [AA and leg, Gr,] in 
hemiſtry, a name given to mercury ſublimated 
fourth time or upwards, which makes 1t more 
gentle in its operation, and fits it to act as an 
terative. | 
CALORVFIC, a. [| calorificus, Lat.] that 
which has the power of heating. 
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Undiſturbed by boiſterous paſ- 
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emerit of man; that he affords to the ele& 
an irreſiſtible grace, a faith that they cannot 
loſe, which takes away the freedom of will, 
and neceſſitates all their actions to virtue, 
They believe that God foreknew a determinate 
number in whom he intended to manifeſt his 
glory; and having thus foreknown them, he pre- 
deſtinated them to be holy; in order to which, 
be gives theman irreſiſtible grace, which makes 
it impoſſible for them to be otherwiſe, 

CA*LUMET, ſ. a ſymbol of peace among 
the Indians of North America. It is made of 
a red ſtone, like our marble : the head re- 
ſembles that of a tobacco-pipe, but larger, 
and is fixed on a hollow reed, to hold it for 
ſmoaking. They adorn it with fine wings of 
various colours, and is the Cealumets of the ſun, 
to whom they preſent it, eſpecially if they 
want fair weather, or rain. This pipe is a 
paſs or ſafe - conduct amongſt all the allies of 
the nation that has it gi ven. In all embaſſies 
the ambaſſador carries it as an emblem of 
peace, and is always received with a profound 
regard; the ſavages being perſuaded that a 
violation of the Calumet would be attended 
with ſome dire misfortune, 

To CALUMNIATE, v. n. [calumnior, Lat.] 
to accuſe falſely; to ſlander. | 
CALUMNIA'TION, ſ. a falſe repreſen» 
tation of a perſon's words and actions, in ord 
to render his character ſuſpected. | 


CALO'TTE, /. [Fr.] a cap or coif of hair, 
worn firſt by cardinal Richlieu. A red ca- 
otte is become the badge of a cardinal, Ia 
Architecture, a round cavity or depreſſure. 
CALO'YERS, /. [from 4, Gr. ] monks 
f the Greek church, who live a very retired 
nd auſtere life, eat no fleſh, keep four Lents, 
nd never; break their faſts till they have 
arned that meal by their labour. 

CA'LTROPS, /. | coltreppe, Sax. ] an in- 
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„ a trument with four iron ſpikes, diſpoſed in 
of uch a mar.ner that one of them will always 
Yep- e uprizht, and three of them in the ground. 
ley They are uſed to anncy, embarraſs, and wound 


pe horſes feet of the cavalry, In Botany, a 
lant ſo called from its reſembling the inſtru- 
nt juſt deſcribed, and being very trouble- 
me to cattle by pricking their fect, 
To CALVE, v. a. to bring forth a calf. 
CA'LVINISTS, ſ. in Church Hiſtory, are 
doſe who follow the opinions of John Calvin, 
ne of the principal reformers of the church, 
the 16th century, a man of great parts and 
dduſtry, and of confi 
&trine ſtill ſubſiſts in its greateſt purity at 


2 where it was firſt broached, and from 


ience it was propagated, This is the pre- 
of the wling religion of the United Provinces. In 
„ an gland, it is confined among the Difſenters ; 
1 dn Scotland it is held in its utmoſt rigour. 


e Calvinifts 
ſoluteneſs of 


SCION and x 
lf G 


are great advocates for the 
God's decrees, and hold, that 
eprobation depend on the mere 


derable learning; whoſe 


od, without any regard to merit or 


CALUMNIA'TOR, g. [Lat.] one who 
ſlanders another, to ruin his reputation. 

CALU'MNIOUS, a. flanderous ; falſely 
accuſing. | 

CA'LUMNY, . [ calumnia, Lat. ] the falſely 
accuſing of a perſon with crimes, or miſrepre- 
ſenting his words and actions, in order to 
make his character ſuſpicious, 

CALNX, ſ. [Lat. ] lime, or a fort of ſtone 
burnt in a kiln in order to make mortar. In 
Chemiſtry, a kind of aſhes. 

CAMAFEU, ſ. [camachxia, Ital. ] a parti- 
cular kind of onyx, which can be engraved 
either in refievo or creux; a kind of onyx, on 
which are repreſented landſkips, &c. 

CA'MBER, /. a piece of timber cut arching, 

CA'MBRICK, ſ. [roile de Cambray, Fr. ] a 
ſpecies of linen made of flax, very fine and 
white, at firſt manufactured at Cambray. 

CA'MBRIDGE, [in Latin Cantabrigia] 
[the capital of the county of the ſame name, 
It ſtands in a ſpacious, delightful, and tertiie 
plain on the river Cam, by which it is divided 
into two parts: it is a pretty large place; 
but moſt of 1's ſtreets are narrow, and many 
of the houſes much out of repair; ſo that, 
were it not for the colleg+s. for which it js fa- 
mous, and other public edifices, it would make 
no ſtriking appearance. The town is governed 
by a mayor and aldermen. The univerſity has 
a chancellor, an honorary title, now in he 
Duke of Grafton, under whom is a commilTary, 
who holds a court ut record; a high fteward ; 
a vice-chancellor, who is independent of the 


{ 


| 


chancellor 3 


C AM 


chancellor, and has the exerciſe of the go- 
vernment in the univerſity, Under him are 
two proctors, and two taxers for weights and 
meaſures z a regiſter; beſides four beadles; and 


CAM 


miles W. of Redruth, with th ree fairs 

24, June 29, and Nov, 11, all 3 

oxen, ſheep, cloth, and a few hops. % 
CAME, the preter of the verb 


a librarian. To the univerſity belong fixteen 
colleges, ( beſides Downing-college, now build- 
ing, founded by the late Sir Jacob Downing, 
bart. who left an eſtate of 6000l, per ann. to 
endow it) ha!ls, or houſes, with the ſame num- 
ber of heads or maſters, 406 fellowſhips, added 
to the maſters ; and, in conjunction with them 
Have the overſight of the ſtudents, 662 ſcholar- 
Hips, and 236 exhibitions. The number of 
all theſe, together with the other ſtudents, has 
been about 150 for ſome years paſt. All the 
colleges, two only excepted, lie round the ſkirts 
of the town, have a beautiful proſpe& into the 
ficlds, a pure air, and fine gardens, The 
ſenate-houſe lies in the middle of the town, a 
new and handſome building, Near it are the 
public halls, the conſiſtory or vice-chancellor's 
court-houſe, and the cabinet of natural curio- 
ſities, which were colleded by Dr. John 
Woodward. The univerſity library is over the 
halls, containing about 44,c00 books; it was 
greatly auzmented by King George I. with the 
library of Dr. John More, biſhop of Ely, which 
confifted of thirty thouſand volumes, and coft 
His majeſty 6000 guineas, &c. in acknowleag- 
ment of which, and other favours, the ſenate 
decreed a ſtatue to be erected to him, which 
Charles lord Townſhend cauſed to be made of 
marble at his own expence; and his ſon Charles 
finiſhed it. The univerſity, as well as the 
town, ſend each two members to parliament. 
Contiguous to the town-hall is a new ſhire- 
Houſe of brick and ſtone, The markets at 
Cambridge are on Tueſ. and Sat. and an an- 
nual fair on June 24, for horſes, wood, and 
earthen ware; it holds a week: beſides, the 
greateſt in England is near it at Stourbridge, 
which ſee, Here are fourteen pariſh churches, 
aud 6000 inhabitants, It hes 51 miles N. of 
London, and 50 N. of Oxford. 
CA'MBRIDGE, NEW, a town of New- 
Englind, in North America, three miles W. 
of Boſton, and has an univerſity, conſiſting of 
three col'eges. 
CA'MBRIDGESHIRE, an inland county 
of England, 47 miles in length, and 18 in 
breadth, and is bounded on the E. by Suffolk 
and Norfolk, on the S. by Eſſex and Hert- 
fordſhire, on the W. by Bedford and Hunting- 
don ſhires, and on the N. by Lincoln and part 
of Huntingdon ſhires. It contains 8 market- 
towns, 163 pariſhes, 7,000 houſes, and about 
140,000 inhabitants; and it ſends fix mem- 
bers to parliament. The principal river is the 
Ouſe, which runs through the country from 
W. to E. The air and ſoil of the S. part is 
very good; but the N. fenny and aguiſh z and 
here there are large weirs and meets full of 
fiſh. The capital town is Cambridge: beſides 
which there is Ely, a biſhop's ſee, 
CA'MBRON, a village in Cornwall, fave 


a Coux. 
CFL, /. [camelus, Lat. j in Natural hi 


a large four-footed animal, of whi 
ſeveral ſpecies: one ſort being — * Abr 
carry burdens of à thouſand ere 
ö f pounds weicht 
having one bunch on its back; another { l 
has two bunches, like a natural ſadd] . 
are uſed either for carrying burdens * —— 
on; they have large ſolid feet, but not * 
* ues they caſt * coats, and will, it ;, 
aid, continue ten cr eleven da 
ing or drinking. re 
CAMELEON, ſ. in Natural H: 
little animal of the Wor kind, In ta, 1 
half as long as itſelf, round as far as the y 
gr ot gay on that account called ; 
trunk, and uſed it in catching fli 
which it ſublits. . nes 
CA'MELFORD, a town in Cornyal 
with a market on Fridays, and four fairs, * 
Friday after March 10, May 26, July 17, and 
September 6, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, hah. 
and a tew hops. It is ſeated on the river Ca 
mel 3 ſends two members to parliament; and 
18 governed by a mayor, aldermen, and recorder, 
It has one church, fituated half a mile out of 
the town, and about 100 houſes badly built 
but the ſtreets are broad and well paved, Here 
is a large market for yarn; a great quantity 
of which is ſpun in this place and its neigh- 
bourhood. It is 250 miles W. by S. of London, 
CA'MELOT, CAMBLET, or CAM. 
LET, ſ. [camelet, Fr.] a ſtuff made of goat 
hair, with wool, or filk, or both, 
CAMERA OBSCU'RA, F/. [Lat] i 
Optics, a machine repreſenting an artificil 
eye, wherein the images of external objed 
are exhibited diſtinctly, in their native co- 
lours, exact proportions, real ſituations, and 
in all their perſpe tives or fore-ſhortenings, 
It is made ſometimes by darkening the win- 
dows of a room, that look into a ftreet, gu- 
dens, &c. and making a ſmall hole in the 
ſhutters, fixing therein a plain glaſs convex, at 
rather a tube with two glaſſes ; for only with 
one glaſs the object will be repreſented upon 
the wall, a ſheet, &c. hung up on purpoſe in 
an inverted poſtute. 
CA'MERATED, &. [cameratus, Lat.] arch. 
ed or vaulted. | 
CAMERA'TION, /. [cameratio, Lat.) 
vaulting or arching. 
CAMISA'DO, /. | from camiſa, Ital.] 2 mi 
litary term, denoting an attack by ſurprizei0 
the night, in which the aſſailants wear the 
ſkirts outward, as a diſtinction to know inet 
own men from the enemy. 
CA'MLET, See CamExzioT. | 
CAMP, /. [camp, Fr.] the onler of fh 
pitched by an army when they keep the ne 
the place where an army refts, or dwells in (57h 


or barracks, A Aying camp isa firong * 


1 


CAN 


Kc. which always keep the field, 
4 are continually in motion, either to cover 
Fo Jace, or to ſurprize, or fatigue an enemy, 
any al a diverſion. . ; 
To CAMP, v. 4. to — 3 and remain 
. lied to an army. 
10 Alox, [ pron. campdin] fe [ cam- 
aon-, Fr.] that ſpace of time during which 
= 3 y keeps the field, without going into 
wing AppEl rom, a parliament town of 
&otland, with a harbour. It is ſeated on the 
eaſtern coaſt of Cantire, in the ſhire of Argyle, 
10 miles W. of the iſle of Arran. 
CA'MPDEN, a town in Glouceſterſhire, 
with a market on Wedneſdays, and four fairs, 
on Aſh-Wedneſday, April 23, July 25 and 
November 3, for horſes, cows, ſheep, linen- 
cloth, and ſtockings, It is a large, but poor 
town, and contains about 200 houſes. It gives 
title to a viſcount, and ſends two members to 
It is 86% miles N. W. by W. 


of horſe, 


parliament. 

ondon. E 
MPE, or CA'MPHOR, [A4 re, 
er lam for] ſ. Lcamp bora, Lat.] in Pharmacy, 
a peculiar kind of ſubſtance, being neither a 
rolin, volatile falt, oil, bitumen, Juice, nor 
zum, but a mixed ſubſtance, White, tranſpa- 
rent, dry, brittle, of a ſtrong and penetrating 
ſmell, eaſily evaporated in the air, when 
heated, and when in flames not eaſily extin- 


ly guiſhed, but burning even in water and in 
i ſnow. There are two forts, natural and fac- 
1 titious. The camphire- tree is a ſpecies of the 


laurus, pretty large and thick; its branches are 
garniſhed with oval, ſpear- ſhaped leaves, when 
fully grown, of a yellow colour, and when 
broken, emit a ſtrong odour of camphire, 
CA'MPHORATED, | kamforated} a, that 
which has camphire mixed with it. | 
CA'MRASS, a town in Pembrokeſhire, 
whoſe fairs are kept February 13, and Novem- 
ber 12, for cattle, horſes, ſheep, &c. 

CAN, /. [canne, Sax. ] a drinking veſſel, 
or a cup made of wood in the form of a caſk or 
barrel, Figuratively, any drinking veſtel not 


* made of earth. 
pon CAN, v. a. (konnen, Belg.] [it is ſometimes, 
n but ſeldom, uſed as an abſolute verb, but con- 


antly joined with another verb, as a fign of 
he potential mood. Its preſent is declined thus: 


preter, I could, thou cou di, &c,] to be able; 
9 have power ſufficient to do an action. 
hough taken as a fign of the potential mood, 


mi 328 a 4 

4 Fet it Cifters very much from may ; may de- 
thei * rigat, lawtulneſs, or a permiſhon to do 
(hell mung; but can, the power or ſtrength of the 


ber or agen', and with the verb active is 2 


lied to perſons ; as, I can do it; but, with the 
jafſive, relates to th 


; ings; as, it cen be done. 
rel CA NADA, a large country of N. Ame- 
den 133 the W. by tbe Ocean, on the 

a f & Mimi i, on t , 
* dlonies of New You e 


k, Penſylvania, &c, and 


Ikimaux. 


can, thou carſfl, be can, we can, &c. and its 


CAN 


on the N. by the river St. Lawrence, and ute 
territory of the Hudſon's-Bay company, I 
was diſcovered by John and. Sebaſttan Cahor, 


| 


father and ſon, in 1497. This country in 


general is pretty good; but the winter con- 
[tinues for fix months very ſevere. The land 
that 1s cleared of trees is very fertile, and the 
wheat ſowed in May is reaped the latter end 
of Auguſt, ' Pulſe in general, and eſpecially 
peaſe, thrive very well, and are very good. 
The woods are full of wild vines, game, and 
animals peculiar to N. America; but the bea- 
ver is the moſt uſeful and curious of them all. 
The rivers and lakes are full of fiſhz and 
there is a great number of trees unknown in 
Europe. Canada turpentine is greatly eſteem- 
ed for its balſamic qualities, and for the diſ- 
orders of the breaſt and ſtomach. The origi- 
nal natives of this country ſpeak four dif- 
ferent languages, and may be divided into as 
many diiterent tribes, viz. the Siouſe, the Al- 
gongiere, the Hautonne, and that of the Ef- 
Moſt of them live a wandering life, 
and maintain themſelves by hunting. Theie 
complexion is of a red copper colour, like the 
reſt of the Americans, with coarſe hair, and 
no beards, except the Eſkimaux, who are a 
hairy, cruel, "ſavage nation. They are very 
fond of brandy; and, when they are drunk, 
they become almoſt mad. They all ſeem to 
worſhip the fun, and acknowledge tuteſary 
gods as well as the Firſt Being. Their wars 
are bloody ; and at preſent they make uſe of 
fire-arms. The French inhabitants are about 
30,000, who have a governor, an intendant, 
and a biſhop. Quebec is the capital town; 
which was taken by the Engliſh on the 18th 
of September in the year 1759; at the fiege 
of which the brave General Wolfe lot his 
life, but not before he perceived that the Eng- 
liſh forces were victorious. The whole coun- 
try was afterwards reduced and ceded to the 
Engliſh by the peace of 1763. | 
CANA'ILLE, ſ. in France, the loweſt 
rank of people; the vulgar. : 
CANA'L, /. [caralis, Lat. ] a place cut in a 
garden to receive water from a river or pipes 
a hollow place cut for the reception of the ſea; 
any tract of water made by art. In Anatomy, 
a duct or or paſſage through which any of the 
juices flow. | 
CANALFCULATED, @a. [canaliculatus, 
Lat.] made like a pipe or gutter, 
CANA'RIES, ſ. in Geography, twelve 
ſmall iſlands in the Atlantic Ocean, weft of 
Africa, diſcovered by Bothencourt, a French- 
man, but now belonging to Spain. They 
make a great deal of wine, which is called 
Canary, from one of the moſt conſiderable of 
all theſe iſlands. 
CANA'RY-BIRD, F. a fnging bird for- 
merly peculiar to the Canaries, of the lipner 
kind, of a yellow, or yellowiſh green colour, 
a very loud note, and of great boldneſs. | 
To CA'NCEL, v. a. [caxceller, Fr] to eros 
a writing, 


CAN 


2 writing; and thereby render it of no effecl. 
Figuratively, to deſtroy a deed by tearing off 
the ſeal or name; to efface or obliterate. 

CANCELLA'TION, ſ. an expunging or 
annulling the power of an inſtrument. 

CANCER, ſ. [Lat.] in Aftronomy, a 
ſign of the Zodiac, into which the ſun enters 
in June, and repreſented on globes by the fi- 
gure of a crab, in order to expreſs the re- 
turning of the ſun, or its coming back to the 
equator from thence; or from its ſeeming not 
to advance, but rather to go back for ſome days 
when in the ſolſtitial point, in which reſpect 
It imitates the motion aſcribed to that animal. 
The ftars in this conſtellation, according to 
Flamſtead, are 71. The tropic of Cancer, is a 
Jeſs circle of the ſphere, parallel to the equa- 
tor, and paſling through the beginning of the 
fign Cancer ; all the inhabitants within this 
ſpace have the ſun perpendicular or vertical 
twice a year, and are fituated in the Torrid 
Zone, In Surgery, a roundiſh, unequal, livid, 
hard tumour. 

To CA'NCERATE, wv. 2. to grow can- 
cerous; to turn to a cancer, 

CA'NCEROUS, a. having the virulence 
of a cancer. 

CA'NCEROUSNESS, ſ. the quality ariſ- 
ing from a cancer. 

CA'NDENT, 2. [ candens, Lat.] hot. 

CA'NDIA, aan iſland in the Mediterranean, 
formerly called Crete, and lies on the S. of the 
Archipelago. The capital town is of the ſame 
name, which, though populous formerly, 1s 
now little better than a deſart, there being no- 
thing but rubbiſh, except at the Bazar or mar- 
ket-place; likewiſe the harbour of Candia is 
now fit for nothing but boats: however, the 
walls of the town are yet ſtanding, which are 
pretty ſtrong; and it is the ſee of a Greek 
archbiſhop. Here are ſome Greeks, a few 
Jews, and ſome Armenians, beſides three or 
tour French families, with a vice-conſul. 
The product of this iſland is corn, wine, oil, 
wool, blk, and excellent honey. Mount Ida, 
ſo famous in hiftory, is in the middle of this 
ifland, and is nothing but a huge, overgrown, 
ugly, ſharp-pointed eminence, with not the 
leaſt ſhadow of a Jandſcape; no delightful 
grotto, no public ſpring, nor no purling rivu- 
let are to be ſeen thereon. It is about 200 
miles in length, 50 in breadth, and 500 in cir- 


cumference. Lon. 25. 23. E. lat. 35. 20. N. 
CANDID, 3. [candidus, Lat.] white. Fi- 


guratively, impartial; mild; uninfluenced by 
ſinifter motives; free from malice or preju- 
dice, 


CA'NDIDATE, /. [from candidus, Lat. 
white; thoſe who offercd themſelves to be 
elected into any office among the Romans, 
wearing white garments, in otder to diſtinguiſh 
them trom the reſt of the crowd] one who 
ſolicits the votes of others, in order to attain 
any place, or office conferred by a majority; 


ene who oppoſes another; a competitor, 


CAN 


CA'NDIDLY, ad. in an impar:ial ma 
without prejudice, malice, o 1 
kindly. Pre) » „ or envy; fair; 

CA'NDLE, /. [ candela, Lat.] 2 wick 
cotton covered with wax, ſpermaceti, « > 
low, of a cylindrical form, uſed to fupyly f, 
want of day-light, Sale by the candle * f 
of candle, is an auction which laſts only whik 
a piece of candle, lighted for that purpole, 
tinues burning, the laſt bidder before it Yau 
tin& being adjudged the purchaſer, Ro 


CA'NDLE-LIGHT, ſ. the li | 
by a candle, * 7 . 
CANDLEMAS 


„%. 2 feſtival appoi | 
the church, to be 1 the n 
bruary, in honour of the purification of the 
blefled virgin Mary. It was celebrated by the 
ancient Chriſtiansz whe, on that day, uſed 
abundance cf lights in their churches and 
proceſſions, in memory, as is ſuppoſed, of om 
Saviour's being, on that day, declared to be 
a light te lighten the Gentiles, In imitation d 
which, the Roman Catholics, on this 
coaſectate all their tapers and candles which 
they uſe in their churches during the while 
ear. 
CAN POUR, J. [candor, Lat. ] 3 temper f 
mind unſoured by enyy, unruffled by malice, 
and unſeduced by prejudice z ſweet without 
weakneſs, and impartial without rigour, - 
To CANDY, v. a. to preſerve by bil 
ing in ſugar; to melt and cryſtalize ſugar ſe 
veral times, to render it hard and tranſparent 
Figuratively, to freeze, to be covered with 4 
hard ſubſtance, or flakes. To flatter, or make 
ule of ſoothing and infinuating expreſſion, 
Neuterly, to grow hard; to grow thick, ore 
covered with flakes, | 
CANE, /. [ranna, Lat.] in Botany, a bind 
of reed ple in Anand fors ages) of di. 
ferent dimenſions. The bamboo, which grow 
in the Indies, eſpecially at Bengal, to a prods 
gious ſize, is wrought into bowls, or othe 
houſehold utenfils, by the inhabitants; the 
ſmaller ſort is made into fiſhing rods. Tis 
walking cane, is that which grows in the Eat 
Indies; thoſe which are without joints are bf 
far the beſt, and more elaſtic, Hence he 
word ſignifies, figuratively, a walking-ftif, 
To CANE, v. 4. to beat a perſon vithi 
cane, or a walking ſtaft, 
CA'NEWDON, a town in Eſſer, who 
the 


fair is kept June 24, for toys. 
CANICULA, f: [Lat.] in Afrovoms, 
name of one ot the ſtars in the conſtellatich 
of Canis Major, called the Dog-ftar; fro 
whoſe heliacal riſing with the ſun, that 16, 0 
emerſion from the ſun's rays, the ance 
reckoned their dog-days; and the Aeytus 
and Æthiopians began their year. 
CANVCULAR, 2. [caniculoris, L 
or belonging to the dog-days. The can 
days are a certain number of days preceding 


enſuing the beliacal riſing of the 
Dog-ſtar, | 


| can 


CAN 


coninus, Lat.] having the 


CANINE, . 


: reſembling a dog. Canine ap- 
properties alleine, is an inordinate appetite, 
e not to be ſatisfied p & 

CANI/NE-TEETH, fo [dentes canini, Lat.] 
* Anat. two ſharp-edged teeth 1n each Jaw, 
* een the inciſores and molares, ſo called 
— their reſembling the correſpondent teeth 


. d K 

10% Nis MAJOR 

zn Aſtronomy, à con 

| hemiſphere, conſiſting, 
ſtars» 

p xis nos. J. 

is the ſame as Canic 1 Te ; 

Dog, 18 ER, [ caniſftrum, Lat.] in its pri- 

mary ſenſe, which is now obſolete, a baſket. 

ſa its ſecondary, a ſmall box or receptacle 
made of tin, or other metal, or porcelain, to 
agar, &c. 

2 ' ſe [cancer, re, in Natural 

Hiſtory, 2 ſmall worm, which preys upon 

fruit, joined with the word worm. In Medi- 

cine, a ſpeck made by a ſharp humour, which 
grows or corrodes the fleſh like a cauſtick, and 

3: common to children, a corroſive humour, 

Figuratively, that which gradually and inevi- 

tably deſtroys. A diſeaſe incident to trees, 

which makes the bark rot and fall off, Ap- 
lied to braſs, a kind of ruſt or verdigreaſe, 
hich covers its ſurface with a green colour, 

To CA'NKER, v. #. to ruſt, or grow green, 

pplied to braſs or other metals; to be cor- 

oded, to grow foul or corrupt. Actively, to 
orrode ; to pollute 3 to eat or gnaw; to in- 
et; including the idea of acrimony, 

CA'NNABINE, a, | cannabinus, Lat.] 

zempen, 

CA'NNEL-COAL, J. is a ſubſtance which 

8 often confounded with jet. It is dug up in 

any parts of England in great abundance, 

articularly in Lancaſhire, where it is burnt 
common fuel, It is worked into toys and 
tenfils of various kinds, under the name of 

t, In Medicine, it is good in the colic, as 

n emollient, and diſcutient. 

CANNIBAL, /, one who lives upon hu- 

dan fleſh, 

CA'NNIBALLY, ad. 
practice of cannibals, 

CA'NNON, /. [canon, Fr.] a hollow, cylin- 
cal inſtrument, made of a mixt metal, fur- 

ſhed with a touch-hole, and uſed to ſhoot a 

ll by the force of gun-powder. This mili- 

* engine is ſuppoſed to have been invented 

J. Owen, an Engliſkman ; and it is evident 

it the firſt which were ever ſeen in France 

longed to this nation, and were uſed in the 

tle of Creſſy, in 1346, 

ANNON-BALL, or CA'NNON-BUL. 
„. the ball or bullet with which a can- 
is charged. 

z CANNON DE, v. a, do attack wich, 
. cannon againſt. Sometimes uſed ncu- 


„g. [Lat. the Great Dog] 
tellation in the ſouthern 
according to Flamſtead, 


2 or the Leſſer 
ula ; which ſee. 
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aſter the manner 


CAN 

CANNONTER, ſ. ſpron. cannoncer] the 
perſon who diſcharges or fires a cannon, | 

CA'NNOT,. v. n. not able, not having 
power enough for the performance of a thing, 
Joined with but, it implies neceſſity, and ſig- 
nifies muſt, I cannot but believe. Locke, 

CANO'A, or CAN OE, [pron. cance] f. 
an Indian veſſel or boat, made of the trunk of 
a tree, dug hollow; pieces of bark ſewed to- 
gether; or of the ſmall ſticks of a pliant wood, 
covered with ſeal ſkins, | 

CANON, ſ. [x4vwy, Gr. ] in Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſt. a law or rule, relating either to the doc- 
trine or diſcipline of a church, enacted by a 
general council, and confirmed by the principal 
magiſtrate, Applied to the Scripture, ſuch 
books as are held to be really inſpired. A law 
or rule in any ſcience. In Surgery, an inftru- 
ment uſed in ſewing up wounds, In Geome=- 
try and Alzebra, a general rule for the ſolu- 
tion of all queſtions of the ſame nature. Ia 
Printing, the largeſt ſize of types. ü 

CANON, ſ. [x4wwy, Gr.] a perſon whe 
poſſeſſes a prebend, or revenue allotted for per- 
formance of divine ſervice in a cathedral or 
collegiate church. 

CA'NONESS, ſ. in the Romiſh church, a 
woman who enjoys a prebend, and lives after 
the manner of Secular Canons, without being 
obliged to renounce the world, or make any 
vows. 

CANONICAL, a. [canonicus, Lat. ] applied 
to ceremonies and diſcipline, thoſe which are 
eſtabliſhed by the laws of the church. Applied 
to books, thoſe which are generally allowed to 
be divinely inſpired. Applied to time, or hours, 
thoſe which are preſcribed or limited by the 
church for the performance of, or celebrating 
of, any ceremony or act of religion. 

CANO'NICALLY, ad. in a manner agreea- 
ble to the preſcriptions and laws of the church, 

CANONICALNESS, /. the quality which 
denotes a thing to be fount-d on, or agteeable 
to, the laws of the church. | 

CA'NONIST, ſ. one who makes the ca- 
nons his peculiar ſtudy; a profeffor of the 
canon law; a perfon ſkilled in ecclefiattie 
law. 

CANONIZA'*'TION, ſ. in the Roman 
Church, a declaration of the pope's, whereby, 
after ſome ſolemnity, a perſon, who has been 
eminent for an exemolary life, and a ſuppoſed 
power of working miracles, enters into the 
liſt of the ſaints. 

To CA'NONIZE, v. a. to enter a per- 
ſon's name in the liſt of ſaints; to make a 
ſaint, 

CA'NONRY, or CA'NONSHIP, /. the 
b-nefice, office, or duty of a canon. 

CA'NOPIED, à. covered above with a ca- 
nopy, ſpread above, or over the head. 

CANOPY, FL. [conopeum, Lat.] any thing 
which is extended over the h-ad. 

To CA/NOPY, v. a. to form a canopy over 


a perſon's head. 
CANQY'- 


CAN 


CANO'ROUS, a. [ canorus, Lat.] given „ wood framed into the front, or 


fingingz muſical; tuneful. 

. CANT, /. [| cantus, Lat. ] applied to language, 
a dialect made uſe of by beggars and vagabonds, 
to conceal their meaning from others; a whin- 
ing tone of voice; a particular form of ſpeak- 
ing peculiar to any body of men; a whining, 
formal pretenſion to goodneſs, generally at- 
tended with hypocriſy. 

To CANT, v. n. to make uſe of the di- 
aleR, abſurd jargon, or private gibberiſh of va- 
gabonds and thieves; to ſpeak or read in a 
whining tone; to endeavour to impoſe upon 
a perſon by a forma] pretence of uncommon 

zety 3 to flatter, 

CANTA'TA, /. [Ital.] in Muſic, a ſong 
compoſed of recitative airs, and a variety of 
motions, generally for a ſingle voice, with a 
thorough baſs; ſometimes for two, three, or 
more voices, with violins, and other inſtru— 
ments. . 

CANTA'TION, ſ. [cantatio, Lat. ] the act 
of finging. 

CANTER, ſ. one who endeavours to paſs 
Himſelf upon the world as a religious perſon, 
by a fair outſide, and formal appearance of re- 
ligion, without obeying it in his heart, 

CANTERBURY, the capital of the coun- 

of Kent, with an archbiſhop's ſee, founded 
by Auguſtine the monk. The cathedral 1s a 
large ſuperb ſtructure, and was once very fa- 
mous for the ſhrine of Thomas Becket. Be- 
fides this it has 14 pariſh churches, and the 
remains of a great many Roman antiquities, 
Here is a caſtle much like that at Rocheſter, 
and the walls of the ſame thickne's; there are 
alſo walls round the town, with a deep ditch, 
and a great rampa:t of earth within. It is a 
large, populous, trading place, and has a good 
fitk manufactory, which was introduced by the 
Walloons in the reign of Q. Elizabeth. It has 
two markets, on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and 
one fair on September 29, for toys. It ſends 
two members to parli:ment, and is ſeated on 
the river Stour, It is 57 miles S. E. by E. 
from London. 

CANTHA'*RIDES, . [plural of canthar:s, 
Lat. ] in Natural Hiſtory and Pharmacy, called 
Span ſb flies, but properly a beetle formed from 
an egg, which produces a worm, that is pecu- 
har to the ſig tree, pine-tree, white brier, and 
poplar, whoſe juices being very corroſive or 
biting, are by Bacon ſuppoſed to be the cauſes 
of its corroſive or cauſtic quality. It is need- 
Jeſs to mention their ſervice in bliſters, or the 
danger of too free a ule of them, ſince experi- 
ence has confirmed. the former, and given us 
tco dreadful examples of the latter. 

CA'NTHUS, /. [Lat.] the corner of the 
eye, formed by ihe meeting of the eye-lids, 

CA'NTICLE, /. [from canto, Lat.] a ſong; 
applied to ſome hymn in Scripture, and uſed 
by divines in the plural, to ſignify Solomon's 
Song 


C AN 


. fi 
houſe, to ſuſtain the moulding or Fre ol 


it. Cantiltver cornice, is a corni x 
livers or modillions under it. dib vit can, 
CA'NTLE, J. [&kant, Belg. ] a piece with 
corners. | 
CA'NTLET, ſ. a piece; a fra 
CA'NTO, J Tita] a digen, feos. 
book of a poem. In Muſic, a ſong, IT 
treble part of it. a th 
CANTON, . [| canton, Fr.] 
of a city detached from the reſt; a parcel 
diviſion of land; a diſtrict, or part of * 
try governed by its own chief or magiſtrate. 
a ſmall community or clan. In Herald. 
ſquare portion of an eſcutcheon feparated 1 
the reſt, when on the left fide, called finifter ; a 
like the ſpices between the croſs or faltire, 
To CANTON, v. 4. to divide into ſmall 
parts, parcels, or diſtricts, uſed with the par- 
ticle into, and ſometimes both with out and inta, 
To CA'NTONIZE, v. u. to parcel out: 
to allot in ſmall diviſions, uſed with anne 
CA'NTRED, or CA'NTREF, /. a Riu 
word, which ſignifies an hundred villages, In 
Wales, ſome of the counties are divided into 
Cantreds, as in England into hundreds, 
CA'NVASS, . [ canewas, Fr.] very cler 
unbleached cloth of hemp or flax, wove in 
little fquares, uſed for working tapeſtry by the 
needle; for blinas of windows, towels, and tg 
cover ſtays, &c. likewiſe a coarſe cloth of hemp 
of which ſails are made, N 
To CA'NVASS, v. a, [carraſſer, Fr.] w 
ſearch a truth to its firſt principles; to enquire 
into; to examine; to debate, or diſpute; to 
controvert. Uſed neuter}y, to ſolicit; aſk pro- 
ple for their votes; or make intereſt at ag 
election. | 
CA'NVEY.ISLAND, a town in Eſſer, 
whoſe fair is kept on June 25, for toys. 
CA'NUTE, or CNUTE, upon Edward“ 
death, became maſter of the wnole kingdom, 
and was proclaimed king in 1017 and allthe 
lords, both Engliſh and Danes, ſwore allegiance 
to him. After his coronation, he divided Eng 
land into four parts, Mercia, Northumberlang 
{Eaſt Anglia, and Weſſex, Over the three for 
mer he appointed dukes or earls, and thelat 
he governed himſelf. To the end that jufice 
might be impartially adminiſtered, he declrey 
that for the future there ſhould be no diſtincta 
made between the Engliſh and Danes, He d 
nounced the ſevereſt puniſhments agaiaft male 
factors of what nature ſoever, without rel 
of perſons, He ſent Edmund's two ſons 180 
Denmark, under pretence of travelling, but 
worſe deſign was ſuppoſed to be at the boten 
of it. However, the king of Hungary, 


2 (mall part 


in Sweden, took care of their education, 3 
gave one of his daughters in marriage to 
mund, the eldeſt, who died ſoon after; and 0 
Edword he gave his ſiſter-in-law, Api! 


 CANTYLIVERS, /. in Building, pieces 
J 


daughter of the emperor Henry II. by ar” 
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whoſe court they were, after having firſt ben 


CAP. 


he had five children, Edgar Atheling, Marga- 
ad Chriſtian, and two died in Hungary. 
He built a ſtately church over the grave of St. 
amund, the Eaſt Anglian king, who was killed 
b = Danes, and very much enlarged the town 
of St, Edmunſbury. In 1031, he took a jour- 
Rome, where he made large preſents to 
2 a firmed all his predeceſſors 
the churches, and confirme p 
had done, both for the church of Rome and 
the Engliſh college. There 1s an inſtance of 
his piety and good ſenſe tranſmitted to us, 
which is, that as he was walking one day by 
the ſea-fide, at Southampton, and his flatterers 
were extolling him to the ſkies, and even com- 
| raring him with God himſelf; he, to convince 
them of their folly and impiety, cauſed a chair 
do be brought to him; and ſeating himſelf 
where the tide was about to flow, he turned 
himſelt to the ſea, and ſaid, © O ſea, thou art 
under my juriſdiction, and the land where I 
fit is mine; I command thee to come no far- 
ther, nor to preſume to wet thy ſovereign's 
feet,” But the tide coming on as uſual, he, 
from thence, took occaſion to let his bale flat - 
terers know, that none but the King of Hea- 
ven, whom the ſea and land obey, deferved the 
titles they impiouſly beſtowed on him. Atter 
which, it is ſaid, he would never wear his 
crown, but cauſed it to be put on the head cf 
a crucifix at Wincheſter, Canute died in the 
oth year of his reign, in the year 1036, He 
left three ſons, Sweyn, who had Norway ; 
Harold, England; and Hardicanute, Denmark. 
| Gunilda, his daughter, was married to the em- 
peror Henry IV, 
CA'NY, a. abounding in canes, - 
CA'NZONET, ſ. Icanxonetta, Ital. ] 2 little 
ſong. 
CAP, ſ. cap, Brit.] a part of dreſs made 
to cover the head; the enſign of a cardi- 
nalate. When the Romans gave a flave the 
cap, it entitled him to liberty. Students in 
Law, Phyſic, &c. as well as graduates in moſt 
univerſities, wear caps, Doctors are diſtingniſh- 
ed by peculiar caps, given them in aſſuming the 


ret, 4 


1 doctorate. In Italy, the cap is uſed as a mark 
ink of infamy, At Lucca, the Jews are diſtin- 
1 puſhed by a yellow cap, or an orange colour, 
by In France, bankrupts were formerly obliged 
Wee lo wear, ever after, a green cap. It alſo ſigni- 
= ſes a ſquare piece of timber, put over the head 
bn ef a maſt, to keep it ſteady. In Gunnery, a 
. piece of lead laid over the touch-hole to pre- 
* ſerve the prime, Capof maintenance is one of the 
i regalla Carried before the king at a coronation, 
* To CAP, v. a. to cover the top of a thing; 
* to pull off a cap in play, 
rer L CAP-A-PI'E, or CAP-A-PE”, [Fr.] from 
* ead to foot, all over, uſed with the verb arm. 
"has CAP-PAPER, J. a fort of coarſe, thick, 
„ aol } rey * gdh 
* CAPABILITY, J. the quality of being 
110 8 * undertake or perform a thing, 
oth "nh PABLE, a, [ capable, Fr.] endued with 
ben 4 by underſtanding equal to an undertak. 
le $1 laſceptible; fitted for, or adapted to, 


CAP 


| CAPA'CIOUS, a [copax, Lat.] applied to 
bodies of large dimenſions, or of a laige ca- 
vity, able to contain much; Applied to the 


mind, extenſive, or containing a great ſtock 
of knowledge, 


CAPA'CIOUSNESS, /. the quality of 
containing or receiving a great number of 
things or large bodies, 

To CAPA'CITATE, v. a. to render a per- 
ſon fit by inſtruction, diſcipline, ſtudy, or exer- 
ciſe; to qualify a perſon for an undertaking, 

CAPA'CITY, . [ capacire, Fr.] thedimen- 
ſions or cavity of a thing fitting it for the re- 
ception of other bodies. Applied to the mind, 
underſtanding; a power of receiving inftruc- - 
tion; a ſtate, condition, or chatacter. 

CAPA'RISON, /F. [cataraiſon, Fr.] the 
cloathing or covering ſpread over any horſe of 
ſtate, or ſumpter-horſe; antiently a kind of 
iron- armour wherewith horſes were covered iu 
War. 

To CAPA'RISON, v. a. to dreſs a horſe 
in its houſings for ſhew and oſtentation. Fi- 
guratively, to adorn a perſon with pompous 
and ſplendid dreſs. 

CAPE, ſ. | cape, Fr.] in Geography, a piece 
of land running or projecting into the ſea; a 
head-land, or promontory ; the neck-piece of 
a coat, 

CAPE-COAST CASTLE, a fortreſs of 
Africa, on the coaſt of Guinea, and the chief 
that the Engliſh have in theſe parts. It is a 
ſtrong place, furniſhed with good rooms, and 
makes a handſome appearance, having a tur- 
ret on the top. Near it is a round tower, 
ſeated on a hill, and furniſhed with great guns. 
Juſt by the caftle is a negro town, which is 
the beſt built of any upon the coaſt ; however, 
the inhabitants here, as well as in other parts, 
go quite naked, except a clout or cloth to co- 
ver what decency obliges them to hide. Lon. 
O. 10. W. lat. 4. 40. N. | 

CAPE OF GOOD-HOPE, the ſouth ex- 
tremity of Africa, firſt diſcovered by the Por- 
tugueſe. It is nowin the hands of the Dutch, 
who have built a good town and fort here; the 
capital of the ſettlements among the Hotten- 
tots, inhabited by Dutch and French refugees, 
who have made it a delightful place, with 
charming gardens, full of fruit trees of varicus 
kinds, as well as kitchen herbs, and very beau- 
tiful lowers. The Hottentors are reckoned the 
naſtieſt people in the known world, with little 
or no religion, They are not ſo black as the 
negroes, and yet appear fo, becauſe they daub 
themſelves with greaſe mixed with ſoot, All 
their dreſs conſiſts in a ſkin which they throw 
over their ſhoulders, and-a clout to hide their 
nakedneſs; but the women are provided with 
one by nature, of à conſiderable length, and in 
this they differ from all other womey in the 
world. The Engliſh were once in pollefſion 
of this country, which they afterwards aban- 
doned for St, Helena. This fettlement bas 


1 


great plenty of excellent wines, corn, and 
P trum; 


CAT 


fruits; alſo cattle, veniſon, poultry, and fiſh, 
which render it a delightful place, The prin- 
cipal inconvenience is the ſtorms it is ſubject 
to, both in winter and ſummer. Lon. 16. 5. E. 
lat. 34. 40. 8. 

CA PER, ſ. [from caper, Lat. a goat] in 
Dancing, a ſpring or leap, in which the feet 
are m ved acroſs each other ſeveral times be- 
fore a perſon reaches the ground again. 

CA rats þ [ capparis, Lat.] the flower of 
the caper-buſh, of which a pickle is made. 

To CA'PER, v. 3. to croſs the feet ſever! 
times in the air in a leap, applied to dancing; 
to ſkip for joy; to dance with great activity. 

CA'PERER, ſ. one who cuts capers in 
dancing. 

CA'PIAS, /. [Lat.] in Law, a writ of two 
ſorts, one before judgment, called capias ad 
reſpondendum ; the other is a writ of execution 
after judgment. 

CAPILLA'CEOUS, oa. See CarilLanyY. 

CAPTLLAMENT, /. | capillamentum, Lat.] 
in Botany, the ſmall threads or haiis which 
grow in the middle of a flower, adorned with 
little herbs at the top, Likewiſe the ftrings or 
threads about the roots qt plants. 5 

CAPULLARY, a. | from capillus, Lat.] re- 
ſembling hairs. In Botany, applied to ſuch 

lants as have no main ftern, their leaves aril- 
ing from the roots, and produce their ſeeds in 
little tufts or protuberances on the back of 
their leaves; as the fern, maiden-hair, of 
which the ſyrup of capillaire is made, In 
Anatomy, applied to the minute arteries, 
which, in the brain, are not equal to one hair, 
and the ſmalleſt lymphatic veſſel, which ate 100 
times ſmaller than the Imalleſt arteries. In 
Phyſic, capillam tubes are thoe whote dia- 
meter ii one-half, one-third, or one-fourth 
of a line, or the leaſt that can be made. 

CAPILLA'TION, /. [from capillus, Lat.] 
a dividing into branches as ſmall as hairs. 

CAPITAL, @. | capitalis, Lat.] in its pri- 
mary ſenſe, that which belongs or relates to 
the head. Applied to crimes, that which af- 
ſects a perſon's life; criminal in the higheſt 
degree; chief or principal, Applicd to letters 
or types, the larger ſort, which are made uſe 
of at the beginning and heads of books. Ca- 
pital flock, the fund of a trading company. 

CAPITAL, /. among Merchants, the ſum 
of money brought in by cach party to make up 
the common ſtock. Likewiſe, the money 
which a merchant firſt brings into trade on his 
own account. In Geography, the chief city 
of a kingdom, or refidence of its monarch, 

CA'PITALLY, «ad. in ſuch a manner as 
affects a perſon's life. Capitally convicted, is 


þ 


applicd to a perſon who is caſt tor his life, or | 


eondemned to die. Applied to productions of 
art, in a perfect, high-finithed, or excellent 
Manner. 

CAPITA'TION, ſ. [from capur, Lat.] a 
numbering by the heads; a certain ſum of 


ſies a book divided into chapters; 
lection of civil and canonical laws, 


to ſet down the heads of a remonſtr 
make a head. Moſtly uſed by moder 
render a place upon certain condition 


place upon certain cond 
terms agreed upon fort 


the earth. dug out ſerves 
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CAPT'TULAR, ,. [copitulum, 


Lat.] Get, 
115 4, x4 


To CAPITULATE, v. . to draw articles . 


ance; tg 
ns, toſyr. 
$, 

, J. the ſurrender of a 
itions; the condition or 
he ſurrcnder of 3 lace 


CA'PON, f. Icapo, Lat. ] a caſtrated 
CAPONTERE, . a work ſank "md 


glacis of a place about four or five feet deep; 
for a parapet, and j; 
made with hop-holes and embraſures, covered 
over with ſtrong planks, on which are cla 
or hurdles, that ſupport the earth, wich 8 
vers all. It holds 15 or 20 men, who fire 
through theſe embraſures, 
CAPO'T, ſ. [Fr.] at picqu 
party wins Ab ids en ne 
To CAPO'T, v. a. to win all the tricks x 
the game at picquet, 
CAPOU'CH, /. | capuce, Fr. Ia mont:'; 
CA'PPEL-CUNNDN* a — in Is 
ganſhite, whoſe fairs are held Aſcenßon. 
and "Thurſday after Michaclmas, 
horles, ſheep, &c. 
CA'PPEL ST. SELIM, a town in Cari. 
ganſhire, whoſe fair is kept February 7, for 
pigs and pedlars wares, 
CAPRUCE, [capre#:ſs] or CAPRICHIO, 
J. | caprice, Fr.] a ſudden change of ſcntimen, 
not founded on reaſon; a whimſey, freak, c 
fantaſtic humour, 
CAPRVYCIOUS, a. [cepricieux, Fr.] a w. 
riable and inconſtant behavicur founded a 
mere whim and fancy; a ſudden and frequent 
change of opinion or ſentiment, inconfiflent 
with reaſon. 
CAPRICIOUSLY, a. iu a whimſical, hue 
mourſome, fanciful manner. 
CAPRICIOUSNESS, /. the quality of 
changing or commanding, according to tie 
ſtarts of fancy, without any regard to reaſon c 
propriety. 

CA'PRICORN, /. {capricornzs, Lat.] it 
Aſtronomy, the ten b fign of the zodiac, f. 
preſented on ancient medals in the form of: 
goat, with the hinder parts of a fiſh; for the 
ſun entering that fign on the winter folfticy 
from whence he begins to aſcend towards dhe 
northern hemiſphere, the hieroglyphic ſen d 
a goat, which is fond of climbing, and aſcens 
as it browſes, ſeemed to be proper torep 
that circumſtance. 

CAPRIO'LES, /. [Fr.] are leaps that bat 
makes in the ſame place, without advancty: 

CA'PSTAN, /. ſcorruptly ſpelt capfirh 
cabeſtan, Fr.] a large cylinder, or barre), plac 
perpendicular on the deck of 2 ſhip, and 2 
ed by four levers or bars, which crols It 15 
ing, by means of a cable which wiede 2 
to draw up heavy burdens, It is like 


CAPITULA'TION 


day, 
for cattle, 


money impoſed at ſo much per head, in exi- 
gencies of ſtate. 


to tow A hip, and to weigh the cher 
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CAPSULAR, 2. [from capſuls, Lat.] hol- 


» a cheſt or pouch. 
CA'PSULATE, a. [from capſula, Lat.] in- 
cloſed as in a box. Capſulated plants, in Bo- 
tany, are ſuch as produce their ſeeds in ſhort 
dry pods, or huſks. 
CAPSULE, ſ. denotes a receptacle, or 
tover; ſuch as the huſk of a nut, the pod of 
= 
os AIN, / [capitaine, Fr. ] a military 
officer, whereot there are various Kinds; as a 
Captain of a troop, Or company, one commands 
a troop of horſe, and the other a company of 
| four, under a col nel. Captain General 19 he 
who cor mands an army in chief. Captain 
Limtevant is ne who commands a tio9p or 
company in the room of another whoſe ab- 
fence is diſpenſed with. Captain of @ ſhip of 
wir, is the commanding officer. Cagtain of a 
mrhant ſhip, is he who has the direction ot 
hip, crew, and cargo. 
DAP [AINRY), r CA'PTAINSHIP, / 
the power over a certain diſtrict ; the chiet- 
tinſhip, The rank'or poſt of a captain, 
CAPTION, [D. [ from capis, Lat.] 
in Law, the act of taking any perſon by a ju- 
dicial proceſs, . 
CA'PTIOUS, IA bu. [ captioſus, Lat.] 
given to cavils, or t.rining objections; en- 
ſnaring; inſidious. 
CA'PTIOUSLY, [.kapfhiouſly] ad. in ſuch a 
manner a5 ſhews a gre-t inclination to raiſe 
objections; in a fly, eninar.ng, or inſidious 
manner, 


low lik 


quality of forming caviis, or unnecetiary 05- 
jections; peeviſtneſs, | 
To CA'PTIVATE, v. a. [| captive, Lat. ] to 
take priſoner, Figuratively, to charm or lub- 
duc by the power of ſuperior excellence. 
CAPTIVA'TION, ſ. [ caprivatio, Lat. ] the 
pQt of tal.ing a perſon priſoner; the ſtate of 2 
erſon taken priſoner. 
CAPTIVE, /. [eaptivut, Lat. ] one taken 
priſoner in war, Figuratively, one charmed or 
ubdued by the beauty or excclience of another, 
CAPTIVE, a. [captivus, Lat.] taken pri- 
per in war; in confinement; ampriſoned, 
Figuratively, ſubducd, or kept under great 
ſtraints, | 
To CA'PTIVE, v. a. [formerly accented 
n 2 lat ſyllable] to take or make a perſon 
nſoner, 
CAPTIVITY, /. [captivite, Fr.] a ſtate of 
ritude, owing to a perſon's being taken pri- 
ner in war, 
CA'PTOR, J. [from copio, Lat. ] the per- 
Pn who takes a priſoner, or prize, 
CAPTURE, J | capture, Fr. ] the taking 
TH prey; the thing taken, In Law, the 
* Au tor debt, or the apprehending 
2 /. [pron. Capiſpeeni] monks 
. fy t. Francis, founded by Matthew 
ez ard cloathed with brown or grey, 


CAPTIOUSNESS, [k4phiouſneſs] ſ. the 


| 


2 


janizaries. 


4 


| 


| 
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are always ba-e-footed, never goin a coach, and 
never ſhave their beards, Uſed in che fingular 
for a woman'a cloak, with a hood ſewed to it, 
made in imitation of the dreſs of the capu- 
chins, and deriving its name from thence. 

CA'PUT MO'RTUUM, /. in Chemiſtry, 
is that thick, dry, earthy ſubſtance, that re- 
mains, without ſpirit or apparent virtue, af- 
tet diſtillation, or other proceſs by fire. 

CAR, /. [car, Brit.] a ſmall carriage with 
one or two hories, Figuratively, uſed by the 
poets for a chariot or genteel vehicle, in 
which a perſon is drawn, 

CA'RABINE, or CA'RBINE; /. [carabine, 
Fr.] a ſmall kind of fuſee, or fire-arm, about 
two feet long in the barrel. 4 
CAR ABIN TER, F. [pron. tarabineer] A 
lort of light horſe, carrying longer carabines 
chan the reſt, uſcd ſometimes on foot. 

CA'RACK, . [faracca, Span.] a large 
ſhip of burden; a galleon. 

CARA'NNA, /. a hard brittle reſin, tho“ 
{ome call it a gum. It is brought principally 
from New Spain, is of a dark colour, and bit- 
teriſh taſte. A fine cdoriferous oil is diftilled 
from it, eſtet med a very powerful external re- 
medy in caſes of pain, tumouts, and wounds 
of the nerve}, | 


CARAT, or CARACT, ſ. [carat, Fr. 
a mark, that is to ſay, an ounce troy, divide 

into 24 equal parts, called cara#s, and each 11D 
carat into four grains, is a weight by which 
the mint-maſters diſcover the fineneſs of gold. x. 


good neſs of a piece of pure gold, Carat is a2 
weigh: uſed by jewellers, equal to four grains, 
but lighter than the mark weight above. * 
CARAVAN, ſ. [carawanne, Fr.] a body 
or company of merchants ot traders travelling 
together in great numbers through deſarts, or 
other dangerous places in the Eaſt, for their 
mutual ſatety and defence, Their beaſts are 
horſes, but moſt commonly camels, and they 
are eſcorted by a chicf or aga, with a body of 
CARAVA'NSARIES, /.are a fort of public 
inns built on great roads in the Eaft, for the 
accommodation of caravans z there being no 
inns for paſlengers as in Europe. Some of theſe 
are very magnificent; and there are pcople who 
attend, to accommodate travellers there is, 
however, no furniture, and in ſome places ng 
other proviſons but what the cxravans bring 
with them. There are many of theſe in the 
great towns of Aſia and Atrica, eſpecially in 
the Turkiſh and Perfian dominions, They 
are generally built in the form of a ſquare, 
and round a quadrangle, like a college. — 8 
CA'RAVEL, or CA'RVEL, /. TY 
Span.] a round, light, old-faſhioned ſhip. 
C\'RAWAY, /. [carum, Lat.] in Botany, 
the ſeed is ſtomichic, diuretic, aus carmina- 
tive; one of the four hot ſeeds in the ſhops; 
CARBONA'DO, /. | Span. ] meu cut acroſs, 
or in ſquares, with a kite, to bs broiled, 
P 2 Te 
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Ca- act, or Carat fine, is che zach part of the © , # 


— 
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To CARABONA'DO, v. 4. w cut acroſs, 
in Cookery. Figuratively, to cut or hack. 

CA'RBUYCLE, /. a very elegant ſtone, of 
a deep red colour, with a mixture of ſcarlet, 
known among the ancients by the name of An- 


tbrax. It is uſually found pure and faultleſs, | the fibres, which before were weakened an 
and is of the ſame degree of hardneſs with the] vitiated, are reſtored, and a briſker and freer 
ſapphire, which is ſecond only to the diamond; circulation occaſioned. 

it is naturally of an angular figure, and is CARDIA'LGIA, or nEART-uxV, . 
found adhering by its baſe to a very heavy|]a diſorder of the ſtomach, attended with ur. 
and ferrugineous fone of the emery kind. xiety, a nauſea, and an inclination to vomit 
Its uſual ſize is near a quarter of an inch in| CARDIFF, a town of S. Wales, in Ch. 
length; and two thirds of that in diameter. morganſhire, with two markets, on Wedge. 
In its thickeſt parts, when held up againſt the] days and Saturdays, and three fairs, on une 
ſun it loſes its deep tinge, and becomes ex-|29, September 8, and November 30, for cat'|:, 
actly of the colour of a burning charcoal, It is ſeated on the river Tave, over which 
whence the propriety of the name which thejthere is a handſome bridge, and is a h 
ancients gave it, It bears the fire unaltered, compact, well-built town, having a caflle, | 
without parting with its colour. It is only wall, and four gates. It has a confideriyls 
found in the Eaſt Indies, ſo far as is yet known, trade with Briſtol; for veſſels of ſmall bu 
and there but rarely. Hill's Hiftory of Foſſils. 


# den may come to the bridge. At preſent i 
Figuratively, a large red pimple, breaking out. has but one church, the water having deſig. 


upon the face. ed the other. The conſtable of the cafe i; 
CA'RBUNCLED, «a. ſet with carbuncles; the chief magiftrate, whom they call min; 


covered with large red pimples. beſides him, there are two bailifts, a recote, 
CARBUNCULAR, 3. reſembling, or par-] 12 aldermen, 12 common=-council-men, 2 fe. 
taking of the qualities of a carbuncle. jeants at mace, and 8 conflables. It contain: 
CA'RCANET, /. [carcan, Fr.] a chain or|two pariſhes, and about zoo houſes, forme! 
collar of jewels, into broad paved ſtreets, - Here the aſſizes a; 
CA'RCASE, or CAR'CASS, /. [carcaſſe,] ſeſſions for the county are held; and it ee 
Fr.] a dead body. Figuratively, a body or per- one member to parliament. Near it art ſon! 
ſon, in a reproachful ſenſe; the decayed parts,|iron-works, It is 165 miles W. of Lond, 
ruins, or remains of a thing. In Gunnery, a] CA'RDIGAN, a principal town of Cu. 
kind of bomb, of an oblong form, filled with |diganſhire in S. Wales, with a market u 
combuſtibles, and thrown from a mortar. Tueſd. and Sat. and four fairs, viz. on Feb. 11 
CA'RCELAGE, f. fees paid by prifoners|and April 5, for ſmall horſes and peu 
before they can be diſcharged. ware; Sept. 8, and Dec. 19, for the {i 
CARCINOMA, /. a cancer. and cattle, It is pleaſantly ſituated on th! 
CARD, J. [carte, Fr. cbarta, Lat.] inf river Tivy, over which there is a hand{m: 
Gaming, pieces of fine thin paſteboard, cut|fone bridge with ſeveral arches, It is tit 
in oblong ſquares, on which are painted ſeve-|ſhire town where the aſſizes are held, ui 
ral marks and figures, and uſed in ſeveral|the county goal kept. The ſhire- hall is vl 
games. A curt card, is that which has the 


built; it ſends one member to parliamas, 
image of ſome perion painted on it. A pack|and has the title of an earldom, It hu 
of cards conſiſts of 52 of theſe ſquares. In|miles W. N. W. of London. 


Sea Affairs, the upper part of the mariner's] CA'RDIGANSHIRE, a county in So 
compaſs, on which the names of the wines] Wales, 42 miles in length, and 20 in bt 
are marked, lying upon the coiſt of the Iriſh ſea, a 

CARD, .. [tadre, Belg. ] an inftrument or|bounds it on the W. Radnorſhire is on the 
comb, comępoled of ſeveral tmall pieces of iron- | Merionethſhire on the N. and CarmartherAt 
wire, hcoked jn the middle, faſtened by the on the S. The air is milder here than ind 
feet in rows ; they are generally uſed in pairs, parts of Wales; and to the W. and S. are pus 
placed with their points opp fite to each other, |fruitful in corn. It contains 3200 hou | 
having the materials between them, and ſerve| 35380 inhabitants, 64 pariſhes, and 4 mari L 
to comb, diſentangle, and range wool or flax, towns; and ſends one member to pariian% e 


CARDIAC, a, an appellation given 
cordial medicines that ſtrengthen and invi 90. 
rate the heart, repleniſh the exhauſted ſpirit 
with good humour, and excite motion whe, 
required, whereby the elaſticity and tone of 
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in 4 proper order for ſpinning. There are ſeveral ſmall rivers, which," | 
Ta CARD, v. a. | keerder, Belg. ] to comb] in the mountains, fall into the ſea, bit we 

wool, &c. or make it fit for ſpinning, by draw-|Tivy is the principal. It abounds vi wy 

ipg it through the card or comb, Neuterly, to|of lead and filver ore; a ton of which ur | 

keine; or play inordinately at cards. yield 70 or So ounces of filver. The u TX 
CA'RDAMOM, g. [cardamomum, Lat.] af have been worked ſeveral times to greztun 5 

medicigal ſeed, that aſſiſis digeſtion, ſtrengthens tage; and particularly Sir Hugh Mita | 

the head and ſtomach, and is diuretic, cleared 20col. a month for ſeveral yer * 
Ca RR, , one who combs or prepares|ther which enabled him to bring the N 


woot by pailngat thrvegh a card, * water to London. Some private wi 
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; ttempted to work them, but have 
— — o a ſufficient ſtock, 

: CA'RDINAL, a. principal, chief, ſupreme, 
Thus, cardinal winds are thoſe that blow from 
the four points of the compaſs, Cardinal figns in 

he Zodiac are, Aries, Libra, Cancer, and Ca- 

* orn. In Arithmetic, cardina/ numbers are 
* as expreſs poſitively how many things 
there are, as I, 8, 10, 12, &c. In Morality, 
the cardinal virtues are juſtice, prudence, tem- 
perance, and fortitude, : 3 ; 

CA'RDINAL, /. an eminent dignitary in 
the church of Rome, who has a voice in the 
conclave at the election of a pope. The car- 
dinals, originally, were no more than deacons, 


6. d with the care of diſtributing the 
] — 7 the poor of the ſeveral quarters of 


; and as they held aſſemblies of the 
AN churches of their ſeveral 
diftrits; they took the title of thoſe churches, 
They began to be called Cardinale in the year 
zoo, under pope Sylveſter, by which appella- 
tion was meant the chief prieſts of a pariſh, 
and next in dignity to a biſhop. This office 
grew more conſiderable afterwards, and gra- 
dually arrived at its preſent height, The Car- 
dinals compoſe the pope's ceuncil, and till the 
time of Urban VIII. were ſtiled Maſt iluſ- 
trious; but by a decree of that pope, 1630, 
they had the title of Eminence conferred upon 
them, 
CARDINALATE, or CARDINALSHIP, 
the office and rank of a cardinal, : 

CARDUUS, /. [Lat.] a kind of thiſtle, 
uſed in Medicine as a gentle vomit. . 

CARE, /. [care, Sax. ] attention to a parti- 
cular ſubject; concern or anxiety of mind, 
ariſing from the uncertainty of ſomething fu- 
ture, or the oppreſſion of the preſent calamity : 
caution, protection, regard, and ſupport, when 
followed with the particle of. A too great 


| anxiety forthe events of this world; an affec- 


tionate regard for a perſon. SyNox, Pru- 


| dence ligniſies wiſdom applied to practice; dif 


cretion is the effect of prudence, and means a 
knowledge to govern or direct one's ſelf; by 
care we enderſtand heed in order to preſerva- 
tion; caution implies a greater degree of wa- 
rineſs, 

To CARE, v. n, to be anxious, ſolicitous, 
or concerned for a perſon; to be diſpoſed, or 
Inclined, To have a ſympathy or affectionate 
regard for, 

To CARE'EN, », a. [ career, a to lay 
a vefſe] upon one fide in order to calk, ſtop the 
leaks, trim, or repairthe other ſide, 

CAREER, J. [ carriere, Fr.] a courſe or 
nc; the ground on which a race is run; full 


ſpeed; very ſwift motion; a courſe of action 
without any interruption. 


CAREFUL, 4. 


with great ſolicitude 
ety, 


CAREFULLY 
us, circumſpeck 


abour. lipg or perplexed 
» apprehenſions, or an- 


ad. in an attentive, cau- 
» and diligent manner, 


"CAR 


| CA'REFULNESS, /. cautious, diligent, and 
conſtant application; heedfulneſs; vigilance, 

CARELESS, a, without due attention, 
abour, application, caution, or concern; with- 
out thought, or premeditation. | 
__ CARELESSLY, ad, without anxiety; 
without care; with negligence ; in a manner 
void of care. 

To CARE'SS, v. 4. Ccareſſer, Fr. ] to em- 
brace with great affection; to treat a perſon 
with great civility and endearments. 

CARE'SS, ſ. an embrace of great affec- 
tion; an endearing protuſion of civilities and 
kind actions. 

CA'RET, /. [Lat.] in Grammar, a mark 
implying that ſomething is omitted in writing, 
or printing, which ought to come in where 
this ſign (a) ſtands. 

CARGO, /. [ charge, Fr.] the lading of a 
ſhip; all the merchandizes and wares on board 
a ſhip, 

CARTBBEFEISLANDS, are iſlands of Ame- 
rica in the Weſt- Indies, divided among ſeveral 
European nations, of which Jamaica, Barba- 
does, St. Kitts, Antigua, Nevis, and ſeveral 
ſmaller, belong to the Engliſh ; Hiſpaniola, to 
the Spaniards and French; Cuba, which is 
the largeſt, to the Spaniards ; Martinico, to the 
French; Euſtatia, to the Dutch; befides many 
others, as will be taken notice of in their pro- 
per places. 

CARTBBEEs, the original inhabitants of 
the Caribbee Iſlands, now almoſt rooted out, , 
*xcept in ſome not poſſeſſed by the Europeans, 
They have generally been accounted canibals 
Ir men-eaters, but very falſely. They are of 
a melancholy, thoughtful, and idle diſpofi- 
tion, and generally live a long while, They 
are of a copper colour, with long black coarſe 
hair, and beardleſs, like the reſt of the na- 
tive Americans, They went ſtark naked be- 
fore the coming of the Europeans; but now 
thoſe that live in the ſame iflands with them 
are a little more modeſt. They have ſeveral 
wives without any regard to conſanguinity z 
but as for their religion, it is ha: to ſay what 
1 18. » 
CARICATURE, /. in Painting, is the 
concealment of real beauties, and the exagge- 
ration of blemiſhes, but ſtill ſo as to preſerve 
a reſemblance of the object. 
CARIES, /. [Lat.] in Medicine, the ſo- 
lution of continuity in a bone, attended with 
a waſte of its ſubſtance, occaſioned by the cor- 
rofon of ſome acrimonious matter. In popu- 
lar language, the rottenneſs of a bone, 
CARIO'SITY, . that quality of a bone 
which putrifies and waſtes it lubſtanee. 
CARIOUS, a. [cario/us, Lat. ] rotten, ge- 
nerally applied to bones. 

CARK, J. [cearc, Sax. ] care; anxiety, 
To CARK, ». n. [ cearcan, Sax. ] to be ſol- 
licitous, careful, anxious. 


CARLE, ſ. [ren l, gage a rude, brutiſh 


| 


e a churl; alſo, an old Man. 


3 CA'RLINGS, 


CAR 


CA'RLINGS, or CA'RLINES, /. un a 
Hip, are two pieces of timber, lying fore and 
aft, along from beam to beam, whereon the 


ledges reſt, on which the planks of the ſhip| fined them to their cells, 


are faſtened. 


CARLISLE, [ Karlile] acityof Cumberland, | another prohibited the bretht 


ot which it is the capital, with a market on 

Sat, and four fairs, viz. Aug. 26, for borne 
cattle -and linen; Sept. 19, ter horſes aud 
Horned cattle; and on the firſt and ſecond 
Saturdays after Oct. 10, for Scotch horned 
cattle, It is a place of great antiquity, and 
ſeated at the confluence of ſeveral rivers. which 
almoſt encompais it; the river Peterill being 
on the E. Cauda on the W. and Eden on the 
N. which ſoon after falls into the ſea. It is 
ſurrounded with walls, and fortified with a 
caſtle, which ſtands on the weſt fifte of the 
town: the houſes are well-built ; and the ca- 
thedral church is a ſtately firuQuure, with cu- 
rious workmanthip, It is a place ot ſome trade 
in fuſtians; and ſends two members to parl'a- 
ment. 'The gates are called Iriſh, Engliſh, and 
Scots. The Pits, or Roman wall, of which 
there are ſtill ſome remains, runs hence to 
Newcaſtle. It is 301 miles N. N. W. of 
London. | 

CA'RMAN, /. one who drives a cart, or 
keeps carts for hire. 

CARMA'RTHEN, the capital town of 
Carmarthenſhire, in South Wales, with two 
markets on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and fix 
fairs, viz. June 3, July 10, Avguit 12, Sep- 
tember 9, October 9, and November 14, all 
for cattle, horſes, and pedlars ware. It is pl a- 
ſantly ſeated on the banks of the river Towy, 
over which there is a large ſtone-bridge, to 
which | ſmall veſſels may come up to unload 
their goods. It is a corporation, and the place 
where the aſhzes are held; was once fortified 
with a wall and a Rirong caſtle, and is at pre- 
ſeat a confiderable place, ſending ons member 
to pariiament, It is 208 miles W. by N. ot 
London. 

_ CARMA'RTHENSHIRE, a county of 8. 
Wales, 48 miles in length, 25 in breadth, 
and bounded by Cardiganſaire on the N. St. 
George's Channel on the 5. Brecknock and 
Glamorgan fires on the F. and Pembroke- 
ſhire on the W. It is froftful in corn aud 
graſs, having many pj*alant and rich mea- 
dows; alſo wood, coal, and fea-fiſh, efſpe- 
cially ſalmon, which is exceeding goud, "Th: 
ar is mild and wholeſome, it not being ſo 
mountainous as the o: her counties. It contains 
2765 houſes, 16590 inhabitants, 145 pariſhes, 
$8 market- towns; and ſends two members to 
parlfament, one for the county, and one for 
the hire town, It is watered with ſeveral 
yivers and ſmail ſtreams. The chief town j+ 
Carmarthen. | 

CA'RMELITES, or Write Fraps, . 
are an order of our Lady of Mount Carmel, 
making one of the four orders of Mendicants. 
| 
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pretend to derive their original fte 


T 
prophets Elijah and Eliſha, 


þ ; Their Ot 191 
rules contained 16 articles; 


7 of which con. 
and enjoi 
to employ themſelves day and night in pr 
** deen having ay 
property; another enjoined falling, from þ 
teaſt of the exaltation of the Holy Groſs 61 
Eaſter, excepting on Sundays; * 
all times from fleſh was enjoined by waa 
article; one obliged them to manual LOT 
another impoſed a ſtrict hlence on them ul 
A „ N 3 the next day : — 
theſe conſtitutions have in ſome 
altered, | "*lpefd ben 
CARMIUNATIVES, /. are medicine; 
ſcribed for the colic ci ſordet, to diipel the ny 
CARMINE, . a very bright red aol 
bordering ſomewhat on a purple, uſed moſtly 
on account of its exorbitant price, in mini. 
ture; and is the ſettling of the water into 
which cochineal, conan, and antour have bet 
ſteeped. , 
CARNAGE, /. [rarn % Fr. Q 
havock, or heaps 1 n 10 NR 
CA'RNAI., a. [charne!, Fr.] procees;: 
from, or belonging to the fleſhly part of a. 
oppoſed to ſpiritzal, Figuratively, ſenſual, lut- 
ful, lecherous, voluptuous, | 
CARNALITY, /. luſt, wantonne{s, pre. 
penſity to luſt; unchaſte pleaſure, F:gurts 
tively, immerſcd in ſenſuality, 
CA'RNALLY, ad. in a Stols, ſanſual man- 
ner, oppoſed to ſpiritual. 
CARNARVON, a town of Carnarwn- 
ſhire, in N. Wales, with a market on Satur- 
days, and four fairs, viz. on Feb. 25, May 16, 
Aug. 4, and Dec. 5, for cattle and peclay 
ware. It is commodiouſly ſeated on the fe. 
ſhore, and has a proſpect into the Ille of 
Angleſca, It is a place of great ſtrength, as 
well by nature as art, being turrounded on all 
ſides, except the E. with the {ra and tus f- 
vers. It had a ſtrong aſtle, now in ruin; 
and has only one pariſh church, but the houles 
and ſtreets are tolerably handſome; It has the 
title of an earldom ; and ſends one membe to 
parliament : is governed by the conſtable of 
the caſtle, who, by patent, is always my, 
Itis 2514 miles N. W. of London. 
CARNA*RVONSHIRE, a county of N. 
Wales, 50 miles in length, 13 in breadth, and 
bounded on the N. and W. by the ſea, on the 
S. by Merionethſhire, and on the E. by Den- 
bighſhire, The air is ſharp and cold, it bring 
full of high mountains, lakez, and 6653 
however, there are ſeveral fruitful dottom! 
and pleaſant valleys, which feed ſheep, © 
ang goats; and its rivers are ſull of fiſh, k 
contains 2765 houſes, 16790 inhabitants f 
pariſhes, and fix market towns. The þighth 
mountain is called Snowdon-hill, mo 
boggy on the top, and has two lakes fu , 
fiſh. The ſheep which feed on dhe m_ 
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CAR 


he ſweeteſt mutton in Wales. It 
liament, one ſor the 

ends two members to par | 9 89 8 

oo and one for Carnarvon, which 1s the 

, 
ne al town. b 

PO ARNA'TION, J. from care, Lat. ] in 

Botany, 4 ſpecies of the clove-gillyflower. In 

Painting, a lively red colour, reſembling that 


of fleſh newly cut. 
CARNELION, 
nelian | in Natural 


it viell! 


J. [improperly ſpelt cor- 
Hiſtory, a precious ſtone, 
* e are three ſpecies, a red, a yel- 
A. ron hap the 25 ſort is again ſubdi- 
vided into two ſpecies, the pale being called the 
female, and the deep red the male carnelion 
CARNIVAL, .. [carnawal, Fr.] the ſeafon 
of mirth and luxury celebrated by the Italians, 
and eſpecially at Venice, laſting from 'T weltth- 
dar to Lent, and attended with balls, feaſts, 
operas, concerts, and every thing which pomp, 
oftentation, or feſtivity can furniſh. 
CARNIVOROUS, 4. | from care and wore, 
Lat.] eating fleſh, or that which lives on fleſh, 
CARNO'SITY, .. [carnefite, Fr. ] in Sur. 
gery, a fleſhy excreſcence z a fungous or proud 
fleth, 
CA'RNOUS, 4. [carneus, Lat.] fleſhy, 
applied to animals. In Botany, a ſoft ſub- 
ſlance ſimilar to that of fleſh in animals, 
CA'ROL, g. [carvo, Ital.] a ſong of joy, 
exultation, or feſtivity, applied to the ruſtic 
anthems of country fingers at Chrftmas; any 
kind of ſong, 

To CAROL, v. u. [ carolare, Ital.] to ſing 
with great joy and feſtivitys, Actively, to 
praiſe in anthems or ſongs, 

CAROLINA, a large country of North 
America, comprehending North and South 
Carolina and Georgia, which are Engliſh ſet- 
tlements, Itis bounded on the N. by Virginia, 
on the E. by the Ocean, on the S. by Florida, 


as and on the W. by Louiſiana, lying between 30 
ll and 35 degrees N. lat, The chief produce is 
Ne tobacco, indigo, and rice; but they are at- 
53 tempting to breed ſilk- worms for the prod uc- 
les tion of filk, Thry have a much more exten- 
he ie trade than formerly, and it is ſtill capable 
10 of great improvements. The animals, trees, 
of krone, and plants, are much the ſame as in 
0 Virginia; particularly wild animals reſembling 
a bull, with very long hair, ſhort legs, large 

. | docies, and great bunches on their backs near 
2nd the ſhoulders, Their horns are black and 
0 mort, and they have a great beard under their 
| muzzles, and ſo much hair on their heads 
ing that it hides their eves, which Lives them a 
"i hideous look, They have bears, whoſe fleh 
- n and they make hams 
ir legs. des theſe they have cat-a- 

Mountains, wild cats, wolves, a fort of ty gers 
6) de wers, ctters, muſc rar bf 4.4. 
del Minxe:, water. 5 toe aan Maggs 
51 eiern: 2 rate, a kind of rabbits, elks, 
14 der rend bn ef 220 3 lee, fallow 
0 of forts of rats Ti 'quirrele, foxes, and two 
I ats. e birds are ſo numerous, 


Wat it would be tedleus even ts mention their 


CAR 


names; and there are many ſorts of fiſh, quite 
unknown in theſe parts ot the world. Their 
fruits and trees are much the ſame as in Vir- 
einia, and they have ſome of the beſt kind of 
fruits tranſplanted from Europe, whith thrive 
very well, The native Amcizcans are of the 
lame ſhape, colour, and ſtature, as in the other 
parts of America; they being all of a red cop- 
per complexion, with coarſe black hair, and 
no beards; and here, as in other places, cach 
man has ſeveral wives, The other commodi- 
ties of Carolina net yet mentioned, are corn, 
naval ſtores, and ſkins; which laſt they pur- 
chaſe of the native Americans. 

CARO'/USAL, /. {corofizal] a feſtival, or 
holiday, celebrated with mirth, pomp, and 
teſlivity. 

To CA'ROUSE, f carcize] v. n. | caroaſſer, 


Fr.] to drink freely. Actively, to drink to; 
to drink a health. 


CARO'USE, [carwize] . a drinking 
match; a large draught, 
CARO'USER, | carciuzer] g. one who 


drinks freely; a toper. 

CARP, /. [carpe, Fr. ] a large freſh-water 
fiſh, remarkable for its being able to live a long 
time out of water, 

To CARP, v. n. [carpe, Lat. ] to cenſure, 
find fault with, or blame, including the idea of 
forwardneſs and reproach. 

CA'RPENTER, ſ. [cbarpentier, Fr.] one 
who performs the ſereral offices of cutting, 
joining, flooring, or other wood-work, rela- 
tive to houſes, buildings, or ſhips, 

CARPENTRY, /. the art of building ei- 
ther houſes or ſhips with wood. 

CA'RPER, ſ. a pet ſon fond of raifing ob- 
jections; a caviller, or cenforious perſon, 

CA'RPET, /. [tarpet, Belg.] a covering of 
ſtuff or other materials, commonly ſpread over 
tables, or laid on floors. The phraſe of a 
thing's being on the carpet, is to expreſs its be- 
ing in hand, in debate, or the object of con- 
ſideration. 

To CARPET, v. @. to ſpread with a car- 
pet. Figuratiyely, applied with great clegance 
to the earth, to embelliſh or adora with flow- 
ers and herbs. 

CA*RPING, pare. fond of cavilling; raiſ- 
ing objections, or fading fault; cenſorious; 
captious. | 

CA'RPINGLY, ad. in a captious and cen- 
ſorious manner. N 

CA RRAT, ſ. See CaRATr. 

CA'RRAWAY, /. See CAN AWw AN. 

CA'RRIAGE, [in pron. the laſt à is drop- 
ped] / (carriage, wr) a vehicle uſed to cone 
vey perſons or goods from one place to anos; 
ther; the act of conveying things from one 
place to another; the price paid tor the con- 
vcying of goods. Figuratively, perfonal addreſs 
and behaviour; conduct, or praétices; pro- 
ceedings, or the manner of tranfatting any at» 
fair. "The carriage of a cavnen is tne frame of 
timber on which it is mounted. 


4, 


* 


CARRICK 
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CARRICR, a county of Scotland, bounded 
tw the Frith of Clyde on the N. W. and Gallo- 
way on the S. Bargeny is the capital town, 

CARRIER, ſ. one who conveys or moves 
a thing from one place to another; one who 
conveys goods from one town or place to ano- 
ther. In Natural Hiftory, a ſpecies of pi- 
gens, fo called from their carrying letters, &c, 
tied to their necks, to the place where they 
were bred, be it ever fo remote. 

CA'RRION, /. [charegre, Fr.] the fleſh of 
a dead carcaſs; and putrified fleſh not fit for 
food. Figuratively, a coarſe, groſs, diſagree- 
able perſon; a term of reproach. 

CA'RRION, a. relating to a dead or pu- 
trined carcaſs ; feeding on dead carcaſſes. 

CA'RROT, .. [carete, Fr. ] a garden root; 
of which there are two ſorts, the yellow and 
the orange; the laſt of which is reckoned by 
much the better, 

CARROTY, 3. red, applied to red haired 
people, from the reſemblance ot the colour of 
their hair to that of a carrot, 

To CARRY, v. a. | charier, Fr. ] to remove 
a thing from one place to anotherz to convey, 
tranſport, bear; to gain in competition, or 
rather re ſiſtance; to behave, conduct, obtain, 
import, ſupport, ſuſtain. Uſee with ef, to 
kill or put an end to a perſon's life, To carry 
en, to proſecute, continue, or perſevere in an 
underiaking, notwithſtanding all oppoſitions. 

cined with tbrevgh, to ſupport, or enable a 
perſon to ſuſtain and ſurmount. 

CART, /. [cart, Brit.] a land- carriage, 
with two wheels, drawn by horſes, Figura 
Avely, any vehicle or carriage. 

CARTE BLANCHE, . [Fr. ] a blank pa- 
per; a paper or inſtrument to be filled up with 
fuch terms and conditions as the perſon to 
whom it is ſent thinks fit, 

CA'RTEL, /. ſcarce, Fr.] certain terms or 
ſtipulations ſettled between perſons at variance. 
In War, applied to the corxitions made by 
enemies for the mutual exchange of priſoners. 

CA'RTER, ſ. one who drives, and gets his 
living by driving a cart, 

CARTE'SIANS, /. a: ſect of philoſophers 
who adhere to the opinions advanced by Des 
Cortes, and founded on the two following 
principles; the one metaphyſical, the other 
phyſical; the firſt is, Irie, tber efore I am, 
the other is, that nothing exit but ſul fiance. 
The frſt of thete principles is zefuted by Mr. 
Locke; the cther, by the principles of the 
Newtonian philoſophy. 

CARTHU'SIANS, . a religious order 
founded by one Bruno, in the year 1080, 
Their rules are very levere. They are not to 
gs out of therr cells, except to church, without 
leave of their ſuperiors; nor ſpeak to any per- 
ſon „il hout leave. They muſt not keep any 
portion of their meat or drink till next day; 
their beds are of ſtraw, covered with a felt; 
their cloxtbing, tue hair cloths, two cowls, 
two pair of hoe, 2::4-a cloak, all coarie, In 


AN 
the refectory, they are to keep their eyes 
the diſh, their hands on the table, their a4 
tention on the reader, and their hearts . 
God. Women are not allowed to come i 
their churches. * 
CA'RTILAGE, /. | cartilage, Lat, ] in Ans 
tomy, a ſmooth, ſolid, uniform, elaſtic ſub. 
ſtance, fofter than a bone, but more ſolid than 
any other part, without cavities for marrgy 
or any nerves or membranes for ſenſation, * 

CARTILAGFNEOUS, or CARTILY. 
GINOUS, 2. conſiſting of cartilages. 
CA'RTMEL, atown of Lancaſhire, with 4 
market on Mondays, and two fairs, on Whir. 
Monday, and the firſt Tueſday after Oftoher 
23, for pedlars ware. It is ſeated among the 
hills called Cartmel-Fells, not far from the ſe; 
and near the river Kent; adorned with a ve; 
handſome church, built in the form of a ccf 
like a cathedral. The market is well ſupplieg 
with corn, ſheep, and fiſh. It is 2581 miles 
N, N. W. ot London. 

CARTO'ON, /. [cartone, Ital.] in Paint. 

ing, a drawing or ſketch upon ſtrong paper, to 
be chalked-through upon a wall, in order to be 
inted in freſco. 
CARTO'UCH, [ cartsecb] /. [cartouche,Fr,] 
a caſe of wood threes inches thick at the hot- 
tom, girt round with marlin, containing 3; 
muſket-balls, and fix or eight balls of iron of 
a pound weight; being fired out of a hobit, or 
{mall mortar, for the defence of. a pals; like. 
wiſe uſed for a cartridge. | 

CAR TRA GE, or CA'RTRIDGE, /. [car- 
touche, Fr. ] a charge of powder wrapped up in 
thick paper, paſte-board, or parchment, for 
charging fire-arms with the greater expedition, 

CA'RTULARY, /. | from chart, Lat.] : 
place where papers or records are kept, _ 

To CARVE, v. a. ¶ ceorſan, Sax. ] to cut 
or divide into ſeveral parts. Alſo, to diſſect or 
cut up a fowl or joint of meat at a table, Allo, 
to-cut flowers, knots, figures, or other be- 
vices, in wood or ſtone, Likewiſe, to chuſe 
one's own part. 

CA'RVER, ſ. one who forms ſtatues, or 
other likeneſſes, in wood, ſtone, or mardle, 
In Cookery, one who cuts the meat. 

CA'RVING, /. the art of cutting 1m2g5, 
or other likeneſſes in wood, ſtone, or Mat- 
ble. 

CARU'NCLE, /. [caruncula, Lat.] in Ant 
tomy, a little piece of fleſh. The cars 
ach. ymales are two ſmall eminences in the lu 
ner corners of the eyes. 3 

CA Rus, /. in Medicine, is 2 ſpecies © 
the apopl bei deprivation of ſenſe and 

poplexy, being a depri 
motion, affecting the whole body; yet the nd 
culty of reſpiration is till left; in ſhort, th 
Carus differs little from a lethargy+ 

CARYA'TIDES, /. in Architectute, K 
kind of order of columns or pilaſters, uſed f 
the ancients, made in the form or pn 
women, dreſſed in long robes, and ſervi%; 
ſupport the entablement. 
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CASCADE, /- [ caſcade, Fr. 


] a fall of wa- 


gher to a lower place. They are 


| or artificial, : 
caiſſe, Fr.] ſomething made to 
n a thing; a covering, ſheath, 


ter from a hi 
either natura 


CASE, . . 
| cover or contal 


or box. 
. | cajus, 
= SE, be, circumſtance, or ſtate of a 
ſon ; the fate of a thing. In Phyſic, the 
er » the body ; uſed with the particle in, 
| 28 word good, fat or plump; and with 
. bad, lean or emaciated. In Law, 
— repreſentation of any fact, queſtion, W the 
whole arguings o? counſel on a particular point 
or circumſtance of a trial, Caſe, in Grammar, 
implies the various changes which nouns in 
Greek and Latin undergo 1n their ſeveral num- 
hers, to expreſs the ſeveral views or relations 
under which the mind conſiders things with 
regard to one another. In caſe implies, it it 
Om v. 4. to put in a caſe or cover. 
Figuratively, to ſurround or incloſe, like a 
cafe. In Building, to cover with materials 
4*Ferent from thoſe in the inſide. To ſkin, 
or ſtrip off the ſkin, Neuterly, to repreſent 
an affair in all the various lights it will bear; 
to put caſes. E 

To CASE-HA'RDEN, v. a. to prepare iron, 
ſo as to render its outward ſurface hard, and 
capable of reſiſting the file or any edged tool. 

Ca'SEMATE, or CATZ EM ATE, /. in 
Fortification, a certain retired platform in the 
flank of a baſtion, for the defence of the moat 
or face of the oppoſite baſtion ; a kind of vaul: 
or arch of ſtone- work. 

CA'SEMENT, f. [caſamento, Ital.] a win- 
dow opening upon hinges, : 
| CA'SEOUS, a. [caſ as, Lat.] ſomething 

like cheeſe; cheeſy. 

S CA'SERN, /, a little room or lodgment 
erected between the rampart and the houſes, 
in a fortified town, for the eaſe of the gar- 
riſon. 

CASH, /. [eaiſe, Fr.] in Commerce, the 
ready money a perſon is poſſeſſed of. 

CASHYER, [caſprer] /. a perſon who 
keeps the money at a banker's, or any public 
| office, 

To CASHIER, [caſheer] v. a. to diſcard 
to deprive a perſon of his place or poſt tor ſome 
mal-practice. 

CASK, ſ. [caſque, Fr.] a round hollow cy- 
Cloidal veſſel, uſed for keeping liquors, pro- 
Vilions, or dry goods. 

CA'SKET, ſ. a ſmall box for jewels, or 
things of ſmall dimenſions, but great value, 
LFiguratively, any thing which contains ſome- 
tung of great value. 

CASPIAN SEA, a great lake or ſea of 
Ala, bounded by the country ot the Calmuck 
ow on the N. by Bocharia and part of 
by So the E, by another pait ot Perka on the 
* Kreer of Perſia and Circaſſia on 
© WW, being about 40 miles in length from 


Lat.] the outward or ex- 


CAS 

N. to S. and 300 in breadth from E. to W. 
Several great rivers fall into this ſea, and yet 
it never ſeems to increaſe, though it has no 
communication with any other ſea. It is ſomg= 
times very dangerous for ſailors, though it hath 
no obſervable tide. It abounds in fiſh, which 
are thought to be better than in other ſeas, 
Lon. from 49. to 55. E. lat. from 37. to 47. N. 

CASSA”TION, ſ. in Civil Law, the an- 
nulling or abrogating any procedure, 

CA'SSAVI, or CA'SSADA, f an Ame- 
rican plant, long and thick, of which the 
Americans make a kind of bread, ſaid to be 
a wholeſome and nouriſhing food, 

CA'SSIA, ſ. in Botany, a tree growing in 
Alexandria and in the Weſt-Indies, affording 
a clammy ſubſtance, uſed in the ſhops for a 
purge. Likewiſe, a fragrant ſpice, ſuppoſed 
to be the bark of a tree very like cinnamon. 

CA'SSOCK, J. acloſe, long garment, worn 
by clergymen, when in their robes, under 
their gown. | | 

To CAST, v. a. [preter and part. paſſive 
caft] [ kaſter, Dan. ] to throw with the hand; 
to throw a net; to throw dice, or lots; to 
throw in wreſtling ; to let fall; to expoſe; to 
ſhed, to moult; to condemn in a trial or law- 
ſuit; to lay aſide, as unfit to wear; to have 
an abortion, as a cow, when the links her 
calf ; to compute, reckon, calculate; to con- 
trive, or plan out; to form or model a thing 
in a mould with melted metals. To caſt afide, 
to lay by as uſeleſs. Uſed with down, to fling 
or throw from a high place. Ji caſt an eye, 
to glance, or look at. To caft a light, to reflect, 
or impart. Joined with away, to wreck or 
ſhipwreck, applied to ſea-affairs. To be caſt 
down, to be diſconfolate, low- ſpirited, or de- 
jected on account of ſome misfortune, Uſed 
with out, to ſpeak, give vent to, or utter with 
raſhneſs and vehemence. Uſed with upon, to 
be driven by violence of the wind, or ſtreſs of 
weather. Uſed with off, to diſcard; to diſ- 
burden one's ſelf of; ty leave behind. Neu- 
terly 1t implies, to contrive; to turn the 
thoughts ; to admit of a form, by caſting; to 
Warp. 

CAST, /. the act of throwing a thing at a 
diſtance by the hands. A ſpecimen, or ſtroke; 
a particular motion of the eye; a throw, or 
chance of a throw, at dice; a mould, a form, 
In Painting, a ſhade or tendency to any colour, 
Exterior appearance, Manner; air; mien. 

CA'STANET, /. a mufical inſtrument, 
made of two little round pieces of wood or 
ivory, hollowed like a ſpoon, faſtened to the 
thumb, and beat with the middle finger, ſer- 
ving to direct the time and meaſure of the 
dances; nſed by the Moors, Spaniards and 
Bohemians. 

CA'ST-AWAY, ſ. a perſon that is in- 
volved in a multiplicity of misfortunes, and 
ſeemingly abandoned by Providence. 

CA'STELLAIN, ſ. [ce lano, Sp n.] the 


conſtable of a cattle, 
| CA'S- 
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CA'STELLANY, /. the manor or lord- 
Hip belonging to a caſtle, or the territory of 
a City, or town. 

CA'STELLATED, 3. incloſed within a 
building, or fortified place. 

CA'STER, /. one who flipgs or throws. 

Arithmetic, one who calculates. 

CASTIGA'”TION, /. f coftigatro, Lat.] pu- 
niſhment inflifted an a perſon in order to make 
him amend his fauks ; penance, diſcipline, or 
correctian. 

CA'STIGATORY, 3. puniſhing, to make 
a perion amend. * 


CA'STING-NET, ſ. a net which is ſpread 1 is a medicine much eſteemed, 


throwing it in the water, uſed in fiſhing. 
CASTLE, . { caftellum, Lat.] a place or 
edifice fortified by art or nature to defend a 
town or city from an enemy. Caſtles in the air, 
imply ſome chimerical project. 

CASTLE-ACRE, a 'town in Norfolk, 


whoſe fairs are held April 18, and July 25, 


for toys, &c. 

CASTLE-CARY, a town of Somerſetſhire, 
with a market on Tueſdays, and three fairs, 
en Midlent Tueſday, May 1, and Whit- 
Tueſdav, for bullocks and ſheep. It is 12 
miles S. E. of Wells, and 117 W. by 8. 
of London. | | 

CASTLE-COMR, a town in Wiltſhire, 
ſo called from its old caſtle. It formerly 
bad a market, now diſuſed; but has a fair, 
on May 4, for horned cattle, ſheep, and 
borſes. It is 17 miles N. W. of Chippenham, 
and 12 N. N. E. of Bath. 

CASTLE-HEDINGHAM, a village in 
Eſſex, three miles N. of Halſted, with one 
fair, on May 3, for cattle and toys. 

CASTLE-RISING, a town in the county 
of Norfolk, which had a market, now diſ- 
uſed on account of its harbour being choaked 
up with ſand ; and for the ſame reaſon it has 
no fairs: it is, however, 2 mayor-town, and 
ſends two members to parliament. The caftle, 
whence it has its name, is ſtill ſtanding; and 
here is an alms-houte for 24 poor widows, It 
is 102 miles N. N. E. of London. 

CA'STILETOWN, the capital of the iſle of 
Man, ſeated on the S. W. part of the iſland. 
It has a ſtrong caſtle, but of no great impor- 
tance, on account of its diftance from the 
rocky and ſhallow harbour. . 

CA'STLE-SOAP, ſ. a corruption of Caſtil 
#ap. 

CA4A'STLING, ſ. the young of a brute ani- 
mal, which is f before its time. 

C ASTON, a tuw:i in the county of Nor- 
folk, with a market on Tueſdays, and three 
fairs, on January 10, April 14, and Auguft 
2.3, for ſxcep, and petty chapmens wares, It 
js 1121 miles N. E. of London. 

CA'STOR, ſ. See CAi05 TER, 

CA'STOR, ,. a beaver, an amphibious 
animal. the fret of which have fve toes, and 
the hinder ones ſortatd tor luimming, with a 


black, flat, and oval fil, In Atronomy, 


Ts 
moiety of the conſtellation of Gemin: 
allo Apollo. 1 5 Ulleq 

CAS THOR and PoLLUX, .; 

logy, a fiery meteor, which es Meteo, 
form of one, two, or three haj;s 
to ſome port of a ſhip. When ſeen 
is named Helena, and ſhews that th 
part of a ſtorm is yet to come 
called Caftoy and Pullux, and p 
tion of a ſtorm. + 
CASTO'REUM, /. [Lat.] in p 
a liquid matter contained — in dend 
but in little bags, near the anus of the Cane 


, adherin 
ſingle, it 
e ſevere 
3 when doudle 
ortends a ce. 


aſter, 


"ur g of e 
in hytteric caſes, and in all de os 2 


nerves, in epilepſies, palſies, and all a; 
of that kind. ; and all disorder 


* CASTR RIG v. 4. Leatt. Lat.] u 
geld. Figuratively, to cut 
any book. f . 
CASTRA'TION, /. gelding. 
CASTRAMETA'TION, .. 
Lat.] the art of — gs (*4franaiy 
CASUAL, [kdzual} a. [caſvel, Fr ] ſome. 
thing done without deſign; ſomething hap 
pening contrary to the common lays of natur, 
| CA'SUALLY, [kaxuglly] ad. in an act. 
dental manner; without deſign ; by chance, 
CA'SUALTY, 2 fe an event th 
is not foreſeen, or intended, iguratively, an 
accident which puts an end to a perſon's HAY 
CA'SUIST, Lui! hf. [ caſviſte, Er. ] one 
who ſtudies and reſolves nice pints in caſes of 
conſcience. 
CASUPFSTICAL, [ zazuiftical] a. brlongug 
to caſes of conſcience, or practical pany 0 
ethics. | 
CA'SUISTRY, [Ay] [, the ſcience 
employed about caſes of conſcience, or nice 
points in practical divinity or ethics. 
CAT, /. Icbat, Fr. ] a domeſtic animal,which 
catches mice, reckoned the loweſt order of the 
lion ſpecies, and ſuppoſed to ſee in the dark, 
or with the leaſt glimmering of light, which 
may be owing to the faculty it has of c. 
tracting and dilating the pupil of the eye in 
an extraordihary manner, Cat in the pan, 1 
phraſe uſed for a perſon's changing ſides, and 
oppoſing that intereſt which he before pro- 
moted. Cat «nine tails, a whip with nine 
laſhes, uſed in poniſhins criminals. 
CATACHRE'SIS, [tatakreefie] ſ. [2274 
xenzus, Or.] in Rhetoric, is, when 3 wl, 
whoſe natural meaning is gocd and innocent, 
is uſed abuſively ; as, you are @ pretty ſel 
indeed, meaning, you are a ſad wretch, 
| CATACHRE'STICAL, a. applied to lat 
zuage, improper ; far-fetched; forced, 
CA'TACOMBS, /. fuars and 20½47u Ot; 
grottoes or ſubterraneous cavities for the bur) 
of the dcad. 3 
CATACOU'STICS, , | »a7z and 2a. C. 
the C.ience of reflecting ſounds or echoes, it 
CATALEPSIS, ſ. Tr, Gr.] . 


; 


4 


appears in the | 


. : : Fred, in 1} 
caſe, by w hich the patient 18 render: hu 


W EE. 


„ ww © MH I» 


— 
Fo 


PAC 


1 150 and ſenſeleſs, and conti- 
ſame poſture he was 1n when the 
with his eyes open, but with 
derſtanding. 


zuſtant, mot 
— in the 
ft ſeized him, 
ef CU, [caralzg] [- LA,, 
G ] a liſt or particular caumeration of things 
op order, wherein they are mentioned in 
Pp ticles. 
Ken MITE, . a perſon kept by the an- 
cient Romans, oe the modern ltalians, for 
vileſt of purpoies, 
 CATAMOUNTAIN, J. 
bling a cat. 
nn AP HRACT, [katafraf)] [. [cata- 
pbrs.7a, Lat.] a horteman completely armed. 
EC TAPLASM, jo Larne, Gr.] 
e. 
g C Tapubr, or CATAPU LTA Tt : [Lat.] 
a military engine invented by the Syrians, tor 
tones, and 8 2 darts or 
:voling of 10 Or 12 feet in length : 
CATARACT, { [Aa rafax rn, Gr.] in Na- 
tural Hiſtory and oſmography, a precipice in 
the middle of a tiver, cauſed by a rock ſtop- 
ping its ſtream, from whence the water falls 
with great violence and noiſe. Among the 
molt remarkable are thoſe of the Nile in Afri- 
ca, and Danube in Europe; and that of Nia 
ta in America, In Medicine, a total. or 
partial loſs of fight. 8 
CATA'RRH, [kartdr] . [from xa], 
Gr.] in Medicine, a defluxion of ſerous mat- 
ter from the head on the mouth, aſpera arteria, 
and the lungs, arifing from a cold, or dimi- 
nution of inſenſible perſpiration, which occa- 
ſions irritations. 
CAT RNRHAL, or CATA'RRHOUS, 3. 
proceed! ng from a catarrh. 
CATA'STROPHE, [kargftrofſy] ſ. [nara- 
| gpopn, Gr.] in Poetry, the change or revolu- 


a fierce and wild 


throwing 


* 


4 tion in the laſt act of a play, or the turn which 
hy $ unravels the intrigue, and concludes the piece. 
ns Figuratively, a dreadful evegt or accident, 
N which terminates in a perſon's ruin, miſery, 


or death, 


whittic, with a pea included in its infide, 
| made uſe of at play-houſes, to hinder an actor 
from proceeding in his part, and to ſhew diſ- 
avprovation of any dramatic performance. 

To CATCH, v. a. [preter, I catebed, or 
faugbt, I bawe catched, or bave caugbt.] | ket- 
ſen,Belp.] to ſeize or lay hold on ſuddenly with 
the hand, Figuratively, to intercept any thing 
a mation. To purſue or take any thing that is 


running from one; to receive any falling body, 
or prevent it fro 


wo | : m reaching the ground; to 

| 2. diſeaſe by infection; to contract; to 
97) . ddenly ; to captivate, charm, or ſeize 
afd %y 2 alluding to the taking prey in 


3 d neuterly, to be infectious; to 
pread by contagion, F iguratively, to ſpread 


vr increaſe from one to another, applied to 
Podies or thin 


7 88 which lie near one andther. 
a a CH, þ. the act of ſeizing any, thing 
wy "en Hey, or hides; the poſture proper for 


 CA'TCAL, [karkaul] ſ. a kind. of ſhort 


CAT 


ſeizing an advantage taken; hold laid on the 
thing caught; profit; a ſhort interval of action. 
A taint; any thing which faſtens by a ſudden 
ipring, or by entering into a loop or cavity. Ig 
Muſic, a ſhort ſong, containing ſome merry tune, 

CATCHER, ſ. one who catches, or that 
in which any thing is caught. 

CA'TCH-POLL, /. at preſent a word of 
reproach and contempt for a bailift, or his fol- 
lowers ; formerly uſed without reproach for 
a ſetjeant at mace, or any other, who uſed to 
arreſt men upon any juft cauſe. 

CA*TCH-WORD, J. in Printing, the word 
under the laſt line, at the corner of a page, 
with which the next page begins. | 

CATECHETICAL, Lhatehetical] a. | from. 
rewe, Gr. | conſiſting of queſtions and an- 

wers. 

CATECHE”TICALLY, @, by way of queſ- 
tions and anſwers, 

To CA'TECHISE, [katektize] v. a. [xavy- 
xiv, Or.] to aka perion queſtions in order 
to diſcover ſecrets; to examine, interrogate, ot 
queſtion, 

CA TECHISER, fkarekizer] ſ. one whe 
teaches a perion, or tries whether he can ſay 
nis catechm; one who queſtions, examines, 
or endeavours to make diſcoveries by queſtions, 


| 


1 


ing to the liturgy of the church of England, 
an inttitution to be learned by every perſon, 
befor: he is biought to be confirmed by the 
biſlop, Our courch-catechiſm is drawn up 
after the primicive manner, by way of queſtion 
and anſwer. Originally it contained no more 
than a repetition of the Baptiſmi Vos, the 
Creed, and the Lord's Prayer; but king 
James I. ordered the biſhops to add to it a ſhort 
and plain explication of the ſacraments. 

| CA'TECHIS „ {[karekift) ,. LTC dg, 
Gr. ] one wh» teaches or inſtructs perſons in 
the firſt principles of religion, by way of queſ- 
tion and anſwer, 

CATECIHU'MEN, [ barekimen | ſ. | names 
X&x45vec, Gr.] in the Primitive Church, a cans 
didate for baptiſm. 

CATECHUME'NICAL, 
a. belon..ing to a catechumen. 

CATEGORICAL, 4. poſitive ; abſolute; 
affirmative ; adequate, 

CATEGURICALLY, ad. in a poſitive, 
expreſs, ab{oiute m2nner. 

CA'VEGORY, /. (ru,, Gr.] in Lo- 
gie, a ſyſtem or aſſemblage of all the beings 
ranged under one kind or geaus, cailed in La- 
tun a predicament. 

CATENA'RIAN, a. [from catena, Lar.] 
relating to a chain ; reſembling a chain. In 
Mathematics, the Catenarian Curve is formed 
by a rope or chain hanging freely between two 
| points whereon its extremities are4aſtened, 

CATENA'TION, /. [from catena, Lat. 
the act of linking together, or connecli ag like 
a chain. 

To CA TER, v. „to jruvid- food; to 
buy in vituals, CA'TER. 


| 


[ tatckumenikal] 


CATECHISM, [e . is, accord -- 


SA 


CA TERER, /. a man employed to pro- 
vide and buy in victuals for a family. 

| CA'TERESS, /. a woman who buys in 
proviſions for a family. 

CATERPILLAR, /. in Natural Hiſtory, 
a reptile, from whence butterflies or moths 
are produced, covered with hair, formed of 
annular ſcales, having ſmall holes on its fides 
for reſpiration, with ſeveral feet, and furniſhes 
with a glutinous ſubſtance, which it emits 
from its mouth, and makes uſe of as ropes to 
deſcend from any height. 

To CATER WA'UL, v. ». to make a noiſe. 
like cats in their rutting time. Figuratively, 
to make a diſagreeable noiſe z to abandon one's 
ſelf to luſt. 

CATES, /. [atter, Belg.] nice and elegant 
food ; cakes ; or rich diſhes, 

CA'T-HARPINGS, /. ſmall ropes in a 
Hip, running on little blocks from one ſide of 
the throuds to the other, near the deck. 

CATHA'RTIC, or CATHA'R TICAL, 
4. [xa947ix2;, Gr.] cleanſing. Applied in 
Medicine to purges, or thoſe medicines which 
cleanſe the body by ſtool; but in a more ex- 
tenſive ſenſe, to all kindgof medicines which 
cleanſe the body. Figurarively, any thing 
which cleanſes the body from impurities. 

CATHA'RTICALNESS, /. the quality of 
cleanfing, or purging. | : 
 CA'THEAD, ſ. in Natural Hiſtory, a fof- 
file, confiſting of nodules with leaves in it, of 
an iron fone, and found in the rocks near 
Whitehaven, in Cumberland. On board a 
ſhip, a piece of timber with two ſhivers at one 
end, having a rope and a block. 

CATHEDRAL, a. epiſcopal, or contain- 
ing the ſee or feat of a biſhop; belonging to 
a cathedral, | l 

CATHEDRAL, ſ. [ from xa, Gr. ] the 
chief church of a dioceſe, where the ſervice is 
ſung. | 

CA'THETER, ſ. [ xa87rp, Cr.] in Sur- 
gy, a hollow probe or inſtrument, uſually of 
filver, and ſometimes crooked, generally thruſt 
up the bladser to aſſiſt the diſcharge of urine, 
when the paſſage is ſtopt by the ſtone, or any 
other diſorder, 

CATHO'LICISM, , univerſality ; ſome- 
thing common to all of the ſame kind. 

CATHOLIC, a. [na$9:i2o;, Gr.] univer- 
ſal. Ulead ſometimes for true, in oppoſition to 
heretical or ſchiſmatical. Roman Catholic, is 
a title which the papiſts claim or arrogate to 
themſelves. Catholic king, or majefly, is the 
title of the king of Spain. 

CATHO'LICON, /. in Medicine, a reme 
dy which cures all diſorders, 
tliat which is an univerſal preſervat. ve. 


CA'TKINS, ſ. imperfe&t flowers hanging 


from trees, like a rope or cat's tail. 


CA'TLING, ſ. | fats leins, Teut.] in Sur- 


gery, a diſmembering knife, uſed fur cutting | 
In Bo- in a rock, or under ground, 


eff any corrupted part of the body, 


tans, the dyuwa or mol: growing about waluat- 


wecs, refembling the hair of à cat, 


trics, or viſion by reflection. 


Figuratively, 


CAV 


CATO'PTRICAL, 'a, relating to cry. 

CATOPTRICS, ſ. IA 
doctrine of reflex del From ew eds) the 
which treats of, or delivers the laws * 1 
reflected from mirrors or poliſhed ſurfa f light 

CAT'S-EYE, ſ. among Jewellers 35 
of the opal kind, but far inferior to itind — 

CAT'S-SILVER, /. in Natural Hiftor, 
foſſile compoſed of plain, parallel gerd 0 
elaſtic plates, and of a yellow or golden Aub 
flvery, or black colour. » Vhite, 

CA'TSTREET, a town in 
fairs are held April 14, and RE * 
tle 55. Lie wares, * 

x E, ſ. a collective nc 
footed ak hard which ſerve ther "4 — 
the ground, or for food to mankind; ow 
guiſhed into black cattle, which compreh 1 
| horſes, oxen, bulls, cows, and their i 
and likewiſe into ſmall cattle, under wie? 
are comprehended rams, ewes, lambs, go; 
wrench dent He 
3 pt, as it places the hum 
pecies on a level with brutes, 

CAVALCA'DE, /. [cawalcade, Fr. ] a yon. 
pous proceſſion on horſeback, or in coaches, 

CAVALVER, [ cawalter] fe [ cavalier Fr. 
a knight, gentleman, or ſoldier who rides 0 
horſeback ; a horſeman, Figuratively, a tem 
of reproach given to thoſe who adhered to king 
Charles in the great rebellion, 

CAVALTER, a. gay, ſprightly, warlike, 
brave, generous, polite. Sometimes in 2 quite 
contrary ſenſe, i. e. proud, haughty, diſdzinfil, 

CAVALTERLY, ad. in a brave or p6. 
lite manner, But, by the writers in kin 

Charles's time, uſed for a diſdainful, haughty, 
and arrogant manner. X 

CA'VALRY, /.[cavalerie, Fr.] ſoldiers who 
fight and march on horſeback, divided into ho 
and dragoons. The horſe never ſerve but a 
horſeback, being named likewiſe troopers, u 
| beawy cavalry, The dragoons fight either on 
| horſeback or on foot, as occaſion requires, and 
are named light-horſe. When an army 
drawn up in battle array, the cavalry are poſt 
in the wings; and bodies of cavalry ranged 
order of battle, are termed ſqeadrons, 

To CA'VATE, v. a. [cavo, Lat.] to ſcoop 
bore, or dig any ſolid matter into a hollow; ® 
make hollow. ' | 
| CA'UDLE, /. [chavdeau, Fr.] a lu 
' ſometimes made with water, oatmeal, &c. ſont 
times with water, oatmeal, ſpices, anda ſmal 
| daſh of wine, uſed by women in their |ying 
being both diaphoretic and batſamic, and 1. 
' miniſtered with ſucceſs to thoſe who have ® 

(mall-pox. 
To CA'UDLE, v. 3. to make caudle; 4 
mix as caudle. Figuratively, to have the & 
fects or properties of caudle, 
CAVE, ſ. (cave, Fr.] a 


z 


. 


hollow place mat 


which tuns 18 
horizontal dirodion. F iguratively, * 


| 


hing · 
round, 


ſome litt 
We dig a Cave; 


tration, or 
nefice. Ee. 


place under ground. 


CAU 


Cynon. Cave is a habitation under 
made either by art or nature. Cel! is 
le dwelling raiſed above the ground, 
we build a Cell. 


To CAVE, v. u. to dwell in a cave, or 


(ybterraneous place, 


A'VEAT, /. [Lat.] in Law, a kind of 
= in the ſpiritual court to ſtop the pro- 


date of a will, the granting letters of admini- 


the inſtitution of aclerk to a be- 


Rall. Rep. 191. , 
CA'VERN, f. [caverna, Lat.] a hollow 


CA/\VERNED, 4. full of caverns ; hollow; 


| undermined. Figuratively, dwelling in a cavern, 


CA/VERNOUS, a. full of caverns, or hol- 


low places under ground. 


CAVETTO, /. [Ital.] a hollow member, 

or round concave moulding, Containing a qua- 
t or quarter of a circle. 

* vz Ox, ſ. a ſort of noſe-band, of 

iron, leather, or wood, clapt upon the noſe of 

I horſe to wring it, in order to ſupple and 

break him in. 12 

CAUGHT, [tar IParticiplepreterof CA Ten. 

CAVIA'RE, CAVEA TRE, or CAVIER, 


[/ ys. the hard roes of ſturgeon ſalted, made 


» ſmall cakes, and dried in the ſun. 

To CA'VIL, v. 2. to raiſe frivolous ob- 

jections. 

CA VIL, .. agroun dleſs or frivolous objection. 

CAVILLA'TION, or CA VILLING, /. a 

e1ſpoſition, inclination, or quality of railing 

eroundleſs objections, or finding fault with 

things without reaſon, 
CA'VILLER, /. one who makes ground- 

leſs, frivolous, or impertinent objections. 

CA'VILLINGLY, ad, objecting in a ground- 

leſs or frivolous manner, 

CA VILLOUS, 4. fond of objecting, or 

making groundleſs objections. 

CAVIN, /. [Fr.] a natural hollow, fit to 

cover a body of troops, and favour their ap- 

vroaches, 

CAVITY, J. [cevitas, Lat.] hollowneſs ; 

a hollow; a hollow place, 


CAUK, J. in Natural Hiſtory, a coarſe 
Ralky ſpar, 


in 


the qualities of cauk. 
CAUL, . Lcaul, Brit.] a kind of netting, 
or hair cap, uſed by women to incloſe their 
hair in; the hinder part of a woman's cap; 
the Gilk netting in the inſide of a Wig, on 
which the rows of curls are ſewed. Figura- 
tively, 2 kind of net. In Anatomy, the omen- 
tum, or reticulum, a membranc in the abdo- 
men. Likewiſe a membrane found on the 
bead of ſome children at their birth, 
CAULTFERQOUS, 4. in Botany, applied 
Winch plants as have a true alk. 
. 5 ankn. J. [ generally pronounced 
"ard. Lo Lee] in Botany, a ſpecies 
rm plant; was brought trom Cy- 
, d not red to ſuch perlection as to be 
in a Market till 1630, 


1 


CAURY, a. reſembling or partaking of! 


CAU 


CAU'SABLE, a. that which may e pro- 
duced or effected. 

CAU'SAL, &. relating to cauſes, 

CAUSA'TION, /. the act expreſſive of 
cauſing, _ 

CAU'SATIVE, a. that which expreſſes a 
cauſe or reaſon, | 

CAUSA'TOR, /. a cauſer; an author. 

CAUSE, [che ſin this word and its deri- 
vatives is uſually pronounced like =] /. | cauja, 
Lat.] that which makes a thing begin to be 
that which produces any thing. A firſt cauſe, 
is that which operates of itſelf, and from its 
own proper power or virtue, A ſecondary 
cauſe, is that which derives its power from 
tome other. Figuratively, the reaſon or mo- 
tive for any undertaking, la a Law Senle, 
the matter in diſpute, or ſubject of a law-ſuic ; 
ſometimes a law-ſuit, - 


To CAUSE, v. 6. to produce any effect; to 
effect. 

CAU'SELESS, à. derived from no cauſe, 
Without juſt grounds, reaſons, cr motives. 

CAU'SELESSLY, 4d. in a proundleſg 
manner; without foundation; without rea- 
ſon; unjuſtly, 

CAU'SER, ſ. he that produces, or the 
agent by which any thing is effected or pro- 
duced. 

CAU'SEY, or CAU'SEWAY, ſ. a maſ- 
ave collection of ſtones, Rakes, and faſcines, 
bricks, broken tiles, and lumber; or an cle- 
vation of viſcous earth well beaten together, 
ſerving as a narrow road er path in wet or 
marſhy places, | 

CAUSTIC, or CAU'STICAL, a. [| ay- 
Finde, Gr.] In medicine, that which operates 
like fire, both with reſpect to the heat it occa- 
ions, and the conſumption it cauſes in the 
parts to which it is applied. 

C AUS IIC, /. in Medicine, a remedy which 
operates like fire, by deſtroying the veiieis of 
the patt to which it is applied. It is uſed to 
eat off proud ficſh, fungus s, Ec. 

CA'UTELOUS. 2. [ cauteleux, Fr] wary, 
cautious, circumipet, Sometimes uſed in a 
bad ſenſe tor wily, cunning, treacherous. 

CAUTERIZA'TION, ſ. the act of con- 
ſuming f:: by burning hot irons, or cauſtic 
medicincs, : 

To CACTERIZE, 2. 4. [ cauter) er, Fr.] 
in Surgery, to eat or conſume a part by the ap- 
plicati n of a cautery. , 

CAUTERY, . See CavsTic. 

CA UTION, lunge . [cantio, Lat. ] a 
prudent manner of acting; warinets.z tore- 
ſight ; warning. 

CAUTIONARY, {idufoionary] a, given 
as a pledge, or a fecuiity. 

CA'U TIGUS, [Linus] 4. [ cautus, Lat.] 
guarding againit any luſpected trick; way; 
watchtul. 

CA'UTIJOQUSLY, [ kv /bioufly] ad. in @ 
wary manner, oppoſed tv raſhnets. 

CA'UTIOUSNESS [1g:phow/refs] . the 


Quality 


CEL 
quality of taking ſuch meaſures as may pre- 
vent any misfortune z a prudent, wary con- 
duet. 

To CAW, v. n. [formed from the found] 
to make a noiſe like a crow, raven, or rook, 

CA'WOUD, a town in the E. riding of 
Yorkſhire, with a market on Wedneſdays, 
and a fair on May 12, for cattle and wooden 
warez 12 miles S. of York, and 1861 N. W. 
of London. 

CA'XTON, a town in the county of Nor- 
folk, with a market on Tueſdays, and three 
fairs, on January 10, April 14, and Auguſt 28, 
for ſheep and petty chapmens wares. It is 
1124 miles N. E. of London. 

CA xTON, a town in Cambridgeſhire wich 
a market on Tueſdays, and two fairs, one on 
May 5, and the other on October 12, for ped- 
lars ware, It is but ſmall, though a pott- 
town, and a good thoroughfare ;z 10 miles W. 
by S. of Cambridge, and 49 N. of Lon- 
don. 

CA'YO, a village of Carmarthenſhire, in 
S. Wales, whick gives denomination to a 
hundred, It has two fairs, viz. on Auguſt z 1, 
and October 6, for cattle, horſes, and pedlars 
ware. 

To CEASE, v. 3. [ccfo, Lat. ] to forbear or 
diſcontinue an action or cuſtom a perſon 1s 
engaged in. To reft, uſed with from. Active - 
ly, to pat a ftop or an end to. SyxoNn, We 

fn: by putting the laſt hand to a work. We 
ceaſe in quitting it entirely, We leave off in 
diſcontinuing. 

CEASE, J. death, or extinction. 

CE*ASELESS, a. without ſtop, intermiſ- 
Fon, pauſe, reſpite, or diſcontinuation j with- 
out end. 

CECU'TIENCY, , 3 tendency to blind- 
neſs; a dimneſs of ſight. 

CED AR, ſ. [cedrus, Lat.] in Botany, a 
famous tree, a native of mount Libanus, men- 
tioned in Scripture as remarkable for its height 
and the extent of its branches. It is an ever- 
green, prodigious thick, and reſembles a pyra- 
u 1. | | 

CE'DRINE, a. [cedrinus, Lat.] of or be- 
lonzing to the cedar- tree. 

1'o CEIL, [/e] v. a. [cælo, Lat. ] to over- 
lay, or cover the inner root of a building, 

CEILING, | feeling] /. the upper part or 
root of a room. 

To CE'LEBRATE, v. a. [| celebro, Lat. ] to 
make honourable mention of; to make athing 
famous, Figuratively, to praife or commend z 
to enumerate the bleffings received from the 
Divine Being, with a heart full of gratitude ; 
to perform the ſolemn rites appropriated to 
any particular day or teſtiyal. SyxoN, Fa- 
mows, celebrated, and renowned arc equally ap- 
plicable to perſons or things; but i/ftrious to 
perſons only, at leaſt when we would be nice 
in our choice of words, 

CELEBRA'TION, /. [ ce/cbratio, Lat. ] the 
periormance of any rite approptiat;d te tome 


| 


Bernardins by pope Celeſtin. Their rules are 


CEL 


feſtival or ſolemnity. Figuratively, praiſe, f, 
renown, memorial, or honourable mention. 


CELE'BRIOUS, a. [celeber, Lat.] famous: | 
renowned. " 
| CE'LEBRIOUSLY, ad. in a famous 3 
ner; in ſuch a manner as to commun 6 
fame. * 
CELE'BRIOUSNESS, 


. renown, fame, of 


qualities which are the objects of eſteem an 


approbation, 
CELE'BRITY, Ie [ celebritax, Lat.] th 
performing of any rite; renown ; fame; : 
CELE RITY, /. [celeritas, Lat.] ſwittaet 
of motion; velocity; rapidity, 

CELERY, /. in Botany, a ſpecies of parf. 


— 


CELESTIAL, 3. Tceleftis, Lat 1; 
heavenly regions 25 to "owl Ye wy 
gehical, Uſed ſubſtantively for an inhabiray 
of heaven. | 
CELE'STIALLY, ad. in a heavenly mag., 
ner, oppoſed to earthly. 

To CELE'STIFY, v. &. to communicate or 
endue with the properties of heaven. 

CELE'STINS, in Church hiſtory, a re. 
ligious order of Chriſtians, returmed from the 


divided into three parts; the firſt, of the pro. 
vincial chapters, and the elections of fue. 
riors; the ſecond contains the regular obſer- 
vances ; and the third, the viſitation and cor. 
rection of the monks, The Celeftin: rife two 
hours atter midnight to ſay matins. They ut 
no fleſh at any dime, except when they are 
fiek; they faſt every Wedneſday and Frida, 
to the feaſt of the exaltation of the holy cos; 
and from that feaft to Eaſter every day. 

CELIAC, a. | from xa, Gr.] relating 
to the lower belly. Celiac Paſſion is a ſort of 
diarrhea, or flux of the belly, in which the al. 
ment is extruded either crude or chylified, in- 
ſtead of excrements. 

Cr'LIBACY, ſ. | trom cælebs, Lat.] the un- 
married or ſingle tate, oppoſed to marriage, 

CE'LIBATE, J. [-@!ibatus, Lat.] a bogle 
life; the ſame as Celibacy, 

CELL, ſ. [cella, Lat.] a hdlow place; : 
litle houſe, apartment, vr chamber, wherein 
the ancient monks uſed to dwell in their retire- 
ment; a ſmall or cloſe apartment in a prifon, 
In Anatomy, little bags, bladders, or can. 
ties, wherein fluids or other bumours ade 
lodged. In Botany, the partitions or hollon 
places in the huſks or pods of plants, which 
contain the ſeeds, In Natural Hiftery, the 
little diviſions or partitions of bee hives, 1 
which the honey is ſtored, „ 

CE'LLAR, ſ. [cella, Lat.] in Building, 1 

lace under- ground for keeping ſtancs, 0r ti 
p * 8 
loweſt room of a houſe. 2 

CELL ARAG E, /. the part of a building 
appropriated to cellars 3 cellar: room. " 

CELLULAR, @. | cellula, Lat. ] confi 
of, or abounding in, Jittte cells or eiue. 

CE'LSIT'UDE, J, Leide Late) Fes 


| 


CEN 


tallgeſs, ſtature. 
which [ome per 


(ENT, /. [ 
d to 


U 


an union mo 
ance, ſuch as mortar, 


Se. 


Unous ſubſt 
Lurativelys do u. 
Fonds of friendſhip, 
uereſt, Sc. 
ed to broken bones. 
CkMEN TA“ TON, I. 
dodles together by cement. 
CEMETERY, /. [ x06j41T1p30v, 
wherein the bodies of 
hurchyard, or burying-ground. 
CE NAT 
Izting to ſupper. 
CENOBT TIC AL, 4. 
iving in community. 


CE'NOTA 


noſt of the monuments in Weſtminſter-abbey 
with incenſe, Uſed only in poetry. 


el in which incenſe is burnt, 
le, and to inſpect and correct their manners 


ons, or productions of others, 


ng CENSO RIAN, 3. relating to a cenſor, 
+; == CENSORIQUS, a. moroſely animadvert- 
* 


pon, before the object of cenſure, 


les of others with the greateſt rigour. 

CEN SO RIOUSN ESS, /. a diſpotition © 
Inding fault with the a Aions of others. 
CENSORSHIP, /. the office of a cenſot; o 


pult with; worthy of cenſure; blameable. 


akes a thing the ohject ct blame or cenſute. 
CENSURE, /. [cenſura, Lat.] the act o 
laming, or noting the defects w 
Ping blameable ; a reproot or t 


a perſon in authority, In Eccleſiaſtic Go 


tome remarkable miſdemeanor. 
To CENSURE, v. a. 
blickly for ſome miſdemeanor, 

e reproofs of a ſuperiot; to r 
pame ; or find fault with. 


CENSURER 


eprimand 


Allo, a note of dignity, by 
(ons in high offices are diſtin- 


cementum, Lat.] any gluti- 
tick two bodies toge- 
that which unites, or forms 


Fi- 
nite different people in the 
or by ſome common tie of 


: joi her, ſo 
„EME NT, v. 3. to join together, 
* to be eaſily divided. In Surgery, ap- 


the act of joining 


Gr. ] a place 
the dead are buried, a 


ORY, «. {from cana, Lat.] re- 
[ x27vog and Blog, Gr.] 
PH, ,. [ae and rade, Gr.] an 
onorary monument erected for a perſon whoſe 
-mains are buried in another place; ſuch are 
To CENSE, v. 4. [encenſer, Fr. ] to perfume 
CE/NSER, ſ. | encer;ſorr, Fr.] the pan or veſ- 


CE'NSOR, . [ cenſor, Lat.] a Roman ma- 


jitrate, employed to ſurvey and rate the peo— 


Ted by moderns to ſignify a pet ſon given to 
ad fault with, and cenſure the conduct, ac- 


ng on the faults of others. Uſed with /, or 


CENSO'RIOUSLY, ad. in a ſevere man- 
er; in ſuch a manner as to condemn the foi- 


betime during which he continued in his office. 
CENSURABLE, &. liable to be found 


CENSURABLENESS, /. the quality which 


hich make any 
eprimand given 


ernment, a puniſhment inflicted oa a perſon 


to reprove a perſon 
applied to 


: SER, /. a perſon who is fond of 
Anz notice of the taults of others ; one 


CEN 


who is addicted to reprovirg others for their 
defects. 
CENT, ſ. [an abbreviation of centum, Ly 
in Commerce, uſed to expreſs the profit or loſs 
ariſing from the ſale of any commodity, the 
rate of commiſſion, exchange, or the intereſt 
of money, &c. and ſignifies the proportion or 
ſum Joſt, &fc. in every 100; thus 10 per cert. 
loſs implies that the ſeller hath loſt 10 pounds 
on every 100 pounds of the price for which he 
bought the commodity. 
CENTAUR, /. [centaurus, Lat. ] an ima- 
ginary or chimerical being, repreſented by au- 
cient poets as compoſed partly of the human 
and partly of the brute ſpecies, i. e. half a 
man and half a horſe. In Aſtronomy, a con- 
ſellation in the ſouthera hemiſphere, joined 
with the Wolt, containing thirteen ſtars, 
CE'NTAURY, ſ. a plant, the root of which 
is eſteemed in fluxes, dyſenteries, ſpitting of 
blood, and recommended by ſome in all di- 
eaſes ariſing from the obſtructions of the me- 
leraie veins. | 


CENTENARY, a. [ centenari«s, Lat. ] the 
number of a hundred. 


— . | centefimus, Lat.] hun- 
dreth. | a 

CE'NTO, /. [Lat. ] in Poetry, a piece whol- 
ly compoled of verſes from other authors, 
wherein ſometimes whole lines, and at others 
half verſes, are borrowed, but ſet down in a 
new order, and applied to a ſabjeQ different 
from that in which they were originally intro- 
duced, 

CE'NTRAL, «. relating to the centre, or 
placed in the centre. Darkeſt, or as dark as 
at the centre of the carth, Central forces, are 
thoſe by which a body tends to, or removes 
from, the centre. 5 

CENTRALLY, @. entirely; perpendicu- 
larly; in a manner relating to the centre of 
gravity. 

CENTRE, or CENTER, ſ. | centrum, Lat.] 
in its primary ſenſe, a point equally remote from 
either of the extremities of a line, figure, or 
body; or the point or middle of a line or 
plane, wgich divides it juto two equal parts, 
The centre of a circle, is a point within it, 
trom whence all lines drawn to the circum- 
ference are qual. Centre of gravitatien ot at- 
train, is that point to which a planet is im- 
pelled in its motion by the force of gravity. 
Centre of gravity, is that point about which 
21] the parts of a body, in any ſituation, bal- 
lence ech other, Centre of motion, is that 
point which remains at reſt, while all the 
other parts of a hody move about it. Cerrre 
of ofcillaticn, is that point in which, if the 
whola gravity ef the pendulum were collected, 
the time of its vibration would reccive no al- 
teration. Centre of percuſſion, is that point in 
which the force of a ſtroke is the greateſt poſ- 
tile, Cnrre is uſed figuratively, for the earth, 
iu the Ptolemaic ſyſtem placed in the centre, 

To CENTRE, v. a. to fix on, or as a 


centre; 


f 


r 


N 


5 


4 


C E R 


centre; to tend to, or be collected together, 


as in a centre. Thy joys are centred all on 
me alone. Prior, Uled neuterly, to meet, 
like rays in a centre; to be placed in the 
centre of the mundane ſyſtem, 

CENTRIFUGAL, a. [centrum and fugro, 
Lat.] that which endeavours to fly or recede 
from its center or fixed place; ſo that the force 
of any body moving in a circular or curvilineal 
orbit that ftrives to fall off from the axis of its 
motion in a tangent to the ſaid orbit, is called 
the centrifugal force. 

CENTRIPETAL, 2. [centrum and peto, 
Lat.] tending towards the centre, Centripeta! 
force, is that by which a body tends, acts, or 
is impelled towards the centre, 

CE'NTRY, /. Sce SzN TRY, Or SEN- 
TINEL, 

CE'NTUPLE, 2. [centuplex, Lat. ] an hun- 
dred- fold. 

To CENTU'RIATE, [certurio, Lat. ] to 
divide into hundreds. 

* CENTURIA'TOR, /. an hiſtorian who 
divides time into centuries, or ſpaces conſiſting 
of an hundred years. | | 

CENTURION, J. [centurio, Lat.] a mili- 
tary officer among the Romans who command- 
td an hundred men. 

CE'NTURY, /. [centuria, Lat.] in Chro- 
nology, is a period of one hundred years. In 
Church hiſtory, the method of computing by 
centuries is generally obſerved, commencing 
from the time of our Saviour's incarnation ; 
in which ſenſe we ſay, the firit, ſecond, third 
century, Sc. Alſo, a company of ſoot-ſol- 
diers, conſiſting of 100 men. 

- CEPHALALGY, {| [zphbalalgy] f. Li- 
Xaayia, Or.] the head- ach, 

CEPHA'LIC, [| ſepb4/ick] a. [from x e,, 
Gr.] in Medicine, remedies for diforders in the 
head. 

CERATE, /. [from cera, Lat.] in Medi- 
cine, a kind of {tiff ointment, made of oil, 
wax, and other ingredients, uſed externally, 

CE'RATED, a. f ceratus, Lat.] covered with 
wax or ccrate. : | 

CERBERUS, /. a name the old Poets 
give a dog with three heads, which they 
te gned to be the porter of hell-gates, that 
carctied the forinnate® ſouls thet went thither, 
but devorred thoſe thit would get our again. 
Among Chemitts, it is a term uicd to denote 
merck 

To CERE, v. 3. {from cera, Lat.] to rub 
upon, or cover with wax. 

CEREB7L, /. | cerebe/lum, Lat. ] the hinder 
part of the brain, 

CE'REBRUMI, ,. [Lat.] the brain, pro- 

erly ſo called. See Be a1N, 

CE'RECLO'TH, /. a cloth covered or ſpread 
wi h cerate or other ointment, . 

CEREMENT'S, , | from cera, Lat. ] clothes 
dip;ed in melted wax or gums, in which dead 
bo diet were forricrly wrapped when embalmed. 

CEREMCNIAL, a. that which relates 


| 


| Midlent- Monday, Holy-Thurſday, and Och 


CER 


to a ceremony, orexternal rite, 
conlifting in mere external ſh 
Subſtantively, an external rite, 
taining the ceremonies to be ob 
gious worſhip, 
CEREMO'NIALNESS, /, 
abounding in external rites, and m | 
ſhip; the mere external ew pr 1 
piety, or virtue. on, 
CEREMO'NIOUS, a. confi 
nal or outward rites ; ſuperſti 
of ceremonies ; formal; too much given 
the practice of external acts of civilit 8 
polite addreſs. Figuratively, awful a 
CEREMO'NIOUSLY 
civil manner, 


Figr ratively 
ow 3 forma, 
or book con. 
ſerved in rej. | 


the quality of 


ſting in exter. 


„ad. ina polite and 


CEREMONY, 1. { ceremonia, Lat.] an l. 
ſemblage of ſeveral actions, forms and cit. 
cumſtances, in order to render a thing more 
ſolemn; an outward rite, or external form in 
religion; polite addreſs. Maſter of the Coe. 
monies, is an officer inſtituted by king James | 
for the more honourable reception of am. 
ſadors and ſtrangers of quality, He wears abou 
his neck a chain of gold, with a medal unter 
the crown of Great Britain, having on one fide 
an emblem of peace, with this motto, beat 
pacifictz and on the other, an emblem of wx 
with Dies et mon droit, His ſalary is ;0ol, 
per ann. He has his aſſiſtant and marſhal of the 
ceremonies, both under him, 
CERIUNTHIANS, ſ. in Church Hifr, 
heretics, the followers of Cerinthus, who 
lived and publiſhed his hereſies in the time d 
the apoſtles themſelves. They did not alloy 
that Gud was the author of the creatures, bit 
ſaid, that the world was created by an inf 
rior power, They attributed to this Cresta 
an only Son, but born in time, and different 
from the world. They admitted ſeveral au. 
gels and inferior powers; they maintained tha 
the law and the prophets came not from Cod, 
but from angels; and that the God of the He- 
brews was only an angel. They diſtinguiſhed 
between Jeſus and Chrift, and ſaid, that ſe 
ſus was a mere man, like other men, of J- 
ſeph and Mary ; but that he excelled al! other 
men in prudence and wiſdom ; that Jeſus be- 
ing baptized, the Chriſt of the ſupreme God 
that is, the Holy Ghoſt deſcended upon lim; 
and that by the aſſiſtance of this Chridl, Jelw 
performed his miracles. It was partly to r. 
fute this ſe that St. John wrote his goſpel, 

CERNE-ABBEY, a town in Dorfethit, 
diſtant from London go computed, and 134 
meaſured miles. Its fairs are held March 16 


ber 2, for horſes, bullocks and bogs 
market is on Wedneſday. 
CERIGGY-DR UIDION, 
bighſhire, wh- ſe fairs are held A 
guſt 27, October 20, and Dec, 7, 10 — 
CERTAIN, a. [ certus, Lat.] that "_ 
cannot be denied without cbſtinac); reſin 


a town in Der- 
pril 277 Aye 


or determined; ſure, ſo as to admit 2 


CES 


CERTAINLY, * without doubt, queſ- 
- or fail. | 

No Tal TV, F. divided by Metaphy- 
keians into Certarnty of truth, which is when 
words are are ſo put together in propoſitions as 
exatly to expreſs the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of ideas, As exprefled in any propotition 
and, 2dly, Certainty of tnesoledg e, v hich is the 
eiving the agreement or dilagreement of 
id-as, AS expreſſed 1n any propoſition z this is 
called the knowing Or being certain of the truth 
of any propoſition. A phyſical certainty ig that 
which depends on the evid-nce of ſcnſe. A 
bematical certainty, is that which no man 
s doubts of, as that 100 is more 
A moral certainty, is that whoſe proof 
depends on 2 due connection ot circumſtances, 
and clearneſs of teſtimony 3 and when theſe 
concur, cannot be doubted of without obſti 
nacy, Figuratively, an event which mult ne- 
ceſſarily and unavoidably happen 
CE'RTES, ad, [Fr.] certainiy 5 in truth. 
CERTIFICATE, J. [from certifico, 15 n 
Lu] 3 teſtimony given in writing, to certify 
or make known any truth, Figurauvely, any 


perc 


mal 
any Wa) 
than 1. 


| teſtimony, 


To CE'RTIFIE, or CE'R TIFY, v. a. | cer- 
tif-r, Fr.] to give certain notice of a thing. 
CERTIORA'RI, /. [Lat.] a writ iſſued 
out of the Chancery or court ot King's Bench, 
direged to an inferior court, to call up the 
records of a cauſe there depending. | 
CERTITUDE, /. [ certitude, Lat ] an act 
of the judgment, importing the adheſion of the 
mind to the propeſition it aftirms, or the 
ſtrength of evidence which occaſions that ad- 
heſion; free from doubt. See CERTAINTY, 
CERVICAL, a. [cerwicalis, Lat.] be- 
longing to, or fituated in the neck. The cer- 
vical nerves and weſſels, in Anatomy, are fo 
eelled from their being ſituated in the neck. 

CERVIX, J. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the hind 
part of the neck, oppoſed to the jagulum, throat, 
or fore-part, . 

CERU'LEAN, or CERU'LEOQUS, ad. 
[ceruleus, Lat.] blue, or ſky-blue. 

CERU'MEN, /. [Lat. ] ear-wax, 

CERUSE, J. [ceru/ſa, Lat.] white-lead 
reduced to a powder, diluted with water on 
porphyry, and formed into a paſte. 

CESA'RIAN, a, [ from Ceſar] in Ana- 
tomy, the Cæſarian ſection, is the cutting a 
child from its mother's womb, either dead or 


alive, 
CESS, 
or taxing, 
CESSA'TION 
reſt, ſtop, or vac 
| Change from a ft 
contrary, 
or forbear 


| 


J. a tax; the act of levying rates, 


„g. Leeſſatios, Lat.] a pauſe, 
ation, including the idea of a 
ate of activity or mation to its 
that of reſt, Figuratively, a truce, 
, "rvearance of hoſtile acts between two ar- 
mics, Without a peace, 

2 VIT, J. in Law, a writ which lies 
9". a perſon who has not paid his rent, or 
ſerved his due ſervice for the pace of two 


| 


CHA 


years, and has not ſufficient goods and chat» 
tels to make an equivalent diſtreſs. 
CESSIBFLITY, .. the quality of receding 
or giving way. - 
CE'SSIBLE, a. [from ceſſum, Lat. ] eaſy to 
give way, 3 
CE'SSION, [/ en] ſ. [| ceffron, Fr.] the 
act of vielding or giving way ro a ſtroke or 
force, without reſiſtance. In Common Law, 


an act whereby a perfon transfers his right to 
another, | 


CE'SSIONARY, [ ſeſponary] a. implying 
a reſignatiou. 

CE'5SOR, ſ. in Law, a perſon who ceaſeth 
or negleCteth to pay rent, or perform a duty, 
io long, that a writ of ceſſavit may be taken 
out againſt him, 

CE'STUS, /. [Lat.] a girdle, ' which the 
poets aſcribe to Venus, and pretend that it 


adorns the perſon who wears it with irrefiſt- 
ible charms. 


CETA'CEOUS, a. [from cete, Lat. ] re- 
ſembling a whale; of the whale kind. 

C FAUT, in Muſic, one of the notes in 
the gamut, or ſcale, 

CHACE, /. See CASE. 

CHAD, Cad) . in Natural Hiftory, a 
round kind of fiſh. : 

To CHAFE, v. a. [echauffer, Fr. ] to warm 
by rubbing. Figuratively, to make ſore by 
friction and heat, To warm, or ſcent with 
aromatic perfumes, To make a perſon grow 
warm wirh anger. Neuterly, to grow angry, 
or fret at any oppoſition or diſapp>intment, 
beautifully applied to inanimate things. 

CHAFE, /. anger, or peeviſh warmth, 
owing to oppoſition, flight, contempt, or diſ- 
appointment. 

CH AFER, ſ. in Natural Hiftory, a kind 
of a yellow beetle, with two antennz, or 
horns, terminated with a kind of bruſh or 
comb, making a very loud buzzing noiſe when 
flying, and appearing generally in the month 
of May, whence they are called May bugs by 
the volgar. 

CHA'FERY, FL. a forge in an iron mill, 
wherein the iron is wrought into bars. 

CHAFF, /. [ceaf, Sax. ] the hnſks, or out- 
ward fkins of corn, which are ſeparated from 
the flour by threſhing and winnowing. Figu- 
ratively, any thing of ſmall value; any thing 
worthleſs, 

To CHA'FFER, v. . [4a:fen, Belg. ] to 
treat about or make a bargain; to baggle, to 
beat down a perſon in his demands or price, 
Uſed actively, to buy; to truck or exchange 
one commodity for another, 

CHA'FFERER, ſ. one who buys bargains, 
or endeavours to purchaſe a thing at leſs than 
the market. price z a haggler, 

CHA'FFERY, /. the act of buying of ſel- 
ling; traffic. 

CHA'FFINCH, J. a fong bird, fo called 
trom its delighting in chaſf. 


| 


_ CHA'FFING-DISH, /. an utenſil made uſe 
Q of 


CHA 


of to contain coals for keeping any thing warm, 
or warming it when cold. 

CHA'FFLESS, 3. without defect or levity. 

CHA'FFY, 4. full of chaff; like chaff. 
Figuratively, light. 

CHA'GFORD, a town in Devonſhire, 
whoſe fairs are held March 25, May 4, Sep- 
tember 29, and October 29, for cattle, Diſ- 
tant from London 1864 miles. 

CHAGRIN, [ fbagreen] g. [Fr. J uneven- 
neſs of temper; ill humour, diſpleaſure or 
peeviſhnelſs, arifing from any thing done to 
ver, or in oppoſition to a perſon's inclinations. 

To CHAGRIN, | fbagreen] wv. 4. [ cba- 
griner, Fr. ] to teaze; to make uneaſy. 

CHALTLEY, a town in Suſſex, whoſe fair 
is held July 29, for pedlary wares. 

CHAIN, /. [chaine, Fr.] a collection of 
rings or round pieces of metal linked to each 
other, of divers lengths and thickneſs; an or- 
nament uſed by ſeveral magiſtrates, and bor- 
rowed from the Goths. In Surveying, a ſeries 
of iron links, diſtinguiſhed into 100 equal parts, 
uſed for meaſuring land. Figuratively, a ſtate 
of flavery, or confinement; a ſeries of things 
linked to, and dependent on one another. 

To CHAIN, v. a. ts faſten, ſecure, or con- 
fine with a chain. Figuratively, to enſlave, 
or bring into a tate of ſlavery. To be defended 
by a chain, To unite in firm and indiſſoluble 
triendſhip. 

CHA'IN-PUMP, /. a double pump uſed in 
large ſhips. 

CHA'IN-SHOT, ſ. two half bullets faſ- 
tened together by a chain, uſed in an engage 
ment at ien. 

CHA'IN-WORK, ſ. work with open 
ſpaces, or interſtices repreſenting the links of 
a chain. 


| 


CHAIR, /. [cbair, Fr. ] a moveable ſeat for 


a ſingle perſon, with a back to it, Figuratively, 
the place or poſt of a great officer, Abowe the 
chair, in London, is applied to thoſe aldermen 
who have borne the office of lord-mayor ; Ge- 
low tbe chair, to thoſe who have not yet en- 
joyed that dignity, The feat of juſtice or au- 
thori'y ; à covered carriage in which perſons 
are conveyed ſtom one place to another, borne 
by two men ; a ſedan, To take the chair, or 
* be in the chair, implies that a perſon is preſi- 
dent, and prefides at an aſſembly. 

CHAIRMAN, /. one who its in a higher 
chair than the reſt of the members, and pre- 
fades at an aſſembly or club; one who carries 
a chair, or ſedan. 

CHAISE, [(Sie] /, [chaiſe, Fr.] a high 
epen carriage, running on two wheels, and 
drawn by a ſingle horſe; likewiſe a vehicle 
called a four wheeled chaiſe, and drawn by two 
or more horſes. 

CHALCE'DONY, /. a genus of ſemipellu- 
cid gems, of an even, regular, and not tabu- 
lated texture, variegated with different co- 
lours, diſperſed in form of miſts and clouds ; 
they arg ranked among agates, and uſed to en- 
grave arms, &c. on. 


* 


CHA 


CHALCO'GRAPHY, | kalkigra 
[ ,ax*9ypayia, Or. ] the art of 3 It 
braſs. 8 upen 


CHALDE'A, [ kaldea ] otherwiſe 
Babylonia, has now the name of Irac 


called 


and lies between the rivers r. 
Tigris, a little to the N. of Buſſarah and he 


Perfian Gulph, and to the S. of Bagdad 
CHA'LDER, CHA'LDRON, or CHa 
DRON, /. a dry meaſure uſed for coal; hw. 
taining 12 ſacks, or 36 buſhels heaped . 
according to à ſtandard ſealed and kept - 
Gvildhall, London, ba 
CHA'LICE, ſ. formerly uſed for 
drinking — oriek A foot to it, A 
appropriated to the vaſes or veſlels uſed at thy 
celebration of the Euchariſt, or Lord's Supper 

CHALK, [chaulk] ſ. [cealc, Sax, ] a white 
dry marle, with a duſty ſurface, and found % 
hard maſſes. In Medicine, it is of the fit 
note among the alkaline abſorbents; nor is i; 
leſs uſeful in the ordinary affairs of life; is in 
no ſmall repute as a manure, eſpecially for cal; 
and ſour lands, for which the ſoft unQuous 
chalk is moſt proper, as the dry, hard, ani 
ftrong chalk is for lime. Black chalb, among 
Painters, is a kind of ochreous earth, ef! 
cloſe textnre, which gives a fine black, and à 
uſed on blue paper. Red cbalk is an induritei 
—_ ochre, much uſed by Painters and Ari. 

cets. 

To CHALK, [chaulk] v. a, to rub with 
chalk; to manure with chalk ; uſed with ut, 
to mark, or deſcribe with chalk, Figuntiseh, 
to direct, point out, or diſcover. 

CHA'LKY, _—p a, conſiſting of chalk; 
white with cha Applied to fluids, ſuch u 
have chalk ſteeped in them, and are impreg- 
nated with it. 

To CHALLENGE, v. a. [ challenger, Fr] 
to call, dare, or provoke a perſon to fight, ei- 
ther by ſpeaking or writing. Figuratively, to 
dare or defy a perſon to enter into a litera 
conteſt on any ſubject; to lay claim to 281 
right. | 

CHALLENGE, ſ. a provocation, or ſun- 
mons to engage in a duel, or combat, either 
uttered or written; a claim of a thing as dut 
or right, uſed with of. In Law, an exception 
againſt either perſons or things. 

CHALLENGER, /. one who defies, pi 
vokes, or ſummons another to fight him; ohe 
who claims a ſuperiority; one who claws 3 
thing as his due; a claimant, In Law, ant 
who objects to a juror. | 

CHA'LLOCH, a village in Kent, whol 
fair is kept October 8, for borſes, cattle, ai 
pedlary. 

CHALY'BEATE, Il beate] 4. Linn 
chalybs, Lat.] partaking of the qualities, 
impregnated with ſteel, gr * 

CHAM, [kom] J. the title given to 
ſovereign princes in Tartary. 

CHAMA'DE, gans J. [Fri] _ 
beat of drum, or ſound of a trumpet, ne. 


node 
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CHA 


8 nemy of ſome propo-| any to conteſt the king's right with -him in 
notice 18 83 - e heed ene after which the king drinks to him, 
fitions 5 e the dead, make a truce, &c, fand ſends him a gilt cup and cover full of wine, 
leave EER ſ. Icbambre, Fr.] in Building, | which he keeps as a fee. Figuratively, any 

ago Gtuated between the ground floor and| one who undertakes the defence of any ſenti- 
any mp 1 ſe, Figuratively, a retired room| ment or topic in literature or religion. In Law, 
garrets 1 5 an apartment, occupied as a publieſ not only a perſon who fighteth for another, but 
. er of juſticez any cavity or hollow; | likewiſe one who fighteth bis own cauſe, 
office, 


= <> as” 


ber. 


Sr.] See CamELzoN, This is the proper 


that part of a gun wherein the charge is lodged. 


R, v. n. to be too free with implies that an event produced is not ow 
To CHA MBER, v Figuratively, to beſ but contrary, to the eſtabliſhed laws of nature; 


women; to be N 
i in a chamber, 
CH K MBERER ſ. one addicted to women. 


CHA'MBERLAIN, /. an officer who has| unexpected calamity or misfortune; a thi 


of a chamber. The /ord great cham. 
—_—_ the fixth great officer of the crown, 
Lord chamberlain of the bouſhold has the over- 
fight of all the officers belonging to the king's 
chambers, excepting the precinct of the bed- 
chamber. In great tons, a receiver of their 
rents and revenues; and in London, the cham- 
berlain has likewiſe the cognizance of all diſ- 
putes between maſters and apprentices, the 
power of impriſoning the latter for miſdemea- 
nors, and makes freemen, &c. 
CHA'MBERLAINSHIP, je the office of a 
chamberlain, , 
CHA'MBER MAID, ſ. a maid-ſervant who 
takes care of the chambers, the lady's dreſſing- 
room, and aſſiſts the lady's woman in dreſſing 


To CHA'MBLET, v. 3. to be variegated ; 
to appear like cloth or filk watered by the cal- 
lenderer. N * 

CHA'MBREL, ſ. in Farriery, the Joint or 
banding of the upper part of the hinder leg of 
a horſe, 

CHAME LEON, [ tameleon] ſ. [yauainien, 


CHANCE, /. [chance, Fr.] a word which 
ing, 


or that the cauſe of a thing is unknown; a 
future event, Figuratively, an unforeſeen or 
which was not intended, or deſigned. n 
Chance forms neither order nor deſign ; we nei- 
ther attribute to it knowledge or will, and its 
events are always very uncertain, Fortune lays 
plans ang defigns, but without choice; we 
attribute to it a will without diſcernment, and 
lay that it acts blindly, The chief of our ſuc- 
ceſſes are more owing to chance than ſkill. It 
is ſometimes a long while before fortune will 
look upon us with a favourable eve, 

To CHANCE, ©, 3. to fall out unexpect- 
edly, orcontrary to the neceſſary laws of motiog 
or nature; to proceed from ſome unknown 
cauſe; or without any deſign of the agent. 

CHANCE-ME'DLEY, J. the killing of a 
perſon without defign, but not without ſome 
fault; as when a perſen, in lopping a tree, 
thould kill a paſſenger by means of a bouph he 
flings down ; for though it may happen witb- 
out deſign, yet as he ought to have given no- 
tice, it is not without fault. | 
CHANCEL, F. [from cancelli, Lat.] the 
eaſtern part of a church, between the altar and 
the rail that incloſes it. 


CHA'NCELLOR, /, [cancellarius, Lat. ] a 


{ 


] ſpelling, very ancient and honourable officer, ſuppoſed 
l. To CHA'MFER, v. a. [cbambrer, Fr.] to be formerly the king's or emperor's notary 
ts to furrow ;z to mabe channels, or hollow places|or ſcribe, and preſided over a college of ſecre- 
7 in a column, taries, for the writing of treaties, and other 


CHAMO'IS, or SHA'MMY, ſ. a particy- 
lar kind of leather, uſed for gloves, ſhoes, &c. 


public buſineſs; and, according to a late trea- 
tiſe, the court of equity, under the old conſti- 


he CHA MOMILE, [iamomile] ſ. [yepa-|tution, was held before the King and his coun- 
or Ku, Gr.] in Botany, a plant, ſo called from Cil, in the palace, where one ſupreme court for 
mM its trailing along the ground. It has a com- buſineſs of every kind was kept. At firſt the 


VI S 


| With a frequent and forcible action of the teeth; 


pound flower with an hemiſpherical empale- 
ment, compoſed of many rays, 


To CHAMP, v. a, [ champayer, Fr. ] to bite 


to grind any hard and ſolid body with the teeth, 
lo as to render it fit to ſwallow, Uſed with vp. 

euterly, to open and cloſe the jaws together, 
or perform the action of biting often. 

CHA'MPAIGN, [ 1 / [ campagne, 
Fr.] a flat, open, or level country, 

CHAMPUGNON, [ ampinion] ſ. [ cham- 
I, Fr.] in Botany, a plant of the muſh. 
room kind. 

CHA'MPION, . I cbampion, Fr. ] one who! 
undertakes a combat in behalf of another. The 
tirg's champion is an officer, who, While he is 
at dinner on his eoronation-day, challenges 


Chancellor became a judge, to hear and deter- 
mine petitions to the king, which were pre- 
terred to him; and in the end, as buſineſs in- 
creaſed, the people addreſſed their ſuit to the 
Chancellor, and not to the king; and thus the 
Chancellor's equitable power, by degrees, com- 
menced by preſcription. The /ord bigb chan- 
cellor is the chief adminiſtrator of juſtice next 
the king; poſſeſſes the bigheſt honour of the 
long robe, is invelied with abſolute power to 
mitigate the ſeverity of the law in his deci. 
tens, enters into his office by taking an oath, 
and having the great ſeal committed to him 
by the king, has the diſpoſition of all eccle- 
baſtic benefices in the gift of the crown under 
20], per annum. peruſes all patents before 


i 


they are ſigned, aod takes place of all the no- 
| Q 2 bility , 


judges of the common law. 


CHA 


bility, excepting thoſe of the royal family and 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury. Chancellor, in 
an eccleſiaſtical court, is ene bred to the law, 
and uſed by the biſhops to direct or adviſe 
them in ſuch cauſes as come before them, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is an officer who 
preſides in that court, and takes care of the 
intereſt of the crown. Chanceller of an Uni- 
wer/ity is the chief magiſtrate who ſeals diplo- 
mas, letters of degrees, and defends the rights 
and privileges of the place: in Oxford this 
place is enjoyed for life ; but at Cambridge 
only for the ſpace of three years. Chancellor 
of the order of the Garter, is the perſon who 
ſeals the commiſſions and mandates of the 
chapter, keeps the regiſter, and delivers tran- 
ſcripts of it under the ſeal of their order, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaſter, is an ofh- 
cer appointed to determine controverſies be- 
tween the king and his tenants of the duchy 
land, being aſſiſted in difficult points by two 


CHA'NCELLORSHIP, /. the office of a 
chancellor. 

CHA'NCERY, /. the grand court of equity 
and conſcience, inſtituted to temper and mo- 
derate the rigour of other covrts, which are 
obliged to act according to the ſtrict letter of 
the law. From this court all original writs, 
commiſſions of bankrupts, of charitable uſes, 
of ideots, lunacy, &c. are iſſued. It gives re- 
lief for cr againſt infants, notwithſtanding 
their minority; for or againſt married women, 
notwithſtanding their coverture. All frauds 
and deceits, for which there is no redrels at 
common law; all breaches of truſt, conh- 
dences, and accidents, as to relieve obligors, 
mortgagore, &c, againſt p*nalties and forfeit- 
ures, where the intention was honeſt, are here 
relievable; but in no caſe where the plaintiff 
can have his remedy at common law, Here 
all patents, moſt forts of commiſhons, deeds 
between parties touching lands and eſtates, 
treaties of foreign princes, &c, are ſealed and 
enrolled. From hence are iſſuea writs to con- 
vene the pirliament and convocation, procla- 
mati-ns, charters, &c. 

CHA'NCRE, [iner] ſ. [chancre, Fr.] 
In Surgery, a tubercle, which has its ſeat in 
the unctuous humour that fills the veſicular 
texture; an ulcer uſually ariſing from the foul 
diſtemper. | 

CHA'NCROUS, [neu] a. having the 
quality of a chancre. 

CHANDELIER, | ſhandelter] ſ. Ic bande- 
lier, Fr.] a branch for holding candles. In 
Fortification, a wooden frame on which faſ- 
cines or faggots are laid for covering the work- 
men, inſtead of a parapet. 


CHA'NDLER, /. { chandelier, Fr.] a ſeller 


of divers forts of wares, 

To CHANGE, v. a. [ changer, Fr.] to give 
or take one thing for another. To refign or 
quit one thing for the ſake of another, uſed 
with for, * Cannot change that for another.“ 


CHA 


Seuth, To give a perſon the value of m 
in coin of a different metal; to alter, 4 1 

to the moon, to increaſe, or decreaſe, a” wy | 
We wary in our ſentiments when we give — 
up and embrace them again. We cba 75 
opinions when we reject one in order 8 * 5 
brace another. He who has no certain 4 
ciples 1s liable to wary, He who is A 
tached to fortune than truth will find no 48. 
culty in changing his doctrine. g 
CHANGE, /. the alteration of a perſon' 
circumſtances; the act of taking or giving x ; 
thing for another; a ſucceſſion of t * 
the placa of one another. In Aſtro 
time in which the moon begins a new revo. 
lution, Figuratively, novelty, In Ringi 
the alteration of the order in which wh 
of bells are rung; that which may be uſe for 
another, or another of the ſame kind, though 
of citterent colour, Money of a differen 
meta]. | 

CHA'NGEABLE, 3. that which may be 
altered ; that which does not always reman in 
the ſame ſituation or circumſtances; incon. 
ſtant z fickle, 

CHA'NGEABLENESS, f. applied to the 
mind, want of conſtancy ; fickleneſs, Ap. 
plied to laws or qualities, liable to alte. 
ration. 

CHA'NGEABLY, ad. in a manner ſubjec 
to alteration; inconſtancy. 

CHA'NGEFUL, a. altering very often, and 
upon ſlight grounds; uſed as a word of reproach, 
Fickle; inconſtant ; full of change. 

CHANGELING, /. a child left or taken 
in room of another; 2 perſon who does nat 
enjoy a proper uſe of his underſtanding; 3 
fool, natural, or ideot ; one apt to alter hi 
ſentiments often ; a fickle perſon, 

CHANNEL, ſ. [canal, Fr.] in Coſmo- 
graphy, the hollow or cavity in which rut- 
ning waters flow; the arm of a ſea, ora 
narrow river, between two adjacent iſlands cr 
continents. 

To CHA'NNEL, ». a. to cut any thing is 
narrow cavities, for containing water; or fit 
the ſake of ornament; applied to building. 

To CHANT, v. 4. [ chanter, Fr. | to ing; 
to celebrate in ſongs; to perform divine let · 
vice with finging, as in cathedrals, Uſed neu- 
terly, to harmonize or ſound a chord with the 
voice to any muſical inſtrument, uſed with tie 
particle to. 
| CHANT, /. a ſong; a particular tune; the 
peculiar tune uſed in a cathedral, | 

CHA'NTER, J. one who fings in 2 catbe 
dral; a finger; a ſongſter. 

CHA'NTICLEER, /. the cock, fo cali 
from his clear ſhrill crow, g 

CHA'NTRESS, ſ. à e nale who fings. 

CHANTRY, 75 church or chapel el. 
dowed for one or more prieſts to ſay mats in i 
daily. * 
CHA'OS, [kdes] / ae Or. Ithe * 
confuſed maſs of matier out of wil nabe 


hings in 
nom yy the 


— 4 rr md wa * * a; 


4 + 
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znes were made. Figuratively, any 
9 mixture z any thing whoſe 
con are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed. 
POHAO'TIC, [kagtik] as reſembling, or 
wn CHAP, v. 4. [Lappen, Belg. ] to break 
into chinks by exceſſive heat, applied to the 
effects of cold on the hands. * . 
CHAP, /. an opening, cleft, or c — in 
the ground, owing to exceſſive drought or = 
CHAP, ſ. the upper or under part of a 
an [chappe, Er. ] the catch of any 
thing by which it is held in its place; the h6ok 
by which a ſword is faſtened in its ſcabbard ; 
the ſteel ring with two points by which a 
buckle is held to the back-ſtrap q à piece t bra f, 
or filver which covers the end of the [cabbard 
* ena el, ſ. [capella, Lat.] a building 
which is ſometimes part of a church, or ad- 

re a pariſh is large, as a relief to the 
e There are alſo free Cha- 
pelt, endowed with revenues for maintaining a 
Cura! 


hibitants. Alſo, the office or houſe where 
printers do their buſineſs, ſo called, becauſe 
the firſt work of that kin] in England was 
erformed in a chepe in Weſtminſter-atbey. 

CHAPEL LE FRITH, a town in Derby- 
ſhire, with a market on Thurſdays, and ten 
fairs, on Thurſday before Feb. 13, March 29, 
Thurſday before Eaſter, April 30, and Holy- 
Thurſday, and three weeks after, for caitle ; 


after September 29, and Thurſday before No- 
vember 11, for cattle. It is ſeated on the ut- 
moſt confines of the Peak, near Cheſhire ; 


but the market is now come to nothing. It 

UL» 1: 163 miles N. N. W. of London, 

* CHA'PELRY, /. 

Ct ef a chapel. 

; CHA'PERON, [ ſpaperanT 7. Fr.] a kind 
* of hood or cap worn by knights of the garter 
fat when dreſſed in their rcþ.s, f 
85 CHA'PFALN, [chapfauln] a. having the 
mg mouth ſhrunk, or the projecting part fallen 
{ct down, applied to an helmet. | 
neu-  CHA'PITER, ſ. | chapitean, Fr.] in Archi- 
15 tecture, the upper part or capital of a pillar. 


 petiorm divine ſervice, 

CHAPLAINSHIP, 
hon, or revenue of a chaplain, 

CHA'PLET, . Lebapelet, Fr.] a garland 
or wreath of flow 
bead. 
beads, 

CHAPMAN 
cheapens or bu 


CHAP 85 f\ 


. [ceatman, Sax. ] one tha 
ys goods; a buyer and ſeller, 
the mouth of a þcaft, 


b ry 4 1 
joining to it ; or ſeparate, and called a Chapel f 


e without any expence to the rector or in- 


en July 7, for wool; on Thurſday before 
| Aug. 24, for cheefe and ſheep; on Thurſday 


the juriſdiction or ovunds | others of, the ſame kind. 


CHAPLAIN, J. [ cape!lanus, Lat.] a per- 
fon who performs divine ſervice in a chapel ; 
or 15 retained in the ſervice of ſome family to 


ſ. the office, poſſeſ- 


ers to be worn round the) perion debtor, 
In the Roman church, a firing of 


Uied|ment in war, 


CHA 


by the vulgar, and in contempt for the mouth 
of a man or woman. 

CHAPTER, /. | cbapitre, Fr.] the divifion 
of a book. In Canon Law, a congregation of 
jclergymen, under the dean, in a cathedral 
church; an aſſembly held both by religious and 
military orders for deliberating their affairs, 
and regulating their diſcipline; the places in 
which aflemblies of the clergy are held. 

CHAR, J. [wrote likewiſe chare] in Na- 
tural Hiſtory, a fiſh; a kind of golden alpine 
trout, 

To CHAR, v. a. to buen wood to a black 
cinder. | 

CHAR, ſ. work done by the da 
man; a fingle job. | 

To CHAR, v. 2. [pron. chair] to do the 
houſe-work of a family occaſionally, oppoſed 
to regular ſervice, | 
| CHARACTER, [karatter] ſ. character, 

Lat.] a figure cr mark drawn upon payer, or 
other ſubſtance, tw convey ſome idea to the 
mind; a letter of the alphabet; an aſſemblage 
ot virtues or vices, whereby one per'on is diſtin- 
guiſhed from another; or that which a perſon 
has peculist in his manners, which makes 
him diſfer from others; office, dignity, or aus 
thority. : | 

To CHARACTER, rakter] D. A. uſed 
| WIL ia, Gt WDor, 0 ENgfave, * 
To CHARACTERISE, L- e 
a. to defcnibe a perſon or thing by the prover- 
ties which diſtinguiſh it from others; te im- 
preſs a thing in latting characters on the mind 
o mark with a peculiar ſtamp or form. 
| CHARACTENISTIC, or CHARACTP. 
'RVSTICAL, [rater a. that which 
diſtinguiſhes a perfon or thing from others t 
the ſame ſpecies, | 
CHAR ACTERI'STIC, [ karakter ifiik} fe 
a peculiar mark, or aiſemblage of qualities, 
which diftinguithes a perſon or thing from 


| 
| 
| y by a Mu- 


, 


4 


2 


CHA'RACTERLESS, [karatterieſs] a, 
' without any mark to diſtinguiſh a thing, © 
CHA'R ACTERY, [Adrakrery] /. a mare 
which diſtinguiſhes a thing trom others of the 
ſame kind. | 
CHARCOAL, [| ebarkzl] ſ. a kind of fuel, 
or coal made of oak half burnt, under a co- 
vering of turt; that for powder-mills is made 
of elder- wood, nd 
CHARD, à town in Somerſetſhire, whoſe 
fairs are held May 3, Auguſt e, and 13 
2, lor cattle of ail jor:s' and pedlary ; the mur- 
[ker is on Monday. Diſtant from Londoh 141 
miles. 1 
To CHARGE, v'. a. | charger, Fr. J. to en- 
traſt, or commit to a perſon's care; to mike a 
Figuratively, to impute or aſ- 
cribe ; or impoſe as ataſe; to accuſe, applied 
[to crimes, ſometimes having the pactiche aoith, 
To oblige a perton togive evidence; o a<ure z 
to command 3. 50 attack, applied to 271 en | ge- 
To ſoad a perton, apf lied bure 


Q 3 thens, 


U 


f 
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Applied to fire-arms, to load with 


* 


3 thens. 
powder or ſhot. 

CHARGE, ſ. in Gunnery, is the quantity 
of powder and ſhot with which a gun is loaded 
for execution. Alſo, care, truſt, cuſtody; pre- 

cept, mandate, commiſſion, accuſation, impu- 

tation; the thing entruſted z expence; attack; 
the ſignal for battle. Alſo, a preparation or oint- 

ment, applied to the ſhoulder-ſplaits, inflam 

mations, and ſprains of horſes, In Heraldry, 

it is applied to the figures repreſented on the 
eſcutcheon, by which the bearers are diſtin- 
guiſhed from one another; and it is to be ob- 

ſerved, that too many charges are not ſo honour- 

able as fewer. In Painting, it is an exaggerated 
repreſentation of a perſon, wherein the likeneſs 
is preſerved, and at the ſame time ridiculed. 

CHA'RGEABLE, 2. expenſive; coſtly; 
H2ble to be blamed or accuſed, 

CHA'RGEABLENESS, ſ. expenſiveneſs, 
coſt line ſs. 

CHA'RGEABLY, ad. in a coftly, expen- 
five manner; at a great expence. 

CHA'RGER, /. a very large diſh. 

CHA'RILY, ad. in a deliberate, circum- 

ct, cautious manner. 

CHA'RINESS, /. a nicety, or delicacy, 
whereby a perſon is offended at any thing 
which is inconſiſtent with the higheſt degree 
or idea of juſtice; ſerupulouſneſs. 

- CHARING, a town in Kent, whoſe fairs 
are held May 1, and October 29, for horſes, 
cattle, and pedlary. 

CHARIOT, ſ. Ccar- rb, Brit.] a covered 
four-wheeled carriage ſuſpended on leathers, or 
ſprings, drawn by two or more horſes, and 
having only back feats. War char iors, uſed by 
eur anceſtors, were open vehicles drawn by 
two or more horſes, with ſcythes at the wheels 
and ſpears at the pole. Chariet-race, a public 
game. among the Romane, &c, wherein cha- 
riots were driven for a prize. 

To CHARIOT, . 4. figuratively, to con- 

, as in a chariot, 
_ CHARIOTEER, . one who drives a cha- 
r10t, 

CHA'RITABLE, 2. [cbaritable, Fr. ] hav- 
Ing a benevolent and humane diſpoſition, in- 
clining a perſon to aſſiſt the afflicted. 

CHA'RITABLY, ad. in a kind, bene vo- 
lent, tender, affectionate manner. 

CHA'RITY, . [ charitas, Lat.] a benevo- 
lent principle, exerting itſelf in acts of kind- 
neſs and affection to all perſons, without re- 
ſpect to party or nation. 

To CHARK, v. 4. to burn to a coal, or 
cinder. 

CHA'RLATAN, /. a perſon who pretends 
to a knowledge of phyſic; a quack; a moun- 
tebank. 

CHARLATA NIC AL, 3. vainly pretend- 
ing to a knowledge of phyfck; quackiſh, 

A RLATANRY, /. the practice of a 
quack. 

CHA'RLBURY, a town in Oxfordſhire, 
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whoſe fairs are kept January x ' 
in Lent, ſecond F 427 . 3 
falls on a Friday, and then the Friday falle ? 
ing, for cattle of all Kinds; and Octobe mw 
for cheeſe and cattle of all kinds; the tn 
is on Friday, Diſtant from London 6 "ray 
CHARLES (Stuart) I. b. Nov. A 2 
was proclaimed k. on the death of Jam ', 
March 27, 1625; and on the May followir ; 
his marriage with Henrietta Maria of P Fa. 
was ſolemnized by proxy at Paris, The 
new q. arrived in England, and the marriz ; 
was conſummated at Canterbury, June — 
The K. May 10, granted a pardon to 5 
Romiſh prieſts, who were condemned * 
On June 18, the parliament met at Weſtmin, 
ſter, when the k. aſked money for the — 
very of the Palatinate. After ſome com 
plaints and debates about grievances, the us 
mous gave the k. 2 ſubſidies, but at the * 
time, both houſes joined in a petition again} 
Recuſants, fetting forth the great dan 
from the increaſe of popery, the cauſe of ti 
increaſe, and the remedics for preventing thi 
evil for the future. To which the k, gave 
an anſwer very much to the ſatisfaction of 
the parhament, if his actions had been agree- 
able to it. King James having promiſed to 
lend ſome ſhips to the French k. which it 
was pretended, at leaſt, were to ſerve again 
the Genoeſe, or ſome of the allies of Spain 
admiral Pennington was ſent to Dieppe with 
the Vantguard man of war, and 7 ſtout mer. 


| 


chant ſhips, 
againſt his proteſtant ſubjects in Rochelle; 


| 


It ſoon appeared, that the 
French k. deſigned to make uſe of then 


upon which the crew deſerted to a man, rather 
than fight againſt their fellow-proteſlants; 
and Pennington was ordered by the court 
to put theſe ſhips into the hands of the French, 
to be employed as they thought fit, This 
occaſioned a diſtruſt of the k. a jealouſy of 
the yuecn, and a general odium of the d. of 
Buckingham. Before the parliament had i 
a fortnight at Oxford, whither it was remored 
on account of the plague which raged 1n Lot- 
don, the king perceiving that the commons 
would grant no further ſupplies, till gti 
vances were redreſſed, and that they wet: 
beginning to fall upon the conduct of the. 
of Buckingham, he diſſolved them, ina haty 
manner, by commiſſion, on Auguſt 12, Þut 
wanting money for the expedition again 
Spain, he raiſed it by a forced Joan from n 
ſubjects, by letters under his pivy-ſeal, which 
increaſed the popular diſcontents. On Fed. 
2, 1626, the k. was crowned, The new pi 
liament met on the 6th, and was opened by 
a ſpeech from the lord-keeper, Covent! 
Care had been taken to have leading men. 
bers againit the "court made theriffs, 

they might not be choſen in this. Howene) 
this parliament proved no more favourable! 
the king's deſigns than the former; they 7 
greater complaints againit the ade 
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The king ſent for both houſes to 
Whitehall, and ſeverely reprimanded the 
ons, both by himſelf and the lord- 
997 complaining of their animoſity againſt 
21 of the ſcantineſs of the ſupply, and the 
manner of granting it; and in the end ſaid, 
«© Remember, that parliaments are altogether 
ia my power, for their calling, fitting, and 
e diſſolution; therefore, as J find the frnits 
« of them god or evil, they are to continue 
« or not to be IT his did not intimidate the 
commons, who being returned to their houſes, 
drew up 4 remonſtrance, and pref=nted it to 
the k. to juſtify their proceedings, and then 
went on with their articles againſt the duke, 
who, while under the impeachment, pro- 
cured himſelf to be choſen chancellor of 
Cambridge, notwithſtanding one of the arti- 
cles againſt him was his engrofling a pluta- 
lty of offices. The commons took great 
offence at this, but the k, ſupported his elec- 
tion. The commons drew up a remonſtrance 
againſt the duke as the principal cauſe of all 
the grievances in the kingdom, and againſt 
tonnage and poundage, Which had been levied 
by the k. ever ſince his acceſhon, though it 
was never underſtood to be payable without 
a ſpecial act of parliament in every new 
reign, But the parliament was diffolved by 
commiſſion, June 15, before this remon- 
france could be preſented, and the k. ordered 
all fuch as had copies of it to burn them, 
The duke remained in the king's favour till 
he was tabbed, when he was going to em- 
bark on board the fleet of which he was 
commander in chief, as well as of the land- 
forccs, There was nothing but continual 
ſtruggles between the k. who wanted to 
aſſume to himſelf the abſolute power of diſ- 
poling of his ſubjects property, and leaving 
their grievances unredreſſed, and the parlia 
ment, who were willing to grant the king 
the neceſſary ſupplies, provided their grie- 
| vances were redreſſed, and the rightful privi- 
leges of the ſubjects ſecured; which at laſt 
produced a civil war, On January 3, 1641-2, 
he ſent his attorney-general to the houſe of 
peers, to accuſe in his name, of high-treafon, 
the lord Kimbolton, and five members of 
the h. of commons; and perſons were ſent to 
ſeal up their papers, Kc. and the k. having 
ent a ſerjeant at arms to the houſe of com- 
mons to demand them, came himſelf the next 
tay, attended by a number of armed men, 
as if with a defign to ſeize them. Leaving 
his gvard at the door, he entered the houſe, 
and taking the ſpeaker's chair, made a ſpeech 
to them, on what he was come about; but 
lookine round df di ut; duo 
r 1 n _ =_ accuſed perſons 
defore) he ey had Nipped away juſt 
e told the houſe, he expected they 
ould ſend them to him as ſoon as they 
returned; and then departed, the members 


cn 2 2 Privilege! The king 


vances. 
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Hampton-court, from thence to Windſor, 


and at Jaft to York, Two days after his 
departure, he ſent a meſlage to both houſes, 
telling them he would wave bis proceedings 
againſt the fix members, and be as careful 
of their privileges as of his own life and 
crown. Two days after that he ſent another, 
to the fame effect; and on February 2, 
oftered a general pardon; but all was to no 
purpoſe, the wound was too deep to be healed, 
the commons made a large declaration againſt 


[the late action, impeached the attorney-gene- 


ral for what he had done, and committed 
him to priſon, Morever, they ſet a guard 
about the Tower, ſent Sir oo Hotham ts 
take poſſeſſion of Hull, where was a great 
magazine of arms and ammunition, and or- 
dered him to keep it for the parliament, 
underftanding the king had a deſign to ſecure 
it for himſelf, On May 20, the commons 
voted, 1. That it appeared, that the king, ſe- 
duced by wicked counſels, intends to make 
war againſt the parliament. 2. That where- 
ſoever the king makes war upon the parlia- 
ment, it is a breach of the truſt repoſed in 
him by his people, contrary to his oath, and 
tending to the diſſolution of the government. 
3. That whoſoever ſhall ſerve or aſſiſt him 
in ſuch wars are traitors by the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom. On June 10, the two 
houſes publiſhed propoſals for borrowing 
money and plate for the defence of the king- 
dom. On the 16th, the king granted ſeveral 
commiſſions of array for levying troops, and 
the parliament drew up a declaration againſt 
them, On July 12, the commons voted, and 
with them the lords agreed, that an army 
ſhould be raiſed, and the command given ta 
R. Devereux, earl of Eſſex. And on Auguſt 
22, the k. in a folemn manner ſet up his 
ſtandard at Nottingham, having before, by 
proclamation, commanded all men, who 
could bear arms, to repair to it the ſaid day. 
On Octtober 23, a great battle was fought 
between the two armies at Edgehill, in War- 
wiekſhire. Both fides claimed the victory, 
the number of the flain on the field of battle 
was about 5000, The year 1643 began with 
a treaty for peace, which was held at Oxford, 
between the king and commiſſoners from the 
parliament, but it broke off on April 15, 
without ſucceſs, On June 18, there was a 
fight in Chaldgrave-field, in which the famous 
Mr. Hampden, a great leader in the parlia- 
ment, was ſlain, On July 5, was fought the 
famous battle of Landſdown, in which, 
though the marquis of Hertford, who com- 
manded for the king, loſt almoſt all his horſe, 
yet Sir William Waller was at laſt compelled 
to quit the field. But Sir William met with 
a worſe fate on 13, when at Roundway-Down, 
in Wiltſhire, he was entirely defeated, 53 or 
booo of his men lain, and goo made pri- 
ſoners. The king ſummoned ſuch lords and 


T chis removed with his family to 


commons as had deſerted the parliament at 
Qs 
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Weſtminſter, to meet as a parliament, at 
Oxford. Accordingly they aſſembled, Jan. 
22, 1643-4, and fat till April 26 following, 
when they were prerogued to October, but 
never met again. They did little of moment, 
except helping the king to money, which was 
the chief end for which they were called 
together. The king viübly gained ground 
of the parliament laſt year, and therefore the 
two houſes thought it neceſiary to call in the 
Scots to their aid. A treaty was concluded, 
in purſuance of which the Scots army en- 
tered England, about the time the Oxford 
parliament met: it conſiſted of 18000 foot, 
and zoo horſe, under,the command of the 
earl of Leven, and paſſed the Tine on Feb. 
28, at ſome diſtance from Newcaſtle. On 
July 2, an obſtinate and bloody battle was 
fought at Marſton- Moor, in which p. Kupert 
was entirely routed, and the paritamenta- 
rians got a complete victory, which as owing 
In great meaſure to Cromwell's valour and 
good conduct. York now ſurrendered to the 
parliament generals on honourable terms. 
On June 14, 2645, was fought the famous 
battle of Naſeby in Northamptonſhire, nich 
decided the-quarrel beta een the king and the 
parliament, wherein the parliament's forces 
gained a complete victory. The k. loſt a 
great number of officers and gentlemen of 
diſtinction, moſt of his foot were made pri- 
ſoners, all his cannon and baggage taken, with 
Sooo arms, and other rich booty; among 
which was alſo the king's cabinet, with his 
moſt ſecret papers, and lettets between him 
and his q. which ſhowed how coatrary his 
counſels with her were to thoſe he declared 
to the kingdom. After this ſignal vict ry, 
nothing could ſtand before the parliament s 
torces. On February 18, 1645-6, Fairtasx 
defeated lord Hopton at Torrington, and on 
March 15 he capitulated, his whole army tv 
de diſbanded in fix days, and all the horſes 
and arms to be delivered up to Fairfax; who 
by the ſurrender of Exeter, April 6, 1646, 
completed the reduction of the weſt to the 
power of the parliament. Upon Fairtax's 
approach to lay ſiege to Oxford, his majeſty 
made his eicape from thence, and threw him- 
ſelf into the hands of the Scots army. Ox- 
ford ſurrendered June 22, and the few re- 
maininę garriſons ſoon after. And thus the 
whole kingdom was ſubjected to the obe- 
dience of the two houſes. And now the par- 
Lament conſul:ed how to get the King out 
of the hands of the Scots, and to ſend them 
back into their own country. At Jaſt, it 
was agreed, that they ſhould have 4c0,000). 


"The ſame day their army began to 
Holmby-houſe in Northamptonſhire, 


army quarrelled, and the council of ag 
conſiſting of deputies from each 


againſt the k. In the beginning of the year 
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were ſcnt down to Newcaſtle to receive him 


ma 
Scotland, and the king was ety 


| Where 
The _ parliament ang 
It3tors, 


x * . re imen 
lent cornet Joice with a detachment py ft 


horſe, to take the king from the Farliament' 
commiſſioners at Holmby, and bring him k 
the army; that he reſolutely effected on 
June 4, 1647, And now the army overruled 
the parliament, Auguſt 24, the king was con. 
ducted to Hampton-Courtt, A treaty was 
ſet on foot for the reitoration of the kin 
but on January 3, 1647-8, the houſe (bein 
ſtill under the influence of the army) reſolved 
That no more addreſſes ſhould be made s 
the k. no meſſages received from him; and 
to this the lords ſome days after agreed, the 
army promiſing to adhere to the parliament 


he arrived Feb. 16. 


1648. there were ſeveral rifings in favour of 
the King, the Welſh, under major-genera[ 
Langhorn; they had ſeized ſeveral place: 
and were 8009 ſtrong, but were defeated by 
colonel Horton, ſent before Oliver C:omwe!l: 
who arri ing foon after, put an end to the 
commotions in Wales. In the mean time, 
general Fairfax defeated thoſe who had riſea 
ta Kent. The Scots army under the d. of 
Hamilton, amounting to near 20,000, entered 
England in July, and were joined by about 
;000 Engliſh, under fir Marmaduke Lang- 
dale. Cromwell, after having finiſhed bit 
work in Wales, marched with all expedition 
to join Lambert in the north, and Auguſt 17, 
near Preſton in Lancaſhire, totally routed and 
diſperted this great army, the duke, in hi; 
flight, being taken prifoner. Crcmwell then 
marched directly into Scotland, and arriving 
at Edinburgh, diveſted the Hamiitonian party 
or their authority. At the beginning of the'e 
troubles, the pteſbyterian party in the houſe, 
in the city, and other places, began to reſume 
tneir courage, Several petitions were pres 
ſented for a perſonal treaty with the k. and 
when the army was removed from London 
into different parts of the kingdom, the fe- 
cluded members and others, who had ab- 
ſented themſelves, having returned to theit 
ſeats; the votes of no more addreſſes were k 
pealed, and it was refalved to enter into 2 
perſonal treaty with the king; that Newpot 
in the Iſle of Wight ſhould be the place af 
treaty, and that his majeſty ſhould be ther? 
with honour, freedom, and fatety; and bit 
rds and ten commoners were nominated con- 


S ad at ow . anc... 
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for the arrcais due to them, one mole! y to be 


paid before their going home, and the other at refolved to break off the treaty 


flated times. And f» afier ſeveral debates 
about the diſpoſal of the king's perion, the 
Scots having received the 2co0,0co |. 
January 30. 1646-7, delivered him up to the 
commons v! he pazhament of England, vho 


on defired, That the treaty migh 


mimoners for this treaty 3 but the army was 
by force, and 
colonel Ever, on November 18, preſeated ta 


| f 
the commons a remonſtrance, where1® 'v 
+ be laid aſd 


and that the k. might come nv bee 1 
government, but, be brought to Jae "he 


4 


Sn 


ſe of all the evils in the king- 
” f Woch blood being ſhed, On No- 


the capit 
vom, and o 
vember 21, 


nond from the lle of Wight, and ſent 


colonel Ewer to take charge of the k. 's perſon, 

t him in ſtrict cuſtody. On Nov, 
who ker jeſty was brought over to Hurſt 
8 "Hampthire. On Dec. 4, the com- 
Le 10 med the debates on the king's con- 
e ee voted, that the ſaid concefhons 
. jent grounds for ſettling the peace 
* we ; 1 and then adjourned to Wed- 
a 25 "Or which day ſome regiments of 
— foot having poſſeſſed themſelves of 
* avenues to the ann ſeized 
on forty-one members, as they offered to 
o in, and the next day denied entrance to 
nh 100 more. An ordinance being voted 
in the houſe of commons, was carried up to 
the houſe of lords for their concurrence, 
though the commons declared at the ſame 
time, that they being repreſentatives of Jay 
pecple had a right to enact a law, though 
the conſent of the king, and the houſe of 
peers, be not had thereto, They made an 
ordinance for etecting an high court of juſtice, 
for trying the k. who was brought from 
Windſor to St, James's on the 19th. The 
next day the trial began, the court ſitting 
in Weftminſter-Hall, and having choſen 
ferjeznt Bradſhaw for their preſident, The 
ſubſtance of the charge was, That the king 
had endeavoured to tet up a tyrannical power, 
and to that en? had raiſcd and maintained 
a cruel war againſt the parliament. The k. 
debaved with dignity, making no other an- 
ſwer but denying the authority of the court, 
he ſame he did on the 22d, and 23d. At laſt, 
being brought before them a fourth time, on 
January 27, he earneftly deſited, before ſen- 
W<:ice, to be heard before the lords and com- 
mons, but his requeſt was not granted. And 
ſo ſtill perſiſting in diſowning the juriſdiction 
Wo! the court, and conſequently in his refuſal to 
pſwer to the charge, his ſilence was taken 
r 2 confeſſion, and ſentence of death was 
dated upon him: purſuant to which, he was 
n January zo beheaded on 2 ſcaffold erected 
n the ſtreet near the windows of the Ban- 
veting-houſe at Whitehall, ſewing as great 
hrmneſs, reſolution, and reſignation to the 
if, a5 he had done in all his ſufferings. The 


ay defore his execution, he was permitted to 
ee his children 


N 


ort . iren, the princeſs Elizabeth, and 
of 4. of Glouceſter, the only ones then in 
ert ug and. His corpſe was carricd to Windſor, 


nc privately interred in St. G eorge's-chapel, 


m- CHARLES II. was the ſon of k. Charles J. 
_ i barn May 29, 1630. On July 3, 1646, 
ind e went from Jerley into France, "and be- 
40 ced abroad till May 1660, when he arrived! 
hey Whitehall, The king, upon forming kis 
Ty wncii, took in, ſome that had been deeply 
the P0U7.1 engaged againſt his father, but after- 


na promoted his reſtoration, as Denzil 


Cromwell recalled colonel Ham- 
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Hollis, afterward lord Hollis; the earl of Man- 
cheſter, Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, and 
others. Mr. Baxter and Mr. Calamy were 
appointed his chaplains in ordinary, Sir 
Edward Hyde, afterward earl of Clarendon, 
was his lord chancellor and prime miniſte-, 
The aſſembly which reſtored the king had 
been ſummoned by a commonwealth writ, 
in the name of the keepers of the liberties of 
England. It was however called a parlia- 
ment till his arrival, and then had only the 
name of a convention; however, 2 days after 
the king went to the houſe, and gave his 
aſſent to an act for changing the convention 
into a parliament. Auguſt 29, his majeſt 

gave his aſſent to the act of indemnity, wit 

lome exceptions, The commons, ſoon after, 
voted 1, 200, oool. for the ordinary expences 
of the government. On September 13, died 
of the ſmall-pox, Henry duke of Glouceſter, 
his majeſty's youngeſt brother, The duke of 
York married Anne, eldeſt daughter of chan- 
cellor Hyde, car] of Clarendon, to whom he 
had been contrafted at Breda. In a few 
months the atmy was all diſbanded, except 
MonK'*s, regiment. But then the k. intrcduced 
a new cuſtom of forming to himſelf a guard 
of horſe and foot, which filled ſeveral with 
apprehenſions. This parliament, which the 
king would have called the healing parlia- 
ment, was diſſolved December 29, after 
paſſing ſeveral acts, and among the reſt, one 
for erecting a poſt- offce. The royal ſoc ety 
was founded this year 1660, by the king and 
letters patent, The king was crowned on 
April 23. A new parlizment was ſummoned 
to meet on May 8, which continued almoft 
18 years, and was afterwards called the pen- 
h:nary parliament. In May 1662 the mar- 
riage between the king and Catharine, prin- 
ceis of Portugal, was folemnized. The fale 
of Dunkirk, this year, to the French king 

ior five millions of Jivres, made a great noiſe 
in England, and was much reflected on. On 
March 2, 1664-5, war was prochaimed arainft 
the States General, In this ſeſſion of parliz- 
ment, the clergy gave up their right of taxing 
themſelves in convocation, and have ever 
ſince been taxed by the pariiament in com- 
mon with other ſubjects; and from this time 
the clergy have voted at cle tions fer mem- 
bers of parliament, On June 3, 1665, the 
duke of York beat Ofpdam the Dutch admiral, 
The plague broke cut in London in May, 
and before the end of the y. whewit ceaſed, 
ſwept off 68,596 of the inhabitants, In 
January 1665 6, the French king declared 
war againit England, The Engliſh fleet put 
to ſea under the command of p. Rupert and 
the duke of Albemarie toward the middle of 


May, and there ſoon was a moft bloody fight 


with adm, Ruyter, in which the Engliſh were 
worſted. There was another furious cngnge- 
ment in July, when the Dutch were beategs 
On September, about one in the morning, 
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a ter- 
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a terrible fire broke ont in the city of London, 
which continuing for three days, laid, the 
greateſt part of the city in aſhes, conſuming 
$9 churches, the city-gates, Guild-hall, with 
many other public ſtructures, and 13,200 
dwelling houſes, and the rnins of the city 
were 436 acres, In October 1667, the king 
laid the firſt ſtone of the Royal-Exchange, 
which was built in the room of the old one, 
erected by Sir Thomas Greſham. In January 
1667, was concluded the famous triple alli- 
ance between England, Holland, and ee 
which was defigned to check the projects of 
Lewis XIV. of France, who had already in- 
vaded the Spaniſh Netherlands, This was 
almoſt the only ſtep taken by king Charles 
for the intereſt of England and of Europe 
during his whole reign, and, indeed, it ſeems, 
that his deſign in it was only to amuſe the 
public, and that there was a ſecret under- 
ſtanding between him and Lewis at the ſame 
time. In April 1670, a ſevere act was paſſed 
againſt the non-contormiſts, The king eſta- 
bliſked a ſecret council, confiſting of the five 
following perſons, Clifford, Arlington, Buck- 
ingham, Aſhley Cooper, and Lauderdale. 
This council was nick-named the Cabal, from 
the initial letters of their names; and they 
truly deſerved that name, as they artfully pro- 
moted all the king's meaſures, how contrary 
ſocver to the intereſt of England, and the 
good of all Europe. In January 1670-1, was 
ſed the tamous Coventry act againſt maim- 
ing or disfiguring, making it death. On Feb. 
2, the king ſent a meſſage to haſten the 
money bills. Lord Lucas made a bold ſpegeh 
in the houſe of lords againſt the money- 
bills. A difference happened about the ſame 
time, between the two houſes, upon the lords 
righis of altering money-bills. In the midſt 
of this diſpute, the king came to the houſe 
of peers, and prorogued the parliament. A 
owerful league was now tormed againſt Hol- 
land by France, England, the elector of Co- 
logn, and the bp. of Munſter. The king, 
though he had lately two millions and a 
| Half from the parliament, and 700,0001. from 
the French k. was fo profuſe, that he fill 
wanted money, which he would faign raiſe 
without applying to the parliament. Upon 
this the cabal adviſed him to ſhut up the 
Exchequer, which he actually did, and it 
continued ſhut up for a year and ſome months, 
to the great diſtreſs and ruin of many fami- 
lies. On March 15 the king publiſhed his 
declaration for liberty of conſcience, ſuſpend- 
ing the execution of all penal laws againſt 
the non-conformiſts. Father Orleans ſays, 
the project of the king and the cabal was to 
give liberty of conſcience to all the ſubjects 
in general, that the Roman catholics might 
reap the benefic of it. On the 17th, the king 
declared war againſt the States-general; and 
the French k. and the other allies, ſoon after. 
The parliament met on Feb. 4, 1672-3, and 


; 


CHA, 


it ſoon appeared, that the country. 
that of the people was become T0 


ful in the houſe of commons chan Poner 
party. They vigorouſly addreſſeq the court 


againſt his declaration for libert kin 
as it was claiming a 2 
both houſes joined in addreſſes iat and 
dangers that threatened the nation * 
popery. The king finding the common f. 
fully bent not to finiſh the woney- bil i 
their grievances were redreſſed, recalled 
declaration. On April 16, 1677, the i 
among other acts, gave his aſſent to one bs 
taking away the writ de h#rctico 8 
rendo, On Auguſt 11, 1678, the { | 
peace with Rolland was ſigned, bh 
months after with the re of the Tray 
March 21, 1680-2, the parliament me: 1 
the firſt thing they did was to order the 
yotes to be printed, which praQtice the 2 
continued ever fince. But the king tos : 
this parliament not inclined to — 
his favourite ſchemes, came ſuddenly to th 
houſe of lords and diſſolved it, after one for 
ſeſſion of but ſeven days, The year 168g 
was almoſt wholly taken up with profecy. 
tions of perſons for ſpeaking ill of the k; 
the duke of York, and the government; 1. 
were fined, and in large ſums, and other: pil. 
loried. Sir George Jefferies, a man without 
honour or conſcience, had been made lit} 
Juſtice of the King's Bench, and other alters. 
tions had been made among the judges; 200 
the ſheriffs of London being now name by 
the king, impannelled ſuch juries as wer 
ſure to find for the court, The projet af 
the ſurrender of Chartres was completed thi 
year. On February 6, 1684-5, the king tied 
in his 55th year, and near 25 years after his 
reſtoration, He had no children by bis queen, 
but ſeveral by his miſtreſſes. 
CHARLES's-WAIN, /. in Aftr, 7 rematk- 
able ſtars in the conſtellation of Urſa Mijn. 
CHA'RLTON, a town in Kent, while 
fair is October 18, for toys. 
CHA'RLEY, a town of Lancaſhire, with 
a market on Tueſdays, and three fairs, 
May 5, and Auguſt 20, for horned cattle; ad 
on September 5, for toys and ſmall wares, I 
is ſeated near the fpring-head of a ful 
called Chor, not far from the river Yarrow, 
It is 201 miles N. W. of London. 
CHARM, ſ. [charme, Fr.] a kind of feel 
ſuppoſed by the ignorant to have an irreliftdl 
influence, by means of the concurrence 
ſome infernal power, both on the minds, lit 
and properties of thoſe whom it has foi its co 
ject. F iguratively, any excellence which ei. 
gages and conquers the affections. SYN 
The word charm carries an idea of force, vi 
puts a ſtop to ordinary effects and nts 
cauſes. The word enchantment is uſed proper 
for that which regards the illuſionof the ſenſe 
The word 10 bears particularly an ide 


ſomething which diſturbs che reaſon- , 


| 


1 


U 


CHA 


ARM, " a. 0 fortify, or ſecure 


To CH 


: "| evil by ſome ſpell; to influence, or {ub- 
2 4 by ſom 


excellence or pleaſure, 
* Aa RMER J. 2 deals in ſpells 
= ic; one whoſe perſgnal perfections irre- 
6 "bly attract admiration and love. SX No. 
— Food ſeems to be more ſuſceptible of 
— 53 4 mind of charms. We ſay of a lady 
N walks, dances, and ſings with grace; 
ay bat her converſation 18 full of charms. 
HARMING, part, poſſeſſed of ſuch per- 
ſections as work irreſiſtibly on the mind, and 
it wWi ure. 
nel v, ad. ogg a manner 
incxpref}: ble pleaſure. , 
q to RMING NESS, 4 that quality which 
renders a thing capable 0 working on the af- 
ſections, and filling the mind with pleaſure, 
CHA'RNEL-HOUSE, /. | charnter, Fr.] 
the place in or near 99 where the bones 
ead are de poſited. 
4 CHART, Thart] lf. [<barta, Lat.] an hydro- 
graphical map, or projection of ſome part of the 
earth's ſuperficies, for the uſe of navigation, 
CHARTER, /. [charrre, Fr.] in Law, a 
written evidence or inſtrument of things done 
between two parties. The king's charter, is 
where he makes a grant to any perſon or body 
politic; ſuch as a charter of exemption, Sc. 


by 


ot .rters of private perſons, are deeds and in- 
ond e 3 the act of beſtowing 
n. any privilege or right, exempt ion or claim. 

5 CHA'RTERED, a. inveſted with privi- 
by leges by charter, beautifully applied in the fol- 
5 lowing ſentence, © The air, a chartered 


libertine, is till.” Sab. 


this CHA'RTER-LAND, /. land which is held 
cies by charter, or {evidence in writing, likewiſe 
bus named freehold. 


= CHA'RTER-PARTY, /. [chartre-partie, 
Fr.] a deed or writing indented, made between 
merchants and ſea-faring men concerning their 
merchandize. 

CHA R, a, cautious, ſcrupulous, careful 
of giving any cauſe for ſuſpicion or cenſare. 


with To CHASE, v. a. [chaſſer, Fr. ] to follow 
„ e after a beaſt, &c, for pleaſure; to hunt; to 
L- purſue as an enemy; to drive from or keep 
pn oft. 


CHASE, /. the purſuit or following of 
me; hunting; that which is the proper ob- 
ect of hunting. The purſuit of an enemy, or 
of ſome deſireable object. Figuratively, pur- 
uit. In Law, a large extent of woody ground, 
Privileged for the reception of deer and game. 
n Gunnery, the chaſe of à great gun is the 


ts od- hole length of the bore, or inſide, Chaſe- 
ch er vns, are thoſe which are placed in the head 
von. r ſtern of a ſhip, | 
4 CHA'SER, /. one who purſues. 

2 CHASM, [ kaſm] . xda, Gr. ] a breach 
rope! dr hollow ſpace ſeparating the parts of any 
1 Jody ; a vacant ſpace, 


CHASTE, 4. 


tree from luſt eith ith 
ſpect to the inc n 


lination or act; free from 


{ 


CHA 


any commerce with the other ſex; true to the 
marriage-bed, Applicd to expreflions, free from 
any obſcenity or immodeſt words, In Grammar, 
tree from any foreign mixture, 

To CHA'STEN, v. a. | chaſtier, Fr. ] to cor- 
rect or puniſh a child, in order to deter him 
from fauits. Figuratively, to humble, or mor- 
tity, 

To CHASTI'SE, [| cbaſftize] v. a. ¶ formerly 
accented on the firſt irony [ choſtier, Fr. ] to 
puniſh or afflict for taults. Sv NV Oo. We chaſ- 
iſe him who has committed a fault, to prevent 
his doing the ſame again: We puniſh the per- 
ſon guilty of a crime by way of expiation, and 
as an example to others. To corre, ſignifies 
to amend by means of chaſtiſement. To diſci- 
pline, means to regulate and inſtru, 

CHASTTSEMENT, /. ¶ formerly accented 
on the firſt ſyllable] correction, or puniſh- 
ment, generally applied to the diſcipline of 
parents and tutors, Figuratively, any calamity 
inflicted by Providence, 

CHASTI'SER, /. the perſon that puniſhes, 

CHA'STITY, f. [raftitas, Lat.] an entire 
freedom from any imputation of luſt either in 
thought or deed. In Expreflions, free from 
immodeſt words. In Grammar, free from 
any foreign or bad mixture. 

CHA'STELY, ad. without the leaſt incon- 
tinence, or any inclination to luſt, | 

CHA'STENESS, /. freedom from inconti- 
nence, or any breach of modeſty, 

To CHAT, v. n. [a contraction of the verb 
chatter | to talk on indifferent ſubjects, or with- 
out any deep thought, or profound attention, 

CHAT, /. trifling, idle, and unimproving 
diſcourſe, made uſe of merely to pais time 
away. | 

CHA'TELLANY, [ fattellany] /. [chate- 
lenie, Fr. ] the diſtrict belonging to a caftle, 

CHATHAM, a town in Kent, adjoining 
to Rocheſter, and ſeated on the river Med- 
way. It is the principal Ration of the royal 
navy; and the yards and magazines are fur- 
niſhed with all ſorts of naval ftores, as well as 
materials for building and rigging the largeft 
men of war. The entrance into the river 
Medway 1s defended by Sheerneſs and other 
forts; and, in the year 1757, by direction of 
the duke of Cumberland, ſeveral additional 
fortifications were begun at Chatham; fo 
that now the ſhips are in no danger of an in- 
ſult, either by land or water. It has a mar- 
ket on Saturdays, and two fairs, on May 15, 
and September 19, for horſes, bullocks, and 
all ſorts of commodities. It has a church, 2 
chapel of eaſe, and a ſhip uſed as a church, 
for the. ſailors; it has ec about 500 
houſes, moſtly low, and built with brick; 
the ſtreets are narrow and paved, and it con- 
tains about 3000 inhabitants. The principal 
employment of the labouring hands is ſhip- 
building in the king's yard, and private docks. 
It is 27 miles N. W. and by W. of Canterbury, 
and 31 miles &, E. of London. 


CHA'TTELS, 


C HE 

CHA'TTELS, ſ. any moveable poſſeſſion. 
At preſent uſed only in Law, for all things 
moveable and immoveable. 

To CHA'T TER, v. @. { cagueter, Fr.] to 
make 2 noiſe like a pie. Figurarively, to talk 
very much; to make a noiſe by frequently and 
forcibly cloſing the teeth, owing to the effects 
of cold; from citeren, Belg. 

CHA'TTER, ſ. a noiſe like that of a pie, 
or monkey when angry; impertinent talk, 
-CHA'TTERER, /. one who ſpends his 
time in idle or unimproving talk. 
© CHA TWOOD, J. lirtle ſticks; fuel. 

To CHAW, v». 3. [tawver, Teut. ] to cut 
meat or food into ſmall pieces by a frequent ac- 
tion df the teeth. 

CHAWDRON, ſ. the entrails or maw of 

a beaſt. 
* CHA'WLEY, a village in Devonſhire, 10 
miles N. N. W. of Crediton, and 18 N. N. W. 
of Exeter, with two fairs on May 6, and De- 
cember 11, for cattle. When either of theſe 
days falls on a Saturday, Sunday, or Monday, 
the fair is held on the Tueſday. 

CHEADLE, a town ip Staffordſhire, with 
2 market on Saturdays, and two fairs, viz. 
Hely-Thurſday, for horned cattle, and on 
Auguſt 21, for horſes, and horned cattle, It is 
ſeated in the moor-lands, and in the moſt fruit- 
ful part of them. The houſes are poorly built, 
but the market is pretty good. It is 145 miles 
N. N. W. of London | 


CHEAP, ſheep} a, [ceapan, Sax,] to be 
purchaſed with little money; of ſmall value, 
of worth. | 


To CHF A*PEN, v. 2. to barzain for or aſk 
the price of a commodity; to endeavour fo 
purchaſe 2 thing at a leſs price than the ſeller 
firſt aſk: for it, | 

CHE'APLY, 2d. at a very low price or 
rate; with very little money. 

CHE'APNESS, /. purchaſed with 
money. 

To CHEAT, [Veet] v. @. to deceive or 
impoſe upon; to cefraud a perion by tome ar: 
tifice of low cunning. 

CHFAT, F. a fraud, or impoſture, where 
by a perfor is deceived or impoſed upen; a 

rion who impotes on 0:ners, 

CHEA'TER, /. one who practiſes fraud, in 
order to devrive people of their properties. 

To CHECK, v. 3. to reſtrain the crav 
ings of any appetite; to ſtop a thing in mo- 
tion ; to chide or repreve a perſon. In Com 
meree, to compare the floutiſhed or - crna- 
mented port of n draught or bank bill with 
that which remains in the book from whence 
It Was cut. | 

CHECK, /. rellr4int, difappointmen?, 
repulſe, curb, reproof. Figurartively, a fl:ght 
a counter cypher of a bank bill; an account 
kept privately to examine that which is kept 
with a banker, or yu5lic office; a perſon who 
examines any account; a kind of Ninen with 
ine fies crofling each other, ufed by gaitors 


ittle 


72 


— 
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| 


CHE 


for ſhirts, Sc. Clerk of the Chety 10 


king's houſhold, has the controulment of — 
yeomen of the guard, and all the uſhers — 
longing to the royal family, allowing the; "x E 
ſence or defaults in attendance, or dg ( 
their wages for the ſame, Sc. He, 1 
deputy, takes cegnizance of thoſe who ad 2 | 
watch in the court, and ſets the watch, & n 

To CHECKER, or CHE OU ER „. - 
from echecs, Fr. ] to vary with different n x 
tours like a clieſs-buard ; to variegate *. 
ratively, to diserſtey with different 8 © 
proſperous or unſucceſsful circumſtances. N 

CHECKER, o CHECKER-WORK, ; þ 
any thing painted in ſquares, with differey c 
colou;s, like a cheſs. board. a 

CHE'CKS-ROLL, ſ. a book or roll co n 
taining the names of the king's houſhs!, 10 c 
vants. | — 

CHE DDER, a large village of Somerte. . 
ſhire, tamous for its cheeſes, which are the 0 
aext beſt to Stilton cheeſe in England; and u h 
large as thoſe of Cheſhire, It is ſeated : or v 
3 miles to the E. of Axbridge in Somerſet. a, 
ſhire, and has two faits, viz. on May 4, 2d a 
October 29, for cattle, ſheep, and horſes, m 

CHEEK, /. the fleſhy part of the fide of cl 
the face below the eye. The cheeks of 8 prot as 
are flat plates of iron ſtanding perpenticular E 
and ſerving to conſine or enlarge the mer 
ſions of a fire, 4 5 F M 

CHEER, ſ. [chere, Fr.] proviſions fer 23 m 
entertainment; gajety, or tullneſs of ſpints, fo 

To CHEER, v. 4. to inſpire with courage; fo, 
to animate, or incite; to make joyful; u ls 
glaaden. be 

CHE'FRER, F. the perſon or thing which all 
communicates joy, or comforts in diſtreſs, . 

CHEERFULL, a. that which abounds i 1 
gal-tv, Nite, and ſpirits, oppe ſed to dejection; Fai 
that which has the appearance of joy and A 
ligHtſomeveſs. f 2 

CHEERFULNESS, ſ. a Ciſpofition of mind A 
unciouved by deſpair; alacrity; vigour. ; 

CHE'ER LESS, 2. fad, dejected, or cem 1 
ſortleſs. no 

CHE'ERLY, ad. in a gay, cheerful, joy- an 
ous manner. 

CHE'ERY, a. gay, joyful, er communteat 3 
ing pleaſurc and gaiety. 1 

CHEESE, [bee j [ cyſe, Sax. ] 2 food 
made of milk, curdled by means of rer net : = 
\queezed dry ig # preſs, and hardened by time, 11 
The art ot making this neceſſary food was, &. 0 
cording to Pitny, introduced into this jfans 15 
by the Romans. The beſt reputed 1 that it Y 
Glouceſterſhire and Cheſhire. * 

CHEE'SECARE, /. in Paſtry, 13 make 00 
ſott curds, butter, and ſugar, haked. , 1 

CHE*ESEMONGER, /. one who deals u eats 
chceic. | 10 the dear 
Cn FSE PRESS, /. pre, wherein! 
(cures of which the cheeſe is made are pte arge 
dry frem h he,. dl. bic 
1 , 3 © ein t ha 


| 


c HE. 


the wooden caſe in 


'TSCE.VAT, /. 
CHEESE-VAT, . fined, when prelled for 


which the curds are con 
CHE'ESY), 


ene MSFORD, a town of Eſſex, with a 


ood market on Fridays, and two fairs, viz. 
on May 12, and November 12, two days 

b. for cattle ; ſeated on the road to Col- 
cheſter between two rivers, over which there 
= bridges. It is a handſome, large, and 
well-frequented town, and takes 1ts name 
frym the river Chelmer; 1s governed by a 
chief conflable, has only one church, a very 
ancient and large Gothic ſtructure, and three 
meeting-houſes of the diflenters. The town 
conſiſts of about 500 houſes, which are, in 
Ieeneral, pretty good; but the ſtreets are paved 
only at the dvors: however, the town lying 
on a ſmall deſcent is always clean. There is 
here an excellent conduit, which contains ſe- 


[ cheezy ] a. having the qualities 


and it has ſuch a ſupply of water, that it runs 
a hogſhead and an half and four gallons in a 
minute, Eere the members for the county are 
choſen, and the aſſizes commonly held, as well 
as the four quarterly ſeſfions. It is 29 miles 
E. N. E. of London. | 

CHE'LSEA, à very handſome village in 
Middleſex, ſeated on the river Thames, one 
mile W. of Weſtminſter, It is remarkable 
for its magnificent hoſpital for invalids, and 
for Ranelagh-houſe and gardens, where there 
is a band of muſie for the entertainment of the 
beau-monde in the ſummer-teaſon, Here is 
alſo an excellent phyfic-garden, 
CHE'LTENHAM, a town of Gloucefter- 
Wſhire, with a market on Thurſdays, and three 
Hairs, viz, on the ſecond Thurſday in April, 
and Holy-Thurſday, for all forts or cattle, and 
dn Auguſt 5, for lambs. It is a pretty good 
on, containing about 200 houſes; and hath 
handſome church; but it is moſt noted for 
Its mineral waters, which are ſome what like 
hoſe of Scarborough, for which it was lately 
nuch frequented. It is 9 miles N. E. of Glou- 
eſter, and 100 W. by N. of London. 

CH 'LWOOD, a town in Sullex, whoſe 
ur is kept July 25, for pedlots wares. 

| CHEMISE, [pron, ſhamee's] f. [Fr.] in 


n order to ſtren 
art or ſhift, - 


CHE'PSTOW, a town of Monmouthſhire, 
th a market on Saturdays, and four fairs, 
iz, on Friday in Whitſun-week, for horned 
attle; on Saturday before June 20, for 
= on Auguſt 1, and Friday ſe'nnight 
er October 18, for horned cattle, Jt is 
tated on the ſide of a hill on the river Wye 
eu its confluence with the Severn. It Was 
3 4 very conſiderable place, and had a 
de caſtle on a rock, and a priory, part of 


bich laſt is conv ; 
erted into a pariſh 


sthen and ſupport it; allo a 


veral inſcriptions, almoſt worn out by time; 


p ortification, a wall lining a baition or ditch, 


lomg high bridge over the river, 


CHE 


and ſends provifons and other commodities te 


Briſtol, 'This town is walled round, and con- 
hits of about 200 houſes, and the ſtreets are 
broad and well paved. The tide is ſaid to riſe 
higher here than in any other part of Europe, 
it ſwelling 50 or 60 feet perpendicular. It 
is 18 miles N. of Briſtol, and 132 W. of 
London. 

To CHERISH, v. a. | cherir, Fr. ] tonouriſh 
or promote the growth of a thing; to help; to 
encourage; to protect, ſhelter, and nouriſh, 
CHE RIiSHER, ſ. one who protects, and 
contributes to the growth of a thing. 

CHERRY, /. in Gardening, a fruit-tree, 
with ſhining leaves; its fruit grows on long 
pedicles, 1s roundiſh or heart-ſhaped , though 
included by Linnæus under the genus of prunes, 
or plum, yet they cannot be engrafted on each 
other. N 
CHERRY, a. reſembling a cherry in co- 
lour; red. | 

CHERSONE'SE, or CHERSONE'SUS, 
[ ker ſonec x] . | xuprivnon;, Or. ] in Geography, 
a tract of land ſurrounded by the ſea, excepting 
at a narrow ſpace or neck, by which it is 
Joined to the main land or continent. 

CHERT, /. [ quartz, Germ.] a kind of flint. 

CHERTSEY, a town of Surry, with a 
market on Wedneſdays, and four fairs, viz 
on the firſt Monday in Lent, for horſes, cattle, 
and hops; on May 14, for horſes and cattle; 
on Auguſt 6, and Sept. 25, for horſes, catile, 
and hogs. It is in a low wet fituation, not far 
from the river Thames, over which there is a 
bridge. It is 20 miles W. by S. of London. 

CHE RUB, / a celeſtial ſpirit in the order 
of angels, placed next to the ſeraphim; in ſerip- 
ture variouſly deſcribed under the ſhapes of men, 
eagles, oxen, lions, &c. and ſometimes com- 
poſed of all of them, | 

CHERU'BIC, 4. angelic, or partaking of 
the nature of a cherub. 

CHERUBIN, a. like a cherub ; heavenly ; 
angelical. Her cherubin look. Seldom 
uſed. 

To CHE*RUP, v. n. to make a noiſe by 
rav ing in«the air through the lips, after they 
are drawn into a kind of circle, in order to en- 
courage any beait, or to ſet a ſong bird a-finging. 

CHESHAM, atown of Buckinghammkireg 
with a market on Wedneſdays, and, three 
fairs, viz, on April 21, July 22, and Septem- 
ber 28, for cattle. It is 29 miles W. by N. of 
London. 

HE SHIRE, an Engliſh county-valatine, 
50 miles in length, and 23 in breadth, 
bounded on the E. by Staftordſhire and Derby - 
thire, on the W. by Flintſhire and Denbigh 
hire, on the N. by Lancaſhire, and on the 8. 
by Shropſhire. It contains 2;054 houles, 
194324 inhabitants, 13 market-towns, and 
$5 pariſhes, It {ends tour members to parlia- 
ment, and the chief place is Cheſter. The 
principal rivers are the Dee, the Wever, and 
the Tame; but there are ſeveral mall 


4 


ilreams. 


CHE 


ſtreams. The air and foil are very good, and 

the land is fitter for paſture than corn, for 
which reaſon they feed a great number of 
cattle; and from it we have very good cheeſe, 
well known over all the kingdom. Beſides 
which there are ſalt-works, which yield fine 
white falt; alſo mines of coal, and many meers 
and lakes. 

CHE'SNUT, or CHES/'NUT-TREE, /. the 
timber of it, next to oak, is the fitteſt for 
building, durable, and moſt coveted by car- 
penters and joiners, As to the nut or fruit of 

this tree, the biggeſt are accounted the beſt. 

CHESS, /. [ ecbecs, Fr.] a game played with 
little round pieces of wood on a board divided 
into 64 ſquares, each fide having eight noble- 
men and as many pawns, which are to be 

moved or ſhifted into the different ſquares, ac- 
cording to the laws of the game. 

CHE'SSOM, /. in Gardening, a mellow 
earth, between the two extremes of clay and 
ſand. 

CHEST, /. Ii, Sax. ] a large ſtrong wooden 
box, greater than a trunk, uſed for keeping 
cloaths, linen, &c. The cavity of a human 
body from the neck to the belly, called the 
breaſt or ſtomach. A cbe of drexwers is a 
wooden frame which contains ſeveral drawers 
placed above each other. 

CHE'STER, the capital of Cheſhire, with 
two markets on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, 


þ 


ö 


freeze] .. [Fr.] in Fortification, 


| the enemy's cavalry, 


CHI 


county. It is governed by a ma 
market is conhtderable for 3 th 
country commodities. 'The houſes * 
the moſt * built of rough ſtone, ang 8 
vered with flate, It is 147 mi 
of London, en 
n a villa 
the borders of Cambridgeſhire ij 
Satlron- 4 alden, with one * gr 
chiefly for horſes. 15 
CHEST-FOU'NDERING, f. in Far; 
a diſeaſe in horſes which reſembles 2 leurs. 
or peripneumony in men, OY 
CHEVALIER, [| pron, fbewalliz 
a knight. In Heraldry, a horeme, f 
all points, or in compleat armour, 8 
CHEV A'UX DE FRIS E, (pron, ſhevi d 
. a | 
timber traverſed with wooden 8 
fix feet long, pointed with iron, uſed for 
ping up breaches, or ſecuring any avenue fron 


CHE'VERIL, J J. [cheverea, f. 
a kid. — y, kid feb 25 

CHEVRON, [h,] ſ. I Fr. ] in H- 
raldiy, one of the honorary ordinaries, rep 
ſeating two rafters of a houſe joined together 
ſo as to form an angle, and is the ſymbol d 
protection. Per chevron, is when the field i 
divided only by two fingle lines, rifing fron 


are, 


ge in Eſſer, upon 


and three fairs, viz. on the lait Thurſday in 
February, for cattle; on July 5, and Octo- 
ber 10, for cattle, Iriſh linen, cloths, hard- 
ware, hops, drapery, and Mancheſter goods. 
It is a place of great antiquity, and of a qua- 
drangulat form; the walls are near two miles 
in circumference, and there are four gates, 
towards the four cardinal points. It has a 
ſtrong caſtle, in which is the ſkire-hall, where 
all the cauſes belonging to the county palatine 
are determined. By the bridge is a handſome 
water- houſe, and the principal ftreets are 
adorned with piazzas, under which. are the 
tradeſmen's ſhops, It contains 10 parith 
churches, beſides the cathedral. It has almoſt 
a conſtant communication with Ireland; this 
and Holvhead being the principal places of 
taking ſhipping for Dublin. It is governed by 
a mayor, 2 ſheriffs, 24 aldermen, ſends two 
wergbers to parliament, and is a biſhop's ſee. 
It is a place of very conſiderable trade, and is 
182 miles N. W. of London. It gives the title 


the two baſe points, and meeting in a point 
above, like the chevron : this is termed pam 
per chevron, 

To CHEW, v. a. [ceowyan, Sax. ] to bite 
grind meat into (mall pieces between the teeth, 
proper for twallowing. Figuratively, to me- 
ditate, ruminate, or revolve in the mind, 
Neuterly, to revolve often in the thoughts; u 
ruminate or meditate upon, Uſed with «it 
upon. 

CHIAN EARTH, Wia ertb] ſ. in Phi 
macy, is a dente and compact earth, ſent l. 
ther in ſmall flat pieces from the iſland whale 
name it bears; it is recommended as an aftrit 
gent; and we are told, it is the greateſt of al 
coſmetics, that it gives a whiteneſs and {moolds 
neſs to the ſkin, and prevents wrinkles, & 
yond any of the other ſubſtances that have ben 
celebrated tor the ſame purpoſes, 

CHICA'NE, [ cheekane, By ſome the cn 
this word and its derivatives is pronouns 
like , as in the French. ] J. [chican fi, 
in Law, the art of protracting a cauſe by f 


ot carl to the prince of Wales. ; 

CHE'STERFIELD, a town of Derbyſhire, | 
with a market on Saividays, and ſeven fairs, | 
Viz. on Jorinary 25, Feb. 28, April 3, May 
4, and july 4, for catile, horſes, and pea- 
lars were; on Sept. 25, for cheeſe, onions, 
and pedlats warez and on Nov. 2 5, for cattle, 
ſheep, and pedlars ware, It 1s pleafantly 
feated cn a hill, between two ſmall rivers, ; 
and has the title of an ca:ldom. It has a 
large handſume church, a free-ſchool, and 
ſeveral alms-houſes, The ſeſſions for the 
peace arc h 1d here for the N. part of the 


volous objections. Ia the Schools, the uſe d 
ſophiſms, diſtinctions, and ſubtleties, in u, 
to prolong diſpuics, and obſcure the uu 
artifice. | 
To CHICA'NE, v. n. [ci | 
prolong a conteſt by artifice aud ſubtleties. 
CHICA'NER, J. { chicantur, Fr.] on 
makes ule of quirks, ſubtleties, or 4 
artifice to obſcure the truth. _ | 4 
CHICA'NERY, /, {chicanerit, Fr.) 87 
ful prolonging any diſpute p. trivoluus 
tious or lubtieticss CHI'CHIS 


caner, Fr.) 4 


CHI 
the capital' of Suſſex, 
1 Wenneſdays and Satur- 
ve fairs, viz. on May 3, Whit- 
y, and Auguſt 5, for -horſes and horned 
e * October 10, for horned cattle; and 
63. 20, for horſes and horned cattle. 
w_ ted in a plain on the banks of the river 
* Id 15 a biſhop's ſee, and has a cathe- 
1 vith ſeven ſmall churches built with 
ce It ſends two members to parlia- 
= and is governed by a mayor, 2 recorder, 
oe uty-recorder, 14 aldermen, 6 bailiffs, 27 
ie and à portreeve. The buildings 
* regular, and the city being walled 
= * may ſtand in the market place, 
lich is the centre, and ſee the four gates, 
which are all that belong to the city. Ir has 
ſowe trade, but would have more, if the har- 
your was not choaked up. It is 63 miles S. W. 


7 * 

4 CHICK, or CHI'CKEN, . [cicen, Sax. ] 
the young of a fowl, or hen. Chick is uſed 
keuratively for a word of tenderneſs. Some- 
mes it is uſed for a perſon not arrived to the 
-xr5 of maturity, and void of experience. 
CHICKEN - HEARTED, 3. timorous; 
OK. EN-POX, ſ. in Medicine, a ſpecies 
ff the ſmall-pox, but the puſtules are not ſo 


CHICH 
with two m 
days, and fi 


OW 
C 


"CHICKLING, fe a ſmall or young chicken. 
CHICKWEED, ſ. in Botany, a trailing 
ind of a weed, much uſed by bird-breeders. 
To CHIDE, v. @. [preter, cbide, particip. 
aff, cbid, or cbidden] | cidan, Sax, | to reprove 
ith ſome degree ot warmth and anger for 
wits, To blame or find fault with, beauti- 
lly applied to inanimate things, * Fountains, 
er the pebbles, chid your ftay.”” Dryd. To 
old or reprove ſeverely, To make a noiſe as 
| 2 paſſion, elegantly applied to inanimate 
hings. “ As doth a rock againſt the chidiag 
bod.“ Shak, 
CAIDER, ſ. one that is addicted to re- 
oof, or fond of blaming. 
CHIDLEIGH, or CHU'DLEIGH, a town 
Devonſhire, with a market on Saturdays, 
two fairs, viz, on June 11, for ſheep, and 
September 21, for horned cattle, It is ſeat- 
| near the river Thames, and the market is 
jod for corn, and proviſions. It is 182 miles 
„by S. of London. 
CHIEF, [cheef ] a, [chef, Fr.] the major 
er greateſt number; principal, including 


e idea of ſuperior rank and activity. 


CHIEF, /. a commander, applied to one 


o commands an army, In Heraldry, the 


ber part of an eſcutcheon, running acroſs 
Im ſide to fide, 


CHYEFLESS, a, 


* without a chief or com- 
r. 


» ad. generally; for the moſt or 
5 Principa]ly, 


EFRIE, [che 
at paid to delle J ] J. an acknowledg- 


| 


CH '! 


CHIYEFTAIN, [ cheeftain] ſ. one who com- 
mands an army; the head of a clan. 

CHILBLA'IN, ſ. ſmall red ſhining tumors, 
appearing on the fingers, toes, and heels, and 
when breaking out on the heels, called kibes. 

CHILD, /. [plural, -hi/dren] [cild, Sax.] 
an infant, or perſon in its rendereſt years; the 
offspring of a perſon; the deſcendant of a man 
of any age. 

To CHILD, v. 3. to bring forth, or bear 
children. Figuratively, to be prolific or fruit- 
ful, oppoſed to barren. 

CHILD-BEARING, che act of bearing 
children; pregnancy, | 

CHTLD-BED, f. a lying-in ; or the ſtate 
of a woman juſt after her delivery, 

; CHULD-BIRTH, F. labour; travail; de- 
ivery. 

CHILDERMAS- DAV, ſ. the day on 
which Herod's maſſacre of the children at je- 
ruſalem, on account of Chriſt's birth, is com- 


memorated. 

CHI'LDHOOD, the ſtate of a child; the 
interval between infancy and youth. 

CHILDISH, a. reſembling a child in igno- 
rance, ſimplicity, and trifling; fit for, and 
only becoming a child. | 

CHILDISHLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
only becomes a child; in a trifling, indifcreet 
manner. 

CHFLDISHNESS, ſ. want of diſcretion, 
knowledge, experience, aud gravity. 

CHFLDLESS, 4. withcut children, 

CHILDLIKE, a. that which reſembles the 
actions and ſentiments of a child. 

CHILHAM, a village in Kent, 6 miles 
S. W. of Canterbury, with one fair on Nov. 8, 
for cattle, 

CHILI, a large country and kingdom of 8. 
America, lying along the fide of the S. Sea, 
750 miles in length, and from 37 to 50 in 
breadth, It may be divided into three prin- 
cipal parts; viz. tke biſhoprick of lago, the 
biſhoprick of Imperial, and Cuio. It was diſ- 
covered by Don Diego d' Almagro in 1525, It 
abounds in trees, fruits, Indian corn, cattle, 
and mines of all kinds. The greateſt part is 
inhabited by the native Americans, who have 
neither towns nor villages, properly ſpeaking, 
but only wretched huts, at a diſtance from each 
other. They are much addifted to women 
and drunkenneſs, The colour of their ſkin is 
that of a red copper, as in all other parts of 
America; and, fince the introduction of horſes 
by the Europeans, they ſeldom travel without 
one, there being ſuch a prodigious plenty of 
them. Some would have Chili extend as 
far as Cape Horn, but very imircperly. It is 
bounded on the W. Ly the S. Sea, and on the 
E. by that prodigious ridge of mountains 
called the Andes. 

CHILIAD, [iliad] f. [xlMag, Or. ] a 
thouſand, or a collection of things or yeais 
amounting to a thouſand, 


CHILL, /. [cele, Sax. ] cold, or that which 


Rope 


- 


CHI 


Kops the circulation of any fluid by its cold- bow, ſurtounds three parts of it. Tt, 


ſmall place, and the market incenfid 
It is 22 miles N. N, 


W. by S. of London. 


neſs, Figuratively, ſhivering ths, or having 
the ſenſation of cold; depreſſed, dejected; 
diſcouraged, or rendered inactive by ſore, t. 
pointment or terrible otj et. 
To CHILL, . 4. to reduce from a ſtate 
ef wartnth to one of coldneſs, Figuratively, 
to ſtop or repreſs any motion; to diſcourage 
and detect; to blaſt or deſtroy by cold. 
CHI'LLINESS, /. cold; a ſenſation which 
produces ſhivering. 8 11 
CHILLY, 2. that which abounds in reft i- 
gerating particles; that which proceeds from 
chilneſs or cold. | 3 
CHrLMARK, a village in Wilthhire, 12 
miles W. of Saliſbury, with one fair, on July 
3o, for cattle, ſheep, horſes, hogs, and cheeſe, | 
CHILMINAR, F. the nobleſt and _ mot 
beautiful piece of architeQure amongſt all the 
rains of antiquity, being the ruins of the fa- 
mous palace of Perſepolis, fired by Alexan- 
der the Great, when intoxicated, at the per- 
ſuafion of Thais his courte aan. 
CHILNESS, f. the ſenſation of cold pro- 
ductive of ſhivering ;z the quality of producing 
the ſenſation of cold. Ne 
CHIMB, . [&Xime, Belg. ] the end of a bar- 
rel or tub. N 1 N 
CHIME, f. in Mufic, formerly uſed for a 
eoncord, or the ſounding of the ſame note on 
ſeveral inſtruments at once. In Ringing, the 
founding all the bells of a ſteeple after one an- 


4 


| 


other, with all the variations in their order ces, which contain 155 towns of tie 


that can produce muſic, or an agreeable har- 
mony. Applied to Clocks, a kind of perio- 
dical muſic, produced by a particular appara- 
tus, wherein hammers of different f:zes are 
put in motion, and play ſome tune on bells, 
Figuratively, harmony of tempers, propor- 
tion, or other relations. In Poetry, the ſyl- 
Jable at the end of a verſe, which has the 
ſame ſound as that of the preceding one. 

To CHIME, v. . to ſound a concord, to 
agree in ſound. Figuratively,' to be muſical. 
To anſwer each other, applied to relative 
terms; to acquieſce in; to agree with. Ap- 
plied to Poetry, to make the concluding ſylla- 


blos of two verſcs end with the ſame letters and covered with trees; and there art 


ar und. 


tefture, the paſſage © i 
7 pg " ge or funnel through vj 
building at the top of a houſe 
the ſmoke paſſes; the hearth or fire. 
Chimney-corner is the fire-ſide, or, in comm. 


tween 95 and 135 degrees of E. lait 


CHI 


N. W. of Exeter, any 


CHUMNEY, /. [chemince, F r.] in I 
ends in a building. A turity 
through wh 


places, a ſeat at each end of the fire . gaz 
Chimney-piece is a compoſition of certain nul 
ings ſtanding on the foreſide of the jak, 
* Pg ones the mantle- tree. | 
N, /. the lower part of thi 

the under 15 re Wc 
CHINA, the empire of, in Afia, is banly 
on the E. by the ocean, on the N. by: 

wall above 100% miles in length, whidh, 
parates it from Tartary; on the W. i 
mountains and deſarts, and on the $, by th 
ocean, and the kingdoms of Tonquin, G, 
chin-China, and Laos. It is includ . 


and between 21 and 55 of N. latitude, oe 
pretend it is bounded without the grun 
by the empire of Ruſſla, but impmah 
for that country has always been knmy 
the name of Tartary, though it is now uk 
Chineſe dominions. It is about 2000 nil 
length, from N. to S. and 1500 in hall 
from E. to W. and is divided into 1b. 


rank, 14312 of the ſecond, beſides 270, 
tified towns; in all which there may hen 
50,000,000. of people. There are ſeven[l 
rivers, and where theſe are wanting d 
are artificial canals, for the more readya 
munication and trading from one path 
other; for they are all made navigael 
large barks, It is generally a plan as 
paign coantry, and they ſcarce let u 
of ground remain unoccupied ; for ity 
are cut into ſeveral ſtages, or tories, m 
bottom to the top, that the rain myM 
them all pretty equally, and render then 
ſruitful. Even the mountains are can 


of iron, tin, copper, quickſilvet, gol 


CHIME'RA, [iimerra] /. [L., Or.] 
a poe: ical fiction ot a moniter, compoted of an 
union of the parts of different animals. Fi- 
guratively, a groundleſs or vain imagination 
which has no foundation in reaſon or nature. 

CHIME'RICAL, [&imerikal] a. that which 
is the mere product of fancy or imagination; 
imaginaty; fantaſtic. 

CHIME'RICALLY, [ kimerikally] ad. in a 
wild, fantaſtic, vain manner; . without any 
reality; wichout any exiſtence but in the ima 

ination. 

CHIMLEIGH, a town in Devonſhire, 
with a market on Thurſdays, and one fair 
on Auguſt 2, tor cattle, It is ſeated on the 
river Dert, which fetcaing a compats hike a 


4 


filver. There are corn and pulſe of Wk 
eſpecially rice; and there is a great 
| of 6mples, and ſeveral trees and fru 
to the country, particularly one tree | 
peaſe, very little different from 
Europe; another bears a kind a 
which makes excellent varniſh; a uin 
white berries, of the fize of 2 
whoſe pulp is nothing but a ſort of ul 
which they make candles; and 18 
called the white-waz tree, product 
hining wax, of much greater value 
common wax. The Bamboo cane 
the height of an ordinary Urceez aud! 
it is hollow . within, yet the won 
hard, and proper for many ufes, Wy 


| 


CHI 


nvey water, boxes, baſkets, and for the 
of paper, after it is reduced into a 

[t is now well known to all 
this is the only country _ 

; rts cf teas are imported. e 
2 of the Chineſe is a fort of tawney, 
hey have large forcheads, ſmall eyes, 
3 noſes, large ears, long beards, and black 
hair; and thoſe are thought to be moſt hand- 
wo who are moſt bulky. The women at- 
#4 a great deal of modeſty, and are re- 
markable for their little feet, The men en- 
Jeayour to make as pompous an appearance as 
poſſible, when they go abroad; and yet their 
houſes are but mean and low, conſiſting only 
of 2 ground - floor. They are addicted to all 
"rts of learning, particularly to arts and ſci- 
aces. The government of this empire is ab- 
ſolute, and the emperor has the privilege of 
baming his ſucceſſor; but the chiet manda- 
in has permiſſion to remind him of his faults, 
e looks upon his ſubjects as his children, 
nd pretends to govern them with a fatheriy 
ffe&tion,, There is no country in the world 
here the inhabitants are ſo ceremonious as 
ere; and yet, notwithſtanding their ſeem- 
nz ſincerity, they cheat as much in their 
alings as in the moſt uncivilized countries, 
t is certain that their empire is very ancient, 
d they themſelves pretend it has exiſted 
any thouſand years before our æra of Noah's 
20d, However, it is generally allowed to 
ave continued 4000 years without interrup- 
on, though they have had twenty-two dif- 
rent families on the throne, The laſt fa- 
ily now reigning is that of the Tartars, who 
dnquered China in 1640. Their religion is 
aganiſm, and the ſet of Fo is the princi- 
They allow polygamy, and keep their 
ves pretty cloſe, Their writing is very 
rticularz for every letter is a word, and 
dnſequently they have as many letters, or 
jarafters, as words in their language: But, 
hat is moſt remarkable, it is ſaid the Ja- 
neſe uſe the ſame, and underſtand them 
ry well, though their language is quite dif- 
rent, All their cities and towns are ſo 


10 c0 
making 
ſort of pate 
Europe, that 


quanted with all. Peking is the capital of 
whole empire. The revenues of the 
wn are computed at 21, 000, ooo l. ſterling 
prly, and the forces are ſaid to conſiſt of 
Wt 5,000,000 of men in times of peace; 
wever, fince their being conquered by the 
ts, they have no enemies to cope with. 
be Chineſe pretend to have a great venera- 
n for their anceſtors; and ſome keep ima- 
them in their houſes, to which they 

4 fort of devotion. They have laws 
i regulate the civilities and ceremonious 
the. Boy pay each other, for which rea- 
* Aways appear to be extremely good- 
bei f and yet there is but little dependance 
— mani, for they are as deceitful, and 
Poerites, as any people in the world. 


alike, that thoſe that know one ate 


; 


CHI | 


| CHIN-COUGH, [chin-coff] [. in Medi- 
cine, a violent dry cough, affecting children, 
even to a danger of ſuffocation. It is gene- 
nerally cured by bleeding and balſamics, 

CHINE, ſ. [eſchine, Fr.] the part of the 
back containing the ſpine or back-bone, 

To CHINE, v. 4. to cut into chines 
ſplit along the back - bone. 

CHINK, [ cinan, Sax. I ſ. a narrow gap, or 
opening, whereby the contact of the parts of 
a body is diſſolved; a ſmall or narrow opening 
lengthwiſe. | 
To CHINK, v. a. to make money or 
pieces of any metal ſound by ſhaking them 
together, Neuterly, to make a ſound by be- 
ing ſhaken together; to break in clifts or 
gapes, applied to ground. 

CHI NK, a. full of narrow holes, gapes, 
or elifts. j 
CHINTS, ſ. a fine cloth manufactured of 
cotton in the Eat Indies, generally printed 
with lively and durable colours. 
To CHIP, v. a. to cut wood into ſmall 
pieces. To cut off the cruſt of a loaf, applied 
to bread, | 
CHIP, F. [cyp, Sax. ] a ſmall piece of wood 
ſeparated from a larger by a bill, or cutting 
tool; any ſmall piece cut off from a larger, 
Chip, Cheap, Chipping, in the names of places, 
imply a market. bf | 
CHI/PPENHAM, a town of Wiltſhire, 
with a market on Thurſday, and four fairs, 
viz, May 6, June 11, October 18, and No- 
vember 30, tor horned cattle, ſheep, horſes, 
and hogs. It is ſeated on the river Avon, and 
the market is well ſupplied with corn and pro- 
viſions. It is a good thoroughfare town, has a 
ſtone bridge over the river, conſiſting of 16 
arches, and ſends two members to parliament, 
It is 21 miles E. of Briſtol, and 94 W. of 
London. 
CHIPPING, ſ. the action of cutting off 
{mall pieces from timber or other matters, 
Figuratively, a ſmall piece. 

CHIPPING, a village of Lancaſhire, 10 
miles E. of Garſtang, with two fairs, on Eaſ- 
ter-Tueſday, and Auguſt 24, for cattle, 
CHIPPING-NO'RTON, a town of Ox- 
fordſhire, with a market on Wedneſdays, and 
ſeven fairs, viz. March 7, May 6, the laft 
Friday in May, July 18, September 4, No- 
vember 8, and the laft Friday in November, 
all for horſes, cows, ſheep, and cheeſe. Ir 
has a dry fituation on the fid- of a hill, and 
near a ſmall rivulet, and is a ſtraggling town, 
except about the market-place, It is a cor- 
poration; and the market is goud for corn, 
cattle, and proviſions, It is 74 miles N. W. 
of London. 

CHIPPING-WY'COMB, a town of Buck- 
inghamſhire, with a market on Fridays, 
and one fair, on September 25, for hiring 
of ſervants. It is ſeated on a ſmall river, 
which falls into the Thames, in a pleaſant 


; to 


| 


valley, and is well-built, containing about 200 
R houſes, 


U 
= 
| 
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houſes, with ſeveral good inne; and the mar- 


CHO 


_ CHI'TTERLINGS, ,. [not uſedinthes,, 


ket is confiderable for fiſh,” fleſh, and other [gular] [from ſchyterlingb, Belg.] the gut 
proviſions, It is a mayor-town,: and ſends two | bowels, generally applied to thole 1 100 
members to parliament. It is 33 miles W. of | fit for food. Likewiſe che frill, or border 


London. 


* % 


CHIPPING-O'NGAR, a town in Effex, 


ſewed on the boſom of a man's ſhirt. 


CHI'VALRY, J. [chevaletie, Fr.] lenight 


with a market on Saturdays; and one fair, on] hood, or military dignity, - The qualificaticn 


September 30, for ſmall wares, It is 21£|of a knight, including courage, ho 


miles N. E. of London. 
CHIPPING-SO'DBURY,. 


nour, and 


RET .- [dexterity in the oſe of arms; the 
a: town of for rules to be obſerved by a 2 


Glouceſterſhire, with a market on Thutſdays, ture, or exploit. 


and two fairs, on May 22, and June 24, for 
cattle, cheeſe, and pedlars ware. It is ſeated 
in a bottom, near the Downs, on the road from 
Briſtol to Cirenceſter; and has a great market 
for corn and cheeſe, It is 111 miles W. of 
London. | : We. 

CHIYRAGRA, | +#iragra] .. Lx and 4ypa, 
Gr. ] in Medicine, the gout in the hand. 

CHIRA'GRICAL, [kirdgrikal] - a» being 
ſubject to the gout in the hands. 

 CHIRO'GRAPHY, [ kiregrafp] I ytip and 
you, Gr.] à perſon's own hand-wriing. 

CHIRO'MANCER, [Arme], J. | xiip 
and Avr, Gr.] one who pretends to foretel 
future events by inſpecting the lines of a per- 
ſon's hand. TITTY 7 

CHIRO'MANCY, [ tirimanſy] ſ. the pre- 
tended art of foretelling what thalt happen to 
a perſon hy inſpecting the lines of his band; 


iſtry. 3 22.0.4 | 

To CHIRP, v. n, [| formed from the ſound 
to make a noiſe like a ſparrow, or birds whic 
call to one another, Ulcd actively, to make 
gay or cheerful. tag 65 

CHI'RPER, /. a bird tbat makes a noiſe 
like a fparrow, or calls to another; a perfon 
that is Fay, cheerful, or merry. w | 

CHIRU'RGEON, | Au: commonly 
though corruptly pron. Sergeen} . [yiiprpy ©, 
Gr. ] one who cures ſuch diforders, hurts, or 
ailments, as require external applications, or 
the operations of the hand. Jun! 


| 


CHIVES, . | cive, Fr.] in Botany, the fz. 
mina which ſupport the ſummits in the center 
of flowers; or the ſmall knobs growing on the 
ends of the fine threads or ſtamina of flowers 
CHLORO'SIS, [Alorzfs} J. [from e 
Or.] in Medicine, the green ſickneſs. 
CHO COLATE, 1. { chocolate, Span,] when 
applied to ſignify the cake from whence the li. 
quor is made, is a compoſition of the nut, ft, 
gar, and vanilla; to this ſome add ſpices, eſpe. 
cially. the Spaniards, but this mixture is dit, 
greeable to an Engliſh palate. Chocolate-b; 
is 2 place where only chocolate is fold ready 
made, and refembling a coffee-houſe, 

| | CHOICE, , [| choix, Fr.] a faculty or 20 
of the will, by which it prefers one thing to 
another, including that it is in our power to 
have determined otherwiſe. Figuratively, the 
preferring or determining in behalf of 2 thing 
on reaſonable motives; the thing choſen; that 
which merits a preference, or ought to be pre- 
terred ; a variety of things offered to the mind 
or judgment, that it may ſelect from thence 
thoſe which are beſt. To make chuice of, is to 
prefer or fele& one or more things from ſere- 
ral which are propoſed to the judgment ot 
Wu „ SOR 4) 

| CHOICE, 3. | comparative cbeicer, ſuperki- 
tive cher: ft} | choifs, Fr.] of ſuperiorexcellence, 
Moſt valuable, or beſt. © Careful, frugal, 6 
poſed to prodigal, or proſuſe. | 
CHO'ICELESS, 2. without the power of 


CHIRURGERY, /, {See (birargeen] the] chooſing. 7 jt 10 bio 
art of curing wounds and diſeaſes, by external CHO'ICELY, ad. with all the — 
gite 


ications, or operations of the hand. 


CHIRU'RGIC, or CHIRU'RGICAL, [A- a preference. WI | 


tions which - ſhould determine the will to 


rurji t, or kira. ji a] 4. having qualities fit for 
external or out ward application. Belonging to 
external or manual opetation, or applications 
in healing. 

CHxrSEL, [chize!] ſ. [cifeav, Fr.] a tool 
made of iron, pretty long, thin, and ſometimes 
ground to an edge, uſed in carpentry, joining, 
maſonry, ſculpture, &c. 

CHISSELBOROUGH, a town in Somer- 
ſetſhire, whoſe fair is kept OR. 18, for cattle 
of all ſorts, cheeſe, hops, and pigs. ' 

CHIT, /. [cite, Ital.] a young little child; 

a mere baby; a word uſed in anger, and ex- 
preſſive of contempt. | 


CHO'ICENESS, ſ. that quality which . 
termines the will to give it à preference j . 
lue, or ſuperior excellence which claim: a pre 
ference, | | 9928 40 
CHOIR; L/] , [chorns, Lat.] a band u 
company of üngers. That part of a chu 
where the choriſters and clergy are placed. | 
To CHOKE, v. u. to ſtop up the paſitt 
of the throat ſo that a perſon -cannt breathe 
to kill by topping a perſon's breath. oy 
up any paſſage ; to intercept or goons 
mien of any — N 
on by a ſtoppage of breath is the geek, 
of the words ſuffocated,” ſ mother a, 2 1. 


CHIT-CHAT, ,. {a cant word formed that of ſuffocated implies an extinction of 


from the reduplication or repetition and cor- 


ruption of the word char} idle and unimprov-| not breathe z that of 


where" we tr 


occaſioned hy being in a place 
» by bein . 
herbe; 

a 


ing diſcourſe. 


has where we are got (offered to 
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CHO CHO 
poſed by Jobnſon to be a corruption of chaps] 
the mouth of a beaſt; Figuratively, uſed in 
contempt for the mouth of a man. 
CHO'RAL, [Ira] 3. | from chorus, Lat.] 
belonging to, or compoſing a choir or chorus. 
CHORD, [pronounced hard, kord, as if the 
b was dropped. When it implies a ſtring made 
of hemp or filk, it is ſpelt cord; but when it 
retains its primitive ſenſe, the þ is retained] ſ. 
the firing of a muſical inſtrument, by the vi- 
bretion of which all ſounds are excited, as by 
its diviſions the ſeveral degrees of tune are de - 
termined, In Geometry, a right line, termi- 
nated at each endFof its extremities in the 
circumference of à circle, but not paſſing 
through its centre. Line 75 chords is one of 
the lines of the ſector or platn ſcale, In Ana- 
tomy, a little nerve extending over the drum 
of the ear, ſuppoſed by ſome to vary and mo- 
dify ſounds that beat on the tympanum, in the 
ſame manner as the braces or ſtrings ftretched 
over the war-drum. 
CHORDEZE, [ kordee] ſ. is a violent pain 
or contraction of the frenum, and along the 
duct of the urethra, duting the erection of the 
penis, Which is incurvated downwards, Theſe. 
erections are frequent and involuntary. 


the filamentous or 
immediately co- 
j part of the * : a 

OK E-PEAR, ſ. in Gardening, a rough, 
* unpalatable pears Figuratively, any 


it ſtops the mouth. 
1 pp that which cannot eaſily be 


ſwallowed, bot is apt to ſtick in the paſſage, 
ſt the breath. 5 4 F 

1 HGLAGOGUES, Leg 1 7. x. 

and 47, Gr.] medicines which have the pow- 


urging the bile. SEL 
f COHOTER, [ k6ler ] . [ cholera, Lat. ] in An- 
tomy, the bile; which abounding very much 
in angry perſons, is uſed figuratively for anger. 
CHO'LERIC, [k6lerik] 4. abounding with 


choler. Figutatively, angry; Gafily provoked; 
paſſionate. wry. v. a. [preter I cboſe, 


o CHOOSE, 
I have choſen, or c oſe] [ceoſan, Sax. ] to prefer 
or take from ſeveral things offered ; to give 
the preference to; to will; to ele& ; or pick 
out of 2 number. SyNon, When we would 
take a thing, we determine upon one, becauſe 
we cannot have all. We cbooſe by comparing 
things, becauſe we would have the beſt. We 


do not always chooſe what we 
ever prefer that which we chooſe, The expreſ- 
fion make choice of is more proper when it re- 


nity or employ, 


power of chooſing 3; one who has a right to vote 
tor a perſon who is candidate for any poſt 3 an 
eleQor. 

To CHOP, v. a, preter chopt, or I have 
cbept] | kappen, Belg.] to cut with a cleaver, 
axe, or chopping knite, by a quick and ſud- 
den ſtroke; to devour or eat quickly. Neu- 
terly, to change with a quick and unexpeQed 
motion, To appear as if cut, applied to the 
effects of cold or hard weather on the hands. 
Her pretty chopt hands. Shak. 

To CHOP, v. a. [ceapan, Sax. ] to pur- 
chaſe by exchanging one thing for another; 
to take a thing back again which had been 
diven in exchange; to be fickle in one's choice. 

CHOP, /. a piece cut off by a ſudden 
dlow; a piece of meat cut off from a joint, 
generally applied to mutton. A chink, cleft, 
hole, or vacuity made by the warping of wood. 
Cbep- bonſe, a kind of cook's ſhop, where meat 
B ready dreſſed, fo called from their dealing 
T 7 = _ chops. 

NG, a. large or luſty, applied to 
nfants, Choppingeblock, a long thick block of 
00d, uſed by butchers to cleave or chop their 
wy: upon, Chopping-knife, a large ſort of a 
— e, uſed for chopp ng or mincing meat. 

HO'PPY, 2. full of holes or clefts; ap- 
wing as if cut, or chopt, owing to the ef- 
Nn applied to the hands, &. 

5, J Lit has no fingular, and is fup- 


efer ; but we 


lates to perſons we would appoint to any dig- 


CHO'OSER, [cb-0zer] g. one who has the 


bird, adhering to 


CHO'RION, {&#6ri0n] ſ. [ from ywpeiv, Gr. 
in n 4. ee 
covered with a great number of branches of veins 
and arteries, and the out ward membtane which 
wraps the fetus. . 
CHO'RISTER, [Arier] /. one who ſings 
in a choir, gener:lly applied to fignify a fing- \ 
ing boy, Figuratively, one who ſings or makes 
part of a chorus, beautifully applied to birds, 
CHO'RLEY, 2 village in Lancaſhire, whoſe 
fairs are held May 5, and Auguſt 20, for horn- 
ed cattle ; and on September 3, for toys, and 
ſmall wares; the market is on Tueſday. It 
is 7 miles S. E. of Preſton,  * 
CHORO'/GRAPHER, [| korogrefer] ſ. Lx, 
and pa ph, Or. ] he that deſcribes particular 
regions or countries. . | 
CHORO'GRAPHY, ſ[korbgrafy]} ſ. the 
art of deſcribing particular regions and coun- 
tries, either in words or in maps, Its object 
is more confined than that of geography, and 
more extenſive than that of topography. / 
CHORUS, [kirus] f. [Lat.] a number 
of fingers joining in the ſame piece or tune, 
Figuratively, that part of a ſong in which 4 
whole company join. In Antient Drama, oneor 
more perſons preſent on the ſtage during a dra · 
matic performance, ſuppoſed ſometimes as by- 
ſtanders, at others ſerving to introduce or pre- 


pare the audience for the introduction of any 


particular incident; and originally the only 


performers on the ſtage. 


CHOUGH, [,I /. cc, Sax. ] in Natural 


Aiſtory, a bird like a jack -· daw, but ſomewhat 
bigger, which frequents rocks by the ſea-ſide. 


CHOULE, 


commonly and 
written Jow! ] « 


ron ounced 
ber te Lat} the crop of a 
lower ſide of the bill, aud 


Ra deſcends 


c HR 


deſeending by its throat, ſomewhat reſembling 
a bag or ſatchel, and ſerving as a kind of firſt 
ſtomach to prepare its food for digeſtion. 
To CHOUSE, v. &. to deprive a perſon of 
any thing by plauſible ftories, or falſe pretences. 
HOUSE, ſ. one who is a proper object for 
fraud ; a bubble or tool; a trick or ſham. 
CHRISM, ppt S. [xpi7mn, Or.] the 
act of anointing; applied generally to anoint- 
ing, as the initiation into ſome office, or ren- 
dering a perfort qualified for ſome profeſſion, in 
a ſcriptural ſenſe. | 
CHRIST, INV. [xpipe; Gr.] one of 
the appellations given to * Lord and Saviour 
Jeſus, ſignifying the ſame ds Meſſiah, uſed by 
the Jews, and both importing the validity of 
his claim to the high character he aſſumed, 
and the reatity of his being qualified to under- 
take the great work of redemption. 
CHRIST-CHURCH, a town of Hamp- 
ſhire, with a market on Mondays, aud two 
fairs, viz. onthe Thurſday after Trinity-Sun- 
day, and October 17, for horſes and bullocks ; 
ſeated between two rivers, and was formerly 
fortified with a caſtle. It is now a pretty good 
town 3 and ſends two members to parliament, 
It is 1021 miles S. W. of London. 
To CHRYSTEN, [A- en] v. a. [ cbriftnian, 
Sax. ] to initiate or enter into the church of 
Chriſt by the ſacrament of baptiſm. Figura. 
tively, to give athing a name, alluding to the 
practice of naming perſons at this ceremony, 
CHRI'STENDOM, [X. iRendom] ſ. | chriſ- 
tendome, Sax. ] the collective body of Chriſ- 
tians; thoſe parts wherein Chriſtianity is pro- 
feſſed. 
CHRISTENING, [krift-ning] /. the ce- 
remony of baptiſm. 
CHRISTIAN, [kriftian} ſ. Þ ypiciaves, 
Gr.] a perſon who believes in Chrift, and pro- 
feſſes the principles of his religion. They who 
proteſſed the religion of Jeſus were at firſt 
termed Diſciples; but the title of Chriſtians 
was firſt given to thoſe of Antioch, as appears 
from the As of the Apoſiles. 
CHRI'STIAN, [Vin] a. [chbriftianus, 
Lat.] profefling the Chriſtian religion. The 
MH Crificn King is a title aſſumed by the king 
of France, ſuppoled by French antiquaries to 
have been given originally by Gregory the 
Great to Charles Martel. Chriftian-name is that 
name which is given a perſon at his baptiſm, 
CHRISTIANITY, ( iriftianity ] . | chre- 
tierte, Fr.] the doctrines delivered by Chriſt 


| 


vw 


E 


0 


p 


ö 


and his Apoſtles, and profeſſed by Chriſtians, | 


To CURISTIANIZE, [triftienize] v. 4. 
to covert a perſon, or convince him of the 
trutn of the doctrines of Chriſtianity, ; 

CHRISTMAS, [1 ml the day on 
which the nativity of our bleſſed Saviour is 
celeb ate l. Chriſimas-bex, à box in which 
money collected as gifts by ſervants at Chrift- | 
mas is kept. Figuratively, the collections 
2; de at (nat. | 


[lands in America, 
Nevis, and about 60 miles W 


latter, It is about 20 miles in breadt 
ſeven in length, and has hi 
middle, whence rivulets run down, 
of great uſe to the inhabitants, 
mountains are dreadful rocks, 


* 
ſoot of them. The air is good, 


ſandy, and fruitful ; but it is ſubject to bus 
canes. The houſes are as good x any 4 


other iſlands, The produce is chiefly ſan 
cotton, ginger, indigo, and the 
Lon. 62. 52. W. Ia. 17. 30. N. 


Gr.] in painting, 
colouring. | 


kronikal] a. [from ypiver, Gr.] that whicha, 
dures or laſts a long time. 


plied to thoſe diſeaſes which are oppoſed tothe 
acute, or ſuch as ſoon come to a criſis, 


a regular account of tranſa &i 
they happen; a hiſtory, 


ſert in an hiſtory ; to be recorded; to be na 


famous, or handed down to the memer] 
poſterity. 


makes the ſettling the dates of former trails 


CHR 


lying to the N. W. 4 
N a . of Antigua, It 
as formerly inkabited by the French and 
ngliſh; but, in 1713, it was ceeded to the 
h 

gh mountains in 7 
which ar; 
Between th, 
horrid Preci. 
ices, and thick woods; and in the S. W. 
ſprings at the 
the ſoil Light 


f the iſland, hot ſulphuteous 


arts ; and the animals are the ſame as in the 


tropical fra, 


CHROMA'TIC, [ kr-matic] a. I from 5 
at part which contits h 


CHRONIC, or CHRO'NICAL, [try 


In Medicine, 


CHRO'NICLE, donde] I. [cronique Fr, 


ons in the one 
To CHRONICLE, [ krinikle] v. a. toi 


CHRO'NIiCLER, [kr#nikler] ſ. one wh 
writes a regular account of tranſaftions u. 
cording to the order in which they were x- 
tormed ; an hiſtorian, 

CHRO'NOGRAM, [ &rinogram] [, ul. 
ſcription whoſe numeral letters compoſe im 
particular date. 


CHRONO'LOGER, [krondlojer] I. one rl 


tions his particular ſtudy. 
CHRONOLO'GICAL, | kronolijikel] a. 
lating to chronology ; the periods in whichap 
tram ſactions happened, 
CHRONOLO'GICALLY, [Aroma 
ad. in ſuch a manner as is confiſtent wk 
rules of chronology. +. 
CHRONO'LOGIST, [krendlyif] & 
CHrRONOLOGER, | 
CHRONO'LOGY, [ krondlojy] J. tit 
of tracing the times wherein any rel 
tranſaction is performed. 4 
CHRONO'METER, [krondmeter] [if 
„e and peirg, Gr.] an inſtrument viel ik 


meaſuring of time. 4 ee 
CHRY'SALIS, [ky/olis] I. [hon 1$ 
Gr.] in Natural Hiſtory, a worm or ary 
in its ſecond ſtate, wherein 4 Suit 
out eating, or any motion unleſs in my 
ſome time, till it burſts its pellicle, and c 
into 2 moth or butterfly... . .. „ 
* CHRY'SOLITE, [key ſolid]; ls 
en bythe 


%. 


© CHR,"STOPHER ST. one of the Caribbee 


4 
* „ * „ «& 


„abet, Ot. ] a general term given 
| * | ae? © . * 


CHU 


nes that had a caſt of gold or yel 
poſition. Among moderns, a 
a duſky, green colour, with 


to all precious ſto 
low in their com 
recious ſtone of 


low. . 
a cat of ye in Natural Hiſtory, a non-ſpinous 


UB . 
Ws — which has no prickly fins, and only 


its back. 
n ED, a. Figuratively, having a large 
head, alluding to that of a hub. 

To CHUCK, v. a. to make a noiſe like a 

:40e, or a hen calling her chickens, 
partridge, F 

To CHUCK, v. a. [irom choc, Fr. J to 
give a perſon A gentle chuck under the chin; 
endeavour to throw money into a hole, made 
in the ground, at ſome diſtance. _. 

CHUCK, ſ. the noiſe of a hen; an ex- 
prefſion of endearment; a caſt, by which a 

»rſon endeavours to throw money into a hole 
made in the ground for that purpoſe, Chuck- 
farthing, a play wherein money 1s chucked 
into 2 hole made in the ground. 
To CHU'CKLE, v. n. | ſchaecken, Belg. ] to 
laugh vehemently, fo as to be out of breath, 
$ Actively, to call like a hen. F iguratively, to 
fondle, or chuck under the chin. 

CHUDLEIGH. See CHIDLEIGH, 

CHUFF, ſ. a coarſe, heavy, blunt, ſurly, 
and paſſionate clown. 

CHU FFV, a. ſurly, moroſe. 

CHUM, ſ. [chom, Armorick] a chamber- 
fellow ; a term uſed in the univerſities, | 
" CHUMP, /. a thick, heavy, piece of wood, 
Jeſs than a block. . 

CHURCH, g. [circe, Sax.] is a word of 
different ſignifications, according to to the dif- 
erent ſubjects to which it is applied. 1. It is 
bnderſtood of the collective body of Chtiſtians 

trough the whole world who profeſs to be- 
Jieve in Chriſt, and acknowledge him to be the 
Saviour of mankind. This is what antient 
riters call the Catholic or Univerſal Church ; 
nd agree with the apoſtle's account of one in 
.. i. 18. 2. It is applied to any particular 
ongregation of Chriſtians, who, at one time, 
nd one and the fame place, aſſociate together, 
d concur ia the participation of all the inſti- 
tions of Jeſus Chriſt, with their proper paſ- 
ors and miniſters, 3. It is alſo applied to any 
articular ſect or party of Chriſtians, diſtin- 
iſhed by particular doctrines and ceremonies; 
„ the Romiſh Church, the Greek Church, the 
durch of England, the Reformed Churches, and 
ie like. 4. It is ſometimes uſed to denote 
e body of eccleſiaſtics, or clergy ;z in which 
aſe Church is Oppoſed to the State. 5. It is 
ewiſe taken for the place where a particular 
"pregation or ſociety of Chriſtians aſſemble 
mie celebration of divine ſervice, In this 
A 1 * are variouſly denominated, ac- 
f * x 8 degree, diſcipline, &c. 
wr 2 tan, patriarchal, cathedral, pa- 
"IF - Pi &c, Sometimes the word 
,*contidered in a more extenſive ſenſe, 
vided into ſeveral branches; as th 
reb militant | th NA 
112072 is che aſſembly of the faithful 


C H x 


on earth; the Church triumphant, that of the 
faithful already in glory; to which the Papiſts 
add the Church patient, which, according to 
their doctrine, is that of the faithful in pur- 
gatory, SYNoN. Church and temple ſignify 
an edifice ſet apart for the public ſervice of re- 
ligion 3 but that of temple is a more pompous 
expreſſion, and leſs in uſe than Church. With 
reſpect to the Pagan religion, we frequently 
uſe the word temple ; as the temple of Apollo: 
But with relation to our own, ſeldom ; St, 
Paul's Church, ; 1 

To CHURCH, v. a. to read the peculiar 
ſervice of returninf thanks to God for a happy 
delivery, with the perſon ho is recovered 
from child- bed. | | 

CHU'RCHINGFORD, a town in Devon- 
ſhire, whoſe fairs are held January 25, laſt 
Friday in March, and laſt Friday in April, for 
bullocks and horſes; horſes the firſt day, and 
bullocks the ſecond. 

CHU'RCHMAN, ſ. one who profeſſes the 
religion or mode of worſhip by law eſtabliſhed z 
a miniſter, or perſon who officiates in a church, 

CHURCH-STRE'T TON, a town of Shrop- 
ſhire, with a market on Thurſdays, and two 
fairs, viz, on May 14, and Sept. 24, for 
horned cattle, horſes, and ſheep, It is ſeated 
between two hills, and is but à ſmall place, 
though the market is good for corn. It is 
15 c miles N. W. of London. et 

CHURCH-WARDEN, ſ. an officer elected 
yearly, in Eaſter-week, by the miniſter and 
pariſhioners of every pariſh to look after the 
church, church-yard, and the things belong- 
ing to them, 

CHURCH-WHITEFIELD, a town in 
Kent, whoſe fair is kept July 5, for lemons, 
oranges, and toys. ( 

CHURCH-Y A*RD, /. the ground adjoining 
to a church, wherein the dead are huried, 

CHURL, f. [ceorl, Sax. ] a elown, or un- 
poliſhed countryman. Figuratively, a maroſe, 
ſarly, or ill bred perſon ; a niggard, ora miſer. 

CHU'RLISH, a. like arude, ignorant, ill- 
bred clown; ſurly, uncivil, ſelfiſh, ayaricious, 

CHU'RLISHLY, 3d. in a rude, uncivil, 
unkind, or brutal manner. 

CHU'RLISHNESS, ſ. rude, obſtinate, and 
ſurly behaviour. 

CHURN, /. a veſſel in which cream, by 
violent or long agitation, is turned into 
butter. 

To CHURN, v. a. ¶ lernen, Belg. ] to make 
butter, by frequent and continual motion. 

To CHUSE, See To CHOOSE. 

CHYLA'CEOUS, [ ky/aſeous] a, conſiſting 
of chyle; partaking of the qualities of chyle; 
reſembling chyle. 85 

CHYLE, 15 10 f. xu, Gr.] in the 
animal economy, a milky, infipid liquor, con- 
fiſting of oily and mucilaginous particles, ex- 
trated from diſſolved aliments of every kind, 
and by a peculiar mechaniſm conveyed to the 


* v 


| 


| 


blood. 8 
R 3 CHYLIF A'CTION, 
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- CHYLIFA'CTION, [Haben] g. the 
act of converting the W 1 
white liquor called the ch). | 

CHYLIFA'CTIVE, [| lylifdktive] a. hav- 
ing the power of making chyle ; endued with 
the quality of converting ahment into chyle. 

CHYLOPOE/TIC, [ .be! 4. Phet 
and wee, Gr. ] having the power or otuce of 
converting aliment into chyle. 

CHY'LOQUS, [Hen]! a. copfiſting of 
chyle, reſembling or partaking of the qualities 
of chyle. 

2 or CH Y MIC AL. [y'mik, or 

"mi a. | chymicus, Lay] made by or re- 
Eiar es 49 | : 

CHY'MICALLY, IH zitally] ad. in a 
chymical manner. ge | 

CHY*'MIST, or CHE'MIST, [Hi, or 
demi] ſ. a profeſſor of chymiſtry, 

CHY'MISTRY, [=. 1+ [from xu, 
Gr. ] an art by which fenfi ies, contain- 
ed in veſſels, are ſo changed by means of fire, 
that their ſeveral powers and virtues are there - 
by diſcovered, their ſeveral ſubſtances are ſe- 
parated, apd new bodies arg compoſed by the 
mixture of different ſubſtances or ingredients. 

CIBA'RIOUS, 8. [cibarius, Lat.] proper 
14 ; partaking of the qualities of food; 
edible. "Ti 

CI'CATRICE, or CUCATRIX, ſ. [ cica- 
trix, Lat.] alittle ſeam, or elevation of callous 
fleſh, riſing and remaining on the ſkin, after 
the healing of a wound. | 

CICATRISANT, or CICATRI'SIVE, 3. 
in Medicine, applied to ſuch applications as are 
deficcative, aid nature to repair the ſkin of a 
wound, and form an eſchar. 

CICATRIZA'TION, /. in ſurgery, the act 
of healing a wound ; the ftate of being healed 
or ſkinned over. 

To CYCATRIZE, v. 4. to apply ſuch me- 
dicines to wounds as heal and ſkin them over; 
to heal and ſkin a wound over, 

CICHORA'CEOQUS, [ fhoraſeous] 4. [ from 
cichoreum, Lat. ] having the qualities of ſuccory. 

CICU*TA, J. [Lat.] in Botany, a; vege- 
table pciſon, divided into majer and miner; 
likewiſe a poiſanous juice or liquor expreſſed 
from the cicuta aguatica, with which the 
Athenians uſed to put their ftate criminals to 
death, Twas with this that Socrates was 
deſtroyt d. | 

CIDER, ſ. [cidre, Fr.] a briſk, cool liquor 

repared from the juice of apples made vinous 
by eration. | 


CIDERKIN, /. the liquor made of (he 


| 


a ſword, uſed by the Turks, 


CIP 
CUMETER, . [cimitarra Span.] fort of 
- in | ſhort, heavy, flat, 
with but _- edge, and 1 towarde the 
int. It is ſometimes ſpelt * 
. Fed ins Mo 
CIMME'RIAN, a. dark, diſmal, 
a term derived from the Scythiant, whit, 
country was ſo full of woods, and covered ein 
continual clouds, that but very little ſun 
ſeen among them, 2 N 
CI'NCTURE, /. a girdle, or cloathing wor 
round the body. Figuratively, an incloſure 
CINDER, /. n F. coals bunt 
till moſt of their ſulphur is con umed, reduced 
to a porous cake, and quenched betore th 
turn to aſhes ; a red-hot coal that has ors 
to lame, 0 , 
CINERA'TION, /. [from cineres, Lit); 
Chymiſtry, the act 77 W a body to * 
CINER.,'TIOUS, [ fnerifhious] |, [rigs 
ritius, Lat. ] having the form of, or reſemeling 
aſhes. ws, 
CUNGLE, J. [cingylum, Lat. ] a girth fo 
a horſe, '© | 
CUNNABAR, /. is either native or fic. 
titious. The native cinnabar is an ore of 
quickfilver, moderately compact, heavy, and 
of an elegant, ſtriated, red colour. | In this ore 
thequickfilver is blended with ſulphur, which 
is commonly no more than one part in fix, in 
roportion to the mercury, It is found lodged 
in a bluiſh indurated clay, though ſometimes in 
a greeniſh talcy ſtone. Fa#itious Cinnnhor is2 
mixture of mercury and ſulphur ſublimed, and 
thus reduced 11 to a fine red glebe. The bf 
is of a high colour, and full of fibres like 
needles, | Da. 
CI'NNAMON, ſ. [ cinnamomun, Lat.] the 
bark of an aromatic tree reſembling the cam- 
phire, or oliye-tree, and growing in the iſland 


of Ceylon. . 
CINQUE, Lt] /. [Fr.] in Gaming, 2 
five on dice, &c. g | 
CINQUEFOIL, { fnkfoil] . a kind 
five-leaved clover. | ; 
CINQUE-PORTS, the five ports, ſo calltd, 
ſituated on the coaſts of Kent and Suſſex, oer. 
n France; theſe are Haſtings, Dove! 
ithe, Romney, and Sandwich. 
CION, / 


Lon or ſcion, Fr. in Botany, 4 
young twig, ſhoot, or ſprout of ] tree ; a hoot 
ingrafted or inſerted on a ſtock. 13 1 
CI'PHER, [er] J. [cifra, Ital.] ana: 
metical character or number marked thus (01 
though of no value itſelf, in integer it enctti 


the value of figures, when ſet on the right 


murk, or groſs matter of the apples, aſter the|hand, ang decreaſes them in the ſame prop” 


cider is preſſed out, by the addition of b iled 
water, which is ſuffered to infuſe for 48 hours 
CYELING, [/eding] See Cx1L1KG. 
CT'LIA, r at.] in Anatomy, the pali- 
ſadocs of ſtiff hairs wherewith the eyes are 
guarded, _ | 7 
CILIARY, 3. [from cilium, Lat.] in Apa- 
tomy, belonging to the eyelids, 5 


tion, when ſet before them, in decimal fricr 
tions; a collection or aſſemblage of letters, con · 
ſiſting of the initials of a perſon's name; jntere 
woven together, and engrayed on plate & 
painted, inſtead of eſcutcheons, on ©! " 
certain characters made uſe of dy 5 
conceal the ſubjects they write oy 3 


{ 


yh day private © 
others 3 the key to explain any Doll, 


LET 
p 4 
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raders, A mere cypher, a perſon of no im- 


iateteſt. 1 1s of Kod = 
To CIPHER, [fer] v. n. to perform the 
0 ithmetic. a 
ee T8814, "A country ſituated between 
4 co eaſt longitude, and between 45 and 
* north latitude. It is bounded N ia on 
z. north. by Aſtracan and the Caſpian ſea on 
che eaſt, by Georgia and Dogeſtan on the ſouth, 
and by the river Don and the Palus Meotis on 
the weſt, inhabited by the Tartars. The women 
paſs among the Turks for very great beauties, 
their complexion being extremely fine, 
CURCULE, /« [circulus, Lat. N in Geometry, 
; plane figure, comprehended under one line 
only, to which all lines drawn from a point in 
the middle are equal. Figuratively, a curve 
line, which being continued, ends in the point 
from whence it begun, having all its parts 
equidiſtant from a point in the middle called 
the center: but this is properly the periphery 
or circumference of a circle; the circum 
ference or extremities of any round body; an 
aſſembly of people forming a ring; a com- 
pany; a ſeries of things following one ano- 
ther alternately, A ſyllegiſlic circle, is when 
one of the premiſes is queſtioned and oppoſed, 
and attempted to be proved by the concluſion. 
Circles of the Empire, are ſuch as have à tight 
to be preſent at the diets: they are ten in 
number, viz. Auſtria, Burgundy, the Lower 
Rhine, Bavaria, Upper Saxony, Franconia, 
Swabia, Upper Rhine, Weſtphalia, and the 
Lower Saxony. . nts iP 
To CIRCLE, v. 3. to move round any 
thing; to ſurround, encompals, ot incloſe; to 
| confine, or keep together, a 
CI'RCLED, part. having the form of a circle, 
CI'RCLET, ,. a [diminutive of circle] a 
circle; an orb. 2 wy 
CIRCLING, 32. ſurroundin 
paſſing like a circle, | 
CTRCUIT, [Vit] . [circuitus, Lat. ] the 
moving round any thing; the motion or revo- 
lution of a planet round its orbit; a ſpace 
incloſed with a circle; the citthinicrones of 
any thing; the ſpace which any thing meaſures 
in going round it; a ring, a crown, or that 
which encircles any thing. Alſo, the progreſs 
whichthe judges take twice every year, through | 
„I counties of England and Wales, to 
courts, and adminiſter juſtice. Hence 
| England is divided into fix circuits, Viz. the 
Home circuit, Norfolk, Mi dan * Oxfor d, 


0 
portance or 


g or encom- 


4 
* 


Weſtern and Northern circuit, 
To CYRCUIT, v. 2. to move round, or in 
circle. | | | 
CIRCUITE'ER, or CI 
| that travels in a Circuit 3 d 
an orbit. | 


RCUITER, /. one 
hat which moves in 


eſs \ oped 14 | 

1 | CIRCO? TION, 4. Ceircuitis, Lat. J the act 
A | e600 round about, Figuratively, circumlo- 
. de compaſs, or comprehenſion of argu- 
hat 2 Cl RCULAR, a, [cireularis, Lat.] round. 


in the form of a circ 
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ſion, in which that which proceeds firſt returny 
again. Circular letter, a letter addreſſed to ſe- 
veral perſons, who have the ſame intereſt in 
ſome common affair, Circalar-tinzs, fuch ſtraight 
lines as are divided by the divifons made in 
the arch of a circle, Circular ſailing, is that 
which is performed in the arch cf a great circle. 

 CTRCULARLY, .ad. in the form of a 
circle; with a circular motion, + 

To CYRCULATE, v. . [from circulus, 
Lat.] to move ina circle; to be in uſe, ſo as 
to be conftantly changing its owner, © 

CIRCULA'TION, /. the act of moving in 
a circle ; a motion wherein a body returns in a 
curved line to the point from which it ſet out; 
a ſeries or ſucceſſion, in which things preſerve 
the ſame order, and return to the ſame ſtate. 
The circulation of the blood was diicovered in 
England in 1728, by Harvey, It is in a liv- 
ing animal, the natural and continual motion 
of the blood, from the heart through the atte- 
ries, from whence it is brought back again to 
the heart by the veins, and is the principle on 
which life depends; for when this circular mo- 
tion of the blood ceaſes, death immesiĩately fol- 
lows. Circularicn ef the ſap in vegetables, T na- 
tural motion of the nutricious Juice of plants, 
from the roots to the extreme parts, and back 
again to the root. In Chemiſtry, it is an opera- 
tion whereby the ſame vapour, raiſed by fire, 
falls back, by which means it is diſtilled ſeve- 
ral rimes, and reduced to its moſt ſubtil parts, 

CI'RCULATORY, /. in Chymiftry, a 
glaſs veſle}, conſiſting of two parts; luted on 
each other; wherein the fineſt parts mount to 
the top, and finding no paffagetall down ayain. 
| CIRCUMA'MBIENCY, f. [circum and ambio, 
Lat. ] the act of encompafſing or ſurrounding, 
CIRcuMAMRIEN T, part. [cireumambiens, 
Lat.] compaffing a thing round; encircling z 


incloſing; ſurrounding ; encompaſſing. 
To CIRCUMCY'SE, neee 5. 4. {cir 
cumcido, Lat.] to cut off the prepuct or 'tore- 


ſkin, Eiguratively, to reduce the wind to 
ſuch a ſtate as was typified by cireumti ion, i. e. 
to live in a conformity wich che divine cm- 
e 

| _ CIRCUMCISION, /. a rite or ceremony; as 
well of the Pagan as Jewiſh religion. © This 
term is taken from the Latin circamcidere, ro 
cut round, becauſe the ac of circumciſion con- 
{ſts in cutting off, from male "infants, the 
prepuce or ſkin, which covers the glans of the 
penis. The time for performing this rite, 
among the Jews, was the eighih day; that is, 
full ſix days aſter the child was born, and the 
inſtrument , was generally a knife of ſtone. 
The child is uſually 


_« — Y 


le, Figurative)y, ſuecel- | 
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into a bowl of wine, and throws aſtyptic pow- 
der upon the wound, This ceremony was 
uſually accompanied with rejoicings and feaſt- 
ing, and it was at this time that the child was 
named, in preſence of the company. The 
Jews practiſe ſeveral ſupertitious cuſtoms at 
this ceremony, ſuch as placing three ſtools, 
one for the circumciſor, the ſecond for the 
perſon who holds the child, and the third for: 
Elijah, who, they ſay, aſſiſts inviſibly at the 
ceremony. Figurativ*ly, Judaiſm, or a Jew.) 

CIRCU*'MFERENCE, . [circumferentia, 
Lat.] the periphery of a circle; the line in- 
cluding and ſurrounding any thing; the ſpace 
incloſed in a circle; the extremities of a round 
body, Figuratively, any thing of a round form. 

To CIRCU*'MFERENCE, v. 4. to include 
in acircle; toe circumſcribe, or confine. 

CIRCUMFERE'NTOR, ſ. [from circum- 
Fero, Lat. ] an inſtrument uſed by ſurveyors in 
taking angles, conſiſting of a braſs index with 
fights, a compaſs, and mounted on a ſtand 
with a ball and ſocket. 

CIRCUMFLEX, /. [ cireumflexus, Lat. ] an 
accent maiked ()) uſed to regulate the pro- 
nunciation, and requires an undulation be- 
tween the grave and the acute. - 

CIRCU'MFLUENCE, . [circumfluentia, 
Lat.] an incloſure made by waters flowing 
round any thing. 

CIRCU*MFLUENT, part. flowing round 
any thing, or inclofing any thing with water. 

To CIRCUMFU'SE, [cirkumfixe] v. 4. 
[circumfuſus, Lat.] to pour round; to diffuſe, 
or ſpread every way. 

CIRCUMFU'SILE, 3. [circum and fufilis, 
Lat. ] that which may be poured, diffuſed, or 
ſpread round any thing. 

CIRCUMFU'SION, /,. | circumfuſio, Lat.] 
the act of ſpreading round. 

CIRC UMA CENT, part. Icircumjacens, 
Lat.] lying round any 4 bordering on 
every fide ; contiguous, 

CIRCUMLOCU'TION, F. [rircumlecutic, 
Lat. ] the expreſſing a ſentiment in a number of 
words; a periphraſis; an indirect way of ex- 
prefling a perſon's ſentiments. 

CIRCUMMU RED, a. [circum and murus, 
Lat. ] encompaſſed, or ſurrounded with a wall, 

CIRCUMNA'VIGABLE, 3. [circumnavi- 
gabili, Lat. ] that which may be ſailed round. 

CIRCUMNAVIGA'TION, /. [circumna» 
vigatio, 4 the ſailing round any tract of land. 
_ _ CIRCUMPO'LAR, 4. [circum and polus, 

Lat.] in Aſtronomy, applied to ſtars near the 
north pole, which move round it without ſetting. 

CIRCUMPOSTITION, /, [circum and poſi- 
tio, Lat.] the act of ſetting or placing any 
thing in a ring or circle. 

_ CIRCUMROTA'TION, . the ad of whirl- 
ing a thing round with a motion like that of 
a wheel; the ſtate of a thing whirled round, 

To CIRCUMSCRTBE, . a. to incloſe in 
certain lines or limits, 

CIRCUMSCRI'PTION, /. [ circumſcriptio, 
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limitation, reſtraint, confinement, boundary 
CIRCUMSCRUPTIVE, 2. that which 
determines the ſhape or figure of a body, a 
CIRCUMSPE CT, a. Lcircumſpedius Lat 
cautious; a perſonattentive to the effects of 1 
actions, and who weighs the dangers and uff. 
culties with which chey are attended. : 
CIRCUMSPE'CTION, F. loking round 
about one. A cautious or wary condu 
wherein a perſon weighs the dangers and dif. 
ficulties with which his aCtions are attended 
and endeavours to guard againſt them, Sv Nox. 
To be well with the world requires ci-cyn 8 
tion, when we are ſpeaking before thoſe with 
whom we are not acquainted ; conſideration for 
people of rank and quality; and regard to. 
wards thoſe with whom we are intereſted, 
CIRCUMSPE'CTIVE, 4. looking 
about; taking all the meaſures which may 
prevent a diſappointment, or ſecure a perſon 
from any maliciouſneſs of an enemy, | 
CIRCUMSPE'CTLY, 4d. in a cautious, 


accidents, and precluding any diſappointments, 
CI'RCUMSTANCE, /. [| circonflance, Fr.] 
the particular incident belonging to any action, 
which determines it to be either good or bad, 
or a fact probable or improbable ; an event, 
Uſed in the plural for the ſtate or condition of 
a perſon; bad circumſiances fignifying diſtreſs 
or poverty, and good circumſtances, riches or 
affluence, | 
To CFYRCUMSTANCE, v. n. to be placed 
in a particular light; to be attended with pe- 
culiar incidents, 
CI'RCUMSTANT, part, [circunfien, 
a ſtanding round, ſurrounding, 
CIRCUMSTA'NTIAL, | firkunflanþia!] 
a. [| circumſflantialis, Lat.] accidental, oppoled 
to eſſential. Minute; particular, wherein all 
the different relations and attendant reaſons of 
an action are enumerated. 
CIRCUMSTANTIA'LITY, | frkunfor- 
ſpidlity] ſ. the ſtate of a thing, with all the 
peculiaries attending it. : 
To CIRCUMSTA'NTIATE, | frtunfar- 
ſhiate] v. a. to place a thing or action ina 
particular ſituation or relation, with reſpe&to 
the accidents which attend or determine 1ts 
uality. ; 
To CIRCUMVA'LLIATE, v. 4. [cirem- 
wall, Lat.] to incloſe; to ſurround with 
trenches and fortifications. 
CIRCUMVALLA'TION, /. the art of 
trenching or fortifying a camp or place gr 
works. In Fortification, aline or trench wit 
a parapet, thrown up by the beſtegers, 22 
paſſing all their camp, to to defend it 2840 ay 
force that may attempt to relieve the place. 
To CIRCUMVENT), v. a. to pe 
a perſon by ſuperior. craft ; to deceive, 0!" 

, and ſecret 
poſe upon, by ſpecious pretences, 
artifices. i 

CIRCUMVE'NTION, / || 
Lat.] the impoſing upon, or over- lea 


Lat.] the determination to 2 particular figure 1 


perſon by ſecret artifices and ſubtlety. , 


diſcreet, and prudent manner; guardiagagaing 


dis: 
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CIT a 


* Lat.] to cloath all over with a garment ; 
| cloath or ſurround with a garment, 
, 


orbit or circle. 


being round; the thing rolled round. 


and was the greateſt building in Rome. 


Tueſday, July 18, and November 8, for cat 


parliament, It is $73 miles W. of London, 
In Medicine, the coat of a tumor. 


CI'STED, a. incloſed in a bag, or mem 
brane, 


so powerful, that they governed almoſt al 


N l their exerciſes obſerved a continual ſilence. 
a 
d ature of a caſſock, with a black ſcapulary and 
$ 
uns wear a white tunic, and a black ſcapulary 
yo nd girdle, 
1 CISTERN, ſ. [cifterna, — a receptacle 
or water or rain, placed in yards or kitchens 
hy r family uſe 3 4 large reſervoir of water, or 
þ cloſed fountain. Figuratively, a reſervoir or 
1 politory, | 
- CIT, / [a o ntraction of citizen] one who 
I 


es in the city, oppoſed to one at the court; 
word of contempt. 


CITADEL, ,. [ citadelle 
ice fortified with four, 
order to defend a city 
keep the inhabitants 1 


L, ſ. a re 
mmons, 


„Fr. ] a fort, or 
five, or ſix baſtions, 
againſt enemies, and 
a their obedience, 
proof, or impeachment ; 
or a Call to appear in a court, 


, i lvo 
CUMVO'LVE, v. a. [circumwolvo, 
12 © rofl round: to roll any body in an 


CIRE/NCESTER, [pron. Cicefter] a town | CITIZEN, ſ. [citoyen, 
of Glouceſterſhire, with two markets, on Mon- is free of a city, one 
iS days and Fridays, and three fairs, on Eafter- | 


| horſes, wool, oil, and leather. It | | 
+ nd rnd and ſends two members to | coloured; of a dark yellow. 


CIST, ſ. [cifta, 1 a caſe; a covering. cryſtal of an extremely beautif 


WE urope both in ſpirituals and temporals. Car- 
Wdinal de Vitri, deſcribing their obſervances, | with a wall. 
Ways, they neither wore ſkins nor ſhirts, nor 
ver eat fleſh, except in ſickneſs; and abſtained 
rom fiſh, eggs, milk, and cheeſe ; they lay 
oa ftraw-beds, in their tunics and cowls;| CITY, a, living in a city; like a citizen; 
Whey roſe at midnight to prayer; they ſpent 
Wie day in labour, reading, and prayer; and in 
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1 CIRCUMVE'ST, v. 4. [circumweſtio, | CITA'TION, ſe [ciratio, Lat.) in Law, a 
0- 


to | ſummons to appear before an eccleſiaſtical 

judge, on ſome cauſe relating to the church ; 
quoting or mentioning an author's name; the 
paſſage quoted from an author; a mention, de- 
tail, enumeration, 


ION, /. | circumwolutus,}) CI'TATORY, a. having the power of 4 
L ech 2d of rollin TM ; the ſtate of | ſummons, or aſos as a ſummons. - 
at. 


To CITE, v. a. [cito, Lat.] to ſummons 


; iqui ſpa- | or call a perſon to apear in a court of juſtice 
'RCUS, ſ. [Lat.] in Antiquity, a fp p ape 
_ — 2 8 round or oval figure, erected 


Fr d games to the people. The | to quote. 1 
to . lng, oblong edifice, arched | CI'TER, . one who ſummons a perſon to 
* end, encompaſſed with porticoes, and 

oh hed wich two rows of ſeats, places aſcend- from an author. AW v4 Bis | 
_ each other. In the middle wasa kind] CI'THARA, /. [Lat.] a kind of harp, a 
bens or eminence, with obeliſks, | muſical inſtrument uſed by the antients, the 
0 * z 


gatues, and poſts, at each end. Thoſe who preciſe form or ſtructure of which is not 
| — meaſured the circus ſay, it was 2187 feet 


and goo broad, and would contain 
* 5 others 260,000, or 300,000, 


to enjoin, or call on a perſon with authority; 


appear in a court ; one who quotes a- paſſage 


known: at firſt it had only three rings, but 
the number was increaſed afterwards to 8, 9, 


and laſtly to 24; it was played upon with a 
plectrum or quill, like the ly 


re. | 
re] A perſon who 
who carries on a 
trade in a city, oppoſed, to a gentleman, or a 
- | ſoldier, 


CUTRINE, 3. [citrinus, Lat.] lemon- 


CYTRINE, . [ citrinus, wrt a, ſpecies of 

ul yellow. It 
is generally clear, fine, and free from flaws ; it 
- | is very plentiful in the Weſt-Indies, oftentimes 


ſet in rings by our jewelleis, and may be miſ- 
CISTE'RCIANS, in Church Hiſtory, a | taken for a topaz. 


religious order founded in the eleventh century, CITRON, ſ. [cjtrus, Lat.] a fruit which 
by St. Robert, a Benedictine. They became 


comes from a hot country, and is in ſmell, 
I | taſte and ſhape, ſome what like a lemon. 
CITY, /. Leite, Fr.] a large town incloſed 
In Law, a town corporate, that 
hath a biſhop and a cathedral church; the in- 
habitants of a city; the heart or middle of a 
place, oppoſed to the extremities, 


with vain parade or oſtentatious affluence, 
CIVET, .. [civette, Fr.] in Natural Hiſ- 


tory, a little animal, a native of Peru and 
The habit of their order is a white robe, in the 


Guinea, not much unlike our cat. 


CIVIC, a. [eivicus, Lat.] that which re- 
00d, and irt with a woollen girdle. The 


lates to civil matters, oppoſed to military. A 
civic crown among the Romans, was made of 
oaken Jeaves, and given to thoſe that had ſaved 
the life of a citizen. : 

CIVIL, @. [civilis, Lat.] that which be- 
longs to a city, or the government thereof; 
poliſhed ; well regulated. Civil war is that 
which citizens or people of the ſame nation wage 
with one agother. Civil death is that which 
is inflicted by the laws, in oppoſition to na- 
tural, Joined with power or magiſtrate, that 
which is exerciſed on the principles of govern» 
ment, oppoſed to military. . Figuratively, ci- 
vilized ; humane; welt-bredz complaiſant z 
gentle, beautifully applied to | inanimate 
things. Civil [aw is that which is oppoſed 
| to the Common, and implies the Roman law, 
gt Kee | contained 


CLA 


contained in the inſtitutes, 


igeſts, and code. 
Civil yar, that which is eftabliſhed by law in 
any country, and is fo called to diſtinguiſh it 
from the natural year, which is determined by 
the revolution of the heavenly bodies. 


CIVILIAN, ſ. [ civitis, Lat.] one who 
and 2 4 of civil law * peculiar 


udy. 

CIVILIZ ACTION, 1 a law which renders 
a criminal proceſs civil, by turning an intor- 
mation into an inqueſt, &c. | 

CIVYLITY, /. politeneſs ; a polite addreſs 
attended with humane and benevolent actions; 
a kindneſs beſtowed in a polite manner. 

To CIVILIZE, v. a. to inſtruct in ſuch 
ſciences-as tend to render men humane. 

CIVILITZ ER, /. one that refcrms the ſa- 
vage manners of barbarians, and renders them 
both humane and polite. 

CIVILLY, ad. in a manner aprecable to 
the principles of government, and the rules of 
fociety; in a kind, condeſcending, good- 
natured, and gentecl manner, 

CFZE, /. [ generally written re] | from in- 
ja, Lat.] the dime:.fions of any thing with 
reſpect to magnitude or bulk. | 

CLACK, a town in Wiltſhire, whoſe fairs 
are held April 5, and Sept. 19, for horaed 
cattle, ſheep, horſes, and cheeſe, 

CLACK, /. [X/ack, Belg. ] any thing which 
makes a continued and laſting noiſe, applied 
to that of a mill. Figuratively, inceſſant and 
importunate tattle z the tongue. 

To CLACK, v. 5. { Vatſcben, Teut. ] to make 
a noiſe like that which is heard in a mill when 
ing; to letthe tongue run, or to talk much, 

CLACK MA'NNAN, a town of Scotland, 
in the ſhire of Monteith, ſeated on the N. 
ſhore of the river Forth, 25 miles N. W. of 
Edinburgh. Here .Robert de Bruce, king of 
Scotland, had a palace. | 

CLACKMA'NNAN, a {mall county of 
Scotland, bounded on the E. by Fifethire, on 
the N. and W. by Perthſhire, and on the S. by 
Stirlingſhire, It is but 8 miles in leagth, and 
5 in breadth. It produces good corn and paſ- 
tures, and plenty of coals and ſalt. This ſhire, 
together with Kinroſs, ſends one member to 

lament, 

CLA'CKTON GREAT, a town in Eſſex, 
whoſe fair is kept June 29, for toys. 

CLA'CKTON LITTLE, a towa in Eſſex, 
whoſe fair is on July 25, for toys, 

CLAD, part. preter from Cłroæa rx. 

To CLAIM, v. @. [clamer, Fr. ] to demand 
as 2a right or due. 

CLAIM, ſ. a demand, or right of demanding 
a thing as a due. 

CLA'IMABLE, 2. that which may be de- 

Manded as a due, or as belonging to a perſon. 
'CLAYMANT, ſ. he that pretends a right 
to any thing in the poſſefſion of another, and 


demands it as his Perry. 
CLAIMER, /, one who demands a thing a+ 


his property, 


# #.# 


S 


CLAIR - OBSCU'RE 
Osco. 
N To CLA'MBER, v. . 
rom climb, or climber] to 6 
ſteep place with difficulty, ſo gw be : 
uſe both knees and hands. 
CL'AMMINESS, / the quali 
any ſubſtance ſticks to, or glews 
Te CL viſcidity ; ropineſs, 
To CLAMM, v. @. to top «: 
glewiſh or viſcous matter, * math ay 
CLAMMY, 3. viſcous, ropy. oe 
or adhering to any thing which roms 
CLA'MORQUS, a. making a nolſe a 
the voice; ſpehking loud and turbulent ich 
CLA'MOUR, /. [c/amor, Lat.] £ noi 
out-cryz an exaltation of the vice * 
Applicd with elegance to inanimate thin Fr 
To CLAMOUR, v. 3. to make ; oY 


or ſpeak in a loud, paſſionate, ang turbulent 
manner. 7 , | g 

CLAMP, /. [4lampe, Belg. ] a piece 
added to ano her to firenge ie 22 
vent its burſting; à little piece of wn 
mortiſe, in. 


| ht See Crain, 
perhaps cg 

(p aps corruptei 

0 ut 4 

orced ty 


ty by Which 


* 


N 


_ 72 of a wheel, uſed in a 
ead of a pulley; a quantity or coll-&; 

2 Clanp-reil: are fo as . . 
aſten on clamps in the buildin repairing 
of ſhips. pf * 4 8 

To CLAMP, ». a, in Joining, to fit a boar 
with the grain to another piece acroſs the 
grain; this is of uſe to prevent warping, 

CLAN, ſ. [ Scot. ] a family, race, or tribe; 
a body of perſons. 

CLAN'CULAR, a. [clanca/arias, Lat.] fe 
cret, clandeſtine. 

CLANDE'STINE, a. [clandrflinus, Lat] 
underhand ; ſecret; in order to evade 25 b 
private; always uſed in a bad ſenſe, _ 

CLANDE'STINELY, ad. in a ſecret or 
private manner, including ſome illegal or bad 


practice. 
To CLANG, v. v. [clango, Lat] to make: 
„Uke thit 


2 


— 
* 


loud ſhrill noiſe with a brazen ſoun 
of a trumpet ; or to make a noiſe like that of 
armour when ſtruck with a ſolid body, or like 
ſwords when beat together, Actively, to firike 
together, ſo as to make a noiſe, _ 
CLA'NGOUR, . [clangor, Lat.] 2 h 
ſhrill found, _ | n, 
CLA'NGOUS, 2. making a loud and fin 
noiſc. 1 
CLANK, ,, a loud, fhrill, or harſh notle, 
made by hard bodies when claſhed together. 
To CLAP, v. a. [clappan, Sax.] to firike 
together with a quick motion, ſo as to mite! 
noiſe z to put one thing upon another 1 
haſty, ſudden, and unexpected motion; 0 
perform any action in a quick and 2. 
manner; to applaud or praiſe 2 Ferien 
Ariking the hands together; to ſhut vp « 
a quick or ſudden motion. To 57 th 1 
plies to complete ſuddenly, without Mu? 
caution, 


2 


r i the 
| CLAP, fe A Ls e 


CLA 

lid bodies together, or by | 

— plied to thunder; applauſe 

fied by ſtriking the hands 

In Medicine, the firſt Kate or ſtage. 
diſeaſe. : 

| 7 town in Yorkſhire, 


* 21, for ſheep. p 
n, f. ane Who ſtrikes his hands 
arr wh by way of applauſe ; the tongue or 

1 of iron, which bangs in the inſide of a 
"i. and makes it ſound z 2 piece of wood in a 

f ſhaking the hopper. Figuratively, the 

— of a perſon that is very talkative; a 

wo RCLA'W, v. 4. to ſcold. 

CLARE, a town of Suffolk, with a market 

on Fridays, and two fairs, on Eaſter-Tueſday, 
4 July 26, for toys. It is ſeated on a creek 

of the river Stour 3 and ruins of a caſtle, and 

a collegiate church, are ſill viſible, They 

hays a manufacture of bays. In this town is 

a very large church, and a Preſbyterian and 

Quakers meeting, It conſiſts of about 500 

houſes, which are Moſtly of clay, white-waſh- 

ed, and the ſtreets pretty wide, but not paved, 

It is 56 males hl of London. 5 

CLARENCE'UX, or CLARENCI EUX, 

[pron, clauraunſſu ] Fr.] the ſecond king of 

ams, fo called from the duke of Clarence, ſon 

of Edward III. who firſt bore this office, He 
| marſhals and diſpoſes the funerals of all the 
lower nobility on the ſouth fide the Trent, and 
is therefore called Surroy, i. e. South-roy, or 

South-king. 

CLARE.OBSCU'RE, [clarus and obſcurus, 

W Lat.] in Painting, the lights and ſhades 1n a 

picture; the art of diſtributing the lights and 

ſhades in a piece to the greateſt advantage. 

CLA'RET, ſ. [clairer, Fr.] French wine, 

of a clear, pale, red colour. 

CLA'RICORD, or CLA'RICHORD, /. 

[ from clarus and chorda, Lat.] a muſical in- 

ſtrument in form of a ſpianet. It has 49 or 50 

ſtops, and 70 ſtrings, which bearon five bridges, 

the firſt whereof is the higheſt, the reſt dimi- 

niſting in proportion. Some of the ſtrings are 

n uniſon, their number being greater than that 

ei the ſtops, There are ſeveral little mortiſes 

for paſſing the jacks, armed with braſs hooks, 


together · 
of the venerea 


LA PHA M, whoſe 


| 


ords uſed in virginals and ſpinnets, The 
nords are covered with pieces of cloth, which 
ender the ſound ſweeter, and deaden it ſo, 


ance; and therefore is in particular uſe among 


lence of the dormitory, 
| CLARIFICATION, /. the clearing any 
ng from impurities; the fining liquors, 
To CLA'RIFY, v. a. [clarifier, 
* make any liquor clear, 
CLARION, fe [clairon, 
ith a narrower tube and th 
de common ſort, 


hich ſtop and raiſe the chords, inſtead of the 


hat it cannot. be heard at any conſiderable diſ- 


* nuns, who are unwilling to diſturb the 


Fr.] to fine 


Fr.] a trumpet 
riller ſound than 


5 Y, J. [clarte, F r.] brightneſs, 


CLA 


CLARK, J. See Ctra. f s 

To CLASH, v. . [ Kletſen, Belg.] to make 
a noiſe, applied to two bodies ſtruck together; 
to act with oppoſite views ; to contradict, op- 
poſe, or diſagree. I er engage 
CLASH, /. a noiſe made by collifion, or 
the ſtriking two bodies together; oppoſition of 
ſentiments, opinions, or intereſts. 
CLA'SHING, ſ. See Cr asn. 

CLASP, ſ. [cleſpe, Belg.] a thin piece of 
metal curved at the extremities, which enters 
into a hole made in another place, and is uſed 
to faſten two things together, ſuch as the two 
covers of a book, or the two fore-parts of = 
garment, &c, Figuratively, an embrace, 
wherein the arms are thrown round the body 
of a perſon. | | 
To CLASP, v. a. to ſhut or faſten by a 
claſp; to hold within the hands; to make the 
fingers meet round the circumference of an 
thing held in the hand; to incloſe. | 
CLA'SP-KNIFE, ſ. a knife which is fur- 
niſhed with a ſpring, and folds into the handle. 
CLASS, /. { claſs, Lat. ] a eollection of things 
ranged according to their different natures, and 
value; a rank or order. In Schools, a number 
of boys placed according to their attainments, 
and the authors they read. | 
CLA'SSIC, or CLA'SSICAL, a. {[clofficar, 
Lat.] in ancient Literature, the authors of the 
Auguſtan age, of received note, and acknow- 
ledged abilities. | 
CLA'SSIC, ſ. an author of the firſt rank for 
abilities, and eſteemed a ſtandard for ſtyle, &c. 
To CLA'TTER, v. . [ciatrurge, Sax. ] to 
make a noiſe by being ſtruck often tegether, 
applied to ſonorous or metalline bodies; to 
make a noiſe by talking aloud, faſt, and little 
to the purpoſe, A low word. © * 
CLA'TTER, ſ. a rattling noiſe made by the 
frequent ſtriking of hard bodies together; a 
confuſed and tumultuous noiſe. * 
CLA'VATED, part. [clavellatus, Lat.] 
k nobbed; or abounding with knobs. * 
CLAVE, the preter of Cc. ravt. 


1 « 
* 


LEW + 


LY 


| 


| | 
CLA'VELLATED, part. | clawellatas, 
tomy, the collar - bone, of which there are two 
more ſtraight than in men. 
Ja ſen- 
tence 
as will make ſenſe. | 
CLAU'SURE, . [ clauſura,. Lat.] confine. 
CLAW, ſ. [clawan, $ux. 
\ . . 


CLA'VICLE, ſ. [clavicula, Lat. ] in Ana- 
of them reſembling an Italie &, but in women 
tence 3 a ſingle article; ſo much of a 
| belonging to a cloiſter, or teligious houſe. 
fined in a monaſtery, 

with'a ſharp- pointed horny 
ſubſtance. NN be 
or tear with the nails. 


Lat. 
in Chymiſtry, made with burnt tartar. © 
fituated between the ſcapula and ſternum, each 

CLAUSE, [dre] | clauſula, Lat 
CLA'USTRAL, @. [from elauflrum, Lat.] 
ment; the ſtate of a perſon ſhut up or con- 
2 J the foot of a 
bird or beaſt, armed 
To CLAW, v. 4. 
[ al BAL. 
CLA'WED 


| 


L 


CLE 


CLA'WED, 4. having claws. Participially, 
ized or ſcratched with a claw. 

CLAY, ſ. {clai, Brit.] a compact, weighty, 
ſtiff, viſcid, and duRtile carth, when moiſt 3 
ſmooth to the touch, eafily diſſolved in water, 
and when mixed with it, not quickly ſubſid- 
ing. Figuratively, the earth, or ſubſtance out 
of which our bodics are by Scripture ſaid to be 
produced, 

To CLAY, . 4. to cover with clay. In 
Agriculture, to manure with clay. 

CLAY, a town in Norfolk, whoſe fair is 
kept July 19 for horſes, SS. 

CLAY-COLD, 4. as cold as clay, Figu- 
ratively, lifeleſs. 

_ CLA'YEY,, «a. conſiſtiag of, or abounding 
in clay. 

CLA'YISH, 3. of the nature of clay; like 


clay. 
CLA'Y-MARL, 1 a whitiſh, ſmooth, 
chalky earth, reſembling clay, but ſomewhat 
more fat, and ſometimes mixed with chalk- 
Kones. 
CLA'Y TON, a town in Suſſex, whoſe fairs 
are held July 5, and Sept. 26, for cattle and 


eep. 

CLEAN, L Veen] a. [clane, Sax. ] free from 
dirt or ſoil Figuratively, free from any moral 
Kain, wickedneſs, or impurity. Adverbially 
uſed, it implies entirely, perfectly, fully or 
compleatly. 

o CLEAN, v. a, to free from dirt or filth, 
_ CLEA'NLY, «@. free from dirt or filth; 
free from moral impurity z innocent; chaſte. 

CLE'ANLY, ad. in a clean, neat manner; 
free from dirt or filth, 

* CLE'ANNESS, ſ. neatneſs; free from dirt 
or filth; elegance; exaftneſs ;z freedom from 
any moral impurity. 

To CLEANSE, [&klzenze] v. 4. | clenfian, 
Sax.] to free from dirt or filth by waſhing or 
rubbing z to free from bad humours by purges, 
in Medicine, To free from matter of fun- 
guſes, applied to wounds. 

CLEANSER, [ 4/:#nzer ] f. in Medicine, that 
which removes any humours, or expels any 
noxious fluid from the body z a detergent, 

CLEAR, I er] a, [clarus, Lat.] bright, 
tranſparent, pellucid, tranſpicuous; free from 
blame, innocent, without blemiſh ; evident, 


CLE | 


any difficulty or prejudices which 
the judgment. | yo may obſcure 
CLEARLY, ad. free from darkne 
rity, ambiguity 3- plainly ; withiour nh we. 
influence or. prejudice. Without dedu Ava 
diminution, applied to gains; wi 1 
or reſerve. g pon Mops + evaing, 
CLE'ARNESS, /. tranſpare 
ders a thing eaſy t6 be ſeen — 
to glaſs. Freedom from dregs, or ant ied 
—4 to Diſtinctneſs, plainneſz Fr. 
m f i: Ta 4x 
3 curity and ambiguity, applied u 
CLEAR-SVUGHTED, a. able to 4: 
and diſtinguiſh things; judicious ; fan, u. 
the confequences of things, + for 


ſuch a manner, that linen may a 
rent and clearer than in — 

To CLEAVE, — v. u. — [ 
clove, part. cloven] | cleofan, Sax. ] to flick; to 
adhere to; to unite one's ſelf to a perſon, : 
ToCLEAVE, | keeve] v. a, I preter, I cho: 
clove, or clef?, particip. claven, or cleft] lee 
Sax. ] to divide a thing with a chopper an} 
with violence; to divide by a ſu ift or rapid mo. 
tion, To divide or ſeparate; to part aſunder, 
CLEAVER, [Mecver] Je a large flat inftry. 
ment made of metal, with a handle, and of x 
long ſquare form, uſed by butchers to ſeparte 
the joints of meat from their carcaſes; one 
who chops any thing. In Botany, 2 weed, 
named likewiſe cliver. | 
CLEES, /. the two parts of the foot of 
cloven- ſooted beaſt. 

CLEF, /. [clef, Fr.] in Mufic, a mark piatel 
at the beginning of the lines of a piece of 
muſic, which determines the name of each 
line, according to the ſeale; the tune or k:y 
in which it is to begin, and all the uniſons in 
a piece. 

CLEFT, participle paſſive, from Cr.xavt, 
CLEFT, /. a ſpace made by the ſeparation 
of the parts of any body; a crack. In Farriery, 
a diſcaſe in horſes, which appears on the 
hough of the paſterns. 

To CLE'FT-GRAFT, v. 4. in Gardening, 
to engraft by cleaving the ſtock of a tree, and 
inſerting a branch into it. | 

CLE'MENCY, /. [clementia, Lat.] unvil- 


indiſputable, undeniable z free from diſtreſs, | lingneſs to puniſh, and tenderneſs in the inflift« 
proſecution, or imputed guilt z vacant, out of ing puniſhment, 


debt, unintangled; out of danger. 


\CLE'MENT, 2. clemens, Lat.] unvillng 


To CLEAR, v. à. to brighten; to vindi- to puniſh, and tender in executing or in limit 
cate one's character; to prove a man's inno- ing puniſhment. * 
cence; to free from obſcurity; to diſcharge al CLE BURY MORTIMER, a tow! 10 
debt ; to clarify, or clear liquors; to gain| Shropſhire, whoſe fairs are held May 2, and 
without any deduction for loſs or charges. To] October 27, for horned cattle, ſheep, and pit 
clear @ ſhip, is to obtain leave for ſailing, or the market is on Thurſday, Diſtant from 


ſelling the cargo, by paying the cuſtoms. 


London 135 miles, 


CLEARANCE, /. a certificate that a ſhip| To CLEPE, v. a. Ichpion, Sar] to eil 
has been cleared at the cuſtom-houſe, by pay-| Obſolete. 


ing the duties, 


' CLEPSY/DRA, f. a water-clock, 1 ® 


_ CLEARER, ſ. the perſon or thing that] inſtrument to meaſure time by the fall of acer. 
removes any flth or obſtruction; that which| tain quantity of water, uſed by the 7 


communicates light to the mind, or removes 


To CLEA*R-STARCH, DV. d. to ſtarch in 


© yn Ix © SS 0 o- ww 


CLE 


:fore the invention of clocks and hour glaſſes, 


ſea and land. There were many kinds 
of Clepſydræ among the ancients, but had all 
{them this in common, that the water ran 
generally through a narrow paſſage from one 
gel into another, and in the lower was a 
5 which, as the veſſel filled, roſe 
and ſhewed the oy L 
RGV, ſ. a body of men ſet apart by 
3 15 the ſervice of God and the 
Chriftian church, and originally conſiſted of 
biſhops, prieſts, and deacons; but in the third 
century many inferior orders were appointed, 
| ſuch as ſubdeacons, acolythiſts, readers, &c. 
The clergy of the church of Rome are divided 
into regular and f-cular, The regular clergy 
confiſt of thoſe monks or religious who have 
taken upon them holy orders of the prieſthood 
in their reſpective monaſterics. The ſecular 
clergy are thoſe who are not of any religious 
order, and have the care and direction of pa- 
rihes. The proteſtant clergy are all ſeculars, 
The privileges of the Engliſh clergy, by rhe 
ancient ſtatutes, are very conſiderable ; their 
goods are to pay no toll in faits or markets; 
they are exempt from all offices but their owa ; 
from the king's carriages, poſts, &c. from ap- 
pearing at ſheriff's tourns, frank pledges, &c. 
and are not to be fined or amerced according to 
their ſpiritual, but their temporal means. A 
clergyman, acknowledging a ſtatute, 1s not to 
be impriſoned, If he be convicted of a crime 
for which the benefit of the clergy is allowed, 


both by 


piece of cork, 
up by degrees, 


have the benefit of the clergy in. infinitum, 
which no layman can have more than once, 
The revenues of the clergy were anciently very 
conſiderable z but fince the Reformation are 
very ſmall, eſpecially thoſe of the inferior cler 
gy» Indeed an addition was made, 2 Anne, by 
which the whole revenues or firſt-fruits and 
tenths were granted to raiſe a fund for the aug- 
mentation of the maintenance of the poor cler- 
e purſuant to which a corperation was 
ijormed, to whom the ſaid revenues were con- 
veyed in truſt, Benefit of Clergy is a privilege 


vere in orders; but by the ſtatute of 18 Elix. 
every man to whom the benefit of clergy is 
granted, though not in orders, is put to read at 
the bar, after he is ſound guilty, and convicted 
of felony, and ſo burnt in the hand, and ſet 


free for the firſt ti 1 
ng rit time, if the ordinary or deputy 
5. Handing by do ſay, legit ut clericus; otherwiſe: 
he ſhall ſuffer death, T 
* CLERGYMAN, / a perſon dedicated, by 
in ordination, to the ſervice of the church; a 
11 perſon in holy orders. 
— CLERICAL, a, 


to the clergy, (clericur, Lat.] belonging 
CLERK, . [cleric, Sax. 


a word original! 
ay to denote a learned — or man of —— 
r aſt | ogy is the common appellation by which 
tt men diſtinguiſh themſelves in ſigning any 
n „ iaſtrument, &c, Alſo the perſon who 
1 th 


| 


he ſhall not he burnt in the hand; and he ſhall: 


which anciently was allowed only to thoſe who | 


CLI 


reads the reſponſes of the congregation in the 
church, to direct the reſt, It is likewiſe a 
common name for writers, or book-keepers, in 
public offices or private compting-houſes, In 
our courts of record, there is a great number of 
officers who go under this name. | 
CLE'RKSHIP, ſ. the office or employ of a 
clerk. . ü 

CLEVER, 3. dextrous, quick, or ſkilful 
in the performance of any thing; well pleaſ- 
ing, convenient. Well made; handſome. 

CLE'VERLY, ad. in a dextrous, ingenious, 
ſkilful, and proper manner. | 

CLE'VERNESS, /. a proper, ſkilful, and 
dextrous performance; a quality which conveys 
the idea of fitneſs, ingenuity, and perfection, 
and thereby excites ſatisfaction in the mind. 

CLEW, ſ. | c/wye, Sax. ] any thing in a glo- 
bular form; a ball of thread. Figuratively, 
any guide or direction, by means of which a 
perſon may ſurmount any difficulty, alluding ts 
a ball of thread made uſe of by perſons to find 
their way back again from a labyrinth. The 
clew of a ſail is the lower corner, reaching 
down to that caring where the tackle and ſheets 
are faſtened, 

To CLEW, v. a. among failors, joined 
with the word ſail, ſignifies to raiſe them in 
order to be furled by means of a rope faſtened 
to the clew, and called the clew-garnet. 5 

To CLICK, v.. | clicken, Belg,] to make a 
imall, ſharp, and ſucceſſive noiſe, like that of 
the beats of a watch. 2 

CLYCKER, ſ. a tradeſman's ſervant, who 
ſtands at the ſhop-door io invite cuſtomers 
to buy his wares; commonly called a bar- 
ker. 

CLIENT, .. [cliens, Lat. ] in Law, one whe 
employs a lawyer for advice or defence. A- 
mong the Romans, one who was dependent 
on ſome great perſonage, who undertook to 
defend him from oppreſſion. . 

CLIENTE'LE, J. [clientela, Lat. ] the con- 
dition of a client. 

CLIENT SHIP, /. the office or condition 
of a client. | g 
CLIFF, ſ. [clif, Sax. ] a ſteep or craggy 
rock, generally applied to one on the ſca-coaſt, 
In Muſic, uſed improperly for Clef. 

CLIMA'CTER, .. IN , Gr. ] a cer- 
tain period of life or portion of years, ſuppoſed 
to terminate in ſome great danger. | 

CLIMACTE'RIC, or CLIMACTE'RICAL, 
a. [trom xMyexTip, Gr.] among Phyſicians 
and Aſtrologers, is a name given to certain 
periods in a man's life, which they ſuppoſed to 
be very critical, and to deaote ſome extraordi- 
nary change. Accordingto ſome, every .d. 
year is climacteric; but others allow only thoſe 
years produced by 7 by the odd numbers 3, 
5, 7, and , to be climacterical. Theſe years, 
they ſay, bring with them ſome remarkable 
change with reſpe& to life, health, or for- 
tune; the Grand Climatteric is the 63d year; 


L 


but ſome, making two, add to this the bi, 
Th 
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— Per; —_— are the 7th, 21ſt, 35th, 2 J ** FA to ſhew the qualific, 
; 56th, an hiſtorian; her name properly ßer 
© CLYMATE, ſ. IX, Gr.] in Geography, fies glory, fame, or renown, in 3 . n. 
= ſpace on the ſurface of the earth, contained and is generally repreſented by a . ſeal, 
between two parallel circles, and meaſuted{ crowned with Jaurel, holding a — Malden, 
from the equator to the polar circles; in each right hand, and a book in her left — 
of which ſpaces the longeſt days are half an 0 $ name in it, e Thy, 
hour longer in thoſe near the poles, than in o CLIP, v. a. [clippan | 
thoſe ncareſt the equator. From the polar by folding the oF, HI dy. brace 
circles to the poles, the climates increaſe theſ in the arms; to hug. To cut with ſhane = 
ſpace of a whole month. In a popular ſenſe, Lipper, Dan. or Kklippen, Belg, Fi Dy 
any country differing from another, either in] to diminiſh, applied to coin, To u 0 
zeipeCt of its ſeaſons, the quality of the ſoil, orſ not to pronounce fully, applied to lan ſbor; 
the manners of its inhabitants, without anyf CLIPPER, ſ. one that debaſes the nj 
regard to the length of the day. cutting, filing, or otherwiſe dimini Fon: 
CLIMAX, ſ. [ſxXua?, Gr. ] in Rhetorie, a fie and weight, ſhing iy 
figure, wherein the ſenſe of a period aſcends orf CLIPPING, ſ. that which is cut off 
increaſes every ſentence, till it concludes ; as|a thing. 1 
in the following: Whether Paul, or Apollos, CLI THERO, a town in Lancaſhire, wit 
or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or market on Saturdays, and four fairs, © 
things preſent, or things to come, all are 21, for horned cattle, and woollen * 
yours, and ye are Chriſt's, and Chriſt is God's. | March 24, on the 4th Saturd. after St. Micha 
x Cor. iii. 22, 23. Sept. 29, and December 7, for horned cat 
- To CLIMB, v. n. [preter and participle paſ-|horſes, and woollen cloth, It is ſeated — 
five, climbed, ſometimes pronounced citme}]| Pendil-Hill, and is an ancient borough-toy 
| wary my Sax. ] to aſcend; to aſcend by their|lending two members to parliament, oy 
pecific levity, &c. applied to vapours; tof market is good for cattle, yarn, and proviſion, 
or go upwards. It is 36 miles S. E. of Lancaſter, and 21310 
CLUMBER, f. one who mounts, aſcends, N. W. of London, x 
or ſcales any high or ſteep place. Aplantſo|] CLIVER, /. [more properly written c 
called, from its creeping up on other ſupports. | ver] in Botany, an herd, whoſe ſeed flicks y 
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CLIuE, f. the fame as climate; gencrallyſ the cloaths of ſuch as touch it; and uſed i 


uſed in poeiry. medicine, 

To CLINCH, wv. @. to hold a thing in the| CLOAK, [list] ſ. a looſe outer games 
band with the fingers and thumb meeting over { without ſleeves, worn over the reſt of a perfor, 
it; to ſhut the hand, 10 as the fingers and|clcaths, either to defend them from cold « 
thumb may reach over each other; to bend the|rain. Figuratively, a pretext, or pretence, i 


point of a nail, when driven through any thing;| order to conceal any deſign. Cloak-boy, ahy 


rr 
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to confirm, eſtabliſh, or puſh home, applied to 
an argument. 

CLINCH, ſ. a word which has 2 double 
meaning ; a pun; a word made uſe of to con- 
cluce ſeveral lines in the ditterent parts of a 
poem, and to rhime to 2s many different 
words, In Navigation, that part of a cable 
which is faſtened to the ring of an anchor. 

CLI'NCHER, /. a cramp or hold-faft, made 
of a piece of iron bent, cr making an angle at 
the top, and uſed to faſten planks. 

To CLING, v. . [| preter, 1 clung, or have 
clung ; part. clung } [ kiyrger, Dan. ] to ſtick cloſe 
to, or hang upon, by twiſting round a thing. 

CLINIC, or CLYNICAL, a. | from x, 
Gr.] thoſe who keep their beds on account of 
the violence of any diforder. At preſent uſed, 
when applied to perſons, for a quack. 

To CLINK, v. 3. to ſtrike metals together 
ſo as to make them ſound. Neuterly, to make 
a noiſe, applied to the ſound made by two 
pieces of metal ſtruck together. 

CLINK, /. a noiſe made by the ſtriking of 
two picces of metal, whether iron or ſee], on 
each other. | 

CLYO, one of the Nine Muſcs, the pa- 


in which cloaths are carried; a ponmu- 


teau. 


To CLOAK, [l] v. 4. to cover with! 
cloak, Figuratively, to conceal any defigs ) 
tome ſpecious pretext or artifice. 

CLOCK, /. | civec, Brit.] a kind of mor 
ment or machine, going by a pendulum, {tm 
ing to meaſure time, and ſhew the hour if 
ſtriking on a bell, Huygens was the fir pe- 
ſon who brought the art of clock+»makany t! 
any perfection; and the firſt pendulum cio 
made in England, was in the year 1622, . 
Fromantel, a Dutchman, bet s o'clock, v1 
'phraſe importing what hour is it? 7 . 
o'clock, implies, it is the ninth hour. Apr 
to ſtockings, click ſignifies the work wi 
which the ancles are adorned. + 

CLOC'K-WORK, .. any movements vid 
go by means of ſprings, wheels, and a pends 
lum, and in that reſpect reſemble the mo 
ments of a clock. | 11 

CLOD, /. {clud, Sax. ] a ſmall maſs fn 
earth; a lump of earth or clay, Figura 
a turf; the ground z any thing vile, bal 
earthly ; a dull, groſs, ſtupid perſon, 

To CLOD, v. . to unite into 2 mals, 
account of its moiſture or viſcidity, 10 


troneſe of hiftory; the is called the _——] 
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very cloſe metal.“ Locke, Denſe; conciſe; 
ſhort ; without any redundance; or thick, 
applied to the manner of expreſſion, -<<. Your 
thoughts lie ſo cloſe together. Applied to 
ſituation, touching, or without any diftance 
between the things mentioned, Applied to 
deſigns, ſecret, or without diſcovery ; having 
the appearance of reſerve or ſecrecy; with- 
out wandering, * To keep our thoughts cloſe 
to their buſineſs.” Locke, Home; to the 
point; retired z without going abroad. He 


\f:d inſtead of cler. Actively, to pelt with 
= a O/DDY, 4. conſiſting of little heaps, 
| © (mall maſſes, or clods of earth. b | | 
WE cLODPATE, /. a ſtupid fellow; one who 
W cannot eaſily apprehend the -meaning of ano- 

4 ther, Hence clod-pated, an adjective, imply- 
) ing dull of apprehenſion, or ſtupid. : * 
| WE CLOEA'YNOG, a town in Denbighſhire, 
| WS whoſe fairs are kept Eafter-Tueſday, and Octo- 
ber 24, for cattle. ä 


, To CLOG, v. 4. to load with ſomething |keeps very cloſe.” Under great reſtraint, 

that may hinder motion; to burthen; to em-|© A cleſe priſoner,” Narrow, dark, cloudy, 
bara. Neuterly, to be obſtructed by the] miſty, and ſultry, applied to the iky, or Wea- 
» WS gicking of ſomething te a thing. ther. Uſed adverbially, either by itſelf, or in 


* * — 
r 
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CLOG, /. any weight or thing which im- 
pedes or hinders the motion of a thingz a re- 
Rraintz an incumbrance, hindrance, obſtruc- 
tion, or impediment; a compoſition of lea- 


compoſition, 
CLOSE-BODIED, 3. that which comes 


tight round the body, oppoſed to that which 
hangs looſe, 


er, conſiſting of a ſoal and two ſtraps, worn] CLOSE-HANDED, 4a, covetous; illibe- 
ey women over their ſhoes, to keep their feet|ral; void of generoſity, 
„enn, or warm. n ; CLOSE-LEAGUED, a. ranged near one 
% ISS CLO'GGINESS, /. the ſtate of being hin-ſanother; in a thick and 1mpenetrable bo- 
i WES cred from motion; obſtruction. dy ; ſecretly leagued, or privately conſpiring, 
» SS CLO'GGY, 4. that which, by adhering toſagainſt, - | 
* 3 Inv inſttument, ſtops up the paſſages, or other- CLO'SELY, ad, applied to ſhutting any 
* 1 ifs hinders its motion. veſſel, &c. without vent or paſſage for the in- 
k N CLOISTER, , {clauft-r, Sax. ] a habita- ternal or external air; very near; not deviat- 
oon ſurrounded with walls, and dwelt in hy] ing from, applied to the tranſlation of authors. 
s. osaks or religious; a monaſtery for the reli- | I have tranſlated cleſely.“ 
ons of either ſex, In a more reſtrained ſenſe, }, CLO'SENESS, /. the ſtate of having ne 
oe principal part of a regular monaſtery, con- |pallage for the air; narrowne!s; want of ait ; 
W ting of a ſquare built on Each of its ſides. In] denſeneſs; compactneſs; recluſeneſs; ſolitude ; 
en WArchiteCture, a court which has buildings on |reſerve ; ſecrecy; avarice; connection. 
on ach of its four ſides; a petiſty le or plazza, | CLO'SER,| #7zer ] . a finiſher or concludet. 
10 To CLOVSTER, v. a. to ſhut up in a mo-] CLOSE TT, 2 a ſmall room for pri- 
, ih aitery; to confine in a religious houſe, | vacy ard retirement; a ſhallow place furniſhed 
by RE CLOUSTERAL, 4. ſhut up in a monaſtery | with ſhelves, and with a door, ſerving as a rg- 
ate rnunnery; ſolitary; retiredz recluſe, © [poſitory for curioſities, or family utenſils. 
= CLOISTERED, part. ſolitary; inhabiting} To CLO'SET, [Aer] v. a. to ſhut up or 
th i HS cloiſter; confined in a monaſtery, or religious | conceal in a cloſet; to take into a cloſet for the 
eee. In Architecture, built round, or ſur-| ſake of privacy, 
ded with a piazza, or periſtyle. CLOSH, /. a diſtemper in the feet of cattle, 
on BE CLOKE, , See Croar, called likewiſe the founder, 
len. To CLOOM, v. a. to cover or ſtop up with} CLOSURE, Lure] ſ. the act of ſhutting 
1 ay, mortar, or any glutinous matter. or topping up any aperture or clift; eoafines 
| pet To CLOSE, [He] v. a. [c/auſus, Lat.] ment; concluſion; end. 
ng to d ſhut any thing that is open; to conclude, CLOT, ſ. {&'or, Belg.] à maſs formed by 
clock 1h, or perfect; to confine z to Jjoiq any thing [thickening of any fluid body, 3 
11 oken. To heal, applied to wounds; to join To CLOT, v. n. [L etteren, Belg.] to grow 
„ „ parts together, after being ſeparated. Tol into ſmall mailes, applied to any fluid ſubſtance. 
un in with 2 party. To claſe with, or in with, To gather into clods, applicd to moiſt orclayey 
Pa come to an agreement with, earth. 
- pa J. any thing ſhut, without paſ- CLOTH, I { plural, clorbs, or clathes] in 
1 A outlet; a ſmall field ſurrounded with aſa general ſenſe, any thing woven, either from 
0 de or rails. Applied to time, the end of | animal or vegetable ſubſtances, for garments z 
end 7 particular period or portion, The end off the linen wherewith a table is covered at any 
moſt enteace; a cencluſion. | | 


CLOSE, a. uſed with the verbs, 
feſten, ſhut ſo as nothing can come 
Jar make its entrance. 
A chſe room.“ 
thout motion ; 


tie, ſhut, 


out, nor 
* A cloſe box.” 
Without vent or inlet; 


ſtagnating z ſultry, or no: 


meal; the canvaſs on which pictures are 
painted; the ſeveral coverings which are laid 
on a bed. | 

| To CLOTHE, v. n. [pteter, I ch; 
part. I hawe cleibed, or clad] to inveſt with 


iy breath og * g arme nts; to cover or adorn wich drefs. 
e applied to the air. Having SVN oV. Clerbes expreſs fimp! that whi 
0 y few P9723, applied to metals, de That Þ PI which 


covers the body, Dreſs has a mere ronfined 
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| meaning; 
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meaning; beſides that of a bare covering, it 
includes in its idea a relation to form and 
faſhion, as well to the ornaments as the neceſ- 
N thus we ſay, a Spaniſh dreſs; a rich 
eſs. 
LO'THIER, ſ. one who carries on the 
manufactory of woollen cloth. 

CLOTHING, /. dreſs; veſture; garments, 

CLOTH-SHE'ARER, /. one who ſhears 
the nap of woollen cloth, after it has been 
raiſed by carders or teazers. 

CLO/T-POLL, ſ. a word of contempt and 
reproach, implying a ſtupid perſon ; a bluck- 
head, or thick- Kull. 

To CLO'TTER, v.n. See to CroT. 

CLO'TTY, a. full of clots or lumps. 

8227 a collection of condenſed va- 
pours ſuſpended in the atmoſphere. Clouds are 
the moſt conſiderable of all the meteors, as 
furniſhing water and plenty to the earth 3 mi- 
tigating the exceſſive heats of the Torrid Zone, 
and ſcreening it from the beams of the ſun; 
collecting the rays of light by the numerous 
refractions they fuffer in their paſſage through 
them, thereby prolonging the ſtay of light at- 
ter the ſun is deſcended below the horizon, 
and anticipating its coming ſome time before it 
has aſcended above it: without their medi- 
um, the beavens would be one uniform fable 
ſabftance, the rays of light would be ſcattered 
abroad in the immenſe regions of ſpace with- 
out reaching our eyes, and the raviſhing pro- 
ſpe of nature would become a large blot. 
They conſiſt of very ſmall drops of water, de- 
tached by external or internal heat, and ele- 
vated by electricity, and the laws of hydtoſta- 
tics, above the ſurface of the earth, till they 
arrive at a collection of vapours of the ſame 
ſpecific gravity of themſelves ; when meeting 
with cold, and by running into each other, 
they form maſſes, or collections heavier than 
that part of the atmoſphere which they ſwam 
in before, and ſo fall down in rain. Figura- 
tively, the veins, or duſky marks in gates, or 
ſtones; any thing which obſcures; a ſtate of 
darkneſs; a crowd, or great number, 

To CLOUD, v. 4. to darken; to make 
the countenance appear low ring ; to render a 
truth obſcure, or difficult to be underſtood ; 
variegated vr diverſified with dark veins, ap- 
plied to wood and ſtones. Neuterly, to grow 
cloudy, dark, or over-caft, applicd to the ſky 
or weather, 

CLO'UD-CAPT, 3. covered, topped by, or 
touching the clouds. The cloud-cap! towers.“ 
Sbat. 

CLO'UDILY, ad. in a cloudy or dark man- 
ner. 

CLO'UDINESS, /. a ſtate wherein clouds 

rocure darkneſs and obſcurity; want of 

ightneſs or luftre ; foulneſs, applied to pre- 
cious ſtones, 

CLO'UDLESS, a, without clouds; clear, 
applied to the weather, Without ſpots or 
foulneis, applied to jewels, 
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CLOUD, a. formed of clouds 
mw or poke Be with clouds, Fi 
obſcure; dark; imperfect; ſullen : dea 
CLOVE, che . of Cunard je, 
CLOVE, /. [clou, Fr.] an aromatic * 
brought from the Eaſt-Indies, kon 8 
tree twenty feet high, whoſe 
thoſe of the ka. * relemil 
CLO'VEN, participle from Cx x avs 
-r CLO.VEN-FOOTED, or Cin 
a. having the . 
into two arts. bach. hoof fig 
CLOVER, or CLO'VER-GR 
Botany, a ſpecies of trefoil. To — 
is a phraſe for living luxuriouſly, becauſe ci. 
ver is reckoned delicious food for cattle, 
CLOUGH, . [clough, Sax. | the cleft of 
hill; acliff. An allowance in weight, 

CLOUT, ſ. [clur, Sax.] a ſquare piece of 
cloth made double, ſerving, among other; 
to keep infants clean from their evacuatiog,; 
a patch on a ſhoe or garment, b. 
To CLOUT, v. a. to patch or mend in! 
N * 2 manner; to cover with 

ick cloth; to join aukw 
together. N * _ 
CLO'UTED, fart, patched or mende; 
joined in a clumſy manner, ; 
CLO'UTERLY. a. clowniſhly ; clumih; 
or performed in an aukward manner. | 
CLOWN, /. a ruſtic, or country fell; 
one whoſe behaviour is rude, and manaer; ar 
unpoliſhed. 

CLOWNISE, à. in a manner agreeable u 
clowns; rude, aukward, ill bred, and cur 
like a clown, 

CLO'WNISHLY, ad. in a clumſy, colt, 
rude, and ill-bred manner, 

CLO'WNISHNESS, /. unpoliſhed ni 
neſs; ruſtic ſimplicity, or aukward addres; 
broadneſs and coarſencſs of expreſſion. Syx0, 
4 gurvay is a want of good manners; it dhe 
not pleaſe, Clowniſbneſs is a mixture of il 
manners; it diſpleaſes. Cloxuniſhneſs proce 
from an entire want of education; 2 
from a bad one, 

To CLOY, v. a. [enclouer, Fr.] to fil 
with food as to leave no appetite for any ma 
to ſurfeit almoft to loathing. 

CLUB, /. Laufe, Brit.] a heavy and ig 
ſtick, uſed as an offenſive weapon, In Garth 
the name of one of the ſuits of cards, cali 
French tree, from its reſembling the teal 
leaf, or that of clover-graſs. The mon 
proportion, or ſum every member is obliged v 
pay at a drinking fociety; an aſſembly r 
ing at a public houſe to ſpend the cru 
generally incorporated and regulated. by onde 
eſtabliſhed among themſelves ; concurred 
joint expence or contribution. | 

To CLUB, v. 5. to contribute ones fe 
portion to a public expence z to join and * 
in one common deſign; to cany 4 1010 
common deſign which requites the u 


29 


CLUBHE'ADED, 4. having a round or 


CLUB-LAW, J. the compelling the aſſent 


external force or violence: 

G7 TK, n. Celoccan, Sax. ] to make a 
le like a hen when calling her chickens, , 
| LUMP, . [*lumpe, Teut.] a ſhapeleſs 
thick piece of wood, nearly as broad as long. 

CLU'MSILY), [kimBily ] ad, in an un 
couth, aukward, gracelels, and unpleaſing 
WU SIN Ess. [I inrincſs] ſ. want of in- 
ſkill, 2 or e 598 in per- 
armi ny thing; aukwardnels. 
C0 MSY anz a, [ lompſch, Belg. ] auk- 
ward, artleſs, unhandy, and without grace in the 
performance of any thing; heavy, thick, and 
coarſe, with reſpect to weight and ſhape, 
CLUNG, the preter and part. of CLING. 
To CLUNG, v. n. [ clingan, Sax, ] to dry or 
waſte like wood after it is cut. 
cox, port. waſted away, by a conſump- 
on, or other diſorders; ſhrunk. w 

CLUNN, a village in Shropſhire, fix miles 
8. of Biſhops-Caſtle, with two fairs, on June 
13, and November 22, for ſheep, horned 

tle, and horſes. 4 
(1 US TER, ſ. Icher, Sax. ] a bunch, or 
ſeveral things of the lame ſort growing clote 
W together, and on one common ſtalk. Figura- 
WS tively, a number of inſets crowding together 
WE: body of, or ſeveral people collected together. 
_ 1 CLUSTER, v. . to grow in bunches 
oe together, and on ene ſtalk, applied to ve- 
eetables. To gather cloſe together in bodies, 
oypplied to bees. To collect into bunches. 
_ CLU'STER-GRAPE,. /. in Botany, the 
mall black grape, generally the forwardeſt of 


=. 


genuity, 


en one common ſtalk, 

To CLUTCH, 2. a. to hold in the hand 
ich the fingers and thumb cloſed together; to 
rie, or graſp; to ſhut the hand cloſe, ſo as 
Wo ſeize and hold a thing faſt. 

=_ CLUTCH, /. a gripe, graſp, or ſeizure with 

he hand ſhut very faſt and cloſe, Figuratively, 

n the plural, clutches, the paws or talons of a 


of bird or wild beaſt, Poſſeſſion, including the 
in dea of rapaciouſneſs. | 

41 CLUTTER, /. [See CCAT TTS] a noiſe 
10 pade by a perſon's being in a hurry about 


ome trifling affair; a hurry or clamour; a 
dw word, x 
CLYNOGFAWR, a village in Carnarvon- 
ure, in North Wales, with two fairs, on Au- 
ut 18, and September 23, for cattle, 
CLY'STER, /. Led, Gr. J in Medicine, a 
ecoetion of various ingredients injected into the 
bus by means of a ſyringe, cr pipe and bladder, 
To COACE'RVATE, v. a. | coacervo, Lat.] 
d heap together, 

COACERVA'TION, J. the a of heaping, 
F the ſtate of things heaped together. 


COACH, fh] [. [ coche, Fr.] a carriage of 


. 0 | 
CLU'STERLY, 3. growing cloſe together 


CU A 


ſeats, hung upon ſtraps or ſprings, running on 
four, wheels; and diſtinguithed from a charia 
becauſe it has two ſeats fronting each other, 
and from a vis-a-wis, becauſe more than one 
perſon can fit oppoſite to one another. This 
carriage was originally intended for the coun- 
try, and when firſt introduced into cities, there 
were but two even in Paris, one of which be- 
longed to the queen, and the other to Diana, 
natural daughter of Henry II. The firſt courtier 
who ſet up this equipaye was John de Laval de 
Bois Dauphin, who could not travel on horſe- 
back on account of his enormous bulk. We 
find even in England, that as low as Q. Eliza- 
beth's time, the nobility of both ſexes attended 
her in proceſſions on horſeback. 

To COACH, [kt] v. a. to carry or con- 
vey In a coach, 

COA'CTION, [ k24/bon] /. the obliging to 
do, or to refrain from doing any action; force 
compulſion. 

COA'CTIVE, @a. having the force of re- 
{training from, or compelling to any action; 
acting in concert with. 

COADJUCTANT, part. [con and adiutant, 
Lat.] helping, afliſting, or taking part with 
a perſon in any action; co-operating, 

COADJU'TOR, /. [con and adjutor, Lat] 
one engaged in aſſiſting another; an aſſiſtant, 
aſſociate, or partner in any undertaking. In 
the Canon Law, one appointed and empowered 
to perform the duties of another, 

COADJU'VANCY, /. [con and adjuwans, 
Lat.] help; concurrence in any proceſs or ope- 
ration; a contributing to effect any particular 
dehgn, - 

COADUNT'TION, /. [con, ad, and wnitio, 
Lat.] the uniting of ſeveral things or particles 
ſo as to form one common mals. 

To COAGME'NT, v. a. [ coagment?, Lat.] 
to join, glue, or heap together ſo as to form 
one maſs, 

COAGMENTA'TION, ſ. ſ[coagmentatio, 
Lat.] a joining, uniting, gluing, or otherwiſe 
heaping ſeveral particles or ſubſtances together, 
ſo as to form one common maſs. The joining 
ſeveral ſyllables or words together, ſo as to 
form one word or ſentence, applied to ſtile or 
grammar, 

COA'GULABLE, a. [from coagulo, Lat.] 
that which may thicken, grow denſe, or con- 
crete, 

To COA'GULATE, v. a. [| coaguls, Lat.] 
to make a thing curdle, or turn into clots, ap- 
plicd to the turning of milk into curds by 
means of renget. Neuterly, to curdle; to 
form concretions ; to congeal, | 

COAGULA'”TION, / [coagulatio, Lat. ] the 
act of turning into curds. Concretion; conge- 
lation; or growing thick and tangible, ap- 
plicd to fluids; the ſtate of a thing congeales, 
curdled, or condenſed; the ſubſtance or body 
formed by congelation or coneretion. 

COA'GULATIVE, [ ſrom coagu/o, Lat.] @. 
that which has the power of cauſing coagu- 


pealure and Rate, having both back. and front 


| 5 latienz, 
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tions, concretions, curdling, or depriving 2 
body of its fluidity. | 

COAGULA'TOR, ſ. that which cauſes 
condenſations or conctetions. 

COAL, LI] g. Lc, Sax. ] a fold, dry, 
opake, ioflammable fubflance, found in large 
ſtrata, ſplitting generally in an horizontal di- 
rection, of a black, gloſſy hue, ſoft and fri- 
able, not fuſible, but ealily inflammable, and 
leaving, when burnt, a great quantity of aſhes, 
Uſed ſometimes for charcoal. 

COAL-BLACK, a. of the colour of coal; 
the deepeſt black. 

To COALE'SCE [Lali] v. n. to unite 
together. 

COALE'SCENCE [ koal?/ſence] ſ. | from co- 
aleſco, Lat. ] the act of coaleſcing or uniting of 
ſeveral particles, whereby they adhere toge- 
ther, and form one body, or common mals, 

COALTTION, /. | coalitum, Lat.] the unit- 
ing or joining of different particles, ſo as to 
compoſe one common maſs. 

COAL-WORK, IH. a coal-mine, 
or place where coals are dug. 

CO'ALLY, | #3//y} 8. abounding in coal. 

COAPTA'TION, /. the fitting or arttul 
diſpofition or arrangement of the parts of a 
thing, or of the wores of a ſentence, 

COARSE, | #2r/e] 4. mixed with droſs, not 
refined, applied to metals. Rough, and conſiſt- 
ing of large threads, applied to cloth or fil): 
manufactures. Rude, uncivil, indelicate, ill 
bred, applied to behaviour or manners. Un- 
poliſhed, and not elegant, applicd to language. 
Mean, vile, rough, and of no value. 

CO'ARSELY, ad. in a rude, rough, in- 
elegant manner; free from any graces, or ap- 
pearance of politencſs. 

CO'ARSENESS, /. want of purity; abound- 
ing in dreſs; want of elegance or delicacy 
 clowniſhneſs, rudeneſs, or ruſticity z a compy- 
fition of mean and cheap materials. 

COAST, [G] /. Ice, Fr. ] a ſhore or land, 
which lies near, and is waſhed by, the fea, 
Uſed by Sir Iſaac Newton, in the ſenſe of the 
original French and Latin, for a fide or patt, 
We craft is clear, a phraſe implying that any 
danger is over, and that there are no obſtacles 
in a perſon's way. 

To COAST, wv. n. in Navigation, to fail 
near a coaſt, or keep within fight of land. 

CO'ASTER, /. one who makes a voyage 
from port to port on the ſame coaſt, keeping at 
the ſame time within fight ot the ſhore ; one 
who fails near the ſhore, 

COAT, I/] / Lotte, Fr. ] the outward gar- 
ment of a man, made with plzits at the hides ; 
the lower part of a woman's drefs tied round 
the waiſt, and covering the legs, Figufatively, 
any covering or tegument, The hairs or turof 
2 beaſt, In Heraldry, the eſcutheon, field, or 
habit, on which a perſon's arms are pourtrayed, 

To COAT, v. 4. to cover or ſpread over. 

To COAX, v. 8. to endcavour to perſuade 
a perſon by flattery, or inſinuating addcels ; a 


| 


| 


| 
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CO'AXER, ſ. one who end 
ſuade a perſon by flattery, or art 
ating behaviour, 

CO'BALT, ſ. a marcaſit : 
pregnated Ic date. g Peentifull Ka 
To CO'BBLE, v. a. | kobler, Belg. 
any thing in a clumſy manner, 
plied to ſhoes. 'To door make a 
coarſe, unhandy, or aukward manner 

CO'BBLER, J. a mender of old ſacs. 
guratively, a very bad workman; one who 
not perto:m any thing with elegance, ; 

1 Irons with a knob a the 
uppe | 
upper 2a » uſed in fire places where woe: 1 

COB-SWAN 
in a ſwannary. 

CO'BWEB, J. LReb web, Belg.] the we) g 
net of a ſpider. Figuratively, any ſnare 
trap. Sometimes uſed for a reſtraint which 
may be eaſily broken through, p 

COCCIFEROUS, [Aokſiferous] 2. [zul 
Gr. and fero, Lat.] in Botany, a term r 
to all plants having berries. wy 
_ COCHINE'AL, ſ. [ cochinilla, Span.] anin. 
[22> found upon the opuntia, origininally of 2 
v ite or pellucid colour, but turning red b 
means of the food it cats, and when dried, . 
o—_— a beautiful purple colour, made uſe of 

y dyers. 

CO'CHLEARY, [keary] a, [fromexly, 
Lat.] made in the form of a icrew, 
CU'CHLEATED, [ &/3{cated] a, [ from cit. 
lea, IL. at.] twiſted in torm of a icrew, Turji. 
nated, apphed to ſhells, 

COCK, /. [| cece, Sax. ] the male of the jye- 
cies of domeſtic fowls, famous fer its courage, 
pride, and gallantry ; the male of any birds or 
towls. Weather-cock, an inſtrument trraing 
round a pivot, uſed to ſhew the point from 
which the wind blows; an inſtrument turaing 
with a ſcrew, made ot cell- metal, and uſed in 
drawing liquors from caſks; the notch of aa 
arrow; that part of the lock of a gun with 
holds the flint; the particular form in which 
the brims of a hat are placed; the ſtile or 
gnomon of a dial; the needle of a ballance, 
Cock-a-boop, or cock on the boop, a phraſe in. 
plying triumphant exultation, or ciation 02 
lome ſucceſs, 

To COCK, v. 4. to ere, or ſet uprights 
To mouid the ſhave of a hat; to weazthe at 
with an air of petulance and imartnels; to fit 
the cock of a gun ready for diſcharging to lay 
hay in ſmall heaps. Neuterly, to ſtrut, hold 
up the head, or look big on account of aj 
little ſucceſs. 

COCKA'DE, /.  ribband tied in a bow, dr 
formed in the ſhape of a roſe, worn in 4 man! 
hat, 

CO'CKATRICE, /. 
a ſerpent, ſuppoſed to be 
egg. Figuratively, a perſun of 3 


tul and infing. 


] to mend 
generally ap. 
ny thing in 
Fi. 
de 


„. the head or leading ſan 


[cock and after, Sar. 


formed from a cock! 
n inſidious 


venomous, and treacherous diſpeſition. 


CO'CK-BOAT, J. a Gmail boat belongins 


low word, 


to @ ſhip, cock 
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CC/CK-CROWING, / the time at which 


CO 7% 


To COD, v. u. to incloſe in a huſk, caſe, 
or cod. 


Ks N .ouratively, the morning. 
ws enk, . a. — Fr.] to in- 
gulge too much; to fondle, or treat with too 
moch fondnels, 

COCK ER, 

hting. 

0 CKEREL, ſ. a young cock. 

CU/CKERMOUTH, a town of Cumber- 
und, with a market on Mondays, and two 
fiirs, the firſt Monday in May, for horned 
caitle, and on Oct. 10, for horſes and horned 
cattle, The fituation 1s low, between therivers 
Derwent and Cocker, over which there are two 
ſtone bridges. Id is between two hills, on one 
of which ſtards a handſome church, and on 


civil laws, appropriated by way of eminence 
to the collection made by Juſtinian. 28 

CODVICIL, ſ. [ codicil/us, Lat] a writing 
wade by way of ſupplement to a will, in order 
to ſupply ſomething omitted, or alter and ex- 
plain 1omething contained in the teſtament. 

CODUVLLE, F. [cedille, Fr.] in Gaming, a 
term at ombre, implying that the game is won 
againſt the player; this is termed baſed, in 
quadrille. 
Te CO DLE, v. a. [| cofnlv, Lat.] to par- 
bo'l; to ſoften by the heat of water. 


. one who keeps cocks for 


the other a ſtately caſtle. It is a bo- ough-town, 
and ſends two members to parliament. It is well 
intubited, has a good trade in coarte broad 
cloths, and has ſeveral handſome buildings. 
The market is the beſt for corn in the county, 


CO'DLING, ſ. an early kind of apple, fo 


called from 1ts being generally boiled for eating. 


COEFFIC ACV, . [cen and efficacia, Lat.] 


the united power of ſeveral thing: acting toge- 
ther to produce an effect. 


CODE, ſ. [codex, Lat.] a book; a book of 
| 
| 
| 


except Penrith. 
Kendal, and 300 N. N. W. of London. 

CU'CKET, g. a ſeal belonging to the cul- 
tom-houſe;z an inſtrument drawn on parch- 
meht, ſigned, ſealed, and delivered to mer- 


cuſtoms for their goods. 


where there is a fair cn December 28, for all 
ſor: s of cattle. 

CO'CK-HORSE, ad. triumphant ; exult- 
ing; a kind of low word, 


CO'CKLE, /. [cequille, Fr.] a ſmall ſhell 6th. 


It is 46 miles S. E. by S. ot 


chants, as a certificate that they have paid the 


COCK-HILL, a place in Somerſetſhire, 


COEFFI'CIENCY), ſ. [cen and cio, Lat.] 
the acting together, or joint power of ſeveral 
things to produce an effect. 

COEFFICIENT, ſ. | con and efficiens, Lat. ] 
that which acts jointly with another. Creffe 
cients, 1n Algebra, numbers or uneven quanti- 
ties prefixed to letters, in which they are ſup- 
poſed to be multiplied. In Fluxions, applied 
to any generating term, it is the quantity ariſ- 


rated quantity. 

COE'NOBITES, [Scn:5ires] in Church 
hiſtory, a ſort of monks in the primitive 
church, ſo called from living in common, in 


A To CO'CKLE, v. à. to contract any ſtuff which they differed from the Anchorites, who 

* into wrinkles by wet or rain. retired from ſociety. The cœnobitic life took 

Ir CO'CKLED, part. ſhelled ; wrinkled by wet. | its riſe from the times of the apoſtles, and was 

5 CO'CKLOFT, /. a room over a garzet, ſoſ the ſtate and condition of the firſt Chriſtians, 

a called from its ſmallneſs. according to St, Luke's account of them. 

"3 CO'TKNEY, /. a perſon born in London; COE'QUAL, a. being in the ſame fate, 

in word of contempt. Figuratively, any efte-| condition, and circumſtances as another. 

44 ninate, luxurious, ignorant, or inexperienced] COEQUA'LITY, . the ſtate of two perſons 

0 berſon dwelling in a city, or things which are equal to each other, 

on | COCKPIT, .. a place wherein cocks gene-] To CO'ERCE, v. a. [ coerceo, Lat.] to 

US rally icht. In a ſhip, a place un the lower|reſtrain by force, or puniſkments, from the 

ce. deck of a man of war, in which are divifions committing any crime, or performing any 

M- tor the purſer, the ſurgeon, and his mates. action. 

02 CO'CK.s HEAD, . in Botany, a plant CO ERCIELE, a. that which may or ought 

3 > ak: ſainfoin, and eſteemed one off to be reſtrained. . 8 

ht, the eſt ſorts of fodder for cattle, | CO'ERCION, [Toer ben from coerces 

Y 3 confident; certain, | Lat.] a check, ih ps 5 reſtraining 

ly WS he 8 [copgſwaine, Sax ] an from the violation of any law, by means of 

1 a men of war, who has the com- puniſhment. 

20j coc ry 15 * 6 CO'ERCIVE, a. that which has the power 
* . J . See Chocotarts- A ppm. that WY WO authority of 

. 3 reſtraining by means of puniſhment, 
5 1 a, ¶ coc il is, Lat.] made by ITO [ koefſenfbial ] 4. [con and 
; e/jentia, Lat. | partalkcing of the f. enc 
COCTION, [kitfben} /. [cofio, Lat.] a] * COESSENTLAL LEY 2, fame eflence, 


2 In Surgery, a digeſtion of matter, 
OD, or CO'DFISH, f. a fea fiſh, caught 
M the banks of Newfou 


als, in which ſeeds are lodged, 


COESSENTIA'LITY, [ kvefſenſoidlity]. .. 
the quality of partaking of the {ame eſſedde. 


COETE'RNAL, a. | con and æternas, Lat.] 
be pane ndland, and many exiſting eternally with another; equally eter- 
cob 5 leut, 8 : nal with another, 
e e, Sax. ] in Botany, any caſe, COETE'RNALLY, ad. 


in a manner equal'y 


W- with another. 


8 2 COETE'R- 


ing from the diviſion of that term by the gene- 


e OF 


COETERNITV, ſ. [con and æteroitas, 
Lat.] having an eternity of exiſtence together 
with, or equal to tke eternity of another, 

COE'VAL, 3. | coawns, Lat | born or pro- 
duced at the ſame time ; of the ſame age with 
another, 

COE'VOUS, 3. [ceewus, Lat.] of the ſame 
age; living at the ſame time, 

ToCOEXT'ST, v. . [con and exiſto, Lat.] 
to exiſt, or be at the ſame time, or in the 
ſame place. 

COEXISTENCE, ſ. the having exiſtence 
at the ſame time or place with another. 

_ COEXTSTENT, a. having exiſtence at the 
ſame time with another. 

To COEXTE'ND, v. @, to extend to the 
ſame ſpace, period, or duration with another, 
followed by with, before the object with 
which the co-extenſion is formed, 

COEXTE'NSION, ſ. the act or ſtate of 
extending to the ſame ſpace or duration with 
another, 

COFFEE, ſ. [Arab. ] the berry of a tree, 
formerly peculiar to the kingdom of Yaman 
in Arabia, but now propagated in moſt of our 
colonies, in Jamaica eſpecially, where it is 
little inferior to the beſt Turky. It grows 
on a tree forty feet high, which in Arabia is 
always covered with flowers and fruit. Its 
leaves reſemble the common laurel. The 
liquor or decoction made from the berry 
roaſted, was introduced firſt into England by 
Mr. Daniel Edwards, a Turky merchant, in 
the year 1652, bringing with him one Paſquet, 
a Creek ſervant, to make coffee for him; 
who was the firſt perſon that ever ſet up a 
_ coffee-houſe, | 

CO'FFEE-HOUSE, ſ. a place where cof- 
fee is ſold, perſons generally meet, if near 
Change, tranſact buſineſs, and the news- 
papers are taken in for the accommodation cf 
cuſtomers. 

CO'FFEE-MAN, ſ. one who keeps ac 
fee houſe, x 

CU*FFER, ſ. [cofre, Sax. ] a cheſt for keep- 
ing money, Figuratively, treaſure, In Ferti- 
fication, a hollow lodgment acroſs a dry moat, 
the upper part of which is raiſed with pieces 
of timber above the moat's level, is covered 
with hurdles laden with earth, and ſerves as a 
par pet with embrazures. It is generally uſed 
by the beſieged to diſtreis the enemy, when 
they endcavaur to paſs the ditch, 

To CO'FFER, v. a. to put into cheſts or 
coffers, followed by up. 

CO'FFERER of rhe king's bouſhold, ſ. a 
principal officer at court, in the counting houſe, 
or elſewhere, next to the comptroller, u ho in- 
ſpects over the behaviour and conduct of the 
oth.r officers of the houſhold, and pays them 
their reſpeRive ſalaries, 

CC'FFIN, ſ. [, Fr.] the receptacle 
wherein a dead body is placed for its interment. 
In Paftry, a mould of paſte for a pye. A paper 


4 
of - 
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piece of paper with the edges bent u 
dicularly, uſed by the apothecaries 
their boluſſes in, to keep the outw 
clean. 

To COFFIN, v. a. to 
a coffin, 

To COS, v. a. to perſuade, 
gain a perſon over by flattery, 
ating addreſs, To falſify, or 
ſcript, by inſerting ſome word 
to obtrude falſh ods, 
them paſs current. To cog a die, 
it ſo as to direct it in its fall. 
to wheedle, 

COG, /. the tooth of a wheel by 
acts upon another wheel, 

To COG, v. a. to fix cogs in a wheel, 
CO'GENCY, /. [from cogo, Lat.] 
of compelling; the power of extorti 
or obedience. 

CO VI. part, [ cogens, Lat. able to 
compel to action; powerful; A 
CO'GENTLY, ad. in a forcible manner, 
Extorting conviction and aſſent, applicd to at- 
guments. | 
CO'GGER, /. a Aatterer ; a wheedler, 
CO'GGESHALL, a town in Eſſex, with 2 
market on Saturdays, and a fair on Whit. 
Tueſday, for horſes and toys, which late 
three days. It is ſeated on the river Black- 
water, or Pant, over which there is a bridge. 
It has one large church, and three mecting- 
houſes, The town conſiſts of about 700 
mean houſes, which form ſeveral narroy 
ſtreets badly paved, and there is here a mani- 
factory of bays, It is 44 miles E. N. E. a 
London. 

CO'GITABLE, a. [from cogita, Lat.] that 
which may be thought on, or may be the ſub- 
ject of thought. 

COGITA'TION, ſ. ſcogitatio, Lat.] the 
beholding any idea in the mind; the act of 
thinking. Figuratively, thought, purpoſe, in- 
tention, or deſign; meditation. 

CO'GITATIVE, a. [from copito, lat. 
having the power of thought; given 10 
thought, ſtudy, or reflection. 
| CO'GLE-STONE, /. [cuogole, Ital. Ja ſmall 
pebble; a little ſtone, 3 

COG NATION, J. [cognatio, Lat. Jiacil 
Law, the relation between both males and fe- 
males deſcending from the ſame ſtock ; reli 
tion; a partaking of the ſame nature. 

COGNISE'E, | koniſee] ſ. in Law, theper 
ſon to whom a fine in lands or tenement" 
acknowledged, 

CO'CNISOR, [kiniſer] 
paſſes or acknowledges a 
ments to another. N 

CO'GNITIVE, a- that which has the pot 
of kuowing or apprehending. * 

CO'GNIZABLE, | by ſome pron. 140 
a. [ cogrijable, Fr.] proper for the conficera 
or inſpection of a perſon ſubject to) 
examination and notice. co N. 


"Pen. 
to d 


ard part 


place, or incloſs in 


Wheedle, or 
or an infiau- 
or corrupt a many. 
or ſentence; 
or endeavour to make 
18 to ſecure 
Neuterly, to he; 


Which it 


the power 
Ng aſſent, 


J. in Law, one thi 
ne in lands or tene- 


cale, in torm of a cone or pyramid; a round 


| 


1 
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CO'GNIZ ANCE, [by ſome pron. kentzance]\ nected together ſo as to form particles, and the 
* connoiſſance, Fr.] in Law, an ack nowledge- | particles are kept together ſo as to form ſen- 
7 e 7 a fine, or confeſſion of ſomething | ible maſſes, Figuratively, cobeſion ſignifies the 
2 the hearing of a matter judicially; the | ſtate of union or inſeparability both of the parti- 
ure Nu joriſdiction of a magiſtrate, or an cles of matter and other things; connection. 
object which more particularly falls under his} COHE'SIVE, 2. that has the power of | 
| 
| 


« \(oeftion or notice; A badge by which avy | ſticking faſt, ſo as to reſiſt ſeparation. 

- = may be known or diſtinguiſhed, COHE'SIVENESS, /. the quality of unit- 

FOGNOMINA'TION, ſ. a ſurname 3 the | ing ſo as to reſiſt any attempt to ſeparate them, 

name of a family, or name added from any ac- | applied to the particles of matter. : 

cident or quality. To CO'HOBATE, v. 4. to pour any diſ- 
COGNO'SCENCE, /. knowledge. tilled liquor upon its reſiduum, or remaining 
COGNO'SCIBLE, 2. from cognoſco, Lat. ]| matter, and Aiſtilit again. 

that may be known; poſſible do be known 3] COHOBA'TION, ſ. the returning any 


! 

| 

being the object of knowledge. liquor difti}led upon that which remains after | 
To COHA'BIT, v. 7. [ cobabito, Lat. ] to the diſtill tion, and the diſtilling it again. | 
dwell in the ſame place with another; to live CU HORT, fe. { cohors, Lat.] a troop of | 
together as man and wife. 8 ſoldiers, in the Roman armies, containing i 
COHA'BITANT, /. one who dwells in the about 500 foot, In Poetry, uted for any com- | 


| {ame place with another. | pany of ſoldiers or warriors. 

COHABITA'TION, /. the act of dwelling| COIF, /. [coeffe, Fr.] a head - dreſs; a lady's 
with ancther in the ſame place, the living to- |cap; a ſerjeant at law's cap. 
gether as map and wife COIFFED, a. wearing a coif. 

COHE IR, ſ. [celæres, Lat.] a man who Co IFFURE, /. [ coeffure, Fr.] head-dreſs, 
enjoys an inheritance together with another, To COIL, v. a. [ cueillir, Fr. ] to reduce into 

COHEIRESS, /. a female who enjoys an|a narrow compaſs, To coil @ rope, is to wind it 
inheritance with another, in a ring. 

To COHE RE, v. n. [cob@reo, Lat.] to COIL, /. [kolleren, Teut.] a tumult, note, 
ſick together; to hold faſt to one another as contuſion, or buſtle, occaſioned by ſome quar- 
parts of the ſame body. Jo be well connected; rel; a rope wound into a ring. 
to depend on what has preceded, and connect! COIN, ſ. [| coigne, Fr] a corner; any thing 
with what follows, applicd to literary compo-fſtanding with a corner outwards; a brick cus 
ſitions. To ſuit, fit, or be fitted to; to agree. | diagonally, pronounced 4uoin or guine, 

COHE'RENCE, or COHERENCY, . COIN, /. money, or metal ſtamped with 
[c:berentia, Lat. ] in Phyſics, that ſtate of bo- lawtul impreſſion; payment of any kind; 
dies in which their parts are joined together ſo| :-ompenſation. As money is the general 
W 2s to refit divulfion, or ſeparation ; relation; medium of commerce, and as every nation has 
3 * od. conſiſtency, Io as one part of à coins pecuhar to itſelf, we apprehend it will 
ciſcourſe does not contradict another. be of no ſrall uſe to the reader to inform him 

COHERENT, part. | ceherens, Lat ] ſtick- of the value of thoſe coins that have been, or 
ing together ſo as to reſiſt a ſeparation ; ſuit- now are, current in ſeveral countries where 
able, adapted to one another; conſiſtent, or trade is carried on. And as the Jewiſh coins 


he not contradiftory, | are very proper to be known, for the right un- 
of COHE'SION, /. the action whereby the derſtanding of the Scripture, we ſhall begin 
* atoms or primary corpuſcles of bodies are con- (with them. 


JEWISH COINS reduced to Engliſh Money. 


J. * 
al Gerah — —_ — 5 
in 
- Bekah | —— — —— — ũ 1 141 
* | 20 2 | Shekel — 
** | 
* | 1000 100 50 | Maneh, mina hebraica 5 14 o 
ts 0000 | booo | 3000 60 3 Talent 342 3 9 
bolidus aureus, or Sextula — — — 
iclus aureus, worth watts — 5 4 9 
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In Englard, the current ſpecies of gold coin 
are the guinea, half-guinea, quarter-guinea, 
Jacedus, Jaureat, angel, and roſe- noble; the 
four lait of which are now ſeldom met with, | 
having been moſtly converted into ęuineas, 
chicfly during the reigns of Charles IT. and 
3 II. The filver coins are the crown, 
zalt-crown, ſhilling, and ſixpence. There 
are likewiſe penny, two penny, three penny, 
and groat pieces in ſilver. The copper coins 


are the half-penny and farthing. In Scotland, 


by the articles of Union, it is a 


COq1 


ppdinte, tha 
4 
all the coins be reduced to the L. ngliſp, and 


the ſame accounts to be obſerved throuel 
the whole iſland, In Ireland, the Len, lour 
the faine as in England, except that wes. 
liſh ſhilling pafics for 26 half-pence which”, 
the only coin peculiar to that country, 0 
In France, the only gold coin now 
is the louis d'or, with its divifions 
halt and quarter, and it multiples, 
the double and quadruple louis d'or: 


Currony 
» which are 
Which are 


Value and Proportion of the FRENCH COINS. 


Denier, equal to + of a farthing ſterling. 


20 


60 


4 


2 


240 


4 | Sol Paris, is equal near! 


y to 


Livre d'accompt 


3 | Ecu 


art 


— — 


The old louis d'or is valued 
The new louis d'or at 


In Spain, the gold coin is the piſtole; above 
which is the double piſlole, and piece of four 
piſtoles, and under it the half piſtole; to which 
muſt be added, the caſtilians of geld. The 
ſilver money are the piaftre, or piece of eight 
rials, and its diminutions ; as alſo, the ſimple 
rial, with its diminutions, The copper coins 
are the ochavos, or cavos, which are of two 
kinds, the one equal to four marvedis, and ur- 
dinarily called quarta; the other double this, 
and called double quarta z and laſtly, the mar- 
vedis. In Spain they have new money and 
old; the old, current at Sevil, Cadiz, Andaluſia, 
& c. is worth 25 per cent. more than the new, 
current at Madrid, Bilbga, St. Sebaſtian, &c. 
This difference is owing to their king Charles 
II. who, to prevent the exportation of money, 
raiſed it 25 per cent. however, ſeveral provinces 
retained the ancient tete. | 
Value and proportion :f ihe SPANISH COINS. 
Qyarta, four mor ved; RS” 
Ottavo, or dovble quarta, 8 marvedis 
Rea! of Oli Plita, qual to 
Piece of eight, or plaſtre 


Pi ſtole 


In Portugal, the geld cyine are the milleray? 
or St. Stephen, and the moda d'oro, or m1 
dore, Which is properly their piftole , above 
this are do pio moedas, or double piſtoles, and 
quadruple ſpecics equal to five piſtoles. The 


O 1 
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filver coins are the cruzada, pataca or piece of 
eight, and the vintem, of which they have 
two ſorts, the one ſilver, and tke other dillon, 
The ree is of copper, which ſerves them in c- 
compts, as the marvedis does the Spaniards, 
Res, ree, or rez, equal to three-fifths of a fit 

thing ſterling. 
Vintem, 20 res 
Cruzada, 26 vintems 
Mi-mocda, or half piſtole 
Moeda doro, or piſtole 
Doppio moeda, or double piftolz 2 14 0 
Ducat of fine gold 6 1; 0 
Beſides the above, they have pieces of gold of 
the value of zl. 128. II. 108. and other jub- 
dieiſions. 

| DUTCH COINS 

Thoſe of filver are crowns or dolizre, duct- 
tonne, florins and ſchellings, each cf which 
has its diminution. The filver is billon; the 
duyt and penny, cf copper. 


44 © 
013 6 
170 


J. 4. d. 
o 9 3˙ 


Ducat of Holland 
[2ucatoon o 5 $459 
Patazoen, or rixdollar 0 4 4.20 
['he chree-guilder piece, or ſixty ? _ 5 2.46 

{t;vers — : q 
The guilder, Forin, or twenty ſivers ©. 1 $.0 
The hon dollar 0 3 oo 
The ſchelling goes for fix ſtivers, and the oth 

| ; ſtiver, 

is the fourth part of a ſhiver, FLEMISH 


— — 
— — 


— — 


— — — 
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FLEMISH COINS. 


: ides or philips 

fs of gold are imperials, rides or philips, 
Mg penn thoſe of filver are phi— 
Bet, cixdollars, patagons, ſchellings, and gul- 
Jens ; and thoſe of copper, patards. 


Groat, eight patards fo . oi 
Single ftiver ——” — o © 11 
dating . — 2 94 
Gulden — — — 

Rixdollar, dollar, patagon — 0 46 
Imperial — 9011 9 


The German, Dutch, and French coins are 
current here. The German and Italian coins 
Ae ſo numerous and various, every prince and 
cue having a coinage of their own, that it 
oui be a difficult, as well as uſeleſs taſk, to 
relace them to any ſtandard, many cf them 
bein current only in the place where they are 
coined ; and as the knowledge of them can be 
of no ſervice to the reader, unleſs he happens 
to travel into thoſe countries, we ſhall pats 


on to 


The DANISH COINS, 


The gold ducat — 
The horſe 
The four- mark piece — 
Marc lubs 
Scheſdal, or two marks 
Pix-rnark 
dlet- mark 


————— :D — 
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SWEDISH COINS, 
mr 


Thoſe of copper are the rouſtique, alleuvre, 
mark, and moacy, 5. 
A gold ducat is equal to — 


har 7, 


-'Y: 3 

An eight-mark p.ece of ſilver 5 2 

A four- mark piece — — — SY 
f Y. chiiftine — —— 1 17 
, A carolin — 1 
0 ' . 
: The Swediſh money, properly fo called, is 


a kind of copper, cut in little iquare pieces, or 
plates, about the thickneſs of three Engliſh 
crowns, and weighing five pounds and a haif, 
ſtampedest the four corners with the Swediſh 
arms, and current in Sweden for a rixdollar, 


„ or plece of eight, 

h | 

e MUSCOVITE COINS, 

"BY + 

The copec of gold, worth — 1 6 RE 

) | Copec of ſilver, or denaing — O 1 

59 Poluſk CWP: n 0 01 
9 1 O 

i Tae ruble of ſilver, valued at — 4 6 ; 

| de cheroonitz of gold, called ducat 

0 dy koreigners 9 6 

07 

* It were easy 


1 to give an account of many otter 
uns, ſuc ' | your: 
85 as the Poliſh, Turk iſh, Perſian, 


Bulan, &c : rinti 
udlan, &C but as a particular deleription ol 


C UL 


theſe would take up more room than we have 
to ſpare, we mult refer the reader to ſuch books 
as treat particularly of this ſubject. 

To COIN, v. a. to mint, or ſtamp metals 
for money ; to make or forge any thing, uſed 
in an ill ſegſe. 

COINAGE, /. the ſtamping metals; or 
making money. This was formerly pci formed 
by a hammer, but at preſent by a mill; the 
former was the only method known till the 
year 1553. The Engliſh coinage, by adding 
the letters on the edges, contributed not a little 
to its perfection. Figuratively, this word is 
uſed for coin or money ; the charges or expence 
of coining, Forgery, or invention, uſed in a 
bad ſents. 

To COINCTDE, v. 3. [| coincido, Lat.] to 
fail upon, or mect in the ſame point; to be 
coniiftent with, to concur. 

COT NCIDENCE, /. the ſtate of ſeveral 
bo lies or lines falling upon the ſame point; 
concurrence z conſiſtency, or uniting to effect 
the ſame end, or eſtabliſh the ſame point, 

COUFNCIDENT, a. [ csincidens, Lat. ] fall- 
ing upon the ſame point, applied to bodies, or 
lines. Concurring; conſiſting; agreeing; mu- 
tually tending to the tuppoit of any particular 
pciat. 

COINDICA'TION, ſ. [from con and indico, 
Lat.] the concurrence of many ſymptoms, be- 
ſpeaking or betokening the ſame cauſe, 

COINER, ſ. one that makes money. 
Figuratively, a maker of counterfeit money; 
an inventor. 

To COO IN, v. . [conjungo, Lat.] to 
join with another in the ſame office. 

COtSTRIL, . acoward, or run-away cock. 

COIT, /. | ze, Belg.] a thing thrown ata 
mark. See Quoir, 

COL TION, /. | ceoitio, Lat, the act of pro- 
pagating the ſpecies; the act by which two 
bodies come together, 

CO KC, /, from coguo, Lat.] fewel made 
by burning pit-coal under the ground, and 
quenching the cinders; as in making charcoal. 
It is frequently uſed in drying malt. | 

CO'LANDER, {pron. «a lender] ſ. [from 
24% Lat.] a fieve, either of hair, twigs, os 
metal, through which any mixture is trained, 
and leaves the groſſer paris behind it, 
'--COLA'TION, . [from colo, Lat. ] the act 
of fmering, ſtraining, or ſeparating any fluid 
irom 1ts dreps or impurities, 

CO'LATURE, g. [iromcele, Lat. ] the act 
of ſeparating the diegs of any fluid hey training 
it through a ſieve, or filtrating it through pa- 
per; the matter rained or filtrated. 

CO'LBERTINE, ſ. a kind of fine lace worn 
oy women. 

CULCHESTER, a town of Eſſex, with a 
market on Saturdays, and tour fairs, on Eaſter- 
Tueſday, for wholelate taylvis; on {une 24 for 
norſes; on July 23 for cattle and hort:s3 and 
on October 20 for caecle, butter, and toys. 
it is a place of great antiquity, and p.calantly 
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cold; a diſeaſe cauſed by ſtopping perſpiration, 


COL 


and commodiouſly ſeated on the S. fide of the 
river Colne, which is navigable within a mile 
of the town, on the declivity of à hill. It 
was ſurrounded with a wall which had fix 
gates, and three poſterns, beſides nine watch- 
towers; but theſe are now in a great meaſure 
demoliſhed. It had 16 pariſh-churches, but 
now only 8 are uſed ; theſe are not very large, 
and moſt of them weie damaged in Cromwell's 
time. There are here alſo five meeting-houſes. 
The town conſiſts of about 3000 dwelling- 
houſes, moſt of them old built, with ſome tew 
good brick ones; the ſtreets ate net very broad, 
though they are tolerably paved. The number 
of inhabitants amounts to about 5000, The 
rown ſuffered greatly in the civil wars. There 
is a large manufactory of bays, for Spain and 
Portugal, and the town is famous for oyſters 
and eringo-roots, and imports wine, brandy, 
coals, deals, c. It was lately a corporation. 
but has loſt its charter for ſome miſdemeanour; 
however, it fill ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, Towards the E. are the ruins of an old 
caſtle, with a fence round it, about two acres 
in circumference, It is 51 miles E. N. E. of 
London, 

CO'LCOTHAR, /. in Chemiſtry, the dry 
ſubſtance remaining after diſtillation, but gene- 
rally applied to the caput mortuum of vitriol. 

COLD, a. ſco/d, Sax. ] without warmth, or 
warming; having a ſenſation of cold, or ſhiver- 
ing, becauſe the particles of air are leſs in mo- 
tion than thoſe of our body, or being mixed 
with nitrous particles, diminiſh the motion of 
thoſe of the body; that which is not volatile, 
or cafily put in motion by heat. Figuratively, 


| 


COL 


with a market on Wedneſda 
fairs own Shrove Monday for h 
6 tor hor:es and cattle, and o ; 
all ſorts of cattle, It is ae Wer» 2 for 
hill, by the river Colne, over which th "0g 
ſtone bridge. It is 102 miles N. W. or ho wo 

CO'LEWORT, /. in Botany, a f x 
the cabbage. ne 
CCLIC, fe | colicus, Lat.] in Medicin 
ſevere pain in the lower venter, and ſo 1 
becauſe it was formerly thought to be feta . 
the colon. A bilious colic proceeds from big wa 
ſharp, and ſtimulating humours. A Haube 
colic is a pain in the bowels, owing 8 
fœces contained in the inteſtines, 4A "If 
co ic is from convullive ſpaſms, or contortion 
ot the guts, wherevy their capacities er 
ſtraitened. An byſteric clic ariſes from diforde 
peculiar to women, and from a conſent of way 
2 _ colic proceeds, by conſent of — 

rom the irritation of th 0 
the bladder or kidneys, eee 

COLIC, 3. affecting the bowels, 

To COLLA'PSE, v. 2. [ collapſus, Lat.] to 
fall together; to cloſe together ſo as one ide 
ſhall touch another, Uled moltly by medical 
writers, 

COLLA'PSION, /. the fate of veſſtl; 
cloſing of themſelves ; the act of cloſing to- 
gether, | 

COLLAR, ſ. [collare, Lat.] an ornament 
of metal worn by knights of ſeveral military 
orders, hanging over the ſhoulders on the mant!: 
and generaliy confiſting of a gold chain, en- 
melled with cyphers and other devices, and 
having the badge of the order ſuſpended at the 


orſes, on May 


unaffected ; not eafily excited to action; in-j bottom. That of the order of the Garter con- 


different; not able to move the paſſions ; re- 
ſerved, or void of the warmth of friendſhip 
and affection; chaſte, temperate, not eahly 
provoked to anger; not meeting with a warm 
or affectionate reception; deliberate; calm. 
COLD, /. ſomething void of heit or mo- 
tion, and which contains in it no particles of 
fire; that which produces the ſenſation of 


and other effects of cold weather. 

CO'LDLY, ad. without warmth or heat; 
with great indifference or unconcern. 

CO'LDNESS, /. oppoſite to heat; that 
quality v hich cauſes a ſenſation of cold, and 
deprives a perſon of his natural warmth and 
heat; want of kindneſs, love, eſteem, or 
affection; covnels, chaſtity, or freedom from 
any immodeſt defires, 

COLE, /. [cav/, Sax. ] a general name for 
all ſorts ot cabbage 

CO'LEFORD, a town of Glouceſterſhire, 
with a market on Fridays, and two fairs; on 
June 20 for wool, and Nov. 24 for catiie and 
eheeie. It is 122 miles W. N. W. of London. 

CO'LESEED, ſ. in Botany, the rape, from 
whence rape-ſecd-oil is drawn, cultivated for, 
feeding catt e. 

CO LESHILL, a ton in Warwickſhire, 


ils of SS, with roſes cnamelled red, within 

a garter enamelled dlue, and a George at the 
bottom. Collar is likewiſe that part of the 

harneſs which is round a horſe's neck. The 

part of the dreſs which ſurrounds the neck. 

To ſlip the col/ar is a phraſe for getting free, 

eſcaping, or extricating one's ſelf frm any 

difficult engagement. A cular of brawn is 3 

quaniity of brawn rolled and bound up in 4 

roundiſh parcel. 

To CO'LLAR, v». a. to ſeize by the collar, 
Joinzd with bran, to roll it up and bind it 
tight with a ring, in order to make it retain 
a round form. | 

CO'LLAR-BONE, /. the clavicle, one of 
the bones which are on each. ſide of the neck. 

To COLLATE, v. a. [collatum, Lat.] t 
compare one thing with another of the ſame 
kind. Applied to books, to compare and es- 
amine them, in order to find whether any thing 
be deficient, corrupted, or interpolated, Uled 
with te, to place in an eccleſiaſtical benefice, 

COLLA'TERAL, . [con and latzs, Lat] 
ſide to ſide ; runing parallel; mutual, of ſuc 
is becomes near relations, applied to affeftion 
In Geography, ſituated by the fide of ure 
Not direct, oblique. Concurrent, appli: 
proofs, 


1 diate, ot 
In Coſmography, intermedia * 


| 
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inal points. In Genea-| general; or generally; in one maſs or heap, 

hing ex _—_—_— of the ſame ſtock, but] COLLE'CTOR, ſ. Lcollector, Lat. ] one be 
log» apps 0 line of aſcendants and deſcend | gathers ſcattered things together. 
not in the ere aunts, nephews, couſins.] COLLEGE, ſ. | collegium, Lat.] a commu- 
ants 3 fue Bhs t, in Law, is that which paſles| nity, or ſociety of men {et apart for learning or 
Collateral wage dren, Collateral aſſurance is religion. The word college bears a different ſenſe 
vs 80 and above the deed itſelf for] in different countries. In Germany, there is 
a bond 0 pe: of a Covenant. Collateral ſe-| the college of elettors, who aſſemble in the diet 
_— made of other lands, befides| of Rariſbon. At Rome, there is the college of 
wm «hs 4 by the deed of 1nortgage, on their| cardinals, a body compoſed of three diſtinct 
tho ry cient ſecurity. orders of them. The univerſities of Oxford, 
not bn RALLY, d. fide by fide,| Cambridge, and Paris, have their ſeveral col- 

N ofition or fituztion. In an indi-|leges, in which learning is taught. Among | 
4. without deſign, applied to argu-|the Jews were ſeveral colleges, conſiſting gene- | 
_ — he ſame line of deſcendants, | rally of the tribe of Levi. Samuel is ſaid to | 
ar from the ſame ſtock, applied to genea- | have founded the college of the prophets, 
Roy 188 Among the Greeks, the lyceum and academy 
58, ſcollatio, Lat.] the act] were celebrated colleges. Colleges have been 
8 applied 05 gitts or generally in the hands of thoſe devoted to | 
e the comparing one copy or thing of |religion, Thus the Magi in Perſia; the 
nap et. kind with another. In Canon Law,|Gymnoſophitis in the Indies; the Druids in 
2 by towing of a benefice by a biſhop, who|Gaul and Britain, bad the care of inſtructing 
n of patronage. An elegant public en-|youth in the ſciences. After the eſtabliſh- 
moon OE _ | ment of Chriſtianity there were almoſt as 
"COLL A'TOR, ſ. one who examines cop1es many colleges as monaſteries, particularly in 
or manuſcripts, by comparing them with ſome | the reign of Charlemagne, who enjoined the 
other writing, In Law, one who preſents to monks to inſtruct youth in muſic, grammar, 
an eccleſiaſtical living or benefice, generally and arithmetic. In London, there is the 


lied to the preſentation of a biſhop, College of Civilians, commonly called Doctors 
COLLEAGUE, LU J. | collega, Lat.] Commons, founded by Dr. Harvey, dean of 
a partner or aſſociate in the lame office. the arches, for the profeſſors of the civil Jaw 


To COLLEA'GUE, [| #slleeg] v. a. to unite, reſiding in London. Alto, the College of Phy- 
or join with, | ficians, a corporation of phyſicians in London, 
To COLLECT, v. a { coliztum, Lat.] to| whoſe number, by the charter, is not to ex- 
gacher together; to bring ſeveral things together, | ceed eighty, Sion College, or College of the 
or into the ſame place; t. add into a ſum; to London c ergy, who were incorporated in 1631, 
infer, draw, or deduce from arguments. Fol ſat the requeſt of Dr. White, u der the name 
lowed by the reciprocal pronouns bimſelf, &c. of the prefident and fellows of Sion College: 
to recover from a ſurprize; to reaſſemble one's it is likewiſe an hoſpital for ten poor men, 
ſcattered ideas. the firſt within the gates of the houſe, the 

CU'LLECT, /. [co![efa, Lat ] a ſhort com- other without, Greſham College, or College of 
prehenſive prayer, uſed in the church ſervice. | Philoſophy, founded by Sir William Greſham, 

COLLEC FA'NEOUS, a. | co!/e&aneus, Lat.] who built the Royal Exchange, is now pulled 
gathered together, collected. Collectanea are down, and the Exciſe Office built on its ſite. 


notes or remarks gathered or compiled from The ſubjeds of the lectures (now read in a 
various books. 


room over the Royal Exchange) are divinity, 

COLLE'CTIBLE, a. that which may be aſtronomy, muſic, and geometry, rhetoric, 
| gathered, or deduced from any premiſes, civil law, and phy ſic; each lecturer has 30 l. 

COLLECTION, /. [ co/le&tio, Lat. ] the act }a year, and had a lodging in the college. Cu- 
| of gathering ſeveral pieces together; an afſem- | /ege F Heralds, commonly called the Heralgs 
blage of things in the ſame place. Hie, a corporation founded by king Richard 

COLLECTI TIOUS, LA, ls] a, [col-| 111, who granted them ſeveral privileges, as 
leffitins, Lot.] gathered up. Wants authority. to be free from ſubſidies, tolls, offices, &c. 
| COLLECTIVE, a. [ colleFivus, Lat.] ga- Colleges of Common Lav, fee Inns of Court, 
thered together, conſiſting of ſeveral members COLLE'GIAL, à. relating to a college, or 
or parts, forming a Whole, or one common mais. poſſeſſed by a college. 
In Logic, a collective idea, is that which unites COLLE GIAN, ſ. an inhabitant or mem- 
ſeveral thingsof the ſame kind, In Grammar, | ber of a college. : | 
4 on noun 18 a noun which expreſſes a] COLLEGIATE, 3. conſiſting of colleges; 

ade, 


= or ſeveral of the ſame ſort, though | inſtituted or regulated after the manner of a 
uled in the ſingular number; as a company z an 


"<P ; college. Cullegiate eburch is that which is en- 

Ae 2 in deducing conſe-|dowed for a ſociety or body corporate, con- 
rn. ſiſting of a dean and ſecular prieſts, without a 
COLLE'CTIVELY, ad. in a body, taken g 4 f 4 


R biſhop ; of this kind are Weſtminſter-Abbey, 
lozether, oppoſed to ſingly or ſeparately. In Windſor, &c. . 


COL. 


COL 


COLLE'GIATE, ſ. 2 member of a college, 
or one bred at an univerſity. 

CO'LLET, /. [ from co//um, Lat. ] formerly 
any thing that was worn about the neck. 
Figuratively, the neck. Among Jewellers, 
that part of a ring in which the ſtone is fer, 

To COLLYDE, v. 4. [collide, Lat.] to 
ſtrike, beat, or daſh two things together, or 
againſt each other. : 

COLLIER, ſ. one who digs for coals in a 
mine; one who ſells or deals in coals; a veſl-1 
made uſe of to convey coals by water, 

CO'LLIFLOWER. Sec Cavrirtowses. 

COLLIGA'TION, /. { co/ligatio, Lat.] the 
binding things cloſe, or together. 

CO'LLINGBURN-DUKE, a village in 
Wiltſhire, about 10 miles S. of Marlborough, 
with a fair on December 11 for horſes, cows, 
and ſheep. 

COLLVYQUAMENT, /. the ſubſtance any 
thing is reduced to by diſſolution, or fuſion, 
i. e. by being diſſolved, or melted, 

CO'LLIQUANT, part. [colliguans, Lat.] 
that which has the power of diſſolving, melt- 
ing, or waſting. 

To CO'LLIQUATTE, v. @. [| cslliguo, Lat.] 
to melt, diſſolve, or turn a ſolid into a fluid by 
heat, &c. 

COLLIQUA'TION, /. the melting of any 
thing by heat, In Medicine, a diſorder 
w herein the blood and other animal ſluids flow 
through the ſecretory glands. C2{liquarizn 15 
applied to the blood, when it loſes its baliamic 
texture; and tothe ſolids, when they waſte away. 

COLLI'QUATIVE, a. melting or diſſol. 
vent. A col/igquative fever is that which is at- 
tended with a diartrhœa, or profuſe ſweats, from 
too Jax a contexture of the fluids, 


CUE 


COLLU'SION, F. [ coll ufio, Lat.] in 1. 
a deceitful contract or agreement between 1 
or more perſons, for the one to bring an Pris 
againit the other, in order to defraud a 5 
perſon of his right. * 
COLLUSIVE, 0. fraudulently concere; 
agreed upon between two perlons, in order : 
cheat a third. 5 
COLLU'SIVELY, od, concetted or e 
trived in a fraudulent manier, or with 1 
dulent deſtien. 18 
COLLU SORY, 3. car 
ſecret concert, 
COLLY'RIUM, . [Lat.] in Medi 


external remedy for diſorders in the e 


10 


©7108 on a fraud by 


cine, an 
yes, 


CO'LNBROUYK, a town of Buckingham. . 


ſure, with a market on Wedneldays, and tus 
tairs, on April 5 and May 3, for horſes, en. 
tic, and ſheep. It is ſeated on the river Colvs 
which ſeparates this county from Middleſex 
is a great thoroughfare on the. weſtern ron. 
and has ſeveral good inns, It is 17 miles W, 
from London, 
COLNE, a town of Lancaſhire, with | 
market on Weqaneſdays, and two fairs, cn May 
12 and October 10, for horned cattle, ſhe) 
and woottencloth. It is ſeated on a ſmall hill 
near the eaſtern confines of the county, I 
is 2151 miles N. N. W. of London. 
COLOGNE, [Aas] an ancient, lar, 
rich, and celebrated tuwn of Germany, with 
an archbiſhop's fee, and an univerſity. It ha 
12 pariſhes, 37 monaſteries, and 365 churches 
and chapels, with a vaſt number of monks and 
nuns. It is a place of no great ſtrength, and 
the inhabitants are but few for. ſo large a 
place. It 15 a free imperial city, and 
though the cleQor has a palace here, he ha 


COLLIQUEFA'CTION, ſ. | from col/izue- | 


facio, Lat. 
one maſs, by melting them on a fire. 

COLLISION, /. [cells, Lat.] the act of 
Ariking two bodies together, 

COLLOCA'TION, ſ. Lcollecatio, Lat.] the 
act of placing; diſpoktiem ; the flate of being 

laced. 

To COLLO GU, [ #ol{7g ] 17. 4. to wheedle, 
flatter, impoſe upon, or ſeduce by fair words. 
A low word. 

CO'LLOP, /. a thin flice of meat, or leak 
a piece or flice of any animal. 

CO'LLOQUY, /. | col/eguium, Lat.] a con- 
ference, or converſation; a diſcourte in writing, 
wherein two or more perſons are repreſented as 
ſpeakine or talking together on any topic, 

CO'LLOW, /. | ſuppoſed by Johnſon rather 


to be co/ly, from cal] the black grime of | upper 


burnt coals or wocd. 
COLLUCTA'TION, ſ. [eis, Lat.] 
the mutual ſtruggle or commotion of the par- 


ticles of any finid between themſelves; appoG-! right to conſecrate the emperor for 


tion; fermentation. Figuratively, conteſt ; 
ſpite; mutual oppoſition, 

To COLLU'DE, Iv. s. col/uds, Lat.] to join 
na fraud; to conl;irt in impoling 0 a per.on, 


J the reducing different metals to together, nor is he 


not the liberty of ſtaying in it for many di 
admitted to come at all 
with a numerous attendance, The inhis 
bitants are generally Roman Catholicks; 
hut there are ſome Proteſtants, who ar 


obliged to perform their devotions at Mi 


heim, in the duch of Borg, near three miles 


| 


from the city, It is 17 miles E. of Julien, 
and 85 W. by N. of NMentz. Lon. 6. 38. l. 
lat. 50. 50. N. 

COLOGNE, [XV] eleQorate of, one af 
the mt conſiderable countries of Germany, 
is bounded on the N. by the duchy of Ce 
and Guelderland, on the E. by the ducky dl 
Berg, on the S. by the archbiſhoprick u 
Treves, nd on the W. by the duchy d 
[uliers, It is divided into the dioceſe and 
the domain. The dioceſe is divided into tis 


and the lower; the domain. compre 
hends the duchy of Weſtphalia, and the ter- 
iory of Recklincuſen. The elector is ach- 
e e of the empire for Italy, and ak 

by 
clectorate it 
and pleaſut 
it abounds i 
he n 


with that of Mentz, Tui; 
thought to be the moſt ſenile 
country of all Germany; and 
j 


a akk wine, paſtures, and all t 


c 
een 27 * . " 77 5 * 
. , , * . 
«. * 


19 
* 


CUL bg 3 iy 


enues of Cologne are compuiced | by. the Saracens, when they became maſlers of 
of life. The reve ve. : hy the inland, was old by them to a Jew, who 
to amount 3 wen in the county of: loaded coo camels with the braſs of it. 

CO LOWS. market on Thurſdays, and! CO'LOUR, [prcn. Aer] J. [ color, Lat.] 
Cornwall, hh Nr aſter November 13, the different ſenſations excited by the reiract- 
two fairs 3 "Parties Sx horſes, oxen, ſheep, ed rays of light, reflected on our eyes in a 
and Midlent- * out 120 houſes, badly different manner, according to the different 
and cloth. 1 wy 7 hened and paved, It ſize, ſhape, or ſituation of the particles of 
built; but the 1 of! r TY which bodies are compoſed, In a popular or 
is 250 miles be 2 Gr.! in Crammar, a| vulgar ſenſe, the different hue in which bodięs 
Dent 4 thus () uſed to make aj2pPcar to the eye, Figuratively, the roſy hue 


hat of the ſemicolon, and|of the cheeks; the tints or hues produced by 
W pauſe greater than the os were, covering any ſurface with paint. Under colour, 
Is bet of a period; and » hen tops were| covering any ſurface with p our 
= PR to ſeparate any member of a ſea-|appearance, or pretence. In the plural, an 
W ft N je e it is uſed in a period; entign or flag, applied to the foot, that of the 
* tence _ ſeems complete, but is length- | Aorle being termed a Pandard, SyNon. The 
where t 4. - ieee gen de ſentence, begin- arms of England are generally painted upon 
8. n adverfative conjunction, as but, Flags, the Union upon Colours, Flags are hung 
ning wi kk 1 3 the greateſt | out on days of public rejoicing; and frequentiy 
e bets n ; hoiſted as ſignals. Great reipe& is ulually 
and — ASS Tala 5 fcclinel, Fr.] an paid to the colours of a regiment, as military 
> in the army who has the command in honour ſeems + "% _ chiefly e K 

chief of a regiment. ColonelLieutenant is one who AN 8 LOY AO] hk 22 [co * . I te] 
commands a regiment of the guards, whereof | 0 mark, 01 dye wit 2 420me * bunt ION 
aan perfenons, 8 colonel, | ratively, to Palliste, or excule z to align [owe 
itercntscolorel is the ſecond officer of a re- pany or ſpecious reaſon for an undertaking 
=... t the head of the captains, who com- NPCs ; . 

3 ere in the abſence ef the colonel. CC'LOURABLE, [ i#lerable] a. ſpecious, 


"0'LONELSHIP, [kilne//pip] J. the office |Plaubible, rf 
F CO'LOURABLY, [killerab;y] ad. plau- 


" A- 7 o {ib} PF 1 ectouſly, 
= io CO'LONISE, [46/onize] vv. 4. to plant bly; IÞ = 
inn inbabitants; to ſettle with people brought] CU LOURED, [44.lered] part, ſtreaked 5 


| 

| * - . . . 

| From ſome other place; do plant with colontes. civerfified bo ich different hues. 

| COLONNA'DE, ſ. [from co/enna, Ital.] al 0 LOURING, Lille irg] þe that branch 

Wc: ivie of a circular form; or a ſeries of pi]l- | 0+ painting which teaches the proper dittribu— 

{ 8 placed in a circle, and iaſulated withinſide. | OM Ol hgnts and ſhades, and laying the co- 

1 natively, any ſerie: or range of pillars, Pan wich e and beauty. ; 

4 ; CO'LONY, 1 [ colonia, Lat.] 2 body of CO LOURIST, LA * a painter exo 

3 deople ſent from the mother country, to culti-cchlent in the tints De Sides his Pleces, and 

j3 erte and ſettle ſome cther place. Figuratively, the manner in Which he diſpoſes his lights and 
ll | 


Wc country ſetiled by a bet; of people born in ſuades. £ 


$5 $ CO'LOPHONY, IA]. [from Colo- any colour; white; tranſparent. 

are +", a city, whence it is imported] a reſinous COLT, /. [ colt, Sax. ] a young horſe that 

i. I pbſtance prepaied of wroeatine boiled in wa- | has rever been ridden, or broke, Figuratively, 

ic WTF: end aſterwards dricd ; or from a flow eva- | a raw, ignorant perſon; a proper objc& for 

ns, I oration of a fourth or firth part of its ſubſtance ſharping and wagyery, 

* Jas | COLIT's-TOO LH, ſ. an im perfect and ſu- 
3 CO'LORATE, a. | colcratys, Lat, ] coloured; perfluous tooth in the mouth of a young horſe. . 


yed; marked or tained wich any colour. 
COLORATION, /. [from cc{ore, Late] the fures, wantonneſs, or gaiety, | 
tor practice oi colouring or painting; the] COLT ER, ſ. [| cultor, dax. ] the ſharp iran 
ate via thing coloured, Figuratively, colour of a plough, which breaks up the ground per- 
hue, pendicularly to the ploagh-ſhare. 
COLOR!TIC, a. [ co/oriſicus, Lat.] that] CO'LTISH, a. reſembling a colt; wantone 
hich has the pover of producing colours, or CO'LTISHALL, a town in Nornthampton= 
(vuring any body, faire, wheſe fair is en Whit- Monday tor petty 
Fer SE, or COLO'SSUS, fe [ celefſus,| chapmen, . 
4 a ſtatus of enormous ſize; that off CO'LUMBARY, fe. | columbarium, Let.] a 
bald at Rhodes, made by Chares, was ſo place where does or pigeons are kept; a dove- 
als, Wich full fails, be- cot; a pigeon houſe. 
N height was 120 feet; few] CO'LUM INE, /. [columbina, Lat.] in 
An A 1 zit was over- Dy ng, a pale violet, or changeabie dove co- 
bg q"aKe atter tranding 136o|lour, Likewiſe the heroine, or chief female 
j ang found proſtrate on the ground e in pautomime entertainments. 


COLUMN? 


Figuratively, an inclination to youthtul plea- 
8 ) to y K 


1 
Cs 
0 


Eh at ſhips could p 
cen its legs; its 
ole could 


COM 


CO'LUMN, I/. [columna, Lat.] in 
Architecture, a round pillar made to ſupport 
er adorn a building. In War, a deep file or 
row of troops or divifion of an army, march- 
ing at the ſame time towards the ſame. place, 
with intervals between them to prevent confu- 
fion. In Printing, half a page, when the lines 
terminate in the middle of it, and begin again 
at the left-band margin. Syxox. By the word 

illar is underſtood a ſupporter of ſome roof; 
* the word column a particular kind of pillar, 
that which is round: thus every co/umn is a 
pillar, tho' every pillar is not a column. 

COLU'MNAR, or COLUMN A'RIAN, a. 
formed in the ſhape of a column. 

CO'LUMPTON, a town of Devonſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays, and two fairs, on 
May 1, and October 28, for cattle, It js ſeated 
on the river Culm, over which there is a bridge, 
and is a pretty handſome place. It is 164 miles 
W. by S. of London. 

COLU'RES, | koleirz] g. [coluri, Lat.] in 
Geography and Aſtronomy, two great circles 
imagined to interſect each other at right angles, 
in the poles of the world ; one of which paſſes 
thro' the equi noctial points, Aries and Libra; 
the other through the ſolſtitial points, Cancer 
and Capricorn; the latter determining the ſol- 
Kices, 2nd the former the equinoxes. 

CO'LYFORD, a town in Pevonſhire, 
whoſe fair is kept March 1, for cattle, 

CO'LYTON, a town in Devonſhire, whoſe 
fairs ate beld May r, and November 30, for 
cattle; the market is on Thurſday, | 

CO'MA, /. [H, Or.] in Phyſick, a kind 
of lethargy or ſleepy diſeaſe, wherein a perſon 
has a violent propenſity to lleep. 

COMATO/SE, a. lethargic ; ſleepy; or af- 
fected with a coma. 

COMP, [kim] /. [ camb, Sax. ] an inſtrument 
made of horn, tortoiſe-ſhell, or box, ſawed, 
through which the hair is paſſed in order to 
cleanſe or adjuſt it; likewiſe an inſtrumeat 
made of iron or ſteel wires fixed upright on 
a piece of wood, through which flax, wool, 
or hemp is pafſed, to prepare it for ſpinning. 
The top or creſt of a cock, ſo called from its 
reſembling the teeth of a comb. The recep- 
tacles or hollow places in a bee-hive, wherein 
the honey is ſtored. 

To COMB, [kim] v. @. [camben, Sax. ] to 


clean or ſmooth the hair by paſhng a comb| 


through it; to make wool or flax fit for ſpin- 
ning, by paſſing it through a comb. 

COMB-MARTIN, a town in Devonſhire, 
with a ſmall market on Saturdays, It is ſeated 
on the Severn Sea, where it hasan inlet which 
runs through the town. It is but a ſmall place, 
3 miles E. of Ilfracomb, and 181 W. by S. of 
London. 

COMB ST. NICHOLAS, a village in 
Somerſetſhire, with one fair, on December 16, 
for bullocks, horſes, and ſheep. 

To COMBAT, v. n. [combattre, Fr. ] to 
fight, generally applied to a duel or a fight, 


| come, participle come] | coman, Sax.] to more 


* 


and, Ac. 
do engage. 
Fr.] a Conteſt; 
mes reſtraineg 6 
n engagement be. 
Figuratively, 0p. 


[ combatrant, Fr.) de 
a champion or flick. 


fe One who paſſeth 
and prepareth it for 


— + a7 © a — — chal. at * 


—. 


. 
* * 


tively, to fiaht. Figuratively, 
COMBAT, /. {| combat, 
duel, generally applied :o a 
tween two perſons; a duel, 
CO'MBATANT, . 
that fights. Figuratively, 
CO'MBER, | kzmer 
wool through the com 
COMBINA'TION, /. an union of . 
perſons for ſome peculiar purpoſe, Frm. 
Union or aſſociation, applied to idea: 
Mathematics, the variation or 8 
poſed. Me vonder at the multiplict 
words that are made out of the lan e 
Europe; but our aſtoniſhment muſt increite 
when we recolle& that the four and twenty 
1,391,724,288,887,252 25,128 
200 different ways. nnn 
Figuratively, to link together in unity, afc. 
tion, or concord. Neuterly, to join together, 
one body, To unite in friendſhlp, applicd u 
perſons. 
without a comb, applied to a cock, 
COMBU'ST, part. burnt. In Aſtronomy, 
diſtant from the ſun. 
COMBU*'STIBLE, a. that which may be 
COMBU'STIBLENESS, /. the quality, 
catching fire eaſily. 
tion, Fr.] the burning of ſeveral things toge- 
ther; conflagration z conſumption by fire 
tion, produced by refileſs minds, either in 
moral or political affairs. 


where the perſons engage hand to h 
battle with another; ſometi 
poſition, or ſiruggle, 
ler for any opinion, 
| 
the ſpinner, ; 
tively, union of qualities or bodies; mixtur, 
in which any number of things may be ix, 
alphabet, in all the different languages «< 
letters of the alphabet may be combined, 
To COMBEFNE, v. a. to Join topether, 
applicd to things. Figuratively, to unite in 
CU"MBLESS, [ 47mleſs] a. wanting à com, 
applied to a planet, when eight one-half de, 
burnt, or that which eaſily catches fire, 
COMBUSTION, [do. yur] ſ. [combiſ- 
Figuratively, conftufion, noiſe, hurry, commo- 
To COME, v. . [preter I came, ot lem 


from a diſtant to a nearer ſituation, either to4 
thing or perſon ; to approach, draw near Ut, 
or advance towards. To proceed; to iſut 
To become. To become preſent, and 10 
longer abſent. To happen; to fall out. To 
come about, to come to paſs; to fall out, To 
change; to come round, To come after, (0 
follow. Jo come in, to enter, To comply j 
to yield; to hold out no longer, To amm 
at a port or place of rendezvous. To becone 


modiſh, or brought into uſe. To be an ih. br; 

gredient; to make part of a compoſi T7 

To come into, to join with, to bring help. ace 
To come cel, d 


comply with z to agree t0. 


repeat an act. To "ue. To riſe in — 


COM 


out, to be made publick. To 


To come Ic 
To come ont with, to give 2 vent 


To come abroad, to be pub- 
zelle known or publiſhed. To come to, to ar- 
1 4 or attein. To follow as a conſequence 
why Wees. To come again, to come og 
ume; to return. To come at, to _— 0 

to obtain, gain, or acquire. 410 come 
1 h to obtain a ſhare of 
in j* 


be early enoug ] : 
any thing, ies to the cuſtom in hunting, 
where thoſe 


dogs that are ſlow come in for = 
fare of the game. To come near, to approach; 
do reſemble. 7o come to eſcape; - quit 
or fall from, or leave. To come * to thrive, 
or grow ; to advance to combat. To _ 1 
to agree or conſent; to 1 to, applied to 
arithmetic. To come to himſe'f, &c. to recover 
from a fright, or a fit, 


To come up with, to 
overtake. To come upon, to invade, attack, or 
ſeize unexpectedly. 


| COME, Interjection, implying an exhorta- 
kon to attention, ciſpatch, and courage, when 
WS uſed ſingly ; but when repeated, it implies a 
grant, permiſſion, ſuppofition, or A tranſition 
from the topic which preceded, to avoid giv- 
ing offence, 
ne ME, ad, means when it ſhall come. To 
in futurity ; not preſent. 
COMEDIAN. 9. — Fr. ] one who 
acts on the ſtage. In a reſtrained ſenſe, ap- 
plied only to one who appears in a comedy; 
E but in a more looſe ſenſe, any actor. 
CO'MEDY, ſ. [from »»44> and , two 
Gr. words ſignifying a village and a poem, be- 
cauſe it was at firſt only a poem exhibited ig 
villages] a dramatic piece, repreſenting ſome 
W diverting tranſaction, being an exact picture 
W of common life, expoſing the faults of private 
rerſons, in order to render them ridiculous and 
Wuniverſally avoided, Obſcenity and too great 
aa affectation of repartee ſhould be avoided by 
be writers in this branch of poetry, as one is 
oeppoſite to the very end of theatrical repreſen- 
Wtations, and the other is inconſiſtent with the 
cry eſſence of comedy, which is to be an 
xatt repreſentation of nature. 
| CO'MELINESS, /. grace; handſomeneſs 
nited with an appearance of dignity. 
CUMELY, @. handſome, graceful, applied 
o that appearance which excites reverence ra- 
her than love. Applied to th ings, that which 
ſuitable to a perſon's age or condition, con- 
ſtent with virtue, or agreeable to the rules of 
icht reaſon, 


COMELY, ad. in a graceful, becoming, 
Ind oleafing manner. 

 CO'MER, /. that which ſoon grows, or 
iſes above ground, applied to plants. A viſi- 
or; a perſon who enters or ſettles in a place. 
Ede up one's ſelf to the firſt comer, is to em- 
ae any doctrine implicitly, and without 


ami nat ion. | 

COMET, .. [cometa, 
) Opaque heavenly bod 
Oying in its proper or 


lation. 
be diſcovered. 


to; to let fly · 


ccc 
W 


Lat.] in Aſtronomy, 
Y, like the planets, 
bit, which is very ec- 


| 


| 


| 


| 


COM 
its foci in the center of 
the ſun. It is diſtinguiſhed not only by ds 

FP . ce, from the 
orbit, but likewiſe by its appearance, free 
planets, as being bearded, tailed, and haired 3 
bearded when eaſtward of the ſun, and its light 
marches before; tailed when weſtward of the 
ſun, and the train follows it; and haired when 
diametrically oppoſite to the ſun, having the 
earth between it, and all its tail hid, ex- 
cepting a few ſcattered rays. The orbits of 
comets approaching near to a right line, in 
ſome parts thereof they go ſo near the ſun, 
that, according to Sir Iſake Newton's compu- 
tation, their heat is 2000 times as great as that 
of red-hot iron. To this let it be added, from 
the ſame great author, that theſe bodies are ſo 
far from being ſuch tremendous objects as 
they are eſteemed to be by the vulgar, and 
falſely pretended to be by atheiſts, that their 
atmoſpheres being dilated, rarcfed, and dif- 
fuſed through the celeſtial regions, may be at- 
tracted down to the planets, become mingled 
with their atmoſpheres, and by that means 
ſupply the deficiencies which would otherwiſe, 
by continual exhauſting, affect this and other 
planets ; ſo that their revolutions, inſtead of 
being looked on as the harbingers of terror and 
calamity, ſhould rather be eſteemed a friendly 
and benevolent viſit, wherein they beſtow ſuch 
preſents to every planet they paſs by as are re- 
quiſite to prevent its decay, and ſupply its in- 
habitants with ſuch things as are neceſſary to 
their exiſtence, 

COMETARIUM, /. [Lat. ] a mathema- 
tical machine, repreſenting the method of a 
comet's revolution, | 

CO'METARY, or COME'TIC, 2. that 
which belongs or relates to a comet, 

CO'MFIT, /. [conft, Fr.] a dry ſweet- 
meat; any vegetable preſerved by boiling it in 
ſugar, and drying it afterwards, 

To CO'MFORT, wv a. com ſerto, low Lat.] 
to firengthen, excite, invigorate, enliven, or 
make a perſon undertake a thing boldly by 
perſuaſions; to make a perſon grow chearful 
that is in forrow, by advice and arguments, 

COMFORT, / ſupport, affittance, or 
countenance; conſolation, or ſupport under 
calamity and danger. 

CO'MFORTABLE, @, receiving relief or 
ſupport in diftreſs ; affording conſolation ; hav- 
ing the power of ſeſſening diſtreſs. 

CO'MFORTABLY, ed. in a chearfvl man- 
ner; in a manner free from dejection or deſpair. 

COMFORT ER, F. one that diminiſhes or 
leffens the degree of a perſon's ſorrow under 
misfortunes; one who ſtrengthens and ſupports 
the mind in miſery or danger. In Scripture, 
applied as a title to the Holy Gho, wherein 
it nenifies not only a comforter, but likewiſe 
an inſtructor or adviſer, 

CO'MFOR TLESS, a. without comfort, 
without any thing to lighten the burden, or 
allay the ſenſation of misfortunes, applied 
both to perſons and things, 


centric, having one of 


CO'MIC, 


* 


COM 


CO'MIC, or CO'MICAL, a. [| comigue, Fr.] 
relating to, or fit for comedy; ridiculous, or 
cauſing mirth, either from aa unuſual afſem- 
blage of ideas ſeeming inconhfiitent, or antic 

ures, and polite raillery. 

CO'MICALLY, ad. in ſuch a manner ae 
to raiſe mirth, either by an aſſociation or al- 
ſemblage of ideas ſeemingly inconßiſtent; by 
polite or good-natured raillery, or by tome 
odd and antic geſture; after the manner of a 
comedy. 

CO'MICALNESS, /. that quality by which 
a thing appears odd or ridiculous, and raiſes 
mirth in the mind. 

CO'MING, ſ. the act of moving towards 
a perion or place; approach; preſence, or 
arrival; the preſence of a thing, which was 
abſent ſome time before. Coming-ir, the pro- 
duct of a perſon's eſtate, penſion, ſalary, or 
buſineſs, | 

COMING, part. applied to the inclination, 
propenſity or affection; fond; forward eaſily 
complying. Applied to time, ſomething not 
preſent; ſomething tuture, 

COMI TIAL, [ip] a. | comitialis, Lat.] 
relating or belonging to an aſſembly, applied 

uliarly to that of the Romans. 

CO'MMA, ſ. [x44pa, Gr. ] in Grammar, 
a pauſe, or ſtop, marked thus (,) uſed to diſtin- 
guiſh ſuch members of a diſcourſe trum each 
other wherein there is a verb, and nominative 
caſe, ſeveral nouns adjeCtive, or ſubſtantives, 
in the ſame ſentence, not joined by a conjunc 
tion, and where the ſenſe 1s not complete, In 
Muſic, the ſmalleſt of all the ſenſible inter- 
vals of tone, ſeldom uſed but in theory, to 
ſhew the juftneſs of the concords, and is about 
the ninth part of a tone, or interval, whereby 
2 perfect ſemitone, or tone, ſurpaſſes an im- 
perfect one. In Natural Hiſtory, a very beau- 
tifal moth, ſo called from its having a white 
mark onone of its wings, in the torm of this 
point. 

To COMMAND vv. a. [cemmander, Fr. ] to 

rder, including the idea of authority; to 
keep in ſubjection; to oblige a perſon to per- 
ſorm any tinge Figurativeiy, to arrogate or 
claim by mere force; to overlook ; to be fitu- 
ated abone any place, ſo as to be able to look 
into, cr annov It, 

COMMAND, ſ. authority or power. Fi- 
gurstively, the exerciſe of authority, or en- 
forcing obcdience, 


any place. 

COMMA'NDER, ſ. he that has the direc- 
tion of, or authority over, others. 
tary ſenſe, a leader, chief, or olhcer. 
ing beetle, or rammet, 


A pav 


hes been of Jong continuance, 


COMMA'NDERY, J. the exerciſe of a 
In 


command, or the office of a commander. 


In a Military tenſe, the 
power of overlcoking, and taking or annoying 


In a Milti- 


In Surgery, an inſtru- 
ment, called likewiſe a gloſſocomium, uſed in 
moſt twugh, ftrong bodies, where a laxation 


COM 


belonging to a military order 
on antlent knights, who had 
derable ſervice to the order. 
COMMANDMENT, . 


, and confe 
done ſome By 


Fr.] an expreſs order to do or a 
thing. When it orders any th 
it is named a poſuive con mand; but Ghent 
bids the 455 thing, it is thts 
negative command, The precepts of dd 
logue, ſo called by way of eminence, hy 
taining, in a conciſe manner, | 
duty to God and man. | 
COMMATERIATITY, ſ. of 
matter or ſubſtance with another; . 
blance to ſometbing in its matter Or 1 
ſtance. 

COMMEMORABLE, a, [ from con 
Lat.] deſerving to be mentioned with howy 
and reverence z worthy to be celebrate; * 
kept in remembrance, 
COMMEMORA'TION, /. the doing ny, 
thing in order to preſerve the remembrangg 
any perſon or thing. 
COMMEMORATIVE, &#a. tending y 
preſerve the remembrance of any peri 
thing. 

To COMME'NCE, v. n. [ commencer, A 
to begin; to take its beginning; to afſux; 
new character which it never did before, apple 
to perſons and things, 

To COMME'ND, v. 4. | commend, I 
to repreſent a perſon as poſſeſſed of tholering 
that demand notice, approbat ion and eftern;y 
praiſe ; to deliver or entruſt with conf 
and full aſſurance of protection. To defireuy 
mentioned in a kind and reſpectful man, 
COMME'NDABLE, a. worthy of pra, 
COMME'NDABLY, ad. in a manners 
thy of commendation. 
COMME'NDAM, /. [low Lat.] in Cum, 
a vacant benefice which is given to a pers 
ſupply till ſome other perion is preſent 
named to it, 

COMMENDATARY, ſ. one who hai 
living in commendam. 

COMMENDATION, ſ. a farount 
repreſentation of a perſon's good quali 
praiſe; recommendation ;z a metlage of ks 
neſs. 

COMME'NDATORY, a. that whichas 
mands or engages notice, eſteem, and amm 
tion, from a favourable diſplay of good qu 
ties; containing praiſe, 

CoMMEN DER, /. one who pray 
diſplays the virtues of another, in on! 
render him eſteemed and beloved. 

COMMENSA'LITY, /. [from ann 
Lat.] the act of eating, or fitting toch! 
the lame table with another. | 

COMMENSURABLILITY, /. them 
of being meaſured by ſome common mea 
ſtandard. 32 

COMME'NSURABLE, . Leon ai i 
ſura, Lat.] in Geometry, having (om 


comma rden 
pſtain from 


ing to be dun 


and en. 
the wholed 


the fi 


Hiſtory, applied to a benclice or fixed 1 


925 aliquot part, or which may be 


COM 


ty ſeme common meaſure ſo as to leave no re- 
=. Thus a foot and a yard are commen- 
. 2 an inch taken 12 times is a 
alle, becauſe oof war, 
R me: . 
3 * ME'NSURATE, V. a, [con and 
W mcnſura, Lat. | to reduce to one common mea- 
ore; to extend as far as, Jl" 6h 
COMME'NSURATE, part. re ucible 
pne common meaſure; equal; proportionate, 
 COMME'NSURATELY, ad. a capacity of 
meaſuring or being meaſured by another equally 
CCOMMENSURA'TI N, /. the reduction 
Is or meafurirg a thing by ſome common 
. Sn. 
ec AEN , v. 2. [ commentor, Lat. 
ned notes; io explain, interpret, or expound, 
COMMENT, /. notes or annotations, in 
rder to explain . author; expofition; ex- 
anation; remark. 
COMM ENT ARY, . [ commentarins, Lat, 
continued and critical explanation of the ſenſe 
| or, | ; 
COMMENTATOR. J. one who writes 
marks, notes, or explanations of an author, 
COMMENTTFTIOUS, len mentiſpious) a. 
emmeniicius, Lat.] invented; torged; fictiti. 
$3 without any exiſtence, but in the brain, 
COMMERCE, ,. | commercium, Lat.] the 
change of commodities, or the buying and 
ling merchandize both at home and abroad, 
order to gain profit, and increaſe the con- 
iencies ot life. Commerce is uſ-g figuratively, 
intercourſe of any kind. Sy NOS. Trejjic 
ates more to the exchange of merchandize : 
de and commerce, io that of buying and ſe]. 
g; with this difference, that trade teems to 
ply the manufacturing and vending of mer— 
ndize within ourſel ves; commerce, negoci- 
g with other countries. 
MME'RCIAL, a4, belonging or 


rade or commerce, 


relating 


3 0 COMMIGRATE, v. a. [c and Nigro, 
be ] to move in a body, or with one common 
eat, from oge country to another. 
OMMIGRA'TION, /. the removal of a 
E number of perſons or animals from one 
try to another, 
| OMMINA'TION, /- [ comminatio, Lat.) 
regt; a declaration or denunciation of 
lament or vengeance for any crime; an 
e of the church, containing the threaten. 
cenounced againſt any. breach of the di. 
laws, and recited on Aſh-Wedneſday. 
1 DMMTLNATORV, 4. applied to laws, a 
FIN any law or edict, importing a puniſh- 
kor the breach or violation of it, 
Lat.) 


* 


ls 


MMMINUILR LE, a, [ from comminuo, 


Which may be broken, powdered, or re- 
into ſmall parts. 


COMMINU'TE, » a. 


p elle; to grind; to bre: 


23 


(comminuo, Lat, 


K into ſm all parts 


ſuſes are milapplied ; 


[of Rebe!lion : 


1 CoMmrssy 


COM 


| COMMISERABLF 
Lat.] that which 
pity and relief; ſh 
perſons in diftreſs. 

To COMMI'SE 


miſereor, 


„4. [con and miſerear, 
deſerves, or is the object of, 


e wing pity and compaſſion to 


RATE, v. a. [con and 
Lat.] to pity; to compaſſionate, 
SYNON, We naturally commiſerate the ſorrows 
of one we love. We may pity, and yet not 
have compaſſion. We may have both pity and 


compaſſion, yet not commiſerate. 


COMMISERA“TION, Je [ commiſeratis, 
Lat.] atender, ſympathizing, and afieCtionate 
regard for thoſe in ciftrefs, 


CO'MMISSARY, /- an officer commiſC. 
tioned occalionally for a certain purpoſe ; a 
delegate or deputy. In Church Governmen 
one who exerciſes eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction in 
ſuch places as are at 3 confiderable diſtance 
from the biſhop's ſee. In the army a cemmiſ- 
ſary-general of the muſters, is one who takes 
a view of the numbers or ſtrength of every re- 
giment, ſees that the horſe be well mounted, 
and that the men be well clothed and accou- 
red, Commiſſary.general of proviſions, fur. 
niſhes the army with every thing neceſſary for 


its food, g 

COMMILSSION, 1 [ commiſſio, Lat.] the 
act of entruſting any t ing; atruſt; a warrant 
by which any truſt js held, In Common Law, 
the warrant, or letters patent, Which all per- 
ſons, exerciſing juriſdiction, have to empower 
them to hear and determine any cauſe or ſuits 
as Commiſſion of the Judges, &c. There are a 
great variety of Commiſſicns iſſued from the 
crown 5 as of Anticipation, to collect ſubſia ies 
be fore the time ; of Aſſociation, to add two or 
more fit perſons to the Juſtices of the aſſize on 
their circuits in Wales; of Bankruptcy, which 
iſſues out of Chancery; as docs that 
table uſes, directed to the biſhog and 


others of 
a dioceſe, where lands given to 


Charitable 
3 of Delegates, directed to 
two Or three temporal lords, as many biſhops, 
and two judges, authorizing them to fit on an 
appeal to the king, in the court of Chancery, 
trom a ſentence given by the archbiſhop in any 
eccieliattical cauſe; of Lunacy ; of the Peace; 
of Servers, &c, In Trade, it 
ſometimes means the power of aQing for ano- 
ther, and ſometimes the premium or reward a 
perſon receives fur fo doing, which is 3, 1, 2, 
or more per cent. according to the nature or 
circumſtances of the affair, 
To COMMT'SSION, D. &. 
empower, appoint, or 
to diſcharge an office, 
COM MISSIONER, j 
Inſerted in any warrant for the difchz 
public officez one em 
ticular quality by 


to authorize, 
sive a perpn authority 
one whoſe name i; 
rge of a 
powered to act in a par- 
patent or warrant, 


RE, /. [ commiflura, Lat.] 4 


MMINU TION, . the act o f 


f reducin 
by grinding, 
. 


bo dering, 


| 


Sof an animal body, 


Joint; ora place where ty 0 bodies, or the parts 

are joined together. 
Lo COMM T, v. a. | commirto, Lat. ] to en- 
t:uſt, or truſta Perlon; to ſeud a perſon to ptiſon; 
do 


COM 


1 act, or perpetrate ſome erime or 
ult. 

COMMTTMENT, ſ. the act of ſending 
a perſon to priſon; the ſtate of a perſon in 

ri ſon. 

COMMI'TTEE, /. a number of perſons 
to whom the conſideration or examination of 
an affair is feferted. 

COMMIT TTIBLE, 32. liable to be com- 
mitted; an object worthy of imp: fonment. 

To COMMIX, v. a. | commijceo, Lat.] to 
mix, blend, or join ſeveral things together, or 
into one mals. | 

. COMMITIXION, COMMPIXTION, or 
, COMM.\XTURE, , mixture; incorporation. 

COMMO'DE, /. [Fr.] the bead-areſs of a 
woman. 

COMMO'/DIOUS, a. | c::medus, Lat.] the 

„Witableneſs of a thing to any particular pur 
poſe ; free from any hindrance or obſtruction; 
convenient; ſeaſonable, or ſuitable; ſpacious, 
well contrived, applied :o building. 

COMMO'DIOUSLY, ad. in a convenient 
manner, applied to fituation. Enjoying the 
necefiaries- and comfurt of life, applied to 
condition. Fitted or ſuited to any patticular 
end or view 

COMMO'DIOUSNESS, /. the fitneſs or 
ſuitableneſs of a thing to any end; advantage, 

COMMO'DITY, /. | commedi:as, Lat.] con- 
venieacy, profit, intereſt, or advantage, In 
Commerce, wares, goods, merchandize, or that 
which is the object of trade. 

COMMODO'RE, /. in the Navy, an under- 
admital, or perſon commiſhones to command 
a iquadron of ſhips. When three or more fail 
of ſhips are in company, the eldeſt captain aſ- 
ſures this poſt, and has this title. 

CO'MMON, a. | communis, Lat.] that which 
is enjoyed by different ſpecies of animals ; be- 
longing equally to more than one; the pro- 
perty of no perſon; without a proprietor or 
potieflor z vulgar; mean; trifling; frequently 
ſeen ; uſual; eaſy to be had; of litile value; 
general; publicz intended for the uſes of ever) 
body. A commor. wweman, not confined to one 
perten, but proftituted to any on», In Gram- 
mar, applied to ſuch verbs as ſignify both ac- 
tion ant paſhon. Applied to nouns, tuch as 
fignity Both ſexes under one term, as parent 
fignitics both father and mother. 

CO'MMON, ſ. an open field, free for any 
inhabitant of the lordſhip wherein the com- 
mon lies to graze his caitle in. | 

To CO'M MON, 2. . to enjoy a right of 
paſture in an open field in conjunction with 
others. | | 

COMMONABLE, a. that which may be- 
come open or free, applied to ground. 

CO'MMONAGE, f, in Law, the right 
of paſture in a common; of fiſhing in ano- 
ther perſon's water; or of digging turf in the 
ground of ancther; the joint right of ufig 
any thing equally and together with cthers, 


COU'MMONALTY, /. {communaute, Fr. | 


COM 


the people of the lower rank; the 
cople. Figuratively, the mad Ney 
of Hacking 17 major part or bulk 
CO MMONER, /. one o 
people; one of low A 2 denten (wo | 
no titles; one who has a feat in the — =_ 
commons. In Law, one who has x oine 42 
to paſture, &c. in an open field. 1 8 * 
verſity, one who wears a ſquare ca Ping 
taſſel when under graduate, is of N 
tween a battler and gentleman common 2 
eats at the common table, Applied * and 
man, a lewd perſon, or proſtitute. 22 

COMMON-LAW, /. cuſtoms, Which b 
long preſcription Have obtained the for ; 
law, and were :ecrived as laws in En rar 
fore any ſtatute was enacted in — * 
alter the ſame; and ate now diſtinguiſh if k 
the ſtatute law. | = TY 

CO'MMONLY, ad. generally ; 
uſually. 

COMMONI TION, . [ commonitis, Lat,] 
advice; warning. 

CO'MMONNESS, /. 
tition 3 participation 9 96 4 "Se 
ſeveral. i 

To COMMON PLACE, V. a, to reduce to 
and tranſcribe under general heads, : 

COMMON - PLACE-BOOK, .. a bock 
wherein things or extracts are recorded alpha- 
betically, or reduced to general heads, in order 
to aſſiſt a perſon's memory, or enable him tg 
ſupply himſelf with any curious obſervation on 
any topic he wants, | 

COMMON-PLEAS, /. the king's court 
now held at Weſtminſter, but formerly move- 
able; it was erected at the time that Henry 
III. granted the great charter, In perſonal 
and mixed actions, it has a concurrent juriſ- 
diction with the King's Bench ; but has no 
cognizancec of the pleas of the crown; the ac- 
tions come hither by originals : the chief judge 
is called, Lord Chirf Fuflice of the Comm 
Pleas, who is aſſitted by three other judges, all 
of them created by letters patent from the 
king. 

COMMON-PRAYER, ſ. is the liturgy 
or forms of ſervice, uſed by the church af 
England. 

CO'MMONS, /. the vulgar; the lover 
ſort of people; the lower houſe of parliament, 
conſiſting of members choſen by the people 
A portion of food or victuals uſually eaten i 
one meal, ſo called at the univerſities. 

COMMONW%iAL, or COMMON: 
WE'ALTH, [kommonso#el, or dom mo voc. 
in its primary ſenſe, uſed in Law, the cm 
mon good; a regular form of government a 
polity, eſtabliſhed by common conſent; a form 
of government in which the ſupreme power 
lodged in the people; a republic z a democre 

CO'MMORANT, 4. reſident, dwells 
tarrying, ſcjourning. 

COM M 0'Ti ON, ſ. I cammotio, Lat.) tum, 


frequently; 


3 ſedition, diſorder, or _ 


COM 


'Gno from the turbulent diſpoſitions of its 
wee applied to a ſtate, Figuratively, 
fion or violence; diſorder of 

bation 3 à violent motion or 
agitation» 


'MMUNE, . . [commnico, Lat.] 
. 4 to talk together; to impart ſen- 
timents mutually to each other, 
COMMUNICABULITY, J. an * 
generous diſpoſition, whereby a perſon is _ 
ing to impart his ſentiments to another; the 
oſibility or power of being imparted or com- 

N notnere 

— UN IC\BLE, a. [communicable, Fr.] 
that which may become the property of, or be 
related or imparted to, another; uſed with to. 
COMMU'NICANT, / one who partakes 

eſſed ſacrament. 
F - DOM U'NICATE, v. a. | communico, 
Lat.] to impart to another; to make another 
a joint partaker with ourſelves : to confer or 
beftow a pofleſſion; to diſcover one's ſenti - 
ments or knowledge to another, Neuterly, in 
Theology, to receive the ſacrament of the 
Lord's Supper; to be connected or joined; to 
have ſomething common with another, : 
COMMUNICATION, /. [ communication, 
Fr.] applied to ſcience, the act of imparting, 
diſcovering, or revealing. A common inlet or 
paſſage, leading from one place to another; the 
mutual intelligence kept up between perſons 
or places; a converſation, conference, or im- 
parting a perſon's ſentiments in mutual 
diſcourle. 
COMMU'NICATIVENESS, /. readineſs 
of imparting benefits or knowledge to others. 
COMMU'NION, ſ. | communis, Lat.] inter- 
courſe ; fellowſhip; common poſſeſſion ; a par- 
taking of the ſame thing. In Divinity, the com- 
mon or public celebration of the Lord's Supper. 
COMMUNITY, /. [communitas, Lat.] a 
government; a body of people united together 
in the ſame form of government; common 
participation, poſſeſſion, or enj»yment, oppoſed 
to appropriation, 
COMMUTAPILITY, /. the quality of 
being the proper object of interchange, or of 
being capable of exchange, 

COMMU'TABLE, a. an alteration or 
change of diſpoſition or ſentiment, applied to 
the mind. A change of form or quality, ap- 
pied to bodies; the giving one thing in ex- 
ebange for another; the act of ſu' ſtituting a 
pecuniary for a corporal puniſhment 3 ranſom, 
er redemption, 

COMMUTA'TION, . [ commutatio, 
change, alteration, 
a Corporal] for a 
COMMU'T 
Lat.]relatin 


members, 
inward confu 


mind; pertur 


Lat.] 
bartering; the exchanging 
pecuntary puniſhment, 

ATIVE, a. [from commuto, 
ng to exchange, Commutative juſtice 
is that which is exerciſed in trade, and is op- 
poled to frand or extortion in buying or ſelling. 
4 COMMU'TE, . 4. [ computo, Lat.] do 
change; to put ane thing in the place of 


a : 
nother; to buy off, or ranſom, 


COM 

COMPACT, F. [patum, Lat. ] a bargain 
or agreement entered into between two or more 
parties; a contract. 

To COMPA'CT, wv». 3. to unite or join to- 
gether cloſely; to conſolidate, or render ſo- 
lid by preſſing the particles of a body cloſe to- 
gether ; to league, or enter into a bargain. 

COMPA'CT, a. cloſe, denſe, and heavy; 
having few pores, and thoſe very ſmall, Ap- 
plied to Stile, conciſe, or containing much 
matter in few words. 

COMPA'CTLY, ad. in a cloſe, neit 
manner, 

COMPA'CTNESS, /. firmneſs; hardneſs ; 
denfity, 

COMPA'CTURE, ſ. the manner in 
which any thing is joined; a joint or join- 
ing. 

COMPA'GES, Fl [Lat.] a compoſition 
or ſyſtem wherein ſeveral things are joined or 
united, 

COMPAGINA'”TION, ſ. union, or join- 
ing ſeveral parts together. 

COMPA'NION, . [compagnon, Fr. ] one 
with whom a perſon frequently converſes, or 

with whom he is generally ſeen. 

COMPANIONABLE, 3. fit for the com- 
pany of others; agreeable ; ſociable, 

COMPANIONSHIP, ,. a body of men 
forming one company; fellowſhip or aſſoci- 
ation, 

CO'MPANY, /. [compognie, Fr.] ſeveral 
perſons aſſembled in the ſame room, either for 
converſation or mntual entertainment; ſeveral 
perſons united together to carry on one general 
and common defign; a number of perſons 
united or incorporated by ſome charter; @ 
body corporate; à corporation. In War, a 
{mall body of infantry under one captain. In 
the Marine, a number of merchants ſhips go- 
ing the ſame voyage, and mutually bo «nd, by 
charter party, to ftand by and defend each 
other. To bear or keep company, is to go with 
a perſon, cr to viſit him often. 

To CO'MPANY, v. . to be often in xa 
perſon's prefence; to go or walk with a per- 
ſon; to attend; to aſſociate with, 

CO'MPARABLE, 3. worthy to be com- 
pared ; equal to, or reſembling. R 

CO'MPARABLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
as is worthy of compariſon z in a comparative 
manner, 

COMPARATIVE, a. Icon parat, Lat.] 
that which reſults merely from a compariſon 
with another; that which has the power of 
forming a compariſon, or comparing two things 
or ideas together, in order to find out their re- 
ſemblance or difference. In Crammar, the 
comparative degree, wherein two or more 
ideas are compared together, and the differ. 
ence either in exceſs or diminution is ex- 
preſſed. 

COMPARATIVELY, ad. in a comparatise 
manner; according to the diſtance or likenets 

found from comparing. 


Ls 


0 


COM 


COM 


To COMPARE, v. a. [comparo, Lat ] to fand be moved with ſorrow at the ſufferin 
bring two or more things together, in order, [others. gs of 


by an inſpectien of them, to find in what they 
agree or differ, to apply one thing as the mea-|: 
ſure of another; to liken. When the com- 


COMPA'SSIONATELY, ad. ; 1 
ender, ſympathizing manner, in a pitying, 
CUMPATIBUILITY, £ conſiſtency ; the 


pariſon intends only an illuſtration of a thing| vower or poſſibility of coexiſling in the 
by its likeneſs, th is uſed before] ſubject, cr at the ſ. ime : © lame 
y its likeneſs, then te or unte is ule Jeet, cr at the lame time; agreement 


the thing brought by way of illuſtration, But 


COMPA'TIBLE, a, confiftent with. 


when perſons or things are compared together, [fit for; ſuitable to; becoming or agrecab! 
e 


to diſcover in what they agree or difagree, or] to 


their relative proportions, then 4v:tb is uſed. 


COMPARE, ſ. the ſtate of being com- | agreeing with, 


pared ; likeneſs; eſtimate or judgment form- 


COMPA'TIBLENESS, ſ. the quality of 


COMPA TIBLY, ad. fitly ; ſuitably, fo 


ed on compariſon; the poſtibility of being}as io be applicable to the fame ſubject, and 


compared. 
COMPA'RISON, . ſ[comparaijon, Fr.] 


judging of the difference of two things, by ex- vt the ſame country, 


amining, or comparing them together. The 
ſtate of a thing compared, In Grammar, thc 
formation of an adjective through the variou: 
degrees in which the fignification of the poſi 
tive is heightened or diminiſhed, as ſof7, ſofter, | 
(ofeeft 

ToCOMPA'RT, v. a. [compartir, Fr. ] to 


divide, or lay cown a general deſign or plan, 


coexiſt in it at the ſame time. 


COMPA'TRIOT, 1. | compatrizte, Pr.] one 
COM EER, ,. | rompere, Fr.] an equal 
in rank z an aſſociate or companion. ; 
Lo COMPE'ER, v. a. to be equal with in 
quality; to match, 

To COMPEL, v. a. [ compelly, Lat.] to 
make 2 perſon do or refrain trom ſome a& b. 
force; to extort by force, uſed with from de- 
fore the perſon ſuffering the violence, « 8 
e from each the ſixth part.“ Shak, 


in all its different parts, diviſions, or ſubdi- e. 


viſions. 

COMPA'RTIMENT, /. [compartimen!, 
Fr.] a defign compoſed of diſterent figures, 
diſpoſed with ſymmetry, as ornaments of a 
parterre, - cieling, ur pictute; à divitvn of a 
picture, or defign. | 

COMPARTITION, ſ. the act of com- 
parting or laying down the ſeveral parts or di- 
viſions of any plan or deſign, Figuratively, the 


COMPELLABLE, 3. that which may be 
forced. 

COMPE'LLER, /. he that makes a perſon 
do or retrain from an ation by force. 
CO'MPEND, J. | compendium, Lat.] in Lis 
terature, ſignifies abridgment, epitome, ex- 
tract, or ſummary. 

COMPE'NDIOUS, a, conciſe ; brief, or 
containing much in few words, applied to 


part of any plan. In Architecture, the uſefulfſtile. Near or ſhort, applied to travelling, 


and graceful diſtribution of the whole ground- 
plot of an edifice into rooms of office, of re- 
ception, and entertainment. 
COMPARTMEHENT, J. a diviſion, or ſe- 
parate part of a deſign. | 
To CO'MPASS, v. 3. | compoſſer, Fr] to 
ſurround; to incloſe; to ſtand round in a ring; 
to beſiege or block up; to graſp or incloſe in the 
arms; to obtain, attain, ſecure, or have. 
CO'MPASS, ſ. orbit; revolution; extent 
or limit; incloſure. In Muſic, the power of 
the voice, or of an inſtrument, in ſound any 
particular note. An inſtrument conſiſting of 
a box, including a magnetical needle, which 
points towards the North, and is uſed by ma- 
riners to ſtecr their ſhips. Compaſſes, a mathe- 
matical inſtrument, conſiſting of two branches, 
faſtened together at the top by a pivot, about 
which they move as on a centre, and are uſed 
in taking diſtances, drawing circles, and in 
working problems in the mathematics. 
COMPA'SSION, J. [ compaſſion, Fr. ] a diſ 
poſition of mind which inclines us to feel the 
miſeries of others with the ſame pain and ſor- 
row as if they were our on. 
COMPA'S5SSIONATE, @. eafily affected 
with ſorrow or pain, on viewing the calamities 
and diſtreſſes of others, 
To COMPASSiONATE, v. a. te pity, 


COMPE'NDIOUSLY, ad. in a ihort er 
conciſe manner, 

COMPE'NDIOUSNESS, F, brevity, er 
ſhortneſs; the quality of containing much in 
a ſhort ſpace, or performing much in a ſhort 
time, 

COMPE'NDIUM, /. [Lat.] an abridge- 
ment of a diſcourſe 3 a ſhort or conciſe methed 
of writing on any ſuabject. 

COMPE'NSABLE, a. | from compenſo, Lat.] 
that for which an equivalent may be made; 
that which may be recompenſed. 

To COMPE'NSATE, v. 4. [compenſs, 
Lat.] to make amends for ; to countervail; t0 
counterbalance. | 

COMPENSA'TION, /. amends; recom- 
pence; a thing of equal value to another; 20 
equivalent, ; 

COMPE'NSATIVE, @. that which com- 
penſates. 

CO'MPETENCE, or CO'MPETENCY, /+ 
[from cempeto, Lat.] ſock a quantity 95315 J 
ſufficient, without ſuperſtuities; ſuch a for. 
tune as is ſufficient to ſupply the neceſſaries of 
life, and is between poverty on one ſide, and 
affluence on the other, 

CO'MPETEN'T, a, [competent, Lat.] ſuit 
able; proportionable; ſuftigient 18 pn 
undertakipg; Wos 


| quantity, or power, to any races. 


COM 


rate; qualified or fit for; conſiſtent with ; 
zoplicable to. 
cep TEN Tv. ad, properly; ſuffi- 
ciently; without exceſs or defect. ; 

COMPETYTION, . the endeavouring to 
gain ſomething in oppoſition to another; ri- 

ry; deſt; oppolition. 
wr br Tr Uk, ſ. Icon and petitor, Lat. 
one who claims or endeavours to gain A thing 
in oppoſition to another; a rival, : 

COMPILA'TION, /. {trom compile, Lat.] 
a collection from various authors; an aſlem- 
blaze or maſs of things heaped together, 

Jo COMPILE, v. a. [compilo, Lat.] to 
form or collect from various authors. Figura- 
tively, to writez compoſe; to form from an aſ- 
ſemblege of various Circ umſtances or incidents. 

COMPILER, /. a (none. one who com- 

work from various authors. 

PE MPLA'CENCE, or COMPLA'CEN- 
CY, / [ complacentia, Lat.] a ſatisfaction ariſ. 
ing in the mind on viewing ſome action which 
is worthy of its approbation; or in contem - 
plating bbmething, which, on account of its 
amiableneſs, produces joy; the cauſe of joy, 
of 1ational pleaſure and ſatisfaction z a genteel 
addreſs, which beſpeaks approvation, and 
cauſes plcaſurez civility, complaiſance, po- 
iiteneſs, applied to behaviour, 


affable; kind; civil; polite. 

To COMPLA'IN, v. n. [complaindre, Fr.] 
to find fault withz to charge a perion with 
having been guilty of ſome crime. Actively, 
to weep, lament, or bewail. 

COMPLAINT, ſ. [ complainte, Fr.] a 
mournful repreſentation of injuries or pain; 
grie! ; the act of finding fault with any thing. 
Fizuratively, the cauſe of diſſatisfation,* or 
complaining, 

COMPLAISA'NCE, ſ. [ complaiſence, Fr.] 
a civil behaviour, whereby a perſon complies 
with the inclinations of another, in order to 
infinuate himſelf into his eſteem and favour, 
SYNON, Cemplaiſance is the characteriſtic of 
the lover; politeneſs of the courtier; but to be 
well-bred denotes the gentle man. 


civil; polite endeavouring to pleaſe. 
CUMPLAISA'NTLY, ad. in a civil, kind, 
condeſcending, and polite manner. 
To COMPLA'NATE, or COM PLANE. 


v. a. ¶ con plano, Lat.] to level, or make ſmooth 
and flat. 


CO'MPLEMENT, ſ. [ complementum, Lat.] 


that which perfe&s or completes any thing ; 
a tull, complete, or requiſite quantity or num- 
ber, In Geometry, applied to the arch of a 
circle, what it wants of go degrees, In Navi- 
Sation, applied to a courſe, what it wants of 
90 deg. 8 points, or a quarter of a circle. In 
Afronomy, the diſtance of a ſtar from the ze- 
nith, In Arithmetic, applied to a logarithm 

What it wants of 10,000,000. 


COMPLETE, a, { corpletur, L. at. ] finiſhed ; 


| 
COMPLA'CEN'T, @. | complacens, Lat. 


COMPLAISANT, a. [complaiſant, Fr.] 


COM 


perfec, wanting nothing; without defects; 
ended; concluded, SY NON. We may eaſily 
make a thing complete, and with much pains 
"iſh it; after all, it may not be perfect. 
To COMPLETE, v. 4. to perfect; to 
finiſh; to anſwer perfectly. SyNON. We 
finiſh what we have begun by continuing to 


work at it, We complete the work by putting 
the laſt hand to it. We end it by diſcontinu- 
ation. 


COMPLE “TELL, ad. perfectly; fully; in 
a perfect manner. 

COMPLE'TENESS, ſ. perfection; a qua- 
lity which implies a thing to be fiaiſhed with 
out defect. s 

COMPLE'TION, ſ. [ completus, Lat. ] the 
exiſtence of ſome circumſtance predicted, where- 
oy every part of a pruphecy is fulfilled ; ac- 
:omplithment ; the greateſt height, or perfect 
ſtate. 

CC'MPLEX, ſ. [complexus, Lat.] a collee- 
tion, ſummary, or the whole of a thing ; con- 
ſiſting of ſeveral parts. 

COMPLEX, a. [cemplexus, Lat.] com- 
pounded; conſſtiug of ſeveral parts; inclus- 
ing ſeveral particulars, 

COMPLtXEDNESS, ſ. compoſition con- 
taining a variety of circumitances or particulars, 

COMPLEXION, ſ. | complexis, Lat.] the 


incloſure cr involution of one thing in another; 


the colour of the outward parts ot the body, 


particularly that of the countenance, In Phyſic, 
the temperature, habit or diſpoſition of the 
body, A ſanguine complexion is that of hot or 
warm perſons, and is ſ called from the blood's 
being thought to be more predominant in ſuch. 
COMPLE'ZIONAL, a, depending merely 
on the habit or temperature of the body. 
COMPLEXIONALLY, ad. by complexion, 
or by the habit of the body, or predominancy 
of ſome of the fluids. 
COMPLE'XLY, ad. in a compound man- 
ner; confiſting of ſeveral particulars, oppoſed 
to ſimply. 
COMPLE'XNESS, ſ the ſtate or quality of 
being compoſed of ſeveral particulars different 
from each other. 
COMPLEXURE, ſ. the compounding or 
uniting of one thing with others. 
COMPLIANCE, /. the yielding conſent to 
a thing propoſed 3 the ready performance of 3 
thing requeſted; condeſcending ſo far to the 
humours of a perſon, as to do every thing he 
can de ſire, or expect; condeſcenſion. 
COMPLIANT, part. yielding to the 
touch; bending with any force; yielging, 
condeſcending, 
To COO'MPLICATE, v. a. { complico, Lat.] 
to join or add one thing or action to another; 
10 compoſe or make a whole, by the uniting of 
leveral things different from each other, 
CO'MPLICATE, a. compounded of a va» 
riety of parts. 
COMPLICA'TION, /. the joining, mix- 


| 


ing, blending, or ipvolving fevers) things in 
T 2 | sn 


COM 


one another; a whole, conſiſting of ſeveral] 
things,- . 

CO'MPLIMENT, - /. [compliment, Fr.] * 
profeſſion of great eſteem, or an exprefſion 
of approbatioo- or praiſe, merely trom cere- 
mony ang politencts3 a mete ceremunious ex- 

rethon. „ in $1251 "4 

To COMPLIMENT, v. 4. to make uſe of | 
ex;refſhons of reſpett, frem & bare principle ot 
god behavior and ceremony; t ſpeak in praite 
of a thing or per ſon, contrary to one's real ſen- 
timents and opinion. ky! ti ems 

COMPLIMENTAL, a. expreflive -of .re- 
ſpe and <i1 ity 3 cetemonious. 

COMPLIME'N*TALLY, ad. in a 
rem=onious manner. 

COMPLIM ENTER, /. 
in compliments. 

CO'MPLINE, /,. { cemplaine, Fr.] the laſt 
act of worſhip at night. 

COMPLO'TI', /. {compiet, Fr. ] a plot, or ill 
deſign, concerted and carried on by two or more 
perſous ; a con{ptr-cy or confederacy. 

To COMPLO'T, v. a. [cemplotter, Fr.] 
to join in a deſign; to bring about an ill deſign. 

COMPLO LT TER, J. one who joins in a 
plot; a con'pirater, 

To COMPLY", wv. . {complier, Fr. ] to 
conſent to any requet? ; to ſuit one's (elf to a 

erſon's humours 3; to y:eld to. 

COMPO'NENT, ert. that which compoſes, 
or contributes to forming of 2 compound. 
d dv. 

To COMPC'RT, v. n. [comporter, Fr.] to 
ſuit ; to agree with z to act agrecably or ſuit- 
ably to. 

COMPORT, /. behaviour; manner of 
looking and acting; conduct, 

COMPO'RTABLE, 3. conſiſtency, oppoſed 
to contiad: ory. 

COMPORTMENT, f. behzviovr, or 
conduct. 5 

O COMPO'SE, lee. The Fin this 
word and its derivatives is founded like =] 
to turm a mals, conſiſting of feveret things 
zoincd to.cther; to form or conſiſt of; to 
place in a proper fm; to join words together 
i114 2 dricourſe with art and gare; to reduce to a 
tent ca mneſs, reſt, and quiet; to reconcile, 
In Priniing, to ſet leiters or types in order, to 
place the letters in order in ie forms. In 
Mutic, to ſet any thing to tune; to form a 
proper collection, order, or dilpeſition of the 
note 1 gee £105 Sd 43 

COMPC'SED, fare. calm, ſerious, ſedate, 
undifturincd. | ? | F 

COMPO'SEDLY, ad. in a calm, ſerious, 
ſerenc, or ſedate mamer ; tree from any per- 
turnation or confuſion. , : 


"mere ce- 


a perſon abound:ng 


| 


muſic; or forms a tune from a 
blage of the notes of muſic; 


COM 
peculiar aſſem. 


COMPOSITE, a. | compoſitus : 
Architecture, the laſt * „ q 
lumns, ſo called becauſe its capital is frames 
from thoſe.of different orders, and termed lix 

w.le the Italien or Roman order, . 
COMPOSITION, /. | compeſitis, Lat.] th 
act of forminę hole trom parts different * 
each other; the act of combining ſimple idea: 
together, in order to form a complex one; the 
diſtribution or orderly placipg of the ſever 
parts of a plan, deſigm, or picture 3 the with 


n 
0 


ſor production of an author; ſuitablenec, c 


adapting to any particular ſemiment, applied to 
geſlure. An agreement, contract; a reconci. 
liation, ,or terms on which differences 9. 
quarrels are ſettled. In Commerce, a con. 
tract, whereby a creditor accepts a pen 
of his debt in compenſation for the whole 
In Grammar, forming a ſentence by joining 
words together, or prefixing a particle 90 
1 word, to increaſe, diminiſh, or alter it: 
tignification.. In Muſic, the art of diſpoſing 
notes, ſo as to form tunes or airs. In Print. 
ing, the ranging ſeveral types or letters together 
to make a page. 

COMPO'SITOR, f. fcompofiteur, Fr. ] in 
Printing, the perſon who works at the caſe, 
ſets up the forms, and prepares the types, by 
arranging them properly therein, for printing, 

COMPOST, /. [ compoſitum, Lat. ] a mixture 
of difterent ſoils together, in order to make 
manure tor aſſiſting the natural earth, ſo 28 to 
amend, 1mprove, and render it more fruitful, 

To COMPO'ST, v. 3. to manure; to en. 
rich, or improve gro und by a mixture of di- 


| ferent foils, 


COMPOFSURE, [ tompizure] /. the vrit- 
ing or inditing a work; compoſition or a pro- 
duct ion, applied to books. Arrang. ment, mit- 
ture, or order; frame; make; temperamen!; 
ſedateneſs. Adjuſtment, or reconciliation, zp+ 
plied to difference or quarrels. 
COMPOTA'TION, /. [competatio, Lat.] 
the act of drinking together. | 
To COMPO'UND, v. 4. [compons, Lat.] 
to mingle ſeveral ingredients together ; to form 
by uniting ſeveral things together; to place 
together in different lights, attitudes, or pol- 
tions; to produce by being united; to recon» 
eile, or put an end to à difference o“ quarrel, 
by conceffions, or compliance with the de · 
mands of an adverſary; to pay Aa part of a 
debt, for want of a capacity to diſcharge the 
whole, and to be cleared, for that reaſony 
from any further demand; to agree on certain 
terms; to contract. 
CO'MPOUN33, - a. formed or produced 


CGOGMPO'>EDNESS, %. ſedateneſs; calm- 
neſs; tranquillity of mindz a freedem from 
any Cifiurbance or diſorder, applied to the 
mind TINS | 

COMPO5ER, + f. an author or writer on 
any ſubect ; onr that adapts, or ſcis werds to 


= 


#+D 4 


from ſeveral ingredients, oppoſed to ſimple. 
In Grammar, formed by joining two or more 
worus. Tt #147) | dd 
COMPO'UNDABLE, 2. that which = 
be united together 10+ as to- form one mals 


1 apable of boing united. COMPO'UNDER, 


COM 


COMPO'UNDER, ſ. one who enJeavours 
to bring adverſe parties to an agreement; 2 9 
conciler. In the Univerſity, a amine of ſu- 
verior rank Or fortune, who is allowed to com- 
mute for reſidence, by paying extraordinary 


fines. 
To N 
Lat.] to compriſe, 
a adequate, clear, Al 
2 3 or propoſition. SY NN. A 
lover unlerflands the language of the paſſions. 
A learned man comprebends the metaphyſical 
veitions of the ſchools. An architect conceives 
the plan ano economy of buildings. 
COM 
Fr.] capable of being pertectly and clearly 


COMPREHE'ND, v. 4. [ comprebends, 
include, contain, or imply; 
and determinate idea 


n. 
Ko OMPREHE'NSIBLY, ad, in a large ex- 
tent; applied to the acceptation of words. 
COMPREHE'NSION, f. Lemprebenſio, 
Lat.] the act or quality of compriſing or con- 
tainingz a ſummary compendium or abſtract ; 
capacity, or the power of the mind to admit 
ſeveral ideas at once. 
COMPREHE'NSIVE. a. able to underſtand 
many things at once; compriſing much in 2 
narrow compaſs z extenſive, 

COMPREHi./NSIVELY, ad, in a com 
pendious or conciſe manner, 

COMPREHE'NSIVENESS, /. the quality 
of includinz much in a narrow compaſs. | 

To COMPRE'SS, v. 4. | compreſſus, Lat.] 
to reduce into a narrower compaſs by force; to 
ſqueeze cloſer together. 

CO'MP&ESS, /. {compreſſus, Lat.] in 
Chirurgery, a bolſter formed of linen cloth, 
folded in ſeveral doubles, laid under a bandage, 
to prevent a wound from bleeding or ſweliing 
or to retain the remedies applied to it. 

COMPRESSI3I0LITY, ſ. che quality of be- 
ing red c by force into a narrower compaſs. 

COMPRE"SSiBLE, a. capable of being re- 
duced by force 14to a narrower compals, 

COMPRESSION, /. [ compreſſi», Lat.] the 
action of bringing the particles of a body nearer 
together by external force, and thereby de- 
creaſing its hulk or dimenſion the act of preſ 
ſing together. 


COMPRE'SSURE, /. the a& or force of a 
body preſſing upon another. | 
To COMPRYSE [kmprize] v. a. [ compris, 
Fr.] to contain; to include; to comprehend. 
COMPROBA” ION, /. [ comprobatio, Lat.] 
confirming by a joint teſtimony of two or more 
perlons, 
COMPROMISE, [ kompromize [ compro- 
miſſur, Lat.] a mutual promiſe o FA 4 — 
Parties to reter the determination of a diſpute or 
3 to the arbitration or deciſion of one 
* more perſons; a compact or dargain, in 
which ſome conceſſi i —_ 
yan qv ions 15 ee are made 
To COMPROMISE, [ bompremize] v. a. to 


ettle, or put an eng t ; 
mutual conceſſions. o a diſpute or claim by 


To COMpT, [count] v. 4. (eemprer, Fr.] 


* 


* 


PREHE'NSIBLE, a. (comprebeaſthie, 


CON 


to make an eſtimate; to add up, or find the 


amonnt of a row of figures in arithmetic, 

COMPTROLLER. See ConTrOLLER. 

COMPU'LSATORY, a. [from compulſory 
Lat.] having the power of torcing a perſon 
againſt his will, | 
' COMPU'LSION, /. [compulfio, Lat.] the 
act of forcing a free agent to do or attain from 
an action, contrary to the preference of his 
mind; a violence or force; the ſtate of being 
compelled. 

COMPU'LSIVE, a, {compulſur, Lat.] hav- 
ing the power to force a pern to perform or 
abſtain trom an action; torcible. . 

COMPCU'LSIVELY, ad. in a forcible man- 
ner; by compulſion; by force. LE 

COMPULSIVENESS, /. the quality of 
obliging a perſon to perform or abſtain from any 
act contrary to his inclination, 

COMPU'LSORILY, d. ina forcible man- 
ner; by force, 

COMPULSORY, 3. {compulſoire, Fr.] 


having the power of commanding and forcing 
obedience, 


COM FUNCTION, F. [compur&io, Lat.] 
the act of cauſing a pain, reſembling that or 
pricking; irritation. In Divinity, an inward 
grief, cauſed by a conſciouſneſs ef having of- 
fended God; ſorrow; anxiety ; contrition, or 
repentancez remorſe, 4 

COMPU'NCTIVE, a. Nor punctum, Lat ] 
cauſing remorſe ; cauſing torrow from a con- 
ſcioutnets of guilt, | 

COMPURGA'TION, /. the clearing and 
juſtifying one man's innocence or veracity by 
the oath of another. | 

COMPURGA'TOR, ſ. in Law, a perſon 
who, by oath, clears and juſtifies another's 
innocence. 

COMPU'TABLE, @. capable of being 
numbered or eſtimated. 

COMPUTA'TION, /. the act of eſtimat- 
ing or counting the value of thines; a calcula- 
tion ; a ſum or numoer found by calculation, 
or an arithmetical proceſs, 

To COMPU'TE, v. a. [compute, Lat.] to 
find by an arithmetical operation; th eftimate z 
to reckon ; to count. 


COMPUTE, /. a reckoning calculation 
the amount or ſum total, 


COMPUTER, , one who makes calcula. 
tions; an accountant, | 


CO'MPUTIST, /. one ſkilled in numbers or 
calculations, | 

CO'MRADE, /. {[camorade, Fr.] one who 
lives in the ſame honſe 3 a perſon h is jointly 
concerned with another in an undertaking, 

CON, [Lat.] always joined or prefixed to 
words, lgnifying together, as connect; ſomes» 
times agairf}, as contend ; and ſometimes ſome - 
thing great or immenſe, as in conflagration. Be- 
foe a vowel or an , it drops the =, as in ce- 
eternal, co-babit ; and betore the labials, 6 and 
P, it is changed into an , as in combuſtion, 
| compare; and before / and , it aſſumes the 


lame letter, as in cel- ect, com-mute, 


T 3 CQN- 


CON 


motion; or that a perſon is on the negative 
ſide of a queſtion. Nem. con. for nemne contra- 
dicente, Lat. is uſed to fignify that a motion is 
paſſed without any oppoſition. 

. To CCN, v. a. | connan, Sax. ] to know; 
to learn perfectly. 

CONCAMERA'TION, ſ. [ concameratio, 
Lat.] an arch or vault ; any thing formed like 
an arch. | 

To CONCA'TENATE, v. a. | from catena, 
Lat.] to link together; to join cr connect the 
parts of any thing, that they ſhall have mutual 
dependence on each other, like the link of a 
chain, 

CONCATENA'TION, ſ. a ſeries of links. 
In Philoſophy, a connexion of things, which 
matually depend on each other, like the links 
ot a chain. 


thing, or making it of a hollow or concave form. 

CONCA'VE, | by ſome accented on the firſt 
ſyllable] 4. | concawves, Lat.] hollow, applied 
to the inner ſurface of a circular body, ſuch as 
that of an egg-ſheil, of an arch or a ball, op- 
poſed to cent ex. Empty, without any thing to 
fill the cavity. 

CONCA'VITY, ſ. the inner ſurface of a 
circular body. 

CONCA'VO-CONCAVE, a. hollow, or 
concave on both ſides. 

CONCA'VO-CONVERX, 3. hollow, or 
concave on one fide, but convex or protuberant 
on the other. 

CONCA'VOUS, 3. hollow without angles, 
applied to the inward ſurface of a round budy. 

CONCA'VOUSLY, ad, retembiing the hol- 
low of the inner ſurface of a round buay, 

To CONCEAL, [ kon{ce!] v. a. | concels, 
Lat. j to hide or keep any tning from the fight 
ar knowledge of others; to cover; to keep te- 
cret. SYNON. It requires care and attention 
to conceal; art and cleverneſs to dif/cmble ; la- 
bour and cunning to diſguiſe. 

CONCE'ALABLE, 2. capable of being 
kept from the ſ ght or knowledge of others; 
poſhb'e to be kept ſecret, 

CONCE'ALEDNESS, ſ. the fate of being 
hid or kept from the ſight or knowledge of 
others. 

CONCEALMENT, /. the act of hiding 
from the knowledge or fight of others ; the 
Nate of being hid or kept ſecret ; a place of 
retirement from the ſight of others; an hiding- 
place. has 
To COE DR, v. a. [concedo, Lat. ] to 
grant, ar admit a principle ar opinion as true; 
to let a point paſs without any diſpute. 
CONCEIT, | tonſeet] ſ. ¶ concept as, Lat. ] 
conception, thought or idea; apprehention3 
ugderitanding; ſtrength of imagination; mere 
fancy; apleaſant thought or ſhining ſentiment; 
an opinionative perſuaſion, or a high opinion of 
4 perſon's judgment, which expoſes him to 


o 


'gine; to think, generally im 


| 


CONCAVA'TION, /. the aft of ſcooping a! hended by the mind. 


CON 


CON, [an abbreviation of contra, Lat. |with, a phraſe of a perſon's being tired, or 10 
againſt] is uſed to imply an oppoſition to any longer being fond of a thing, 


To CONCETIT, v. a. to fancy; to ima. 
lying an opin 
that has not the ſanction of — 19, N 
CONCETTED, part. of a ſtrong 
tion; proud, or entertaining too hig 

nion of one's abilities. 
CONCETTEDLY, ad. in a ſcornſul gr 
whimſical manner; in a manner which dit. 
covers too high an opinion, or too great a fond- 
ne!s in a perſon of his own parts, 
CONCETITEDNESS, /. opinionativene;,, 
CONCEIVABLE, [ konſeewable} a, that of 
which a perſon can form ſome idea; that which 
may be undenſtood or believed. 
CONCE'IVABLENESS, /. the quality of 
being apprehended by the mind, 
CONCETVABLY, ad. in an intelligible 
manner; in ſuch a manner as 


Imaging. 
h an opi- 


to be appre. 


To CONCEIVE, [ i2nſecve] v. a. [concevrir, 
Fr.] to admit into tne womb; to torm in the 
mind; to imagine to form an idea cf; to com- 
prehend; to think. Neuterly, to become reg 
nant, 

To CONCENTRATE, v. 3. [ concentre, 
Lat.] to drive iv wards, or towards the center; 
to drive into a narrow compals ; to condenſe, 

CONCENTRA'TION, . forcing into a 
narrow compals, or diivinz towards the center; 
the higheſt degree of mixture, whereby twoor 
more particles touch by a reception, or forcing 
one within the other, 

To CONCE'NTRE, [ Lonſenter] v. its | Cite 
centrer, Fr.] to tend towards the fame, or to- 
wards one common centre. Activelh, to emit 
towards one centre, 

CONCE'NTRIC, or CONCE'NTRICAL, 
2. having one common centre, 

CONCETPDTACLE, T | concepraculum, Lat.] 
that in which any thing1scontained  arcſervoir, 

CONCE'PTIBLE, à. that which may be 
apprehended or underſtood ; intell;gible, 

CONCE'PTION, ſ. ſconceprio, Lat.] the 
act of conceiving or becoming pregnant; the 
{tate of being conceived z notion; apprehen- 
ſien; idea. Sententious or pointed thoughis, 
applied to ſtile, Sentiments ; purpoſe, 

CONCE'PTIOUS, [ konſepfpicus] 4. [ con- 
ceptum, Lat. ] apt to conceive or become preg- 
nant; fruitful. 

To CONCE'RN, v. 4. | 
relate, or belong to; to affect with ſome 
ſion; to make uneaſy, or ſorrowful; to be of 
importance to; to be intruſted or commiſſioned 
to act tor a perſon, uſed with er. 2 
Many people make themſelves uneaſy at tat 
which does not in the leaſt regard them; med. 
dle with What no ways concergs them; and at 
the fame time are indifferent to thoſe ching 
Which touch them nearly. 

CONCERN, /, buß neſs; 
engagement; interest; importance. 


3 


concerntr, Fr. ] to 
ſome paſ- 


circumſtances; 


ridicule; a word of reproach,. Out of conceit 


- 


L ; ' ich orig 
CONCERNING, prep. Lens i 
gally a partieiglc „his che force ol ** 


6 


before a noun] 


ation to. 18 ; 
OO ONCE'RNMENT, ſ. the thing in which 
a perſon is intereſted 3 an affair; buſineſs; in- 


fluence; relation; Importance; the engaging 


or taking part in an affair; paſſion; emotion 
f mind. 
y To CONCERT), v. 4. concerter, Fr.] to 


take meaſures with another to bring a detign 
to paſs 3 to contrive. SLY 
CONCERT, /. a communication of de- 
an eftabliſhment of meaſures to be pur- 
ſued by perſons engaged in one defign. In 
Muſic, a number of mullcians and fingsrs per- 


forming the ſam? piece. 


ſiens; 


CON 


about; of; relating to; with |ſembly of all the cardinals that are at Rome for 


the election of a pope; a cloſe or privateaſſembly, 

To CONCLU DE, v. 4. | corcluds, Lat.] to 
draw as a concluſion or intcrence from certain 
premiſes; to infer; to judge, or determine; 
to end, or finiſh ; to complete a period, applied 
to time; to acknowledge as truth, or ſum̃- 
ciently proved. 

CONCLU'DENT, art. | concludens, Lat] 
deciſive; following by direct conſcquence ; 
conſequential. 

CONCLU'SIBLE, a. [| coneluſus, Lat.] fol- 
lowing as a conſequence from certain principles; 
to be inferred, 


CONCLU'SION, / [c:clufo, Lat.] deter- 


1 


| 


| 


CONCERTA'TION, þ | concertatio, Lat.] mination, or putting an end to an affair vor 


ſtriſe, conteſt, or contention. 


tranſaction; an opinion tormed fm expe- 


CONCERTATIVE, a, [ concertativus, Lat.] rience, or from a collection of propdfitions ; the 


quar! elſome; conte ntious, 


event of experimenis. SYxox. The ſequel! 


CONC:/SSION, ſ. { conceſſis, Lat. ] an act in part forms the ſtory ; the concluſion puts the 


of granting or yielding; the ching granted orinnmihing fro 


4 


ſielded. 

CONCE'SSIONARY, a. given by indul- 
rence, by allowance, or purely do terminate a 
diſpu't. 

CONCE'SSIVELY, ad. by way of con- 
cen, i 

CO'NCHA, [A] g. Lat.] in Anatomy, 
the ſecond or inward cavity of the auricle or 
external ear. 

CUNCHOID, [LA εν⏑ẽỹjůäſſ. in Geometry, 
a curve line always approaching nearer a 
ſtraight line, to which 1t is inclined, but never 
meets it. 

To CONCILIATE, v. &. [concilio, Lat.] 
to pain; to procure affection; to reconcile. 

CONCILIA”TION, ſ. | conciliario, Lat. ] the 
act of procuring eſteem ; or reconciling. 

CUNCILIY'FOR, . | conciliater, Lat. ] one 
who makes peace between parties at variance; 
a recOnciier, 

CONCILIATORY, a. relating to recon- 
cilition, 

CONCINNITY, ſ. [concinnitas, Lat.] de- 
cency; fitneſs. 

CUNCINNOUS, 4. [concinnus, Lat.] 
come'y ; becoming; pleaſant; agreeable, 

CONCISE, a. [conciſus, Lat. ] ſhort; brief. 

COUNCISELY, ad. in a brief, or ſhort 
manner; in few words, 


3 


CUNCUSENESS, . brevity z ſhortneſs, 
CONCISION, Je | concifio, Lat.] cutting 


et; total deſtruction, 
CONC! FATION, [. [concitatio, Lat. 
at of excitin 
fermant or co 
CON CLAMA'TION, / [conclamatio, 
en outcry, Allo, a cu 


] the 


£3 agitation 3 or ſetting into a 


Lat.] 
ſtom among the Romans, 


| 


| 


mm tion. | 


to it. Before we paſs any iudg- 
ment on what we hear, we ſhouid attend to 
the ſequel, and wait till t. concluſion. | 

CONCLU'SIVE, a. [ oncluſy:, Lat.] deci- 
five, or that which puts an end to any conteſt ; 
that in which the concluſion follows according 
to the rules of logic. 

CONCLU'SIVELY, ed. in a determinate, 
poſitive, peremvtory manner. | 

CONCLU'SIVENESS, , the power of gain- 
ing aſſent, or forcing conviction 3 regular con- 
ſequence; or following irom any premiſes, ac- 
cording to the rules of logic. 

CONCOAGULA'TION, F. [con and cræ- 
gulatio, Lat.] a coagulation or curdling, by 
which ſeveral bodies are Joined in one mats. 

To CONCO'CT, v a. | concoque, Lat.] in 
Medicine, to digeſt in the ſtomach, fo as io 
form into chyle; to purityz to heightemthe 
quality of a thing by heat. 

CONCO'CTION, /. { roneo87io, Lat.] in 
Medicine, the change which the food unde: - 
goes in the ſtomach ere it be converted into 
chyle; maturation, or heightening the powers 
or qualitics of a thing by heat, | 

CONCO'MITANCE, or COQNCO'MI- 
TANCY, ſ. | from concomiter, Lat. ] united to 
attending; inſep-rable from; accompanving., 

CONCIO'MITANT,. /. « companion ; an 
attendant, | 

CONCO'MITANTLY, ad, accompany» 
ing; in the manner of an attendant. 

To CONCO'MITATE, v. a, | concemitor, 
Lat.] to attend; to be joined inſepatably with 
another. | 

CONCORD, /F/. | concordia, Lat.] agree- 
men: between, perſons and things; the ſoit- 
ableneſs of one thing to another; peace, unioa, 


! 
* 2 


=, 


ot calling the dead party by his name, for eight 
days ſucceſſively ; on the ninth 
*45 palt recovery, they carried 
buried him, 
CUNCLAV 
or inner 


. tien 


”. 


P, ſ. [conclawe, 
: Partqiegt ; the 
is Rad lor a po 


Lat.] a 
place wherein the 


. 3 
bez @ meeting or aſ-}an 


or mutual kindneſs, In Grammar, that past 


» concluding he wherein words are made to agree in number, 
him forth and perſon, and gender, &c, In Muſle, the relayog, 


f two ſounds, that art always agrecable to the 


ivatg|\car, whether applied in ſueceſſton or conſonanee. 


CONCO'RPANCE..þ. [concordentia, Lat. 
agreements A dictionary to the Hol 
14 Seriptures, 


CON 


Scriptures, wherein all the words are ranged 
2luhabetically, and the various places where 
they occur referrcd to, TIE 
CONCORDANT, pare. agreeing with; 
conſiſtent with; corteſpondent., * In Muſic, 
confiting of concords or harmonſes. | 
CUNCO'RDATE, /. [concardat, Fr] a 
compact; convention; or a” ſociety held to- 
gether by a common diſcipline, of Ratutes,” | 


To CONCO/RPORATE, v. a.'to unite, | 


blend, or mix ſeveral things together, ſo as to 
form one mafs, "ſyſtem, cc. 

CO'NCOURSE, [+#r45-/e] . [ctnturſus, 
Lat.] a crews, or ſeveral pertons aſſembled to- 
gether ia one place; the point wherein two 
bodies meet together; the force ar action with 
which two or more bodies meer together. 

CO'NCREMENT', f. from eoncreſco, L. at.] 
2 maſs formed by conctetion; à collettion ot 
ſeparne particles. 8 

CONCRE'SENCE, /. [from cascreſte, Lat.] 
the act or quality of growing by the union ot 
ſeparate particles. | 

To CONCRE'TE, v. à. to form from an 
union ef ſeveral particles or bodies; to unite 
ſeveral maſſes or particles in one body. Neu— 
terly, to co3leſce, cohere, or join together, ſo 
as to form one maſs. 

CONCRE'TE, a. formed by the union or 
coheſion of ſeveral particles or ſubſtances. In 
Logic, a concrete term is that which, while it 
expreſſes the quality, expreſſes, implies, or re- 
fers to ſome ſubject or ſubſtance in which it 
icheres, and is generally the ſame as a noun 
adjecti ve in grammar. : 

CO'NCRETE, /. an aſſemblige or mixture; 
a body or maſs compoſed of ſeveral particles or 
principles. 

CONCRE'TELY, «ad. in ſuch a manner as 
to include the ſubſtance with the quality. 

CONCRE'TENESS, ſ. curdling; coagu- 
Laticn; or the gathering ſeveral fluids into a 
ſolid maſs. 

CONCRE/TION, /. the act whereby a ſoft 
body becomes hard, or the particles oi a fluid 
become fixed, ſo as not to yield to the touch 
the coalition, or uniting of ſeveral particles ſo 
as to form one maſs. Figuratively, the maſs 
formed by a cohefion or coalition of ſeveral 
particles. | | 

CONCRE'TIVE, 3. that which has the 
power of uniting ſeveral particles together, ſo 
ds to form one maſs ; that which has the power 
of turning a fluid into a ſolid ; that which has 
the power of producing coagulation, or the 
cnydling of a fluid body. 

CONCRE'*TURE, /. a maſs formed by the 
cohefion of ſeveral particles. 

CONCU'BINAGE, /. fconcubinage, Fr.] 
the act of living or cohabiting with a woman, 
NH a wife, without being married. 

COMNCUBINE, /. [concebine, Lat.] a wo- 
man who is kept by a man, and lives with him, 
though not married to him; a kept miſtreſs. 

To CONCU'LCATE, v. 8. | conculco, Lat.] 
te treau upon, or trample under foot. 


CON. 


CONCU'PISCENCE, /. [ concupiſcentia 
an 1nordinate defire of Women; ; 
e e part. 
t.] lecherous; luſtful ; havin 
rate deſire after women; 3 an — * | 
tice ater. carnal things, , | We 
CONCUPISCE'N THLAL, [ konkupifſin/bi . 
a. relating to concupiſcence, or having an my 
gular defire either atter women or carnal thing. 
CONCUPTI'SCIBLE, o. [concupiſcivilis, LI 
that which may be deſired; that which oy. 
excites, or exerts deſire. a 3 55. 
To CONCUR, Vs Nh, [concuryg, Lat ] 10 
meet together ; to join in one action or gel 
applied to ſeveral perſons ; lo unite with * 
be conjoined with; to contribute to the fed. 
ing one common event or deſi gen. 
CONCU'RRENCE, of CON cURREN. 
CY, /. aſſiſtance; union; conjunction ; united 
efforts to promote any deſign; agreement in 


Lat.]. 
lecbery,; 10 


[<oncupiſeen, | 


7 


any opinion or ſentiment. 
N 1 part. [concurrens, Lat.] 
acting in conjunQtion or to ; 
the ſame deſign. nh 1 
cONCURRENT, /. that which contri. 
butes to the performance of a deſign, 

CONCU'SSION, . [ concuſſio, Lat.] the 
act of putting a thing into violent motion: 
thaking ; avitation, | g 

CONCU'SSIVE, 4. [ concuſſus, Lat.] that 
which bas the power or quality of ſhaking, 

To CONDEMN, [hondem] v. 4. [con- 
demro, Lat.] to pals ſentence againſ a perſon, 
whereby he is ſubject to puniſhment ; to cen- 
ſure, blame, or find fault with, 

CONDEMNABLE, @. that which mar 
be blamed, found fault with, or is ſubje to 
the ſentence of a judge. 

CONDEMNA'TION, / I condemnatio, lat.] 
paſſing or pronouncing ſentence againſt a perſon, 
whereby he is ſubject to puniſhment cr pe- 
nalty, either in reſpect to perſon, fortune, er 
life, Figuratively, the blaming or declaring a 
diflike of a perſon or thing; the ſtate of a per- 
ſon on whom ſentence has been palled. 

CONDE'MNATORY, a, having the force 
of condemning or ſubjecting a perſon to pu- 
niſhment, | 

CONDE"MNER, /. the perſon ho con- 
demns, cenſures, blames, or figds fault with, 

CONDE'NSABLE, a. that which is capable 
of being made more ſolid, or forced into 3. 
a ſmaller compaſs. 

To CONDENSATE, v. a. [condenſs, Lat] 
to make more ſolid or thick by compreſſion of 
force, applied to fivids. Ip 

CONDE'NSATE, a. made thicker or more 
ſolid by compreſſion, or external force. 

CONDENSA'TION, ſ. the act of bringing 
the parts of a body cloſer to each other, d 
increaſing their contact, whereby the body 
rendered more denſe, compact and heavy. 

To CONDE'NSE, v. 4. [condenſe, Lat] 0 
make any body . mere thick, compact, ay ; 
weighty, by increaſing the contact of 0, »-þ 


cles; applied by ſome only to! 


| 


| 


| 


CON 


ed for compreſſion, or the ef- 
4 force, which extingniſhes the 
Seo the pores of a body, and renders it, con- 
fe ently, more ſolid. Nevterly, to grow thick, 
a — to the eltects of cold on fluids z to de- 
245 ſolid and weighty, by ſhrinking to a 
narrow er compa (s. 
CONDE'NSE, 8, tn 
pac: 3 become more folid 

compreſſion. 

® CONDE'NSER, 7. 
means of which an 


thickened; cloſe 3 com- 
by che effect of cold, 


a pneumatic engine, by 
vnuſual quantity of air 
may be forced into a (mall ſpace, or by which 
three, four, or five atmoſpheres may be 1n- 
je cted more than a thing would contain natu- 


ly bE'xstTv, . the ſtate of a fluid, 
whole parts are fixed fo as not to give way to 
the touch, by cold, coagulation, or comprethon. 
Thickneſs, applied to conſiſtence. 
'CO'NDERS, /. perſons who Hand on ſome 

eminence to give notice to fiſhers which way 
a ſhoal of herrings take. Sce Bai KERS. 
To CONDESCE'ND, v. n. [cendeſcendo, 
Lat.] to lay aſide the dignity of rank, 1n order 
to make one's ſelf agreeable to, or on a level 
with, inferiors; to behave with tamiliarity to 
inferiors; to ſtoop ; to ſubmit. 
CON DE SCENDENCE, |. [condeſcendance, 
Fr.] an act whereby a perſon in authority lays 
aſide the difference of rank in order to con 
verſe freely with his inferiors z a granting ſome 
W favour to a perſon, or conienting to yield him 
ſome advantage, which he could not de- 
mand. 
CONDESCE'NDINGLY, ad. in ſuch a 
manner as to lay aſide the claims of authority 
and dignity; or to yield up a right, or conſent 
to a requeſt, from a principle of goud-nature 
and generoſity, 

CONDESCE'NSION, ſ. the behaviour of 


as his equal, and grants him favours be can- 
not demand, 


CONDESCE'NSIVE, 9. courteous ; treat- 
ing inferiors without diſtance ; aftable, and 
ready to ſerve or grant any favour, or forego a 
right, to ſerve or oblige another. 

CONDTGN, [ fonain] a. [condignus, Lat.] 
Vorthy; ſuitable to; merited ; deſerved, or 

proportionable to; generally applied to the 
puniſhments due to a perſon for his crimes; 

CONDIGNLY, [ondinly] ad. in a manner 
ſuitable to a perſon's crimes ; deſervealy, 
 COND/'GNNESS, [kondin-neſs 
don; ſuitableneſs to a perſon's crimes, 

To CO'NDITE, v. 4. | condio, Lat.] to 
preſerve or pickle. 


CONDTI'T ION, /. conditio, Lat. ] a quality 
i Property which determines the nature of a 
05, an attribute or accident, in a logical 
2 Habit or temperature. A moral quality 
A we State, or the circumſtance of per- 
4 "oO. Rank. The terms of any 

» bargain, or agreement, Figuratively, 


4 


Nes 


a ſuperior, whereby he treats one of lower rank | 


] /- propor- 


CON 


[a writing containing the terms of an agreement. 
SYNON, We ſay our ſituation is bad, when we 
are ſurrounded with difficulties z th a build- 
ing is in bad condition when out of repair; and 
that ſome perſons enjoy but an indifferent ate 
of health. 

10 CONDVTION, v. . to ſtipulate, 

CONDITIONAL, #2. to be pertermed on 
certain terms, not abſolute, but ſubject to cer- 
tain limitations, 

CONDI'TIONALLY, ad, on certain terms 
or limitations. 

CONDTITIONARY, a. ſtipulated; bar- 
gained; to be done as a means of acquiring any 


— — — 


thing. 


To CONDYTIONATE, v. 3. to make 


conditions for; to regulate by, or perform on 
certain conditions, 


CONDUYTIONATE, 2. eftabliſhed and 
grounded on certain terms and conditions. 

CONDITIONED, part. having qualities 
either good or bad, 

To CONDO'LE, v. n. [condoleo, Lat ] to 
lament with thoſe who gricve for any mitery, 
misfortune, or calamity. Actively, to bewail 
a misfortune with another. : 

CONDO'LEMENT, /. grief; ſorrow; 
mourning for any lots or misfottune. 

CONDO'LENCE, /. a ſympathizing grief 
ariſing from the misfortunes of another, Which 
exprefies itſelf by lamenting with the perton 
in diſtreſs. 

CONDO'LER, /. one who expreſſes a com- 
plimental concern tor the ſorrow of another, 
and the cauſe which occafions it. 

To CONDU'CE, v. 3. [conduco, Lat. ] to 
promote an end by acting conjointly. a 

CONDU'CIBLE, a. { conducibilrs, Lat.] hav- 
ing a power of conducing to, or promoting a 
deſign, Uſed fur tuo er more caules operating 
to one end. 


CONDU'CIVE, 2. that which has a ten- 
dency, power, or quality to promote or pro- 
duce any end, KITE 

CONDU'CIVENESS, /. the quality of pro- 
moting or coatributing to the production of 
ſome end. . | 

CO'NDUCT, /. [conduite, F r.] manage 
ment, or tenor of actions; the act of com- 
manding an army; convoy or aſcorting with 
suard; the guard convoying, ſecuring, or- 
eſcorting z a warrant by which a convoy 4s p- 
poin ted; behaviour, or a ſeries of actions re- 
gulated by ſome ſtandard, Rn 
To CONDU'CT, v. 4. to accompany a 
perſon in order to ſhew him bis way to any 
place, to direct, lead, or guide; to uſher, or 
introduce; to manage; to head an army, or 
command a body of troops. SY NON. We 
conduct and guide thoſe who knuw not the - 
way z we lead thoſe who cannot or care not to 
80 by themſelves. We rende an affair. We 
g4ide a traveller. We lad an infant. 

; CONDU'CTOR, /. Lede, Lat.] B 


gyide, or one who ſhews another the 3 
y 2 the ways 


CON 
leader or commander; a manager; or one who 
tranſacts an affair. In Surgery, an inſtrument 
which ſerves to conduct the knife in the ope- 
ration of cutting for the ſtone, and in laving 
open finutes and fiſtulas, It is alſo called a 
orget. 

CONDU'CTRESS, /. a woman who directs 
or leads a perſon, or carries on any - under- 
taking. 

CO'NDU1T, Int] f. [ronduite, Fr.) a 
canal, or pipes made uſe of for the conveyance 
of water at a diſtance from the reſerve:r, cr 
Spring head; an aqueduct; a-place furniſhed | 
with a cock, whence people are publicly ſup. 

ied with water. 

CONE, ſ. {»#r2;, Gr.] in Geometry, a 
ſolid body, whoſe bate is a circle, its uppermoſt 
part ending in a point; it reſembles a ſugar- 
Joaf, and may be conceived as formed by the 
revolution of a triangle on one of its fſides, as 
on an axis, 

To CONFA'BULATE, wv. n. to talk eaſily, 
and with carelefnets together; to chat with « 

on. 

CONFABULA'TION, |. [ con fabulatis, 
Lat.] eaiy, familiar, careleſs, cheartul talk 
with a perſon. | 

CONFA'BULATORY, a. belonging to 
Entertaining and carciets converſation, 

To CONFE'CT, v. e. [corfefus, Lat. ] to 
preſerve fruit, g. with ſugar. 

CO'NFECT, ſ. a ſweet- meat. 


| 


] 


| 


| 


ö 


] 
ö 


| 


| 


CON 
give a thing which could not be 
beſſow a favour; to contri 
uſed with ro, ; ME condace, 

CONFERENCE, J. [ ron ferenc- 
act of diſcourfing with another, in 9rd 
tettle tome point in diſpute, or treat u * 5 
ſubject in a public character; a nice] * 
pointed for the diſcourſing of ſome Wer by 
baiez compariſon, or examination of thing 
comparing them together, 9 

 CONFE'RRER, f. he that diſcoutſes with 
another on ſome ſtated point; he that def , 
a favour on ancther. * 

To CONFE'SS, v. a. cen ſeſer 
knowledge the having done ſomethin ami 
To diſcloſe a perſon's ſins to a prieſt Hoo 
to obtain abſolution. Ty own, Uied 28 we 
duCtory to a ſentence, in order to doin Fa 
invidious remark. To avow; to profeſs, T, 
row: T9 to diſpute. To ſhew; to Prove; 

CONFE'SSFDLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 2 
muſt extort univerſal conſent; generally own. 
ed; avowedly ; indiſputably. 

CONFE'SSION, % the acknowledement, 
or owning a crime. Profeſſion ; ↄvowal. In 
the Romiſh church, an acknowledement of has 
in private to a prieft, in order to obtain abſe. 
lution. 

CONFESSIONAL, ſ. [ronfeſſiznol, Fr.] in 
tht Romiſh Church, a little box vr deſk, where. 
in the prieſt takes the confeſſion of a penirent, 


claimed; , 


Pr.) the 


Fr.] to ze. 


CONFE'CTION, /. the preſerving fruit or 
vegetables, by means of clatißed tugar, In 


CONFESSIONARY, /, [ confeſſrondire, Fr.] 
the conteſſion chair or ſeat, wherein the prick 


Pharmacy, any thing prepared with fugar; a| fits to receive the confeſſion of a penitent, 


Iigvid or Toft electuary: the aſſembling or 


union of different ingredients. | 

CONFE'CTIONARY, f. a place where 
elegant food from diilerent ingredients is made, 
or fruits are preſerved, 

CONFE'CTIj}ONER, . one who makes and 
felis ſweet · meats. | 

CONFEDERACY, ſ. Frorfederatio, Lat.] 
2 league, contract, or agreement, entered into 
by ſeveral fates and bodies of men for their 
mutual advantage and defence. 

To CONFE'DERATE, v. 4. [cer federo, 
Lat.] to unite in 2 league, or agree with, in 
order to accompliſh ſome deſign. 

CONFEDERATE, a. leagved, or united 

Þy ſome contract to accompliſh ſome deſign, 
* CONFE'DERATE, /. one who enters into 
an engagement with another, hereby they 
are obliged mutually to aflift ard defend each 
other; an ally. 

CONFEDERA'TION, ſ. fconfdiration, 
Fr.] a league; an act whereby two or more 
perſons oblige themſelves to aftift each other 
an alliance. 


CON FE SSOR, J. [ conjeſſeur, Fr.] one dhe 
profe ſies a religious ſentiment of opinion inthe 
face of danger, and amidſt the moſt cruel tur- 
turcs. In the Romiſh Church, a prieſ, e 
is authorized to receive the confeſſions of peri- 
tents, and grant them abſolu ion. The pert- 
tent who confeſſes his crimes either to God of 
o a prieſt. 

CONFE'ST, a. [a poetical word for cr. 
F.ſted] open; generally known; acknowledged, 
in a good ſenſe. Notorious, in a bad ſenſe. 

CONFI'CIENT, [konſſbient] part, Lg. 
\ciens, Lat.] cauſing or producing in Compal 
with ſome other perſon or thing. 
| CO'NFIDANT, /. [confidan!, Fr. 
intruſted with the fecrets of ancther; 
commonly applied to thote who are intruſed 
with affat's of lovers. 

To CONFIDF, v. #. [confde, Lat. ] o nuf 
in, implying a ſtrong perſuaſon or affurance of 
2 peiſon's abilities to aſſiſt another, or lis de 
lity in keeping a ſecret. : 

CO'NFIDENCE, /. {corfidentra, Lat] 
tron, affurance of the fidelt'y and ability ef 


; 


] a perſen 
mot 


To CONFER, v. n, Lebe, Lat. ] to diſ- 
courſe with a perſon on ſome important, grave, 
and ſtated ſubject; to talk with a perſon on 
ny ſubjcct, in order to come to a determins- 
Gion Actively, to compme the ſentim ente of 
one perſon or auther with thole of another; 0 


another. When joined to the reciprocal pit 
nouns himſelf, &. a ſtrong aſſutance . 
eficacy of a perfoh's own abilities; 15 ry 
and 2fluming bdldneſs! Figurarhveiy, to: 17 
of bole nett, or conſdous integriey; a freelen 


5 ' ; of 
of acceſs, void of the gilcour4$1P8 my 


—— 


] 


S 


zur, and animated with the chearing hopes of 
TUE | 
Lcceptance and approbation. 


YNFIDENT, part. [confidens, Lat.] aſ. 
' of a truth beyond any poſſibility ot 
. ſecure of ſucceſs z without 
* *nifcarriage 3 without ſuſpicion : bold, 
3 Hh a falſe opinion of his 
| ies: impudent. 
wm A DENTLY,, od. in ſuch a manner as 
to diſcover no fear of a miſcarriage ; ſecurely; 
-fit1v I 's ; 
Pa NFIDENTNESS, ſ. a favourable opi- 
nion of one's OWN judgment; aſſura nce. 
CONFIGURA'TION, . [ configuration, Fr.] 
the order in which the particles of bodies are 
05 together; the form of a body made by 
ke order in which its particles are un'ted to- 
ther. In Aſtrology, a certain ſituation of the 
3 in the zodiac, whereby they are ſup- 
doſed mutually to affect and afliſt each other in 
bringing about . me event. 


doubt; poſitive; 


o diſpoſe or form by uniting in a particular 
manner. : 
E CONFINE, /. a limit; border; edge; or 
moſt verge of a thing or place. ; 
CONFINE, a. [corfiris, Lat.] bordering 
pon, applied to places; it implies that the 
ne begins where the other ends, Touching; 
Gainingz or CONtIgUOUS » 
To CONFINE, v. n. to border upon; to 
ouch; or be contiguous to. 
To CONFINE, v. 4. [ corfiner, Fr.] $0 
hound; to limit; to incloſe; to ſhut up; to 
ltrain; to impriſon; to immute; to keep at 
eme; not to quit, or neglect. 
CONFINELESS, a. boundleſs; without 
Bmite, end, or pauſe, 
CONFINEMENT, ſ. the act of reſtreining 
perion fiom going abrosd; the act of inclaſ- 
$n2 a perſon in priſon; the Nate of a perſon in 
Þri.on, or kept at home without“, Dperty of g- 
ng abroad; reſtraint, 
CONFINER, /. a perion who lives at the 
xiem1'y, or on the borders of a country; one 
e d prives another of the liberty of wv alking 
bread, or ſhuts him up ina priſyun;z a ncigh- 
jour, 
CONFINITY, . | corſinitas, Lat.“ near- 
jeſs ; neighbourhood 3 likeneſs. 


PLoS © . 


ef CPA IE 
" 10 CONF} RM, v. a. [ confirmo, Lat.] to 
W pit deyond doubt, by additional proofs; to 


wwe 2 perſon in an office; to fix; to com- 


N 


if pete; to render perfect; to admit to the full 
| niezes of a Chriſtian by impoſition of the 


lands of a biſtop, 

CONFIRMABLE, 3. that which is ca- 
able 07 inconteſtible evidence. 
CUNFIRMA'TION, F. che act of eſta- 
bing any perion or thing in a place or office; 


D adutiona | 
by ional or new proof to evince the truth 
ung or opinion be 


oug icon: . , een Deyond doubt or contra- 

lle H 0 5. Prot which brings conviction ; an 

Ty CEICUNITIC > . 1 5 

len 3 te, Whereby a perſon, arrived to 
of I of Ciſcreti 


62, undertakes the pertorm- 


To CONFIGURE, v. u. [ confizuro, Lat.] 


CON 


ance of every part of the baptiſmal vow, made 
fer him by his godfathers and godmothers, 

CONFIRMA*TOR, ſ. [confirmator, Lat.] 
one who proves a thing beyond doubt, 

CONFIRMATORY, a. eſtabliſhing, or giv- 
ing ſuch additional proof, as may increaſe the 
certainty or probability of any fact or action. 

CONFURMEDNESS, ſ. a quality implying 
certainty, when applied to evidence; and in- 
veteracy or ſtrength, not eaſiiy to be ſurmount- 
ed, when uſed ef habits, 

CONFURMER, /. one who eſtabliſhes an 
opinion or fact by new evidence or proofs; one 
who eſtabliſhes or ſecures a perſon in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of any dignity, 

CONFISCABLE, a. {from confiſco, Lat.] 
liable to be ſeized on as a fine, or in puniſh- 
ment for ſome crime. 

To CONFISCATE, v. a. [ confiſco, 490 
ſeize on private property, and convent it either 
to the uſe of the chief magiſtrate or of the pub- 
lic, by way of puniſhment. 

CONFISC.\'TION, ſ. [| confifcatio, Lat. J 
the ſ.iz'ng of private property on account of 
tome crime, and converting it to the uſe of the 
chief magirate or of the public. 

CO'NFITURE, /. [corfitare, Fr.] a ſweets 
meat, or confection. 

CONFL.'GRANT, part. [ conflagrans, Lat.] 
burning together; involved in the tame fire. 

CONFLAGRA'TION,Nf/. L conflegretio, Lat. J 
a general fire ſpreading over a large ſpace, and 
involving feveral things in its flames. Gene- 
rally uſed for that fire which ſhall conſume all 
things, and change the face of nature. 

CONFLA'TION, /. [ conflatio, Lat.} the at 
of blowing ſeveral wind inſtruments at the 


| ſame time; the caſting and melting of metal. 


To CONFLYCT, v. n. [cerfiigo, Lat. ] to 
ſtrive, or ſtruge le in order to get victory, ap- 
plied to perſons and things. — 

CONFLICT), /, | conjlifus, Lat.] a combat, 
or fight between two, ſeldom utcd of a general 
battle; a conteit or ſtritez a ſtiuggle between 
oppotite qualities; an agony or Pang, whezcia 
nature ſeems to ſtruggle hard againſt ſuffering 
and pain. 

CO'NFLUENCE, /. [from confiuo, Lat. ] an 
uniting of two or more ſtreams or rivers; the 
act of crouding or coming in great numbers to 
one place; a concourſe, or a multitude gathered 
into one place. N 

CO'NFLUENT, part, Ceonſluens, Lat. running 
one into another, meeting or mixing togethes. ' 


CON FLUX, ſ. | confluxio, Lat.] the uniting 


or union of ſeveral ſtreams of rivers. Figuras 
tively, a croud, a great number of perſons col- 
lected together, 
CONFORM, a, [ conformis, Lat.] aſſuming 
the lame form or quality as another ; likes » 
To CONFHORN, v. a, [conforme, Lat.] to. 
reduce to the ſame form or manngr as another az 


C 


to render one's actions agyctable to any patiie, 


cular rule. Neuterly to ſubmit N — 
r e tej ieh ghe 


= n — wc _ - 


CON 


CONFO'RMABLE, 2. having the ſame! 
form; agreeable, ſuitable, conſiſtent 3 com- 
pliant, or ſobmiſſive to authority, 

CONFO'RMABLY, ad. agreeably ; fuit- 
ably ; with compliance. 

CONFOR MA'TION, ,. { conformetien, Fr.] 
the particular union or oider of the parts of « 
body, and their diſpoſition to make a Whole; 
the act of producing ſuitableneſs, or conformity 
ro any thing. 

CONFO'R MIST,f. one who complies with the 
moce of worthip ut:d bythe church of Eng ang. 

" CONFO'RMITY, likeneſs 3 reſem- 
blance ; the act of regulating one's actions tu 
ſome law; contiftercy ; compliance with be 
worſhip of the eitabliihed church, 

To CONFO'UND, v. 4. [cc, Lat.] 
to mingle or mix things ſo that their rms v2 
natures cannot be diſtinguiſhed 3 to ſubſtitute 
or make uſe of one word for another, which 
conveys different ideas; to puzzle or perplex 
the mind by indiſtin ideas, or words uſed in 
an indeterminate manner; to amaze, aſtoniſh, 
and render unable to reply; to deſtroy, 

CONFO'UNDED, part. hateful : prodi- 
gious; a low word, to expreſs any thing in the 
tuperlative degree. 

" CONFO'UNDEDLY, ed. ſhamefully ; hate- 
fully; a low word. 

-CONFO'UNDER, ſ. one who perplexes, 
aſtoniſhes, or deſtroys, 

CONFRATERNITY, ſ. [ confraternitas, 
Lat.] a brotherhood 3; or body of men united 
for tome religious purpoſe. 2 

cONrRICA“T ION, /. [from con and frico, 
Lat.] the ac of rubbing. 

To CONFRO'NT, v. a. | confronter, Fr.] 
to ſtand directly oppoſite io; to ſtand face to 
tace ; to oppoſe z to ſet in oppoſition ; to con- 
traſt; to compare one thing wi h another. 

CONFRONTATION, /. [| confrontation, 
Fr. ] the act ot oppaſing one evidence to another. 

To CONFU'SE, | konfize ; the /in this 
word, and its derivatives, ſounding Ike >] 
v. a, [confuſus, Lat. ] to put in ditorder z 0 
make zrregular; to perplex by indiſtinct ideas, 
or by uſing words without any determinate fig- 
niſi cation. 

- CONFU'SEDLY, ad. in an Indiſtinct man- 
ner; mixed, oppoſed to ſeparate; perplexed, 
or not clear; without any order; in obfl ure, 
indiſtinct, or unintelligible terms. 

CONFU'SEDNESS, /. want ef diſtinAtneſs 
er clcarneſs; want of order or regularity. 

CONFU->ION, f. an irre;olar, careleſs, or 
diforderly mixture ; tumolt; the wing words 
without any preciſe meaning ; overthrow ; de- 
fruction; aſtoniſhment ; diſtraftion of mind. 


f. 


CONFU'TABLE, 3. that which may be 


Men to be falſe or groundlefs. 


CONFUTA'TION, /. [eenfuratio, Lat. ] the 


ct of deftroying the arguments of another, by 


ſhewing them to be falſe, inconcluſive, cr 


grouodleſs. 


+ To CONFUTE, v. . [conſute, Lat.] to 


[tion ſhewing refpect, compliment 


CON 


deſtroy the force of an argument: 
proofs of an adverſary to be groy 29 ay the 
cluftve, ſophiſtical, or falſe, » incog. 
CO'NGE, IIe] f. [corge, Fr.] an 2 


» Or ſubmif. 
dody, in meg; 


ſion, conſiſling in bowing the 
and in women, in finking with the kne be 
or making a curtſy ; leave, or the 0 
taking leave. In Architecture, 2 mec 
torm of a quarter round, or a cavetto, fen 
to ſeparate two members, Conpe Finds, 
i. e. leave of election, in Canon Lav 1 
ring bermiſſion to a dean and chapter tu ch 
2 biſhop when the ſee is vacant, = 
To CONGE AL, [ Aorjed!] v. 
Lat.] to change or Aub 1 10 bee 
Fipuratively, to thicken any fluid, * fr ; 
neral!y 10 the blood. Neuterly, togrow * 
CON GETALABLE, a. that which ns, 
grow thick by cold. J 
CONGEALMENT, . f 
maſs formed by cold Ae 
CONGELA'”TION, ſ. the act of fre 
or producing ſuch a change in a fluid body, that 
it grows thick, or its particles become fed 
like thoſe of a folid body. 
CONGENEROUS, a. of the fame genus 
or ſpecies; ariſing from thc ſame principle; 
proceeding from the ſame cauſe, Uied only by 
ſcientific writers. 
CONGE'NIAL, &. [ con and gentur, La. 
partaking of the tame genus, of the fame in- 
ture, diſpoſition, or kind. 
CONGENIA'LITY, /. a partaking of the 
ſame genus, nature, or diſpoſition, 
CONGE'NIALNESS, ſ. a ſameneſs of dif. 
poſition, | | 
CO'NGER, [in this word the g has a hard 
ſound before e] /. Lcergrus, Lat.] a large ech, 
frequen ny ſait wales, 
CO'NGERBURY, a village in Scmeiſet- 
ſhire, fix miles N. of Axbridge, with one fair 
on September 14, for cattle and horſes, 
CONGE'RIES, /. [Lat.] a maſs cooling 
of ſmaller bodies heaped together, 
CONGE'STIBLE, a. [from corgefus, L. 
that which may be heaped together. 
CONG E'STION, [ korjef-yun] þ. Tcog fi 
Lat] in Surgery, a collection of matter gi- 
thered together in any part of the body. 
CO'NGIARY, /. a gift diſtribute! by the 
Roman emperors, conſiſting of corn and dil. 
Among Medaliſts, a gift or preſent repreſented 
on medals, | 
To CONGLA'CIATE, v. . [ conglariatch 
Lat. J to turn to ice. 
CONGLACIA”TION, J. the chang 
ice; the ſtate of a thing changed into ice: 
fying, or turning into glas. 4 
| © CO'NGLETON, a town of Chethire, “ 
a market on Saturdays, and four fairs, on kde 
| Thurſday before Shrove. tide, May * 
6, and July 13, for catile and pedlars * 
It is ſeated on the river Dane; and tacks 
| mayor-tou n, though it bas nothing bo pil 


| 


a; 
nt, 
on ef 
ling in 


ering, 


| 


he changing late 
"yh 


CON 


the church being two * . 

1s manufactory is the making of lea- 
oo 2 dt the mol conſiderable is ſilk, 
. large Glk-mill lately erected here 


pel of eaſe, 


br ſome Torky merchants, which employs 
| 


| It is 1611 miles N. W. of London. 

72858 GL BATE, v. 4. [ conglobo, Lat.] 
unite into the form of a globe or ball. 

” CONGLO'BATE, part. [cong/obatus, Lat.) 


ball. 
lO BATEIv, ad, in a globular, 


| ound, or ſpherical form. 


ONGLO'BE, wv. n. [cong/obo, Lat. ] to 


To C 
Bd into a firm round ball; 


« if 0 
C0 LO! MERAT E, v. a. ¶conglo mers, 
Lat.] to gather ſeveralthings into a round male, 
CONGLO'MERATE, par. [ conglomeratus, 


to gatker in a 


Lat.] gathered into a round ball or maſs, ſo 


e compounding bodies appear diſtinct. 

9 or collected together. 

CONGLOMER'ATION, /. a collectine 
into a looſe round ball; inter weaving, or 
e CONGLUTINATE, v. a. [corglut ino, 
Lat.] to elue, cement, or join faſt together by 
any viſcous, ſticking, or glutinous ſubſtance. 
Neuterly, to ſtick or cohere together, 

oN TIN ACTION. ſ. che act of ſtick. 
ing together; the act of uniting and faſteninꝝ 
the lips of a wound together. ; 

CONGLU TINATIVE, à. having the 
power of ſticking together, or uniting the lips 
of a wound. 


CONGLUTINA'TOR, ſ. that which has 
the power of making things cohere, or ſtick 


together. 


| CONGRA'TULANT, part. [ congratulant, 
Lat.] rejoicing with another; expreiſing one's 
rejoicing with another, 

To CONGRATULATE, v. a. { congra- 
tulcr, Lat.] to expreſs joy on the good ſucceſs 
or advantage of another. 

CONGRATULA'TION, /. che act of ex- 
preſſing joy on account of the ſucceſs or hap- 
p:neſs of another; the form in which Joy is 
expreſſed for the happineſs of another. 

To CONGRE'ET, v. ». to ſolute together, 
Implying the making and returning of a com- 
Pliment. | 
| ToCONGREGATS, v. a: [ congrego, Lat.] 

o collect ſeveral things into the ſame maſs, or 
peveral perſons into the ſame place, Neuterly, 
to aſſemble, meet, or come together. 

CO NGREG ATE, a. collected cloſe to- 


1 forming one maſs or body; com- 
pact. * 


; 


* 


? 


x CON 


CONGREGA'TIONAL, 4. belonging to 
an aſſembly or congregation , < | 

CO'NGRESS, J. [congreſſus, Lat. J a ſhock, 
or conflict; an appointed meeting for the 
ſettling of affairs between different nations. 

CONGRE'SSIVE, a, meeting together; 
encountering. | L 

To CONGRUE, v. . { congruo, Lat.] to 
agree ; to ſuit; to import; to become. 

CU'NGRUENCE, /. [ congruentia, Lat.] 
agreement ; the ſuitableneſs or conſiſtency of 
one thing to another, | 

CONGRUTTY, . fitneſs ; ſuitableneſs of 
one thing to another; conſiſtency, In Geo- 
merry, applied to figures or lines, which meet 
or correſpond exactly when applied to, or laid 
over each other, 

CO'NGRUOUS, @, [ congruus, Lat.] agreea- 
ble to; conſiſtent with; ſuited or proportionate. 

CO'NGRUOUSLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
2s to agree or be conliſtent with, applied to 
ſentiments; ſuitably. . 

CO'NIC, or CO'NICAL, à. having the 
torm of a cone, ſugar-loaf, or round pyramid. 
Conic ſect ion, in Geometry, is the curve line 
ariſing from the ſection of a cone by a plane. 
Con ies, or conic ſect ions, that part of Geometry 
which treats of cones, and the curves ariſing 
from the ſection of a conic by a plane. | 

CU'NICALLY, ad. in form of a cone, or 
{ugar-loaf. y— | 

CO'NICALNESS, ſ. the flate or quality 
which partakes of the nature or properties of 
a cone. ; 

To CONJE'CT, v. a. ¶cenjectam, Lat.] to 
gueſs at a thing. 

CONjE'CTOR, /. a gueſſer. | 

CON jLU'CTURABLE, à. being the ob- 
jet of conjecture; that which, may be 
zuented, | 

CUNJECTURAL,. a. depending on, or 
determined from, uncertain principles by mere 
aueſc. | 33-57 


CONJECTURA'LITY, /. that which is 
inferible only from gueſs, . Ns. | 
CONJ}ECTURALLY, ad. by gueſs; by 


conjecture. 5 


CON]UCTURE, ſ. [corjectura, Lat.] an 
inference drawn from uncertain principles * 
gugls ; imperfect Knowledge, idea, er notion. 
To CONJE'CTURE, v. as to gueſs. 
CONTE' -TURER,, fo a,gueſſer. 
CONFFEROQUS, a. {conus and fero, Lat. ] 
in Botany, bearing a fruit reſembling a cone 5 
applied to the. pine-tree, ae. 
To CON JOHN, v. a. ¶ conjoindre, Fr.] to 


j iD 


join together; to unite together in friend ip z 
to E it or join together in martiagr. Newerlys 
to, league or take part, with andther in any 
action. Ariane 

CON JOINT, part. united g congectel; 
aſſociate- In Mufie, applied to two or mote 
ſounds heard at the ſame time zs 

CON JOINTLY, ad. together; in un⁰fan 


= CONGREGA'TION, , in Phyße, that 

*erce of mixture wherein the particles of a 
Hund meet or touch only in a point; a col 
ſection or maſs of ſeveral particles, In Divi- 
i an aſſembly of people met together for 
"121005 worſhip. In Church Hiſtory, an aſ- 


embly of ſeveral ecclefiaſtigs, conſtituting 
nd lorming a bedy 8 


1 


' b W to apaxt or ſepargten T3140) of + 
| CO'N. 


CON 


CO'NJUGAL, 2. [conjugalis, Lat.] be- 
longing to marriage. 

CO'N JUG ALLY ,as, confiſtently with mar- 
ried people. 

To CON'JUGATE, v. a. [ cenjugo, Lat. ] to 
unite; to join in marriage. In Grammar, to 
decline verbs through their various termina- 
tions of tenſes, perſons, and moods. 

CONJUCATE, ,. [ conjugatus, Lat.] in 
Grammar, agreeing in derivation with another 
word, and reſembling it in its ſenſe or meaning. 
Conjugate diameter, or axis, in Conics, is the 
Horteſt of two diameters biſe king the other, 
or a right line biſeing the tranſverſe diameter, 

CONJ]JUGA'TION, f. [ comugatio, 127 a 
couple, pair, or two things of the ſame fort 
Joined together. The act of uniting, or join- 
ing together; union. In Grammar, an orderly 
diſtribution of the tenſes, perſons, and moods 
of verbs, according to their different termina- 
tions or inſſections. 

CONJU'NCT, part. [ conjfunFus, Lat.] 
joined with another; concurring ; united, 

CON ]U*NCTION, /. [ conjund7iv, Lat.] the 
uniting two things together. Figuratively, a 
league or confederacy. In Aftronomy, the meet- 
ing of the ftars or planets in the ſame degree of 
the zodiac. In Grammar, a word uſed to connect 
the clauſes of a period or ſentence together. 

CON JUNCTIVELY, «d. in union; ope- 
rating together, oppoſed to apart or ſeparate, 

CONJU'NCTIVENESS, /. the quality of 
uniting or joining two or more things together, 

CON}U*NCTLY, ad. jointly; togetier, 
oppoſed to port, a 

CON JU NCTURE, ſ. [conjonFure, Fr. ] an 
union or meeting of ſeveral circumſtances, or 
cauſes; a critical or particular period of time; 
connection of ſeveral things forming a whole; 
confiftency, or an union of qualities which can 
exiſt at the ſame time in the ſame or diſferent 
ſubjects. SyYxoNn, We know people on par- 
ticular «ccaffons. We ſhould demean ourſelves 
according to the occurrence of the times. It is 
commonly the corjun&ure that determines us 
which fide to take. It has been pretended, 
th: at there are caſes in which reaſon would con- 

ema even an attent.on to virtue. Diverſity 
of circurflarces will maxe the ſame man think 
difer-ntiy upon the ſame ſubject, 

CON]UR ATION, % the form of oblig- 
ing a peſon to give his evidence. See Apu- 
xAaTIonN. Magic words, characters, cetremo- 
gies, charms, which were ſuppoſed to have 
the power of railing the dead, and devils, A 
plot; a conipiracy. 

To CONITU/RE, v. a. [conjuro, Lat. ] to 
entreat a perſon with the greateſt earneſtneſs, 
and bythe reſpect he has to ſome dear perſon 
or (ſacred being; to bind perſons together by 
a ſolemn oath ; to form a conſpiracy. 
ny To CON RE, v. 4. [ conjuroy Lat.]to influ- 
ente by The ſuppoſed power of magic or enchant- 
ments. Nevterly, to praQtiſe enchantment. 
"CONJURER, /. an enchanter, or a per- 


impoſtor, who pretends to ha 


CON 


ſon, who makes uſe of magical charm 
3 


ay ve com * 
the world of ſpirits, and by that l 
do be 


able to foretel the future 
life, to diſcover thieves, ae of a perſon's 

To CONN, v. a. [conn 
get without book, K ihe. 0, mg 
the fiſt. — To Cox. o Hake vin 

CONNA'TE, &. [con and 
with; innate ; 184 2 i 4 
ther. 

CON NATURAL, a. 
conſiſtent with, or flow in 
ſame original or nature. 
CONNATURA'LITY 
of nature; or 
connection. 
CONNA'TURALLY, ad. ; | 
ner as to be born with, . 
CONNA'TURALNESS, J. the quali 
being born with, of being innate or inte; 
in our nature. 
To CONNECT, v. 2. [ connec. 1. 
join together by ſome en Ana 
luding to the union formed by cement ; 10 5 
together the members of a period, 8 we 
guments of a diſcourſe, in ſuch a manner » 
they ſhall have a mutual dependence nel 
other, like the links of a chain, 

CONNE'CTICUT, a province of North 
America, in New England, bounded on the 
N. E. by the coloay of Maſſachuſet, on the 
S. by the ſea, and on the W. by New Yerk, 
and is 100 miles in length, and $0 in breadth, 
It is a diſtin government of itſelf, chuſag 
its own governor, deputy- governo f 
e 

CONNECTION. See Conxextion, 

CONNE'CTIVE, 2. that which has the 
power of joining different things together, f 
2 may have a mutual dependence on each 
other. 

CONNE'CTIVELY, ad. jointly ; in union; 
having mutual dependence on each oil, 
arifing from union. 

CONNE'X, v, a. [connexum, Lat. ] to july 
link, or faſten ſeveral things to each other, 

CONNE'XION, / a relation whereby on: 
thing adheres to and depends on another tis 
act of faſtening things together in ſuch a mate 
ner that they may ſtick, as if joined by & 
ment, and depend on each other like the lioks 
of a chain; dependence; commerce; une 
formed by intereſt, In Writing, that which 
has a relation both to the clauſe which pre 
cedes, and that which follows it. 

CONNE'XTVE, a, that which has the fort 
of joining or uniting together. 

CONNT7VANCE, /. the beholding or ſeri 
any fault without taking notice of it, or pF 
niſhing the committer. n 9 

To CON Nl TVE, v. . lcnniees, Lats) 
wink; to paſs by a fault without taking wt 
of it, or puniſhing the committer. 11 

CON NOISSE'UR, J [Fr.] ont xe 


| bon 
me ay any. 


[con and natura, La 
g trom natute; of the 


„J. à teſembline 
a e 
an eſſential r:1emblance an 


V of 
v0ien 


perſectly ac 


; arriage. 
W ting to mertleg 


CON 


inted with any object of know- 
12 erfect judge or cntic. | 
see NOTE, 9. 4. to imply; to fig- 
F. cation. ng 
a BILAL, 4. [cennubialis, Lat.] rela- 


CO'NOLD, . [42970860755 Gr.] in Geometry, 


ſelid body reſembling à cone, excepting that 
a 


+ has an elliphs inſtead of a perfect circle for 
I 


i ae ON QUA'SSATE, v. 4. [cenguaſſo, 


Lat.] to make or agitate with a violence. Uſed 
2 by technical writers, g g 
7 CONQU ASSA'TION, FL. violent motion; 


agitation. 


To CONQUER, v. d. to ſubdue, over- 


W.,me, or over-run by force of arms; to ſur- 
N 


mount; to get the better of any difficulty, 
Neuterly, to obtain the victory. SYNON. It 
requires courage and valour to conguer 5 en- 
devour and reſolution to ſubdue; patience 
nd verſeverance do avercome,. 
CU'NQUERABLE, #2. eaſy to be overcome. 
Fiouratively, caſily ſurmounted, applicd to dif- 
cules. 

CONQUEROR, q. one who ſurmounts any 
IiAcylty ; one who ſabdues by force of arms, 

CONQUEST, ,. | congrefte, Fr.] the aQ of 
ubduing by force of arms; the thing gained by 
ictory 3 victory or fucceis in arms. 

CONSANGUI/'NEOUS, a. [| conſanguineus, 

at.] near of kin; of the ſame blood; related 
dy birth. 

"CONSANGUINITY, F. [ conſanguinitas, 

at. | relation by blood; relation or deſcent 


oa one father. 


CONSCIENCE, [by ſome pron. kJafſhience] 
, { conſcientia, Lat.] the faculty or act of judg- 


I ng of the nature of our actions, whether they 


e good or evil, implying a compariſon of them 


With ſome ſtandard of moral action; the deter- 


ination of the mind with reſpect to the qua- 
„of any action, after its commiſſion; the 
nowledge of our don thoughts, or conſei— 
ſnels; real ſentiments ; private thoughts, 
fed with in, 
th mate. „We muſt make a conſcience in 
Weeping the juſt laws.“ 
CONSCIE'NTIOUS,[ k:»yfiezfbious] a. [ from 
nſcientia, Lat.] ſcrupulous ; examining every 
ich according to the didates of conſcience, 
d atting conformably ; exactjy juſt. 
CUNSCIE'NTIOUSNESS, | konſitnſbiouſ.. 
J exactneſs or tenderneſs of conſcience ; 
d exceſs of ſerupulouſneſs. ; 
CO'NSCION ABLE, Leinſbionable] a, agree- 
le to the dictates of conſcience; juſt. 
| -.NSCION A BLENESS, { kar foionaBleneſs] 


equity; reaſonableneſs; agreeadleneſs to, or 
niſtency with, the di 


* ates of conſcience, 

0 NSCIONABLY, [45 nfoionably] ad. in 
nner agreeable to the dictates of conſcience : 
VI reaſonably, | 
wo NSCIQUS, W N [ conſcius, Lat.] 
de 1awardly ſenſible of at og whereof it 55 


| 


Seruple or, conſciouſneſs, uſed| 


CON 


Nan to have a diſtinct idea. Knowing 


from recollection or memory; knowing or 
underſtanding; bearing witneſs of, or ſenſible 
of, from the inſtigations of conſcience, -. 
CO'NSCIOUSLY, [L]] ad, ſenſi- 
bly ; or having the ſenſation of the operation 
ot ſome faculty of the mind. 
CO'NSCIOUSNESS, LA biouſneſt] ſ. the 
perception or ſenſation of what paſſes in a 
man's own mind; an internal acknowledg- 
meat of ſenſe of guilt, or of having performed 
any particular action. 
CO'NSCRIPT, part. [ conſcriptus, Lat.] 
written or regiſtered, Appited to the Roman 


fathers or ſenators, whoſe names were regiſtered 
in the liſt of the tenate, 


CONSCRTPTION. ſ. [cenſcriptio, Lat.] 
an enrolling or regiſtering. 

To CO'NSECRATE, v. a. [conſecro, Lat. 
to dedicate or ſet apart to divine uſes ; to ſanc- 
tify or appropriate, as pleaſing to the Deity. 

CO'NSECRATE, part. | coafecratus, Lat.] 


ſet apart for divine uſes ; dedicated to the ſcr- 
vice of God; ſacred. 


CONSECRA'TOR, F. the perſon who 
performs the rites by which a thing is appro- 
vriated to divine uſcs, 

CONSECRATION, FL. the act of appro- 
priating, dedicating, or ſetting apart any com- 
mon or profane thing to religious uſes, by 
means of certain ceremonies or rites; the 
benediction of the bread and wine in the 
ſacrament. _. 

CONSE'CT ARY, [this and the next word 
are by ſome accented on the firlt ſyllable} as 
[conſetarius, Lat.] ſollowing as a conſe- 
quence. . 

CONSE'CTARY, F. a propoſition which 
follows from ſome preceding definition, lems 
ma, axiom, or the like, 

CONSECU'TION, /,. {corfecutic, Lat. J 2 
chaid of conſequences; ſuceeſſion. In Aſtro- 
nomy, the month of conſecutivn is the ſpace be- 
tween one conjunction of the moon with the 
ſun to another, a 

CONSECUTIVE, a, | conſecurif, Fr.] fol- 
lowing in an uninterrupted ſucceſſion; follows : 
ing; immediately ſycceeding, 

CONSECUTIVELY, ad. after. or follow - 
ing as an effect. 

CONSE'NSION, Ff. [conſerfio, Lat.] agrees - 
ment ; accord, , 

CONSENT, f. [ conſenfur, Lat.] the act of 
yielding, or compliance with a requeſt; | 
agreement ; unity of ſentiment ; harmony, er 
agreement of parts, Sy NON. We 'confeat 
to the will of others by permiding; we 4 
gui:jce in what is propoled by conforming ; we 
agree to what is faid by approving. Pareets 
conſcnt to the marriage cf their children; 
partics acguiejce in the decree of a judge 
well-bred Rn @grze almoſt to every thing. 
Prov. They agree like cats and dogs.—Thepy 


agree ile bells, thy want nuthing but bang- 


ing 


To CN. 


CON CON 


To CONSENT, v. n. [c:nſentio, Lat.] to| manner ſuitable to its nature, as g9, ; 
agree to; to promote the ſame end; to yield CONSE'RVATORY, a, havin 4 Pond, 
or comply with a requeſt ; to admit. of preſerving a thing from corruptic © power 

CONSENTA*'NEOUS, 2. | conſentanevs,], CONSERVE, ſ. aſweet-meat — * decy 
Lat. ] agreeable or ſuitable to; conſiſtent with; ing fruit in clarified ſugar, In Phu bn bei. 
becoming. medicine in the form of an electuar 1, 

CONSENTA'NEOUSLY, ad. in a manner the leaves of flowers, beat with — made of 
agreeable to; conſiſtent with, or ſuitable to. |a place to keep and preſerve n 

CONSENTA*NEOUSNESS, / confiſtencez| CONSE'SSOR, J. [Lat. ) one who fte, 
or agrecableneſs. another, 9 nts with 

CONSE'NTIENT, [ konſenſoient] part. [con-] To CONSIDER, v. a, [- 
fentiens, Lat. ] univerſal ; ns ef think much on a thing; 1 - * 
greeinę, or united in opinion. the mind; to meditate on. To view with in 

CO'NSEQUENCE, /. [conſeguentia, Lat.] theſtention. To determine or reſolve afte = 
relation or connection between two prupofi- ing the conſequences of an action 10 
tions, whereof one follows or is deduced from mark; to call to mind; to obſerve T, * 
the other; that which follows from or is pro- peel 3 not to deſpiſe, To requite; to yu 
duced by any cauſe, or principle; event, effect, tor his trouble. Neuterly, to think — 
importance, moment, or concern. to deliberate, To doubt; to beſitate urely: 


——— — r _ — * — L—— CO 2 „ 4 — 


CO'NSEQUENT, part. [conſequens, Lat. ] a kind of interjection. Allo, 
following from ſome premiſes, applied to argu-} CONSFDERABLE, a, that which is w | 
ment. Following as an etfkeRt. of notice, regard, or attention wy, 


5 Important; 


- CO'NSEQUENT, , the laſt propoſition of | valuable; reſpectable; large, or Conveying a 


an argument, deduced from or included in ſome | tenſe between little and great, 
preceding propoſition ; an effect, or that which} CONSFDERABLENESS, /, importance; 
proceeds from the operation of any cauſe. Con-| vale; dignity; a quality which claims our notice 
fequert of a ratio, in Arithmetick, is the latter CONSIDERABLY, ad. in a degree detery 
of the two terms, or that to which the antece- ing ſome, though not the higheſt notice; in 
dent is referred ; thus in @, 6, or atob; 6 is}a great degree. s 
the conſequent, and @ the antecegent, CONSUFDERATE, a. [ confideratu; la.] 

CONSEQUENTIAL, Kong ne; a.\ſcrious; given to conſideratien or thought; 
[ conſequens, Lat.] produced by a neceffary chain prudent; pitying, or moderate. 
of cauſes and effects deduced according to the] CONSIDERA'”TION, ſ. [ confideratis, Lt] 
rules of reaſon or logic. the act of thinking on; mature thought or de- 

- CONSEQUE'NTIALLY, | *onſequerſpially]| liberation; meditation; importance; worthi- 
ad. deducing conſequences, or making inte |nels uf regard; motive of action; influence; 
rences, according to the rules of reaſon or reaſon; ground of concluding; an equinalent, 
logic; by conſequence z eventually; in a re-|] CONSLIDERER, J. one who employs his 
gular ſeries. thoughts on any ſubject. | 

CO'NSEQUENTLY, ad. by conſequence; To CONSTGN, [ea] v.a. [confgn, 
neceTarily ; inevitably, from a neccilary con-|Lat.] to transfer one's property to another, 
nexion of etfects to their cauſes; in conſe- In Commerce, ta ſend goods, or direct them to 
GUEnce, another. Figuratively, to commit or enttuſt, 

CONSERVABLF, a. [from cerſervo, Lat.] uſed with te. Neuterly, to yield, ſubmit, or 
capable of being preſerved or kept. refign. To conſent or ſubmit. 

CONSE'RVANCY, /. [from conſerve, Lat.] CONSIGNA'TION, . [confignatien, Fr.] 
applied to the courts held by the lord-mayor for the act of transferring property to another, la 
the preſervation of the fiſhery on the rivex] Commerce, the tranſmitting or ſending goods 
Thames, which are filed courts of conſerwancy.|10 another, 

CONSERVA'LION, ſ. [confervatis, Lat. jj CONSUGNMENT, [ konsinment] ſ. the aft 
the act of preſerving bodies or ſyſtems from of transferring z the writing by which property 
corruption or decay. | is transferred, or goods ſent to another io bt 

CONSE'RVA'TIVE, a. [from conſerwo,} ſold, 

Lat.] having the power of keeping from cor- To CONSIST, 2. n. [confipo, Lat. ] to fub- 
\ruption or decay Gt, or be preſerved in exiſtence z to contiaue 

CONSERVA'TOR, f. [Lat ] one who pre- in the fame tate; to be compriſed or contained; 
ſerves from corruption or decay; an officerjto be compoſed ;; to agree or exiſt in tbe ſub- 
eſtabliſhed for the preſervation of the privileges ject; to ſubhit, or have being. 
granted ſome cities; or a perſon who is autho-] CON SI'STENCE, or CONSISTENCY, þ 
rized to determine differences ariſing between] the natural ſtate of bodies ; the degree of thick: 
the citizens. C-nſerwator of the peace, was one neſs or thinneſs, applied to fluids; ou 
who had an eſpeclal charge, by virtue of his] form, make; uniformity of appearance, 3 3 
office, to ſee the king's peace kept. | or qualities; free from contradiction, or 1? 

CONSE'RVATORY, J. ſtrom cenſervo, | ricty. * 14. a 
Lat. ] a place wherein any thing is kept in 2 CONSI'STENT, part. [confifent, Ee, 


contradictotj 


CON 


erliQtory ; not oppoſite; recencikesble erbe, 
zue: firm, or olid. 
CONSISTENTLY, ad. 
as to imply no contradiction 3 
sis TOI AL, a. relating to ſome 
court where an eceleſiaſtic is judge · 4 

CONSI'STORY, /. Keen low | t.] a 
| court conſiſting of ecele iaſtics ; the place Where 
an eceleſiaſtic court is held; acourt held atRome, 
conſiſting of cardinals, at which the pope is pre- 
Gdent. Figuratively, any folemn aſſembly. 
CONSO'CIATE, [ konſ#fpiate] . Leonſociatus, 
Lat.] one who joins with another in an under: 
taking ; an accomplice, 25 
To CONSO'CIATE, Loefyrgry Va 2. 

nocio, Lat.) to unite, or join two things to- 
Ee Ae or hold together. Neu- 
rerly, to unite, or join with, _ | 

CONSOCIA'TION, [ konſoſeaſhon} . an al- 
lance, or connexion 3 intimacy, or union, 
CONSO'LABLE, @a, chat which admits 
comfort. 

To CO'NSOLATE, v. a. [confolor, Lat.] 
to aliay the ſenſe of miſery z to aſſuage ſorrow; 
to impart comfort, 
 CONSOLA'TION, ſ. [ conſolatio, Lat. ] that 
which diminiſhes grief, and alleviates miſery ; 
comfort, 
CONSOLA'TOR, /. a comforter, 
CONSO'LATORY, 3. that which affords 
comfort. | 
To CONSO'LE, v. a. | conſolor, Lat. ] to 
chear; to comfort; to leſſen the ſenſe of mi- 
ſery; to diminiſh a perſon's grief. 
CONSOLE, ſ. I conſole, Fr. ] in Architecture, 
an ornament cut upon the key of an arch, which 
has a projecture, and occaſionally ſerves to ſup- 
port little cornices, figures, beaſts, or vaſes, 

CONSO LER, /. the perion or thing which 
adminiſters comfort, | 

CONSO'LIDANT, part. in Surgery, having 
the property of cloſing or uniting wounds. 

To CONSO'LIDATE, v. a. to form into 
a compact or hard body; to harden, Neu- 
terly, to grow firm, hard, or ſolid. 

. CONSOLIDA'TION, / the act of uniting 
into one maſs; the act of uniting two parlia- 
mentary bills together. 

.CONSONANCE, or CONSONANCY, f. 
(from corſonans, Lat.] in Muſic, the ſounding 
or the union and agree- 


of two notes together z 
ment of two ſounds, F iguratively, conſiſtence 

or agreement of opinion or ſentiments, 
CO'NSONANT, a. [ conſorans, Lat. ] agreoa- 
17, J fe reconcileable. 


le; conſiſtent; 
CO NSONANT, J. | conſonans, Lat.] in 
h cannot be perfectly 


1 


in fuch a manner 
agreeably; uni- 


„rammar, a letter whic 
lounded by itſelf. 
; CONSONANTLY, 
er; ſuitably; aęrecably. 

CONSONANTNESS 
Areeing with; conſiſte 5 
CON SONO 
ing in ſound; 


ad. in a conſiſtent man- 


J. the quality of 
ncy, 


US, a, { conſonus, Lat.] agree- 
S 


harmonious; 


| 


CON 


" CONSORT, /. [conſors, Lat.] a companion, 
generally applied to ſignify one who bears the 
lot afligned by Providence to another, and ap- 
propriated to a perſon joined in marriage to 
another; an aſſembly; conſultation 3 con- 
currence ; union. L = 

To CON SO RT, v. 3. to unite, join, or aſs 
ſociate, followed by wwich. Actively, to join, 
or to marry ; to mix; to accompany» 

CONSPICU'ITY, /. brightneſs; eafineſs 

to be ſeen even at a diſtance the plainneſs of 
any truth or propoſition, 
CONSPICUOUS, a. [ conſpicuus, Lat. ] eaſy 
to be ſeen; to be ſeen at a diſtance. Figura- 
tively, eminent, famous, diſtinguiſhed ; ea- 
fily diſcovered ; manifeſt. 

CONSPI'CUOUSLY, ad, eaſily to be feen, 
or diſcerned by the fight; remarkable for 
ſome excellence; eminently ; famouſly ; re- 
markahly. 

CONSPIRAC V, ſ. [Cconſpiretia, 7 a 
private agreement between two or more perſons 
to commit ſome crime; a plot. In Law, it ſig- 
nifies an agreement between two or more, falſe- 
ly to indi, or procure to be indicted, an in- 
nocent perſon of felony. A conſpiracy to 
maintain ſuits and quarrels ; of victuallers, to 
ſell their victuals at a certain price; and of 
labourers and artificers, to raiſe their wages, 
is alſo puniſhable by law. 

CONSPI'RANT, part. [ conſpirans, Lat.] 
joining with another in a plot, or other bad 
deſign. 

CONSPIRA'TION, F. [conſpiratio, Lat.] 
Sce ConSPIRACY, which is mott uſed, 
CONSPIRATOR, F. | conſpirator, Lat.] 
one who has ſecretly engaged to carry on a plot, 
or ſome bad deſign with another. | 

To CONSPTRE, v. a. | conjpiro, Lat. ] to en- 
ter into an agreement with others to carry on a 
plot, or other bad defign. To agree together, 

CONSPFRING, part. tending mutually to 
produce one deſign. In Mechanics, con/piring 
powers are ſuch as do not ad in directions 
oppoſite to each other, "4 
CO'NSTABLE, /. [it is ſuppoſed 


from comes 


fabuli, Lat. maſterof the horſe] an officer in va- 


rious manners. Lord High Canſtable was anci- 
ently an officer of the crown, both of England 
and France, whoſe authority was ſo very exten- 
ſive, that the office has long fince been laid afide 
in both kingdoms, except on particular occaſions, 
as the king's coronation, The function of the 
Conſtable of England conſiſted in the care of the 
common peace of the land, in deeds of arms, 
and in matters of war, By a law of Richard II. 
the conſtable of England had the determination 
of things concerning wars and blazonry of arms, 
which could not be diſcuſſed by the common 
law. The firſt conſtable was created by the 
Conqueror; the office continued hereditary 
till the 13th of Henry VIII. v hen it was laid 
alide, as being ſo powerful as to become trou- 
bleſome to the king. From the Led High Cen- 


| 


fable are derived thoſe inferiot ones, Brice 
| U called 
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called the Conflables of hundreds and fran- 
chiſes, ordained in the 13th of Edward I. by 
the ſtatute of Wincheſter, for the conſerva- 
tion of the peace, and view of armour, which 
appointed, that two conſtables ſhould be cho- 
ſen in every hundred, Theſe are what we 
now call High Conftables; and under theſe it 
was found neceſſary to appoint others, in every 
town, called Pet'y Confiables, We have alſo 
conſtables denominated from particular places; 
as, Conflable of the Tower, of Dover caſtle, 
of Windſor caſtle, of the caſtle of Caernarvon, 
and many other caſtles in Wales, whoſe office 
ts the ſame with that of Caſfellant, or gover- 
nors of caſtles. To over-run the conſtable, is 
to ſpend more than a man is worth, and ſeems 
derived from conte fable, Fr. a ſettled or ſtated 
account. 
CO'NSTABLESHIP, /. the office of a 
conſtable, : 
CO'NSTANCY, /. [ conflantia, Lat.] a ſtate 
which adtmits of no change or alteratiun, op- 
poſed to mutability ; conſiſtency ; reſolution z 
ſteadineſs to any principle in ſpite of threats, 
dangers, promiſes or rewards z a firm, an invio- 
lable attachment to a'perſon, including an un- 
alterable affection; veracity, or the conſiſt- 
ency of a narrative with the nature of things. 
SyvNox. Rakes pride themſelves more in 
being fickle than in the Readineſs of their en- 
gagements. If the affections of the ladies do 
not laſt for ever, it is leſs owing to a want of 
conflancy to the perſons they love, than to a want 
of reſolution in the object of their affections. 
CO'NSTANT, à. firm; ftrongly and im- 
moveably attached to any principle or perſon ; 
afſiduous, or without intermiſſion. 
CONSTA'NTINOPLE, one of the largeſt 
and moſt celebrated cities of Europe, ſtanding 
at the eaſtern extremity of Romania, and ca- 
pital of the Ottoman empire. It is ſeated on 
a ſmall neck of land, which advances towards 
Natolia, from which it is ſeparated by a chan- 
nel of a mile in breadth, The ſex of Mar- 
mora waſhes its walls on the S. and a gulph 
of te Wen of Conſtantinople does the 
ſame on the N. It is delightfully ſituated 
between the Blac Sea and the Archipelago, 
from whence it is ſupplied with all neceſſa- 
ries. Conſtantine the Great, being obliged; 
to refide in the Eaſt, choſe this place for his 
abode, and rebuilt it after the model of Rome. 
It was taken by the Turks in May 1453, who 
have kept poſſeſſion of it ever fince. The 
imperial palace, or feraglio, which ſtands in 
the city, on the point of the triangle, towards 
the canal and harbour, together with the 
gardens, taken up about a mile and a half in 
circuit : M rather a collection of ſeveral pa- 
laces and apartments; joined together, accord- 
ing to the faney of the different emperors, than 
an uniform ſtructure. It is covered with lead, 
as are all the palaces of the Sultan. Its prin- 
cipal entrance is of marble, and called the 


CON 


mination of the OTToman p 


to the Turkiſh empire, id the N 
at. 


he um. 


Gay, 


a e af; 
However, in general, "+ gol 


mean, eſpecially on the out- ſide. v 

are few or no windows, and the Pala 5 * 
narrow, gives them a melancholy worky _ 
reckon that there are 4770 ſtreets, ſm 4, 
great; but they are ſeldom or never p &7 
and the people are infeſted with 8 
almoſt every year. The indibitans u. 
Turks, two thirds of the other half rar 
tians, and the reſt Jews. Here are 3 on 
number of ancient monuments fill remz; 
ing, and particularly the ſuperb temple 46. 
phia, which is turned into a moſque, and f 
ſurpaſſes all the reſt. The ſtreet called Ad 1 
anople, is the longeſt and broadeſt in the wo 
and the Bazars, or Bezeſteins, are the * 
for ſelling all ſorts of merchandize, There we 
a great number of young girls brought * 
Hungary, Greece, Candia, Ruſſia, Mi 
lia, and Georgia, for the ſervice of the Tate 
who generally buy them for their feraglios, 
The great ſquare, near the moſque of Sultan 
Bajazet, is the place for public 6iverſions 
where the jugglers and mountebanks play 2 
great variety of tricks. The circumference 
of this city is by ſome ſaid to be 15 mile; 
and by Mr. Tournefort 23 miles; to which, 
if we add the ſuburbs, it may be 34 miles in 
compaſs, The ſuburb called Pera, is chu- 
mingly ſituated, and is the place where the 
ambaſſadors of England, France, Venice, and 
Holland, reſide. This city is built in the 
form of a triangle; and as the ground riſe; 
gradually, there is a view of the whole town 
from the ſea. The public buildings, ſuch as 
the palaces, the moſques, bagnios, and cira- 
vanſaries, for the entertainment of rangers, 
are many of them very magnificent, It is 
1500 miles S. E. of Lndon, Lon. 29. 20. E. 
lat. 41. 4. N. 

CO'NSTANTLY, ad. in an invariable, 
conſiſtent, or unalterable manner; without 
ceafing ; perpetually, | 

To CONSTE'LLATE, v. n. [confeliatch 
Lat.] to ſhine with a collected luſtre, or fe- 
neral light. | 

CONSTELLA'TION, /. in Aſtronomy, 3 
ſyſtem of ſeveral ſtars that are ſeen in the he- 
vens, near ta one another. Aſtronomers, for the 
berterdiſtinguiſhing and obſerving the ſtars, hae 
reduced the conſtellations to the form of a. 
mals, as men, bulls, bears, &c, or to the images 
of ſome things known, as of a crown, 2 harp, a 
balance, &c. or gave them the names of thole 
whofe memory, in confideration of ſome a 
exploit, they hac a mind to pepetuate. 1a] 

' CONSTERNA'TION,f. [confernatn, 
amazement, or wonder, occaſioned by 


unexpected, great and noble object. , ' Tv 


Verte (in Turkiſh Capi) whence the deno- 


CON. CON 


To CO'NSTIPATE, v. x. [conflipo, Lat. II CONSTRIYCTION, . [ conflri&to, Lat. ] the 
0 


d together, or reduce into a narrower [drawing the parts into a narrower compaſs, or 
to crov bl 


to thicken any fluid body; to ſtuff |cloſe together; contraction. "gl 
compels; N In Phyſic, te bind, CONSTRI'CTOR, /. [Lat.] that which 
ups e contracts. In anatomy, applied to thoſe muſ- 
or ren 


CONSTIPA/TION, J. the act of crouding|cles which ſhut up or cloſe ſome of the canals 
narrow compaſs; the forcing the parti- [or tubes of the body. : 7 
. body cloſer than they were before; the To CONSTRINGE, v. a, [corftringo, Lat.] 
cles 1 Arno applied to fluids; ſtoppage |to bind, or force the parts of a body cloſer toge- 
a cauſed by fullneſs; coſtiveneſs. ther. a 3 . 
* ONSTI TU ENT, a. { conflituers, Lat.] that] CONSTRUNGENT, part. Iconſtringens, Lat.] 

Fr 4 makes any thing be what it is; eſſen- having the quality of binding or making the 
1 8 :oinal ; neceſſary to the exiſtence of af parts of a body approach nearer to each other. 
1 0 ys er. of which any thing conſiſts, or is] To CONSTRU'CT, v. a. L conſtructus, Lat.] | 
ch q Ito form from different materials; to build; ta | 

'<TI'TUENT, [. [conflituens, Lat.] the] compile, or conſtitute. 

> des which a for gave to the for-“ CONSTRU'CTION, /. [| conflrufto, Lat.] 
Ai of a thing; one who authorizes or de- the act of forming from an aſſemblage of diffe- 
3 to act for him; that which is rent things, joined together with art and regu- 
| . or eſſential to the being or ſubſiſtence larity; the form of a building; ſtructure; the | 

5 Das. | manner in which things are laid together. In 
0 To CONSTITUTE, v. 4. [ conflituo, Lat.) Grammar, the ranging or placing the words 
to give exiſtence to a thing; to give a thing it ef a ſentence according to the rules, or ſo as 
particular nature or properties; to make a to convey a complete Meaning or ſenſe, Fi- 
thing to be what it is. Applied to law, to zuratively, the ſenſe, meaning, or interpreta- 
enact, paſs, or eſtabliſh ; to depute a perſon to] ion of a word; judgment; mental repreſen- 
act for another. | His. tation. Conſtruction of Equations, is the re- 

CONSTTTrUTER, / the perſon Who ap-|ducing a known equation into lines and 

oints another to act for him. „ * |{chemes, whereby the truth of the canon, 

CONSTITU'TION, /. [ corflitutio, Lat.] the rule, or equation, may be demonſtrated geo- 
act of eſtabliſhing ; diſpoſing 3 producing the] metrically. | 22 
particular texture of the parts of a body; the]. CONSTRU'CTURE, ſ. an edifice; a build= 
habit or temperament of the body ariſing from ing; a*pile or frame compoſed of ſeveral thing 
z peculiar diſpoſition and quality of its parts ; | placed together with regularity and art. 
temper of mind; an eſtabliſhed form of go-4 To CO'NSTRUE, v. 4. [confirue, Lat.] to 

ernment; particular law; eſtabliſhed uſage ;|place words in the grammatical order, and ex- 
dnſtitution, plain their meaning, rh 

CONSTITU'/TIONAL, a. flowing from the] CONSUBSTA'NTIAL, Ly granny as 
articular temperament or habit of a perſon's [ conſubſtantialis, Lat.] having the ſame ſub- 
dody, or from the peculiar temper and diſpo- | ſtance or eſſence z of the ſame kind or nature, 
ation of his mind; implanted in the very na- [applied to material bodies. 

Wure of a thing; conſiſtent wita the form off CONSUBSTANTIA'LITY, [| konſubftan- 
vyernment z legal. ſp:ality ] J. the exiſtence of mote than one in IS 

To CONSTR AVIN, v. a. [ conftlraindre, Fr.] the tame eflence. 2 diag $a 8 
o force a perſon to perform or refrain from| To GONSURSTA'NTIATE, [| kenſubftin>: 
me action; to violate; to raviſh ; to con- ¶iate] v. a. [con and ſubſtantia, Lat. ꝙ to unite 
ne; including the idea of force or preſſure, [in one common ſubſtance or nature. 


PS TRATNABLE, a. liable to force, or] CONSUBSTANTIA'TION, [ konſubſtan- 
dmpulſion, 


) ; ſhiaſhon] ſ. the union of the body and blood 
CONSTRA'INER, ſ. the perſoa that forces [of Chriſt with the bread, after conſecration; 
compels, TK in the ſacrament, according to the Lutherans. 
CONSTRA'INT, /. the act of over-ruling] CONSUL, ſ. [Lat.] the title of the chief 
e will or deſire; compultion or force; con-| magiſtrates at Rome, which were created on 
nement, Figuratively, reſerve, Synon.|the expulſion of the 'TYarquins; they ruled one 
he duty of a child 10 its 


an Rn i ks parent ob/iges it toſ year; they were prefidents in the ſenate, com- 
1 ** Sk ls = age. The weaker and manded the armies of the republie, and decided 
ee = ed W — can leaſt brook con- the differences between the citizens, A perſon 
th e ſhonlg are tome occaſions on which |commiſſioned to judge between merchants in 
iſe not be ſorry to be compelled even to 


foreign parts, take care of their intereſts, and 
pt We are moſt unwillin & 3 : ; 
g to do. Ancient|prote mm . 
liteneſs of the table w P their commerce 


* gueſts to eat and a lo far as to force CO'NSULAR, a. | conjulatis, Lat.] relating 
T9CONSTRYCT, w. 4 f * belonging to a conſul. n 

contraft on bing. * . Fee 82 CO'NSULATE, ſ. | conſulatus, Lat.] the 
thing cloſer 10 & *. APE the parts of | office of a conſul ; the time during which a 
| Fack other z to cramp. ponies exereiſes the othce of 2 conſul. 


U 2 CON. | 
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CO/NSUL.SHIP, ſ. the office of a conſul. | 
To CONSULT, v. #. | conſults, Lat. ] to de- 


liberate together. Actively, to apply to for 


advice; to act with regard or reſpect to; to 


act ſo as to promote ſome end. Figuratively, 
to plan or contrive; to examine into the ſen- 
timents of an author. | 

CONSULTA'TION, f. er Lat.] 
the act of taking the advice of one or more per 
fons ; an aſſembly of ſeveral perſons meeting 
together to give their opinions on any ſubject. 
In Medicine, applicd to the calling in two or 
more perſons to conſider the diſtemper of a 
perſon, where a ſingle practitioner is dubious 
of his own abilities and experience; a council. 

CONSU'LTER, ſ. one who applies to ano- 
ther for counſel, advice, or intelligence. 

CONSU'MABLE, 3. that which may be 
diminiſhed, altered, waſted, or deſtroyed. 

To CONSU'ME, v. . [conſumo, Lat.] to 
waſte by ſeparating the particles of a body; to 
diminiſh; to leſſen a perſon's fortune or mo- 
ney by expences; to deſtroy. 

CONSUMER, ſ. one who ſpends, waſtes 
or deftroys. 

To CONSUMMATE, v. a. [ con ſemmer, 
Fr. ] to perfect or finiſh ; to complete, or ren- 


der complete; to end. 

CONSUMMATE, part. [| conſummatus, 
Lat.] perfet; complete; finiſhed ; without 
defect of any circumſtance or particular required 
for ite completion or perfection. 

pane" agg”. [ conſummatio, Lat.] 
the completion or concluſion of any action or 
undertaking; the final determination of all 
things. 

CONSU'MPTION, ſ. | conſumptio, Lat. ] the 
act of conſuming, waſting, or deſtroying ; the 
ſtate of waſting, decaying, or periſhing. In 
Medicine, a decay occaſioned by want of nou- 
riſument, or a preternatural decay of the body 
by a graduz?l waſting of muſcular fleſh, 

CONSU'MPTIVE, a. havin the quality of 
waſting, conſuming, or deſtroying ; diſeaſed or 
affected with a conſumption. 

CONTABULA'TION, /. [ contabulztio, Lat.] 
a joining of boards or planks together; the act 
of laying a floor. 

CONTACT, ſ. [contafas, Lat.] touch; 
cloſe union. In Mathematics, it is when one 
line, plane, or body is made to touch another, 


and the parts that do thus touch, are called the 


ints or places of contact. 

CONTA'CTION, ſ. the act of joining or 
touching. | 

CONTA'GION, /. [ contagio, Lat.] the 
communicating a diſeaſe from one body to ano- 
ther. 
ſon with diſeaſes by unwholeſome efMluvia. 
Figuratively, the propagation of vice, or the 
power which vice has to propagate itſelf. 


CONTA'GIOUS, @. [from contagio, Lat.] 


infectious; to be communicated from one to 
another, applied to the manner in which peſti- 
lential diſeaſes or vices are propagated, 


Peſtilence, or that which affects a per- 


CON 


| CONTA'GIOUSNESS, J. the quality 


propagating a diſorder or vi ( 
to another, Ne 255 


To CONTA'IN, v. a. [contineo, Lat 
clude any fluid within its fides, ; 
veſſel ; to compriſe, applied to writings, 5 
guratively, to reſtrain or keep within bouk 
Neuterly, to be continent or chaſte, 
8 e a. poſſible to beh. 
uded within certain 3 
included within a _— En 
To CON TA MIN ATE, wv. a. conta 
Lat.] to defile; to pollute by baſe 1 
 CONTA*MINATE, part. [ contami 
Lat.] defiled; polluted; generally appliet y 
the pollution of the marriage · bed. 
CONTAMIN ACTION, /. the ac of gal 
ting; the ſtate of a thing defiled or pollute, 
. * ele- lng [ kontem) v. a. [ conn, 
at. | to deſpiſe ; to diſre ; 
Home fs. 5 ard; to ſlight, ;. 
\ CONTE'MNER, F. one who dehi 
ſcorns, or has a mean Opinion of a thi 
one who hears the threats of another withy 
being concerned; a deſpiſer; a ſcorner, 
To CONTE'MPER, ». a, | contenjn, 
Lat.] to moderate, or allay by a mixturs 
lome cppoſite quality. 
CONTE'MPERAMENT, /, temperis, 
or quality reſembling another, 
To CONTE'MPERATE, v. 8, to dini 
any quality by the addition of its oppoſite, 
CONTEMPERA'TION, ſ. the act «| 
ſening any quality by the mixture of am 
trary one; the act of tempering, or nib 
rating ; the act of blending oppoſite human, 
To CONTE'MPLATE, v. a, [ contayly 
Lat.] to conſider with continued attentional 
application, Neuterly, to muſe; or thi 
with great attention. 
CONTEMPLA'TION, ſ. ſtudious et, 
tenſe thought on any ſubject; the act of key 
ing any idea brought into the mind, fot 
time, actually in view; the employment t 
the thoughts about divine things; ſtuch 
ſpeculation. 
CONTE'MPLATIVE, a. given to thoylt; 
ſtudious; employed in ſtudy, 
CONTE'MPLATIVELY, ad. tho 
fully; attentively ; with deep attention; i 
dioully, 
CONTEMPLA'TOR, ſ. [Lat.] one 
ployed in ſtudy; a ſtudent. 
CONTEMPORARY, [uſually prov # 
temporary] a. [ contemporain, Er. ] living 
ſame age; born at the ſame time; exiſting 
the ſame point of time. 
CONTEMPORARY, [ſee the previ 
word] /. one who lives at the ſame time v0 
another. jd 
CONTE'MPT, I. [contemptus, Lat. . 
of looking on a thing as an object wor 
ſcorn, and, on account of its meanneh, 
for approbation; the ſtate of being del 


CONTEMPTIBLE, 4. worthy 1 


e] to I 
applied 10 


| 


. * 


CON 


nt . 
el iſed, or thought unworthy of notice 5 given 


ntemn. : 
1 CN TE'MPTIBLENESS, ſ. that quality 
nich renders a thing the object of ſcorn and 
3 NY TEMPTIBLY, ad, meanly; in a 

ing contempt, 

eqn TE lp Tü Us, a uſing an inſolent 
vpreſſion of ſcorn and diſdain, on account of 
the meanneſs of a thing, whether it be real or 
nE Mprvouslx, ad. in a manner 
which expreſſes a mean and diſdainful idea 
ei fa perſon or thing. ; 
e NTEMPTUOUSNESS, ſ. the quality 
expreſſive of an inſolent diſdain of a thing, on 


To CONTE'ND, v. 2. [ contendo, Lat.] to 
ſtrive or ſtruggle in oppoſition to another; to 
Vie with; to ve Fa 2 to ſupport 
| inion with poſitivenels. 
* OEM DER, ſ. one who oppoſes the 
ini another; an opponent. 
2 3 Lat.] ſatisfied 
with one's preſent lot, though not pleaſed with 
it; ſubmitting withour oppoſition, 
To CONTENT, wv. a. to ſatisfy ſo as to 
ſtop complaint; to confine one's defires to that 
WE which is in our poſſeſſion z to reſtrain our ac- 
tions within certain limits; to give a perſon 
his demends, ſo as to hinder him from making 
any more; to pleaſe; to gratify. ; 
CONTENT, ſ. a diſpoſition of mind 
lereby a perſon confines his deſires to what 
e enjoys, without murmuring at his lot, or 
wiſhing ardently for more. Upon content, a 
ommercial phraſe for on truſt. Applied to 
writings or opinions, ſuch as are implicitly be- 
jeved or acquieſced in without examination, 
In the plural, that which is contained or in- 
luded in any veſſel or receptacle; the capacity 
of containing ;-the purport of any writing; the 


i rief things treated of by any author. SyNox, 
W No reſtleſs or turbulent man can ever enjoy 
vn we content. Satisfafien hardly ever accom- 


panies immoderate ambition. 
CONTENTA'TION, /. ſatisfaction or 
ontent. 
CONTE'NTED, part. reſigned to the diſ- 
penſations of Providence; ſatisfied with one's 
preſent lot, without murmuring at its defec- 
* weneſs, or defiring more. 72 
CONTENTION, /. an oppoſition of ſen- 
* üments or opinion; a warm eſpouſal of any 
loctrine or intereſt in oppoſition to others ; 
agerneſs to bring about a deſign ; emulation. 


lined to oppoſe the ſentiments of another 
uarrelſome z litigious, 


CONTE'NTIOUSLY [kentenſhiouſly] ad. 
ut of a fondneſs for oppoſit ion or 1 
CONTE'NTIOUSNESS, 0 
8 © oppoſe, contend, or quarre 


of its vileneſs or inſignificaney; 


account of its real or ſuppoſed meanneſs. | 


| 


CONTE'NTIOUS, | konrenſbious] 4. in 


CON 


CONTE'NTLESS, a. diſſatisfied with one's 
preſent condition; void of reſignation to the 
diſpenſations of Providence. 

CONTE'NTMENT, ſ. | contentement, Fr.] 
full ſatisfaction in preſent enjoymeat, without 
a wiſh for more; pleaſure z gratification ; or 
delight, | 

To CONTEST, v. a. [contefler, Fr. ] to 
diſpute; to oppoſe an opinion; to call in 
queſtion ; to contend with a perſon for any 
right, property, or other ſubject. Neuterly, 
to ſtrive, contend, vie, or emulate. 

CO'NTEST, ſ. a diſpute, or oppoſition of 
opinions; a difference; a controverſy. 

CONTE'STABLE, a. that which may be 
diſputed, oppoſed, or controverted. 

CONTE'ST ABLENESS, Fa poſſibility af 
being diſputed or controverted, 

CONTESTA'TION, ſ. the act of oppoſ- 
ing the ſentiments of another; ſtrife; con- 
tradition, 

To CONTE'X, v. a. [conte xo, Lat.] to 
weave together; to unite by interpoſitign.. of 

arts, 

CO'NTEXT, ſ. [contextus, Lat.] the ge- 
neral tenor and ſeries of a diſcourſe ; the parts 
which precede or follow a ſentence quoted, 

CONTE'XT, part. woven cloſe together; 
interwoven, | | 

CONTE'XTURE, ſ. the peculiar arrange- 
ment, order, or diſpoſition of the parts of @ 
body ; the compoſition which is formed from 
an union of various, and previouſly ſeparate 
parts; conſtitution ; the manner in which any 
thing is woven or formed. 

CONTIGNA'TION, ſ. Ccostigaati Lat.] 
a frame of beams or boards joined together; the 
act of framing or joining the parts of a buile- 
ing together. 

CONTIGU'ITY, g. actual touching; a 
ſituation in which two things touch each other. 

CONTTGUOUS, a. [contiguus, Lat.] 
meeting ſo as to touch; bordering, applied to 
countries or places which Join. 

CONTVYGUOUSLY, ad, in ſuch a manner 
as to touch or join, 

CON TYGUOUSNESS, /. touching; nears 
nels, ſo as to touch. : 

CO'NTINENCE, or CO'NTINENCY, . 
[ continentia, Lat. ] reſtraint, or command over 
our thoughts and paſſions; continuance or un- 
interrupted ſeries; chaſtity, _. 

CONTINENT, part. continent, Lat. ] chaſte; 
reſtrained from an immoderate uſe even of 
lawful pleaſures 3 contiguous, or joined to. 

CONTINENT, ſ. a main land, not in- 
ter ſected by the ſea, in contradiſtinction to an 
iſland, which is ſurrounded with it. Accord- 
ing to the accounts given by late navigators 
of the diſpoſition of the texraqueous globe, we 
may count four continents, of which there are 
but two well known. The firſt, called the 
ancient Continent, comprehends Europe, Aſia, 
and Africa. The ſecond is the new Continent, 


ot Amegica, T 


h 
V3 


the 


e third, which is called 


CON 

he Northern, or Artie Continent, comprehends | 
Greenland, the land of Spitzberg, Nova Zem- 
bla, and the lands of jeſſo. The fourth com- 
prehends New Guinea, New Zealand, New 
Holland, and ſeveral others, hitherto little 
known, Some authors think the two firſt 
continents are in reality only one, imagining the 
northern parts of Tartary to join with thoſe of 
North America. That which contains or in- 

* cludes any thing. 

To CONTYNGE, v. #. [ contingo, Lat. ] to 

touch ; to reach ; to happen. 

CONTFNGENCE, or CONTI'NGENCY, 

» [from contingo, Lat.] the quality of being 
free to exiſt or not to exiſt, applied to future 

events, and oppoſed to thoſe which muſt neceſ- 
farily happen. 

CONTINGENT, a. | contingens, Lat.] not 

neceſſarily happening; caſual, 

CONITNGENT, - /. ſomething caſual, or 

uncertain; a future event which may or may 
not happen, according as things ſhali be cir- 
cumſtanced, In Law, it is an uſe limited in 4 
conveyance, which may or may not happen, 
according to the contingency mentioned in the 
limitation of vi», And a contingent remainder 
is When an ettate is limited to take place at a 
time to come, on an uncertain event, 

CONTFNGEN TLY, zd. in a contingent, 
-unce:tain, caſual manner. 

CONTFNGENTNESS, ſ. the quality 

which denominates an action or future event 
to be uncertain with regard to its exiſtence, 

CONTINUAL, a. { corrinuus, Lat.j in- 

ceflant; withont interruption; fucceeding 
without any reſpite or intet nion. 

CONTINXUCALLY, ad. without any pauſe 
er reſpite ; without ceafing, 

CONTINUANCE, /. an uninterrupted 

iuccefſion, habit, or repeated act of the tame 
kind ; abode or dwelling for ſome time in the 
lame place; duration; proceſs of time; per- 
ſeverance. | 

CONTINUATF, 0. [ continuatus, Lat.] in- 

timately, or cloſely ; uninterrupted ; unbroken, 
or inceſſant. 

CONTINUA'TION, ſ. an uninterrupted 

ſucceſſion. 

CONTINUATIVE, a. an expreſſion 
which denotes continuation, permanency, or 
duration, 

CONTINCUA'TOR, /. he that keeps a ſuc- 
ceſſion without interruption 3 one who goes on 
with the work which another has left imper- 
fect, or carries it on. 

To CONTINUE, v. n. | continus, Lat. ] to 
remain with a perſon; to laſt; to endure; to 
unite without any intervening ſubſtance; to 
proceed in an action without interruption. 

CONTVNUEDLY, ad. in a manner frec 
from any intermiſſion, reſpite, pauſe or ceſla- 
tion; without ceafing. ks 

CONTINUER, . one who perſeveres in 
any action without interruption or cealinge 


Oe I 


CONTINUITY, . [continuitas, Lat. mw 


CON 


anion the texture or coheſion of the part 
an animal body, : i 
CONTUNUOUS, a. continuus, Lat.] h 
e without any chaſm or int 8 
pace. 

To CONTO RT, v. à. to wreſt, twig 
writhe. . 45 

CONTORTION. /. the action of twilfez; 
the twiſting or wreſting of - a member 9 the 
body out of its place; the ſtate of a member 
that is awry, | 
CONTO'UR, [ conto6r ] . [ contour, Ft. In 
Deſigning and Painting, an outline whichlinis 
or determines any figure. The conteur of | 
face is uſed by the Italians, for the features yy 
lineaments. | 
CONTRA, prep, [Lat.] uſed in Com, 
merce, to ſignify the fide of an account ©. 
trary to the debt; i. e. the credit fide, la 
Compoſition, it ſignifies contrary, or again, 

CO'NTRABAND, «. | contrabandg, Ital, 
that which is prohibited by the laws of nu. 
tions; illegal. 

To CONTRABAND, wv. a, to impin 
prohibited goods. 

To CONTRACT, v. 4. [conrad 
Lat. ] to draw together; to draw into one maß; 
to compriſe; to make a bargain; to betioth, 
applied to a compact between a man and 80. 
man; to acquire; te draw together; toincur; 
to obtain; to ſhorten; to abridze ; to reduce 
to a narrower compaſs, Neuterly, to ſirink 
or grow ſhort. 

CO'NTRACT, ſ. an agreement entered i. 
to by two parties; 2 compact; the act of be. 
trothing; a writing which contains the (erm 
or conditions of a bargain or agreement. 

CONTRA'CTEDNESS, /, the quiity 
which denotes a thing to be reduced into 
narrower compaſs; narrowneſs or (mallnels a 
extent. ä 2 

CON TRACTIBYLITY, ſ. the poſſibilityet 
being reduced to a leis compaſs by ſhrinking 

CONTRA'CTIBLE, ay capable of being 
reduced to a narrower compaſs, þ 

CON [RA CTIBLENESS, %. the quaity 
of being reducei to a leſs compals by ſhrinking 
or of ſuffering contraction. 

CONTRA'CTILE, 4. having the powers! 
contracting or of ſhortening'itlelf. 

CONTRA'CTION, J. [tontrafti, Lt 
the act of ſhortening a writing, or reducing the 
ſubſtance of it toleſs compaſs; the act of fink 
ing or decreaſing in magnitude ot ares 
the Rate of a thing ſhrunk, ſhrivelled, Four 
into a narrower compaſs. In Anatony, 
means the ſhrinking up of a Fore, RY 
ſemblage of fibres, when extended. wry 
lytic diſorders generally proceed from 2 
great relaxation of the fibres in the 185 ; 
ed ; ſo, on the other hand, — 8 A- 
{ſpaſms proceed from a preternaturs 5 
tion of the muſcles of the part affeche ali 

Ta CONTRADICT, . 4. 1" |, 
Lat.] to oppoſe, or aſiert a thing quite c o 


con! 
lens 
1 
prop 
othe 
time 


CON 


r; to deny the aſſertion of 
to be oppoſite, or irrecon - 


or contrary to anothe 
another; to oppoſe; 


— "RADVCTER, . one who oppoſes 


iments of another, an opponent. _ 
e TR ADI/CTION, . the aſſerting by 
words that the opinion of another is falſe; op- 
ofition ; inconſiſtency ; contrariety 3 a ſpecies 

ire oppoſition. | 8 
d RADICTIOUS, ; [kontradikfhious ] 
4. inconſiſtent, or op ofite ; inclined to oppoſe, 
cavil at, or contradict another. : 
CONTRADI'CTIOUSNESS, [hontradik- 
ouſueſs] J. inconſiſtence, oppoſition, or con- 
N TRA TORIUx, ad. inconſiſt- 
atly; in ſuch a manner as to be guilty of in- 
ofiſtencies or contradictions. 
CONTRADI'CTORINESS, . the high- 
eſt degree of oppoſition, applied to truths or 
Wopinions- 3 
coNTRADTC TOR, 4. [ contradiForius, 
low Lat.] oppoſite to, or inconfiſtent with. 
CONTRADISTVYNCTION, f. the explana- 
on or determining the ſenſe of a word, by pro- 
gucins one that has an oppoſite ſignification. 
To CONTRADISTI'NGUISH, v. @. to 
3itinguiſh or explain by contraſt, or producing 
i contrary quality. FR. 
CONTRAFI'SSURE, ſ. in Surgery, a crack 
or fſſure in the ſkull, in the part oppoſite to 
that wherein the blow was received. 
To CONTRAINDICATE, v. @. [contra 
and indico, Lat.] to point out a method con- 
trary to the general tenor of a diſeaſe; as whea 
a vomit might ſeem adviſeable, the patient's 
being ſubject to vomiting ſhews that it ought 
by no means to be preſcribed, 
CONTRAINDICA'TION, F. in Phyſic, a 
ſymptom which forbids that to be done which 
the-main ſcope of a diſeaſe at firſt thought 
ſeems to point out. 
CONTRAMU'RE, ſ. | contremur, Fr. ] in 
Fortification, an out-v all about, or oppoſite to, 
the main wall of a city. 
CONTRANI'TENCY, ſ. [contra and ni- 
gens, Lat.] a contrary reſiſtance, re action, or 
a reſiſtance to any force. 
CONTRAPOSITION, ſ. [contra and po- 
(io, Lat.] the placing oppoſite, or over-againſt. 
CONIRARIANT, a. [contrariant, Fr. 
ney | oppoſite and irreconcileable in 
enſe, | | 
CONTR ARIES, J. [plural of contrary] 
Propolitions which mutually deftroy each 
Cher, and cannot both be true at the ſame 
ume or oppoſites, which, being of the ſame 
kind, or common nature, ſubſiſting by turns 
in the ſame ſubject, are as remote from each 
_ as poſſible, and mutually expel each other; 
= = whiteneſs and blackneſs 3 cold and 
CON [RARTETY, /. [contrarietas, low 
al. Oppoſition; inconfiftency; a qualit 
lion oppoſite to, a BP ens, $i 
| and deſtructive of another, 


c0 


CON 


CONTRA'RILY, ad. in a manner oppoſite 
to, inconſiſtent, or irreconcileable with; dit- 
ferently ; in oppoſite directions. | 
CONTRA'RINESS, ſ. the quality of being 
oppoſed to, or inconſiſtent with. | 

| CONTRA'RIOUS, a. [contrarius, Lat.] 
oppoſite ;z different in the higheſt degree. 
CONTRA'RIOUSLY, ad. oppoſitely; in 
contrary or oppoſite directions; in a manner 
inconſiſtent, 

CONTRA'RIWISE, ad. on the contrary ; 
in a contrary manner, 

CO'NTRARY, 4. [contrarius, Lat.] ap- 
plied to qualities or truths, which are ſuch op- 
poktes to one another, that the former cannot 
ſubſiſt in the ſame ſubject, and the latter cannot 
be both true at the ſame time; inconſiflient 3 
diſagreeing z in an oppoſite direction, or un- 
favourable, applied to the wind, 

CO'NTRARY, ſ. [ contraries in the plural] 
a thing which has qualities oppoſite to thoſe of 
another; a propofition or truth oppoſite to 
another. On rhe contrary, borrowed from the 
commercial phraſe per contra, ſignifies on the 
oppoſite ſide, or in oppolition to ſomething 
which has been alledged or offered. To the 
contrary, to an intention or purpoſe quire con - 
trary; againſt ; or in oppoſition to the perform- 
ance of any action. | 

CO'NTRAST, ſ. [contrafte, Fr. ] in Paint. 
ing and Sculpture, an oppoſition or difference 
between the poſition, attitude, &c. of any two 
figures, or the lines which form objects, by 
means whereof they cauſe a variety, and tend 
to ſet off each other. In ArchiteQture, the 
avoiding of the repetition of the ſame thing, in 
order to pleaſe by variety; as in the gallery of 
the Louvre, the pediments are alternately 
arched and angular, | 

To CONTRA'ST, v. 4. in Painting, to 
place in a contrary attitude, &c. in order to ſet 
off one figure by another. Figuratively, 
to ſet in contrary poſitions; to ſet one thing 
— by coupling it with, or introducing ano- 
ther. : 

CONTRAVALLA'TION, /. [from contra 
and wallo, Lat.] in Fortification, the means 
uſed by an army to defend themſelves from the 
ſallies of a town they befiege, conſiſting of a 
trench guarded by a parapet, without muſket- 
ſhot of the town, and drawn between the be- 
ſiegers and the town. 

To CONTRAVENE, », a. [contra and 
venio, ore to oppoſe ; to obſtruct the per- 
f rmance of a thing; to act contrary to a bar- 
gain, contract, or agreement. | 

CONTRAVE'NTION, /, an oppoſition to 
wy law z a violation of, or acting contrary to, 
a law. | 

CONTRAYE'RVA, /, a Peruvian root, 
which ſtrengthens the ſtomach, diſpels flatu- 
lencies, and helps digeſtion; is uſeful in fevers, 
and recommended againſt the plague and other 


malignant diſtempers, and 18 an excellent 
ludorific, . 
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- CONTRTBUTARY, &. paying a tribute to 
the ſame perſon z concurring to promote a deſitn. 

ToCON TRIBUTE, v. a. | contribuo, Lat.] 
to give or pay a portion of money towards car- 
rying on ſome common deGgn. Neuterly, to 
promote, or bear a part ar ſhare in the promot- 
ing any defign. : 

CONTRIBU'TION, /. the aCt of paying a 
mare of the expences required to carry on any 
deſign ; a ſum paid by a town taken, or in dan- 
ger of being taken by an enemy, to prevent its 
being plundered; a ſum of money collected 
from ſeveral perſons. 

-CONTRUBUTIVE, 3. that which pro- 
" mores any deſign in conjunction with other 
things or perſons. Us 

. CON'IRV'BUTOR, , [ from centribus, Lat.] 
one who bears a part in the meaſures taken to 
accompliſh any deſign; one who pays his ſhare 
towards raifing a ſum of money. | 

CONTRIBUTORY, 2. promoting the 
ſame end; paying a ſhare towards railing a 
common fund, or certain tum. 

CONTRIST A!FION, /. [contriftatio, Lat.] 
the act of making ſad ; ſorrow ; heavineſs of 
heart; ſadneſs; gloomineſs; grief; diſcon- 
tent; melancholy; moan ; trouble. 

CONTRITE, a. {centritus, Lat.] in its 
primary fignification, bruiſed, or much worn. In 
Divinity, ſorrowful for fin from a love of God, 

CONTRI'TION, /. [cntritic, Lat.] in its 
primary ſenſe, the act of rubbing two bodies 
azain each other, ſo as to wear off ſome parts 
of their ſurfaces. In Divinity, that penitence 
or ſorrow for fin which ariſes from the love of 
God and virtue. | 

CONTRIVABLE, 3. poſhble to be diſ- 
covered, or planned by the mine. 

CONTRYVANCE, f. the projecting or 
planning the moſt poſible meth da to accompliſh 
any deſign, or attain any end. Figuratively, a 

lan; aſcheme; a plot; an artyice. 

To CONTRIVE. v. @. [control ver, Fr.] 
to invent, plan, or pr ject the means of atta in- 
ing any end, cr accompliſhing any deſign. 
Neuterly, to form, deſign, er lay a plot. 

CONTRIVER, /. an inventor; à projec- 
tor; one who forms projects for the attaining 
an end, or accompliſhing ſome deſigu. 

CONTROL, [the 0 in this word and its 
derivatives is pron. long, kontral] ſ. | controle, 
Fr.] the account kept by a perſon as a check 
ppon another. Figuratively, reſtraint; check ; | 

wer; authority; dominion. 

To CONTROL, v. a. to examine the ac- 
ecunts of another by a check kept againſt him. 
Figuratively, to reftrainz to keep under re- 
Rraint; to govern ; to over-power z toconfute, 
or gaiaſay. | 

CONTRO'LLABLE, a. liable to be controll - 
ed, over · ruled, or reſtrained ; ſubje to reſtraint, 

CONTROLLER, /. a perſon who examines 
public accounts by a check; one who has the 
power of over-ruling, reſtraining, or governing, 


Lat. ] to oppoſe the ſentiments of 


CON 


CONTRO'LLERSHIP 
7 of a controller. þ te "ice 
TROLMENT, /. th 
training the actions or A er of te. 
ther; oppoſition ; reſiſtance. ers af an 
CONTROVERSIAL, [ hontroverb, 
relating todiſpute, or oppofiti 
3 may be diſputed, 
NTROVERSV, /. [contre 

an oppoſition of 3 45 "638 x,y — 
rally applied to diſputes carried on with 
warmth in writing or print; ⁊ ſuit at law ai a. 
the property of a thing ; oppoſition 1 
gling againſt the force of a thing, ; of 
To CONTROVERT, 


on of ſeimens,; 


es dag (contronry, 


ener 
writing. . nother in 


CONTROVE'RTIBLE, 4. that which may 


give occafion to diſpute ; th ; 
oppoſed. nn 9 


CONTROVE'RTIST, f. a 

engaged 1n diſputes with 3 e 
CONTUMA'CIOUS, [ kontum:iſhious] 0 
[ contumax, Lat. ] inſolently obſtinate, imphi 
a contempt of lawful authority, and * 
againſt it from a ſpirit of inſolent oppoſition . 
CONTUMA'CIOUSLY, [kontumdfbinſy] 
ed. in ſuch a manner as ſhews an infolgat 6. 
ſtinacy, or diſobedience of lawful authority, 

CU'NTUMACY, /. { contumacia, Lat.] difo. 
bedience to lawful authority, including inſo- 
lence, perverſeneſs, and the higheſt degree of 
impudence. 

CONTUME'LIOUS, a, [ contumelioſus, lat. 
reproachful ; full of poignant and ſarcaſtic ei- 
preſſions, including contempt in the uſe, ad 
intention to aggravate and vex the perſon it is 
uſed againſt, Figuratively, a perſon frequently 
uſing reproachful language; that which occt- 
ſiuns reproach. 

CONTUME'LIOUSLY, ad. in a rude, re- 
proachful, contemptuous, or abuſive manner, 

CONTUME'LIOUSNESS, /. that quality 

which ariſes from, or denominates any exprel- 
ſions to be rudely reproachful, and abounding 
with bitterneſs, 
CO'NTUMELY, . [contumelia, Lat] 
language abounding wich the bittereſt exprel- 
ſons, intended to ſubject a perſon to ihe 
reproach of others, and to render him unea\y, 
Figuratively, infamy, which ſubjects a perſon 
to the r1eproaches of others. 

To CONTU'SE, [ hoxtize] v. 4. [contaſu, 
Lat.] in its primary fignification, to beat te 
gether ; to bruiſe. In Surgery, to hurt 7? 
blow, or ſome blunt body, ſo as to diſcolourtie 
ſkin by an extravaſation of the blocd, & 
without breaking it, or deſtroying its cot 
tinuity. 1 

CONTU'SION, /. [contufo, Lat.] tber. 
of beating or bruiſing. Figuratively, the & 
fe of beating or bruiſing. In Medicine,?“ 
hurt occaſioned by a fall, or blow ers oof 


blunt weapon, which diſcolours the 8 | 


the actions of another. 


[out cutting it, or deſtroying its contin 


4 


| 


cox. 
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CONVALE'SCENT, or CONVALE'S- 


- a recovery of health. 
eng sc ET, part. [ conwaleſcens, 
Lat.] recovering; or returning from a diſorder 

; th. 
A, cov, „ ds {conven.o, Lat.] to 
call tagether by ſummons ; to atlemble a num- 
per of perſons into the ſame place; to ſummons 
to appear, in a Law ſenſe. Neuterly, to come 


le together. ; 
or ae FE'NIENCE, or CONVE'NIENCY, 


eig. Lat. I the ſuitableneſs or fit- 
Lr LE any end; advantage; 
neſs of a thing to prom * 3 l 
rofit ; eaſe; or freedom from any obſtruction, 
kincolty; or embarraſſment, Fitneſs of time 
ONE NIE NT, a. [ convenient, Lat. ſit; 
ſuitable to effect an end; proper or necefiary; 
ſree from * Applied to fituation, 
dious; ſeaſonable. : : | 
0 VE N IENTLY, ad. ſuitable with a 
ſon's caſe, intereſt, or advantage; commo- 
1 ly * pro erly. 
CONVENT, ſe [conventus, Lat.] an aſ- 
ſembly of perſons dedicating themſelves entirely 
to the ſervice of religion, and without any 
commerce with the world; the place inha- 
bited by the religious of 7 1 2 5 
CONVENTICLE, ſ. [a diminutive 
convent] an aſſembly. Figuratively, a place 
of worſhip, generally applied by warm church- 
men to the meetings of non-conformiſts, by 
way of reproach; a ſecret aſſembly for the 
contrivance of ſome plot or _ i 
CONVE'NTICLER, F. one who frequents 
private and unlawful aſſemblies, 
CONVENTION, ſ. [conventio, Lat.] a 
treaty, contract, or agreement between two or 
more parties; alſo, an aſſembly, union, coalt- 
tion. It is alſo a name given to an extraordi- 
nary aſſembly of parliament, or the ſtates of the 
realm, held without the king's writ z as was the 
convention of the eſtates, who, upon the retreat 
of K. James II. came to a concluſion, that he 
had abdicated the throne, and the right of ſuc- 
cethon devolved to K. William and Q Mary; 
whereupon their aſſembly expired as a conven- 
tion, and was converted into a parliament. 
CONVE'NTIONAL, [ konwenſbional] @, 
ſtipulated ; or agreed to by bargain or contract. 
CONVENTIONARY, [ konwenſhionary} a, 
acting according to the articles of ſome agree- 
ment or contract 
CONVE'NTUAL, 3. [conwentuel, Fr.] be- 
longing to a convent, Subſtantively, a monk ; 
or uh ow! in a convent, 

0 CUNY RGE, v. n. | convergo, Lat.] to 
meet in a point; to approach nearer to each 
other till they join in a point, applied to the rays 
of light, or lines drawn from different ſurfaces. 

CONVE'RGENT, or CONVE'RGING, 
part, | conwergens, Lat.] iſſuing from divers 
points, and approaching nearer to each other 
till they meet in a point, 


CONVE'RSABLE, a, [written ſometimes 
| 


CON 


conwerfible, but improperly ] [ conwerſable, Fr.] 
qualified or fit for converſation ; fit for com- 


ledge or ſentiments to another. 

CONVE'RSABLENESS, ſ. the quali 
flowing from affability and good nature, which' 
renders converſation agreeable. | 

CONVE'RSABLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
as to engage the converſation of others, and en- 
tertain them agreeably with diſcourſe. 

CONVERSANT, pare. uſed or habituated 
to. Familiarly acquainted with; intimate; 
having intercourſe with. Uſed with about, it 
implies employed; engaged; relating to; hay- 
ing for its object; or concerning. 

CONVERSA'TION, /. [cos verſatie, Lat. 
eaſy diſcourſe with another; a familiar dif- 
courſe; intercourſe; commerce z behaviour; 
life; or moral conduct. 

CONVE'RSATIVE, a. fit for converſation, 
or intercourſe with men, oppoſed to contem- 
plative. 5 K 

To CONVE'RSE, v. . in its primary fig- 

nification, to live with; to keep company 
with, Figuratively, to hold intercourſe with ; 
to be acquainted with by ſtudy; to be uſed to; 
to diſcourſe, or convey one's thoughts to ano- 
ther by familizr diſcourſe. 
CONVERSE, [ſometimes accented on the 
laſt ſyllable, and uſtd by Pope both ways] fc 
converſation, or the ſentiments of a perſon 
communicated in familiar diſcourſe, Figura- 
tively, familiar acquaintance. In Geometry, 
the Crt a concluſion from ſomething ſup- 
poſed, and afterwards drawing the propoſition 
{uppoſed as a concluſion from thence, 

CONVERSELY, ad. with cbange of order; 
in a contrary order; reciprocally, 

CONVERSION, /. ſconverfio, Lat. ] the 
change from one ſtate to another. In Divinity, 
a change from wickedneſs to piety, or from a 
falſe religion to a true one. In Rhetoric, the 
retorting of an argument, whereby it is ſhewn 
on oppolite fides, In Algebra, the reducing 
an equation, or quantity ſought, if in fractions, 
to one common denominator, omitting the de- 
nominators, and continning the equation in 
the numerators only. | 

CONVE'RSIVE, a. fit for converſation or 
diſcourſe ; inclined tocommunicate ſentiments 
by diſcourſe, 

To CONVERT, v. a. [conwerto, Lat. ] to 
change into another ſubſtance; to change from 
one religion to another, generally uſed for a 
change trom a falſe to a true one; to change the 
terms of a propoſition; to undergo, or ſuffer a 
change. 


CONVERT, /. a perſon prevailed on to 
change his religion, 


CONVERTER, /. a perſon who perſuades 
another to change his religion, | | 

CONVERTIBILITY, /. the quality of 
being an object of converſion ; poſſibility of 


converſion. 


CONVERTIBLE, 6. that which may be 


| changed; 


pany; affable; inchned to communicate knows | 


CON 


changed; that which may be altered with re- 


ſpe& to its qualities; that which may be tranſ- 
muted; that which may be interchanged, or 
uſed inftead of another, 

CONVE'RTIBLY, d. in ſuch a manner as 
to be interchanged, or uſed one for the other. 

CO'NVEX, a. [convexus, Lat.] ſwelling to 
the view; protuberant, applied to the external 
ſurface of a globe, or circular body. Uſed ſub- 
ſtantively, for convexity. 
 CONVE'XED, part. bending outwardly, 
applied to the outward ſurtace of any round 
body. 

CONVE'XEDLY, ad. protuberant; in a 
convex form ; or like the cutward ſurface of a 

be. 

CONVE'XITY, /. bending, or protube- 
tance. , 

CONVE'XLY, «ad. in a convex form. 

CONVE'XNESS, ſ. the quality arifing 
from the external ſwelling or bending of a 
round body. 

_ CONVE'XO-CONCAVE, 3. hollow on 
ont fide, and convex on the other. 

To CONVE'Y, v. 4. | conweds, Lat.] to 
more from one place to another; to tranſport z 
to tranſmit; to taansfer a right or property to 
another; to impart z to introduce. 

CONVE'YANCE, /. the act of moving a 
thing from one place to another ; a method of 
ſending goods from one place to another. Fi- 
guratively, the means or inſtruments by which 
any thing is introduced from one place to auo- 
ther; the transferring of property from one to 
the other; the tranſmitting a truth by tradi- 
tion; a writing or inſtrument by which pro- 
perty is transferred. 

CONVEVYANCER, /. a lawyer converſant 
in drawing writings whereby property is trans- 
ferred from one perſon to another, 

CONVE'YER, /. a perſon who carries or 
removes goods from one place to another; 
one who is engaged in conducting waters from 
one place to another by means of pipes, chan- 
nels, &c, | 

To CONVICT, v. 4. | convince, Lat. ] to 
prove guilty of ſome crime. 

CONVICT, 4. convicted; detected in 
guilt. ; 

CONVICT, /. a perſon proved to be guilty 
of a crime. 

CONVICTION, /. the proof of guilt, ei- 
ther by being outlawed, by appearing and con- 
feſſing, or by inqueſt ; the act of proving a 
crime; confutation; conſciouſneſs of guilt, 

CONVUYCTIVE, a. having the power of 
convincinę. | ; 

ToCONVUINCE, v. a. | convince, Lat.] to 


prove any propolitioa ſo as to make a perſoa 
acknowledge its truth; to evince, ma niteſt, or 
vindicate. 

CONVINCIBLE, 6. capable of acknow- 
ſtrength of 2 proof or evidence ; 
guilty z'tice; knowledge ; or authority 

22 an affair, | 


Jedging the 
capable of being convicted or proved 
Fable to be contuted, 


CON 


CONVFNCINGLY, 4d. in ſuch a m 
as to make a perion ſee and acknowleg anner 
truth of any propoſition or reality of ar y: * 
CON VINCI N ONEss, J. the evid.,._” 
any fact or truth. * 
CONVITVAL, or CONVYI'VIAL, 4. 40 a 
ing to an entertainment of ſeveral perſons, © 
CONU'NDRUM, J. [a cant word] a v0 
zeſt or 9 from the double Grni. 
cation of words, or diſtan | 
things. b * inns e 
To CO'NVOCATE, v. a. [conoco, Lat. 


to call ſeveral perſons together ; 


z to ſummonz 


{everzi perſons to meet, or come to an a 
CONVOCA'TION, /. ee r 
the act of calling ſeveral perſous to an aſſembly: 
an aſſembly. - An aſſembly of the clergy - 
England, by their repreſentatives, to conſult 
upon matters eccleſiaſtical, It is held dur:n 
the ſeſſion of parliament, and confifts cf — 
upper and lower houſe, In the upper fit the 
biſhops, and in the lower the inferior cler;y 
who are repreſented by their. proctors, contſ. 
ing af all the deans and arch-deacons, of one 
proctor ror every chapter, and two for the cler. 
Ly of each diocele, in all 143 divines, viz, 22 
deans, 53 arch-deacons, 24 prebendarics, and 


44 proctors of the dioceſan clergy, The lower 


houſe chuſes its prolocutor, whoſe buſineſs it is 
to take care that the members attend, to collect 
their debates and votes, and to carry their re- 
ſolutions to the upper houſe, The Conwcation 
is ſummoned by the king's writ, directed to 
the archbiſhop of each province, requiring him 
to ſummon all hiſhops, deans, archdeacons, &c, 
Likewiſe an aſſembly at Oxtord, conſiſting of 
the vice-chancellor, doors, and maſters of 
arts, wherein the conferring of degrees, ex- 
pulſion of delinquent members, and other affairs 
relating to the univerſity, conſidered as a body 
corporate, are tranſacted. | 

To CONVO'KE, v. 2. to call together ſe- 
veral perſons; to ſummons to an aſſembly, 

To CON VO'LVE, v. a. | eonvo/wo, Lat.] to 
roll together ; or roll one part over another, 

CON VOLUTED, part. {convalutus, Lat.] 
twiſted, writhed, or rolled up, ſo that one par: 
laps over another, 

CONVOLU'TION, /. [convolutio, Lat.] 
the act of rolling the parts of a thing over one 
another; the ſtate of a thing rolled up, ſo 4s 
its parts cloſe over each other. 

ro CONVO'Y, v. a. [convoyer, F .] to 
guard or protect ſhips by ſea, or proviſions by 
land, from falling into the hands of an enemy 

CO'NVOY, /. in Maritime Affairs, one o 
more ſhips of war, employed to accompany and 
protect merchant ſhips againſt pirates and other 
enemics. In Military Matters, 1t 18 4 body of 
ſoldiers appointed to guard any ſupply of mem 
money TT viſioas conveyed by 
| ey, ammunition or pro „ ce 
landintoatown, army, or the like. intime of wah 


Fr.]' 
of engen 


1 


co N US ANCE, /. [ connoifſance, J no- 


COO 


ro CONVU'LSE, v. a. [convulſus, Lat.] in 


:cine, to give involuntary motion or con- 
— to any parts of the body. 12 

CONV U'LSION, / [ convulſio, Lat.] in ſe⸗ 
dicine, 2 preternatural and violent CORtFactIon: 
of the membranous and muſcular parts, ariſ- 
ing from a ſpaſmodic ſtricture of the mem- 
branes ſurrounding the ſpinal marrow, and the 
nerves diſtributed from it, and an gs. hee»! 
influx of the nervous fluid into the organs of 
motion. The term is I1kewiſe applied to any 
violent eruption, earthquake, or ſubterraneous 
diſorder; alſo, to ſudden commotions or re- 

ions in a ſtate. 
dec o NV LSlVk, a. [convulfif, Fr. ] that 
which gives an involuritary motion, twitches, 
or ſoaſms. In Medicine, applied to thoſe mo- 
tions which ſhould naturally depend on the 
will, but by ſome diſorder are cauſed involun- 
„. R 
"CONWAY, a town of N. Wales, in Car- 
narvonſhire, with a market on Fridays and 
four fairs, viz. on April 6, September 4, 
October 10, and November 8, for cattle, It 
is ſeated at the mouth of the river Conway, 
and is a large walled town, with a caſtle, and 
the houſes are well built and well-inhabited, 
and ver the market is but ſmall. Near this 
town corn, timber, and oak-bark are in great 
plenty; and they clear out at the cuſtom: houſe 
here trom 11 to 12,000 buſhels of grain every 
vear. There is a vaſt body of marcaſite up the 
river, with which copperas is made; and 
ſome think there are veins of copper-ore near 
it, Formerly it was famous for pearl-fiſhing, 
and there is ſtill plenty of pearl muſſels, but 
they are now neglected. It is 2294 miles N. 
W. of London. 

CO'NWYDD, a village in Merionethſhire, 
in N. Wales, with one fair, on October 21, 
for ſheep, horned cattle, and horſes, 

CO'NY, ſ. in Natural Hiſtory, a creature 
which burrows, and breecs in warrens; a 
rabbit, | 

To COO, v. n. \ formed from the ſound] 
to make a mournful noiſe like a dove, 

COOK, ſ. | coquus, ay | a perſon who pro- 
feſſes to dreſs victuals for the table, A ccd 
maid is a female employed in drefling victuals. 

: To COOK, V, A, [ coguo, Lat.] to prepare 
NO, Figuratively, to prepare any thing 
or a particular deſign, 


COOKER, J. the art of dreſſing vic- 
uals, 

COOL, a. [koelen, Belg. ] a leſſer degree of 
coldneſs; approaching to, or ſomewhat cold. 
Figuratively, free from anger or any violent 
pamon ; not over fond; indifferent; unaffect- 
ed with any paſſion or love. 

To COOL, v. 4. [42elen, Belg.] to leſſen 
heat, Neuterly, to loſe heat; to become leſs 

Nt, Figuratively, to become leſs eager by 
the impulſe of any paſſion or inclination. 
Pp LER, /. that which has the power 
vr « miniſhing or leſſening the degree of heat 


COP 


in any body; a veſſel made uſe of by brewers 
to cool their ſwect wort in. | 

| COO'LLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as to be 
between hot and cold. Figurativeiy, without 
heat or paſſion, | 


ceſſive heat and exceſſive. cold. Figuratively, 
applied to the paſſions, freedom from any vio- 
lent afteftion ; want of cordial love, or affec- 
tionate regard; indifference. b 
COOM, /. [4cume, Fr.] the ſoot that gathers 
over an oven's mouth; the matter which 
works out of the Wheels of carriages, ' 
COOMB, ſ. a dry meaſure containing four 
buſhels, ; q [ 
COOP, /. [H pe, Belg.] a veſſel for keepin 
liquor; a pen or incloſure to confine poultry in. 
To COOP, v. 4. to confine, ſhut up, or 
incloſe in a narrow compaſs. _. 2 
COOPEE'E, ſ. [coupee,” Fr.] the name of a 
particular ſtep or motion in dancing. 
COOPER, /. one who makes caſks, or any 
veſſel whoſe parts are held together by hoops; 
To CO-O'PERATE, v. n. | con and opera, 
Lat.] to labour with another, in order to per- 
fett or finiſh any work; to concur in produe- 
ing the ſame effect. | 
CO-OPERA'TION, F. the act by which 
two or more perſons or things contribute to 
promote the ſame end. 
CO-O'PER ATIVE, a. concurring to promote 
the ſame deſign, or produce the ſame effect. 
CO-OPERA'TOR, f. he that endeavours 
to promote the ſame end as others. 
CO-O'RDINATE, @. {con and ordinatus, 
Lat.] of equal rank, order, or degree with 
another, ; 
CO-O'RDINATEY, ad. in the ſame order, 
or rank, with another. ; 
CO-O'RDINATENESS, /. the ſtate of a 
thing of a degree or rank equal with another. 
CO-ORDINATION, /. the Rate of hold- 
ing the ſame rank or degree. 
COOT, or COOTE, . in Natural Hiſtory, 
a water- fowl, frequenting marſhes and fens. 
COP, /. [p, Sax.] the top; the top or 
head of any thing; or any thing riting-ta' a 
head or point, Hence a cop, vulgarly called a 
cock of hay. ' | 
CO'PAL, g. [Span.] a reſinous ſubſtance, 
pure, tranſparent, of a watery colour, and a 
fragrant ſmell. It flows out of the trunk of a 
tree by inciſion, is inflammable, difloluble in 
oil, and uſed in diſorders of the breaft. 
COPARCENERS, /. from con and parti- 
ceps, Lat.] ſuch as have equal portions in the 


” 


iſſue, in default of male, come equally to the 
lands of their anceſtor ; and by the cuſtom of 
gavel-kind in Kent, the father's lands, at bis 
death, are equally divided among all his ſons. 
CO PARTNER, /. one who has a ſhare 
in ſome common ſtock or affair; one who care 
ries on buſineſs in conjunction with another; 
one equally cyncerned and involved in the 
ſame 


COO'LNESS, fe a middle ſtate between - | 


inheritance of their anceitor : Thus, the female 


— — — 
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fame calamity, or enjoying the ſame advan- 
with another. 
COPA'R TNERSHIP, /. a ſtate wherein a 
perſon has an equal ſhare of the profits or loſs 
of trade, or is engaged in the ſame common de- 
with another. N 
COPA “VVA, ſ. [it is ſometimes written 
capivi, copivi, copaiba, capayva, cupayva] in 
Medicine, a gum which diſtils from a tree in 
the Braſils, and is made uſe of in diſorders of 
the urinary paſlages. 

COPE, /. [See Cop] any thing with which 
the head is covered ; an ornament worn by 
. prieſts, reaching from the ſhoulders to the 
feet; any thing ſpread over the head, as the 
To COPE, v. 3. to cover, or arch over. To 
reward; to give in return. To cope with, to 
contend with; to fight or combat; to oppoſe. 

CO'PEL, Sce CorrEL. f 

COPENHA GEN, a large, rich, and ſtrong 
town, or city, of Denmark, with a famous 
univerſity. There was a new palace built 
here in 37309, which is very magnificent; 
beſides which, there are two others, in which 
the king ſometimes reſides. be citadel is] 
a regular fort, defended by five good battionc, 
a double ditch full of water, and ſeveral ad- 
.vanced werks. The arſenal is furniſhed with 
naval ftores, ſufficient to fit out a whole 
fleet. The exchange of the Eaſt-India com- 


pany, their arſ-nal, the king's tables, the 


college, the orphan- houſe, the opera-houſe, 
and the military » ſchool, are all ſuperb 
ſtructures. The royal library contains above 
40, 00 manuſcripts and printed books, 
collected from all parts. The inhabitants 

are reckoned at about 60, oo, without count- 
ing the ſoldiers 2nd ſailors. Before the ter- 
zible fire in 1728, there were about 6000 
houſes, of which 3785 were reduced to aſhes, 
with a prodigious quantity of merchandize 
of all ſorts, It is above five milcs in circum- 
ference, and is ſeated on the caſtern ſhore of 
the Iſle of Zealand, upon a fine bay of the 
Baltic Sea, near the ſtreight called the Sound, 
It is 300 miles S. W. of Stockholm, 450 
N. W. of Vienna, 50 N. E. of London, and 
550 N. N. E. of Paris, Lon. 13. 2. E. lat. 

- £1, N. 
5 COPE'RNICAN-SYST EM, /.is that ſyſtem 
of the world wherein the ſun is ſuppoſed at reſt 
in the center, and the planets, with the carth, 
to move in ellipſes round him. The ſun and 
fears are here tuppoſed at reſt, and that diurnal 
motion which they appear to have from cait to 
weft, is imputed to the carth's motion from 
weſt to caſt, round its axis. 

COPHS, COPHTI1, | kofs, kofti] or COPTS, 
a name given to ſuch of the Chriſtians of Egypt 
as are of the ſect of the Jacobites, The Cophts 
have a patriarch, ſtiled the Patriarch of Alex- 
andria, having eleven or twelve biſhops under 
him, but no archbiſhop. The reſt of the cler- 


&y, whether ſecular or zegular, ate of the or- 
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der of St, Anthony, St. Paul 
each of whom * their ae r 
Cophts have ſeven ſacraments, viz = The 
the euchariſt, confirmation, ordination, 
faſting, and prayer. They deny the Hol 
to. proceed trom the Sun; 
three ecumenical councils, thoſe of Nice, C 
ſtantindple, and Epheſus. They allow * 
one nature, will, and operation in Jeſus ent of 
after the union of the humanity with boy” 
vinity. With regard to their diſcipline, th 4 
circumciſe their children before baptiſm ; - ey 
ordain deacons at five years of age ; they al 
of marriage in the ſecond degree, and put a - 
their wives, and eſpouſe others while the 11 
are living; they forbear to cat blood, and » 
2 in A apa 15 fire, which, according ty 
ame, they confer apply! | 
their 1— 5 or 1 meme, 
CO*PIER, /. one who tranſcribes a writi 
or imitates any coin or other original, Wig 


times uſed by way of reproach for a perſon that 
in ArchiteQur,, 


is a plagiary. 

CO ING, [<oppe, ir 
the upper tire of maſonry, which covers a wil. 
abundant; in great quantities; abounding in 
words or images; not confined. 

CO PIOU SLV, ad, plentifully; in great 
quantities; large; in a diffuſive manner, ape 
plied to ſtile or deſcriptions, 

CO'PIQUSNESS, /. plenty; abundance; 
great quantities of any thing; diffuſivenck; 
exuberance, 

CO'PPED, part. rifing or terminating in 
point at top. 

CO'PPEL, /. [ ſpelt likewiſe copel, cupel, and 
cuppel] [cuppe, Sax.] a veilel uled by aſſayen 
and refiners to tiy and refine their metals in, 

CO'PPER, ſ. [ koper, Belg. ] a hard bea; 
metal of a reddiſh coleur, heavier than iron or 
tin, but lighter than filver, lead, or gold; the 
hardeſt of all metals next to iron, and on that 
account mixed with filver and gold to ge 
them a proper degree of hardneſs ; it is mere 
liable to ruſt than any other metal; its dudti- 
lity is very great, and its divifibility prodi- 
gious; for, as Mr. Boyle obſerves, a ſingle 
grain of it diſſolved in an alkali, will ge a 
ſenſible colour to more than 500,000 times its 
weight of water. Copper alſo ſignifies a Jarge 
veſlel or boiler fixed in brick work, A copper 
plate is a thin piece of poliſhed copper, en- 
graved with ſome deſign. 

CO'PPERAS, /. a vitriolic ſubſtance, form- 
ed of an infuſion of copperas-ſtones, or gold- 
tones, in water, afterwards evaporated by ie 
It is made uſe of in dying wool and hats black, 
in making ink, in tanning. leather, in making 
oil of vitriol, and a kind of Spaniſh brown ict 

ainters. 
F CO'PPER-SMITH, /. a perſon who wakes 
veſſels formed of copper. * 
CO'PPERY, 3. containing copper; 


of copper, CO'P- : 


ptiſm, 
, Faith, 
y Gh 

they only alloy - 


| 


| 
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eaux, Fr.] low woods cut at ſtated 
cope) Lan wood, tag of under- wood, 
15 eppl E-DUST, ſ. powder uſed in _ 
ing metals, or the groſs parts ſeparated by the 
00% PLE-STONES, . lumps or fragments 
of one, broken from the adjacent cliffs, _ 
rounded by —_ bowled and tumbled to and tro 

ion of water. . 

by 8 [See Corrie] ſhort wood 
uſed for fewel 3 bruſn- wood. 

To COPSE, v. a. to preſerve under-wood, 

COPULA, ſ. [Lat.] in Logic, the verb 
which joins the two terms in an affirmative 
or negative propoſition 3 as, ** peverty makes 
2 man deſpiſed; where makes is the copula : 
« ng miſery is the object of choice; where is is 

opula, 
* "COPULATE, . 4. [copulo, Lat.] 
to unite, join, or link together. Neuterly, to 
come together, apphed to the commerce be- 
tween animals of different ſexes. f 

COPULA'TION, /. the embracing of the 
different ſexes. 

COPULATIVE, 'a. [ copulations, Lat.] a 
Grammatical Term, that ſignifies ſuch parti- 
cles or words in a language, that tie, join, and 
unite words or ſentences together. In Logic, 
thoſe propoſitions are called copulative, where 
the ſubje& and predicate are ſo linked together 
by copulative conj unci ions, that they may be all 
ſeverally affirmed or denied one of another. 

CO'PY, /. [copia, low Lat. ] a writing which 
confiſts of the ſubſtance of ſome other, and 1s 
wrote, word for word, from ſome original; an 
individual book, or manuſcript of an author; 
an inſtrument by which any thing is conveyed 
in law; a picture drawn from an original 
piece; a line or piece of writing for ſcholars to 
$0 by. A copy-book is a book of blank paper, 
wherein ſcholars learn writing, by endeavour: 
ing to imitate ſome piece given them by the 
waſter for that purpoſe. 

To CO'PY, v. 4. to tranſcribe a writing 
or book word for word; to imitate a detign er 
picture. Uſed neuterly with from, and ſome- 
times with after, before the object of imi- 
tation. 

COPYHOLD, g. in Law, a tenure by 
Which the tenant hath nothing to ſhew but the 
copy of the rolls made by the ſteward of the 
lord's court, This tenure the tenant holds in 
fome fort at the will of the lord, though not 
mply ſo, but according to the cuſtom of the 

nor, 

 COPYHOLDER, J. a perſon admitted a 
tenent of any lands or tenements in a manor 
witch have, time out of mind, been deviſeable 
to ſuch as will take the ſame by copy of court- 
n to the cuſtom of the ſaid 
To COQUET, ».a. [ coqveter, Fr.] to en. 


tertain withamorous diſcoutſe; to treat with 


COR 


CO/PPICE, [it is often written and pron. [an appearance of love, without any real affec- 


tion, Neuterly, to pretend the lover, | 

CO'QUETRY, , feogueterie, Fr.] a deſire 
of attracting the notice. of the other "ſex; an 
affection of love, expreſſed in advances, with- 
out being affected with that paſſion. 

COQUE'TTE,. .. [coquette, Fr.] a gay airy 
girl, who endeayours to attract the notice of 
the other ſex, and by an affectation of tender- 
neſs to engage a number of ſuitors merely from 
a principle of vanity, and without any incli- 
nation to a connubjal fate, 

CTR [ czorwgle, Brit. ] a boat uſed 
by the Welſh fiſhers, made of a frame of wicker 
work covered with leather, 

CORAL, ſ. [corallium, Lat.] a plant of 2 
ſtony nature, growing in the water. A coral is 
applied to the toy which is hung pendant from 
the waiſt of children, and confifts of a piece 
of coral ſet in gold or ſilver, adorned with bells, 
and having at the extremity a Wwhiſtle. 

CO'R ALLINE, «, | coral/inu:, Lat. ] confift- 
ing of coral ; reſembling coral, 

CORA'NT, ſ. courant, Fr.] a dance, con- 
ſiſting of a nimble and ſprightly motion. 

CO RBAN, /. [255p, Heb.] a word whieh 
ſignifies a gift, offering, or preſent made to 
God, or his teraple. When, among the Jews, 
a man had thus devoted all his fortune, he 
was forbidden to make uſe of it. If all that 
he was to give to his wife, or his father and 
mother, was declared Corban, be was no 
longer permitted to allow them neceffary ſub- 
ſiſtence. 

CORBE, a. [| courbe, Fr. ] crooked. 

CO'RBEILS, f. [corbeille, Fr.] in For- 
tification, little baſkets filled with carth, and 
uſed to ſhelter the men when firing at the 
beſiegers. | 

CO'RBEL, ſ. in Architecture, the repre- 
ſentation of à baſket. Alſo, a ſhort piece of 
timber, placed in a wall, with its end ſticking 
out fix or eight inches, as occaſion ſerves, in 
the manner of a ſhouldering piece, « 

CORBY, a town in Lincolnſhire, whoſe 
fairs are held Auguſt 26, and Monday before 
Oct. 10, for horſes and horned oattle; the 
market is on Thu: ſday. 

CORD, /. [corr, Brit. ] a tring made of hemp 
twiſted, generally applied to that which is com- 
poſed of ſeveral ſtrands. In Scripture, * The 
cords of the wicked,” are the ſnares with which 
they entangle the weak and innocent. © The 
cords of fin,” are the conſequences of crimes 
and bad habits, which are as it were bands, 
which it is almoſt impoſſible to break, ©« Let 
us caſt away their cerds from us, is to caſt off 
ſubſection, which, like cords, binds. and re- 
ſtrains, ©« To draw "iniquity with cerds of 
vanity,” are worldly profits, or pleaſurable als 
lurements, Which attract as ſtrongly as cords, 
© The cords of a man, ave ſuch mptives as 
are ſuited to man as à rational agent, and 
conſiſt in reaſons: and exhortatipns.. 4 Te 


itretch a line or cerd about a city, is to de- 
| moliſk 


{ 
f 
| 
| 
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moliſh it, or to lay it level with the ground. 
A cord of vod, is a quantity conſiſting of a 
pile of eight feet long, four high, and four 
broad, being ſuppoſed originally to be mea- 
ſured by a cord, 

To CORD, v. a. to bind or faſten ſeveral 
things together with a cord, 

CO'RDAGE, /. a quantity of cords ; the 
ropes of a ſhip. 

CO RDED, art. made of ropes, or cords. 
A corded fit is that whoſe ſurface is not level, 
but riſes in weals of the ſize of a ſmall ſtring 
er cord, 

CORDELVERS, [| Cordeleer: ] 9 [Fr.] a 
Franciſcan, or religious order of St. Francis; 
they wear a coarſe grey cloth, with a little cowl, 
or cloak of the ſame cloth, and a rope-girdle 
with three knots, from whence they take their 
name. They are enjoined to live in common. 
Thoſe who are admitted into the order are firſt 
to ſell all they have, and give it to the poor. 
The prieſts are to faſt from the feaſt of All 
Saints till the Nativity, 

CORDIAL, ſ. in Medicine, a draught or 
potion which encreaſes the ſtrength of the 
heart, or that which increaſcs the natural 
ftrength, by bringing the ſerum of the blood 
into a condition proper for circulation and nu- 
trition. Figuratively, any thing which occa- 
ons joy, gladneſs, or revives the ſpirits, 
CORDIAL, à. reviving; ftrengthening. 
Applied to the affeQions, fincere; hearty ; 
without hypocriſy. 

CORDIA'LITY, /. ſincere affection; free 
dom from hypocriſy. 

CO'RDIALLY, od. in a manner free 
from hypocriſy; in a ſincere and affectionate 
manner. 

CO'RDON, ſ. [Fr.] the ribbon worn by a 
knight or member of any order. In Fortifica- 
tion, 2 row of ſtones jutting out before the 
rampart and the baſis of the parapet. 

CORDWA'INER, ſ. [cordonnier, Fr.] a 

ſon who makes and ſells ſhoes, 

CORE, /. [cer, Lat.] the heart; the inner 
part of any thing. 

CORFE-CASTLE, a town of Dorſetſhire, 
with a market on Thurſdays, and two fairs, 


viz. on May 12, and October 19, for hogs and | 


toys. It is ſeated in a peninſula called Pur- 
beck, on a river, and 1n a barren ſoil between 
two hills, on one of which ſtands the caſtle. 
It has one church, and 130 houſes; governed 
by a mayor and aldermen, and ſends two mem - 
bers to parliament. It is 1204 miles W. by S. 
of London. 

CORFU), a conſiderable iſland of Europe, 
lying near the coaſt of Epirus, ſubje& to the 
Venetians, and the moſt important place they 
have in theſe parts; becauſe it commands the 
Adriatic Ses, for which reaſon they have al- 
ways here about 13 galleys, and ſeveral other 
veſſels. It formerly belonged 'to the kingdom 
of Naples; but the inhabitants ſubmitted to 


COR 


pital town is of the ſame name . 
wards the middle of the bs 2 
iſland, over-againſt Canina. dh 
_ 39. 40. N. 
ORIA'CEOUS, [ keridafpeous) a. Cee 
Lat.] conſiſting of, edel la Hr. 

CORIA'NDER, /, [coriandrum, lat) 
plant with a fibrous annual root; it hath 
umbellated flower, It is uſed in medicine 85 
carminative, and corrector to ſome cathartic, 

CORINTH, . [from a famous city in 
Greece of that name] a ſmall fruit common 
called a currant. The Corinthian erder, in Ard! 
tecture, is one of the five orders, and is the mot 
noble, rich, and delicate ef them all. The 
capital of this order is adorned with two roy; 
1 no ng which little talks ariſe, f 
which 16 volutes are for 
the abacus, 8 baren 

CORK, /. | or+, Belg.) in Botany, a ſpec; 
of oak, FA. is Wipp of its 2 
eight or ten years, and is ſo far from being 
injured thereby, that it is preſerved by tha 
means to an hundred years or more. Of the 
bark are formed bungs for barrels, and Ropple: 
for bottles, which likewiſe go by the name gf 
the tree, and are called corks, In Medicine, 
it is of ſervice ts ſtop bleeding, being n- 
duced th powder, and put into ſome aftringent 
liquor; when burned and mixed with the un- 
ee populneum, it is very proper for the 
piles. 

CO'RKING PIN, ſ. a pin of a large fie, 

ed. a, conſiſting of, or reſembling 
cork, | 

CO'RMOR ANT, ſ. [cormorant, Fr.] a bin 
that preys upon fiſh. A glutton. 

CORN, /. | corn, Sax. | the grain or ſeedsof 
plants, ſeparated from. the ſpica, or ear; one 
ſpecies of which is made into bread, Ther 
are ſeveral ſpecies of corn, ſuch as wheat, 
rye, and barley, millet and rice, oats, maize 
and lentils, peaſe, and a number of oth 
kinds, each of which has its uſefulnels 
* propeity, An excreſcence or horny 
ſubſtance growing on the toes, from crm, 
Lat. a horn, A ſingle particle of gunpowder, 
or ſalt. | 

To CORN, v. a. to form gunpowder into. 
grains or ſmall particles; to ſalt, or ſprinkle 
meat with ſalt; ſo uſed by the old Saxons. 

CORNE'LIAN, Sec CAk NEL10N- 

CO'RNEOUS, a, | corneus, Lat.] horny, 
reſembling horn. 

CORNER, ſ. [cornel, Brit.] an angle, 0! 
ſpace formed by the meeting of two walls, F- 
guratively, a ſecret or private place; the ext 
mities. 

CO'RNER-WISE, ad. from one carne 
to another; diagonally; with the corner in 
front. | | 
CO'RNET, ,. [cornette, Fr.] a horn, or w. 
fical wind inſtrument, vſed by the ancient, 
wat z à company or troop, perhaps as u 


Lon, 19, 3. E. 


the Venetians about the year 1386, The ca- 


23 had one cornet, An officer in the cor 
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he enſign or colours in the troop ; 
hird officer Oy 3 and 
za the abſence of the captain an 
— bracts in Farriery, is the loweſt 
rt of the paſtern of a horſe. ; ; 
PF CO'RNHILL, a village in the biſhoprick of 
Durham, with one fair, on December 6, for 


edlars goods. 
f CO RNICE, /[. [ 
ture, the uppermoſt 


who bears t 
he is the t 


corniche, Fr.] in Architec- 
member of the entablature 
mn, or that which crowns the order; 
Aber all little projectures of maſonry or 
joinery, where there are no columns, as the 
cornice of a chimney, of a beaufet, &c, Cor- 
nice-ring, in Gunnery, the next ring to the 
muzzle-ring backwards, : 
CORNICULATE, a. [corniculatus, Lat.] 
In Botany, applied to ſuch plants as, after each 
flower, produce many horned pods, called 
ſlique, Corniculate flwers are ſuch hollow 
gowers as have a kind of ſpur, or little horn on 
their upper part. 
CORNTFIC, a. 
horns. 5 
CORNVGEROUS, a. horned ; bearing, or 
having horns. 
CORNUCO'PIA, f. [Lat.] among the 
Ancients, a horn, out of which a plenty of all 
things was ſuppoled to grow. It is generally 
the charaReriſtic of the goddeſs of plenty, and 
deſcribed in the form of a large horn, adorned 
ith flowers, and filled with fruits, 
To CORNU'TE, v. 4. [cornutas, Lat.] to 


onfer or beſtow horns. 
[cornutus, Lat.] 


productive of, or making 


CORNU'TED, part. 
zrafted with horns; horned 3 cuckolded. 
CORNU'TO, /. a cuckold. 

CO'RNWALL, an Engliſh county, ſur— 


which joins to Devonſhire, from which it 
ſeparated by the river Tamer. It 1s 75 
niles in length, and 26 in breadth, bur 


nd. It contains 25,620 houſes, 165,060 
habitants, 161 pariihes, 27 market-towns, 
pd ſends 44 members to parliament, It 
remarkable for the ſtannaries, where they 
et tin, and to theſe belong particular 
us, immunities, and privileges. An! 
ere are particular places which have the 
dinage of tin, to which all the tin muſt be 
rried to be ſtamped, The other commo- 
ues are, blue ſlate, corn, fruits, cattle, and 
little ſilver. Sometimes a fort of diamonds 
is been found here, but not ſo hard as the 
ue, This county was one of the places to 
hich the ancient Britons retreated, whoſe 
suage they retained for a conſiderable 
me, but is now almoſt extinct, unleſs at two 
three pariſhes near the land's end. The 
us generally hilly and rocky, covered with 
. though there are many fruit- 

» particulary near the fea, which 
J manure with ſea-weeds, and fat. ſand. 


2 


rows narrower gradually towards the land's 


ounded on all ſides by the ſea, except to the |ployed for the king and crown. 
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high winds and forms. It has the title of 
a duchy, and the king's eldeſt ſon is duke of 
Cornwall. 

CO'RNY, a. horny, ſtrong, or hard like 
horn; producing grain or corn. 

CORO'LLARY, /. {corollarizm, Lat.] an 
uſeful conſequence drawn from ſomething 
which is proved or demonſtrated. 

COROMA'NDEL, the coaſt ſo called, is 
the caſtern coaſt of the peninſula on this ſide 
the Ganges, in Afia, It is bounded on the 
N. by Golconda, on the E. by the bay of Ben- 
gal, on the S. by Madura, and on the W. by 
Biſnagar, though ſome geographers give it dif- 
ferent bounds, The country is fertile, healthy, 
and pleaſant. The bulk of the people are 
Gentoos, and they have various manutaftures 
of cotton- cloth. 

CORONA, ſ. [Lat.] in Architecture, a 
large, flat, ſtrong member of a cornice, fo 
called from its crowning not only the cornice, 
but likewiſe the whole order; the French 
term it the larmier, and the common workmea 
the drip, 

CO*RONAL. /.[ from corona, Lat. ] a crown; 
a garland, Adjectively, that which belongs to 
the crown or top of the head, The coronal 
future, in Anatomy, is the firſt of the cra- 
nium, which reaches acroſs from one temple 
to the other, 

CO'RONARY, a. [ coronarius, Lat. ] relat- 
ing to, or ſeated on, the crown of the head. 
In Anatomy, applied to thoſe arteries which 
furniſh the ſubſtance of the heart with blood, 

CORONA'TION, F. the act or ſolemaity 
of crowning a king. 

CO'RONER, /. an ancient officer of this 
kingdom, ſo called, becauſe he is wholly em- 
Coroners are 
coniervators of the peace in the county where 
they are elected, being uſually two ter each 
county. Their authority is judicial and mini- 
ſterial : jadicial, where a pecſon comes to a 
violent death; to take and enter up appeals of 
murder, pronounce judgment on outlawries, 
Kc. The miniſterial power is, when the 
coroner executes the king's writ, on exception 
taken to the ſheriff, His authority does not 
terminate on the demile of the king, as that of 
Judges, &c. does, who act by the king's com- 
miſſion; on default of ſherifts, coroners are to 
impannel juries, and to return iſſues on juries 
not appearing. 

CO'RONET, . [ from corona, Lat.] an in- 
ferior crown worn by the nobility; that of a 
duke is adorned with ſtrawberry leaves; that of 
a marquis with leaves and pearls placed inter- 
changeably; that of an carl with the paris 
raiſed above the lea es; that of a viſcount is 
ſurrounded with pearls only; and that of a'ba- 
ron has only four pearls. 5 2 

CO'RPORA L, /.| caporal, Fr. ] in the army, 
an inferior, and the loweſt officer in the foot, 
who commands one of the divisons, places 
ang relieves cemigels, keeps good order, and 


* 


ur is pretty healthy, though ſubjeet to 


— 


receives 


1 
1 
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* reg eo the cos 4 aac on Ce — 
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. aQ of re-uniting ſpirits inta a body, reſembling 


fleſuy; abounding in fat and fleſh, - 
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receives the word of the inferiors that paſs by 
his corps. On board ſhip, an officer, who has 
the charge of ſetting the watch and centries, 
and relieving them: he ſees that all the ſoldiers 
and failors keep their arms neat and clean, 
teaches them how to uſe them, and has a mate 
under him. 

CO'RPORAL, 2. [corporel, Fr.] relating 
to the body, in Divinity and Philoſophy. 
When uſed in oppoſition to ſpirit, or its affec- 
tions, is ſtiled and ſpelt co:poreal, and then 
fignifies materia/. 

CORPORA'LITY, ſ. the quality of con- 
fiſting of body, cr matter. 

CORPORALLY, ad. in a ſenſible or mu- 
terial manner; bodily. 

CORPORATE, 4. ſ[corporatus, Lat.] 
united into a body or community. 

CO'RPORATENESS, F. the ftate of a 
body corporate or community. 

CORPORA'TION, g. a body politic, au- 
thorized by preſcription, patent, charter, or 
by act of parliament, to have a common ſeal, 
one head officer or more, able, by their com- 
mon conſent, to grant or receive in law any 
thing within the compaſs of their charters; 
and to ſve, and be ſued, even as one man. 

ations are either ſpiritual or temporal: 
Spiritual, as biſhops, deans, archdeacons, par- 
ſons, vicars, &c. Temporal, as mayar, com- 
monalty, bailiff, burgeſſes, &c. And ſome 
are of a mixed nature, and compoſed of tem- 
poral and ſpiritual perſons, ſuch as heads of 
colleges, and boſpitals. 

CO'RPORATURE, ſ. [from corpus, Lat.] 
the ſtate of being em hodied. 

CORPO'REAL, 3. [corpereus, Lat.] con- 
Giting of matter or body, oppoſed to ſpiritual. 

CORPOREIT , /. the quality of a thing 
which has a body. 

CORPORIFICA'TION, /. the act of giving 
a body to a thing, or rendering 1t the object of 
the touch or other ſenſes. In Chemiſtry, the 


that which they had before their being raiſed 
into ſpirits, 

To CORPO'RIFY, v. 4. to thicken or ga- 
ther into a body. 2 

CORPS, [uſually pron. 137] f. [Fr.] a 
body or collection of ſoldiers. In Architecture, 
that part which projects or ſtands out from a 
wall, and ſerves as a ground for ſome decora- 
tionor ornament, 

CORPSE, /. [ corpus, Lat.] the body, uſed 
in contempt ; a dead body; a carcaſe, 

CO'RPULENCE, or CO'RPULENCY, . 
[ corpulentia, Lat.] bulkineſs of a body; fatneſs ; 
Erofaeſs, The moſt extraordinary inſtance 

rhaps of fatneſs ever known, was that of 
Edward Bright, of Malden in Eſſex, who, 
dying in Nov. 1750, weighed 616 pounds; his 
waiftcoat, with great eaſe, was buttoned round 
ſeven men of ordinary fize, 4 

COU'RPULENT, 2. [corpulentus, Lat.] 


COR 


CORPUS CHRISTI, . a f#.: 
the next Thurſday afrer Think ey 
_— in honour'of the euchariſt 0 h 
allo one of the colleges j We 
oa ses in Oxford is deli 

CO RPUSCLE, /. [corpuſculum, l 
Phyſics, a minute a mk 12 
which a natural body is compoſed or may 

CORPU'SCULAR, or CORPUsoy, * 
RIAN, a. belonging to atoms, . 


particles of bodies. The e the ir 


[ . 
corpuſcular, philoſopby is that hg, 
vaurs to explain the phznomena of 
by the motion, reſt, or poſition of the — 


puſcles, or minute particles of whi 
conſiſt. which boli 


To CORRA DE, v. a. 
rub off; to wear away, 
together, 

CORRADIA'TION, 
rays 1n one point, 

To CORRECT, v. 4. [ corre? 
to puniſh a perfon for a Ark, in dne 2 
him amend. To give a perſon notice of h. 
og In I to counteract, or leſſen 
the force or ill qualities of one inoreg; 
another. ks . 

CORRE'CT, a. [ correfus, Lat. ] that which 
is perfect; freed from errors or miſtakes, 

CORRECTION, /. puniſhment for faul 
. s 
in order to produce amendment ; an amen. 
ment; reprehenhon ; cenſure ; or notice of x 
fault. In Medicine, the leſſening any quali 
of an ingredient, by joining it with one of op- 
poſite qualities. x 

CORRECTIVE, a. having the power of 
counteracting any bad qualities, 

CORRECTIVE, F. that which has the 
power of altering or counteracting any bad qua- 
lity; limitation; reſtriction, applied to the 
ſenſe of words, 

CORRE'CTLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as to 
be free from faults ; exaCtly. 

CORRE'CTNESS, /. perfection, arifng 
from frequent and accurate alterations, 

CORRE'CTOR, ſ. he who amends 4 
verſun by means of puniſhment. In Prin- 
ing, the perſon who examines and alters the 
errors of the compoſitor in the proots. 1n 
Medicine, an ingredient in. a compoſition, 
which guards againſt, or abates the force df 
another. . 

To CO'RRELATE, v. . [from eo and 
relatus, Lat.] to have a mutual or reciprock 
relation to one another, as father and fon, 

CO'RRELATE, /. one that ſtands in 1 
oppoſite relation, as father and ſon. 

CORRE'LATIVE, 3. having a reciproc 
relation, ſo that the exiſtence of the one de 
pends on the exiſtence of another. 

CORRE'PTION, /. | correptum, Lats] - 

f, chiding, reprehenſion, 2 

To CORRESPO'ND, v. 2. [3 10 

ſpondeo, Lat.] to anſwer; to mateh; 10! 


[ corrads, Lat,] t 


J. the conjundicn d 


| 


BY to 
8 be proportionate, or adequate n 


COR 


acquajntance with another by ſend- 


keep vp an 


iving letters. 
us K EsbO DEN E, er CORRE- 
g pO N DENC V, . [from can and reſpondeo, 


reement; the matching or fitting 
7 Ry together ; an intercourſe kept up 
0 letter; friendſhip; intercourſe, or commerce. 
'CORRESPO'NDENT, J. a perſon with 
hom commerce is carried on, or intelligence 
1 t, by mutual meſſages or letters. 
CORRESPONDENT) a. ¶ con and reſpondeo, 
Lat.] ſoiting; fitting; agreeing; anſwering. 

CU'RRIDOR, . [Fr.] in Fortification, a 
road or way, about twenty yards broad, along 
the edge of a ditch, without ſide, encompaſſing 
the whole tortification, called lIikewue the 
covert <vay, In Architecture, a gallery, or 
Jong aile, round a building, leading to ſeveral 
chambers at a diſtance from each other, 

CO'RRIGIBLE, 2. from corrigo, Lat.] 
that which may be altered for the better; that 
which is a proper object of puniſhment ; cor- 
tective; or having the power of amending any 
error, fault, or bad quality, 
CORRO'BORANT),' part. [ corroborans, 
Lat.] having the power of ſtrengthening or 
giving ſtrength. 

To CORRO'BORATE, wv. a. to confirm 
an aſſertion; to ſtrengthen or make ſtrong. 

CORROBORA'TION, the act of 
ſtrengthening; the confirmation or eſtabliſhing 
a truth by ſome additional proof. 

CORRO'BORATIVE, a. having the power 
| of increaſing ſtrength, or of ſervice in parti- 
cular bodily weakneſſes, 

To CORRO DE, v. a. [ corrodo, Lat. ] to eat 
away by degrees, applied to the action of a 
liquor on ſome ſolid body; to prey upon; to 
conſume, or wear away by degrees. 

CORRO'DENT, part. [ corrodens, Lat.] 
having the power of ſeparating the particles of à 
body, applied to the effect of ſome menſtruum, 
or fluid, on ſolid bodies. 

CORROSIBLLIT Y, g. the poſſibility of 
being corroſible; the poſlibility ot having its 
particles divided by ſome menſtruum. 

CORRO'SIBLE, a, [from cor rode, Lat.] 
that which may have its particles conſumed, or 
ſeparated by ſome menſtruum, 


J. 


95 CORRO'SIBLENESS, /. the quality of 

of being liable to have its particles ſeparated by a 
menſtruum. 

nd . CORRO'SION, . the diſſolution or ſepara- 

cl tion of the partieles of a bod 


n of y by an acid or 
Aline liquor or menſtruum. N 
CORRO'SIVE, a. having the power of in- 
awating itſelf between, and ieparating the 
Particles of a body; having the power of fret- 
nes vexing, or of making a perſon uneaſy or 


angry. 
te· of OAROSIVE, J. that which has the owes 
P owe ning, eaung, or Waſting away; that 


© the power of 
or 2endering a perſon un 


CORRO'SIVELY, 


fretting, giving pain, 
eaſy. 


ad, in the manner of, 


l 


COR 
or like a corroſive; hawing the quality of a 
corroſive. 

CORRO'SIVENESS, /. the quality where- 
by a fluid infinuates itſelf between the pores of 
a ſolid body, ſeparates them, or waſtes icaway. 

CO'RRUGANT, part. [ corrugans, Lat.] 
having the power of wrinkling, or contracting 
into wrinkles. 

To CO'RRUGATE, v. 4. [| corruge, Lat.] 
to wrinkle, þ 

CORRUGA'TION, /. the act of drawing 
[or contracting into wrinkles, 

To CORRU'/PT, wv. 3. [ corruptusy Lat.] 
to alter the quAitics of a body by putrifying. 
Figuratively, to engage a perſon to do ſome- 
thing contrary to his inclination or conſcience 
by bribes or money; to ſpuil; to vitiate, or 
render bad. Neuterly, to grow rotten, ' 

CORRU'PT, a. | corruptus, Lat.] vicious; 
void of moral goodneſs; loſt to piety ; biaſſed 
by bribes. Tainted; rotten 3 applied to 
things, | | 

CORRU'PTER, /. that which putrifies, 
or taints, One who, by il} example, or baſe 
motives, ſeduces a perſon to vice, 

CORRUPTIBPFLITY, /. the poſſibility of 
being corrupted, putrificd, or rendered worſe. 

CORRU*'PTIBLE, a. tha: which may be 
putrified or grow rotten ; that which may be 
deſtroyed or rendered vicious. 

CORRU'PTION, F. [| corruptio, Lat.] the 
action whereby the body loſes all its properties 
or qualities for a certain time, or whereby its 
form is altered, and its qualities changed from 
what they were before; rottenneſs. In Mo- 
rality, a change from virtue to vice. In Pa- 
litics, a ſtate wherein perſons act only from 
lucrative motives; the means by which any 
perſon may be rendered vicious; or a thing 
may be made rotten. In Surgery, the matter 
contained in an ulcer or wound, called pas by 
practitioners. In Law, the taint which grows 
to a perſon or his heirs, on account of his hav- 
ing been guilty of felony or treaſon. 
CORRU'PTIVE, 3. having the power or 
quality of rendering tainted or rotten, 
CORRU'PTLESS, a. that which cannot 
he corrupted, 

CORRU'PTNESS, ſ. the quality or ſtate 
of a corrupted body; vice. | 
CO'RSAIR, . [Fr.] an armed veſſel, 
which plunders merchaats veſſels ; a pirate. 
CORSE, /. [corps, Fr. ] a poetical word for 
a carcaſe or dead body. 

CO'RSELEF, f. [cerſelet, Fr.] a little at- 
mour for the fore part ot the body, | 
CO'RSHAM, a town in Wiltſhire, whoſe 
fairs are held March 7, and Sept. 4, for herned 
cattle, ſheep, and hurſes. _ A 
CORSICA, a large iſland in ghe Mediter - 
ranean Sea, about 88 miles in length, and,go 
in breadth, The air is very unwhoteſome, 
and the land hilly, full of ftenes, and culti- 
vated very poorly; however, the va'leys pro- 


duce Wheat; and the bills fruits, viz, olives, 
X ige, 


COS 


COU 


Age, grapes, almonds and cheſnuts. There is] COSMO'POLITE, or COS 
a nage of mountains which divides the iſland | /. a citizen of the world . on OPOLITA 


into two parts, the N. and 8. The capital is 
Baſtia. it belongs to the French. 

CO'RSLE-HEATH, a town in Wiltſhire, 
whoſe fair is kept the firſt Monday in Auguſt, 
For cattle, horſes, and cheeſe, 

CO'RTICAL, a. | from cortex, Lat.] bar- 
ky; belonging to the outward part of any 
thing. In Anatomy, the cortical ſubſtance of 
the brain is its exterior part, 

CO'RTICATED, a. | corticatus, Lat.] re- 
ſembling the bark of a tree. 

CO'RTICOSE, a. | corticoſus, Lat.] full of 
bark. 

CORVU'SCANT, part. | coruſcens, Lat. ] glit- 
tering by flaſhes; flaſhing. 

CORUSCA'TION, /. | coruſcatio, Lat.] a 
quick, ſudden, and ſhort darting of ſplendor ; 
a flaſh, a glittering light. 

CO'RWEN, a village of Merionethſhire, in 
N. Wales, 10 miles N. E. of Bala, with five 
fairs, on March 12, May 24, July 27, Oc- 
tober 10, and December 26, all for ſheep, 
Horned cattle, and horſes. 

CORY'MBIATED, 2. [from corymbus, 
— in Botany, abounding or garniſhed with 
bunches of berries. 

CORYMBTFEROUS, a. [corymbus and 
Fero, Lat.] bearing fruit or berries in bunches. 

CORY*'MBUS, . [Lat.] in Botany, a 
found cluſter of berries, like thoſe of the ivy, 
applied to ſuch plants as have a compound diſ- 
cous flower, without any down adhering to 
their ſeeds. | n 

COSE CAN T, ſ. in Geometry, the ſecant 
of an arch which is the complement ot another 
arch to 90 degrees. 

CO'SIER, /. [from couſer, old Fr.] a 

botcher; a low - lived perſon. A word of con- 
rempt. 
CO'SINE, ſ. in Geometry, the part of the 
diameter intercepted between the center and 
the right fine, and always equal to the fine of 
the complement of the arch, 

COSME'TIC, 2. [xe7paz7in3;, Gr.] hav- 
ing the power of improving the perfonal charms 
de iutifying, or h-ightening beauty. 

COSMIC AL, a. [H, Cr. ] relating 
to the world. In Aſtronomy, riſing together, 
or in the ſame degree of the ecliptic with the 
fun. 

CO'SMICALLY, ad. at the ſame time with 
the ſun. 

COSMO'GONY, ſ. [ x«;40; and im, Gr. ] 
the riſe, origin, or creation of the world. 

COSMO'GRAPHER, f. | x45 pac; and ypa- 
, Gr.] one who compoſes a deſcription of 
the relation, fitneſs, figure, and diſpoſition of 
all the parts of the world. 

COSMO'GRAPHY, ſ. { i740; and ye, 
Or.) a deſcription of the ſeveral parts of the 
world ; or the art of delineating its ſeveral bo- 
dics according to their magnitudes, motions, 
relations, &c, It conſiſts of geography and aſ- 


: ; "Wh ts | 
in all companies, and in all county: at home 


CO'SSACKS, a people i wN 
fines of Poland, Ruff, — Jr. . 
They are divided into ſeveral branche, .. 
hve on huſbandry, fiſhing, and their ; 
but rob their neighbours as often as the tle 
opportunity. Their religion is a ird 2 
Paganiſm, Mahometaniſm, and brig: ws 
They are large and well made, have pa 
brown hair, and aquiline nofes ; the v fa 
are handforne, well ſhaped, and Very co ry 
_ a af p * 
a 5. keft, Belg. the r} 

ney given = the Fry,” of a thing ; Des 
expence. Figuratively, f. , 
ury 3 loſs; Formations . = 
To COST, v. n. ſpreter and participle pre. 


ter coſt] [ coufler, F 7 to be purchaſed 6 
9 


1 a particular ſum. 
O'STAL, «. from ; 
te the ribs, ITY belonging 
a 1 a — head or ſkull, In Car. 
ening, a round bu apple, f 
ſembling the head. Go v1 8 N 
| 3 a. La bene Lat.] bound ig 
the body; going ſeldom to tool, Figurati 
1 e 
CO'STIVENESS, ſ. in Medicine, a pre- 
ternatural detention of the excrements, attend- 
ed with a difficulty of diſcharging them. 
CO'STLINESS, /. ſumptuouſneſs ; expen- 
fiveneſs ; the great value, or ſum required for 
the purchaſe of a thing. 


CO STIL. V, @. requiring a large ſum, * 


much money for its purchaſe ; expenſive, Fi- 
guratively, rare ; valuable, 

CO'STUME, /. among Painters, denvtes 
that every. figure in a piece of painting mult be 
drawn in its proper eharaQter, 

' COT, COTE, or COAT, at the end of 
names of places, come generally from the 
Saxon cet, a cottage, 

COT, /. cet, Sax. ] a hut; a cottage. 
| COTA'NGENT, ſ. in Geometry, the un- 
gent of an arch which is the complement of 
another to go degrees. 

COTE'MPORARY, 2. from con and tem- 
pus, Lat.] living at the ſame time with another, 

CO'T-LAND, ſ. land belonging to a cottage, 

CO'T-QUEAN, /. a perſon who officioulj 
concerns himſelf with women's affairs, Cat, ts 
abbreviation, is only in ule. 

CO'TTAGE. Se: Cr. ; 

CO'TTAGER, /. one who dwells in a hut 
or cottage, In Law, one who lives on à cm- 
mon, without paying rent, and without 4 
lands of his own, 

COTTON, /. [coton, Fr. ] the down of i 
fruit of the cotton- tree. Col en likewiſe ſignt- 
fies a coarſe kind of cloth made of its thre 
when ſpun. 

To COUCH, v. n. [ coucber, Fr.] to lie os 
on a bed; to lie down on the knees ben | 


tronotfiy, 4 


; 


Se K . © „ „% a A oo 08 
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mw ty wy A. 
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c O 
ſts; to lie in wait, or ambuſh; 
asa ſtratum; to Hoop or ſink 
h preſſute of a heavy burthen, 
fear, or or. z to mea, 
tiſe; to urge by way of 1mpiication z 
N ene ede by way T7 analogy or indirectly ; 
to incline a ſpear in à proper poſture for attack, 
In Surgery, to depreſs, or take off a film, 
which obſirvAs the fight, called 1mproperly; 
coucbing the eye, or 1 a patient, inſtead 
[ dtaract. 
I, 7. a long ſeat 'furniſtied with a 
mattraſs, on which people lie down for repoſe 
or eaſe ; 2 layer or ſttatum. 
COU'CHANT), Ledien ö 
down; ſquatting. In Heraldry, applied to the 
pofture of a beaſt lying with his belly on the 
ecound, his legs bent under bim, and his head 
| looking upwards. ; 
4K COU'CHEE, [kogſhee] .. [Fr.] the time of 
going to bed, oppoſed to levee. 
COU'CHER, .. one who couches perſens 
for cataracts; an oculift. 
COVE, ſ. {from couwrir, Fr. ] a ſmall creek 
or bay; a ſhelter, or cover. 
CO'VENANT, /. [conventum, Lat.] an 
agreement between two perſons. 2D 
To CO'VENANT, v. u. to bargain; to 
agree, or ſtipulate; to agree with a perſon on 
certain conditions, | 
COVENANTE'E, ſ. in Law, one who is 
a party to an agreement, or covenant, 
COVENA'NTER, /. one who makes an 
agreement with another, 
CO'VENOUS, 4. in Law, fraudulent ; 
with an intention to deceive or cheat. 
CO'VENTRY, a town in Warwickſhire, 
which, with Litchfield, is a biſhop's ſee. Its 
market is on Friday, and the fairs are on May 
2, tor horſes, cows, and ſheep; on Friday in 
Trinity-week for flannels, linen and wooj- 
len; and the firſt day they repreſent the lady 
| Godiva on horſeback; and on Nov. 1, for 
linen, woollen, and horſes. It is a city and 
county, containing 19 villages and hamlets, 
and governed by a mayor, two bailiffs, ſheriffs, 
19 aldermen, and other officers. It holds 
plea for all actions, has a gaol for felons, as 
well as debtors; and ſends two members to 
parliament, It comprehends 10 wards, 3 pariſh- 
churches, 2 of which have very lotty ſpires, 
and were ſurrounded with ſtrong walls, which 
vere demoliſhed by the order of King Charles 
II. in 1662. It has a grammar-{chool, with 
three maſters, and exhibitions for both Uni- 
"ny and another free ſchool for poor boys, 
eral hoſpitals, as, one for ten old 


applied to bea 
to lay under 
down, throug ] 
or through pain, 


part. [Fr.] lying 


Fa den another for 20 blue- coat boys, a third 
4 or 3 married couples, and a fourth in Weſt- 
of ochard-fireet, In the market-place ſtood the 

Atlieſt croſs in England, it being 66 feet 
* Nied, and adorned with the ſtatues of ſeveral 
— N oute, but it has deen lately taken down. This 
10 3 is of great extent; but the houſes being 

«Ry very old, and chiefly buik with wood 


C O 


and plaiſter, with tories projecting over each 
other, make but an indifferent appearance. It 
has a conſiderable manufacture in ſtuffs, par- 
ticularly tammies, as alſo ribbands, and hag 
the title of an carldom, It is 91 miles N. W. 
of London. 

To COVER, v. a. [convrir, Ft. ] to ſpread, 
or overſpread with ſomething; to conceal uns 
der ſomething; to hide by falſe appearances, or 
ſpecious pretexts;z to overwhelm or bury; to 
conceal, as in a wrapper, from human ſight 
to incubate; to brood on; to copulate with 
the other ſex, applied to horſes, To wear a 
hat, of other covering on the head, 

COVER, ſ. that v hich is ſpread over ano. 
ther. Figuratively, concealment; a ſpecious 
pretence to conceal. or hide a perſon's deſignsg 
uſed with for. Alſo, ſhelter; a place free 
trom danger, uſed with under. » 

CO'VERING, /. dreſs; any thing ſpread 
over another. 

CO'VERLET, .. [couvrelit, Fr.] the upper- 
molt part of the bed-cloaths ; or an ornamental 


covering thrown over the reſt of the bed- 
cloaths. 


CO'VERT, f. convert, Fr.] a ſhelter, or 
place of defence 


. danger, a thicket, or 
hiding- place. 


CO'VERT, 3. [ convert, Fr.] ſheltered z not 
open, or expoſed. Figuratively, ſecret ;- pri- 
vate; concealed by ſome fair pretext, or ſpe- 
cious appearance. In Law, under protection 
or ſhelter z hence femme couverte, is uſed fora 
martied woman. Covert woy, in Fortification, 
a ſpace of ground level with the field on the 
edge of the ditch, three er four fathom broad, 
ranging round the Half moons, or other works. 

CO'VERTLY, ad. in a ſecret, cloſe, pris 
vate, or indice& manner. 

CO'VERTNESS, ſ. the quality of being 
hidden, unperceived, indirect, or inſidious. 

CO'VERTURE, /. ſhelter; defence agaĩnſt 
any danger or inconvenience, Figuratively, 4 
ſpecious pretext or appearance to conceal a bad 
deſign, In Law, the tate or condition of a 
married woman, | 

To CO'VET, v. 4. [cervoiter, Fr.] to de- 
fire vehemently what a perſon is not poſſeſſed 
of; to proſecute, or endeavour to acquire with 
great eagerneſs, Neuterly, to have a firong 
and violent &efire, Rats 

COVETABLE, a. that which is proper ot 
fit, ot worthy to be deſired ot wiſtted fr. 

To CO VET, a. [convoiteux, Fr. ] excef« 
ſively defirous of; inordinately eazer after the 
acquiring and preſerving of money; avaricious, 
in a bad ſenfe. Defirous, fond, or 2 
poſſeſs, uſed in a god ſenſe; _ e 

_CO'VETOUSLY, ad. in a greedy; vu- 
ricious manner. | | 
— CO'VETOUSNESS, /. the quality of being 
1nordinately fond of money, or eager after gains 

CQVEY, J. [courde, Fr.] a batch; or an 
old bird with her young ; a number or collection 
"ay birds near one another, 5.50 

. CQUCH, 


| 
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., COUGH, [ef J. [tucb, Belg.] In Medi- 
cine, a convullive motion of the diaphragm, 
muſcles of the larynx, thorax, and abdomen, 
violently ſhaking and expelling the air drawn 
into the lungs by inſpiration, 

To COUGH, [J v. . [Lachen, Belg.] 
to have the diaphragm or lungs convulſed by 
the irritation of ſerous humours, which. they 
endeavour to expel, and by that means cauſe a 
noife like an exploſion; to make a noiſe in 
endeavouring to diſcharge the trachea or lungs 
of the lymph with which it is overcharged, 
on account of the ſtoppage of perſpiration. Ac- 
tively, to eject or clear by coughing, ufed with 


| 


 o'UGHtR, [4k;Fer] |. a perſon affected 
with a cough, 

CO'VIN, or CO'VINE, ſ. [from conwenrir, 
Fr.] an agreement betwecn two or more, in 
order to cheat a perſon. 

CO'VING, /. from convrie, Fr.] in Build: 
ing, applied to houſes projecting over the ground 
plot, or the turned prejecture arched with 
timber, lathed and plaſtered. 

COULD, [commonly pron. koed] [ the preter- 


imperie& of CAN] was able; or had in my 


ow er to. 

CO'ULTER, /. feulter, Lat.] the ſharp 
iron which cuts the earth, perpendicular to 
the plongh- ſhare. 

CO'UNCIL, , {cencilium, Lat. J an aſſembly 
met together to con der, examine, or deliberate 
on any ſubject, C:mmoen-council is a court 
wherein are made all bye-laws that bind the 
citizens. It conſiſts, like the parliament, of 
two parts, the upper and the lower; the upper 
is compoſed of the lord- mayor and aldermen, 
and the lower of a number of common- coun- 
cil-men choſen by the ſeveral wards, as repre- 
ſentatives of the body of citizens. Privy- 
ceuncil may be called the primum mobile of 
the civil government of Great Britain, bearing 

art of that great weight of it, which other 
wiſe would lie too heavy upon the king. It is 
compoſed of perſons eminent for their political 
knowledge, the number of whom is at the 
ſovercign's pleaſure, who are bound by oath 
to advife the king to the beſt of their judg- 
ment, with all the fidelity and ſecrecy that 
becomes their ſtation, Ceobinet-counci/, a ſcled 
number choſen out of the privy-council, with 
whom his majeſty determines ſuch matters 
as are moſt im portant, and require the utmoſt 
ſecrecy, Council of car is an aſſembly of the 
principal officers of an army of fleet, con- 
vened. by the general or admiral to concert 
meaſures for their conduct in their reſpective 
operations. Occumenical or general council is 
an aſſembly which repreſents the whole body of 
the univerſal church. The Romaniſts reckon 
eighteen of them; Bullinger fx; Dr. Pri- 
deaxux, ſeven; and Biſhop Beveridge, eight, 
ſince the time of Conſtantine the firſt Chriftian 
emperor. Provincial ccuncil, an aſſembly of 
the prelates of a province under their n. etro - 


W 


90 
—— Ta. 


my * 


COU 


palitan. National council is the aſſem 
the ptelates In a nation under thei 
metropolitan, 

CO'UNCIL-BOARD, ,. a ta 
matters of ſtate are taken into co 

CO'UNSEL, ſ. [corfilium, Lat 
reQion 3 deliberation ; 
ſcheme; deſign. Keri. 
at the bar, an abbreviation bf 3 

g To COUNSEL, v. 4. | conſeiller Fr 
give advice, or inform a perſon of the he 8 
vantageous way ot regulating any point i * 
conduct, or ordering any particular n 1 
to adviſe any particular meaſure, 5 

CO'UNSELLABLE, a. r 
advice or perſuaſion of n t0talbe ih 

CO*UNSELLOR, ſ. one who gives advice 
to, or endeavours to perſuade another 
fidant. Figuratively, one whe: 
is to adviſe in matters of ſtate. 
perſon who is conſulted on any di 
ing in any writing, who pleads at 
has been admitted as a barriſter, 

CO'UNSELLORSHIP, 7, the office or poſt 
of counſellor. 

To COUNT, v. a. | compter, Fr.] to num. 
ber, or tell; to reckon; to eſteem; to 2c. 
count, or look upon in any particular light; to 
impute or charge, uſed with to. Neuterly, t6 
draw as a conſequence from; to found or built 
a ſcheme or argument upon. 

COUNT, . — Fr.] See Courr. 
| COUNT, /. | comze, F r. J a nobleman who 
poſſeſſes a domain erected into a county, ig 
tank between a duke and baron, and bears on 
his arms a coronet adorned with three precious 
ſtones, and ſurmounted with three large leaves, 
whereof thoſe in the middle and extremities ads 
vance above the reſt, 

CO'UNTABLE, &. that which may be 
numbered, | 

CO'UNTENANCE, /. | contenance, Fr.] the 
form of the face, or particular caſt of the fea- 
tures» Air, or look; confidence of mien. 7. 
deep countenance, a compoſure of the teatures 
and complexion wherein they undergo n0 
change. Show; reſemblance. Figuratively, 
protection, patronage, ſupport. 

To CO'UNTENANCE, v. 4. to ſupport, 
favour, or protect. Figuratively, to ict ſuitable 
to; to keep up the appearance of a thing b 
encourage; to appear in defence of. 

CO'UNTENANCER, /. one who appears 
in behalf of, or encourages à perſon or delign- 

COUNTER, ſ. f conteir, F Ak ſmall piece 
of money, uſed as a means of reckoning. Figo- 
ratively, money, uſed in contempt, The table 
or board on which goods are ſhewn, or mone} 
told in a ſhop. In Farriery, that part of a 
horſe's forchind that lies between the ſhoulder 
and under the neck. f f 

COUNTER, 2d. [contre, Fr. I in ror 
to; contrary to, This word is a ul 4 
compoſition, and may be plac dan fy 
bes uſed in.a fenſe of option.. 
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To 


ſictitiouſly; with difimulaticn, 


COU 
the power of any cauſe, 


; ith an oppoſite effeQ, - 
Ra ER BUF, . 4. to beat back a 
thing in motion, in 2 direction contrary to 
that in which it moved at firſt; to ſtrike or 
* CO OUNTERCHA'NGE, v. a, to give 
and receive; to change one thing for another. 

To COUNTERCHA'RM, v. a. to de- 
ſtroy the «fie of a charm by counteracting it. 

To COUNTERCQHE'CK, v. a. to ſtop by 
a ſudden obſlruction or oppoſition. 

To COUNTERDRA'W, v. 4. to copy a 
defign by means of ſome linen cloth, oiled 
aper, or ſome tranſparent ſubſtance, whereon 
the ſtrokes appearing, are followed or traced 
with a pencil. 

To COU'NTERFEIT, v. @. [| contreſaire, 
Fr.] to copy or imitate with an intention to 
make the thing paſs for an original; to imi- 
tate; to reſemble. Figuratively, to put on the 
app. arance of ſ-mething really excellent. 

COU'NTERFEIT, a. made or copied from 
another, with an intention to be paſſed for an 
original; forged ; fictitious, Figuratively, 
deceitful z hypocritical, 

COU/NTERFEIT, ſ. one who perſonates 
another; an impoſtor. | 

COU'NTERFEITER, /. a forger; one 
who imitates a thing with intention to paſs 
the reſcmblance as an original, Uſed in an il 
ſenſe, 

COU'NTERFEITLY, ad. with forgery ; 

COUNTERGA'GE, /. in Carpentry, a 
method uſed in meaſuring the joints, by trans- 
ferring the breadth of a mortiſe to the place in 
the timber where the tenon is te be, in order 
to make them fit each other. 

COUNTERLYFGHT, . in Painting, a 
window or light oppoſite any thing which 
makes it appear to a diſadvantage, 

To COUNTERMA'ND, v. a. [ contre - 
mander, Fr.] to order ſomething con:rary to 


| What has becn commanded z to contradict, or 
| repeal an order, Flauratively, to oppoſe ;z to 


{et one's {elf in oppoſition to the commands of 


| another, 


To COUNTERMA'RCH, v. 4. to march 
in 2 direct. on oppoſite to that in which an ar- 
my began; to march back, 

COUNTERMA'RC H, h. in War, a change 
of the wings and front of a battalion, whereby 
the men in the front come to be in the rear, 
Figuratively, a change or alteration of mea- 


_ vr conduct, oppoſite to thoſe which pre- 


mas NTERMA'RK, ſ. a ſecond or third 
"IK put on a bale of goods del. ning to ſeve- 
ral perſons, that it may not be oened but in 
tue pieſencef them all. ; 


TERA'CT, v. 4. to deſtroy 
A by acting contrary to 


Figuratively, to 


4 
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COUNTERMINE, ſ. in War, a ſobter- 
raneous paſſage made by the beſieged in ſearch 
of the enemy's mine, to take out the powder, 


Wd COUNTERBA'LANCE, . 4. toweigh| vive air to it, or any other ways fruſtrate: its 
ore thing againſt another. 


elkeCts, 

10 % COUNTERMUINE, v. 3. to dig a paſ- 
ſage into an enemy's mine, by which the po- 
der may be taken out, air given to it, or other 
means uſed to fruſtrate its intention, Figura- 
tively, to fruſtrate a deſign; to counterwor 
or defeat by ſecret meaſures. | 

COUNTERMO'TION, /. a motion oppo- 
fite or contrary to another. 

COUNTERMURE, /. [centremur, Fr.] a 
little wall built cloſe to another, to ſtrengthen 
and ſecure it. 6 

COOUNTER NOISE, g. a ſound or noife 
made in oppoſition to another, in order to 
drown it, and hinder its being heard. 

COUNTERO'PENING, //. an opening 
vent, or aperture, oppvfite to another, . 
| COU'NTERPANE, ſ. | contrepoint, Fr.] a 
cloth or ornamental covering laid over a bed. 

COUNTERPART, ſ. a part oppoſite to 
or which anſwers another, N 

COUNTERPLE'A, ſ. the plea of a re ſpon- 
dent to that of another; a reply, in order t 
oppoſe the plea of another, 

To COUNTERPLO'T, v. 4. to play one 
plot againſt another; to endeavour to hinder 
the effects of, by forming and carrying an one 
of a contrary tendency. 

COUNTERPLO”'T, ſ. a ſtratagem or arti. 
fice oppoſed to another. . 

To COUNTERPOVSE, [| kounterpo*ze] v. a. 
[ contre and poids, Fr. Ito place one weight againft 
another; to act againſt with equal weight. 
Figuratively, to produce a contrary action by an 
equal weight; to act wita equal power againſt 
any perſon or cauſe. | 

COU'NTERPOISE, [ounterpoize} ſ. 2 
weight which is heavy enough to counters 
balance another. Figuratively, an equivalent, 
or thing of equal worth with another, 

COUNTERPRE'SSURE, ſ. an oppoſite 
force or preſſure, by which that which preſles 
the contrary way is counterpeiſed, or deſttoyed. 

COU'NTERSCARP, /. | contr:ſcarpe, Fr. ] 
in, Fortification, that part of the ditch which 
is next the camp, or the acclivity or exterior 
part of the ditch next the country, or field; 
ſometimes it is taken fer the whole covert- 
way, or glacis. | 

To COUNTERSFGN, [| tounters}n] v. a, 
to ſign an order or inſtrument ſigned before by 
a king or perſon of hi.her rank; thus when 
a charter 1s ſigned by the king, and afterwards 
by the ſecretary, the latter is fatd to con nter - 

nit. T 3 

COUNTER-TE*NOR, ſ. one of the mean 
or middle parts of muſic, fo called becauſe op- 
poſite to the tenor F 


try, the cataſtafis, or full gro vth of a'pl/ | 


{ 


i hich defiroys the expectation, embroily 4 
X 3 1 


COUNTER TU*RN, f. in Dramatic Pogr "If 


COU 
., COUGH, [F. {uch, Belg.] In Medi-, 


cine, a convullive motion of the diaphragm, 
muſcles of the larynx, thorax, and abdomen, 
violently ſhaking and expelling the air drawn 
into the lungs by inſpiration. 

To COUGH, Iv. n. [Auchen, Belg.] 
to have the diaphragm or lungs. convulſed by 
the irritation of ſerous humours, which. they 
endeavour to expel, and by that means cauſe a 
noife like an exploſion; to make a noiſe in| 
endeavouring to diſcharge the trachea or lungs 
of the lymph with which it is overcharged, 
on account of the ſtoppage of perſpiration. Ac- 
tively, to eject or clear by coughing, uſed with 


 COUGHER, [Fer] . a perſon affected 
with a cough, 

CO'VIN, or CO'VINE, ſ. [from conwerir, 
Fr.] an agreement betwecn two or more, in 
order to cheat a perſon. 

CO'VING, /. [ from convrie, Fr.] in Build: 

Ing, applied to houſcs projecting over the ground 
plot, or the turned prejecture arched with 
timber, lathed and plaſtered. 

COULD, {commonly pron. oed] [ the preter- 


imperſect oft CAN] was able; or had in my 


ox er to. 

CO'ULTER, /. Ccaller, Lat.] the ſharp 
zron which cuts the earth, perpendicular to 
the plongh- ſhare. 

CO'UNCIL, , {cencilium, Lat. ] an aſſembly 
met together to conſider, examine, or deliberate 
on any ſubject. C:mmon-council is a court 
wherein are made all bye-laws that bind the 
citizens. It conſiſts, like the parliament, of 
two parts, the upper and the lower; the upper 
is compoſed of the lord-mayor and aldermen, 
and the lower of a number of common- coun- 
cil-men choſen by the ſeveral wards, as repre- 
ſentatives of the body of citizens. Privy- 
ecuncil may be called the primum mobile of 
the civil government of Great Britain, bearing 

art of that great weight of it, which other- 
wiſe would lie too heavy upon the king. It is 
compoſed of perſons eminent for their political 
knowledge, the number of whom is at the 
ſovercign's pleaſure, who are bound by oath 
to adviſe the king to the beſt of their judg- 
ment, with all the fidelity and fecrecy that 
becomes their ſtation, Cobinet-counci/, a feleA 
number choſen out of the privy-council, with 
whom his majeſty determines ſuch mattcrs 
as are moſt im portant, and require the utmoſt 
ſecrecy, Council of car is an aſſembly of the 
principal officers of an army of fleet, con- 
vened by the general or admiral to concert 
meaſures for their conduct in their reſpective 
operations. Occumenical or general council is 
an aſſembly which repreſents the whole body of 
the univerſal church. The Romaniſts reckon 
eightcen of them; Bullinger Gx 3 Dr. Pri- 
deaux, ſeven; and Biſhop Beveridge, eight, 
ſince the time of Conſtantine the firſt Chriſtian 
emperor. Provincial conncit, an aſſembly of 
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palitan. National council is the aſſembly of 41 


the ptelates in a nati ; : 
. es Kaser thelr primate 
CO'UNCIL-BOARD, ,. a table 
matters of ſtate are taken into conſide 
CO'UNSEL, . [ confilium, Lat. 
rection 3 deliberation; prudence, ec 
ſcheme; defign. In Law, a perſon who 105 
at the bar, an abbreviation bf counſellor, NY 
To CO'UNSEL, v. a. | conſeiller, Fr.]: 
give advice, or inform a perſon of the mol 4 
vantageous way of regulating any point in w 
conduct, or ordeting any particular mead, / 
to ce particulat meaſure. E. 
-O'UNSELLABLE, a. rx 

advice or perſuaſion of Fob md 
CO"UNSELLOR, ſ. one who gives advice 
to, or endeavours to perſuade another; a ©, 
fidant. Figuratively, one whole province i 
is to adviſe in matters of ſtate. In att; 
perſon who 1s conſulted on any difficulty 11 
ing in any writing, who pleads at the bar, ut 
has been admitted as a barriſter, | 
CO'UNSELLORSHIP, ſ. the office or pol 
of counſellor. 

To COUNT, v. 4. [ compter, Fr.] to num. 
ber, or tell; to reckon; to eiteem; to x. 
count, or look upon in any particular light; u 
impute or charge, uſed with to. Neuterly, to 
draw as a conſequence from; to found or buil 
a ſcheme or argument upon. 

COUNT, /. — Fr.] See Compr, 
| COUNT, ſ. | comze, Fr. ] a nobleman wh 
poſſeſſes a domain erected into a county, in 
tank between a duke and baron, and bears 0 
his arms a coronet adorned with three precio 
ſtones, and ſurmounted with three large leaves, 
whereof thoſe in the middle and extremitiesad- 
vance above the reſt, | 

CO'UNTABLE, 3. that which may be 
numbered. | 

CO'UNTENANCE, /. | contenance, Fr.] tit 

form of the face, or particular caſt of the fe- 
tures» Air, or look; confidence of mien. 7 
deep countenance, a compoſure of the teature 
and complexion wherein they undergo n0 
change. Show; reſemblance, | Figurauvcy, 
protection, patronage, ſupport. 
To CO'UNTENANCE, v. a. to ſupport 
favour, or protect. Figuratively, to ict ſvitallk 
to; to keep up the appearance of a thing; b 
encourage; to appear in defence of. 

CO'UNTENANCER, /. one who appeir 
in behalf of, or encourages à perſon or delign. 

CO'UNTER, /. f contotr, he? a ſmall piece 
of money, uſed as a means of reckoning, Figs 
ratively, money, uſed in contempt, The tak 
or board on which goods are ſhe wn, or mone 
told in a ſhop. In Farriery, that part ofa 
horſe's forchind that lies between the ſhould! 
and under the neck. : 

CO'UNTER, ad. [contre, Fr. ] in oppofton 
to; contrary to. This word is often uſed 


compoſition, and may be place bef2ze al) 


at which 
ration, 


] advice; (i, 


the prelates of a province under their n. etro· 
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word uſd in.a ſenſe of oppoſition, _ 1 
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cou 


T., . 4. to deſtroy 


To COUNTER AC 
the power of any cauſe, 


it. 
| NTERBA 
” 7 another. Figuratively, to 
act againſt with an oppoſite effec i. 
To COUNTER BOT F, v. v. to beat back a 
thing in motion, in a direction contrary to 
that in which it moved at firſt; to ſtrike or 
den 3 OUNTERCHA'NGE, v. 4. to give 
and receive; to change one thing for another. 
To COUNTERCHA'RM, v. a. to de- 
ſtroy the effect of a charm by counteracting it. 
To COUNTERCHE'CK, v. a. to ſtop by 
a ſudden obſtruction or oppoſition. 
To COUNTERDRA'W, v. 4. to copy a 
deſign by means of ſome linen cloth, oiled 
paper, or ſome tranſparent ſubſtance, whereon 
| the ſtrokes appearing, are followed or traced 
with a pencil. : 
To COU'NTERFEIT, v. a. [centreſaire, 
Fr.] to copy or imitate with an intention to 
make the thing paſs for an original; to imi- 
tate; to reſemble. Figuratively, to put on the 
app. arance of ſymething really excellent, 
COU'NTERFEIT, a. made or copied from 
an»ther, with an intention to be pailed for an 
original ; forged ; fictitious. Figuratively, 
deceitful ; hypocritical, 
COU'NTERFEIT, ſ. one who perſonates 
another; an impoſtor, 
COU'NTERFEITER, /. a forger; one 
who imitates a thing with intention to paſs 
the reſcmblance as an original, Uſed in an ill 
ſenſe, | 
COU'NTERFEITLY, ad. with forgery ; 
ſictitiouſly; with diſſimulation. 


| 


COUNTERGA'GE, ſ. in Carpentry, a 

method uſed in meaſuring the joints, by trans- 
be ferring the breadth of a mortiſe to the place in 

the timber where the tenon is te be, in order 
be to make them fit each other. 
1 COUNTERLFGHT, ſ. in Painting, a 
if window or light oppoſite any thing which 
ſes makes it appear to a diſadvantage, | 
n0 To COUNTERMA'ND, v. a, [ contre - 
If mander, Fr.] to order ſomething contrary to 

What has becn commanded ; to contradict, or 
1 repeal an order. Flauratively, to oppoſe; to 


ſet one's {elf in oppoſition to the commands of 
another, 


To COUNTERMA'RCH, v. 3. to match 


an in a direct. on oppoſite to that in which an ar- 
I, my began; to march back, 

ect COUNTER MARCH, . in War, a change 
go- of the wings and front of a battalion, whereby 
1 the men in the front come to be in the rear, 
nl iguratively, a change or alteration of mea- 


ſures, or conduct, oppoſite to thoſe which Pre- 


def ceded, 

00 ng 5 2 2 ſ. a ſecond or third 
: 2 4 bale © d n i x rs” 
J 10 ral perſons, that it "& ar s del Ling to ſeve 


not be oHened tut in 


the pieſcncœef them all. 
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COUNTERMINE, , in War, a ſobter- 


by acting contrary toſ raneous paſſage made by the beſieged in ſearch 


of the enemy's mine, to take out the powder, 


LANCE, v. a. toweigh| vive air to it, or any other ways fruſftrats It 


* 


elects, 

10 COUNTERMITINE, v. 6. to dig a paſ- 
ſage into an enemy's mine, by which the pow- 
der may be taken out, air given to it, or other 
means uſed to fruftrate iis intention. Figura- 
tively, to fruſtrate a deſign; to counterwor 
or defeat by ſecret meaſvres. 

COUNTERMO'TION, ,. a motion oppo- 
fite or contrary to another, 

COUNTERMURE, /. [contremur, Fr. ] a 
little wall built cloſe to another, to ſtrengthen 
and ſecure it. 8 

COUNTERNO ISE, g. a found or noife 
made in oppoſition to another, in order to 
drown it, and hinder its being heard. 

COUNTERO'PENING, //. an opening, 
vent, or aperture, oppvſite to another. . 

COU'NTERPANE, /. | contrepoint, Fr. ] a 
cloth or ornamental covering laid over a beg, * 

COUNTERPART), /. a part oppoſite to 
or which anſwers another, 

COUNTERPLE'A, ſ. the plea of a reſpon= 
dent to that of another; a reply, in order to 
oppoſe the plea of another, 

To COUNTERPLO'T, v. 4. to play one 
plot againſt another; to endeavour to hinder 
the effects of, by forming and carrying on one 
of a contrary tendency, 

COUNTERPLO “T, . 
fice oppoſed to another. 

To COUNTERPOVSE, [ tounterpo*ze] v. a 
[ contre and poids, Fr. Ito place one weight againſt 
another; to act againſt with equal weight. 
Figuratively, to produce a contrary action by an 
equal wgight; to act with equal power againſt 
any perſon or cauſe. 

COU'NTERPOISE, [ eozunterpoize} ſ. a 
weight which. is heavy enough to counters 
balance another. Figuratively, an equivalent, 
or thing of equal worth with another, 

COUNTERPRE'SSURE, . an oppoſite 
force or preſſure, by which that which preſſes 
the contrary way is counterpeiſed, or deſtroyed. 

COU'NTTERSCARP, /. | contr: ſcarpe, Fr. 1 
in. Fortiſi cation, that part of the ditch which 
is next the camp, or the acclivity or exterior 
part of the ditch next the country, or field 
ſometimes it is taken fer the whole covert- 
way, or glacis. 

To COUNTERSPFGN, [ tounters}n] v. @, 
to ſign an order or inſtrument ſigned before by 
a king or perſon of hi.-her rank; thus when 
a charter is ſigned by the king, and afterwards 
by the ſecretary, the latter is ſaid to con nter - 

n it. * 

> COUNTER-TENOR, . one of the mean 
or middle parts of mutic, fo called becauſe op 
poſite to the tenor 

COUNTER TU*RN, f. in Dramatic Poe- 
try, the cataſtaſis, or full gro vth of a'play, 
which geftroys the expectation, embroils che 


. 


: 


a ſtratagem or arti 


Pd 


— 
* 


{ 


$: - action 
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difant from that here in which it found him. 

To COUNTERVA'IL v. @, [contra and 
valle, Lat. ] to act with a force oppoſite to ano- 
ther; to be of equal force with another, Fi- 
guratively, to be equal to; to compenſate for; 
to counterbalanc2. 

COUNTERVA'IL, /. equal weight or 
force; power or value ſufficient to oppole or 
hinder any contrary effect, or of jeQtion, Fi- 
guratively, a compentation, or that which is 
of equal force with ſomethzng elle. 

COUNTERVIE W, /. oppoſition, or a ſitu- 
ation in which two perſons front each other. 
Figuratively, oppoſition, or a defign witch is 
contrary to that of another. In Painting, a 
contraſt, or ſituation in which two things 11- 
luftrate or ſet off each other. 

To COUNTERWO'RK, v. @, to endea- 
vour to hinder another effect by acting againſt 
jr; to counteract. | 
COU'NTESS, /. [comteſſe, Fr. ] the wife of 
a count or earl. 

COU'NTING-HOUSE, ſ. a place or room 
where traders ſettle and poſt their books, or 
keep their accounts. 

COU'NTLESS, 3. that which cannot be 
numbered or counted. 

COUNTRY, [Li] f. [contree, Fr.] a 
tract of land under one governor, Figuratively, 
thoſe parts of a kingdom whidh are at a dif ance 
from cities or courts ; the place of any perſon's 
birth, or dwelling; the inhabitants of any 

ingdom. 

COUNTRY, [kiuntry] 3. rude; unpo- 
lite 3 uncultivated; ruſtic. At a diſtance in 
ſituation, or opp-fition in principles, to the 


court, Figuiatively, rude z untaught ; igno- 


gant. Country dance ſeems to be derived trom 
the French, which ſignifies that the partners 
ſtand oppoſite to each other; but not from its 
being a manner of dancing peculiar to the 
country, 

COUNTRY MAN, [ kirtryman] ſ. one born 
in the ſame kingdom or ſhire with another. 
Figuritively, a perſon bred at a diſtance from 
cities or courts. A farmer; a huſbandman; 
a ruſtic. 

COUNTY, ſ. [comee, Fr.] originally ſigni- 
fied the «Nate of a count, or io far as he had 
any juriſdiction; at preſent, it is uſed in the 
fame 1cn(c with a thire, both containing a com- 
paſs, or portion of the realm, into the which 
al) the land is divided fgr the better govern- 

ment thereof; ſo that there is no portion of 
land that is not contained within ſome county: 
there are 40 countics in England, and 12 in 

ales. Counties or ſhires are ſubdivided into 

pes, laths, wapentakes, and hundreds, and 
Thele into tithings, &c. In ll the counties, 
except Durham, Cumberland, and Weitmore- 
Jand, officers are appointed every Michaelmas 
term under the denomination of ſheriffs, tor 
the executing juſtice; other officers of the; 


counties ate lord Jieutenants, who com mand patlage ; to raves 
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afticn in new difficulties, and leaves a perſon ſthe milffia,, cuſor rotulorum, juſlices of 


the 


peace, bailiffs, high conſtables, and corone: 


There are four of the counties called ccunt 

palatine, viz. Lancaſter, Cheſter, Berben, u. 
Ely, which formerly had very great 8 
that ate now very much abridged, "0 

COUPE'E, | koopee] J. [Fr.] in dancin 
motion mace with the leg forwards, while 
other is bent and ſuſpended, from the r 
| COUPLE, 8 17 . 
or band which bohes e 1 
pair. F iguratively, a male and female jan 
in marriage, | 

To COU'PLE, [kale] v. a. [c 
to chain or faſten 83 more ale 
Figuratively, to join two or more things 
the ſame kind together; to join two perſen; 
together in marriage; to join in embraces, 
copulate. 25 

SOU PLET, [let] ſ. two verſes chin 
together. Tinas) air. ; _ 

COU'RAGE, [ kroje] a manly bravery 
of mind, which enables a perſon to run x 
riſks, undergo any difficulties, and conf 
any dangers, arifing from a ſenſe of duty, at 
a fear of cffending him that made vs, * 

CORA! GEO US, [&#rdjezus] a. [can. 
£*ux, Fr.] reſolutely bold, and undertakingay 
enterprize, though attended wich dangers, at 
lurrounded with difficultics, | 

COUR X'GEOUSLY, [| ##rgjeevſly] ad. i 
a manner free from fear, and reſolucely opa 
ing difficulties and dangers. 

COURA'NT, [Re- dnt] ſ. [ courant, Ft. 
any ting which is ſpread or publiſhed quick); 
hence courant has been uſed tor the title di 
news. paper. 

COURVYER, [by ſome pron. keorder; . 
others Airrier] ſ. [courier, Fr.] a meſſeq 
{ent in haſte wuh diſpatches relating to ut 
ſtate 3 an expreſs, | 

COURSE, [&zrſe] . a race. Figurativ} 
the place where races are run, Paſſage tn 
place to place; progreſs. Tilt; at of runny 
in the liſts. Track in which a ſhip ſails. 4 
turn, or order of ſucceſſiun, uſed with ä 
« Every one in his courſe.” A method 
procedure. A feries wherein the ſeveral pen 
have a mutual dependapce on each other, 3 
compriſe the whole of any ſcience or ſyſt 
« A courſe of philuſcphy, chemiliry, &. 
A method or manner of aftion. or proceedit 
Method of lite; or train of action. N. tua 
inclination . A ſeries of conſequences. C 
menia. In Cookery, a number of diſhes ſad 
one time on a table. In Architecture, a c, 
tinued range of ſtones, level, or of the lan 
height throughout the whole length of a bulk 
ing, without any interruption or aten 
Courſes, the main-ſails and forefail of a ſhips 

To COURSE, [47ſe] v. #. to bunti! 
purſue game; to purſue with dogs that hun? 
view ; to Cxexciſe in running or gallop 
Neuterly, to run; to pals 3 or make tell 
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COURSER, [kirſer] H. a ſwift 5 
COURT, [kirt] J. [cour, Fr.] the place 
nde reſides; an open ſpace before a 

where a prine 3 f * 
i Il place incloſed with buildings, 

houſe; a {m1 P g 4h 
| tins an avenue Which leads to it, and hav- 
Hides 4 aſlage at the other end. Like- 
| Hcy * hall or room, here juſtice is 
ir try :iminiftered. Courts are of various 
Eee; ind are eigher h | in the er- 
as 211 the ordins N ourts; or where the pre- 
cepts are iſſued in the name of the judge, as 
the admiral's court. The ſuperior courts are 
hoſe of the King's Bench, the Common Pleas, 
the Exchegu r, and the Court of Chancery, See 
them unde: their reſpective heads. A court of 
record has power to hold plea of real, perſonal, 
and mixt actions. where the debt is 408. or 
above; as the court of King's Bench, &c, A 
baſe court, or oourt not of record, is, where 
it cannot hold plea of debt or damages, a 
mounting to 40s. or where proceedings are 
not according to the courſe of the common 
law; ſuch as the county court, courts of hun- 
dreds, court baron, &c, Court-Baron is a 
court held by every lord of a manor within his 
own precin&ts, by common law and cuſtom ; 
the former is where the barons or trecholders, 
being ſuitors, are tne, judges; the other is, 
I | that where the lord, or his ſteward, is the 
3 judge, Court of Chivalry, or the Marſhal's 
WE Court, of which the lord high conſtable, and 
me car! marſhal of England, are judges. This 
Court is the fountain of martial law, and the 
earl marſhal is not only one of the judges, but 
WE is to ſee execution done. Ccurt of Conſcience, 2 
court in the cities of London and Wettmin- 
fer, and ſome other places, where all cauſes, 
where the debt and damages come under 40s. 
are determined. Court of Delegates, where dele- 
gates are appointed by the king's commiſſion, 
under the great ſeal, upon an appeal to him; 
and is granted in three caſes; 1. When a ſen: 
tence is given in an eecleſiaſtical cauſe by the 
archbiſhop, or his official; 2. When a ſen: 
tence is given in an eccleſiaſtical cauſe in places 
exempt; and, 3, When ſentence is given in 
the court of 2dmiralty, in ſuits civil, or ma- 
tine, by order of the civil law. Court e 
EHings, is a court of recora, held at Guild- 
hail, tor the city of London, before the lord- 
ma,or and aldermen, ſheriffs, and recorder, 
where all pleas real, perſonal, and mixt, are 
Cetcrmined ; Where all lands, tenements, &c. 
Within the ſaid city, or its bounds, are plead- 
able in two Hyfting:; the one called the 
4 ugs 0 the plea of lands, and the other 
* re of the common pleas, This is 
Iurits of © court within the city, in which 
bel A . = be taken out, and out- 
dy the recorder, 0 1 Judgment 1 Ren 
dy the lord of 1 Lake 5 N held 
r did r wherein all offences, 
puniſhes 0 trea n gig enguired into, and 
Wir; ” curt- Martial, 1s appointed for en- 
ing into, and Punilting offences in officers, 
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foldiers, and ſailors, in a manner agreeable to 
the regulations of the mutiny bill. Court ef 
Reguefts was antiently a court of equity, of the 

ſame nature with the chancery, but inferior to 

it; and has been long ſince aboliſhed, Figu- 

ratively, the retinue or perſons which attend 

on a prince in his palace; any juriſdiction, 
military, civil, or eccleſiaſtical, The art of 

pleaſing, or inſinuation. It is often uſed in 
compoſition," in molt of irs ſenſes, 

To COURT, | kirt] v. a. to woo; to endea- 
vour to engage the affections of a woman with 
a view of marriage, Figuratively, to ſolicit ; 
to ſeek after with eagerneſs; to flatter; to en- 
deavour to pleaſe, or to infinnate one's ſelf 
into the good graces of another. 

COURT-HAND, [izrt-band] a large ſquare 
character, abounding in abbreviations, in which 
records and law proceedings were formerly. 
wrote, 

COU'RTEOUS, [ kzrt-ouvs or r a. 
[ courtois, Fr. ] affable; polite; full of reſpe& 
and civility, 0 . 

COU"RTEOUSLY, { #zrteoufly or kirreouſly] 
ad. in a reſpectful, civil, complaiſant manner, 
| COU'RTEQUSNESS, [| kzrteouſneſs or kirte- 
ouſneſs] /. civil, affable, and complaiſant beha- 
viour, tending to gain the affection of another, 

COU'RTESAN, or CORTEZ AN, [la- 
tezan or kurtezan] f. | courtiſane, Fr.] an un- 
chaſte woman; a proſtitute. 

COU'RTESY, 6 ea or kirteſy] . | coure 
toifie, Fr.] an affable, and polite addreſs; an 
act of kindneſs, civility, or reſpect. Figura 
tively, the method in which women ſhew their 
reſpect of ceremony, i. e. by bending the knees 
and ſinking the body, In Law, a tenure, not 
of right, but purely by the favour and good na- 
ture of others. Ceurteſy of England, is applied 
to a right which a perſen has to an inheritance, 
who marries an heireſs, that has a child by 
him, after both ſhe and the child are dead. 
Paov. Full of courreſy full of craft. 
COU'RTIER, [ kortier] ſ. one who frequents 
the courts of princes; one who eſpouſes the 
meaſures of the court, in oppoſition to thoſe of 
the country; one who ſolicits and endeavours 


1 


;f| to engage the affections or eſteem of another. 


COU'RTLIKE [ kartlike] a. elegant; politey 
reſembling the court, 

COU'RTLINESS, | kertlineſs] ſ. elegance of 
manners, civility of behaviour, and politeneſs 
of addreſs, 

COU'RTLY, Ls y] a. relating to, favour- 
ing, or flattering the court. Adverbially, in 
the manner of courtiers ; elegantly. | 
To COURTESY, [pron. «iirrſey and care 
bee] v. n. to fink the body by bending the 
knees, applied to the method uſed by the fait 
ſex, to ſhew their reſpect and breeding. 
COURTSHIP, [ &#r/ip] /. the act of en- 
| deavouring to gain the favour of a ſuperior, or 
the aflections of a woman. | 


COU'SIN, Lisi If (coufin, Fr. ] a title of 
ed to t 


relation, appli 
| 


ole who are durn of twWo 
X 4 enters, 


C R A 
COW-LEECH, /. one who pr 
diſtempered —_ / Profelſes to ene 


CO'WLING, a village in Suffolk, 6 ..: 
S. E. of Newmarket, with two fairs, on Jos 
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fifters, or two brothers. Figuratively, a title]“ 
given by the king to a nobleman, eſpecially to 
ſuch as form the privy council, 

COW, [in the plural anciently line or keen, 
but now cows . (cx, Sax. ] the female of the 


larger or black cattle : its young are called 
cetves; the male a bull; and its fleſh, when 
killed, beef, Paov. Curs'd cecus have ſhort 
borns ; 1. e. Providence ſo diſpoſes that they 
who have will, want power or means to hurt, 
Ado would keep a conv coben be may bave a 
pettle of milk for a penny ?— Many a good cow 
both but a bad calf; the meaning of which is 
this: e find by many examples that men fa- 
mous for learning, virtue, valour, or ſucceſs, 
have for the moſt part either left behind tbem 
no children, or ſuch as that it had been more 
for their honour and the intereſt et human af- 
fairs that they had died childleſs. 

To COW, v. 4. [by a contraction from 
card] to depreſs, to keep in great ſubjection, 
ſo as to render a perſon unable to undertake 
any bold and generovs action. , 

CO'WARD, /. [ceuard, Fr.] a perſon who 
3s viciouſly timcrous, or afraid of oppoſing any 
danger; a word of reproach. Syxon. The 
coward will fire up upon the leaſt offence, but 
proceed no farther. The pelt / oon is ſo meanly 
ſpirited as through want of courage to take 
every inſult calmly. Ihe ceward draws back; 
the paltroon d2res not advance. 

.CO'WARDICE, /. an exceſſive timorouſneſs, 
which renders a perſon the contempt of his ad- 
verſaries, and the ſcorn of his friends, 

CO'W ARDLINESS, ſ. the quality of act- 
ing like a coward. 

CO'WARDLY, «. in the manner of a per- 
ſon who is afraid to ſhew reſentment, or oppoſe 
an enemy, 

CO'WBRIDGE, a town of Glamorgan 
faire, in South-Wales, with a market on 
Tueſeays, and three fairs, viz. on April 23, 
Auguſt 1, and October 13, for cattle. It is 
called by the Welch Pont-Van, from the 
Kone bridge over the river, which ſoon after 
falls into the ſea. It is ſeated in a low bottom, 
and in a fertile ſoil, The ftreets are broad 
and paved; and it is governed by two bailifts, 
12 aldetmen, ard 12 common-council, The 
market is well ſupplied with corn, cattle, 
ſheep, and proviſions, It is 177 miles 
from London. 

To CO'WER, v. n, [crorrain, Brit. ] to 
ſtoop by bending the knees, applied to beaſts. 
F iguraltiyely, to ftogp or hang over a thing, ap- 
plicd to the attitude of a human creature. 

COWES, 2 ſea-port town of Hampſhire, on 
the N. E. coaſt of the Ile of Wight, chiefly 
noted for having a ſafe harbour for ſhips, It is 


871 miles from London. 
CO WISH, 4. timozous; fearful to a 
vice. 


COWL, ſ. [cvgle, Sax. ] a kind of veil worn 
by monks; a veiicl in wnich water is carried 
og a puls between two perionsy | 


31, and October 17, for ſheep and lambs 
 COW'PAR, a parliament town o 
in the county of Fife, 10 miles W 
drews, 

CO'WSLIP, .. [cuſlippe, Sax.) in Bs. 

a ſmall yellowiſh flower, a krecielef Urn 
raſe. Pim. 
CO'WTHORP, a town in Lincolnf;ire 


whoſe fair is kept July 5, for horſes ang hort 
ed cattle. ; 


C0 XCOMB, LL 1 an ignorant 
pretender to knowledge and polite accompliſh. 
ments. 

COXCO'MICAL, a. fopyith 
affecting an appeax2nce of learning and polite. 
nels, including the idea of yanity, 

CO'XWOLD, a town in the North-Riz;, 
of Yorkſhire, which has no market, bas 
fair, on Auguſt 25, for horned cattle, fh 
linen and woollen cloth, pewter, and hardware, 
It is 214 miles N, by W. of London. 

COY, 4. [cs, Fr. ] modeſt; reſerved; nx 
ſubmitting to the familiarities of a lover, « 
teſtifying any approbation of his advances, 

To CO, v. a. to behave with reſerve ang 
diſapprobation of the familiarities of a lover ; 
to condeſcend with reluctance. ; 

CO'YLY, ad. with reſerve; with unyil. 
lingneſs to admit any advances of a lover, 

CO'YNESS, /. reſerve; unwillingneſs to 
admit the advances or famiharitzes of a lover, 

CO'YSTREL, ſ. a degenerate kind «f 
hawk, | 

To CO'ZEN, [i4zn] v. a. to impoſe on 
by feigned appearances; to cheat, trick, vr &- 
traud. 

CO ZEN AGE, [| kiznaze ] ſ. impoliry 
upon a perſon by falſe appearances, in org 
to deprive him of his property ; a fraud; ins 

oſture. 
| CO'ZENER, [&:izner] /, one who defrauiy 
another by means of ſpecious pretences, or fall; 
appearances. | 

CRAB, /. {crabba, Sax. ] à roundit, nah 
ſea ſhell-fiſh, which every year diveſt them- 
ſelves of their ſhell, and repair that lols iy 
means of a juice, with which they coyer their 
bodieg. A wild ſour ſmall apple, or the tie 
that bears it. Figuratively, a ſour, crols, m& 
roſe perſon. A wooden engine with thre 
claws, uſed in launching ſhips, or hearing 
them into the docks. In Aſtronomy, one d 
the ſigns of the zodiac, See Caxczn 1 
Compoſition, it is uſed adjectively for any ſour 
or degenerate fruit, as a crab-cherry, A 

lum. i nd 

CRA'BBED, a. applied to the temper! 
behaviour of a perſon, ſuur, moroſe, wit 
affability. Figuratively, diſagreeable, of 'Y 
pleaſing. Applicd to writings, not ea 0 


f Scotlang, 
. of St. An- 


3 coneeited; 


* icon, or Peiflenin: n 


— , . ˙/̃/XL— Sore Shady 


ſour, 
ſour, or reſemb 


moroſeneſs; 
or hardneſs 


tural Hiſtory, 
cn each fide of the 
and arc alkaline, abſorbent, 


gree diuretic 
ine, by which the 
from each ather. 

chaſm made by the 


a body; UW 
burſting or fa 


tellect. A V 


fav. 


meins of v. 


Jcaſe reſembli 
| laid & 


CRA 


'BREDLY, ad. in 2 peeriſh, moroſe, | 
ſociable manner. 

/BEEDNESS, /. applied to the taſte, 
ling that of a crab; applied to 
croſſneſs; applied to behaviour, 
and applied to writings, difficulty, 
to be underſtood. 

CRABS-EY ES, f. in Pharmacy and Na- 
are found in two ſeparate bags 
ſtomach of the crawfſiſh, 
and in ſome de- 


ERA 


and un 
CRA 


he looks, 


raeck, Belg. ] a ſudden burſt- 
CRACK, {- If parts of ig. 1s are ſeparated 
Figuratively, the chink or 
ſeparation of the parts of 
the ſound made by any body in 
ling; a ſound e 4 
f ow ; a flaw. Crazinels of in- 
-—* 90 hore, in low language, A 
— CRACK, v. a. [krarcken, Belg.] to 
break into chinks 3 to break or ſplit; to de- 
roy by breaking; to make a flaw in a thing ; 
to craze, Neuterly, to burſt; to ſplit; to open 
in chinks; to fall or run to ruin; to make a 
loud noiſe by burſting, or from a ſudden blow 
to brat, uſed with of. 8 
CRACK-BRAINED, ſ. one who 1s diſ- 
ordered in his intellects, or mad. "> 
CRACKER, /. a noiſy, boaſting fello 
A quantity of gunpowder confined ſo as to 
burſt with a noiſe. 
ToCRA'TKLE, v. . to make a low and 
frequent noiſe, reſembling that of a bay leaf 
when burnt, 
CRACK NEL, /. a hard, britile cake, 
CRA'COW, the capital town or city cf 
Poland, and the moſt important place therein, 


Ihe fireets are broad and ſtraight, but very 


naſty; and the houſes are about five ſtories 


| high, built with ſtone, and covered with 
ſlängles. The kings of Poland reſided here 


before they removed to Warſaw, It was burnt 
to the ground in 1702 by the Swedes, and is 
not likely to be rebuilt very ſoon, The regalia 
are: kept here, this being the place where the 
kings of Poland are crownedz and hikewile 
the ſupreme courts are held here. It is ſeatedi 


32 extenſive plain on the rivers Viſtula, 


cute}, or Weiſſer, 112 miles S. W. of War- 
4 Lon. 19. 55. E. lit. 50. 10. N. 
CK A DLE, ſ. [cradel, Sax. ] a ſmall move- 
edle bedſtcad for children, made of wicker- 
work, and fitted with pieces of wood under 
reith, which maxe the ſegment of a circle, by 
$0f which it is recked to and fro. Fi- 
puratively, infancy. In Surgery, a kind ot 
nz a cradle, in which a limb is 
» nat has been lately ſet. In ſhip-building, 
Lone of timber raiſed along the outſjde of a 
lp, dy the bulge, ſerving to launch her with 
$7eater eaſe and ſecurity. _ : 
To CRA'DLE, v. a. to lay or rock ig a 


crad igurativel ( 
tradle, Figuratively, to lay or compole, 


CRA 


CRAFT, /. [creft, Sax. ] a trade or mecha- 
nic employ 5 a kind of low cunning, whereby: 
one perſon out- wits or-over-reaches another. 

CRA'FTILY, ad. in a cunning manner; 
in a manner which includes in it more art than. 
honeſty. | g 

CR AF TINES8S, ſ. cunning. 

CRA'FTSMAN, ſ. an artificer, tradeſ- 
man, manufacturer, or mechanic. | 

CRAFTY, a. cunning ; full of art, where- 
by a perſon over-reaches another, or carries on 
a deſign againſt him without bis diſcovery : it 
includes the idea of ſelfiſhneſs, and ſometimes 
diſhoneſty. 8 

C RAG, [kraeghe, Belg.] a neck, vr the 
ſmall end of the neck, applicd to a joint of 


butcher's meat, 

CRAG, /. [craiz, Brit.] a rough, ſteep 
rock ; the rugged parts of a rock. | 

CRA'GGED, a. full of ruggedneſs, or un- 
even parts. 

CRA*GGEDNESS, F. the ſtate of being 
craggy. 

CRA GG, 
ged. 

CRAIL, a parliament-town of Scotland, 
in the county of Fife, ſeated at the mouth of 
the Frith of Forth, 7 miles S. E. of St. An- 
drews. 

To CRAM, v. a. | cramman, Sax. ] to ſtuff by 
force; or to force more into a thing than it 
can conveniently contain; to fill with more 
food than a perion can conveniently eat; te 
thruſt dowſt by force, applied to the method 
uſed to feed and cram turkies. Neuterly, to 
eat more than a perſon can well bear. 

CRA'MBO, [a cant word] a play in 
which one perſon is cbliged to find a rhime to 
a word given him by another, 

CRAMP, /. [crampon, Fr.] in Medicine, a 
convulſive or involuntary contraction of the 
muſcular part of the body, attended with great 
pain. Figuratively, any reſtraint which hin- 
ders a perſon from-exerting either the faculties 
of his mind or the ſtrength of his body, A 
piece of iron beat at each end, by which two 
bodies are held together, 

CRAMP, à. attended with difficulties; not 
eaſy to be underſtood: a low term. | 

To CRAMP, v. a. to contract the muſcu- 
lous parts, and thereby to occaſion great pain. 
Figuiatively, to reſtrain, confine, obſtruct, or 
hinder. To faſten together with cramping 
1rOnsS. | | 

CRA'MP-FISH, /. in Natural Hiftory, the 
torpedo, a fiſh which not only benumbs the 
hands of thoſe that touch it, but likewiſe at- 
tefts them in the ſame manner when they take 
it with a line and fiſhing-rod. 

CRAN BORN, a town of Dorſetſhire, with 
a market on Thurſdays, and two tairs, on 
Auguſt 24, and December 6, for cheeſe and 
ſheep, It is well watered with treams, and is 
finely ſeated fur pleaſure, there being a chace 


* 


4. uneven; broken; rug- 


£ 


which extends almok as far as Salibury,. It is 


38 


| 


C R A 


N miſe; N. B. of Dorchetter, and 04 W. of; 
London. 

CRANBROOK, a town tn Kent, with a 
market on Saturdays, and two fairs, on May 

, and September 29, for cattle, and hot fes. 
1 &s 2 large and well-trequented place, and 
the market is the beſtin theſe parts, It is 
17 miles S. of Maidſtone, and 48 8. E. of 


London. 

CRANE, ſ. [cran, Sax. ] 2 bird with along 
bit, neck, and legs. Alſo a machine vſed in 
building and commerce, for raiſing large tunes 
ad other weights, A ſyphon, or — 
pipe, for drawing liquors out of a bottle or 
ck. Likewiſe, a long piece of iron put in a 
chimney, to hang pots upon. 

CRANEAGE, /. the liberty of uſing a 


crane at a wharf; alſo, the muncy paid tor 


drawing up Wares out of a ſhip, Sc. with a 


crane. 

CRA'NIUM, . [Lat.] in Anatomy, an 
aF:mblage of bones, which involve and in- 
clude the cerebe!lum and brain, commonly 
called tbe Kull. 

CRANK, ſ. [as, Belg.] the end of an 
jron axis turned ſquare down, and turned again 
ſquare to the firſt turning down, to that on 
the laſt turning down a leather thong is llipt 
to tread the treddle-wheel about; or, it is a 
contrivance of a fquare form ptojecting out 
from an axis or ſpindle, ſerving by its rotation 
to raiſe and fall the piſtons of an engine for 
raiſing water. Any bending or winding pal- 
ſage. Figuratively, any pleaſing conceit or 
pun formed by wreſting a word from its origi- 
nal fignification. 

CRANK, a. in Sea Language, is applied to 
s ſhip, which is faid to be crark/ided, when ſhe 
cannot bear her ſaile, or but ſmall ſail, without 
danger of overſetting; and to be crank Ly the 
ground, when her floor or bottom is ſo narrow 
that the cannot be brought on ground without 
danger. Healthy fprightly. 

To CRA'NKLE, v. 3. to run in and out; 
to run in mazes, 'meanders, or windings, Ac- 
tively, to break into windings, 

Ck ANKLES, ſ. an unequal ſurface; angles 
formed by the winding of the ſtream. 

CRA'NNIED, a. full of holes or chinks. 

- CRA'NNY, f. [creneav, Fr.] a chink, 
clett, or a narrow hole made in a rock or 
ſolid body. 


4 


CRAPE, ſ. [era, low Lat.] a light tranſ- | 


arent manufacture reſembling gauze, made of 
raw filk gummed and twiſted in the mill, 
wove without croſſing, and much uſed in 


mourning, 
CRA'PULENCE, . [crapula, Lat.] drunk- 


enneſs; or the diſorder of the head occaſioned 
by exceſſive drinking. 

CRAPULOUS, @. [| crapuleſus, 2 
drunk; fel or diſordered 1n the head by excel- 
ceſhve drinking. 

To CRASH, . 3. to make a loud noiſe, 


CRA 
of ſeveral things at once. Attively, t 
or bruite by means of force, Figurati Terk 
drink, applied to liquor, weh, to 
CRASH, ſ. a loud, ſudden, 
occahoned by ſeveral things fall 
daſhed together. 
CRANSIS, . [Lat.] confiituti 
habit of w PM A due — Ay 
the humours of the body; health. . 
CR ASS, a. [craſſus, Lat.] thick; , 
not cafily running, applied to fluids, * my 
CRA'SSITUDE, J. {crafſuuds, Lat.) 6 
ſtate of a fluid which enables it to ſupport a 
* hy mcg finking z groſſnels. * 
ASTINA”TION, ſ. [fro 
Lat] the delaying a RM er. 
done immediately, to another ti * 
CRATCH [A Trvveds F ] the 
s þ e, Fr.] the pal; 
1 — 9 hay is put; a — 
A'T, ſ. a cloth worn roy 
neck; a . TE 
To CRAVE, v. a. | creffan, Sax. 
with earneſtne's and ML NAS 
to aſſe inſatiably, or wiſh for without beige 
fatisfied; to require as neceſſary; to call * 
a claim, applied to things. 
CRAVEN, a divißon of the Weſt-riding of 
Yorkſhire, which lies on the river Are, f 
CRA'VEN, . a cock that is conquered, and 
void of courage. Figuratively, a coward, or 
one afraid to encounter any danger, : 
To CRA'VEN, v. a. to render inactive by 
fear; to render a pcrſon a coward, or affect 
with cowardice, 

CRAUNCH, v. 4 [from ſchrantſen, Bely, 
whence the vulgar more properly fay to 
ſcraunch] to cruſh with the teeth, ; 
CRAW, /. [lee, Dan.] the crop or fi 
ſtomach of birds, made by the infiaftely viſe 
Architect of the world to ſupply the wait of 
teeth and maſtication 1n birds, 

CRA*'W-FISH, f. {ometimes written c- 
ie] | fcrewijſe, Fr.] in Natural Hittory, a {mill 
ſrefhewater £h, in the form of a lobſter, 

To CRAWL, v. n. [ krie/en, Belg. | to more 
with a flow motion along the ground, like 
worm, Figuratively, to move ſlowly ; ta 
qe in an atj<-& poſture, hated and delpiled 

all. 
"CRAWLER, ſ. an animal which moves 
with its bellyon the ground; any animal mie 
ing with a flow or creeping motion. 

CRAWLEY, a town in Suſſex, whoſe fairs 
are kept May $, and Sept. 9, fur hornedcattle 
It is fix miles E. by N. of Horſham. 

CRAY*”ON, [ crayon, Fr,] any colour formed 
into a roll or pencil, with which pitures d 
portraits are drawn or coloured. F gurarively, 
any deſign or portrait formed with crayon. 

To CRAZE, v. a. [| ecraſer, Fr.] to brat, 
Figuratively, to cruſh or weaken 4 claim, 
argument; to po der. To diſorver e 
ſenſes or brain of a perſon; to make a per 7 
mad. 


mixed foung, 
ing, or being 


applied 10 that Which is occaſioned by the fall | 


a7 F A thin 
@RA'ZEDNESS, J. the ſtate 1 


CRE 


broken; weaknels 3 madneſs, applied to the 


underſtanding. 


CRA'ZINESS, /. the ſtate of being mad; 
AA 2 v, a. Tecraſe, Fr.] broken. Figu- 
tatirely, weak with age ; decrepitz feeble ; 
diſordered in mind; lunatic, or mad. f 

To CREAK, [kreek] v. n. [corrupted from 
to make a harſh, ſhrill, and diſagree- 


crack) applied 


"ls noiſe, like _ of g ruſty hinge, 
things and animals. ä 
l [kreem] . [ cremor, Lat.] the 
thick, fat, or unctubus ſubſtance which riſes 
on the ſurface of milk when it has ſtood for 
ſome time, uſed in making butter. Figura- 
tively, the beſt, efſential, or moſt valuable 
part of any thing; as, the cream of the je}t. 
(ream-faced imphes, pale with fear. 

To CREAM, {kreem} v. n. to riſe in cream. 
To look pale like cream. Active), to - {kim 
off the cream of milk. Figuratively, to take 

or collect the flower, beſt part, or quinteſſence 
| of a thing, | ; : 
CREAMY, [kreemy] a, abounding with, or 

of the nature of cream, ; 
| CREASE, [Are] .., a mark made in a 
thing by folding or doubling it. 
To CREASE, [kreeſe] v. a. to make a 
mark in any thing by folding or doubling it. 
To CREA'TE, v. a. [eres, Lat.] to form 
out of nothing. Figuratively, to cauſe or pro- 
duce; 10 occaſion; to confer an honour. or 
dignity. In Law, to give a thing new quali- 
ties; or put it into a new ſtate, * 
CREATION, .. the act of forming or 
| giving exiſtence, In its ſtrict ſenſe, it implies 
the piving exiſtence to a thing which had no 
pre-exiftent matter, Figuratively, the act of 
conferring titles and dignity, The things 
created ; the univerſe, | 

CREATIVE, a. having the power to form 
out of nothing; exerting the act or power of 
creation. 

CREA“TOR, .. creator, Lat.] the Being 
that beſtows exiſtence, or forms, without any 
preceding matter. 

CREA'TURE, [krefture] a being which 
| owes its exiſtence to ſomething elie. Any | 
thing created, An animal not buman. A 
| general term for man, - A word of Contempt 
for a human being, A word of petty tender- 
nels, Figuratively, uſed for one who owes 
| by fortune to, and is at the devotion of, an- 
Other, 

CREA'TURELY, [arediurely] ad. having 


te qualities of a created thing. 


CRE'BRLTUDE, /. [ crebritudo, Lat.] fre 
if quentneſs, or the quality of repeating the ſame. 
Y, thing olten. 4 
: ER DEN CE, ,. [ from credo, Lat.] belief; 
; | Erealt; the act of the mind whereby it aſſents 


© che truth of 
places confidence 
gu atively, that W 
pelief of credit, 


a perſon's pretenſions, and 
in his claim to aſſent. Fi- 
hich gives 3 perſon right to 


CRE 


CREDENDA, g. [Lat.] things or articles 
which it is neceflary to believe; thoſe pro- 
poſitions or articles which are merely the ob- 
jects of faith, oppoſed to agenda, or practical 
duties, 

CREDENTIAL, | kredenfpial] ſ. | from cre- 
dens, Lat.] that which gives a right to behef 
and credit; that which warrants a perſon's aſe 
ſuming any authority, and claims the reſpe& 
due to one of that character. i 

CREDIBYLITY, ſ. che claim which a 
thing may have to be aſſenied to or believed; 
the quality or evidence which renders a thing 
fit to be aſſented to; probability. 

CREDIBLE, a. | credibilis, Lat,] worthy 
of credit, aſſent, or belief. . 

CREDIBLENESS, F. the quality which 
renders a thing worthy of credit, alleat, or bes 
liet. 

CRE DIBLV, ad. in fuch a manner as may 
be aſſented to; in ſuch a manner as to claim 
belief. | 

CREDIT, ſ. {eredit, Fr.] belief of a thing 
as a truth, Figuratively, honour, eſteem, teſ- 
timony, or reputation for honeſty ; the lending 
and expectztion of money lent within ſome 


[| mited time; the faith repoſed in the-go- 


vernment by lending money at intereſt, Which 
may be transferred, though not redeemable, 
or is promiſed to be repaid at a certain times 
In Commerce, it fiznifies ſgmething ſold 
upon truſt; and the credit of a perſon's 
account is that en which his payments, 
whether in caſh or other commodities, are 
regiſtered. 

To CREDIT, v. a. [creds, Lat.] to believe 
or aſſent to what a perſon ſays as truth. Figue 
rative:y, to reflect honour on a perſon or 
thing; to truſt or confide in one; to let a per- 
ſon have goods on truſt. In Commerce, to 
diſchaige a debt, by entering an article on the 
credit fide of an account. 

CRE'DITABLE, a. that which may engave 
confidence or eſteem. In Commerce, that which 


may procure truſt; honourable; eſtimable 3 
above contempt. 
z the 


CREDITABLENESS, f. reputation 
being generally rroifed and eſteemed. 

CRE'DITABLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
as to keep one's reputation, or avoid dif. 
grace. 

CRE'DITON, a town of Devonſhire, with 
a market on Saturdays, and three feirs, en. 
May 11, Auguſt 21, and September 31, for 
cattle, It is ſeated on a rich foil, between 
two hills, and is a pretty large place, one 
being called the Eaſt-tuwa, and the other the 
Weſt. The church is a handſome ſtructute, 
built in the form of a cathedral, to which. 
belongs a free-{chool, with, twelve governors, 
incorporated by queen Elizabeth. It wag 
unhappily almoſt deftroyed by fire in 1943, + 
and the loſs was computed at upwards of- 
50,00cl. There were large contributions 


gathered ſor their relief throughout all parts 
of 


CRE 


of the kingdom. It is 179 miles W. by N. of 


London. 

CREDITOR, /. {crecitor, Lat.] one who 
Jets another have any thing on trait 3 one to 
whom a debt is owing. In Book-keeping, that 
fide of an account wherein all things which 
are delivered are enseredt in the Caſh-book, it 
contains a perſon's payments. 
 CREDU'LITY, . [ oreduliras, Lat. ] belief, 
without examining into the truth of the thing 
aſſented to; too great eaſineſs iu believing · 

CREDULOUS, 2. Lcredulus, Lat. ] aſſenting 
to any thing propofed as an object of belief, 
without examining iato its truth. 

CRE*DULOUSNESS, /. the quality of be- 
Bering without examination. 

CREED, ſ. is a brief ſummary of the ar- 
dicles of a Chriſtian's belief, There are ſeve- 
ral ancient forms and ſcattered remains of 
ex2eds to be met with in the records of the pri- 
mritive church; but the moſt univerſal creeds, 
and thofe which are allowed by the canons of 
the church, are the Apeſtetrcal, the Atbanafian, 
and Nicene Creeds. 

To CREEK, v. 2. ¶ trecke, Belg.] to make 
a harſh noiſe. 

CREEK, 1 Cerecca, Sax. ] in Geography, a 
part of the fea which runs into the land; a 
port, or bay; a prominence, or jutting, in a 
winding coaſt. 

CRE'EKY, 0. full of creeks and windings. 

To CREEP, v. . [preter crept. crypan,| 
Sax. to move with tke belly to the ground, 
applicd to reptiles, or animals which have no 
begs, ſuch as worms and ſcipents. Figuratively,; 


to grow along the ground, or upon ſupporters, | 


applied o vegetables. To move flowly; to 
move unperceived into any place; to come un- 
expected, er ſteal out of a place unperceived 
and unheard; to behave with abjectneſe, or 
meanneſs of ſpirit, 

CRE'EPER, ſ. a plant which runs along 
the ground, or ſupports itielf by means of ſome 
fronger body; an iron uſed to ſlide along a 
grate ip kitchens; a kind of patien or clog 
worn by women in dirty weather, 

CRE'EP-HOLE, /. = hole or cavity into 
which an animal may retize to eſcape danger, 
Figuratively, an excuſe; means deviſed to 
e ape ſhame, or elude the force of law. 

CRE'EPINGLY, ad. in a ſlow motion; after 
the manner of a reptile, | 
: CREMA'TION, /. [ crematio, Lat.] « burn- 
ing · 

CREMOR, /. [Lat. ] a milky ſubſtance; a 
ſoft liquor reſembling cream. 

CRENATED, a. [crenatus, Lat.] in Bo- 
tany, notched ; jagged; or ſawed on the edges, 

CRE'PANE, ſ. in Farriery, an ulcer in the 
midſt of the fore-part of the foot, cauſed by a 
bilious, ſharp, and biting humour that frers 
the ſkin, or by a burt given by ftriking the 
Rinder- feet. 

To CRE/PITATE, vw. . ſc qe, Lat.] to 


g 


C R 1 


N JS. a ſmall 
note, as the burni f 
n burning of thorns, Parching i 

CREPU'SCLE, ſ. [crepu 4+]: 
Aſtronomy, the dels 4 FO, Lat) n 
: CRE'SCENT, 6. [ ereſcens, Lat. 
increaſing; in a ſtate of increaſe, 

— CRESCENT, /. the moon in her fizz g 
increaſe, In Heraldry, it is a bearing inf, 
of a new moon; and is uſed either Sh 
honourable bearing, or as a diſtinction v 
tween elder and younger families; bein 
nerally aſſigned to the ſecond ſon, and his 4 
ſcendants, b 

CRESS, , [plural ereſſes, from ce 
a herb, uſed e 2 eat raw, rye 
there are ſeveral ſorts; the garden creſi and 
the water creſs are the moſt known, 
CRE'SSET, 1. | croi//er, Fr.] 2 great lit 
ſet on a liglit-houſe, or watch - tower; a bert. 

CREST), /. [crifta, Lat.] in Armoury, the 
top part of the amour for the head, mounting 
over the helmet, in manner of a comb, or tu 
of a cock, deriving its name from Cie, 1 
cock's comb, and was for the moſt part wk 
of feathers, or the hair of horſes tails, l 
Heraldry, the uppermoſt part of an armour 
or that part of the caſque or helmet next tothe 
mantle. The Cr is deemed 2 greater mark 
of nobility than the armoury; being borne x 
tournaments, to 'waich none were admitted, 
ti)! they had given good proof of their nobility, 
Figuratively, pride, ſpirit, or courage, 

CRE'STED, a. [criflatus, Lat.] adorn 
with a plume or creſt 5 having a coinb or tut 
on the head, 

CRE'ST-FALLEN, a. diſpirited; covet; 
in a Nate of dejection. 

CRE'STLESS, &@. in Heraldry, not horowr 
ed with coat-armoury z not of a noble er bo- 
nourable family. | 

CRETA'CEOUS, | kret4fhrous] a. [fron 
creta, Lat.] chalky; abounding with, haut 
the qualities of chalk. 

CRE'VICE, ſ. { from crever, Fr.] a n 
opening made in a thing by its cracking, genee 
rally applied to walls or wainſcots, 

CREW, ,. [crud, Sax. ] formerly, 2 compar) 
met together, tor any purpoſe. At preſent i- 
plied to the ſhip's company or uſed to ſyn! 
company of contemptible perſons, or ſuch 8 
herd together with fome bad delign, 

CRE*WEL, /. {Alexwel, Belg.] fine worith 
or yarn twiſted and made up in a knot or ball 

CRIB, |, [ crybbe, Sax. the rack in a flabe. 
Fizuratively, the tall of an oxy 4 {mall hadi 
tation or hut. The cards which each pat 
lay out of their hands, and are reckoned fo! 
the benefit of the dealer at the game of ciib · 
bage. ' 
CRIBBAGE, ſ. a game at cards, v heren 
the players endeavour to make pails, ſequent 
pairs royal, and one and thirty at playing, * 
to hold in their bands us many fifteen, P's 


aud ſequents as they can. Gau. 


f 


* 
1 


erack! 


1 


ö 


| 


make a jagl cig« Kling BOL Co 


CRI 
cribrum, Lat.] a corn- ſieve. 


a town in Carnarvonſhire, 
July t, and Oc- 


CRIBBLE, {-| 
CRICKELTH, 
whoſe fairs are held May 23, 
tober 18, — 
ne ſday. It 18 3 
CRICK, J tc 


door when its hi 
ie: a paintul ſtiſtneis in the neck. 


CEE r. ſ. an inſect which frequents 
Aeg C _ and is remarkable for a 
continual chirping or creaking noiſez a game 
which is played at with a bat and ball. 
CRICKHO/ WELL, a town of Breck nock - 
fire, in South Wales, that has a very ſmall 
market, though it is a very pretty place, Ir 
is ſeated on the river Uſk, over which there is 
a bridge; and it has one fair, on May 12, for 
cattle, ſheep, goats, and horſes. It is 1501 
miles diſtant frona London. Eb 
CRICKLADE, a town in Wiltſhire, with 
a market on Saturdays, and two fairs, on the 


6+ miles from London, 
ricco, Ital.] ihe noiſe made 


calves; and on Sept. 21, for hiring of ſervants, 
and chapmens goods. It is ſeated upon the Its, 
which 4moit ſurrounds it, and here begins to 
be navigable. 
ment; and is 824 miles W. of London, 
CRIER, /. a perſon authoriſed to pro- 
claim things that are loſt, or thoſe which are 
to be ſold, 
CRIM-TA'RTARY, or CRIME A, is the 
ancient Taurica Cherſoneſus, and is a penin- 
ſula lying on the Black Sea, by Which it is 
bounded on ibe W. and S. on the E. by Cir- 
caſſia, and on the N. by the Palus Meotis. 
The Tartars are ſhort and ſquat, with ſwarthy 
co nplexions, pigs eyes, ſquare and flat faces; 
their hair is lack, and as ſtrong as horſe-hait, 
with very little beards. Their ſhirts and 
drawers are cotton-cloth, and over them they 
have cloaks of felt, or ſheep-ſkins. The wo- 
men are too much like their huſbands to be 
handſome ; however, the men uſually make 
ule of the ſlaves which they ſteal from their 
neigbbours, and are continually roving from 
one place to another. The country is naturally 
fruitful, and the produce would be very great 


7 

N in any other hands, but the Tartars moke no 
; other uſe of it than to feed their cattle, It is 
ke between 44 and 46 degrees of latitude, and 40 


and 44 of longitude, 
CRIME, /. [crimen, Lat. ] a voluntary breach 
of any known law; an offence, SYNoN. Faults 
retult from human weakneſs, being rranſgie(- 
lions of the rules of duty, Crimes proceed 
from the wickedneſs of the heart, being ac- 
tions againſt the rules of nature. The effects 
of anger, and the intrigues of gallantry, are 
aults, Calumnies, and aſſaſſi nations are crimes, 
CRI MINAL, a. ( criminolis, Lat.] contrary 
age: known law, Figuratively, faulty; wor- 
Y 0; blame 3 Euilty ; lubje to ſome puniſh- 
Peut on account of the violation of a law, Is 
aw, that which is oppoſed to civil. 


CRIMINAL, / a perſon who is accuſed 


1 
r cattle; the market is on Wed- 


hinges are ruſty, or want 


ſecond Thurſday in April, fox ſheep, cows, and 


It ſends two members to parlia- 


| 


| 
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of a voluntety breach of a known law; a per- 
fon who has knowingly and wilfully ated con- 
trary to any law. 

CRYMINALLY, ad. in a manner incon- 
ſiſtent with innocence; in a manner whick 
implies guilt, or the wilful breach of fome 
law; in a manner which deſerves blame or 
puniſhment, _ 
| CRIMINATION, /. [criminatis, Lat. ] the 
act of aceuſing a perion ot the breach of tome 
law. 

CRILMINOUSs, a. [rriminoſus, Lat. ] caor- 
mouſly guilty ; iniquitous. 

CRIMP, a. | from crim6/e or crumble] eaſily 
broken; crumbling with dryneſs; ealily re- 
duced to powder, Figuratzvely, not coxſiſtent 3 
not of any force. A low word. 

To CRYMPLE, v. a. { from rumple, crumpleg 
or crimple] to draw together in wrinkles, 

CRUMSON, . {cremg&-4, Ital. ] a deep red 
coloux, mixed with an appearance of blues 
Figuratively, in Poetical Language, uſed for a 
dark, or any degree of a red colour. 
| To CRYMSON, wv. &. to dye or colour with 
red or crimſon. 

CRIYNCUM, ſ. [a cant word] a cramp 3 
whimſy. 

C RINGE, /. a low bow, carrying with it 
the idea of fawning and mean ſervility. 

To CRINGE, v. @. [4riechen, Teut.} to 
form into wrinkles, or uncouth appearances, 
Neuterly, to behave in a mean, ſervike, come 
plaiſant manner, in order to gain a perſon's fa- 
vour, Or avert his anger; to tawn. 

To CKINKLE, v. z. | arinc&e/en, Belg.] to 
go in and out; to wrinkle, Actively, to draw 
a thing into wrinkles 3 to make the ſurface of 
a thing uneven. 

CRTNKLE, ſ. a wrinkle, 

CRINO'SITY, . | crmgfitas, Lat. ] the qua- 
lity of aboundipg i hair; hairineſs, 

CRUPPLE, /. [crypel, Sax.} a perſon whe 
has not the uſe of las limbs, eſpecially his legs. 

To CRIPFLE, v. 4. to make lame, or de- 
prive a perſon of the uſe of his Ilmts, | 

CRIPPLENESS, J. the ftate of a perſoa 
who is lame, or has not the uic of his limbs, 

CRISIS, /. %, Gr. ] In Medicine, a 
change in adiſorder, which either determines 
a patient's death or recovery. Figuratively, in 
Politics, a period of time, herein an undet- 
taking is arrived at 115 meatet height; any 
particular period of time. 

CRISP, a. {| criſpus, Lat.] curted. Iodented, 
winding. Dry, brittle, cr eafily broken. 

To CRISP, v. a. [criſfgo, Lat.] to curl, or 
form a thing into a ring; to twilt, Neuwterly, 
to run in and ont, To make a thing eaſy to 
be broken by frying or dtying it. 

CRISPA”TION, J. che act of curling; the 
ſtate of being curled. * 

CRISPNESS, /. the quality of athing curl- 
ed; eaſineſs to be broken, owing to dryneſs. 


* 


1 


| In Cookery, ihe britilenels of a thing, owing 


driſk fire. 


| to the hard inctuſtation tor med by a 


* 


CRISPY, 


* 
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- CRI'SPY, 3. curled. In Cookery, brown! 
and brittle, 

CRTSSINGHAM MAGNA, a town in 
Norfolk, whoſe fair is kept Auguſt 12, for 
horſes and toys. 

CRITERION, , | xpzr#puey, Gr.] a ſtand- 
ard by which the goodnels or badneſs of a thing 
may be meaſured and judged. 

CRITIC, . [xpirixe;, Gr. ] a perſon form- 
ed by nature, and qualified by art, to point out 
the perfection or imperfection of any of the 
productions in the arts or ſciences z one who 
is employed in diſtinguiſhing the beauties or 
defects of an author. Figuratively, a cenſurer, 
or perſon apt tc find fault either with the writ- 
ings or actions of another, 

CRITIC, 2. belonging to criticiſm; or 
the art of Judging of the performances of an 
author. | 

CRITIC, [ by fome ſpelt eri ine, and then 
pron. hreeteck] þ. [ critique, Fr.] an examina- 
tion or comment on the works of an author, 
wherein both taſte and learning are uſed as 
guides; acriticiſm; the art of criticiſm. 

CRITICAL, a. able to diſtinguiſh the beau- 
ties and defects of any production; nice, exact, 
accurate; with all the judgment and care of a 
critic z after the manner of a critic; accord - 
ing to the rules of criticiſm ; as, “ He wrote 
a critical diſſertation on the ſhield of /Eneas.” 
Captious; inclined to find fault; cenſorious. 
In Medicine and Politics, that in which ſome 
crifis or important change happens, 

CRITICALLY, ad. in a critical manner; 
in ſuch a manner as to diſcover beauties or de- 
fects; exactly; curiouſly. 

CRTTICALNESS, /. exactneſs, nicety, 
accuracy; the act of exerciſing the judgment, 
in order to diſcern the faults or perfections of 
any production. 8 

To CRI TICISE, [| hritifize] v. . to write 
remarks, or point out the beauties and defects 
of any production. Figuratively, to find fault 
with, Actively, to cenſuse, blame, cr find 
fault with. 

CRI'TICISM, ſ. the art or ſtandard of 
judging well of the merits or demerits of any 
production. Figuratively, a remark or obſ.r- 
vation made by a critic, 

To CROAK, [t] v. n. [cracezzan, Sax. ] 
to make a hoarſe noiſe, applied to that made 
by a frog or raven, Figuratively, tv caw, to 
cry, or make a diſagreeable murmur. 

CROAK, [-t] /. the nuvife made by a 
fr g. 1aven, or crow, 

- CRO'CEOUS, a. [crocens, Lat. ] conſiſting 
of, or reſembling ſaffron ; yellow, or of a fat- 
fron colour. 


CRO'CHES, /. little buds upon the top of tingdon. 


a deer's horn. 
CROCK, /. [kruich, Belz.] a cup or exrthen 
veſſel; à pot to boil viduals in. Figuratively, 
the ſmut occaſioned by rubbing the outſide of a 
ot againſt any thing. 
CROCK EKT, /. Ifrom truich, Be!p.1 


CRO 


CRO'CODILE, g. Ferocodilus, Lat 
amphibious voracious animal, of the 1 y 
kind, and found in Egypt or the 3 
It grows ſometimes to 25 or zo feet in le 
and about the t}{eknets of a may” : 
covered with hard impenetrable (ca 
under tbe belly, where only 
it runs with great ſwiftneſs, 
turn itſelf, 
CRO'CUS, /. [Lat.] ſaffron ; 
flower. In A it IN 
calcined to a red or deep- yellou coloör. 10 
: CROFT, /. [ croft, Sax. ] a little cloſe join 
ing to a houſe, uſed either tor corn or Ni 
CROISA'DE, or CROISA DO, |, fan 
og + [from 
croix, Fr.] a holy war; a name given tg the 
expeditions of the Chriſtians againſt the [5 
dels, for the recovery of Paleſtine; {6 called 
becauſe thoſe who were engaged in them wor 
a croſs on their cleaths, and bore one on 
their ſtandard. They reckon eight Creiſade 
of this Kind; the firſt of which began in the 
year 109 3. 
CROI SES, ſ. [oroiſes, Fr.] pilerims bour4 
for the Holy Land, or thoſe v ho had bern dl. 
ready there. 
CRO'MARTIE, a capital town of the ftire 
of Cromartie, in Scotland, ſeated on the Cer. 
man Occan, at the mouth of the frith of the 
lame name, 12 milcs N. E. of Inverneſs, 
CROMER, a town of Norfolk, with a 
market on Saturdays, and a fair on Whit- 
Monday, for petty chapmen, It is ſeated near 
the fea-ſide, and was formerly more conſicet- 
able than it is at preſent, for jt had tuo 
churches one of which, with ſeveral houſes, 
was jwallowed up by the fea, The inhabitants 
are now chiefly fiſhermen. The town has been 
walled round, ſome remains of which ar: ſtil 
to be ſeen; but it at preſent conſiſts of only 
about 200 houſes, ſtraggling here and there, 
without form or order, It is 127 miles N. E. 
of London, 
CRO'MWELL {Or 1vrs) was the ſen of 


eib, 
$ body; is 
3 les, excer: 
it is vulnerabh.; 
but canndt eli 


Mr. Robert Cromwell, who was the ſecond 


ſon of Sir Henry Cromwell, of Hinchune- 
brooke, in the county of Huntingdon, iy 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Richard Stent, 
of the iſle of Ely, knight. He was bora in 
the pariſh of St. John, in the ancient bo- 
rough of Huntingdon, on April 24 & 25, 
in 1599, in the 41ſt year of the reign of 
Elizabeth. He was chriſtened in the pt 
ciſh-church on the 29th of the ſame month, 
when his uncle, Sir Oliver Cromwell, a 
worthy gentleman, gave him his name. 
was ſent to ſchool under the care of Dr. Ibe- 
mas Beard, maſter of the free ſchool at Hor. 
He from thence removed to $130) 
college in Cambridge, where he was yo-_ 
April 23, in 1616, under the tuition of ; 
Richard Howlet, who, by a ſtrict a——_— 
his pupil's diſpoſition, very quicky 22 
that he was leſs addicted to ſpeculation 


qarthen ware. 
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lectures and ſermons at his houſe, 
he again brought b 
rent fituation 3 ſo 
to try what indu 
2g theſe breache 

rm at St, Ives, and t 
yes; though indeed, 
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where bis conduct was far NN helped to run out the reſt of his fortune. He 
ry inſomuch that it gave his 
_ gp wy ry — and — wo-[ he gave public notice, that he was ready to 
_—_— — uncaſineſs. She was adviſed by{ make reſtitution to any from whom he hd 
ODD Bs relations to ſend him up to London, {| won money at play; and he actually did re- 
ar 3 him in Lincolggs-1an, which ſhe{turn gol. to Mr. Calton, from whom be wom 
8 ly did, but without any extraordinary} it ſeveral years before, When the earl of Bed= 
4 it ſerved only to bing him ac-} ford, and ſome other perſons of high diſtinc- 
re wich the vices of the town, by wayftion, who had eſtates in Lincolnſhire, were 
2 n to thoſe to which he had been ad-{defirous of having the fens drained, Cromwell 
go 8 country. It does not at all ap-Jviolently oppoſed it, which gave eccaſon to 
_ . he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Mr. Hampden to recommend him to his friends 
w which was what his friends aimed at; on in parliament as a perſon capable of conducting 
: inued to purſue his plea- 
E up 9 . ſelf choſen for Cambridge, a place in which 
= lay ; in which laſt, though he was ſome-jhe was not known, and was very zealous in 
4. jortunate, yet taking all his expences to- promoting the remonſtrance which was carried 
gether, they ſo much exceeded his income, that on Nov. 14, 1641, which laid the baſis of the 
he quickly diſſipated all that his father left _ war. He told lord Falkland, that if tke 
him. But after a few years ſpent in this man- | 
ner, he ſaw plainly the conſequence of his fol- folved to have converted the ſmall remaias of 
is renounced them ſuddenly, and began to} his eſtate in ready money the next day, and 
lead a very grave and ſober life, and entered to have quitted the kingdom; and this ue 
into 2 cloſe friendſhip with ſeveral eminent di- affirmed was the ſentiments alfo of ſome of 
vines, Who looked upon his retormation as the moſt conſiderable men of that party. In 
very extraordinary, and ſpoke of Lim as a man 1642 Mr. Cromwell raiſed a trocp of horſe, 
of ſenſe and great abilities. As he was nearly þwhich he commanded, by virtue of à com- 
related to Mr. Hampden of Buckinghamſhire, | miſſion from the earl of Eſſex, and ated very 
to the Barringtons of Eſſex, and other conſide- 
rable families, they intereſted themſelves in his] rank of colonel, and had 1000 horic under his 
favour, and were very deſirous of ſeeing him] command, and was ſome time atter wards lieu- 
ſettled in the world; in order to which, a mar-} tenant- general of the horſe, In the battle of 
riage was propoſed, which ſoon after took Marſton-Moor, Joly 2, 1644, it was univer= 
effect. The lady he married was Elizabeth, | tally allowed that his cavalry had the greateſt, 
daughter of Sir James Bouchier, of Eſſex, } ſhare in gaining the battle. | 
knighy, a woman of ſpirit and parts, and being When the parliawent fit, Cromwell and his 


deſcended from an ancient family, did not want|friends carried what was then called the fefif- 
a conſiderable portion of pride, Mr. Crom- 


well ſoon after returned to his own country, 
and ſetiled at Huntingdon, till the death of 
his uncle Sir Thomas Stuart, who left an eccaſionally, and at Jaft abſolutely exsmyted. 
eſtate of between 4 and gool. a year, induced 
him to remove into the iſle of Ely. It was 
about this time that he began to converſe moſily| was given to Sir Thomas Fairfa: ; and from 
with thoſe who were then ſtiled Puritans; and 
by degrees affect their notions, with great 
warmth and violence. He was elected a mem- 
| ber of the third parliament in the reign of}to have had the direction. 
Charles I, which met jan. 20, in 1628, and 
| Was of the committee for religion, where he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his zeal againſt po- 
pery, and by complaining of Dr. Neile, then 
| biſhop of Wincheſter, licenfing books, which 
ad a very dangerous tendency. After the 
eiſſolution of that parliament, he returned 
again into the country, where he continued to 
expreſs much concern for religion, to frequent 
lenced miniſters, and to invite them often to 


had prayers in the morning and afternoon, and 


| ercat things. He had the addreſs to get him- 


remonſtrance had not been car;ied, he was re- 


vigorouſly, ſo that he was promoted to the 


In the winter, 


denying orainance, that excleded the members 
of either houſe from having any commands 
in the army; however, Cromwcli was at fir 


Upon the introduction of the new mocei, as 
it was called, the chief command cf the army 


being lientenant- general of horſe, Cromwe.t 
became Heutenant-general of the army, of 
which, while another had the titie, he ſeems 
In 1646 the ecatl 
of Eſſex died ſuddenly ; and Crorawell turned 
his thoughts entifely to make the army the 
ſupreme power, which he accordingly effected, 
and turned out thoſe members of the houſe 
who would not act by his direction. As to 
the circumſtances of the beheading the king 
and the public tranf.Qions of thole times, 
they are ſo well known, that I ſhall paſs them 
ſlightly over. Cromwell had the command 
of the forces in Ireland, and the title of Lord 


by which] Lieutenant was beſtowed upon him; and by 
is affairs into a very indiffe- 


that he jndged it neceſſary} a manner, 
ry might do towards repair- 
s, which led him to take a 
his he kept about five 
inſtead of repairing, it 


the month of June 1650, all Ireland was, in 
ſubdued, and that in fo ſhort a 

ſpace, as nine months. He left Treton his 
deputy there, and came over to England, On 
June 26, 16<0, he was appointed general and 
commander zu chief of all the forces of the 
25 a c 


C R O 
commonwealth, and ſet cut on his march 
againſt the Scots, who had received Charies 
II. On September 3, 1651, he totally de- 
feated the king's forces at Worceſter z he 
then came up to London, and was congratu- 
lated by the houſe of commons, the council 
of ſtate, the lord mayor, &c. On the 19th 
of April, 1653, he called a council of officers, 
to debate about the government; while they 
were fitting, colonel Ingoldby came and in- 
formed them, that the parliament had framed 
a bill to continue themſelves till Nov. 5, in 
the next year, propoſing to fill up the houſe by 
new elections; whereupon the general marched 
directly to Weſtminſter, with about 300 men, 
placed his ſoldiers about the houſe, entered 
firſt himſelf, and after ſtaying for ſame time 
talking to them, he ordered the ſoldiers to ſee 
the houſe cleared of all members, and having 
cauſed the doors to be locked up, went away to 
Whitehall, On December 16, the ſame year, 
Cromwell was inveſted in the court of Chan- 
cery in Weſtminſter-hall, with great ſolem- 
nity, with the title of Protector of the Com- 
monwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
being then in the 54th year of his age. He 
app lied himſelf immediately to the ſettling of 
public affairs, both foreign and domeſtic, and 
concluded a peace with the States of Holland, 
in which Denmark was included, He alſo 
made peace with Sweden, and both France 
and Spain contended ſo earneſtly for his 
friendſhip, that they made themſelves ridicu- 
lous. As to domeſtic affairs, he filled the 
courts of Weſtminſter with able judges, pro- 
feſled an unaltcrable reſolution of maintaining 
liberty of conſcience, and oiſmiiled from their 
commands ſuch officers as he cuuld not con- 
fide in. He gave the command of all the 
ſorces in Scotland to general Monk, and ſent 
his own ſon Henry to govern Ireland. He, 
by an ordinance, dated April 12, 1654, united 
England and Scotland, fixing the number of 
repreſcatatives for the latter at thirty, and ſoon 

ter he did the ſame by Ireland, 

a great regard to juſtice, in cauſing the bro- 
ther of the ambaſſador from Portugal to be 
exccuted for murder, He called a parhament 
to mert on Sept. 3, Which was accordingly 
opened on that day, to which the Protector 
went in great ſtate, He received this houſe 
of commons in the painted chamber, where he 
made them a very long ſpeech. When they 
came to their houſe, after electing Mr. William 
Lenthall their ſpeaker, they fell to debating 
whether the ſupreme legiſlative power of the 
kingdom ſhould be in a fingle perſon or a par- 
liament. This ſo alarmed the Protector, that 
en the 12th of the ſame month, he cauſed a 
ow to be ſet at the painted chamber, where 
e gave them a ſharp te probt, and none were 
2 to go into the houſe afterward be- 
ore they had taken an cath to be faithful to 
Wile 


the Protector and his government. 


He ſhewed 
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whom the duke of Holſtein j 
with a ſet of Frieſland horſes, "ad preſent 
drive ſecretary Thurloe in his coach dia ay 
theſe horſes, round Hyde-park ; but the ho 
proving ungovernable, threw his higha be 
of the box, and in his fall, one of Lis 2 
piſtols went off, but he received ng Vang 
all. The ProteCtor finding this par] 2 
would give him no money, e 
were about to take away his power diſſe 

[ z lved 
them, He reſtored to the city their gilt 
This year, 1655, there were ſome — 
cies, for which ſeveral perſons ſuffereg Fa 
and the Protector from hencefort} — 
dim̃culty of ſupporting his authority, in 
manner, and by any means. In the“ he 
this year he ſent a powerful fleet, make th 
command of admiral Penn, and a gest b 
of land forces, commanded by general Y 
nables, in hopes to make himſelf males 7 
great part of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies; and 
though they failed in their main deſign, RE 
made themſelves maſters of ſamaica, and 4 
miral Blake did great things in the Mediter 
ranean; ſo that the Piotector's repuraticn 
was very high abroad. Writs were iſſued on: 
for the parliament to meet Sept, 17, 1656, at 
which time they met accordingly, but there 
was a guard poſted at the deor of the houſe 
who {uitered none to enter till they had ſwat. 
lowed the oaths that were ready prepared for 
them; by which about 200 were exclude, 
The parliament paſſed an act for diſannulliag 
the king's title, another for the ſecurity cf 
his highneſs's perſon, and ſeveral money bill. 
In the ſpring of the year 1657, a kind of he. 
gillative government was brought upon the 
carpet, and it was agreed to offer Cromwell 
the title of king. 
his beſt friends, he told them he could not, 
with a good conſcience, accept the title of 
king; but his highnets reſolved upon a new 
inauguration, which was accordingly, wii 
great ſolemnity, performed, June 26, 1657, 
in Weſtminſter-hail, with all the ſplendor of 
a coronation, On Jan, 20, 1658, the com- 
mons met, as the other houſe allo did, puriu- 
ant to the writs of ſummons iſſued by the 
Lord Protector; and all ſhow of force vi 
withdrawn; but the two houſes being at H. 
riance, the Protector diſſolved them Feb. 4) 
with great biiterneſs of ſpeech, and deep fot 
row of heart. This year Dunkirk, which 
was taken chiefly by the valeur of the Fag. 
liſh, was delivercd into the hands of Locks 
hart, bis ambaſſador. Eis favourite daughteh 
Mrs. Cleypole, was about this time take" * 
ſuffering excruciating pains; it not 4 little dil 
tempered her mind, and ſhe io wounded 
by ber exclamations againſt his cruelties, = 
he was no leſs affected thereby, thau _—_ 
death, which happened Avg: 6. He was 4 
that time wholly altered, grew 4-1!) 2 
ſerved and ſuſpicious, not indeed without fee 
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At Hampton 2 Find 
a ind of flow fever, which ſoon de- 
— — a tertian ague. One day, after 
15 his five phyſicians coming to Wait 
3 one of them having felt his pulſe, 
2. chat it intermitted; at which, being 
ſomewhat ſurprized, he turned pale, fell into 
cold ſweat, and when he was almoſt faint- 
. ordered himſelf to be carried to bed, 
x off by the affiſtance of cordials, being 
brought a little to himſelf, he made his will, 
with reſpe& to his private affairs. Being re- 
moved to London, he became much worſe, grew 
ket lethargic, then delirious, from whence he 
recovered alittle, but was not capable of giving 
any diſtinct directions abdut public affairs. 
He died Sept. 3, 1658, in the Goth year of 
his aze, A very pompous funeral was ordered 
at the public expence, and performed from 
Somerſet· louſe with a fplendor ſuperior to any 
that has been beſtowed upon crowned heads, 
The protector had ſeveral children, of whom 
fx ſorvived to be men and women, viz, two 
ſons, and four daughters. T, Richard Crom- 
well, born October 1626, and died July 13, 
1712, at Cheſhunt in Hertfordſhire; 2. Henry 
Cromwell, born Jan. 20, 1627, died March 
25, 1674. 3. Bridget, who firſt matried com- 
miſſary- general Ireton, and after his deceaſe 
licutenant-general Fleetwood. 4. Elizabeth, 
born 1550; ſhe married John Cleypole, Eſq; 
2 Northamptonſhire gentleman, whom the 
Protetor made maſter of the horſe, created 
him a baronet, July r6, 1657, and appointed 
him one of his lords. 5. Mary, who was 
married to the Lord Viſcount Fauconberg, Nov. 
15, 1557, who was raiſed to the dignity of an 
carl by king William, and died on the laſt day 
of the year 1700, 6, Frances, his youngeſt 
daughter, was twice married, firſt to Mr. Ro- 
bert Rich, grandſon to the earl of Warwick, 
Nov, 11, 1657, who died the r6th of February 
f.llowing, She afterwards married Sit John 
Ruſſel ot Chippenham in Cambridgeſhire; by 
him ſhe left ſeveral children, and lived to a 
great age. 


CRONE, ſ. [krozie, Belg.] an old ewe. 
Figuratively, an old woman, 


CRONET, /, in Farriery, the hair which 
grows over the top of a horſe's hoof, 
CRONY, J. an old and very intimate ac- 
quuntance or Confident. A cant word. 
, *ROOK.; + [ croc, Fr.] any tbing bent; a 
eep- hook; a meander or winding. 
To CROOK, v. a. ¶ crocher, Fr. ] to bend, 
er turn any thing ſo as to reſemble a hook. 


Figuratively, to pervert, or wreſt the words of 
another. ; 


CROOKED, @, [ croche, Fr. 
to ſtraight; fokmed into an angle or hook, 
. Figuratively, perverſe, or bad. 
> NON. By crooked is underſtood any devia- 
wn trom natural ſtraighineſs. De formed im- 


plies any part of the body being ! | 
sunatural. Thus ee being imperte@ or 


throvgh the nation. 


] bent, oppoſed 


CRO 


twiſted or bent from the natural ſhape, and 
deformed if he has an eye, a finger, or a toe too 
little or too much. , 


out of ſhape. 


CROO'KEDLY, d. not ftraight; in an 
untoward, perverſe, or uncomplying manner. 
CROO'KE NESS, £ the bending of a 
body, Figuratively, à deformity of the body, 
arifing from apy of its limbs being diſtorted or 
—_— to the mind or temper, 
1 


perverſity, or a diſpoſition which is not eafily 


pleaſed, . 

CROO'KHORN, a town of Somerſetſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays, and one fair, on 
September 4, for horſes, bullocks, linen- dra- 
pery, cheeſe, and toys. It is ſeated on a branch 
of the river Parret, on the confines of Dorſet- 
ſhire, and the market is good for corn, ſheep, 
and proviſions, It is 133 miles W. by 8. of 
London. 

CROP, ſ. | crop, Sax. ] the craw, cr firſt ſto- 
mach of birds, wherein their food is prepared 
for digeſtion. 

CROP, /. fn; 5 the higheſt part, 
end, or top of a thing. Figuratively, corn 
collected in a harveſt; the product of a field; 
any thing cut off. 

To CROP, v. a. to cnt off the tops or ends 
of any thing; to mow, reap, or lop. Figura- 
tively, to ſhorten or conſume in eating. Neu- 
terly, to yield a harveſt, 

CRO'PFULL, a. filled; ſatiated with food. 

CRO'PPER, ſ. in Natural Hiſtory, a kind 
of pigeon, remarkable for ſwelling its crop. 

CRO'PSICK, a. fick, or diſordered by in- 
temperate eating or drinking. 

CRO SIER, [| kr6zier] [. [croſter, Fr.] the 
paſtoral ſtaff of a biſhop, ſo called from its 
having a croſs on the top, 

CRO'SLET, ſ. a ſmall croſs, 

CROSS, ſ. [croix, Fr. ] an inſtrument made. 
of two pieces of wood, cutting or croſſing each 
other at right angles, on which malefaRors 
were executed among the Romans, The fign 
made by the prieſt on the forehead of a perſon 
when baptized, by drawing two marks, which 
crois each other, with his fingers dipped in 
waterz one line drawn athwart another. 
Figuratively, the Chriſtian religion 3 or the 
doctrine of a crucified Saviour; the manner in 
which Chriſt died; any thing which is con- 
trary to a perion's wiſhes, and is a trial of his 
patience, Alſo money ſo called, being marked 
with a croſs, 

CROSS, a. that which falls athwart. Fi- 
guratively, oppoſite to a perſon's wiſhes and 
expectations; perverſe; not complying; peev- 
iſh ; diſpleaſed with trifles; not eaſily perſuad- 
ed; reciprocral on each ſide; interchanging. 

CROSS, Prep. athwart, fo as to intertec 
from one fide to another. In Riding, ſo as 
to have one leg on each fide of a horſe, 
« Croſs his back.“ 

To CROSS, v. 4. to lay one line ſo as to 
form angles with another; to ſign with a creſs; 


is crooked if any ene mar 


k or conceal; to go over A river. Figu- 
Y tatively, 


C R O 


ratively, to oppoſe the defigns of another, and 
thereby render him peeviſh ; to contradict; to 
gebar; to preclude. 

CROSS-BAR-SHOT, ſ. a round ſhot or 
bullet with a bar put through it. 

CRO'SS-BITE, /, a cheat, which fruſtrates 
a perſon's deſigns. 

CRO'SS-BOW, /. an engine or inſtrument 
made of a bow fixed acroſs a piece of wood, 
uſed in ſhooting deer, pigeons, &c. It will 
carry a bullet a conſiderable diſtance, and do 
execution. 

CRO'SS-GRAINED, a. in Joinery, ap- 
plied to wood, from whence a bough or branch 
has ſhot out, the grain of the branch ſhooting 
forward, and crofling that of the trunk. Fi- 
guratively, hard to pleaſe ; peeviſh ; perverſe; 
troubleſome z vexatious., 


CROSS-IN-HAND, a place in Suſſex, to each other, 


where there are two fairs, on June 22, and 
November 19, for horned cattle and pedlars 
ware. 

CRO'SSLY, ad. athwart, ſo as to interſect 
or form angles, Figuratively, oppoſite, con- 
trary, untowardly, 

CRO'SSNESS, /. tranſverſeneſs; interſec- 
tion; perverſeneſs; peeviſhneſs. 

. CRO'SS-R OW, /. the alphabet; ſo named 
from a croſs being placed at the beginning of it. 

CRO'SS-STAFF, /. an inſtrument uſed by 
ſeamen to take the meridian altitude of the ſun 
or ſtars, called likewiſe a fore- Haff. 

CRO'SS-WIND, /. a wind blowing either 
from the right or left a-croſs a ſhip's way. 

CRO SSWAx, /. a ſmall path interſecting 
2 main road, 


CRO'TCHET, /. [crechet, Fr.] in Muſic, | 


one of the notes and marks of time, ſo called 
from its reſembling a hook, thus ©; it is equal 
to half a minim or double quaver. In Print- 
ing, two oppoſite lines ſerving to include any 
ſentence os word which may be left out, with- 
out ſpoiling the ſenſe of a period, marked 
ſthus]. In Building, a ſupport, or piece of 
wood fitted into another to ſuſtain it. Figura- 
tively, a fancy, odd conceit, or device. 
Io CROUCH, v. n. | crocher, Fx. ] to ſtoop 
low, applicd to the poſture of beaſts, when 
they bend their legs, and approach with their 
bellies towards the ground, in teſtimony of obe- 
dience and ſubmiſſion. Figuratively, to bend 
or ſtoop to a perſon in a fawning and ſervile 
manner, | 


CROUP, [kr #p] /« { crouppe, Fr. ] the rump 


of a fowl; the buttocks ob a horſe. 

CROW, [73] /. [crawve, Sax. ] a black bird, 
of the carnivorous kind, or feeding on carrion, 
To pluck a crow, is to contend with a perſon, 


Sometimes it is uſed for a contention about | ſtuffs, and ſometimes ornamented with jewels 


ſome worthleſs thing, or trifling ſubject. In 
Mechanics, a ſtrong iron bar, uſed as a lever to 
lift up the ends of great heavy timber, force 
open doors, &c. The noiſe made by a cock. 
Pxov. Thbe crow thinks ber own bird the faireſt, 


CRO 


white. Every one is partial t 
ceited of DG bao his 3 = 
his own children, his own country , 
To CROW, [kr3] v. n. [prog © 
crowed, or have crowed, crawan, Sax ] * 
a loud ſhrill noiſe, applied to that ny ike 
cock. Figuratively, to boaſt, bull Ly 
a . over another. 8 
; "WBOROUGH, a village; 
with one fair, on April 25, for je 
* cattle. e 
RO WCOMz3, a village! f 
8 miles N. of Taunton, * then 
the firſt Friday in May, Monday after * pa 
u 
and October 31, for cattle and drape 5 » 
CROWD, ſ. [cruth, Sax. ] a 2 al 
of people ſqueezed or cloſe together; a 1 
number of any thing of the ſame fort os 
Figuratively, the vulgar or 
lower ſort of people. Alſo a fiddle, 
To CROWD, . 2. to fill a place with a 
great and confuſed multitude of people; to 
force a great many things in a confuſes un. 
ner into the ſame place; to preſs cloſe toge 
ther; to incumber, or oppreſs by multitudes 
In the Marine, te crowd ſail, is to ſpread al 
the ſails wide upon the yard for the ſake of ex. 
pedition, or quickening the motion of a ſhip. 
Neuterly, to go in great multitudes; to thruk 
among a multitude of others, 
CRO'WDER, /. a fiddler, A low word, 
CRO'W-FOOT, ſ. in Botany, the ranun- 
culus. In War, a caltrop, or piece of iron 
with four points, two, three, or four inches 
long, uſed for incommoding the cavalry, 
CRO'WLAND, a town in Lincolnſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays, and one fair, on 
Sept. 4, for cattle, hemp, and flax. It is 
ſeated in the Fenns, in a dirty ſoil, and ha 
formerly an abbey of very great note, There 
is no coming at it but by narrow cauſeways, 
which will not admit a cart. It has three 
ſtreets, ſeparated from each cther by water- 
courſes, whoſe banks are ſupported by piles, 
and ſet with willow-trees. Their chief trade 
is in fiſh and fowl, which are here in great 
plenty; that is, in the adjacent pools and 
marſhes. It is 93 miles N. by W. of London, 
CROWLE, a village of Lincolnſhire, inthe 
iſle of Axholm, with three fairs, on the lat 
Monday in May, Sept. 4, and November 22 
for cattle, hemp, and flax. The market is an 
Saturday. It is 164 miles from London. 
CROWN, ſ. [corona, Lat.] an ornament 
worn on the head by kings, princes, and uo. 
blemen, as a mark of their dignity. It vun 
firſt only a fillet tied round the head, but wi 
afterwards made of leaves and flowers and ri 


of great value, The Jewiſh high-prief * 
a crown, which was girt about his mitre, 


the lower part of his bonnet. by ae 


had various kinds of crowns, whic 


ſtowed as rewards of military merit; *- 


3. the Ethiopians are ſaid to paint the Devil 


* oval Crown, beſtowed on 8 


6 
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* 0bfidicnalis, or Graminea, made of graſs grow- 


CRO 


ere entitled to the honours of the leſſer tri- 


ovation. 2. The naval or roſ- 

1 ee each of a circle of gold, with 
4 repreſenting beaks of ſhips, and 
ven to the captain who firſt grappled, or the 
Cidiers who firſt boarded an enemy $ ſhip. 3. 
The Corona Villaris or Caftrenſis, was a circle 
of gold raiſed with jewels or palliſades ; the 
reward of him who frſt entered the enemy's 
trenchments. 4+ The mural Crown, A circle 
of old indented and embatteled; given to him 
— ßiſt mounted the wall of a beſieged place, 
and there planted 2 ſtandard, 5. The civic 
Crown, made of the branch of a green oak, 
and given to him who had ſaved the life of a 
citizen. 6. The triumphal Crown; confiſting 
at firſt of the leaves of laurel, but afterwards 
made of gold, for thoſe generals who had the 
honour of a triumph. 7. The crown called 


ing on the place; the reward of a general who 
had delivered a Roman army from a ſiege. 
$. The Crown of Laurel, given by the Greeks 
to their athletæ; and by the Romans to thoſe 
who had negotiated or concluded a peace with 
an enemy. They bad likewiſe other crowns 
for thoſe who excelled, as poets, orators, &c, 
Theſe crowns were marks of nobility to the 
wearers; and, upon competitions for rank 
and dignity, often determined the preference 
in their tavour, Figuratively, a garland of 
flowers, &c. worn on the head as a mark of 
mirth, or merit; a reward for ſome merito- 
rious deedz royalty; a monarchy z the top of 
any thing, but of the head particularly; that 
part of a hat or cap which covers the head; a 
piece of money, valued at five ſhillings in Eng- 


CRU 


head of the river Wandel, and is, in a manner; 
ſurrounded with hills. Ir is pretty large, and 
is chiefly noted for being the ſeat of the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, It has a large hand- 
ſome church, an hoſpital, and a free-ſchool; 
It is 10 miles S. of London. 

_ CRO'YL-S'TONE, ſ. in Natural Hiſtory, 
cryſtallized caulk, in which the cryſtals are 
ſmall, 

CRU'CIAL, [krifhial}] a. in form of acroſs, 
Crucial incifion, in Anatomy, incifion or cut in 
any fteſhy part, in form of a croſs. 

CRU'CIBLE, /. [crucibulum, low Lat. ] alit- 
tle veſſel made either of earth or iron, without 
a handle, uſed by refiners, chemiſts, and others, 
to melt metals, &c. in. It derives its name from 
its being formerly marked with a croſs, | 
CRUCIFIX, /, [crucifizus, Lat.] a croſs 
whereon the crucifixion of Chriſt is repre- 
ſented. 


CRUCIFFXION, /. che aft of nailing to 
a croſs, , : 

To CRU'CIFY, v. a. ſcrucifigo, Lat. ] to 
faſten a perſon, by nailing his hands and feet 
on a croſs. 

CRUDE, a. [crudus, Lat.] raw, applied to 
fleſh not drefſed; unchanged or unaltered by 
any proceſs or preparation, Figuratively, un- 
fntſhed ; immature; not brought to perfec- 
tion; not reduced to order, or properly exa- 
mined or modified by the mind; imperfect, 
unpoliſhed, inadequate, and unrefined, applied 
to ideas. 

CRU DELV, ad. without any preparation; 
without examination or conſideration; groſs, 


applied to ideas, 


CRU'DENESS, ſ. unripeneſs; imperfec- 


land; honour, ornament 3 completion or ac-|tion 3 indigeſtion, 


compliſhment, 


CRU DIT, . rawneſs ; indigeſtion z or 


| 2 vatch next to, 


To CROWN, v. a. to place a crown on aſa thing in its indigeſted ſlate; the ſtate of 4 


perſon's head; to ſurround the head as with a 
crown, Figuratively, to dignify or adorn 
to reward; to perfect; to compleat; to fi- 


niſh. 

CRO'WN-GLASS, ſ. the fineſt ſort of win- 
dow-glaſs. 

CROWN. OFFICE, J. a court or office un- 
der the King's-bench, ſo called becauſe the 
crown is immediately concerned in what is 
tranſacted therein. 

CROWN- POST, J. in Building, a poſt 
which in ſome buildings ſtands upright in the 
middle between two rafters. In Architecture, 


the uppermoſt member of the cornice, called 
alſo corona, and larmier. 


CRO'WN-WHEEL 
and driven by, the balance, 


CRO'WN-WORKS, in Fortification, an 
out-work running into the field, in order to 
kain ſome hil 


I, and ] | 
lite, toe. „and cover the other works of a 


CRO'YDON, a 


| town in Sy with a 
market on Saturd lk 


ays | j | 
S» and October 2, Ee 
and toys. 


for horſes, bullocks, ſheep, 
Its Gluation is low, near the ſpting- 


„J. the upper wheel of| ſmeared with blood. 


diſeaſe, wherein the morbific matter is not 
yet come to a head, but increaſes the diſorder. 
CRU'EL, a. [crudelis, Lat. ] void of compaſ- 
fion, mercy, or pity, and delighted in the ſuf- 
ferings, and increaſing the ſufferings of others. 
Figuratively, implacable, inveterate, and cauſ- 
ing the greateſt de;ree of torture, 

CRU'ELLY, @. in an inhuman, barbarous 
and ſavage manner, wherein the ſuffcringy and 
tortures of others are beheld with delight, and 
increaſed with joy, | 

CRU'ELTY, ſ. a ſavage diſpoſition, de- 
lighting in the misfortunes and ſufferings of 
another, and In increaſing them. 
CRUENTATE, @, ſcruentatus, 


Lat.} 
CRUET, J. [Sruicke, Belg.] a phiat for vi- 


negar or oil. 
CRUISE, /. [krvicke, Belg.} a ſchall cup. 
CRUISE, [truze] /. Ecroiſe, Fr. a croſs, the 
original cruiſers bearing the croſs] a voyage 
made by a ſhip up and down a coaſt, in ordet 
to guard it from any attack, or to intercept ſuch 
of the enemy's veſſels as are near it. 
To CRVISE, (Sage) v. n, to rove about 
| 2 | 


art 


l 
7 
= td « 
at ſea in ſearch of an enemy's veſſels ;-Yo fail 
to and fro, without any certain courſe or defli- 
nat ion. 

CRUISER, [kruzer] /. a veſſel that fails 
to and fro, in queſt of an enemy's ſhip. 

CRUM, or CRUMB, ſ. Irma, Sax. ] the 
ſoft part of bread. Figuratively, a ſmall parti- 
cle, or bit, 

To CRU*MBLE, v. a. [from the noun] to 
break into ſmall particles or pieces. Neuterly, 
to fall into ſmall pieces 

CRU'MMY, 3. reſembling the crum of 
bread ; ſoft. Fięuratively, plump, or fleſhy. 

CKUMP, a. {crump, Sax. ] crooked, or 
deformed. 

To CRU*MPLE, v. a. [trimpen, Belg.] to 
contract; to draw into wrinkles; to ſqueeze 
together in order to diſcove® the wrinkles. 

CRU'MPLING, ,. a ſmall degenerate ap- 
ple. 

CRU/PPER, /. [crowpe, Fr.] that part of 
horſe-furnitare which reaches from the ſaddle 
to the tail, 

CRU RAL, 2. [cruralis, Lat.] belonging 
to, or fituated in the leg. | 

CRUSADE, or CRUSADO, fe See 
Crxonant, 

CRUSE. Sce Crvisr., 

To CRUSH, v. a. Love's Fr.] to break 
to pieces, or io make the two oppoſite ſides of 
a veſſel meet by external violence; to over- 
whelm ; to beat down; to depreſs; ſubdue; 
or deftroy by force. 

CRUSH, /. collifon ; deſtruction. 

CRUST, /. [, Lat.] the hard exter- 
nal ſurface or coat of a thing; a collection of 
matter grown hard ; the cafe which contains 
the fruit or meat of a pye or pudding; the 
cuter hard part of bread; a waſte piece of bread, 

To CRUST, v. &. to cover with a hard caſe; 
to foul with ſoil, or dirt. Neuterly, to have 
its external ſurface hardened, 

CRUSTA'CEOUS, a. | «ruftiſherus ] covered 
with ſhell, applied to fiſh. 

CRVY'STILY, ad. in a moroſe, ſurly, or 

eviſh manner, | 
 CRU'STINESS, /. the hard neſs of the out- 
file of bread. Figuratively, peeviſhneſs, mo- 
ruſeneſs. 

CRU'STY, a. covered with a hard ſurface 
or coat. Figuratively, not eaſily prevailed on; 
moroſe ; pee viſh. 

CKUTCH, .. | cricce, Sax ] a ſupport, com- 
poſed of à round piece ot wood, in which a long 
ſtaff is fixed, placed under the arm-pits, and 
uſed by cripples or lame perſons to walk with. 

To CRUTCH, wv. 4. to ſupport, as with 
crutches... pn | 

Te CRV, v. n. [cricr, Fr.] to ſpeak with 
vehemencę and loudneſs; to {peak to with 
great impagtunity and ſorrow z to proclaim, or 
publiſh ; to exclaim ; to ſpeak with a mourn- 
t tone of voice, attended with tears; to make 
a noiſe or (qualling like an infant; to weep, or 
med tears, In Hunting, to yeip, applied to 


. 


| 


ro CRY'STALLIZE 


CRY 


the noiſe made by a hound in full ſcent, 
2 to ſcream, or make a fſhri ; 
anger; to eQmplain loudly; to hl 

lure; to be in labour. Attively, 4 re 
any thing that is loſt, or to be ſold. To » 
drown, to depreciate, to under-value; to blam 
or detract from; to forbid ; to overbear, 7 
cry ip, to praile, or increaſe the value of 
thing by applauſe. : 

] lamentation 3 4 mourn. 


CRY, fe [ cri, Fr. 
ful ſhriek or ſcream; clamour or outcry ; an 
wonder; a pro- 


— of triumph and 

clamation; the hawkers proclamatio 

to be fold in the ſtreet, 5 « the * 
don z acclamation; popular favour; im 
tunate call ; the method of utterance e 
of by difterent animals to expteſs their Wants, 
Ge, In Hunting, the yelping of dogs. Fi. 
guratively, a pack of hounds; a confuſed ins 
articulate noiſe, SY No. Children comma. 
ly cry; grown perſons generally Weep, "Tis 
not the noiſe we make that denotes 3 greater 
or leſs meaſure of grief; for the ſecret votet 
may be more diſtreſſed than one who is 
aloud, 

CRY'AL, ſ. the heron. 

CRY ER, . [See Carrx] a kind o 
hawk, called the falcon gentle, an enemy i 
pigeons. 

CRYPTIC, or CRY'PTICAL, 2. [from 
xpvTTw, Or.] dark; abſtruſe; ſecret ; occult 
hidden ; not made public, 

CRYPTO'GRAPHY, J. [ npunrrwand ze 
Gr.] the art of writing in ſecret charatey, 
Figuratively, characters uſed in writing to hide 
— tenſe from all but the perſons who hare th 
cey. 

CRYSTAL, ſ. [xpiraxo;, Gr.] in Na- 
ral Hiſtory, a hard, tranſparent, colourle 
ftone, compoſed of ſimple plates, giving fire 
with ſteel, not fermenting with acid menſru, 
caleining in a ftrong fire, of a regular angular 
figure, ſuppoſed by ſome to be formed ot ces, 
coagulated by nitre, Cryſtal glaſs is that vbic 
is carried to a degree of perfection beyond the 
common glaſs, was originally manufactured u 
Venice only, but introduced into this king 
dom by Mr. Bowles, who has brought it tals 
much perfection, that it not only rivals, bil 
even ſurpaſſes that of Venice, In Chemiſtry 
applied to expreſs ſalts, or other matters, fi 


7. 
th when " 


or congealed in the manner of a cryftal. we: 
CRY'STAL, a. conſiſting or made of = 
cryſtal, Figuratively, bright, clear, tranſs x 
rent, x | 
CRY'STALLINE, 5. [cryfallinn, Li, 1 
fiſting of cryſtal. Figuratively, bright, clear | 


franſparent, Cryſtalline bumour, in Any 

the ſecond humour of the eye, lying immer- 

atcly next the aqueous behind the ue. 
CRYS'CALLIZA'TION, /. in Cheri 

a combination of ſaline particles in the 

of a cryſtal. 6.60 form i 


Neatahs 
i 


5 waſs reſembling that of eryflas. 


% 


c uc 


to coagulate, Or hoot into angular ſhapes, re- 


ſembling a cryſtal. 


1 he 
Etvmol uncertain ] t 
CUB, /: ln n = ſometimes ap- 
| young o Figuratively, thc 


le. 
lied to that of a wha ty | 
*ffopring of a human creature, by way of re | 


proich. 


. iland of N. America, at the 


e of the gnlph of Mexico, about 700 
alles is * and 87 in breadth, It was 
diſcovered by Chriſtopher Columbus, 1n 1494: 
The Spaniards are emitely maſters of it, they 
having rooted out the D er e 
The ſoil is not extremely fertile, but t — 
are paſtures ſufficient to feed a great number 
of beeves, ſheep, and hogs, which were _ 
rinally brought thither. There are ſevera 
forts of mines in the mountains, and foreſts 
full of game, The produce is ſugar-canes, 


einger, caſſia, wild cinnamon, and very good 


tobacco, called by the Spaniards Cigarros. 


Havannah is the capital town, and is ſeated 


0a the weſtern fide of the iſle, next Florida. 
The Engliſh took it in the laſt war, but it was 
r:ſtored to the Spaniards at the peace. The 


F calleons that return annually to Spain rendez- 


vous at Havannah, This iſland 1s about I20 
miles S. of Florida, co W. of Hiſpantola, and 
N. of Jamaica, 

CUBATURE, /. the finding the folid con- 
tents of a body, | 

CUBE, f. [auge, Gr.] in Geometry, a ſo- 
lid body, conſiſtiag of fix equal ſquare fides. 
In Arithmetic, a number ariſing from the 
multiplication of a ſquzre number by its 
root, 

CU'BIC, or CU*BICAL, 3. belonging to, 
or having the properties of, a cube. 

CU'BICALNESS, the Rate or quality of be- 
ing cubical, | 

CU'BIFORM, 0. in the ſhape or form of a 
cube, | 

CU'BIT, /. [ cubitus, Lat. ] a meaſure in uſe 
among the ancients, which was the diſtance 
from the elbow bending inwards to the extre- 


| mity of the middle finger, fixed by ſome to 


1 foot 9 inches, and £838. of an inch, Engliſh 
weaſure ; by others, 10 1.87 foot; the rea- 
ſen of this variety is, that in Scripture there 
were two kinds of cubits, one mealuring ac- 


- cording to the firſt computation, and the other 


according to the latter. 


CU'BITAL, 4. containing t 
meaſure of a as: pg the length or 


CUBLEY, avillage in Derbyſhire, 6 miles 


S. of Aſhb | 
8 urn, with one fait, on Nov. 30, for 


CU'CTRFIELD, 
market on Toeſday 
ay 25, for cattle 
veldaz,. and Sep 
ep, and on N 
dedlars ware, 


, and four fairs, viz, on. 
and pedlars ware, on Whit- 


vvember 18, fur cattle 


d 
lt ly, ſeated in a dirty — of 


To CUB, v. 4. to bring forth, applied to a | 


a town of Suſſex, with a} 


tember 19, for cattle and 


CUD 


[the country, and the market is but ſmall, It 
is 42 miles S. by W. of London. 

CUCKING- STOOL, /. a chair in which 
women are plunged into the water, as a pu- 


niſhment for ſcolding; formerly named a tum- 
brel. | | 


CU'CKOLD, /. [cecu, Fr ] one married to 
a woman. that violates the marriage b d. 

To CU'CK OLD, vv. a. to lie with arotter 
man's wife; to lie with another man, though 
married, | | 

CU'CROLDLY, ad. after the manner of a 
cuckold, Figuratively, mean, baſe, or incake 
ing | | 
CU"CKOLDOM, f. the act of lying with 
another man's wife; the ſtate or condition of a 
cuckold. . _ | | 

.CU'CEOO, or CU'CKOW, /. cwecews 
Brit.] in Natural Hiſtory, a bird whic appears 
in the ſpring, ſaid to ſuck the eggs of other 
birds, and lay her own to be hatched in their 
ſtead ; hence it was uſual to give the huſband a 
ſign of the approach of an adulterer by crying 
cuckeo, and in proceſs of time it was uſual to 
call the perſon whoſe bed was defiled a cuckold. 
This birg is remarkable for the uniformity of 
its note, and its name ſeems, in moſt lan» 
guazes, to be derived from it, Figuratively, 
uſed as a word of reproach or contempt, © A 
' horſeback, you cuckos.” Shak. 

CU"CKQO-SPITTLE, /, the frothy ſubs 
ſtance or dew found about the joints of laven- 
der and roſemary. 

CU'"CULLATE, or CU'CULLATED, a. 
LEucullatus, Lat.] hooded ; covered with a hood 
or cowl; reſembling a hood, 

CUCUMBER, /. [vulgarly pron. coxcum- 
ber] | cucumis, Lat. ] a well known plant and 
fruit. Beſides the uſe of cucumbers as a food 
their ſeed is one of the four greater cold ſeeds of 
the ſhops, and is almoſt an univerſal ingre- 
dient in emulſions, and of great ſervice in fo» 
vers and nephretic complaints. | 
| CUCURBITA'CEOUS, [Aukurbits fheous] 
@, [from cucurbita, Lat.] in Botany, applied to 
thoſe plants which reſemble a gourd; ſuch as 
the pompion and melon. | 

CU'CURBITE, FJ. a chymical veſſel or glaſs 
made in the ſhape of a gourd, and commonly 
called a body. | | 

CUD, %. (cad, Sax.] the infide of the 
throat; the food kept by a cow in the firſt ſto- 
mach, which it chews a ſecond time. . 

CU'DDEN, or CUD'DY, /. à clown; 2 
ſtupid, ruſtic fellow. 
| To CU'DDLE, v. 3. [a low word] to lie 
cloſez to ſquat, ; 

CU'DGEL, J. {kudſe, Belg. ] a ſtick, made 
uſe of to ſtrike with, lighter than a club, and 
ſhorter than a pole. To croſs ihe cudpels is to 
yield, alluding to the practice of cudgellers, 
who lay the cudgels acroſs when they have 
finiſhes their encounter. 

To CUDGEL, v. 4. to beat with a ck, 
Figuratively, to think deeply on a thing. 


| CUDGEL. 
8 


CUL CUM 


© CUDGEL-PROOF, 2. able to reſiſt a blow or that point of its orbit wherein it uu 1 
given by a ſtick or cudgel. ; greateſt altitude, ly 
CUE, /. [queue, Fr.] the tail or end of any | CU'LMSTOCK, a village in Devong; 
thing; the laſt words of a ſpeech, which a| 5 miles S. of Wellington, with two "I in, 
player looks upon as 2 ſien for him to begin to May 21, and October 1, for cattle, N 
ſpeak. A hint. The part which a perſon 15 a CULPABILITY, ſ. the quality which fl. 

to play in his turn. jects a thing to blame, or renders it Ss 

CUE'RPO, /. [Span.] without the upper of blame. dec 
coat or cloak. CU'LPABLE, a. [culpabilis, Lat.] 

CUFF, /. La, Ital.] a box given on the of or deſerving blame, including the idea 
ear, or the head, with the fiſt, To ſtrike with} ſome voluntary fault of a lighter kind. of 
the talons, or with the wings, applied to} CU'LPABLENESS, /. the quality whit 
birds. rendery a perſon an object of blame, 

To CUFF, », n. to fight; to ſcuffle, Ac-} CU'LPABLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
tively, to ſtrike with the fiſt, or with ta- deſerve blame. "Y 
lons. CU LP RIT, ſ. a word uſed by a judge # 

CUFF, /. [ceeffe, Fr.] that part of the|the trial of a perſon, who, when the en 

fleeve which is turned back again from the arraigned pleads not guilty, anſwers, « Fs * 

wriſt towards the ſhoulder. God ſend thee a good deliverance.” 05 

CUI'NAGE, ſ. the making up twine in pe- ¶ ſome 1magine it to be a corruption of 4 — 
culiar forms for carriage. roit, Fr. I wiſl\ it may appear ſo, In ln” 
CU'IRASS, [ketroſs] ſ. [cuiraſſe, Fr.] a] maleſactor, or criminal, "8 
art of defenſive armour made of iron well] CU'LROSS, a parliament town of Scotland 

ammered, covering the body, from the neck | ſeated on the river Forth, in the county a 

to the girdle. Monteith, 33 miles N. E. of Edinborgh, 

CUIRA'SSIER,. my. we, . a ſoldier} CU'LTER, or COU'LTER, Je [ cutter, Lat 
dreſſed in his armour, or cuiraſs. the iron of a plough which cuis the — 
'_ -  CUISH, /. [csiſe, Fr.] the armour which [perpendicular before the plough-ſhare, 
covers the thighs. To CU'LTIVATE, v. a, ſcultiver, fr 
CULDE'ES, [ colrdei, Lat.] in Church hiſ- Ito heighten the fruitfulneſs of the earth by 
tory, a ſort of monkith prieſts, formerly inha- |manuring it, or by other methods of huſband. 
biting Scotland and Ireland. Being remarkable ry. Figuratively, to improve the underſtand. 
for the religious exerciſes of preaching and|ing by education and ſtudy; to ſtudy any pu. 
praying, they were called by way of eminence, |ticular tranch of ſcience, 

Culteres Dei; from whence is derived the word] CULTIVA'TION, J. the act of improving 

Culdees, They choſe one of their awn frater- | ſoils by huſbandry. Figuratively, the in- 

mity to be their ſpiritual head, who was after- | provement of the underſtanding by education 

wards called the Scots biſhop. and ſtudy ; improvement in any ſcience, 
CU'LINARY, 3. [from eulina, Lat.] be-“ CULTURE, ſ. [ cultura, Lat.] the aft of 
Yonging to the kitchen; or uſed in cookery, [cultivating or tilling the ground. Figire 
To CULL, v. a. ſcueillir, Fr. ] to pick or|tively, the improvement of the mind by ei- 
chooſe from a number, cation and ſtudy; improvement in any branch 
CU'LLEN, a parliament town of Scotland, | of learning; the eradicating any vice from the 
ſeated on the ſea- coaſt of the county of Banff, | mind by inſtruction. 


/ 


40 miles W. of Aberdeen. To CULTURE, . a. to cultivate ; to mi- 
CU'LLER, /. one who chooſes a thing from | nute, till, or improve foil by labour, ani 
a great many others. other methods of huſbandry. 


CU'LLION, ſ. [ cogliene, Ital.] a low, mean, | CULVER, /. [| culfre, Sax. ] a pigeon, | 
or dirty ſcoundrel; a word of great contempt. CU'LVERIN, ſ. | coulevrin, Fr.] a fendt 
CU'LLY, / { coglione, Ital.] a man deceived fpiece of ordnance, or artillery, from 5 one 


ar ſeduced ty ſharpers or proſtitutes, half to 5 inches bore, from 13 to 12 feet long, 
To CU'LLY, v. a. to make a fool of a per-|and carrying a ſhot from 5 one fourth to 3 three 
ſon; to deceive or impoſe upon. fourth inches diameter, 


CULMIFEROUS, . {culmus and fero, | To CU'MBER, v. a. [ komberen] Belg.) to 
Lat.] in Botany, applied to ſuch er as have f hindert a perſon from acting by its weight; ! 
2 ſmo-th jointed ſtalk, uſually hollow; are|put a perſon to difficulty in managing 4 thing 
wrapped about at each joint with ſingle, nar- by its weight or length. F iguratively, _ 
row, ſharp-pointed leaves, and have their ſceds| with ſomething uſeleſs; to diſturb, diftrels, 
contained in chatfy huſksz ſuch is wheat, or involve in difficulties; to diſtract or per- 
barley, &c. {plex with vatiety of employments; uſed 
To CU'LMINATE, v. . [from culmen,| about. | ey 
Lat.] in Aftronomy, to be at its greateſt alti- CU'MBER, ſ. [komber, Belg.] hindrance) 
tude; to be vertical, or in its meridian. unmanageableneſs cauſed by bulk. lol 

CULMINA'TION, ſ. in Aſtronomy, the CU'MBERLAND, a county of Engin | 


tranſit or paſſage of a ſtar over the * 75 miles in length, and 27 in rede 


® * 


ah 4 aa Fes = * 


CUP 


on the N. by Scotland and part of 
Northumberland, on the W. by pp egg = 
on the S. by Lancaſhire, and on the E. by 
Weſtmoreland, Durham, and Northumberland. 
tains 14820 houſes, 88920 inhabitants, 
g * 14 market- towns, -$ pariſhes, and 
= { nembers to parliament. The air is 
ſharp and cold, and the land for the moſt part 
hilly, It yields plenty of fiſh, fleſh, and 
fowls, with abundance of large ſalmons. The 
principal mountains are, Skiddow, which is 
very high, from whence runs a ridge of moun- 
tains, called the Fells, to the moſt northern 
art of the county; it is watered by ſeveral 
rivers, beſides lakes and meers, and part of 
the Picts wall runs through this county. In 
this county, near Keſwick, are mines of black 
lead, which, if not the only ones in the 
world, are certainly the beſt, Beſides which 
| there are mines of coal, copper, and lapis ca- 
laminaris. Carliſle is the principal town, 
CU'MBERSOME, 4. occaſioning great 
trouble and vexation. F iguratively, burthen- 
ſome ; occaſioning perplexity; unwieldy, or 
not eaſily managed, on account of its length 
or weight, i 
CU'MBROUS, «a. troubleſome, vexatious; 
cauſing uneaſineſs. : 
To CUMYLATE, v. 4. to lay one thing 
upon another; to heap together. : 
CUNCTA'TION, /. [ cun&atio, Lat.] the 
act of deferring the doing of a thing to ano- 
ther time which ought to be done imme- 
diately. . 
To CUND, v. „. [Tonnen, Belg.] to give 
notice. Obſolete. See Cod DER, or BATLKER. 
CU'NEAL, a. [ cuneus, Lat.] relating to, 
or having the ſhape of, a wedge. 
CU NEATEO, part. [ cuneatus, Lat.] made 
in the form of a wedge. 
CU NNER, ſ a kind of fiſh, leſs than an 
oyſter, which ſticks cloſe to the rocks. 
CUNNING, a. | from connan, Sax. ] learned, 
knowing, or of an extenſive knowledge. Per- 
formed with art or ſkill; curious. Figura- 
tively, ſly ; deſigning crafty z over reaching 
another by ſuperior wit and underſtanding. 
CU'NNING, /. [cunninge, Sax. ] artifice ; 
deceit; ſuperior talent{ employed in deceiving 
others; art; ſkill z knowledge. 
 CUNNINGHAM, a ſhire of Scotland, ly- 
ing on the river Clyde, oppolite to the iſle of 
ute, f 


CU'NNINGLY, ad. in a fly, crafty man- 
ner. 
CU'NNINGNESS, 
CUP, J. (cup, 
foot, to drink in 
contained in a c 


bounded 


J- craftineſs; ſlyneſs. 
Sax. ] a ſmall veſſel, with a 
+ Figuratively, the liquor 
| Cup, In the plural, a merry 
bout or entertainment of drinking. Any thing 
hollow like a cup, as the huſk of an acorn, 
the bell of a flower, Cup and can, familiar 
companions, the can being the larger veſſel, 
rom whence the cup is filled. 


To CUP, v. u. to ſupply with liquor, A 


CUR 


ſenſe now obſolete. To bleed a perſon after 
having fixed a cupping-glaſs to the part, 

CU"'PBOARD, ſ. | cup and bord, Sax. ] a cafe 
or receptacle; a place fitted with ſhelves and a 
door, in which, victuals or earthen ware are 
placed, diſtinguiſhed from a cloſet, which is 
conſiderably longer. 

To CU'PBOARD, v. @. to put in a cup» 
board. Figuratively, to board. 

CU'POLA, /. [Ital.] in Architecture, a 
ſpherical vault, or the round of the top of the 
dome of a church, which reſembles a cup in- 
verted; called by ſome a lanthorn. 

CU'PPER, / one who applies a cupping- 
glaſs, and ſcarifies a perſon. 

CU'PPING, /. in Surgery, the applying a 
cupping-glaſs for the diſcharge of blood, and 
other humours, by the ſkin, 

CU'PPING-GLASS, ſ. a glaſs veſſel, which 
having its air rarified, gives room for that 
contained in the part to which it is applied to 
expand itſelf, and bring with it ſuch humours 
as it is inPolved in, which are afterwards 
diſcharged by a ſcarifier, or' inſtrument fitted 
with the points of ſeveral lancets, which 
means of a ſpring enter the ſkin at the ſame 
time, 

CU'PREOUS, 4. [cupreus, Lat.] coppery, 
or conſiſting of copper. 

CUR, /. | Lorre, Belg. ] a degenerate, worth- 
leſs dog. Figuratively, uſed as a term of re- 
proach for a man, | 

CURABLE, a. that which may be healed 
' CURABLENESS, /. the poſſibility of 
being healed, 

CU'RACY, /. the employment of a cler- 
gyman, who does the duty of the perſon who 
has the benefice, fora certain ſalary. ' 

CURATE, ſ. a clergyman who performs 
the duties of another for a ſalary; a pariſh 

rieſt. 
; CU'RATIVE, a. relating to the cure of a 
diſeaſe; recovering, or able to recover from a 
diſorder, | 

CURA'TOR, /. [Lat.] one who has the 
cure and ſuperintendance of a thing, place, or 
perſon. ; | 

CURB, .. [courber, Fr.] in Farriery, an 
iron chain faſtened to the upper part of the 
branches of a bridle, in a hole called the eye, 
and running over the beard of a horſe, uſed ts 
manage a hard-mouthed horſe, Figuratively, 
a reſtraint put on the inclinations of a perſon, 
It 1s alſo a large ſwelling that runs along the 
inſide of a horſe's hoof, in the great finews be- 
hind, above the top of the horn, which makes 
him go lame, after he has been heated. 

To CURB, v. 4. to manage, or guide a 
horſe by means of a curb. Figuratively, to 
check, or reſtrained the paſſions or incli- 
nations. . | | 

CURD, ſ. [ kruyden, Belg. ] thethickening or 
clotting of any liquor, generally applied To © 
that of milk, which is occaſioned by mixing 


. * 


runnet with it, 
| Y 4 To 


to grow thick, like milk mixed with runnet. 
Actively, to make a thing grow thick, clot, 
or coagulate, by mixing ſome acid. with it. 


healing of a wound, or recovering from a diſ- 
eaſe ; the benefice ur employment of aclergy- 
man or curate, Sy NON. Cure ſeems to have 
no other object than ſtubborn diſorders, and 
thoſe which proceed from conttitutiang where- 
as remedy has a view to flight complaints, and 
ſuch as are of ſhort duration, The word cure 


Some remedics will complete a cure much ſooner 
than others, 


wound; to refiore to health; to recover from 


ſtinking, or corrupting z to ſalt. 


not to be cured. 


ing bell, on the ſound of which every man 
was obliged to put out his fire, and extinguiſh 
his candle, in the time of the Conqueror. 
Figuratively, any bell which to'ls conſtantly 


in 


lace. bie 
: CURIO'SITY, /. a propenſity or diſpoſi- 
tion of the ſoul, which jAclines it to enquire 
aſter new objects, and to delight in viewing 
them; a nice experiment; an object of cu- 
rioũty, or a rarity. | 


or diſpoſed to inquire into novelties, whether 
they reſpect truths or objects of fight; atten-| 
tive to, or diligent. Accurate, of careful to 
avoid an impropriety or miſtake. Exact; 
nice; artful; elegant; neat; rigid; ſevere z 
g 


act, accurate, elegant, laboured, or high-fi- 
niſhed manner; captiouſly. | 


ging, or making many concentric circles, | Fi- 


Ne. p ' 

CURL, v. a. [cyrlan, Sax.) to make the 
hair twiſt in circles or ringlets; to writhe, or 
tuiſt round; to dreſs with curls; to raiſe in 
waves or in a ſpiral form. Neuterly, to form 


CUR 


To CU'RDLE, v. . to grow. into clots; 


CU'RDY, 2. coagulated; clotted. <_ - 
CURE, ſ. fcura, Lat.] à remedy; the 


often conſidered as the effect of remedy. 


To CURE, v. a. [curo, Lat.] to heal a 
diſeaſe, In Cookery, to preſerve from 
CU'RELESS, &@, without cure or remedy 3 


1 a healer or phyßcian. 
CU'RFEW, ſ. { couavre-feu, Fr.] an even- 


the night · time; a cover far a fire, or a fire- 


CU/RIOUS, @. [eurieſus, Lat.] inquiſitive, 


rous. 
CU'RIOUSLY. 2d. in an inquiſitive, ex- 


CURL, /. 2 ringlet of hair formed into a 


ratively, a wave; undulation; or waving 


CUR 


called, and the berry. of it; likewiſe 
dried grape; properly writter; corinth, 
CU'RRENCY,/. circulation; paſting 
hand to hand; and acknowledged as legal go. 
plied to coin-or money, whether in metal ; 
paper. General] reception; fluency, Nadir 
of utterance; conſtant flow 5. uninterr, ” 
_ ; N. 1 and repute. 4 
. | „H. [current, Lat. 0 
hand te hand; eſtabliſhed or 5! gs wh 
money. Generally-received, not contradidel 
applied to opinions. Popular, or eftabſ hel 
by a -majority;* faſbionable; paſlable, or 1 
be admitted z. What is now paſſing. Jn con. 
merce, account current, is that which is opened 
by two perſons that have dealings with eich 
other, wherein the different debts and credit; 
of each are regiſtered on oppobte ſives, in or. 
der to form a balance between them. 
CURRENT, F. in Hydrography, a ton. 
ning fiream. In Navigation, a progrefive 
motion of the water of the ſea, by which a 
ſhip may be retarded in her courſe, or caniet 
more ſwiftly, when moving in the ſame di. 
rection as the current, SyNnon, A Areun 
iſſues from a head, and moves forward with 
continuity of parts. A current is a ceiuun 
progreſſi ve motion of ſame fluid bedy. Theſe 
words in the literal ſenſe are applied to water, 
Thus we fay the f, eam of a river, the current 
of the ſea. 
CURRENTLY, ad. in a conſtant motion; 
without oppoſition z without ceafing, 
CU'RRENTNESS, /. circulation; general 
reception; eaſineſs of pronunciation. 
CU'RRIER, /. [cor iarius, Lat.] one who 
dreſſes leather.. 
CU'RRISH, a. like acur; ſnappiſh; quar- 
relſome. 
To CU'RRY, v. 3. | from rorium, Lat.] 
to dreſs Icather with oil, tallow, Cc. Torub 
a horſe with a ſharp-pointed initrument or 
comb, in order to ſmooth his hide, promote 
circulation, and increaſe his fleſh, Figun- 
tively, to tickle, or flatter. To curry fovur 
with, ig to endeavour. to gain the eſteem or 
f:iendſhip of another by trivial offices, and 
ſmall compliances. | | : 
CU'RRYCOMB, /. an iron inſtrument tet 
with iron teeth or wires uſed to dreſs a horſe. 
CURRY RIVAL, a town in Somettet- 
ſhire, whoſe fair 1s held on Monday atter Lan- 
mas, or Auguſt tz; for cattle and ſheep. 


2 ſmall 


zt elf jnto ringlets; to form circular lines; tof To CURSE, v. 4. [ curfion, Sax. to-wiſh 


twiſt itſelf. 


with a Jong beak, of a grey colour, with red 
and black ipots- | 


aistion and ſpelling of caruy mecbent, Fr. a - 20 
bad heart] one who is void of generolity z 2]. CURSED, pore. under a curſe. Fix- 
wiggardly or avaricious perſon ;- a miſer. 


* 


A 


CUR LEW, f. Courlien, Fr. ] a water-fowl, 


CURMU'QGEON, /. [a corrupt pronun- 


CURMU'DGEONLY, ad, in an avaricious, 


ardly, covetous manner. 


a perſon ill; to devote to deſtruttion. Figus 
ratively, to afflict or torment. 

CURSE, /. the action of wiſhing any tte 
mendous evil to another. The aft of dend 
ling to temporal or eternal torments; allie- 
tion; torment; or miſery, © | 


| 


tively, hateful; unboly; vexatiouss. 
CU'RSEDNESS,\ſs-4be ſtate of being u. 
1der a curie. | - 


C'RRANT, J, in Botapy ; the tree fo 


Jen ole! 
'CU*RSIT OR, h [Lat + an cthetss * 
| | 0 


'ng to Chancery, 
22 m_— There are 24, 


rticu FS alert 
3 ſuch original Writs as 


l:s of Chancery» 
* URSORILY, 44 
irhout Cre or attention. 
e100 $NESS, 


attention. 
CUR wr 

ick : careleis 
ORS Tr, a, [ korjel, : OD 
ing; dee viſh; delighting in miſchief, 
CRT, a. 


[ curtus, Lat.] ſhort. 
lo CU RTAlL, V. . 


; tranſient. 


retrench, applied to ex pences. 
CURTAIL-DOG, / 


is formed by contraction. 


dals to the hautboy. 


or to hide any thing. 


by e wife to her huſband in bed. 


with curtains. 
of a planet reduced to the ecliptic. 


a planet's interval or diſtance from the ſun, 
CURVATED, a, {curvetus, Lat. ] bent, 


crook ing. 


ſtraight ſurface to an angular one. 


right line in more points than one. 
To CURVE, v. a. to 
dend back, or fold, 
To CURVET, v. a. [corvettare, 
bound, or lea 
licentious, 
CU'RVET, f. in 
douud, — . Reel 
CURVILTNEAR 
Lat.] conſiſting of, 
more ciooked lines 


'CURVITY,; 7 erook edneſe. | 


CU'SHION, 7, 
ſilk, velvet, 717 [en, Be E- 


a frolic or prank. 


who makes out 
er) having each 
walken - ſhires allotted them, for which they 


are required, and 
are called clerks of courſe in the oath of the 


ad. in a haſty manner} 
J. haſte; Qlightneſs of 
SORY, a. [curſoriur, Lat.] bafty ; 
Belg.] froward; ſnarl- 


[ curto, Lat,] to cut 
off; to ſhorten by cutting. Figuratively, to 


a dog whoſe tail is 
cut off, and is thence rendered unfit for courſ- 
ing; perhaps the original, from whence Cur 


CU'RTAIL-DOUBLE, f. a muſical wind 
inffrument like the baſſoon, which plays the 


CU'RTAIN, .. [cortina, Lat.] a cloth hung 
before a window, and running on a ſtring or 
icon rod, by which means it is ſpread or con- 
trated, made uſe of to exclude the light, air, 
In Fortification, that 
part of a wall or rampart which lies between 
two baſtions, Curtain- lecture, a reproof given 


To CU RTAIN, v. a. to furniſh, or hang 


CURTATE DISTANCE, /. in Aſtrono- 
ray, the diſtance of the ſun's place, and that 


 CURTA'TION, ſ. | curtatio, Lat.] in A- 
ſtronomy, a little part cut off from the line of 
CURVA'TION, /. the act of bending or 


CURVE, a. ſcurrys, Lat.] crooked, bent, 
formed, or forced from a perpendicular or 


CURVE, /. any thing bent; a bending. 
In Geometry, a line whoſe points are placed 


and extend different ways, running on conti- 
nually in all directions, and may be cut by a 


bend; to crook ; to 


. Ital. ] to 
P; to friſæ; to grow wanton, or 


the Menage, a leap or 
„ . [curvus and linea, 


or compoled of one or 


g. J 2 caſe of 
or worſted, ſtuffed with wool, 


CUT 


feathers, or horſe-hair, placed on the ſeat of 4 
chair, to render the ſitting eaſy. 

CU'SHIONED, a. ſupported by cuſhions ; 
ſeated on a cuſhion. 

CUSP, ſ. [cuſpis, Lat. ] in Aftronomy, the 
horns of the moon, -or any other planet, 

CU'SPATED, or CU'SPIDA TED, a. 3 
cuſpis, Lat ] in Botany, applied to the leaves 
or petals of a flower, which end in a point, 
called ſpear-ſhaped by Miller. 

CU'STARD, ſ. [cwftard, Brit.] a kind of 
paſtry made with milk, eggs, and ſugar, which 
are thickened into a maſs, either by baking in 
an oven, or boiling over a fite. 

CU'STODY, /. [coftodia, Lat.] confine- 
ment in priſon; reſtraint of liberty. Figura- 
tively, the charge or keeping of a perſon ; de- 
fence; preſervation ; ſecurity. 

CUSTOM, /. [couftume, Fr.] repeated and 
habitual practice of any action; faſhion, or 
method adopted by the majority; an eftabliſh= 
ed manner; a good run of trade; a tribute or 
tax paid to the government on goods imported 
or exported, Cuftom-bouſe is the place where 
thoſe taxes are paid, Among Lawyers, it is a law 
or right not written, eſtabliſhed by long uſage, 
and the conſent of our anceſtors, has been, and 
daily is, practiſed. Sy NON. * introduces 
itſelf, and extends daily. Cuſſom eftibiiſhes it- 
ſelf, and gains authority, The firſt forms the 
mode; the ſecond a uſage. Each is a kind of 
law independent on reaſon, with reſpe& to 
that which relates to our outward actions. Cuſ- 
toms relate to the general practice of the 
people; manners to their way of lite; and 
faſhions to their dreſs, 

CU'STOMABLE, 3. that which is fre- 
quently, or commonly practiſed. 

CU'STOMARY, ad. commonly; generally. 

CU'STOMARINESS, /. frequency of re- 
petition, or practice. 

CU'STOMARY, a. habitual ; uſual. 

CU'STOMED, a. uſual; common; gene- 
rally practiſed. 5 | 

CUSTOMER, /,. one who purchaſes any 
thing of a tradeſman. 

CU'STOS, /. [Lat.] a keeper, or perſon 
who has the charge of any thing. So, Cuftes 
Brevium is a clerk belonging to the Common 
Pleas, who has the charge of writs aud records 
of Nif prias; there is alſo one in the Court 
of King's Bench, who files ſuch writs as are 
to be filed, and all warrants of attorney, and 
tranſcribes or makes out records of Ni prias. 
Cuftos Rotulvrum, one who has the cuſtody of 
rolls or records of the ſeſſions of peace; he is 
alſo a juſtice of the peace, and of the quorum, 
in the county where he has his office. Cuffes 
Spiritualium, one who aets as an eccleſiaſtical 
judge during the vacancy of a ſee. Cuſtos Ten- 
poralium, one appointed by the king to take 
care of the rents and profits of a vacant ſee. 

CU*STREL, ſ. a buckler-bearer; a veſſel 
for holding wine, . 


To CUT, v. 4. [prater and participle paſ- 
| | WR v 


3 


f 


*. 


26. deitroy ; to reſcind z to intercept; to ob- 


ing to hewn timber. 


practice before the invention of dreeches, when 


ere 


Gre ext] [from couteav, Fr.] to penetrate, or 
divide with a ſharp-edged inſtrument ; to hew ; 
to carve ; to wound, or pierce with any uneaſy 
or poignant ſenſation. In Gaming, to ſepa- 
rate a pack of cards, by taking off ſome of 
ahem from the others. To interſect; to croſs. 
Figuratively, to excel, or ſurpaſs. To cut off, 


viate to with-hold ; to preclude z to interrupt; 
toabbreviate. To cut out, to ſhape; to form; to 
contrive; to fit; to debar z to excel. To cut up, 
to carve, or divide a joint or fow] properly. 
To cut @ jail, is to unfurl and let it fall down, 

CU'T, part. prepared, or fit for uſe, allud- 


CUT, ſ. the action or effect of a ſharp or 
.edged inftrument; a channel made by art; a 
ſmall piece, or ſhred, ſeparated by an edge tool 


from a larger ſubſtance; a lot; a ſhort way, 


by which ſome winding is cut off, or avoided 
a picture taken from a copper-plate, or carved 
wood. Faſhion; form ; ſhape. 
CUTA'NEOUS, a, relating to the ſkin. 
CU'TICLE, /. [cuticula, Lat.] the firſt and 
outermoſt covering of the body, commonly 
called the fcart-ſkin, which rites on the appli- 
cation of a bliſter-plaſter. Figuratively, a thin 
Min formed on the ſurface of any liquor. 
 CUTYCULAR, 3. belonging to the cuticle, 
er ſkin. 
_ CU*TLASS, ſ. [coutelas, Fr. ] a broad cut- 
ting tword. 
CUT LER, f. [coutelier, Fr.] one who 
makes and ſells knives. | 
CUT. PpURSE, ſ. one who robs a perſon of 
his m ney by cutting bis purſe; a common 


men wore their purſes at their girdles; a thief; 
a robber. 

CU'TTER, /. a 2 or inſtrument which 
cuts any thing; a ſmall nimble failing veſſel; 
the fore teeth. 

CU*T-THROAT, h. a murderer, 

CU'T-THROAT, 3. cru:1l, barbarous. 

CU*TTING, . a fhred, or piece ſeparated 
by means of a knife, or ſharp inftrument. In 
Surgery, it fignifies the extrafting the ſtone 
ont of the bladder. In the Menage, it is when 
the feet of a borſe interfere, or when, with the 
ſhoe of one hoof, he. beats off the ſkin from 
the paſte rn joint of another hoof. In Painting, 
it is the laying one ſtrong lively colour over 
another, without any ſhade or ſoftening. Cat 
ting in wwoed, a particular kind of ſculpture, or 
e nicd for head and tail- pieces, and 
Initial letters for books, ſchemes, and many 
other purpoſes. | 

CU*TTLE-FISH, ſ. [cutilewwiſch Belg. ] in 
Natural Hiftory, a fiſh, which, when purſued 
by 2 fiſh of prey, emits a black liquor, by 
which it darkens the water and eſcapes, 

CYCLE, . Ie, ng in Chrono- 
N. is a certain period or ſeries of years, 
which regularly proceed from the firſt to the 


<C.T.P 


fiſts of 28 years; that of the moon {4 4 . 
of 19 years. The cycle of che a 1 re 
— 9 in 15 yy 9 ade 
CY'CLOID, /. | xuxneng, Gr, 
cal curve, formed by the line 8 ys 
the circumference of a wheel, makes in : 
air, while the wheel revolves in a right 1; 
6 2 Lr. relating to a cerca 
e cycloida ce is that i 
wr ye and 3 nn 
CYCLOPAÆA DIA, ſ. Haber a 
Or.] a circle of 1 GE Gas 
CY'GNET, /. [from cycnus, Lat an 
ſwan. | Young 
CY'LINDER, ſ. [x, Gr.) ; 
metry, a round ſolid, — its 422 
equal, and parallel, in the form of a rollin, 
ſtone, uſed by gardeners, be 
CYLVFNDRIC, or CYLIVNDRICAL 4 
partaking of the nature, or in the form of 
cylinder. 
CY'MAR, /. [properly writt 
ſlight, looſe FR or fark, RT 
CYMA'TIUM, . [ xvp4TWwy, Gr. I in Archi. 
tectute, a member, or moulding of . cornice 
the profile of which is waved, or concave 3 
top, and convex at bottom. - 
_ CY'MBAL, ſ. [cymbalum, Lat.] 2 muſica 
inftrument uſed by the antients, ſuppoſed to 
be made of braſs, and in the form of a kettle, 
drum, though ſomewhat Jeſs, 
CYNA'NTHROPY, /. (xu and Sr%urg; 
"an. a ſpecies of madneſs, in which perſonsre. 
ſemble a dog; the ſpecies of madneſs contract 
ed by the bite of a mad dog. 1 
CYNEGE'TICS, ſ. | xunynrixi, Gr.] the 


hunting. 

CY'NIC, or CY'NICAL, a. | xwi;, Cr. 
ſnarling; brutal, or partaking of the qualities 
of a Cynic philoſopher, who was remarkable 
for his contempt of riches, and rigorous repres 
henfion of vice, 

CY'NIC, /. a philoſopher who valued him» 


(elf for his contempt of every thing, except 


morality ; a ſect founded by Diogenes. 

CY'NOSURE, ſ. [xvvzzpe, Or.] in Aſtro- 
nomy, the name given by the Greeks to Uri 
Minor, or the Little Bear; the polar fiar, by 
whieh ſailors ſteer. 

CY'PRESS-TREE, ſ. [cyprefſus, Lat.] a ul 
ſtraight tree, whoſe fruit is of no uſe; its leaves 
are bitter, and the very ſmell and ſhade of it ut 
dangerous. Hence, the Romans looked on © 
as a fatal tree, and made uſe of it at funeral 
and in mournful ceremonies, The woodof 
is always green, very heavy, of a good {mel} 
and nb ver rots, or is worm- eaten. 

CYPRUS, / 
where it was made 

ed for ſieves, &. ; 
CYPRUS an iſland of Alia, in the Medr 
terranean Sea, near the coaſt of Syria and p 
tolia. It was taken by, the Turks from des 


a thin tranſparent ff, 


haſt, and then return again to the firſt, . 


eicculate perpetyally, The cycle of tbe ſun con- 


- 1 Ac edi to four ſr 
ae It is divided in 1000 


art of hunting; the art of training dogs r 


i... Bt. end - is am a A. a weO nr tv od mo tf wnws wo. 


— 5» a wan am 


90 called from the plc 


-” a 


Lo 


DAC 


ly, Paphia to the 
pit Pike to the S. 


E, Salaminia to 
and Lapithia to 
and brings in the Turks 1250l. 
though the governor is changed every 


vinces, 
the W. Amat 
the N. This 1 
annually, 


ar, The exports of the iſland are, ſilks, wool, 


ine; the imports are, French and 
— gh cloths, and ſometimes a few 
bales of Engliſh manufaQory, cutlery wares, 
toys, ſugar, tin, lead, and all ſorts of filks, But 
| — people are ſo miſerably poor, that there is 
no great conſumption of any of theſe things. 
ys, ſ. [iris Gr.] in Surgery, a bag 
containing ſome morbid matter. # 
CY'STIC, a. in Surgery, contained in a bag. 
YS TO TOMY, . [ve and TEpore, Gr.] 
the act of opening encyſted tumours, or cutting 
the bag in which any morbid matter is con- 


ez ak, [zar] F [Sclay.] written more pro- 
perly tar, the title of the emperor of Ruſſia. 
CZARTNA, [Zarecna] ſ. the title of the 
empreſs of Ruſſia. 


D 


The fourth letter of the alphabet, a 
) conſonant, differing but little in ſound 
from T. In the Roman, Saxon, and our al- 

habet, it is of the ſame ſhape, and ſeems 
bh from the Delta of the Greeks, It is 
pronounced by applying the tip of the tongue 
to the fore part of the palate, and then ſepa- 
rating them by a gentle breathing, the lips 
being open at the ſame time. The ſound of 
D in the Engliſh is uniform, and is never mute, 
except in the words Wedneſday and bandkey- 
chief. D, as a numeral, denotes 5300; and 


with a daſh over it thus B, 5000. In abbre- 
viations, it has various ſignifications; thus D 
ſtands for doctor, as M. D. for dector of medi- 
cine; D. T. doctor of tbeolegy; D. D. dofor 
of divinity, or dono dedit, be gave, or preſented; 
D. D. D. ſtand for dat, donat, dedicat, be gives, 
beftr2vs, devoten; and D. D. D. D. for dignum 
Deo denum dedit, be gave a gift acceptable to God, 

To DAB, v. a. [dauber, Fr.] to touch 
gently with ſomething ſoft or moiſt. 

DAB, /. a ſmall lump, generally applied to 
ſomething moiſt ; a blow with ſomething moiſt 
| or loft. In low language, a perſon expert in 

= thing, In Nazural Hiſtory, a ſmall flat 


—— JT wo” 


oe 4 


To DA'BBLE, v. a. [dabbelen, Belg.] to 
ſmear, moiſten, or daub with ſomething wet; 
to play in the water; to do any thing in a 
light or ſuperficial manner. 

DA'BBLER, /. one that plays in water. Fi- 
| Eurattv<ly, one who performs a thing ſuperfici- 

ally; one who never makes himſelf a complece 
maſter of any ſyvj: &, or branch of ſcience. 

DA*'B-CHICK, /. a water-fowl, 

DA CAPO, /. an Italian term in Muſic, 


meaning, that the firſt part of the tune ſhould 
de repeated at the concluſion. 
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DAL 


DACE, . Fderceau, Fr.] a ſmall river- iu 
reſembling a roach, but ſomething leſs, . 

DA CTVL, ſ. [da&ylus, Lat.] a foot in 
Latin and Greek poetry, conſiſting of one long 
and two ſhort ſyllables, 

DAD, or DA'DDY, ſ. [rad, Brit. ] a child's 
way of expreſſing father. 8 
DE DAL, a. [dedalus, Lat.] various 3 

variegated ; ſkilful, 

DA*FFODIL, DAFFODYLLY, or DAF. 
FODOWNDYLLY, ſ. in Botany, the nar- 
ciſſus. 

To DAFT, v. 4. to toſs aſide; to throw 
away ſlightly. 

DAG, J. [dague, Fr.] a dagger; a hand 

un. f 
b To DAG, v. a. [ dag, Sax. ] to dirt or be- 
mire the lower parts of a garment. 

DAG GER, ſ. [dague, mel a ſhort ſword, 
In Fencing Schools, a blunt blade of iron with 
a baſket hilt, uſed for defence. In Printing, 
the obeliſk, uſed as a mark of reference, and 
of this form (#1; wg 

DAGGERS-DRA'WING, /. the act of 
drawing a dagger. Figuratively, quarrelſome- 
neſs, or readineſs to fight, | 

To DA'GGLE, v. n. to wet, dirt, or daub 
the bottom of the cloaths, by walking in the 
dew, or wet, Neuterly, to hang in the mire, 
dirt or wet, 

DA'ILY, a. [daglic, Sax. ] happening, done, 
or repeated every day. Figuratively, conſtantly, 
or frequently. | | 

DA'INTILY, ad. in a curious, elegant, or 
delicate manner; deliciouſly ; pleaſantly, 

DA'INTINESS, /. delicacy, ſoftneſs; ele- 
gance; nicety; ſqueamiſhneſs; or the not 
being eafily pleaſed either with food, or the 
productions of art. 

DAINTY, a. pleafing to the taſte, and 
purchaſed with great coſt, Figuratively, of 
delicate or exquiſite ſenſibility z ſqueamiſh ; 
not eaſily pleaſed with food; ſcrupulous 3 
elegan: ; well or nicely formed; nice, or af- 
feed. | 


DA'INTY, /. ſome rare food of exquiſite 


taſte. A word of fondneſs. 
DA'IRY, /. (from dey, an old word for 
milk] the employment of making ſeveral 


kinds of food from milk ; paſturagez a milk 
tarm, or place where milk is kept, and butter 
or cheeſe made, 

DAIRY-MAID, ſ. a woman- ſervant, wha 
has the care of the dairy, and makes butter or 
cheeſe. "a 3 

DA'ISY, [daizy] /. [ dan, Fr.] in Botany, 
a ſpring flower called the Helis. 4 

DALE, fa law or hollow place between 
hills; a vale or valley. Syxox, Palleys are 
ior the moſt part, winding; and à they receive 
waters from the hills on e.ch fide, are gene- 
rally converted into meads. He w hoſe houſe 
ſtands in à betzom cannot live in a more un- 
healthy (fot. A fine wale, with beautiful in- 


Du bounded by rifing woods, is a delig 


E 
\ 
f 


ta deitroy ; to reſcind z to intercept; to ob- 


* Ing to hewn timber. 


ky 


eres 


Gee ext] [from couteav, Fr.] to penetrate, or 
divide with a ſharp-edged inſtrument; to hew ; 
to carve; to wound, or pierce with any uneaſy 
or poignant ſenſation. In Gaming, to ſepa- 
rate a pack of cards, by taking off ſome of 
them from the others. To interſect; to croſs. 
Figuratively, to excel, or ſurpaſs. To cut off, 


viate; to with-hold ; to preclude; to interrupt; 
to abbreviate. Tocut out, to ſhape; to form; to 
contrive; to fit; to debar; to excel. To cut up, 
to carve, or divide a joint or fow] properly. 
To cat @ jail, is to unfurl and let it fall down. 
CU'T, part. piepared, or fit for uſe, allud- 


CUT, ſ. the action or effect of a ſharp or 
.edged inſtrument; a channel made by art; a 
ſmall piece, or ſhred, ſeparated by an edge tool 


from a larger ſubſtance; a lot; a ſhort way, 


by which ſome winding is cut off, or avoided 
a picture taken from a copper-plate, or carved 
wood. Faſhion; form; ſhape. 

CUTANEOUS, a, relating to the ſkin, 

CU'TICLE, . [cuticula, Lat.] the firſt and 
outermoſt covering of the body, commonly 
called the ſcarf-ſkin, which rites on the appli- 
cation of a bliſter-plaſter. Figuratively, a thin 
Min formed on the ſurface of any liquor. 

CUTYCULAR, 3. belonging to the cuticle, 
or kin. 

_ CU*TLASS, ſ. [coute/as, Fr.] a broad cut- 
ting tword. 

CUTLER, f. [coutelier, Fr.] one who 
makes and ſells knives, | 

CU*'T-PURSE, ſ. one who robs a perſon of 
his m ney by cutting bis purſe; a common 
practice before the invention of dreeches, when 
men wore their purſes at their girdles; a thief; 
A robber. 

CU'TTER, /. a — or inſtrument which 
cuts any thing; a {mall nimble failing veſſel; 
the fore teeth. | 

CU*T-THROAT, . a murderer, 

CU'T-THROAT, a. crucl, barbarnus. 

CUTTING, /. a ſhred, or piece ſeparated 
by means of a knife, or ſharp inſtrument. In 
Surgery, it fignifies the extracting the ſtone 
aut of the bladder. In the Menage, it is when 
the feet of a horſe interfere, or when, with the 
ſhoe of one hoof, he. beats off the ſkin from 
the pattern joim of another hoof. In Painting, 
it is the laying one ſtrong lively colour over 
another, without any ſhade or ſoftening. Cat 
ting in wood, a particular kind of ſculpture, or 
engraving, uicd for head and tail-pieces, and 
initial letters for books, ſchemes, and many 
other purpoſes, 

CU*TTLE-FISH, . E in 
Natural Hiftory, a fiſh, Which, when purſued 
by 2 fiſh of prey, emits a black liquor, by 
which it darkens the water and eſcapes, 

CYCLE, . | ximxcg, ny in Chrono- 
. is a certain period or ſeries of years, 
which regularly proceed from the firſt to the 


CAP 


fiſts of 28 years; that of the moon; 4 
of 19 years. The cycle of tbe Roma 1 15 
compleated in 15 «no 4 rm... 
CY'CLOID, /. [xuxnevg, Gr. x a 
cal curve, formed by the line nee OY 
the circumference of a wheel, makes ; 1 
air, while the wheel revolves in a right 
A bs rok one ,%. relating to x excl 
e cycloiaal ſpace is that contai ; 
cycloid and its ſubſtance. enn 
Gr.] a circle of — — —— 

CY"GNET, /. [from cycnus, Lat. ] a you 
ſwan. b 

CY'LINDER, ſ. [ANU ee, Gr.) j 
metry, a round ſolid, hevies its wi 43 
equal, and parallel, in the form of a tolls 
ſtone, uſed by gardeners, q 

CYLYNDRIC, or CYLINDRICAL , 
partaking of the nature, or in the form of 
cylinder. 


CY'MAR, J. [properly written finer] | 


light, looſe covering or ſcarf. 


CYM A*'TIUM, 1. DLR AN, Gr.] in Archi. 
teCture, a member, or moulding of . cornice 
the profile of which is waved, or concne 2 
top, and convex at bottom. 

; CYMBAL, /. [ cymbalum, Lat.] 2 muſica 
inftrument uſed by the antients, ſuppoſed to 
be made of braſs, and in the form of a kettle, 
drum, though ſomewhat Jeſs. 

CYNA'NTHROPY, /. (au and 5»fpuny, 
On a ſpecies of madneſs, in which perſons res 
ſemble a dog; the ſpecies of madneſs contra 
ed by the bite of a mad dog. AED 

CYNEGE'TICS, /. | zvnyrrix3, Gr.] the 
art of hunting; the art of training dogs for | 
hunting. 

CY'NIC, or CY'NICAL, a. * Gr.] 
ſnarling; brutal, or partaking of the qualities 
of a Cynic philoſopher, who was remarkable 
for his contempt of riches, and rigorous repre: 
henfion of vice, 

CY'NIC, /. a philoſopher who valued him. 
ſelf for his contempt of every thing, except 
morality ; a ſe& founded by Diogenes. 

CY'NOSURE, ſ. [xvv5zpe, Gr.] in Aſto- 
nomy, the name given by the Greeks to Url 
Minor, or the Little Bear; the polar fiar, by 
whieh ſailors ſteer. | 

CY'PRESS-TREE, /. {cypreſſus, Lat. ja ul 
ſtraight tree, whoſe fruit is of no uſe; its lens 
are bitter, and the very ſmell and ſhade of it ut 
dangerous. Hence, the Romans looked on 
as a fatal tree, and made uſe of it at funerals 
and in mournful ceremonies. The woodof 
is always green, very heavy, of a good ſmell 
and nb ver rots, or is worm-eaten- 

CYPRUS, / {fo called from the por | 
where it was made | a thin tranſparent flap, 
uſed for ſieves, &c» . e Mole 

CY'PRUS, an iſland of Alis, in the : 
terranean Sea, near the coaſt of Syria and . 
tolla. It was taken by, the Turks from . 


4 haſt, and then return again to the firſt, and 
[ |, Filiculatc perpetyally, The cycle of tbe ſun con- | 


| Venetians in,957% It is divided 156 


DAC 
hia to the E. Salaminia to 
2 An the S. and Lapithia to 
on N. This iſland brings in the Turks 1250l. 
- lv, though the governor is changed every 
* The exports of the iſland are, ſilks, wool, 
* and wine; the imports are, F rench and 
— broad cloths, and ſometimes a few 
bales of Engliſh manufaQory, cutlery wares, 
toys, ſugar, tin, lead, and all ſorts of ſilks. But 
the people are ſo miſerably poor, that there is 
no great conſumption of any of theſe things. 

" OYST, ſ. [vr Gr.] in Surgery, a bag 
containing ſome morbid matter, 
CY'STIC, a. in Surgery, contained in a bag, 
CYSTO'TOMY, /. [ xu5i5 and T5pve, Gr.] 
| the act of opening encyſted tumours, or cutting 

the bag in which any morbid matter is con- 


1 ZAR, Zar 6 [Sclay.] written more pro- 
perly taar, the title of the emperor of Ruſſia, 

| CZARINA, [zareena] ſ. the title of the 
empreſs of Ruſſia, 


D 


The fourth letter of the alphabet, a 
) conſonant, differing but little in ſound 
| from T. In the Roman, Saxon, and our al- 
phabet, it is of the ſame ſhape, and ſeems 
formed from the Delta of the Greeks, It 1s 
pronounced by applying the tip of the tongue 
to the fore part of the palate, and then ſepa- 
| rating them by a gentle breathing, the lips 
| being open at the ſame time. The ſound of 
D in the Engliſh is uniform, and is never mute, 
| except in the words Wedneſday and bandkey- 
| chief. D, as a numeral, denotes 300; and 


with a daſh over it thus D,. 5600. In abbre- 
| viations, it has various ſignifications; thus D 
| ſtands for doctor, as M. D. for dector of medi- 
| cine; D. T. doctor of tbeolegy; D. D. decto- 
7 divinity, or dono dedit, he gave, or preſented ; 

D. D. ſtand for dat, donat, dedicat, be gives, 
beft:20s, devotes ; and D. D. D. D. for dignum 
Deo donum dedit, be gave a gift acceptable to God. 

To DAB, ». a, [ dauber, Fr.] to touch 
gently with ſomething ſoft or moiſt. | 
DAB, ſ. a ſmall lump, generally applied to 
ſomething moiſt ; a blow with ſomething moiſt 
or ſoit, In low language, a perſon expert in 
| = thing, In Nazuial Hiſtory, a ſmall flat 


To DA'BBLE, v. a. [dabbelen, Belg.] to 


ſmear, moiſten, or daub with lomething wet; 


to play in the water; to do any thing in a 


light or ſuperficial manner. 
J DA'BBLER, /. one that plays in water. Fi- 
eurattvely, one who pet forms a thing ſuperfici- 
ally; one who never makes himſelf a complete 
| maſter of any ſuvj« et, or branch of ſcience. 
DA'B-CHICK, J. a water-fowl, 
DA CA O, /. an Italian term in Muſie, 


meaning, that the firſt part of the tune ſhould 
* repeated'at the concluſion, 


DAL 


DACE, f. Iderceau, Fr.] a ſmall river-fiſh! 
reſembling a roach, but ſomething leſs. . 
DA'CTYL, ſ. [da&ylus, Lat.] a foot in 
Latin and Greek poetry; conſiſting of one long 
and two ſhort ſyllables. 
DAD, or DA DDV, /. [rad, Brit. ] a child's 
way of expreſſing father. » 
DE DAL, a. [dadalus, Lat.] various 3; 
variegated ; ſkilful, | 
DA*FFODIL, DAFFODYLLY, or DAF. 
FODOWNDYLLY, F. in Botany, the nar- 
ciſſus. 


To DAFT, v. a. to toſs aſide; to throw 
away ſlightly. 


DAG, /. [dague, Fr.] a dagger; a hand 
un. 

To DAG, v. a. [dag, Sax. ] to dirt or be- 
mire the lower parts of a garment, 

DA'GGER, ſ. [ dague, F 5 a ſhort ſword, 
In Fencing Schools, a blunt blade of iron with 
a baſket hilt, uſed for defence. In Printing, 
the obeliſk, uſed as a mark of reference, and 
of this form [Fl ; 

DAGGERS-DRA'WING, /. the act of 
drawing a dagger. Figuratively, quarrelſome- 
neſs, or readineſs to fight, | 

To DA'GGLE, v. . to wet, dirt, or daub 
the bottom of the cloaths, by walking in tho 
dew, or wet. Neuterly, to hang in the mire, 
dirt or wet. 

DA'ILY, a. [daglic, Sax. ] happening, done, 
or repeated every day. Figuratively, conſtantly, 
or frequently. | 

DA'INTILY, ad; in a curious, elegant, or 
delicate manner; deliciouſly ; pleaſantly. | 

DA'INTINESS, /. delicacy, ſoftneſs; ele- 
gance; nicety; ſqueamiſhneis; or the not 
being eafily pleaſed either with food, or the 
productions of art. 

DAIINTY, a. pleaſing to the taſte, and 
purchaſed with great coſt, Figuratively, of 
delicate or exquiſite ſenſibility ; ſqueamiſh 3 
not eafily pleaſed with food; ſcrupulous 3 
elegant; well or nicely formed; nice, or af- 
fected. 


DA'INTY, /. ſome rere food of exquiſite 
taſte. A word of fondneſs. i 

DA'IRY, /. (om dey, an old word for 
milk] the employment of making ſeveral 
kinds of food from milk; paſturage; a milk 
tarm, or place where milk is kept, and butter 
or cheeſe made, 

DAIRY-MAID, ſ. a woman- ſervant, who 
has the care of the dairy, and makes butter or 
cheeſe. gv 2 f p | 

DAISY, [daizy] /. [dais, Fr. ] in Botany, 
a ſpring flower cr FALL bellis. ] ON 1 

DALE, / a law or hollow place between 
hills; a vale or valley. SVN ON. Valleys ate, 
ior the moſt part, winding; and a* they receive 
waters from the hills on each fide, are gene- 
rally converted into meads. He wu hoſe houſe 
ſtands in &. betzom cannot live in a more un- 
healthy ſfot, A fine vale, with beautiful in- 


| cloſures, boundcd by rifing woads, is a delight- 


ful 


. AM 


ful profpeft. Dales are much eaſier to be 
ploughed than hilly lands. 

DA'LLIANCE, /. acts of fondneſs between 
lovers. Figuratively, the careſſes of a married 
couple. Delay, or deferring a thing. 

DA*LLIER, /. a trifler; a perſon who 
prattiſes acts of fondneis. 

DALKE'ITH, a town of Scotland, in Mid- 
Lothian, fix miles S. E. of Edinburgh. 

DA'LLWOOD, a village of Dorſetſhire, to 
the W. of Dorcheſter, with a fair, on the firſt 
Wedneſday before Auguſt 24, tor cattle. 

To DA'LLY, v. . [do/len, Belg.] to trifle; 
to play the fool; to amuſe one's ſelf, and loſe 
time in idle play; to exchange careſſes of fond - 
neſs; to ſport; to frolic ; to delay. 

DA'LTON, a town in Lancaſhire, with a 
market on Saturdays, and two fairs, on June 

6, for horned cattle, and on October 23, for 
Horned caitle, horſes, and pedlars ware. It is 
ſeated on the ſpring-head of a river, in a cham- 
paign country, not far from the ſea; and the 
ancient caſtle is made uſe of to keep the records 
and priſoners for debt in the liberty of Furnes, 
It is 2714 miles N. N. W. of London. 

DAM, ſ. [from dame, which, according to 
Chaucer, formerly ſignified a mother] the 
mother, applied moſt commonly to beaſts; 
but figuratively, and by way of reproach, ap- 
plied to perſons. 

DAM, /. [4am, Belg.] a mcle, bank, or 
any other obſtruction to confine wate. 

To DAM, v. a. [d.mman, Sax. ] to confine 

water by moles or oiher obſtructions. Figu- 
ratively, todamp ; to extinguiſh, obſtruCt, or 
intercept. 
DA MAG E, g. {domage, Fr.] miſchief; 
hurt; dctiäment; loſs. In Common Law, it 
is what the jurors, upon a trial, allow the party 
who appears to have ſuffered wrong. | 

To DA'MAGE, v. a. to ſpoil, hurt, or im- 
pair any thing ; io affect a perſon with Joſs, 
or hinder him in the proſecution of his bufi- 


neſs. Neuterly, to impair; to loſe of its worth |calamity. | 


by time. 
DA'MACEABLE, #. that which may be 


impaired or ſpoiled by time: Mit: hievous or|to leſſen any quality; to ſmother, check, « 


depreſs any ardour or paſſion. To weake 
to abandon. | 


burtful. 

DA'MASCENE, or DA'MSON, ſ. in Gar- 
dening, a ſmall round black plumb, of a 
rough and aſtrjngent taſte, 

DA MASK, /. {from Dameſcus, the place 


D AN 


in them, and filling them up with gold u 


ſilver wire, 
DAME, ſ. [dame, Fr. ] origi i 
2 ginally a 

a perſon who was 1 . of a 92 l 
a noble birth, as it is at preſent uſed in Lay: 
but commonly uſed now for a farmer's wife k 
one of the lower ſort. Uſed in Poetry for 
perſon ot rank, and at court given to ſuch b 
dies as have places there, Figuratively, wy, 
men in general. . 
To DAMN, [dam] v. a. [demn:, Lat.] u 
daom, de vote, or curſe to eternal torments; » 
2 eternal puniſhment z to condemn : 
explode or render any performan 
by hiſſing or eigene wells 
| DAMNABLE, à. deſerving, or juſtly con. 
demned to eternal puniſhment, Someting 
uſed, indecently, in a ludicrous ſenſe, tor per 
nicious, or odious. | 
 DA*MNABLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 210 
1ncur eternal puniſhment. 
DAMNA'”TION, /. excluſion from disin 
me:cy ; the ſtate of a perſon who is ſentenw 
to eternal puniſhment, 
DA'MNATOR Y,a.[ damnatorivs, Lat. ] cu 
taining the ſentence to eternal puniſhment, 
DAMNED, part. hateful ; deteftable; i 
bominable 3 doomed to everlaſting punib 
ment. 
DAMNTFIC, a. procuring loſs; miſchia. 
Ou. 
To DA'MNIFY, . 3. [damnifico, Lat.] u 
cauſe loſs; to ſpoil, hurt, or impair, 
DA'MNINGNESS, /. tendency to ubji 
a perſon to eternal puniſhments, 
DAMP, a. [dampe, Belg.] moiſt ; incl 
ing to wet; moiſtened by the air or vapoun 
Figuratively, dejected; full of ſorrow, on- 
count of ſome ſudden diſappointment or un 
peQed calamity, | 

DAMP, ſ. a fog, or miſt; a moiſt, noten 
vapour, iguratively, dejection or ſorny, 
ariſing from ſome unforeſeen check, or ſui 


To DAMP, . a. to wet or moiſten; v 
chill; or diminiſh heat by water, Figuratir 


or moiſture, ariſing from fogs, vapours, &, 


DA*MPISHNESS, f. tendency to wetnt 
DA'MPNESS, ſ. a cold moiſture, or fogs 


where it was invented] a manufacture of linen | neſs, 
or filk woven with raiſed flowers; likeviſe af DA MP, &. moiſt or wet. 
very fine ſteel, at Damaſcus in Sy1ia, uſed for DA'MSEL, ſ. {demaiſelle, Fr.] original 
ſword and cutlaſs blades, and ot a very fine ſuſed for a young gentlewoman or lady of 
temper. Figurativcly, a red colour, ailuding|tinCion ; an attendant of the higher nul] 
to that of the damaſk roſe, but at preſent tor a young country laſs, _ =. 
To DA'MASK, v. 4. to weave linen or| DAN, /. [qgominus, Lat.] a title of digi 
filk in riiſed figures; to variegate, diverſify, ſor honour, formerly uſed for maſter, * Im 
or embellih. To adorn ftcel-work with, thank. dan Pope. Prior. 9 1 43 
figures, DA'NBURY, a town in Eſſex, whoſe ft ; 
DAMASK-ROSE, /. a red roſe. lis on Shrove-Tueſday, for toys. 
DA MASK EENING, /. the art of adorn-“ To DANCE, v. 1. {danſe!, Fr.] to mor" 
ing iron and ſte], by cutting and carving holes W attitude, according to an vir 


\ 


DAN 
AAively, to make a perſon dance, 
To dance attendance, is to wait in an 
liant manner on a perſon, 
f danſe, Fr.] an agreeable mo- 
an 


d feet, adjuſted by art to the 
of a muſical inſtrument or the 


07 play d. 
or ſkip. 
humble and ſup 
= DANCE, /- 


tion of the body 
meaſure or tune 
voice. 8 
Y '"NCER, ſ. one who practiſes dancing, 
3 Denen 8 MASTER, ſ. one who teaches 
4 i in tl 
the ELO, 1 [ dent de lion, Fr. lion's 
tooth] in Botany, the name of a plant, which 
in the fields. ; 
FA NDIPRAT, J. dandrin, Fr.] a little 
fellow, uſed ſometimes as a word of fondnels, 
and ſometimes as a word of reproach, 
To DA'NDLE, v. 4. [dandelen, Belg.] to 
keep a child in motion, either on the knee or 
other wiſe, to quiet it. Figuratively, to treat 
with too much fondneſs 3 to uſe like acbild. 
DANDLER, /. a perſon that fondles a 


DAN DPRU F, /. the ſcurf or dirt which 
ſticks to the head, : 

DA'NEGELT, /. a tax, or tribute, on 
WE every hide of land, impoſed on the Saxons, our 
laceſtors, by the Danes, on their frequent in- 
vaſions, as the arbitrary terms of peace, and 
their departure, Burt after their expulſion it 
was impoſed as a continual yearly tax upon the 
Ws whole nation, under king Ethelred. It was 
WE levied by William I. and II. but was releaſce 
by Henry I. and finally aboliſhed by King 
Stephen. 
G DA'NEWORT, /. in Botany, a ſpecies of 
WE elder, called likewiſe the dwarf-elder. 
= DA'NGER, /. danger, Fr.] hazard; riſque; 
or a condition which 1s liable to miſchief or 
calamity, SVN oN. The avaritious man, ſpurred 
on by intereſt, fears no danger; bezards his 
health and happineſs; runs every 75A that at- 
tends his profeſſion, and gladly ventures his all 
in ſearch of that which, if obtained, he would 
not have the ſpirit to enjoy, 

To DANGER, v. a, to expoſe 
lamity, or miſery, 

Da4"NGERLESS, 4. out of a poſſibility of 
meeting with any calamity or accident. 

DA'NGEROUS, a. expoſed to accidents, 
loſs, harm, or miſchief, vo 

DA'NGEROUSNESS, J. a condition which 
expoſes to accidents, calamity, or death. 

To DANGLE, v. . to hang looſe, ſo as 
to de put in motion by the wind, breath, or 2 
ſhake, Figuratively, to hang as a dependent 
upon a perſon, 2 

DA NOL ER, ſ. a perſon who frequents the 
company of women merely to paſs or kill time. 


DANK, a. {from tuncken, Teut. ] moiſt; 
wettiſh. 


DA'NKISH, a, 


to loſs, ca- 


ſomewhat moiſt or wet. 
DANTZICK, one of the largeſt, richeſt, 
and ſtrongeſt towns of Europe, capital of 
egal Pruſſia, and of Pomerella in Poland, 
With 2 famous harbour, a biſhop's ſee, and 


| 


DAR 


an univerſity. It is encompaſſed with 4 walf 
and fortifications of great extent. The houſes 
are well built of ſtone or brick, fix or ſeven 
ſtories high; and the granaries, containing 
vaſt quantities of grain and naval ſtores, are 
{till higher, to which the ſhips lie cloſe, and 
take in their lading. The arſenal is well 
provided, and the exchange is a handſome 
ſtructure. It is reckoned to contain 200,000 
inhabitants, tho' there died of the plague, in 
1709, above 30,000 perſons, The college is 
provided with very learned profeſſots. It 
carries on a great trade, particularly in corn, 
timber, and naval ſtores, which are chiefly 
purchaſed by the Dutch, It is a free han- 
fiatic town, governed by its own Jaws, and 
magiſtrates, and all extraordinary affairs are 
decided by the council; but if any thing very 
important happens, it 1s carried before the 
grand chancellor of Poland, or the diet. The 
eſtabliſhed religion is the Lutheran; but there 
are Papiſts, Calviniſts, and Anabaptiſts, whe 
all are tolerated, The juriſdiction of this 
town extends about 50 miles round it: and 
they maintain a garriſon at their own expence. 
It is ſeated on the weſtern banks of the river 
Weiſſel, or Viſtula, near the Gulph of Angi 
in the Baltick Sea; 30 miles S. E. of Marien- 
burg, and 140 N. of Wariaw. Lon. 19. 5. E. 
lat. 54. 22. N. | 

To DAP, v. a. [from dip] in Angling, to 
let fall or put gently into the water, 

DA“ PER, 3. {[davper, Belg.] ſmall of 
ſtature, and full of ſpirit and vivacity, It is 
uſually ſpoken in contempt. 

DA'PPERLING, J. a perſon of low ſtature ; 
a dwarf, x 

DA*PIFER, /. the dignity or office of grand 
maſter of a prince's houſhold. In Germany, 
the elector of Bavaria aſſumes the title of Arch- 


dapiſer of the empire, whoſe office is, at the 


coronation of the emperor, to carry the firft 
diſh of meat to table on horſe- back. 
DA'PPLE, a. marked, variegated, or cloude 
ed with different colours. 

To DA'PPLE, v. a. to ſtreak, or diverſify 
with a different colour. ; 

DAR, or DART, ſ. a fiſh found in the 
Severn, t 
To DARE, v. . [preter, I durff, or baue 
dared, dearran, Sax.] to undertake a thing 
without being diſcouraged by the dangers which 
attend it, Actively, to challenge, or provoke 
a perſon to fight. To dare larks, is to catch 
them by means of a looking-glaſs, which 
keeps them in a maze till taken. 
| DARE, /. a provocatian, or calling on a 
perſon to fight; a challenge; a defiance. 

DA'*REFUL, 2. full of defiance; without 
fear. | a. meta 
DA! RING, 2. bold; zdventutous; cou- 
rageouſly undertaking an affair notwithſtand- 


ing the dangers attending it. r 
DA*RINGLY, 44. in a bold, courag*ouy, 
outrageous or impudent manner. 


* 


1 


| 


DARING- 


D A R 


'*- DA'RINGNESS, /. boldneſs, | 
DARK, a. [deorc, Sax. ] without hight, Not 
bright; dull, applied to colours. Opake z not 
to be ſeen through; not having light in itſelf, 
Figuratively, not eaſy to be underſtood ; ob- 
ſcute; ignorant; not enlightened with know- 
ledge or revelation. Gloomy ;z not chearfu], 
applied to the temper. Prov. Foan's as good 
as my lady in tbe dark. 

DARK, /. want of light, by which all ob- 
jects become inviſible. Figuratively, obſcu- 
rity ; the condition of a perſon not known or 
Famous; want of knowledge; ignorance. 

ToDA'RKEN, wv. 4. 3 Sax. ] to 
deprive of, or ſhut out, the light z to cloud, 
perplex ; to render the mind unable to diſtin- 
guiſh the qualities of objects; to grow towards 
night ; to grow dark or gloomy. 

DA'RKLING, part. hid in the dark; con- 
cealed from fight. 

DA'RKLY, 44. in a ſituation void of light; 
obſcurely. n 

DA'RKNESS, /. a ſtate wherein light is 
abſent, and objects which are diſcovered by the 
Gght become inviſible 3 opakeneſs. Obſcurity, 
or difficult to be underſtood, applied to books. 
The infernal gloom 5 wickedneſs; the em- 

ire of Satan. Syxon. Conſidering them 
In a figurative ſenſe, darkneſs implies a ſtate of 
life in which we are ſhut up from the world; 
as the ſtate of a hermit ; ſtate of a recluſe. By 
ebſcurity is underſtood a tate of retirement, or 
"a tate unnoticed, as when we retreat into the 
«country far from the obſervation of the public 
eye. 
DA'RKING, or DO'RKING, a town of 
Surry, with a market on Thurſdays, and one 
Fair, viz. the day berore Aſcenhon, tor horſes, 
.bullocks, ſheep, and toys. The market is 
noted for corn and proviſions, and more parti- 
eularly for fowls. It is 244 milesS. W. of London. 

DA'RKSOME, a. gloomy ; obſcure. 

DARLEY-FLA'SH, a village in Derby- 
ſhire, with two fairs, on May 13, and Oct. 
27, for ſheep and cattle, 

DA'RLING, /. [deorling, Sax.] a perſon 
more beloved than any other; a favourite, 

DA'RLINGTON, a town in the county of 
Durham, with a market on Mondays, and tour 
fairs, viz. on Eafter-Monday, Whit- Monday, 
Monday fortnight atter Whit- Monday, and 
November 22, for cattle. horſes, and ſheep. 
It is a pretty large place, conſiſting of feveral 
ſtrects, and has a ſpacious mark t · place. It is 
239+ miles N. by W. of London. 

DA'RMSFADT, a tuwn of Germany, in 
the circle of the Upper Rhine, and capital of 
the landgrevate of Heſſe-Daxmftadt, with a 


* 


. 
handſome caſtle, where its own prince gene- 


| rally refides. There have been lately built 
ſeveral handſome houſes, 2nd ſuburbs; and 
there is likewiſe a good college. It is ſeated 
on a river of the fame name, I; miles S. of 
Francktort, and 20 N. W. of Heidelberg. 


DAT 


| To DARN, v. 8. to mend holes 
in imitation of the fabric of the ſtuff, 
DA*RNEL, ſ. a weed growing in corn 
To DA'RRAIN, v. a. to prepare for ba, 
to wow my for ＋ * | 
ART, ſ. [dard, Fr.] a im 
weapon 4 by the hed 1 kay 
To DART, v. a, to caſt or throw a 4 
to wound at a diſtance; to emit, or | 
Neuterly, to fly as a dart, | L 
DARTFORD, a town in Kent with 
market on Saturdays, and one fair, liz, 
Aug. 2, for horſes and bullocks, f * 
the _ to Rocheficr, and is accom ; 
wit inns. It is 15 mi 
— IS OG 
DA'RTMOUTH, a ſea- port town of h. 
vonſhire, with a market on Fridays, but 10 
fairs, It has a commodious harbour, and is 4 
well-frequented and inhabited place, having ! 
conſiderable trade by ſea. It is a mayor. ui 
taken out of ſeveral pariſhes, and is lag w 
well built, containing 3 churches; by the 
ſtreets are narrow and bad, though they m 
all paved. It has the title of an earldom, uy 
ſends two members to parliament, It i 2024 
miles W. by S. of London. 
To DASH, [of oncertain etymology] «,, 
to throw one thing with violence and 2 
neſs againſt another; to break by throwing 
with violence; to beſprinkle; to wet by hex 
ing the water with a ſtick, or by flingng 
ſtone or other thing into it; to mingle ot nu 
with another liquor; to obliterate or cancel x 


with a pen; to make a perſon afhamed; ty 
confound. Neuterly, to fly in waves or ſparkkt 
over the furface or brim of a veſſel ot hank; 
to fly in ſparkles or ſheets, attended with 3 
loud noiſe, applied to water. 

DASH, ſ. the ſtroke occafioned by fingig 
one body forcibly againſt another; a fake 
made with a pen; a blow; a mixture of atv 
ther liquor. | | 

DA'STARD, /. [adaftriga, Sax. ] 2 wv- 
ard; a perſon infamouſly fearful, 

To DA'STARD, v. a. to terrify; to ale 
with fear. DE 
Io DA'STARDIZE, v. 4. to intimidate; 
to render cowardly with fear. . 
| DA'STARDLY, a. cowardly ; mean; ts 
morous. 

DA'STARDY, /. cowardlineßs. : 

DATE, /. [datum, Lat.] the time or di l 
which a writing is ſigned or written, t 4 
event happens; the time appointed forathuf 
to be done; continuance z the fruit of ts 
palm- tree. 0 ab 
To DATE, v. a. to fet down the time f 
which a thing is done, or a wntin fe- 
formed. g 
| DATELESS, . without any f ef tem f 


od. | 
DA'TIVE, fe [dativus, Lat.] the caſe oi 


* 


Lea. f. 40. E. lat. 49. 30. N. [row which 


iſies the perſon to vhoo 


writing, by drawing a careleſs ftroke orer it 
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a one; as we have no caſes in 
2 i generally expreſſed by 
fore the noun, but after verbs 
rticle is omitted. |, 1 
I ointed by a judge $ decree. 
| pads, 2 [daubery Er. to ſmear 
* ſomething ſtick ing to ſoĩ s Or make 
0M Figuratively, to paint coarſely; to 
* „ ſomething which diſguiſes; to cover 
L " ſomething gaudy 3 to flatter groſly; to 
Z iR, ,. one who ſoils or ſmears a 
oarſe painter. 
OS VEN TR V, or DAINTRY, a town of 
orthamptonſhire, with a market on Wed- 
days, and five fairs, on Eafter- Tueſday, for 
res and horned cattle 3 on June 6, for hogs, 
an forts of goods; on Auguſt 3, for horn- 
cdaule; on October 2, for cattle, cheeſe, 
Jad onions; and on October 27, called Ram- 
Wc. chiefly for ſheep. It is ſeated on the ſide 
o a hill, and is a pretty handſome town on 
e great road to Cheſter and Carliſle ; and the 
WE. irkct is well ſupplied with horſes, cattle, 
cep, corn, and proviſions, It is 72 miles 
x, W. of London. : ; ; 
DA'VID's, Sr. an epiſcopal town of Pem- 
cokeſhire, in S. Wales; but has neither 
Warket nor fair, and is ſeated in a barren 
n on the river Ilen, not a mile from the ſea- 
ore, It was once a conſiderable place, and 
Wd walls which are now demoliſhed ; but it is 
an at preſent, and thinly inhabited; how- 
Wer, the cathedral is a pretty good ſtructure. 
rom the cape, near this place, there is a 
ooſpect into Ireland. It is 270 miles W. by 
. of London, 
DA'VID's, Sr. a town and fort of Aa, 
che peninſula on this fide the Ganges, and 
Wn the coaſt of Coromandel. It is an Engliſh 
ao, and one of the ſtrongeſt places they 
se in the Eaſt-Indies, The fort ſtands cloſe 
the river, and the territory belonging to it 
$ miles on the ſea-ſhore, and 4 within land. 
pt produces good long cloths, chints, callieoes, 
2nd muſlins. Each houſe has a garden, and 
there are plenty of block cattle, but ſmall, 
he river and ſea abound with good fiſh, It is 
miles S. of Fort St. George, Lon. 79. 85. 

E. lat. 11. 30. N. 

DAUGHTER, [dawter} .. Idebter, Sax. ] 
the female offspring of a man or woman, A 
daughter in-law. A woman. In Poetry, any 
(deſcendant, The penitent of a confeſſor. 

To DAUNT, &. a. [ domito, Lat.] to di. 
Sourage ; to damp a perſon's courage. 

DAU'NTLESS, 4. without fear or diſ- 

Curagement, 


DAU'NTLESSNESS, J. a condition void 


of fear. 


DAU'PHIN 


ian is eis 
_ FRAF this 
Wr efixing “e de 
wing, the pa 


G 2 thi ngz 


„J. title given to the eldeſt 
* of Frapce, on account of the province of 
Pauphiny, which, in 1343, Was given to Phi- 


lip of Valois, on this condition, by H 
\phia ef the Viennois. W 


4. 


DE A 


To DAWN, v. n. [degian, Sax. ] to grow 
light; to advance towards day. Figuratively, 
to glimmer, or afford an obſcure light to the 
underſtanding; to give ſome indication of 
greater and approaching ſplendor. 

DAWN, /. the firſt appearance of day or 
light. Figuratively, a beginning. 

DAY, ſ. [deg, Sax. ] that ſpace of time 
wherein it is light; but a natural or civil day 
is that ſpace of time wherein the earth per- 
forms one rotation on its axis, to as its different 
parts ſhall ſucceſſively enjoy. the light of the 
ſun; this conſiſts of a petiod of 24 hours, 
Figuratively, light; ſunſhine, Any time ſpe- 
cified and diſtinguiſhed from other time; an 
age; the time. In this ſenſe it is uſually 
plural. Life: In this ſenſe it is commonly plu- 
ral; as, © He never in his days broke his word.“ 
The day of conteſt ; the battle, Unappointed 
time. To day, on this day. Days of grace, in 
Commerce, are certain days allowed by cuſtom, 
for the payment of of a bill of exchange, &c. 
aſter it is become due. Three days of grace 
are allowed in England; ten in France and 
Dantzic ; eight at Naples; fix at Venice, Am- 
ſterdam, Rotterdam, and Antwerp; four at 
Francktort ; five at Leipſic; twelve at Ham- 
burgh ; fix in Portugal; fourteen in Spain z 
thirty in Genoa, &. 

DA”"YBOOK, /. a book wherein tradeſ- 
men enter all the occurrences of the day, in 
the order they happen ; called likewiſe a waſte 
book. 

DAT-LA“BOUR, F. a portion of labour 
exacted of a perſon every day, and implies the 
idea of hardſhip and fatigue. 

DAY-LA'BOURER, ſ. a perſon who is 
hired to work by the day; a hard-working 
and ſlaving perſon, ; 

DA'YSMAN, /. a perſon choſen to deter- 
mine or decide a diſpute or conteſt between 
others, 

DA'Y-SPRING, F. the firſt appearance 
of light in the morning; the dawn; the day» 
break. a 

DA'Y-STAR. /. the mozning-ftar. Figu- 
ratively, the light ſhed dy the day-flar ; the 
light of the golpel which is ſpread by Christ, 
the day Har of righteouſneſs. N 

To DAZ E, v. a. [du, Sax. ] to over- 
power with light, 3 

DA ZIED, a. adorned or over- grown with 
dazies. | 

To DA'ZZLE, v. a. [Sec Dazz] to over- 
power the eyes, and injure the fight with too 
great a degree of light or ſplendor, Neuter! 
to be overpowered, or loſe the uſe of fight for 
a time, by too much light, or too great an 
application to reading. 

DEA'CON, [decker] I. [diaconus, Lat.] a 
lower degree of clergy, rather a noviciate, or 
ſtate of probation for one yar, after which a 
perion is admitted into full orders, or ordained 
a prieſt, 


| DEA'CONESS, [dedhenye] J. a female In 


— 


DEA 
the ancient church, who adminiftered fach 
offices to thoſe of her own ſex, which it was 
not decent for the men to do, ſuch as the bap- 
tiſm of adult women, &c. 

DEAD, [ded} a. [ deed, Be J without, or 
deprived of life, applied to thoſe perſons whole 
ſouls are ſeparated from their bodies, Figu- 
ratively, without ſenſe or motion; hence a 


deep Neep, which imitates the want of ſenſe 
and motion in a dead body, is called a dead 


Neep. Unaftive, dull, applied to colours. 
Uſeleſs; unzffecting; void of ardour or 
warmth; gl@@ny ; ſtin; obſcure ; obtuſe. 
Taſteleſs or Mid, applied to liquors. Unin- 
habited, or of interſperſed with houſes, © A 
dead wall.” Withered. A dead bough or 
plant. The ad, dead men. PRov. He that 


Waits for dead mens ſhoes may go long enough 
bare fort. 
DEAD, [ded] /. time in which there is re- 
 markable ſtillneſs or gloom 3 as midnight. 
To DEAD, [ded] or DEA'DEN, [deden] 


. a. to deprive a thing of any quality or ſen- 


fation. Figuratively, to make liquors vapid, 
taſteleſs, or ſpiritleſs. Neuterly, to loſe an 
force or quality, 

DEA'D-LIFT, [ ded-/iftr} /. a preſſing ne 
ceſſity, call, or exigence; # laſt reſort, 

DEA'DLY, {ded/y] a. that which kills; 
muctherous ; mortal; inveterate, 

DEA'DLY, [dediy] ad. in a manner reſem- 
bling the deed. © Looked deadly pale. Shak. 
Mortally, or in ſuch a manner as to deprive 
of life. The groanings of a deadly wounded 
man. Ez. xxx. 24. Implacably ; irreconcile- 
ably. Sometimes uſed in familiar diſcourſe, 
only to enforce the fignification of a word, 
implying very much; prodigiouſly ; exceedingly. 
4 Though deadly weary.” Orrery. 

DEA'DNESS, [dedneſs] /. want of warmth 
and ardour. Figuratively, languor, or faintneſs. 
Vapidneſs ; loſs of ſpirit, applied to liquors. 

DEAD-RE'CKONING, | ded reckning ] . 
In Navigation, the conjecture made by ſeamen 
of the place where the ſhip 18, by keeping an 
account of her. way by the log, by knowing 
the courſe they have ſteered by the compaſs, 
end by rectifying all with an allowance for 
drift or lee-way, without any obſervation of 
the ſun, moon, or ſtars, 

DEAF, [def] a. [ deaf, Sax.] wanting the 
ſenſe of hearing, or having it greatly impaired, 
Figuratively, regard1.fs, unatientive, uſed with 


40. a 

To DEAF, or DEA'FEN, [ def, or differ] 
w, 4. to deprive of heating. 

DEA'*FLY, [defly] ad. [ der fic, Sax with- 
out any ſenſe of ſounds ; imperfectly heard. 

DEA*FNESS, [defneſs] / the ſtare of a per- 
fon who has entirely loft, or has the ſenſe of 
hearing greatly impaired. Figuratively, inat 
tention, or entire di regard. 

DEAL, a ſea-p'rt town in Kent, whoſe 
market is on Thurſday, and has two fairs, on 
April 5, ad Oct 10, for cattle and pedlary. 


|Belg. 


DEARNESS, [defrreſs] I, funden 
| A 


DEA 
It is feated near the ſed, and is a 
Sandwich, governed by a mayor and 
It has a church, a chapel, and Tones 
houſes, which are moſtly low, and built ON 
bricks 3 theſe form three long but — 
ſtreets. The inhabitants amdunt 10 abou 
4500; but as no manufacture is catried 
here, the trades-people chiefly depend on by 
ſea-faring men who reſort thither, Thi 
place is defended by a caſtle built by He , 
VIII and near it are two others, — 
this place and Goodwin's Sands are the — 
where * ſhips 1 ride at going 2 
coming home. It is 7 

— 1 N 8 
DEAL, [deel] ſ. Idæl, Sax. ] a part 
tion. It is a general word for -A 
joined with great. The office, or ptadlice of 
diſtributing catds to thoſe who are engaged in 
any game. Fir, or pine-wood, from 45% 


member i 


To DEAL, | dee!} v. 4 [ deeles, Belę. J to vr. 
tribute, or diſpoſe 95 to — N 
ſcatter promi ſcuouſiy; to give to ſever: ny 
ſons in order, one after afiother. Neuterly 
to tranſact buſineſs z to trade; to act; to fl; 
to be converſant in; to practiſe; to behare 
towards ; to treat; ſometimes to contend with, 
or approve. Prov. To deal fool's dole, i. e, 
To deal all to others, and leave nothing u 
himſelf. | 

DEA'LER, [deeler] J- one who trades ig 
any particular commodity ; one who has to & 
with or practiſes any thing; one who difti- 
butes cards. 

DEA'LING, (defng] f. practice; dion; 
behaviour; treatment; buſineſs; or trade, 

DEAN, a town of Glouceſterſhire, with 4 
market on Mondays, and two fairs, on Eaſtr- 
Monday, and October 10, for cattle, ſheep 
and horſes, It had its name from the foref 
of Dean, in which it is ſeated, 140 miles V. 
S. W. of London. 

DEAN, [den] /. [a Greek word ſignifying 
ten, becauſe at frſt always preſiding over t 
prebendaries, of canons, at leaſt] a perſon it 
collegiate churches or chapels, who is pref: 
dem of the chapter. 

DEA'NERY, [ decnery 
authority, revenue, or reſidence of a dean. 

DEAR » [deer] a. [deor, Sax. ] an object of 
great love, and of warm affection; beloeed 
Figuratively, valuable; of high price; col; 
ſcarce ; not plentiiut, 

DEAR, | deer] /. a word of endearment 

DEAK-BOUGHT, purchaſed at à high 
rate ; bought at too high a price. | 

DEA'RLING, or DA'RLING, „ 
Sax. ] a perſon careſſed with great affections 4 

DEARLY, [deerly] ad. with great 1 
Uſed with pay or buy, at a high price; N 
great a price. 

To DEARN, v. 4. [dyrnan, Sa. 
Dann | 


J. the government 


19 


D E B 


.. 
3: 


fe by violent and u . = 
I In Law, there is a natural and. civil 
itſelf<expares ; 


death; natural, where nature 1 
civil, where a perſon is not naturally dead, 
but adjudged ſo by law. Thus, if a perſon, 
for whoſz life an eſtate is granted, remains 
beyond ſea, or is otherwiſe abſent for ſeven 
years, and no prof made of his being living, 
he ſhall be accounted naturally dead. In Theo- 
logy, damnation 3 eternal torment. SYNON, 
Departure is a file more refined, and carries 
with it an idea of the paſſage from one life to 
another. Death mogg common, and ſignifies 
preciſely exinctich Decea ſe, more 
Nudied, is a termy hat dagen ugon 
the law, and imp! e refuge of mortality. 
The ſecond of the Words is made uſe of with 
reſpett to all ſorts of animals; the other two 
to man only. Ry 
DE'ATH-BED, [detb-bed] q. the bed on 
which a perſon dies. | 
DE'ATHFUL, [d#bful] 8. pregnant with 
death; mortal; fatal; deſtructive. 
DEATHLESS, [derblefs] a. not ſubject to 
death; immortal. 6 
DEATHLIKE, [derblike] a. [ deathlic, Sax. ] 
reſembling death, either in its horrors, or in 
its inſenſibiſity, or motionleſs ſtate, 
DEATH'S-DOGR, [derb's-doar] ſ. [mia 
ay, Gr.] a near approach to deaih, on the 
brink or verge of dying, 8 
DEATH'S-MAN, [deth's-man] ſ. an ex- 
ecutioner. | 
DEATH-WATCH, [d#tb-watch] [. ſome- 
thing that is fooliſhly. reported to make a tick- 
ag noiſe in a wall, Ce. againſt the death of 
lome friend; but is only a {mall inſet, Sc. 
miking a noiſe like the beating of a watch, 
deſcribed by Dr, Derham in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions. It very much reſembles a louſe 
— in ſhape and colour; but is more nimble; 
common in every houſe. in the warm 


months; but in the cold ſeaſon, hides itſelf in 
ay duſty places. 


| , DEAURA'TION, JS. [deauratio, ** the 
q _ or covering any thing Mith gold or 
T, | 


—— 


A DEBA'R, v. a, to hinder or reſtrain a 
perion from the enjoyment of a thing. 
] to 


To DEBA'RK V. a 4 b 

comę out of a ſhip upon Ring APV, Fr. 
iber to 2 ö ; b 

er liquor 1 8 value; to aduherate metal 


lor degrading a thing by 


Jadulterstes metals or liquors. 


DE B 


valuable; to poll, or rehder eſs perfect by 
mean and. unworthy additions. 


* 


» 


DEBA'SEMENT, /. the act of debaſing, 
the mixture of ſome- 
thing mean or worthleſs, + $I 

DEBA'SER,-/. the perſon w 
value of a thing by ſome m 


- 


* 


ho leſſens the 
ixture; one whe 

DEBA”TABLE, a. that which may be diſ- 
puted, or give ogcaſian for controverly. + - 

DEBATTE, /. [d:bat, Fr.] a diſpute con- 
cerning the meaning or the truth of any pro- 
poſition z a-quarrel or conteſt. 

To DEBA'TE, v. 4. [debattre, Fr. ] to eon- 
trovert or diſpute 5 to produce the arguments 
which may be brought to ſupport any fide of a 
queſtion. , Neuterly, to deliberate. | 

DEBA'TEFUL, à. fond of diſpute or con- 
tradition. Quarrelſome or contentious, when 
applied to perions, Conteſted, ar occaſioning 
diſputes, when applied to things. ö 

DEBA TER, /. a diſputant, or one fond of 
diſpute, : 3 
| To DEBAU'CH, v. @. [ debaucber, Fr. ] to 
ſeduce a perſon, or prevail on him to do ſome- 
thing amiſs; to corrupt a perſon's morals, ſo 
as to make him lewd; to corrupt by intempe- 
rance in meat or drink, but eſpecially the latter. 

 DEBAU'CH, ſ. intemperance in meat or 
drink; lewdneſs, $Y 

DEBAUCHE'E, [Ai] ſ. [debauchs 
Fr. J a perſon given to intemperance in drink, 
or lewdneſs. 4 . | 
DERAU'CHMENT, ſ. che act of corrupt 
ing the morals of a perion, whether it reſpects 
temperance or chaſtity. Nh, 
To DEBE'L, or 16 DEBE'LLATE, v. a. to 
conquer; to overcome in war, 

DE'BENHAM, a town in Suffolk, with a 
market on Fridays, and one fair, on July 24, 
for braziers and toys. It is ſeated near the 
head of the river Deben, on the fide of a hill, 
831 miles N. E. of London. 

DEBE'NTURE, /. is a term uſed at the 
cuſtom-houſe, for a kind of certificate ſigned 
by the officers of the cuſtoms, and entitles a 
merchant exporting goods, to the receipt of x 
bounty or drawhack ; which debentures for 
foreign goods are to be paid within one month 
aſter demand, | 

To DEBILITATE, 2. 4. [debilito, Lat. 
to deprive of ſtrength; to weaken, or render 
weak. | f | . 5 
DEBILITA'TION, ſ. the act of depriv- 


* 
. 


— — 


— 


ing a perſen of ſtrength, or rendering him 
weak, | 
DEBULITY, /. loſs of firengih ; weak- 


neſs; want of ſtrength to bear any weight, or 
th accompliſh an undertaking. 

_ DEBONA'IR, 2. [dehonnaire, Fr. ] lively; 
affable; genteel; civil; well- bred z elegant; 
complaiſant. 
DEBONATVRLY, ad. with an elegant or 
genicel air; civilly z ſprightly, * 


To DEBA'SE 
addition of ſomthing 80 


DEBT, [ der} ſ. [ debitum, Lat. Ichat which one 
2 i perſon 


ry 


- 


* 


DEC 


ron owes to another. That which any ene 
obliged to do or ſuffer, 

DE'BTOR, Ltr] /. [debitor, Lat. ] he that 
owes another money; one who has taken goods 
of another on truſt ; that fide of an account 
which contains the articles which a perſon has, 
had on truſt. 

DEBULLI'TION, [debullitio, Lat.] .. the 
bubbling of water over the fides of the veſſel 
which contains it. 

DE/CADE, /. [from ia, Gr.] a number a- 
mounting to, or conſiſting of ten. 

DECA'DENCY, /. [ decadence, Fr.) decay, 

DE'CAGON, ſ. [iss and yavia, Or.] in 
Geometry, a figure having ten equal ſides and 


3 

E'CALOGUE, [Ag] ſ. LDde dx, 
2 the ten commandments given by God to 
Moſes, | 

DECA'MERON, ſ. a book, diſcourſe, or 
other matter, divided into ten diſtinct parts. 

To DECA'MP, v. n. [decamper, Fr. ] to 
ſhift a camp; to remove from a place, 

- DECA'MPMENT, /. the act of moving 
from a place. 

To DECA'NT, v. 4. | decanto, Lat. ] to pour 

liquor off gently. 
* DECANTA'TION, ſ. [decantation, Fr.] 
the act of pouring liquor off the lees. 

DECA'NTER, ſ. a bottle of white glaſs, 
aſed to contain liquors. | 

To DECAPITATE, v. @. [decapite, Lat.] 
to behead. 

To DECA'Y, v. a. decbeeir, Fr. ] to loſe of 
its value, ſubſtance, ſtrength, or perfection; 
to be gradually impaired. Actively, to im- 
pair; conſume gradually; or waſte the ſub- 
ſtance of a thing. N 

DECA'Y, /. a gradual loſs of ſulſtance, 
qualities, value, or perfection; the effects or 
marks of conſumption or decline; declenſion 


from proſperity. | 


DECA'YER, ſ. that which cauſes decay. 

DECE'ASE, [deſreſe] ſ. {decefſur, Lat.] 
death; departure from lite. 

To DECE'ASE, . [| deceds, N 

DECE'IT, [deſezr] . [ deceptis, at.] a 
means by which a thing is paſſed upon a per- 
ſon for what it is not, as when ſa ſhood is made 
to paſs for truth. A fraud; cheat; artifice 
ſtratagem. 

DECEUTFUL, \ deſecrful] a, full of fraud 
or artifice; meaning different from what a 
perſon expreſſes ; not to be confided in. 


DECEL TFULLY, [| deſeetfully] ad. in 2 


fraudulent, infincere manner. 
DECEI'TFULNESS {| dc/eetfulneſs] ſ. the 
quality of impoſing en a perſon to his hurt, | 
DECETV ABLE, [ deſeevable}] a. ſubzect i 
expoſed to fraud or impoſture; ſubject to, or 
cap" ble of, leading 2 perſon into an error. 
DECEI'V a BLENESS, /. the poſſibility of 
being impoſed upon by falſe pretences. 


To DECEIVE, [dejeive} v. a. ¶ decipio, 


Lat.] to m.ke a perſon believe Anne. 


D E C 


falſe, or intended to his damage or hurt: 
3 


5 to diſappoint, 
E'IVER, [ deſeever} f. 
another into a miſtake; He 
the credulity of another. Figurative J 
who diſappoints a perſon's expectations. 
DECE'MBER, /. [Lat.] the laſt or tirelf 
month of the year, aecording to the mod 
computation of time; but formerly the tak 
as its name imports, th inning 
in March, F 1 
DECE'MPEDAL, a. [4 
——_ ten feet, N my 
DECE'MVIRATE, /. the decemvir; 1 
mong the Romans, were ten noblemen choka 
to govern the commonwealth, inſtead of i 
conſuls. 3 
DE'CENT, or DE'CENCY, , fn 
Lat.] a method of addreſs or ad oh 1 
becoming a perſon's ſex, character or rank, 
Figuratively, modeſty. : 
DECE'NNIAL, a. [from decenni 
continuing the ict ya __ 
1 


DE'CENT, a. deco Lat.] becominz 


3 e; neat; 1 
p CENTLY, ad. Manners 
conſiſtent with character, > rags the 105 
of good-breeding. Figuratively, modeftly, 
DECEPTIBULITY, /, [from decepni, La. 
liableneſs to be led into an error or miſtabe: 
liableneſs to be impoſed on. 
DECE'PTIBLE, 3. liable to be deceived, 
impoſed on, or led into an error. 
DECEPTION, ſ. [deceptis, Lat.] the d 
or means of impoſing on a perſon, or leading 
him into an error; the ſtate of a perſon in- 
poſed on, or in a miſtake ; a cheat, fraud, 
fallacy, by which a perſon takes a thing to 
be what it is not, 
DECE'PTIOUS, 3. apt to impoſe upon; 
or lead a perſon into an error. 
DECE'PTORY, 3. containing the means 
of impoſing on the credulity of a perſon; u 
of leading him into a miſtake. 
| DECE'RPT, a. [ decer ptus, Lat.] diminiſtei 
taken off. 
DECE'RPTION, / the act of lefſenuy 
taking off, parting, or dividing any thing. 
DECERTA'YION,. . [decertatio, Lat] 
contention, ſtrife, or diipute. 
DECE'SSION, ſ. [deceſfie, Lat.] a depit 


turc; a going away. | 
0 decide, Lat.] to fg 


To DECITE, , 4. 
an end to, or determine a diſpnte or erent 

DECTDER, { the perſon who determin 
a quarrel or caufe, | 

LECIDUOUS, . Leiden, Lat.] fllt 
off, In Botany, ſoon withering not laßt 
the whale year. 4 , 

DECI'DUOUSNESS, J. aptneſs to fall. 
Botany, the quality of fading ot Vite 
every ye 


year. | 
DECIMAL. lain. hung 


impoſe on a perſon's credulity by fal e 
ances; to lead into an error = Aw 
. 


— 


— 
— 
h_ 4 
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| | aſing by tens. 
that "which — by decimal frae- 
A decimal fraction is that whoſe deno 

*nator is always one, with one or _ 15 
dhers thus an unit may be 1magin Ar -: 
; ally divided into 10 parts, and each of the ö 
; 10 more; ſo that by a continual decima 
| © bdivifion, the unit may be ſuppoſed to be di- 

iged into 10, 100, 1000, &c. equal parts. 
zut denominators of 


this ſort of fractions are 
ways known; they are ſeldom expreſſed in 
riting; but the 


oint placed before 


46 $69. 
1 17 7 188 8 


tiplied, 
melic 18 
tions. 


it thus, 6 46 869 for 
The ſame is obſerved in 


as 678,9 for 6787 67.89 


K © . - 
hs 6516 6.789 for 672855 &c- And as 


nhers placed after integers increaſe their va- 
3a Lara ſo being placed before a deci mal, 
Whey decreaſe their value decimally; but being 
aced before integers, and after fractions, 
ther of them is increaſed or diminiſhed, 

To DE'/CIMATE, v. a. [ decimo, Lat. ] to 


the; to take the tenth. 
DECIMA'T IO 10 the act of tything, of 
ther by lot orvtherwiſe ; 


Pking the tenth, 
£16 ſoldier by lot, for 


ſelection of ever : 
niſhment in a gen#al mutiny. 
To DECUPHER, [deſifer] v. a. [decbiff- 
„ Fr.] to explain a thing written in cy- 
gers. Figuratively, to deſcribe, or give a 
jarateriſtical repreſentation of a thing; to 
fold; to unravel, 
DECIPHERER, [deſiferer] ſ. one who 
plains any thing written in Cyphers. 
DECISION, /. the determination of a diſ- 
te or difference; the reſult of an cvent. 
DECISIVE, 4. having the power of deter- 
ning a difference; or ſettling the reſult of 
event that is uncertain. 
DECISIVELY, a. in a concluſive manner, 
as to put an end to a diſpute, or to determine 
fate of an undertaking. 
DECI'SIVENESS, /. the power of deter 
ning any difference, or ſettling any event. 
VECI'SORY, a. able tv determine or put 
ond diſpute, 
0 DECK, v. a. [decken, Belg. ] to cover 
Way of ornament, To adorn with dreſs; 
embelliſh, | 
VECK, /. [from dethen, 
naked floor of a ſhip from 


ereon the guns are laid, and 
and fro, 


Dan.] is the 
ſtem to ſtern, 
the men walk 
Great ſhips have three decks, aſt, 
and 2d, counting from the lowermoſt. 
-deck reaches from the main-maſt to the 
n cf the ſhip. Quarter-deck is that aloft 
ſeerage, reaching tothe round-houſe. Fi- 
is that which lies even in a right line tore 
at, from ſtem to ſtern, A rope-deck is that 
£ + cordage interwoven and ſtretched over 
Fe, through which they may annoy an 
that boards them. It is only uſed in 
veſſels that have no deck, 
ECKER, J. a dreſſer; one who a 


dorns : 
Who covers a table, or. lays & cloth, mars 


' Decimal avith- | 


fraction is diſtinguiſhed by a 


DEC 


To DECLA'IM, v. 4. [declamo, LM. ] te 
ſpeak, in a florid manner, like an orator, or 
rhetorician; to ſpeak much againſt a thing; 
to run a thing down, uſed with againſt, 

DECLA'IMER, ſ. one who makes a florid 
ſpeech in order to fire the imagination, or 
move the paſſions; an orator. 

DECLAMA'TION, ſ. [declamatio, Lat.] a 
florid or rhetorical diſcourſe addrefſed to the 
paſſions, Figuratively, an oſtentatious diſplay 
of rhetoric or oratory. | 

DECLAMA'TOR, /. [declamaror, Lat.] one 
who ſpeaks againſt a thing, perſon, or opinion; 
an orator; a rhetorician. 

DECLA'MATORY, a. [ declamaterius, Lat. 
relating to the practice of declaiming; trea 
in the manner of a rhetorician; appealing to 
the paſſions; merely rhetorical flouriſh. 

DECLA'RABLE, @. that which may be 
declated; capable of proof, | 

DECLARA'TION, ſ. declaration, Fr.] 
the diſcovery of a thing by words; explanation; 
affirmation, In Law, the ſhewing forth, or 
laying out an action perſonal in any ſuit; ſume- 
times uſed both in perſonal and real actions. 

DECLARATIVE, a. explaining; making 
proclamation ; expreſs, 

DECLARATORY, 4. expreflivez affirs 
mative. | 

To DECLA'RE, v. a. [declaro, L. at. ] to 
explain, or free from obſcurity. To make 
known; to manifeſt; to publiſh or proclaim ; 
to eſpouſe any cauſe or opinion openly, _ 

DECLA'RER, F. one who makes any thing 
known. 

DECLENSION, .. ¶ declinatio, Lat. ] a gra- 
dual decay, or qecreaſe from a greater degree of 
ſtrength or power to a leſs; deſcent; declina- 
tion or declivity. © The declenſion of the land 
from that place to the ſea.” Burnet, In 
Grammar, the variation or change of the laſt 
ſyllable of a noun, whiltt it continues to fig- 
nity the ſame thing. 

ECLUNABLE, 3. having a variety of 
endings, according to the different relations it 
ftands for, 

DECLINA'*TION, ſ. | declinatio, Lat. ] de- 
ſcent; a change from a more to a leſs perfect 
(tate; decay; the act of bending down. A 
variation from a perpendicular or right line; an 
oblique direction; variation from a fixed point, 
ſuch as that of the needle from the north. In 
Aſtronomy, the diftance of the ſun, or a ftar 
from the equator, either north or ſouth, In 
Grammar, the inflexion, or declining a noun 
through all its various terminations. ' Declina « 
tion of a plane, in Dialling is an arch of the 
horizon, comprehended either- between the 
plane and the prime vertical circle, if counted 
from eaſt to weſt, or between the meridian and 
plane, if reckoned from the north or ſouth. 

DECLINA'TOR, or DECLYNATORY, /. 
aa inſtrument uſed in dialling; to determine 
the declination, reclination, and inclination 
of planes. 
| Z 3 


To 
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To DECLTNE, . #: ¶ declino, Lat.] to bend] ſnate. Figuratively, to ſeduce a Perfon hy l 


er lean downwards. Figuratively, te go aftray ;|| 
to ſhun, or avoid to do a ching; to fink; to 
be impaired 3 to decay, 


* DECLYNE, /. decay, owing eithes to age, 
time, diſeaſe, or other cauſes. 


deſcent of a hill, or other eminence. 
DECLYVOUS, a. {declivis, Lat.] gradu- 


ally deſcending · growing leſs; decay. 
To DECO'CT, v. 4. [ decoctum, Lat.] to|wainz the change made in the face f 
In Pharmacy, to| moon from its full, till it Mas the 
boil in water, ſo as to draw out the ſtrength or again, | o full 


prepare for uſe by boiling. 


virtue of a thing; to boil till it grows thick; 
to ſtrengthen by boiling, 


boiled, or may be prepared by boiling. 


DECO'CTION, /. [dece@um, Lat.] the at eſtabliſhed rule, In Law, the d«turminaiong 
of boilipg any thing to extract its virtues. Fi-ja ſuit. In Canon Law, an ordinance efablike 
guratively, the ſtrained liquor of a plant, or by the pope, by and with the advice of the car 
dinals aſſembled inci | 
DECO'CTURE, /. a preparation cr ſub- tion from any perſon; 


other ingredient, boiled in water. 


france formed from boiling ingredienis in 
water, 
DECOLLA'TION, ,. [ decollatio, Lat.] the 
act of beheading. ' 
DECOMPO'SITE, a. [ decompeſitus, Lat.] 
compounded a ſecond time; compounded of a 
thing already compounded. 
DECOMPOSITION, f. the act of com- 
pounding things which were compounded be- 
fore. | 
To DECOMPOU'ND, wv. a. [ decompons, 
Lat. ] to compoſe of things already compound- 


edz to compound a ſecond time; to form by a, the weakneſs attending old age; the lat a 


ſecond compoſition. 
DECOMPOU'ND, a. compoſed of words, 
things, or ideas already compounded; com- 
unded a ſecond time. | 
To DE'CORATE, v. a. [| d-coro, Lat.] to 
ſet off or adorn with ornaments. 
DECORA'TION, /. an ornament, or a 
thing which, by being added, gives both grace 
and beauty to another. 
DECORA'TOR, ſ. one who adorns or em- 
belliſhes. | 
DECOROUS, a. [ decorut, Lat.] fuitable, 
or agreeable to the character, dignity, or per- 
feticns of a perſon or thing; becoming. , 
To DECORTICATE, wv. 4. {| decortice, 
r, to diveſt or ſtrip off the bark or huſk; to 
P"DECORTICA'TION, ſ. the act of ſtrip- 
ping 4 thing of its hark or huſk. 
DECORUM, /. [Lat.] a behaviour proper 
or fuitable to the cha zcler and ahilitics of a 
perſon, conſiſt ing likewiſe of a due obſervance 
of the eſtabliſhed rules of politene is and grace- 
fulneſs. 
To DECO'Y, v. 4. {from koey, Belg.] to 
lare or entice into a tage; to draw into a 


Actively, to bend wild fowl into ſnares, 

downwards ;z to ſhun to elude the force ot ment; temptation ; a ſnare, - 

an argument; to mention ali the different ter- one that is bred or traineu to bring other; ; 
10tg 


” minations of a declinable word. a ſnare. 


Lat.] to become leſs either in lent fog 
DECLYVITY, , {declivizas, Lat.] gradual force, or bulk; to diminiſh, ag Weight 
| make leſs. ly, 


eſtadhiſh by law; to reſoſve. 
DECO'CTIBLE, @. that which may be} athgn, or diſpoſe of a thing by law. 


DEC 


urements, 


DECO'Y, F a «place adapted for draw; 
F iguratively, ts, 
A deroy.datt i 


To DECREASE, [detreeſ] v. n, 


DECRE'ASE, [dekreeſs} ſ. the ate of 
In Aftronomy, ch 


To DECRE'E, v. . [decretum, La: 1 
Aclixeh, to 


DECRE'E, ſ. [decretum, Lat.] a law; a 


without applicts N 


DE'CREME NT. ementun, Lat] the 
tate of becoming leſs ; liquintity loft bj decy, 
DECRE'PIT, @. [ decrepitus, Lat.] wakeh 
worn out, and enfeebled by age; in the lb 
ſtage of cecay. 
To DECREPTTATE, v. a. [ decrepo, Lat, 
to calcine ſalts on the fire till chey ceaſe d 
crackle or make a noiſe, 
DECREPITA'TION, Ff. the ericklin 
noiſe made by falt when put over a fire int 
crucible, | 


DECRE'PITNESS, or DECRE'PITUDE, 


of decay. 

DECRE'SCENT, © part. [deereſcen, Lat, 
becoming leſs; 1n a ſtate of decay, 
DE'CRETAL, 4. { decretum, Lat. I appertatt 
ing, belonging, or relating to a decree, A4. 
cretal epiſtle is that which the pope dectes t- 
ther by himſelf, or by the advice of czdinly, 
on his being conſulted therean by ſome pate 
cular perſon. 

DE'CRETAL, /. a letter or refcript of ti 
pope, by which ſome poirt in the eccichitics 
law is ſolved or determiged ; 3 book of deere 
or laws. 

DE'CRETIST, f. one who ſtudies ot r- 
ſeſſes the knowledge of decretals. , 

DE'CRETORY, 4. judicial; fins]; let. 
five; critical, or that time in which ſome 
finitive event will happen 4 

DE'CRIAL, ſ. the endeavouring wy 
any thing in the eſtrem of the public; ceo) 
condemnation. 2 15 

To DEKCR V, v. 4. [derrier, Fr.) ven 
blame, or inveigh agaiuſt a thing; 1? _ 
to leſſen the eſteem the public has of — 

DECU-MBENCE, or DECU MBENVT! 


{. [from decumbey Lat.] the aft of pr 


* 


ing down. 5 ECU 
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DECU'MBITURE, / the "0 _ __— 
yerſon takes to his bed in u diſeale, bh A 
Io ys 2 ſcheme ot the heavens, by w ” 

8 " oftics of a perſon's recovery or death were 
— from the time of bis firſt tak ing to 
hi CUPLE, 4. [drevplur, Lat.] tenfold; 

ber repeate . 
We cb RION, ae, Lat. ] an officer 
who had the command of ten perſons, 
DECURSION, ,. [decurſus, Lat. ] the act 
ing or lowing down. 
era ION, ſ. che act of cutting 
or ſhortening. 
7. DECU'SSATE, v. à. [decuſſo, Lat.] 
to intertect, or croſs at right angles, 

DECUSSA'TION, /. the act of croſſing, or 
the ſtate of being croſſed at right angles; the 
point in which two lines croſs each other. 

8 DEDDINGTON, a town in Oxfordſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays, and two fairs, on 
Auguſt 10, for horſes and cows; and on Nov, 
22, for horſes, cows, and hegs. It 15 ſeated 
on a riſing ground, — oo „ reg 

I. of Ox ford, and N. W of London, 
Te DEDE'CORATE, v. a. [dedecoro, Lat.] 
to dilgrace; to bring aFeproach upon. 
DEDE'COROUS, a. [ dedecus, Lat. ] diſ- 
graceful; reproachful. ; 

DE'DHAM, a town of Eſſex, which has a 
market oa Tueſdays, and a fair on Eaſter- 
Tueſday and Wedneſday for toys, &c, It has 
dne old large church, which has a remarkable 
finc ſteeple, of the Gothic order, and a great 
deal of caryed work about it, but much in- 
Jured by time; here is alſo a preſbyterian 
me-ting-houſe, and three very good ſchools. 
he town confiſts of about 400 lofty houſes ; 
and the ſtreets, tho" not paved, are very clean, 
ccaſioned by their lying pretty high. It 1s 
58 miles N. E. of Loadon. : 

To DEDICATE, v a. [dedice, Lat. ] to 
devote, appropriate, or ſet a thing aſide for di- 
nine uſes. Figuratively, to appropriate peculi- 
prly to a deſign or purpoſe z to inſcribe to a 
patron, . 

DE'DICATED, part, or a. [dedicatus, Lat.) 
ppropriated or devoted to a particular uſe, 

DEDICA/TION, . [ dedicatis, Lat. ] the act 
f conſecrating or appropriating ſome place or 
bing ſolely to divine uſes; the addreſs of an 
4 to his patron, and prefixed before his 
ork, Kt 


DEDICA'TOR, . one who aſcribes a work 
0 a patron, 
DEDICATORY, a, compoſing, belonging 
0, or in the ſtile of a dedication. 

DEDI'TION, . [deditis, Lat.] the act of 
urrendering to an enemy. 
To DEDU'CE, ». . { deduco, Lat.] to de- 


lar, eribe in a continual or connected teries, ſo 
ana 7 bor thing ſhall introduce another; to infer 
ing J [ton from certain propoſitions whi 

(Cl, remiſed, 2287 Lin. 


ire 0 DEDU'CEMENT, . that which is collected 


DEE 


- DEDU'CIBLE, 4. to be inferred or diſco- 
vered from principles laid down, PINS 

DEDU'CIVE, a. performing the act of de- 
duction; inferring or collecting trom principles 
or propoſitions already laid down. | 

To DEDUCT, v. a. [ deduce, Lat. ] to ſub- 
ſtract, or take awey. | 

DEDU'CTION, ,, a conſequence or infe- 
rence drawn by reaſon from ſome principles 
laid down; that which is ſubſtracted or taken 
away from any ſum or number, &,  _ 

DEDU'CTIVE, a. that which may be de- 
duced or inferred from any propoſition laid 
down or premiſed, 

DEDU'CTIVELY, ad. by way of inference, 
or collecting one truth from another, 

DEED, ſ. [dd, Sax.] an action, or thing 
done; an exploit; written evidence of any 
legal act; fact; reality. 

DEE DLESS, a. unactive; without doing 
any thing. 

To DEEM, v. . [part. deemed, formerly 
dempt. deman, Sax. ] to judge; to think; to 
determine on due conſideration. i 

DEE MST ER, /. [ſrom deem] a judge; 2 
word ſtill uſed in Guernſey and Jerſey. 

DEEP, a. | deep, N thet which has leggth 
meaſured downwards from its ſerface, Ap» 
plied to ſituation, low; below the ſurface, or 
meaſured from the ſurface downwards, Figu- 
ratively, piercing far; far from the entrance, 
* Deep ambuſk's in her ſilent den.“ Dryd, 
Not to be diſcovered at firſt fight; not obvious; 
The ſenſe lies deep.” Locke, Sagacious, pe- 
netrating, profound, learned. He's medi- 
tating with two deep divines.“ Shak, Artful, 
grave. Dark, applied to colours. Exceſſive, 
Deep poverty.“ 2 Cor. viii. 2. Baſs, or grave, 
applied to ſounds, 

DEEP, . [ diepte, Belg. ] the ſea. Joinedto 
night, the moſt advanced and ſtilleſt parc there- 
of; midnight. ps... 

To DEE'PEN, v. 4. to fink far below the 
ſurface.» Applied to colours, to darken; to 
cloud z to make a ſhade darker, To increaſe 
the dolefulneſs of a found. | | 

DEE'PING, a town of Lincolnſhire, with 
a market on Thurſdays, and three fairs, on 
the ſecond Wedneſday after May 11, Wedne(= 
day before Auguſt 1, and October 10f for 
horſes, ſtock, and timber of all ſorts, It'ts 
ſeated on the river Weland, in a fenny ground, 
89 miles N. of London. | 

DEE'PLY, ad, to a great diſtance below tha 
ſurface ; with great ſtudy, application, and 
penetration, oppoſed to ſuperfi ially. Sorrows 


fully; profoundly ; with a great degree of for 


row, melancholy, or ſadneſs, when uſed with 
words expreſſing grief, In a high degree z 
exceſhvely ; vaſtiy, Fas SP” a wr 

DEEP-MOU'THED, 3. having a hoarſe, 
loud voice, or uttering a hollow, loud ſound. 

DEE'PNESS, .. diſtance, or ſpace mea- 
ſured from the ſurface downwards. ho 


inferred trom any þ1 emiſes. % 


DEER, /. dier, Sax. ] in Natural Hiſtory; a 
Z 3 | claſg 


| 
i 
- 
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t laſt of animals, the males of which have their 
heads adorned with branching horns, and are 
kept for hunting; when killed, their fleſh is 
called venifon ; and their ſpecies are various. 

To DEFA'CE, v. a, [defaire, Fr.] to de- 
ſtroy z to ruin; to disfigure. 

DEFA'CEMENT, /, the act of disfiguring. 

DEFA'CER, ſ. one who deſtroys or dis- 
Ręures any thing. | 

DE FA'CTO, /. ſomething actual and in 
fact, or really exiſting, in contradiſtinftion to 
de jure, where a thing is only ſo in juſtice, but 
Not in fact. 

DEFA “ILLANCE, /. [defaillance, Fr. ] fai- 
lure; miſcarriage; diſappointment, 

To DEFA'LCATE, v. 4. [defalquer, Fr.] 
to cut or lop off; to take away or abridge part 
of a perſon's penſion or ſalary. Moſt com- 
monly applied to money affairs. 

/ DEFALCA'TION, F. diminution ; abridg- 
mont of any cuſtomary allowance. 

To DEFA'LK, v. a. to lop or pt off; to 
abridge. | | 

DEFAMA'TION, .. Ideſamatio, Lat.] the 
ſpeaking ſlanderous words of another, for 
which the ſlanderer is puniſhable according to 
the nature of the offence, either by action at 
common law, or in the ecclefaitical court. 
SyNon. There are thoſe accuſtomed to detrac- 
tion who would fly the thoughts of defamation, 
little imagining that both are equally bad, be- 
ing two different means, only working to the 

ſame end, 

DEFA'MATORY, a. tending to leſſen the 
character, or ruin the reputation of another. 
To DEFA ME, v. a. Hure Lat.] to utter 
words againſt a perſon or thing, with an intent 
to leſſen his reputation, ot render it infamous. 

DEFA'MER, ſ. one who aſſerts things in- 

urious to the- reputation of another, with an 
intention to render him infamous. 


| 


DEFAULT, ſ. [defaut, Fr.] omiſſion of 


what ought to be done; neglect; fault. In 
Law, it is a non-appearance in court at a day 
affigned. If a plaintiff fails to appear at his 
trial, he is non-ſuited ; if a defendant makes 
_ default, j nt will go againft him by de- 
uit, Jurors making deſauit in their appear- 
ance, are to loſe and forfeit iſſue. 


To DEFAULT, . 2. to fail; or not per- 
farm ſomething promiſed or contrafledy to 


forfeit by 


breaking a contract. 


auer, Fr.] the act of annulling, or rend 

contract void. 
DEFE'ASIBLE, 1 a, 

foie, Fr,] that whi 

per er, 144%. [from gare F 

+ [defect] ſ. | from deſhi r. 

the overthrow of an army; an act of deſtruc- 

$jon ; deprivation. | 
To DEFEAT, [de 

overthrow an army. 

to diſappoint. 


DEFE*ASANCE, [defetnance] £ [defoi- 
ering a 


from de- 
may be annulled, abro- 


II maintained or ſecured againſt the attacks of a8 


241] u., 4. to beat, * 
iguratively, to fruſtrate; 


DEFEATURE, [defutture] J. the a8 of uo is praſecured or furs 1-10, 


ſpoiling the f. 
— Polling caturet of a her, 

To DE'FECATE, ». a. [defeco, La: : 

neſſes. * Ciegs or * 
thing which renders it obſcure; to purify f 

om 

. n. | 

DEFECATE, «&. [ defercatus, Lat.] cleareg 

DEFECA'TION, /. [ defzcaty. 1. 
act of clearing or puritying 2 by toul 

DEFE'CT, ſ. den: L t. 
ſomething eile N 2 antenne 

N rox, applied to th 
underſtanding. A fault, appli | 
duct. Synon., Fauit i r 
lation to the maker; ſo that while ft ,. 
ſome real want in che finiſhing 8 

bl 
man. Deſect expreſſes ſomething ; 
in the thing, without any — 4 7 
conſequence than if underſtood b 
cedipg words, and is uſed wi; I 
a therdMp byſics or mech 
nics. ww 

To DEFECT, v. n, [defefum, Lat.] to be 

DEFECTIBILITY, /, a ſtate of failing; 
deficiency ; imperfection, 
wanting in ſomething which a thing ougit b 
have, 

Lat.] fail 
apoſtacy ; rebellian, Dy 
to a king or ſtate. 

DEFECTIVE, 3. [difefivu, Lat.] od 
having all the qualities or powers which ite te. 
or verbs, in Grammar, are ſuch as have nat 
ſome caſes, numbers, perſong, tenſes, or moods, 
which a-perſon or thing ought to have; a fate 
of imperſection. 

2. Lat.] the method 


DEF 
disfiguring, or 
purge, or clear liquors 
Figuratively, to clear ruta from in; 
any groſs mixture; to brighte ' 
or purified from lees or toulnefles, 
] the 
neſs. 
ught t 1 65 
ing; want; a miſtake ore il. 
ncludes in its idea te. 
it denotes alſo that it was owing to the work. | 
maker of it, Jmper fe&jon intimates of le 
h 0 
in morality than ei b 
deficient. 
DEFE'CTIBLE, a, imperfed; deficient; 
DEFE CTION, /. [ defeFis, 
or abandoning one's duty 
quiſite; faulty; blameable. Defedive nun, 
DEFE'CTIVENESS, ſ. wanting ſomething 
DEFE'NCE, /. 


uſed to ſecure a perſon againſt the attack of u 
enemy; guard ; protection; ſecurity ; elit 
ance z, vindication juſtification ; or the reply 
made by a perſon in order to clear himſelſ from 
a crime laid to his charge. | 
DEFE'NCELESS, a. deſtitute of the means 
of repulſing; unable to reſiſt. 
To DEFEND, v. a, I deſende, Lat.] to pw. 
tect; to ſupport; to ſecure; to fordid, 'Ta 
vindicate or juſtify. To maintain 2 place 0 
cauſe againſt thoſe that attack it. | 
DEFE'NDABLE, 3. that w 


| 


hich may be 


enemy; that which may be vindicated or july 


fied. | 1 pla 

DEFENDANT, /. he that endemes its 
beat off an enemy, or to hinder 2 place it 
falling into his hands, In La, the pe tut 


DEF DEF 
N who protects a place] nature of a thing or word by enumerating all 
DEFE n cy 5 who endea- its properties. | 2 14 
er perſon of. -er the objections raiſed a ainſt DE'FINITE, 2. [definitur, Lat.] exact, 
vours to wry" 26 ine, Defender of the Faith, certain, limited, bounded. In Grammar, it is | 
any truth * 0 2 * king of Great Britain, an article that has a preciſe determinate ſigni- 
a title peculiar to Leo X. to Henry VIII. for] fication ; ſuch as the article the in the Engliſk, 
firſt given by pope ro le and la in French, &c. which fix and afcer- 
* gainſt Luther. N , _— 
mee NSATIVE /. that which is made|tain the noun they belong to, to ſome particu- 
DEFE td perſon or place againſt the] lar, as the king, le rey; whereas in quality of 
ule 22 ec enemy; defence; guard, In ling, de roy, the articles F and de mark no- 
attack o - = LAT er to ſecure a wonnd [thing 8 and are therefore indefinite. 
ee ene. | | DEFINITION, /. [defnicio, Lat.] an enue 
Wh PP NsIB! E, 4. capable of reſiſting an] meration of all the fimple ideas of which a 
DE” indicuring from any crime or aſperſion. . 2 or on N In Rhetoric, a 
ene Fr.] only proper] ſhort explanation of a thing. 
DEFENSIVE, a. [deferfifs Fr.] of Prerer & DREI NTTIVE, 2 [definitivur, Lat. ] ex- 
fo EFENSIVELY, ad. in ſuch a manner as| preſs ; poſitive ; deciſive; free from ambiguity, 
ard againſt the deſigns or attacks of an doubt, or uncertainty, : 2 | 
P DEFINITIVELY, ad. in a poſitive, ex- 
ebe DEFE'R, v. n. [defero, Lat.] to put off] preſs, or deciſive manner. , _ 
to another time; to delay, To refer to ano- DEFI'NITIVENESS, /. decifiveneſs; or a | 
open rt 
/SERENCE, ſ. { deference, Fr. | regard or 4 „ J. from gros 
Forks A id to . Lyon ſuperior talents ; 9 of taking fire and burning 
77 . 1 ion. en . ä 
rk N [ deferens, Lat.] that] DEFLAGRA'TION, /. [d:flagratio, Lat.) 
which carries or conveys. In Anatomy, the in Chemiſtry, the act of etting fire to a thing, 
term is applied to certain veſſels in the body, which will burn till it is entirely conſumed. 
that ſerve tor the conveyance of humours from To DEFLE CT, V. ®. Abet, wy, to 
one part to another, turn afide from its true direction; to bend. 
DEFIANCE, /. [d:fSance, Fr.] a challenge] DEFLE'CTION. /. [from defleo, Lat. ] che 
or call upon a perſon to make good an aceuſa - ac of deviating or turning aſide from its pro- 
non; a contemptuous diſregard. A per Cour fe, point, or direction. 
DEFICIENCE, er DEFICIENCY, [defij-] DEFLE'XURE, /. [from defleSo, Lat.] 4 
ſpience or def ijhiency] I. [ from deficio, Lad. ] the] bending downwards ; the aQt or ſtate ofa thing 
want of ſomething which a perſon or thing|turned aſide. | 3 
ſhould have; an imperfection; failure; or DEFLORA'TION, /. Cd for atus, Lat.] the 
defect. f act of deflouring, or violating the chaſtity of a 
DEFTCIEN T, [def ifient] a. [ deficient, Lat. II virgin. Figuratively, a ſele&ionof the flowers: 
imperfect. or moſt valuable parts of a thing or collection. 
D EFI ER, /. a challenger; a contemner; To DEFLO' UR, v. 4. [deflorer, Fr.] to vio- 
one who dares a perſon to make good a charge. late a virgin by acts of immodeſty. Figuratively, 
To DEFTLE, v. a. I4/)lan, Sax. ] to render] to take away the beauty or grace of a thing. | 
thing foul, unclean, or impure z to pollute;} DEFLO'URER, /. a raviſher; or one who 
to be vuilty of any fin again the purity of the| violates the chaſtity of a virgin. 3 
arriage- bed, or the chaſtity of a virgin; to DEFLU'XION, /. [defluxio, Lat. ] the at 
commit any crime that ſhall ſully eur character. |of flowing down. - * 
To DEFU'LE, v. n, [dsffler, Fr.] to march] DEFOEDA'TION, ſ. [from defedus, Lat.] 
or ſeparate in files, applied to an army, the act of rendering foul and filthy. 
DEFYLE, /. [deffile, Fr] a narrow paſs| DEFORCEMENT, /. in Law, the act of 


where few men can march abreaſt, . with - holding lands or tenements from the right 
DEFYLEMENT, . that which renders al owner, | : 


8 thing foul or naſty ; that which pollutes or cor-| To DEFO RM, v. a. . Lat.] to dis- 
10 47 che virtue of a perſon. figure, or ſpoil the beauty or ſhape of any thing; 
F ELER, /. one who pollutes the chaſtity |to make diſagreeable to the light. 

of a perſon ; one who ads inconſiſtent with} DEFORMA'TION, . Idefermatio, Lat.] , 
* the purity or facredneſt of a perſon or thing. |the act of ſpoiling the ſhave or beauty of a thing, 
h DEF NARLE, a. that which may be de- for making it diſagreeable to the fight, _ 
7 Sed ; that which may be aſcertained, DEFO'RMED, @. [deformis, Lat. J void of 

A8 DEFINE, v. a. [definio, Lat.] to ex-|ſymmetry of parts, ſtraightneſs of „or 
bb lala a thing or word dy the enumer.tion of pleaſingneſs appearance; disfigured; 
* ere or qualities, ſo as to diſtinguiſh l erooked. | wk 
{4 Ara oven thing of the ſame kind. To cir-} DEFO'RMEDLY, ad. in an ugly manner, 

.* 5 to it z to bound. l DEFORMITY, ſ. [deformitas, Lat.] the 

[De | ER, J. a perſon who explains th 


89 of a thing which has loſt its beauty, 
e ' e 


* 


: 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 


_ whence nearneſs or remoteneſs of blood are 


DEG 


cefulneſs or regularity» Ridiculauſneſs.|or claſſes of the angelic bodies. 


ale deviation from the ſtandard of 
moral perfection and obedience, | 

To DEFRA'UD, v. a. [defrauds rag) to 
deprive a perſon of his property by ſome falſe 
appearance, fraud, or trick. 

DEFRA'UDER, ſ. a perſon who deprives 
another of what belongs to him, by ſome trick, 
or falſe appearance. 

To DEFRA'Y, v. 4. [defroyer, Fr. ] to pay 
or diſcharge expences. 

DEFT, 3. | deeft, Sax. ] neat ; handſome ; 
ſpruce; proper. Dextrous. Sprightly ; nim- 
ble; active. ; 

DE'FTLY, «ad. in a ſkilful manner. | 
DEF NCT, 4. [defunus, Lat.] dead; 
expired. AS gn 

DEFU'NCT, ſ. one who is dead. 

To DEFY”, v. a. [deffier, Fr.] to challenge 
to fight ; to treat with contempt. | 
DEGENERAC TY, ſ. [degeneratio, Lat.] 
the acting unworthy cf one's anceftors. Figu- 
ratively, the leaving of a moral conduct for an 
immoral one; meanneſs, Pg we 

To DEGE'NER ATE, v. n. [ d-generg, Lat.] 
to fall from the reputation or virtues of one's 
anceſtors; to fink from a noble to a baſe ſtate. 
To grow wild or baſe, applied to vegetables, 
DEGENERATE, a. | degener, Lat. J unlike: 
one's anceſtors in virtues; unworthy; cor- 
rupted; having loft its value, or the diſtin- 
guiſhing properties of its ſpecies. wy 

DEGE'NERATENESS, /. corruption, de- 
pravity. _ - - u 

DE GENERATION, ſ. a deviation from 
the virtues of one's anceſtots; a finking from a 
ate of excellence to one of leſs worth 3-chang 
ing or loſing the properties of its kind, 

To DEGLU"TINATE, v. 3. [degluer, Fr.] 
to unglue or ſoften. ' | 

DEGLUTINA'TION, f. the ad of unglu- 
Ing, or ſoftening. ” 

DEGLUTTITION, /. [deglatitis, Lat. ] the 
act or power of ſwallowing. 

DEORADA'TION, /. [ dezradation, Fr.] 
the act of depriving a man of any office, em- 
ploy, or dignity. Figuratively, depravation, 
or a change from a more pertect and honour- 
able ro a low and mean ſtate, In Painting, 
the leſſening and confuſing of the figures in a 
picture or landſclp, as they would appear to 
the eye at a ſuppoſed diſtance. 3 

To DEGRA'DB, v. a. [degrader, Fr. ] to 

"deprive à perſon of any office, or dignity ; to 
leſſen the value of a thing. | 

DEGRE'E, ſ- [degre, Fr.] quality, rank, 
condition, or dignity ; fate or condition of a 
thing, which may be either heightened or low- 
ered, increaſed or diminiſhed; meaſure; pro- 
portion , or quantity. In 7 the 360th 
part of the circumference of a circle. In Che. 
miſtry, a greater or leſs intenſeneſs of heat. 
In Canon Law, an interyal of kinſhip, from 


computed. In Muſic, the little intervals which 


| ments uſed to keep a perſon from aſſenting tg 


| ſome great loſs or diſappointment, 


DE1 


In the Un. 


verſity, a dignity or title conf 

who ate of a certain n * Ferſung 
formed the exerciſes required by 8 0 
which entitles them to certain privil "alutes, 
cedence, &c. | eges, pre. 

By DEGRE'ES, ad. gradually, 

Frog wang a town in Cardiganſiin, 
Wnole fal 15 2 fo 2 
wares. * 7 Pigs and pech 
Too DEHO RT, v. a. de borre i 
diſſuade z to adviſe to the ae Lat.] to 
. DEHORTA'TION, /. a diſſuaſion; arge. 


any doctrine, or from committing aay 38 
* DEICIDE, /. [dewr and > gy 
crime of murdering a deity or god, applied on] 
to the death of our bleſſed Saviour. 
To DEJE'CT, v. a. [dejicie, Lat.] toes 
down, or render ſorrowfu} ar melancholy, 
 DEJE'CTED, part, or 4. [dijeau;, Lit 
caſt down ; afflicted with ſome diſappointmen 
Papro'uls melancholy. 
JE'CTEDLY, ad. in 2 0 | 
or mournful manner, £ : v3 n 
 DEJE'CTEDNESS, & the Rate of a perlt 
who grieves and is caſt dawn cn account.f 


 DEJE'CTION, J. a lowneſs of ſpirits; of, 
fliction; loſs, or an impaired fate. In Pay. 
fic, a diſcharge of the exctements. Syx0x, 
Dei ect ion is commonly cauſed by great affliction, 
and is too often a ſtate of deſpair. Melanch:y is 
generally the effect of conſtitution; its cloudy 
ideas overpower and baniſh all that are char. 
ful. Lowws-ſpiritedneſs is involuntary, and often 
proceeds from a weakneſs of nerves ; exceſs of 
joy, fatigue, bad digeſtien will cecaſon it, 
Daullneſs, on the contrary, is voluntary; it ariſe 
frequently from diſcontent, diſappointmey, 
and from any other circumſtance that may eil. 
pleaſe the mind. 

 DEIFICA'TION, J. the att of «ſcribing 
divine honours to a perſon, and worlhipping 
him as a god. 


compoſe the concards, The different orders: 


DEIFORM, a. [deus and forma, Lat] of t 
god-like form. 

To DE'IFY, v. a. [dtifier, Fr.] to make : 
god; to adore es a god; to rank among the c 
deitics, Figuratirely, to praiſe too much; t0 } 
exts] a perſon unbecoming a mortal. c 

o DEIGN, [dein] v. 4. { daigner, Fre] to U 
condeſcend ; to vouchiafe. Attively, to gu v 
a favour; to permit. x | n 

DEIGNING, [deigning] /- 3 condeſcenſon; 
permiſſion z granting g favour. Th V 
 DEISM, J. [deiſm?, Fr.] the dodrine u t 
opinion of thoſe, who own the behef of a God 
but deny his having ever given, or the probable e 
lity of his ever giving, à revelation. n 

DE'IST, /. 740 , Fr,] a perſon who be. F 
Beves the exiſtence of God, but denies all re | , 
velation in general, 2 1 ol 

DEISTICAL, 4. belonging to the opim en d 
of one who denies all xeveales religion. pr. E 


DEL 


ture and ellence of God; an idol or ſuppoſed 
divinity 3 40 heathen god. 


ſailing down, app ; 
TT . the act of carrying, or 
conveying. An accuſation, charge, impeach - 


f mation. % 2 
DEL TOR, J. [delator, Lat.] an accuſer, 


the doing of a thing till another 
On ug fruſtrate. Neuterly, ro 
top . to ceaſe from action. a Ls 
' DELAY, /. the act of deferring or putting 
off the pertormance of an act to ſome other 
time. Figuratively, a ſtay; 2 ſtop. N 
DELA VER, ſ. one who defers the doing * 
thing; a putter off. : 2 | 
DELECTABLE, a. [deleFabilis, Lat. ] af- 
fording pleaſure or delight to the ſenſes. £ 
: DELE'CTABLENESS, /. pleaſantneſs. 
DELECTABLY, ad, in ſuch a manner as 
rd pleaſure. 
of = PLEGATE, v. 4. L delego, Lat. ] to ſend 
away ; to intruſt; to communicate authority. 
In Law, to appoint judges to determine a par- 
ticular cauſe, | | 
DELEGATE, /. [delegatus, Lat.] any per- 
ſon authorized to act for another, In Law, 
applied to perſons appointed by the king's com- 
miſſion to fit on an appeal to him in the court 
of Chancety. | 
DELEGATE, a. [Aelegatus, Lat ] deputed 
or authorized to judge or tranſact buſineſs for 
another. 

DELEGA'TION, ſ. [delegatio, Lat. ] the 
act of appointing z the aſtignment of a debt to 
another. In Law, commiſſion given a judge 
to determine ſome cauſe, which would not 
otherwiſe come before him, 

DELETE RIOUS,' a. [deleterius, Lat.] 
noxious z deadly; fatal; applied, by naturaliſts, 
to ſuch things as are of a pernicious nature. 

DELE'TERY, a. [ deleterius, Lat. ] deſtruc- 
tive; deadly; poi ſonous. | 

DELF, or D:.LFE, ſ. | from defwan, Sax, } 
a mine; aquarry; or large cavity formed by 
digging. In Heraldry, one of the abatements in 
honour, being a ſquare in the middle of an 
eſcutcheon, l:kewiſe named a delf ten, and is 
uſed to denote cowardice, Glazed earthen 
ware, imitating china, ſo called from being 
made at Delftland. my 

To DELIBERATE, v. n. [delibero, Lat. ] to 
weigh in the mind; to ponder upon, Figura- 
tively, to heſitate. : | | 

DELIBERATE, a. [deliberatus, Lat.] eir- 
cumſpe ; diſcreet; wary; conſidering the 
nature of a thing before the making a choice. 
Figuratively, flow; tedious, SS 4 

DELIBERATELY, ad. in a cireumſpect, 
abe, e manner; wth cue cond 


DELI'BERATENESS, ,. circumſpeRion 


5 


DEITY, /- C Aeitas, Lat.] divinity; the na- 


gs | [delapſus Lat. in Phyſic, | 2 
DELA'PSED,part * * wy bo womb. {relating to contideration, or premeditation 5 


DEL 


| DELIBERA*TION," f. {deliberatio, Lat.] 
the act of conſidering things before an under- 
taking or making choice. 5 

DELUVBERATIVE, a. [ deliberativus, Lat.] 


with thought or caution. 
DELICACY, ſ. daintineſs; or taſte ſhewm 


{in eating; any thing which affects the ſenies 


wich great pleaſure, elegant ſoftneſs of form ; 
nicety, or minute accuracy. Genteel neatneſs, 


To DELA'Y, v. a. [delayer, Fr.] to aufer applied to dreſs. Politeneſs of behaviour; in- 


dulgence, which produces weakneſs; tender- 
neſs; weakneſs of cenſtitution; à diſpoſition 
which is ſhocked with any exceſs, "3 
DELICATE, a. [ delicat, Fr.] fine, or con- 
ſiſting of minute parts; beautiful or pleaſing to 
the eye; nice or pleaſing to the taſte ; dainty, 
or nice in the choice of food; choice; ſelett; 
politez cr rigorouſly obſervant of the maxims 
of good breeding; ſott, effeminate, or unable 
to bear hardſhips; pure; fee from foulneſs 3 
clear, SyNON. To conceive things that are 
fine, we need only ſufficient comprehenſion; 
but it requires taſte to conceive that which is 
delicate. The firſt is within the reach of man 
perſons, the ſecond hut of few. ? 
DE'LICATELY, ad. in a beautiful manner. 
Finely, oppoſed to coarſely. Daintily ; luxe 
rioufly, Choicely ; politely; effeminately. 
DELICATENESS, /. fottneſs; effeminacy; 
too great an affe ation of elegance, ; 
DELICATES, /. niceties, rarities, applieft 
to food, | 
| DELYCIOUS,T delifoipus] a. | delicieux, Fr.] 
giving exquiſite pleaſure to the ſenſes, or tothe 
mind. | 
DELI'CIOUSLY,[de/{fio»fly] ad. in an ele- 
gant or luxurious matner, applied to food as 
dreſs; in ſuch a manger as to convey a raptu- 
rous pleaſure. * 8 4 
DELFCIOUSNESS, Iden ſ. the 
quality of affording  exquite pleaſure' to the 
ſenſes, or to the mind. rea 7: 
DELIGA'FION, f, [de/igatic, Lat.] the 
confining the parts of a thing together by 
binding. | den 
DELFGHT, [de7t], f. [ from deleRor, Lat.J 
that which affords an agreeable pleaſure or fas 
tisfaction to the mind or the ſenſes. S NOD 
The idea of pleaſure is of a good much more 
extenſive than that of del;ght, becauſe this wed 
relates to a greater number bf objets than the 
other, Whatever argreeably affects che ming 
the heart, the ſenſes, the fortune, &c. produces 
pleaſure. The idea of, delight ari ſes from that 
of pleaſure by foree of opinion, but is-neverthes 
leſs a good of much leſs extent with reſpe&' to 
objects; it is limited properly to ſenſation, ab 
has a particular relation to good entertainmetis 
To VELVGHT, [def7t] wie, [ deleFor, Lat.] 
to fake pleaſure in the frequent repetition! or 
enjoyment of a thing z to ſatisfy. Neuterly, 
to be pleaſed, ſatisfied or contented. 5 
 DELUGHTFUL,: [geliful} a: that which 
1ftoxds great pleaſure to the mind. 


coolneſs; caution, 7 
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DELYGHTFULLY, [delitfelly] ad. in ſuch! 
a manner as to charm, or afford plcaſure, ſa- 
tisfaction, and content. | 
DELI'GHTFULNESS, I delirfulneſs ] J. 
pleaſure, ſatrs faction, gratification, ariling from 
the frequent repetition, fight, or enjoyment of 
a thing; the quality of communicating plea- 
fure either to the ſenſes or mind. 
DELTGHTSOME, [de/irſome] a. affording 
pleaſure. | 
DELI'GHTSOMENESS, [-del/itſomeneſs] ſ. 
the quality of affecting with great pleaſure. 
To DELINEATE, v. . | delineo, Lat. ] to 
draw the firſt ſketch; to deſign; to paint a re- 
ſemblance. Figuratively, to deſcribe in a lively 
and accurate manner. 
DELINEA'TION, /. the firſt draught of 3 
thing. Figuratively, a deſcription. 
DE LINQUENCY, /. [ delinquentia, Lat.] a 
failure; or the omiſſion of a duty; a thing 
done wilfully againſt any known law. | 
DELUNQUENT, /. [delinguens, Lat.] one 
who has committed ſome crime or fault; an 
To DELI'QUATE, wv. . 5 
to welt; to 2 . ö 
DELIQUA'TION, /. {delizuatio, Lat.] the 
aft of melting or diſſolving; a ſolution, or the 
Kate of a thing melted. | | 
 DELFYQUIUM, /. [Lat. ] in Chemiſtry, the 
act of diſtilling by means of fire; but more 
properly the diſſolving or melting a falt or calx, 
y ſuſpending it in a moiſt place. 
DELVYRIOUS, . {delirivs, Lat. 
headed ; raving from the violence of ſome diſ- 
order. Figuratively, doating. 


to ſound one's opinion; to fatho 


DEM 


| DELIVERY, /. the act of ov; 
rendering a thing to another; * 
danger, bondage, impriſonment, or pg Yor 
pronunciation, or manner of ſpeakin "7els; 
bringing a fœtus or child from the vos 
wag [4al, Belg.] a pit; a valley, 35. 
cavity in the earth, Obſolete. "7s any 
DELU'DABLE, a. liable to be deceing 
impoſed on, — drawn aſide. 7: 
To DELU'DE, v. @. [deluds, Lat. 
guile ; to deceive or ſeduce by Falſe N 
Figuratively, to diſappoint. 
| DELU'DER, / one who deceives, impoſ 
on, beguiles, or ſeduces another by falſe my 
pearances or pretences, Pr 
To DELVE, v. a. [delfan, 


Belg, i 
or open the ground with a ſpade pe] to i 


« Figuratively, 

the bottom of an affair, NT 7 
DE'LVER, 1 a digger, or one who 

the ground with a ſpade, or pick-axe, &c. 


DE'LUGE, 7. [ deluge Fr. ] a flood or i 
dation of water covering the > 40 


che w bole or in part, particularly applied th 


Noah's flood; being a general inundation, fe 
by God to puniſh the corruption ef the the 
world, by deſtroying every living thing, Non 


and his family, and the animals with them in 


the ark, only excepted. The time of this flood 
is fixed, by the beſt chronologers, to the year 
of the world 1656, before Chriſt 2348. From 
this flood, the ſtate of the world is #ivides 


{into diluvian and antediluvian. Figuratively, 
light-{the overflowing of a river beyond its natural 


bounds; any fudden and irrefiſtable calamity; 
any corruption, or depravation, which ſpreac 


- DELFRIUM, / [Lat.] in Phyſic, a kind] far and quickly. 


of phrenzy, or madnefs, cauſed generally in; 
fevers, too 
blood, ſo far altering the ſecretion of the brain, 


To DE'LUGE, v. a. to drown, or lay en- 


vs a motion of the{tirely under water; to overflow with water, 


Figuratively, to overwhelm with any great and 


as to diſorder the whole nervous ſyſtem. | 5 


To DELI'VER, v. 8. | dell vrer, . give 


a perſon a thing which was given for that pur- 


ION, ja hat Lat.] the aft of 
n 


impoſing on a per ſome falſe appearance, 


poſe by another. Joined with into, to ſurrender] Figuratively, a falſe appearance, or illuſion, 


or give up. Joined to from, to free from any 


danger or calamity, To pronounce, to relate, 
dpplicd to diſcourſe or reading. To bring into 
the world. uſed with of. AQtively, to ſur- 


which leads a.perſon into error or miſtake. 
DELU'SIVE, 3. [deluſus, Lat.] capable df 

deceiving or impoſing upon, | 
DELU'SORY, 3. [from delaſus, Lat.] apt 


render, to put into a perſon's hands, or leave to deceive. 


to his diſcretion. To dadiver down, or over, 
to tranſmit or convey any tranſaction by means 
of writing. To deliver wp, to ſurrender, to 


DE'MAGOGUE, [demagig] . the ring 
leader or head of a faction, or wmult of the 
common people. 


give up, or expoſe, 


DEMA'IN, DEME'AN, or DEM Sf, 


DELI'VERANCE, /. [delforence, Fr.] thel/. [domain, Fr] in Law, that land which ! 


act of giving or ſurrendering a thing to ano- 
therz the act of freeing a perſon from capti- 


act or manner of pronouncing or ſpeaking ; the 
aft of bringing children into the world. 


vity, impriſonment, danger, or diftrefs ; the 


man holds originally of himſelf, oppoſed d 
fee, or that which is held of a ſuperior lord. 

DEMAND, /. [demande, Fr.] the akingt 
a thing with authority; claim; enquiry after, 
in order 10 buy. In Law, the aſking of whit 


DELI'VERER, ſ. one who gives a thing|is due. 


into the hands of another, or conveys it to 


the place ordered j one who ſrees another from 
danger, diſtreſs, captivity, or impriſonment ; 


h ! | - 
ene ho prongunces 3 ſet ſpecch, or re Wo ed as a due; or alked for with author): 


2 thing. 


. 


To DEMAND, », @. [d:mandr, Fr yu 

claim; to aſk for with authority ; to Kt 4 

queſtion, In Law, to proſecute in a real = 
DEMA'NNDABLE, 3. that which ma 


-DEMA'NDAN 


D E M 


ion. 
. a A DER, ſ. one who claims a _ 
one who aſks with authority ; one that aſks 
for a thing in order to purchaſe it z one, who 
for a debt. 
A DEMEAN, [demedn ] v. a. [demener, 
Fr.] to bebave. Figuratively, to leſſen, de- 
baſe, or undervalue 3 3 do any thing below 
's character or rank. 
EME AN OUR, demecnour ] A. [from de- 
mener, Fr. ] dehaviour; carriage; the manner 
t ctin . ; 
s DEMENTA'T ION, /. madneſs, or loſing 
one s reaſon. 2 
DEME'RIT, f. [demerite, to 
merit; behaviour deſerving blame or puniſh- 
ment, Anciently the ſame as merit. 

To DEMERIT, v. @. [demericer, Fr.] to 
act contrary to one's duty, and thereby deſerve 
both blame and diſgrace. 

DEME'RSION, /. [demerfio, Lat. ] the act 
of plunging under the water, or drownings In 
Chemiſtry, the putting any thing into A diſ- 
ſolving liquor or menſtruum. 2-4 

DE MI, {demi, Fr.] an inſeparable particle 
half; one part ot a thing, which is divided 
equally in two; a word uled only in compo- 


fticn. g : 

DEMI-BA'STION, ſ. in Fortification, that 
which has only one face, and one flank. 

DEMI-CA'NNON, in Gunnery, a cannon 
which carries a ball of thirty pound weight; 
the diameter ef its bore is fix inches 2-Stas. 

DEMI-CU'LVERINE, /. in Gunnery, is a 
leſſer \ rt of culverine than the common. 

DE'MI-GOD, ſ. among the ancient pa- 
| gans, was one who was not a god by birth, but 
who, by his heroic exploits, was raiſed to that 
dignity, | 

DEMISE, Idemixe] ſ. [demiſe, Fr. ] death; 

deceale. 

To DEMISE, [demize] v. 4. [ demettre, 
Fr.] leave, bequeath, grant, or diſpoſe of 
by will, 

DEMTSSION, g. [demifſſio, Lat.] degrada- 
tion; diminution of dignity; leſſening the 
value of a thing by ſome mean action. 

DEMO CRACT, /. [Inuoxpatia, Gr.] a 
form of government, wherein the ſupreme 
power is lodged in the people. 

DEMOCRA'TiCAL, a. belonging to that 
ſort of government x herein the ſupreme power 
is lodged ia the people. 

To DEMO'LI>H, v. a, [demolior, Lat. ] to 
pull down, raze, or deſtroy. 

DEMO'LISHER, /. one who deſtroys or 
puils down, 

DEMOLVTION, 


down or deſtroying ; deſtruction, 


DEMON, J. Idæmon, Lat.] a name the 


ancients gave to certain ſpirits, who, they i 
| ma- 
$1ned, had the f pu 


; power of doing good or evil to 
mankind; they likewiſ i 
which , liKewiſe called them Cenii: 


. the act of pulling 


DEMA'NDANT, J. in Law, the plaintiff 


Fr.] the want of 


DEN 


DEMQO'NIAC, or DEMONTACAL, «. be- 
longing to, or poſſeſſed by the devil; produced 
by the devil, or ſome evil ſpirit. . 

DEMO! NIAc, /. a perſon poſſeſſed by the 
devil, or ſome evil ſpint. 

DEMONO'LOGY, . [Zajuwy and Moyer, 
Or.] a diſcourſe on the nature and practices of 
evil ſpirits. a 

DEMO'NSTRABLE, 2. [ demonſtrabilis, 
Lat. ] that which may admit of demonſtration, 
or be proved beyond a contradiction, | 

To DEMO'NSTRATE, . a. [demonſiro, | 
Lat. ] to prove lo as to convince the moſt preju- 
diced, and render in the higheſt manner certain, 

DEMONSTRA'TION, /. [ demonſtratia, 
Lat.] undeniable proof of the truth of a pro- 
poſition, founded on ſelf-evident principles. 

DEMO'NSTRATIVE, =. | demonflrativus, 
Lat.] convincing; undeniable ; ſelf-evident. 

DEMO/NSTRATIVELY, ad. in ſuch a 
clear and evident manner as to demand aſſent. 

' DEMONSTRA'I OR, /. one who proves a 
thing by demonſtration z one who explains, 
teaches, or renders 1 thing plain to the mean» 
eſt capacity; a lecturer. 3 

DEMO NSTRAIORV, a. having the power 
of demonſtration. 0 , 

DEMU'LCENT, part. [demulcens, Lat.] in 
Phybc, ſoftening z mollifying, 85 

10 DEM OUR, v. 3. ¶ dimoror, Lat. ] to delay 
a proceſs in law by doubts and ob;eftions; to 
pauſe thro' uncertainty; to heſitate; to doubtz 
to deliberate 3 to ſuſpend one's aſſent, choice, 
or judgment. Actixely, to doubt, or queſtion 
the truth of a propoſition or aſſertion. 1 

DEMU'R, ſ. doubt, arifing from uncer- 
tainty or want of ſufficient proof; heſitatioa ; 
ſuſpenſe of judgment, choice, or opinion. 

DEMU'RE, 3. [des nee, Fr.] behaving 
in a preciſe, grave, or affected manner. 

To DEMU RE, v. u. io look preciſely; to 
dehave with affected modeſty. 

DEMU*RELY, ad. in an affected, grave, 
preciſe, or modeſt manner. 3 | 

DEMU'RENESS, /. affected modeſty or 
gravity z preciſeneſs. 5 

DEMU*RRAGE, /. [from demeurer, Fr.] 
in Commerce, an allowance made to maſters 
of ſhips, for their ſtay in a port beyond the 
time appointed, Mp 

DEMU'RRER, ſ. in Law, a kind of pauſe 
made in an action, for a court to take time to 
confider of ſome point of difficulty, L 

DEMx“, 1 demi, Fr.] the title of a perſdh 
on the foundation of Magdalen College, Or 
ford, who does not enjoy either the privileges 
or the ſalary of a fellow, and is of the tone 
0 as a ſcbolar at colleges. Applied likte 


wile to ſignify a larger-ſiged paper. 
DEN. pape 


J. [den, Sa.] à &avera, or hollow 
place under ground; the cave of @ wild deaſt, 
DENA'Y, ſ. denial; refuſal. | 


DE'NBIGH,[ Daly] the capital of Denbigh- 


ſhire, in N. Wales, with a market on Wed. 


po and Three faire, on May 24, Joly 
' 4 


DEN 


pedlars ware. It is-temted on the. tide of a 
rocky hill, on a branch of the- river Cluyd, 
and was formerly a place of great ſtrength, 
with an impregnable caſtle, now demoliſhed. 
It is pretty large, well uik, and inbabited by 
tanners and glovers, and has the title of an 
caridom. It ſends one member to parltament ; 
and the market is good for corn, cattle, and 
provifiins. It is 209 miles N. W. of Lon- 
don. | 

 DE'NRIGHSHIRE, [ Denbyftire] a county 
of N. Wales, 39 miles in length, and 15 in 
breadth ; bounded on the E. by Flintſhire and 
Shropſhire, on the W. by Carnarvonſhire, on 
the S. by Merionethſhite, and on the N. by the 
Iriſh Sea, It contains 6,46 houſes, 38,400 
Inbabitants, 57 pariſhes, and 4 market-towns. 
It has fome good paſtures, and feeds a great 
number of horned cattle, ſheep, and goats. 
The ait is good, but ſharp, and the ſoil billy, 
Intermixed with fruitful valleys. Among the 
Kills are tones called Druid-ſtones, and tmall 
pillars, with inſcriptions, which no one hi- 
therto has been able to read. 

DENDRO'LOGY, .f. [Les and Myc, 
Gr. ] a diſcourſe or natural hiſtory of trees. 
DEN BUR, a town in Devonſhire, whoſc 
fair is kept Sept. 8, for cheeſe and ſoap. 

- DENTABLE, 3. that which may be re- 
ſuſed to be granted, when aſked, or to be be- 
heved, when propoſed. 

DENTAL, /. the refuſing to give or be 
Kere ; the perſiſting in one's innocence, op- 
poſed to the confeſſion of guilt 3 abjuraiion, or 
te n uncim. 7 

DENI'ER, /. one who refuſes to grant a. 
thing requeſted, or to aſſent to a truth pro- 
poſed for bis aſſent; one who will not ac- 
knowledge or own. 

DENIE'R, [diser] a French coin, the 
twelfth part of a fou. 

To DENIGRATE, v. a. [denigro, Lat.] 
to make black, or to blacken. 

DENIGRAT”TION, /[. [ denigratio, Lat. | 
the act of making a thing black. 

DENIZA'TION, ſ. the ad of enfran- 
Thing a forcigner, by which means he en- 
joys many of the privileges of a natural ſub- 


DE'NIZEN, or DENISON, ſ. [ dina/ddyn, 
Brit.] in Law, an alien entranchjied by the 
King's letters patent; which enables him in 
ſeveral teſyects to act as a ſubject, wiz. to pur- 
chaſe and poutlets lands, and enjoy any office or 
dignity 3 yet not ſo fully as by naturalization, 
Which enables a man to inherit by deſcent, 
which a denizen cannot do. If a denizen 
purchaſe lands, his iſſue, born afterwards, 


Mall not. 


make free. 
courage. 


To DENIZZEN, v. 3. to enfranchiſe; to 
Figuratively, to protect, or n- 


DEN 


18, and September 2 5, for cattle and ſmall bounded on the E. by the Baltic Sea, 6n 


W. and N. by the Ocran, and on the 8 the 
Germany. The county is generally flat j 
the foil a barren ſand, The air gut „ and 
forey by the neighbourhood of the f ndereg 
takes, of which it is full, Denmark " R 
ſo called, conſiſts of Jutland and the n 
Zealand and Funen, with the little ies 2 
them ; but the king of Denmark's domiq;.. 
contain the kingdom of Norway, the du * 
of Holftein, Oldenburg, and Deimos r 
There is no conkderable river, and the _ 
continues 7 ot 8 months, In ſummer the row 
is very conſiderable, and the days are ou 
The <ommod:tics are corn, pulſe, but mow 
horſes, and large beeves, The kianhe 7 
Denmark was formerly elective, but Gnce 
1660 it was rendered hereditary, even to the 
daughters, partly by conſent, and parily þ 
force z at which time the nobility loſt mot 4 
their privileges. They have very few laws 
and thoſe are ſo plain that they have little nee 
of lawyers, for cauſes are ſoon tried, Th 
allow bat of one apothecary in a town . 
at Copenhagen, where there are two. Tbeir 
ſhops are viſited by the phyſicians once a.wtt 
and all the periſhed drugs are deftroyed, The 
inhabitauts are protefiants fince the year 3522, 
when they embraced the confeſſion of Augl. 
burg. The forces which the King of Den- 
mark has uſually on foot are near 40,000, but 
mot of them are in the pay of other princes, 
The revenues are computed at 500,000), 2 year, 
which ariſe from the crown lands and duties, 
The produce of Norway conſiſts in pitch, tar, 
fiſh, oil, and deal- boards. Copenhagen is the 
capital town, | 
To DENO'MINATE, v. a, | dnmin, 
Lat. ] to name; to give a name to, 
DENOMINA'TION, f. I denamiratis, Lat.] 
a name given to a thing, pointing out ſome 
peculiar quality belonging to it. 
DENOMINA'TOR, /. the perſon or thing 
which affixes a particular appellation to a 
thing, In Fractions, the number below the 
line, ſhewing the number of parts which any 
integer is ſuppoſed to be divideded into; thus 
in Z; 8, the denominator, ſhews, that the in- 
teger is divided into 8 parts; and 6, the 
numerator, that you take 6 of thoſe eight 
Parts. 1 
; DENOTA'TION, /. [derctatio, Lat.] he 
act of aſcertaining that a particular thing 15 t9 
be ſignified or underſtood by a certain ſign, ot 
that a thing belongs to a particular perlon. 
To DENO'TE, v. @. | «enct?, Lat.] 0 
mark; to be a ſign of; to imply, ſignity, n 
betoken. | | 
To DENOU'NCE, v. 4. {denoneer, Fr.] in 


may isberit tbem, but thoſe he had before ſthreaten by proclamation, or ſome external ſigh, 


F iguratively, in Law, to inform, or give infor- 

mation againſt. 7 
DENOU'NCEMENT, J. the aft of pr 

clairging apy threat Or future and impending 


DENNMARS, a kingdom. af Europe, he DENOUNCER 


a -& ms 


D E O 


nt. 
DENSE, 4. [denſus, 
chick; having few Or very imall 
1 cles. | 
ws, A. [Lexſitat, Lat.] thickneſs 
idity; com 11&nels ; 
fark, e adhefion of the paris of a body. 


Lat.] cloſe ; compact 


ing the parts inwaros. 
MENTAL, a. ¶ dentalis, 
errelating to the teeth. In Gram 


dy means of the teeth. 


Il 
way a {mall ſhel1-fiſh. 


tory, 


the edges. 
DENTE'LLI, f. 
the ſame as fnodilions. 
DENTIUCULATED, parte 
Lat.] ſet with ſmall teeth. ; 
pn Tcl VION, ſ. | denticulatio, Lat. 
in Natural Hiſtory, ſet with ſmall teeth 
netched, or jagged, 


teeth. 
time, of breeding teeth. 


ſtrip or make naked. Figuranively, to divett. 


drances. 


To DENU'DE, v. a. ¶ denudo, Lat. ] to mak 


covering. 


ing any calamity or puniſhment, 


To DENY/ 


dict an accuſation ; to refule to grant 

rrqueſted ; to diſpwn 3 to renounce. 
10 DEOBSTRU'CT, v. a. | deobfiruo, 

to clear from im 

from ſuch things as ſtop it up. 
DEC'BSTRUENT, /. [ deobRrueng, 


ſolving viſcidities, 
of the human body. 


DEODAND, . [Des dandum, Lat. 


thing given or ſorfeited to 


ing his wrath, in caſe of an 
; un y mistortune 
which any Chriſtian comes 2 


without the fault of a real; 


pores between 


the cloſeneſe, near ap- 


N N h, or piece 

ENT, /. {dznt, Fr.] a notch, 
tap ; — or the defect made by 
breaking a piece out of the edge of a thing; 2 
mark mage inthe ſarface of a thing by thruſt- 


Lat.] belonging 
ar, applied: 

tters which are pronounced princt- 
a 67 In Natural Hit 


DENTE&LLATED, a. in Botany, notch-! 
ed; jagged ; formed like the teeth of a la on 


[Ital.] in Architecture, 


L denticulatus, 


DENTIFRICE, . [dens and frico, Lat.] 
in Medicine, a p wder to cleanſe or faſten the; 


DENTLITION, ſ. [denticio, Lat.] the act, or. 


DENUDA'TION, ſ. the act of ſtripping, 
or making naked, Figuratively, the act ot 
diveſting or freeing oge s ſelf from incum- 


naked; to pull off a perſon's c loaths. Figura- 
ratively, to ſtrip or diveſt a thing of its natural! 


DENUNCIATION, .. [denuncie*te, Lat.] 
the act of publiſhing any menace; or threaten -. 


— DENUNCLA”TOR, g. [denunciator, Lat.] 
the perſon Who proclaims any threat, In Law, 
one who lodges an information againſt another, 
„v. a | denego, Lat.] to contra- 
a thing 


| Lat.] 
pediments; to tree a pallage 


Lat.] in 


armacy, a medicine which, by its diſ- 
opens the pores or paſſages 


] « 


God for the pacity 


to a violent death, 
onable ste-tute; as 


DEP 


ENQU/NCER, /. one who declares ſome{if a horſe ſhould firike his keeper, and fo kiff 
2 Or impending calamity, or puniſh- 


nim; the horſe is to. be ſold, and the price 
Miſtributed to the poor, as an expiation of that 
Areadtul event. 

To DEO'PPILATE, v. a. [de and oppite, 
| Lat. ] to clear a paſſage from any obſtructions. 
| DEOPPILA'TION, /. the act of opening 
he paſſages, or clearing them from obſtrac- 
ions 

DO PPILATIVXE, a. having the power 
to clear the paſſages from obſtructions. 

To DE PAINT, v. a. [depeindre, Fr. I ts 
form the reſemblance of a thing by colours or 
painting; to deſcribe, * 

To DEP ART, v. n. [departir, Fr.] to go 
away fr m a place; to revolt; to quit; to 
leave, or apoſtatize; to die. | 

DEPA EHT, . [d:part, Fr.] the at of going 

J iway, or quitting a place or perſon, Figura- 
ively, death, Among Refiners, a method of. 
ſeparating metals blended together in one maſs. 

DEPA'RTER, J. a refiner ; one who puti- 
nes metals, 

DEP A'RTMENT, . {departemert, Fr. ] a 
peculiar province or employment allotied tv a 
| articular perſon. ' 
I. DEPA'RTURY,, /. the act of going away 
from a perſon or place. Figuratively, death; 

che act of forſaking, or quitting, uſed with frem. 

To DEPA'STURE, v. 4. [from depaſcer, 

Lat. ] to graze ; to eat up or conſume by ferd- 
ing. Os 

Yo DEPAUPERATE, v. 4. [depanpers, 


Lat.] to make poor; to render ground barren. 


5 4 


3 


To DENU'DATE, v. a. { denuds, Lat.] to DEPECTIBLE, 4. [ from Adee, Lt. 


tough; clammy; viſcid; thick, or teaaciaous, 
To DEPEND, v. n, {d-pendes, Lat.] to pro- 
ceed from; to be in a (tare of ſubjectioa; fo 
de ſlupported or maintained by another; to be 
yet undetermined; to confide in, or rely vn. 

DEPE'NDENCE, /. [dependatce, Fr.] the 
tat» of a thing hanging from a ſupporter ; con- 
nexion ; the ſtate of being ſubject to, or at 
the diſpoſal of, another, Figuratively, reli- 
ance; truſt; confidence; accident. 

DEPE'NUENT, 3. [dependant, Fr.] ſubject 
to, or in the power and diſpoſil of another. 

DEPE'NDENT,' . [dependant, Fr.] one 
who is ſubject to, at the diſpoſal of, or maiu- 
tained by, another. 


Drunk. . one who conſides in an- 
ther. 


DEPERDTTION, . [from deperd\, Lot. ] 
loſs; entire deſtruCtion, a ˖ 

To DEPHLE'CM, or DEPHLE'GMATE, 
i defe&m or defiegmate] wa, [ dephlegmo, lou 
Lat.] to clear a fluid from its phlegm or 


water, | 

DEPHLEGC MA'TION, fd N n ,. in 
Chemiſtry, the at of DIS Am ed a 
fluid of its phlegm or water. WS 

| To DEFICT. 08; LA iam, Lat. ] to 
paint, or repteſent the likeneſs of a thing in 
colours; to deſcrihe in words. | 


DEPILATORY. J. in Medicing, a plafiez, 


att. 


e 


| 


Y 


DEP 


8 other application made uſe of to take away 
air, 

* DEPLE'TION, ſ. [from depleo, Lat.] in 
Phyſic, the act of , iar. 225 n 

DEPLO'RABLENESS, ſ. the ſtate of 
bus an object of grief; miſery, wretched- 
neſs. 

DEPLO'RABLY, «ad. lamentably; miſe- 
rably; in ſuch a manner as to occaſion or de- 
mand ſorrow. 

To DEPLO'RE, v. 4. [ deploro, Lat.] to la- 
ment, mourn, or expreſs ſorrow for any cala- 
mity, loſs, or misfortune. 

DEPLO'RER, f. one who laments or 

ieves for a loſs or calamity. 

DEPLUMA'TION, ſ. [deplumatic, Lat.] 
the act cf plucking off. feathers. In Surgery, 
the ſwelling of the eyelids, attended with the 
falling off of the hairs from the eye-brows, 

DEPC'NENT, ſ. [deponens, Lat.] in Law, 
one who gives his teſtimony in a court of juſ- 
tice ; an evidence, or witneſs. In Grammar, 
ſuch verbs as have an active ſignification, tho 
they have no active voice; ſo called, becauſe 
deponurt, i. e. they ay afide the force of a verb 
paſſive ; as foreor, I confeſs. 

To DEPO'PULATE, v. a. [ depepulor, Lat. 
to unpeople; to lay waſte a country. 

DEPOPULA'TION, /. the act of un- 
peopling, or rendering a country waſte by de- 
ſtroving the inhabitants. 

DEPOPULATTOR, ſ. one who kills or 
deſtroys the inhabitants of a country; a de- 
rover of mankind. | | 

To DEPORT, v». a. [d porter, F 2 to 
carry away; to bebave or demean one's ſelf. 

DEPO RT, /. demeanour; behaviour; 
carriage. | 

DEPORTA'TION, ſ. [depertatie, Lat.] 
tranſportation, whereby a perſon had fome re- 
mote place aſſigned for his refidence, with a 
prohibition of ſtirring from it on pain of death, 
Figuratively, exile, or banichment of any 
kine. | - 

DEPO'RTMENT, ſ. [deportement, Fr.] 
conduct; de meanour. 

To DEPO'SE, [ depize] v. a. [ depono, Lat.] 
to lay down ; to deprive a perſon of a poit or 
dignity z to give teſtimony in a court of j uſtice; 
to examine a perſon on his oath. This 1& 
ſenſe is not now in uſe, 

DEPO'SITARY, [dep6zitory] J. [depeſita-' 
rius, Lat.] one who is entruſted with the 
charge or Keeping of a thing. 

To DEPO'SITE, [dert] v. a. [deprofitum, | 
Lat.] tv lay up or lodge in any place; to give | 
as a pledge or ſecurity; to place at iutereſt ; to 

uit, leave, or lay aſide. 

DEPU'SITE, {dep6zir] [. [depeſſtum, Lat.] 
any thing commuted to the care, charge, or 
truſt of auother; a pledge; a pawn, or ſecuiity 
given for the performance of any conttact. 

DEPOSI'TIjON, {| p:2:þ:n] }. the aQ of 


Ll 


; 


_— 


the act of ſpoiling, 
thing leſs perfect or valuable, 


DEP. 


depriving a clergyman of his orders - 
crime, 


DEPO'SITORY, [dep 
where any thing is lodged 
perly uſed of perſons, and 
DEPRAVA'TION, /. 


Bong 


ozitory] 4 the place 


« . Depoſitary is pro- 


12 of things, 
P 


: rawvatio, Lat. 
corrupting, or rendering ; 


81 r * * 


To DEPRA'VE, v. a. [depravo, La 
4. t. 

corrupt 3 to ſpoil 3 to rob a Flag of wk 

feQtions ; to ſeduce from goodneſs ; to adulte, 


rate or corrupt writings, or the 
work 
other, 1 


DEPRAVEDNESS, fa ; 
NT or perfection. N of purity, yok 

EPRA'VER, /. a corrupter 
makes either a 1 or thing ba. TOON 
DEPRA'VITY, J- corruption 
from periection to imperfection, 
due to vice, : 

To DE'PRECATE, v. . CA pres, Lat 
to pray earneſtly for the averting ſome imm 
nent nas pages to aſk pardon for a crime; 
to requeſt or petition with j 
2 p th importunity aui 
DEPREC ACTION, ſ. [deprecatio, Lat.] the 
act of petitioning; a begging pardon; prayer; 
prayer againſt any evil, or for averting any 
puniſhment, 

DEPRECATIVE, or DE'PRECATORY 
a. that which is uſed as an apology or "Er, 
DEPRECA'TOR, Fs [ deprecater, Lat.] one 
who ſues for another; an interceſſor; one who 
apologizes for the faults of another, in orderio 
free bim from the puniſhment due to him, 

To DEPRECIATE, [ deprefpiate] v. 6 
[ depretio, Lat. ] to ſpeak meanly of a thing, in 
order to leſſen its eſteem or value; to under- 
value. | 

To DEPREDATE, v. a. U deprædor, La.) 
to rob, plunder, or pillage; to ſeize as prey dt 
booty; to conſume, deveur, or deftroy. 

DEPREDA'TION, ſ. [ depredatio, Lat.]the 
& of ſpoiling, robbing, or ſeizing on asa prey 
or plunder; waſte; conſumption. 

DEPREDA'TOR, /. [depradater, Lat.] 
robber; à ſpoiler. Figuratively, a devouret, 
or conſumer. | 

To DEPREHE'ND, v. a. [deprebendo, Lat. 
to detect; to catch unawares; to take in the 
fact. Figuratively, to diſcoyer, or find out 
ſomething difficult, or not obvious, 

DEPREHE*NSIBLE, a. | deprebenſibils 
Lat. ] that which may be detected; that which 
may be apprehended, diſcovercd, perceived, u 
underſtood. 5 

DEPREHE'NSIBLENESS, f. poſſibility 
being detected, diſcovered, or underſtood, 

DEPREHE'NSION, /. [depreberfs, lat) 
detection; the act of taking in the fact, ot 
taking unawares ; a diſcovery. | 

To DEPRE'SS, wv. a. [depreſſus, Lat.] 
Figurative! 


\ by , 1 9 | 
ol. ond at 1 r. add. 


5 2 change 
or from vir. 


| 


. 
Gn- 


ving teſtimony on cat; the act of dethr 
as a prince, Jn Canoa Law, the tuiemn 


preis down; ts let downwards. 2 
to humble, abaſe, er deject, applied ie 
dren ud” 


* 


DEP 


Bs | 
. na down; the finking or falling in of 


3  Figuratively, degrading; ' abaſe- 
Ren * A ; Depreſſion, in Algebra, 
ap lied to equations, is the bringing them to 
the loweſt terms dy diviſion. In Aſtronomy, 
the diſtance of a far from the horizon, mea- 
ſured from the horizon downwards. In Geo- 


hy, the depreſſion of the pole, is the tra- 
| . falling io much from the pole nearer 


orizon. 
o ee KRESSOR, fe [depreſſor, Lat. ] one that 
keeps or preſſes down; an opprefior. In gee 
tomy, applied to ſuch muſcles as bring or prels 
down thoſe parts which they are faſtened to. 
DEPRIV A'TIO N, ſ. [deand privatio, Lat.] 
dme k act of taking away the quality or exiſtence 
thing. : 
x 47 DEPRI'VE, v. a. [de and privo, Lat.] 
to take away that which is enjoyed by another; 
to hinder a perſon from enjoying or making 
eee of a thing; to releaſe, to free from. In 
Law, to turn a clergyman out of a benefice for 
ome crime. 
| DEPTFORD, a town of Kent, confider- 
le for its fine docks for building ſhips, and 
for the king's yard, and ſtore-houſes for the 
ſe of the navy. It had a victualling-houſe 
uilt in 1745, Which in 1749 was burnt 
own, with great quantities of proviſions and 
ther ſtores, It is 4 miles E. of London, 
DEPTH, ſ. I diep, Belge] hn ſpace mea- 
WW urcd from the ſurface of a thing downwards; 
| Wh antity of water oppoſed to a ſhoal ; the ſea; 
| ee abyſ:. Figuratively, the height or middle 
fa ſeaſon, or night, Profoundneſs, difficulty, 
Wb curity, applied to learning. In War, the 
£22 - of a ſquadron, is the number of men in 
le. a 
DEPU'LSION, ſ. [depulfio, Lat. ] the act of 
eating, or driving away. 
DEPU'LSORY, 4. [from depulſus, Lat.] 
aruſting away. | 
| To DEPURATE, v. a. [depurer, Fr. ] te 
rify; to cleanſe from any impurities, 
DE'PURATE, a. cleanſed, or freed from 


regs or foulneſs. Figuratively, pure, not 
unted or corrupted, 


DEPURA'TION, ſ. [depuratio, Lat.] the 
of ſeparating the impure parts of any thing 
vm the pure ones, In Surgery, the cleanſing, 
wound from its foulneſs. 
To DEPU RE, v. a. [depurer, Fr.] to 
eanſe from dregs or foulneſs; to purge a thing 
om any noxious qualities, * 
DEPUTA'TION, /. [deputation, Fr. ] the 
ading ſome ſelect perſons out of a body to a 
ince or ſolemn aſſembly, to treat of matters 
their behalf or name; the commiſſion of 
kuing in behalf of others. | 
To DEPU'TE, v. 4. [deputer, Fr. ] to ſend 
ich a ſpecial commiſſion ; to appoint perſons 
Desotiate a public or private affair with a 
. ſtate, or private perſon. | 
DEPUTY, . [depute, Fr. 


4 J one that. ; 
mmiſſioned to tranſact an aftair for, or dif. 
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SION /. [depreſfio, Lat.] the act 


DER 
charge the duties of, another; a lieutenant; a 
vicetey. In Law, a perſon who exerciſes an 
office in the right of another, who is account- 
able for his miſtakes or behaviour, 

To DEQUA'NTITATE, v. a. from de and 
quantiias, Lat. I to leſſen the quantity of a thing, 

DER, a term uſed in the beginning of the 
names of places, It is generally to be derived 
from the Saxon word deor, a wild beaſt, unleſs 
the place ſtands upon a river, when it may be 
rather fetched from the Britiſh dur, water. 

To DERA'IGN, [derain] v. a. [deranger, 
Fr. ] in Law, to prove. In its primary fgnifi- 
cation, to dilurder, or confuſe. 

DERA'Y, /. [from derayer, Fr.] tumult; 
confuſion, Merriment; jollity. 

DERBY, or DA“ RB, /. the county- 
town of Derbyſhire, with three markets, on 
Wedneſdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, and eight 
fairs, on January 25, which is a meeting for 
cheeſe; on Wedneſday in the Lent aſhze 
week for horſes, now almoſt neglected ; Fri- 
day in Eaſter week for horned cattle ; firſt 
Friday in May, Friday in Whi:ſua-week, and. 
July 25, for horned cattle z September 27, for 
cheeſe, firſt Friday before Michaelmas for 
horned cattle, It is ſeated on the river Der- 
went, over which there is a handſome ſtone 
bridge, and a ſmall brook runs through the 
town, under ſeveral bridges, It is a large, 
populous, and well-frequented place, contain- 
ing five pariſh-churches, whereof All Saints 
is the chief, whoſe ſteeple is as high as moſt 
in the kingdom. The ſhire-hall is a ftone-. 
building, where the aſſizes are kept. It has 
the title of an earldom, and ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament. In 1734 there was a ma- 
chine erected here by Sir Thomas Lombe, for 
the manufacturing of filk, the model of 
which he brought from Italy. The town is 
governed by a mayor, 9 aldermen, and other 
othcers, but it is a place of no great trade, ex- 
cept in corn, The rebels came as far as this 
town iy 1745, and then returned back into 
Scotland, It is 36 miles N. of Coventry, 
and 1261 N. W. by N. of London. The town 
is well paved, and adorned with many hands 
ſome buildings, a 

DE'RBYSHIRE, an Engliſh county, | 
miles in length, and 24 in breadth, bounded 
on the E. by Nottinghamſhire, on the S. by 
Leiceſterſhire, on the W, by Staffordſhire, and 
on the N. by Yorkſhire, It contains 21,140 
houſes, 126,900 inhabitants, 106 pariſhes, 
and 11 market towns. The air in general is 
pretty good and temperate, except among the 
mountains of the Peak, where it is ſharp and 
cold. The N. and W. parts are hilly and 
ſtony, bat in the S. there is ſome very rich 
land. The produce is lead, iron, coals, and 
mill- ſtones, beſides what is common to other 
counties. The Peak-countty is taken notice 
of for ſevoral eaves and holes, commonly called 
the Wonders of the Peak, of which notice will 


be taken in their proper place, The principal 
rivers 
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D E R 
rivers are the Trent, the Dove, and the Der- 
went. In ſome parts they have a manufactory 
of knit ſtockings. . : 

DEREHAM, a tewn of Norfolk, with a 
market on Fridays, and two fairs, on Feb. 3, 
and Sept. 28, for cattle and toys. It is pretty 
large, and the market is noted for woollen 
yarn. It is too} miles N. N. E. of London, | 
DERELVCTION, F. f dereli&is, Lat.] the 
utter forſaking or abandoning a perſon. 

DERELIC TS, /. { derelifa, Lat.] in Law, 
fach goods as are wiltully thrown away and | 
edifowned by a perfon. 

To DERIL DE, v. a. [der idee, Lat.] to laugh 
at, mock, or turn to ſcorn with great contempt. | 

DERTDER, /. a perſon who mocks or ridi- 
cules a thing with great contempt, | 

DERISION, . the act of ridiculing, mock- | 
ing. or laughing at with great contempt. 

DFR1I/SIVE, #2. ridiculing; mocking. 

* DERYSORY, . [ derijorizs, Lat.] mock- 
ing; ridiculing. 

DERUVVABLE, a. that which may be ob- 
tained by deſcent, or communicated from one 
to another. 8 

DERIVATION. /. [der ivatis, Lat.] the 
graining water from its courſe or channel. In 
Grammar, the tracing a word from its original. 
In Genealogy, | deſcent. Figuratively, the 
tracing any thing from its ſource. In Medicine, 
the drawing a humour from one part of the 
bod to another which is near it. 

DERI'VATIVE, . {derivativus, Lat. ] de 
rived or taken from another. - 

DERIVATIVE, /. the thing or word-which 
is derived from another. | 

DERI'VATIVELY, ad. after a derivative 
manner ; not originally, 


To DERIVE, . . ¶ derive, Lat. ] to drain; g 


to let out water, or turn its courſe. Figura- 
tively, to deduce, or trace from its original or 
ſource; to communicate, as the ſource cf a 
river to one of its branches, or a cauſe to its 
effect; to deſcend to a perion, or to communi- 
cate by d-ſcent of blood; to ſpread, io diffuſe 
over a large extent gradually, and in ſeparate 
branches. In Grammar, to trace a word from 
its origin. Neuterly, to proceed, come, or 
deſcend from. | 

DERI'VER, ſ. one who partakes by de- 
ſcent, pedigree, or communication, 

DERNIE'R, [derne] a, [Fr. ] laſt; uſed 
with vert. | 

To DEROGATE, v. 4. [dereg», Lat. ] to 
leſſen the value of a family or profeſſion; to de- 
generate ; tv undervalue the eſteem or worth 
of a thing.” 

DEROGA'TION, ſ. f derogatio, Lat.] an 
act dont contrary to, or inconſiſtent with any 
law, by which means its force and value are 
lefiened ; the act of diſparaging or leſſening 
the value of a thing. ; 

DERO'GATIVE, a. leſſening the value 
of a thing, or tbe eſteem and reputation of a 


DES 


DERO GATORILY, ad. in ſuch a may, 
as to leflen the value of a thing or th ; 
wy > 2 of a perſon, er dhe elbe 
RO /GATORINES : 
1 the value ef a ok 250 dual o 
5 O'GATORY, a. ; | 
that which lefſens or Ter, * 
value of a pet ſon or thing. 7 2 
DERVIS, or DE*RVISE, ,. a king of 
— pe- who profeſs 
verty, and lead a very auſtere li 
DE'SCANT ere 
„/. LAiſcanto, Ita 
on any fobjetd] 133 ; d Fe 
branched out into ſcve-al heads; Bras 
monly uſed as a word of cenſure or co * 
In Mufic, the act of compoſing . — 
To DESCA NT, v. ». to ing in * 
suratively, to diſcourſe at large; or et 1 
minutely on the actions of another; 2 
out faults weth great minuteneſs; to cenſyn 
To DESCE'ND, v. n. { deſcends, Lat I; 
come or go from a higher to a lower place \ 
£9 gradually downwards, or below the fur e 
of a thing; to ſink; to invade an 2 
country; to proceed * from a ſucceſſot or 
a cauſe does from an effect; to extend 1 100 
courſe from a general and ſuperficial view 0 
a more accurate, minute, and particular on; 
Actively, to walk, or roll downwards fron x 
higher place or ſituation, * 
DESCE'NDANT, or DESCE/NDENT, | 
[ deſcendents, Lat.] one who belongs to another 
— relation; the offspring or poſterity of z 
on, 0 
DESCE'NDENT, a. coming or moving 
from a bigher to a lower fituation ; ſinking; 
2 ſrom another as an anceſtor or u- 
inal. 

DESCE'NSION, /. a finking from a higher 
to a lower ſituation, In Aſtrone my, it is G. 
vided into right or oblique. Right deſctrfur's 
a point or arch of the equator, which deſcers 
with a ſtar or tign in a right ſphere. Oli 
deſcenſion is that which deſcends in an oblique 
ſphere. 1 . 
| DESCE'NS!ONAL, a. relating to deſcent 
In Aſtronomy, deſcenfional differ ence is the Ut 
| ference between the oblique and right dſctt 

ſion of a ſtar, Wn 

DESCE'NT, /. [deſcenſus, Lat.] the a8 
paſſing from a higher to a lower place; . 
wards the centre of the earth; a ſlope, or fe- 
ing ſituation. Invaſion, or attack on an © 
| my's country or coaſts z birth; extract 
Lineal deſcent is that which is conveyed do 
a right line from the grand- father to the fathe 
| from the father to the fon, &c. Collateral 
ſcent is that which ſprings out of the ſide u 
the line or blood, as from a man to his ler 
ther, nephew, &c. Figuratively, one ſtep # 
generation in the line of a family. ok 
or degree in the ſcale of beings. | 1 
IO DESCRITBE, v. 4. [deeribe, L612 
merk out any thing by the moe jou 


monk, | 
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rties. In 
of a thing. 
thing in a looſe man 
it erties. 
= | 6-6 3 to convey 
; N ing by words. 
won ABER, 7. one who relates a matter 
of fact; the manner of performing an action; 
a battle, &C- 
DESCRILER, 33 
ies a thing at, a diſtance. 
hg sckTPTIOx, Ie [ deſcriptio, Lat.] the 
a of conveying the idea of a perſon or thing 
by mentioning ſome of their properties. In 
Logic, a collection of the moſt remarkable pro- 
-rties of a thing, without including the eſſe n- 
tial difference, and the general nature or ge- 
nus; the ſentence or paſſage in which a thing 
is deſcribed ; the qualities expreſſed in repre- 
ing a thing. 
18 brsck V, a. [ deſcrier, Fr.] to recon- 
noitre ; to examine or view at a diſtance z to 
diſcover or diſcern by the ſight à thing hidden 
or concealed, : 
DESCRY”, /. diſcovery, or the thing diſ- 
covered, | 
To DE'SECR ATE, v. a. [deſecro, Lat. ] to 
convert a thing to an uſe different from that to 
which it was originally conſecrated, 
DESECRA'TION, /. the converting of a 
thing conſecrated to ſome common vie. 
DESERT, [ dez: rt I/. [ deſertum, Lat. ] a place 
rot inhabited or built; a waſte place; a ſolitude. 
DE'SERT, [4czert] a. [ deſertus, Lat.] wild; 
waſte; uncultivated z3 uninhabited, ' CY 
To DESERT, [dexert] v. a. [deſero, Lat.] 
Ito quit; to forſake ; to abandon a perſon who 
has a reliance on one; uſed as à word of re- 
proach ; to leave a tation or place; to run away 


In Logic, to convey an idea of a 
ner, without enumerating 
In Geometry, to draw or 
ſome 


ſ. one who diſcevers or de- 


« from an army cr company, applied to ſoldiers, . 
ll DESERT, /. See DESSERT. 

i DESERT, [desert] J. the behaviour, con- 
0 last, or actions of a perſon, conſidered with 
10 


eipect to rewards or puniſhments; a claim to 
praiſe or reward. Figuratively, excellence, or 
prin? ; degree of merit. : 
DESERTER, | dezerter] . [ deſertor, Lat.) 
dne who leaves or abandons à perſon who can 
lim his affiftance; one who abandons, quits, 
r leaves his poſt, or the army to which he be- 
Ougs. 

DESE'RTION, [Gesc ben] ſ. the act of 
bandoning or forſaking a perſon, caule, poſt, 
r place in an army, 

DESURTLBSS, [dezertleſs] a. without 


merit. 


1 N. DESE'RVE, ( dez&rwe] v. g. [ defervir, 

4 | 5 to be an object of approbat ion or dilappro- 

. ion, reward or puniſhment, on account of 
pne's actions or behaviour; to be worthy ; or 

ih Proper object of reward, | b 

a 


PESERVEDLY , 8 
ut reaſon or "G25 [dez&rwedly Jad. not with- 


ation; according to a 
1 | g ! 7 4 8 4 Cr- 
WwURVER, [dezerver] . a man who 
a proper on 


Painting, to form the teſemblance 


ect of approbativa and reward, 


DES 


DESI'CCANT, [ deſikant] part. | deſiccant, 
Lat. Iin Medicine, of a drying nature or quality. 

To DESYCCATE, | de/ikate | &. a. aue 
Lat. ] to dry up moiſture, 

DESICCA'TION, [deſihaſbon] ſ. the act of 
drying up moiſture. 

DESI'CCATIVE, [deſ7kative] a. that which 
has the power of drying. 

To DESI/DERATE, v. a. {defidero, Lat.] 
to want; to miſs; to defire a thing abſent. A 
word ſcarcely uſed. 

DESPFDIOSE, 32. [defidioſus, Lat.] idle; 
lazy; heavy. = 1" hb 

To DESIGN, [deſin] v. a. ¶ deſigno, Lat.] 
to purpoſe or intend; to form or order for a 
particular purpoſe; to plan, project, contrive, 
or form an idea in the mind; to ſketch the 
plan or ſcheme of a- work, or the out-lines of 
a picture. | ; 

DESTGN, [deſin] ſ. an intention or pur- 
poſe; a plan of action; a ſcheme or contriv- 
ance; the plan or repreſentation of the order, 
general diſtribution, and conſtruction of a paint» 
ing, poem, books, building, &c. 

DESUGNABLE, e 2. that which 
can be aſcertained, deſcribed, or expreſſed. 

DESIGNA'TION, /. [ defignatio, Lat.] the 
deſcribing a perſon or thing by ſome remote 
ſign; appointment or direction; imp-rt, or ſig- 
nification; intention. ; | 

DESIUUGNEDLY, [ deſinedly] ad, purpoſely z 
in a manner agreeable to the intention or 
previous purpoſe of a perſon, oppoſed to ac- 
cidentally. 6 | 

DESI'GNER, [ deſiner] /. a perſon who pre- 
meditates or contrives ſomething ill; a perſon 
who invents a draught, or original, for ſome 
artiſt to copy by. ON 

DESIGNING, [ deſining] pert. contriving, 
meditating, or intending ſomething amiſs, or 
prejudicial to the intereſt of another. 

DESUGNLESS, [dejin/e/s] a. without de- 
ſign; without any bad intention, = 

DESI'GNMENT, Ideſinment] /. an intended 
expedition againſt an enemy; a plot; the idea, 
or ſketch of a work, 

DESIRABLE, [dezirable] a. worthy of de- 
fire, or longing, . | | 

To DESFRE, [dezire] v. a. [ defirer, F 1. 
to with, or covet ſome abſent good; to appear 
to long for a thing; to ak ; to entreat. 

' DESFRER, {dezirer] /. one who covets an 
abſent good. | 

DESI'ROUS, [ dezirous} g. full of longing ; 
earneſtly wiſhing, 

To DESI'SYT, v. n. | deſiflo, Lat.] to ceaſe 
from doing a thing which is begun; to ſtop. 

DESI'STANCE, ſ. the act of RNonping or 
ceaſing from ſome action begun, 5 5 

DESI'TIVE, a. | defitus, Lat.] ending or 
concluded, A deſti ve Pr 9p eſttion is that which 
implies the ending or conclution of fome- 
thing. 4 g | 

DESK, ſ. [diſch, Pelg.] an inchning, or 


Coping- board or table, 


A a DE'SQ-» 
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DES 


DF'SOLATE, a. [deſolaras, Lat.] without 


D E S 


To DESPT'TE, v. a. to counteract the 


inhabitants; laid wattez ſolitary, or unfte-ſigns of another, through a principle of þ 
b 


quented. I 
To DE'SOLATE, v, a. [ deſols, Lat. ] to de- 
rive of inhabitants; to lay waſte. 


manner; in a deſolate manner. 
DESOLA'TION, /. the act of deftroying, 


or removing the inhabitants from a place the [deavour to render a perſon extremely miſerabe 
act of laying a place waſte; a place waſted and through malice and reſentment, dl 


forſaken ; gloomineſs ; ſadneſs. 


acting contrary to the defigns of 


DE'SOLATELY, ad. in an unfrequented purely to make him uneaſy, or unha 
lignant. f 


ice or reſentment. 


DESPI'TEFUL, 3. full of malice or ſpleen, 
} 


another, 
PY 3- ma. 


DESPITEFULNESS, /, malice, or aq «, 


To DESFOUL, v. a. [deſpolin, Lat.] to rh; 


DESPA'IR, /. [ deſeſpoir, Fr. ] an utter aban- ſto deprive a perſon of what he is poſſeſſes of b 


doning of the hopes ot any future good; loſs [ſome act of violence. 
of hope; that which deprives a perſon of hope; a 


a paſſion excited by imagining that the object 


or ſubjeQ of defire is not to be attained, or that |a perſon of ſomething in his poſſeſſion, 


a thing to be undertaken is beyond our abilities 


Figuratixel . 
rſon of ſome poſt or bonour, Tong 


DESPOLIA”TION, /. the act of depriving 


To DESPOND, v.a. de pondeo, Lat.] to be. 


to perform, In Theology, the utter loſs of oma melancholy, through a perſuaſion tha 


s0nfidence in the mercies of God. 


ſomething deſired is unattainable, or that fone. 


To DESPAIR, v. =. [deſpero, Lat.] to|thing to be done is impoſſible. In Divinit 
abandon, relinquiſh, or give a thing over as ſto loſe all hope of the divine mercy, 5 


unattainable; to ceaſe to hope. 


DESPO'NDENCY, /. the ſtate of a perſon 


DESPA'IRER, ſ. one who looks on a thing |who imagine: a thing deſired cannot be attained 


as unattainable; one who is without hope. 
DESPA'IRINGLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
to diſcover no hope. — 
To DESPA'TCH, v. 4. See To Dis- 


PATCH. 
DE'SPERATE, a. 145 ratus, Lat.] without 
hope, or looking on a ching as impoſſible or 
unattainable z without any regard to ſafety, | 
ariſing from deſpair. Figuratively, not to be 
retrieved or ſurmounted, applied to things. 
Mad, furious with deſpair, applied to perſons. 
Sometimes uſed ludicrouſly for perſons habi- 
tuated to ſomething bad, whoſe reformation is 
deſpaired of. Violent, applied to things» | 

DE'SPERATELY, ad. in the manner of a 
perſon grown furious by deſpair; in a ludicrous 
ſenſe, violent in a great degree. | 

DE'SPERATENESS, /. madneſs»; fury; 
acting without any regard to ſafety or ſecurity, 

DESPERA'TION, /. a ſtate void of all hope. 

DE'SPICABLE, a. {deſpicabilis, Lat. ] de- 
ſerving contempt on account of ſomething 
ſordid, mean, baſe, and vile. 

DE'SPICABLENESS, /. the quality which 
renders a perſon or thing the object of con- 
tempt. 
DE'SPIC ABLE, a. [deſpicabilis, Lat. ] liable 
to be contemned; mean; baſe, 

DE'SPICABLY, ad. in a mean, ſordid, vile, 
or contemptible manner. 

To DESPTSE, [ deſpize]v.o. [deſpicio, Lat.] 
to ſcorn or contemn with pride and diſdain 
to light; to diſregard, 

DESPI'SER, [deſpizer,] /. one who looks on 
2 perſon or thing with ſcorn or contempt. 

DESPI'TE, /. {depir, Fr.] malice; anger on 
account of ſome real or ſuppoſed injury; ha- 
tred; defiance, An act of malice or reſent- 
ment; ſomething done in order to counteract 


the defigns of another, through malice, re- 


venge, reſentment, and in order to make him 
uneaſy. 


or that a thing to be done is impoſlible, 


DESPO'NDENT, a. [deſpondeny, Lat. with, 
out any hopes of ſucceeding in what one unter, 
takes, or of attaining what is ardently deſire, 
DE'SPOT, ſ. [#$nirn;, Or.] an uncn; 
troulable prince, only uſed when applied u 
thoſe of Dacia. 

DESPO'TIC, or DESPO'TICAL. . [4 
potigue, Fr. ] abſolute; arbitrary; tupreme; u 
unlimited or abſolute power, Figutatich, 
unaccountabie, 

DESPO*TICALNESS, ſ. the quality of c. 
ercifing power or authority without any f. 
ftraint or controul, 

DE'SPOTISM, [Ai,] ſ. [deſpetiſn, 
Fr.] abſolute power, applied to ſuch gon. 
ments wherein the power of the prince is a- 
ditrary. 

To DESPU MATE, v. 4. [deſpums, Li] 
to ſkim the froth off, 
DESPUMA'TION, /. in Pharmacy, tl! 
act of clearing any liquor by ſkimming off the 
froth oy foam, | | 
DESQUAMA'TION,/. [de and ſuana, lat. 
in Surgery, the act of ſcaling cartous bones. 
DESSE RT, f. ¶deſſert, Fr.] the lat cole 
at an entertainment; the fruit or ſweat-mal 
ſet on the table after the meat, This 1 th 
proper ſpelling, and not deſert. 

To DE'STINATE, v. a. [defline, Lat.|t 


lend. 


DESTINATION, . the purpoſe dt ab. 
| mate end for which any thing is formed or & 
ug ned. ; 9 
To DE'STINE, v. a. [defſim Ls] 
doom; to appoint to any Rate or condition i 
out alteration, or by an abſolute nech 
order to any end or purpoſe ; to op to py 
niſhment or miſery ; to fix an event un oa 
| _ DE'STINY, /. Line, Fr.] ia My! 
fus 


hw power who determines the lot of mari) 


* 


deſign or form for any particular purpole a | 


D E T 


ſome unalterable deeree; doom; 

| dang Y prediction of the future condi- 

tion of : perſon which muſt neceſſarily happen, 

DE'STITUTE, a. [ deftitutus, Lat. ] deprived 
of; in want of; abandoned by. | 

DESTITU'TION, /. want; defect; or a 

tate wherein ſomething is deficient or want - 


ine DESTRO'Y, v. a. I deine, Lat. ] to de- 
moliſh, or reduce to ruin; to kill ; to lay waſte, 
or make deſolate; to deprive a thing of its 
1 alities or properties. 
nes iRO TER, . who lays a town 
waſte; one who depri ves animals of life; one 
who defaces a thing by ſome act of violence, 
DESTRU'CTIBLE, a. [from deftruo, Lat.] 
Lable to be deſtroyed, defaced, or demoliſhed. 

DESTRUCTIBILITY, /. poſh bility, or 

jableneſs to be deſtroyed. 
. DESTRU'CTION, / [dfrufio, Lat. ] the 
act of ruining, deſtroying, demoliſhing, or 
laying waſte murder ; the ſtate of a thing 
ruined, demoliſhed, or deſtroyed z the cauſe of 
deftruction, In Theology, eternal death. 
DESTRU'CTIVE,a,. [ deſtructiuus, low Lat.] 
that which demoliſhes, reduces to ruins, or 
lays waſte, : 
DESTRU/CTIVELY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
a5 to deſtroy, demoliſh, or ruin, f 
v DESTRU'CTIVENESS, ſ. the quality 
WE which deſtroys, ruins, or Jays waſte, | 
| DESUDA'TION, /. {dejudatio, Lat. ] a pro- 
fuſ or inordinate ſweating. 
= DESU'LTORY, or DESULTO*RIOUS, 3. 
| deſultorivs, Lat.] unfixed; unſettled; re- 
WE :acving from one thing or idea to another, 

To DESU'ME, v. a. | deſumo, Lat. ] to take 
from any thing; to borrow, 

1 To DETA'CH, v. a, | detacver, Fr. ] to ſe- 

3 parate or part ſomething which was joined be- 

*., to ſend out, or draw oft 2 part of a 

WEegreater body of forces, 

_ DETACHED, part, drawn off; ſe- 

Wpacatcd from; diſengaged, In Painting, well 
( acbed, is applied to ſuch figures which ap- 
ear tree, not entangled with each other, and 
ing a good relievo, In fortification, de- 
Wc bed pieces are any works which are at a diſ- 
ance from the main works. 
DETACHMENT, . a body of troops ſe- 
arated and ſent from the main army, 

To DETAIL, v. 4. [d#tailler, Fr.] to re- 
ate fact with its minute and particular cir- 
umſtances. 

DETAIL, . [ detail, Fr.] an account con- 
jaining all the minute circumſtances of an 
tion, or ſubje&, - 
To DETAIN, v. a. [detineo, Lat.] to keep 
dat which is due to another; to kec 

8 3 P A Fer- 

Dn, or hinder him from departing or going 
arther 3 0 keep a perſon in cuſtody. 

DETAIL NDER, /. in Law, a writ for hold- 

1 — Kceping a perſon in cuſtody. 

* INER, J. he that does nat pay a 
us dde, or with-holes another perſon's 


CET 


[right 3 he that Hinders the departure or pro- 
greſs of a perſon or thing. 

' To DETECT, v. a. {detefum, Lat.] to 
diſcover, or find out any ſecret crime or arti- 
fice; to find out or ſurprize a perſon in the 
commiſſion, or after the commiſſion of a crime z 
to lay open the artifices of a perſon, or ſo- 
phiſtry of an argument. : 

DETE'CTER, /. a diſcoverer of ſome cri- 
minal; one who lays open the ſophiſtry or 
ſubterfuges of an author, | 

DETE'CTION, /. the diſcovery of a cri- 
minal, crime, or fault; the diſcovery of ſome- 
thing hidden, or concealed, 

DETENTION, ſ. the keeping or with- 
holding what is due, or belongs to another, 
Figuratively, confinement, or reſtraint, 

To DETER, v. a. | deterreo, Lat.] to diſ- 
courage, or keep a perſon from doing a thing 
either by frightening bim by menaces, or by 
laying its conſequences before him. | 

DETE'RMENT, /. that which diſcourages 
a perſon from doing or undertaking a thing; 
the cauſe or obitacle which hinders a perſon 
from undertaking a thing. 

To DETE'RGE, v. 4. [detergo, Lat. ] to 
cleanſe a ſore from its pus, matter, or foulneſs ; 
to cleanſe the body by purges. 
DETERGENT, a. [ detergens, Lat.] in Me- 
dicine, having the power of cleanſing. 
DETE'RMINABLE, a. that which may be 
aſcertained or decided. | | 
To DETE'RMINATE, v. 4. ¶ determino, 
Lat. ] to limit; to ſettle; to fix; to determine. 

DETE'RMINATE, a. [deter minatus, Lat.] 
limited ; fixed ; ſettled; deciſi ve; reſolved. 

DETERMINATELY, ad. reſolutely fixed; 
firmly reſolved, 

DETERMINA'TION, /. abſolute direc- 
tion to a certain end. Figuratively, a reſo- 
lution farmed atter mature deliberation; the 
deciſion of ſome conteſted point or diſpute. 
DETE'RMINATIVE, a. having the power 
to direct to a certain end, that which reſtrains 
the ſignification of a word. | 
DETERMINA'TOR, /. one who deter- 
mines, aſcertains, or decides a controverſy. 

To DETE'RMINE, v. @. ¶ deter mina, Lat. J 
to fix or ſettle a thing, or point, in debate or 
diſpute; to conclude;z to bound; to confine x 
to decide; to confine or reſtrain within li- 
mit3; to aſcertain the ſenſe of an expreſſion; 
to influence the choice; to reſolve; to put an 
end to; to deſtroy. Neuterly, to conclude; to 
end; to come to a deciſion; to reſolve, or come 
to a reſolution. 

DETE'RSION, ſ. ¶ deterſſo, Lat.] in Sur- 
gery, the act of cleanfing a wound. 
DETE'RSIVE, a. I derer, Fr.] having the 
power to cleanſe. 

DETE'RSIVE, ſ. in Medicine, that which 
cleanſes a wound, or frees the body from bu- 
mours by purging, 

To DETE'ST), v. 4. [deteftor, Lat. J do hate a 

Aaz thing 
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DEY DEV 


thing with ſome vehemence, on account of its DEVE'X, a, [devexus, 
evil and pernicious qualities. | declivous, 


Lat. I bendingdon, 


— — —— H— 
„7 1 


N DETE'STABLE, 4a. that which is hated] To DE'VIATE, v. a. [de and vi ; 
” . ; ; 14, La: 
- with great vehemence, on account of its vile-| leave the right or common way, Fi , 1 th ; 
- neſs or perniciouſneſs. to err; to go aſtray, In Divinity t b ch, 0 
DETE'STABLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as] walking in the way preſcribed b * by ng 0 
4 ſhews or deſerves the greateſt loathing, abhor-|commandments. V We Girine 
'® rence, zverhon, of hatred, DEVIA”TION, ſ. the act of 1 


DETESTA'TION, ſ. [detefaation, Fr. ] the|right way. Figuratively, the a inden th 
ach of abhorring, diſliking, or hating a thing, | ſome eſtabliſhed rule; fin; offence; 1 
on account of its evil, Uſed with of, and] DEVICE, ſ. [deviſe, F. Ja 
ſome times, but improperly, with for. fratagem ; a project ; 2 ſcheme or 2 Or 

DETE'STER, /. one who has a very great] Heraldry, an emblem, which has ge In 
hatred, averſion, or loathing. blance to a perſon's name; the re = reſem. 

ToDETHRO'NE, v. a. de and ebrones, Lat] of ſome natural body, with N .. entzin 
to depoſe a king; to deprive him of royalty. tence. Invention; genius. tio or ſep. 

DETINUE, ſ. ¶detenue, Fr.] a writ lying a-| DEVIL, [. [dieful, Sax.] in its pr 
gainft a perſon, who refuſes to deliver a thing| ſignification, a calumniator, or falle rim 
up which was given him to keep for another, | but peculiarly applied to ſignify er pms 

DETONA'TION, /. | detenatio, Lat. the| who was the tempter and ſeducer of * 
loud noiſe made by ſome bodies which begin] Figuratively, a wicked perſon, 182 
to heat in acrucible, ſomewhat reſembling the|an idol; an emiſſery; or one of 8 
explofion of gunpowder. . In Chemiſtry, the ſpirits ſubject to Satan, « The 5 wo 
operation of expelling the impure, volatile, tion of the Deni, 1 Tim, ili, 6. Genifer th 
and ſulphureous parts from antimony. being guilty of the ſame crime, and 1 

To DE'TONIZE, v. a. [ from detono, Lat.] the ſame puniſhment with the r * 
in Chemiſtry, to ealcine with detonation. He that bath ſhipped the Devil muſt nate 

To DETO RT, v. 4. [detortum, Lat.] to] % of him. Seldom lies the Devil drading dad 
wreſt a word or expreſſion from its onginal|z. e. we are not to truſt the Devil or his ch. 
meaning or deſign. dren, though they ſeem never ſo gentle & 

To DETRACT, v. 4. [detractum, Lat.] to] harmleſs, without all power or ul tour Ny 
lefen the reputation of another by calumny, | Jbat is gotten over the Devil's back is (pertundy 


or ſpeaking ill of kim; to leſſen the value of | bis belly; i, e. what is got by oppreſſion, or e. 
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a thing. tortion, 15 many times ſpent in riot \ * 
x4 DETRA'CTER, ſ. one who leſſens the DE/VILISH, a. A of * 8 00 
+ reputation of another, miſchievous, or other wicked qualities cf t: 
5 DETRA'CTION, /. Idetractio, Lat.] the Devil. .. 
ls ' impairing or leſſening the reputation or eſteem DE'VILISBLY, ad, in an entirely wicke Y pa 
0 of another, by ſpesking ill of him. or miſchievous manner; in a manner ſuiube * 
3 ©  DETRA'CTORY, a. leſſening the value to the wickedneſs of the Devil; 6iabolicaly, 4 gat 
'4 of a thine, or reputation of a perſon. | DEVIOUS, a. [devius, Lat.] out of the E $3 
. DETRA'CTRESS, he a woman wao lef-| common track; wanndering; rambling; . 1 of 
ö ſens the reputation of others. ing; erring. 8 
DETRIMENT, /. | detrimentum, Lat.] that? To DEVITSE, [devize] v. a. [drviſr, | Sie 
which affects a thing or perſon with loſs orſto invent or contrive, implying a greit dal rig 
damage. | of art, Neuterly, to plan, contrire, or form 
" DETRIMENTAL, 3. cauſing harm, mil-|ſcheraes. In Jaw, to bequeath, or leave by vil for 
chief, lofs, or damage. | DEVTSE, [devize] /. [ deviſe, Fr.] inlay Ws cc: 
To DETRU'DE, v. a. [detrudo, Lat. ] to] the act of giving or bequeathing by will; cat Idee 
thruſt down : to force into a lower place, trivance. 28 1 
DETRU'SION, /. che act of forcing a] DEVIT'SER, [ devſzer ]. one who projects Wor 
thing de wnwards. contrives; one who leaves or bequeathsby ik [ 
DEVASTA'TION, ſ. [dewaſftatio, Lat. ] the DEVIZES, a town in Wiltſhire, with ſup 
act of laying waſte ; demoliſhing buildings ;] market on Thurday, and fx fairs, on Fed 1 
or unpcopling tone. 12, for cattle; on Holy Thurſday for cath p 
DEUCE, J. [den, Fr.] in Gaming, a card|horſes, and ſheep; on Jun» 13, for horls; 0 Tapi 
with two marks, or a dic with two ſpots. July 5, for wool ; on October 2, fer ſheep to 
The devil. Ser Devse. and on October 20, for ſhe2p and hogs. L 1 
To DEVELOP, v. g. [ developer, Fr.] to ended on a hill; and formerly was 4 place 1 
take off any covering which concbels a thing , [great note; is at preſent pretty lagi * 
to lay open any fratagem or artifice, ſcnds two members to parliament, It 9 * 
To DEVE'ST, v. a. [e and weftis, Lat. || miles W. of London. 1 "i 
to mc a perſon nakedgor take off his cloaths.| DEVO'ID, a. [ vnide, Fr.] empty; 7 | 5 


Figuraiively, to deprive of an advantage, or Figuratively, deſtitute, or free ſtom any ger 
ſeme g; to ſree from any thing bad, | \fty, eſther good of bid. | 1 
ö 5 


D E V 


in its prima 

EVO IR, , [Fr.] in its Pr 
2 — or act of ſervice, 
At preſent uſed to ſignify ſome 


eremony d ! 
of wr os, or relation. 
To DEVO'LVE, v. @+ 
foll from a higher to 2 lower place 
from one perſon to another. 


in order af ſucceſſion. 


To re- 


mov 
to fall or deſcend to, 


DEVOLU TION, 3 : 
thivg from 
OY 3 ſucceſſion from one per- 
o another. 

HRE, an Engliſh county, 73 
nd 53 in breadth, bounded 
the N. by Somerſetſhire and 
he E. by the Engliſh Channel 
Cornwall on the W. It con- 


place. 

ba or order t 
DE/VONS 
miles in length, a 
by the Iriſh Sea on 
We Dor{:tſhire wy 
oa the S. and by 
tains 56,310 houſes, 337,560 inha 1 
pariſhes, and 38 market towns. The air 1 
pretty temperate in the valleys, but ſharp an 
cold on the hills. It has mines of tin, copper, 
and other metals. The ſea coaſts abound 1n 
herrings, pilchards, and other ſalt-water fiſh, 
The hills are barren, but the lower grounds are 
fruitful when manured. I 
productions, it is noted for cyder and perry. 
The chief rivers are, the Ex, the Touridge, 
the Tame, and the Taw. | 
DEVORA'TION, . [ deworatio, Lat.] the 
act of devouring. 
| To DEVO'TE, v. a. [ devotus, Lat. ] to dedi- 
cate ot ſet apart to a religious or any other 
particular purpoſe; to abandon to evil; to 
doom to deſtruction. 

DEVU'TEDNESS, /. the fate of a thing 
devoted, dedicated, ſet apart, or deſtined to a 
particular end or purpoſe, 

{ DEVOTE, , devot, Fr.] one extrava- 

gantly or erroneoully religious; a bigot. 

DEVOTION, /. [devetio, Lat.] the ſtate 
of a thing conſecrated or dedicated: a religious 
and fervent exerciſe of ſome public act of reli- 
gion; or a temper or diſpoſition of the mind 
rightly aff. Qed with, ſuch exerciſes, Figura- 
tively, prayer; a ſtrong and fervent affection 
for a perſon, An act of reverence, reſpect, or 
ceremony. Diſpoſal; power z ſtate of depen- 
Fd. nce on any one, X 

DEVO'TIONAL, a. relating to religious 
worſhip; pious; zealous. 

DEVU'TLONALIST, /. a perſon who is 
luperititiouſly religious, 

To DEVOY'UR, v. 4 [dewvoro, Lat 
p ravnouſly, Fi 
rapidity or quickne 
Ko nothing. 


— 2 _ — N = = 
r 


9 LY) 9 
n 


to cat 
guratively, to deftroy with 
is; to ſwallow up, or reduce 


us up ravenoully, 


[ devolwo, Lat.] to 
Neuterly, 


[dewolutio, Lat. the 
higher to a lower 


bitants, 394 


DEVO'URER, J. one that conſumes or 


ry ſenſe, 
but now obſolete, 
act of civility 
ue to a perſon either on account 


Beſides the common, 


Wn 


. VEVJ'UT, 4. [ dewerus, Lat] pious; reli 
59 | be. fervent in performing acts of worſhip; 
piled with pious thoughts ; full of zeal; or 
tu. *preſſive of ardent piety. 
gt ; DEVO'UTLY, d. in a pious manner; with 


*rvent Zeal and piety, 


% 
* 


DIA 

| DEUSE, . ee. by ſunĩus from Daſut, 
the name of a ſpec ies of evil ſpirits] the devil, 
uſed in Judicrous lanzuage. See DEUCE. - 

DEUTERO'NOMY, /. | 8e%repog and vijuog, 
Gr. J a canonical book of the Old Teſtament, 
being the laſt of the Pentateuch, or five books 
of Moſes. The ſeventy Greek interpreters 
gave it the name of Deuteronomy, or the ſecond + 
law, or a repetition of the law, becauſe Moſes 
therein makes a ſort of recapitulation of what + 
he had ordained in the preceding books. The 
Hebrews call it E/lehaddebarim, which are the 
firſt words of this book in the Hebrew text. 
_ rabbins call it Miſpnab, i, e. the ſecond 
aw. | 

DEW, /. [deawv, Sax. ] in Natural Hiſtory, 
a light, thin, inſenſible miſt, or rain, raiſed 
from the earth after the ſun has deſcended be- 
low the horizon, by the heat it has communi- 
cated to the earth during the day; which miſt, 
meeting with the cold in the atmoſphere, is 
condenſed and precipitated on the earth again, 
Not but we muſt take notice it is the opinion 
of ſome, that dews do not deſcend at all. 

To DEW, v. 4. to wet or moiſten as with 
dew, - = 
DEWBESPR 
Jew. | 
DEWDROP, /. a drop of dew that ſparkles 
in the ſun. 55 

DE'WLAP, f. [fo called from its /apping or 
bruſhing off the dew] the fleſh which hangs 
down from the throats of cows, bulls, or oxen, 
Figuratively, a large hanging lip, uſed by way 
of contempt, bh 

DE"WSBURY, a. village in the W. riding 
of Yorkſhire, 8 miles 8. W. of Leeds, with 
two fairs, on Wedneſday before May 12, and 
on Wedneſday before October 10, for horned 
cattle and ſheep, i 

DE W-WORM, /. in Natural Hiſtory, a 
worm found in dew, called likewiſe the lob- 
worm. 5 

DE'WY, a, reſembling, or partaking of the 
nature of dew 5 moiſt with dew. 
Shoe ne 4. [Lat. ] in Heraldry, the right 
ide. 8 

DEXTERITY, /. [ dexter ita, Lat. ] readi- 
neſs; activity; quickneſs of contrivance. 

DE'XTEROUS, a. [dexter, Lat.] expert; 
active; or quick; ſubtle; full of expedients; 
ſk1}ful in management; fertile in invention. 
DE'XTEROUSLY, ad. expertly; readily ; 


quickly; ſkilfully. 
DE'XTRAL, a. [ dexter, Lat. ] on the right 
DEXTRA'LITY, ſ. the ſtate of being on 


ENT, part. ſprinkled with 


fide, 


| the right fide, 


DEV, /. the ſoverei 
the Bey is of Tunis. 
. DIABETES, /. [RaCalrn;, Gr. I in Phyſic, 
the diſcharge of any liquor through the urinary 
pallages almoſt is ſoon as it is drank, without 
any or hitle alteration, and under the appear- 


gn prince of Algiers, as 


. by of water, attended with inſatiable thirſt. 
| 


Aa 3 DIABO'LIC, 


DIA 


DIABO'LIC, or DIABO'LICAL, 2. [dia-' 
bolicus, Lat. ] partaking of the qualities ot the 
devil; extremely impious and wicked. 

DIACO'DIUM, /. CR, Gr. ] in Phar- 
macy, a ſyrup prepared from the heads of 
white poppies dried without their ſeeds, _ 

DIACOU'STICS, d: [Haxgpirh, Or.] in 
Philoſophy, the conſideration ar doctrine of 
refrafted ſounds as they pals through different 
mediums, i. 6+ either tbrough a denſe into 2 
rare, or through à rare into a denſe one. 

DYADEM, ſ. [diadema, Lat.] formerly a 
bandage of filk encompaſſing the heads of 
kings, and tied behind. It was ſometimes en- 
riched with pearls, and ſometimes with the 
leaves of ſome evergreens, In Heraldry, cer- 
tain circles or rims, binding or incloſing the 
crowns of princes, and to bear the globes, 
crofſes, or flower de luces for their creſts. 

DIADE'MED, pert. adorned with a diadem 3 
wearing a crown, crowned, 

DI ADROM, /. LN,, Gr. ] the time in 
which any motion is performed z the time in 
which a pendulum forms a fingle vibration. 

DIA'RESIS, ſ. [dais Gr.] in Gram- 
mar, the divifion of adiphthong, or one ſyilable 
into two; as, ar. 

DIAGNO'STIC, /. [from daνν⁰ u,. Gr.] 
in Medicine, a ſign by which a diſeaſe may be 
diſcovered, or diſtinguiſhed trom another. 

DIA'GONAL,a.[ %«wr:z;,Gr.] drawn acroſs 
a figure from one corner or angle to another, 

DIA*'GONAL, /. a right line drawn acroſs 
2 parallelogram or other figure, from one angle 
or corner to another, ſo as to divide it into 
equal parts. 

DIAGONALLY. 2d. in a croſs direction, 
or reaching from one corner to another. 

DIAGRAM, /. [3:2y204zan, Or.] in Geo- 
metry, a ſcheme drawn tor explaining any 
figure or its properties, In Muſic, the ancient 


gamut. 
DYAL, 1 [from dies, Lat.] a plate marked 
with two ſets of figures beginning at one, and 


ending with twelve, uſed to ſhew the time of 
the day by clocks, or by the ſhadow of the ſun. 

DYALECT, F. [N. ANA e. Or. ] the ſub- 
diviſion of a language ; the ſtile or manner of 
expreſſion uſed in a province, as it differs from 
that of the whole Kingdom. In Great Britain, 
beſides the grand diverſity of Engliſh and Scots, 
almoſt every county has a dialect of its own, 
all differing in pronunciation, accent, and 
tone, although one and the ſame language. 
Figuratively, ſtile; manner of exprefſion ; 
Janguage, or ſpeech, 

DIALE'CTIC, / LIN, Gr. ] the art 
of reaſoning, or logic. 

DIALE'CTICAL, a. belonging to logic. 

DYALING, / the art or ſcience ot draw- 
ing and conſtructing all manner of dials. 


DYALIST, f. one who conſtructs or makes) 


DIA'LOGIST, ſ. one who compoſes, or 
one who is introduced ay a ſpeaker in a dia- 


DIA 


DI ALOGUE, [dial3p] /. 
a conference, or deoate on any 
real or feigned. 

To DVYALOGUE, Ldialzg] 
converſation or coaference with : 

DIA*LYSIS, ſ. [anuaiy, Gr.] in Gr, 
mar, the parting or ſeparating two "reg 
which would otherwiſe make a diphthon 85 

1 [3:2 and petrpey 
line which paſſes through the center o 
or other figure, and divides it into t 
parts. F 
DIA'METRAL, a. feſcribing, 
to, a diameter. 

DIA'METRALLY, ad. according to the 
direction of a diameter, Uſed with oppufe, 
implies the moſt direct or higheſt * 
that can be between two things, 

DIAMETTRICAL, 4, or DIAMET}; 
CALLY, ad. vow uſed inſtead of Di dur. 
TRAL, or DIAMETRALLY ; which fee, : 

DVAMOND, [ generally pron, dimnd] l 
[diamant, Fr.] in Natural Hiſtory, the mn 
valuable and hardeſt of all geme, when pur, 
perfectly clear and pellucid, and diſtinguihei 
by its vivid ſplendor, and the brightnels of it 
reflections, from all other ſubfiances, It i; 
extremely various in ſhape and fize, be; 
found in the greateſt quantity very (mall; zn4 
the larger ones are ſeldom met with, It bear 
the force of the ſtrongeſt fires without hun, 
except the concentrated ſolar rays, which only 
injure it, when directed to its weaker parts, 
The places where we have diamonds are the 
Eaſt- Indies and the Braſils. | 

DIA'NA, in the Heathen mythology, wa + 
the goddeſs of hunting, daughter of Jupiter 
and Latona, and ſiſter to Phebus or the ſun; 
the was invoked by women in labour under tte 
name of Lucina ; in hell ſhe was called He- 
cate; on earth, Diana; and Phebe, or the 
moon, 1n heaven. 

DFAPASE, /. in Muſic, the ſame as Dis 

a/on. 

DIAPA'SON, /. [Mara Gr.) in Mis 
an interval including an octave. Among mo- 
fical inſtrument makers, it ſigniſſes 2 rule of 
ſcale, whereby they adjuſt the pipes of ther 
organs, and cut the holes of their flutes, haute 


boys, &c. : 
ſ. [diapre, Fr.] à kind of linen 


Nee, Gy, 
ſy bjeck, Whether 


V. d. to hold 
to diſcourſe, 


Or.] the 
f a circle 
wo equal 


or relating 


DYVAPER, 
cloth, woven in figures. A napkin; 2tovtl 
To DI'APER, v. a. to variegate, dite, 
or flower; to draw flowers on cloths, 
DIAPHANE'TY, [diefencey] . trenſps 
rency, or the quality of tranſmitting light, 
DLA'PHANOUS; [ didfanous] 4. (d and 
paiyw, Gr.] tranſpatent; giving ballen 
rays of light ; that which may beſeen through. 
DIAPHORE'SIS, [ diafordfis] /. Le 
Gr.] in Medicine, a diſcharge made through 
the ſkin, whether ſenſible or.jnſenlidle. 
DIAPHORE'TIC, Caf] e, H, 
peruzog, Or.] in Medicine, that which can 


legee. 


Uiſcharge throvgh the {king or a ſweat [1,4 


F 


DIC 


DVAPHRAGM, [diafram] I. I dia pa, 


| 


in Anatomy, a nervous muſcle, vulgarly 
and by anatomiſts, ſeptum 
ſs wall, from its dividing 
Any 


Gr. * 
oy the midriff, 


yanſuerjale, or CIO 
4 for or thorax from the abdomen. 


partition which divides an hollow body. 
DIARRHOE'A, [diarca] /. [appoia, Gr.] 
in Medicine, 4 flux of the belly, or profule 
acuation of liquid excrernents by ſtool, _ 
DIARRHOE'TIC, [diaretik] a. in Medi- 
cine, ren 2 looſeneſs; cauſing a diſ- 

e by ſtool 3 purging» 
_ ARY, {; [diarinm, Lat.] an account of 
the tranſactions of a perſon every day; a 
journal. ; 

DIASCO'RDIUM, ſ. in Pharmacy, a cele- 
brated compoſition, fo called from ſcordium, 
its principal ingredient, It is excellent in all 
kinds of fluxes, and a great flrengthener to 
both the ſtomach and bowels. 

DIA'STOLE, /. [ag, Or.] in Ana- 
tomy, the motion of the heart or arteries, 
whereby thoſe ports dilate or diſtend them- 
ſelves, In Grammar, diaftolefignifies the length- 
ening a ſyllable which is naturally ſhort, 

DIA'STYLE, /. [ 21% and gixeg, Gr.] in 
ancient atchitectute, an edifice whole columns 
ſtand at ſuch a diſtance from each other, that 
eight moduſes, or four diameters, arc allowed 
for the intercolumniation. 

DIATE'SSERON, /, ¶ Jia and rt c, Or.] 
in Pharmacy, a medicine h called, becauie 
compoſed of four ingredients, wiz. roots of 
ariſtolochia, gentian, bayberries, and myrrh, 
In Muſic, an interval compoſed of one greater 
tone, one lefler tone, and one greater ſemi- 
tone, called by moderns, a perfect fourth. 

DIATONIC, /[. [N4Tv0;, Gr. ] the ordi- 
nary ſpecies of muſic, which proceeds by diffe- 
rent tones, either in aſcending or aeſcending, 
and contains only the greater and leſs tones, 
together with the greater ſemi-tone. : 

DIBBLE, /. a ſwall ſpade, or pointed in- 
ſtrument, uſed by gardeners for making holes 
in the ground in planting. 

DIBSFONE, /. a little ſtone which chil- 
dren throw at one another, 

DICA'CITY, / [dicacitas, Lat.] pertneſs, 
ſaucineſs, loquacity. 

DICE, /. the plural of DiE; which ſee, 
** CER, /. one who plays at dice; a game 
4 er. rt, Lin in Logic, the 
** a or diviſion of ideas into pairs. In 

vnomy, that phaſis or appearance of the 
ihe is bi ſected, or ſhews but 


* 


| 


moon wherein 
half her diſk. 
| ToDUCTATE, v. 4. [difo, Lat. ] to deli. 
| * 2 command to another ; to ſpeak with au- 
mority; to deliver a ſpeech. in worgs which is 
to de taken down in writing. | 
DI CTATE, J. [di&atum, Lat.] a rule or 
mandate delivered by ſome perſon of authority, 


DICTA'TION, / the act or pravtice of 


preſe riding, giving 0 


of cond uct, vers, of laying down rule 


DIE 


DICTA'TOR, /. [ ditator, Lat.] a Roman 
magiſtrate, inveſted with a conſular and ſove- 
reign authority, having the power of life and 
death, to proclaim war, raiſe or diſcharge 
forces without conſent of the ſenate, and re- 
maining in his office for fix months, till Sylla 
and Cæſar creed it into a perpetual tyranny. 
Figuratively, one who by his credit and au- 
thority directs and regulates the conduct of 
others, 

DICTATO RIAL. a. after the manner of 
a dictator; imperious. 

DICTATORSHIP, ſ. the office of a die- 
tator. Figuratively, imperiouſneſs, or autho- 


{rity carried too high, 


© pro 


e with 


DI'CTION, ſ. [dickio, Lat.] the peculiar 
his words, or the uſe of rhetorical figures, 
language in their alphabetical order, with ex- 

DIDA'CTIC, or DIDA'CTICAL, a. [ 8:Jax- 
Natural Hiſtory, a bird remarkable for its div- 
vincial term fignifying to ſhiver or qua 
to expire; to loſe all the animal 123 and 
diſeaſe; for commonly before a privative, and 
entirely lad aſide, To fink, faint, or Joſe its 
diſappear. To languiſh with affection, in the 
applied to liquors, 

a ſmall 
or dots, from one to fix, which is uſed by 

DIE, ſ. [plural dies] the ſtamp uſed in coin - 
for ſatisfying hunger; a regular courſe of food 

To DIET, v. a. to feed of eat according to 
tuals for money. 
the Rites or cireles of the Empire, meeting to 


; 


manner which an author has of expreſſing 
himſelf, whether it reſpe& the arrangement of 

DICTIONARY, [diifonary ; alſo, dix- 
nary] . [ diftionarium, Lat.] the words of any 
planations of their meaning, er definition, A 
lexicon ; a vocabulary. 

Tix3;, Gr. ] containing precepts or rules. 

DI'DAPPER, . by ann” $7 Belg.] in 
ing. 

To DI'DDER, v. a. [ diddern, TRET 
cold. 

To DIE, v. n. [deadian, Sax. ] to loſe life 
have the ſou] ſeparated from the body. It has 
by before an inſtrument of death; of before a 
of before a poſitive cauſe, To be puniſhed with 
death. Figuratively, to be loſt, periſh, or be 
vital functions. To languiſh, or be overcome 
with pleaſure and tenderneſs. To vaniſh or 
ſtile of lovers. To wither, applicd to vege- 
tables. To grow ſpiritleſs, taſteleſs, or vapid, 

DIE, F. [plural dice, dis, Brit.] 
cube, marked on eich of its ſides with ſpecks 
gameſters to play with. Figuratively, hazard, 
or chance; any cubic body. 
ing, or the mold in which medals are caſt, 

DVET, ſ. [Haira, Gr.] food; proviſion 
ordered and directed in order to cure ſome 
chronical diſtemper. 
the rules and preſcriptions of medical writers 
to give food to; to board, or furniſh with vie- 

DET, /. [of diet, Teut. a multitude, of 
dies, Lat. an appointed day] an aſſembly of 
deliberate on ſome pyblic affair. 
| 424 DET. 


DIF 


DVETARY, 3. belonging to the rules of 
medical diet. ä 

DIETER, ſ. one who preſcribes rules for 
eating; one who prepares food by medical 
rules, 

DIE LE'TIC, or DIETE'TICAL, a. [Rat- 
T1743, Gr. ] belonginging to food; or relating 
to medical cauti ns about the uſe of food. 

DIEU ET MON DROIT, i.e. God and m 
,right, the motto of the royal arms of England, 
fiſt aſſumed by Richard J. to inſinuate that 
be did not hold his empire in vaſſalage of any 
mortal, 

To DI'FFER, v. . [| differo, Lat. ] to have 
properties or qualities which are not the ſame 
as thoſe of another perion or thing; to oppoſe 
a perſon in opinion; to be of another opinion; 
to contend. 

DI'FFERENCE, /. \ differentia, Lat ] the 
ſtate of being diſtin&t from ſome other thing 
a diſpute; debate; controverſy, or oppoſition 
of ſentiments ; i property which diſtinguiſhes 

one thing frum nother. In Arithmetic, the 
remainger- aticr one quantity is taken from 
another. In Heraldry, ſomething added to, 
or :lItered in a coat, whereby the younger fa- 
milies are diſtinguiſhed from the elder, or to 
ſhew how {ar they are removed from the prin- 
cipal houſes. Aſcenfional difference, in Aſtro- 
nomy, is an arch of the equator, contained 
between the fix of the clock circle, and the 
ſun's horary circle. Difference of /ongitude of 
two places, is an arch of the meridian inter- 
cepted between the two places. 

To DIFFFRENCE, wv. a. to make one 
thing not the {ame as another; to diſtinguiſh 
one thing from an ther. 

DI'FFERENT, a. | differens, Lat. ] diſtinct; 
of contrary qualities; unlike. 

DIFFERE'NTIAL, [diff ] a. in 
Geometry, an infinitely ſmall quantity, or 
particle of a quantity, ſo ſmall as to be leſs 
than any aſſignable one. Differential met bad. 
is that oi finding an infinite ſmall quantity, 
which, taken an infinite number of times, is 

equal to ai ven quantity. 

DIFFERENTLY, ad. in a different man- 
ner. 

DIFFERINGLY, ad. in a various man- 
Ner. 

DIFFICULT, 2. [difScu/t, Fr.] hard to 
be done, u derſtood, or pleaſed ; troubleſome ; 
in; mor ſe. 

DIF CULTV. / [ difficultas,. Lat.] that 
which requires pains, care, and attentzon. 
Figuratively, dreſs; oppoſition; perplexiry, 
or uneaſineſs with reipef to circumſtances, 
Obj cti ns or points not eaſily anſwered, or 
underſtood, | | 

To DIFFTIDE, v. 3. [diffds, Lat.] to diſ. 
. truſt, or repoſe no confidence in. 

DYFFIDENCE, /. [4 ffdentia, Lat.] want 
of truſt, confidence, or courage. | 


 DIFFIDENT, part, or a, | diffidens, Lat.] 


DIG 


wanting in confidence; diftrufifu] 3 ſuſpicions, 
umorous, — ' 
DIFFLUENCE, or DFYFFLUENCy 
[from diflue, Lat.] the quality of falling 5 
on all Hes, oppoſed to conſiſtency or ſol; 
 DYFFLUENT, part. [difluens, Lat.] fo. 
ing away. 

DTFFORM, a. [from forma, 
trarz to uniform; irregular, 
DIFFR A'NCHISEMENT, f. [from 5 
chiſe, Fr.] the act of taking away the bes 
leges or charter of a tity, ws 

To DIFFU'SE, [ difſiize,] v. a. Lain 
Lat. ] to pour a liquid on à plane ſurtzce, b 
as it may ipread itſelf every way, Figur. 
tively, to ſpread; ſcatter; diſperſe. 
 DIFFU'SE, 4. Ldifuſus, Lat.] ſcatters q 
ſpread widely. Applied to ſtile, or the na. 
ner Fa a compoſition, copious, oppoleq ty 
cone. 

DIFFU'SEDLY, ad. in a copious, liberd, 
and extenfive manner ; ſpread every way, 

DIFFU'SEDNESS, /. the fate of bein 
ſpread abroad; copiouſneſs of ſtile. 

DIFFU'SELY, ad. widely; extenſich, 
Applied to ſtile, copiouſly. 

DIFFU'SION, /. che ſtate of being fy 
abroad, Copiouſneſs or exuberance, zyli 
to ſtile, : 

DIF U'SIVE, 3. having the quality of 
ſpreading abroad: ſcattered or ſpread alla; 
extended, 

DIFFU'SIVELY, ad. widely, extenf, 

DIFFU'SIVENESS, /. extenſion, chr. 
ſion; the power or quality of being gun 
abroad, Applied to ſtile, want of conciſench, 

To DIG, v. a, [pret.. part, paſſ. dig « 
digged] | dic, Sax. ] to open, or make 4 tl 
in the earth with a ſpade, Figurativeiy, » 
pterce with a pointed inſtrument, Sc. 774 
wp, to throw up or uncover that which ih. 
ried under the earth. 

DIGEST, /. [d:gefta, Lat.] a collectind 
the civil law, ranged under proper titles by 
order of the emp etor Juſtinian. 

To DIGE'ST, vin. [digeftum, Lat.] v 
diſtribute or range methodicaliy iato diffcm 
claſſes; to concoct or diſſolve food in the iv 
mach; to reduce to any plan or ſcheme; tort 
ceive a thing favourably, without Joatbingt 
reluctance; to receive and enjoy. In Chen 
try, to ſoften by hear, boiling, or by pou 
a thing into a dunghill. In Surgery, te 
2 humour, or prepare it for EVAacuartion. 

DIGE'STER, /. one whoſe food caf tun 
into chyle; a veſſel to boil any boay ſublt.ua 
to a fluid ſtate. | Sg 

DIGE'STION, ſ. in Medicine, (tk 
change which the food undergoes in the le 
mach, in order to render it fit to ſupply'®, 
continual lois' ſuſtained by perſpiration, ' 
animal funclions, or exerciſe. In Chemi's 
it is a giffolution of any ſubt3age by an 


4; 


Lat.] es. 


DIL 


, . ' 1. 
; 'STIVE, a. having the power to di 
hs, change, or turn the food 1nto 
; ehyle ; capable of diflolving by its heat; re- 
gucing to method. 5 
DiE STIVE, h. in Surgery, an applica. 
Jon which ripens and prepares the matter of 
or ſuppuration. 
15 8 0 K. J one who opens the ground 
* with a ſpade. 
; To DIGHT, . d. 
embelliſh, or adorn. 


prorr, / {digites, Lat.] three fourths of 
. iach in long meaſure. In Aſtronomy, the 
mba part of the diameter of the ſun and 
oon. In Arithmetic, any number expreſſed 
. i figure. 
7 5 — ATED, 4. [Aigitatus, Lat.] branched 
dat into diviſions reſembling fingers. In Bo- 
any, 2 digitated leaf is one which conſiſts of 
everal fimple leaves growing on one foot-ſtalk, 
auc cinquefoil; or that which has many deep 
mes, cuts, or ſegments, as the hop. 
WF MGxniFICA/TION, / the act of confer- 
ins honour; the preferring to ſome honour- 
die rank. 1 
DIGNIFIED, a. enjoying ſome honour- 
ble poſt, 1 or preferment, applied pecu- 
jarly to the clergy. 
x DIGNIFY, v. a, [from dignus and fa- 
. Le.] to advance, prefer, or exalt to ſome 
|. which demands honour and reverence; to 
"Mp honour; to adorn; to render reſpectable, 
32 DYGNITARY, /. [ from dignus, Lat.] in 
non Law, is a clergyman advanced to 
SM. rank above A parochial prieſt, or canon ; 
3 Wh is a biſhop, dean, arch-deacon, prebend- 
„ee. 
Di'GNITY, /. [ dignitas, Lat.] rank, pre- 
Wc: me 5t, or poſt; grandeur, or a majeſtic ap- 
Wc: ne, Among the clerey, a promotion or 
rcfzrment to which any juriſdiction is an- 
exed. In Aſtrology, applied to a planet which 
in any fign; 
Lo DIGRE'SS, v. 2. [digreſſus, Lat.] to 
epart from the main ſcope of a diſcourſe, or 
Wnt of an argument; to wander; to go 
Wu: f the right way or common track; to err; 
d deviate, 
= :CRYESSION, ,. | digreſſio, Cat.] a paſ- 
ee which bas no connection with the main 
eco 2 diſcourſe ; deviation, or quitting the 
ue path. 
DIRE, /. [dic, Sax. ] a channel made to re- 
ve water; a mound to hinder inundations, 
to keep water from overtlowing. 
To DILA'CERAT7E, v. a. [dilacero, 
, tear $ tO $OFCe in tu ain; to rend. 
VILSCERA'TION, /. [dilaceratio, Lat.) 
e add 0 forcing, tearing, or rending. 
T0 DILA'NIA'TE, v. 4. | dilanio, Lat.] to 
Ir; to rend in pieces in a butcherly and ſa- 
% Manger. 
DILAPID."T1ON, . [ dilopidatin, Lat.] in 
, is where an incumbent on a church be- 


el ce ſuffers the parionage- houſe, or the eut- 


2 


[dibtan, Sax. ] to dreſs, 


Lat.] | 


% 


DIL 


houſe, to fall down, or be in decay, for want 
of neceſſary reparation ; for which the biſhop 
may ſequeſter the profits of ſuch benefice 'for 
that purpoſe. It is likewiſe applied to the pul- 
ling down any buildings belonging to any ſpi- 
ritual living, or ſuffering any wilful waſte upon 
the inheritance of the church, Fane a 

DILATABTLITY, ſ. the quality of admit- 
ting or ſuffering extenſiun. 

DILA”T ABLE, a. that which may be 
ſtretched or extended. ' 

DILATA'TION, ſ. [dilatatio, Lat. ] the act 
of extending or ſtretching into a greater ſpace. 

To DILA'TE, v. a. [ dilato, Lat. ] to extend, 
ſpread out, enlarge, or ftretch, Figuratively, 
to relate a thing with all its minute circum- 
ſtances. Neuterly, to grow wider; to widen, 

DILA'TOR, F. that which widens or ex- 
tends any paſlage. | 

DILATORINESS, ſ. the quality of de- 
ferring a thing from one time to another 
through floth. 

DUVLATORY, a. [dilatorius, Lat. ] putting 
off the doing of a thing from time to time 
through oth, ; 

DILEMMA, FL. \| 2xeuejun, Gr.] in Logic, 
an argument conſiſting of two or more propoſi- 
tions, ſo diſpoſed, that grant which you will, 
you will be preſſed by the concluſion. Figura- 
tively, a difticult choice, or troubleſome alters 
native. 5 

DYLIGENCE, , [ diligentia, Lat. ] conſtant 
endeavour; unremitted labour, or practice. 

DILIGENT, a. [| diligens, Lat. ] affiduous 
perſevering; conſtant. 5 

DYLIGEN TLY, ad. with conſtant labour, 
caution, and care, 

DILTON-MARSH, a town in Wiltſkire, 
3 miles N. of Warminſter, with two fairs, on 
Eaſter- Monday, and September 13, for cattle, 
horſes, and che«ſe, 

DILU'CID,-a. | dilucidus, Lat.] clear, plaing 
pure, and tranſparent; obvious; eaſy to be 
underſtyod, ' 

Io DILUCIDATE, v. . [dilucido, Lat. 7 
to make a propoſition clear and eaſy to be un- 
deritacd z to explain; to free from obſcurity, 

DILUCIDA'TION, /. [dilucidatio, Lat.] 
the making a ſentence clear and eaſy to be un- 
der ſtood; an explanation. 

DULUENT', . [ diluens, Lat. ] having the 
power to 'nake thin, or attenuate, 

DYLUENT. g. { diluens, Lat.] that which 
makes thin or fluid, 

To, DLC“ E, v. a. {diluo, Lat.] to make 
a liquor thin by the mixture of ſome other; 
to weaken à liquor by mixing another with 
ny to render or make weak, applied to co- 
Ours, . 
DLG TER, ,. that which renders a body 
liquid; or, if it were to before, that which 
renders it thinner, or m- re liquid. 

DILU'TION, ſ. | dilutio, Lai.] the ac of 
rendering ea liquid moe thin or weak by the 
aduill.n of ſome other. | 


„ . 


2 


| DILUVIAN, 


DIM 


- DILU'VIAN, 2. [from Sluviem, Lat.] re- 
Laing to, or reſembling the deluge. 

DIM, @. [dimme, Sax.] having ſomething 

which obſttucts the fight and hinders it from 
ſeeing clearly. Figuratively, deprived of its 
G$leador or brightneſs; grown dark, Dull of 
apprehenſion, applied to the mind, 
To DIM, v. 3. to darken, or obſtruct the 
fight, ſo as to hinder it from ſeeing objects in 
their full ſplendor. Figuratively, to make 
leſs bright; to render darkiſh. 

DI'MENSION, ſ. [dimenfo, Lat.] the ex- 
tenfion ef a body confidered as meaſured ; fize; 

e contained in any body. The three di- 
menſions are length, breadth, and thickneſs, 
or depth. In Algebra, the powers of the roots, 
or the values of the unknown quantities of 
equations, 

DIME'NSIONLESS, @. without any di- 
menſions; of no certain bulk. 

DIME'NSIVE, 2. that which marks the 

boundaries cr out-linesz that which deſcribes 
the meaſure or ſpace occupied by a body. 
To DIMINISH, v. 4. | diminuo, Lat. ] to 
make a thing leſs by cutting off or deſtroying 
ſome of its parts. Figuratively, to impair; 
lefien ; to degrade, or render leſs honourable, 
Neuterly, to grow leis, or be impaired, 

DIMUNISHINGLY, ad. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to detract from, or leſſen the character 
and reputation of another, 

DIMINU'TION, ſ. | diminutio, Lat.] the 
act of rendering a thing leis by cutting 
off or deſtroying ſome of its parts; che ſtate of 
growing leſs either in bulk or weight, Figu- 
zxatively, loſs, or cauGag loſs of reputation or 
dignity to another; diſcredit. In Architec- 
tare, the contraction of a column, as it al- 
cends, whereby its upper part is made ſmaller 
than the lower. 

DIMI'NUTIVE, 2. [ diminutivus, Lat.] 
ſmall of fize, bulk, or dimenſions, 

DIMINUTIVE, /. in Grammar, a word 
uſed to expreſs ſmallneſe, or littleneſs. 

DIMUYNUTIVELY, ad. in a diminutise 
or ſmall manner. 

DIMI'NUTIVENESS, /. ſmallneſs, ap- 
plied to fize, Want of worth, applied to rank 
or dignity. | : 

DIMI'SSORY, a. [ dimifforius, low wy, 
that by which a perſon is diſmiſſed to the juriſ- 
diction of another. | 
' DYMITTY, . demittes, Fr. ] a ſort of cot- 
ton ſtuff, very like fuſtian. They came origi- 
nally from Smyrna. 4 

DIMLY, ad. [ dimlic, Sax. ] in a dull, ob- 
ſcure, dark manner; without a clear percep- 
tion, applied to the fight or underſtanding z de- 
prived of its light, brightneſs, or ſplendor, 
Di/MNESS, /. [net, Sax. ] dulneſs of 
seht. Want of apprehenſion, applied to the 


nd. 
D REMpLE, ſ. [from dint, a hole, dintle, a 
little hole, hence dimple] a ſmall hollow, or 
baking of the ſurface ofothe check or chin, 


DIO 


To DUMPLE, v. „. to a ba. 
* 8 of ſu — 4 with lie 
'MPLED, part. or a. having d. N 
94 05 or kk. having Ups i . 
'MPLY, 4. full of di | - 
dents or inequalities of Curface or lat 8 
| DIN, /. [dyn, Sax. ] a loud noiſe; 2vigl Wt: 
and continued ſound ; an uproar, or & , W- tc 
To DIN, UV. a, [ dynan, Sax, ] to 4 * u 
deafen with frequent noiſe and clamoy * 2 0 
DINASMO'NDLY, a town in Mer: E 
ſhire, whoſe fairs are held June 2, geen e 
Oct. 1, and Nov. 13, for horned 4." lo, WS |. 
Wn 5 1 is on Friday. 1 
| o „ v. n. [ diner, Fr. 8 = | 
chief or ſecond > bout the [ot an 4 þ 
day. AXQtively, to give a dinner to, " : 
— DINE'TICAL, @. [Funtwis, Gr.) wii, AS * 
* ond; — 1 
o DING, v. a. [preter dun ; 4 
{ Belg. ] to daſh with — or kal“. 
terly, to bluſter, bounce, huff, or become in. * 
ſolent and imperious. A low word. = 
DING-DONG, /. a word by which the 4 
ſound of bells is mimicked, 8 
DiYNGLE, /. [a diminutive from dn, 9 A | 
din, Sax. a hollow] a hollow between hills; a  H 
dale or vale. | ; = 
DINGWALL., a parliament town of S. IRR © 
land, 3n the ſhire of Roſs, ſeated on the Frith 2 E 
of Cromarty, 15 miles W. of the town of Cu- = 
marty. 3 4 
DI'NING-ROOM, /. the principal n. 4 
ment of a houſe, wherein entertainments ae 1 | 
made, $ 
DINNER, /. [ diaer, Fr.] the chief ma, m 
or that which is eaten about the middle of the ca 
day. Dinner-time is that time of the day when 
people uſually dine. re 
DIN T, ſ. [dyne, Sax. ] a blow or firoke; | 
violence; force; power. it 
DINUMERA'TION, /. [dinumeratis Lt SH 
the act of numbering out ſingly. Ai 
| DIOCE'SAN, /. a biſhop confidered in th A 
relation he ſtands in to his inferior cleryy, Tk 
DIOCESE, /. [8$:9974, Gr.] the cirul fat 
of every biſhop's juriſdiction. England, vith PI 
regard to its eccleſiaſtical ſtate, is divided nts 
two provinces, wiz. Canterbury and Tat; zin 
and each province into ſubordinate dioceſes, d ma 
which there are twenty-two in England, al me 
four in Wales. | dir 
DIO'PTRIC, or DIO'PTRICAL, «. [vn abe 
Mimropat, Gr.] affording a medium for t rie. 
fight, or aſſiſting the ſight in the view dt al ] 
tant objects. E 
DIO'PTRICS, /. the ſcience of refrain by 
viſion, or that part of optics which conſider ſup 
the different refraCtions of light, in its ma 
through different mediums ; a5 a, wal 5 
glaſs, Se. dee 
DIORTHRO'SIS, f. LN te 27 2 
chirurgical operation, by which eo dot 
diftorted members are made traight, 0 re on 
to their prope: ſrapS To 6 
| 


DIR 
\particip. dipped or dipt] 


t into any liquor fo as to 
to moiſten, or wet; to 
e as a pledge or ſecurity. 
to immerge, * in- 
˖ - to zake a curlory or light view; 
to N two in a bk, To pitch 
4 = or take from others by chance, or with- 
1 3 : 


] 


'To DIP, 7 * 

5 Dei Sax. to pu 
[4p it therewith 3 
mortgage, or engag 
Neuterly, to fink 3 


| i ion. f 
out ET. ALOUS, 4. [die and ra, 
Or.] in Botany, applied to ſuch flowers * 


_ 


. 


e two leaves. 
aao THONG, 


ö 96 Gr. | the : 
2 ho to form one ſound 5 as, Vain, 


A | 


[difthong, or diptbong] J. 
joining two vowels toge- 
Ceſar. 


DI'PLOE, 1 in Anatomy, the inner plate, 
er lamina of the Kull. 


DIPLO'MA, /. pe. = Gr. ] a letter or 
0 


writing conferring ſome privilege, or title; ſo 
cailed, becauſe formerly written on waxed ta- 
bles, which were folded together, 

DIPPER, ſ. one who dips in the water. 
Figuratively, one that takes a ſlight or ſuper- 
kcial view of an author. i 
Di/PPING-NEEDLE, ſ. a long ftraight 
piece of ſteel, equally poiſed on its centre, and 
afterwards touched with a load- ſtone, ſo con- 
trired as to ſwing in a vertical plane, about an 
axis parallel to the horizon, in order to diſco- 
Ver the exact tendency of the power of magne- 
WS im. It was invented by one Robert Norman, 
=: compaſs-maker of Wapping, in 1576, and 
WE wa: by Mr, Whiſton applied to diſcover the 
longitade, but without ſucceſs, 
= DIPTIOTE, /. [Nwrara, Gr.] in Gram- 
Ws mr, applied io ſuch nouns as have only two 
Y | caſes. 


* W 9 


DI'PTYCH, [di . [diprycha, Lat. J a 
regiſter of biſhops and martyrs. 
| DIRE, a. [Jirus, Lat.] dreadful, or affect- 
ius beholder with horror. 
= DIRECT, 2. [directus, Lat.] firaight. In 
Actronomy, appearing to the eye to move pro- 
Ws g:<ilively throvgh the Zodiac, oppoſed to retro- 
ee. In Pedigree or Genealogy, from grand- 
WE father to grandſon, &c. oppoled to collateral, 
Plain; open in ſpeech, | 

To DIRE'CT, v. a. [ directum, Lat.] to g 


: 2 the outſide, to whom it is to be car- 
ried, 

. VIRE'CTION, /. [ direfis, Lat.] tenden- 

Fy or am at a certain point; motion impreſſed 

, Ja certain 1mpulſez orders; command; the 


ſuperſcription 
mation given to a 
DIRE'CTIVE 
recting, informing, 
DIRE'CTLY, a. 
't going about; 
lon, Without dela 
O's cire 


perſon to find out a place. 


or ſheying the way, 


delay, applied to time. 
umlocution or eralion, 


dale, or argument, 


| 


in a ſtraight line; to aim or point againſt as a 
mark; to regulate, or adjuſt; to preſcribe 
mealures, or a certain courſe ; to order. To 
direft a letier, is to write the perſon's name and 


of a letter, or parcel ; an infor- 
„4. having the power of di- 


in a ſtraight line; with- 
immediately ; -preſently ; 
With- 
applied to lan- 
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DIRE'CTNESS, /. the quality of proceed- 
ing in, or not deviating from, a ſtraight line ; 
the nearcſt way. | 
DIRECTOR, . [dire#sr, Lat. I one who 
preſides in au aſſembly or public company; one 
who is intruſted with the guidance, ſuperi n- 
tendence, or management ef any deſign, or 
work. Figuratively, a perſon who regulates 
the conduct of another; an inſtructor; one 
who is conſulted in caſes of conſcience. In 
Surgery, an inſtrument uſed to guide the hand 
in ſome operation. 

DIRECTORY, /. that which directs; a 
book publiſhed by the non conformiſts, to re- 
gulate the behaviour and rites of their brethrea 
in divine worſhip, 

DTREFUL, 4. full of terror; very terri- 
ble; diſmal, Ig 
DI'REFULNESS, ſ. the quality which af- 
fects the mind with dread on the ſight of ſome 
ghaſtly or terrible object. 

DIRGE, ſ. [dirge, Teut. ] a mournful fong 
ſung at the tunerals of perſons; the name of 
the ſervice uſed for dead perſons in the Romiſh 
church. 

DIRK, /. a kind of dagger uſed in the 
Highlands of Scotland. 

DIRT, /. [dyrr, Belg.] mud; or the filth 
which is found 1n fireets or aighways z any 
thing which foils. Figuratively, meanneſs, 
DYRTILY, ad. in ſuch a manner as to 
daub or ſoil, Figuratively, diſhoneſtly ; 
meanly ; ſhamefully, 

DYRTINESS, /. filthineſs ; foulneſs, Fi- 
guratively, diſhoneſty ; meanneſs; baſeneſs, 
DIRTY, a. foul; daubed; or made naſty 
with dirt. Figuratively, diſtonett ; mean; 
baſe. 

To DFRTY, v. 4. to ſoil; to ſmear or 
daub with dirt, Figuratively, to ſcandalize, 
or diſgrace. 

DIRU*PTION, /. {[diruprio, Lat. ] the act 
of burſting or breaking aſunder. 

DIS, an inſeparable particle, uſed in com- 
poſition, and implying a negation or privation; 
as dij-oblige, diſ-obey, &c. or to lignity a ſepa- 
ration, detachment, Sc. as diſ-uniting, diſ- 
arn, diſ-tribating, &c. 
DIS, a iown in Norfolk, with a market on 
Fridays, and one fair, on October 28, for cat- 
tle and toys, It is ſeated on the river Wavenay, 
on the ſide of a hill, and the market is ſup- 
plied with yarn, and proviſions. It is a neat 
flouriſhing town, with one large church, a 
Preibyterian and a Quaker's meeting, It hay 
about 600 good houles; and the ſtreets are 
well paved, pretty wide, and always clean. Ia 
the town are carried on manufactorics of ſail- 
cloth, hoſe, and the making of ſtays, It is 1 
miles S. of Norwich, and 914 N. N. E. of Log- 
don. 

DISABFLITY, ſ. the want of ſufficient pow. 
er to accomplith any deſign; or want of ſu- 
cient abilities to underſtand any propoſition or 
doQrine z want of proper qualifications, 


t Te 


DIS 


To DISA'BLE, v. 3. to deprive of na- 
tural force or power; to weaken. Figura- 
tively, to impair, or diminiſh, To render 
inactive or unfit tor action. To rob of power, 
influence, efficacy, uſetulneſs, or pleaſure. 
To render a perſon unfit, or exclude him from 
an office, for wanting the proper qualificati- 
ons. 

To DISABU'SE, [diſabize,] v. 4. to free 
a perſon from ſome miſtake or error; to unde- 
cei ve. 

DISACCOMMODA'TION, /. the ſtate of 
being unfit or unprepared. 

To DISACCO'RD, v. a. to diſagree, 

DISADVA'NTAGE, /. the want of fame, 
credit, honour, or any thing neceſſary to give 
a perſon pre-eminence; loſs, injury; a ſtate 
unprepared for detence. 

DISADVAN IT A*'GEOUS, 3. contrary to 
intereſt or profit; contrary to convenience; 
unfavourable. 

PDISADVANTA'GEOUSLY, ad. in ſuch 
a mesh as is inconfiſtent with intereſt or pro- 
fit; in a ment not favourable, or ſuitable to 
any uſeful cc. 

DISADVANT 4A'G LUUSNESS, ſ. oppo- 
fition or contrarigty to profit, convenience, Cr 
iatereſt. 

To DIiSATFE'CT, v. 4. to alienate, turn 
aſide, or weaken the affections of a perſon, 

DISAFFE'C ED, parr. or a. alienated; 
having loſt all sffection or zeal for a perfon or 
intereſt, Generally applied to thoſe who are 
enemies to an eſtablihment or government. 

DISAFFE'CTEDLY, 4d. in a diſloyal 
manner. 

DISAFFE'CTEDNESS, ſ. the quality of 
being no triend or well-wiſher to an citabliſh- 
ment or government, 

DISAFFE'CTION, ſ. want of zeal for the 

ov<rnment, or ardour ter a reigning prince, 

DISAFFI/RMANCE, /. a contfutation, or 
the denial of ſomething affirmed. | 

To DISAFFO'REST. 2. a. to throw open 
to common uſe; to reduce from the privileges 
of a for eſt to that of common ground. 

To DISAGREE, wv. 3. to differ with re- 
ſpect to qualities; to differ with reſpect to opi- 
nion; to be in a ttate of oppotition. 

DISAGREE ABLE, a. conirary to, or in- 
content with; unpleaüng to the taſte, fithr, 
cr other lenſes. 

DISAGREEMENT, /. difference of qua- 
lities; contrartety of ſentument; contention or 
Arie. 

To DISALLO'W, [the ow is pron. as in 

bew } v. a. to deny the authority of a perſon 

or thing; to contider as unlawful; to cen» 

iure; or refuſe countenancing an action. Neu- 

terly, to refuſe permiſſion; to deny, or not to 
And. 

DISALLO'WABLE, 2, that which is not 
futfered, permitted, owned, or countenanced. 


DISALLO'WANCE, J. the refuſal of per- 


| 


\ 


DIS 


miſſion or countenance ; , 
3 as unlawful. s looking =. 

To DISA'NCHOR, [dA 
drive a ſhip from its e wa 

To DISA'NIMATE, Vs 9. 
prive of life. Figuratively, 
diſhearten. 

DISANIMA'TION, /. the loſ 
death. 

To DISANNU'L, v. a, to 
vrive of authority; to aboliſh 

hnſon calls this an ungr | 
— — e 

To DISAPPE'AR, [ di appeer] v. 1. to 

X n. to be 
40 bg view, or _= of elt 3 do vaniſh out of 

To DISAPPOLNT, ©. a. to hinder x 
ſon from enjoying or receiving what he 108 
1 — an expectation. M 

A NTMENT, /. ; 
ing a thing expected, 8 — 8 

DISAPPROBA'TION, /. an act of difik. 
arifing from ſomething diſagreeable to. yer 
ſon's taſte, or not conſiſtent with his choice 2 
judgment. 

To DISAPPRCO'VE, v. 2. [deſap;r 
Fr.] to diſlike; to ſhew that a _ 
merit to engage our love, or ſecure eſteem. 

10 DISARM, v. 4. [ deſarmer, Fr. ] to 
take away arms from a perſon, 

To DISARRA'Y, v. a. to undteſs; or 
pull off a perſon's cloaths, 

DISARRA'Y, ſ. diſorder ; confuſion; loſ 
of order in battle; undreſs. 

DISA'STER, /. [deſaftre, Fr.] misfortune; 
an incident occaſioning grief, by its being un. 
expected and undeſerved. 

DISA'STROUS, 3. vnlucky ; unfortu- 
nate; calamitous; or afflicted by the happen- 
ing of ſome ſudden and unexpected misfortune, 

DISA'STROUSLY, ad. in an unlucky, 
unfortunate, or afflicting manner, 

To DISAVOU'CH, v. 3. to refuſe; to 
deny, or diſown. 

To DISAVO'W, the ew is pron. as in 
now v. a. to diſown ; to deny the knowledge 
of a perſon or thing; to refuſe concurring in a 
deſign or undertaking; to lay afide, decline, 
or «bhor, | 

DISAVO' W AL, ſ. denial ; diſowniog ; ab- 
horrence. 

DISAVO'WMENT, ſ. denial. 

To DISAU'THORIZE, v. a. to leſſen the 
credit of a thing, or reader it ſuſpicious. 

To DISBA'ND, v n. to diſmiſs from an 
army; to diſoand ſoldiers. Figuratively, t 
diſcharge from ſervice, or annihilate. Neu- 
terly, to quit the ſervice of the army; ® 
break up or ſeparate. 1 

To DISBA'RK,v.o.[debarguer,Fr.] b 
to land from a ſhip ; to put on ſhore from lors 
veſle]. | | 


to kill, Or ge. 
© diſcourage, er 


of life j 


annul; to de. 
3 to diſallow, 


DISBELYEF, [diſbel-ef| J. refuſal of 2 
ing allent to a thing which 33 propoied to 


F To 


DIS 


To DIS 
with-hold, 
poſed as ore 3 | 
ofition. 
2 PISBELVEVER, [4;ſbelefver] I. one who 
refuſes to aſſent to a thing propoſed to him as 
true; one who refuſes to believe a truth or 
doctrine; an infidel. 
To DISBRA'NCH, v. à. to ſeparate, or 
cut off a branch from a tree. Figuratively, to 
15101 leparate. 
e DISBU'D, v. a. in Gardening, to take 
away ſuch branches or twigs as are newly put 
forth and ill placed. 
Je DISBU'RDEN, v. a. to free from any 
refling and troubleſome weight or load; to 
clear trom any impediment 3 to communicate 
one's alflictions to another, and thereby leſſen 
their preſſire. Neuterly, to eaſe the mind of 
ſome pre ung affliction, 
To DISBU'RSE. v. a. [debourſer, Fr. ] to 
ſpend, or lay out money. 
DISBURSEMENT, ſ. [debeurſement, Fr.] 
the ſpending or laying out money. 
DISBU'RSER, ſ. one that lays out money, 
or defrays the expences of an undertaking. 
DISCA'LCEATED, a. [diſcalceatus, Lat.] 
without ſhoes; with naked feet. 
To DISCA'NDY, v. #, to diſſolve or 
melt. 
To DISC ARD, v. n. to diſcharge from any 
{:rvice or employment. To refuſe any fur- 
| ther acquaintance, applied to lovers. 
DISCA'RNATE, a. ſtripped of fleſh, 
To DISCA'SE, v. a, to pull off one's 
cloaths ; to ſtrip. 5 
To DISCE'RN, v. a. [ diſcerno, Lat.] to 
deſcry, diſcover, or perceive by the fight ; to 
diſtinguiſh; to make a diſtinction or difference 
between. | 3 5 
DISCE RNER, f. a diſcoverer, or one who 
Ceſcries; a. judge; one capable of diſtin- 


or refuſe aſſenting to a thing pro 
to deny the truth of a doctrine 


- 


things, 
DISCE'RNIBLE, a. that which may be 


ſeen or diſcovered by the eye or judgment; 
diſtinguiſhing ; apparent, 


being diſcovered b 
the mind. 
DISCE'RNIBILY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
may be diſtinguiſhed or perceived, 
DISCERNING, part. or a, having the 
power of making a diſtinction between things, 
or perceiving thoſe qualities or properties in 
which they differ; judicious, SyNON. The 
tnvirg man acts ſurely; he ſeldom deceives 
himſelf; yet knowledge of life only is his 
fort, The diſcerning man is clear-fighted and 
Judicious fees through the artifices of man- 
kind with half an eye; and will not ſuffer 


himſelf to be deceived 0 Hi ; a ns 
fiſt in difinguiſhing. e e Tg 
PISCERNINGLY, as, with diſcretion or 


y the fight, or perceived by 


BELIEVE, [difbclefve] v. a. to 


guiſhing, or perceiving the differences of 


DISCE'RNIBLENESS, . the poſſibility of 


D-IS 

prudence, ariſing from a knowledze of the 
qualities in which things or perious differ from 
each other. 

DISCE'RNMENT, , judgment; or the 
power of diſtinguiſhing the qualities in which 
things or perſons differ from each other, Sy- 
Non. When choice, or determination with 
reſpe& to the goodneſs or beauty of objects is in 
queſtion, we ſhould have recourſe to thoſe who 
have di/cernment, When we would take any 
ſtep of conſequence, we ſhoull take the advice 
of ſuch perſons as have judgmon. 

To DISCE'RP, v. 4. [diſcerpo, Lat. ] to 
tear in pieces. 

DISCERPTION, F. [ diſcerptio, Lat.] the 
act of pulling to pieces. 

To DISCHARGE, v. 4. [decharger, Fr.] 
to free from any load or emptoyment ; to turn 
away from a ſervice, or out of a poſt, Figu- 
ratively, to ſhoot off a gun; to clear, or pay a 
debt; to fr-e from an vbligation z to clear from 
an accuſation; to pertorm or execute an office; 
to diſband an army, or diſmiſs from attend- 
ance; to obliterate, or deſtroy, 

DISCHA'RGE, ſ. vent; exploſion ; the 
matter vented ; the diſappearance, vanifhing, 
or deſttoying of a colour; diſmiilion from an 
office or employment; the payment of a debt; 
performance of a duty; exemption, or acquit- 
tance; or the act of freeing or clearing a man 
from an accuſation. 

D:SCHA'RGER, /. one who performs a 
duty; makes a payment; diſmiſſes a ſervant; 
frees from attendance or captivity; or fires a 

un. 

DISCIPLE, ſ. [ liſcigulas, Lat.] a ſcholar, 
or one who atrends the lectures, and profeſſ:s 
the tenets of another. In Scripture ſenſe, the. 
tollowers of Jeſus Chrift, in general, were 
called Diſciples; but in a more reſtrained ſenſe, 
the Diſciples denotes thoſe alone who were his 
immediate foliowers, and attendants on his 
perion, of whom there were ſeventy or ſeventy- 
two. The names Diſciple and Apoſtle are of- 
ten ſynonymouſſy uſed in the 3oijel-hiftory ; 
but lometimes the Apoſtles are diſtinguiſhed 
from the Diſciples, as perſc ſelected out of 
the numcer of the Diſciples, to be the princi- 
pal minifters of his religion; of tneie there 
were only twelve. 

DISCUPLESHRIP, ſ. the ſtate or condition 
of a ſcholar, or one who follows the principles 
of any particular teacher. 

D SCIPLINABLk, a. [&:ſciplinbilir, Lat.] 
ca able of inſtruction or improvement; fit to 
be puniſhed, for not attending to the inſttucti- 
ons of 2 after, 

DI'SCIPLINABLENESS, /. capacity of re- 
ceiving, and improving by. inſtruction. 

DISCIPLINA*RIAN, &. belonging to diſ- 
cipline. 

DISCIPLINA'RIAN, /. one who rules, or 
teaches with great ſtritneſs or rigour; one 
who” will not permit a perſon to deviate from 

; kis 


4 


| 


DIS 


his doctrine; a diſſenter, ſo called from their 
ſuppoſed clamour againſt the church, for want 
of rigidneſs in its diſcipline. 

DI'SCIPLINARY, a, | from diſciplina, Lat.] 
belonging to diſcipline, or a regular courſe of 
inſtruction or education 

DI'SCIPLINE, /. [ diſciplina, Lat.] inſtruc- 
tion, education, or the method taken to adorn 
the mind, aad infuſe virtuous habits, Figu- 
ratively, rule, or method of government; mi- 
Ntary order, government, maxims, or regu- 
lations; a ſtate of ſubjection, or obedience z 
any thing taught; a doArine, art, or ſcience ; 
puniſhment, correction, or chaſtifement for 
tranſgreſſing the rules of conduct, or negleQ- 
ing to make a proper uſe of inſtruction. 

To DISCIPLINE, v. 4. to communicate 
the rudiments of learning; to inſtru, or edu- 
cate; to regulate, or keep in order; to puniſh, 
correct, or chaſtiſe for breach of command, or 
neglect of inſtruction; to reform, or advance 
in inſtruction or knowledge. 

To DISCLA'IM, v. 4. to diſown; to 
deny having any knowledge of, or acquaint- 
ance with; to withdraw a claim; to re- 
nounce. 

DISCLA'IMER, ſ. one who difowns or re. 
mnounces, In Law, a plea containing an ex- 
prefs denial or refuſal. 2 

To DISCLO'SE, [lire] v. a. [| diſcluds, 
Lat.] to uncover, or diſcover a thing which 
has been hid; to reveal what ſhould be, or is 
did or ſecret, SyNox. So great an itch have 
ſome perſons for prattling, that they tell every 
individual what they hear. Confidents too of- 
ten diſcloſe the intrigues they are entruſted 
with. Confeſſots reveal ſometimes by their 
imprudence the confeflion of penitents. The 
divulging af à ſecret has often done more barm 
than any other one thing whatever; as it 15 
impoſſible to ſmother what once has been 
blazed abroad. If we would not be diſcovered, 
we ſhould be careful to have no witneſs of our 
ations. 

DISCLO'SER, [difi/szer] ſ. one who diſ- 
cayers ſomething hidden, or reveals ſome 


f&crets 
Lows ſ. the mak- 
c 


DISCLO'SURE, 
ing a thing ſeen which was hidden from fight ; 


the revealing a ſecret, 
To DISCO'LOUR, [diftuller] v. . to 
ſpoil the colour of a thing; to ſtain, or daub, 
DISCOLORA'TION, {| difeullerifpon ] J. 
a ſtain, or change of colour for the worſe, 
To DISCO'MFIT, v. a. | diſconfire, Fr. ] to 
overcome, beat, or overthrow z ts rout an ege- 
my in battle. 
DISCO'MFIT, . a defeat; a rout, or 
overthrow of an enemy. 
DISCO'MFITURE, ſ. overihrow ; defeat; 
rout; tuin. 
DIS.O'MFORT, /. a great degree of un 
eaſincſs; melancholy; deſpairz or loſs of 
comftort. 


To DISCO'MFORT, v. #4, to make a 


q 


| | 


fort, or rejecting conſolati 


DIS 


perſon uneaſy; to gti : 
deprive of . F adden, t 


DISCO'MFORTABLE, a. refuſing coy 


neſs, or melancholy. Ws * ly 


To DISCOMMENND, », a. 
difapprove, or cenſure. 
DISCOMME'NDABLE 
or cenſure, 
DISCOMMENDA'TI 


ſure ; reproach, 


to blame; ty 


» @, deſerving blame 


ON, /. blame; cen. 
or Senf. ben, J. one who tlang 
; To DISCOMMO'DE, . 4. to 
inconvenience; co rumple, or di 

DISCOMMO'DIOUS, 4. 8 
attended with trouble; diſpleaſing. » 
_DISCOMMOYDITY, f. inconvenienc. 
— hurt, or miſchief, 1 

0 COMO SE. [difemps 
from dis and compono, Ml 0 . or / l 
tuſion, or diſorder; to — appl. ru 
temper or mind ; to rumple x "NY 
to fret, : ' OM 
| DISCOMPO'SURF, [ d/orpizur if, 
order : perturbation, 2 of 10 3 
8 ſome diſagreeable or afflicting CIICute 
To DISCONCERT, v. a. to unſeth, 
diſorder, or diſcompoſe the mind; to fruſit 
or defeat an undertaking or deſign. 
DISCONFORMITVY, /, wanc of age. 
ment; inconſiſteney; or oppofition of lem. 
ments. 

DISCONGRUTTY, ſ. diſagreement; d. 
ference; inconſiſtency, 
DISCO'NSOLATE, 3. without comer; 
without hope; melancholy; or grieved u 
account of ſome affliction ; refufing comfon. 
DISCO'NSOLATELY, ad. in a comfers 
leſs manner, 

DISCO'NSOLATENESS, /. the fate ct: 
perſon under affliftion ; refuſing comfort, 
DISCONTE'N'T, ſ. want of content; bei; 
unſatisfied with one's preſent condition, 
DISCONTE'NTED, 3. uneaſy ; unſats 
fied with one's preſent condition; malevoltts 

DISCONTENTEDNESS, /. uneafines; 
the not being pleaſed or ſatisfied with on 
preſent condition; the not approving ah 
receiving a full ſatisfaction at the ſight ot d 
object. | 

DISCONTE'NTMENT, /. the fate of 
ing diſſatisfied, or uneaſy, _ 

Di5CON TI'NUANCE, /. want of uni 
or adbefion ; the ſaparation of the parts of 8) 
bady. Ceſſation ; intermiſſion ; or top, # 
plied to action. In Law, an interruption, “ 
the breaking off ſomething begun. 

DISCONTINUA'TION, /. the break!tf 
the continuity; breach of union, or ſe para 
of the parts of a thing. NN 

To DISCONTINUE, . 4. [afoul 
Fr.] to break off; to ſeparate j to loſe an 110 


put to 3 


DIS 


uſtom. ARively, to leave off; | 


BE 1: ivilege or c hires} 
WT lied prises action which is begun; to 


to ceaſe from any 


en CONTI ITY, /. want of coheſion ; 


| : n. 

9 be D, [diſcordia, Lat. ] a ſtate where- 
za cerſons mutually endeavour to hurt each 
| os and are loſt to all the tender ſentiment3 
4 v. humanity and benevolence; diſagreement, 
WS Figuratively, difference, contrariety, i VE 
(don of qualities. In Muſic, the _— 9 
two ſounds which are in themſelves diſagree - 
W ble, whether applied in ſucceſſion or con- 
W {:quenc:. If two ſimple notes, when ſounded 
together, make a mixture, or compound ſound, 
W «hich is diſagreeable to the ear, it 18 called a 
F- Ao bisco RD. n. [diſcords, Lat. ] to diſ- 
aree; to produce 2 nw dr and unpleaſing 
„ hen joined together. 

sc RDaNcE, or DISCO'RDANCY, 
, diſagreement 3 oppoſition ; inconſiſtency, 
DISCO'RDANT, @. [ diſcordans, Lat.] in- 
confſtent; diſ-greeing, or at variance with 
4 itſelf; oppoſite, or Contrary 3 not contormable 
o role. 5 

I DISCO'RDANTLY, ad. in ſuck a man- 
er as to be at variance, or inconſiſtent with 
elf. Not harmonizing or agreeing with 
each odher, applied to ſounds ; peeviſhly. 

= To DISCO'VER, v. a. | deccuvrir, Fr.] to 
WE make a thing ſeen by removing the covering 
WS hich concealed it from fight; to make known; 
eo find out ſomething unknown; to diſcloſe, or 
Wdring to light. ſomething which is ſecret, and 
endeavoured to be kept fo, | 
=_ DISCO'VERABLE, a. that which may be 
bound ovt either by application of the mind, 
er ſome of the external ſenſes ; apparent; ob- 
WE vious, 
== DISCO'VERER, /. one who finds out a 
ting, place, or poſition, not known before. 
= DISCO'VERER, /. the act of finding out 
a thing hidden; ſhewing any thing con- 
ealed or covered ; or revealing any thing 
eecret. 


f 


| 


i To DISCOU'NSEL, v. a. to diſſuade; to 
j 2 # aide from any vice, uadertaking, or per- 
e lon, 


DISCOUNT, F. a ſum allowed a perſon 
=. payment, before the bill or debt becomes 
ee, which is generally as much as the in- 
rest would amount to for the ſpace the bill 
Pas to run from the the time of payment, or 
Wet making that allowance. 
To DISCOUNT, v. a. to give a perſon 
Feady money for a bill before due, allowing 
ntereſt for the time which it has to run; to 
low, or abate a perſon a certain ſum for 
| — Payment, on the purchaſe of any com- 
To DISCOU'NTENANCE, ». 4. to dit. 
OUrage by cold tre cment, or indifference ; to 
e one's diſapprobation 7 


lldaels of behaviour, or by taking ſuch me. 


of any meaſure, by 


DIS 


thods as may defeat it. Figuratively, to abaſh, 
or put to ſſiame. 


DISCOU'NTENANCE, /. coldneſs, or in- 


difference of treatment and behaviour; un- 


friendly aſpect or regard. 

DISCOU'NTEN ANCER, ſ. one who diſ- 
courages by cold treatment, by an unfavour- 
able aſpect, or by want of warm and cordial 
affection. ; Res 

To DISCO RAGE, [ diftdraje] v. a. to 
diſhearten; to deprive of courage or vigour ; 
to deter from any attempt ; uſed with from, 
and 1mproperly with to, ; 
DISCOU"RAGER, [diftgrazer] ſ. one who 
damps, or checks the ceurage or vigour of 2 
perion ; one who deters, of trightens a perſon 
from an attempt. 

DISCOU'RAGEMENT, [ diffarajement] f. 
the act of frightening, or deterring a perſon from 
any aitempt, by repreſenting the dangers at- 
tending it, or by involving him in difficulties; 
any impediment or difficulty which renders a 
perſon unwilling to undertake or accomplith a 
deſign. 

DISCOU'RSE, {diftare] ſ. [diſceurs, Fr.] 
in Logic, an act or operation of the mind, 
whereby it proceeds from a thing known to 
one unknuwn, or from premiſes to conſe- 
quences z converſation or talk, wherein per- 
ſuns mutually convey their ideas or ſentiments 
to each other; fpeechz a treatiſe, or diffcr= 
tation written or uttered. 

To DygSCOU'RSE, { diftsrſe] v. a. to con- 
verſe, or talk with another; to treat a ſubje& 
in a ſolemn or ſet manner; to reaſon, or pro- 
ceed from propoſitions to their conſequences. 

' DISCOU'RSER, [difſt5rſer] g. a ſpeaker, 
or writer on any ſubject. 

DISCOU*RSIVE, [ diſks: ve] a. paſſing, or 
advancing from a known thing to an un- 
known, or from premiſes to conſequences x 
partaking of the nature of dialogue or conver= 
ſation, | 
DICOU'RTEOUS, {diftzrteous, or diſkire 
teous] a. void of civility, or complaiſance. 

DISCOU'RTESY, [| diſtsrreſy, or difkir teſy] 
an act of rudeneſs, diſreſpect, or incivility. 

DISCOU'RTEOUSLY, | iſtsrtecnfiy, or 
diſturtecuſly] ad. in an uncivil or rude man- 
ner. 

DI'SCOUS, 3. in Botany, applied to ſuck 
flowers as confiſt of many florets, forming a 
broad, plain, er flat ſurface, ſuch as the flos 

olis, &c. | 
q DISCRE'DIT, /, [dis and eredit, Fr. ] diſ- 
grace; ignominy; infamy; or that which in- 

volves a perſon in ſhame or infamy; the im- 

putation of a fault, which leſſens the fame of 

a perſon, and deprives him of the eſteem he 

enjoyed be fore. 

To DISCRE PIT, v. a. [dijcrediter, Fr. ] 
to deſtroy the reputation of a perſon or thing; 
to render a thing ſuſpicious which is believed 
to be true; to hinder a rumour from ipreading, 


dy he wing it te be falſe. 
| DIS- 


DIS 


- DISCREE'T, a. Cdiſcret, Fr. ] able to diſtin- 

Faiſh, and taking time to diſtinguiſh between 

things and their conſequences; acting with 
rudence and caution; modeſt; not forward. 

DISCREE'TLY. ad. prudently; cautiouſly 
in fuch a manner as ſhews deliberation and 
regard for the differences of things and their 
conſequences. 

D1iSCREE”TNESS, /. the quality of acting 
agreeable to the differences or nature of things; 
a conduct guided by deliberation and pru- 
dence. 

DISCRE'TE, a. [ diſcretus, Lat.] applied to 
evantity, that which is not continued or joined 
together; ſeparate; diſtinct. Applied to pro- 
poſitions, ſuch as contain truths or ſentiments 
ſet in contraſt to each other, and joined by a 
diſcreztive conjunction; as, “ I rejign my hfe, 
but not my benour, is a diſcrete propoſition. 
Diſcrete proportion is when the ratio between 
two pair of numbers, or quantities, is the 
ſame; but the proportion between all the four 
numbers is not the ſame. Thus 6:8:2:3: 4, 
the ratio between 6 and 8 is the ſame as that 
between 3 and 43 but 6 is not to 8 as 3 is to 
4; and therefore the proportion is not conti- 
nued between all the four numbers, as in the 
continued proportionals, 3: 6: : 12: 24. 

DISCRETION, /. [ cretie, Lat. ] prudent 
behaviour, arifing from a knowledge of, and 
acting agrecabie to, the difference of things. 
Figuratively, an uncontrouled power, or one 
which is to be limited by no conditions. 

DISCRETIONARY, | difkrebonaty] a. left 
to act without any other reſtraint or guide than 
a perſon's own prudence and diſcretion, 

DISCRE'TIVE PROPOSITIONS, f. in 
Logic, ere thoſe where various judgments are 
denotcd by the particles but, natwith/anding, &c. 
either expreſſed or underſtood 3 as, rravellers 
may change their climates, but nt their A . 
In Grammar, diſcretive conjunctions are ſuch as 
imply oppoſition ; as, not « man, but a beaſt, 

DISCRIYMINABLE, @. diſtinguiſhable by 
ſome outward marks. 

To DISCRI'MINATE, v. a. [diſcrimino, 
Lat.] to dit inguiſh, or mark with ſome note, 
which ſheus a difference ; to ſeparate, or ſelect 
6 different. 

DISCRUMINATENESS, q. diſtinction; 
or obvious difference, which renders a ſepara- 
won and diftinttion ay. 

DISCRIMINA'TION,f. r e 
the ſtate of a thing ſeparated from others, an 
diſtinguiſhed fur peculiar uſes ; diſtintion, or 
the method of teſtifying the conſciouſneſs a 
perſon has of the difference between certain 
things; the notes or marks which diſtinguiſh 
things from each other. | 

DISCRIMINATIVE, à. that which con- 
Aituces, or which has regard to the difference 
between things. 

DISCKI/MINGUS, a. [from diſcrimen, Lat.] 


full oft danyer. . 


DisCU MBENCY, ,. {diſcambens, Lat.] 1 


DIS 


poſture of lying along at meals, after the 
man manner, No. 
To DISCU'MBER, v. a. to dife 
free from any thing which is a 1 
ders a perſon from a free uſe of his lin: 
DISCU'RSILVE, a. [diſc»r/if, Fr. Jin 
tual motion or agitation, In Logic A 
| n 5 » Proce 
from things known to things unknown ag 
DISCU'RSIVELY, ad. in ſuch z 
as to deduce one thing from anothe 
r one that is known, 

8 ; SORY, a. from di: 
deducing things Angeln e 
2 argumentative. 

« S, ſ. [Lat. I in Antiaui 
ſhield Sad to Gl r, of ben 6 
and hong up in temples in commemoration of 
ſome great exploit. Likewiſe an infune; 
uſed by the Romans in their games, which : 
ſo variouſly deſcribed by different author; ti 
it is Not ealy to determine what it was; but 
— | RT opinion is, that it reſembled ow 
To DISCU'SS, . a. [diſcuſſum, Lit.) toe. 
amine; to get over, or explain a difficulty 
meditation or debate, In Surgery, to Ciſperl 
any humour or ſwelling, E 
DISCU'SSER, /. one who determines apa, 
or explains a difficulty. | | 
DISCU'SSION, /. the explaining a dil. 
ty; the examining into ſome knotty point a 
ſentiment. In Surgery, the removing er dl. 
perſion of any humour or ſwelling by intel. 
ble perſpiration. 
DISCU'SSIVE, @. having the power to dl. 
rſe any humour. | 
DISCU'TIENT, [ difiſoient] |. [diſuirn, 
Lat. ] in Phyſic, a medicine which opens tbe 
pores, attenuates the fluids, and diſpeties lu- 
mours, by inſenfible perſpiration, or otherwiſe 
To DISDA'IN, v. 4. | dedaigner, Ft.] un. 
je& with ſcorn; to refuſe, or decline with d. 
horrence, as unworthy one's character. 
DISDA'IN, ſ. contempt, as unworthy df 
one's choice; abhorrence; or contemptuous + 
anger and indignation. SynoN. Haughin 
is ſe!dom ſeen but in perſons of weak unter. 
ſanding, and thoſe who have had a bad eve 
cation. There is a ſort of vain people ubs 
look upon diſdain as a perſonal accomplib · 
ment; and who uſe it on all occaſions 8 4 
teſt of the merit they pretend to. 5p 
DISDA'INFUL, @. abounding with indy 
nation; haughty ; ſcornful, 
-DISDAINFULLY, ad. in a contemptuol 
manner; with proud or haughty ſcorn. 
DISDA'INFULNESS, /. a contemp! Pn, 
ceeding from a mean opinion of a perſes d 
thing, including haughtineſs and pride. 141 
DISEA'SE, [dizeeze] J. the Rate of 211i! l 
body herein it is prevented from the exert 
of any of its functions, whether. vital, "= 
or animal, attended with a (ſenſation oft 
exfinefs, In Botany, the fate „ 


nbage, & 
Cad, ur big. 


r, ora ting 


wherein it is rendered incapable of ae 


h a manner 


„ MH 8A}. - os 


— 


—- 


DIS 


for which is was formed, 


ſes 
the ſeveral Purpo ſuch as the plague, fever, 


Synon. Diſeaſes, 
&c, are 
more than the ſword. 
are generally infectious. 


Diſftempers among cattle 
Divine Diſpleaſure 


among men and beaſts. 


To DISEA'SE, 
the 
its fundions uneaſy, 
ith pain. 
es ASEKDNEss, dixecxedneſt, ] . a ſtate 
* ſuch functions as are neceſſary to 
health and life, and for which their frame 
ſeems to have been intended, 

To DISEMBA/RK, v. a. to carry from a 
ſhip or other veſſel to land, Neuterly, to go 


W on ſhore from a ſhip. 


or impracticable; to af- 


1. DISEMBO'/GUE, [diſemb?ig] v. a. to 
diſcharge at its mouth into the ſea, applied to 
rivers. Neuterly, to flow. Among Mariners, 
to go out of a river, ſtreight's mouth, or gulf, 
Into the main ocean, applied to a ſhip, 

- DISEMBO'WELLED, part. taken from 
the bowels. 

To DISEMBRO/IL, v. a. [ debroviller, Fr. | 
to free from confuſion, diſorder, perplexity, or 
from quarrels which occaſion public com- 
notions, 

To DISENA'/BLE, v. a. to deprive of 
power; to weaken, or render a perſon unable 
o perform an undertaking. See DISABLE. 
To DISENCHA NT, v. a. to free from the 
dower of any ſpell, charm, or enchantment ; 
0 free from infatuation. 

To DISENCU/MBER, vp. a. to free from 
ny thing which hinders a perſon from exer- 
Wilng the powers of his underſtanding or body, 
nd oppreſſes him with a ſenſation of burthen- 
omeneſs or uneaſineſs; to free from any hin- 
ance or obſtruction. 


—— LA LAM _—— —- — —yLv—̃ — 


j  DISENCU'MBRANCE, /. freedom from 
1 indrance, perplexity, or uneaſineſs, owing 
0 o any thing which , prevents a perſon from 
. xerciſing his ſtrength, or the faculty of his 
jo ind, freely, 

0 Io DISENGA'GE, v. a. to ſeparate from 
. thing which is joined to a thing; to ſe- 


rate from any thing which is an incum- 
rance; to clear from impediments or ob- 
ruftions ; to withdraw, or divert the mind 
rom any thing which powerfully attracts its 
ttention or affection. Neuterly, to ſet our- 
'ves free from. “We may diſengage from 
e world by degrees.“ Collier, 

DISENG A'GED, 4. at leiſure z not fixed 
® any particular object, or obliged to attend 
ly particular perſon. 

DISENG A'GEMENT, FJ. releaſe or free- 
lem from any obligation, attendance, or affec- 
om which influences the mind. 

To DISENTANGLE, v. a. to ſet free 


ſometimes ſo epidemical as to lay waſte 


hath often ſhewn itſelf by a general ſickneſs 


[dize&ze] v. a. to affect 
body ſo as to rencer the exerciſe of any of 


an animal is rendered incapable of 


DISEMBO/DIED, «. ftripped or diveſted of 


DIS 
from an obſtacle or impediment which ' hinders 
the mind or body from a proper uſe of their 
reſpective powers and abilities. Figuratively, 
to free from perplexity. 

To DISENTHRO/NE, v. a. to depoſe ; or 
drive from the throne. | 

To DISENTRA/NCE, v. a. to free from 
a trance; to raiſe from a ſwoon. _ 

To DISESPOU'>E, | diſeſpoize| v. a. to 
break a marriage-contrat; to marry to one 
after being contracted to another. 

DISESTEEM, /. want of eſteem; a light; 
loſs of credit or eſteem; ſomething leſs than 
contempt. | 

To DISESTEE/M, v. 4. to regard ſlight- 
ingly z to conſider in a light which leſſens 
eſteem or approbation, but does not riſe to 
contempt. | 
- DISFA/VOUR, Ff. a circumſtance which 
impedes or hinders an undertaking ; want of 
countenance, or ſuch a concurrence as may 
render a deſign ſucceſsful ; a ſtate wherein a 
perſon meets with no encouragement or aſſiſt- 
ance from another; want of beauty, or ſuch 
lymmetry of features as may render a perſon 
agreeable, e 
To DISFA'VOUR, v. a. to diſcountenance, 
or hinder a deſign from taking effect for want 
of aſſiſtance or encouragement ;z to withdraw 
kindneſs from a perſon. 

DISFIGUR &A'TION, /. the act of ſpoiling 
the form of a thing or perſcn, or rendering 
them ugly or diſagreeable z the ſtate of a thing 
whoſe natural form and beauty is ſpoiled. Fi- 
guratively, deformity, 

To DISFI/GURE, v. a. to change an 
thing to a worſe form; to render a thing le 
beautiful, or leſs agreeable. 
DISFYUGUREMENT, F. change from 
beauty to uglineſs, or from a pleaſing form to 
one which is leſs ſo. | ; 
To DISFRANCHISE, v. a. to deprive 2 
place of its charter, privileges, or immunities z 
or to deprive a perſon of his freedom as a 
citizen, 

DISFRANCHISEMENT, / the act of 
depriving a perſon or place of privileges or im- 
munities. 

To DISGO/RGE, v. a. | degorger, Fr.] to 
vomit, or diſcharge by the mouth, Figuratively, 
to diſcharge or pour out with violence. 
DISGRA'CE, /. | diſgrace, Fr. |] ſhame ; in- 
famy ; a ſtate wherein a perſon or thing has loſt 
its honour, eſteem, and thoſe qualities which 
rendered it worthy of reſpect; the ſtate of a 
perſon who is out of favour. Sy NON. He who 
has the folly or the misfortune to do any thing 
diſgraceful, ſhould be very careful not to give 
himſelf any unbecoming airs. When we have 
been guilty of any thing - ſcandalous, the beſt 
thing we can do is to hide ourſelves entirely 
from the eyes f the world. 

To DISG RACE, v. à. to deprive of honour, 
eſteem, or high employment. 


4. fal ef diſondur 
b | or 


5 


218 


er thoſe cireumſtances and qualities which 
make a perſon an object of reproach. 
DISGRA'CEFULNESS, /. ſhamefulneſs. 


DISGRA'/CEFULLY, ad. in ſuch a man- 
ner as muſt ſubject a perſon to diſhonour, orderly manner. 
. DISHO'NFST, a. void of honeſty. 


Dame, or reoroach, 
DISGRA'CER, ,, one who deprives an- 
ether of fome honourable employment; one 


who expoſes another to ſhame, diſhonour, and | 


oach. 

To DISGUISE [&/2uize] v. a. [degw fer, 
Fr.] to conceal a perton by means of ſome 
ſtrange dre. Figuratively, to difſemble, or 
eenceal by a falfe appearance; to disfigure or 
ehange the forny of a thing; to intomicate and 
tender unſeemly by drinking. 

DISGUPSE, [difguzze] f. a dreſs made 
ufe of to clude the notice of thoſe we are ac- 
quainted with, or to conceal a perſon ; 2 
falſe appearance made uſe of to cover or con- 
ecal ſome deſign. SY NON. In order to maſk 
i is neceſfary to cover the face with a falſe 
viſage; but to du ſe, it is ſufficient to change 
the common appearance. We maſk ourſelves 
to go to 2 ball; we difruiſe ourſelves to 
bring about an intrigue. 

Diss SER, [diſgrizer] ,, one who al- 
ters the natural appearance of a perſon; on- 


who maſks or conceals his real deſrgns under 


ſome falſe and fpecious appearance, 


DISGU'ST, J f[degout, Fr. ] an averſion 
ariſing from the difagreeableneſs of a thing 


o the palate; diſtaſte; diſpleaſure, ariſing | 


from ſome difapreeable action or behaviour. 

To DISGU'ST, v. a. [degouter, Fr.} to 
raife an averſion or nauſcoulneſs in the ſto- 
mach by a diſcgreeable raſte; to raiſe an 
averſton or diſlike by fome diſagreeable or 
offenſive action. 

DISGU/STFUL, a. abounding with fueh 
gualities as produce averſwn or diffike. 

DIS H. F [/. Sax.] a broad ſhallow eſ- 

fel with a rim, either of ſffver, pewter, gold, 
or china or carthen ware, uſed for holding 
and _— joints, or other victuals, to table, 
and differing from a plate in ſize. Figura- 
tively, the meat or victuals placed in a diſh. 

To DISH, v. a, to ſerve meat up ele- 
gantly, or place it in a diſh, To diſb out, to 
adorn, deck, or ſet off; a low phraſe. Prov, 
He claps his diſh at a wrong man's door.— 


4 will mot make my diſb- clout my table- 
cloth. | 


. DISHABULLE, |. {defbebille, Fr. ] an un- 


greſs; a looſe and negligent dreſs. 


DISH ALLE, . loofety and negli- 
gently dre ſſed. 


To DISHE ARTEN, fdiſ arten] v. a. 


to deprive a perſon of courage and alacrity; 
to xerrify ; to make a perſon tmagine a thing 


£5 be impraQticable, or that ſome approach- | 


” Ing evil is unavoidable. 


- DISHE'RISON, / the act of deberrisg a 
perſon from an inheritance. 


to fpread hair in a leofe, neglige 


DIS 
from fucceeding to an inheritance. 


off from an inheritance, + to en 
To DISHETVEL, v. a. ¶dechevele Fry 


dulent ; or inconftent with jultice — 
ratively, reproachful or ſnameful. 8 
DISH O'NESTLY, ad. in ſuch 2 wan 
ner as is inconſiſtent with honour ang hos 
neſty, 

D4SHON ESTY, J want of prodity; the 
aft of doing any-thing to cheat or defrag 


another of his property; uncha(! 
lewdneſs. tht l : : r * 


|; DISHO'NOUR, / that which afecy ; 
perfon with diſgrace. Figuratively, reproach 
which deprives a perſon of reputation, * 
To DISHO'NOUR, v. 2. to bring to 
ſhame; to diſgrace ; to blaſt the charaber of 
a perſon; to violate a perſon's ebaſtity, to 
treat with indignity. | ; 
' DISHO*NOURABLE, 6. void of we. 
ſpect, reverence, or eſtcem ; ſhameful ; g. 
proachſul. | 
\ DISHO'NOURER, , one who treats a 
. perſon with indignity ; one who violates the 
chaſtity of a female. 
DISINCLINA*TION, F want of a+ 
tion; want of propenſity. | 
{ To DISINCLUNE, v. 4. to kfzn one's 
affections for a thing or perſon, 
 DISINGENUITY, f unfairneſs; log 
and mean artifice. 
' DISINGE*NUOUS, 3. not of an open 
and frank diſpoſition; mean; fy; cut 
ning or ſubtle. 
DISINGE/NUOUSLY, ad. in an uofiir, 
(fy, or crafty manner. 
'* DISINGE/'NUOUSNESS, F.  behaviow 
wherein a perſon endeavours to ſecure his 
ends by ceaccaling his deſigns, aud ufig lov 
craft and mean fubterfuges in order to 3G 
'compliſh them. 
DISINHE/RISON, See D1$#8810% 
To DISINHE/RIT, v. 4. to cut off from 
a right to, or deprive of, an inheritanee.. 
Te D TER, v. 4. to take 2 
out of a Have. Figuratively, to diſcorer 
ſomething concealed by ſome covering t 
impediment. | 
' DISINTERE/SSED. See Dis- 
RESTED. er 
DISUNTEREST, / that which 2 
trary to a perſon's ſucceſs or proſperity: 
diſadvantage or fofs. Fndifference to, 0 
regard of, profit or private advantags. 


” = 1 


5 


ied # 


| DISI'NTERFSTED, a. not influence!?f 


any views of private Jucre or advantage 
ſuperior to any felfſh motives. 

To DISJOIN, v. 4. L % 5 
ſeparate or divide things united ; 1 yr F 
To DISJOINT, v. 4. to tour 
joiot; to ſeparate things at the plz 


To DISHE/RIT, v. . to debar » perſon 


8 


| 40 
they ate cemeated or joined ay” 


nt, and di- 


r 


a. V 


earve or cut in piec 


Neuterly, to fall aſunder, or in 


| diated flowers, compoſed of ſeveral florets 


| alienated affection. 


look on as improper, or faulty. To ſhew 
| diſgult or diſeſteem. 


| ſon or thing. 


odedient, or rebellious manner. 


+» as 


: ke incoherent; to 
from each other ; to ma 
ection of words or ſentences. 
deſtroy the conn ba i 
INCTION, ſ. [ disjunttio, Lat. ] ſepa- 
4 the act of dividing things or perſons. 
DISJU'NCTIVE, 4. [ digjanttivus, Lat.] 
diſuniting; not proper for union. In Gram- 
mar, applied to ſuch particles as denote a 
ſeparation or contraſt ; ** I love him or I fear 
him :“ the word or, is a disjunctive conjunc- 
tion, In Logic, applied to ſuch propoſitions 
whoſe parts are oppoſed to each other by diſ- 
unctive particles, thus : © Quantity is either 
wry breadth, or depth.” pe. 
DIS]JU!NCTIVELY, ad, diſtinctly; ſe- 
parately. ; 
DISK, / [diſcus, Lat.] in Aſtronomy, the 
appearance of the body of the ſun or planets, 
which is divided by aſtronomers into twelve 
parts, In Optics, the magnitude of the glaſs 
of a teleſcope, or the width of its aperture, 
In Botany, the central or middle part of ra- 


laced perpendicularly, and ſometimes called 
the — 4 baſon. A quoit, uſed by the an- 
cients, See Discus. 

DISKI'NDNESS, ſ. want of kindneſs, af- 
fection, or benevolence ; an act whereby a 
thing or perſon receives damage or detriment, 
and is ſuppoſed to be derived from ill- will, or 


DISLIKE, /. want of approbation or 
eſteem, ſhewed by a perſon's behaviour and 
actions. | 

To DISLVKE, v. a. to diſapprove ; to 


To DISLVKEN, v. a. to change the ap- 
pearance of a thing, or make it look different 
from what is was before. 

DISLI/KENESS, / the quality which 
makes a thing appcar different to what it was 
before; the quality which makes a difference 
between things. 


DISLUKER, /. one who diſapproves a per- 


ToDVSLOCATE, v. a. [dis and locus, Lat.] 
to put out of its proper place; to disjoint. 

DISLOCA/TION, J. the act of putting 
things out of their proper places ; the ftate 
of a thing put out of its proper place. In 
Surgery, a joint put out, or the forcing a 
bone from its ſocket ; aluxation. 

To DISLO/DGE, v. a, to remove from a 
place or ſettlement by . force; to drive an 
enemy from a poſt; to remove an army to 
other quarters, Neuterly, to decamp, or go 
1 Y place. 

i AL, a. [deſlo . 
diſobedient to a * 2 Wen 

DISLOY!ALLY, ad. in a faithleſs, diſ- 


es, by ſeparating the joints 


DIS 


DVSMAL, [4izmal,] a. [dies malus, Lat, 
an evil day] that which affects the mind with 
horror; melancholy; gloomy; ſorrowful, 

DUSMALLY, Taizmally ad. in ſuch a 
manner as to excite horror, ſorrow, or me- 
lancholy; with a ſorrowful or horrid appear- 
ance, 

DIVSMALNESS, [dizmalneſs] . the qua- 
lity which excites horror, melancholy, or 
ſorrow ; the ſtate or appearance of a perſon or 
thing which communicates the idea of ſomes 
thing horrid, or ſorrowful, | 

To DISMA'NTLE, v. a. to ſtrip a per- 
ſon of any dreſs which ſerved him as an or- 
nament, or defence; to ſmooth ; to unfold ; 
to deſtroy; to deſtroy the outworks or de- 
fences of a place; to break down or deſtroy 
any thing external, 

To DISMA'SK, v. a. to pull off a maſk ; 
to uncover. 

To DISMA'Y, v. a. [deſmayar, Span. ] to 
diſcourage, or diſhearten with fear. 

DISMAY, / [deſmayo, Span.] loſs of 
courage, occaſioned by ſome frightful object 
or apprehenſion. 

DISMA'/YEDNESS, /. the ſtate of mind 
ariſing from the fight of ſome frightful ob- 
ject, or the apprehenſion of ſome danger. 

DUVSME, /. due, Fr.] a tenth; the 
tenth part; tythe. 

To DISME'/MBER, v. a. to divide one 
member from another; to cut or tear to 

ieces. 

To DISM ISS, v. a. [diſmifſus, Lat. ] to 
ſend away; to diſcharge from attendance; to 
give leave to depart; to diſcharge from ſer- 
vice, or from an employment, | 
DIS MISSION, /. [4:/mifio, Lat. ] the act 
of ſending away; an honourable diſcharge 
from an office; deprivation z or the being 
turned out of any polt or office, 

To DISMO'RI' GAGE, v. a. to redeem 
from or clear a mortgage by paying the mo» 
ney lent on any lands or eſtate, 

To DISMOU'NT, v. a. [demonter, Fre] 
to unhorſe; to loſe any preferment, or poſt o 
honour; to diſlodge or force cannon from their. 
carriages. Neuterly, to alight from an horſe 3 
to deſcend from an eminence or high place. 

DISOBE/DIENCE, /, a wilful acting con- 
trary to the commands or prohibitions of a 
ſuperior, 7 

DISOBE/DIENT, part. or a, guilty of 
acting contrary to the laws, or the commands 
of a ſuperior, | \ 

To DISOBE'Y, v. 3. to act contrary to 
the will or commands of a ſuperior ; to break 
the laws, by doing ſomething which is for- 
bidden, or refuſing to do ſomething that is 
commanded, | 

DISOBLIGA'TION, ſ. an act which alie- 
nates the affections of a perſon, or changes a 
friend into an enemy; an act which ons 
diſpuſt or diſlike, : 


DISLOy! | ** 
foverign, ALTY, [, wang of hdelity.to g 


. To DISQBLIGE, (pron, diſobleeje] v. 4. 
"BBY - --- to 


(== » — ———_— >- 


*- 44, 


ſiſtent with law or virtue, applied to morals. In 


tions. 


abroad. 


DIS 


DIS 


to do ſomething which offends another ; to] gie, things ſo unlike, that they eindot by 


diſpleaſe. 

DISOBLI GING, part. or 4. uspleaſing; 
void af thoſe qualities which attract friend- 
ſhip ; offenſrve. 

DISOBLUGINGLY, ad. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to diſpleaſe. 

a a . readineſs to diſ- 

caſe, 7 
i DISO/RBED, part. caſt from its proper 
orbit or path, within which it performs its 
revolutions. 

DISO'RDER, / [deforare, Fr.] want cf 
method, or regular diſtribution; tumult, or 
confuſon; breach or violation of laws; diſeaſe, | 
generally vſed for ſome ſlight diſeaſe ; diſ- 
compoſure of mind, arifing from the turbu- 
lence of the paſſions. 

To DISORDER, v. a. to throw into con- 
fuſion ; to deſtroy the reguiar diſtribution of 
a thing; to ruffle, or confuſe; to make ſick, 
or affect with ſome light diſeaſe; to diſ- 
compoſe. 

DISO RDERED, part. not complying with 
law or order, applied to the morals. Indif. 
poſed, or affetted with a flight diſeaſe, ap- 
plied to the body. Confufed, tumultuous, 
or rebellious, applied to ftates. Rumpled, ap- 
plied to dreſs. 

DISORDERLY, ad. in a manner incon- 


an irregular or tumultuous manner, applied to 
the motion of the animal ſpirits or fluids, Ina 
manner wanting method, applied to the placing 
of things, to the diſtribution of ideas, or the ar- 
rangement of arguments in learned produc- 


DISORDERLY, 32. acting inconſiſtent 
with {aw or virtue; confuſed, or not regularly 

laced ; tumultuous. 

DISO'RDINATE, 3. not living by the 
rules of virtue. 

DISV/RDINATELY, 2d. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to exceed the bounds of temperance, or 
to tranſgreſs the rules of morality, 

To DISO/WN, v. a. to renounce; to deny. 

To DISPA/ND, v. 3. to diſplay ; to ſet 


or difference of qualities; di 


compared together, 


DISPARITY, /. [6i/par, Lat.) oppoliin 


whether it reſpect rank or excellence fr. 
z 


likenefs ; diflimilitude, 
To DISPART, v. a: to divide; 
ſeparate ; — break. * #9; ty 
DISP A*SSION, /. freedom 
ſions or H—__ the mind. _ the pl 
DISPA'SSLONATE, a. free from 
turbulence of anger, or other paſſions: cal 
cool, and temperate, Ker 
To DISPA'TCH, v. a. 
ſend a perſon or thin „ 1. Nele 
tively, to ſend out of the world by 2 — 
1 : ella to perform buſineſs — 
or expeditionſly ; to conclude a 
afar with — . 
DISPA'TCH, FJ. quickneſs or expedit 
in — Ip, een 7 
nagement. meſſage, or m i 
haſte; an expreſs, 15 age fuck 
DISPA'TCHFUL, @.' full of haſte, er- 
pedition, or quickneſs in the performance of 
bulineſs, | 
To DISPE'L, v. a. [diſpello, Lat.] to df. 
perſe; to clear away any obſtruction by ſeats 
tering or diſſipating it, 
DISPE'NSARY, /. the place where ne. 
dicines are fold, and phyſicians bills aremade 
up, at a low price, for the benefit of the poor; 
a book containing forms or receipts for mak- 
ing medicines. 
DISPENSA/TION, /. [dſpenſatio, Lu] 
the act of diſtributing to ſeveral things or 
parts ; the &conomy obſerved by Providence 
in governing particular ſtates, or in the gene- 
ral diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments 
to all mankind; a permiſſion to do ſomethin 
contrary to the laws; or a relaxation and 
penſion of their force for a certain time, or 
on a peculiar occaſion, 
- DISPENSA'/TOR, /. [diſpenſatir, La.) 
one employed in diſtributiag. 
DISPE/NSATORY, /. a book containing 
the forms or receipts by which medicines art 
made, See D1SPENSARY, 


the 


To DISPA RAGE, v. 6. [d ſpar, Lat.] to 


To DISPE/NSE, v. a. [ diſpenſer, Fr.] to 


match with a perſon or thing which is not e- diſtribute, or give among ſeveral perſons; to 


qual; todiſgrace, by joining a thing of ſuperior 


excellence with one below it; to diſgrace or 


$njure by compariſon with ſomething of leſs 
value; to treat with contempt and diſhonour ; 
to expoſe ; to blame, cenſure, or reproach. 
DISPA'RAGEMENT, /. diſgrace or diſ- 
honour done to a perſon or thing, by compar- 
ing them with ſomething of inferior excel- 
lence and dignity ; diſgrace ; diſhonour ; or 
reproach. 
DISPA'RAGER, ſ one who treatsa perſon 
or thing with indignity, and endeavoursto lef- 


ſen their value by comparing or uniting them 
with ſomething of leſ. value, or below them. 


Dis ARA TS. /. (diſparate, Lat. Jun Lo- 


excuſe from a duty. . 

DISPE NSE. /. excuſe; diſpenſation. 

DISPE/NSER, /, one who diſtributes, 

' To DISPE/OPLE, [diſpeeþ/e] v. a. to be · 

prive a country of its inhabitants. 
DISPE'OPLER, de J. one who 

deprives a country of its iobabitants. 

To DISPE/RSE, v. 4. [diſperſ#s, Lat. u 
ſeattet; to drive to different parts; to 2 
a body of men or multitude, SY Non, 0 
diſperſe is always voluntary ; to ſeater 1 
frequently involuntary, When 3 family 
children are come to p — 2 e 
generally diſperſe themſelves into 
k is almol /e poſſibl to carry 4 bly 


f 


w . 82 © 


Carving, to cut up a crane, 


thing to view, in order to diſcover its beau- 


3 expanded or ſtretched out. 


DIS 


hay from one place to another without ſcat-: 


ine ſome of it. 

e spERSEDL v. 
ner; ſeparately. 0 1 | 
DISPERSEDNESS, Je the ſtate of things 

or perſons which are divided or ſeparated. 
DISPE/RSER, /. one who 1 abroad 
akes public, by communicating to many, 
 ISPE/RSION, . {diſperſio, Lat. | the act 
of ſcattering or ſpreading; the ſtate ot perſons 
which were once united, but are divided or 

arated from each other. : 

To DISPV/RIT, v. 4. to ſtrike with fear; 
or to repreſs the courage of a perſon by ſome 
menace, or ill treatment; to exhauſt the ſpi- 


fits, or deprive a perſon of his natural alacrity | 


ad. in a ſeparate man- 


vigour. 3 
PIT EDN Ess, ſ. want of alacrity, 
vigour, or vivacity. 

To DISPLA'CE, v. 3. to put out of a 
to remove from one place to another; 
to remove or aboliſh, in order 
ſome other perſon or thing in 


place; 
to ſuperſede; 
to introduce 


che room. 5 

DISPLA/CENCY, /. { diſplicentia, Lat. Jac- 
tions or behaviour which occaſion diſpleaſure, 
diſguſt, or any thing diſpleaſing. 

To DISPLA'NT, v. a. to remove a plant 
to ſome other place, Figuratively, to drive a 
people away from a ſettlement. 

To DISPLA'Y, v. a. [deſployer, Fr.] to 
ſpread abroad or wide; to ſhew to the light, 
or to the underſtanding; to explain a thing 
minutely; to ſet oftentatiouſly to view, In 
e. 

DISPLA'Y, /. the act of exhibiting a 


| 


tics and excellencies, 
| A in Heraldry, applied 
to a bird in an erect poſture, with its wings 


DISPLE/ASANT, | diſplezant] a, diſa- 
greeable, or offenſive to the ſenſes. 

To DISPLE'ASE, [diſplecze] v. a. to 
offend, or make angry; to do a thing which 
will raife the ill will of a perſon, or forfeit his 
eſteem, To diſguſt, or raiſe an averſion, ap- 
plicd to the ſenſes, | 

DISPLE'ASINGNESS, [d:/pleezingneſs] / 
the quality of creating ad len bang All 
grecable either to the ſenſes or judgment. 

DISPI.EASURE, Cd ſplture] f. a difa- 
dreeable ſenſation; uneaſineſs, or pain; that 
| Which will offend a perſon; anger proceeding 

from ſome offence given, or from ſomething 
which was diſagreeable; a ſtate of diſgrace, 


Were a perſon has loſt the favour of ano. 


To DISPLO/DE, v. a. d Lat 
vent or diſcharge with a. { diſplodo, Lat.] to 


a loud noiſe. 
„ play; ſport; paſtime; di- 


DISPO/SAL [diſps | 
2 ».[41ſpozal| /. the act of re- 
zulatin any thing; . diſpenſa- 


DIS 


government, including implicit ſubmiſſion to 
authority. 
To DiSPO'SE, [diſp6ze] v. a.[ diſpoſer, Fr.] 
to N or apply to any uſe; to beſtow or 
give ; to ſpend, or lay out money; to turn to 
any particular end; to adopt, fit, or form for 
any purpoſe; to influence the mind; to regu- 
late, or adjuſt; to place in any condition ; to 
ſe}l ; to get rid of. 95 
DISPO/SER, [ diſpò zer] /. a perſon who 
has the management of any affair or money ; 
he that gives, beſtows, or regulates ; a direc- 
tor; one who diſtributes without controul, 
and in an arbitrary manner. 
DISPOSVTION, | diſpoziſhonſ /. [ diſpoſitio, 
Lat.] a regular arrangement, diſtribution, or 


| 


| order of the parts of a thing, or ſyſlem, which 


diſcovers art, method, and prudence; natural 
fitneſs, or tendency; propenſity, bent, or 
temper of the mind; affections of kindneſs or 
ill-will. Applied to the mind, hen the power 
and ability of doing any thing is forward: 
and ready on every occalien to break into 
action. . i 

To DISPOSSE'SS, [ diſpoze/5] v. a. to turn 
a perſon out of a place which he is mafter 
of, | 

DISPRA'ISE, [ diſpraize] ſ. blame, or 
the act of finding fault ; cenſure ; reproach. 

To DISPRA'ISE, [ di/prdize] v. a. to 
blame; to find fault with; to cenſure. 

DISPRA'ISER, 6 . one who 
blames, or finds fault. 

 DISPRA'ISINGLY, [&dſpraizingly] ad. 
with blame, or cenſure. 

To DISPRE/AD, re v. 4. to ſpread 
abroad ; to ſpread different ways. 

DISPRO'/OF, / confutation ; or the prov- 
ing a thing to be falſe. 

DISPRO FIT, / loſs ; damage; that by 
which a thing is rendered leſs valuable, or a 
perſon receives loſs. 

DISPROPO/RTION, ſ. the diſagreement 
between the quality or quantity of different 
things, or the parts of the ſame thing. 

To DISPROPO'RTION, v. a. to join 
things which do not ſuit, or diſagree with 
each other in quantity or quality. | 

DISPROPO'RTIONABLE, a. diſagree- 
ing in quantity; not well ſuited, or propor- 
tioned ro ſomething elſe. 

DISPROPO'RTIONABLENESS, ſ. the 
want of agreement, with reſpect to quantity, 
ſize, or ſymmetry. 

DISPROPO'RTIONAL, a. unſvitable, 
or diſagreeing in quantity, quality, or value, 
with ſomething elſe. 

DISPROPO'RTIONATE, «. diſagreeing 
in quality or value with ſomething elſe ; 
wanting ſymmetry. 

DISPROPO'RFIONATELY, ad. want- 
ing ſymmetry. 

To DISPRO'VE, 
fute an aſſertion ; to 


. v. a. to con- 
ew a thing or practice 


tion ; the richt of beſtowing ; management; 


ons incouliftcat with truth, law, or morality. 
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« 


DIS 


eo do ſomething which offends another ; to 
diſpleaſe. 

DISOBLI GING, part. or 6, uspleaſing; 
void af thoſe qualities which attract friend- 
ſhip ; offenſive. 

DISOBLUGINGLY, ad. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to diſpleaſe. 

EN INN ORE, [. readineſs to diſ- 
caſe, 
N DISO/RBED, part. caft from its proper 
orbit or path, within which it performs its | 
revolutions. 

DISO'RDER, / [defordre, Fr.] want cf 
method, or regular diſtribution; tumult, or 
confuſon; breach or violation of laws; diſeaſe, | 
generally uſed for ſome flight diſeaſe ; diſ- 
compoſure of mind, arifing from the turbu- 
lence of the paſſions. 

To DISORDER, v. a. to throw into con- 
fuſion ; to deſtroy the reguiar diſtribution of 
a thing; to ruffle, or confuſe; to make ſick, 
or affect with ſome ſlight diſeaſe; to dif- 
compoſe, 

DISY/RDERED, part. not complying with 
law or order, applied to the morals. Indif. 
poſed, or affected with a flight diſeaſe, ap- 
plied to the body. Confutfed, tumultuous, 
or rebellious, applied to ſtates, Rumpled, ap- 
plied to dreſs. | 

DISORDERLY, ad. in a manner incon- 
ſiſtent with law or virtue, applied to morals. In 
an irregular or tumultuous manner, applied to 
the motion of the animal ſpirits or fluids. Ina 
manner wanting method, applied to the placing 
of things, tothe diſtribution of ideas, or the ar- 
rangement of arguments in learned produc- 
tions. 

DISORDERLY, 3. acting inconfiſtent 
with law or virtue; confuſed, or not regularly 

laced ; tumul:uous. 

DISO'RDINATE, 9. not living by the 
rules of virtue. | 

DISV/RDINATELY, ad. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to exceed the bounds of temperance, or 
to tranſgreſs the rules of morality, 

To DISO/WN, v. 4. to renounce; to deny. 

To DISPA/ND, v. 3. to diſplay ; to ſet 
' abroad. 


DIS 


gie, things ſo unlike, that they eltnot by 


compared together, 
DISPARITY, /. [ 
or difference of qualities; difference 


whether it reſpect rank or excellence et 
z 


likenefs ; diſſimilitude. 

To DISPA/RT, v. a: to divide; 
ſeparate ; — break. un 

DISP A'SSION, /. freedom 
frons or afections of the mind. "_ the puſs 

DISPA'SSLONATE, 4. free from 
turbulence of anger, or other the 
cool, and temperate | 2 calm, 

To DISPA'TCH, v. a. [de 
ſend a perſon or thing _ el . . 
tively, to ſend out of the world by a — 
_ to 4 to perform buſineſs — 

or expeditionſly ; to conclude x 
air aith — v4 nn 

DlI SPA“ T CH, F. quickneſs or ex des; 
in n gau * 
nagement. meſſage, or m ; 
haſte; an expreſs. ow elkenger fat 

DISPA'TCHFUL, 2. full of haſte, ex- 
pedition, or quickneſs in the performance of 
buſineſs, 

To DISPEL, v. a. [diſpells, Lat.] to dif. 
perſe; to clear away any obſtruction by ſcat · 
tering or diſſipating it. 

DISPE/'NSARY, /. the place where ne 
dicines are fold, and phyſicians bills aremade 
up, at a low price, for the benefit of the poor; 
a book containing forms or receipts for mak- 
ing medicines, | 

DISPENSA'TION, /. [diſpenſatio, Lat 
the act of diſtributing to ſeveral things or 
parts ; the &conomy obſerved by Providence 
in governing particular ſtates, or in the gene- 
ral diſtribution of rewards and puniſtments 
to all mankind; a permiſſion to do ſomethin 
contrary to the laws; or a relaxation and ſ 
penſion of their force for a certaia time, or 
on a peculiar occaſion. 

- DISPENSA'/TOR, . [diſpenſatir, Lat.] 


| one employed in diſtributiag, 


DISPE'NSATORY, /. a book containing 
the forms or receipts by which medicines art 
made, See DiSPENSARY, 


To DISPARAGE, v. 6. [diſper, Lat.] to 
match with a perſon or thing which is not e- 
qual; todiſgrace, by joining a thing of ſuperior 
excellence with one below it; to diſgrace or 
injure by compariſon with ſomething of leſs 
value; to treat with contempt and diſhonour ; 
to expoſe ; to blame, cenſure, or reproach. 

DISPA'RAGEMENT, /. diſgrace or diſ- 
honour done to a perſon or thing, by compar- 
ing them with ſomething of inferior excel- 
lence and dignity ; diſgrace ; diſhonour ; or 
reproach. | | 

DISPA'RAGER, /. one who treats a perſon 
or thing with indignity, and endeavoursto lef- 
| ſen their value by comparing or uniting them 

with ſomething of leſ. value, or below them. 


Dis ARA TES. / (diſparate, Lat. I ia Lo- 


To DISPE NSE, v. a. [ diſpenſer, Fr.] to 
diſtribute, or give among ſeveral perſons; to 
excuſe from a duty. | 
DISPE/NSE, /. excuſe; diſpenſation, 

| DISPE'/NSER, /. one who diſtributes. 

' To DISPE/OPLE, [diſpeeþle] v. a. to (ts 

{prive a country of its inhabitants. 
DISPE'OPLER, nde ſ. one who 

deprives a country of its iobabitants. 

To DISPE/RSE, v. @,.[dperſu, La. u 
ſcatter; to drive to different parts; to ſeparate 
a body of men or multitude, SY u n, To 
diſperſe is always voluntary ; to ſeatter 4 
frequently involuntary, / When +a family 
children arc come to years of maturity, = 
generally diſperſe themſelves into * 
It is almoſt imyoſſible to carry 4 17 


} 


tion 


ztq 


DIS 


government, including implicit ſubmiſſion to 
authority. | 


To DISPOSE, [ diſpsze] v. a. diſpo/er, Fr.) | 


DIS 
hay from one place to another without cat - 


tering ſome of it. in a ſeparate man- 


or makes public, by 


W co ſuperſede; 


W minately; to ſet oſtentatiouſly to view, In 


ties and excellencies. 


co a bird in an ere 


DISPE/RSEDLY, ad. 


; ly. | 
nen pk sk BN Ess, {. the ſtate of things 
Hons which are divided or ſeparated, 


/RSER, /. one who ſpreads abroad 
9 b. communicating to many. 
ſ. {diſperſio, Lat. — act 

A ing or ſpreading ; the ſtate ot perſons 
2 ahich were once united but are divided or 
from each other. ; | 
re SPIRIT, v. a, to ſtrike with fear; 
or to repreſs the courage of a perſon by ſome 
menace, or ill treatment; to exhauſt the ſpi- 
deprive a perſon of his natural alacrity 


DISPE/RSION, 


fits, or depri 
igour. F 
b ISPVRITEDNESS, ſ. want of alacrity, 
vigour, or vivacity. 
To DISPLA'CE, v. 3. - put out o a 
: move from one place to another ; 
1 to remove or aboliſh, in order 
to introduce ſome other perſon or thing in 
che room. EE 
DISPLA/CENCY, /. {diſp/icentia, Lat, Jac- 
tions or behaviour which occaſion diſpleaſure, 
diſguſt, or any thing diſpleaſing. ä 
To DISPLA'NT, v. a. to remove a plant 
to ſome other place. Figuratively, to drive a 
eople away from a ſettlement. 
To DISPLA'Y, v. a. [deſployer, Fr.] to 
ſpread abroad or wide; to ſhew to the ſight, 
or to the underſtanding ; to explain a thing 


Carving, to cut up a crane, &c, 

DISPLA'Y, /. the act of exhibiting a 
thing to view, in order to diſcover its beau- 
* DISPLAYED, ou in Heraldry, applied 

poſture, with its wings 
expanded or ftretched out. 

DISPLE'ASANT, [| diſplezant] a, diſa- 
greeable, or offenſive to the ſenſes. 

To DISPLE'ASE, [diſplecze] v. a. to 
offend, or make angry; to do a thing which 
| will raiſe the ill- will of a perſon, or forfeit his 
eſteem, To diſguſt, or raiſe an averſion, ap- 
mr — the ſenſes. 

LEASINGNESS,[ d:ſpleezingneſs] / 
the quality of creating ad een bang all 
grecable either to the ſenſes or judgment. 

DISPLE/ASURE, Li ſplexure] f. a diſa- 
Breeable ſenſation; uncalineſs, or pain; that 
| Which will offend a perſon ; an ger proceeding 

from ſome offence given, or from ſomething 
which was diſagreeable; a ſtate of diſgrace, 
* a perſon has loſt the favour of ano- 


| To DISPLO'DE, v. a. {ſplodo, Lat.) ! 
det 8 with 2 . a ; 
* . RT, / play; ſport; paſtime di- 


DISPOY/SAL, [ diſpszal . the act 
; 1 Y. . of re- 
zulatin an thing; . diſpenſa- 


to e or apply to any uſe; to beſtow or 
give ; to ſpend, or lay out money; to turn to 
any particular end; to adopt, fit, or form for 
any purpoſe; to influence the mind; to regu- 
late, or adjuſt; to place in any condition; to 
ſe}l ; to get rid of. | 
DISPO SER, [diſpszer] . « perſon who 
has the management of any affair or money ; 
he that gives, beſtows, or regulates; a direc- 
tor; one who diſtributes without controul, 
and in an arbitrary manner. 
| DISPOSITION, ( diſpoziſbonſ /. [diſpoſitio, 
Lat.] a regular arrangement, diſtribution, or 


| order of the parts of a thing, or ſyſlem, which 


diſcovers art, method, and prudence; natural 
fitneſs, . or tendency; propenſity, bent, or 
temper of the mind; affections of kindneſs or 
ill-will, Applied to the mind, wken the power 
and ability of doing any thing is forward: 
and ready on every occalien to break into 
action. 5 15 

To DISPOSSE'SS, [ diſpoze/s] v. a. to turn 
a perſon out of a place which he is mafler 
of, 

DISPRA'/ISE, [ diſpraize] ſ. blame, or 
the act of finding fault ; cenſure ; reproach. 

To DISPRA'ISE, [diſprdize] v. a. to 
blame ; to find fault with ; to cenſure. 

DISPRA'ISER, FT, . one who 
blames, or finds fault. 

DISPRA'ISINGLY, [ diſpragizingly] ad. 
with blame, or cenſure. 

To DISPREAD, [ diſpred] v. a. to ſpread 
abroad; to ſpread different ways. 

DISPRO'OF, /. confutation ; or the prove 
ing a thing to be falſe, 

DISPRO FIT, /. loſs ; damage; that by 
which a thing is rendered leſs valuable, or a 
perſon receives loſs. | 

DISPROPO/RTION, . the diſagreement 
between the quality or quantity of different 
things, or the parts of the ſame thing. 

To DISPROPO'RTION, v. a. to join 
things which do not ſuit, or diſagree with 
each other in quantity or quality. ä 

DISPROPO'RTIONABLE, a. diſagree- 
ing in quantity; not well ſuited, or propor- 
tioned to ſomething elſe. 

DISPROPO'RTIONABLENESS, ſ. the 
want of agreement, with reſpect to quantity, 
ſize, or ſymmetry. 

DISPROPO'RTIONAL, a. unſuitable, 
or diſagreeing in quantity, quality, or value, 
with ſomething elſe. 

DISPROPO'RTIONATE, 4. diſagreeing 
in m_ or value with ſomething elſe ; 
wanting ſymmetry, 

DISPROPO'RFIONATELY, ad. want- 
ing ſymmetry. Fi 

To DISPROY/VE, 
fute an aſſertion ; to 


diſproove] v. a. to con» 


r © right of beſtowing; management; 


ew a thing or pract'ce 


| why inconſiſtent with truth, law, or morality. 
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* 


jt; a ſtriet ſearch, ſcrutiny, or examination of 
#hing or meter. | . 


DIS 


DISPRO/VER, {diſprodver] ſ. one who] 
confutes; or proves a thing or argument to be 
falſe or erroneous, 

DISPU'NISHABLE, a. in Law, with- 
cut ſome penal clauſe or article ſubjecting a 
xerſon to make good any loſs or damage. 

DISPU/TABLE, a. that which cov ad- 
mit of arguments both for and againſt it ; 
liable to diſpute; lawful to be conteſted, 

DUVSPUTANT,/. [ di/putans, Lat. Jone who 
argues againſt, or oppoſes the opinions of, 
another. 

DISPUT A'FION, FL. [ diſputatio, Lat.) the 
art of oppoſing the ſentiments of others; con- 
troverſy or arguments produced either in fa- 


vour of one's own ſentiments, or in oppoſi- 


tion to thoſe of another. 

DISPUTA'TIOUS, [diſput4ſbious] a. fond 
of oppoſing the opinions of others; given 
to debate, or cavilling, 

DISPU'TATIVE, 3. diſpoſed to oppoſe 
the opinions of others; fond of controverſy, 
or cavilling. 

To DISPU'TE, v.. [diſputo, Lat.] to op- 
poſe the ſentiments or opinion of another; to 
deny and argue againſt any received opinion. 
Actively, to contend for a thing either by 
words or actions; to oppoſe, or queſtion ; to 
diſcuſs a queſtion ; to think on, 

DISPU'TE, f. the act of oppoſing, or 
bringing arguments againſt the opinion of 
another ; controverſy, 

DISPU'CER, /. one engaged in, or fend 
of, controverſy. 

DISQUALIFICA'/TION, /. that which 
renders a perſon unfit for an employ, 

To DI>QUA/LIFY, v. a. to make unfit; 
to diſable by ſome natural or legal impedi- 
ment; to exempt or diſable from any right, 
claim, or practice, by law, 

_ DISQUVET, . uneaſineſs; reſtleſſneſs ; 
want of eaſe of mind; anxiety, 

DISQUVET, . uneaſy, or diſturbed in 
mind. | 

To DISQUVET, v. 3. to diſturb the 
mind of a perſon by ſome diſagreeable and 
calamitous object ; to fret; to vex; to make 
uneaſy. 

DISQUVETER, /. a diſturber; or one 
who renders another uneaſy in mind. 

DISQUVETLY, ad. anxiouſly ; in ſuch 
a manner as to diſturb, or make uneaſy, 

DISQUVETNESS, ſ. the ſtate of a perſon 
who is diſpleaſed with his preſent condition, 
involved in troubles and dangers, or affrighted 
by ſome impending evil, 

DISQUIE TUDE, / uneaſineſt, or diſturb- 
ance of mind; anxiety ; want of tranquility, 


- DISQUISUTION, [di /qurzifhon] /. [ diſqui- 
ſitio, Lat, an act of the mind, whereby it ex- 
amines into a ſubſect in order to — bp its 
Importance, to foreſee its conſequences, and to 
find ou! what may be urged either for or againſt 


DIS 


DISREGARD, .. flight notice 
tempt ; neglect ; Alben 180 
To DISREGARD, v. a. to taken . 
tice of; to ſlight; to neglect; — * 
DISRBGA'RDFUL, «, negligent; con. 
temptuous; or making a ſmall 
of — or things. , "I 
DISREGA'RDFULLY, ad, in a nes; 
gent, contemptuous, or lighting manner 5 
DISRE'LISH, /. a bad taſte; diſguſi. 
diſlike, applied to the taſte, CY 
To DISRE'LISH, v. a. to make 2 thin 
nauſcous ; to aſſect the taſte with a dif 
able ſenſation, Figuratively, to diſlike; tg 
want a taſte for. | 
DISREPUTA'TION, / diſpra 
W will leſſen a — Es 
ame. 
DISREPUTE, . an ill charaQer; loſs of 
reputation or eſteem ; reproach, 
DISRESPE'CT, FJ, incivility; want of 
eſteem; a behaviour which approaches tg 
rudeneſs, 
DISRESPE'CTFUL, a. uncivil; with. 
out eſteem ; unmannerly, 
DISRESPE/CTFULLY, ad, in an un. 
civil, irreverent, or unmannerly manner, 
To DISRO/BE, v. a. to undreſs or flip 
a perſon of cloaths, Figuratively, to lay aſide; 
to diveſt, applied to the mind. 
DISRU'P TION, /. the act of breaking ot 
burſting aſunder; a breach, or rent. 
DISSATISF A'CTION, / the ſtate of x 
perſon who is not contented with his preſent 
condition, but wants ſomething to complete 
his wiſh or happineſs; diſcontent. 


DISSATISF A/CT@RINESS, /, inability + 


or waat of power to give content. 

DISSATISFA'/CTORY, 3. that which 
is not able to produce content, 

To DISSA/TISFY, v. . to diſcontent; 
to diſpleaſe; to want ſome quality requiſie to 
pleaſe or content, 

To DISSE'CT, v. a. [diſſeco, Lat.] in Aua. 
tomy, to divide the parts of an animal 
with a knife, in order to conſider each of ien 
apart. Figuratively, to divide and examint 
a ſubject minutely. 

DISSE/CTION, / in Anatomy, the 2d 
of cutting or dividing the ſcveral parts of a 
animal body aſunder, in order to examine 17 
to their nature and reſpective uſes; to dit 
the ſeveral parts of a plant, leaf, or any pit 
of work, in order to examine into the mut 
connection of their ſeveral parts, compoſi oni, 
and workmanſhip. 100 if 

To DISSE/IZE, [difſe#ze] v.a. to 9% 
poſſeſs, or unjuſtly deprivea man of — * 

DISSE/IZOR, Lalſetear] /- one wh 
prives or diſpoſſeſſes another of bis light. 


unlawful diſpoſſciſing a pefſon of bis 


tenements, 


To DISSE/MBLE, v.e. [dſimu/, Lat.) 


hide or conctel yader 8 falle re 


DISS E “ISIN, e J. in N - | 


918 


that to be which is not. Neuterly, 


&end a 
ocrite. ; 
ba Py USLER, ſ. one who conceals his 


eſigns, temper, or diſpoſition, under a 
oe ſorclons appearance; an hypocrite. 
DISSE'MBLINGLY, ad, in an hypocri- 
tical manner; in ſuch a manner as to conceal 
one's real ſentiments under a falſe and ſpecious 


fe DISsEMINATE, u.a. Id iſemino, Lat. 


to ſcatter ſeed; to ſow. Figuratively, to 


d abroad or propagate & report. 
7 ISSEMI NATION, /. [ difominatio, Lat. 
the act of ſowing ; the act of ſpreading abroad 


ating a report, 
ISBN A TOR, I he that fows. Fi. 


guratively, one who ſpreads or propagates a: 


| 
2 


doctrine. e 5 

"DISSE!NSION, ＋. [difſemtio, Lat.) differ- 
ence or diſagreement in opinion or politics ; a 
breach of union; contention 54 or warm oppo- 


flition, . * 5 a 
DISSE/NTIOUS, { 4i[{znſbious] a. diſpoſed 


to ſtrife ; quarrelſome ; factious. 
To DISSE'N [aye 
diſagree in opinion; to thiok differently; to 
be of a contrary nature; to differ. 
DISSE'NT, /. diſagreement; 
opinion; avowal or declaration of difference 
of opinion. 
DISSENTA'NEGUS, 3. diſagreeable; 
inconſiſtent, + : 
DISSE'NTER, ſ. one who diſagrees, or 
declares his diſagreement with reſpect to an 
opinion; one who ſeparates from the com- 
munion of the church of England. 
DISSERTA'TION, / {difertatio, Lat.] 
& fet diſcourſe or treatiſe, 
DISSE'RVICE, Ff. harm; burt; a pre- 
judice or ill turn done to a perſon or thing. 
DISSE'RVICEABLE, 4a. that which 


J 


2 


4 
* 


. 


0 


will hinder the advantage of a perſon or thing; 


injurious ; hurtful, 


miſchief; damage; injury; barm. 
To DISSE VER, v. a. Ithe 
added to ſever, does not alter its 1 
an impropriety obſerved in ſome other words. 
of our language, viz, diſannul, Cc. ] to break 
Dr part in two; to ſeparate; to divide. ö 
DISSUMILAR, 4. {zi{ſmilis, Tat.] dif- 
fering in quality or ſhape from the thing 
which it is compared with; unlike 3 of a 
different kind or nature. 
. DISSIMILA'RITY, f. unlikenefs in qua- 
Kt), temper, or diſpoſition. | 
DISSIMPLITUDE 
or quality ; 
Compared, 


want ef eſemblance with « thing 
DISSIMUL ATION 


. Ldiſimulatio, Lat.] 
| e act of putting on a falſe appearance in order 
» Sncalone's intention or diſpoſition ; then 
Died in a bad ſenſe. Sometimes a bare con- 


dealment of onc't mind, which Is couſiſtent 


{ſeparated by moiſture, or the action of Lome 
T, v. n. [diſſentio, Lat.] to. 


7 


difference of- 


| (ture or heat. 


are united by any bonds; to clear 


5 Lat. 


{ſeparates the parts of any thing. 
DISSE'RVICE ABLENESS, /. that which 


hinders the accompliſhing ſome end 3 burt; 
article dis, 


„J. difference of form 


DIS 


with prudence, and reconcileable with virtue 
and honeſty. 

DISSIPABLE, a. eaſily ſeparated and 
ſcattored. | 

To DYSSIPATE, v.a. [diſſipatus, Lat. ] to 
feparate any collection, and diſperſe the parts 
at a diſtance; to divide the attention between 
a diverſity of objects, and thereby render it 
1impcſſible to fix to ap with inienſencſs; to 
ſquander wealth 3 to ſpend a fortune. 
DISSIPA?TION, pl | diſſipatio, Lat.] the 
ſact of ſeparating the parts which form any 
collection, maſs, or body; the ſtate of the 
parts of a body ſeparated, and at a diſtance 
from each o'her. Figuratively, inattention ; 
attention divided among a variety of objects, 
and thereby rendered incapable to fix on any 


with intenſeneſs. 1 
To DISSO'CIATE, Idſaſviate] N 
ich 


ſocio, Lat.] to ſeparate things or perſons 
are united. ” 
DISSC'LVABLE, | diz@lvable] a. [di 
Lat, ] that which is capable of 2 


{ 


4 


1 


fluid, Diſſeluble is more generally uſed, 
DISSO'LUBLE, a. | 4/ſolubilrs, Lat. ] ca- 
able of having its parts ſeparated. 
DISSOLUBFLITY, /. the poſſibility 
having its parts ſe 


% 


of 
parated or liguified by mot» 


Fo DISSOLVE, [ d7*z#lve] v. a. d 
Lat.] to deſtroy the 1 of e by — 
ing us parts with moiſture, or heat: to melt, 
or liquify; to deſtroy; to ſeparate; to break 
the ties of any thing; ts part perſons whe 

vp a doubt 
or difficulty, To break wp or diſhes an 
aſſembly. 5 
DISSO'LVENT, [dizslvem] a. | difſolvens, 

] having the power of ſeparating, or 
breaking the union of the particles of a body. 
DISSO*LVENT, [diz6tvent] C that which 
DISSO*LVER, 8 , that which 
has the power of melting, liquifying, or break» 
ing the union of the particles of any thing, 

DISSOLUTE, a. { difſolutus, Lat.] diſſolved 
in, or abandoned to, pleaſure; looſe; wantong 
or unreſtrained by the rules of morality, the 
orders of government, or the laws of reli- 

ion. 

DPSSOLUTELY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
as is inconſiſtent with virtue, goveru- 
ment, or religion. In Debanchery, without 
reſtraint, | 

DIUSSOLUTENESS, J. looſeneſs of man- 
ers à conduct ſubjected to no reftraint; 
wantonneſs; debauchery; wickedneſs. 

DISSOLU'TION. /, the act of ſeparating 
che .particles ef a body, or liquifying and 
melting by heat and moiſture; the deſtrue- 
tion of any thing by the ſeparation of its 


| 


| 


parts; the ſubſtance or body farmed by melt- 

ing a thing ; death, or the ſeparation of the 

body and ſoul ; the act 
8bs 


of breaking vp, diſ- 
nallipg, 


DIS 


miſſing or putting an end to an aſſembly .| 
Licentiouſneſs 3 or diſregard of virtue or 


ture of ingredients. In Med Cine, 


D 18 
DISTE/MPER, /, a diſpro 


nate mix. 
ſome diſ. 


religion, more commonly tiled di/oluteneſs. [order of the animal machine; occaſioned b 


Di/SSONANCE, /. [d:onans, 
mixturc of harſh and un 


diſcord. 


Lat.] a|the redundancy of ſome morbid hu 
armonious ſounds ; [diſorder of the mind, ariſing from the 
dominance of any paſſion or appetite ; = 


Mourz 2 


DI/SSON ANT a. [ d/ſnans, Lat. ] ſounding [of due balance between contraries - ill. bo. 


harſh and diſagreeable to the ear, Figura- 

tively, inconſiſtent; diſſagreeing, uſed with 
rom, but moſt properly with to, 

* DISSUA'DE, [ #{wade] wv a. ¶ diſſuadeo, 

t. 
— from doing ſomething which he in- 
tends; to repreſent a thing as impoper, or 
diſadvant ageous. 

DISSUA'DER, [diſſwdder] /. one who 
endeavours, by argument, to divert a perſon 
from a deſian or undertaking. 

DISSUA'SION, /, an argument or mo- 
tive made uſe of to divert or hinder a 
| perſon from cloſing with any deſign, or en- 
gaging in an undertaking. 

DISSUA'SIVE, 1 a, tending 
to divert or turn aſide from any purpoſe or 
deſign. 

DISSUA'SIVE, [difwgzive] a motive 
or argument made uſe of to prevail on a perſon 
to decline a deſign or purſuit. 

DISSY/LLABLE, /. [ A; and gvaaGy, Gr. 
in Grammer, a word of two ſyllables. 

DI STAFF, / [ diſtaef, Sax.] the ſtaff or 
Kick, on the extremity of which the tow or 
hemp is faſtened for ſpinning. Figuratively, 
« female. 

To DISTA'IN, v. 3. to mark a thing 
with a different colour; to ſpoil the colour 
of a thing. Figuratively, to blot ; to mark 
with infamy ; to pollute, or defile, 

DISTANCE, / [4ftantia, Lat.] the ſpace 
or length of ground between any two objects, 
applied to place or ſituation ; a ſpace marked 
in a courſe wherein race-horſes run. The 
ſpace between a thing preſent and one paſt 
or fuiure, applied to time. Diſtinction, ap- 
E. to ideas. A modeſt and reſpectful be- 

azviour oppoſed to ſamiliarity, A with- 
drawing of affection; reſerve ; coolneſs. 

To DI'STANCE, v. 4. to remove from 
the view ; to place farther from a perſon ; to 
leave behind at 2 race the length of a diſtance- 
poſt, Figuratively, to ſurpaſs a perſon in the 
abilnies of the mind, 

DVSTANT, «. [difans, Lat.] far from, ap- 
plied ro place. Apart, ſeparate, aſunder, ap- 
plicd to fituation, or the ſpace between two 
or more bodies, Removed from the preſent 
inſtant, applied to time paſt, or future. 

To DISTA'STE, v, a. to occaſion a dif- 
agreeable or nauſeous taſte ; to affect the taſte 
with a diſagreeable ſenſation ; to diſlike, 

DISTA'STEFUL, . affecting the pa- 
late, or organ of taſte, with a nauſeous or 
diſagrecabſe ſenſation ; that which gives of- 
fence, or is unplcaling ; ſhewing ill- will, or 


mour, Tumultuous diſorder, o 

applied to ſtates. In Painting, rr 
tempering the colours with ſize, whiter of 
eggs, and other ſubſtances, beſides Plain wa. 


to make uſe of arguments to hinder after and oil. 


To DISTE'MPER, v. a. t 
health; to affect with ſome diſeaſe 3 
order ; to fill the mind with perturbation L 
confuſion, To render rebellious or bit, 
feed, applied to ſtates, : 4 
DISTE'MPERATURE, / exceſs of hey 
cold, or other qualities. Violent commotions. 
applied to government, Perturbation 6f 
mind ; confufion ; mixture of 'contrary qua 
lities or extremes. £ 
To DISTE'ND, v. a. [diftends, Lat. 
ſtretch by filling; to ſtrete — in — 9 
DISTENT, /F\, the ſpace through which 
any thing 1s ſpread or ſtretched ; breadth, 
DISTE'NTION, / [diftentia, Lat.] the af 
of ſtretching ; breadth, or the ſpace which is 
occupied by a thing diſtended ; the at of ſe- 
arating one thing from another. 
DYSTICH, [die] / [ diſticbon, Lat.] in 
Poetry, a couplet; a couple of lines; a poem 
conſiſting only of two verſes ; a theme or 
ſubject treated of, and compriſed in two lines, 
To DISTI“L, v. n. | difti/lo, Lat.] to drop, 
or fall by drops. To drop or fall gently, ap- 
plied to fluids ; to extract the virtues of in- 
gredients by means of a ſtill, 
DISTILLA'/TION, ſ. | diffillatio, Lat.] the 
act of ſeparating the oily, watery, orſpirituous 
parts of ingredients incloſed in a fill, by 
means of fire, or by the heat of dung ; the 
act of falling in drops; that which deſcends 
in drops from a (till. 
DISTYLLATORY, 3. belonging to, or 
uſed in, diRilling. | 
DISTVLLER, /. one who makes and ſell 
diſtilled liquors. | 
DISTUVLLERY, /. the buſineſs, trade, or 
employment of a diſtiller, ; 
DISTINCT, 4. [diſtines, Lat. ] differen 
both in number and kind ; . 2part ; 
aſunder ; cleared and wunconfufed ; marked 
out, ſo as to be diſtinguiſhed from ar 
DISTI/NCTION, f [ diffinio, Lat.] à 00% 
which ſhews the difference between two dt 
more objects; a mark of ſuperiority ; 
by which one thing or perſon differs * 
another; difference made between perſons . 
various ages, ſexes, or ranks ; N 
different parts; diſcernment; judgment; | 
rank, or ſet above others by honour or tit 


ſeſts or marks the difference between pe ns 


diſguſi, 


lor things ; having the Power i diſtio - 


DISTI/NCTIVE, #. that which matt 
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true meaning. 


| the face; an irregular motion by which any of 
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dr perceive the difference between things; To DISTRAVIN, v. a. { difirings, Lat.] in 


91S 


judicious _ bard, — ns the N of another fot 
<7 p „in right o debt. euterly, to make a ſeizure. 
| 1 who a 7 DISTRA/INER, ſ. he that ſeizes for debt. 
vis TINTI. T, ad, without confuſing] DISTRAINT, / in Law, the act of ſeize 
. art with another; plainly; clearly. ing, or that which is ſeized, for debt. 
9 NSTUNCTNESS, ſ. a nice or accurate] DISTRE'SS, erg; Fr.] in Law, any 
obſervation of the difference between things; thing ſeized or diſtrained for rent unpaid, or 
ſeparation of things either externally or in duty unperformed ; the act of — Pl 
ih "mind which renders their difference |ſeizure. Figuratively, any calamity or loſs 
— each other manifeſt and eaſily per-] which reduces a perſon to great inconvenience 
ou d or miſery ; the ſtate or condition of a perfor 
To DISTI/NGUISH, ſthe ui in the laſt|who has not the neceſſaries to ſupply the calls 
ſyllable of this word and its derivatives has [of nature, N 1 ; 
- 4 ſound of wi—diſtingwiſÞ] v. a. ¶ diſtinguo,, To DISTRE'SS, v. a. in Law, to ſeize for 
Lat.] to note the difference between things; | rent unpaid. 
to ſeparate from others by ſome mark off DISTRE'SSFUL, @. miſerable ; wretched; 
honour ; to divide by notes, ſhewing tae dif- involved in calamities which deprive a perſon 
ference between things in other reſpects like of the comforts and conveniences of life. 
each other; to perceive ; to diſcern critically ; To DISTRVBUTE, v. a. | diſtribuo, Lat. ]̃ to 
to conſtitute a difference; to ſpecificate ; to divide amongſt different or ſeveral perſons ; 
make known or make eminent, to diſpoſe or ſet in order. 


 DISTYNGUISHABLE, @. that which] DISTRIV/BUTER, /. one who beſtows or 
may be —— or eaſily known, on account | diſtributes, 


of its difference from another; worthy of | DISTRIBU'TION, F. the ſharing or d- 
note or regard. 


viding amongſt many; the act of giving cha- 
DISTV/NGUISHED, 3. eminent or ex- 


rity; the thing given in alms. In Logic, the 
traordinary; eaſily to be ſeen from others on 


diſtinction of an univerſal whole into ſeveral 
account of ſome remarkable difference or ex-| kinds of ſpecies. 


cellence. DISTRIBUTIVE, 8. that which is em- 
DISTVNGUISHER, /. one who ſees and 


ployed in afligning portions to others; that 
notes the difference of things with accuracy; which diſtinguiſhes a general term into its 
a judicious obſerver, 


various ſpecies. 
DISTUNGUISHINGLY, ad. with ſome] DISTRIV/BUTIVELY, ad. ſingly; particu- 


mark which renders a difference remarkable. | larly. In Logic, in a manner which ex- 
DISTUNGUISHMENT, F. the obſerva- — 1 ſingly all the particulars included in a 
tion of the difference between things, general term, | 0 . 
To DISTORT, v. a. [diſtortus, Lat. ] to] DISTRICT, f. [diſtrifus, 2 in Law, 
twift; to deform by uncouth or irregular | circuit, or territory, in which a perſon may be 
motions; to put out of its natural ftate and compelled to appearance ; the circuit or ter- 
condition, To wreſt an expreſſion from its ritory within which a perſon's juriſdiction or 
authority is confined ; a region or country. 
DISTO'RTION, /. [ diſtortio, Lat.] in Me-] To DISTRU'ST, v. a. to ſuſpect; to look 
dicine, a contraction of one ſide of the mouth, [on a perſon as one who ought not to be coh- 
by a convulſion of the muſcles of one ſide of | fided in; to be diffident. | 
DISTRU'ST, F. loſs of credit; want of 
the parts of animal bodies are rendered de- | confidence in another ; ſuſpicion of a perſon's 
formed, fidelity or ability ; diffidence. 
10 DISTRA'CT, [participle paſſive di/- DISTRU'STFUL, @. ſuſpicious ; diffi» 
trated, formerly diſtraught] [ diftraQus, Lat.) 


dent of the fidelity or ability of another 
to pull a thing different ways at the ſameſ timorous. 3 d F 
time; to ſeparate ; to part. 1 


j o draw or turn DISTRU'STFULLY, ad. in a manner 
to different points ; to fill and attract the] which ſhews fuſpicion or diffidence. 

mind with different views or conſiderations; DISTRU'/STFULNESS, J. the ſtate of 
to make a perſon mad. 


| | | being ſuſpicious of the fidelity or ability of 
DISTRA'TTEDLY, ad. after the man- e . 13 of „ : 
ner of a madman, 


To DISTU'RB, v. a. [ diſturbs, low Lat. ] to 
/ 5 * 
verſo RA'CTEDNESS, J. the ſtate of a|perplex, diſquiet, make — 53 or 12 of 
n 10 is mad from too great a variety of l to confound : to interrupt or 
Rs ; inder the continvation of any action. 

©. Ade 22 TON, /- [diſtraftio, Lat.] ſe-| DISTU'RBANCE, [. 7 Join tion, or 
lier 1 hyp Confuſion, applied to po- that which cavſes any ſtop, or hinders the 
* dieren 5 in which the attention is call-| eontinustion of an action ; confuſion or dif. 
jeQs; pertu ba and ſometimes contrary ob- order of mind. Tumult, uproar, or violation 
„ perturbation of mind; madneſs, | of the peace, applied to goverament. 


DISTU'RBER, 


» 


, 


DIV 


DISTU'RBER, ſ. one who breaks the 
peace, cauſes tumults or public diſorders, or 
affects the mind of another with confuſion, 
trouble, anxiety, and uneaſineſs. 

DISU'NION, /. ſeparation er digunftion. 
Figuratively, breach of concord, or diſagree- 
ment between friends, whereby they ſeparate 
or withdraw from each other, | 

To DISUNTI'TE, v. 4. to part or divide 
that which was united before ; to ſeparate or 

friends or allies, 
DISU'NITY, /. the fiate of 


on. 
DIS SAC E, [diſizage] /. the leaving off 
practice or cuitura by degrees. 
DISU'SE, ſ. want of cuſtom or practice ; 
the breaking off or diſcontinuing a cuſtom or 
practice. 
Te DISU'SE, [Ae ] v. 4. to ceaſe to 
make uſe of, or ꝓractiſe; to lay afide or quit 
a cuſtom or practice, | 
DITCH, ſ. [c, Sax.] a trench made to 
te para te and defend grounds; any long, nar- 
row cavity, formed in the ground for holding 
water. In Fortification, a trench formed by 
digging between the ſcarp and counterſca'p 
of a fort, and is either dry or filled with 
Wer. 
Di Tc HIN, a village in Suſtex, for- 
merly a market-town, 6 miles N. W. of 
Lewes, with two fairs, on April 5, for ſheep 
and hogs, and October 12, for pedlars ware. 
DITHY RA'MBIC, f. [dithyrambus, Lat.] 
a ſpecies of poetry, full of tranſport and poe- 
tical rage, {o named from the Dithyrambus or 
ode formerly fung in honour of Bacchus, and 
partaking of all the warmth of ebriety. 
DI'TTY, , [dicht, Belg.] 2 poem fet to 
auſic ; a ſong. 
DIVA'N, ſ. [Arab.] = council-chamber, 
wherein juſtice is adminiſtered among the 
eaſtern nations; a council of eaſtern priaces, 
Figuratively, any council aſſeinbled. 
To DIVA'RICATE, wv. a. [divaricatus, 
Lat.] to part in two. Neuterly, to become 
red, or to divide into two. 
DIVARICA'TION, /. a partition of a 
thing into two. Figuratively, diviſion, or. 
difference of opinions. 
To DIVE, v. n. [dippen, Sax. J to go vo- 
lentarily under water; to go under water, and 
remain there ſome time, in queſt of ſomething 
loſt, Figuratively, to make ſtrict enquiry or 
examination; to go to the bottom of any quei - 
tion, ſcience, or doctrine. wal 
DIVER, /. one who goes voluntarily un- 
der water; one who profeiles to.go under wa- 
ter, in queſt of things loſt by ſhipwreck, &c." 
Figuratively, one who makes himſelf maſter of 
any branch of ſcience g one who goes to the 
bottom of an affair. 
To DIVE'RGE, . n. [dwergo, Lat.] t 
tecede farther from each other, applied to the: 
rays of light which proceed from one point, 


actual ſepa- 


a 


Lat.) in Qeometry, applied to thofe ling 


whick conftantly recede from each other, 


veral, — * 


form or nature; various; in 
tions, or contrary ways. 


changing forms or qualities; variation: 
mixture of different colours ; e 
de ration. 


to make different from anothe 


to vary ; to mark with various colours ; do 14s 
riegate. 


thing aſide from its courſe; 
unbends the mind, by taking it off from is. 
tente application or care; ſomething lights 
than amuſement, and leſs forcible than 
ſure ; ſport; the public exhibition of 
plays, operas, &c. which unbend the mind, 


from ſome deſign, by an attack made at ſong 


other place. 


ence which diſtinguiſhes things from a 
{other z variety; variegation, or a compoſition 
of different colours. Sy NON. Diverſity ſu- 
poſes a change which taſte is always in ſeach 


enliven and delight it; variety ſuppoſes a ply 
rality of things diftering from each ether it 
likeneſs, which cheers the imagination, apt ty 
be clogged with too gfeat a uniformity, 


towards different points. 


«fide from any direction or courſe; to ſeducy 


other things which afford pleaſure, In Wa, 


DIV 


Dy VERS, 4. [diverſus, Lat.] ſundry ; ſe. 


an one. It is now out 

DI'VERSE, a. [diverfus, Lat. | Yoke, 
t direc, 

DIVERSIFICA/TION, . the 28 o 


To DIVE'RSIFY, v. a. [diverſifer, r) 


r, or from itſelf; 


DIVE'RSION, f the 28 of turning 4 


ſomething which 


plez 


1 War, the act of drawing off an eneny 


DIVERSITY, ſ. [diverfites, Lat.] df 
of, in order to diſcover ſome novelty that ny 


DI/'VERSLY, ad. in different ways, te- 
thods, or manners; in different direction u 


To DIVE/RT, v. a. | diverto, Lat.] to un 


or turn aſide from a rule of conduct. To 
pleaſe, or unbend the mind by public ſports, d 


to draw forces to a different part, Ufed bf 
Shakeſpeare in the ſenſe of to ſubvert; to& 
ſtroy. SYNoN, We are gay by dilpolitiay 
merry through turn of mind, diverting by or 
way of acting. We ſhould, if poſſible, ſup 
preſs our gaiety when in the houſe of ale · 
tion; we ſhould ceafe to be merry vid 
others are ſad; we ſhould take care not tos 
d:werting at the of our character. 
DIVE RT ER, ſ. any er that unbend 
the mind, and alleviates its fatigue. _ 
DIVE'RTISEMENT, ſ. [diventiſenn 
Fr.] diverſion; delight; pleaſure, A wal 
now not much in uſe, _ 
DIVERTIVE, 6 22 the power tour 
bend and recreate the mind. 
To DIVE'ST, v. 4. 2 OO = Lat] 
rip or deprive of. See 10 VEVEST: 
To DIVIDE, 9. 4. div do, Lat.] to 
rate a thing or whole into ſeveral parts; © 
between things as a partition, to hinde! 


DIVE 


RGENT, pen. os 4. [dvergeniy] from joining or meeting ; 


to part one 


10 


/ 75 Of the ri 


0 


gue 


Mviced 
DIvy 


lridgd, 


the remainder is 


8 DIVINE, 
= clergyman, or one w 
do the ſervic 


ferly, to utter a 
ls, 


[Quality of admitting 
| ually 


DIVI'SIBLE, [dieizible] a, [diviſbiti, 


at. ] Capable of being actually or mentally 


Into parts, 


DIV 


W the Univerſity, it is 
W the fellows equally di 


er; to ſeparate friends by diſcord ;' 
5 ſeveral perſons, 
DIVIDEND, . divide, Lat.] in Arichme. 
tie, the number propoſed to be divided in e- 
val parts, It muſt al ways be Greater than the 
divifor, In Stocks and Companies » It is a ſhare 
or proportion of the intereſt of Rocks erected 
on public funds; as the South-ſea, &c. In 
that part or ſhare which 
vide among themſelves of 


f ſtipend. In Trade, it ig when a 
| OY — taken by ſtatute, inventoried 
f and valued, and, after all charges are deducted, 
divided among the ſevera} 
creditors in proportion to their debts, 


DER, /. that which ſeparates any 


one who diſtributes to 
others ; the perſon who ſeparates friends by I 


ween them 3 2 particy. 


NA'TION, /. [divinatio, Lat.] the act 


of foretelling future 


6:2.on foretels what will come to paſs. The 
WS fit regards things preſent and paſt ; the ob- | fid 
WE jects of the ſecond are things to come. 
_ DIVINE, . [div 


oreſee, foreknow, or preſage. Neu- 
prediction; to conjecture or 


DIVI'NELY, ag. in a divine or heavenly 
Manner; by the operation of God; excel- 
in a ſupreme 
I 


» /- one 


iſcover future 
ligns, or ſupernatural influence 5 aſh 


DIVISIBILITY, /. [div Soils Fr.] the 
divifion, either mentally, 


SIBLENESS 


. a minifter of the goſpel ; 
ho is peculiarly dedicated 


e of the church, and Performance 
tes in public worſhip, ' 
/ 


events, which are of 4 


inus Lat.] partaking of 


ß Xtraordinary ; ſeem. 


re of mankind ; divining; | b 


bl 


or luperlativg degree, 
who profeſles to fore. 
events by means of ex- 


DI v 


|  DIVPSION, 7. by the are of dividing 

thing into parts“ In Arithmetic, it is one of 
the four fendamental rules, whereby we find 
how often a leſs number, called the diviſor, 


may have a more complete conception of the 
whole. This is frequently neceſſary in very 
complex beings, or a piece of curious mecha. 
niſm, the ſeveral parts of which cannot be ſur«- 


» 
which laſt happens when the fleet is divided 
into three ſquadrons, for then each ſquadron is 
diſtributed into three diviſions. In an en- 


long as the wind and other circumſtances will 


DIVT'SOR, [divizor] ,. [divifer, ogy 
Arithmetic, the dividing number, or at 


which the dividend is divided, and which 


DIVO'RCE, /. LA rium, Lat. ] 2 breach 
or diſſolution of the bond of marriage, or the 
legal ſeparation of man and wife. The uſual 
divorces among us are of two kinds, viz. 2 


void any eſtate for the life of the huſband 
fe, 


gotten between the Parties divorced are baſ. 
tards, On this divorce the parties are at 11. 
berty to Marty again; and in divorces for 


adultery, ſeveral acts of Parliament have als 


lowed the innocent party marriage with an. 
other perſon, Divorces are Only to be had by 


ſeparate a huſ. 


+/+ the Juality of being 


from each other; to aboliſh ang 


Figuratively » to 
lorce 


31 


i 


r 


c— _ - — — ͤ—— —— 2 


ſwimming in the head, or a ſenſation of turn- 


DOC 


force aſander, or to ſeparate by violence; to 
take away by force. | 

- DIVO/RCEMENT, /. the abrogating, an- 
nulling, or ſetting aſide, the marriage · contract, 
and ſeparating a man and wife trom cach | 
other. | 

- DIVO'RCER, /. the perſon who cauſes 
the legal ſeparation of a man and his wife, 

DIURE' TIC, 4. {Auperx3;, Gr.] having| 
the power to provoke urine, or force a perſon 
to make water often, 

DIU'RNAL, a. [diurnas, Lat.] relating to 
the day; conſtituting the day; performed in 
the ſpace of a day; or daily. 

1 ſ. C diurnal, Fr. ] a journal, or 

-book. 

DIU'RNALLY, ad. daily, or every day. 

DIUTU'RNITY , /. [dinturnitas, Lat.] the 
length of duration, or long continuance of 
any being. 

To DIVU”LGE, v. a. [ divulgo, Lat.] to 
publiſh; to make known or public; to pro- 
claim, or manifeſt. 

DIVU'LGER, /. a publiſher; one who ex- 
poſes to public view; one that reveals a ſeeret. 

DIVU LSION, ,. C divz!ſio, Lat. ] the act of 
pulling away, plucking, or rending one thing 

rom another. 

To DUVZEN, v. a, [a corruption probably 
from To D164T] to drefs, deck, or ſpruce 
up. A low word. J | 
DIZZINESS, /. giddineſs, or a ſwimming 
in the head. 

DVZZY, 3. [diſig, Sax.] giddy, having a. 


ing round. Figuratively, giddy, thoughtleſs. 
'fo DIZZY, v. a. to make giddy. 

To DO, v. a. ſpreter did. part. paſſ. done] 
[don, Sax. ] to perform, act, or practiſe. To 
execute or diſcharge, applied to a meſſage; to 
cauſe; to tranſact ; to have recourſe to, vſed 
as a ſudden and paſſionate queſtion. ** What 
will you do in the end?“ Jeremiab. To per- 
form; to exert; to deal; to gain a point; to 
put; to finiſh; to conclude ; co ſettle. What 
10 do with, ſignifies to beſtow, to employ, to 
diſpoſe of, or what uſe to make of. ** He 
knows not what to do with his money.” 
Neaterly, to ceaſe to be concerned with, ** 1 
have done with him.” To fare; to be con- 
ditioned with reſpe& to health or ſickneſs. 
Good woman, how dot thou?“ Shak, To 
be able to ſucceed, or perfect a deſign. ** We 
ſhall do without him.” Addiſ. Sometimes, 
however, it is uſed to ſave the repetition of 
another verb. I ſhall come, but if I do not, 
$2 away; 7. e. if I come not. Sometimes it 

s uſed as a word of peremptory and poſitive 
command; as, Help me; do.“ Or to en- 
creaſe the emphaſis of the verb which follows 
jt ; „But 1 do love her,” Shat. And ſome- 
times by way of oppoſition ; ** I did love him, 
but ſcorn him now,” 


DOYYCIBLE, a. [ docibilis, Lat.] ſubmitting 


DOD 
' DOMCILE, 4. [docilis, Lat. | 
eaſily _— ; tractable. Fer: teachable 
DOCFTLITY, ſ. | decilitas, Lat, | 
receive intt rachel U readineſs top) hon V 
DOCK, , in Law, an expedient for = 
off an eſtate-tail in lands or tenements 5 
the owner may be enabled to ſell, give Au 
queath the ſame. In Maritime affairs it 
it, great pond, or creek, by the (ide ofantur 
our, made convenient either for the building 
or repairing of ſhips: and is of two forts. — 
dry-dock, where the water is kept out by 
flood-gates ; and a wet-dock, a place . 


hip may be hauled into out of the tide's 


way. Among ſportſmen, it is the fleſhy 
of a beaſt's chine, between the middle ud 
the buttocks, Alſo the ſtump of a horſe 
tail that remains after docking. 
To DOCK, v. a. to cut a tail off, or ſhort- 
to cut any thing ſhort; to lay a ſhip in a 
dock. In Law, to cut off an entail; to k-. 
ſen the charge of a bill. 
DO'CKET, ſ. a direction tied or fafterel 
to goods ; a ſummary or abridgement of 
8 writing. e 
DO/CTOR, ſ. [ dofor, Lat.] one ſo 
verſed in any TA as to be oh to nk 
a perſon who has taken the higheſt degree in 
muſic, law, phyſic, or divinity. 
DOCTORAL, a. doctoralis, Lat.] belong: 
ing to a doctor's degree, | 
DO'CTORALLY, ad. after the manner of 
a doctor or phyſician, | | 
DQ/CTORSHIP, /. the office or rank of 
a doctor. 
DO/CTRINAL, [| ſometimes accented ot 
the ſecond ſyllable] a. [ doctrin a, Lat.] belong 
ing to or containing doctrine or juſtruftion 
formerly taught. a 
DO/CTRINALLY, ad. poſitively ; in the 
form of precepts or inſtructions. 
DO/CTRINE, /. [doFrina, Lat. ] the pri 
ciples or poſitions of any ſect or waſter; tht 
theſis or maxims delivered in a diſcourſe; uj 
thing taught; the act of teaching. 
DO/CUMENT, /. [ documentum, Lat.] u 
inſtruction, admonitjon, precept, or direction; 
a precept of ſome dogmatical or poſitive 
or maſter ; vouchers, or original writings, fro 
duced in ſupport of any charge or accuſato 
DO/DDER, ſ. is the name of a ver) ſing 
lar plant ; when it firſt ſhoots from the 
it has little roots, which pierce the a 
near the roots of other plants ; but the 
laments, of which it is formed, (00s | 
clinging about theſe plants, the roots , 
away. From this. time .it propagates wr 
along the ſtalks of the plant, entanghing 
about them in a very compliceted malt 
It has no leaves. 


DO/DDERED, 


4. overgrown with (ob 
der; waſted, or decayed. 


DODE/TAGON, . [dude and vil 


to ialtruCtion ; caly to be taught; tractable. 


figure having twelve hides, 
To DODGE, [ probably corrupted men 


DOG 


to ne craft, evaſions, b 
ſhift place 45 another approaches, Figura- 
vel F to play faſt and looſe; to raiſe high 
expectations and baffle them ; to ſhuffle, or 
baffle. : 
MAN, /. a kind of ſhell- fiſn, which 
44 i ha lobſter, and is likewiſe 
called the hodmandod. 


DOE, do] ſ. [ da, 


fa buck. 

90 ER, [docer,] from To Do] ſ. one who 
performs any thing whether good or bad; a 
performer; one wo practiſes. 7 
To DOFF, [from do f] v. a. to ſtrip; 
to put off dreſs ; to put away, or. get rid of; 
to delay, or ſhift off. This word is obſolete 
jn all its ſenſes, and ſeldom uſed but by ruſtics. 
- DOG, / [degghe, Belg.] a domeſtic animal, 
the ſpecies of which are remarkably various, 
compriziog the maſtiff, ſpaniel, bull-dog, 
hound, greybound, terrier, &c, the larger ſort 
being uſed as guards, and the leſs for ſports. 
In Aſtronomy, the name of a conftellation, 
called likewiſe Sirius, or Canicula. Figura- 


. 0, 


X Sax. ] 2 ſhe-deer, the fe- 


When added to the names of other animals, it 
ſignifies a male of the ſpecies, as a dog-fox, a 
dog-otter, Uſed as a particle, and added to 
W another word, it ſignifies ſomething worthleſs, 
as a dog-roſe. To ſend or give to the dogs, is a 
phraſe implying, to be ruined, made away 
with by extravagance, or deſtroyed. 

To DOG, v. 4. to hunt, or purſue like a 
hound, 
DO'GBOLT, a. wretched ; miſerable, 
DO'G-CHEAP, a. extremely cheap, as 
cheap as dogs-meat, or offals which are 
WEthrown to dogs, 
= DO/G.DAYS, / the days in which the dog- 
ſtar riſes and ſets with the ſun ; which, on 
count of their great heat, are ſuppoſed to 

be very unwholeſome or unhealthy. 

DOGE, /. [doge, Ital.] the title of the ſu- 
reme magiſtrate of the republics of Venice 

and Genoa, 
DO'G-FLY, / a voracious, biting fly. 
DO/GGED, dog-ed] a, ſullen; ſour; mo- 
ole; or ill-humoured. | | 


DY/GGEDLY, [dog-edly] ad. in a four, 
Noroſe, or ill-hamoured manner. 
DO/GGEDNESS, [ dog-edneſs] . a diſpo- 
tion of mind wherein a perſon is not moved 
b pleaſantry by any objects of mirth, or 


pleaſed by offices of kindneſs and civility ; 
ullenneſs ; moroſeneſs. 


DO'GGER, [dag er] ,. a ſmall ſhip. or 
ſhing veſſel, built 4 Dutch falbion 
with a carrow ſtern, commonly but one maſt, 
of 2 well in the middle for keeping fiſh 
"ve: principally uſed in fiſhing on the Dog- 
4 Bank, from whence it derives its name, 
: " GGEREL, [d6ggrel] . in Poetry, ap- 
d to ſuch compoſitions as have neither ae- 
ur ey with reſpect to their rhimes, har 


# 


— 
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. 
K 

* 
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= 


or low ſhifts; to 


tively, uſed as a term of reproach for a man. 


DOL 
ſion, fertilit 


y of invention, or elevation of 
ſentiment, | 
DO'/GMA, /. [ dogma, Lat.] an eſtabliſhed 


principle, axiom, or maxim. | | 
DOGMA TIC, or DOGMA/TICAL, 4. 
poſitive ; ſtrongly attached to any particular 
notion or opinion ; authoritative, or imperi- 
ous in forcing one's opinions as indubitable 
truths on others. : 
DOGMA'TICALLY, ad. in a poſitive, 
imperious, or peremptory manner 
DOGMA'/FICALNESS, /, the quality of 
being poſitive of the truth of one's own opi- 
nions, and endeavouring to force them magiſ- 
terially or imperiouſly on others, 
DO'GMATIST, , one who advantes his 
opinions as infallible, DR them with 


great obſtinacy, and magiſterially demands 
the aſſent of others to them. 


To DO'GMATIZE, v. n. to advance any 
opinion poſitively, and endeayour to propa- 
gate it imperiouſly, | 
DOGMATVZER, /, one who advances 
opinions with an air of inſolent confidence. 
DO'/G-SLEEP,\/. a pretended or diſſem- 
bled ſleep. 
DO/GS-MEAT, /. carrion, or horſe-fleſh, 
ſold for the food of dogs, Figuratively, any 
offals, or cheap and bad butcher's meat, 
DO'G-STAR, / the ſtar which riſes and 
ſets with the ſun during the dog-days. 
DO'G-TEETH, /, in Anatomy, the four 
teeth, two in each jaw, which are ſituated 
between the inciſores and the grinders ; they 
are by ſome called the eye-teeth. | 
DO'G-TRICK, J. an ill turn; ſurly and 
brutal treatment. 


DO G-TROT, J a gentle trot, reſembling 
that of a dog, 

DO/ILY, . a coarſe woollen ſtuff, ſup- 
poſed to be io called from the name of the 
inventor, | | 
DO/INGS, ſ. [plural, and ſeldom uſed in 
the ſingular, from Doe the verb] any thing 
performed whether good or bad. Perform- 


% 


ſances; exploits; behaviour; conduct; buſtle; 


tumult ; merriment. Seldom uſed but in a 
ludicrous ſenſe. 


DOITT, /. [dayt, Belg.] a ſmall piece of 
money current in Holland. Figuratively, the 
leaſt valve that can be ſet on a thing. 
DOLE, . [del, Sax. ] the act of dividing 
into ſhares or portions, In Law, a portion 
or ſhare, Portion, or condition, applied to 
the circumſtances or incidents happening to 
a perſon, Grief, ſorrow, miſery, from doleo, 


Lat. to grieve. In equal ſcale weighin 
delight and dole.“ Sb. {Wy 


To DOLE, v. «. [delax, Sax. ] to divide in 
portions or ſhares; to deal out, or diſtribute; 


DOLE, /. in Huſbandry, a void ſpace left 
in tilling. See DALR. 


DO'LEFUL, 3. diſmal ; ſorrowful; hav- 


ith regard to their metre, dignity of expret. | 


* 


ing the external appearance of ſorrow ; me · 


lancholy, 
DO LE- 


mags 4D os 
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ſorrow. | 


are various ſpecies of them; as the rix-dollar, 


- thoſe carried on in a foreign country. 


DOM 


DO'LEFULLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as to 
New or cauſe ſorrow. 

DO/LEFULNESS, ſ. the quality which 
ſhews or expreſſes grief, or cauſes it in others. 

DO/LEGELLY, a town of Merionethſhire, 
in North Wales, with a market on Tueſdays, 
and fix fairs, on May 11, July 4, Sept. 20, 
OR. 9, Nov. 22, and Dec. 16, for ſheep, cat- 
tle, and horſes. It is ſeated on the river Avon, 
in a vale ſo called, and at the foot of the great 
rock. Cader-ldris, which is extremely high. It 
has a good manufacture of Welch cotton; and 
is 205 miles N. W, of London. 

DO'/LESOME, «&a. full of grief; extreme- 
ly ſorrowful, applied to perſons. Gloomy, 
dull, or affecting a perſon with melancholy, 
applied to things. ä 

DO LESOMELV, ad. in ſuch a manner 
as to affect a perſon with, or to expreſs, deep 


DO/LESOMENESS, /. the quality of af- 
ſecting a perſon with extreme ſorrow, 

DOLL, ſ. a contraction of DotoTay, 
and applied to a wooden image, cloathed either 
with the dreſs of a female or male, uſed by 
children as a play-thing. 

DOLLAR, .. {daler, Belg. ] a fiiver coin 
current in ſeveral parts of Germany and Hol- 
land, of the value of 4s. 6d. ſterling. There 


ſemi-dollar, quarter-dollar, &c. 

DOLORVEFIC, a. [ dolorifcus, Lat.] that 
which cauſes grief or pain. 

DO/LOROUS, a. | dolor, Lat. | mournful or 
ſorrowful, applied to perſons. Affecting with 
grief or pain, applied to things. 

DO/LOUR, ſ. ¶ delor, Lat. | grief or ſorrow ; 
Pain or pang. 

DO'/LPHIN, [d5/fn] [. [delpbin, Lat. ] the 
name of a large ſea-hſh. In Aſtronomy, a 
conſtellation of the northera hemiſphere, con- 
fiſting of eighteen ſtars. 

DOLT, /. [ del, Teot. ] a fool, or perſon of 
dull apprehenfion ; a block head. 

"4. pp: 4. ſtupid ; like a fool or block- 
ad. 

DO/LTON, a village in Devonſhire, fix 
miles 8. by E. of Torrington, with two fairs 
on Wedneſday before March 25, and Nov. 20, 
for cattle. | | 

DOMAVIN, ſ. | domaine, Fr. | land poſſeſſed 
by one as a proprietor, heir, or governor. 

DOME, ſ. domus, Lat- ] a houſe, or build- 
ing, generally applied to a ſtately building,-or 
to one ſet apart for divine ſervice, In Archi- 
tecture, a roof of a ſpherical form, reſembling 
the bell of a great clock, raiſed over the mid- 
dle of a building, called a cupola. 

DOME'/STIC, or DOME'/STICAL, @. | do- 
meſticus, Lat.] belonging to a houſe, or the 
management of a family ; fit to inhabit a 
houſe, applied to animals. Private, not open. 
Applied to wars, inteſtine, or civil ; oppoſed to 


DON 


ſame houſe with his maſter ; gener, 
to 1 Ay of perſons of diſtinction 
0 INATE, v. a. [ dominaty; 
to _ over others, (deminary Lat] 
OMINATION, ſ. Þ dominat; 
erciſe of power; 24 ; 2 
Theology, the fourth order of ang 
hierarchy, reckoning from the ſeraphi 
DOMINA'TOR, J, [deminator, Lat. th 
preſiding, ruling, or governing power, 
To DOMIN EER, v. =, ¶ domino Lat, 
exert authority or power in an i 4 
bitrary, and tyrannical manner. 
DOMINICA, /. Palm-Sunday, 
DOMINICAL, a. noting the Lore 
day, or Sunday, The dominical ln 1 
Chronology, is that which denotes the dh 
in almanacks, & c. throughout the voi 4 
theſe letters there are conſequently ſeren be 
ginning with the firſt letter of the alphaber 
and as in leap-years there is an intercy | 
day, there are then two, the firſt of which 
denotes every Sunday till the intercalary 
and the ſecond all the Sundays which follow 
after it. | 
DOMINICANS, an order of religiny, 
called in France Jacobins, and in Englund 
Black Friars, or preaching Friars. This orte, 
founded by St. Dominic, a native of Span, 
was approved of by Innocent III. in 11 
and confirmed by a bull of Honorius III. f 
1216, under St. Auſtin's rules, and the fouge * 
der's particular conſtitutions, 
DOMINION, /. [ dominio, Lat] the er- 
erciſe of power or authority. The ſpace of 
ground or territory ſubject to a perſon, - 


plied to place. Predominancy; preference; a 
order of angels, | 


DO/MINO, /. a hood worn by a canon of 
a cathedral, Alſo a dreſs in form of a gon 
worn at maſquerades. | 

DON, /. ( dominus, Lat.] the Spanifh titk 
for a gentleman, 

To DON, v. 4. to put on; to inveſt at 
with. Obſolete. TNT, 

DO/NARY, ſ. ¶ donariun, a thing pi 
for ſacred uſes, _ 

DONA'TION, ,. [donatio, Lat. the ad 
giving any thing voluntarily or unaked; it 
grant by which any thing is given ; ue b. 
thing given. f 

DONATISTS, ſchiſmatics in the ancedl 
church of Africa, who took their name frog 
their leader Donatus. He taught that 
adminiſtered by heretics was null; that ca 
church but the African was become i 
tuted ; and that he was to be the hon 
religion, Some accuſe the Donatifis of 
nianiſm. | H. 10 k. 

DO NATIVE, ſ. [denatif, Fr. "wh 
geſs, or ſome conſiderable preſent. 
non Law, it is a benifice given by the 
a prieſt without preſentation, i ue 
and without inſtitution or induction. 


U. 


0 


DOME'STIC, /. a ſervant who lives in the 


may found a church ur «4p 


DOO 
the juriſaiQtion of the ordinary; or by 
N he may licenſe a common perſon| 
| found ſuch a church, and ordain it to be 
tl a donative, There can be no lapſe of 
yr a benefice, though the biſhop may com- 
| foch perſon to nominate a clerk by eccle- 
kaſtical cenſures, and the clerk muſt be quali- 
fed as other clerks of churches are, 
DONCASTER, # town in the Weft 
Riding of Yorkſhire, with 2 market on Satur- 
days, and four fairs, on April 5, Auguſt 5, 
Nov. 26, and Monday before Old Candlemas 
Day, for cattle, ſheep, and pedlars ware, It 
is a large, well-built corporation. tou, and 
| has good manufactures in ſtockings, knit- 
waiſtcoats, and gloves z and the market is good 
for cattle, corn, and proviſions, It is 1601 
miles N. by W. wager 

ONE, articipie 0 . 

DONE. - intetjecſion made uſe of by the 
who acce of, or agrees to, a Wa- 
. * perſon ; and im- 
plies, it is as good as done, or let it be done, or 
it be ſo. 7 : 
li INNINGTON, 2 town in Lincolnſhire, 
W whoſe fairs are held May 26, for horſes, flax, 
and hemp; Aug. 17, for horfes only; and Oct. 
17, for horſes, cattle, flax, and hemp: the mar- 
ket is on Saturday. It is 116 m. from London. 
DONJON, /. in Fortification, fignifies a 
| firong tower or redoubt of a fortrefs, whither 
the garriſon may retreat in caſe of neceſſity, 
and capitulate with greater advantages, : 
DONOR, |. dens, Lat.] one who gives 
a thing to another, 

DOODLE, [. [a cant word, perhaps cor- 
rupted from do little] a trifler ; an idler. 
Io DOOM, v. a. [deman, Sax. ] to judge; 
to paſs ſentence againſt; to condemn; to deſ- 
tine; to command judicially, or by uncon- 
troulable authority, 

DOOM, , | dom, Sax.] the ſentence or con- 
demnation of a judge; the great judgment at 
the laſt day; the ſtate to which a perſon is 
deſtined ; fate, or deſtruction, Sentence, or 
the laſt determination of the judgment with 
reſpett to the condition of a perſon, 

DOO'MSDAY, /. [ domedaeg, Sax. ] the laſt 
day, when judgment is to be paſſed upon all 
manlcind; the day of judgment. The day in 

which a perſon is condemned, or is to be exe- 
cuted. Domeſday or Doom ſday book, denomi- 
mated Liber Fudiciarius wel Cenſualis Anglie ; 

hat is, the judicial book, or book of the 
urvey of England, compoſed in the time of 
William the Conqueror, from a furvey of the 
everal counties, hundreds, tithings, &. The 
Patent or deſign of this book was, to be a 
iter, by which ſentence may be given in 


bt e tenures of eſt j | 

, ot ettates, and from which that 

— 3 queſtion, whether lands be T 
meine or not, is fi i 

- kB „is ſtill decided. The book 


ng in the Exchequer, fair and 


eile, conſiſting of two volumes, a greater 


counties of England, except Northumber 


| 


D OR 


Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, Durham, and part 


Lancaſbire, which were never ſurveyed, and 


except Ex, Suffolk, and Nor ft, which are 
contained in the lefſer volume, which con- 
cludes with theſe words, Anno Millefme Octo 
geſimo Sexto ob Incarnatione Domini, Figeſfims 


vero Regis Wilbelmi, fucta eft iſta Deſcriptia, 


non ſolum per hos tres itatus fed etiam alios. 
DOOR, dor, Sax.] a vacant ſpace left in 
a building, through which perfons may enter 
or go out. This is generally applied to private 
houſes z but the entrance into cities, palaces, 
or the manſions of the nobility, is called a 
gate. Figuratively, a houſe, paſſage; avenue, 
inlet, or any means by which an approach or 
entrance may be made. Qu? of Doors, is ſome- 
times uſed for a thing aboliſhed, laid aſide, 
quite gone, vaniſhed, exploded or ſeat aways 
At the dor, implies ſomething near, impen- 
dent, or imminent: Death is at the daor. 
At the door of a perſon, ſignifies ſomething that 
may be charged or imputed toa perſon : The 
fault lies wholly at my door. Dryd. Next door 
ts, implies approaching to, bordering on. 
DO'OR-CASE, ſ. the frame in which doors 
are hung. 

DO/k CHESTER, the capital town of Dor- 
ſetſhire, witn a market on Wedneſdays and 
Saturdays. and four fairs, on February 12, for 
cattle and ſheep; on Trinity Monday, and 
July 5, for cattle, ſheep, and lambs3 and on 
| Augut 5, for cattle, ſheep, wool, and leather. 
It is a town of great antiquity, and was much 
larger than it is at preſent, The houſes are 
well-built, and it has three handſome ſtreets. 
It ſends two members to parliament, is the 
place where the aſſizes are held, and gives 
title to a marquis. It is governed by a mayor, 
12 aldermen, a recorder, and 24 common= 
council-men ; has 3 churches, about 600 
houſes, and was formerly a city. It is 124 
miles W. by S. cf London. 3 

DO'RCHESTER, a town in Oxfordhire, 
whoſe market is now diſuſed, and the” fair, 
on Eaſter- Tueſday, is only for pleaſure, It 
was formerly of much greater account than 
it is at preſent ; however, it is provided with 
ſome very good inns; and the chuich is a 
large handſome ſtructure It was formerly 
a Biſhop's ſee. It is 491 miles W. N. W. of 
London, 

DORIC ORDER, /. in Architecture, the 
ſecond of the five orders, being that between 
the Tuſcan and Ionic, The characters of the 
Doric erder, as now managed, are the height 
of its columns, which, is eight diameters ; 
the frieze, which is adorned with triglyphs, 
drops, and metopes its capital, which is with- 
out volutes; and its admitting of cimatiums. 
| DORKING, See DAAxINe. | 
DO'RMANT, a. ¶ dormant, Fr. ] ſleeping; 
in a ſleeping poſture, Secret, or private, op- 
poſed Leaning z not perpendicular. 
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for horned cattle, horſes, ſheep, nd pigs. 


DOT 


place farniſhed for ſleeping in with a great 
many beds. Jn old records, a burial- place. 
DO/RMOUSE, ſ. [ dormio and mouſe, Lat.] 
a mouſe which paſles a great part of the win- 
ter in ſleep. # 0 
DORN, F. [dern, Teut. ] in Natural Hiſto- 
ry, a fiſh, perhaps the ſame as the thorn- back. 
DoRR, F. [tor, Teut.] in Natural Hiſtory, 
vn inſect ſo called from its ſound, and named 
likewiſe the hedge-chafer. 
DO/RSEL, or DO/RSER, ſ. [ dorſum, Lat.] 
a pannier or bag hung on each ſide of a 
horſe, for holding things of a ſmall bulk. 
DO/RSETSHIRE, a county of England, 
$2 miles in length, and 27 in breadth. It is 


bounded on the N. by Wiltſhire and Somer. things of the ſame ſort, joined in pairs, and 
anſwering each other, * 
to quantity; the ſame number repeated. Hy. 
ing twice the effect or influence, applied to 
power. Deceitful, acting two parts, one open| 
and a different one in private. 
compoſition for two ways, at double-edged, hay. 
ing an edge on each ſide; or for twicethe num. 
ber or quantit 


ſetſhire, on the S. by the Engliſh Channel, on 
the W. by Devonſhire, and on the E. by 
Hampſhire. It contains 21,940 houſes, 
x32,000 inhabitants, 248 pariſhes, and 22 
market-towns, 9 of which ſend members to 
parliament, It produces all the commodi- 
ties common to other counties; beſides which, 
it has both linen and woollen manufactures. 
The air is good, but ſharp on the hills, and 
on the ſea-coalt it is mild and pleaſant. The 
ſoil is ſandy, except in ſome rich meadows, 
plains, and valleys. There are many hills, 
which feed great numbers of ſheep; and on 
the ſea-coaſts there is plenty of fiſh. The 
principal rivers are the Stour, the Frome, and 
the Piddle. It gives the title of Duke to the 
Sackville family. 

DORSIVFEROUS, or DORSI'PAROUS, 
@. | dorſum and fero, or pario, Lat.] bearing or 
bringing forth on the back. In Botany, ap- 
plicd to plants of the capillary kind, without 
ſtalk, which bear their ſeeds on the back- ſide 
of their leaves; ſuch as the fern, &c. In 
Natural Hiſtory, applied tothe American frog, 
which brings forth her young at her back, 

DO/RSTONE, a village in Herefordſhire, 
13 miles W. of Hereford, with four fairs, on 
April 27, May 18, Sept. 27, and Nov. 18, 

DO/RTURE, /. | dortoir, Fr. ] à place to 
ſleep ing a bed-chamber. 

DOSE, /. { %oug. Gr.] in Phyſic, as much 
of any medicine as is proper for a perſon to 
take at one time, As much of any liquor as 
a perſon can bear: ſometimes uſed for that 
quantity which intoxicates a perſon. 

DO'SSIL, /. a pledget; or a ſmall lump or 
quantity of lint to be laid on a fore, 

DOT, T ſmall point or ſpot made to 
mark any thing, by preſling the tip of a pen 
on the paper in writing, and reſembling the 
mark at the end of this fentence [. J. 

To DOT, v. 3. to make round ſpots in 
writing. 

DO/TAGE, /. want or weakneſs of vnder- 
ſanding ; exceſſive fondneſs for any perſon 
or thing; generally applied to perſons in years. 

DO/TAL 4. relating to the portion of a 


underſtanding impaired by 
AQtively, to regard with exceſſive fondneſg, 


from growing to its full height 


to twice the quantity, number, value, or 


DOU 
Dor ARD, /. = perſon whoſe uniderſieng, 


ing is impaired by age, 


To DOTE, v. n. | dotex, Belg.) to have one 
e, or paſſion, 


DO TER, ſ. one whoſe 


underſtanging is 


impaired by years; one who | 
or thing with exceſſive danse 2 petſon 


DO TIN GL, ad. with an exceſi of love 


or fondneſs. 


DO'TTARD, ſ. in Gardening, a tree keyt 


DO/TTEREL, f. in Natural Han, 1 


bird which mimicks geſtures, 


DOUBLE, [ dibble} à. [ double, Fr.] two 


Twice as much, applied 


It is uſed in 


3 double-dyed. i. e. twice d 
To DO/UBLE, [ dibble} v. n, — 


ſtrength; to turn back, or wind, in running, 
To play tricks; to uſe fleights, Adtively 
among ſailors, to paſs round a caps or pto- 
montory ; to fold; to repeat the ſame word; 
to encreaſe by addition, 
DOUBLE, | dibble} ſ. twice the quantity, 
number, value, or quality; ſtrong beer, fo 
called from its being twice as ſtrong as the 
common ſort. Here's a pot of good double.” 
Shak. A trick; a ſhift; an artifice. la 
Hunting, a turning back or winding made by 
game. 
DOUBLE-DE'ALER, [ dubbJe-defler,) |, 
one who is deceitful, by acting two parts at 
the ſame time, one to a perſon's face, and the 
other behind his back. 
DOUBLE-DE/A LING, dabble- 
an artifice; diſſimulation ; the acting tuo 
1ifferent parts, by pretending friendſhip to 
perſon's face, and at the ſame time being n. 
timate with his enemy; low, inlidious, 1d 
fradulent ; cunning. 
DOUBLE-MINDED,  dubble-minded] 4 
deceitful, acting two contrary parts; proſe 
cuting contrary deſigns, 
DOU'BLENESS, | :bbleneſs] . the fat 
of a thing repeated twice; the ſtate of a thing 
folded, or made twice its natural ſize, 
DOUBLE-T O/NGUED, Able 
giving contrary accounts of the ſame thing; 
deceit ful. Wo 
DOVU'BLER, [dab ler.] /. one who 15 gu 2 
of deceit or diſſimulation; one who we 
any thing by repetition, addition, or fol p 
OU/BLET, dibler,] J. an under ot © 


garment, ſo called from its affording dou 


the warmth of another. _ 
DOUBLO'/N, Laab /in Is _ Pr.) 
Spaniſh coin, valued at tW0 D opal, 


woman ; conſtituting her dowry. 


DO W 

very ſtrong, containing barracks for 30co men, 
Ihe houſes, which are about $co, are low, 
tome built with brick, and others with flint 
tons. The inhahitants, who amount to about 
5600, fre chiefly ſupported by the ſhipping, 
and by flip building, rope-making, and a 
ſmall manufacturing of ſacking, It is 72 
miles S. E. by E. of London. 

DUVET AIL / in Carpentry, a form or * 
manner of joining boards or timber, by ſet- 
ting one picce into another, in form of a 
wedzc reverted, or a dove's tail, This is one 
of the ſtrongeſt kinds of joinings. 

DOUGH, {ds} . [ dab, Sax. ] the paſte 
mad, for bread or pies before it is baked. 

DOUGHTY, [d&:#13] a. [ lobtig, Sax, ] 
brave, nobie, ilultrious, in ancient authors, 
Obſtinately have; biff. Uied by moderns 
o convey ſome ludicrous or jironical idea of 
ſtrength and courage. 

DOUGHY, tdzy] a. not baked; not haked 
encngn, Figwativeiy, ſoft; not confirmed 
by years or clucation in the love of Virtue, 

lo DOUSE, v. a. [ig. Gr. | to plunge 
{udienly over head in the water; to give a 
perion a box rn the ear, Neu'erly, to fall 
fud«'eniy into the water. | 

DCUSEK, J a box on the ear; a low and 
cart word, 

DOH AGER, /[. [ſougirgre, Fr.] a widow 
«ho has a jointure ; a title given to the wi- 
dows of kings, or cther nobility. a 
DO'WDY, J. an aukward, ill-dreſſed, and 
clowniſh woman, 

DO'WER, V/ that portion which the law 
loss a widow cu: of the lanes of her huſ- 
band, aſter his deceaſe. 

DO'WERED, part. portioned. 

DO'WER LESS, a, without a portion. 

DO'WLAES {F. a ccarſe kind of linen, 

DOWN, {formerly ſpelt doun.] {doun, 


Dov 


ILV, [651y,] ad. in a twofold man- 
1 . quantity; to twice the 


der; 


Eg OUBT, [donut] 7, N [ doubter, Fr.) to 


be unable to determine the reality, truth, or; 
offibility of a thing, on account of the -+ nag 
lity of the arguments on each ſide ; to _ : 
to tuſpect 3 to heſitate; to deſiſt or keep rom 
act on through ſuſpence. Actively, to fear; 
to ſuſpect; do diſtruſt. : oy | 

DOUBT, [deat ] /. uncertainty; ſuſpence ; 
a late of the mind herein it remains unde- 
termined, F:guratively; a queſtion or ſome 
out undetermined and unſettled ; a ſeruple; 
ecplexity; ſulpicion; a difficulty propofcd to 
the underſtending. SYNON, We are in un- 
certainty with tretpect to the ſucceſs of our 
proceediogs ; in dowlt what ſtep to take; in 
fuſpence when we are held trom acting by a 
delay of certaivty, Urcertarnty requires cau. 
tion ; dent, conſideration; ſuſperce, pat euce. 

Dos HER, Her] I. one who is not 
ablz to determine the truth or probability of 
a thing; one who is in an uncertain ſtate of 
mind, 

DOUBTFUL, CA] a. full of urcer- 
taicty; not ſettled in opinion. Ambigu-us, 
or not cicar, applied o the meaning of words; 
not detetmined in the mind on account of 
the quality of the proofs /or and againſt ; not 
ſecure; ſuſpicious ; timorous, ; 

DCU'BTFULLY, [ ddt/ully] ad. with un 
certainty and irreſolution; with ambiguity, 
or want of clearneſs. ; 

DOUBZTFULNESS, { d4-ztfulneſs] ſ. a ſtate 
of the mind, wherein it is unable to deter- 
mine cenainty, reality, or tiuth, for want of 
preponderating proofs; uiicertainty, That 
which may admit of various and contrary 
ſcn'es, applied to words, 

DOUBLINGLY, LAH] ad. in ſuch 


* 


a manner as to be uncertain with reſpect to 

the reality or truth of a thing; in ſuch a 

mapner as to be ſearful of ſome future ill. 
DOUBT LESS, | doutleſs | a. without any 


(ear or apprehention of danger or ill; without | 


eeuvt; certainly, U led adverbially, it implies 
withoit doubt. queſtion, or uncertainty, 
DOVE, /. dura, Sax. ] a wild igeon, ge- 
kerally applied to the female of the ſpecies, 
The dove is the ſymbol of Goplicity and 
mnocence, 
DO'VE-COT, / a ſmall building in which 
P1:<0n5 are kept; a pigeon-houſe, 
DIVER, a ſea- port town in the county of 
Kent, with tao markets, on Wedneſdays and 
Saturdays, and one fair, on Novem ber 22, 
for wcring-apparel and haberdzſhery-ware, 
It is one ot the cinque ports, and a corpora- 
Un, confiſting of a mayor, and 12 jurats, It 
ſeuds members to perliament, and is the 
Nation ot the packet-bozts, that, in time of 
Pace, paſs between Dover and Calais, from 
which it is diſtant only 21 miles. The caſtlc 
© built on a high hill E. of the town, ang is 


Dan. ]foft feathers, generally thoſe which grow 
on the breaſis of birès or fowls, Figumatively, 
that which ſoftens or alleviates any uneaſy 
ſenſation ; ſoft wool, or tender hair. 
DOWN, /. f dun, Sax. ] a large open plain 
or valley, In the plural, uſed for a road 
near the coaſt of Deal in Kent, which is 
paſſed by ſhipping homeward and outward 
bound, and is a gencral place for men of war 
to rendezvouſe. ; 
DOWN, prep, from a higher to a lower 
fituation ; along a deſcent, from a rifiog 
ground to the plain on which it ſtands. To 
wards the mouth, applied ie a river. “ Con- 
veyed down the river,” x 

DOWN, ed. on the ground; from a higher 
to a lower ſitvatian ; tending to the ground, 
or fo+ards the center, Out of ſight, or be- 
low the horizon, applied to the ſituation of 
the ſun, weon, &c. ** The mooh is deren. 
5. k. To toil down, is to exhavſt all its 
''rengih, or ſo as to macerate, or boil to pieces, 


N 


Us and down, every « here, or without any 
eeatnewen' to place, 


Cc DOWN, 


DO W 


DOWN, [To go] to be digeſted ; to be re- 
ceived, 

To DOWN, v. a. to knock; to ſubdue; 
to ſuppreſs. 

DOWN, interjeT, to fling a perſon on the 
ground, or make him fall by means of a blow; 
to demoliſh or deſtroy a building. A con- 
temptvous threat, 

DO'WNFALL, Cf] . ruin, ap 
plied to buildings. Calamity, diſgrace, or 
chanze from a ſtate of dignity, affluence, 
and power, to one of indigence, miſery, and 
Gi: pracee, 

DO WNHAM, a town of Norfolk, with a 
market on Saturdays, and two fairs, on April 
27, for horſes and toys, and on November 2, 
for toys. It is ſeated low onthe river Ouſe, 
over which there is a bridge, and is noted for 
the prodigious quantity of butter that 1s 
brought hither, and ſent to Cambridge vp the 
Ouſe, from whence it is conveyed in the 
Cambridge waggons to London, and generally 
known there by the name of Cambridge but- 
ter. It is 86 miles N. by E. of London, 

DOWNTON, or DNK TON, a town 
of Wiltſhire, with a warket on Fridays, and 
two fairs, viz. on April 2o, and October 2, 
for ſhcep and horſes. It is ſeated on the 
river Avon, and is an ancient corporation, 
ſending two members to parliameat, It is 
$4 miles W. S. W. of London. 

Do LOOREO a. with the eyes caſt 
down or lookiog towards the ground, the 
natural expreſſion of forrow, 

DO'WNRIGHT, { sega]! ad, firaight 
down; in a ſtraizht or perpendicular line; in 
plain terms; completely, Without any dil- 
fimulation, flattery, or ceremony, applied to 
language. 

DO' N RIGHT, [ 4»1:r7it] a. plain; open; 


profeſſed; without ditgu'iſe or diſlimulation :; 


directly tending to the point; without cir— 
cumlocution ; artleſs, applied to the manner 
or method of any narrative or ſtory ; without 
ceremony; honeſtly; fſuriily, 

DY/ WNSITTING, the act of going to 
reſt, alluding to the caſtern cuſtom of lying 
on the ground; relt ; repoſe; or the time of 
repoſing. 

DO YNWARD, or D'WNWARDS, ad. 
[duneweard, S:x.] towards the center, or to- 
wards the zround; from a higher to a lower 
fitvation. In a courſe of ſucceſſion from father 
to ſon, &c. applied to deicent or genealogy, 

DC'Y NW ARD, 4. moving from a bigher 
to a lower ſituation; declining ; bending, 
or ſloping towards the ground, Depreſſed; 
dejected. 
Do wN, &. covered with ſoft and ſhort 
feathers, or with a nap; made of ſoft feathers 
or down; ſoft: tender; ſoothing, 

DO'WRY, . is properly the money or 
fortune which a wife brings to her huſband in 
marriage; and differs from dwer, In a mo- 


DRA 


along with a maid, on thee ' 
4 order. : * into ſome 
DoxO LOG, { N and «/ 

ſhort verſe or ASFA, end Moyes, Gr: 
thankſgiving to God; ſuch as“ Glide and 
Father, and to the Son, and ſ0 the Hol, 8 

DO XX. J a ſlrumpet; a proſtite bojt,” 
10 DOZE, v. . [Lug, Sax.] 4 
o be half aſleep; to be in a ſtate ras, 
ness. Actively, to ftupify, or make d "Pte 

DOZEN, [duzen] f. [douzaine, Er ull, 
leftion of twelve things or perſons, Jak 
DO/ZINESS, J. ſicepineſs, drowſj 
ſtrong inclination or propenſity to fle 

DO'ZY, a. inclined 
fle:py. 1 
DRAB, /. [ drabbe, Sax. 
titute, a fl or 22 N prof. 
cloth made of wool, 1 
DRACHM, [dram] #. [ drachmg L 
ancient ſilver coin worth about fe. 
three farthings ſterling; the 16th part of 
ounce Avoirdupois weight. Amon A » 
thecaries, the 8th part of an ounce 6. as 
cither three ſcruples or 60 grains. 1 Ky 
cient Jewith coin, having on one ſide 1 
and on the reverſe a bunch of grapes all 
by the Jews halt a ſhekel, tut by the Greeks 
a drachm. 

DR ACU'NCULUS, /. Lat.] a worm 
breeding between the ſkin and the fleſh in 
hot countries, and reported to gros to the 
length of ſeveral yards. 

DR A'FFY, @. abounding in dregs or ſe- 
diments. Figuratively, worthleſs, er only 
fit to be flung away. 

DRAFT, /. See Danavcnr, 
DRAFT, a. a corrup'ion of D&4verr, 
To DRAG, v. a. | drogen, Sax,] to pull 
along the ground by main force; to drav 
along contemptuouſly, and as unworthy 22 
notice; to pull along with violence. Neu- 
terly, to hang fo low as to trail upon the 
ground. 

DRAG, /. {dreg, Sax] an inſtrument 
with hooks, uſed to catch hold of things under 
water, 

To DRNA'GGLE, v. 4. to make dirty by 
trailing along the ground. Nevterly, to 
grow or become dirty by drawing along the 

round, 

DRA'/G-NET, /, a net which is draun 
along the bottom of the water. 

DRA'GON, /. [dragon, Fr] a ſerpent, 
whether real or imaginary, ſuppoſcd to be 
furniſhed with wings, and to grow to au £007 
mous fize. Figuratively, one of a herce and 
violent temper. In Seripture, hieroglypit- 
cally applied to ſignify the ſerpent or le 
devil, the tempter and proſeſſed enem] of hu- 
man happineſs, 

DRA'/GON'S BLOOD, /. a mode 
heavy reſin, of which there are two ke! 
the one firm and compact, brought to 8 


neſs *2 


ep. 
to ſleep, erouſſ, 


at.) an 
t ſeven pence 


wailic ſenſe it hgnifies a ſum of money given 


i 


mall leaves, wrapped up in long 2 — 


20 wy 4 we 


— 


8992 © 


U. 


W tcr-courte ; a ſluice. 


s not related, but repreſented ; and in which 


4 principal ſpecies of the drama are two, co- 


eus note; as paſtoral, ſatire, tragi-comedy, 


DR A 


and are called the Drops or Tears of 
Blood, The other 1s brovght in 
des or cakes of an 2 7 og; 
is leſs compact, leſs pure, and of a muc 
o mo thay oh other. The gennine * 
11's Blood is the fruit of a tall trce of the 
- In kind, common in the iſland of Java, 
* ſome other parts ot the Eaſt Indies, 
It is a powerful aſtringent, incraſſant, and 


4 R AGO o, . [dragen, Teut. ] a ſoldier 
who ſerves both on foot and horſeback. 

To DRAIN, v. d. trainer, Fr.] to draw 
off water or other fluids gradual! ; to empty 
a veſſel by gradually drawing off what it con- 
tains; to dry, by ſetting in ſuch a poſture, or 
poſition as the laid muſt necefTerily run out. 

DRAIN, /. a channel through which wa- 


ters are oradually exhauſted or drawn; a wa- 


lezves, 
Pragon 5 


larger ma 


DRAKE, /. [dreck, Belg. ] a water-ſowl, 
the male of a dack. A ſmall} piece of cannon, 
| o, Lat. 

n in Weight, the eighth part of 
an ounce. Such a quantity of diſtilied or 
ſpirituous liquors as is uſually drank at once, 
| Spirituous liquors. 

DRAMA, J. [dpapa, Gr.] a poem ac- 
commodated to action; in which the action 


therefore ſuch rules are to be obſerved as 
make the repreſentation probable. The 
medy and tragedy. Some others there are of 
opera, &c, | 

| DRAMA'TIC, or DRAMA'TICAL, a. 
repreſented by action or on the ſtage. 

. DRAMATICALLY, ad. after the man- 
ner of a poem acted on the (tage ; repreſen- 
tatively, 

DRA/MATIST, /. the author or em- 
poſer of a dramatic piece acted on the ſtage, 

DRA'PER, . one who ſells either linen 
or woollen cloth, | 

DRA'PERY, /. the trade or art of making 
cloth; cloth made eicher of linen or wool- 
len. In Painting and Sculpture, the repre- 
1 of the garments or cioathing of any 
zure. 

DRA'STIC, a. powerful, vigorous, ef- 
| ficacions, In Medicine, a remedy which 
works ſoon or with ſpeed. 

DRAUGH, / [pronounced and corruptly 
written draff] refuſe ; ſwill; a ſcum of a 
pot; pot-liquor, or the liquor given to 


hogs, 

DRAUGHT, [draft] ,. [draght, Belg ] 
the act of drinking, A quantity of liquor 
drank at once, Liquor drank for picaſure, 
I action of moving or drayging carriages, 
„onen for all ſorts of draught. Temple. 

being drawn or moved by 


The quality of 
7 By The Hertfordſhire wheel-plough 
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repreſentation of a perſon cr thing hy paints 
ing. A ſketch or plan of ſome bvildipg or 
picture. A pictuſe. In Fithing, the act of 
catching fiſh by a drag net. The act of 
drewing or mocting a bow. In War, torces 
drawn: off from the main army, A link 
or drain, ** Is caſt into the draught ”* Mat. 
xv. 17. The depth which a veſſel ſinks, 
into the vater. In Con merce, a bill dran 
by one perſon on anct!.cr for money, In 
the plurel, a game played on a chequered ta- 
ble, with round pieces of box and ebony. 
To DRAW, v. a. [preter, crew : partie 
c'p. paſl. drawn] [dragan, Sax.] to pull 
along upon the ground from one place to 
another, To pull vp, or raiſe from a deep 
place. To drag. 'I'o fuck. To attract; 
0 draw towards 'itfelf, To breathe, or in- 
hela, applied to air. To take from a caſk or 
veſicl. To pull a ſword out of the ſcabbard; 
to unſhe:th, To tike bread out of an oven. 
To uncluſe, if cloſe before, but to cloſe 
together, if open, applied to curtains. To 
let out any liquid. To extract. To pro- 
cure as an agent cauſe, To bring as an 
efficient cauſe, To convey ſecretly, To 
protract or lengthen. To derive, To de- 
duce 2s from poſtulates, In Painting, to 
repreſent the likeneſs of any verſon or thing, 
either by a pencil, pen, or colours. To im- 
ply, infer, or introduce a conſequence, To 
induce or perſuade, To wing to gain. To 
receive; to take up. To extort ; to force, 
To wrelt ; to diſtort, To entice; to ſe- 
duce, to inveigle ; to prevail on by fond- 
nels, uſed with in. In Commerce, to ad- 
crefs a bill for a ſum of money to a per- 
for. In Military Affairs, to detach or ſepa- 
rate from the main body; to prepare for 
action; to range in battle array, To draw 
%, to form in writing ; to compoſe, Fo 
contract or ſhrink. ** Draw into leſs room.“ 
Bac, To takea card out of a pack, or a lot 
from a number of others; to make a ſore 
run, or diſcharge matter. T9 draw back, to 
retreat or retire; to retract a delign, or de- 
ciine an undertaking, To draw off, to ex- 
tract by diſtillation; to drain out by a vent; 
to decline an engagement, or make a retreat, 
In Cookery, to diſembowel; to take out the 
guts of poultry. 
DRAW, / the act of drawing ; the lot or 
chance taken or drawn. 
DRA'WBACK, /, money paid back or 
abated for ready payment. Figuratively, a 
deduction, or diminution of the value or qua- 
lities of a thing, In Commerce, certain du— 
ties either of the cuſtoms of exciſe, allowed 
upon the exportation of ſome of our own mas 
nufactures, or on certain foreign merchan« 
dizes that have paid a duty on importa- 
ion. f 
DRA'WBRIDGE, ,a bridge moving on 
hinges, and by means of chains lifted up or 


pulling, 
and of the caliet draught,” 1 he 


let down at pleaſure, in order to preſerve or 
Cez defirey 


DRE 


D RE. 


deſtroy the communication between two Figuratively, a chimera ; a groundleſs f 
any 
ce but in FL 


places, or a country and ſome fort. 
ORA“ WER. F applicd to perſons, one em- i 
yore in fe chiog water from a well, or rack, | 


or conceit, which has cxilten 


magination. 


To DREAM, [dreem] v. u. to have idezg 


n public houtes, one who draws liquors from in the mind, while the outward ſenſ 
es zy 


c.ſ{ks. 


One who forms the reſ-mblance of a (topped during fleep, which are neither ſu 


perſon on paper or canvas, with a pen, pen- gelted by any external object or kno 

eil, or bruſh. Applied to things, that which lion, nor are under the rule of . occa. 

has the power of atttacting towards itſelf. In {ſ(tarding; to think, to imagine 2x under. 

Surgery, that which diſcherges hnmours, A without reaſon, Actively, to . = : 
top 


box which flides in a groove or caſe. In the 
p'ural, that part of dreſs which covers the | 


ſleep, 
DRE/AMER, [dreemer] ſ. one who per 


thighs and poſter ors, generally made cf linen, ceives things during flecp, without the { 
: ug. 


and made to ſit very cloſe. 


ing the likcneſs of a thing or perſon with 


geſtion of external ohjects 
DR A/WING, / the aft of taking or form- of conceits; a ſanciful man. 


d perſon fond 


DRE'AMLESS, [dreemleſs] a, without 


2 pen or pencil; a picture drawn or formed |dreams, 


with a pen or pencil 


DREAR, [ dreer} a. [dreorig, Sax. ] affeQ. 


DRA'/WING-ROOM, ſ. a room to which 1 wich melancholy ; mournful, 


company retire after an entertainment; a 


DREARY, | dreery] a. | dreorig, Sex.] full 


room ſet apart for the reception of company of ſorrow, or mourntul, applied to perſons 


at court. Figuratively, the perſons or com- 
any aſſembled in a drawing- com. 

DRAW. WELL, /. a well out of which 
water is raiſed by means of a bucket and 
rope. 

To DRAWTL, v. . To pronounce one's 
words with a flow, d ſagreeable white, ' 

DRAY, or DRA\Y-CARYT, /. a low cart, 
uſed by brewers to convey their beer, 

DR.VY-MAN, /. one who drives a dray, | 

DRA'Y - PLOUGH, | drdy-pione | 1, a 
plough reſembling 2 dray. ; 

DR A'YTON, a town of Shropſhire, with! 
a market on Wedret lays, and three feus, on | 
Wettneſitay before Palm - Sunday, on Septem- 
Her 19, and on October 24, for horned cat. 
tle, horſes, ſnecp, hemp, woollen cloth, and 
hogs. It has a good market for horles and 
cattle, It is 17 miles E. by N. of Skrewſbury, | 
vnd 153 N. W. of London. | | 

DRA/ZEL, /. « fiuttiih, mean, dirty wo- 
man. 

DREAD. Cre f. ar ed, Sax. ] terror, or 
Fear ; the ſenfation, occaſioned by the light 
of ſome terrib'e or dangerous object; awful 
or venerahle in the hicheft degree. 

To DREAD. e wv. a, drædan, Sax. ] to 

ear to an exceſitve flere, 

DRE.A/7>}R, {dreder} /. one who lives 
Þ continual fear or apprehenſion of ſome 
danger. 

DREADFU L, [dredſut] a, cauling ex- 
ceſſive fear : frieh::tul, | | 

DREA'DFULUY, iiredfully}] ad, in ſuch 
a manner as fo cauſe feer or terror. 

DREA/DFU LN ESS. | dredfulneſs] . that 

nality which cules excctiive fear or terror, 

DRE A/DLi5S, fdrclc/s} a. void of tear; 
gndaunted, 

DREA'DLESSNESS, { 2redlefſueſs} {, a dif- 
polition of mind that-is void of tear ; intre- 
pidi'y; vndauntcdtfefb. 


4 


,guor, 


Gloomy, diſmal, or affecting with mel. 


choly, applied to places. 


DREDGE, /. a thick ſtrong: . 
to three ite iron, and ran dogs — 
tern, gathering whatever it meets with 3 th 
bottom of the water, uſed for catching o ters 
and 1s a ſpecies of the drag-net, . 

Io DREDGE, v. a. to fiſh with a 6regoe 
in Cookery, to ſtrew flour over won ads 
roaſtins, 

DREDGER, . one who filhes with 3 
diedyic; a box with ſmall holes at the top, uſed 
for {trewing flour on meat when roaſting, 

DPRE'GGINESS, | dr&-incſs] fullnels of 
lees or d+ez*, Foulnets, applied to liquor; 
ee with a ropy iubilance, or ſedi 

en?. 

DREGGISH, [drey-iſo} ad. abounding 
with lees or ſediment, | 

DRE'GGY, | dre&g-y] a. muddy, foul, ſul 
of ſ.diment, 

DREG5, / It has no ſingular] {regten, 
Sax. | the bottom, lees, or foul p::t of any li- 
Figuratively, the refuſe, ſweeping, ot 
worthleſs part of any thing; the @rols 08 
meaneſt part of a people, 

To DRENCH, v. 4. [drencan, $:x | 10 
ſoak or bathe ; to plunge all over in ſome l- 
quor ; to waſh; to ſteep; to moiſten ; or male 
very wet; to adminiſter phylic by violence. 
| DRENCH, /. a draught, or ſill, uſed iy 
way of contempt ; a potion, or drink pte. 
pared of ſeveral phyſical ingredients for a bek 
horſe; phyſic which muſt be given by force 

DRE/NCHER, /. one who dips or ſozks 
any thing; one who adminiſters phyfic by 
force, 

DRESDEN, a town of Germany, ad 
capital of Saxony, where the elector always 
relides. It is divided by the rer Elve 
into the Old and New Towns, which 
are joined together by a bridge ſupported by 
nineccen piers, and is 685 faces Jong, 


" DREAM, ſdreem] f. fdr, Belg. ] the 
im e wit .c!: appear to the mind during fee. 


Both towns arc ſurrounded with ſtrong fot 
tificat108fe 


nd wed $5 me me on 


curry, or rub, applied to 


Y Sept. 19, for horics and leather, 


DRI 


16..wns, All the houſes are built of ſquare 
2 and ae almoſt all of the tanie 
Ire The ſituation of this city is but low, 
. there is a five proſpect all around 11, 


It is 75 miles N. W. of Prague. Lon. 
13.33. E. lat. 51. 12. N. 


To DRESS, v. 4. [dreger, Fr.] to put on 
cloaths; to adorn, deck, or ſet out with 
cloaths. Figuratively, to cloath, or repreſent 
in a favourabl- light. In Surgery, to apply 
plaſter or other 3 to a wound. To 

orſes. 
to adjuſt. To trim, applied to lamps. To 
prepare victuals fir for eating, applicd to cook- 
ery. To curl, to comb out, cr otherwiſe 
adorn hair or perukes. 

DRESS, /. that which a perſon wears to 
cover his body from the inclemency of the 
wether 3 cloaihs, or ſplendid attire z the (kill 


in adjuſting, or taſte in chuſing and wearing 


cloaths. g ; 
DRESSER, /. one employed in putting on 


| a perſon's cioaths ; 2 broad and long kind of 


a table or ſheit, in a kitchen, uſcd to prepare 
victuals. 

DRE'SSING, ſ. in Surgery, the plaſter or 
other remedy applied to a fore. | 

To DRVBBLE, v. n. [by ſucceſſive alte. 


To rcctify; | 


DRO 


\ DRINK, . liquor to be ſwallowed, op. 
poſed to meat, cx flulid food; any patticular 
kind of liquor. 

DRVNKABELE, 3. that which may be 
drank. 

D&KV/NKER, /. one who is fond of ſwal- 
lowirg quentittes of intoxicating liquors, 

DRUNIK- MONEY, /. money given to re- 
gale a perſon with, by purchaſing liquors. 

To DRIP, 2. „. ſds pfen, Belp.] to fall in 
drops. To let tail in d10ps, applied to the fat 
« h:ch falls from mea! whilc toaſting. Actively, 
to let fall in drops ; to drop as ſat in roatting, 

DRIP, , that which falls in drops. 

DRIVPPING, /. the fat which drops from 
meat While roaſting, called alſy kitchen tuff, 

To DRIVE, v. o, | pretcr drove, particip. 
paſſ. driven, or drouc| | drifen, Sax. ] to make 
a perſou or ching move by viclence ; to feud 
to any place by force ; to convey animals, or 
make them wa!k from one place to another; 0 
to compel ; it. enforce, or puſh home a progf or 
argument, To diitreſs ; to firaiter, To orive 
trade, to carry it on. To conduct a carriage. 
10 let drive at, to inteud; lo mean; to endl le 
vour to accompliſh z to aim, or lit Kc at with 
Mad h To purity by motion; as, “ tlic dreven 
ſnow." 


rations from cri, of dripan, Sax | to fall in 


DRVER, /. in Medicine, that whica has 
the quality of abſorbing moiſture. 

DRUVFFIELD, a village in the Eaft Riding 
of Vorkſhire, with four fairs, viz. on Eafter- | 
Monday, Whit-Monday, August 26, and 
It is 195 
miles from London. 

DRIFT, ,. che force which impe's or drives 
a perſon or thing; violence; courſe; a raft, 
or any thing driven at random, or in 3 body; 


| 2 ſtratum, Jayer, or covering of any matter 


blown together by the wind. A f.ow-dr'/t, 


particular deliyn of an action; the ſcope, or 
tenor of a Cifcuurſe, 

To DRIFT, v. a. to drive or force along; 
to throw together on heaps; to amaſs. 

To DRILL, v. a. [ dril len, Belg, | to make 
el with an augre, gimblet, or drill; to 
| 2 to drain, or make its patſage through 

mall holes or interſtices. To dclay, or put; 
ett, in low phraſe, | 

in : 

: UNILL, J. an inftroment uſ:4 to bore 
OK n wood, iron, or braſs. An ape, Or 
29000, A ſmall dripping ſtream, 
; 10 DRINK, v. u. | preter drank, or drunk, 
Eurer paſhve, aruik, or drink xi, erincan, 
Sax, | to ſwallyw i1qvors, Fipuratively, 10 


( 


i. e. a deep budy of now. The tendeney, 01 | 


To DRI'VEL, v. 3. 


fa corruption from 


| drops. To let the ſpittle fall from one's| dribble to let the ſpiitie fall out of one's 

mouth ; to flaver like an infant, or an ideot. mouth like an infant or an ideor. 

Actively, to throw down, or ſcatter in drops, | 
DRUVBLET, / a ſmall ſum of money, dropped tom the mouth. 


DREVEL, /. flaver, ipitile, or moiſture, 


PRUVELLER, Ta col or idegt, ſo called 
from their letting the ſtzver divp from their 
mouths, 

DRYVEL LING, pert. doating ; 
the underttanding; fooliſh. 

DRIVER, J the perſon or thing which 
communicates mation by force; one who 
guides and Cunveys beaits from one place to 
another ; one who manages and guides the 
cattle which draw any Carriave, 

To DRUZZLE, v. a. ſur jeten. Teut. ] to 
hed in tall Qrops, or a wel nt, like dc. 
| Nev'erly, to let fall in imo flow drops. 

PRUZZLY, d. deicending in ſmall, low, 

drops; delcending in a mitt; refeinbling a 
miſt, or moilt vapour, 
- PROVTWICH, a town of Worceſterſhire, 
wich a marxet on Fridays, and ihee fairs, vize 
on Gond- Friday, October 28, aud December 
21, for linen cloth and hats, It is ſcated on 
the river dalwarp; and is of great note for i's 
(alt pits, from whence they make fi-e white 
falfr, It is 117 miles W. N W. of London. 

DROLE, a. CU, Fr. | comical exciting 
* * 

DROLE, or DROLL, [. Cdraler, Fr.] a 
perſon whoſe bouftnets ana emptoy it is 19 ras 
niich by antic gefltures, or corieat i-Ns; a 


weak in 


3 an ih moderate quant ty of liquors, 
2 Of to, 16 ſalure in drinking; to wiſh 


well in dei Lis. 5 ig 
„g. Figurativel 
or ablorb. To hear ; 40 ag 7, io fork vp, 


\ merry-angrew, of Jack-puiding ; a taice, 


compoſed to excite laughter, 
| To DROLT, v. u, 10 play the bu ftbon. 

DRO'LLERY, . j; ridicule; or an 
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DRO ' 


endeavour to make a thing the object of | 
mirth, ridicule, or laughter. 

DRO'MEDARY, / [ from Sepsis Gr.] 
in Naturs Hiitory, a fort ot camel, ſaid to 
travel 100 miles a day. It is ſmaller, flen- 
gerer, ind nimbler taun he common camel, 
having either ons or iwo hairy excreſcences 
on its back, and is capable of great fatigue, 
Its hair is ſoft and ihort; it has uo fangs or 
for--:ceth, nor horn on its feet, which are 
coverte with a fleſhy Kin; 1t is about feven 
feet a11 a half high, from the ground to the 
topof its hed. 

DRONE. , the male bee which hatches 
the youns, makes no honey has no fting, ang 
js driven from the hive when the haiching 
time i: vver. Figuratively, an inactive, uſc- 
Jeſs, or 04572 perſon. In Muſic, the deep 
or hoidag k-y-note of a bag-pipe, | 

To LNONE, v. w. to live an inactive, 
uſelels, and cu life, like that of a done. 

DR/NFIELD, a pietiy morket-town in 
Derbylb ire, ſeated in a bottom, with a marke 
on Tiurſiars, and a ice fcbool. It has 
four fairs, on ſan 10, April 14, 3 0 july 15, 
for ſhe-p and catiie; and on September 1, for 
cheeſe, it is 153 miles N. N. W. of Condom. 

DRO'NISH, à. like a drone; vuſcieſs; 
Nagg' th aud inective. 

10 DROP, v. n. [droef, B:lg.]to languiſh 
with fjorrow ; to hang gown the head with 
ſorr w. Figure ivele, to grow faint, weak, 
or i pirite l; o fink; ro len on ards; 
to decline, aus tully applied by Milton. 

DROP, /. de, ps, Sax. | a me portion or 
pariicle of water, or other liuvid, in à {pherical 
form ; s much liquor as falls at once when 
theres not a continued ftream 3 a diamond 
hanging looſe from the car, fo called from its 
yeſernbiing the ferm of a Crop of any fluid in 
its 4defrent. Dres, the plural, in Architee— 
turt, arc naments in the Doric entablature, 
repreicoting drops, or little betls, 1m mediately 
under the triglyphs. In Phyle, any fpiritu- 
ous medicine to be taker in drops. 

To DROP, v. . %, Sax ] to pour 


zin ſwall round particics; to let fall; to let 


go; to |-ta thing till tr: mthe hand; to ut- 
ter {| 0417+, Or 4 hont caution ; tO inſert or 
introguce ov way of digreſſion; to intermit, 
ccaſe, or decline; to lote in its progreſs ; to 
bedrop, or ſpeckle. Neuterly, to fall in fepa- 
rate paiticics of a roundifh form; o let drops 
fail; to conlume 10 drops; 0 fall, or come 
nem a higher ro a lower i1ivetiong to fall 
without violence; to dic ſuddenty. To drop in, 
to come unexpect ly by. *' He drops in 
when he thin'.s you are fen ſeated,” Sper. 

DROPPING, {. any liquor which has 
fallen in drops. 

DROP-SERE/NE, {. | gutia ſerena. Lat. | 
in Phytic, a diſcaſe of the eye, conliiting of 
an ertire lofs, of fight, without any apparent 
fault or diforder otthe part, It is ſuppoſed to 
atiic from 4 compicilion or obſtruction of the 


. . 


| DRO'SSINE>S, / the impurity of metals; 


DRU 


optic nerves, preventing the due flux of 
animal ſpirits into the retina, the 
3 4 part. aſſected with x dropfy 
DR O/P-STONE, FL. « ſpar fo into the 
ſhave of a drop. 7 par formed into the 
DRO/PSY J. [anciently wrote byorgpi 
whence drop or dropjy] [bydrors, L 
Phylic, a preternaturai collection or extra. 
lation of aqueous tervm or water in any part 
of the body, which reatly diſtends she veſ 
{c\s, is attend-d with a weakneſs of digettion 
and a continuzl thirſt, 
PROSS, / [dros, Sax.] the ſcum, ſed. 
ment, or groſs parts of any metal; the cru 
er tuſt of a metal, Fipurative!y, the refuſe 
or moſt worthlefs part of any thing, 


foulne'<; ruit, 
p / _ . * mn * * ' 
DR{/SSY, a. full of im purities, foulnefs 


leſe as drots. 

DROVE, /. a number of c:ttle under the 
guidance of one or more perſons; any col. 
leftion of animals, Figuratively, a pre 
crowd or multitude, 

DRO'/VER, /, one who fats cattle for ſale 
and ſends them to market. 

DROUGHT, [rout] J. Laragade, Sax.] 


applied to the weather, dry weether, wantd 
rain; thirſt, or great want or deſire of drink, 
DROUGHTINESS, [droutineſs] . the 


ſtate of a ſoil which wants rain; the (late of 
'4 perſon attected with thirſt, or in want of 
drin & a 

DROU/GHTY, Lc] a, wanting rain; 

arched with heat; thirſty, or wanting Crick, 

To BROWN, v. a. [drunen:an, $3x J h 
plunge and ſuffocate under water ; to plunge, 
or overwhelm in water; to overflow, or cover 
with water. Figuratively, to immerge, plunge 
in, 61 overwhelm wich any thing; to de, of 
be ſuffocated vnder the water, 

To DROWSE, ſdrewze] v. a. [ droeſer 
8ely ] to make heavy with, or {troi.gly iu · 
clined to, ſleep. Neuterly, to fleep. 

DROW SINESS, e J. a ſirong 

copenſity and inclination to fleep, Figure 
tively, ito: bfulneſs or inaftivity, 

DRO/WSY, [driwzy] a. ſtrongly inclive 
to ſlcep ; heavy -yw ſleep, Figurative 
cauſing {lcep, dull, or ſtupid, 

To PRC B, v. 4. [druber, Dan. ] to heat 
ſoundly with a ſtick; to thieſh, thump, or 
cud gel. A word of contempt. | 

DRB, /. a thump, knock, ot blow; 4 
ſound beating. h 

To DRUDGE, v. n. [draghen, Sax, | n 
work hard at mean and ſervile employmenis; 
to flave. . 

DRUDGE, f. one employed in we 
hard, and fatiguing labour; 2 met bo 

DRUDGERY, þ. Jas mean, gel! 
hard, and fatigning labour. : 

—_ BA Ot ad. in a laborious, la 
tiguing, and tolliame manner, parc 

w * * T6, 
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or impure particles, Figurauuvely, as worth. + 
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parts, and hear cauſes. Their peculiar opini— 


| ſtrument made of thin pieces of oak, bent in 
F a Cylindrical form, covered at each end with 


is made of braſs or copper, in the form of a 


DRU 


Fr. ] an K 
or dving. Figuratively, any thing 
* al or ro ale ; this ſenſe may proba- 
bly be owing to a corruption of dreg. F 
To DRUG, v. a. to mix with phylical ingre 
rents: to tain! wich ſom thing diſagreeable. 
DRU/GGER MAN,. [dr:gueman, Fr. | in 
Commerce, a name given 10 the Levant io 
reters 
— Chriſtian na ions reſiding at the Porte, 
to afſiit hem in their treaties, . 
DU GET. in Commerce, a ſort of thin 
ſtuff, ſometimes all wool, ſometimes half 
wool half thread, and ſometimes corded, but 
uſualry plain, and woven on a worſted chain. 
DE U/GGIST, /. one who ſells phy ſical 
ingreien's by wholeſale. : 
DRUID, / [derio, Sax. ] the priefis and 
miniſters of religion amongſt the Britons, 
Celtic Gaul, and Germans, They were in 
Britain the firſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed order 
in the iſland, choſen out of the bet families; 
and the honours of their birth, added to thoſ« 
of theiz function, procured them the higheſt 
They were verſed in aſtronomy, 
geometry, natural philoſophy, politics, an4 
geography; had the adminiſtration of all ſacred 
things; were the interpreters of the gods, and 
ſupreme judges in all cavtes, whether eccleſi- 
altic or civil. From their determination was 
no appeal; and whoever refuſed to acquic{ce 
in their deciſions, was reckoned impious, and 
excommunicated, They were generaily go⸗ 
verned by a ſingle perſon, called an Arch-oruid, 
who preſided in all their aſſemblies. Once a 
year they uſed to retire, or rather aſſemble, in 
2 wood, in the center of the ifland, at waic]; 
time they uſed to receive applications from al 


DRUG, 7 [ drogue, 


veneration. 


ons are not wellaſcertained by writers, though 
it is agre:d by all, that they held the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, and its tranſmigration; that 
nothing could appeaſe the gods more powerfv]- 
ly than human ſacrifices ; and that there was one 
lupreme Deity, who preſided over all others, 
DRUM, ſ. | dramme, Erſe, ] a warlike in- 


vellum, or parchmeut, which ſtretches by 


kept by the ambaſlidors of 


— 


* 


major, who hes the command over the other 
droms, They are diſtinguiſhed from the ſol- 
diers by cloaths of a different faſhion : when 
the battalion is drawn up, their poſt is on the 
flanks; and on a march, between the diviſions. 

DRUMMER, /. he that be2ts the drum 
every company of foot has one, and fometiaies 
uo. 

DRUNK, a. [from Dritt] intoxicated, or 
deprived of the uſe of the uuderſtanding, by 
{imToderate drinking. Fievrativrely, ſoaked 
beautifully applied to inanimate things. SY = 
NON, Half a pint of wine will make ſome 
men druyk, when others ſhall drink a gallon 
| without being the Jeaft fuldled. Good ſuc- 
ceſs will ſometimes ſo wtoxicate a perſon as to 
take him off from his buſineſs, and render 
him difſagreeable to ail his acquaintance. 

DRU/NKARD, J. one given to the exceſ- 
ſive uſe of ſtrong liquors. 

DRU'NKEN, part. | from Drink] intoxi- 
cated with liquor ; given to habitual drun- 
kenneſs; frequently into xicated with I:quor, 

DRU'NKEVNLY, ad. after the manner of 
one intoxicated with ſtrong liquors. 

DRU'NKENNESS, /. intoxication, or 
ebriety; the habit of getting drunk. Figa— 
ratively, an intoxication or diſorder of the 
mind. PRov. What ſoberneſs conceals, drun— 
terneſs reveals. He that kills a man when he 
'S arune, muſt be hovged when he is ſober. 

DRUSLLW'YN, a town in Carmarthen - 
(ire, whole fairs are kept July r, and Octo- 
ber 5. for ca'tle, horſes, and ſheep, 

DRY, a. | drig, Sax. | without wet or moiſ- 
tore, Without rain, applicd to the ſeaſons. 
Thirſty, or a thirſt for want of drink. Figura- 
tively, jejune; barten; plain; hard; aciid ; 
{evere. 

To DRY, v. 4, to free from, or exhale 
moiſture or wet; to wipe away moiſture, uſed 
with >; to drain; to drink up. Neuterly, 
o grow dry. 

DRY*ADES, in the Heathen Mythology, 
u cre a fort of deities or nymphs, which the 
antients thought inhabited proves or woods. 
They differed from the Hemadryades ; theſe 
laſt being attached to ſome particular tree, 
wherewith they were born, and with which 


means of braces running from one extremity 
to the oiher ; and made to found by beating | 
one of the ends with (ticks generally made of 
braſil wood, Kettle-drum is that whoſe body 


kettle, and covered at top with parchment 
like the common one. The drum of the ear 
15a ſmall membrane in the inner part of that 
orgen, which is fo ſtretched as to convey the | 
ſenſation of ſound, by the vibration which 
ſounding hodies cauſe upon it, 

To DRUM, v. u. to beat a march, &c. 
on a dtum with a (tick. To beat, or vibrate 
applied to the motion of the heart, 

DRUM-MA/jOR, ſ. the chief drummey 
ei teziment. Every regiment has a dtum— 


they died; whereas the Dryedeg were the god- 
delſes of trees and woods ia general. 

DR Y/-EYED, a. without tears; without 
having the eyes moiſtened with tears, 

DR Y'LY, ad. without moiſture, Figura- 
tively, iu a cold or indifferent manner, With 
great reſerve, applied to treatment or be- 
haviour; in a ſarca{lical or ironical manner. 
Without any embelliſhment, applied to tile. 

DRY'NESS, /. went of moiſture ; want of 
rain; want of juice, Figuratively, want ofem- 
belhthment, applied to (tile, or ſet diſcourſes. 

DRY"-NURSE, /. one who brings up a, 
child without ſucking, ye” 
Lo NRY/-NURSE, v. . to bring up an 
infant without ſucking, : 
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DRY'SHOD, a. without w-tting the feet; 
without treading in the water abcve the 
ſhoes. 

DU/AL, 3. | dzalis, Lat.] exprefiing or in- 
cluding only two. In the Hebiew, or Greek 
language, a variation of a noun which only fig- 
ni fies tb, a diſtinction which the modern lan- 

uages ſeem deficient in. 

To DUB, v a. ſa dub till ridd ra, If- 
landick., to dub a knight. fddubba, in its pri- 
mary ſignification, implies to ſtrike, knights 
being made by a blow given with a ſword | to 
create or make a man a knignt ; to confer any 
title or dignity. - 4 

DUB, /. a blow, or knock. 

DU/BIOUS, a. [du5ius, Lat.] not ſettled in 
an opinion, applied to perſins. Not fully 
proved, or that which has equal probability on 
either fide, applied to opinions. 

DU BIDUsLV, ad. in tuch a manner, as 
will admit of difterent ſenſes, 

DU'BIOQUSNESS, /. uncertainty, 

DU/BITABLE, a. that which may be 
queſtioned or doubted ; that which a perſon 
may decline aſſenting to 

DU/BITATION, f. [dub ratio, Lat.] the 
act of doubting, or queſtioning the truth of a 
thing. It is defined by Crew, a negitive per- 
ception, i. e. the perception that what a pcifon 
ſees, is not that which he would ſee. 

DU/BLIN, the capital of Ireland, in the 
county of the ſame name, and province of 
Leinſter. It is a rich, handtome, and popu- 
Jous city, with an archbiſnop's fee, a parlia- 
ment, and an univerſity ; and is the ſame fur 
Ireland, as London 1s for England ; and the 
buildings are daily increaſing in the ſame 
manner; it being the ſeſidence of the Vice- 
roy or Lord Leutenant. The comp\:ſs of the 
was is not great; but jt has four large ſub- 
urbs, the principal of which is Oxmanton or 
Oxmarby, to the N. of the river Liſty, ard 
Joined to the city by a bridge, The number of 
133 in 1753 was 12,857. The ca hedral- 
church, called dt. Patrick's, lies in the S. ſub- 
urb, and is very ancient and handiome ; beſides 
which there are abont 12 more The col. 
lege, or unixerſity, is in the E. futurb, and was 
founded by Q. Elizabeth in 1591, and con- 
rains about Goo Rudents. Dubiin is ſeated in 
view of the fea on one fide, and a fine coun- 
try on the other, and would have had a com- 
modious and ſecure harbour, it tie mouth 
had not been ſo chorked up, that veſſels of 
burthen carnot come to the town, It is 
{eated on the river Litty, 69 miles W. of 
Ho!yhead, in Wales, and 330 N. W. of 
London. ; 

DU'CAT., a. belonging to a duke. 

DU'CAT, . | lo called becauſe ſtruck in 
the damintons of a Duke] a foreign coin, 
current on the continent, when of filver, va- 
lued at four ſhillines and fix-pence, but when 
of gold, at nine thilliags and gx pence. 


DUD 

chieAy in Italy, when of ſilver, valued + fo 
ſhillings and eight-pence fler ing; ag - 
gold, which is current in Holland, i, worth 
about one pound nineteen ſhillings and tus. 
pence, 
DUCK, ſ. | ducken, Belg ] a water.f 
both wild and tame. Figuratice'y, vie 1 
word of great fondneſs and endearment « ½ 
dainty duck” Shak, A ſudden bead 
down, or declining of the head; a ſtane thei? 
{o obliquely on the water, as to rebound again 
ſeveral times on its ſurface. 

To DUCK, vun to plunge one\, best 
or dive under water; to drop dovn chen 
head; to bow low; to cringe ; hom 45 
or jay, Scot. Belg. to make obeiſance, 
The learned pate—dzcks to the pygyy 
fool.” Shak, To plunge a perſon under ya, 
ter by way of punithment. 

DU'TKING, ſ. the plurging or digging 4 
perſon in water; a puniſhment inflicted by 
the mob on a pickpocket. At ſex, it 5 2 way 
of pun ſhirg ofienders, by binding the we. 
factor with a rope to the end of the yard, fun 
whence he is violently let down into the ſa 
once, twice, or thrice, according to his offence, 
which, if it be very great, he is drawn under- 
neath the keel of the ſhip, which they cal 
kee!-hauling. 

DU'CK |NG-STOOL, ſ. a chair u uch 
women are plunged under water for ſcoding, 

DU'CK- LEGGED, a. having legs like x 
duck ; having, ſhort lens. 

DU'CEKLING, ſ. a young duck, 

DUCT. . | du&us, Lat.] guidan e er dit. 
tion. © To follow the ddt of the fn,” 
Hammond. In Anatomy, any canal, or tube in 
an animal body, through which the bum 
or fluids are conveyed. 

DU'CTILE, ſ. [duct ilis. Lat.] eaſy tobe 
bent; eaſy to be drawn out in length, Trt- 
able, complying, or yielding, appled tothe 
mind, 

DU'CTILENESS,. / the quality af ty 
drawn out in length. 

DUCTIUITY, / in Phyſics a properydl 
certain bodies, whereby they become capadledt 
being preil:d, beaten, ſtretched, or c 
to a great length wittout breaking. Tub 
ableneſs, compliance, applied to the ming at 
to perſons, . 

DU/DGEON, [db, Tent.) 2 fm 
dagger. © On the blade of thy dd St 
Quarrel, ill will, malice, jars, or comm 
from dolg, Sax. a wound. When civil 46: 
geen firſt grew high.” Hudib. 5 

DU/DLEY, a town in Worcefterſhite, vi 
a conſiderable market on Saturdays for pw 
lions, and three fairs, on May 8 fort 
wool, and cheeſe ; on Auguſt 5, fer lt? 
lambs; and on October 2, for hor{s, att 
wool, and cheeſe. The inhabitants hate! 
manufacture for nails and other iron war 
there are two churches, pl aced at each end 
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DUCATO'ON, /. 2 fore i coin kruck, 


longeſt freer. It is 120 miles N. w. 414 
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pur, \particip. paſſ. of cave] Lcd, mel that 
which a peilon has a right to mo, a a 
bt, as flipulated in a C:-mpaCct, or ot er wiſe 3 
that which a perſon ought to pay, er which a 

; icht lay claim to. 

1 * Sailors, directly, exactly, 
it ing aſide. 

—_— 7 ths which belongs to, or may be 

claimed by a perſon right; Juſt title (o a 

thing. In the plural, cuſtom, Or Taxes. 

DU'EL, „. du ellu m, Lat ] is a ſingle com- 
pat at a time and place appointed, in conſe- 
Jence of a challenge; it muſt be premeditated, 
otherwiſe it is called a encounter, It a perſon 
be killed in a duel, both the principal and the 
ſeconds are guilty of murder, whether the ſe- 
ads engage or not. 

g To DUEL, v. A to fight in ſingle combat. 
ARively, to attack, or fight with ſingly. _ 
DU/ELLER, , one who engages another in 
ombat. i 
50 fran, a village of Glamorganſhire, 
in South Wales, which has one fair, on Auguſt 
10, for cattle, 

DUE/NNA, /. [Span] an old woman, kept 
as 2 domeſtic. in Spain, in order to pry into the 
actions, or to take care of the co: duct, of a 
young lady, 

DU#/i, .. a term in Muſic for a ſong or 


arc mpoſed for two voices or inſtruments. 


DUG, ſ. [deggia, Iſl.] a pap, nipple, or teat, 
generally applied to thit of a beaſt; and to 


that of a human creature only by way of re- 


W pro-ch or contempt ; though tormerly it was 
applied to a human creature in a good ſenſe. 


DUKE, ſ. [ dux, Lat.] is either the title of 


g2 ſorereign prince, as the Due of Savoy, 


Parma, &c. the Grand Duke of Tuſcany, Muſ- 
covy, &c. or It is the title of honour and nobi— 
lity next be'ow princes. The commanders of 
armies in time of war, the gove.nors of pro- 


= vinces, and wardens of marches, in times of 


peace, were called Duces, under the latter em- 
perors. At preſent, Duke is a mere title of 
eignity, wir hout giving any domain, or territory, 
or conferring juriſdict ion over the place from 
whence the title is taken, A duke is created 
by patent, cincture of ſword, mantle of ſlate, 


Wm oition of a cap, and coronec of gold on his 


head, and a virge of gold put into his hand. 
His title is Grace; and in the file of the he- 
ralis, moſt high, potent, high-b»rn, and noble 
prince, Their eldeſt ſons are, by the courteſey 
of England, ſtiled marquiſes, and their young- 
eſt lords, with the addition of their chriſtian 
names, as Lord George, Lord Robert, &c. and 
take place of viſcounts, though not fo privi— 
leged by the laws of the land. 

DU'KEDOM, ſ. the dominion of a duke. 

DU'LER AINED, a. ſlow of apprehenſion; 
ſtupid; wanting lagacity, 

DU'LCET, a. [dulcis, Lat.] ſweet to the 
tate 3 apreeable to the ear, 

DULCIFICATION, [. in Pharmacy, the 
ſucctening or rendering infipid any najter 

* 


DUM 


| impregnated with ſalts, by waſhinz it often in 
| water ; the act of rendering any thing which 
is acid, ſweet, by mixing it with lugar, 

to DU/LCIFY, Ve A. [ dulcifier, Fr.] to 
ſweeten, to free from ſalts, ſou neſs, or acri- 
mony of any ſort. 

DU'LCIMER, ſ. [Slime l, Ital ] a muſi- 
cal inſtrument, ſtrung with wires, reſembling a 
harpſichord, and played on with iron or braſs 
pins. 

To DU'LCORATE, v. a. | ducts, Lat,] ts 
ſvccten : to make leſs acrimonious 
 DULCORA'TION, /. the act of ſweeten- 
Ig. 

DULL, a. | dvl, Bii:.] flow of appreben- 
ſion, applied to the underſtanding, Blunt, ap- 
p:ied to the edge of any infirument. Not 
quick, or not eaſily perceiving, objects, applied 
to the ſenſes. Slew, applied to motion. Not 
bright, or wanting vigour. Drowſy, fleepyy 
or melancholy, 

To DULL, . a. to blunt the end of an in- 
ſtrument; to ſuily the brightneſs of ſome ſhin- 
ing body; to make a perſon ſad, or melancholy 
to damp vigour ; to itop, or retard motion. 

DU'LLARD, , a perlvn of Now apęrehen- 
ſion; a blockhead. 

DU'LLY, d in a ſtupid or foolith man- 
ner; in a flow, flugoiſi, or melancholy manner, 

DU'LN#8SS, ſ. weakteis of underſtanding ; 
fl»wneſs of apprehenſion ; drowſineſs, or 
{trong propenſity to ſeep. Dimneſs, or want 
of luſtie, appliel t» the change made in a 
mining body. Bluntneis, or want ot edge, ap- 
plicd to inſtruments, 2 

LDCCLVERTON, a town of Somerſctihire, 
with a market on Satuidais, and two fairs, 
on July 10, and Noven ber $, for cattle, It is 
leated on a branch of the river Ex, and con- 
tains about 150 houſes, and ſeveral inns. It 
is about 169 miles W. by S. of London, 

DU'LY, ad. in ſuch a minner as a thing or 
verſon might claim; properly; fitly ; iegular- 
ly; punctually. 

DUMB, [aum] a. | dume, Sax ] mute; not 
able to ſpeak ; deprived of ſpeech ; not uſing 
words; 1etuftag to ſpeak. Prov. Dumb folts 
get n lands. This is parallel to that, ere ts 
ſprat and ſpare 10 ſpeed. 

DUMz4+'& FT ON, the ſhire of, ſee LEK RNoOx. 

DUMBA'RTON, the capital town of a 
{hice of the ſame name, in Scotland, ſeated t 
the conlluence of the rivers Leven and Clyae, 
hfteen miles N W. of Glaſgow. It was once 
confiderabie for its trade, which is now much 
decayed; but is ſtill remarkable fur its caſtle, 
which is thought to be one of the firongeſt in 
Europe. 

To DU/MBFOUND, [ dimfcund] v. a, to 
confuſe a perſon ſo as to render him unable to 
ſpeak. A low word. 

UUMBLA'IN, a town of Scotland, in the 
ſhire of Monteith, remarkable for a battle, 
commonly called the battle af Sherift-moer, 


| 


between the Puke of Argyle and the rebels, 
com · 


royal palace, in which King Charles I. was 


DUN 


commanded by the rl of Mar, in 1715, and 
in which the latter were defeated, It is 30 
miles N W. of Edinburgh. 

DU/MBLY, C ad. mutely ; filently ; 
without ſpeaking | 

DU/M 8NESS, { d4mneſs] ,. incapacity of 
ſpeaking z; forbearavce ; ſilence. 

DUMFERMULING, a parliament town of 
Scotland, in the county of Fife. It was re- 
merkable for its magnificent abbey, and a 


boin, The ru'ns of the abbey are yet to be 
feen. Tris 15 miles N. W. of Edinburgh. 

DUMERYVES, the ſhire of, contains Nithi- 
dale ud Annandale, which fee, It 1-nds one 
member to parliament, and one for the burgh 
ot Sinq har, &C, 

DUMERVES the capital of a county of the 
ſame name, in Scotland, teated berwe?n two 
hilis cn the river Nith, over a ch there 15 « 
handio;me flone bridge ot g arches. It is a 
place of pretty good rade. eight miles N. of 
Solwiy-frith, and 30 W N. W. of Carl Ce. 

DUMP, /. | dom, Belg. | tullen, and filent 
ſorrow ; mciancholy; ab{cnce of awd; a 
piece of leaden coin or medal, with which 
children amuſe themſelves, 

DU/'MPISH, 2. fad ; lilently and ſulleniy 
ſorrowful; melancholy. 

DU'MPLING, f. a kind of ſmall and 
coorte pudding. 

DUN, a. ſ dun, Sax, ] a colour partakingof a 
mixture of brown and black; dark; gloomy 

Jo DUN, v. a. dun 2, Sax. | to demand a 
deb with vehemenceand frequent 1mportunity. 

BUN, f one who etks a perſon for a debt 
wich a clemour, and inceliant importunity. 

DUNBAR, a town oft Scotland, in the thire 
of Eaſt- Lothian, ſcated near the German Sea, 
where there is a good harbour, which was for. 
mer!y defended bye ca{tie built on a rock, whoſe 
ruins are (till remaining. It is remarkable for 
a victory gained here by Cromwell over the 
Scots in 1650. Itis 25 miles E. of Edinburgh, 

DUNCE, ,. dem, Helg ] one who has not 
a capacity for receiving inhrection, 

DUNDEE, a town of Scotland, in the 
ſaire of Angus. It is an bandfome town, with 
two churches, ore of which has a very high 
ſteeple; and has a good harbour for ſhips of 
buriltien. It is ſeated on the N. fide of the 
frith of Tay, 14 miles N. W. of St. And:ew's, 


* 


' . * . . ' 0 
JU/NDRY, a village in Somerſetſhire, 5 


miles S. W. of Briſtol, with ore fair, on Sept. 
12, for catile, ſüt e, and hoge, 

DUNG, /. | e, Sax. ] the excrement of 
animals uſcd in manure, or in fattening 

round, 

To DUNG, v. 2 to mannre with dung. 

DU'NGEON, ſ. {7:njon, Fr. ] a clofe pri 
ſon, gencial.y applied to a dark or ſubter 
rane ons one. 

DUC'N GHILL, /. a heap of dung. Fign- 
7atively, any mean or vile abode ; a fttuvation 


| parentage; a cock of a ſpurious and d 


DUP 


kind, not fit for fighting. "Fnerat 
DU/NGHILL, a. ſprung from the dus hill 
Figuratively, mean, baſe, or worthleſy * 

DUN“ X, à. abounding in dung ; 
bling dung. ; 


DUNHO'/LM, a village in Nottingham 


reſem. 


ſhire, 6 miles E. of Tuxford, with one fa 


on Avgulſt 12, for cattle and merchandize 

DUNKE'LD, a town of Scotland in d 
ſhire of Perth; formerly a biſhop's ſe wy 
the cathedral is now half ruined, It is * 
on the river Tay, at the foot of mount Gran 
pus, 12 miles N. of Ferth, ; 
DU/NNER, . a perſon employed in col. 
letting petty debts, ano waking ule of yehe. 
ment 1mportunity for that purpole, 
DUNMO/W, a town of Eſſex, with x mar. 
ket on S4\urdays,and two fairs, on May6, 28d 
November 8, for cattle, 1 is 2 Pretty * 
1 4 95 pleaiantly aud commodioul!y ſea cd by 
an caty alcent; and the market is goc d for worn 
and provitions, It is 36 miles N. E. ot London 

DUODE/CIMO, J. [Lat. J a thing dude 
into tweive parts; hence a book is ſaid to be 
in duodecimg when twelve of its leaves make 
jaſt a theet of p-per, 

DUNS, a town of Scotland, in the ſpire of 
Mers, of which it is the capital, It is a ſmall 
place, ſeated at the foot of a mountain, zud 
is remarkable for being the birth-place of 
Punfcotus, called the Suhtile Doctor. Id ib 
12 miles W. of Berwick upon Tweed, 

DUNSTABLE, a town of Bedfordſhire, 
with a market on Wedneſdays, and four fairs, 
on Ath-Wedne!day, May 22, Auguſt 12, and 
November 12, for cattle. It is ſeated ona 
hill, on a dry chalky ground. It has feur 
itrcets which regard the tour cardinal points; 
and is full of good inns, ſtanding on the road 
from London to Cheſter. The church is the 
remainder of a prioty, and oppoſite to its 
a farm-houſe, which was once a royal palace. 
It is 34 miles N. W. of London, 

DU/NSTER, atown of Somerſetihire, with 
a market on Fridays, and one fair, on White 
Monday, for pedlars ware, It is 1631 wile 
W. of London, 

DU/NWICH, a town of Suffolk, with 
market on Saturdays, and one fair, on u 
25, for toys. It is (cated at the top of 2 looſe 
cli, and was formerly of good account, bai 
ing been a biſhop's fee, but is now only the 
remains of a town, ali but two pariſhes 9 
ſwallowed up by the ſea, However, u 57 
corporation, and ſends two members t0 jt 
lianent, Their only buſineſs is filling c 
herrings, mackerel, ſoles, ſprats, aud ont 
(ca- ſiſh. It is 99 miles N. of London. B 

DU PE, /. [trom duppe, a foolich bird that 
Caflers felt to be caught] a credulous paso, 
or one who is impot-d on and deceive 0 
account of his crelduiity, 

To DUPE, v. a. to 1 or cheat a perl 


of mcanncis ; a man deſcended from mean 


* 


|of too great credulit 1 pr2Lh 
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DU/PLE, a. duplus, Lat.] double; the 
ſame thing er number repeated. _ Þ 
"Ws DU/PLICA 1E, VU, d. [ duplico, Lat of 
to double; to increaſe, or enlirge by the re. 


op hne ſame to foid together. 
petit ion the ſame number; 9 


DUPLICA FE, a. in Arithmetic, ap- 
plied o proportion, the ratio or proportion 


pl. ic E, . the exact copy or coun- 


e a 
terpart of « efter, book, or deed; a thing of 


» Cam 1 das another. : 
2 77 \/TION, /. the act of doubling 1 
the At of folding together; a fold or doubliag., 
DUPLICITY, J. [ duphicitas, Lage, dou- 
ble:eſs ; the diviſion of things or ideas into 
pairs ; the quality of being twice as much as 
another; deceit, Or double-dcaling, oppoſed! 

FOR: 
fo ABULITY, / durabilitas, Lat. | the 
ower of bearing the injuries of time and 
weather, without beiog deltroyed ; the pro- 
perty of laſting or continuing a long while. 
DU/RABLE, a. [durabilis, Lat.] not ca, 
deſtroyed by length of time, or violence of 
weather; lafting ; permanent; continatng in 
the ſame tate. 
DU'RABLENESS, 
tinving or laſting long. 


S. the property of con- 


DURABLY, ad. in a laſting manner. 
DU'RANCE, F [durg/e, low Fr.] the ſlate 


ment; impriſonment ; duration, or the length | 
of time «hich any thing continues. 
DURATION, /. [duratis, Lat.] diſtance 


or length, applied to time. | 


DU/RESSE, /. [Fr.] hardſhip ; impriſon- 
ment. Ia Law, a pl:a uſed by way of ex- 
ception to a bond ſcaled to a perſon by one calt 
in priſon at his ſuit, or otherwiſe hardly uſed, 

DURHAM, the capital of the Biſhopric of 


. oy . ' 
of a perion confined in a priſon; conhhoe- | 


DUT 


five miles in length, and thirty- four in 
breadth; bounded on the E. by the German 
Ocean, on the S. by the river Teeſe, which 
divides it from Yorkthire, on the W. by 
Cumberland and Weſlmorcland, and on the 
N. by Northumberland. It contains 15,980 
nouſcs, 96,980 inhabitants, 113 pariſhes, and 
9 market-towns, The air is good, but cold 
upon the hills on the N. and W. ſides, which 
arc very thinly inhabited, being generally bar- 
ren, The eaſtern part is a good country, and 
pretty fruitful, The particular commodities 
are coal, iron and lead; and the principal 
rivers are the Teeſe, the Weare, the Tame, 
and the Tyne. It ſends but two members ta 
parliament, beſides thoſe for Durham. 

DU'RSLEY, a town of Glouceſterſhire, 
with a market on Thurſdays, and two fairs, on 
May 6, and December 4, for pedlars ware, 
It is ſeated near a branch of the river Severn, 
and formerly had a caftle, now in ruins; is a 
pretty good place, and inhabited by clothicrs; 
18 miles S. W. of Gioucciter, aud 106% W. 
of Lotwon. 

DURING, part. | from dure] for the time 
any thing laſis; while any thing continues 
unaltered, 

DUSK, a. |d:/fer, Teut.] want of day- 
light; approaching to darkneſs; blackiſh; or 
of a dark colour. | 

DU/SKISH, a. inclining to darkneſs ; 
tending to blackneſs; dark-colourcd, 

DU/3KISHLY, ad. darkly; in ſuch a 
manner as to atiord but little light. 

DU'/SKY, 4. tending to darkoeis, Tend- 
ing to blacknels, applied to colour, Figu— 
ratively, gloomy, fad, melancholy, applied to 
the mind, 

DUST, / | duſt, Sax. ] earth, or other mat- 
ter reduced to ſmall pacticles, Fig uratively, 


Durham, with a market on Saturdays, and the ſtate of diſſolution to which bodies are 
three fairs; on March 41, which continues 3! reduced after being long buried. A mean, 
days; the firſt day for horned cattle, the ſe- low, and dejected ſtate, alluding to the cuſ- 
cond for ſheep and hogs, and the third for tom of the Jews, who, in time of affliction, 
horſcs; thoſe on Whit- Tuefday end Sept, 15, fat in the %, and covered their heads with 


arc for the ſame, It is a bilhop's ſce, and 
pleaſantly and commodiouſly ſeated on an 


river Weare, over which there are two large 
ſtone bridges, It is ſurrounded by a wall, 
and has a caſtle, now the biſhop's palace, 


ſupplied with commodities of all ſorts, and 
deautified with handſome buildings, both pub- 
lic and private, particulariy the cathedral, 
| Which is ſomewhat like Weſtminſter Abbey, 

Adjoining to this are the houfes of the dean 
| and prebends. It ſends o members to 

Parlament; is 14 mites S. of Newcaſtle, and 
2573 N. by W. of London. 
| DURHAM, a county in England, com- 
monly called che Biſhopric of D urham, thirty- 


| ſeated on the higheſt part of the hill. It is a 
| handſome and compact place, containing ſix | 


pariſh churches, beſides its cathedral, but the | matters pertaining to the dutchy of Lancaſter 
| ſuburbs are ſtraggling, It is well inhabited, 


it likewiſe. 
DUS TV, g. filled, coloured, covered, or 


eaſy aſcent, and almoit furrounded by the ſpread with guſt. 


DU'TCHESS, or DU/CHESS, J. [de, 
Fr.] the lady of a duke, 

DU'TCHY, or DUCHY, F. a territory 
which gives title to, or has a duke for its ſo- 
vereign, Dutchy-court is that wherein all 


are decided by the decrce of the Chancellor, 
DU"TEOUS, a. obedient; or performing 
thoſe offices which parents or ſuperiors can 
claim ; obtequious, or complying ; enjoined 
by, or arifing from thoſe relations a perfon 
ſtands in with reſpect to others. 
DU/TIFUL, a. obedient; ſubmiſſive to, 
or performing the offices due to parents or 
tuperiors ; reſpectful; reverential, 
DU'TIFULLY, ad. in an obedicnt, ſub- 


e or reſpectful manner, 


DU'TIls 


DYS 


DU/TIFULNESSF/. obedience ; ſubmiſtion| 
to juſt authority; the act of performing the 
olfices which flow from our relations as 
children or ſubjects ; reverence ; reſpet. 


DU'TY, /. any action or courfe of aQions, | 


which flow from the relations we ftand in to 
Gop or man; that which a man is bound to 
perform by any natural or legal obligation. 
In Commerce, a tax or cuſtom paid for any 
commodity, and levied by the government. 
Syxon. Duty means ſomething conſcientious, 
and ſprings from law; eb/igation, ſomething 
abſolute in practice, and ſprings from cuftom. 
We are ſaid to fail in our duty, and to diſ- 
nſe with an obligation. 

DWARF, ſ. [C weerg, Sax,] a man below 
the common ſize or ſtature, In Gardening, a 
low fruit-tree, kept ſhort by pruning. Any 
animal or plant ſhorcer than thoſe of the ſame 
ſpecies, uſed by botaniſts in compoſition. 

To DWARF, v. a. in Botany, to hinder 
from growing to its natural ſize, by pruning 
to lefſ-n; to make little; to ſhorten» 

DW A'RFISH, @, below the natural ſize ; 
ſmall ; very ſhort. 

DW A/R FISHLY, ad. like a dwarf. 

DWA'/RFISHNESS, /. ſhortneſs of ſta- 
ture; extreme littleneſs. 

To DWELL, v. ». | preter. delt, or dævell- 
ed: duala, old Teut. is to fray or delay; 
daclia, 1. to ſtay in a place] to inhabir or live 
in a place, or houſe, Figuratively, to continue 
in a ſtate or condition: to fix the eyes im- 
moveably upon an object. To treat of in a 
copious mmer; to continue long in ſpeaking. 
SYNoN.. To ive relates to the particular 
place where we inhabit ; del! to the building 
in which we reſide, We live in London, in 
Middleſex, in the county; we dzocil in a 
large houſe, a cottage, or a furniſhed lodging. 

DWE'LLER, ſ. a perſon who retiices con- 
ftantly in a place; an inhabitant. 

DWELLING, . the place of a perſon's 
habitation, refideace, or abode ; the ftate or 
condition of a perſon's life. 

To DWUNDLE, v n. | devinan, Sax. ] to 
decreaſe, conſume, or grow leis by degrees. 

DYE, /. a colour gien ta a thingy a 
ain. 

To DYE, v. a. | «cagan, Sax. ] to tinge or 
colour a thing. 

DY'ER. ſ. one who follows the trade of 
_ Colouring ſilks, ſtuffs, &. 

DY/ING, nt. [of die] expiring; giving 
op the ghoſt ; giving a new Colour. 

DY'NASTY, . bfi, Gr. in Hiſtory, 
a race or ſuccethon ot kings in the ſame line; 
government; ſovereigpty. 

DY'SCRASY, ſ. [ $voxpu0'z» Gr.] an ill 
temperament, habit, mixture ot the blood, or 
other fluids in an animal body. 

DY'SENTERY, . Lo vcerrepia, Gr.] in 
Medicine, a looſeneis, wherein very ill hu- 


mours ate C:{charged by ſtool, attended with 
Wood, dead of > 


E AG 


DYSPE'PSY, ſ. Idea, Cr. j a hay & 


geſtion, 


; DY/SPHONY, . vont, 
ficulty in ſpeaking. 
DYSPNOEA, f. 
culty of breathing. 


DY'SURY, /. [ſvozgiz» Gr. ] difficulty ; 
making urine, or wares; ; 14 * 


E. 


Or.] a dif. 
Lv, Gr.] adig. 


-- 


The fifth letter of the Alpha 

s the ſecond vowel, has different . 
ciations in moſt languages. In Engliſh, it has 
two ſounds ; long as ſc?ne, and ſhort as mip 
E is the moſt frequent vowel in the Englih 
language; for it not only is uſed like the fel 
in the beginning or end of words, but has the 
peculiar quality of lengthening the foregoing 
Vowel, as can, cane; min, mane; gip, ebe; 
glid, glide ; brid, bride ; chin, cine; a, 
witez thin, thine; nid, ide; tim, rs 
plum, plime. Yet it ſometimes occurs fal 
where yet the foregoing vowel is not lengih. 
ened ; as gre, knowledge, edge, give. An- 
ciently, almoſt every word ended with e; 1 
for can, canne, for year, yeare; for great, 
greate; for need, necde; for flock, focke. It 
is probable that this e final had at firſt a ſoft 
ſound, like the female e of the French; and 
that afterwards it was in poetry either mute 
or vocal, as the verſe required, till at laſt it 
became univerſally filent, Ea has the found 
of e long: the e is commonly lengthened n- 
ther by the immediate addition of a than by 
the appoſition of e to the end of the word; as 
min mian; ſell, ſeal; mit, tat; nit, nit 
As a numeral, E ſtands for 250. In Mutc, 
it denotes the tone e-la-mi. In the Calendar, 
it is the fifth of the Dominical letters. On 
the Compaſs, it makes the Eaſt point, a 
E. S. E. i. e. Eaſt South Eaſt. Among Vi- 
ters or Authors, it ſtands for example, or cxen- 
li, as e. gr. exempli gratia, or for exanple. 

EACH, | eech] | pron. ] [elc, Sax, | either of 
two; every one of any number. To ez the 
correſpondent word is ether, whether it be uſed 
of two, or of a greater number, 

EAT, or ED, [Sax] in compound worde 
and eadig in the fimple, denote happin:[s 4 
blefiedneſs. Thus, Eadævard, or Edvard, 18 
a happy preferver. Eadgar, happy Poet. 
In ſome caſes, it ſignifies the fame 435 dle 
Saxon earh, i. c. eaſy, gentle, mild. 

EA'GER, [ecger] a. [ eagor, Sax. | earnety 
arent, longing ; impetuous; hot, vr yehement 
of diſpoſition ; quick; buſy. Keen; * 
biting, applied to the air, Brittle; inte lier 
not ductile, when uſed by artiſis, Sharp) ot 
ſour, applied to the taſte. ? 

 A'GERLY, [ecfgerly] ad. with get 


quickly. 


40 br of defire; impatientiy; ſharply j 


EA'GLERNESS, [ ecger neſs, | 7 wud © 


EAR 


fire; impetuoſi 
onging, or impatience 
ck, Lecgle, . [ aigle, Fr. a bird of 
which builds on the tops of myuntains ; 
333 for the firength of its tight; 
oa reckoned to be the King of the feathered 
— It is uſed in heraldry, ſpread, to repre- 
ſent a priace of the Roman Empire. The 
ſtandard of the ancient Romans. 8 
Ea/GLE T, [Cecg les,] . [a diminutive of 
h a young eagle. | 
ck, Case a, [ger, Run. the 
ocean] a tide ſweiling above another tide. 
« Az an eagre rides in triumph on the tide, 
0 LDERMAN, Fo egy ſ. [Sax.] the 
| name of a Saxon Magiſtrate, the ſame as our 
| Alderman 3 which ſee, 
| EAR, [cer] J. [eare, Sax, ] the organ of 
hearing, or that part where animals receive 
the impreſſion of ſounds, In Muſic, a kind of 
peculiar and internal taſte, whereby we are 
able to judge of the harmony of ſounds, 
| Uſed with about, it fignifies the whole head 
| or perſon, © The city beaten down about 
their ears,” Knolles, Joined to wp, all over, 
| or entirely. Up to the ears in love.“ L'E- 
range. To lend an ear, to liſten to with at- 
tention ; to regard or favour, In Botany, a 
long ſtring or cluſter of flowers or ſeeds pro- 
duced by certain plants. An car of corn.” 


for the enjoyment o 


To ſet together by the ears, to promote {trite or 
quarre!s, 
To EAR, [cer | v. a. | eriar, Sax. | to plow, 
or manure ground, Neuterly, to ſhoot into 
cars. 
EA RED, [ecred] part. having ears, or han- 
dles; having ears, or ripe corn. 
EA'RITH, a town of Huntingdonſhire, 
three furlongs in length, and furnithed with 
two or three pretty good inns, It has no mar- 
ket, but three fairs, on May 4, July 25, and 
November 1, for all ſorts of cattle. 
EARL, [er] of, | corl, Sax, | a title of the 
third rank among tue nobility, though an- 
dently the higheſt in the nation. Earl. mar- 
l England is a great officer, who anciently 
had ſeveral courts under his juriſdiction; as the 
court of chivalry, and the court of honour, 
Under him alſo is the herald's office, or col- 
lege of arms, He has ſome pre-eminence in 
the court of Marihalſea, where he may fit in 
olgment againſt thoſe who offend within the 
verge of the king's court. This office has 


for ſeveral ages been hereditary in the moſt 
noble family of Howard, : 


EA'RLDOM 
an earl, or count 
his title: 

EA'RLINESS, [ lines 
don; or the- 
don compared 
birer, | 


, eld]. the juriſdiction of 
y trom whence an earl receives 


"i ] . the being 
prionity or equality of any ac- 
fo lomething elle, oppoſeg to 


ty; quickneſs ; an extreme | 


Ts fall together by the ears, to ſcuffle, ts fight. | 


EAR 
E A\/RLESS, [ ec!eſs] a. without ears. 
EARLS-COLNE, a village in Ellex, four 


miles S. E of Halſtead, with one fair oa 


March 25, for cattle and toys. X 
EARLS-SOHAM, a village in Suffolk, 
with one fair, on Auguſt 4, for lambs. 
EA'RLY, [eriy] a. [ær, Sax. ] ſoon, in 
compariſon with ſomething elſe; as, in the 
morning, with reſpect to the ſun riſing; in 
time, with reſpect to creation, a period ap- 
pointed, or the ſpace of continuance; in the 
ſeaſon, in compariſon with other products. 

EARLY, [y] od, ſoon, betimes. In 
youth, or infancy, applied to age. 

To EARN, | ern | V. g. | earnian, Sax. ] do 

gain as the reward or wages of labour, 
other performances; to deſerve; to obtain. 
EA'RNEST, [erneft] a, ardent, warm, 
or importunate in any application; intent 
fixed; eager, 
EA'RNEST, [&nef] ſ. | corneft, Sax.] ſeri» 
ouſnels ; a ſerious affair, oppoſed to a jeſt ; a 
reality, oppoſed to a fiction. Pledge ; han- 
ſel; ſomething given by way of ſecurity and 
obligation; a token or ſpecimen of ſomething 
future; money given in order to confirm o 
bind a bargain, 

EA'RNES'TLY, [eneftlv] ad. with greaf 
importunityz warmly ; affectionately; zea- 
louſly ; eagerly, 

EA'RNESI NESS, [| &-neſtneſs | ſ. eagerneſs 
vehemence ; warmth ; ſolicitude ; care, 

EA'R-RING, [er- ring] ſ. jewels worn in 
the ear ; a ring worn in the car, 

EA'R-SHOT, {e&-fpor} f. that ſpace os 
diſtance within which any thing may bp 
heard, 

EARTH, | ertb] ſ. [eorth, Sax, ] in Natural 
Philoſophy, one of the four peripatetic ele- 
ments, a ſimple, dry, and cold ſubſtance, 
and an ingredient in the compoſition of all na- 
tural bodies, In Chemiſtry, the fourth of 
the chemical elements, ſuppoſed to be the baſis 
or ſubſtratum of all bodies, In Naural Hiſ- 
tory, a foſſil or terreſtrial matter, whereof 
our globe conſiſts, which is neither diſſoluble 
by fire, water, or air, is not tranſparent, and 
generally contains ſome degree of oil, or fatty 
ſubſtance. The terraqueous globe 3 this 
world, or preſent ſtate of exiſtence. The fivg 
genera of earths are, boles, clays, marls, 
ochres, and tripelas. Figuratively, the inha- 
bitants of the cartib. In Huſbandry, the act of 
turning up the ground in ploughing or tillipgy 


| from ear, to plow, 


To EARTH, { ertb | V. As [ ecrdian, Sax. ] 
to hide under ground; to cover with earth, 
Neuterly, to go or hide itſelf under ground. 

EA'R'TH-BORN, | th-born| a. ſprung 
from the earth, Figuratively, deicended from 
mean parents. 

EA'RTIEN, [hen]. a, made of eaith or 
clay, 

EARTHLING, [eb rg | ſ an inhabitant 


Cs 


[of the earth; a poot frail cleatu 


EARTHLY, 


E A8 


EW RTHLVY, [-rt4!y] a. belonging to the 
earch : this preſent ſtate of exiſtence; groſs, 
oppoſe to {ſpiritual ; coporeal, oppoſed to 
mental. A temale hyperbole to expreſs any 
thing in the world : ** One earthly thing of 
uſe.” Pope. 

EA'RTHQUAKE, [&thquake | [. atremor 
or ſhaking ot the earth, cauſed by the ex- 
ploſion of ſome ſubterrancous combuſtible 
motters. 

EA'RTHY, | &rthy |] a. conſiſting. compoſed 
of, or inhabiting the caith. Grels, oppoſed 
to ſpiritual. 

EAR-WAX, | eer-wax] , the excremen- 
titious or viſcous tubitznce with which the 
car is filled. 

EA'RWIG, feerwig] ſ. fear and wiga, 


Sax. ] a ſheath-winged nic, of a Jong body, 
haviog ſeveral legs, a fork at its tail, and of 
a dirty black colour, in gardens very preju- 
dicial to carnations and fruit-trees, 
EA'SEBERY, a village in Kent, with a 
fair on October 2, for cattle. | 
EASE, ſecze /. | aiſe, Fr.] freedom from 
care or diiturbance, applied to the mind. 
Freedom from pain, applied to the body, 
Ret}, or ceſſation from labour, in order to re- 
cover from faitgue. Freedom from obitruc- 
tion. Freecom from impediment or difficulty, 
applied to the mind, An elegant negligence, 
applied to literary compoſitions. 


that ſhe is c of acceſs; and of a ſhoe that 
does not pinch, that it is ca/y, 
To EASE, |ecze] v. a. to free from pain; 
to releaſe from labour; to free from any 
thing which cavſes a diſagreeable ſenſation 
en her in the body or mind. 

EA'SEFUL, [eczeful] a. affording relax- 
ation from toil or fatigue ; alleviating, dimi- 
yiſhing, or removing pain; fit for reſt, 

EA'SEL, | cezc!] an inſtrument uſed by 
painters to ſet their pictures on for the more 
read y performance of their work. Eafel- 
Pieces, ſuch pieces of painting as are ſet in 
frames, in contradiſtinction to thoſe painted 
on celings, &c. 

E \'SILY. | cezily] ad. without difficulty, 
labour, impediment. or pain. 

EA'SINESS. [eezineſs | [. a relative term, 
implying that perſon's abilities are ſufhcient, 
or more thin ſothcient, to accompliſh any un- 
dertakinp; to ſolve ary point in learning, or 
to proſec e any delipn propoſed ; freedom 


from d1ffi-n!ty ; the quality of being ſoon per- 


ſuaded to do or beiicve; compliance without 
oppnfition ; credulity without ſuſpicion or 
examination ; freedom from diſturbance, or 
from any paintvl ſenſation. 
EASINGWOLD, a town in the N. Ri- 
ding of York(hirc, whoſe market is on Friday- 
and i; SU fairs, on July 5, and Sepicn ber, 


— — 


SYNON.! 
We ſay a ready entrance, when no one ſtops 
the paſſage; an eaſy entrance, when the pat-! 
fage is large and commodious, For the tame, 
reaſon we ſay of a woman without reſcrve, | 


EAS 


25, for horned cattle, horſes, ſheep, linen in! 
wooliencloth. It is 210 miles N. of London. 

L. AST, [ eeſt | . [ coſt, Sax, | the Quarter 
rom whence the ſun riſes. The nations ſity, 
ated towards the point from hence the ſun 
riſes, 

E A'STBOURN, a town of Suſſex, whoſe 
market is ditcontinued ; but has ove fair On 
O&toher 10, for cattle and pedlars ware, It 
is feated near the ſea, and is chiefly noted for 
he plerty of birds hereabout, called Whey. 
cars. It is 641 miles S. S. E. of London, 

E ST-BRENT, a village in Somaf, 
ſhire, 4 miles N. of Huntſpil, with one fr 
on /\1gn!t 26, for cattle horſes, and ſhe, 

E 4'ST-CHURCH, a town in Kent, who 
fair 's on May 3r, for toys. 

FA'ST-DEAN, a village in Suſſex, fire 


miles N. of Chicheſter, with one fair on 0c. 


tober 28, for pedlars ware, 

EA'SUER, | eſter] ſ. [eaftre, Sax. the 
time when Chriſtians celebrate the reſurre. 
ion of Chriſt from the grave. The wor 
afed to denote this ſeaſon has ro reli tion ty 
this folemnity, but took its riſe from Ein, 
the name of the Saxon deity or goddeſs whoſe 
ic{tiva! was celebrated about this time of the 
year; and after its aboliſhment by Chriſtianity 
the name was retained, and to this dey uf 
to lipnify the feſtival of Chriſt's reſurrcdion, 
as mentioned above. 

EASTERN, | eefern] a. ſituated, looking 
or tending towards the eaſt, or that point af 
the compats in which the ſun riſes, 

EAS -GRUNSTEAD, a town in Suſſa, 
with a marxe! on Thurtdays, and two fairs 
on July 13, for horned catile, and on Der, 
11, for catile and pedlars ware, I: is 2 bo- 
rough, has a handſome church, and ſendstwo 
members to parliament. The aſſizes for the 


county are ſometimes held here, It is5 


miles S. of London : 
EAST-HA'GRURN, a town in Berkſhire, 
whoſe fair is kept Thurſday before $t, Mi 


chacl, O. S. or Octaber 10, for pleaſure, 
EAST-HA'RLING, a town in Nora, 
whole fairs are held May 4, for cattle and 
and October 24, for ſheep and toys; thema- 
ket is on Tueſday. It is 88 miles from Lond, 
EAST-IVLSLEY, 2 town in Berkfir, 
ſeated between two hills among fruitful corte 
fields, and excellent dowas, for feeding ſhe: 
This place is not contemptible ; has a mk 
every Wedneſday in the ſummer, chiefly fot 
theep ; and one fair on Auguſt 6, for [dee 
and lambs. It is 831 miles W. of Loni. 
EASTLOO'E, a town of Cornwall, wit 
market on Saturdays, and two fairs, on Fe 
13, and October 10, for horſes, oxen, ſheep 
| cloth, and a few hops. It is ſeated pre 
commodioully on a crcek of the ſez, 0 
which there is a large {tone bridge, a 
by many arches, which leads t0 Welt 
ſtanding between two hills, They ate 


| cor poration $, and ſend mem bers to paris th 
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E B E 


; ; inhabitants have 

chief benefit which the in | 

* cheir fiſnhery. It 18 231 miles W. by 8. 

ofs ME Ox, a village in Hampſhire, 

fie miles S. E. of Petersfield, with a fair on 

1 ber 19, for horſes. 

* eß TW ARD, [ec/tward] ad, | caftweard, 
Sax. towards the caſt, or that point of the 

compaſs where the ſun riſes when in the 


S equinoctial points. 
EA'SY, [eezy | 4. 


to be performed without 
WS (:tigue, incumbrance, or difficulty: free from 
a durbance or anxiety ; benoving 8 
ey or oppoſition; credulous; comply- 
Wing free from bodily pain ; without forma- 
W ity; clegantly negligent. 
To EAT, ect] v. a. [preter ate or eat, 
participle cat, or eaten] | etan, Sax. ] o devour 
or conſume by the mouth. Figuratively, to 
corrode or deitroy, applied to the action of 
Wome corroſive ſubſtance ; to conſume prodi- 
ey; to retract or unſay a thing when joined 
bo word. Neuterly, to go to meals ; to feed ; 
to take food; to conſume by corroding. 
 :ATABLE, Cretable] a. fit for food, or 
Wec:pable of being chewed and ſwallowed, 
= :ATER, [eter] ,. a perſon who chews 
Wand ſwallows any food; that which corrodes, 
J EATON, a town of Buckinghamſhire, ly- 
oe bear Windſor; which has one fair, on 
4 ah Wedneſday, for horſes and cattle, It is 
cd on the banks of the Thames, over 
hich chere is a handſome bridge between it 
a Windſor, and is famous for a ſchool and 
col |cge founded by Henry VI. King's col- 
cc in Cambridge admits of no other ſtu— 
eeats for fellows but what have been brought 
y here. It is 20 miles W. of London. 
_ EAVES, [ecves] [. eſeſe, Sax. ] the edges 
fa roof, which hang over a houſe, 
To EA'VES-DROP, [ceves-drop] v. a. to 
euch what drops from the eaves of a houſe. 
WF iguratively, to liſten under the windows of 
perſon's houſe, in crder to diſcover ſecrets. 
EA'VES-DROPPER, ſeeves-dropper] /. 
dne who liſtens under a perſon's windows, in 
order to diſcover the ſecrets of a family. 
| EBB, /. [ebba, Sax.] the flowing back or 
Perreat of water towards the ſea ; a fhrinking 
WO! water in a river, by the turn of its tide, 
We 'guratively, decay; decline; waſte ; a low 
ondition. | 
To EBB, v. a. to flow back towards the ſea. 
'guratively, to decline; to decay; to waſte. 
E BIONITES, J, a ſc& of heretics, who 
ole in the very beginning of the church; they 
% diſtinguiſhed into two kinds; the one be- 
ved that Jeſus Chriſt was born of a virgin, 
ad ail theother parts of the Chriſtian religion 
% added the Jewiſh ceremonies to it and 
| Ln Ione him 3 be _ after the 
| . men, and denied his divinity. 
815 E/ BON, or E'BONY, /. odds, 
* . atural Hiſtory, a kind of wood, 
-ougit trom the Indies, 


| 


* 
'L 


ECH 


exceedingly hard and heavy, ſuſceptible of a 


very fine poliſh, and on that account uſed in 
Moſaic and inlaid works. 

EBRVETY, /. | ebrictas, Lat. | intoxication 
occaſioned by ſtrong liquors ; drunkenneſs, 
E8SRIO'SITY, /. {| ebriofitas, Lat. ] habitual 
drunkenneſs, 

EBULLVUTION, /. [eballitio, Lat. | the act 
of boiling with heat. Figuratively, an inteſ- 
tine motion of the particles of the body; the 
commotion, ſtruggle, fermentation or effer- 
veſcence occaſioned by the mingling together 
any alcaline and acid liquor. 

ECCENTRIC, or ECCE/NTRICAL, 
[ ekſentrik, or ebkſentrikal ] a. | eccentricus, Lat.] 
departing or deviating from a center; not 
having the ſame center. Figuratively, not 
anſwering the deſipn; not tending to the 
end intended. ** Eccentric to the ends of his 
maſter.” Brown. Irregular; not conſiſtent 
with any rule or eſtablithed cuſtom. 

ECCENTRICITY, | etſentrifity] ſ. the 
departing from, or the ſtate of a thing with a 
different center from another; excurſion from 
an employment, or proper ſphere of action; 
an improper ſituation, In Aſtronomy, ap- 
plied to the earth, the diſtance between the 
focus and the center of its elliptic orbit. 

ECCHY'MOSIS, [ety/moſrs | ix x 
Gr.] in Surgery, extravaſation of bluod from 
a vein in the arm betwixt the fleſh and ſkin. 

E'/CCLESHAL, a town in Stafford{hire, 
whoſe fairs are held Mid-lent Thurſday, 
Holy Thurſday, Avguſt s, and iſt Friday in 
Nov. for cattle, ſheep, and ſaddle-horſes; the 
market is on Friday. It is 142 miles N. N W. 
of London. 

ECCLESITA'STES, /. a cznonical book of 
the Old Teſtament, the deſign of which is to 
ſnew the vanity of ſublunary things. . 

ECCLESIA'STIC, or ECCLESIA'STI. 
CAL, a. | eccleſiaflicus, Lat.] relating or ap- 
propriated to the ſervice? of the church, 

ECCLESIA'STIC, /. a perſon devoted to 
the ſervice of the church ; a clergyman. 

ECCOPRO'/TICS, | etoprotits] / [2x and 
x57p0;; Gr.] in Phylic, medicines which 
purge gently, 

E/CHINATE, or E'CHINATED, | finzte 
or ekinated, ] part. or a. | from echinus, Lat.] 
briſtled like a hedge-hog; ſet with prickles. 

EC HINUS, | e7uus | /.{ Lat.j a hedge-hog ; 
a ſhell-fiſh ſet with prickles. In Botany, the 
prickly head or cover of the feed or top of 
any plant, In Archite@ure, a member or 
ornament near the bottom of the Tonic and 
other capitals, next to the abacvs, taking its 
name from the roughneſs of its carving, re- 
ſembling the prickly rind of a cheſnut, or the 
prickly coat of a hedge-hog ; it is called e 
by the Italians, and eggs and anchors by En- 
gliſh workmen, becaute carved with anchors, 
darts, and ovals, or eggs. 


of a black colour, | 


E'CHO, e |: [ 55,9, Gr.] a found re- 
verberatcd or reflected iv the car from ſome 
| g ſolid 


7 


SE C'S 


folid body. Tn Muſic, it is the repeating 
ſome parts of the ftrain in a very low or ſoft 
tone. By the Poets. cho is ſuppoſed to be 
a nymph, who pined into a found, 

To t/CHO, |; | wv n. to reſound; to be 
ſunded back a ſecoud time. Activeiy, to 
multiply a fourd, 

ECLAIRCI'SSEMENT, | et/airſeezm#rg | / 
[Fr.] the act of clearing up, or explaining any 
affair by word of mouth. 

ECLA'T, [etlaw] /. [Fr.] ſplendor ; luſ- 
tre 8 or glory. | 

ECLECTIC, #. [ir eg. Gr. | ſelect- 
ing; or having a power of chuting or preferring. 

ECLIPSE, / 12323 Gr. ] in Aſtro- 
nomy, a darkening of one of the lumina- 
ries, by the interpoſition of ſome opake body 
between it and the eye, or between it and 
the moon. The ſun is eclipſed by the moon's 
intervening between the earch and the tun. An 
eclipſe of the moon is when the atmoſphe:e 
of the earth, being between the ſun and moon, 
hinders the light of the ſun from falling upon, 
and being refleSed by, the moon: if the light 
of the ſun is kept off from the whole body of 
the moon, it is a ral eclipſe; if from a part 
only, it is a partial one. A ſtate of darkneſs, 
or want of knowledge, applied to the mind. 

To ECLIPSE, wv. «. to darken any lumi- 
nary. Figuratively to deſtroy any light; to 
drown a leſſer light by ſuperior ſplendor ; to 
cioud ; to obſcure; to dilgrace, 

ECLEFP 4 1 fo | EXAEITTING? , Gr. J in Aſ- 
tronomy, is a great circle of the ſphere, ſup- 
poſed t. be drawn through the middle of the 
zodiack, malling an angle with the equinoCtial 
of about 230 3e, which is the ſuns's greateſt 
declination ; or, more ſtrictly ſpeaking, it is 
the p>th or way, among the fixed ſtars, that 
the earth appears to deſcribe to an eye placed 
in the ſun. Scme call it the way of the fun; 
becauſe the ſun, in his apparent annual mo- 
tion, never deviates from it, as all the other 
planets do, more or leſs. It is called ecliptic, 
by reaſon ail eclipies happen when the planets 
are in or wear its nodes. In Geography, it is 
a great circle on the terreſtrial globe, not only 
anſwering to, but falling within, the plane of 
the cele tial rclipric. 

ECLCGUE, [Ag] , T, Or.] a 

aſtoral hem, whoſe ſcenes are confined to 
Tural life, and whuſe perſonages ere ſhepherds. 

ECO'NOMY, See OFCunoMY. | 

ECV:*2 A/CTICS, | etfratrits| Y. [iz and 
ea r, Or.) ſuch medicines as open the vel- 
ies throvgh which the humours are to pale, 
or which render tough humours thin, and 
thereby promote their diſcharge. 

E'CSPTASY, J. | ex5aoK Gr.] any ſudden 
paſſion of the mind, by which the thoughts 
a.e for atme ab. bed; cxceilive joy or rap- 
ture ; entEutalmn, 

} ECSTA5S3UD, a, enrapture'; elevated; 
or ably bed, 


|raptured ; or elevated *o an ecſtacy, 
to external objects; © 1 find in m 
deal of ecftatic love. 


wherein hotſes are houſed. 


| 


a fence, 


monly put upon the top of fences, and binds or 


whence it flowed. Figuratively 
a circular motion; a whirlwind 


manner. Eddy water, among mariners, 
plies dead water, 


His reign was one continued calm, without any 


E D G 


Tendtng 
© à Rreas 
E'CTYPE, f. | xTumo, Gr. ] a Copy, 
E'CURIt, [ecu c} /. | Fre] a covered place 


To F'DDER, v. a. to bind or interweare 


E'DDER, /. ſuch fence wood as is com. 


interweaves each other. 

EDDY, /. (ed and ca, Sax.] water which L 
beat and returns back again to the place from 
5 4 whirlpool; 


E'DDY, @. whirling, moving in a circular 
im. 
EDF MATOSE, a. [u, Cr.) (wellins. 
full ot humours. See Gas = * 


EDGAR, (lon of Edmund) ſucceeded his 
brother in 959, when he was 16 years of age. 


wars or commotions, which ws Owing to his 
vait preparations both by ſea and land, ſo that 
none dared to attack him, and, without firiking 
a ſtroke, obiiged the kings of Wales, Ireland, 
and the iſle of Man, to acknowledge him for 
their ſovereign; and it is ſaid, that he wy 
rowed down the river Dee by 8 kings his val. 
ſais, he himſelf fitting at the helm. Ther 
was another circumſtance alſo which tended ig 
keeo things cuiet during all Edgars reign; 
and that was, his being the greateſt patron of 
the monks, who had it in their power to pre- 
lerve peace. He recalled Duntian, and made 
him archbiſhop of Canterbury, The ſecular 
prieſts were expelled the monaſteries, and the 
regulars put in their room ; theſe latter were 
alſo again put in poſſeſſion of the eccleſiaſtical 
benefices, and the ſeculars ejefted. He con- 
trived a good expedient to clear the country 
of wolves, which were then very numerous 
and made terrible havock among the flocks 
Inſtead of the tributes of gold, filver, and cat- 
tle, paid him by the Welſh, he ordered then, 
in 961, to bring him every year 300 volte 
heads; and publiſhed, throughout England, 
general pardon to all criminals, on condition 
they brought him, by ſuch a time, a 0 
number of wolves tongues, in proportion (0 
their ſeveral crimes; ſo that in 3 years um 
chere was not one left, He allo freed tl 
nation from the worſt kind of wolves, com 
and unjuſt judges and magiſtrates, This 
married Elfrida, the daughter of the earl 
Devonſhire; the ſtory contains ſomewhat e. 
ordinary. Edgar hearing that on 
tf Devonſhire had a daughter named Elfr 5 
eſteemed the greateſt beauty in England, 
was reſolved to make her his wile, | ; 
in ſwered the deſcription, and ſent earl 00 
wold, his favourite, to bring him n oy 
Etheiwo'd, upon ſeeing the youſs *. 
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ed her. Upon his return he told 
ere was nothing extraordinary in 
the king laid aſide = deſign 
: er. Ethelwold one day repre- 
1 Rs the 1126 that, though Elfrida was not 
_ a king, yet ſhe was fo great a fortune 
wy would be a vaſt advantage to a ſubjeA, 
and ſo got the king's leave to marry her; upon 
hich his marriage was ſolemnized publicly; 
— ever, Edgar was informed of Ethelwold's 
ac. dig upon this he was reſolved to ſee 
her bimſelf, and going into thoſe parts where 
Ethelwold kept her, upon ſome pretence or 
other he told Ethelwold he deſired to lee his 
wife, Ethelwold was quite confounced at 
this, but he could not prevent it. As ſoon as 
the king ſaw her, he was quite enamoured with 
her beauty, and was 1eſolved to be revenged on 
the perfidious earl. Soon after Ethelwold was 
found murdered in a wood, Edgar ſtortly 
after was married to Elfrida, by whom he let: 
one ſon, Ethelred, who ſucceeded his brother 
b Edward, Edgar died 975, in the 32d year of 
| his age, having reigned about 16 years after 
Edwy's death : he was buried at Glaſtonbury. 
Edgar was a prince of a very mixed character, 
in which the vicious paſſions very often predo- 
minated. Though we grant him to have been 
a ſound pol.tician, an excellent legiſlator, and 
2 monarch whoſe abilities were employed for 
the benefit of his country, we muſt own at 
the ſame time that ke aſcended the throne of 
Mercia by the moſt flagrant injuſtice 3 that he 
was ſuperſtitious in his religion, lawleſs in his 
paſſion, and bloody in his revenge; for, excluſive 
of the vengeance upon Ethelwold, he deftroyed 
the whole iſle of Thanet with fire and ſword, 
decauſe a few of the inhabitants had beet con- 
cerned in plundering ſome merchants from 
York. Heextended his liberality to men of 
learning and genius; his court was hoſpitable 
and magnificent, and generally fiiled with a 
concourſe of foreigners, who were charmed 
with his elegance and politeneſs; and, from the 
tranquillity of his reign, he acquired the deno- 
mination of Edgar the Pacific. 
EDGE, ſ. ſeoge, Sax | the ſharp fide of any 
cutting inſtrument ; a narrow part ariſing from 
one which is broader; the extremity, border, 
lor outfide of a thing; intenſeneſs of defire ; 
eenneſs ; acrimony of temper. To ſer the teeth 
an 445 means io cauſe a tingling pain in che 
teeth. 
Jo EDGE, vv. a. to ſharpen, or make an 
inſtrument cut better; to border or put ſome 
hing round the extremities of a thing; to 
eraſperate; to excite ; to put in ſuch a poſition: 
Bs to make way or give ton; to advance be- 
Pond à line, or ftuation. Neuterly, to ad- 
ance, or move forward againſt any obſtacle, or 
Doc! moving in en oppoſite direction; to go 
ſale upon 2 wind, and fail ſlow. 
E'DG ED, part. ſhary, oppoſed to blunt. | 
1. GING, 7. ſomethirg added by way of 
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rows of ſhrubs or plants, placed round the ex- 
tremities of a bed, inſtead of borders. 

E'DGELESS, a. not fit to cut with; blunt, 

E'DGEWISE, ad. with the edge placed in 
a particular direction. 

EDG WORTH, or EDGWARE, a town 
in Middleſex, with a market on Thurſdays, 
and one fair, on May 4, for horſes and cows. 
Near to this ſtood the fine ſeat of the duke of 
Chandos, called Canons, which after his death 
was pulled down and fold by piece-meal, as a 
purchaſer cou'd not be found for the whole, 
It is 8 miles N. W of London. 

E'DIBLE, a. [ cds, Lat. | fit to be eaten; fit 
for ford. . 

E DIC T, ſ. [Cedictam, Lat.] in matters of 
civil policy, is an order or inſtrument ſigned 
and ſealed by a prince, to ſerve as a law to his 
ſubjects. In France, an edit is much of the 
ſame nature s a proclamation is with us; but. 
with this difference, that the former has the 
authority of a law in itſelf, whereas the latter 
is only a declaration of a Jaw to which it reters, 
and has no power in itſelf, 

EDIFICA/TION, /. [ædifcatio, 2 im- 
provement ; the act of adyancing a perſon in 
religion. | 

E'DIFICE, /. ſæd fic um, Lat.] a building 
or houſe, generally applied to fignify ſome 


large or porapous building. 


EDIFIER, one who improyes another by 
inſtru& ion. 

To E'DIFY, v. a. [ ice, Lat.] to build; 
to improve by inſtruction; to inſtruct, or 
teach. 

E DILE, . [@dilis, Lat. ] the title of an 
officer among the Romans, who reſembled the 
city- marſhal in London, or a ſurveyor. 

E'DINBURGH, the capital of Scotland, 
where, for ſome ages before the Union, the 
kings of Scotland had their uſual reſidence 
at Holy-rood- houſe. Ir conſiſts principally of 
one ſtreet, with lanes or wynds running from 
it; the ground rifing gradually from Holy- 
rood houſe to the Canongate-head, which 
is the ſuburb, and from thence to the cal- 
tle, which is the higheſt pait of the city. 
The principal ſtreet, beſides this, is called the 
Cowgate, and is on the 8. fide of the other 2 
from this ſeveral lants run up the hill, ta- 
wards the univerſity, and Herrjot's hoſpital. 
From the caſtle to the palace is uſually rec- 
koned a Scotch mile in length, but in breadth 
the city is no where above half a mile. "The 


{houſes are built of ſtone, and are, in the high- 


{treet, B or ſeven flories high, each ſtoty 
being a diſtin houſe ;z and near the Parlia- 
ment cloſe they are 14 ſtories hiyh, or up- 
wards; but then they are built on the fide of x 
hilt, ard on the other Gde they ae of the 
common height. It has a lake gu the N. fide, 
and every where elfe is furrounded by a flrong 
wall. The caſtle is very feng both by na- 
ture and art, ard was kept by the king's forces 


anal; 4 narow lace, In Gardening, 
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in the laſt rebellion, though the city iti It was 
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taken. The harbour of this city is at Leith, | As ſoon as Edmund had intelligence of the 
a preity large town, to which there is a five |proceedings, he marched into Mercia, and ioc 
walk from Edinburgh. It is ſeated in the (ome towns, and put the Danes into ſuch con 
moſt plentiful part of this kingdom ; and wa- | fternation, that the two kings fled oat of the 
ter is conveyed to it, by leaden pipes, from ex-|ifland, The Danes upon this threw down 
cellent ſprings. The- other remarkable build- | their arms, and ſwore allegiance to Edmund 
ings are, the parltiament-houſe, with a large | Then he ſubdued Cumberland, and gave it 8 
court called the Parliament-cloſe, in the the kit gof Scotland to fix him in his intereſſ: 
middle of which is the ſtatue of king Charles | but reſerved the ſovereignty of it to himſelf 
II. On the W. fide of it is the council-houſe, and obliged the Scotch king to do him bs 
and to the S. the ſeſſions-houſe, where the|mage for it, Edmund did not long enjoy the 
ſupreme courts of judicature are held, The fruits of his victories: as he was celebratio 
high- church, which was the cathedral, is row the feſtival of the converſion of the 8230 
divided into four, which, with the reſt, and the |at Pucklekirk, in Glouceſterſhire, one Leol a 
chapel in the caſtle, make twelve in all, Her- | notorious robber, who had been baniſhe bs 
riot's-hoſpital is a ſtately ſtructure, deſigned | his crimes, impudently came and ſeated him. 
for the education of 140 boys. The college ſelf in the hall where the king was at dinner, 
is on the S. fide, which has large precincts. | Edmund, provoked at his inſolence, ordered 
incloſed with high walls, and divided into{him to be ſeized ; but obſerving he was dray. 
three courts ; the public ſchools are large and |ing his dagger to defend himſelf, the kin 
commodious; and here are houſes for the|flarted up in a great rage, and, taking hold of 
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profeſſurs. It was built by king James VI 
and has a very good library. The common 
burying-place of the city is Gray-Friars 
church-y2rd, where there are abundance of 
fine monuments. The caſtle is ſeated at the 
W. end, and is inacceſſible, except on the fide 
next the city. The palace called Holy-rood- 
houſe was formerly an abbey, and is a hand- 
ſome, convenient ſtructure. This city is go-| 
verned by a Lord-Provolt, four bailiff, and 2 
common-council. It ſends two members to 
parliament, one for the city, and another for 
the ſhire. Tt is 392 miles N. N. W. of Lon- 
don. Lon. 3. 2. W. lat. 55: 57. N. 

EDITION. ſ. | editia, Lat. ] the publica- 
ti n or impreſſion of a book, 

EDITOR, ſ. one who prepares a manu- 
ſcript for the preſs, and corrects the errors of 
the proof ſheet while it is printing, 

E'/DMUND I. the eldeſt of Edward the 
Elder's legitimate ſons, was about 18 years of 
age when he came to the crown of England. 
No ſooner had Edmund begun his reign, but 
the reſtleſs Dane prepared for a revolt; and 
Avlaff,, who had fled to Ireland after his late 
defeat, returned: being furniſhed with troops 
from Olaus, king of Norway, he recovered 
Northumberland, and marched into Mercia; 
and by the aſſiſtance of his countrymen got poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſeveral places which Edw. had taken 
from them, K. Edmund marched towards 
the north, and engaged Anlaft near Cheſter, 

ond was 2 to renew the fight next day; 
but the archbiſhops of Canterbury and York, 
who were in the two armies, obtained a treaty 
to he concluded by break of day, by which 
Edmund yic!dcd up to the Dane all the coun- 
try north of Watling-ſtreet. K. Edmund did 
not like this treaty, but was forced by the 
nobles to. comply with it. Some time after, 
Anlaff and Reginald, who had likewiſe been 
elected kings, the Mercians, Danes, and the 
king of Cumberland, with one conſent, took 


him by the hair, dragged him out of thehall: 
and whilſt he was wholly engaged in venins 
his paſſion, the infamous Leolf ſtabbed hin 
tothe heart with a dagger, ſo that he ſell dead 
on the ſpot, in the 8h year of his reign, 


A. D. 948, leaving behind him two fons, 


Edwy and Edgar, by Elgiva his wife, Some 
of this king's laws are till in being, which 
thew how much he regarded the good of his 
ſubjects. Among the reſt he ordered, that in 
gangs of robbbers the oldeſt of them ſhould 
be hanged; which was the firſt law in Egg 
land that puniſhed robbery with death, the 
puniſhment before being only pecuniary, 
Though Edmund reigned but about eight 
years, yet in that ſhort period he exhibited 
ſpecimens of extraordinary courage, ability, 
and regard for the welfare of his ſubjectz. 
E'DMUND, ſirnamed Ironſide, 3 
Ethelred II. in 1016. Upon his father's death, 
the city of London, all the lords that were 
there, proclaimed him king of England, whillt 
the Danes, and all the places in their poſſe 
fon, declared for Canute ; but a great mary 
of the Engliſh who were among them came 
over to Edmund. Canute's firſt attempt uu 
upon London, as being Edmund's chief ſup 
port, which he beſieged three times, but viths 
out ſucceſs. Before the laſt of theſe heges4 
great battle was fought, in which both king 
eminently diſplayed their covrage and con. 
duct, and the two armies parted at ht with 
equal Joſs on both ſides; though the Englif 
were in danger of being worſted, by a firs 
dem of the falſe Edric, who was now on th 
ide of the Danes: he eut off the bead of 2 (old 
who reſembled Edmund, held it vpon * 
of his lance, in fight of the Engliſh, and * 
„ Fly, fly, you ſcoundrels; behold the he 10 
our king in whom 2 truſt! oy + 
infallibly have occaſioned their deſeat, | > 
mund had not ſhewed himſeif with * 0 
met off, and ſo revived the courage of hs 


up arms, ia order to ſhake off the Engliſh yoke. 


| diers, which by Edric's attihce began 6dr 
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The hattle laſted = night, and Edmund pre- hum brian 
dered to tene it the next morning; bu 8 8 caſt tbemſelo 
nute marched off in the night, and Boy N N : he generouſly wal xi. Edret ſo 
beſieged London 2 third time, Five pitched | teas. only impoſing a tribute mats on the 
battles were fought with various ſueceſs; in 1 * ing him ſwear allegiance to hi 3 
the laſt, Edric, who had reconciled himſelf 8 3 1e perfidtous Danes laid an amb 28 But 
Edmund, went over to the Danes with the 70 he was returning towards wen for him, 
body of forces he commanded, which put the ſuddenly on his car. Exaſperat * and fell 
Engliſh into ſuch a conſternation, that the Aegree, he returned, e ee 3 to the laſt 
threw Cown their arms and fled, I 7 of 5 royalty, and reduced)“ it = umberland 
leſ., Edmund drew together a very powerful maxing car! Ofulf, an Eaglichma province 
army, and marched towards Glouceſter, 1 2 Edred, now ahſolut Fre 3 
gueſt of the enemy; Canuie . f nziand, governed his eee ore. 8 all 
wards him, in order to give him batile The rarqu1lity, and turned his thee — perfect 
wo kings ſtood in I ch an ng T is ', religion, wherein he was im — | ts whoily 
head of their reſpective armies. At FE . by Dunſtan, abbot of ee Hey, directed 
mund propoſed to Canute, that, in order to d- gin every thing the aſcendant ury, who had 
vent the etlußon of blood, they two IP Ht his advice he rebuilt tk aides him : by 
cide the quarrel by ſingle combat. The 85 monaſtery he alſo rebuilt 7 church and 
cumſtances relating to this affair are very 1 | Abington monaſteries Eqdred wr er _ 
certain. However, the reſult was, that a pe -{10th year of his reign in ged : ied in the 
was concluded, by the partition of the pre firſt of all the Saxon 4 : and was the 
dom; Edmund was to have Weſſex, i 5 the title of King of Great 83 «ho alume 
ſouth of the hames, with London PHY 5 To EDUCATE, v. 4 Leine | 
| of the ancient kingdom of Eſſex; 2 port bring up a perſon x to 1 Lat. J to 
to have Mercia, Northumberland and Eaſt. perſon during his minorit A 
Anglia, The valiant and generous kin 24 EDUCa"TION, 7. 4 ca . 
wund did not enjoy his ſhare quite a 5 5 perſon in his younger years to * taken of a 
ing murdered by the procurement 3 » e. with learning, and embelliſn ha orn his mind 
Jain Edric, duke of Mercia, and his b 4 more lity. iſh his conduct with 
N te 8 5 er. To EDU CE, v. 4. [ed L 
tor he had been, feared the union i « what out; to extrect ; to frag at J to bring 
| Kings might be deſtructive to hin 9 bring from a ſtate of . „ 
immediately haſted to tell Canute AN he] To EDULCORATE alment. 
E done, who had the greateſt abhor at he bed Lat. ] to (weeten. „v. 4. | from dulcis, 
barbarous an action, though he Un „ EDULCORA'TION, F i 
for the preſent, and promiſed to Fa cmbled itſ ſuectening of a thin — in Pharmacy, the 
above all the peers of the 9 we Eric gar, or ſyrup, In en rang of honey, ſu- 
good as his word; for, not lon . e was as ſening or CE 0 ry, the act of freſh- 
ed him to be behe 5 ter, he order-| frequent waſhi n from its ſalts 
: aded, his body to be tl 4 aſhing in wate by 
into the Thames, and his der b thrown; EDWARD the Eld 6 
the higheſt gate in London. E to be fixed on ſ in the year goc. E er ſucceeded Alfred 
-vay Elmund and Edward San elder brother 2 ” to Alfred's 
tha, f . , e = . g 5 aimed a 
him 2 8 ry} and = RG Kappl. 1% encouragement from the 
manner erded, havin * 7 ngland in a SAT — himſelf to the Danes, who 
Egberds Ne, aſted 190 years from | pretendin y proclaimed him king of England 
ng of te hepachy e om the a . 
| Tival ot Hen iſt. Thi 1 a e ar- king as t right to make a 
Os exhibited rr ne o Lo 2 directly 2 : n eee. 
urage, iuvinc a auntea j 4 were obſi 
= 54k * "wes fortitude, conſummate my — their neu- made king — — 
5 ime generoſi y. puck niſh him out of their countr , 
The Danes ao 7 I. in 948. — PN to France, and in - Byron 
upon the pes —1hagk, to their uſual cultom! ed — with a large body of N 
revolt, and gat of a new king, began to em in Eſſex, and ſoon made hi nd- 
r OT eee — 
Northumberland 3 Out red marched Viv 0 O take up arms apain 1 , ea ne 
Oy d obliged th to. Edward obtained iyain in his favour. 
7551 ay which M ged them to ſue fo] Ethel ward many victories in this 
prace with Edred, a 4 alcolm (truck up 2 . was flain in battle in war. 
homage. But the nd paid him the ſt'pularec! ich battle {which was ve 995, ia 
W Dane ech bloody on both 3 obſlinate and 
quiet; he therefor s would not yet he{of hi bi fides) king Edward loft 
and made a te Ne marched into the north | of his nobles, and the Danes thei ou many 
dels, an ee laughter amo * rick. They continu has king Eol- 
Miles. 2 waſte the couniry * 8 re- | yet they «ah 33 war two pears after, 
ic fled into Scoil everal peace which ned at laſt to due f 
oiland, and the N ö ic they obtained. e CUE ger 
" or-| would own Edward 1, on Condition th 
as their {overeign, and the 
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Normans ſhould return to France. In 910 Goodwin and his whole family in hig h 
the war broke out sgan, and Edward ſoon which was the reaſon of deferring his 
beat the Danes in two engagements, and at|riage with his daughter Editha as! 
laſt quite expelled them out of the kingdom | ſible ; however, after a delay of two ear 
of Mercia, This war laſted, with ſome inter-|he really ſtood in fear of her hiker hs 
vals of reſpite, 12 years, in which time a great |eſpouſed her, but never conſummared the 
number of battles were fought, and the] marriage. He went haſtily to Wind(, q 
Danes continually loft ground, till Edward | where his mother's treaſures lay, ſeized ya 
obliged them to lay down their arms, and fall, and ftript 
acknowledge. him once more as their fove- oniy e afl penſion 

reign. After the peace was concluded with | her confined ten 2 

the Danes, A. D. 922, Edward marc | cheſter, where the 
againſt the Welch, obtained a ſignal victor 
over them, and compelied the Welch king 
Rees ap Madoc to ſue for peace, promiſing 
deo pey the uſual tribute for the future. The 
Cumberland Britons likewiſe ſubmitted to 
Edward. He died in the 25th- year of his 
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voted; tgking ad vantage of the favour of the 


more than three years, came to à tragical end 
in 959. As he was one-day returning from 
hunting, and came near Corfe-caſtle, in the 
ile of Purbeck, in Dorſetſhires here his ſtep- 
mother Eitrida and her ſon Itlrelred refided, 
he rode off from bis company to pay her a 
viſit. Elfrida, being id formed the king was 
at the gate, ran to receive him, aud preſſed 


his reſpette to her as he paſted by, he deſired 
a glals of Mite to drink her health; which 
being brought to him as he ſif'6n_his horſe, 
the innocent king no ſooner lifted the g'afs, 
to his mquth, but 2,villain, at the privete in 
Migation of the cruel queen, ſtabbed him in 
the back with 3 dagger. He was ſucceeded, 
by Ethelred, 12 years of ae. 
. E'DWARD the Cosſeſſor, fon of Frhel- 
red and Emma, ſucceeded Hardicagwe, June 
8, 1047, He had ſpent great part of his Hife 
in Normar.dy. (Goodwin, who had: made 
him facar th.t he would marry his daughter, 
convened a ni aflembly, aud gotlid wary 
acknowledged and proclaimed kicg of Eng- 
land. EYiward was a man of a weak under- 
flanding, which gave Goodwin en opportu— 
pity of riling to an exorbitant height of 


cordingly they . palled over ſez, They re, © 


him to alight, As he only deſigned to pay | 


{ent ; but it did not Jaſt Fong. Goodwin 284 


turned in a hoſtile maunèr, and entered the 
Themes with a fleet of ſhips 3 but an accoms 
modation was once more apreed'bn;. A lutte 
after, William the Baſtard, duke of Now 
mandy, arrived in England, to pay a viſit ty | 
king Edward. In, togi Edward-aboliſhed fox, 
ever the tax called PDahegeld, which amount 
ed to 40,0001. a year, and had been' paid jor 
38 years. In 1053 carl Goodwin died. 1 
rosa the Welch made an inroad into Eng. 
land, aid plundered Herford; but cart f 
rold, iy of Goodwin, ..marehiog agiinlt * 
hea with an army he had; himſelt-wiſch 
ut them to the tout, and drove themrout of 
Hendaneß which raiſed him very much i 
be elleem of the people, and they began to 
talk openly that no man was fo worthy 
ſucceed to the crown as Harold, The king, | 
to defeat Harold's hopes, ſent for his nephew 
Edward, ſon of Edmund Ironſide, out of 
Hungary: he aceordingly came over to Erg. 
land, with bis ſon Edgar Atheling; 20d 
two daughters, 2657 ; but died ſoon der 
arrival, In 1064 the Welch again «ene\ 
heir incufſions, and were ein repolſec 
Harold and his brother Toſton, cho 5 
them to dethrore Griffin, and become 4 4 
tary.to England. The Northumbrians, be bt 


power. He bore 2 very great hatred againſt}; 
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up in arms, 
Harold was 
his brother; 
monſtrances to his 
ment, aner obtaine 
ano her governor. 
_ the affections of th 
for his equity and jultice. 
was uling all the addreſs 
rocure his 
ward gave himſe 
was wholly. engaged 
and movaltery of We 
to fee them 
cir dedication per 
— year of bis reiga, A. D. 1065, was bu- 
red in the ſepulchre he had provided for 
himſelf in Weſtminſter. abbey, 
built. He was the laſt king of Egbert's race, 
ough nat the 
— of that nation, though not of thecblood 
royal. The mentah qualities of Edward did 
not at all anſwer to the digpity of his perſon. 
He was weak, indolent, and itreſolute, and 
the attachment to his own eaſe tended in a 
great meaſure to the tranquility of his reigu; 
for, had he been active in his reſentment, the 
nation muſt have been expoſed to the caſami- 
tics of a civil war, from the meaſures he 
would have taken to gratify his hatred to- 


| 
E 


if no trouble about it, but 
in building the church 
ſtmiaſter. He juſt lived 


to have been void of natural affecttioh, and 
indeed” of every othet paſſion that kingles 
any warm emotion in the human heart. He 
was. equally free of pride and oſtentation, 
moderate in his appetites, complacent in his 
deportment, charitable to the poor, and ex- 
tremely punctual in the performance of A 
religious duties; fo that he acquired among 
the vulgar the title of Saint and Confeſſor, b 
which epithet he was canonized by p 
Alexander. III. about 200 .years after' his 
death. His continence, ſo. much extolled 
by the mookiſh writers, ſeems to, have been 
the- effect of conſtitutional frigidity. His 


"the dreams of ſuperitition ; and, as for his 
curing ſcraphulous tucvurs. and ulcers by 
| Uewuch, the ſenſihle part of mankind is 
by tins time very well convinced, that-nei- 


Hon, in ichitation of the French kings, nor 
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recovery of one patient, by any inherent per- 
onal virtue derived from heaven, The paſ- 
ive humanity, or rather ealineſs of his life, 

app<:rs from fame private incidents of his life, 
which are very often more characteriſtie than 
thotc tranſactions of importance which are 
the etf-&s-ot council and Geliberation. Once 
day, While he repoted himfelt upon a couch, 
a page, who little dreame<4 that he was in the 


apartment, finding an iron cheſt open, filled 
his pocktts with 


not ſacisficd with 
ta u again 


* 


1 
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his boo y, he had recourſe 
waca the King, thiuking him 


1 Ed, 
* 


* 


and expelled him their country. 
ſent to ckaſtiſe them, and reſtore 
but the people made ſuch fe- 
him of Toſton's ill govern- 
d their pardon, and pro- 
Chis entirely gain- 
e whole people, 
Whilſt Harold 
he was maſter of to 
ſucceſſion to the crown, king Ed- 


fir. ſhed, and the ceremony of 
formed; and, dying in the 


which he 


laſt Saxon king, Tipce Harold 


' wards Goodwin and his famity: He-icems, 


wh 
: : 
| Prophecies and revelations are no of hep than, 


tber he who ex-rcifed this apoſtolical fane-- 


| any of his ſuccellors, ever contributed to the 


the ver it contained; but. 
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perhaps too unconſcionable, “ Boy, ſaid he 
very deliberately, you had better be ſatisfied 
with what you have got; for, if Hugolin,,m 
chamberlain, ſhould come in, you will lofe 
the whole, and be ſeverely whipt into the 
bargain,” Another day being at the chace, 
in which he delighted, a forward peaſant * 
croſſed the hounds and ſpoilcd his diverſion ; 
upon which he rode up to the clown in a 
great paſſion, exclaiming, ** By God's mo- 
ther! fellow, I would be revenged of thee, 
were it in my power,” Before the reign of 
Edward, the countries of Weſſex, Mercia, and 
Northumberland, were governed by their own 
peculiar laws ; but he reduced them all into 
ane body, and ordained they ſhould be ob- 
ſerved in common through the whole king- 
dom. Theſe were called Edward's laws, in 
coytradiitinftion to thoſe of the Norman 
kinys, which were introduced in the ſequel, 
E'DWARD I. eldett fon of Henry III. 
who ſucceeded to the crown of Engl.nd upon 
the death of his father, Nov. 16, 1272, was 
dt that time on his return from the Holy 
Land,” and was crowned Aug, 19. 1274, with 


tile, who attended him in his expedition; 
Alexander III. king of Sco land, the duke of 
Bretagne, and all the lords of the rcatm, be- 
ing preſent at the folemnity, on which occa- 
ſion 500 horſes were let looſe about the 
country for all that could catch them to keep 
them. The firſt thing he did after his coro- 
nation was to redify the abuſes in the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice, and the pariiament en- 
ited ſome good laws, which were called the 
ſtatutes of Weltminſter. Afterwards he 
marched with a great army into Wales, and 
made Llewellyn, their prince; who had at- 
tempted co throw off the yoke, ſue for peace, 
which was. gratited on bard terms; but Ed 
werd afterwards gencrouſly relaxed them, being 
fatishe? with thus mortifying his enemy. In 
1279 the carldom of Ponthieu and Mopbtreuil 
fell io Edward, in right of his queen, upon 
che death-of the queen of Caltye her mother. 
The coin having been very much adul crates, 
and information having been given tha: ſeas 
were chiefly concerned in it, the king cauſed 
all that: were in the'mtioh to be ſeized in one 
day, and 280 of; them, being convicked of 
ur g and coining, received fentence of 
death, and were executed accordingly, About - 
this time the itatute of Martmain paid, to 
put a ſtop to the preyaiiing practice of perſons 
alienating their lands to the church. In 
1280 (thungh ſome ſay teveral year» after) - 
che ſt ume ol. Quo Wa tanto vas paticd, neca- 
honed by many perfons, during the late 
troubles, appropriating ends to themſelves 
to which they had no right, by which ſta. 
tute they were obliged to !Few their elajm z 
but the king, either through ill advice, or 
the dearo of keeping up money, iſſu-d burt a 
proclamation for all that held lands of the 


| crown to-lay their title before the Judges 
Die. The. 


| 


4 


| 


4 


| 


Eleanor his queen, ſiſtet of the king of Caſ- * 
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The err! of Warren appearing, and heing re- fand made himſelf maſter of that kj 
ovired to ſhe his title to his lands, drew out [aid Batiol came and reſigned his 


an old rufty ſwerd, and ſaid, It was by 
this my anceſtors gained their eſtate, and by 
this I will kcep it as long as 1 live.” This 
brave and bold anſwer opened the king's evrs. 
and, thinking better of the matter, he recalled 
the proclamation, Llewellen, having revolt- 
ed at the inſtigation of his brother David, 
committed great rav-ges on the borders, and 
defeated the king's generals : but Edward, 
marching with a numerous army into Wales, 
totally routed L'ewellen's forces in a grea! 
battle, in which Llewellen himtclf was ſlain; 
and the king cauſed his head, crowned with 
ivy, to be cxpoſed to view on the walls of the 
Tower of London, David his brother, the 
laſt of his race, was crue:ly put to death as a 
traitor, and bis head fixed up by his bo- 
ther's, and his four quarters ſent to York, 
Briſtol, Northampton, and Winchefter. Af— 
te- the detcat of Llewellen, Elward, with eaſe, 


became maſter of the whole country, and} 


Wales was united to the crown of England 
in the year 1243. The queen lay in at 
Caernarvon, where ſhe was brou; ht to bed of 
a prince, named Edward, who, when he was 
17 years of age, was invelted with the prin- 
cipality of Wales; and from that time the 
king's eldeſt fon has been always pricce of 
Wales. In 1287, king Edward, leaving 
the regency to the carl of Pembroke, wen 
over to France, where he (layed three years. 
Being returned into England in 1289, he fe! 
about reforming abuſes in the admiviſtration 
of juſtice, puniſhed ſeveral judges, who were 
found guilty of taking bribes, and oblig-d 
them to ſ« ear that for the future they would 
take neither. money nor preſents, but a mo- 
derate breakfaſt, The next year, the Jews 
were all baniſhed the kirgdom, Upon the 
death of Alexander III. there aroſe great dil- 
putes in Scotland about the ſucceflion. The 
chief of the claimants were John Bahol 
and Edward Bruce, who, in order to pre- 
vent a civil war, choſe the king of Eng- 
Jand abitrator of their ditfercnces; but, be- 
fore he would proceed ta a deciſion, he de- 
Ciared that he acted ip this affair as ſovercign 
lord of all Scotland, and required the ſtates 
to own him as ſuch, which though they ne- 
ver expict>ly did, vet they did not directly 
oppoſe bis pretenſious: however, he was 
owned as ſovertign by all the claimants, and 
decided in favour of Baliol, whom he declared 
king of Scotlend; upon which he fwore 
fealty, and did homage to king Edward. But 
Balioi, being afterwards abſolved from his 
oath of fealty by tha pape, upon the king of 
England's treating him in an impertous man- 
ner, was determined to throw off the yoke, 
and took the opportunity of Edward's being 
at war with France to fend a letter o him. 
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"gdom, 
him. Edward rerurncd eto Eogland, car; * 


-\th him the con and ſœepter of Scotlag! 
with the reſt ot the regalia, and the fam,” 
(tone of Scone, on which the inauguration of 
the kings wos performed. Prince Eqwzr4 
deing jeft regent ou the king's going to Plag. 
ders, having afſ-mbled the parlia ment which 
zranted him a large ſuhſidy, confirmey PR 
John's two charters by an authentic a 
which the king put the great ſeal ts in Plan. 
ders, White the king was abroad, the Net 
revolted, and arove be Enyliſh out of all 
their ſtrong places in Scotland, leavino them 
only the ſingle town of Berwick upon | weed 
Edward, upon this, returned forthwith kn 
England; and met the enemy at Falkirk 
where he totally route] them, retook all the 
ſtrong places he had loſt, and returned» 
England, This was in 1298. The next 
year the whole kingdom roſe, and grove the 
Engliſh once more out of Scotland. Egund 
enraged at this, entered that kingdom a thig 
time, in 1300, and entirely routed the Scotch 
army. Edward refuſing to accept their offers 
of ſudmiſſion, the Scots, in detpair, offcred the 
ſovereignty of their country to Bonif-ce VIII. 
who readily accepted of it. But Edward had 
ſo little regard to the pope's pretenſions, that 
he twore, if he heard any more of them, he 
would deſtroy Scotland from ſea to ſea : hows 
ever, at the inſtance of the king of France, 
he granted the Scots a truce; but, on the en- 
p'ration of it, he ſent an army into Scotland, 
which being divided into three paits to n- 
vage the country, were all routed in one day, 
Having now concluded a peace with France, 
in 1303, by which Guienne was reſtored to E- 
ward, he entered Scotland with fo numerous 
a0 army, that he met with no reſiſtance, and 
penctrated to the utmoſt bounds of the iſlard, 
laying waſle the country on all ſides, and took 
Stirhng caſtle, At his return into England 
be publicly impriſoned Prince Edward his 
ſon, for having committed ſome outrage 
againſt the biſhop of Litchfield. The $co!s, 
though often ſubdued, revolted again, and 
were again ſubdued. Edward, upon bit ie. 
turn, banifhed Gaveſton, as a corruptor cf 
the Prince, and made the Prince ſwear never 
to recal him, The Scots again took up arms 
under Bruce, who attacked the earl of Pem- 
broke, the king's general in Scotland, de. 
feated him, and took the earl priſoner, a[ttf 
which he gained ſeveral ather advantage 
Edward was now fo exaſperated agaioft the 
Scots, that he made vaſt preparations te des 
troy them; but he was ſeized with 2 dif 
temper at Carliſle, and died at Burgh up" 
the Sands, in Cumberland, ww jo 
4 cd 64 cars havin reigne 34 « 5 
n * 20 da hy When he wis heat 


renouncingthe homage hehad paid him obe 


ſo. exaſperaic 1 him, that in 1365 he marche+ | at the head of his army, oNfuring hi 


his (ray Ghgnge for France ino Seuil-ndgh beg c never wHhNapd tag banal g 


N e 
lis end, he adviſed his ſon to 22 
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his ſubjects. 
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m to ſend his heart to the Holy 
oo. for the W op np of 
ſepulchre, and commanded im ne- 
- 3 "The conſtitution of 
liament, ſach as it is at this day, was fo 
_ ; in his rei hat an addi- 
well eftabliſhed in his reiga, h Hes 
tional law was made to the great c jarter, 
which enacted that no tex fhou!d be levied on 
the people without the conſent of the com- 
mons. He had, by Eleanor of Carliſle, four 
ſons and nine daughters; bu! Edward his ſuc. 
ceſſor was the only one of the ſons who ſur- 
vived him. By Margaret of France, his ſe- 
cond wife, he had two fons and a daughter, 
Eleanor his queen died in 1297, in memory 
of whom he erected a croſs wherever her 
corpſe reſted in the way from Lincolnſhire to 
Weltminſter, Edward was a prince of a very 
dignified appearance; tall 1n ſtature, regular 
and comely in his features, with keen pierc- 
ack eyes, 
— 3 and eſteem. His con- 
ſtitution was robuſt; his ſtrength and dexte- 
rity perhaps unequalled in his kingd »m ; and 
his ſhape was unblemiſhed in all other re- 
ſpects but that of his legs, which are ſaid to 
have been too long in proportion to his body; 
whence he derived the epithet of Long- 
Shanks, In the qualities of the head he 
equalled the greateſt monarchs who have fat 
| on the Engliſh throne : he was cool, pene- 
trating, ſagacious, and cireumſpect. The re- 
moteſt corners of the earth reſounded with the 
fame of his coutage; and all over Europe he 
was conſidered as the flower of chivalry, Nor 
was he leſs conſummate in his legiflative ca- 
pacity than eminent for his military proweſs, 
He may be ftiled the Engliſh Juſtinian : for, 
beſides the excellent ſtatutes that were en— 
| acted in his reign, he 'new-modelied the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, ſo as to render it more 
ſure and ſummary ; he fixed proper bounds to 
dhe different courts of juriſ.liction ; ſettled a 
new and eaſy method of collecting the reve- 
vue; and eſtabliſhed wiſe and effcual regu- 
lations for preſerving peace and order among 
Yet, with all theſe good quali- 
ties, he cheriſhed a dangerous ambition, to 
which he did not ſcrypie to ſacrifice the good 
of his country: witneſs his ruinous war with 
Scotland, which drained the kingdom of men 
and money, and gave rife to that rancorous 
enmity which in the ſequel proved fo preju- 
dicial to both nations. That he was arbi— 
, trary in his diſpoſition appears in many in- 
. ſtances, particularly that of ſeizing for his 
, Own uſe the merchandize of his ſubjects; a 
ſtietch of prerogative more ſuitable to the 
conduct of an eaſtern emperor than to that of 
an Engliſh monarch, The craelty of his na- 
ture was maniſeſt in every expedition he us— 
| Q<1:00k, eicher in Wales or Scotland. His 
 ntepri'y may be queſtioned from the nature 
of his trag ſactions with the gompetitors of the 
Sc0'tiſh eroen, and the cenanciation of the 


He ordered hi 
Land, with 32, 


and of an aſpect that com- 
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he is celebrated for his chaſtity and regular 
deportment, there is not, in the whole courſe 
of his reign, one inſtance of liberality or mu- 
nificence, He had preat abilities, but yo ge- 
aius; and was an 2ccompliſhed warrior with= 
out the leaſt ſpark of heroiſm. The titte of 
baron was in this reign confined to ſuch as 
be king called to parliament, which before 
was common to all who held lands of the 
crown, Matthew of Weſtminſter, a Rene- 
41ctine monk, wrote the hiſtory of England 
in this reign, - 

EDWARD II. king of England, was 
about 22 years of age, when hc ſucceeded his 
father Edward I. and began his reign by re- 
calling Gaveſton, a na'ive of Gafcony, the 
debaucher of his youth, contrary to bis fa. 
ther's laſt command, and his own oath; on 
whom he heaped numberleſs favours. He 
married Iſabella of France, daughter of Phi- 
lip the Fair, at Boulogne, and appointed Ga. 
velton guardian of the realm during his ab- 
ſence; which ſo exaſperated the barons, that 
they entered into a league to prevent his co- 
ronation upon his return : but, on his pro- 
miſing, in the next parliament, to grant them 
21] they could deſire, he was crowned by the 
biſhop of Wincheſter, February 24, 13c8, 
when he took an oath to preſerve he laws, 
cuſtoms, and liberties, granted to the clergy 
and people by St. Edward. However Gave- 
ſton ſtil] governed with an abſolv'e ſ ay, and 
behaved with great inſolence; which ſo pro- 
voked the lords, that they got the parliament 
to join with them, to demand Gavciton's 
baniſhment, which the king finding he could 
not avoid, made him governor of !reland. 
However, he was ſoon recalled ; upon «which 
the barons obliged the king to place the go- 
vernment in the hands of 21 lords (called or- 
dainers) choſen by parliament, who baniſhed 
Gaveſton ; but he was ſcon recalled as before. 
And now ſeveral of the noblemen, entering 
into a confederacy, raiſed forces, and march. 1 
to York, where the king with his favourite 
was taking their diverſions ; but, upon notice 
of their approach, he left the pl-c-, Gave- 
on was taken ſome days after in Scarb trough 
caltle, and after a haſty trial bcheided ; and 
an accommodation was afterwards eil. &- 
hetween the King and the barons, and peace 
reſtored in 1313. The ſame year the queen 
was delivered of a fon, who «as named 
Edward, The Scots, taking advantave of the 
commotions in England, erove the Engliſh 
out of their country. On June 25, 1314, wes 


feutht the battle of Banockhourn, in which 


the Englich army was tote rouied, with a 
dieadful flingh er; and the Sents made ſeveral 
incurhons into England, and ravaged the bure 
ders ip a terrible manner, ill a truce was 
made for two years, In 1323, king Edward 
marched his army into Scotland; but was 
obliged to retreat for want of provitions, and 
he Scots purſued him and ravaged the coune 


bath he had taken to his ſiubj- Ah. Though 


” 


E to the very walls of Vork: ati lalt a trove , 
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was agreed on for thirteen years. 
war was upon the point of break irg out be 

tween the king ana the barons, when matters 
were mae up in 1318. The lords, jealous 
of the king, placed a young gentleman, named 
Hugh Spencer, about him as a ſpy, and got 
him made high chamberl1in 3 but he had the 
art of infinuating himſelf ſo much into the 
king's favour, as to be made a confident, and 
pofleſſed the place of Gaveſton in his heart; 
and he and his father, Wwhem he made earl of 
Wincheſter, had the whole management of 
affairs in their hands: upon which, the 
barons entered into a confederacy, levied 
troops, and then ſo vigorouſly pe itioned for 
the removal of the Spencers, that the king 
durſt not refuſe their demands, and the par- 
liament paſſ-d an sct for their baniſhment, 
which was accordingly put in execution. But 
now affairs began to be in a flame again, by 
means of the queen, who having received ſome 
affront from the Governor of Leeds, which be- 
longed to one of the aſſociated barons, ſhe 
ſpurred the king to revenge agsint the whole 
body, who, having taken tne caſtle of Leeds, 
hanged the governor, and then turned his 
army agiinſt the barons. He took Warwick 
caitle ad ſome others; and then thinking 
himſelf (trong enough to ſtand againft all 
oppoſers, he recalled the two Spencers. Moft 
of the confederate barons threw themſelves 
upon the king's mercy: as to thoſe who ſtood 
out, many of them were put to death, ſome 
fled the kingdom, and others were impriſoned, 
among whom was Mortimer, wv hom the Spen- 
cers confined in the Tower. The earl of 
Lancatter, with what troops he could raiſe, 
retired into the North, in order to join the 
Scots : he was taken and beheaded at Pon- 
te fract, 9 lords of his party were executed at 
York, and others in other parts of the king- 
dom. The Spenceis now exercited their ex- 
orbitant power without contronl; and More 
timer, a.tcr having been twice condemned, 
and twice pardoneo, by the influence of the 
queen made his eſcare to France, where the 
queen ſoon followed, under pre ence of bring- 
ing about an accommodation between her 
bruther and her huſband, but with a full in- 
tention to be revenyed on the Spencers, who 
had taken ail occafions to mortity her; and 
atterwards got her ſon over, to do homage for 
Guienne and Ponthieu, which ſhe had per- 
ſuaded his father to relign to him. Edward 
ſent letter atter letter, commanding the queen 
to return with ber fon; but ſhe always mace 
ſome excuſe ur other, all the while plotting 
to dethrone her huſband All the Eng iſn 
who had taken refuge in France, or had been 


baniſhed, came in to her; amongſt whom was ter; 


Roger Mortimer, who became her chief coun- 
ſeilor. On Sept. 22, 1326, ſhe embarked 
with a body of forces, though truking more 0 
her friends in the kingdom Accordingly ſhe 


was no ſouner landed, than Carey 7 « | for ithe reigning favourite, to which he fy 


j».acd her with à great number of forces; 


Another |that the king being deſerted by all, conce 1 


and the biſhop of Exeter, who endeay 


keep it for the king, was beheaded by the | 
pulace. N 


guardian of the realm; and ſearch bei 


lence, 
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himſelf in the abbey of Neath, He had 
Spencer, the father, in Briſtol, which bey 


toon taken, the old man was immediate 


hung up in his armour, without any formal 
The city of London decla-ed for — 9 


Oured 


Prince Edward was now decl».þ 


for the king, he was ſoon found 9 | 
lay concealed, having with him only youll 
Spencer, chancellor Baldock, Simon de Re 
ing, and à few domeſtics, every body d 
having deſerted him. With theſe the u 
happy king was conducted to Monmoyll 
caſtle, and the biſhop of Hereford was ſen. 
demand the great ſeal of him; which he «MW 
vered up for the queen and prince to mb 4 
uſe of it as they thought proper. The queer, Wi 
having got the great ſeal, called a parliamer a 
in the impriſoned king's name; but befon? 
met, the cauſed Spencer to be hanged «i 
gibbet 50 feet high, and Simon de Read 
on one 10 feet lower. The Parliament, bei 4 
met, Jan. 1327, unanimouſly agreed, Tu 
the king ſhould be depoſed, and Edward iſ 
fon made king in his room. The ſubtwi 
of the charge exhibited againſt him wss, u 
he had not governed according to the laws 
the land; in ſhort, that he was found ina 
rigible, and without hopes of amendnelf 
Prince Edward was immediately proclain 
king in Weltminfter hall, by the name M 
Edward III. But the generous young prin, 
vowing he would not accept of the cio 
without his father's conſent, it was thous 
neceflary to ſend commiſſioners to oblige v8 
king to reſign the crown to his ſon, Ti | 
king came out in a mourning habit, v8 
fainted away, On his coming to himſelf, th 
repreſented to him the ill conſequence th 
might attend his refuſal, upon which he & 
livered the crown, ſcepter, and other enkp 

of royalty into their hands, and made ats 
mal reſignation of the regal authority; ut 
which fir Thomas Blount the high cone 
broke his ſtaff, and declared all the Kg 
officers diſcharged. Thus ended the reignt 
Edward II. Jan 20, 132”, in the 29th ya 
and 43d of his age. Beſides Edward, vi 
ſucceeded him, he had another ſon, cali 
John of Eltham, and two daughters, ſoud 
married to David king of Scots, and Elen 
wife of the Duc: of Guelder. Edward is {i 
to have reſembled his father in the accomplit 
ments of his perſon, as well as in his cw 
tenance; but in other reſpects he ſeems 
have inherited only the defects of his chars 
ſor he was cruel and illibera!, witha 
his valour or capacity. He had levity, i 
and irreſolution, in common with othe 
«eak princes ; but the diſtinguiſhing foidl" 
his character was that unaccountable Dn 
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; at laſt fell a miſerable vic- 
_— ng Fog fee enemies never alleged 
4 any thing unnatural entered into the 
compoſition of that ſingular attachment which 
he exprefied for Gaveſton and the younger 
Spencer. In this reign there was the moſt 
terrible earthquake that had ever been 8 
in England, and a dreadful famine, whic 
laſted three years, and deſtroyed a vaſt numbe! 
of peoples During this time, the brewing any 
ſort of beer was prohibited on pain of death, 
that the corn which uſed to be conſumed that 
way might be applied to the making of 
bread. This period is alſ» remarkable for the 
total ſuppreſſion of the knights Templars, not 
only in England, but all over Chriſtendom ; 
and their eſtates were aſſigned to the knights 
of St. John of Jeruſalem, now called knights 
of Malta. This ſuppreſſion was ſald to be 
owing to their enormous vices. f 

EDUARD III. was proclaimed king on 
Jan. 20, 1327, and was crowned on the z6th 
at Weltminſter, being then in the 14th year 
of his age. The beginning of His reign gave 
people room to think they had not changed for 
the better, which was owing to the bad ad- 
miniſftiation of the queen, who was directed 
in every thing by Mortimer, who acted more 
like a ſovereign than a ſubject: and though 
the parliament had appointed 12 regents 
during the king's minority, yet Iſabella had 
ſeized the government into her own hands 
King Rob. Bruce, thinking to take the ad- 
vantage of Edward's minority, broke the truce 
with the Engliſh, and ſent an army of 20,000 
men to ravage the counties bordering on Scot- 
land. Edward, exaſperated at this, marched 


an army of 60,000 men, including the Hai- 


naulters, lately brought over; but juſt as the 
king was going to head them at York, a 
quarrel aroſe between the Engliſh and Hai- 
naulters, which came to blows, and a great 
deal of blood was ſpilt. This occaſioned 
their ſtay at York longer than was convenient, 
which gave the Scots opportunity of ravaging 
the country, and voſting themſelves fo that the 
king could not come to give them battle. 
The late king was all this time a cloſe pri- 
ſaner in Kenilworth caſtle. His harſh treat- 
ment began to raiſe compaſſion in the people, 
and Henry of Lancaſter entertained ſome 
thoughts of ſetting him at liberty. To pre- 
vent this, Lancaſter was diſcharged, and fir 
John Maltravers and fir John Gurney, 2 men 
of a brutiſh diſpoſition, were appointed in his 
room. They were ordered to remove him 
from Kenilworth to Berkley caſtle, where 
they received orders to put him to death, 
which they executed in a barbarovs manner: 
they put a pillow on his face to keep him from 
Jug out, thruſt a pipe up his fundament, 
that no ſear might appear, and through it run 


a red-hot iron into his bowels ; in which ex- 
quiiite torture h 


depoſed abut 
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perpetrated this horrid murder came to miſe» 
rable ends; Gurney dying abroad by the hands 
of the executioner, and Maltravers periſhing 
in exile. His body was buried in a private 
manner in the abbey-church at Glouceſter, and 
it was given out that he died a natural death, 
In 1328, the young king's marriage with Phi- 
lippa of Hainault was ſolemnized, and the ſame 
year a treaty of peace was made with Scotland; 
king Edward renouncing all pretenfions to that 
kingdom, and the princeis Joanna, his ſiſter, be- 
ing given to prince David, the king of Scot- 
land's ſon. Charles, the brother of queen Iſa- 
bella, dying without iſſue male, Edward, as 
next heir, ſent to demand the crown of France; 
but Philip de Valois, couſin-german to the late 
king, cauſed himſelf to be crowned. Edward 
was obliged to let the matter lie dormant fur 
the preſent, and went over to France in 1329, 
to pay homage for Guienne and Ponthieu, 
having privately proteſted before-hand againit 
the homage he was poing to pay. Upon his 
return to England in 1330, the conduct of 
the queen and Mortimer were repreſented to 
him in ſuch a light, that he cauſed them both 
to be ſeized at Nottingham : then calling a 
par:iament, he told them, that, with the con- 
lent of his ſubjects, he intended :o take upon 
himſelf the government, though he was not 
yet at the age preſcribed by the law; to which 
the parliament readily aſſented. The firſt 
thing he did was to ſeize the extravagant 
dower of the queen, amounting to two-thirds 
of the revenue of the crown, and then con- 
fined her in the caſtie of Riſing, for the 1e- 
mainder of her life, which laſted 28 years; 
and Mortimer was hanged as a traitor, on the 
common gallows at Tyburn. The fame year 
the king had a ſon born to him, who was 
named Edward. The art of weaving woollen 
cloth was about this time brought from Flan- 
ders into England, by 2 Kempe, to whom 
king Edward granted his protection, and in- 
vited over fullers, dyers, and other artificers 
belonging to that manufatuie, Which has 
tince proved ſo advantageous to England, 
Edward now intended to break the diſhonour- 


| 


had drawn him in to make with Scotland. 
He ſet Edward Baliol, ſon of John Baliol, 
whom Edward I. had made king of Sc-tlang, 


obliged to fly into France; ſon after which 
Baliol was crowned at Scone, and did the 
ſame homage to king Edward ſor Scotland, 
as, his father had done to Edward I. 
king of England marched an army to lay fie 

to Berwick, which was fill in king David's 
hands. The regent of Scotland advanced 
with a great army to its relief, but Edward 
met him at Halydon hill, and in a bloody 
battle, A. D. 1433, entirely routed him: after 
which Berwick ſurrendered, which Edward 


$ months, The wietch:s who 


e expired, after he had who 


annexed for ever to the crown of England. 


Howe rer, the Scots drove Baliol out of the 


ab'e treaty that queen Iſabella and Mortimer 


upon the throne and young king David was 
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king ſom: upon which Edward marched with 
a numegus army in 1335, and attacked Scot- 
land by fer and land, whereupon they fub- 
mitted Edward returned to England, leaving 
the carl of Athol to commend in his abſence; 
who, as he was beſieging Kildrummy, was 
attacked, defeated, and Nlain, by Dunbar ard 
Douglas, who marched to the relief of the 
place. This occaſioned Edward once more 
to march into Scotland, where he ravaged the 
counties that had revoited. Then, leaving a 
Mall army under Baliol, he came back 0 
Englin 1. b. ing now bent upon putting his Pro- 
3-Q againit France into execution. He main- 
taine , tha: the Salic law, in excluding fe- 
males, did pot exclude their male ifſue, and 
he was encouraged in bis undertaking dy 
Robert d' Artois, whom Philip had diſguſted. 
In 12337 be called « parliament, chiefly to ſer- 
tle the buſineſs of the woollen manufacture. 
In it be created his eldeſt fon duke of Corn- 
in, who was the firſt in Enyland who had 
ehe title of Duke: and ever ſince the eldeſt 
ſon of the k:ng of England is by birth duke 
of Cornwall. The firſt ſtep Edward took 
was to order the duke of Brabant ro demand 
the crown of France in his name; at the 
ſame time making him his lieutenant-gene— 
yo] for that kinedom, and commanding the 
French, whom he ſtyled his ſubjects, to obey 
bim la 1338 he fet ſ:il with a conſidera- 
bie ct, and arrived at Antwerp, where he 
made a long lay, to fettic fume matters of 
importance. The firſt campaign was no! 
opened tilt Sept. 1339, which ended without 
bloodſhed. The next year Edward took the 
tele of king of France, uling it in all publie 
acts, and quirtered the arms of Fratce with 
his own, adding this motto, Dicu & mon 
Dio, God and my right. Hz ſoon after oh 


t ned 4 great victory over the French at ſca . 


for with a fleet of 330 fail, attacking the 
French fleet of 4co, he took or ſunk almoſt 
all of them, Touwever, a Hucc was azreed on, 
by the mediation of the pope, for three years. 
t.eward alfo made a truce with David for two 
vears, who was returned into S-ctland with 
troops from France, Whilil tliete truces ſub— 
sten, Eduard called à pariiament, in which 
he folemuly confirmed ail the liberties con- 
teinzd in the great cherter. and created his 
on Edward prince of Wales, 
F.4warc langed in Normandy, with his fon 
the prince of VWaies, who was now about 16 
years of age, and, after ravaging the coun ry, 
encimped at Creſſy; and on Aug. 26, 1346, a 
very obitinate and blcody battle was fought, 
proved fatal to the French, Theprince 
of Wales, young as he was, performed won- 
ders. lo hi the vitory was chiefly owing, 


which 
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In 1336 
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blind; thee-rl of Alenſon, Phili 
the duke of Lorrain ; the earls of Flang 
and Blois; 15co other eminent noblemen — 
120 knights, and above 80 French ſtandarg 
taken. I is ſaid that in this famous battle 
the Engliſh firſt made uſe of cannon, the 
unknown to the French, Afcer this, — 
belieged Calais, which held out a year, by 
he at laſt reduced it by famine, and then co 
ſented to a year's truce. During the ſiege of 
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p's brother, 


Calais, the king of Scots advanced 3 
Durham at the headof a numerous arm bot 
queen Philippa, marching againſt him * 
feared him, and took him priſoner, Lins 
David remained a priſoner eleven years, 2nd 
then was releaſed upon giving 20 hoſtages " 
pay 100,000 marks, at 10, ooo a year, till z11 
was paid, A te" years truce was at this time 
concluded between the two kingdoms, David 
died in 1368, and left his crown to Robert 
Stuart, his nephew. Not long after the 
taking of Calais. Edward inſtitu ed the moſt 
famovs order of knighthood is the world, viz, 
bat of the Garter, About the ſame tine 
the merchants having complained of the de. 
preda'ions committed by fome Spanith ſhips 
on the Engliſh coaſt, Edward did not diſdain 
to go in perſon with ſome ſhips, and gire 
chace to thoſe corſaits. He took 28 of their 
large ſhips, ſunk ſome, and diſperſed the ref, 
Philip de Valois, dying in 1350, left his fog 
his ſucceflor, who prolonged the truce to 
1354, and then to the year following; but it 
was ii obſcrved on both files. When it 
was ncar expiring, Edward inveſted the prince 
of Wales with the duchy of Guienne, and 
ſent him thither to proſecwe the war; who, 
having advanced to the gates of Bourges, 
upon his return, was met by the king of 
France with an army of 60,000 men, near 
Poit ers: and here a memorable bat'le vis 
fought, on Sep?. 19, 1356, in which the 
orince of Walcs, notwithſtanding the vaſt 
ſuperiority of the French, gained a compkte 
victory, and took king John priſoner, vith 
Philip, his four'h ſon. The Duke of Bour- 
bon, the conliabie of France, the marſhal ce 
Neite, above 50 other great lords, and doo 
gentlemen, were flain, A truce for two years 
was ſoon af er agreed on, and the princecane 
over to England, bringing the captive king 
along with him, who wes treated with the 
greateſt reſpect by all the royal family. Mins 


ſohn egreed upon a treaty with the king of 
England, in order to recover his liberty ; but 
the ſtates of France refuſed to ratify it: fen 
which, Edward, in 1 369, went over to France 
with an army of 100,000 men, with an 10- 
tent to ſubdue that kingdom; but he did not 


carry his point ; for, though he ravaged the 


; W e 
the King his father leaving him the honour | country to the very gates of Fars, yet 


of ie. 


Wes fron completed. There were ſlain in 
Ih. tate, tac king of Yolemia, who was 


Ph'lip was wounded in the neek and {could by no means draw ! 
thi.h, ard t ing forced to retire, the victory | rezent out to an engagements 


| 


he dauphin aud the 
ſo that his arm 
d tired wi 
a trea'} N 
' 


mou! lering awey with ſickneſs, an 
irvicleſs atiemp!'s, he couicnicd to 
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Y which was ſigned May 8, 1360, where- 
bs, chc king of France was to pay three mil- 
a 1250 of crowns of gold for his ranſom, and 
the king of England was fo hold Guienne, 
Calais town, caſtles, and territories, and ſeve- 

WF - other places; and king John was ſet ar 
W liberty, returned to France. and fulfilled the 
In 1363, king John came over to 


peace, 


= treat}. 
= Englan 

| e, and 
| king Edward. The kings of Scotland and 


8 Cyprus being in England at the ſame time, 
gc Henry Picard, citizen and wine-merchant 


| 8 their retioues with a magnificent fealt at his 
own houſe, King John died in England, 
Abril 8 following. In 1536, pope Urban V, 
WT in a haugbty manner demanded the tribute 


W «hich there were 30 years due. But both king 
dad parliament ſo vigorouſly oppoſed this 
* ele. declaring king Jobn's engagement 
to be null, as without conſent of parliament, 
and contrary to his coronation oath, that the 


= Edward nor his ſucceſſors had any more trou 
| ble on that head. In 1368 Edward loſt his 
ſecond ſon, Lionel, duke of Clarence, The 
yezr following, Charles V. of France broke 
WE the treaty of Bretagne, and declared war 
W a2zinlt Edward; and the Engliſh were fo un- 
W fortunate as to be deprived of all their late 
W acquiſitions in France, except Calais, How- 
ever, a truce was concluded between the two 
crowns in 1374. At the beginning of this 
war queen Philippa died. King Edward, 
now in his old-age, fell in love with Alice 
pPerrers, one of the ladies of the bed-chamber 
to queen Philippa, of whom he was ſo fond as 
to ſquander the public money on her. The 

WT pirliamert obliged him to ſend her away, but 
be ſoon recalled her. On June 8, 1376, died 
deer prince of Wales, the delight of the 
nion, in the 46th yerr of his age. He was 
ealled the Black Frince, from his wearing 
black armour, The parliament attended his 
oorpſe to Canterbury, where he was interred, 
e had married Joanna, daughter to Edmund 
of Kent, who was beheaded by the intrigues 
= Ib}. and Mortimer, at the beginning 
We! this reign. By her he left one ſon, Richard, 
bout ten years old, whom the king his grand- 
3 Father created prince of Wales and earl of 
wh Chelter, deſigning him for his ſueceſſor. Kin g 
dward died at Shcen, June 21, 1377, in the 
S year of his age, and 51ſt of his reign, and 
Was buried in Weſtminiler Abbey. This 
est prince, when he drew near his end, faw 
elt deſerted by every body, Alice, his fa- 
ourite, when the ſaw him dying, ſeized upon 


d again, about ſome matters of tmpor- 7 
was very honourably received by 


of London, entertaincd the four kings and 


which king John of England obliged himſelf 
and his faccelſors to pay to the holy ſee, of 


pope thought fir to drop it; and neither 
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Edmund ſurnamed of Langley, earl of Cam- 
bridge, and duke of York; William of Wind- 
for, who died young; and Thomas of Wood- 
ſtock, duke of Glouceſter. He had alſo five 
daughters, Edward III. was undoubtedly one 
of the greateſt princes that ever ſwayed the 
ſcepter of England; whether we reſpect him 
as a warrior or lawpiver, a monarch or a man, 
He poſſeſſed the courage and romantic ſpirit 
of Aiexander ; the penetration, the fortitude, 
the poliſhed manners, of Julius; the munifi- 
' cence, the liberality, the wiſdom, of Auguſtus 
Crlar, He was tail, majeſtic, finely ſhaped, 
with a piercing eye and aquiline viſage. He 
excelled all his cotemporaries in feats of arms 
and perſonal addreſs. He was courteous, af- 
fable, and eloquent; of a free deportment, 
and agreeable converſation ; and had the art 
of commanding the affection of his ſubjects 
without ſeeming to ſollicit populerity. He 
was a conſtitutional knight-errant ; and his 
example diffuſed the ſpirit of chivalry through 
the whole nation. In imitation of the youth- 
ful monarch, who delighted in tilts and tour- 
naments, every individual betook himſelf to 
the exerciſe of arms, every breaſt plowed with 
emulation, every heart panted with the thirſt 
of glory; and when he took the field, there 
was not a ſoldier in his army who did not 
ſerve from ſentiment, and fight for reputation, 
The love of glory was certainly the predomi- 
nant paſhon of Edward, to the gratification of 
which he did not ſcruple to ſacrifice the feel. 
ings of humanity, the lives of his ſubjects, 
and the intereſt of his country; and nothing 
could have induced or enabled his people to 
bear the load of taxes with which they were 
encumbered in this reign, but the love and 
admiration of his perſon, the fame of his vie— 
tories, and the excellent laws and regulations 
which the parliament enacted with his advice 
and concurrence. In this reign lived the fa- 
; mous Dr. John Wickliff, the firſt celebrated 
| Engliſh reformer, 
E'DWARD IV. earl of March, ſon of 
Richard, Duke of York, who was ſlain in the 
battle of Wakeficld, was about 19 years of 
age when he was proclaimed king, on March 
5, 1461, in the room of Herry VI. by virtue 
'of an 7 kind of election; for che 
ear] of Warwick having drawn up his troops 
in St. John's Fields, and cauſed the people 
who came out to fee them to foim a ring, he 
flood in the middle, and aſked them with a 
loud voice, firſt, whether they would have 
'Henry of Lancafter for king ? They all cried 
No, No.” Then he demanded of them, 
whether they would have Edward, fon of the 
late duke of York, for their king? To which 
the whole multitude anſwered with loud ac- 


Very thing that was valuable, even to the 
ag on his finger, 
ons already mention 


inlant; John of G 


ed, William, who died 
aunt, duke of Lancaſter ; 


clamations, expreſüng their aſſent, This dove, 
he aſſembled a great council of the nobles and 


He had, beſides his two! magilttates in and about London,whodeclared 


the crown was devolved on Edward; and ac- 
cordingly made him an offer of it, which with _ 
| a great 
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a great ſhew of moleſty he accepted. In the 
beginning of his reign he cauſed a tradeſman 
of London to be exceuted, for ſaying he would 
make his ſon heir to the crown 3 meaning, as 
he faid, his own bouſe, which had that ſign, 
A few days after his proclamation, he put 
himfelf at the head of an army of 40,000 
men, in order to march againſt queen Mar- 
garct, whoſe army was increaſed to 60,000, 
and gained a complete victory over thequeen's 
army, in a great battle between Caxton and 
Teton, in Yorkſhire, which was fought on 
Palm Sunday, and continued from morning to 
night, in which it is ſaid near 37,c00 loſt 
their lives. Then he returned to London, 
where he arrived on June 8 and was crowned 
the 29th, Shortly after king Edward called 
3 partiament, which approved of his corona- 
ton, and confirmed his title, aud repealed all 
the acts which bad been made againſt the 
houfe of York, Queen Margaret, having re- 
ecived ſuccgurs from France, entered Nor- 
taunberland, with Henry and the prince her 
ſon, in 1463; but her army was defeated, and 
Henry, Miergaret, and her fon eſcaped, and 
bed into Scotland. Soon after Edward con- 


claded a truce with France, with the duke of 
Burgundy, ard with Scotland. Henry came 
privately into England, hoping to conccal 
himſelt there, till he ſhould have an opportu- 
nit y of eſcaping by fea; but, unhappi:y, being 
ditcovered, and ſerzed at Waddington- hall, in 
Lancaſhire, whilſt he was at dinner, he was, 
in an ignominious manner, conducted to Lon- 
Margaret 


don, and confined in the Toner. 
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they did, and declared for the rebels 

king hereupon marched againſt them 
ſon, and whilſt a negotiation was o * 
order to an accommodation, the e 
n king's camp 
put them in the utmoſt confuſion. 
the king priſoner, who was 3 
Middleham-caſtle, in Yorkſhire : this w » 
1470, Edward found means to make kj 
c{cape, by bribing his guard, and we g 
London; and now both ſides prepared fo d. 
Sir Robert Wells went to raiſe forces j 15 5 
colnſhire, and was met by the king 1 4 
ford, who routed his whole army ang * 
himſelf was taken and beheaded, w, - 
and Clarence retired into France, to Ts 
new meaſures. Lewis having furniſhed * 
earl of Warwick with money and troop * 
ſet fail with the duke of Clarence ana land 
at Dartmouth, and hisarmy was ſoon — 
to 60,000, He forthwith proclaimed Hen 
VI. and merched in purſvit of Edward, who 
fled, and took refuge in Holland ; and the 
in Oct 1470, the earl of Warwick real 
king Hen: y out of the Tower, aftera ſix years 
imprifonment, who was ſolemnly proclaimed 
on the 14th as again aicending the throne 
A parliament was now called, which met on 
November 20, and voted Edward atraitorand 
uſurper, and confiſcated all his eſtate, and an. 
nulled all the acts made in his reign, and de- 
clared all thoſe to be rebels who had borne 
arms in defence of Edward's pretended right, 
The duke of Burgundy, to whom Edward ha 
fled for protection, having furniſhed him with 


n foot, 
IQ 

carl of War. 

in the night, 


vert over, with the young prince, to Rene of 
Anjou, her father, King Edward granted 
pardon to all Henry's friends, excepting only 
Ralph Grey and Humphry Nevil. In 1464 
the king fell deſperate!y in love with Ei12a- 
beth, daughter of Sir Richard Woodville, and 
widow ot Sir John Grey, and made her his 
wife; and immediately created vir Richard 
Woodville, the queen's father, earl of Rivers, 
and ſoon after he was made treaſurer and high- 
conſtable of England ; and 22 Wood- 
ville, his ſon, was married to the richeſt heir- 
eſs in England. This marriage diſpleaſed the 
nation, particularly the earl of Warwick, who 
had juſt concluded a match for the King with 
the queen of France's filter, and who was re- 
ſolved to uſe his utmoſt efforts to depoſe him 
10 1369 he fomented an inſurrection in York- 
ſhire ; and the malecontents met the earl of 
Pembroke, with the king's forces, near Ban- 
bury, in Oxfordſhire, where a battle was 
fought, in which Pembroke was defeated, and, 
being taken, was beheaded bythe rebels, with 
Sir Kichard Mlcrbert, bis brother. In Nor- 
thamptonſhire the rebels went in a tumultu— 
ous manver to a manſion-houſe cf the carl of 
Rivers, the queen's father, ſeized him, and be- 
head him at Northampton, The king, no 


ſome money, ſhips, and men, he landed at Ra- 
venſpur,in Yorkſhire, 1471, and, having gains 
ed over the duke of Clarence, marched to 
London, and entered the city amidſt the ac- 
clamations of the people; and Henry, after a 
ſeven months phantom of ſovereignty, un 
ſent again to the Tower, On April 14 aferce 
battle was fought between the king and the 
earl of Warwick at Barnet, which beganearly 
in the morning, and continued till noon; but 
Warwick's army, being overpowered, was put 
to the rout, great numbers being ſain upon 
the ſpot, with the earl himſelf, and the mar- 
quiſs of Montague, his brother, Queen Mu- 
garet, who with prince Edward ber ſon ws 
juſt arrived from France, was very much 
ſhocked with the news; and, abandoning bet- 
ſelf to grief and deſpair, took ſanctuarj at the 
abbey of Beaulieu, in Hampſhire, But the apke 
of Somerſet, the earl of Pembroke, and the 
other lords, perſuading her to try her fortune 
once more, by putting the prince of Wa, 
her ſon, at the head of an army, ſhe conſent- 
ed; and thoſe lords, in a very ſhort time, go 
together a good number of troops. The king 
marched agaiz=ft them; and, coming up vith 
them at Tewk(bury, where they entrent 

themſelves, ey ht days aftes the ba:tle of Bat. 


way ſuſp<Qing Warwick, granted him and his 
brother « commiſſiou to raile troops, which 


net, enteted their 27 an1 ecntirch routed 


them with a terrible flaugdter- Joe 5 
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the prince of Wal 


ken: 
— _ 18 years old, was ſtabbed to death 


: d; and queen Margaret was im- 
N Tower, where ſhe remained 
till 1475, and was ranſomed by Lewis XI. for 
0.000 crowns. As to Henry VI. he was 


The king, not content with the ſe- 
had exerciſed againſt _ 1 

mpleted the tragedy in the year 1478, 
part 23 of his own brother, the duke of 
Clarence, being inſtigated thereto by the queen, 


| his age. 


| | the duke of Glouceſter, and the reſt of Cla- 


ace's enemies. And now Edward gave him- 
4 Kup to his pleaſures, in which he was ex- 
travagantly profuſe, which put him upon ex- 


| 2 | torting money from his ſubjects by very cruel 


W mcthods. He was ſeized with a violent fever, 
W which carried him off on April 9, 1483, in the 
W 4:4 year of his age, and 23d of his reign, He 
| had a great many miſtrefſes, among whom was 

ane Shore, wife to a citizen of London, By 
bi queen Elizabeth he had Edward, prince of 
Wales, who ſucceeded him ; and Richard, 
duke of York; Elizabeth, who was married 
to king Henry VII; Cicely, married to lord 
W Wells; Anne, married to Thomas Howard, 
duke of Norfolk; Bridget, who was a nun; 


Kee? Mary, who died unmarried ; and Catharine, 
= whoſe huſband was William Courtney, lord 


of Devonſhire, Edward was a prince of the 


= moſt elegant perſon and infinuating addreſs ; 


endowed with the utmo? fortitude and intre- 
W pidity; poſſeſſed of uncommon ſagacity and 
penetration; but, like all his anceſtors, was 
— eruc! and vindictive, perfidious, lewd, 


perjured and rapacious; without one liberal 


thought, without one ſentiment of humanity. 
L'/DWARD V. then about 12 years old, 
was proclaimed immediately after the death 
of his father, though he was never crowned; 
being depoſed by his uncle Richard duke of 
Glouceſter, who got himſelf to be proclaimed 
king, June 20, 1483, and afterwards procured 
the murder of his nephews, Edward V. and 
Richard Duke of York, by two ruffians, who, 
& ruſhing into their chamber in the Tower, 

ſtifed them ir. their bed, and then buried 
F them under the ſtair-caſe. This Sir James 

Tytrel, whom Richard had made Governor of 
| the Tower for this purpoſe, confeſſed at his 
| Execution in the next reign. Edward V. 

reigned two months and 12 days. 

EDWARD VI. the cnly ſon of Henry 
VI.. by! jucen Tane Seymour, ſucceeded 
| his father -: he age of nine years and three 

months, add was a prince of excellent quali- 


ties. Tic wor Procizimed 

; | w ra! An. 1 1 by 
boy the nume gf Edward VI ay 
The 12! 


his mig 
The re gency, 


nt, with the title of tectot of 
6 


es, and the Duke of Somer- 
the laſt was beheaded; the 


Realiny and Governor to the King, ho 


E D W 


was to do nothing without the conſent of the 
majority, The choice fell upon the carl of 
Hertford, the king's uncle, who was atter- 
wards made duke of Somerſet. In this reign 
many learned reformers took refuge in Eng- 
land, on whom king Edward beſiowed penſions. 
In 1553, the young king fell into a confump- 


= 5 urdered in the Tower, in the goth year of tion, and died July 6, being in the 16th year of 
m 


his age, having reigned fix years, five months 
and nine days, He was a prince of fiae accom- 
pliſhments. He kept a journal, which is pre- 
ſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum, in which he re- 
gularly entered all the important tranſactions 
of his reign. He was remarkably pious, and 
continued firmly attached to thoſe principles of 
the reformation, which he had imbibed while 
young, and which made a great progreſs in his 
reign. He confirmed his father's grant of 
Chriit's and St. Bartholomew's hoſpitals, and 
founded Bridewell and St. Thomas's hotpi- 
tals, He alſo founded ſeveral ſchools, which 
were moſtly endowed out of the church-lands, 
{Edward is celebrated by hiſtorians for the 
beauty of his perſon, the ſweetneſs of his diſ- 
| polition, and the extent of his knowledge. By 
that time he had attained the 16th year, he 
underſtood the Greek, Latin, French, Italian, 
and Spaniſh languages; he was verſed in the 
ſciences of logie, muſic, natural philoſophy, 
and maſter of all the theological diſputes; in- 
ſomuch that the famous Hyeronymus Carda- 
mus, in his return from Scotland, viſiting the 
Engliſh court, was aſtoniſhed at the progrefs 
he had made in learning, and afterwards ex- 
rolled him in his works as a prodigy of nature. 
Notwithſtanding theſe encomiums, he ſeems 
to have had an ingredient of bigotry in his diſ- 
poktion that wovld have rendered him very 
troubleſome to thoſe of tender conſciences, 
who might have happened to differ from him 
io religious principles; nor can we reconcile 
either to his boaſted humanity or penetration, 
his conſenting to the death of his uncie, who 
had ſerved him faithfully, unleſs we ſuppoſe 
he wanted reſolution to withkand the impor» 
tunities of his miniſter, and was deficient in 
that vigour of mind which often exifts inde- 
pendent of learning and culture. 
| EDWINSTONE, a village in Notting- 
hamſhire, ſix miles N. E. of Mansfield, with 
one fair, on Oct, 28, for cattle, horſes, and 
hogs. 

E'DW Y ſucceeded Edred in 958, and was 
no ſooner on the throne, than he commanded 
{ Dunſtan, who had been trealurer to the late 
{ king, to give an account of the oGacy catrut. 
ed to him, Dunſtan refuſed toobey, alleging 
the money had been expended tor pious uſee. 
| The king's council ucre not for puſhing this 


4 


ad crowned Feb. 20. | affair any Farther, for fear af ihe people, who 


0 5 ng had appointed a repeney during {bad a high notion of NunRen's ſanity, avd 
o which was Sed to his 1810. year. 


an extravagant veneration (or the monks au 


chu preſide being met, thought proper toſ their religious hopſes;; fo that they Lranded 


every one who fpoke againſt them as 1mpi» 
cus and profauc, iioutver, to moriily the 
asÞVLet, 
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abbot, the monks were turned out of the be 
nefices they had invaded, and the fecula) 


priefts reſtored. Upon this the monks vented 


the moſt hitter invectives imaginable, T hofe| ovt cauſing any change or alteratin 


of Malmeſbury made the preateſt owtcry of all, 
and were therefore turned out of their mona- 
ſtery, which was given to the ſecular prieſts. 
William of NMalmelbury, who was of thi: 
hovſe, ſays, that, aſter it had been in the pot. 
ſeſſion of monks for 270 years, it was made a 
ftable of clerks, Dunſtan, who was ſuppoſec 
to be the chief author of theſe clamovrs, wa: 
baniſhed, or, as ſome ſay, voluntarily retired 
to a monaſtery in Flanders, Aud now the 
monks with all their might cried down the 
government of the young king, and repreſent- 
ed him as the moſt impions of men, This 
ſoon occaſioned an infurretion in Mercia; 
and Edgar, the king's brother, headed the re. 
voſters; and, having fecnred that part of the 
country, he marched into Northum beriand 
and Eaſt Anglia, where the Danes (always 
glad of any diſturbance among the Engliſh. 
Joined him, Edwy was unprepared to quell 
this rcbellicn, not imagining it was in the 
power of the monks to do ſo much miſchief, 
and knowing that neither the people nor his 
brother had any juſt cauſe of complaint. And 
ſo the event was, that he could only keep 
Weflez, which preterved its fidelity to him, 
and was forced to deliver up all the reſt, of 
which Edgar was at length choſen the head, 
with the title of King of Mercia. Edwy did 
not long ſurvive this partition; for being vex- 
ed at his being deprived of his dominions, and 


that the monks had thus got the better ot} 


him, he fell into a deep melancholy, whicl: 
pu: an end to his liſe, after he had reigned 2 
ittle above four years. He was buried at 
Wincheſter. , 

To EEK, v. a. ſeacan, Sax.] to make big- 
ger by the addition of enother piece; to ſup- 
ply zny deficiency, ſometimes including the 
idea of bungling, or botching ; uſed with the 
par'icle out, 

FEL, /. in Natural Hiſtory, a fiſh of the 
ſerpentive kind. 

EFF. See EFT. N 

To ET FACE, v. a. [acer, Fr.] to de 
oy any painting; to ſpoil the form of am 
picc: of carving ; to blot out; to def}toy al! 
marks or traces of a thine from the mind. 

EFFECT, /. [efeflaus, Lat.] that which tx 
produced by an operating cauſe; a conſe 
quence ; advartage; avail ; profit or ſervice 
The pur port, intertion, or meaning, of a ci! 
ceucſe, or ſpeaker, In the piural, goods, 
furniture, or moveables. 

To EFFE'CT, v. a. [CF, Le.] to bring 
to paſs; to attempt unh {urcets; to produce 
as 2 cauſe. or by the application of power. 

EFFE/CYIBL.E, 4. that which may be 

re drcel, C4 . e, Or DC! forn ed. 


EFFECTIVE, . 


produce an effect, Actively, fre lor action, 


hy termentation, or the motion of the pats 


Paving the power to 


E F F 


EFFE/CTIVELY, ad. with pode 
ertulty ; really; entirely, Powet; Por, 
EFFE/CTLESS, a. without effeq. wh 


application of power; with " by the 
effect, 5 7 1040 7 
EFFF/CTOR, /. [Lat. ] one 
any effect; one nj [1 r 8 
EFFE'CTUAL, a. [effefinel, p. Th 
ducing the object, end, or defign for PP 
is intended, SYNON, With reſpect to T : 
two words, that of efficecious ſeems * ” 
powerful as that of effectaal. The firſt ef, 
better of moſt obſtacles ; the laſt, of "7 
an efficacious remedy we put an eg e / 0 by 
ErFE'CTUALLY, ad. in ſuch 8 
as to produce the end for which i ben 
plied. re 9 5 
To EFFE ATE. v. a. [+ 
iO bring to paſs; to e Fr) 
EFFE'MINACY, /. the acting like 2 vs. 
man; ſoftneſs, or want of thcſe qualiti 
which diſtinguiſh and become a man. Fi : 
ratively, Jaſciviouſneſs, 4 
EFFE'MINATE, @, [efeminatu;, 12 
void of the qualities which diſtinguiſh and 
adorn the male ſex; acting or behaving liks 
a woman ; voluptuous, or luxurious. 
To EFFE'MINATE, v. a. [efemiry Let, 
to make womanith, 7 
EF FEM INATION, /. the quality, or 
cauſe of rendering a perſon womaniſh, 
To EFFERVE/SCE, [ Ferves] 2. 0. 
ſerveſco, Lat. | to grow warm, or produce bs 
ticles of a body among themſelves, 
EFFERVE'SCENCE, / [from irre, 
Lat.] the production of heat by inteſtine mo. 
tion. Among Chemiſts, it is that inteſtine 
motion excited in various fluids, either by 
the mixture of fluids with others of a diffrent 
nature, or by dropping ſalts or powders of 
various kinds into fluids. 
EFFE'TE, @. [ef@tus, Lat.] barren; 
worn out with age. 


EFFICA'/CIOUS, [ efiksfaions] a. Har, 
Lat.] producing the effect or end intended, 

Et FICA'CIOUSLY, LAN cd. in 
ſuch a manner as to produce the eſſect or end 
intended. 

E/FFICACY, [effikaſr] /, the power of 
producing the end or effect intenced. Applied 
to ſpeech, pertnaſion. | 

LF FICIENCE, or EFFICIENCY, 
tenſe. or ef iſhienſs] I from efficio, Lat. de 
ct of producing effect, or changes in things 
or perſons 3 agency, : 

EFFICIENT, [ef ibient] ſ. I dic enn la. 
a cauſe; one that makes or cauſes things lo 
de what they are. 

ES FUCIENT, [ effiſbient] a [efficiens lt 
having the power to produce or emule aller 
tion or change in things, either by altering 
he qu2lities, or introducing the new ones. 


E' FIG Y, /, {effgies, Lat.] the _ 


E GB 


tation of any thing drawn, 
4 1 An des, applied to e 
f : Corporeal repreſentation is the 
r. N 2 words; but an effigy is 
—_ | the place of the real thing : an image 
1 = the attitude and deſign, but in mi- 
ni —— ; a ſtatue the ſame, bur as large ac Ake. 
EEPLORESCENCE, or EFFLORE'S- 
CENCY, / [ effforeſco, Lat. in Botany, a pro- 
duction of flowers. In Natural Hiſtory, an ex- 
creſcence in form of flowers. In Medicine, a 
brezking out of ſome humours, &c. in the ſkin. 
EFFLORE/SCENT, @. [effereſcens, Lat.] 
ſhooting out in the ſhape of flowers. In Me- 
dicine, appearing in pimples or other et up- 
jons the ſkin. 
"EFFLUENCE, ſ. [from We. Lat.] chat 
ich Rows from ſome Principe. 
erl. UI A or EFFLU'VIUM, /. Lat.) 
the ſmall particles continually emitted by, or 
flowing from, 2 _—_ which, though they do 
not ſenſibly decreaſe the body from whence 
| they proceed, have perceptible effects on the 


ppl ux Je [efluxus, Lu] the act of 
flowing out; effution ; ſpreading; or the vi- 
Gble effect of ſome cauſe z that which flows 
from ſomething clſe; an emanation. 

| To EFFLU'X, v. n. [efflus, Lat.] to flow 
WE from ; to move in ſucceſſion. 

EFFLU/XION, [. {eftuxio, Lat.] that which 
flows out. The att of flowing our. oo 

EF FORMA TION, JF. the act of giving 
form to, or making, 

E/FFORT, /. [efort, Fr.] a ſtruggle; a 
laborious or vehement endeavour or excrtion 
of power, 

EFFO'SSION, /. Ce, Lat.] the act of 
digging from the ground. ; 
EFFRO'NTERY, ,. [effronterie, Fr.] an 
immodeſt and und:+un:te4 boldneſs, by which 
a perſon is capable of undertaking ad y aCtion, 
including the idea of impudence and daring. 

EFFUL'GENCE, /[. [efulgentia, Lat. | 
ſplendor, or a glorious degree of 119he, 
| EFFU'LGENT, a. | efulgens, Lat.] ſhining 
Ws with a ſuperlative degree of light or ſplendor. 
Jo EFFU'SE, [Are] v. a. | efuſus, Lat.] 
to pour out; to ſpill. | 

EFFU'SION, ſ. [effufio, Lat.] the act of 
& pouring out ; ſheddivg; the act of uttering 
or pronouncing wich flaeney; profuſion, o4 
generous giving, Figuratively, the thing 
poured ont. 

EFFU'SIVE, [ive] a. pouring ovt. 

EFT, /. eſt. Sax. calicd likewiſe an cvet] 
2 ſmall kind of animal, having four tcet and 
a long tail, reſembling the uad, or croco- 
E &d'!*, and to be found in watery places. 

EFTSO'ONS, ad. ſoon afterwards, Obfo- 

EGBERT, king of Weſſex, hecame wo— 
narch of England, by the conqueſt of the 
| Other kingdoms, inthe yer 827 or 8:8, Be. 


fore the reduction of the heprurch y, he ſub- 


Hlance, or 
painted, or 


EGR 


qued the Rritons in Cornwall, and alſo thoſe 
of Venedoſia, which was one of the thriie 
kinotoms Wales was divided into. After he 
was crowned king of England (heing thefirſt 
he reigned in peace for ſome time, enjoying 
the fruits of his victories. In 833. the Danes 
rrived at Charmonth, in Dorſe: (hire, with 5 
veſſels, and, meeting with no oppoſition, fori- 
ouſly ravaged the country. Egbert marched 
againſt them, and was en itely defeated, after 
a long and bloody battle; and Egbert hicaſelf 
narrowly efcaped, by the favour of a dark 
night. In £35, another body of Danilh pirates 
landed near Hengſton- hill, in Cornwall, over 
whom Egbert pained an entire victory. Eg- 
bert reigned in all 37 years as king of Weſſex 
-nly; feven years as monarc:”, or chief, of the 
ſeven kingdoms ; and 10 years as real monarch 
or king of all England. He died in 858, and 
was buried at Wircheſter. 

E'GDEAN, a village in Suſſex, with one 
fair, on Sept. 4, for horſes, and horned cattk. 

E'GER, ſ. [See EAGER] an imperious and 
irregular tide, | : 

EGG, /. [g. Sax ] in Natural Hiſtory, a 
part formed in the females of certain animals, 
which under a ſhell, more or leſs ſpherical, 
includes the young of the ſame ſpecies. 
PROV., Nelver good egg nor bird.—You come 
w.th your five eggs a penny, and four of then 
be ruten. Set a foul to roaft eggs, and a Wiſe 
man {to tat them. 

To EGG, v. 4. | eggian, Sax. ] to inci'e ; to 
inſtigate; to induce a perſon to proſecute an 
action with vigour, 

E'GLANTINE, . [e/glantine, Fr.] a kind 
of wild roſe. 

EGL'W!SFACH, a viilage in Denhigh- 
hire, with four fairs, on Feb. 24, May 11, 
Avg 24, and Nov. 24, all for cattle, e 

EGL'WISWREW, a village in Pembroke- 
ſhire, with two fairs, on Holy-Thurſoay, and 
on the iſt Monday after Nov. 22, for cattle, 
horſes, and ſheep. 

E'GOTISM, / [from ego, Lat. J a faule 
committed ia writing or diſcourſe, includin 
too frequent and oftentatious an uſe of the 
pronoun 1; too frequent mention of a per- 
ſon's ſelf in writing or converſation. 

E'GOTIST, /. | from egs, Lat. 1] one who 
often repea's the word I; a perſon who mcn- 
tions himſelt 100 frequentiy, and with otten- 
tation. 

To E'GOTIZE, v. n. to mention ones [elf 
too freque tl y, and too oftentationſly, 

EGREGIOUS, c. ſegregius. Lang fome. 
what above the common or ordinary run; re- 
markable; wor hy of notice, or extraorg;- 
nary either in a good or bad ſenſe, but gene- 
rally uſed in a bad one. 

EGRE'GIOUSLY, ad. better or worſe 
than ordinary; urcommonly better or worſe; 
prodigiouſiy ; ex*remely. 

F'GRE VOND, a town in Cumberland, 
w. b a market Gu Saturdays, and one fair, on 


dert 


| 


N 


| 


i 


| 
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Sept. 19, for horſes and horned cattle. It is 
ſeated not far from the ſea, on the banks of a | 
river, over which there are two bridges; and 
on the top of a peeked hill a ſtrong caſtle, It 
is 14 miles S. W. by S. of Cockermouth, and 
297 N. W. of London. 

E'GRESS, |. [egreſſus, Lat.] paſſage out of 
a place; liberty to go out. 

EGRE/SSION, /. | egreſſio, Lat. ] the act of 
coming out. 

EG RET, /. a fowl of the heron kind, with 
red legs. 

E'GRETTE, ſ. [Fr.] an ornament of 
ribbons, worn by ladies on che front part of 
their hair. 

E'GTON, a village in the North Riding 
of Yorkſhire, not far from Giſborough, with 
four fairs, on Tueſday before Feb. 15. Tuel- 
day before May 11, Sept. 4, and Tueiday be- 
fore Nov. 22, for horned catitle, boots, and 
ſhoes. 

" E'CYPT, a celebrated and conſiderable 
country of Africa, about 550 miles in length, 
and 125 in breadih, where broadeſt, It is 
bounded on the N. by the Mediterranean Sea, 
on the S. by Nubia, on the E. by the Red- 
Sea and the iſthmus of Suez, and on the . 
by the kingdom and deſart of Barca. Since 
Egypt has been under the dominion of the 
Turks, it has been governed by a baſhaw, who 
refides at Cairon. Under hem there are infe- 
rior governors, in the ſeveral parts of this 
counuy: thoſe in Upper Fyypt are generally 
Arabs, who pay ti:bute to the Grand-Seig- 
nior, and make preſents to the baſhaw, liv- 
ing like little tyran's, and ae f equently at 
war with eich other. Beſides theſe, there 
are ſevera! She ks, who piefide over paricu- 
hr places, and are maſters of a few villages. 
The inhsbitan's are of four forts, Turks, 
Moors, Ar bs, and Chriſtians, Cophts, or 
Cophtis, belides Gretxs, Jews, ard other 
foreigners. With rexzard to the complexion 
of the Egyptians, it is tawny, and the far- 
ther S. the more dark, inſomuch that thoſe 
on the confines of Nubia are almoſt black 
They are moi of (tem ve:y indolent and 
cowardly, end the richer ſort do no hing all 
day but drink coffee, ſmoke tobacco, and 
ſleep : beiides this, they are extremely ign0- 
rant, proud, Þaugh'y, and ridiculouſly vain. 
It rains very ſc m in Egypt; but that want 
is happily ſupplied by the regular inunda- 
tion of the Nile, as is row known to almoſt 
every one. The pyramids are taken notice 
of by all travellers into Egypt, ard the large! 
of them takes up ten à res of ground, and is, 
as well as the reſt, built upon a rcck : the 
external part is chiefly of large ſquare ſtones | 
of unequal ſizes, and the height of i 
about „co feet; but trave'lers differ in this 
reſpect. The caverns out of which they get 
the embalmed deid bo- is another curioßty 
much taken ire of + they are found in cot 
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and have continued there 4000 years 
Egypt lies between 29 and 38 degree 
gitude, and between 21 and 31 of latitud 

To EJA'CULATE, v. a. [giacahes | 
to dart out; to ſhoot. Neutely, to b a. 
a ſhort occaſional prayer. Reathe 

EJACULA'TION, ſ. in its pri 
the 0 of 2 75 de Figun 
tively, an occaſional, extem 1 
pious prayer. POrUrYs Rot, an 

E n 8 ſuddenly darted out: 
expreſſed in ſhort, abrupt f 
— : ; nnn 

To EE Cr, v. a. [ejicie, Lat. 
caſt, * out with — Phan. 
expel or drive from a place or Poſtſſion 1 
drive away with hatred; to exclude: * 
away, or reject. * 

EJE'CTION, I [eje#io, Lat.] the 28 6 
expelling or driving from a place or poſſeſſion. 
In Medicine, a diſcharge made by vomit Roo! 
or any emunctory. | e 

EJE'CTMENT, ſ. in Law, a wri 
which any intabitzad, of a houſe, or * 
an eſtate, is commanded and obliged to de. 
part 

EIGH, inter jection, a ſudden expreſſion of 
delight. 

EIGHT, hog word and its compounds i 
pronounced like wy a. | eabta, Sax. ] a number 
conſiſting of twice four, 

EVGHTEEN, a. a number conſiſting of 
ten and eight units added together, or of twice 
nine. : 

EI'GHTEENTH, 4a. the order of a thing 
either in place or ſucceſſion, which is removed 
the diſtance of ſeventeen from the fiſt ; Of 
twice as much or as far as nine, 

EIGHTH, &@a. a word exprefling the order 
in which a thing ftands from the firſt, and is 
next beyond the ſeventh, 

EI'GHTIETH, 3. an ordinal, implying 
that a thing or ſucc:flion is removed eighty 
times including the firſt. 

EI'GHTSCORE, a. eigtt times twerty, 
or 160. | 

EI'GHTY, /. a number conliſting of eight 
times ten added tog ther. 

ELGNE, { vine] a. [aiſne, Fr.] in Law, the 
elder. or firſt-born ; not alienable ; entailed, 
EI'SEL, ſ. [e, Sax. ] vinegar j any acid 
EI'THER, „ (geber, Sax.) one t 
other of two [ „ ſoas indifferently ; both, * 
each. Adverbially, and in diſtribution, to di- 

tinguiſh between two or more things. 

EjJULA'TION, ſ. [ulatin, Lat.] an out 
cry of aſſecting d penetrating grief. 

EKE, od. [, Sax.] likeaile; alſo ; be- 
ſides. Obſolete, unleſs in poetry. 

To EFKE. See To Ek. K 

To ELA TOR ATE, v. a: [elaboro, 1107 
pr1ocuce with difficulty and labour. . 


„At leaf, 
8 of lon. 


ry ſenſe, 


fins let upright in the zuches of the walls, i 


'C improve the nature of 4 thing by 
' h-ng-s or improvements. 
ELABORATE, 4. [elabiramy * 


E L D 


rifhed with great elegance and labour; per- 
formed with pains and diligence. 

ELA'BORATELY, ad. in ſuch 2 man- 
ner as to beſpeak elegance, owing ta pains and 
BORA TION, /. the improving or 
exalting the nature of a thing by ſucceſſive 
changes and alterations; the producing with 

b and induſiry. 
27% El. A Nck, w. a. [elancer, Fr.] to dart; 
to throw out, 


To ELA'/PSE, . fs [ elapſus, Lat.] to let 
flip z or to ſuffer to paſs without notice or im- 


applied to time. 

porement, applied time, 
de, Gr.] having the property of 7 N * 
iss own form = aq > Dogs loſt it by 
4 ternal force; Ipringing- N 

for” 4 TIelT V, fes property in bodies, by 
which they return forcibly, and of their own 
accord, to the ſame dimenſions or form they 
were of before N orig or before their 

ing loſt it by that force, 
3 .F. 7, Ry [e/atus, Lat.] fluſhed, puffed 
WE up, or haughty, on account of ſucceſs. 

To ELA TE, v. a. to puff up, or make one 
proud with praiſe, proſperity, or ſucceſs ; to 
exalt or heighten. SD a 

ELATE'/RIUM, ſ. in Pharmacy, imports 
any purging medicine, but particularly appli - 
cable to thoſe which operate by violence, 

ELA“ ION, /. haughtineſs or pride occa- 
ſioned by ſucceſs. ON 

E'LBOW, [ 465] Y. Lelbega, Sax. | the joint or 
bending of the arm next below the ſhoulder, 
Figuratively, any bending or angle, Prov. 
ie betb broten ber elbiwo; that is, the hath 
had a baſtard. ; 
To ELBOW, Jeb] v a. to puſh with the 

WW elbow, Figuratively, to ſtrugpgle for room; 
to encroach upon. Neuterly, to jut out in 
angles. 

ELBOW. ROOM, [ 1b;-room | ſ. room to 
fſiecch out the elbo s cn each fide, Figura- 
WE tively, freedum from reſtraint or confinement, 
| ELD, call, Sax.] old age; decrepitude, 
Lokk, [the comparative of cd, now 
WW corrup cd to 0/4] a. one who ſurpaſſes ano- | 
cher in years; one who is born before, or one 
who ſurvives another. 

ELDERS, f. plural, perſons whoſe age 
dires them a claim to honour and reſpect ;, 
WE thoſe who are born before otheis; anceſtors. 
| Among the Jews, the rulers of. the people ; 
enſwering to the word ſenator, among the Ro- 
mans. In the new Teſtament, ſuch of the 
Clergy as had ſome authority ia the church on 


E LE 


ment. The flowers are inwardly uſed to ex- 
pel wind; and, when made jnto n ointinent, 
uſed outwardly as a cooler. The berries are 
eſteemed cordial, and uſeful in hyſteric diſor- 
ders. ä ö 
E/LDERLY, a. bearing the marks of old 
age; advanced in years. | 

E'LDERSHIP, ſ. a claim founded on be- 
ing born before another; ſeniority, or being 
born before another; preſbytery, or an aſſem- 
bly conſiſting of elders inveſted with ſupreme 
authority in church government. 

E LD EST, the ſuperlative of od, which 
is compared thus, od, elder, eldeſt] :. ex- 
ceeding others in years; born before others; 
one who has lived or enjoyed any thing longer 
than another. 

ELECAMPA'NE, ſ. a plant which Bo- 
tanifts rank among the ſtar-worts. It is reck- 
oned a ſtomachic, alexipharmic, and ſudo- 
rific; and therefore preſcribed in crudities of 
the ſtomach, the cough, aſthma, plague, and 
other contagious dileaſes, Externally, it is re- 
commended againſt the itch, convulſions, and 


| rheumatiſm, 


To ELE'CT, v. a. [electus, Lat.] to chuſe a 
perſon for the diſcharge ot ſome poſt or office; 
to take in preference of others, In Divinity, 
applied by ſome divines to ſignify choice made 
of ſome perſons by the Deity as objects of his 
favour and mercy. 

ELE CT, a. |elefus, Lat.] choſen 3 taken 
by preference from other things propoſed as 
objects of choice; choſen to ſupply an office 
or place, but not yet in poſſeſſion. 

ELE'CTION, f. [electio, Lat.] the af of 
chuſing a perſon from other competitors, to 
diſcharge any office or employ ; choice. Figu- 
ratively, the power of chuſing; the privilege of 
electing a perſon to diſcharge an employ ; the 
ceremony of a public chuſing of a perſon to dif- 
charge an employ. In Divini'y, the tate of 
a perſon who is chofen by God as ar. object 
worthy of his favour, or fit for his mercy. 

ELE'CTIVE, a. exerting the power of 
choice z regulated, beftowed, or conferred, by 
free choice or votes. 

ELECTIVELY, ad, by choice; with pre- 
ference of one to another, | 

ELECTOR, ſ. one who has a vote in the 
choice ef an officer; a prince who has a voice 
in the choice of the emperor of Germany. 

ELE'CLORAL, a. havirg the title, dig- 
nity, and privilege, of an electot. 

FEECTORATE, . the territory, domie 
nion, or government, of an elector. 


«count of their years, Among the Preſ. 
byterians, laymen introduced 


aſſemblies. 


ELDER, / in Botany, the name of a tree. 
ae inner bail: is by ſome eſteemed good for 
croſſes; the leaves 2re outwardly 


Elles and infammations, and form ag oint- 


n into the kirk ed by friction, of al tracking 
| Politely, in ſefſions, pieſbyteries, nods, and | ſpeci: 


uſed for che property 


FLECTRI, or ELE'CTRUM, J. Lat.] 
amber; which, havin, the quality, when warm- 
bodies, gave to oe 
s of attraction the name of electricity, 


anc, to the bodies that fo attract, the epithet of 


Let ric. 


ELECTRICITY, / in Plyſeclogy, is that 
of certain bodies, whereby, ate. being 
N excited, o rated in e particular 


e dog ces 


E I. E 


degree, they acquire a power of attraQing | for hands. 
and repelling other remote bodies; and fle- | known in Europe. 


quently of emitting ſparks and ſtreams of light. 

To ELE/CTRIFY, v. a. to communicate 
or endue with the electrie virtue. 

ELE/CTUARY, / [elefzarium, Lat.] a 
medicinal! compoſition made to the conſiſtence 
of a conſerve. 

ELEEMO/'SYNARY, /. living upon alms; 
given in charity. 

ELEGANCE, or E'/LEGANCY, / ele- 
gantio, Lat ] a ſymmeiry of parts which ra- 
ther ſooths than pleaſes, and carries wiih it 
rather the idea of neatneſs than beauty. 

ELEGANT, a. [cl/egans, Lat.] pleaſing, 
or cauſing pleaſure by meaner beauties; neat ; 
nice. SYNON. Gentee/ implics ſomething 
above the common run; elegant means beau- 
tiful without grandeur. By a houſe gentec/ly | 
furniſhed is underſtood a houſe containing 
every neceſſary, good and creditable; by ele- 
gantly furniſhed is meant geuteelly, and in 
tuch a manner as to pleaſe without elevation. | 

E'/LEGANTLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
to pleaſe by neataeſs and exactueſs. | 

ELE'GIAC, . [elcgiacus, Lat. ] uſed in| 
elegies; mournful ; ſorrowful. | 

E'LEGY, /. felegia, Lat. | a poem written 
on ſome mourntul ſubjet; a poem on any 
ſuhject written in a ſim ple, plaintive ſtile, with- 
out any points or turns; a funeral ſong, 

ELEMENT, ſ. [elementum, Lat. ] the firſt 
or conſtituent principle out of which any 
thing is made; a principle into which any 
thing is reſolved, and which will admit of any 
further reſolution. The e/ements of. the Pe- 
r:patetics ar: fire, water, air, and earth, of 
which they imagine all things to be compoſed. 


The Cartefians hold three elements, their | 


materia ſubtilis, and two others of a denſer 
kind. The chemical clements are fcven, thoſe 
of the Peripatetics, to which they add talt, | 
ſulphur, and mercury. Figuratively, the let- 
ter of any language; the loweſt or firſt rudi- 
ment or grounds of any art or ſeience. 

To E'LEMENT, v. a, to compound of 
elements, 


ELEMENTAL, a. compoſed of, or pro- | 


duced by, ſome of the elements; ariſing from 
ſone firſt principle. 

ELEMENTARY, a. uncompounded ; 
ſimple ; without mixture; hwing only one 
principie or clement for its efſence, 

E LENI, /, is a drug improperly called 
gum Elemi, being a refin. The genuine 
Elemi is brought from FEthiopia, The 
American Eleni, almoſt the only kind known, 

roceeds from a tall tree. 


ELEPHANT, /. the largeſt of all quadru- 


ending in f in the fingular, change the f 


EL I 


His teeth are the iy, 


ry fo well 


ELEPHANTYAS!S,{{ Lat. I in Max. 
a ſpecies of leproſy, ſo * {Jo Medien 
the ſkin with incruſtations, like host 
hide of an elephant. on the 
ELEPHA/NTINE, e. (elephantinuy, Lat 


pertaining or belonging to an el 
taking of the qualities of an ephant ; per. 


wiſe a title given to certain 9 = 
Romans, which contained an account 4 = 
actions of the emperors, ang the laws he 
= the —— 4 22 rn be ſo called, the 
rom their vaſt ze, or their bei 
of ivory. a e er 
To ELEVATE, v. a. 
raiſe aloft, on high, or at LS Lac , 
the pou ; to exalt or dignify; to wiſethe 
mind with great and ſublime ideas: 
or make proud, 12 * Mica, 

E'LEVATED, part. o 
3 „7 r 4, raiſed or ſitua- 
ELEVA'TION, FS [ elevatio, Lat, 
of raiſing on high. Exaltation, applied to 
dignity or preferment, The railing the 
thoughts to contemplate lofty and ſublime 
ſubjects. In Afﬀtronomy and Geography, the 
height of any object above the horizon, th 
ArchitcQure, a draught of the principal $4 
or face of a building, called its zk. In 
Perſpective, a draught or repreſentation of 
the whole body of a building. tn Gunnery 
the angle which the chaſe of a piece of ord- 
nance, or the axis of its hollow cylinder 
makes with the plane of the horizon, 
ELEVA'TOR, / [Lat.] a raifer or lifter 
up. 

ELE'VEN, 3. [ «ndlefen, Sax. ] one mort 
than ten; twice five, and one added. 

EL. EVENT H,. endlefta,Sax.Jan ordinal, 
expteſſing the next iu order beyond the tenth, 
ELF, /. [plural elves; for moſt nouns 


I the act 


into ves in the plural; Brit.) a wandering 
ſpirit, frequenting folitary places; a fairy; an 
evil ſpirit or devil. 

E'L.GIN, a town of Scotland, and capital 
of the county of Murray, feated on the river 
Loſay, 5 miles S. of Murray Frith, and 57 
E. of Iuverneſs. | 

E'LGIN, a ſhire of Scotland compre- 
hended in Murray, which ſends one member 
to parliament, 

E'LHAM, or E'LTHAM, a town in Kent, 
with a market on Mondays, and four fairs 
on Palm-Monday, Eaſter Monday, Whit- 
Monday, and October 10, for horſes, cattle, 
and pedlars ware, It is 11 miles S. of Car- 
terbury, and 67 S. E. of London, 


peds, of whoſe ſagacity, faithfulneis, pru- 
cence, and even underſtanding, many ſurpri- 
ſing relations are given. This animal feeds 


on hay, herbs, and all ſorts of pulſe, He is | a Rate of bare poſſibility to that of real exiſt 
raturaily gentle. He is ſupplied with a trunk, |ence; brought into act; internally acted; 
or a long hollow cartilage, which ſerves him jexerted by 


To ELVCITE, v. a. {elicio, Lat.] to fine, 
find out, or diſcover by dint of labour and n. 
ELICIT, 4. [elicitus, Lat.) brought from 


C will, To 


WE couſc coming before a vowel, This i 


5 by ſtrong infu 


WT was crowned Jan. 15, 1559. 


dangerous rival; whereupon ſhe entered, 1 560, 
iato a treaty with the Scotch malecontents, 
in purſuance of which the ſent an army into 


ELI 


Felids, Lat. Ito cut in pieces. 


/ . 
To ELI OE. v. K worthineſs of being 


ELICGIBLXLIIT 
eb 181K, a. bete, Lat.] fit to be 
choſen; worthy of choice ; preferable ; poſ- 
ſeſſing all thoſe qualities and excellencies 
which are ſufficient to ſet a thing above 
and recommend it. 3 
„ELAN Na TION, /. [eliminatio, Lat. ] 
iſmment; rejection. f 
ber 1810. J. [eliſis, Lat.] in Grammar, 
| the cutting off a vowel or ſyllable in a word, 
as © in th attempt,” where e is cut off, be- 


8 called 


ha, frequently practiſed in Engliſh 
— and — road in Latin verſe. 
A diviſion, cutting, dividing, attenuating, or 
rts. 
1 [Arab.] a medicine made 
ion, where the ingredients are 
WW .jmoſt diſſolved in the menſtruum, and give 
it a thicker conſiſtence than a tinctute; the 
extract or quinteſſence of any thing; any 
cordial or invigorating fluid or ſubſtance, 
ELIZABETH, daughter of Henry VIIT. 
= 2nd Anne Bolen,aſcended the throne Nov.17, 
1358, being then 25 years old, purſuant to 
W the order of ſucceſſion ſettled by that King's 
will, and authorized by act of parliament, and 
As there were 
many troubles then in forcign ſtates chiefly on 
account of religion, ſhe aſſiſted the proteſtants 
in Scotland, France, and the Low Countries, 
We 2g:ioft their reſpective ſovereigns, or the go- 
verning party, by whom they were cruelly op- 
& preſſed and perſecuted. The queen of Scots, 
ad the dauphin her huſband, had, by order of 
Henry II. of France, taken the arms of Eog- 
land, with the titles of ſovereigns of that king- 
dom: this made Elizabeth look on Mary as a 


a ſeparation of pa 
ELVXIR, 


ELI 


her priſoner many years. The perſecution of 
the proteſtants in the Low Countries octas 
ſioning ſeveral Flemiſh families to fly for re- 
fuge to England, the queen ſettled them at. 
Norwich, Colcheſter, Sandwich, and ſeveral 

other places, which turned greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the nation, they being the firſt who, 
brouzht hither the art of making bavs and 

ſays, and other linen and woolien cloths of the 

like fort. A rebeilion broke out in the north, 

under the earl of Weſtmoreland and Northum- 

berland, and Dacres, a northern gentleman, 

who intended to have ſet Mary queen of Scots 

on the throne, and to have reftored the popith , 
religion, This rebellion queen Elizabeth Gap. 

, pretied, and the earl of Northumberland was 
' beheaded; as was alſo the duke of Norfolk in 

| 1572, ho had been releaſed out of the Tower, 
and engaged again in a conſpiracy againft the 

queen, The year 1571 paſled chiefly in a 

negotiation for a marriage between queen Ei- 
zaheth and the duke of Anjou, ſecond ſon to 
Catherine de Medicis, and brother to Charles 
IX. of France, Both Charles and Elizabeth 
found their account in this negotiation, though 
neither of them intended it ſhould take effect. 
Chartes's deſign was to amuſe the proteſtants, 
particularly the Hugenots, with whom he had 
made a perfilious peace, till he had drawn 
them into the ſnare, in order to deſtroy them 
by treachery, when he found it difficult to do 
it by open force, Queen Elizabeth entered 
into the negotiation ot the match to pleaſe her 
miniſters, who were continually preſſing her 
to marry, in order to cut off all hopes from 
the queen of Scots, and to diſhearten her 
enemies. However, a defenſive alliance was 
concluded berween the two crowns. Charles 
died, aud was ſucceeded by the duke of Anjou, 
by the name of Henry III. with whom queen 
Elizabeth renewed the league bet ween the twa 
crowns, but under-hand ſupplied the prince of 
Conde with money for the Hugcnots ; (6 


| 


| 


We Scotland to break the meaſures of her enemies, 
= which had the deſired ſucceſs. Some time 
(cter ſhe aſſiſted the Hugenots in France. By 
| theſe means queen Elizabeth kept both France 
and Scotland fo employed, that they could 
dad no opportunity to put their ſchemes in 
ekecuton of dethroning her, The pope was 
defirous of ſending a nuncio to England, who 
was arrived in Flanders, and demanded per- 
willion to continue his journey to England, 
ut could never obtain it; the queen ſaying 
E ſhe had nothing to do with the pope, who had 
ro more authority than other bilhops: and, as 7 
a ſecurity againſt the diſturbance the pope, 
* cauſe to be given from any quarter, ſhe 
ys kept a good fleet in readineſs againſt 
enden. and ſecured more and more the 
ections of her ſubjects, which ſhe looked 
Upon as her on! 
deing defeated in 1 568 by the forces raiſed by 
the malecontents in that 
& i Bly into England, w 


that ſhe might jultly be called the ſupport of 
the proteſtant religion, both abroad and at 
home, having in the beginning of her reign 
removed all the zealous catholics from che 
councils and from all poſts of authority, and 
put prote.tauts in their toom, and publiſhed 4 
proclamation allowing divine ſerviceto be pers 
formed and the holy Scriptures to be read in 
the vulgar tongue, Some time after another 
negotiation was carried on for a, marriage be- 
tween her and the duke of Alencon,now duke 
of Anjou, Henry's brother, even to the ſigu- 
ing of her marriage-articles, and the dure 
came over in perſon; but it was all broke of 
on a ſudden, One Stubbs had his right hand 
cut off on h Scaffold for writing againſt the + 
marriage; when he pulled off his hat with 

dis left, and eryed, God ſave the queen ! La 


y ſupport. The queen of Scots, | r 577 ſhe aſſiſted the people of the Low Cours 


tries, who were grievonſly oppreſſed by the 


ingdom, was oblig-{duke of Alva, the king of Spain's gracral, aud 
here the queen kept} who was eudcavouring to extirpete 


the po- 


Be 4 tene: 
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teſtants : ſhe lent them 1c, ooo. ſterling, 
td enable them to carry on the war, Next 
eat ſeveral companies of volunteers were 
Formed in England, who went over to ſerve 
the State, with the queen's approbation. 
Some years after ſhe ſent a good body of forces 
under the carl of Leiceſter; but he, not being 
aprecable to the States, was recalled, and lord 
Willoughby was appointed general of the 
Engliſh forces in his room. This war at latt 
concluded in the total revolt of ſeven of theſe 
provinces from the dominion of Spain, which 
now make the moſt conſiderable republic in 
the world. The pope excommunicated the 
queen; and the king of Spain and the duke of 
Guiſe were in a league with the pope to in- 
vade England, dethrone Elizabeth, and ſet up 


ELI 


falling upon her, fining ſeeretary 
with whom the warrant was lodged 
(and he was alſo impriſoned during hex | 

ſure), and ordering her privy counſellors, oa 
examined in the Star-chamber. In 1588 = 
king of Spain, encouraged by pope — y. 
ſent a great fleer, to which they had given the 
title of the Invincible Armada, to inv 

England. It conſiſted of 130 great thips, 20 


Davyſon, 


caravels, and 10 falves, having aboy 

ſoldiers on board, with es 2 
and proviſion, in proportion; to oppoſe which 
20,000 men were diſperſed along the ſouth. 
ern coaſts, an army of 22,000 foot and vo 


horſe was encamped at Tilbury, where the 


queen reviewed them, and made a very en- 
gaging ſpeech to them: there was another 


the queen of Scots in her room. In the mean army of 34,000 foot and 2000 horſe, ty 


time, ſeveral plots were ſet on foot by the 
popiſh emiſfaries to take away her life; for 
which ſeveral prieſts, Jeſuits, and others, were 
executed. A general aſſociation was alſo 
formed in Englan® to proſecute to death ſuch 
as ſhould attempt any thing agzinſt her perſon 
or government, The parliament approved and 
confirmed this affociation, and paſſed a ſevere 
act againſt popilh prieſts and Jeſuits, whereby 
they were required to depart the kingdom, 
and, if any returned, they were to'beguilty of 
high-treaſon, and thoſe who harboured them, 
'of felony. A little after the queen made an 
alliance with the king of Scotland for their 
mutual defence, and the ſecurity of the pro- 
teſtant religion. In 1585, the ſent fir Francis 
Drake to America, who took ſevcral places 
ja the Spaniſh Weſt Tadies. This year died 
the learned 2nd ingenious Sir Philip Sidney, 
of 2 wound he recrived in a battle in the Low 
Countries. In 1526, Babington's conſpiracy, 
io which were engaged ſeveral popith pricſis 
from the ſeminarics abroad, was diſcovered ; 
and they were, to the number of 14, arraign- 
ed, coademned, and executed, It was laid 
for an invaſion, to kill the qreen, free the 
queen of Scots, and ſet her on the throne, As 
the queen of Scots appeared by letters and 
oiherwiſe to have 2 hand in this conſpiracy, it 
was reſolved now t profecute heron an act of 
parliament mat'ethe freceding year, whereby 
the perſon, for1vRom, br by whom, any thing 
ſhould berg tempted aganilt the queen, was 
able to d-2th, Gamiſſioners were accord- 
ingly [cnt to Cy he;*at Fotheringham caſtle, 
in Northamptcouſhire, where ſhe was then in 
cuſtody, who in the end paſſed ſentence upon 
her on the : th of Oct. Four days after it 
was approved and confirmed by parliament, 
On December 6th it was proclaimed in Lon- 
@on, and then throughout the kingdom; and 
on February following the ſentence was exe 
cuted upon her in the hall of the ſaid caſtle, 


by ſevering her head from her body, which! 


fhe ſuffere with great calmneſs and refo- 
I:ition, Queen Elizabeth endeavoured by all 


guard the queen's perſon, Her ſubj b 
ed the utmoſt readineſs to ſtand in — 
and ſhe fitted out a conſiderable fleet under 
the command of lord Howard as admiral, 
Drake, Hawkins, and Forbiſher, vice-admi. 
rals; and ſent Seymoor with 40 Engliſh and 
Dutch ſhips to the coaſt of Flanders,to hinder 
the prince of Parma from joining the Spaniſh 
leet, On the 19th of July, the Spaniſh fleet, 


entered the channel, when the Engliſh feet 
kept cloſe to them, and ſoon took fore of 
their ſhips. On July 24, there was a briſk 
engagement. On the 27th, the Spaniſh fleet 
came to an anchor off Calais, expeQing in 
vain the prince of Parma to put to fea with his 
army, and make a deſcent on England, as it 
had been agreed. The Eaglilh fleet, now con- 
liſting of 140 (hips, ſeveral of which were 
fitted out by private perfons, followed them; 
and the Engliſh admiral in the night ſent $ 
fireſhips among them, which ſo terrified them 
that they cut their cables and put to ſea in the 
atmoſt confuſion : the Engliſh admiral took 
the Galleas, and the commander of it 268 
in. In ſhort, the whole flee: was diſperi- 
cd, and the Spaniards refolved to make the 
beſt of their way home, Of this prodigious 
armament, only Co [hips returned home, and 
thoſe in a ſhattered condition, Queen Elizi* 
beth went in ſtate to St. Paul's, to return 
Almighty God thanks for this great victory, 
In 1590, fir Francis Walſtnzham, ſecretary of 
ſtate, departed this life: te died ſo poor, that 
he was buried privately, to ſave expenets. Sit 
Robert Cecil, ſon to the lord-treaſurer Bur« 
leigh, ſueceeded him as ſecretary of ſtate. [q 
1594, Roderigo Lopez, a Jew, who was the 
queen's phyſician, two Portugueze, and Pa- 
trick Cullen, an Iriſhman, were bribed by the 
Spaniſh governors of the Netherhends to take 
her away by poiſon, or otherwiſe ; but, the 
plot being ditcovered, the conſpirators 5 
ſeized al executed: as were Edmund 10! 

and Richard Williams, the next years for = 
dertaking to commit the ſame crime, ob , 


nethys to prevent the odium of this action 


promiſ; of 49,000 crowns from * r 


, 19,000], 


commanded by the duke of Medina (eli, . 
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fair complexion, fine white teeth, and yellow 


WE muſic, and played upon ſeveral inſtruments. 


4 > 7 . . . . 
Pechenſion acute, her application indefatiga- 


W t0ugh the was aifo 
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II 1596, the queen ſent 
under Howard, the earl of 


4 Raleigh, to the coaſts of Spain, 
ek plundered Cadiz, and burnt the mer- 
chant ſhips at Port Real, and took and de- 
ſtroyed 13 Spaniſh men of war, and did them 
other conſiderable damage. In 1598, Henry 
IV. of France, having made a ſeparate peace 
with the king of Spain, queen Elizabeth and 
ates entered into a new treaty to carry 
nſt-that monarch by them- 
died this year, as 


Spaniſh governors 
1 and army 


on the war ag — 
133 Ur lei a 
2 the poct. On February 25, 
1691, Robert Devereux, earl of Eſſex, was 
heneaded, Towards the end of the year, 
complaints having been brought before the 
commons of certain monopolies authorized by 
| her letters patent, as ſoon as ſhe underſtood 
that the parliament deemed them ſo — in- 
fringements of the people's privileges, without 
ſtaying to be addreſſed, the annulled molt of 
them, and left the reſt to the laws, upon 
W which the commons waited upon her with 
WF s addreſs of thanks. This year the earl of 
Tyrone, who had raiſed a rebellion in Ireland, 
was defeated, and obliged to caſt himſelf 
upon the queen's mercy. In the beginning 
of the year 1603, queen Elizabeth falling ſick, 
and her illneſs inereaſing every day; when 
© ſh: was near her end, the council ſent ſome 
WE of ther body to deſire her to name her ſuc- 
ceſhr, when the named the king of Scots. 

W She died the 24th of March, in the poth 
year of her age, after a glorious reign of 44 
ears, 4 month<,and $ days. She was buried in 
PNWeſtminſter abbey. Elizabeth, in her perſon, 
as maſcaline, tall, ſtraight, and ſtrong lim bed, 
W with an high round forehead, brown eyes, 


hair. She danced with great agility ; her 
voice was ſtrong and (hrill : ſhe underſtood 


W She poſſeſſed an excellent memory, under- 
ſtood the dead and living languages, had made 
dood proficiency in the ſciences, and was well 
We read in hiſtory, Her converſation was ſpright- | 
hand agreeable, her judgment ſolid, her ap- | 


ble, and her courage invincible. She was the 
| great bulwark of the proteſtant rcligion ; ſhe 
vas highly commendable for her general re 
Luc to the impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, 
and even for her rigid & conomy. which ſaved 
W !!: public money, and evinced that love for 
her people which the ſo warmly profeſſed: yet 
ſne eeviated from juſtice in ſome inſtances, 
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She was wiſe and ſteady in her principles 


in a miniſtry. 


every pariſh, was eſtabliſhed in this reign. 


the horns palmated and without a ſtem. 


different in different countries: 


land, 37 two tenths Engliſh inches, 
N. N. E. of London. 
hecp. aud horned cattle, 


N. W of London. 


which ſomething left out in a ſentence is 


vulgarly called oval. 


form. 

where it may lie continually dry, or wet, 
extremes, | 
petty chapmen. 

is on Whitſun- Tueſday, for toys. 


is on May 4, for toys. 


when her intereſts or paſlions were concerned; 
and. notuuhſtanding all Ber great 
W © cannot deny that ſhe was 
Ferious, and in ſome cates cruel. 


m1 * . 
mant paſſions were jealouſy and avarice; 


1 | ſubject to: ſuch violent 
3 anger aS Overwhelmed all regard to 
ne aizmity of her (tation, and even hurried 
er beyond the bounds of common decency. 


E I. I. I Pric, or ELLI/PTICAL, 
having the form of an ellipſis; of an oval 


ok 


government; and, above all princes, fortunate - 
She eſtabliſhed the proteſtant 
religion in her dominions, notwithflanding 
all the endeavours uſed to prevent it; and 
cauſed trade and commerce, which always met 
with her protection, to flouriſh, The Royal 
Exchange was built in her time by fir Tho, 
Greſham ; and the preſent method of main- 
taining the poor, and chuſing overſcers in 


ELK, /. an animal of the deer-kind, with 


! 


is a native of the northern parts of Europe; 
and is a large and flirong animal, being equal 
in ſize to a horſe, but much leſs beautiful. 
ELL, /. [eln, Sax.] a meaſure of length 
but thoſe 
moſtly uſed in England are the Engliſh and 
Flemith ells; the former of which is 3 feet g 
inches, or one yard and a quarter; the latter 
only 27 inches, or three quarters of a yard ; 
in France, one yard and a half; and, in Scot- 


— * 


E'LLESD ON, atown of Northumberland, 
whoſe market is negleQed ; but it has one 
fair, on Auguſt 26, for horaed ca:tle, ſheep, 
and linen and woollen cloth, It is 301 miles 


E'TLESMERE, a town of Shropſhire, with 
a market o Tucſdays, and four fairs, on the 
third Tueſday in April, Whit - Tucſvay, 
Auguſt a;, and November 14, for horſes, 
It is 172 miles 


ELLIPSIS, or ELLEVPSIS, / [!x%aies 
Gr.] in Grammar, or Rhetoric, a figure by 


* 


be ſupplied by the reader or hearer. In Geo- 
metry, a regular continued curve line, in- 
cluding a ſpace wiich is longer than broad, 


Ma 


ELM, / a timber very ſerviceable in places 


in 


ELMHAM, a town in Norfolk, whoſe 
fair is on April 5, for horfes, cattle, and 


E/LMSET, a town in Suffolk, whoſe fair + 
E'L.MS FEAD,a town in Eſſex, whoſe fair 


ELOCUTION, } [e/cu tio, Lat.] the power 
of expreſſing one's ideas with fluency of ſpeech ' 
qualities, ; eloquence; the power of expreſſion or dition z 
vain, proud, 1m-|the chuling and adapting words and ſentences 
Her predo-|to the things or ſentiments to he expreſſed. 


ELOGY, | e{oge, Fr.] praiſe or panegyrie 


beſtowed on 2 
merit. 


perſon on account of his 


ToELO'NCATE, v. a. { from ang, Lat.] 


to ſtreteh; to len 


gihen or da out, apple 
Ee 3 - 
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the ſur face or dimenſions of a thing, Neu- 
terly, to go {xrtlier off from a thing or place. 

ELONGATION, / the act of (tretching 
or lengthening; the ſtate of a thing ſtretched. 
In Aitronomy, the digreſſion or rece(s of a 
planet from the ſun, with reſpect to an eye 
placed on our earth, Allo diſtance; de- 
parture; removal. 

To ELO'PE, v. a. Cloopen, Belg. ] to run 
away; to break looſe ; to etcape from law or 
zeilraint. In Law, to quit or leave a huſband, 

ELC'PEMENT, / departure, or with- 
drawing from juſt rettraint, or lawful power, 
In Law, the voluntary departure of a wife 
from a huſband, who, providing the elope 
ment ſubſiits for twelve months, is liable to 
loſe her dower, or jointure. 

E'/LOQUENCE, /. [eloguentia, Lat. ]the art 
of ſpeaking with elegance, ſo as to move the 
affections; the power of ſpeaking with fivency; 
a figured and elegant ſtile or diftion, adapted to 
warm the imagination, and move the paſſions. 

E'LOQUENT, a. [eloquens, Lat.] having 
the power of ſpeaking with elegance, fluency, 
and in fuch a manner as to move the paſſions, 

ELSE, pron. [elles, Sax.] other ; one be- 
ſides that which is mentioned, 

ELSE, ad. otherwiſe ; excepting the per- 
ſon or place meationed. 

E LSEW HERE, 4d. in ſome other place; 
in any other place. 

E'LSTOW, a-village in Bedfordſhire, a 
mile S. of Bediord, with two fairs, on May 
14, and Nov. 25, for all forts of caitle, 

To ELU'CIDATE, v a. {clucids, Lat. ] to 
caſt light upon a difficult or intricate ſubject; 
to explain; to clear; to make clear. 

ELUCIDA'TION, /. the act of rendering 
a difficult ſubjeQ plain; an explanation. 

ELCCI DAH OR, , a perſon who explains 
diffcultics, a commentator. 

To ELU'DE, v. a. [eluds, I. at.] to eſcape 
by ſtratagem; to avoid any miſchief or danger 
by artifice; to mock or diſappoint the expec- 
tation by an unforelſcen eſcape. 

ELU/DIBLE, «. poſlible to eſcape by ar- 
tice; poſlible to be defeated or dijappointed. 

ELU'SION, ſ. {[eln/is, Lat.] an artifice 
which 15 concealed from the knowledge of 
another ; a fraud. 

EL C SIVE, a. uſing artifice to eſcape or 
avoid. 

ELU/SORY, a. fraudulent, 

To ELU'TRIATE, v. a. | c/utrio, Lat.] to 
ſtrain cf, 

ELV, a city of Cambridgeſhire, with a 
biſhop's ſee, and a market on Saturdays. 
Tie fairs are, on Aſcenſion day, for horſes ; 
on Thurſday in the weck that St, Luke's 
day falls, that is, October 18, for horſes, 
checſe, and hops. It is ſeated on an ifland 
of the fame name, in a fenny country, on 
the banks cf ithe-river Ouſe, whick renders 
it very unhealthy, The biſhop here has the 
ſame power as in à county palatine; for he 
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delivery, and quarter-ſeſſions of the 
for the liberty: and yet it is but an 
ferent place; though the cathedral is a 
ſtructure, and has a lanthorn of cur; 
architecture. The city conſiſts of only "in 
600 good houſes, and has but one good ft. 4 
well paved, the reſt being not paved oy 
very dirty. The aſlizes are held here eve 
twelve months. The river is navigable fro 
Lynn, and the town carries on a prett 5 
trade, It is 68 miles N. by E. of London 

E'LY, a village of Glamorganſhire ins 
Wales, with one fair, on July 22, for eattl ö 

ELY'SIAN, [elyzian] a. ſelyſins, Ly 
pertaining to elyſium; pleaſant ; deliciouf 
ſoothing ; exceedingly delightful, 7 
ELV SIUM. [ely/zium} /. [ Lit.) in the 
Ancient Mythology, a place in the lower 
world, furniſhed with pleaſant fields, &c. and 
ſoppoſed to be the receptacle for the ſouls of 
the departed, _ 

To EMA'CIATE, [emalſpiate] v. a, 
cio, Lat.] to make a thing walte, or 
lean. Neuterly, to grow lean; to pin 
waſte away. 

EMACIA'TION, /. [ emacietio, Lat.] the 
act of making lean; the ſtate of a perſon grown 
lean, waſted away, or in a conſump!ion, 
E'MANANT, 3. [| emanans, Lat.] iſſuing 
or flowing from ſomething elſe, 
EMANA'FION, . [emanatio, Lat.] the 
act of proceeding or flowing from ſomecibicg 
elſe, that which flows from ſubſtance like 
efflu via. 

EMA NATIVE, a. [from emano, Lat. 
iſſuing, or flowing from. 

To EMANCIPATE, v. a. | emancipo, 
Lat.] to ſet free from ſlavery of any fon; to 
reſtore to liberty. 

EMANCIPA/TION, /. the act of ſetting 
free, deliverance from ſlavery, 

To EMA'/SCULATE, v. 4. [emaſculs, 
Lat. ] to deprive of that property which il- 
tinguiſhes the two ſexes; to caſtrate, or geld; 
to render ſoft, effeminate, or womanilh, 

EMASCULA'TION, , the act of eaſtrit 
ing; effeminacy ;- a ſoft and luxurious habit, 

To EMBA'LM, v. a. [embaumer, Ft.] to 
impregnate a dead body with gums and ſpices 
to prevent its putrefying, 

EMBA/LMER, /. one who preſerves the 
bodies of the dead in fuch a manner as to pre- 
vent their putrefying. : 

EMBA'LMING, /. the preparing the bo- 
dies of the dead ſo as to preveut their pulſer 
faction. ; 

To EMBA'R, v. a. to ſhut, incloſe, ficpy 
or block up, VERY 

EMBA'R GO, hb [Span.] a prohibition 
or reſtraint laid upon veſſels by a 2 

whereby they are prevented irom Bols T 
of, or from entering into a port, for a cet 
time. Fr.) to 
To EMBA'RK, v. 4. [embarguer, 56 
put on board or into a ſhip, Figurative', 


indi. 
ſtately 


[ens 
grow 
t; to 


appoints a judge, holds the aflizes, gaol- 


| engage another in an fair. Neuterly, i o 
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Un hip. board. Figuratively, to engage as a 


rox, / the act of putting 
the act of going on board a 


arty in an a 
5 EMBARKA' 
on board a ſhip; 


** EMBA/RRASS, Y. 4. [embarraſſer, 
or confound a perſon with 


J to perplex 
6 ir of difficulty and trouble. 


EMBA'RRASSMENT, 7. perplexity or 
confuſion, ariſing from ſome difficult affair, 
ſubject, or undertaking. 

To EMBA/5E, v. a. to deprave, or leſſen 
the worth or quality of a thing; to degrade 


vilify. 

5 EM 3A'SSADOR, or EMBA'SSADOUR. 
Sce AMBASSADOR. 

EMBA'SSADRESS, ſ. a woman ſent on a 
public mellage. 

E'MBASSAGE, or EMB 488. /. [I. 
may be obſerved, that, though our authors 
write indiſcriminately embaſſador, or ambaſſa- 
dor, embaſſage, or amb. age, et there 1s 
ſcarcely an example of ambaſſy, all concurring 
to write emb J.] a miſſion of a perſon from 
one prince to another, in order to treat of 
affairs relating to their reſpective ſtates, Fi- 
guratively, any ſolemn meſſage; an errand or 
meſſage, in an ironical ſenſe. 

To EMBA'CTLE, v. 6. to range in bat- 
tle- array. 

To EMBA'Y, v. a. {from bay] to in- 
c'oſe in a bay or port, To bathe; to wet; 
to waſh; from baigner, Fr. 

To EMBE'/LLISH, v. a. [embellir, Fr.) 
to adorn; to beautify; te grace or ſet out 
with ornamente. 

EMBELLISHMENT. /. ernament ; any 
212 which gives a grace to the perſon or 
mind, 

E'MBERS, [@berz] /. [plural ; not uſed 
ia the ſingular. /AZmyria, Sax.] wood or 
coals half burnt, and not extingwithed ; aſhes 
on retain fire, though not vilible on their 
Urlace. 

EMBER-WEEK, ,. [ymbren, Sax. cir- 
cular days, becauſe they returned periodically 
four times a year, Skinner derives it from 
emvers, becauſe it was a ſeaſon for faſting, 
when it was uſual to ſc+tter aſhes on the 
head] the time ſet apart by the Church for 
public ordinations, at the four ſcaſons of the 
year, wherein ſome ember=day falls, viz, the 
Wedneſday, Friday, and Sitarday, after the 
firſt Sunday in Len: ; the feaſt of Pentecoſt j 
September the 14th, aud December 13th. 1 

to EMBE/ZZLE, v. a. (perhaps derived 
from a corrupt pronunciation of imbectl, Fr.] 
to turn to one's 0wn uſe what belongs to, and! 
is entruſted by, another, Figmatively, to 
waſte z to conſume in riot; 10 e 

EMBE/ZZLEMENT, /. the act of mak! 
re » /. the a of making 
Wade ule of gurative:y, the thing dilkoueſtly 
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adorn with glittering ornaments, In Heral- 
dry, to hlazon or paint a coat of armour. 

To EMBLA/ZON, v. a [6laſonner, Fr.] 
to adorn with hearings in heraldry, Figura- 
tive'y, to deck in gaudy colours; to diſplay 
with pomp and oſtentation. 

E'MBLEM, /. | ?&Carpa, Gr. ] inlay; any 
thing inſcrted in another; an hieroglyphical 
device or picture, repreſenting ſome hiſtory 
or moral inſtruQion, 

EMBLEMA'/VIC, or EMBLEMATTI- 
CAL, a, containing an emblem; or convey- 
ing ſome truth under an hicroglyphical or pie- 
tural deſcription, 

EMBLEMA'TICALLY, ad. after the 
form of an emblem, ridge, or hieroglyphic ; 
in a figurative or allegoric?] manner. 

EMBLE'MATIST, /. a writer or maker 
of emblems. 

E'MBCLISM, > 7 „Ne 8 n Gr. in 
Chronology, the N a Saks wh K. 
of days to make the lurar year, which is but 
354 days, equal to the ſoiar, which is 36s, 
Figuratively, the days which are added, or 
intercalated, 

E'MBOLOS, ,. the moveable part of a 
pump or ſyringe, named tikewile the pittong 
and, by the vulgar, the ſucker. 

To EMBO'S3, v. a. [rom beſſe, Fr.] 0 
form into knots, protuberances, or uneven=- 
neſſes of ſurface, Figuratively, to adorn 
with embroidery or other raiſed work. To 
incloſe ; to cover. In Carving, to form in re- 
lievo. In Hunting, to incloſe in a thicker, 
from emb:ſcere, Ital. To hunt a deer hard, fo 
as to make it foam at the mouth; or run a 
hound ſo hard as to make his knees ſwell. 

E MBO'SSMENT, ſ. any thing jutting or 
ſtanding out. In Carving, relievo, or figures 
which ſtand out beyond the ground, and 
{well to the ſight. 

To EMBO'TTLE, v. 4. to incloſe in a 
bottle; to bottle, , 

To EMBO'WEL, [the ow is pronounced 
as in now] v. a, to take out the bowels or 
entrails of any creature. 

To EM3RA'CE, v. a. [embraſſer, Fr. ] to 
hold or claſp fondly in the arms. Figuratively, 
to ſeize on eagerly; to make ule of, and ace 
cept willingly, o admit; to receive, or af- 
ſent to 2s truth, applied to the mind, 
EMBRACE, f. a fond claſp, or hug. 
EMBRA'CEMENT, F. the act of eneir- 
cling and fondly preſling a perſon with one's 
arms. Figuratively, the ſtate of a thing con- 
tained or encompaſſed by another; conjugal 
carefles and endearmerts, 

EMBRA/CER, /. the perſon who claſps 
another tondly within his arms. 

EMBRA'SURE, (embN¹⁰ | F [Fr.] in 
Fortification, the hole or aperture through 
ahich cannon are pointed, either in caſe— 
males, batteries, or in the parapets of walls, 
To EMBROCA * E, WV. 4. | $6585 78, Gr. } 


To EMRELA'ZE, v. n, Lr, Fr. ] to 


to rob any diſcaſed part with medica ins. 
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EMBROCA'TION, /. the act of rubbing 
any diſeaſed part with medical liquor; the lo- 
tion with which any diſcaſed part is rubbed. 

To EMBROVDER, v. a. [breder, Fr.] to 
border with ornament-; to adorn filk, velvet, 
or other tuff, with ornaments wrought with a 
needle, either in gold, filver, lili, or thread of 
the ſame colour, 

EMBROUVDERER f. one who works a 
thing with flowers, or other ornaments of 


raiſed needle-work. 
f needle; figures raiſed 


EMBROUVDERY, 
figures wrought with t 
or wrought on a ground with a needle, Fi. 
guratively, the different colours which adorn 
the fields in fummer. TP 

To EMBRO'IL v. 4. \ br:ui!lcr, Fr.] to 
diſtu b; to ſet perſons at variance; to excite 
quarre!s; to involve in contuſion and trouble 
dy civil gitcord and com not on. 

E'MBRYO, or E/'\ BRYON, / fbr, 
Gr. | the firſt rudiments of an animal which is 


| 


the enriching with 


not come to its ſtate of perfection. In B. 
tany, the grain or ſeed of a plant; or the germ 


or firſt ſprout appearing out of the feed, Fi- 
guratively, the ftate of a thing not finiſhed 
or come to maturity, 

EMENDABLE, 4. | from emuds, Lat.] ca- 
pable of being made better by change or al- 
te cation. 

EMENDA'TION, F/. [ cmendatic, Lat.] the 
act of making a thing better by alteratioa, | 
change, cr correction; an aiteration made in 
the reading of an author by a critic. 


EMO 


hid by the interpoſition of the moon 
other body. | 
E'MERY, /. | ſmyris, Lat.] in Natural Hit. 
tory, an iron ore, of a duſky, browniſh red 
the ſurface, uſed in cleaning and poliſhing feel 
grinding an edge to tools, and by lavja..:.. * 
cut theft 3 with. ; « * ” 
EME'TIC, /. | from juiy; Gr. 
which excites A err [4 * 
EME TIC, or EME/TICAL, a, 
quality of provoking vomits. 
EME”TICALLY, ad. in ſuch a manner az 
provoke to vomit. 
EMICA'TION, ſ. [emicatis, Lat.] ſpark. 
ling; flying off in ſmali particles. 
EMICTION, , | emitum, Lat.] urine, 
To E'MIGRATE, v. n. [ emigro, Lat th 
remove from one place to another, : 
E/MINENCE, or E'MINENCY, | ſcri. 
nentia, La:. | loftineſs ; height from the ground 
upwards ; the ſummit, or higheſt part of 3 
thing. Figuratively, exaltatior, ; preferment ; 
fame; or the ſtate of being expoſed to public 
view and notice; a ſupreme or ſuperior devree, 
A title of dignity and honcur peculiar wk 
dinals; hence it is uſed for 1eſpeR, notice, re. 
verence, or all the ſubmiſſions due to ſuperior 
rank 7 
E'VINENT, a. [ eminent, Lat.] high, lofty, 
applied to ſituation. Figuratively, exalted, 
preferred, or conſpicuous on account of place, 
rank, or metit. 
E'MINENTLY, ad. conſpicuouſly ; in ſuch 
a manner as to attract notice; in a high degree, 


» earth, a 


having the 


to 


EMENDA'TOR, ſ. Lat.] one who im- 


E MISS AR, ſ. | emifſzrius, low Lat.] one 


proves, or renders a thing better by alteration | ſent out on private meſſages; a ſpy, or ſecret 

or correction; a corrector. agent. In Anatomy, that which emits, or 
E'MER ALD, /. | emeraude, Fr.] in Natural | ſends out; the ſame as excretory, 

Hittory, 2 ecious lone, uſually of a very) EMLSSION, /. | emiffio, Lat.] the ad of 

bright and naturally poliſhed ſurface, always of ſending out; vent; the act of throwing or draws 

a pure and beautiful green, without admixture ing a thing, particularly a fluid, from within 

of any other colour, and of all the various | outwards; the expulſion or ejectiom of the ſeed, 


ſhades from the deepeit to the paleſt. 


To EM E'RGE, IV. 0 | excerg9, Lat.) to riſe 


out of any thing with which it is coveied or | 


deprelied; to iſſue, or proceed; to riſe rom a 
tate of obſcurity, viftrefs, or ignerance. 

EME'RGENCE, or EME'RGENCY, / 
the act of rifing from any thing which co- 
vers; the aft of riſing from a filate of obſcu- 
rity and diſtreſs; any preſſing necefſity; a ſud-- 
den Hccaſion; an unexpected incident. 


To EMIT, v. a. [emitto, Lat.] to orie 
outwards; to dart; o ſend forth. In Lax, 
to iſſue out accerding to the form preſcribed. 

EMMENAGOGUES, ese . 
iT and & 7, Gr.] medicines that pto- 
mote the menies. 

E'MMET, ſ. cette, Sax. ] See Ax r. 

EMOLLIEN T, part. or g. [emelliens, Lat.] 
\f:ening, or rendering pl'able. 

EMO'/LLIENTS, / in Medicine, ſuch 


from that which covers, conceals, obſcures, or 
depicfies. Proceeding or illuing from, uſed with 
from. Sudden, or prefling, joived to occaſion. 
EMERO DS, /. [corrupted from bemor- 
rh:id;| the piles. Smote them with eme- 
rods 1 Sam. v. 
EME'RSION, /. [emer fo, Lat.] in Phyſics, 
the rifing of any ſolid above the ſurface of a 
fluid into which it is violently thru, In 
Altronomy, the appearance af a ſtar, after its 
having been obſcurcd by too near an approach 
to the ſua, ur af.cr having bern eclipſed or 


EMERGENT, art. | enicrgens, Lat.] rifing 


remedies as ſheath the acrimony of humour5, 
and at the ſame time ſoften and ſupple the 
lolids. | 
EMO'LUMENT, / [cmolumentun, Lat. 
profit ariſing from an office or employ ; 1 
or advantage, SY Nox. Some perfons ar” 

particularly rigid as to condemn all gow arms 


from play. Many will Wy call * 
0 . * * 8. [ ] 
which has accrued by illicit uy be 5 


and ſordid to be ever led by lucre. Y Se 
always find the greateſt honour n 9 
where there are the greateſt emo/uments. | 


EO ION, J. [emecior, Fr) 24e 


E MP 


in the mind; a — 
F ement ſenſation, or paſſion, excite 
_ a pleaſing or 4 painful A. TY 
To EMPA'LE, v. 4. to fence with pales; 
to fortiſy, incloſe, ſhut in 3 to 1 to death 
by ſpitting on A take fixed uprig to : . 
EMPALEMENT, ſ. in Botany, the cup 
or outmoſt part of a flower, which encompaſſes 
the petals, or the foliation of the attire. : 
EMPA/NNEL, /. [from parne, Fr, a ſkin 
or parchment | the writing or entering the 
names of a jury in a parchment by a ſheriff, 
To EMPA'NNEL, v. 4, 
ſerve on A, Jury. ; 
gore ok L ANCE, from parler, Pr.] in 
Law, motion or deſi:e for a day of reſpite, to 
conſider of the reſult of a cauſe ; the confer- 
ence of a Jury in a cauſe committed to them, 
EMPA'SM, /. [from ture cows Gr. |. 
Pharmacy, a powder fpriakled on a bocy, to 
correct ſome ill ſmell. i 
To EMPA/SSION, v. a. to move with a 
firong affection or paſſion z to excite the paſ- 
ſions vehemently. 
E/MPEROR, ſ. [empereur, : 
honour among the ancient Romans, conterred 
on a general who had been victorious, and now 
made to ſignify a ſovereign prince, or ſupreme 
ruler of an empiie. The title adds nothing 
to the rights of ſovereignty z it only gives 
pre-eminence over all other ſovereigns. The 
Emperors, however, pretend that the impe- 


Aruggle or diſturbance 


rial dignity is more eminent than the regal. 


It is diſputed whether emperors have the 
power ot diſpoſing of the regal title : how- 
ever this may be, they have often taken upon 
them to ere&t kingdoms, Thus it is, that 
Bohemia, Pruſſia, and Poland, are faid to be 
raiſed to that dignity, Charlemagne was the 
firſt emperor of Germany, crowned by Pope 
Leo III. in $00, 

E'MPERY, /. | imperium,Lat.] the command 
of an emperor ;z ſovereign command; empire, 

E'MPHASIS, (] f. [ *#Dz04;, Gr.) 
in Rhetoric, a force, ſtreſs, or energy in ex- 
prethon, - action, or geſture. In Grammar, a 
remarkable ſtreſs of the voice p'aced on any 
word or ſyllable, 

EMPHA'TIO, or EMH TIC AL, em- 
Fatit or emfdtilal] a. forcible, ſtrong, ſtriking, 
or of great energy; ſtriking the ſight, 

EMPHA'TICALLY, [emfiitikally] ad. 
ſtronely, forcibly ; full of energy, power, or 
hynificancy ; ſpoken with a great fireſs of voice, 
According to appearance, oppoſed to reality, 

EMPHYSE/MATOUS, emſyſematou: a 
[from $Pv Tra, Gr.] bloated 3 lwelled; 
puffed up. 

' EMPIRE, /. [Fr.] the territory or ex- 
tent of land under the juriſdiction or com- 
mand of an emperor; imperial power; ſove— 
reign authority or command z command over 
any thing, 

EMPIRIC 


Kitl in a , 7 L irtifixdg, Gr.] one whoſe 


cine depends purely on practice 


to ſummon a 


Jin ſp 


reur, Fr.] a title of 


Fr.] to make poor. 


E MP 


and experiment, without any deduction of 
reaſon from the mechanical operation of me- 
dicines, or the nature, caaſe, and effects of 
diſeaſcs z a quack, | 

E'MPIRIC, or EMPVRICAL, a, dealing 
or verſed .in .experimeuts, Belonging to, or 
reſembling, a quack. | ' | 

EMPVRICALLY, d. after the manner 
of a quack, or one who is not regularly bred to 
phy ſic. vs 4d a4 | 

EMPVRICISM, /. quackery. 

EMPLA'STER, J. [this word is now al- 
ways pronounced, and generally written, pla- 
ter! LN pony Gr, | in Surgery, a medicine 
of a Riff, glutinous conſiſtence, compoſed of 
ſeveral ingredients, ſpiead on paper, linen, or. 
leather, and applied externally. 

To EMPLA'STER, v. a, to cover with a 
laſter, ; , 

EMPLA'/STIC, a. viſcous ; glutinous ; fit 
to be applied as a plaſter. | 

To EMPLE'AD, [emplerd] v. a. in Law, to 
indict, accuſe, or prefer a charge againſt, ; 
| To EMPLO'Y, v. 4. [empleyer, Fr.] to ſet 2 
perſon about a thing; to keep at work or 
exerciſe ; to uſe as an inſtrument or means, or 
materials; to commiſſion, or intruſt with the 
management of an aftair; to fill up time with 
ſtudy or undertakirgz to paſs or ſpend in 
buſineſs, . 

EMPLOY, /. the object which engages the 
mind, or is the ſubjec of action; a perſon's 
trade, buſineſs ; a public office, | 

EMPLO'Y ABLF, g. capable of being uſed 
fit to be applied or uſed. | ; 

EMPLO'YER, /. a perſun who ſets one 
about any uncertakingz one who uſes, or 
cauſes a thing to be uſed. 3 

EMPLO'YMENT', /. buſineſs; the ob- 
ject of labour or induitiy ; a perſon's trade, 
office, or poſt ; an affair intruſted to the ma- 
nagement of another. 

To EMPO'iSON, [erpoizin] w. a. [ emprje 
ſonner, Fr. ] to deſtroy by poiſon, venom, or any 
deadly or mortal drug; 10 taint with poiſon. 
Figuratively, to deprave the ideas or principles 
of a perſon by bad advice or felitious counteis, 

EMPORE'TIC, a. | £4T0peTiNG;y Gr | that 
which is ſold at commen markets; belonging 
to goods, commodities, or merchandize. 

EMPO'RIUM, 5. L Gr. 4 place 
of merchandize ; a g:cat city or market- town 
which has communication with the ſea, and 
carries on foreign trade, 

To EMPO'VERISH, v. a. [from panre, 
Figuratively, to render a 
ſoil unfertile or barren. 

EM PO'VERISHMENT, / the act of ex- 
hauſting money ; the cauſe of poverty. The 
ieflening riches, or ſertility, when applied to 
ground or vegetables. 

To EMPO'WER, v. 4. to give a perſon 
authority to tranſact bulineſs, or ca'rty on any 
undertaking. 


E'MPRESS, /. the wife of an e 


mperor ; 
a temale 


E M U 
a fewale who has the ſovereign command 
over an empire. | 

EMPRUZE, /. ſempriſe, Fr.] an undertak- 
ing which is attended with hazard and danger, 
and ſhews boldnefs. 

E'MPTIER, [Inter] /. one who makes 
any place or thing vod by taking out that 

which was in it, | 

E'/MPTINESS, [ imtineſs] { without hav- 
ing any thing in it, applied to ſpace or veſſels. 
The date of a thing which has nothing in it. 
Figuratively, want of judgment or underſtand- 
ing; incapacity to ſatisfy one's wiſhes or 
dehres, j 

- tMPTION, [ih] ſ. [emptio, Lat. ] the 

act of buying; a purchaſe. 
EMPTY, [Entry] 2. having nothing in it. 
Void of body, applied to ſpace, place, or any 
veſſel. Not poſſeſſing, furniſhed with, or 
uſing; devoid. UnfatisfaRory ; or unable to 
content the deſire or expectation; void of 
Judgment or underſtanding ; void of ſubſtance, 
ſolidity, or real exiſtence, 

To E'MPTY, [ &mty] v. a. to exhavft, drink 
vp, take, or pour out, whatever is contained 
in a veſſel or receptacle. 

To EMPU/RPLE, v. a to make of a pur- 

le colour 

To EMPU/ZZ2LEF, v. 2. to perplex and 
confound the mind with a difficulty which it 
cannot ſolve or explain. 

EMPYE/MA, /. [tuTvrua, Or. ] in Medi- 
c ne, a collection of puruicnt matter in the 
cavity of the breaſt, which is diſcharged theie- 
in on the burſting of ſome abſceſs or ulcer in 
the lungs, or membranes that incloſe the breaſt, 

EMPY'REAL, a. [ tuTv , Gr. accented 
by Tickell cn the penult.] formed of ether, 

or any and celeſtial fire ; belonging to the 
hięheſt region of heaven. | 

EMPYRE'AN, /. the higheſt heaven; 
the ſcene of the beatific viſion, whereia the 
pure clement of fire or ether is ſuppoſed to 
exift. 

EMPYREU'MA,. tunviivua, Gr. | in 
Chemiſtry, uſed hd rn or PR, 
ling, any thing burns to the bottom of the 
veilcl, or alembic ; a ſmell or taſte of burn- 
ing. In Medicine, the heat remaining upon 
the d:clenkon of a fever. 

E'MSWORTH, a town in Hampſhire, 
whoſe fairs are held on Eaſter Monday, and 

uly 18, for toys. 

To E/MULATE, v. a. | emulor, Lat. ] to 
rival or propoſe as an object for imitation ; 
to imitate with an endeavour to ſurpaſs, Fi- 
guratively, to copy; to reſemble; to riſe to an 

uality with, 

EMULA'TION, g. | emulatio, Lat.] a no- 
ble jealouſy between perſons, whereby they 
endeavour to furpaſs each ather in virtue and 
excellence. Envy; coutention ; diſcord, 

E'MULATIVE, 3. inclined to conteſt 
ſuperiority with another, either from a love 
ef excellence, or a principle of cnvy, 


ENA 


vours to ſurpaſs another in pood *axp 
one who envies another's ſucceſ; X 
eg ub Lekxr * 

EMU*'LC „Part. or a. ſemul 
milking out. ven f ablegte fe 2 
my, applied to thoſe arteries which brin 15 
blood to the kidneys, and to thoſe veins whig 
carry what is ſuperfluous to the vena cay; 

E/MULOUS, a, L emulus, Lat.] rival, 
contending with another for ſuperiorit b) 
fame, riches, intereſt, or virtue. & 

E'MULOUSLY. ad. in the manner  , 
rival or competitor ; with a defire of fur. 
paſſing another, | 
EMU'LSION, / [emulſio, Lat.] a ſoft l. 
quid medicine, of the colour and conſifen 
of milk, / 
EMU/NCTORIES, /. [plural, mne 
Lat.] in Medicine and 1 * 
the body wherein ſome humour, which is 
uſeleſs, or noxious, is ſeparated and collect 
in readineſs for ejection or expulſion, 
EN, an inſeparable particle at the begin. 
ning of the words derived from the Fre 
who borrowed it of the Latin in: hence words 
are indifferently written with either, as th 
are ſuppoſed to be derived from each of thoſ 
languages, | 
To ENA'BLE, v. a. to make able, or gu 
avi ſuficievt for the performance of x 
thing. 

1 ENA CT, v. a. to do, ad, or perform. 
To play, or act a character on the ſtage, 
Both theſe ſenſes ſeem now obſolete, T6 
make a law; tv eſtabliſh by law. 

ENA CTOR, ſ. one who forms decrees; 
one who founds or eſtabliſhes laws, 

ENA'/LLAGE, /. Laan, Gr.] in Ne. 
toric, a figure wherein the order of words 
in a ſeatence is inverted, In Grammar 2 
figure whereby one part of ſpeech, or acc: 
dent of a word, is put for another; as when 
pronoun poſſeſſive is put for a relative, or ons 
mood or tenſe of a verb for another, 

ENA MEL, /. a kind of metalline color, 
by the Latins called encauſtum, conliſting of 
the fineſt cryſtal glaſs, made of the beſt kill, 
from Alicant, and ſand vitrified together; !0 
which are added tin and lead in equal quan- 
ties, calcined by a reverberatory fire, belids 
other metallic or mineral ſubſtances, intended 
to give them the colour required ; any thing 
painted with enamel, | 

To ENA'MEL v. 4. to paint, or adorn 
thing with amel, or enamel ; to lay colous 
upon a body, ſo as to adorn and vary Hl. 

ENA/MELLER, /. one who paints u 

enamel, ; 
' ENA'MELLING /. the a@ of app1yi"s 
enamel of various colours on metals, Ae. 
either after the method of painting, ot by ibs 
lamp ; called likewiſe the eucauſtie ar, of . 
cauitic painting. 


|} To £NA'MOUR, v. a. [from «027, Bi 


EMULATOR, J. Lat.) one who endeg 


E N C 


| to raiſe the affections or love of a perſon ; to 
| make a perſon fond. | 
To ENCA'GE, v. a. to ſhut up, or con- 
1 „Ne Mp, Vs "y to, pitch tents, or 
ſettle in a place for a time, applied to an army, 
Actively, to form a regular camp, 
ENCA'MPMENT, /. the act of © ps of 
ing or pitching,tents; a camp, or tents pitch 
ed in proper order. | 
To ENCA'/VE, . a, 
 ENCEINTE, 7. [br.] an eneloſure, or 
round encloſed with a fortification, 
« To ENCHWIN, v. 4, | enchainer, Fr.] to 


to, conceal, or hide 


1 : age or confinement, 

I go nope ts Y. a. | enchanter, F r.] to 
ſubdue, or influence by magic or {oicery ; to 
> : ; ſtably. 3 

| on 7 7 one who practiſes 
magic, or hy He one who delights or 
irreſiſtably. b 
qi ie Nel v. 2d. in ſuch a man- 
W ner as to attract love irreſiſtably. 
ENCHA'NTMENT, /. magical charms or 
ſpells; that which has an irreſiſtable inf u- 
ence, or can impart an overpowering delight, 
ENCHA/NTRESS, / a. woman who ex- 
erciſes magic, or ſpells, Figuratively, a wo. 
man whoſe beauty cannot be reſiſted. 
= To ENCHA'SE, v. a. [enchrfer, Fr.)] to ſet 
euecls in gold, ſilver, &c. F Iguratively,to adorn. 
_ To ENCURCLE, v. 2. to ſurround, en- 
compaſs, or encloſe in a ring or circle. 
= ENCLITICS, / in Greek and Latin 
* rammar, certain 
do words, which, when united, ſeem to form 
bot one word, and on that account re move or 
crow back the accent upon the foregoing 
WE !yllable, as ve in Lat. decuſve, 
To ENCLO'SE,[enk!6ze} v. a. (from enc los, 
r.] to part or ſurround common ground by a 
fence ; to ſurround or encompaſs on all ſides, 
5 ENCLO/SER, enklozer] ſ. one who en- 
dloſes or parts o any parcel of common 
| ground by pales or other fences ; any thing 
in which another is encloſed, 
ENCLO'SURE, Cent is ure] , 
= ompafing common ground with a fence; 
the appropriation of things which have been 
Common; the ſpace contained within any 
os gcc limits; ground encloſed, 
—_ CO MIAST, ,. [$row %% Gr.] one 
n ho beltows A mg another 3 
| peaks in praiſe of another. ; 
ENCOMLA'STIC, or ENCOMIA'STI. 
CAL, a. containing or bellowing praiſe, 
ENCO/MIUM LL 
vantageous repreſentation ot 


Excellencies of another; praiſe; panegyrie. 


f , faſten with a chain, Figuratively, to conhne, 0 


particles or ſyllables joined I. 


ſed in a bag. Encyſted tumours, 


END 


again; over again. A word vſcd at 
ſhews to teſtify 
to deſire the perſon to repeat the 

ENCOU'NTER, . [ entontre, Fr.] in its 
primary ſenſe, a combat or fight between 
wo perſons only. F is uratively, a battle, or 
attack, wherein enemies ruſh with violence 
12ainſt each other. Eager and warm conver- 

tion, relating either to love or anger, 

To ENCOU/NTER, v. a. to go to meet; 
meet face to face; to attack an enemy; to 
meet with proofs, To oppoſe, ot engage with; 
to meet by accident or chance. : 

EN COU/NTERER, an enemy; or an. 
tagoniſt in war. F iguratively, an adverſary, 
or opponent, with reſpect to opinions. 

To ENCO/URAGE, lenturaje] v. a. en- 
courager, Fr. Ito ani mate, ot recip I 
to a practice; to animate, or ſupport the ſpirit 
and courage of a perſon to undertake and ac. 
compliſh an affair ; to countenauce ; to ſup- 
ply with authority, or confidence, , 

ENCO'URAGEMENT, [ enkirajement * 
au incitement to any aQtion or practice. Fi. 
guratively, favuur ; countenance ; ſupport, 

ENCO/'URAGER, [ enkirajer] {. one who 
incites a perſon to do a thing; one who fa- 


VOurs or gives countenance to 2 perſon or an 
undertaking, 
To ENCRO/ACH, [ enkrich] v. n. to in- 
vade the right ang Property of another; to 3d- 
vance gradually by ſtealch to that which a 
perſon has no right to, 

ENCRO/ACHER, [extricher] ſ. one who 
gradually ſeizes upon the poſlcMons of another, 
ENCRO/ACHMEN = [ entrichmant? ſ. in 
aw, a0 unlawful treipats upon 2a man's 
grounds, or the act of encloling the ground of 
another to ohe's own uſc; extartion, or the 
jnſiſting upon payment 
a gradual ſeizure and leſſening of the rights 
and privileges of another. | 
To ENCU/MBER, ». . [encombrer, Fr. 
to load ; to hinder or ciog by any weight 
from action, or from the free uſe of one's 
limbs. F !guratively, to embarraſs and diſtract 
the mind by varic'y of diſſiculties; to load 
with or bring to great difficulties by debts. 
ENCU/MBRANCE, /. any thing which 
is troubleſome by its weight; an uicleſs addi- 
tion and burthen; a borthen upon an eſtate ; 
that which abates from the Profits of an eltate, 


publie 
the higheſt approbation, and 


part, 


or ENCYCLOPE--. 
] the circle of the 
3 applied by the Greeks to the ſeven 
liberal arts, and al! the 
[ from xv5ig, Gr.] encloſe 
in Anatomy, 

from a bag in which they 
are contained, 


END, /, [end, Sax 
thing which 
riod or moment of time, 


I the extremity of any 


is extended in len gth; the laſt pe- 
The conclulion, or 


laſt part, applied to action 


or writing. A final 


de- 
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determination; concluſion of a debate. Death. To ENDO/W, [the ow is pronounced 4h 
Abolition 3 total loſs; conſequence. - The] cow] v. a. | endouarrier, Fr.] to give a porti : 
cauſe of a perſon's death. A piece or frag- to a perſon; to aſſign, of alienate any A 
ment. Odd cds. Shak. Deſign ; purpoſe ; | fum of money to the ſupport or maintenan 
intention; or the object of a perſon's deſigns of any charity, or any alms-houſe, 7, I 
and actions. An end is uſed inſtead of on end, | rich, or udorn with any natural excellence, 
and ſignifies upright, perpendicular, or eret. |] ENDO'WMENT, J. wealth beſtowed on 
* His hair ſtands an end.“ Ma, an end is uſed | a perſon, or devoted to any partitular uſe: the 
for commonly, or at the contiution of a thing. | ſetting apart or ſecuring a ſumiof mone; for 
\ To END, v. 4. to perfect or finiſh an un- the perpetual ſupport of a vitar, or alm. 

dertaking; to deſtroy, or put to death. houſe; the gifts of nature. \ il} 

Neuterly, to come to a conclukon ; to ceafe;], To ENDU'E, v. a |[induo, Lat. ] to ſy 

to conclude; to terminate. or furniſh with internal gifts, virtues, or ex. 

To ENDAMAGE, v a. to prejudice; to | ecllencies, - To give as à portion or dowry 
| leſſen the value of à thing; to affect with] ENDURANCE, % continuance; laſting 
# lots ; to ſpoil, miſchief, or do harm. {nefs; the act of ſupporting or bearing troy. 
To ENDA'NGER, v. a. to expoſe to dan- | bles without complaint or dejection. 
1 ger, riſque, or hazard. To EN DU RE, v. a. | from duro, Lat.] to 
| TO ENDEAR, [ endeer | v. . to make|ſuffer, undergo, bear, or ſupport, Neuterly 
dear or beloved. 12 to laſt, remain, or continue; to bear patient. 
ENDE ARMENT, ſerdeerment] f. any ly, or without reſentment, | 
thing which cauſes. love ; the tate of a per- ENDU'RER, / one that hath ſtrength to 
jon or thing which is beloved, 143 any fatigue or hardſhip ; one who, 
ENDEAVOUR, | encfvnr} . an attempt, } unaff-Ated with any hardſhip, 

trial, or exertion of power to pertorm any| END WISE, ad. on end; upright, or pets 
ti. ing. 8315 endicular. 

To ENDE/'AVOUR, ſesdebur] v. a. to] E'NEMY, . [ennemi, Fr.] one who is of 
exert power, in order to gain ſome end; to an oppoſite ſide in war; one who oppoſes the 
make an attempt; to try. ſintereſt or welfare of another; one who hasz 

ENDE'AVOURER, {enrdfourer} /. one ſtrong diſlike to a perſon or thing. In Di- 
ho exerts power to attain ſome end; one|nity, the foe of mankind; the devil. 


who attempts or tries to do any thing. ENERGE'TIC, 2. [ idepynTKOG Gr. ] acting 
ENDE'/CAGON, /. mrOexayor, Gr. a figure ſo as to perform or produce, Active, Operts 
having cleven fides. tive. or working. 


ENDEMIAL, ENDE/MIC, or ENDE- T ENERGY, [ {pyrice, Gr.] power in the 
| MICAL, a. FED Gr. | peculiar to a ſabſtract, or conſidered without being exencl 
| country. Applicd in Medicine to a ditcaſc|or brought into action; vigour, force, or ef. 


| peculiar to a certain country or climate. ficacy. Strength, or force of expreſſion, ;- 
1 To ENDVTE, v. 4. to draw up, com- plied to language; ſpirit; life. 

poſe, or relate, applied to hiſtory. To ENE'RVATE, v. a. [ener vs, Lat.] to 
Ji ENDIVE, ſ. (endive, Fr. | in Botany, a|weaken ; to deprive of ſtrength ; to render 


ſpecies of ſuccory. elſeminate. © 
E'NDLESS, a. ſcndeleas, Sax. ] without | ENERVA'TION, /. the act of weikene 
coming to a concluſion, Without bounds, ing, or rendering effeminate; the ftate of a 
applied to extent, or ſpace. Without cealing, perſon or thing whoſ: ſtrength is leſſened. 
applied to action. Continual, or eternal, To ENE'RVE,v. a. enervo, Lat. Ito weaken; 
applicd to time. to leſſen force or ſtrength ʒto rendereffeminate, 
E'NDLESSLY, ad. without ceaſing ; with-|] To ENFEE'BLE, v. 4. to weaken, or «& 
out limits, prive of ſtrength, | 
ENDLESSNESS, ſ. want of bounds or| To ENFEOF, v. a. | feoffamentum, lov 
limits, applied to time or ſpace. | Lat.] in Law, to inveſi any title or poſſeſſion. 
E/NDLONG, @. with the end or point}, . ENFE/OFFMENT, /. in Law, the at 
. foremoſt ; in a ſtraight line. hereby a perſon is inveſted with any dignity 
E/NDMOST, 4. farther off; at the far-|or poſſeſſion; the inſtrument or deed by 
thelt end. - + | which one is inveſted with poſſeſſions, | 
To ENDO/RSE, v. a. [endsſſer, Fr)] in| ENFIELD. a town of Middleſex, with + 
Commerce, to write one's name on the back | market on Saturdays, and two fairs, on May 1 
of a bill of exchange, or promiſſory note, in] and Nov. 29. for horſes, cows, and cheele. 
order to pay it away, to negotiate it, or to ſtands in Enficld-Chaſe, and is 10 miles N. 9 
diſcharge the perſon who pays it from any] London. ; \eQtion 
future claim on account of it. ENFILA/DE, /. Fr. ] a ſeries ot eo] ** 
EN DO RSEMENT, . in Commerce, the{ of things difpofed as t were in 2 ſtraight „ 8 
aft of writing one's name on the back of a; [In War, applied to thoſe trenches, Ke. v = 
bill of exchange, to ſignify that the contents are ranged in a right line, and way be 2 , 
are received, or to direct it to be paid to If ſcoured by the, can tengſhwiſe, or! 
i rect -gdered delencelel 
perſon mentioned, | dircQicu of a line, and tende To 
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To ENFILA!DE, v. 9. to pierce or ſweep 
1 1 ENFORCE, v. a. | enforcer, Fr.] to 
give ſtrength to; to ſtrengthen; to fling with 
firength, violence, or force, To animate ; 
to incite to action; to urge an argument 
Qtrongly ; to compel to do a thing againſt 
W One's will; to preſs with a charge or accuſa- 

Ton. Neuterly, to prove; to cvince. 

= ;:NFORCEDLY, ad. by violence or 

W compulſion, oppoſed to voluntarily. * 

S# EtNFO/RCEMENT, / an act of violence; 

W force offered; compullion. A. ſanction, or 
tht which gives force, applied to laws; an 
WE cvidence, proof, or confirmation; a motive of 

W conviction ; a preſſing occaſion, or exigence. 

= ENFO/RCER, /. one who cauſes any thing 

D by force, ſtrength, or violence. 
WW To ENFRA'NCHISE, v. a. to incorpo- 
rate a perſon into a body politic; to admit to 
cke privileges of a freeman; to free from 
aarery; to free or releaſe from cuſtody; to 
vaturalize or adopt a foreign word. 
= ENFRA/NCHISEMENT, /. the act of 
7 5 incorporating a perſon into any ſociety or body 
Wpolitic ; a releaſe from impriſonment or ſla- 


Very. 

; To ENGA'GE, v. a. | engager, Fr.] to give 
Wos 2 ſecurity for, or be liable to make good, a 
Wedcbt ; to ſtake, or hazard. To bind a perſon 
vy any obligation to eſpouſe the cauſe of a 
Wparty; to bring into a party; to embark or 
ie part in an affeir; to employ one's ſelf 
in an attempt; to unite by ſome attraction or 
Wa miable quality, Neuterly, to encounter; to 
Whoht.SYxoNn. Toolige, impliesrather ſome- 


gzzrecable. Duty and neceſſity olige us; pro- 
nmiſcs and good manners engage us. Conve- 
ience often ebliges thoſe who are abroad in 
be world to do things they very much diſlike; 


4 hoice in their company, ſometimes to cuter 
epos bad actions. 


ENGAGEMENT. the act of giving 
ccuricy, or making a perſon liable to diſ- 


3 


. "I 


ye, argument, inducement, or obligation. 
L lo ENGA'RRISON, v. a, to protect or 
- 

= 7 ENGE'NDER, v. a. { engendrer,Fr.] to 
ecget between different ſexes, E iguratively, to 
nor produce; to excite; to cauſe; to brin 
. ® th, Neuterly, to be cauſed or produced. 
INE, J 


cument conliſtivg of a complication of me- 


a ** r " wheels, ſcrews, levers, 
e. „united, and conſpixi 
h Wc {ame end piring together to eſſect 


ud; a military machine; an in- 
ument for caſting. water to 


— ů —— great heights, 


thing of force; to engage, rather ſomething | 


Weomplaiſance engages thoſe who are not very 


berge a debt; an obligation by promiſe, ap- 
WP o'ntment, or contract; affection or adhe- | 
"cc to any party; employment of the atten- 

jon; fight, conflict, or battle; a {ſtrong mo- have generally good paſtures throughout the 


defend as by a garriſon. | 


Uſed contemptuouſly for an agent for another. 
eng iu, Fr.] a compound in- 


ENG 


ENGINEER, Tingenicur, * one who 
makes or works at engines; an officer in an. 
army, -whoſe employ is to inſpect the works, 
attacks, defences, &c. to point and diſcharge 
the great artillery. 0 
E NGIN ERV, /. the art of managing ar- 
tillery ; artillery, or ordnance. 


To ENGVFRD, v. a. {preter and parts. 


[paſſive, engirt] to ſurround, or encompals. 


ENGLAND, ſpronounced Ixgland; fo 
called from the Angles, who ſettled in thete 
parts in the year 449, and were ſituated on the. 
continent between the Saxon and Jutes] a 
conſiderable country of Europe, and the prin» 
|cipal part of the iſland of Great Britain, ſur- 
rounded on all ſide by the fea, except, where: 
Scotland lies, to the N. It is 400 meaſured 
miles in length, from Berwick upon Tweed 
to Chicheſter; and 370 in breadth, from 
Dover in Kent to Senan in Cornwall. But 
lin other places it varies greatly, particularly 
in the breadth ; for it grows narrower (but 
not gradually) from the ſouthern coaſt to the 
town of Berwick ;. therefore it would be 
worth while, for a more particular account of 
lit, to conſult a good map. It is happily ſitu- 
jated with regard to trade, there being many 
good towns and harbours on the fea-coaſt, 
which are particularly taken notice of in their 
{proper places. The air is generally very good 
and wholeſome, except in the hundreds of 
Eſlex and Kent, the fens in Lincolsſhire 
and Cambridgeſhire, and ſome other low 
— near the fea. The winters indeed 
are ſometimes rainy and foggy, and the wea- 
ther is ſubzeR to great variations, which, how- 
ever, does not much impair the health of 
the inhabitants who are accuſtomed thereto, 
for they generally live as long as in any other 
countries, and we have frequent inſtances of. 
people who have lived to a very great ge; 
particularly Henry Jenkins, a Lorkſhireman, 
who was 168 years old when he died; and 
Thomas Parr, of Shropſhire, who was 152, 
and might have lived longer, if he had not 
been ſent for up to court as a curioſity. The 
frequent rains, tho' they may ſometimes da- 
mage the hay and corn, have yet their pecu- 
liar advantages; for upon that account they 


year. There are thunder-ſtorms, hurricanes, - 
and earthquakes, as in other countries; but 
they are, in general, leſs violeat, and do 
leſs damage. The principal rivers are the 
Thames, the Severn, the Trent, and the 


glOuſe 3 befides a great number of others. 


England is a level and open country ; for 
what hills there are, of any note, are chiefly 
towards the north: for this reaſon; it is ex- 
tremely proper for the diverſion of hunting. 
here are fome remarkabtre foreſts; as Wind- 
for Foret,, the Foreſt of Bean, aud the New 
Foret; which laſt was made by William the 
Conqueror, who demoliſhed feveral tout 


and villages, au, thicty-lix pariih-churches, 
ia 


ENG 


Io order to make it. The foil is different In |fall under every one's own obſery, 


different parts, but in general very fruitful, 
*F here are indeed many heaths, downs, and 
barren places, which, however, generally pro- 
duce graſs enough to feed flocks of ſheep: 
beſides, it is thought that the care and diti- 
gence of good huſbandmen might turn many 
of them to great advantage. It produces all 
forts of fruits, trees, and herbs which are pro- 
per to the climate. It muſt be acknowledged 
there are no vines that are ſo fit to produce 
good wine as in warmer countries; but then 
rkere are variety enough which yield good 
grapes, that are made uſe of as other fruits, 
However, there are great quantities of cyder, 

ry, mead, and ſevetal kinds of made wines; 

t the principal drink of the generality is 
beer, or ale. The Engliſh wool is famous 
all over the wor'd, as well as the manufac- 
tres made therefrom ; particularly broad- 
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nor yet of the government, religion F and 


of which very few can be ignorant, 

| ENGLAND, NEW, a countty of N. 4A 
rica, ſettled by the Engliſh, It comprche 
four parts, viz. Maſſachuſets, New Hz — 
ſhire, Connecticut, Rhode-Iſland, and Pro, A 
dence Plantation. It is bounded by Clad. 
the N. W. by Nova-Scotia, or Acadiz +: 
the N. E. by the ocean on tbe E. wes 
and by New-York on the W, being zog 
miles in length, and 200 in breadth, Ak 
lies between 41 and 46 degrees of latitude 
þavns would imagine the air ſhould he tem A; 
rate at all times of the year; and yet we ap 
the winters are far more ſevere, and All 
longer, than in Old England, the ground 
being covered with ſnow, and the froſt eon 
tinuing for ſeveral months, This renders 
the ſummers more ſhort, but then they are 


cloth, which is not to be equalled in any 
ther cour'ry. There might alſo be exccl- 
Jent linen-manufactures, if it was worth 
While; but as they are come to a great per- 
fr ction in all kinds of linen in Scotland and 
Ireland, where they can be made cheaper, we 
are now chicfly ſupplied from thence ; what 
linen we have made amongſt us, is gene- 
rally the coarfer fort, krown by the name of 
Dowlafs. Here are all forts of materials for 
building; and there are excellent ſlone-quar- 
ries in ſeveral parts. The firing is pit coal, 
wood, ard turf, which laſt is uſed where coals 
arc dear; but in moſt counties there is plenty 
ef pit-coat. It is generally faid that there 
might be found coal-mines on Black-Heath ; 
but they are not permitted to be opened, be- 
c: uſe the ſhips which bring coals from New- 
caſtle to London are a nurſery for ſeamen. 
No country in the world is better provided 
with horſes of all forts, and for every uſe; 
and particularly with regard to race-horſes, 
they are ſeldom equalled by thoſe of other 
countries, There are dogs of very kind, 
except wolf-dops, which, ſince the) wolves 
were deſtroyed in England, have been gene- 
rely neglefted ; however, the race of theſe 
animals is fiill maintained in Ireland. But 
there is one ſort that is not to be equalled 
in any part of the world, which is the bull- 
dogs; for theſe will not only attack the 
ferceſt bull, but any kind of wild beaſt ; nor 
cam aby thing, when they have once faſtened 
wpor the animal, eblige them to let go their 
hoid. Bot, what is more ſtrange, when any 
of them ate tranſported beyond ſea, they 
Ie their courage z and the ſame is ſaid of 
Engliſh cocks. With regard to minerals, 
there are mines of iron, tin, lead, copper, and 
in ſome places ſilver, beſides others of lefs 
note. As for the curioſities, they are men- 
Foned in their proper places, when the coun- 
ries in pertic\ulr are treated of, As for the 
manncrs, cuſtoms, and abilities of the inha- 


biiants, nothing nerd be faid, becauſe they 


much hotter than with us. However, we 4g 
not find but the climate is as healthy 1 moſt 
of our American plantations; and we have 
reaſon to believe, that they all will be with. 
out exception in this reſped, when the woods 
are in ſome meaſure cleared away, and the 
countries become more open, that the air 
may have a more free circulation, The paits 
above mentioned have all diſtin charters, 
and have generally different governors, That 
of Maſſachuſet colony is appointed by the 
crown, as well as all the officers of the ad- 
miralty; and all the judges, juſtices, - and 
ſheriffs, are nominated by the governor and 
council, The governor has a negative in the 
choice of any member of the council; nor is 
any act of government valid, without the 
governor's conſent 'in writing : beſides, all 
taws of the general aſſembly are ſent to 
England to receive the approbation of the 
eouncil. The colonies of Connecticut and 
Rhode-Ifland are diſtin governments, 2nd 
independent of each other; but their corſti- 
tution is much the fame. They have rover 
:0 ele their own governor, deputy-governor, 
council, and aſſembly ; to appoint officers, 
both civil and military; and to make their 
own laws. The wy of Hampſhire de- 
pends immediately on the crown, and the 
king appoints their governor, lieutenant-go- 
vernor, and council, magiſtrates, and officers; 
but the freemen elect their repreſentatives, or 
lower houſe. However, the laws of all thefe 
are liable to be altered and repealed by the 
parliament of Great Britain. We ſhall fey 
nothing of the productions of this counttys 
as they have nothing different from the co- 
lonies round about them, 
uncommon animals, they muſt be more ſcarce 
than in other parts of America, becauſe — 
England is in a manner ſarrounded by ! 


other plantations, and ag they take no cat © 


been brought from Europe. The land dear 


he breed of any creatures but what have 
- bm farther vp | 
he ſes is generally o "> Cato 


- 


And as for the | 
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| few hills, and the N. E. part 
2 — When the wind 
W. it muſt needs blow over a vaſt 
land covered with ſnow and ice, 
he principal reaſon that the winter 
ſevere in theſe parts. Nothing 
eed to be ſaid of the manners or dif poſition 
2 the inhabitants, as they all originally came 
from England. With regard to their religion, 
they are of the Independent perſuaſion j and 
they at firſt perſecuted every other ſet that 
differed from them ; nor would they ſuffer 
them to have any poſts or places under the go- 
vernment. However, at preſent, there is a great- 
er harmony amongChriſtians of all perſuaſions. 
ENGLISH, {gen. pron. Ing H] a. | Eng- 
liſc, Sax. ] belonging to England. Subſtan- 
tively, the language ſpoken. by the people of 
England; the natives of England. | 
Fo ENGLU'T, F a, [engloutir, Fr. ] to 
low up, To glut; to pamper, | 
7 ENGRA/ F 5. V. a. [from grefer, Fr.) 
in Gardening, to take a ſhoot from one tree, 
and inſert it into another, in ſuch a manner 
as both ſhall unite, and grow together, 
ENGRA'FTING, ſ. in Gardening, the 


country 
is rocky a 
is at N. 
tract of 
which is t 
is ſo very 


| 
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| 


| 


ing it into the ſtock of another, in ſuch a 
manner as both ſhall unite, grow together, 
and bear fruit. | : 

To ENGRAIL, v. a. | from grele, "ay in 
Heraldry, to repreſent a thing with its e ges 
rageed or notched circularly, as if ſomething 
had fallen on and broken it : it differs from 
indented, becauſe the edges are in that in a 
ſtraight line, but in this ſemicircular, | 
To ENGRAIN, 2. 4. to dye deep; to 
dye in the grain. | 
To ENGRA'VE, v. a. | engraver, Fr. ] to 
cut copper, iron, other metals, or tone, o as 
to repreſent figures thereon, Figurztively, 
to make a deep impreſſion on the mind. 

ENGRA'VER, /. one who cuts figures on 
metals, marble, or ſtones, 

ENGRA'VING, /. the act or art of cut- 
ting metals and precious ſtones with a tool 
called the graver, in order to repreſent figures 
or other ornaments thereon, 

To ENGRO'SS, v. a. [groſſir, Fr.] to 
thicken or increaſe in bulk ; to ſeize upon 
the whole of any thing ; to purchaſe or buy 
up any commodity, in order to ſell it again at 
an advanced price. In Law, to copy writings, 


fe in a large hand, on parchment, 

* ENCGROSSER, /. he who purchaſes large 
y | Quantities of any commodity, in order to 
55 ſell it at a high price; one who ſeizes or 
* the whole of any thing to him 
he er. 

ce ENGRO'3SMENT, ſ. an exorbitant ac- 
| quiſttion ; the act of encroaching or ſcizing 
he upon the whole of any thing. 


ToENHANNCE, 2. 
raiſe the value or price 


a the eſtœm or degree 


a. [enbaufſer, Fr. ] to 


of a thing; to height 


act of taking a ſhoot from one tree, and inſert-“ 


ching; one who magnifies a thing in fe 


ENL 


ENHA/NCEMENT, 
of value, or of degree. | 
ENUVGMA, I [aiviyna, Gr. ] a propoſition 
delivered in obſcure, remote, and ambiguous 


J. increaſe of eſteem. 


terms, in order to 
wit. 

ENIGMA'TICAL, 3. of the nature of 
an enigma; obſcurely, darkly, or ambigu- 
ouſly expreſſed ; obſcurely or imperfectly con- 
ceived or apprehended, 

To ENJO/IN, v. a. . Fr.] to or- 
der, It implies ſomething more authorita« 
tive than dire, ſomewhat leſs than command, 
and includes the idea of ſuperiority in the 
perſon requiring any thing to be done. | 

"ENJO/INER, 7 a perſon who gives di- 
rections, including the idea of ſaperior rank 
or authority. Or DO 
ENJO/INMENT, J. the order of a perſon 
of ſuperior rank and authority. 
To ENJO'Y, v. a. [enjouir, Fr.] to feel a 
flow of joy in the fruition of a thing; to ob- 
tain noffeſſion of it; to gladden, to delight, 
uſed with the reciprocal pronouns bim/:{f, 
Ke. Neuterly, to be in fruition or poſſes 
ſion 3 to live happily. 
ENJO'YER, /one who has a thing in his 
poſſoſſion; one who makes uſe of or receives 
ſatisfaction from the conſciouſneſs of uling 
or poſſeſſing a thing. | 
_ ENJO'YMENT, /. pleaſure ariſing from 
poſleſſion or fruition ; poſſeſſion, uſe, or fru- 
1.10ns. 

To ENKTNDLE, v. a. to ſet on fire; to 
inflame ; to rouſe or inflame the paſſions. 

To ENLA'RGE, v. a. to make preater in 
quantity, dimenſions, quality, or - appear- 
ance. Figuratively, to make a thing appear 


puzzle or. exerciſe the 


| greater than ir is by repreſentation: or diſ- 


courſe ; to magnify ; to extend the capacity 
of the mind; to be very minute in a deſcrip- 

tion, or copious in freaking ona ſubject; to 
free from confinement or conſtraint, Neu- 
terly, to expatiate or ſpeak much on any ſub- 
jet. Sx Nox. The word enlarge is properly 
uſed to ſigniſy an addition of extent. Encreaſe 
is critically applicable only to number, height, 


and quantity. We enlarge a town, a field, 


a garden, We encreaſe the inhabitants of a 
town, our expences, our revenues. 

ENLA'RGEMENT, ſ. encreaſe of di- 
menſion, quality, or degree; releaſe from con- 
fine ment; a repreſ:niation of a thing beyond 
what it really is; a magnifying deſcription ; 
a minute, long, and copious diſcourſe on a 
ſubject. 

ENLA'RGER, ſ one who encreaſes an 


courſe. 
To ENLUVGHT, ſenfit] v. a. to commu. 
vicate light or knowledge. Wit—e xls bts 
the preſent, and ſhall warm the laſt.” Pope. 
To ENELYGHTEN, [ente] v. 4. 40 
ſupply with light. Figuratively, to ſupply 


of any quality, | 


with knowledge not before acyiired, and 
| Luſk c:car 


E N O 


E N R 


faffctent to clear up ſome difficulty, which has ſufficient, he Aill wanting to expend mo 
was previouſly inexplicable; to cheat, or than he has. ' | 


gladden; to ſupply with a. greater perfection 
of ſight, | 2 1 12 
ENLICHTENER, ſ enlitener | /. one that 
gives light. Figuratively, an initructor. 

To ENLUNK, v. à. to join, or connect, in 
lie manner as the links of a chain are faſt- 
ened to each o her. | 

To ENLYVEN, v. a, to make alive. Fi- 
turatively, to inſpire with new vigour; to 
_ animate ; to make ſprightly or gay; to give a 
thing a gay and chearful appearance. | 
_ * ENLUVENER /. that which gives mo- 

tion, or communicates action, ſpirit, or vigour, | 
to a perſon or thing, - _. r 

ENMIT V, . | from enemy : as if enemity] a 
diſpoſition of mind which excites a perſon to 
contradict and oppoſe the intereſts, inclina- 
tions, or ſentiments ; a fiate of irreconcileable! 

ſition ; malice, _ | 
© ENNEAGON, /. [ina and varta Gr. a 
fi ure having n ne angles. VOTES 

ENNEA'/TICAL, @. [from i, Gr.] in 
Medicine, enntaticul d'ys are every ninth day of 
a fickneſs; and ernertical years, every. ninth 
year of a perſon's life. | 

To ENNO'BLE, v. a. | cnniblir, Fr. ] to 
raife a perſon to a higher rank, or from being 
a commoner to be a peer. Figuratively, to 
communicate worth; to dignify ; to raiſe, ex- 
alt, or elevate. 

_ ENNO/BLEMENT, / the act of raiſing to 
' the degice of a peer or nobleman; a quality 


which dignifics and exalts our nature; eleva- p 


tion, exaltation, dignity. 
ENO/RMITY, /. a departure from an) 
rule or ſtandard ; an irregulatity ; a corrup- 
tion. In the plural, uſed for great crimes, 
— as ſhew a great degree of villainy and 
c. 
ENO'RVM.OUS, 2. Cerermit, Lat.] irre- 
gu ar; not confined to any ſtated rule; with- 
out reſtraint. Wild, above rule or art, 
enormous bliſß.“ Par. Le. Excecedingly 
wicked; exceeding the common bulk, applied 
to fize, including the ideas of diflike, horror, 
or wonder. 
 ENO/RMOUSLY, ad. prodigiouſly, beyond 
meaſure. | 


 ENO'RMOUSNESS, .. exceſs of guilt or 


wickedneſs. | 

ENO'UCH, cg. | gensb, Sax. ] ſuſſi- 
tient; that which will anſwer any purpoſe, 
wiſh, or defign, 


It ſhould be obſerved, that 
though other adie+ives are placed in Engliſh|in a liſt, or roll; to record ot cam 


ENQ'UGH, [endif] f. that which is (uf. 
ficient to anſwer a perſon's expeQation; 
wiſhes ; a quantity anſwerable to any 4e - 
or proportionable to a perſon's qualities — 
abilities. b 
ENOUGH, [enuf] ad in ſuch a ma. 
ner as to give content or ſatis faction. When 
uſed after an adjective, it denotes a diminu. 
tion, or that a | ghing is not perfectly ſo, ang 
is uſed to expreis great indifference or in. 
The ſong was cue enough,” i. e. not 6 
well as it ought to be, or as it might be er. 
pected. When repeated, it is uſed as an inter. 


yeQtion, implying that there is; already more 


than a ſufficiency, and that a, perſon is de. 
fired to deſiſt. Henceforth III bear 36. 
fliction, till it do cry itlelf—encagh, encugh 1” 
Shak. | - 
ENO'W, [en] a. [the plural of encugh 
according to Johnſon] a ſufficient m 
In this umber it is uſed before its ſubſtantive; 
but in the fiogular, after it. 
EN-PASSA NT, (eng-. erg] ad. (Fr.) 
by the way. | | 
To ENRA'GE, v a ente ger, Fr.] to put 
a perſon in a violent paſſion ot anger, 
> To EN RANK, v. 4. to place in or- 
der. e 
To ENRA'PT, v. a. to tranſport to a great 
degree of ecſtacy or enthuſiaſm, | 
To ENRA'PTURE, v. a. to tranſport and 
affect with the higheſt degree of delight and 
leaſure. | 

To ENR A'VISH, v. a. to throw into an 
ecſtacy ; or to affect with the moſt exalted de · 
gree of joy. _* © 
To ENRICH, v. &. to give riches or mo- 
ney to a perſon, Figuratively, to make fat or 
render fruitful, applicd to ground. To adorn 
or improve the mind with new ideas of know- 
ledge. | 
E-NRI'CHMENT, F. an augmentation or 
encreaſe of wealth, Amplification or im- 
provement, applied to ſoil, books, or to undete 
ſtanding. 
To ENRI DGE, v. a. to form with long 
em nences or ridges. FILE | 
To ENRI'/NG, v 9. to bind round; t0 
ſurround as with a ring; beautifully applied by 
Shakeſpear. . | 

To ENRO'BE, v. a. to dreſs; to 


To ENROLL, v. 2. [enruller, Fr) a 


| 


before their ſubſtantives, yet this always| writing, To involve; to inwrap. 


fullow 3 it. 


the quantity, one defires to have, and ſuffi 


- Client to that*ghantity one really wants to em- | 
1 hus the avagicious man never bas] Figuratively, to faſten. or imp! 


rA. 


eren gh; let hic accumulite ever ſo much, 


SY Nox. The object of the words 
feffecicnt and cnugb is quantity; but with 
this difference, that enongö relates more to 


EN ROLLER, /. a perſon who wi at 
| other's name in alit, 1 
ENRO/LLMENT, /. a witing in» 
any thing is recorded; the act o beg * 
To ENRO OT, v. a. to fix by dhe! 
apt deepli 


ENs, le F / [Lat | in Manne 


be Rll den te ,t and the prodigal never j any thing which the mind 3 


ENT 


h it affirms, denies, proves, or dif- 
ſomething that is, and exiſts, ſome 
her than barely in conception; that 
there are real attributes bei..nging j 
da reality not only out of 


of whic 
proves; 
way furt 
to which 


t which ha ality n ) 
e but likewiſe in itſelf. Ent a- 


i is that which depends wholly oa the 
1 which exiſts only in the Imagina- 
Ss In Chemiftry, the moſt efficacious part 
of any natural mixt bod containing or com- 
prehending all its qualitjes or virtues in a 
| compals. ; 
NSA, MPLE, . | efſempioz Ital.) example; 
attern; copy ; ſubject of imitation. g 
8 To ENSHRUNE, v. a. to preſcrve in a 
ſacred or hallowed place. 
E/NSIFORM, 3a. | enfiformis, 
ſhape of a ſword, \ 
sick, [/in] . the flag or ſtandard of 
a regiment; a ſignal to aſſemble; a mark or 
badge of diſtinction and authority. The offi- 
cer among the foot Who carries the flag, or 


ſign. : : 
"To ENSLA'VE, v. a. to deprive of li- 


Lat.] having 


ſlave. 

ENSLA/VEMENT, /. the ſtate of a ſlave, 
Figuratively, a ſtate of mean and ſordid obe- 
dience to the violence of any paſhon or ap- 
etite. 

ENSLA'VER, ſ. one who deprives of li- 
berty. 

To ENSU'E, v. a. [enſuivre, Fr. ] to follow; 
to purſue; to practiſe for a continuance. 

ENTA'BLATURE, or ENTA'BLE- 
MENT, /. [Fr.] in Architecture, that part 
of an order of a column, which is over the 
capital, and comprehends the archirrave, frize, 
and cornice 
ENTA'IL, /. [ entaille, Fr.] in Law, a fee 
| eſtate entailed, i. e. abridged and limited to cer- 
tain conditions, at the will of the granter, or 
donor, 

To ENTA'IL +». a+ in Law, to ſettle the 
deſcent of an eitate, ſo that it cannot be be. 
queathed, at pleaſure, by a perſon who ſuc- 
ceeds to it ; to fix unalienably on any perſon 
or thing | 
To ENTA'ME, v. a. to tame; to conquer, 
or ſubdue, 
To ENTANGLE, v. a. to enſnare, or 
involve in ſomething which is nut eafily got 
Clear from, as briars; and not eaſily extri- 
ated from, as a net; to twiſt or knot in ſuch 
R perplexed manner, as cannot be eatily un- 
welled. Figuratively, to perplex or confuſe 
With difficulties; to enſnare by captious queſ- 
Bons; to diſtract with a variety of affairs, 
hich a perſon cannot eaſily free himſelt 
pom; to encreaſe the difficulties of a work 
r undertak n 
ENTA'NGLEMENT, ſ. that which in 
ves a thing in intricacies. or with ſuch 
ns as are not ealſiy got rid of; the con- 
ed fiate of thread, which requires great 


"For __ 


| berty, Figuratively, to betray to another as a| 


ENT 
patience to unravel and undo; an obſcurity, 
dificulty,or enſnaring argument,which involves 
the mind with conſuſion and perplexity. 

ENTA'NGLER, ſ. one that enſnares, or- 
involves in difficulcies and perplexities. 

Io ENT R, v. z. [entrer, Fr.] to make 
one's appearance, or go into any place. In 
Commerce, to ſet down or write any article 
in a book; to give notice at the cuſtom-houſe, 
and pay the duties for the import or export of 
any commodity ; to begin or engage in, uſed 
with on or upon. 

ENTERING, F. an avenue by which a 
perſon may go into a place; the act or motion 
by which a perſon goes into a place, 

To ENTERLA'CE, v. a. to interweave z 
to intermix, 

ENTERO'CELE, . BL and x Gr.] 
in Medicine, a rupture, wherein the inte- 
ſtines, and particularly the itium, fall into the 
groin, | 

ENTERO'LOGY, . [ &Tepoy and Agyocs 
Gr. ] a treatiſe on the bowels, or an anatomi- 
Gal deſcription of ail the internal parts, 

ENTERO'MPHALOS, fe lie and 
CuOxMo, Gr.) a diſorder wherein the inte- 
{tines having fallen out of their place occa- 
fon a tumour in the navel, 

ENTERPRISE, [ enterprize] ſ. entrepriſe, 
Fr.] an undertaking attended with hazard and 
danger. 5 8 

To ENTERPRISE, [enterprize] v. a. to 
attempt; to undertake; or to tiy to per- 
farm. . 

ENTERPRISER, Center prtxer] /. one 
who undertakes or engages himſelf in import 
ant, dangerous, and hazardous deſigns. 

To ENTERTA'IN, v. a. | entretenir, Fr.] 
to communicate improvement, or employ a 
perſon's time in agreeable diſcourſe ; to treat 
at table; to receive hoſpitably ; to retain or 
Keep a perſon as a ſervant, To reſerve or con- 
ceive, applied to the mind. To pleaſe, amuſe, 
or give pleaſure. 

ENTERTA'INER, ſ. one who keeps 
others as ſervants ; he that treats others with 
tood, or at his table ; he that amuſes, diverts, 
and communicates pleaſure. | 

ENTERTAINMENT, /. a converſation, 

wherein time is ſpent agreeably; a feaſt ; hoſ- 
pitable reception. The ſtate of being hired 
or in pay, applied to ſoldiers and ſervants. 
Amuſement, or diverſion ; a farce, a low ſpe- 
cies of comedy, or a pantomime. 
To ENI HRO'NE, v. 4. to place on a 
throne, or the ſeat of a ſovereign. Figura« 
tively, to inveſt with the dignity or authority 
of a kin 

ENTHU'SIASM, [ enth4ziazm] 


ling, yet probable manner. This is the Extbu- 
/raſm telt in poetry, oratory, muſic, painting, 
{culpture, Sc. In a Religious ſenſe, it implies 


* 


Ft 


e. 
uy, Gr. ] a tranſport of the mind, whereby ß 
it is led to imagine things in a ſublime, ſurpti - 


a tranſport of the mind, whereby it fancies = 22 


* 


3 
* , 

» a 
4 


* 


ENT 


ſelf inſpired with ſome revelation, impulſe, | 
&e. from Heaven. 
ENT HU/SLAST, ers- EG in Divi- 
nity, one who vainly imagines he 1s imme- 
diately ioſpited by God; one of a warm 
imagination, or violent paſſions; alſo one of 
an el-vated fancy, or exalted ideas. 
ENTHUSIA/STIC, or ENTHUSTA'STIT- 


CAL, [enthuzi4/tik, or enthuzidſiikal ] 4. 


ſtrongly, but vainly perſuaded of receiving 
extraordinary communications from the De- 
ity ; violent in any cauſc; of cievated fancy 
or exalted ideas. 

To EN TIL CE, v. a. to ſeduce, allure, or 
draw by blandiſhments or hopes, to ſome- 
thing bad. 

ENTUVCEMENT,, /. the act or practice of 
drawing or alluring a perſon to do ill; the 
alluring means by which a perion 1s drawn to 
commit ſomething ill. 

ENT!'CER, / one that allures to ill. 
ENTITICINCGLV, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
to charm or allure. 

ENTI RE, 3. [entier, Fr.] whole; undi- 
vided; unbroken; complete; having all its 

arts; full; firm; fixed; ſolid; unmingled; 
| toe fairhful, 

ENTVRELY, ad. wholly ; without ex- 
ception, reſerve, or abatement, 

ENTURENESS, /. the ſtate of a thing 
which has all its parts. 

To ENTUTLE v. a. e Fr.] to 
grace a perſon with a title of honour ; to 
call by a particular name ; to give a claim or 
right ; to ſuperſcribe; to make uſe of the 
name of a perſon or thing as a ſanction, To 
grant as claimed by a title. 

E/NTITY, / | entitas, low Lat | the be- 
ing, or rather actual exiſtence of any thinking 
thing; a particular collection of qualities which 
conſtitute the ſpecies or nature of a thing, 

To ENTO'MB, | entz6m | v. a. to ſhut up 
in a tomb. 

E'NUVRAILS, [has no ſingular] ,. (en- 
trailles, Fr.] the inteſtines, guts, or inward 
parts of an animal. Figuratively, the inmoſt 

rts of a cave, den, the earth, or a country, 
 E'NTRANCE, /. [| entrant, Fr.] the paſ- 
ſage or avenue by which a perſon may go 
into a place. Figuratively, the power, act, or 
Jiberty of going in; the beginning or firſt 
rudiments of a ſcience or art. Beginning, 
applied to time, 

To ENTRA/NCE, v. n. | from tranſe, Fr.) 
to reduce to ſuch a ſtate that the ſoul ſeems 
to be abſent from the body, while the latter 
has no apparent ſigns of life; to hurry away, 
or ęxelt to ſuch a pitch of exftacy as to be 
inſenſible to external objects. 

To ENTRA“P, v. a, [entraper, Fr.] to 
catch in a trap, or ſnare. Figuratively, to be- 
tray, or ſubject inſidiouſly to dangers and dif- 
faculties ; to take advantage of. 

To ENTRF/AT, ſentrect] v. a. [from 
trailer, Fr.] to ſk with humility and earneſt- 
nels ; to treat or uſe well or ill 3 to make 3; 


ENV 


petition or requeſt for a perſon in an 


manner. To entertain; to amuſe, bude 
ENTRE “AIM, [entrcety] / [in the plural 
entreat.es, nouns ending in y in the lin by 
making ies in the plural] a requeſt ny, T 
ne favour in an Combe manner, * 
ENTRY. /. | entree, Fr.] the 
which a perſon Rs into a Vip de 
going in. In Law, the taking poſſeſſion of 1 
eltate In Commerce, the act of writing 
regiſtering an article in a book, Dou / eng 
oe entering an article ry different ſides in 
ifterent accounts. A publi 
ceſſion to a place, nen oy 
To ENVE'L OP, v. a. [ enveloper, F r.] to in 
wrap ; to cover, or incloſe in a covering Fi. 
guratively, to ſurround or hide from the ſ bt, 
ENVE'LOPE, ſ. [envelope, Fr.] aun mo 
a Cover; an outward caſe of a letter, "I 
To ENVE'NOM, v. a. to mix with poi. 
wc ; ” — 25 poiſonous, 4 
NVIER, /. one who is affe ich or: 
at the inf of another, 8 uw 
EN'/VIOUS, a. infected with envy, 
ENVIOUSLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
to ſhew diſpleaſure or ill-will, on account 
of the happineſs or excellence of another, 
To ENVURON, v. a. [ environner, Fr. ] to 
ſurround ; to encompaſs. Figuratively, to 
hem in, or ſurround in an hoſtile manner; to 
incloſe; to inveſt. 
ENVIRONS, ſ. ſenvirons, Fr.] the neich- 
bourhood, or 2 _ about 6 
town or city, 
To ENU'MERATE, v. a. Nenner, Lat.] 
to reckon up, or count over ſingly and di- 
tinctly; to give a minute account of all the 
circumſtances of a thing. 
ENUMERA'TION, / [enumeratis, Lat.] 
the act of numbering, or counting over ſingly 
and diſtinctly ; a minute detail, 
| ENUNCLA'TION, J [enuiciati, Lat] A 
ſimple expreſſion, or declaration of a thiog, 
either in affirmative or negative words, with- 
out any application, called by the ſchoolmen 
the ſecond operation of the mund, which they 
enumerate thus: apprehenſion, enune:ation, 
reaſoning ; from whence it ſi:ems to be equi- 
valent to judgment, A declaration, procla* 
mation, or public atteſtation, 
ENU/NCIATIVE, 2. declarative, ex- 
preſſing either affirmatively or negatively, 
ENU/NCIATIVELY, ad. declaratively. 
E/NVOY, / [ envoye, Fr.] a perſon deputed 
to negotiate an affair vth ſome foteign 
prince or ſtate, Thoſe ſent from Britain, 
France, Spain, &c, toany petty princeor ſtate, 
go in quality of envoys, not ambaſſadors, to 
whom they are inferior in dignity, thou 
they have the ſame right to protecion, 3 
enjoy the ſame privileges with am 
except in ceremonies. aol 
To F/NVY, v. n. | envier, Fre) Of of 
the excellencies, proſperity, ot ee 1 
another; to hate another for excellence, pro” | 


ing or 


75, 


perity, or happineſs 3 to grudge, ENVY, | 


EP H EPI 


/ that pain which ariſes in theſ F/PIC, a, [epicus, Lat.] narrative, or eon- 
4.45 Wareiaz the proſperity of thoſe] liſting of 2 in . to dramatic, of 
ſpecially with whom a perſon has had a ri-|that which conſiſts in action. An Epic poem 

valſhip 3 anger and diſpleaſure at ſeeing ano- is an heroic poem, or diſcourſe delivered in 

ther poſſeſſed of any good we want, | verſe, invented with art to form the manners 
To ENWO'MB, [enwom] u. a. to con- by inſtruction, diſguiſed under the allegory of 

ceive, or bear in the womb. an important action, in a probable, entertain- 
EO/LIPILE, /. [from /Eolus,the pagan god ing, and ſurpriſing manner, 

of the winds,and pila] a hollow ball of metal, EPICEDIUM, among the Greeks and 

with a narrow pipe, which, when filled with [I atins, a poem rehearſed curing the funeral 

water, and placed over a fire, ejects vapours of ſolemnity of perſons of diſtinction. 

ſteam with a prodigious noiſe and force. E'PICURE, /. [epicureus, Lat.] a perſon 

EPACT, .. [imaxtn, Gr.] in Chronology. abandoned or given wholly to luxury, 

2 number whereby is noted the exceſs of the] EPICUREVAN, , a diſciple of Epicurus, 

common ſolar above the lunar year, and who held that pleaſure was the ſummum bo- 

thereby may be found out the age of the num, or chief good, of man. The word is 
moon every day of the year, Ke. uſed at preſent for an indolent, effeminate, 

EPAU/LE, / [Fr.] in Fortification, the |and voluptuous perſon, who only conſults his 
ſhoulder of the baſtion, or the angle made by jprivate and particular pleaſure. 

the face and flank. EPICURE/AN a. luxurious in eating and 

EPAU'LEMENT, or EPAU'/LMENT, [drinking ; contributing to luxury. 
Fr.] in Fortification, a ſidework of earth E'PICURISM, /. [See EP1CUREAN] the 

15 ily thrown up, of bags filled with ſand, ſentiments, doctrine, or tenets, of Epicurus, 
or of gabions, faſcines, &c. with earth, to|Fipuratively, luxury in eating. Voluptuouſ- 

cover the men or cannon ; likewiſe a demi. |nefs ; ſenſual enjoyments, or groſs pleaſures, 

baſtion, or little flank, placed at the point off EPICY/CLE, J. Lit and xixac, Gr.] in 

« horn or crownwork. Aſtronomy, a little circle, whoſe center is in 

EPE/NTHESIS, /. [Gr.] in Grammar, the the circumference of a greater, which, being 

interpoſition or inſertion of a letter or ſylla- carried along with it, is called its deferent, 

ble in the middle of a word; as Re/ligio, for This is aſeribed by ancient philoſophers to all 
= Keligio; Induperator for Imperator. planets, excepting the ſun. | 

E'PHA, [%] ,, a Hebrew meaſure con-“ EPICY'/CLCID, /. [ erixoxRosiFng, Gr.] 
taining fifteen ſolid inches. in Geometry, a curve generated by the revolu- 

EPHE/MERA, Cefemera ]. ĩ ngen. Gr. I ſtion of a point of the periphery of a circle along 
a fever that terminates in one day. an Nat, the convex or concave part of another circle. 
Hiſt, an inſe& which lives only a ſingle day. EPIDEMIC, or EPIDE'MICAL, a. [iz 
== in Botany, ſuch flowers as open and expand fand Ong) — that which affects a great 
qt ſun- riſe. and ſhut and wither at ſun-ſetting, number of people at the ſame time, applied 

- . ap ed to 

EPHE'MERIS, [efemeris] /. Gr. Ja jour-diſeaſes, and eſpecially the plague. 
nal, or account of daily tranſactions. In] EPIDE'RMIS, J. in Anatomp, the cuticle, 
= Aſtronomy, a table calculated to ſhew the or ſcarf- Kin. It receives its name from its 
preſent [tate of the heavens, or the places of [covering the derma, or true ſkin; is inſenſible, 
the planets at noon, and has neither veins, arteries, nor nerves. 

E Ae MERIS T, [efemeriſt] f. one whoſej E'PIGRAM, / [ epigramma, Lat] in Po- 
| knowledge of the places of the planets does not |Etry, a ſhort poem, ſuiceptible of all kinds of 
flow from his own obſervations, but is entirely ſſubjects, and ending with a lively, juſt, and 

| taken from an ephemeris; a word of reproach, unexpected thought. 

n 1 wy ornament, or EPIGRAMMA “TIC, or EPIGRAMMA 

rl * e, worn by the Jewiſh prieſts TICAL, a. [ epigrammeticus, Lat.] having the 

, y attended at the temple; it was [nature or properties of an epigram ; dealing 

. 0 from behind the neck over the two ſin, or writing, epigrams. 

3 3 ing down before, was} EPIGRA'MMATIST, /. one who writes 

— A n e 22 — — n kbay . [indi Gr.] in Medi 

. , having „J. | £770. , Gr. [in - 
hg by: __ r which hung cine, a convulſion, either Et the whole bod 
was embroi Lr ien * of the high · prieſſ ſor ſome of its parts, attended with a loſs of deut 
— 2 + wo purple, crimſon, ſand underſtanding, and returning from time 
NG EY wow — pon that part which ſto time in fits and paroxyſms. The Engliſh 
1 0 1 ders were two large |call it the falling- ſickneſs, becauſe perſons ge- 
ae 1 _ of 2 were en- nerally fall down when afflicted with it. 
croſſed the pricft' ge -q tribes ; where it EPILEPTIC, a, aſſected with an epilepſy, 
ent called The Derg 5 ſquare orna- jor the falling. ſiekneſs; con vulſed. n 
precious ſtones, on N * eee Lite Lat.Jo 
graven the name of a liven 1 0 e (p Sele pronounced after a play. 
#f the other prieſts coafiſted of linen only, gez, He ar tüte Le (4 VET» Gr. in Sur. 
ed of linen only, Igery, « ſore at the corner of the eye. 
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nmietcor, which directed the Magi to the place 
„ Where he was porn. 


_* EPVPHIYSIS, Lei. [tai@uorys Gr.] 


EPVPHANY, [epifany] /: ici ., Gr. | 
a feſtival celebrated on the twelfth day atter 
Chriſtmas, in commemoration of our Saviour's 


being manifeſted to the Gentile world by the 
appearance of a miraculous blazing ſtar, or | 


| 


EPIPHONE NLA, epifon&ma]ſ.[imifurnuay 
Gr.] in Rhetoric, a ſententious exclamation, 
frequently added after a narrative, or relation 


of any thing remarkable, containing an uſeful 1. [e791 Gr.] in Chronology, a6 


and ſpirited reg; ection on the ſubject to which it 
is {ybjoined ; ſuch is that of St, Paul,“ O the 
depth of the wiſdom and knowledge of God!“ 

Ebl'pHORA, ſepifera | [. [ir1Þ4ga, Gr.] 
2 preternatural defiaxion of the eyes. 


In Anazomy, a bony ſubſtance, or as it were 
a leſſer bone, affixed to a lirger or principal 
bone, by the intervention of a cartilage. 

EPISCOPACY, ſ. | epi/copatns, Lat. ] the 
government of the church by biſhops. 

EPI'SCOPAL, «. [ep:/copalis, Lat.] be- 
longing to, or veſted in, a biſhop. 

EPVSCOPATE, /. | epiſcopatus, Lat. ] the 
government of a biſhop ; or biſhopric. 

E/PISODE, . [ir:30w0n, Gr.] a ſeparate 
incident, ſtorv, or action, which an hiſtorian 
or poet inſerts and connects with his princi— 
pal action, to f urniſh the work with a greater 
yarie'y of cvents. 0 

EPISO/DIC, or EPISO/DICAL, g. con- 
tained io, or partaking of, the na ure of an 
epiſode ; ſwelled with vnnecelizry incidents, 
or epiſodes, which are not connected with the 
main action. . 

EPISPA/STIC, / [ #7 and Sera, Gr.] in 
Medicine, a top cal remedy, which, being ap- 
plied to the external parts of the body, at- 
tracts the humours to that part, 

EPI'STLE, /. [ep ela, Lat.] a letter, ap- 
plied generally to the letters of the antients, 
and particularly thoſe of the infpircd writers, 
Sy No. Cuſtom has made the word letter of 
more general uſe than ee; !etier being quite 
Tamniar, cp:/tle rather pedantic. Letter ap- 
pears more proper when the matter relates to 
priva'e corteſpondenes; epijile when the buſi- 
neſe is public. , 

EPUSTOLARY, a. relating, ſuitable to, 
or tranſacted by, letters. : ; 

E'PITAPH, | cpitaf ] ſ. an inſcription on 
a tomb or grave ſtone. 

EPITHALA/MIUM, / [i and Janzmos 
Gr. | a poem of compliment written on the 
marriage of a perſon. 

E'PLTHEM, J. [in;01ua, Gr.] in Phar- 
macy, a kind of fomentation, or remedy of a 
ſpiri:ucus or aromatic kind, applied external- 
ly to the regions of the heart, liver, &c. to 
ſtrengthen and comfort them, or to correct 
ſome intemperatute in thoſe parts, | 

EPITHET, /. .be, Or Y an adjective, 
denoting the quality ot the word to which i 
was joined; a title, or ſurname ; a phraſe, 


EQU 


EPI/TOME. /. [| tnirouy Gr. ; 
ment, or reduction of the fobſlance. e 
into fewer words and leſs compaſs, k 
To EPYTOMIZE, v. a. to abridge; f 
duce the ſubſtance of a book or writin on. 
cut ſhort, or curtail, 83 to 
EPI'TOMIZER,or EPI TOMISP 
who abridges a work ; the firſt worg 
molt proper. 

F/POCH, or EPO'CHA, [ #p9þ 


, I! One 
is the 


„or cpita] 
! xed point 
or period of time, from whence the ſucceeq 


ing years are numbered or counted, 

EPODE, / | tnrworg, — 5 Lyric Poet 
the third or laſt part of the dde; the . 
lyric poem being divided into ttrophe py 
(trophe, and epode. The latter was fun by 
the prieſts ſtanding ſtill before the altar 1 
this was called the end of the ſong 90 

n e 
and finiſhed the ſinging, in proceſs of timer 
m 8 3 — * ſong or ode: 

ence Horce es thoſe pieces whi : 
his odes, the ks b — 
EPOPEE, /. or, Gr.] the hi 
action, or fable, which makes - e 
an epic poem. 
E'PPING, a town of Eſſex, with two mar. 
kets, on Thurſdays for cattle, and on Fridays 
for proviſions ; and two fairs, viz, on Whit. 
Tueſday, and Oct. 13, for horſes, cows, and 
heep, which are kept in Epping-ſtreet, a ham. 
let about a mile and a half from the church, 
It is the principal place upon Epping-Forelt 
and is 17 miles N. by E. of London. 
| E'PSOM, atown in Surry, much frequent. 
ed on account of the waters; and in the ſea- 
ſon it is well ſupplied with proviſions every 
day; but it has only one fair, on Aug. ;, 
for toys. Ir lies in a pﬀfcaſent ſituation, is 
full of houſes of entertainment for thoſe that 
reſort to the wells; and on the neighbouring 
Downs are horſe- races every year, The wa 
ters have a purging quality, It is 15% miles 
S. W. by S. of London. 

E'PSW ORTH, a village in Lincolnſaire, 
eight miles S. S. W. of Burton, with one fait, 
on Sept. 9, for cattle, hemp, and flax, 

PPULA'TION, f. fepulatia, Lat.] a feal, 
or banquet, 

EPULOYTIC, a. [e Gr.) in Ne- 
dicine, applied to drying, aſtringent reme- 
dies, proper to harden, cicatrize, and incat- 
nate wounds. | 

E'QUABLE, @, [equabilis, Lat.] even; 
alike ; conliſtent with itſelf, | 

E/QUABLY, ad. uniformly ; inthe ſame 
proportion, 

EQUAL, 2. [ equalis, Lat.] reſembling, 
or like another in bulk, excellence, 0 7 
other quality, which admits 2 comparifon 
even; uniform, «nd 
undiſturbed by accidents, applicd tothe m . 
In proportion; impartial ; indifferent ufo 
he ſame terms. k ſu⸗ 
EQUAL, J, one neither inferior no- 


or exprcllivu, 


[peripr to another in any circumſtance, — 


— 9 — — — 


Unruffled by paſſion, * | 


= Xt — = Fro, my 


l 
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any quality; the 


E QU 
jence, title, or other quality; one of the ſame 
ag 


erſon like another. 


\ 


g. to make one thing or 

Nenterly, to reſemble; 
|; to anſwer z to recompenſe. 

10 b % UAlIsE, or E/QUALIZE, v. a. 


o E 8 
9 ; to be equal to, or in the ſame 


EOUALITV. /- likeneſs with reſpect to 
ſame degree of quality. 

ad. in the ſame degree with 
any other perſon or thing; alike; impartially. 

EQU A'NGULAR, a. [guns and angulus, 
Lat.] having equal angles. 

EQUANIUMITY, /. [ Lat. ] a ſtate of mind 
which is neither elatcd nor depreſſed; even- 

s of mind- 3 | 
EGA NIMOUS, a. [.equanimis, Lat.] 
even; neither elated nor dejected. 

EQUA/ TION, /. [ equatio, Lat. ] the act of 
making one thing equal 10 avother, In Al- 
gebra, an expreſſion of the ſame quantity in 
two diſſimilar but equal terms. Equations are 
likewiſe conſidered as the ultimate concluſion 
we arrive at in the ſolutions of problems, or 
the means by which we arrive at thoſe con- 
cluſions. In Aſtronomy, the reducing the 
apparent unequal times or motion of the hea- 
venly bodies to equable or mean time. . 

EQUA'TOR, /. [ equator, Lat. | a great eit- 
cle of the terreſtrial ſphere,'whoſe poles are the 
W poles of the world. 
W two equal parts, called the northern and ſouth- 
ern hemiſpheresz paſſes through the E. and 
W. points of the horizon, and at the meridian 
W is raiſed above the horizon as raany degrees as 
the complement of the latitude of any given 
place. When the ſan comes to this circle, the 
days and nights cre equal all round the globe. 

EQUATO'/RIAL, a. belonging to, taken 
at, or meaſured on, the equator, 

EQUERY, / ecurie, Fr.] in the Britiſh 
Cuſtoms, is an officer of ſtate under the maſter 
of the horſe, There are five equeries who 
ride abroad with his Majeſty ; for which pur- 
pole they give their atiendance monthly, one 
| at a time, and are allowed a table, | 

EQUE'STRIAN, a. [equeſtris, Lat.] ap- 
peering on horſeback ſkilled in borſemanſhip. 
Belonying to the ſecond rank of dignity, or 
that of knights, in ancient Rome. 

EQUIDISTANT, a.*at the ſame or an 
equal <1fance, 

EQUIFO'RMITY, / Ceguns and forma, 
Lat. | equality, or uniformuy, 

EQUILAPERAL, a. having its ſides equal. 

10 EQUILUV3RATE, V. 4, to balance 
_ tO Keep even with equal weights on 

EQUILIBRATION, . equipoiſe ; the 
art a balance even. 

AQUILVBRIUM, [. [equilibrir at, 
equipoile ; equality Pals wi jor an 
0 ifs 8 room an ny fart, 
Circle on the celeſtial A N * 


e. 
To EQUAL, V, 


EQUALLY, 


It divides the globe into| 


E AU 


e quator on the terreſtrial; to which when the 

{un comes, the days and nights are equal al 

round the globe, : 
EQUINO'/CTIAL, [| equinz3ial) a. pertain 


time of the equinoxes ; being.near the eq; 
noQial line, or ſubject to the inconventences 
of thoſe parts which lie near the equator. 


Aſtronomy, the preciſe time when the ſun en- 


former, being the 21ſt of March, is called the 
vernal equinox ; and the latter, on the 23d of 
September, the autumnal equinox. Figura- 
tively, an equal meaſure. A monſoon, or 
equinoctial wind, in Poetry. 8 ll 
EQUINU/MERANT, a. | equus, and nus 
merus, Lat, | having an equal, or the ſame 
number; conlifting of an equal number. 
To EQUIP, v. a. | eguipper, Fr. ] to furniſh 
a horſeman with furoiture for riding. Figu- 
ratively, to furniſh, accontre, or dreſs out. 
E'/QUIPAGE, .. | equ page, Fr.] furniture 
for a horſe; a carriage. A ſet of china. Tea 
eguipage.“ Atcendants or retinue. ** Think 
what an equipage thou had in air.” Pope. 
Furniture, accoutrements, © I will retort 
the ſum in equipage. Shak. 
EQUIPE/NDENCY, /. [| £qrus and-pendeo, 
Lat. freedom from any bias, applied to the 
will or mind. | | 
EQUI'PMENT, /. the act of accoutring or 
dreſſing; accoutrement or equipage, 
E'QUIPOISE, {&quipoize] f. | equus, Lat. 
and pods, Fr.] equality or evenneſs of weights 
equality of torce; that ſtate of a balance 
wherein the weights on each fide are fo equal 
that neither ſcale will deſcend, 
EQUIPO'LLENCE, /. (enn, and pollen- 
tia, Lat.] equality of force or power. 
EQUIPO'LLENT, a. | ,quipollens, Lat.] 


lignification, applied to words; ſynonymous. 
EQUIPO'NDERANCE, or EQUIPO/Ne 

DERANCY, . [guns aud pondus, Lat.] 

eq) ality of weight. 

\ EQUIPO'NDERANT, a. being of equal 

or the ſame weight, 

— FQUITABLE, a. [equitable, Fr.] juſt; 

impartial; mitigating the 7i;our of a law, ſo 

as to be conſiflent with juſtice. 


E/QUITABLY, ad. in a manner conſiſtent 
with juſtice and mercy. 


correction or abatement of the ſeverity of 
lome law; a temperament which, without be- 
ing unjuſt, abates the rigour of the law. Im- 
partiality, applied to opinions or private de- 
cerminations, Alfo, the rules of deciſion ob- 
ſerved by the Court of Chancery. 

EQUIVALENCE, or EQUI/VALENCY; 
. [gms and vales, Lat.] equality of power 
or worth. 

EQUUVALENT, a. [*g»s and valess, 
Lat. | equal in value, torce, power, impor» 


the ſame as the| 


tance, weight, or meaning. 
F 


"ae Far. 


ing to the equinox ; happening about * 


E'/QUINOX, /. [guns and nox, Lat.] in 


ters the equinoctial points Aries or Libra; the 


having equal power or force. Having the fame . 


EQUITY, . Lt, Lat.] juſtice; a 


E R A 


EQUIVALENT, /. a thing of the ſame 
weight, dignity, or value. 

EQUUFVOCAL, a. | equivocus, Lat.] of 
doubtful ſignification; having different ſenies 
or meanings; uncertain; doubtful; happen- 
ing different ways. Equivocal generation, in 
Natural Hiſtory, is the opinion of the produc- 
tion of plants without feed, or of infects or 
animals without parents; called by ſome 
ſpontaneous generation, and univerſally ex- 

loded by reaſon and experiments. 

EQUUIVOCAL, /. a word of doubtful 
meaning. : 

EQUI'VOCALLY, ad. in a doubtful or 
double ſenſe, applied to words, By ſponta 
neous, equivocal, or irregular birth ; by a ge- 
neration or production out of the common 
and ſtated order of nature, applied to natura! 
hiſtory. 

EQUPFVOCALNESS, /. the ambiguity or 
double meaning of a word. 

Too EQUI/VOCATE, v. n. | equivoquer, 
Fr.] to uſe words of a doubtful or double 
meaning with an intention to deceive or im- 

ſe on another ; to quibble. 

EQUIVOCA'TION, , | equivocatio, Lat. | 
the uſing a term or word which has a double 
ſignification, uſed generally in a bad ſenſe. 

EQUIVOCA'TOR, F. one who uſes words 
in doubtful or double meanings, in order to 
conceal the truth, and impoſe on another, 

ER, in the middle or end of words, eſpeci- 


ERN 


ing a harp in the right hand, and x bow} 
the other, with a little winged Cupid * 
by her, armed with his bows and arrows, 

E'REBUS, , called, by the poets the 
of hell, born of Chaos and Tenebrz, Jt is 
likewiſe the name of one of the infernal 
rivers. 

ERE, a. [er, Sax. eer, Belg, Engliſh 
writers unacquainted with its etymology write 
it e'cr, as if a contraction of ever, which is a 
miſtake ; before ever, it is written either ere 
or or promiſcuoully, or and er in Sax. bein 
uſed promi icuouſly] before; ſooner than. 

To ERE CT, v. 3. [erigo, Lat.] to raiſe in 
a ſtraight line; to place perpendicular to the 
horizon. In Geometry, to erect a perpend⸗- 
cular, is to raiſe a right line upon another 
ſo as they may form right angles. Figura- 
tively, to build; to exalt, or aſſume an office 
without being authorized, uſed with into, «7 
am not to erett myſelf into a judge,” Oni. 
To aſſume 2 or found a docttine; to 
raiſe from a ſtate of dejection. © Why ſhould 
not hope as much erett our thoughts as fear 
deject them? Dexb, 

ERE CT, a. [erettus, Lat.] upright, op- 

oſed to leaning, or looking downwards; 
liſted upwards; vigorons ; bold; unſhaken, 

ERE'/CTION, [ ere+ſbon] J. [ ereftio, Lat.) 
the act of raiſing, or the ſtate of a thing raiſed 
upwards ; the act of building or railing 
houſes. Eftabliſhment, Elevation, 


ally thoſe which ſignify the names of places, 
comes from wer or were, Sax. a man, and 
fignifies, when joined to common nouns, an 
agent, or, when joined to appellatives, or the 
Names of places, an inhabitant. Thus ſinger, 
from /ing and er, of wer, Sax. 4'man, denotes 
a ſinging man, Londoner, from London and 
er, of wer, Sax. a man, ſignifies a London 
man, or a native and inhabitant of London. 

ERA, .. [| era, Lat.] an account of time 
reckoned from any particular period, term, or 
epoch, See ARA. 


to pull or pluck up by the roots. 
Jy, to extirpate, or deſtroy entirely, 

FRADICA'TION, /. the act of pulling 
or plucking up by the roots; extirpation ; 
total deſtruction ; the ſtate of a thing plucked 
up by the roots. 

ERA DICAIIVE, . [from eradico, Lat.] 
in Medicine, that which expels a diſeaſe to 
the very root; that which cures radically; 

that which drives entircly away. 
To ERASE, forge} v. a. L. Fr.] to 
ſcratch out any thing written ; to expunge. 

ERA'SEMENT, [ergzement] ſ. applied 
to buildings and cities, entire deſtruction and 
demolition, Applied to writings, an entire 
blotting and ſcratching out. 

ERA*'TO, /. one of the nine Muſes that 
. preſides over love- poems: ſhe is generally re- 
preſented like a young maiden of a gay hu- 


our, crowned with myrile and roſes, 


To ERA'/DICATE, v. 3. [eradico, Lat.] 
Figurative- 


ERE'CTNESS, /. uprightneſs of poſture 
or form. 

E'REMITE, /. | eremita, Lat.] the ſame as 
Hermit, which ſee. 

E'RGOT, F. in Farriery, a fort of ſtub, 
like a piece of ſoft horn, placed behind and 
below the paſtern joint, 

ERVNGO, /. [eryngium, Lat.] a plant 
known by the name of the ſea-holly. 

ERMINE, , \ Armenius, Lat, from the 
place whence it is brought, i. e. Armenia] 
in Natural Hiſtory, an animal found in cold 
countries, which nearly reſembles the weaſel 
in ſhape ; having a white pile, and the tip of 
its tail black, and furniſhing a choice and vi" 
lvable fyr. Though this, in Heraldry, is re- 
preſented as having black ſpots, Jet u 
confidently aſſerted that the ſkin of the ani 
mal has none, and that it is ſo much an ene- 
my to the leaſt mixture of that kind, that it 
would die, if its ſkin were ſoiled ever fo little, 
In Heraldry, a white field, or fur, powde 1 
or interſperſed with black ſpots- = F 
are uſed by ſome Engliſh writers for the 7 
verſe of ermine, i. e. a black feld with . 
ſpots, ; 
E'RMINED, a. cloathed in ermine. hi 

E'RMINGTON, a village in Doves — 
with one fair, on February $ for 
cattle, 


ich ſignify 
ERNE, at the end of words which 
a repolitory or rece is derived fron 


Id- erne, Sax. @ place. To; 
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To ERO DE, v. a. [erodo, Lat, ] to canker, 

, or corrode, 
elo, fe Ceroſio, Lat.] the act of 
eating away; the ſtate of being eaten away, 
ded, 
or. ERR, V. 1. [erro, Lat.] to wander or 
move without any certain direction ; to ſtray, 
or miſs the right way. To commit an er- 


xor; to miſtake. 


ERRAND, /. [erenth, Sax.] a meſſage; 
ſomething to be done or told by a perſon ſent 


from one man to another, Uſed at preſent 
only in familiar diſcourſe. : 

ERRANT, 4. [ errans, Lat.] wandering 
without any certain direction ; roving, ram- 
bling, applied to a particular order of knights 
celebrated in romance, who went about in 
ſearch of adventures. Vile; abandoned; com- 
pletely bad. See ARRANT. 

ERRAN TRV, the condition of a wan- 
derer. The employ or profeſſion of a knight- 


ENR AT. J. [Lat.] the faults of the 
printer, inſerted generally in the end or be- 
ginning of a book by the editor. 

ERRA'TIC, a. [erraticus, Lat.] keeping 
no certain order of motion; holding no eſta- 
bliſhed courſe; irregular; changeable. 

ERRA/TICALLY, ad. without rules, or 
without any eſtabliſhed method or order, 

F'RRHINE, ſ. Ligen, Gr.] ſomething 
ſnuffed up the noſe, eauſing ſneezing. 

ERRO'NEOUS, a. | from erro, Lat.] wan- 
dering or going without any particular direc- 
tion; irregular, or leaving the right way or 
road , miſtaken, or miſtaking, 

ERRO'NEOUSLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
as to err, or miſtake, 

ERRO'NEOUSNESS, ſ. miſtake 5 want 
of conformity to truth. 

E'RROR, /. [error, Lat.] a miſtake of the 
judgment in giving aſſent to that which is not 
true; an act which implies the taking a thing 
to be what it is not; a blunder ; a roving ex- 
curſion; a wandering veyond bounds, In 
Thology, fin, In Common Law, a fault or 
overſight, either in pleading or in proceſs. 
A writ of error is that which is brought to 
remedy either of theſe faulcs, or to reverſe a 
falſe judgment, | 

„ERST, ad. [erft, Teut. ] at firſt. Formerly; 
till now, Uſed at preſent only in poetry. 

ERUBE'SCENCE, /. [erubeſcentia, Lat.] 


redneſs; bluſhing, 
To ERU'CT, v. a. Cerato, Lat.] to belch, 
or break wind upwards. 
ERUCTA/TION, . the act of breaking 
uu upwards; the wind broken from the 
omach by the mouth ; any ſudden burſt of 
wind or matter caſt upwards, 
3 ION, J. [ eruditio, Lat } learning, 
nowledge acquired from reading, eſpeci- 
15 acquired from ſtudying the 


ally that which 
ancients, SynoN. Learning implies ſimply 


that knowledge: wh 


| 
| 


ESC 


common ſtudy at ſchool ; Literature denotes 
polite learning, or an acquaintance with the 
BELL=zS LETTRES, and is rather practical; 
but Erudition ſignifies great depth of know- 
ledge, with a particular relation to that Which 
is ſpeculative, 

ERU'/GINOUS, a. [ erugineſus, Lat.] par- 
taking of the ſubſtance or qualities of copper. 

ERU'/PTION, [erapſbon ]. ſ. | eruptio, Lat.] 
the act of breaking or burſting trom any con- 
finement. A burit of combuſtible matter, or 
gunpowder. A ſudden excurſion of an enemy. 
A violent exclamation, applicd to the voice. 
A breaking out of puſtules or pimples on the 
Kin. 

ERU/PTIVE a. burſting with force, and 
violence from ay incloſure or confinement. 

ER YSI'PELAS, #e [ $cvorTreAa) Gr.] in 
Medicine, a diſorder generated by hot ſerum 
in the blood, affecting the ſuperficies of the 
kin with a ſhining pale-red or citron colour, 
withovt pulſation or circumſcribed ſwelling, 
and ſpreading from one place to another ; ge- 
nerally called St. Anthory's fire. 

ESCALA DE, /. [eſcalade, Fr.] a furious 
attack of a wall or fort, by means of ſcaling- 
ladders, without breaking ground, or carrying 
on regular works to ſecure the men. 

ESCA'LOP, , | eſcalope, Fr.] a hh whoſe 
ſhell is ſomewhat of the cockle kind, but ra- 
ther flatter, and contiderably larger, and is ir- 
regularly indented, . | 

To ESCA'LOP, v. 2a. See SCALLOP, 
which is the moſt common but the leaſt pro- 
per way of ſpelling. 

To ESCA'PE, v. a. | echapper, Fr. ] to avoid 
any inconvenience which ſurrounds a perſon ; 
to fly from; to paſs unobſerved or unnoticed, 

ESCAPE, /. an avoiding, or flight from, 
danger, purſuit, or confinement ; ſubterfuge, 
or evaſion ; a ſally, or irregular flight, or ſtart 
of paſſion or genius. Thouſand *ſcapes of 
wit.” Shak, In Law, a violent or private 
evaſion from ſome lawtul reſtraint, confine» 
ment, or cuſtody. 

ESCHALO'T, ſpron. hallt] ſ. Fr. J a 
plant having a tunicated bulbous root, hke 
that of an onion, which is increaſed after the 
ſame manner as garlick, but ſet earlier, be- 
cauſe it ſprings ſooner, and taken up as ſoon 
as the leaves begin to wither. They give a 
fine reliſh to moſt ſauces, and, though ſtrongly 
aromatic, do not make the breath ſo offenſive, 
after eating, as onions do, 


ESCHAR, [pron. kar] F. [ioxape. Gr.] 


{in Surgery, a hard cruſt or ſcab formed on the 


ſurface of the fleſh by means of a burning 
hot iron, or cauſtic medicine, or ſome ſharp 
corroſive humour within, 

ESCHARO TIC, ears] a. having the 
power to produce a ſcab by its cauſtic quality 
applied to medicines, Cavltic, X 

ESCHE/AT, [eſchet] /. | from efhevir, 
Fr.] in Law, any lands or other profits that 


ich we acquire by our] fall to a lord of the manor by foriciture, or 
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the death of his tenant, without heir gener] 
or eſpecial ; the place in which the king. «1 
other lord, has eſcheats of his tenants ; a writ 
which lies, where the tenant dies as abov: 
with ut heir general or eſpectal, againſt him 
that voſſeſſes the lands of the deceaſed, 

To ESCHEAT, (cee. v. a. in Law, to 
fall to the lord of the manor by forfeiture, or 
for want of heirs, 

ESCHE'/ATOR, [eſchec*cr] f in Law, an 
officer that takes noti.e of the eſcheats of the 
king in the county to which he belongs, and 
certifies them to the Exchequer. 

To'ESCHE'W, v. a. [eſcheoir, o'd Fr.] to 
fly, avoid, ſhun, or decline, A word aimof| 
obſolete, 

ESCORT, /. [cſcorte, Fr.] a company of 
ſoldiers, or ſhips of war, attending others, to 
keep them from falling into the hands of an 
enemy. 

To FSCO'RT, wv a. ſeſcorter, Fr. ] to guard 
or convoy by fea or land with an armed force, 
to prevent a perſon or thing from tailing into 
'the hands of an enemy. 

ESCUT, /. Fr.] a tax paid in boroughr 
and corporations towards the ſupport of the 
community, called vulgarly ſeot and lot. 

To ESCO'T, v. a. to pay a man's reckon- 
ing: to ſupport. | 

ESCRITO IR, | commonly pronounced ſcru- 
tore] ſ. [Fr.] a kind of bureau, or cheſt of 
drawers, the top of which is furniſhed with 
conveniences for writing, 

E'SCUAGE, /. in our old Cuſtoms, a kind 
of knight's ſervice, called ſervice of the ſhield, 
by which the tenant was bound to follow his 
Jord to the war at his own charge; alſo, a 
ſum of money paid to the lord in lieu of ſuch 
ſervice. 

E'SCULENT,, a. | eſculentus, Lat] eatable. 

E'SCULENTS, /. tuch plants or roots a+ 
may be caten; ſuch as beers, carrots, art1- 
chokes, leeks, onions, parinips, potatoes, &c. 

ESCU RIAL, ſ. a palace of the king of 
Spain, 21 miles N. W. of Madrid; being one 
of che largeſt and moſt beautiful in the world. 
It has 11,coo windows, 14,00 doors, 1f9cc 
pillars, 17 cloiſters or piezzas, and 22 courts ; 
with every convenience and crnament that can 
render a place agreeable in f» hot a climate; 
with an extenſive park, groves, fountains, 
Caſcades, &c. | | 

E'SDRAS, /. the name of two Apocryphal 
books, uſually bound with the Scriptures. 
They were always excluded the Jewiſh Canon, 
and are too aoſurd to be admitted as canonical 
even by the papitte themſelves. 

ESCU'TCHEON, . < [ from ſcu 
tum, Lat.] in Heraldry, the thield whereon 
coats of arms are fepreſe ted taken from 2 
ciiftom of the ancients, who were wont to have 
their ſhie!ds painted with ſome particular d: 
vice or fancy; which was a token of honour, 
me not being permitted to have them til) 
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E'SHER, a town in Surry, whoſe 
held on September 4, for horſes. 
ESPA'LIER, /. Fr.] in Gardening, row 
of trees planted round a garden, plantation 
r in hedges, for the defence of tender plants 
againſt violence and injury of wing and Weas 
ther; commonly applied to hedges of fruit. 
trees, which are trained up regularly to a tat 
tice- work of wood, formed of aſh- poles * 
ſquare long timbers of fir, &c. The "ap 
chic fly planted for eſpliers are, apples pears 
and ſometimes plums, : s 

ESPECIAL, | eſpe/hial] a. [ ſpecialis, Lat.) 
principal; chief; eminently ſerviceable in of 
lecting any end. : 

ESPE'CLALLY, [eſphially] ad. principal. 
ly: chiedy. re. 

E*PLANA'DE, ſ. [Fr.] in Fortification 
the empty ſpace between che glacis of a cs. 
del and the firſt houſes of a town, 

ESPOU'SALS, | eſpedzals] ſ. [it has ng 
ſingular : perſelia, Lat. ] the act of affiancing or 
contradting a man and woman to each other 
Figuratively, a wedding. 

ESPOU'SAL, | e/pouzal] a. uſed in, or be. 
longing to, the ceremony of betrothing, 

To ESPOU'SE, | eſprize} v. a. | £/pauſeryFr.] 
to contract in marriage, or to b*troth to anc. 
ther; to marry z to adopt or engage in a thing 
as a principal; to defend or maintain an 
opinion, cauſe, or party. 

To ESPY/', v. a. [eſpier, Fr. ] to ſee a thing 
at a diſtance ; to diſcover a thing intended to 
be concealed ; to ſee unexpectedly; to diſco- 
ver, or make diſcoveries in the character of 
a ſpy. 

ESQUIRE, pronounced ſquire] [eſcuyer, 
F.] the armour bearer or attendant upon a 
knight. A title of dignity next to that of 
knight, The title is now given to all the ſons 
of nablemen, and their heirs male for ever 
the four eſquires of the King's body; the eldeſt 
ſons of baronets, and of knights of the Path, 
and their heirs male in the right line; to thoſe 
that ſerve the king in any worſhipful employ- 
ment, &c, and to ſuch as his majeſty gives 
arms, and creates eſquires, with a collar of 53, 
of filver, who were formerly called «obite 
ſquires. The chief of ſome families enjoy this 
title by preſcription ; and thoſe that bear any 
ſuperior othce in the commonwealth, as high- 
theriff of any county; and he who is juſtice af 
the peace, together with under. barriſters, and 
graduates of the univerſity during their ref 
dence at college. 

To ESS AV, v. a. [eſayer, Fr.] to attempt, 
try, or endeavaur; to make en experiment ; to 
try the purity of metals. This latter ſenſe ib 
now confined to, and ſpelt, . Gl 

LSS Ax, [the accent is uſed on . * 
lable] { an attempt, endeavour, of 1 2 
looſe ſally of the mind; an irregular Pieces 
wherein the thoughts are ſet down 43 they 0C- 
cur to the mind, without any regard OE? 


Fair is 


they had performed ſome honourable action. 


thod, 2 ESSENCE, 
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E/'SSENCE, . ſeſſentia, Lat.] in 1 ＋ 1 
very nature of any being, whether it be exiſt. 
_ noz that which determines and conſti 
— nature of a thing, or which 1s ee 
jutely neceſſary to its being what it — 
ratively, being, or A perſon which - ye : 
| ence, In Medicine and Chemiſtry, t -iÞ 5 
properties or virtues extracted from any imple, 


reduced to a narrow compaſs, A perfume, or 


444 E/SSENCE, v.a. to ſcent with any 
e758 NES, or ESSE/NIANS, in jon 
Antiquity, one o the three ancient ſe ts 
| > ho outdid the Phari- 
among that. people, W Th 
WE ſees in their moſt rigorous obſervances. I hey 
allowed a future ſtate, but denied a reſurrec- 
non from the dead. Their way of lite was 
very ſingular: they did not marry, but adopt- 
ed the children of others, whom they bred up 
in the inſtitutions of their ſect - they deſpiſed 
W riches, and had all things in common; and 
vever changed their cloaths till they were en- 
tirely worn out. | 
SSE VII AL, [ Henſbial Qs [ eFentialis, 
at.] a property neceſſary to the conſtitution 
or cxiſtence of a thing. Important in the 
W higheſt degree, Pure; highly rectified, 
ESSUNTIAL, |[eſ&ſpial] . being or ex- 
iſtence. Nature, or conſtituent principles, A 
chief or principal point. 
ESSE/NTIALLY, [ efe#nſpially] ad. princi- 
ally, 
« F'SSEX, an Engliſh county, 44 miles in 
length, and 42 in breadth, bounded on the S, 
by the river Thames, on theW. by Hertfordſhire 
and Middleſex, on the N. by Cambridgeſhire 
and Suffolk, and on the E. by the ſez, It 
contains 34,800 houſes, 208, doo inhabitants, 
415 pariſhes, and 27 market- towns: the pro- 
ductions are corn, fiſh, fowls, cloth, ſtuffs, 
hops, oyſters, and ſaffron, which laſt is the 
beſt in the world, The rivers, beſides the 
Thames, are, the Stour, the Lee, the Coln, the 
Ws Chelmer,: the Crouch, and the Roden, The 
| Air in the inland parts is healthy, but in the 
Ws marſhes, near the ſea, produces agues, parti- 
cularly in the hundreds, It ſends $ members 
to parliament. The county-town is Chelms- 
ford, but Colcheſter is the largeſt and moſt fa- 
mous, Prov. Eſſex tiles, Kentiſh miles, Nor- 
folk wiles, many men beguiles, —For tiles EH ex 
may well vie with any county in England, it 
being wholly divided into ſmall cloſes, and not 
one common field in the whole county, Length 
of miles we know not what reaſon Kent hath 
to pretend to; for, generally ſpeaking, the far- 
1 
e law a I 
folk is greatly noted, wh 8 n ws 
ESSOIGN, or ESSO'IN, . [Fr.] in Law, 
mas allowed for the abſence of a perſon 
who is ſummoned to appear In a court of juſ.- 


tice; the perſon Who is excuſed f | 
0 
from a court of Juſtice, 888 
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To ESTA/BLISH, v. 4 [etoblir, Fr.] te 
ſettle firmly; to fix unaltersbly z to ſettle, ſix, 
or confirm in any privilege ; to make firm, or 
ratify a law; to found, build, or place in ſuch 
a manner, as not to be ſubject to tall or move. 
Syxon. To inſlitute, is to create and form 
things, having ſome relation to the author, or 
him who firſt contrived, or laid down the plan. 
To found, is to give birth to ſuch plan, To 
eſtabliſh, is to fix that plan upon a laſting baſis, 
lo endow, is to provide the neceſſaries for its 
ſubſiſtence. 

ESTA'BLISHMENT, /. ſetebliſe ment, 
Fr.] a confirmation or ratification ot ſome- 
thing already done; a ſettled form of regula- 
tion, or management of a government or fa- 
mily; a fundamental piinciple, or {ettled law 
allowance, ſalary. 

ESTA'TE, /. | etat, Fr.] formerly applies 
to the general intereſt or buſineſs of a govern- 
ment, which is now written State] condi- 
tion, circumſtance, or rank of life, with re- 
gard to proſperity, affluence, nobility, wealth, 
or their contraries ; fortune, generally applied 
to a perſon's poſſeſſions in land, rank, or 
quality. 

To ESTEE M, v. a. [æſt mo, Lat.] to ſet a 
value on a thing; to compare, or fix the value 
of a thing by compariſon ; to prize; to va» 
lue ; to regard as an object of worth and re- 
verence; to reſpect, or account. SyNoN, 
When we entertain a good opinion of a man, 
we are ſaid to regard him; when that regard 
increaſes, we call it efteem; we teſtify that een 
by weneration, and prove it by ſubmiſſion 
through re ſpect᷑. 

ES TEE M, ſ. the act of reſpect paid to a 
perſon or thing on account of real or ſuppoſed 
worth ; the value, reſpect, or reputation, of a 
perſon or thing. 

ES TEE MER, ſ. one who regards a perſon 
or thing as an object of worth, and claiming 
reſpect, 

ESTHER, F. a canonical book of the old 
Teſtament, containing the hiſtory of a Jewiſh 
virgin, dwelling with her uncle Mordecai at 
Shufhan, in the reign of Ahaſverus, one of th 
kings of Perſia. 

E'STIMABLE, a. [cfiimable, Fr.] value 
able; worthy of honour, reſpect, or eſteem. 

E'STIMABLENESS, ſ. that quality which 
renders a thing worthy of regard and reſpect. 

To E'STIMATE, v. a. ies, Lat.] to 
rate; to fix the value of a thing; to judge of 
a thing by comparing it with ſomething elſe; 
to calculate or compute. 

E'STIMATE, /. a calculation or computa- 
tion; value; the act of valuing, or valua- 
tion; the aflignment of proportion ; a judg- 
ment formed from comparing une thing with 

the aſſigning the 


another, 

proper proportion or & of 2 thing; a cal- 
culation or computation regarding value or 
number; judgment, or opinion formed on 


comparing; 


o 
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comparing; that degree of value or reſpect] 


paid a perſon or thing, which ariſes from 
conſidering their merits, 

E'STIMATIVE, à. having the power of 
making a compariſon or calculation, and 
thereby determining if ſurplus or preference 
between two or more things. 

ESTIMA'TOR, /. a perſon, who, from con- 
ſidering the nature of things, ſettles their reſpec- 
tive importance, worth, preference, or value. 

ESTI“VAL, @. | «fttvas, Lat.] belonging 
to the ſummer. 

ESTRA DE, /. [Fr.] an alcove or bed- 
room; an even or level place; a public road 
or highway. a 

To ESTRA'NGE, v. a. [eſtranger, Er. ] to 
keep at a diſtance; to withdraw; to alienate 
or divert a thing from its original vſe, To 
aliena'e, or change from kindneſs to coolneſs 
and indifference, applied to the affections. 
To withdrew ; to withhold. 

ESTRA'NGEMENT, /. diſuſe ; removal; 
the act of conſidering a thing with indiffe- 
xence or coolneſs, 

ESTRE/ATE, [efreet} /.[cxtrafum, Lat.) 
in Law, is a true copy, or duplicate, of an 
original writing or record, eſpecially fines, 
amerciaments, penalties, &c. ſet down and 
impoſed in the rolls of a court, to be levied 
by a bailiff, or other officer. 

ESTRE'/PEMENT, |. | from eftropier, Fr.] 
in Law, any waſte or ſpoil made upon lands 
by a tenant for life, to the prejudice of a per- 
ſon who has them in reverſion, 

E'STUARY, /. | e/tuarium, Lat. ] an arm of 
the ſea; the mouth of a lake or river, which 
communicates with the ſea; a frith, See 
ASCUARY. 

E'SURINE, à. | from eſurio, Lat.] corrod- 
ine; ſharp; eating. 

ETA'PE, . [Fr.] in War, the proviſions 
and forage allowed an army in their route 
through a country. 

ETC. a contraction of et cetera, Lat. im- 
plying, and ſo on; and the like; and the 
reſt ; or, and others of the ſame kind, 

To ETCH, v. a. | etizen, Teut. ] to engrave 
on copper with aqua fortis. Figuratively, to 
ſketch or draw; ſuppoſed to be uſed, by miſ- 
take, for eke. To move forwards by altering 
the direction from one ſide to another. In 
this ſenſe it is evidently miſtaken for edge. 

ETCH, /. in Huſbandry, a firſt crop, or 
a crop taken off ground which is fallow, 

ETE'RNAL, a. [ «ternus, Lat.] applied to 
the exiſtence of the Deity, without beginning 
or end; endleſs; immortal, Figuratively, 

reetual; conſtant z without intermiſhon, 

hat which has been and always will be un- 
changeably the ſame, 

ETE'RNAL, F. [eternel, Fr.] one of the 
appellations of God, impiying his neceflary 
exiſtence, or his exiſtence before all time. 

ETERNALIST, %,. one who holds that 
the world was never created, but exiſted from 
all eternity. 
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To ETERNALIZ E, v. a. t 
van immortal, or to exiſt Abo ent ts 
ETE'RNALLY, ad. without hegj,.: 
or end ; without . — 
eternity; perpetually; conſt a 
out 9 * antly 3 or vith 
ETERNIT V, ſ. [ «ternitas 
tion, without bode fe or _— * 
To ETERNUVZE, v. a, [ eterniſer, Er 
render perpetual or endleſs ; to render " 
mortal; to immortalize. 10 
E'THEL BALD had reipned 
king of Weſſex during his father's 0g i 
tinued to poſſeſs that throne after his — 
and reigned but about two years and a half 
after his father's death: no remarkable even; 
happened 1 his reign : he is handcd down 
to us as a luxurious, debauch 
died in 860. a * 
E'THELBERT, already in poſſe 
the kingdom of Kent, 2. 
mon rchy, according to Ethelwulph's will, 
His reign of about fix years is remarkable for 
nothing but the incurſions of the Danes, He 
died in 866; and was buried at Sherborn, 
E'THELRED I, ſucceeded Ethelbert in the 
kingdom of Kent, 866. In this reign the 
Danes became maſters of Northumberland and 
Eaſt- Anglia, and reſolved to pulh their con- 
queſſs further, hoping in the end to ſubdue 
all England, With this view, Ivar king of 
Denmaik turned his arms againſt Weſſex, and 
reſolved to attack Ethelred : he landed his 
2 in that country, and advanced as far a 
Reading, Ethelred marched that way with 
his army: a war hereupon enſued, and Ethel- 
red, within the ſpace of one year, fought nine 
pitched battles with the Danes, in ſome of 
which he was victorious, in others not, but 
in all gave ſignal proofs of his courage and 
conduct; but unhappily in the laſt, which 
was fought near Wittingham, he received 2 
mortal wound, of which he died in 872, in 
the 6th year of his reign. Ethelred has the 
character of a good prince. 
E/THELRED 11. ſucceeded Edward the 
Younger in 9791 he was then about 12 years 
of age. In 981 the piratical Danes landed it 
Southampton, and, in ſhort, for 10 years to- 
gether, with now and then a little intermiſ- 
lion, there was nothing to be ſecn but pluncer- 
ings, conflagrations, murders, and al the mi 
ſeries imaginable, During this time the credit 
of the monks went down a- pace; the people 
began to wonder, that they, who could do ſo 
many miracles (as they pretended) on their 
own account, could not, by their meri's © 
prayers, prevent the calamities of the nation. 
Ethelred ſhewed them no manner of reſpect, 
In 990, Dunſtan, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
died. The Danes continvally nog 
kingdom, and Ethelred always bought then 


off when his forces had been defeated. The 
laſt money he paid 


them was 30,0001. ne 
Ve, levied by way of a tax called 


eter nity ty 


Dane-geld, 
and was the firſt land-tax in Eogland. Upon - 
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cCualled in deriſion a 


E of the Danes. 


| Thetford : ſoon after he engaged Ulfketle, 


4 1005 there was a famine in England, which 
| obliged the Danes to return home for want of 


ETH 


nes ceaſed their ravages, and moſt of 
rned home; but as a great many of 
g the country, 1 8 
ſtocked with them before, 
N take upon themſelves to 
4 due over the En gliſh, who were perpe- 
tually in dread of new invaſions. They lived 
in eaſe and pleaſure, while the Engliſh were 
forced to labour and toil to ſatisf their de- 
mande. Hence they gave them the name of 
Lord Danes, and to this day, in ſome parts 
of England, a rich, idle, imperious man 1s 
Lurdane, Ethelred, hav- 
: ied Emma, ſiſter to the duke of 
3 and depending on his aſſiſtance 
when required, reſolved on a general maſſacre 
He privately ſent orders to all 
parts of the kingdom for this purpoſe, which 
were executed with ſuch fury, that in one day, 
viz, Nov. 13, 1002, all the Danes were ſlain ; 
though ſome think, that by all the Danes are 
meant only thoſe lately ſettled in England, 
and diſperſed in Wellex and Mercia. King 
Sweyn's ſiſter, who was a Chriſtian, and mar- 
ried to a noble Dane, who had been ſettled 
ſome time in England, fell among the reſt, 
Ethelred was ſo cruel as to have her behead- 
ed, after he had ordered her children to be 
killed before her face, Sweyn, king of Den- 
mark, no ſooner heard of this bloody tragedy, 
and the cruel murder of his ſiſter, but he 
ſwore he would never reſt till he had revenged 
ſo monſtrous an outrage. He therefore equip- 
ped a fleet of zoo ſail, and came not for plunder 
as before, but to deſtroy the country with fire 
and ſword, He landed in Cornwall with a 
owerful army, marched to Exeter, and, hav- 
ing put the inhabitants to the ſword, reduced 
it to aſhes. Ethelred, who was betrayed on 
all hands, Imprudently entruſted the command 
of the army with the duke of Mercia, whom 
he had formerly baniſhed, and whoſe ſon's 
eyes he had ordered to be put out; and he, 
in revenge, betrayed it to the Danes, as ſoon 
as he came in ſight of them. The following 
ſpring, Sweyn landed and burnt Norwich and 


the Da 
them retu! 
them, likin 


duke of Eaſt- Anglia, the braveſt of all Ethel- 
red's ſubjects, and eatirely defeated him. In 


ſubſiſtence; but they returned again. In 
ſhort, the Danes, in 1013, made themſelves 
maſters of the whole kingdom, and Ethelred 
returned into Normany with his whole family, 
SWeyn being now proclaimed king of England 
vichout any oppolition, he laid a moſt heay 
tax on the nation, for paying the Daniſh 
oops. He died ſuddenly in 1014. Upen 
Sweyn's death, the Danes proclaimed his ſon 
Canute king of England; but the Engliſh re. 
called Ethelred, and flocked to him from all 
mig ſo that he ſoon found himſelf at the 
ead of a numerous army. Canute on a ſud- 


| 
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that crown. In the mean time Ethelred go- 
verned as bad as ever. Canute, having ſettled 
affairs in Denmark, returned in about a year, 
and landed with a numerous army at Sand. 
wich, Edmund, the king's eldeſt ſon, and 
his brother-in-law Edric, commanded the 
army againſt him; but Edric, in a little time, 
1 declared for Canute, and carried off 
with him a conſiderable body of troops, and 
40 ſhips: after which Canute became maſter 
of ſeveral counties in Weſſex, and Edmund 
marched into the north to join Uchred, earl of 
Northumberland. Canute followed him, and 
upon his coming Uthred ſubmitted to him; 
but Canute, thinking him not to be truſted 
who changed ſides by compulſion, cauſed him 
to be put to death, Ethelred died in 1016, 
in the coth year of his age, after a moſt in- 
glorious reign of 37 years. 

E'THELWULPH,Egbert's only ſurviving 
ſon, ſucceeded his father in 838, In $40 a 
body of Danes landed on the coaſt of Weſſex. 
Ethelwulph, notwithſtanding he was averſe 
to ßighting, marched againſt them in perſon, 
but had the misfortune to be beaten. About 
this time the nation of the Picts, ſo formida- 
ble heretofore to the ſouthern Britons, were 
entircly 2 by their neighbours the 
Scots, after a long war between them. Ethel- 
wulph, wearied with the repeated incurſions 
of the Danes, delivered up to Athelſtan, his 
natural ſon, Kent, Eſſex, and Suſſex, with 
the title of King of Kent, contenting himſelf 
with the kingdom of Weſſex, and the ſove- 
reignty of all England, In 852 the Danes 
came up the Thames, with a fleet of 300 
ſhips, and pillaged London and other places; 
but Ethelwulph and Athelſtan engaged them, 
near Okely, in Surry, in which the Engliſh 
gained the day, and made ſuch a terrible 
ſlaughter of the Danes that but few eſcaped, 
The victory of Okely having delivered him 
from the fear of the Danes, he now had an 
opportunity of indulging his natural bent to 
devation ; and by the advice of Swithin, biſhop 
of Wincheſter, who had always a great aſ- 
ſeendant over him, he is ſaid to have granted 
to the church the tithes of all his dominions. 
In 855 he paid a viſit to the pope in perſon, to 
receive his ber ediction, and extended the tax 
of Peter-pence all over his dominions, till 
then levied only in Weſſex and Mercia. 
Having ftaid a year at Rome, he returned 
home through France, where he married 
Judith, daughter of Charles the Bald, not 
above 12 years old, Whilſt Ethelwulph was 
at Rome, Ethelbald cntered into a conſpiracy 
to dethrone his father, and to ſeize the king- 
dom; and made fo great a party, that Ethel. 
wulph was obliged to give up to him the kin 
dom of Weſlex, and to reft contented with that 
of Kent for himſelf, Ethelwalph lived but 


about two years aſter this. He died in $57, 
after a reign of 20 years, and was buried at 


ien embarked his troops, to allert his riglit to 


Wincheſter. He left by will his dominions = 


E VA 


EVE 


his ſecond ſon Ethelbert, after him to his third | cline by ſubterfuge; to eſcape or elude by 
ſon Ethelred, and then to Alfred his youngeſt, | phiſtry. fo 


who all in their turn ſucceeded to the crown. 

ETHER, ſ. | «ther, Lat.] a thin, ſubtile 
matter or medium, much finer and rarer than 
air, which commences from the limits of our 
atmoſphere, and potleiles the whole heavenly 
ſpace. 

ETHE'REAL, a, formed of ether, 
xatively, heavenly. | 

ETHE'REOVS, a. [ætbercut. Lat.] formed 
of ether. Figuratively, heaventy. + 

E'THIC, @. | y0;x5;, Gr.] moral; contain- 
ing precepts of morality. 

E'THICAL, 4. | ,9;x3;, Gr. ] moral; treat 
ing on morality. 

FE THICALLY, ad. after the manner of 
ethics, or mira! philoſophy, 

E'THiCS, /. [wi hout any ſingular: „xn, 
Gr] the doctrine of morality; or that p rt of 
philoſophy which treats of our duty as it con- 
cerns us, either as members of ſociety, or as 
men. 

E'THNIC, à [:8;;x3;, Gr.] heathen; pagan; 
not enlightened with the knowledge of the one 
and true God, oppoſed to Jewiſh or Chriſtian. 

E'THNICS, ſ. heathens; idolaters, oppo- 
ſed to Jews or Chriſtians. a 

ETHOLO'GICAL, a. 9, and 47g, Gr.] 
treating of morality. 

ETIOLOGY, 4 aT Gr. J an ac- 
count of the cauſe of a thing, generally ap- 
plied to diſtempers, 

ETYMOLO'GICAL, 3. relating to the 
derivation of words. 

ETYMO'LOGIST, ſ. one who fearches 
out the original, or ſhews the derivation, of 
words. 

ETYMO'LOGY, ſ. [iruu and Myos 
Gr.] that part of Grammar which treats of 
the origin and derivation of words, and there- 
by arrives at their primary or firſt fgnification; 
the derivation of a word, or the o:iginal word 
from whence another is derived; the analyſis 
of compound words into primitives, 

E'TY MON, /. | ETupe2ry Gr. | the primitive, 
er original word from whence another is derived, 

EVA/CUANT, ſ. [evacuens, Lat.] in Me- 
dicine, a reme dy proper to expel or carry off a ny 
ill, peccant, or redundant humours in the ani— 
mal body, by the proper out lets or emunCories, 

To EVA'CUATE, v. a. | evacuo, Lat. | to 
empty or clear a thing of its com ents; to throw 
out as noxious and offenſive; to void by ſtool, 
or through any of the excretory p:flages. To 
make void, or annul. To quit, or withdraw 
from a place. 

EVACUA'TION, ſ. [evacuatio, Lat.] a 
withdrawing, emiſſion, or diſcharge, which 
renders a decreaſe of men ſenſible ; abolition, 
or annulling ; the quitting of a country; a dif- 
charge procured by medicines ; the practice 0! 
emptying the body by medicines. 

To EVA'DE, v. a. [evads, Lat] to eſcape, 


Figu- 


EVAGA/TION, [. evagatis, Lat. 

ing of,or wandering ot 5 Merck cane = 
E SCENT, 6s. [evaneſcens, Las N 
niſking ; leflenin ond the MM 
the ſafes, v.20 f P"ecePtion of 
EVANGE'LICAL, a. [evangelicy; 
agreeable to the dodrines of Chriſtian; | 
contained in the goſpel, 4 a 
EVANGELISM, ſ. the act o f 
the goſpel. pd f Preacing 
EVANGELIST, ſ. a writer of th 
The word is of Greek origin, and 
one who publiſhes glad-tidings, or is t 
lenger of good news. 

To EVA'NGELIZE, v. a. ſw 
Lat.) to inſtru jn the Ng Boe fas 
anity; to convert to Chriſtianity, : 

EV A\NID, a. | evanidus, Lat.] faint ; Weak 
vaniſhing, or growing imperceptibleto the fed. 

EVA POR ABLE, a. [ from eVaporer Fr. 
eaſily diſperſed in fumes or vapours. = 

To EVA“ PORATE, v. a. | evaperer, Lat 
to exhale, drive away, or diſiipate moiguz 
into fumes, ſteam, and vapours, Figurat 
to give vent to a ſudden ſally of the mind. 

EVAPORATION, . Le voporatis, Lat, the 
aCt of flying away in fumes and vapours, In 
Philoſophy, the act of exhaling the moiſture of 
a body, or of diflipating it in fumes and u. 
pours. It differs from exbalation, becauſe tha 
is practiſed on dry, and this on moiſt thingy 
Figuratively, a vent, or diſcharge, 

EV A'SION, //. [evaſio, Lat.] a firatagen, 
artifice, or ſophiſtry, made uſe of as an excuſe, 
or a means of freeing a perſon from a 4'fliculy, 

EVA'SIVE, [evdzive] a. practiſing i- 
fices, ſophiſtry, or ſtratagems, in order toet- 
tricate from a difficulty, or avoid coming to 
the point, | 

EVA'SIVELY, ſevazively] ad. in ſuch i 
manner as to be guilty of ſophiſtry, ſubter- 
kuges, or artifice. | 

EU'CHARIST, [eitarift] [. [eyyangn 
Gr. | the act of 1 Wal e 
Divines to ſignify the thankful remembrance 
of the death of Chriſt in the Communion, ot 
Lord's Supper. 

EUCHARI'STICAL, [eutariftita[] u. cs. 
taining acts of thankſgiving ; relating tothe 
ſacrament of the Lord's Supper. 

EU/CHRASY, | eidkraſy ] I. {wxgacinGt] 
an agreeable or good mixture of qualities 2 
fluids in a human body, which denom!nates | 
healthy. 

EVE or EVEN ſ. [efen, Sax.] the late 
part or cloſe of the day; the interval betwern 
hroad light and darkneſs ; the vigil, or faſt, w. 
be obferved in the church the day befor? 
holiday. In this ſenſe eve is only uſed; 10 
the other e or eve-indifferent]y. bo 

EVEN, a. [efen, Sax. ] ſmooth ; lertl! 
capable of being divided into equal gard. 


e goſpel, 
lipnifie 
he mel. 


elude, or avoid by ertiüce or ſtratagem z to de- 


| applied to the paſſions. Ne Ty © 


„ 


terly, 


EVE 


EN, v. 4. to make the height of 
3 or the quantity of two numbers, 
the ſame, or parallel; to make level. Neu- 


to become even, or out of debt. 

EVEN, ud. [contracted in common con. 
verſation and poetry to e A or e en] a word of 
ſtrong aſſertion, implying that a thing is true 


5 in a ſenſe which is the moſt dubious ; ve- 
Y Fily 80 much as, when uſed as a diminutive, 


When uſed as an exaggeration or heightening 
hraſe, it implies a tacit compariſon, which 


| 35 leives great force to the words immediately 
* Following, In common diſcourſe, pronounced 


en, and uſed as a word of conceſſion, © 1 
L 


"I Mall Cen let it paſs,” Collier. 


EVEN-HA/NDED, à. impartial; unbi- 
ſſed. Even. handed juſtice.” Shak. 
EVENING, /. the cioſe of the day, 
EVENLY, ad. equally; uniformly ; le 


Ks velly; in an impartial manner; without ela 


11 n or dejection. 
| "E/VENNESS, J. applied to ſurface, the 


WH ate of being free from ruggedneſs; ſmooth- 


ess; levelneſs ; the ſtate of a thing when it 
Wnclincs not more on one fide than another; 
Wim partiality, or freedom from bias, Calm- 
eis, or freedom from any violent perturba- 
oon, applied to the mind. 

EVEN. SONG, /. a ſong ſung at the cloſe 
pf day; a form of worlhip performed in the 
vening. : 

= EVENT, / [eventus, Lat.] an incident, 
Wction, or any thing which happens either 


good or bad; the reſult or conſequence of 


ny action; the concluſion, or upſhot. 
F EVENTFUL, à. full of incidents; a- 
bounding with a variety of actions or incidents, 
| EVEN-TI DE, /, the time of evening. 
= EVE/NTUAL, a. happening in conſe— 
uence of any action; conſequential. 


IE EVE/NTUALLY, ad. in the event, re- 
el, or conſequence; con ſequentially. 


= EVER, ad | efre, Sax. ] at any time when 
preceded by if, Always; at all times paſt, 
nd at all times to come; to all eternity. In 


3 ny degree, When repeated, it implies a 


onger affirmation that the time or duration 
a! ching ſhall never end, or that it ſhall 


ontinue the ſame to all eternity, Followed 


WP) 2102, it implies frequently, ſucceſſively, or 
ech a ſmall pauſe. Ever and anon a ſilver 
= ſtole down,” Dryd. It is ſometimes uſed 


_ 2 cnforcement of the word preceding. As 
eon as ever he had done it;“ that is, imme- 


ly after he had done it. Ever à means 

="). ** I love thee better than &er a ſcury 
oung boy of them all,” Shak. When uſed in 
ompoſition, it implies always, or conſtantly ; 


$ evergreen ſignifies always ore 
en, Or green 
roughout the year, e 5 


E'VER-GREEN, [. | ; 
1 „J. a plant which retains 


Sag green colour through all the 


EVERLA'STING, a. 


laſting or endur- 
ig for ever, 8 


or without end; immortal. 


E VI 
Uſed to imply time paſt, as well as time ts 
come, but improperly, 

EVERLA/STING, FL, eternity; eternal 
duration, whether paſt or future. 

EVERLA'STINGLY, ad. eternally; withs 
out end. , 

EVERLA'/STINGNESS, /. eternity. 

EVER-LIVING, 3. immortal. 

EVERMO RE, ad. always; inceſſantly 
eternally. 

To EVERSE, v. a. [everto, Lat. ] to over- 
throw, ſubvert, or deſtroy. To confuſe, or 
explode, applied to argument, 

EVERSHOT, a town in Dorſetſhire, 
whoſe fair is held May 12, for bullocks and 
toys; the market is on Friday. Diſtant 132 
miles from London. 

EVERSLEV, a town in Hampſhire, whoſe 
fairs are held May 16, and Oct. 18, for cattle 
and toys. | 

E'VESHAM, a town in Worceſterſhire, 
whoſe fairs are held Candlemas-day, Feb. 2, 
firſt Monday after Eaſter, Whitſun- Monday, 
ard Sept, 24, for cattle and horſes: the mar- 
ket is on Monday. It ſends two members to 
parliament, Diſtant 944 miles from London, 

EVER, @.| efer ealc,Sax. ] each individual 
or ſingle perſon compoling any collection of 
men. Every-where; in all places; in each place. 

E'VES- DROPPER., See EAVES DROP» 
PER. 

EUGH. See YEW, 

To EVI Cr, v. a. [evinco, Lat.] in Law, 
to caſt out of a poſſeſſion, or to diſpoſſeſs by 
due courſe of law. | 

EVICTION, /. diſpoſſeſſion by a ſentence 
at law; proof, evidence, or tertain teſtimony, 

E/VIDENCE, /,. [evidence, Fr. ] the ſtats 
of being clear with reſpect to proof; undoubt- 
ed certainty; teſtimony; proof; a perſon 
|who is ſummoned to prove any point or fact. 

Uſed ſometimes in the plural without the s 
final, and ſometimes with, 

To E'VIDENCE, v. a, to prove; to diſ- 
cover, or ſhew ; to make diſcovery, 

E'VIDENT, a. plain; proved beyond 
doubt; notorious, 

EVIDENTLY, ad, in ſuch a manner ag 
to appear plain and indubitable, | 

EVIL, a. | yfel, Sax.] having bad qualities 
of any kind, Wicked, malicious, applied to 
morals, Figuratively, calamitous, or miſe- 
rable, applicd to condition or circumſtances, 
Miſchievous, deſtructive, applied to animals, 
© An evil beaſt.” | 

E'VIL, /. Natural evil is that deſect or in- 
convenience which ariſes from natural cauſes, 
without our conſent or knowledge, Moral 
evil 1s that inconvenience which ariſes from 
natural cauſes, by our own conſent or choice ; 
or that inconvenience which ariſes from the 
abuſe of our elections. Applied to a choice, 
or acting contrary to the moral or revealed 
laws of the Deity, it is termed wi:kedneſi or 
fins Applied to ating contrary to the laws of 


goverae 


. 


E UP 


government, a crime. Applied to acting con- 

trary to the mere rule of fitneſs, a fault. When 

© indulged, or frequently practiſed, it is termed 
malignity, or ma a When applied to 
the inconveniences reſulting from want of 
wealth or friends, it is termed calamity or mi- 
ſery; but when to want of health, it is called 
a diſtemper, or difeaſe. On the whole, evil is 
what is apt to produce or increaſe any pain, or 
diminiſh any pleaſure in us; or elfe to pro- 
cure us any inconvenience, or deprive us of 
any good. In Scripture, the conſequences of 
fin; an evil angel, or devil. “Deliver us 
from evil.” Prov. Of two evils the leaſt is 
to be choſen, This reaſon the philoſopher ren- 
dered, why he choſe a little wife. 

EVIL, ad. not well in whatever reſpect. 
Not virtuouſly ; not happily. Iojuriouſly; 
not kindly. 

To EVLVNCE, v. a. | evinco, Lat. ] to prove, 
make evident, or eſtabliſh by arguments. 

EVI'NCIBLE, @. capable of being prov- 
ed or eſtabliſhed by arguments. 

EVI/NCIBLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
to force aſſent or conviction. 

To EVI'RATE, v. 4. | evirs, Lat.] to de- 
prive of manhood. 

To EVIISCERATE, v. g. r to 
em bowel; to draw, or take out the entrails, 

EvVI TABLE, a. [evitgbilis, Lat.] that may 
be ſurmounted or avoided. 

EU'LOGY, /. Jes and Azyos, Gr.] a praiſe, 
commemoration, or panegyric ; a diſplay or 
diſcourſe in praiſe of the virtues of a perſon. 

EUNO/MIANS, heretics in the 4th cen- 
tury, whoſe manners and doctrines were the 
ſame with thoſe of the Arians. 

EU'NUCH, [eanuk] . [wwxo;, Gr. J a 
perſon who has been caſtrated. In Italy, 
they make great numbers of children, from 
one to three years of age, Eunuchs, every 
year, to ſupply the operas and theatres of all 
Europe with fingers, In the eaſtern parts of 
the world, they make Eunuchs to be guards 
and attendants on their women. The ſera- 
glios of the caſtern emperors are chiefly ſerved 
and guarded by Eunuchs. 

EVOCA'TION, /, {evocatio, Lat.] the ac 
of calling out. 

To EVO'LVE, v. a. [ evolvo, Lat. ] to un- 
rol; to unfold; to diſentangle. 

EVOLU'/TION, /. 2 Lat. ] the act 

of unrolling or unfolding. In Geometry, 
the opening or unfolding of a curve or circle, 
whereby the circumference gradually ap- 
proaches to a right line, In Algebra, the ex- 
traction of roots from any given power. In 
Tactics, the divers figures, turns, and mo- 
tions, made by a body of ſoldiers, either in 
ranging themſelves in form of battle, or in 
changing their form, whether by way of ex- 
erciſe, or during an engagement. 

EUPHO'NICAL, fenfonital] 4. ſounding 
agreteble; giving plcaſure by the ſound, 
ECT HONT, . [evPwre, Gr.] iu 


and generous; and, con 


E U R 


Grammar, an eaſineſs, ſmoothneſ;, and 
gance of pronunciation; an agreeahle { = 
EUPHO'/RBIUM, Leuforbium f 8 
tany, the burning thorny plant. A % 
drawn from the plant is imported fr, dun 
Canary Iſlands, and the remoter parts of Fr Us 
_ 8 — in medicine in ſinapiſmg, 
/PHRASY, [| eaufra . [eu 
in Botany, the ele Al re pref 
ſuppoſed virtue in clearing the ſight. ws 
EURO'CLYDON, /, | gypom>! 
wind which blows beds Aal Gr : 
in the Mediterranean, and is very dan — 
EU'ROPE, called by the people 5 kc 
Frankiſtan, is one of the three general h 
of our continent, and one of the four 45 
habitable world, It is bounded on the x 
by the Frozen or Icy Sea, on the $ by the 
Mediterranean, on the W, by the Weſter 
and Northern Ocean, and on the E. b 
It lies between 9. 35. W. 72. 25. E. long 
inde, and between 35 and 72 degrees Ak 
latitude, though it does not fill up all thi 
ſpace, From Cape St. Vincent to the mowh 
of the river Oby, it is near 3600 miles in 
length; and from Cape Matapatam, in tie 
Morea, to the N. Cape, in Lapland, it is 
about 2200 miles in breadth. It is much 
leſs than either Aſia or Africa, but ſurpaſſes 
them in many particulars ; and is enti 
within the temperate zone, except id 
part of Norway and Muſcovy ; ſo that there 
is neither the exceſſive heat, nor the inſup- 
portable cold, of the other parts of the con- 
tinent, It does not abound in gold and (1 
ver mines, much leſs in precious ſtones ; it 
produces neither ſugar nor ſpices ; nor does 
it nouriſh jackals, hyznas, lynxes, leopards, 
tygers, lions, rhinoceroſes, elephants, dro- 
medaries, camels, or crocodiles; but it pro- 
duces corn, wine, fruit, ſheep, oxen, horſe, 
and all other neceſſaries of life. Beſides, it 
is much more populous, and better cultivated, 
than either Aſia or Africa, It is fuller uf 
villages, towns, and cities; and the buildings 
are more ſtrong, elegant and commodiols, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, than in the two formet, 
The inhabitants are all whites, and, for the 


| 


* 
A 


moſt part, much better made than the Aff. 
cans, or even the Aſiatics. With regard to hor 
arts and ſciences, there is no manner of com- layi 


pariſon; nor yet in trade, navigation,and wit, 
They are more civilized, prudent, ſocia 
ently, are 8 


0 
ſavage nor cruel, leſs fourred on by tt 
miſtaken principles of religion: whereas a 
Aſia and Africa there are people who male 
robbery a profeſſion, and live by füge 
merebants and others. With reſpedt bs 
diviſion of Europe, it contains, Norv 
Sweden, Denmark, Great-Britain w_ 
land, Mvſcovy, France, Germany, 70 we 
Spain, Italy, Portugal, Hungary, %! \ ſmall 
and Turkey in Europe, belides fevers 


iſlands in the Meditcrrancan and 4 12 
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mperors ; namely, of Ger- 
Muſcovy my Turkey, which laſt is 
= ont odor called the Grand Seignior, The 
Pose 4 eccleſiaſtical prince, and yet has 
e | territories under his dominion, The 
3 _—_—_ are thoſe of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Y 4 Spain, Portugal, Poland, Pruſſia, 
F223 Denmark, Sweden, Sardinia, Hungary, and 
Nie Two Sicilies. Beſides, there is an Arch- 
oke of Auſtria, and a Great Duke of Tuſ- 
There are four conſiderable republics; 
835 — Venice, the ſtates of Holland, the 
5 diss Cantons, and the republic of Genoa, 
pet here are four leſs, viz. of Geneva, Lucca, 
Wc. .-Marino, and Raguſa. The languages 
WE... the Latin, of which the Italian, French, 
. * Spaniſh, are —_— j = 22 
2 which proceed thote o ermany, 
» Flanders, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, and 
WWE ngland ; the Sclavonian, which reigns 
WLthough in diſguiſe) in Poland, Muſcovy, 
ohemia, and a great part of Turkey in Eu- 
7a ope; the Celtic, of which there are dialects 
BE. Wales, the Highlands of Scotland, Ireland, 
WEBretagne in France, and Lapland. Beſides 
I heſe, there are the Greek, and ſeveral others. 
ye principal rivers are, the Danube and the 
bine, in Germany; the Wolga and Dwina, 
the Ruſſian empire; the Loire, in France; 
nd the Severn and Thames, in England. 
he chief lakes are thoſe of Conſtance, in 
WGermany ; of Geneva and Guarda, in Italy; 
e Wener, in Sweden; and of Ladoga and 
WO ncga, in Ruſſia, The chief mountains are, 
e Pyrencan, in Spain; the Alps, in Italy; 
be Doffrin hills, in Sweden; the Crapach 
ils, in Hungary; and ſome of the mountains 
an Wales. The religions of Europe are the 
ewiſh; and the Chiſtian, divided into the 
Preek, Romiſh. and Proteſtant churches; as 
alſo the Mahometan, 
EUROPEAN, a. f Europeus, Lat.] ſome 
= odcrns accent it on 15 — Per No but 
Wc authority of all the great poets is againſt 
em) belonging to, or a native of, Europe. 
| gba J Lat.] the eaſt wind. 
URYTHMY, / eue, Gr.] harmo- 
y — _ — 2 : N 
RPE, one of the nine Muſes. to 
hom the invention of the mathematics, and 
laying upon the pipe, is aſcribed, 
rn ASY, / [ev0aracia, Gr. ] eaſy 
EUTY'CHTANS, in Church Hiſtory, he- 
etics in the fifth century, who Bae ace the 
errors of the monk Eutyches, maintainin 
| at there was only one nature in Jeſus Chriſt, 
The divine nature, according to them, had 
n up the hum an, that the 
What ſeſus Ch e diſtinguiſhed ; inſomuch 
riſt was merely God, and had 


othing of humanit 
 EVU'LSION V but the appearance. 


lucking off, 
EWE ſ. ſeow 
ELI f 


were are three E 


— _— kd > A. Ad _ — —_— — _—_— N 
—_— — 


Sax. ] a female ſheep. 


J [evaiſio, Lat. ] the act of 
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on Thurſdays and two fairs, on May 12, and 
October 29, for horſes, bullocks, ſneep, and 
toys. It is 10 miles N. E. by N. of Darking, 
and 14 S. E. by S. of London. 

E WER, /. [from eau, Fr.] a veſſel in 
which water is brought for waſhing the hands, 

EW'HURST, a village in Suſlex, with one 
fair, on July 25, for cattle and pedlars ware, 

EX, a Latin prepoſition, often prefixed to 
compound words, ſometimes ſignifying, as in 
the original, out, as to exhauſt, to draw. out? 
ſometimes it only enforces the meaning of the 
word to which it is joined, and ſometimes 
produces a ſmall alteration in the ſenſe. 

To EXACE'RBATE, v. a. [exacerbo, 
Lat.] to make rougher; to exaſperate ; te 
heighten any diſagreeable quality, 

EXACERBA'TION, /. increaſe of malig- 
nity, or any bad quality, In Medicine, the 
height of a diſeaſe; a paroxyſm, 

EXA'CT, (the ex in this word and its de. 
rivatives is commonly pronounced like egzz 
as, egzact, egzabſbion, &c.] a. [exactus, Lat.] 
without the leaſt deviation from any rule or 
ſtandard ; accurate; honeſt ; punctual. 

To EXA'CT, v. a. [exigo, Lat. ] to require 
or demand with rigour and authority ; to de- 
mand as due; to enjoin or inſiſt upon. Neu- 
terly, to require more than is the worth of a 
thing in ſales; to require more than is due in 
debts or contracts; to be guilty of extortion, 

EXA/CTER, /. one that claims more than 
his due; or demands his due with outrage 
and rigour, | 

EXA/CTION, F. the act of making a de- 
mand with authority; the demanding more 
than is due, or more than a thing is worth 
extortion; a toll; a heavy tax, 

EXA/CTLY, ad. with accuracy; per- 
fectly; with great nicety. 

EXA'CTNESS, /. a ſtrift conformity to a 
rule or ſtandard; a conduct regulated with 
the greateſt ſtrictneſs according to ſome rule, 

To EXA'GGERATE, v. 4. [exaggero, 
Lat, | to heighten by deſcription ; to repreſent 
the good or ill qualities of a thing to ba 
greater than they really are, 

EXAGGERA'TION, ſ. the act of heap- 
ing together. A repreſentation wherein the 
good or ill qualities of a thing or perſon 
are deſcribed to be greater than they "oy 
are. | 
To EXA'GITATE, v. a. [exagito, Lat.] 


to put in motion, 
| To EXA'LT, [exa#1t] v. a. [exalter, Fr.] 


| 


g to raiſe on high, Figuratively, to prefer, or 


raiſe to power, wealth, or dignity; to elate 
with joy or confidence; to magnify with praiſe, 
To raiſe or make louder, applied to the voice. 
ln Chemiſtry, to ſublime, refine, or heighten 
the qualities of a thing by fire, 
EXALTA'TION, [exaultsſbon] ſ. the act 
of raiſing on high; preferment or ad vance- 
ment; a ſtate of grandeur or dignity. In 


town in Surry, with a market 


Aſtrology, a dignity which a planet is 12 
e 20. 
diac, 


to acquire in certain parts or ſigus of 


EXC 
Mac, which is imagined to give it an extraor- 
dinary power or influence. 

EXA/MEN, /. [Lat.] an exact and careful 
ſearch or enquiry, in order to diſcover the 
truth or falſhood of a thing, 

EXA'MINATE, /. [examinatus, Lat.] an 
evidence or perſon examined upon a trial. 

EXA'MINATION, /. | examinatio, Lat. ] a 
ſearch into the truth of any fact, or the vera- 
city of any evidence, by queſtions; an accu- 
rate, nice, and ſcrupulous enquiry after truth, 

EXAMINA'TOR, /. [Lat.] an examiner, 

To EXA'MINE, vv. a, | examino, Lat. | to 
try a perſon ſuſpeted of any crime by que- 
ſtions; to aſk a witneſs queſtions on a trial ; 
to make inquiry into; to try by experiment, 
obſervation, or the deductions of reaſon, 

EXAMINER / one who ſearches into the 
veracity of an evidence, by propoſing ſuch que- 
ſtions as ſhall be ſuitable to that purpoſe. 

EXA'MPLE, /. [| exemplum, Lat. | any thing 
propoſed to be copied or imitated ; a precedent, 
or ſomething of the ſame Kind which has hap- 
pened before; a rule of conduct or action 
worthy of the imitation of others; a perſon 
fit to be propoſed as a pattern for others to 
imitate ; a perſon puniſhed for the admonition 
of others, or to deter them from being guiity 
of the ſame crimes ; an iaſtance, or ſomething 
produced as an illuſtration or confirmation of 
what has been aſſerted, or wherein a rule is 
explained by an application. 

EXA/NGUIOUS, a. | exanguis, Lat | bav- 
ing no blood; having only animal juices, in 
oppoſition to ſanguinecus. 

EX ANIMAIE, a. [exanimatus, Lat. | de- 
prived of life. Figuratively, fpiritleſs ; dejected 
almoſt reduced to death's door. 

EXANIMA'TIGN, /. death; or depriva- 
tion of life. 


EXC 


out, or cutting any ſurface into hollow. 
hollow, or cavity. 10 
To EXCEED, v. a. ſexcedo 
beyond any limit, mos or mt * $0 
cel or ſurpaſs another in any quality, Neute Ne 
to go too far; to be guilty of exceſs; to "I 
yond the bounds of fitneſs or duty; to fi 2 
in quality or quantity, pa 
EXCEE/DING, part. or à. ſu 
going beyond in F Nr 1 
other quality. Sometimes uſed adverhial] i 
a very great or remarkable degree, NY 
To EXCEL, v. a. [excello, Lat.] to ſurpaſ 
another. SYNoON. To excel, ſuppoſes x wk 
riſon; is being ſuperior to all of the like kind 
excludes equals, and is applied to all forty d 
objects. To be excellent, is being in the ki het 
degree without any ſort of compariſon; 1 * 
mits of equals, and agrees beſt with ths if 
taſte. Thus we ſay that Titian excelled in do. 
louring; Michael Angelo, in deſign; and thy 
Garrick was an excellent actor. 
EXCELLENCE, or F'/XCELLENCY ſ 
[ erce/lentia, Lat.] the poſſeſſing any good * 
lity to a greater degree than av other on a con. 
pariſon; purity 3 goodneſs ; a title of hond 
{uſually given to generals in an army, ambaſſ. 
ders, and governors, Sy NON. Notwithftand. 
ing theſe words are evidently the ſame, er. 
lence being no other than excellen cy contratted 
or the redundant ſyllable, generally in ol 
writings, taken away; yet cuſtom ſeems to hut 
applied excellency to expreſs the title of a g;. 
vernor, or that of an ambaſſador from one 
prince to another: whereas by excellence is un 
derftood the ſtate of abounding in good quality, 
EXCELLENT, a. | excellens, Lat.] poſt. 
fed of great talents or virtues ; eminent, a 
ſuperior to others in good qualities, 
EXCELLENTLY, 3. very well. To a 


| 


EXANTHE'MATA, /. Gr.] in Medicine, 


efloreſcences, or breakings out of the ſkin. 


EXANTHE/MATOUS, a. in Medicine, | 


puſtulous; eruptive ; etfloreſcent; diſcolour- 
ing, or forming puſtules on, the ikin. 

EXARTICULA'TICN, ſ. [exarticulatio, 
Lat. ] the diſlocation of a joint, the putting a 
bone out of joint. 

To EXA'SPERATTY, v. 4. [ex pero, Lat. | 
to provoke a perſon to anger by ſome dilagree- 
able or offenſive a ion; to heighten or aggra- 
vate a difference ; to heighten or increaſe the 
inflammation of a wound or diſorder, 

EXASPERA'TER, f. one who heightens 
or increaſes the anger of a perſon, 

EXASPERA'TLON, /. a repreſentation 
of a thiag in ſuch a light as to accaſion great 
offence and provocation. A provocation or 
offence which excites a perſon to violent anger 
or rage, 

To EXCA/RNATE, v. a. gm ex and 
cara, carn't, Lat. | to ſtrip off fle 

To E'XCAVATE, v. a. | excavo, Lat. ] to 
hollow. 


EXCAVATION, / the a& of ſcooping 


2 


eminent or remarkable degree, applied boch ty 
| good and bad qualities. 

To EXCEPT, v. a. [excipio, Lat.] to lee 
out; to mention as not included, Neuterly 
to object to. 

EXCEPT, prep. excluding; not including 
Unlets. 

EXCE'PTING, - prepoſ. not including or 
taking a thing into an account, An improper 
word, 

EXCE/PTION, ſ. [exceptio, Lat.] the te 
cluſion from, or not including a perſon 0 
thing in, a precept, poſition, or general {a 
Objection 3 cavil. A diſlike, or offence. 

EXCE/PTIONABLE, 4. liable to ole 
tion. | 1 
EXCE/PTIOUS, Cal e a, fond 
making objeRions z peeviſh; y offended 


EXCE/PTIVE, 4. including an exception, in 
EXC+k/PTLESS, 4, without except! ec 
tal; u day 


without raiſing any objection; gene 


verſal. 2 
EXCE/PTOR, / one who raiſes dl 
tions, or makes exceptions 


| EXCE'RPTION, þþ [excerpts Lat 
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act of gleaning or ſelecting; the thing ſe- 


d. 
2 [exceſſus Lat.] that which is 
be ond the bounds of moderation, or thoſe li- 
aſt in which virtue conſiſts. A relative term, 
implying the quantity or degree which one 
thing or quality has more thin another. Ap- 

lied to paſhon, a height or violence beyond 
* hounds of reaſon. Intemperance, or too 
great an indulgence in meat or drink. 

EXCE'SSIVE, a. [exceſſif, Fr.] beyond any 
limits or common ſtandard, with reſpe& to 
quantity, quality. or bulk; vehement, or be- 


yoad the juſt bounds or meaſures preſcribed by 


11. . 
RY OE'SSIVELY, ad. in a great or im- 
ate degree. 

N of ANGER, v. 4. [ exchanger, Fr. 
to change or give one thing for another; to give 
and take reciprocally. In Commerce, to give 
money for a bill, or to ſettle the exchange with 
ifferent countries, 
EXCHANGE, ſ. the act of giving and 
receiving one thing for another, In Com- 
merce, the fixing of the actual momentary 

value of money between different countries; 
Wt he thing given or received in lieu of another; 
oe k place where merchants meet to negotiate 
WW cir affairs. A bill of exchange is that which 
_ drawn by a perſon in one kingdom on one 
ending in another, for ſuch a ſum there as is 
equivalent to a ſum paid or eſtimated here. 
" EXCHA/NGER, /, a perſon who remits 
oney to foreign parts, or practiſes exchange, 
EXCHE'/QUER, | excheter| /. [eſchegquier, 
orman Fr.] in the Britiſh Juriſprudence, is an 
antient court of record, in which all cauſes 
oncerning the revenues and rights of the'crown 
eie heard and determined, and where the re- 
eeaues are received. It took its name from the 
olour of the cloth that covered the tables of 
oe court, which was party-coloured or che- 
quered, This court is ſaid to have been erected 
by William the Conqueror, its model being ta- 
Ken f.om a like court eftabliſhed in Normandy 
Jong betore that time. Antiently its authority 

as lo great, that it was held in the king's pa- 
lace, and the acts thereof were not to be exa- 
ined or controlled in any other of the king's 
ourts ; but at preſent, it is the laſt of the four 
ourts at Wettminſter, | 
EXCI'SE, [exſize] /. { occijs, Belg. ] a certain 
buty or 1mpolt charged upon liquors, as beer, 
le, cyder, &c. alſo, on ſeveral other com- 
odities, within the kingdom of Great Bri- 
ain; and is one of the moſt conſiderable 
ranches of the king's revenue, It was for- 
4 erly farmed out, but is now managed for the 
King by commiflioners in both kingdoms, who 
peceive the whole product of the exciſe, and 
pay it into the Exchequer. In England theſe 
| pmmiioners are nine, each of whom has a 
= ay per ann, This duty was firſt 
d ing Charles II. in 1660, for his 


EEE 
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continued by ſeveral parliaments ſince, and 
extended to Scotland, 

To EXCI'SE, [exſize] v. a, to levy a tax 
on a perſon or thing, 

EXCI'SEMAN, ſexſizem n] ſ. an officer 
who is employed in the inſpection of goods 
which are exciſeable, and in collecting the 
ſums they are rated at. 

EXCISION, ſ. [exciſſo, Lat.] the act of 
cutting off, or entirely deſtroying a nation, or 
the inhabitants of ſome place. 5 

EXCITA'TION, /. [from excito, Lat. ] the 
act of putting into motion; the act of rouſing 
or awakening. | 

To EXCITE, v. a. [ excite, Lat.] to rouſe 
from a ſtate of inactivity and indolence to one 
of action; or from a ſtate of dejection and 
deſpair to one of courage and vigour ; to put 
into motion; to awaken; to rouſe. 

EXCITEMENT, ſ. the motion by which 
a perſon is rouſed from a ttate of indolent in- 
activity to one of vigorous aQtion, 

EXCI'TER, ſ. one who ſtirs up to action; 
the cauſe by which any dormant virtue is put 
in action, or any thing is put into motion. 

To EXCLA/IM, v. u. [ excl mo, Lat. ] to ery 
out with vehemence and an exal ed voice, ſome- 
times occaſioned by ſudden grief, or exceſſive 


pain; to ſpeak againſt, decry, or reproach with 
outrage. | 


EXCLAIMER, /. one that makes uſe of 
frequent exclamatious: one that runs down, 
raiſes objections, and rails againſt a perſon or 
thing with vehemence or paſſion. 

EXCLAMA'TION, q. { exclamatio, Lat. ] a 
veliement outcry ; a railing, or outrageous . 
reproach of a perſon or thing; an emphatical 
utterance. In Printing and Grammar, a point 
placed after an exclam tion, and marked thus (J. 

EXCLA'MATORY, a. practiſing, or con- 
fiſting of, exclamations. | | 

To EXCLU'DE, v. . | excl:de,Lat.} to ſhut 
out, or hinder from entrance; to debar of any 
privilege , or hinder a perſon from partaking 
with another; to except to any doctrine; to 
deny aperſon a right or enjoyment in any grant. 

EXCLU“SION, / the act of ſhutting out, 
or denying admiſſion; rejection, or not ad- 
mitting a principle; an exception. In Natu- 
ral Hiſtory, the hatching or letting the young 
out of the egg. 


EXCLUSIVE. [eclizive] a: having the 
power to deny or hinder entrance or ad- 
miſſion; debarring from the enjoyment of a 
right, privilege, or grant; not taking into an 
account, computation, or calculation; except- 
ing. TR 

To EXCO'GITATE, v. a. [ excrgitsy Lat. 
to find out or diſcover by thought, or intenſe 
thinking ; to invent. 

To EXCOMMU'NICATE, v a. [excom- 
munico, low Lat. | to exclude or debar a perſo 1 
from having any fellowſhip with a viſile 
church, or at leaſt from partaking of the ſac"a- 


le, in England and Wales, and has been 


ment of the Lord's Supper. 
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A FExcouuUνν NIA TION, J. an eccleſi- 
aſtical penalty or cenſure, whereby perſons 
who are guilty of any notorious crime or of- 
fence are ſeparated from the communion of 
the church, and deprived of all ſpiritual ad- 
vantages. In the antient Chriſtian church, 
the power of Excommunication was lodged in 
the hands of the clergy, who diſtinguiſhed it 
into the greater and leſſer. The leſſer con- 
ſiſted in excluding perſons from the participa- 
tion of the euchariſt, and the prayers of the 
faithful; but they were not expelled the church. 
The greater Excommunicatian conlifted in abfo- 
| Jute and entire excluſion from the church, and 
the participation of all its rights; notice of 
which was given by circular letters to the moſt 
eminent churches all over the world, that they 
might all confirm this act of diſcipline, by re- 
fuſing to admit the delinquent to their com- 
amunion. The conſequences were very terrible, 
The perſon ſo excommunicated was avoided 
in all civil commerce and outward converſa- 
tion. No one wastoreceivehim into his houſe, 
nor eat at the ſame table with him ; and when 
dead, he was denied the folemn rites of bu- 
rial, The papal Excommunications have been 
famous, or rather infamous, throughout the 
world. In former ages, theſe fulminations 
were terrible thing: ; but at preſent they are 
formidable to none but a few petty ſtates of 
Italy. The cauſes of Exconmunication with us 
are, contempt of the biſhop's court, hereſy, 
neglect of public worſhip and the tacraments, 
incontinency, adultery, imony, &c. It is 
publiſhed in the church; and if the offender 
does not ſubmit in forty days, the civil ma- 
giſtrate interpoſes, and the excommunicated 
perſon is impriſoned till he ſubmits and ob- 
tains abſolution. Excommunication difables a 
perſon from doing any judicial act, as ſuing 
in an action at law, being a witnefs, &c. 


1 


corium, Lat.] to fav, or (trip off the ſkin. 

EXCORIA'TIGN, /. loſs of ſkin; the act 
of flaying, or ſtripping oif the ſkin. 

EXCORTICA/TION, /. | from ex and cor- 
tex, Lat.] in Botany, the pulling or peeling 
off the bark of trees. 

E'XCREMENT, F/. ſercrementum, Lat. | 
that which is diſcharged at the natural pat- 
ſage of the body. | 
' EXCREMENNTAL, g. that which is of 
the nature of, or voided as, excrement, 

EXCREMENTVTIOUS, | exkrementiſhi- 
845] 4. containing excrement, | 

EXCRESCENCE, or EXCRE/SCENCY, 
from excreſis. Lat. ] a ſupetfluous part grow- 
ing out of ad other, contrary tothe original form 
of athing,or the common production of nature. 
In Surgery. (rperfluovs and luxuriant ficſh 
growing on the parts of bodies of anima!«. 

EXCRE'SCENT, æ. [| excreſcens, Lat.] ſa- 
perfluouily or luxuriouſly growing out of a 
th ing 

EXCRE'/TION, . e xcretio, Lat.] in Medi- 


a walk or journey agreeable to the perſon who 


| . * 
remove blame, and vindicate a perſon's cons 


Te 'EXCO'RIATE, v. 2. [from ex and 


ö 
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erementitious humours from the alin 
blood, and expelling or ejecti *. 
the body. g Wan fron 
EXCRE/TIVE, a. | excretus, Lat.] hay 
the power of ſeparating ot ejecting excre avin 
or excrementitious humours from the r 
E/XCRETORY, a. in Anatomy, 4 0. 
applied to certain little dudts or veſſels, 4.6" 
ed for the reception of a fluid, ſecreted in ug 
tain glandules, and other viſcera, for th * 
cretion of it in the appropriated place © ex. 
To EXCRU'CIATE, [exkrifiote] | 
[excrucio, Lat.] to torture, or tormen t. 
To EX CUC PAT E, v. a. [ex and cy] 
Lat.) to clear from any accuſation, or 10 
a charge of a crime or fault. 3 
EXCURSION, / [excurſia, Lat ] an & 
tempt to leave a ſettled path; a ramble: - 
expedition into diſtant parts; a progreſ; be 
yond the common limits and boundaries, n. 
plied to the mind, a digreflion, or depaure 
from the ſubjet a perſon is treating of, 
SYNON. Excurſion ſuppoſes a pleaſurable. 
pedition to ſome diſtant place, determined on 
ſome time before. Ramble implies an irreoy- 
lar roving in places unihought of till (be 
time we arrive there. By jaunt is underſtood 


takes it, but held in contempt by others, or 
conſidered as an act of levity. 
EXCU'RSIVE, 3. ramblin 
or deviating, 
EXCU'/SABLE, (extizable] a, that for 
which any apology may be made and admitted, 
EXCU'SABLENESS, [extizablenefs] |, 
the quality which renders a thing a fit objet 
of being pardoned, 
EXCU/SALORY, [cxiuzatory] c. pleads 
ing in excuſe; aſfigning a motive which ma 


g wandering 


duct. | 
To EXCU'SE, [extuze] v. a, fexciſo, La. 
to leſſen guilt, by afli2ning ſome circumfance | 
«hich may render the commiſſion ot a fault 
ie's blameable; to diſcharge a perſon from 
duty or obligation ; to paſs by without blame; 
to make an apology, defence, or vindication 
in order to wipe off any aſperſion, or clear from 
any imputation. SYNON. - We make erat 
for an apparent fault, or light offence, We 
aſk pardon for a real fault, or when the df. 
fence is greater, We implore forgiveneſs of 
our ſins, The firſt is an apolopy in orderto 
juſtify ourſelves; the ſecond is a mark of1 
zoo0d difpolition, and is done with hopes 0 
extenvation ; the laſt, to avert the vengeance 
of God, and declares repentance. | 

EXCU'SE, /. an apology or plea offered i 
a perſon's vindication; a reaſon or motive 
lig nod to juſtify from accuſation or guilt 

E X CU/SELESS,. [exkizeleſs] a. Wi 
any motive or reaſon to free from blame c 
puniſhment. 

EXCU'SER, [extizer] /- 
for, or one who forgives Of pe 


one who pleads 


«ac, tha act of ſeparating excrements and ex- 
* 


| faults of another. 


ſes by, the 
_ 


E X E 
Jexciſſis, Lat.] in Law, 


erſon's property. 
Fexcuſfio, Lat. | the act of 


To EXCU'SS, V. Qs 
ſeize and detain a 
© EXCU'SSION, /: 


ſeizing» CRABLE, 0. [Lat.] fo deteſtable; 


oy | deſerve to be 
abominable, or wicked, as 1 7 crv 


iouratively, very 

1 — ſuch a 2 to 

4 * o ] X * 
deſerve to be accurſed, 2 y, af * 


| io a very bad manner; 
my EX ECR ATE. V. a. [ execro, 1p" Bag 
curſe as an object containing the moſt abo- 


deteſtable, and wicked qualities, 
— to deteſt; to abominate. 

EXECRA TON. J. a curſe; an impreca- 
* . or wiſhing ſome evil to a perſon or thing. 
To EXECUTE, v. 0. [ exequor, Lat.] to 
diſcharge or perform a commiſſion or duty; 
to put a law, or any thing planned, in prac- 
tice; to put to death, according to the 
ſentence of the law. 


E/XECUTER, f. he that performs any 
thing planned; he that executes a ceſign ; a 


perſon who inflicts the puniſhment ſentenced 
by the law. 

EXECU/TION, /. the performance or 
practice of a thing 3 action. In Law, the laſt 
act in cauſes of debt, wherein power is giver 
to the plaintiff to ſeize the defendant's goods 
and body; death inflicted by law; death ; 


| ſlaugliter, 


EXECU!TIONER, [exekifborer] ſ. he 
that pu's in act; he that inf. As puniſhment 


on an offender; the perſon or inſtrument by 
which apy thing is performed. : | 
EXE/CUTIVE, a. having the quality of 
executing or performing, Active, or putting 
into execution, oppoſed-to del.verative or legi- 
ſlative. L 
EXECUTOR, /. a perſon who is vomi— 
nated by a teſtaior to perform the articles 
| contained in his will. 
EXF'CUTORSHIP, / the office of a per- 
ſon appointed executor by a teſtator. 
EXE'CUTRIX. / a woman intruſted with 
the performance of the will of a teſtator. 
EXE'GESIS, / Li nin. Gr.] a word uſed 
as an explication of another: Thus, in the 
words * Abba, Father,” uſed in ſcripture, the 
| word father is the exrgeſis, or explanation of 
| the Syric word abba. Likewiſe a comment to 
explaln any book, or author's writings.” 
EXEGE TICAL, a. [i&nyyTix%, Gr.] ex- 
plairing ; by way of explanation. 
EXE'MPLAB., /. [Lat.] a model, pattern, 
or original, to be imitated. 
 EXE'MPLARINESS, /. the ſtate of being 
Propoled as a pattern, and worthy of imita- 
tion, 
{ EXEMPLARY, a. worthy of being pro- 
| Poſcd as a pattern for the imitation of others, 
| 3pplicd both to perſons and things, Such as 
| may deter and give warning to others, applied 
do puniſhments, Remarkable, 


EXE 


ample. In Law, the giving a copy or dranght 
of an oripinal record, | 

To EXE'MPLIFY, v. . [exemplum andfiog 
Lot.] to iljuſtrate, or enforce, by an example 
or inſtance. In Law, to tranſcribe or copy. 

To EXEMPT, v. a. [exemptus, Le 6 
free from any obligation or duty; to privilege, 

EXEMPT, a. freed from ſervice, office, 
obligation, duty, or tex, by privilege; not 
liable 10. 

EXE/MPTION, / [exemptio, Lat.] free- 
dom from any ſervice, obligation, tax, bur- 
thenſome employment, or law, Thus, barons 
and peers of the realm are, on account of 
their dignity, exempted from being ſworn 
vpon inqueſts; and knights, clergymen, ard 
others, trom appearing at the ſheriff's court. 
Perſons of 70 years of age, apothecaries, &c. 
are alſo by law exempted from ſerving on 
juries z and juſtices of the peace, attornies, 
&c. from pariſh-offices, 

EXE/QUIAL, a. | from exeguieæ, Lat.] be- 
longing to a funeral or burial. 

E'XEQUIES, / [it has no ſingular : cxe- 
guie, Lat. | funeral rites or ceremonies. | 
EXE/RCENT, a. exercens, Lat. ] practi- 
ling; following any trade, employment, or 
vocation, 

EXERCISE, [exerize}] /. [exercitium,Lat,] 
a motion of the limbs, or action of the body, 
conſidered as conducive and neceſſary to 
health; ſomething done by way of amuſementz 
an action by which the body is formed to 
gracefulneſs and ftrength ; any practice by 
which a perſon is rendered ſkilful in the per- 
tormance of a duty or diſcipline. ©* The exer- 
ciſe of the ſoidiers,” Uſe or actual applica- 
tion and practice of a thing; employment 3 
any thing required to be performed as a taſk ; 
an application of the mind to ſtudy. Exer- 
ciſes are alſo underſtood of what young gen- 
emen perform in calleges, academies, and 
riding ſchools, in literature, dancing, fencing, 
riding the great horſe. &c, 

To E'XERCISE, [ever/ize] v. a. [exerceo, 
LG employ the mind in conſidering an 
object; to uſe ſuch action of the body as is 
neceſſary to keep the fluids in motion, and 
preſerve health; to train or teach a perſon 
any diſcipline by frequent practice; to taſk, 
employ, or keep buſy; to practiſe; to exert, 
or put in practice. To exerciſe dominion 
over them.” Matt. xx. 25. To ptactiſe the 
different evolutions of an army, in order to 
attain (kill in military diſcipline, | 
EXERCISER, [exerſizer] A. one who acts, 
performs, or practiſes, 


EXERCITA'TION. . [ exercitatio, _ 
exerciſe; practice; a frequent repetition 
the ſame action. 

To EXERT, v. a. [exero, Lat.] to uſe 
with an application of force, vehemence; or 
vigour ; to put forth or perform, To apply 
ſtrength, force, or vigour, uſed with a reci- 


| 


EXEMPLIFICA'TION, [. a giving an ex- 


| procal pronoun, 


EXE/R. 


E X HI 


E XI 


EXF/RTION, /, the act of bringing into }drain any fli4 or liquor; to draw out tit 


action, including the idea of force, vehe- [nothing remains, 


mene, ftrenpth, or vigour. 

EXE'/SION, ,. exe, Lat.] the act of 
eating out, or eating a way through. Theo- 
phraſtus denieth the exeſion of vipers through 
the Helly of the dam.” Brown, 

EXESTUA'TION, , | from exeftuo, Lat. 
a fermentation or violent internal commorion 
of the particles of a body; an ebullition or 
efferveſcence, 

E'XETER, a city of Devonſhire, with two 
markets, on Wedneſdays and Fridays, and | 
four fairs, viz. on Aſh-Wedneſday, Whit- 
Monday, Auguſt 1, and December 6, for 
horſes, horned ca'tle, and com modities of ail 
Jorts, It is commod:ouſly ſeated on the top 
of an eaſy aſcent on the eaſtern bank of the 
river Ex, from whence it took its name, and 
over which there is a handſome ſtone bridge. 
It is a mile and a half in circumference about 
the walls and ditches; and, with its ſuburbs, 
contains 15 pariſh- churches, and four chapels 
of eaſe, beſides the cathedral, it being a 
biſhop's ſee. It ſuffered greatly in the civil 
wars; and its river was choaked up with ſand. 
It gives the title of earl to a branch of the 
Cecil family, and is ſtill in a flouriſhing con- 
dition, driving a good trade, Here are ſeve- 
ral ſtreets well-paved, and a large manufac- 
tory of ſerges, druggets, long-ells, duroys. 
and ſagathys. It is governed by a mayor, re- 
corder, 24 aldermen, &c, and fends two mem- 
bers to parliament. It is 1714 miles W. by 
N. of London. 

To EXFC/LIATE, v. 3. [from ex and 
folium, Lat.] in Surgery, to ſcale a bone. 

EXPFOLIA'TION, , the act of ſcaling a 
b-ne ; or the ſtate of a bone which breaks off 
zn ſcales. 

EXFO'L!IATIVE, a. that which has the 
power of ſcaling a bone, or of producing ex- 
foliation. 

EXHA'LARLE, a. that which may be 
ra:ted, conſumed, or diſperſed in fumes, or 
exhalations, 

EXHALA'TION, ſ. [exhalatio, Lat.] a 
fame. con ſiſting of dry, ſubtile corpuſcles, or 
etRuvia, looſened from hard terreſtrial bodies, 
either by the heat of the ſan, agitation of the 
air, the electricity of the atmoſphere, or ſome 
other cautc, aſcending by the laws of hydro- 
flatics, or the repulſive or electrical quality of 
the air, to a certain height in the atmoſphere, 
where they mix with other vapours, and form 
clouds, &c, The act of exhaling, or ſending 
forth eflaviz or exhalations. 

To EXHA'LE, v. a. [exbalo, Lat.] to 
dra forth or emit effluvia, or exhalations. 
Figuratively, but improperly, to exhauſt, dry 
up, or diſperſe any moifture in (teams or 
furr.es. 

EXHA'LEMENT, ſ. an effuvium ; a va- 

er; an exhalation. 


drawing dry. Figuraiively, an entire 
or conſumption. 


EXHAU'STION, / the aft of draining 6 
waſte, 


EXHAU'STLESS, a. not to he emptied 
drained, drawn dry, or totally conſumed. 
To EXHIBIT, v. a. [exbibeo, Lat.] to of. 
fer to view or uſe; to propoſe in a full afley 
hly, or public manner, 7 
EXIHVBIT, J in Law, is where a deed or 
other writing, being produced in à chane 
ſuit, to be proved by witneſſes, the examine; 
after examination, certifies on the back of the 
deed, or writing, that the ſame was ſhewn to 
the witneſ+ at the time of his examin 
1nd by him tworn, 
EX HYBITER, /. he that offers any thin 
as a Charge or accuſation in a public ma 
he that expoſes any curioſity, natural or ar. 
tificial, to public view. 
EX HIS“ TION, /. [| exoibitio, Lat.] the 
act of diſplaving. explaining, or rendering 
vitible and ſenſible; the act of expoling to 
public view. In Law, the bringing a charge 
or accufation againſt a perſon in zpublic or 
open court, A benefaction ſettled for the 
maintenance of ſcholars in univerſities #ho 
are not upon the foundation. 
EXHI'BITIVE, a. containing a repreſer- 
tation or diſplay, 
To EXHVLARATE, v. a, [ exbilary, Lat.) 
to cheer, comfort, or inſpire with gaiety. 
EXHILARA'TION, / the act of infpir- | 
ing with cheerfulneſs or joy; the ſtate of a 
perfon infpired with joy or gaiety, applied to 
a ſenfation of pleaſvre which is leſs than j j, 
but of ſome affinity weth it. 
To EXHO'RT, [ commonly, with its deriva- 
:ives, pronounced egzert] v. a. | exborter, Lit. 
to in duce a perſon to the performance of athing 
or duty, by laying the motive of it, and its 
conſequences, Hefore a perſon ; to call upon 2 
perſon to pertorm, or remind him of, his duty, 
EX HOR TA/TION, , [ exhortatio, Lat,] the 
motive which can induce a perſon to perform 
any duty; the act of laying ſuch motives before 
{a perſon as may incite him to perform a duty. 
EXHO'RTATORY, «. containing motives 
to incite a perſon to perform a duty. 
EXHO'RYER, ſ. one who endeavours to 
perſuade or incite a perſon to perform 2 duty- 
EXHUM ACTION, | exhumativ, Lat.] the 
digging up of a body interred in holy ground, 
by the authority of a judge, for ſome part! 
cular reaſon. A parſon may demand the Ex- 
bumation of any of his pariſhioners, when in- 
terred out of the pariſh without his conſeot, 
E/XIGENCE, or E/XIGENCY 742 
eigens, Lat.] a want, neceſſity, or diele 


ation, 


which demands immediate aſſiſtance wn 
lief; any preſſing want, diſtreſs, or fu 


occalion, | 
E'XIGENT, I {exigens, Lat.] v pref 


To EXHAU'ST, v. a. | exbartus, Lat,] to 


bich requires 100” 


diale 


buſineſs; or an affair w 


- 
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: ief. In Law, it is a writ | children of Iſrael out of Egypt. It is the ſe- 
diate 3 in a perſonal 1 book of the Pelton, or five books 
which ered be found, nor any of his effects, | of Moſes; and comprehends the tranſactions 
pes "the county, by which he may be at- of about 145 years, from the death of Joſeph, 
withia diſtreined. Uſed by Shakeſpear in | in the year 2369, to the building of the ta- 
2 ** f bernacle, in ihe year 2514. 

b. SIGENTERS, f. four officers in the] EXOLE'TCE, a. | exoietus, Lat.] out of 

cart of Common Pieas, who make all exi- uſe ; obſolete, . 2 
— and proclamations in all actions where EXO'MPHALOS, / [ig and H. 


ry lies. Gr. | in Surgery, a rupture in the navel. 
80477. [exiguſtas, Lat.] ſmall- 15 EXO'NERATE, v. a. [exoners, Lat.] 
neſs; littleneſs; ſlenderneſs. to diſburthen ; to free from any thing which 
EXVGUOUS, a. [ ex/guus, Lat. ] ſmall, is traubleſome on account of its weight, 
minute, applied to ſize, EXONERA'TION, / the act of diſbar- 
EXILE, a. ſmall, thin, flender. Not in|thening, or getting rid of a thing which op- 
uſe, except in philoſophical writings, preſſes by its weight, 


EXILE, /. ſexilium, Lat. though now uni- E'XORABLE, 3. | exorabilis, Lat.) to be 
verſally accented on the firſt, it formerly was | moved by prayer or entreary. =, | 
accented indifferently on either ſyllable] the ENO'RBI ANC E, or EXO'RBITAN-=- 
ſtate of a perſon who is driven from his|CY, /. [ exorbitant, Fr.] the act of going out 
country, not to return, The perſon banithed, | of the common track or road; a groſs or | 

To EXILE, v. a. [formerly accented on | enormous deviation from the rules of virtue ; 
the laſt, by Dryden on both ſyllables, and boundleſs depravity. | 
W at preſent on the firſt ſyllable only] to expel EX /RBITANT, #. [ex and orbito, Lat.) 
or drive a perſon from s country, with a ſtrict leaving or quitting any rules preſcribed, but 
prohibition not to return during life, or within | more eſpecially thoſe of virtue or morality ; 

a certain time, F:guratively, to expel or ba not comprenended in any law, Enormous ; 
niſh any had or good quali:y from the mind, |1immoderate ; exceſſive ; beyond hounds, © 

EXVLEMENT, /. the ſtate of a perſon] To E'XORCIEE, [exor/ize] | Bayley and 
baniſhed his country. others accent this word and its derivatives on 

EXILITION, /. ſexilitio, Lat.] the act of the ſecond ſyilable| v. a. Lipid, f Gr.] to 
ſpringing and ſtretching out with vehemence | adjure by ſome holy name; to drive away 


and ſuddenneſs; exploſion, evil ſpirits by uſing ſome holy name; to free 
EXVLITY, /. {from exilis, Lat. ] flender-|a perſon from the influence of evil ſpirits by 
neſs ; ſmallneſs. religious ceremonies. | 
EXI/MIOUS, a. [ cximius, Lat.] famous, E'XORCISM, /. Licon. Gr.] the 
eminent, curious, rare. form of adjuration, or reugious ceremonies, 
EXINANI TION, , [ exinanitio, Lat. ] pri-|made uſe of to free a perſon from the in- 
vation; loſs, fluence of evil ſpirits. 
To EXIST, v. u. [exiſto, Lat.] to bez to] E/XORCIST, /. [ i25pxiv ng, Gr.] one who, 
have actual being or exiitence, by adjurations, prayers, &c, pretends to drive 


EXUSTENCE, or EXYSTENCY, /. [| ex-| away evil ſpirits, $ 
i/lentia, Lat.] thet whereby any thing has anf EXO'RDIUM, / [ Lat.] in Oratory, the 
actual eſſence, or is ſaid to be. Mr. Locte beginning or opening of 4 ſpeech, in which 
ſays, we 2rrive at the know led ge of our Exi/t-|the audience is preparcd to hear what follows 
ence by intuition ; of the Exiſtence of God, | with attention. 

by demonſtration; and of other things, by] EXO TIC, @ [Eri Gr.] foreign; not 


ſenſation, produced in our own Country. 
, EXVSTENT, a. [exiftens, Lat.] in beiog;} EXO TIC, /. a foreign plant, or a plant 
in actual fruition of being growing or imported from abroad, 


EXISDTIMA'TION, /. [exiſtimatio, Lat.] ] To EXPA/ND, v. 4. exp indo, Lat.] to 
opinion, eſteem, reputation, or the opinion ſpread or lay open like a net or cloth; to duate, 
the public has of a man's talents, abilities, and EXPA'NSE, /. | expanſum, Lat. ] a body 
* : widely extended, and having no incqualities 
| EXIT, fo [Lit.] in Theatrical Writings, | on its ſurface z a ſurface; extent, | 
implies that a perſon is gone out of light, or] EXPANSL5ULl CY, /. capableneſs of be- 
off the ſtage, Figuratively, a departure from ing expanded or itretched out to greater di- 
life; death; a paſſing or paſſage out of aoy \menſjons. 


Place, EXPA/NSIBLE, a. cpable to be ſtretched. 
EXITIAL, or EXUTIOUS, [exiſbial, or ito a larye extent. : : 


| 0 padre ad [exitialis, Lat.] defttuttive ; fa- EXFANNSION, . diſtance or ſpace ab- 

a > ſtractedly conſidered, and diſtinguiſhed from 
/ 

2 e or EXODY, /. Log. Gr.] | cxtenfion, which im plies, according to Lecke, 

called hip book of the Old Tetament, {o |** diſtance only when applied to the ſolia 

lates lo 7 the principal ſubject of it re-| parts of matter.“ In Metaphylics, the idea 

ie going Out or departure of the' of laſting and perſeveriug diſtance, ail the 


Ug3 * Paris 


EXP 


parts whereof exiſt together. 


In Phyſics, the 
act of dilating, ſtretching or ſpreading out a 
body, whereby its bulk or dimenſion is en- 
creaſed, cther internally by elaſticity, or 


externalli + raretation. Figvratvely, the 
ſtace of a thing which takes up more ſpace 
than it uſed to do; the at of ſpreading out « 
thing; exten; or {pace to which any thing 
is ſpread or cxteaed, | 

EXPA'NSIVE, a. having the power to 
ſpread or extevd to a large tpace. 

To EXPA'TIATE, | expaſhrate] v. a. [ex- 
patirr, Lat.] to rove or range without confine- 
ment or regard to preſcribed limits; to en- 
large, or treat of in a copious manner. 

To EXPE'CT, V. 4. | expects, Lat.) to look 
out after; to have an apprehenſion of future 
good or evil; to wait or (tay for a perſon's 
coming. 

_ EXPECTABLE, a. that which may tc 
imagined to be produced by, or to coe from. 

EXPE'CTANCE, or EXPE'/CTANCY, /. 

from expetant, Fr.] the ect or ſtate of a per- 

on who waits for the coming of another; 

ſomething waited for; hope; or that which 
ple had formed vaſt hopes from. 

EXPE/CT ANT, a. | expettant, Fr.] waiting 
in hopes of the arrival of a perſon, time, or 
thing, or of ſucceeding another in any office. 

EXPE'CTAN TIT, ſ. one who waits for the 
arrival of a period of time, perſon, or thing, 
or the ſucceſſion to any place; or is depei:d- 
ent on the promiſes and favours of another, 

 EXPECTA'TION, ſ[expeFatio, Lat.] the 
act of the mind, whereby it has knowledge ot 
ſomething not preſeat, but waits in hopes ot 
its arrival; the (tate of a perſon who waits for 
the arrival of any perſon, period, or thing; de- 
pendence on the promiſes and fivours of ano- 
ther for future good. Wait thou only upon 
God, for all my cxp:ifation is from him.” 
Pal. Ixii. 5. The object which people form 


| 


great hopes of; the Meſſiah. *© Why our 


great expetiation thould be cailedthe ſced of 
woman.” Per. Loſt. 
EXPE'CTER, /. one who waits for, or 


has hopes of, preferment in a flatez one who 
wai's for the arrival of a perſon, thing, or 


period. 

To EXPECTORATE, v. a. [ex and pec- 
tus, Lat, | to void phl:gm, or other matter, 
which obttructs the veticls of the lungs, by 
coughing. hau'ting, or ſpitting, 

EXPECTORA'TION, /. the act of dif. 
charging any excrementi:ious ma'ter from the 
brealt ; the evacuating or frecing the brea 
from phlegm, or any viſcid wa which ob- 

of { 


ſtru#ts the veiils of the lungs, of {treightens 
the drealt, g 

EXPECTORATIVE, #8, having the qua- 
lity to promo'e the cleanſing the breaſt, or 
ju ge, of phlegm, or other viicd matter, 
which on{trudts the veſſels of the lungs, 


EXPEDILIENCE, or EXPE/DIENCY, / 
the ütnels or propriety of a means to the at- 


4 


| 
| 
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tainment of an end, It is uſed by Shaker, 
or an expedition; adventure; an 
Iſo for expedition, haſte, diſpatch, 
EXPEDIENT, a, | expelient, Fr.] proper 
% attain any particular end. In Shakeſpeer 
uick; expeditious. | , 

EXPEDIENT, / [expddient, Fr.] a mean; 
proper to promote or torward an end; a ſhif 
or means hit upon on a ſudden to ward off — 
calamitv or diſtreſe, or elude any puniſhmer 

EXPEDIENTLY, ad. in a manner . 

er to attain an end, 10 

To E'XPEDITE, v. 
free from any obſtruction or impedimex; : t 
haſten or quicken ; to diſpatch or iſſue from 
a public office. : 
EXPEDITE, a. [cxpeditus, Lat.] Quick; 
performed ſoon; nimble, or active. g 
E XPEDITELL, ad, with quickneſs 
dineſs, ot haſte, 
EXPEDITION, / [ expedition, Fr. j quick. 
neis, applied to time or motion, A march or 
voyage, with intent to attack an enemy. 
To EXPEL, v. a ſexpello, Lat. | to drive 
out, or make a perion quit a place, by force, 
To cject or throw out, applied to the ating 
functions 

EXPE'NCE, ſ. [ expenſum, Lat.] coſt; 

charges; money laid out for any uſe, 

To EXPEND, v. a. [expendo, Lat.] to 
lay out or ſpend money, 
EXPENSELESS, a. without coſt or 

charge; without ſpending money, 
_ EXPENSIVE, a. given to ſpend money; 
prodwal; extravagant, applied to a perſon, 
Coltly ; requiring money, applied to things, 
Liberal, generous, giving money freely, in a 
good ſenſe. 
E XPE/NSIVELY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
requires the ſpending much money. 
EXPE'N3LVENESS, /. the act of profuſe- 
neſs, or ſpending money immoderately; dezr- 
neſs, or ſtanding a perſun in a great ſem. 
EXPERIENCE, ſ. [experientia, Lat.] 2 
«nowledge gained by long uſe, without 1 
teacher, Mr. Locke ſays, that men receive 
all the materials of knowledge from Expe- 
rence and obſervation. Experience then con. 
fiſts in the ideas of things we have ſeen and 
read, which the judgment has reflected on, 10 
form itſclf a rule or method. 
To EXPERIENCE, v. a, to try or prac: 
tiſc 4 to know by practice. 
EXPE/RIENCED, part. ſkilful or viſe by 
frequent practice or experience, 
EXPE/RIENCER, /, one w 
quent trials, or experiments. L F 
EXPE'RIMENT, 15 [experimentum, 4 4 
trial of any thing; a trial made of 8 | 
certain applications and motions of bodies, by 
order to diſcover their effects, their pr. i I 
relations, or to be able to arrive 4 { ant 
cauſe of the phznowenon occaſioned there. 


To EXPERIMENT, v. « to try; © * 


a. [ expedio, Lat.] u 


Led. 


; 


| 


ho makes ſte· 


PE 


cover by trial, * EXPHe 


applied to time, or any period, root, ere it he brought to unity. 
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NTAL, a. pert»ining to.| word which is uſed merely to fill up 2 vacancy, 
— ; known by trial] or make up the number of feec in a verſe, 
232 Experimental philoſophy is EXPLICABLE, a. that which may be ex- 
an 


70 hat which deduces the laws of nature, the plained, underttood, or rendered intelligible. 
c 


; ers of bodies, and their“ To /XPLICATE, v. a. [explico, Lat. ] to 
. by ſenſible experi- unfold. Figuratively, to explain, or render 
— trials made with that view. any difficulty more caſy to be underſtood, 
MO XPERIME/NTALLY, ad, by expe-| EXPLICA'TION, 5 the act of openirg 
jence; by trial; by having been ſenſible. or unfolding. Figuratively, the act of ex- 
EXPERIMENTER, J. one who makes plaining, or rendering any difficult paſſage or 
hiloſophical experiments. doctrine plainer, or more eaſy to be under- 
MP EXPERT a4. (experlus, Lat.] ſkilful, ſtood; the ſenſe given by an explainer; an 
ready, or knowing, in any particular ofkce, interpretation. ; 
art, or buline& 3 dexterous. Uſed with of by EXPLICATIVE, . having a tendency to | 


but generally with ix. explain, or render a thing more eaſy to be 

e in ſuch a manner as underſtood. 

Jiſcovers {kill. EXPLICA'TOR, one who expounds or 
EXPERTNESS, /. ſkill, or knowledge, in renders any difficulty more exſy to be under- 

any affair or undertaking. ſtood. 


E/YPIABLE, 2. capable of being atoned, EXPLICIT, a. | explicitzs, Lat.] un folded. 


4 rendered kind or propitious, by ſuffering or Figuratively, plain, caty, obvious, oppoſed to 


neat obſcure, or implicit, 

r XPTATE, v. a, [expio, Lat.] 0 EXPLICIT LY, ad, plainly ; directiy; 
make ſatisfaction or atonement for fins, by] without implication or inference, 

ſaffering the puniſhment due to them, or by| To EXPLO'DE, v. a. —— Lat. ] to 
ſubſtituting ſomething equivalent to, or in- drive out with contempt, clamour, and diſ- 
dead of them; to avert the threats of an omen | grace, Figuratively, to reject with ſcorn. 


3 or prodigy. + EXPLO/DER, / a perſon who ſhews con- 


EXPLA/TION, /. [expiatio, Lat.] any ſuf-|tempt by hifling ; one who rejects an opinion 
ſerinz endured, or. equivalent made, or facri- with deteſtation or contempt, 
fee offered, to avert the puniſhment due to EXPLOYIT, J. | exploit, Fr. ] a deſign ac- 
ſin, and render the Deity propitious to the|cowpliſhedz a ſucceſsful and remarkable ac- 
oflender, tion in War. | 
EXPIATORY, @a. having the power to] EXPLORA'TION, ſ. | exptoreatio, Lat.] 
avert the divine wrath from puniſhing fins. | ſearch ; diſquifition 5; examination, 
EXPILA'TION, /. {exp/latio, Lat.] rob“ To EXPLORE, v. a. |exploro, Lat. J to 
bery, In Law, the aft of committing waſte make trial of; to ſearch into by trials; to 
upon lands to the loſs and prejudice of the heir. | diſcover by examination; to try, in order to 
EXPIRA!TION, , [expiratio, Lat.] in| make diſcoveries. 
Medicine, that act by which the breath iss EXPLOSION, /. [explofis, Lat.) th- act 
forced out of the lungs; the laſt gaſp, or of driving out any thing with noiſe and vio- 
breath; vapour, breath, or the matter expired; lence; the noiſe made by the burſting or 
the ce{lation or end of any period of time, firing of gunpowder, 


To EXPURE, v. a. [expire, Lat.] to! EXPLOYSIVE, a. driving out with noiſe 


| breathe out; to ſend out fumes, vapours, or and violence. 


exhalarions ; to cloſe, conclude, or bring to EXPO'NENT, . [exponens, Lat.] in 
an end; to periſh; to fly out with a blaſt. Arithmetic, the number which expreſus how 
Nenterly, to conclude, finiſh, or terminate, | often a given power is to be divided by its 
To EXPLAIN, v. a. [explaue, Lat.] to] EXPONE/NTIAL, [exponenſbial) a. in 
clear up any dificulty in a book, or expreſ- Geometry, applied to curves which partake 
hon ; to illuftrate. both of the nature of alvebraic curves, and 
EXPLA'/INABLE, a. that which may be | of tranſcendental ones. 
rendered more eaſy or plain to the nnder- | To EXPO RV, v. a. [exporto, Lat.] to ſend 
ſanding, | goods to foreign countries for ſale. 
EXPLA/INER, . one whbo clears up any EXPORT, ſ a commodity ſent out of the 
difficulty, or renders a thing more eaſy to be kingdom to foreign parts. | 
underſtood, | EXPORTA'TION, /. the act or practice 
EXPLANA'TION, /. an illuſtration or |of ſending goods to foreign markets for fale. 
comment, whereby a paſſage is rendercd more] EX PO'RTER, , he that ſends commod'- 
caly to be underſtood, ties to foreign countries. 
EXPLA/NATORY, a, containing an il-| To EXPOSE, ſex552e] v. a, Texpoſer, Fr. 


uſtra'ion or ſuch remarks as | : 4 7 Is 
render a thin» (to 1: die N 
eaſy to be underſtood, to lay open, ſubject, or make habie, applice 


, , to ridicule, cenſure,exantnation, puniſhme it, 
EXPLETIVE, . [cxpletivum, Lat.] alcalamity, or danger, 


Gg 4 EXPO. 


> - © 


ets home} Eb ng 
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. ridicule, or danger; a ſituation 
4 dy * 


open, in order to examine. 


EEE 


EXPOSITION, [expoziſhen,) f. [expoſitio,| 


EXT 


EXPROBRA'TION, /. a reproachfut 3. 


Lat.] the fituation in which a thing is placed cuſation. 


with reſpect to the ſun or air; an interpreta- 


tion, comment, or treatiſe, to render the ſenſe | prizs, Lat. ] to make a thing no 
Owns. 


of a writer more plain and intelligible. 

EXPO STTOR, [expcziter j F. [Lat.] an 
explainer. 

To EXPO STULATE, v. n. ſexpoſtulo, Lat. 
to debate, reaſon, or argue with a perſon by 
way of complaint againſt ſomething. 

EXPOSTULA'TION, ſ. the act of rea- 
ſoning, or repreſenting a thing to another by 
way of complaint. 

EXPOSTULA'TOR, /. a perſon who ar- 
gues with, or brings a complaint to, another, 

EXPO/'STULATORY, a. containing the 
repreſentation of a complaint, 

EX PO'SURE, ſexpozure] ſ. the act of 
laying oven to public view and obſervation 
the ſtate of being ſubject or liable to blame, 


which a thing lies open to the ſun and air. 


: onger one' 
Not in ule. der One's 


To XH GN, | expin] v. a. 

to take by aſſault. N Lexpugno Lat, 
EXPUGNA'TION, [. [expugnari 
conqueit the taking of a a 1 
EXPULSION, /. the act of driving oe. 
the ſtate of a perſon driven out from a place ; 

EXPU'LSIVE, 4. having the power of 
driving or forcing out. 
To £XPU'NGE, v. a. | expungo,Lat.] to blo 
a rub out. F:guiatively, to efface, or anniki. 
ate. 

EXPURGA'TION, ſ. [expurgatie, Lat 
the 2 of purging or cleanſing, — 
purification from bad mixtures, or f 
and falſehood, TT 
EXPU'KGATORY, a. employed in cle. 


ing away what is noxious, erroneous, or amik, 


To EXPOU'ND, wv. a. | expons, Lat. | to in 
rpret or explain any dificult paſſage; to lay 
The laſt ſenſe is 
a Latiniſm not to be imitated. 

EXPOU'NDER, / one who explains. 

To EXPRE'SS, v. 4. [exprimo, Lat.] to re- 
preſent in words, or by any of the imitative arts 
of poetry, ſculpture, cr painting. To utter, 
applied ſolely to language. To declare one's 
ſentiments. To ſqueeze out; to force out by 

reſſure. To extorc by violence: a Latiniſm. 

EXPRE'SS, a. copied, or bearing a near re- 
ſemblance, applied to the imitative arts of 
painting, drawing, ſculpture, and poetry. In 
direct terms, applied to language. Clear, or 
without any ambiguity, On purpoſe ; for a 

articular end. 

EXPRESS, /. a meſſenger ſent with expe- 
dition on purpoſe to delicer a particular meſ- 
lag2; a metlage ; a declaration in plain and 
dire terms 

EXPRE'SSIBLE, 34. that which may be 
uttered, or communicated by words; that 
which may be forced out by ſqueezing. 

EXPRE/SSION, | exprejion ] 7. the act of 
communicating an idea by language; the 
particular form, manner, or ſtile uſed in com- 
munic ting one's thoughts; a phraſe; the 
ſeueezing or forcing out any thing by preſſure. 

EXYPRE'SSIVE, a. having the power of 
ut eripg or repteſenting. 

EXPRE'SSIVELY, ad. in a clear and direct 
manner, applied to language. 

EXUPRE'SSIVENESS, ſ. the power of re- 
preſe ting or conveying ideas to the mind. 

exADRFSSLY, ad. in direct terms; plain 
I; ; pehirively. | 

tXURE'SSURE, /. (from exfreſſus, Lat.) 
expreition, or the conveying ideas by language. 
Ihe form or likeneſs deicribed. Mark or 
imprethon. 
To EXPRO/BRATE, v. a. exprobro, Lat. | 


E'XQUISITE, 3. [ exquifitus, Lat.) ſearched 
out with care; ſo excellent, perfect, or com- 
pletely bad, as to ſheiw great care in the ſearch, 
or great exactneſs and labour in the production. 
Conſummately bad. 

E'XQUISLTELY),| Johnſon accents this and 
the next word on the ſecond ſyllable] ad. per. 
fectly; accurately; completely; in ſuch 3 
manner as ſhews no ſmall pains in the diſco- 
very or production. 

_ E'XQUISITENESS, g. nicety ; perfec- 
tion; owing to great care and pains. 

: E'XSCRIPT, /. [exſcriptum, Lat.] a wits 
ing copied from ſome ether. 

EXSI'CCANT, or EXSI'CCATIVE, .. 
drying. 

To EXSI'CCATE, v. 4. to dry, 

EXSICCA'TION, /. the ad of drying, 

EXSU'CTION, /. | from exugo, Lat. | the 
act of draining or drawing out by ſucking, 

EXSUDA'TION, 1 from exde, Lat.] the 
act of diſcharging by iwest. 

To EXSU'DE, v. a. [exuds, Lat.] to db 
charge by ſweat; to diſtil, or exhale. 

To EXSU/FFOLATE, v. a. | from ex and 
ſuffelar, Ital.] to whiſper, or buzz in the eat 

his word is peculiar to Shakeſpear. 

To EXSU/SCL TATE, v. a. [exſuſcity Lat. 
to rouſe, or ſtir up. 

E'XTASY, ſ. See EcsTAsY. | 

E'XTANT, a. [extans, Lat.] ſtanding ont, 
or above the other parts of the ſurface. Pub- 
lic ; not ſuppreſſed ; ftill to be met with, 2 
plied to books. 

EXTA'TIC, or EXTA'TICAL, „. Ser 
ECS TA TIC. 

EXTE'/MPORAL, a. [extemporalis, Lat. 
ſudden ; without any preparation or premed. 
tation. a : 

EXTE/MPORALLY, ad. quickly ; vit. 
out any preceding ſtudy or preparation. 

EXTEMPORA/NEOUS, 4. L 


to charge wich a thing by way of leproach; to 
uren. | 


neus, Lat. ſudden ; not allowing, o giving 


any time for, preparation or preme f ff. 


E XT 


MOR ARVY, 4. [extemporarins, 
1 quick; formed without ſtudy, 

reparation, Or premeditation. f 
7 Ex TEMORE, ad. Lat ſuddenly; with- 
our thought or ſtudy. - tn uſed as an 

2 LN Property. 

Ho EM DORIZE, v. n. to ſpeak with- 

ou! premeduiation. „% The extemporizing fa- 

culty is never more out of its element than 

in the pulpit.” South, 

To EXTEND, v. 4. [extendo, Lat.] to 

fretch out towards any part; tO ſprea ; to 

enlarge the ſarface of a thing. To increaſe, 

applied to force, ſtrength, or duration. To 

communicate or impart. {n Law, to ſeize. 

2 EX TE NDER, /. the perion or means by 

5 | which any thing 1s ſtretched. 

5 EXTE/NDI#LE, a. capable of being 
de wider or longer. 

PRT DLESSNESS, ſ. an unlimited 
unbounded extenſion. x 

EX TE NST ULLI V, /. the quality of be- 

ins made wider or longer. 

EX CE/N3SIBLE, . capable of being 
ſtretched wider or longer; capable of includ- 
ing or comprehending more ideas. ; 

EX TF/NSIBLENESS, /. the quality of 
being ſtretched wider or Jon ger. 
= EXTENSION, /. [extenſis, Lat.] the act of 
WE incrcafing the length or breadth ot a thing; 
te (late of a thing where length or breadth 
js increaſed, In Fhylics, the diſtance between 
the extremes of a ſolid-body. 

EXTE/NSIVE, a. wide; large. 

EXTENSIVELY, ad, widely ; largely. 

EXTENSIVENESS, %. largeneſs; wide- 
neis; diffuliveneſs, ; 

EXTE'NSOR, /, in Anatomy, a muſcle by 
which any limb is extended. 

EXTENT, /. [extenſus Lat.] the diſtance 
bet een the extremities of a thing; the ſpace 
filled ; communication; diſtribution. In Law, 
an exccution, or ſeizure of a perſoa's goods. 

ToEXTENUATE, v.a. Cextenuo, Lat. ] to 
make ſmail, narrow, or ſlender; co make lean 

EXTENCATION, / | exteruativ, Lat.] the 
act of repreſenting things leſs ill than they are. 
Iilitigation or alleviation,applied to puniſh- 
ment. In Medicine, a loſs of fleſh, or decay 
of the body, 
EA TERIOR, a. [Lat.] outward; ex 
| ternal; not eſtential. 

To EXTERMINATE, v. 4. extermino, 


ILV. 'o root out; to deſtroy nmterly, 


EXTERMINA/TION, /, [ exterminatio, 
La,, total deftraQion. 
EXTERMINA'/TOR, #5 [Lat.] the in- 


itrument by which any thing 1 
it by E is deltroycd, 
To EX“ ERMINE, v.a. { exte? — 4 Lat. | 
to deſtroy; to put an end to. 2 
EXTERNAL. 4. outward; from with- 


out; outward appea 5 5 
rance; or that which ap- 
pears to the ſight, 7 5; 


EXTERNALLY, ad. ontwarql 


EXTILLA/TION, /. from d ſti 
J. x l 
Lu. the act ot falling in od wy 


—— 


| 


} 9ut, In Genealogy, the Rock or family from 


EXT 

To EXTIMULATE, v. a. [ext i mu lo, Lat.] 
to prick or incite, 

EXTIMULA'TION, /. pungency; or the 
power of exciting motion, ſenſ-tion. or action. 

EXTVUNCT, a. [extinctus, Lat.] quenched, 
or put out, applicd to fire, At a too, without 
any ſurvivors,applied to ſucceſſion, Aboliſhed, 
or out of force, applied to law, 

EXTVYNCTION, f. | extiafio, Lat. ]the act 
of quenching, or putting cut, applied to fre, 
The ſtate of a thing quenched, Utter deſtruc- 
tion, Suporeſſion. 

To EXTUNGUISH, v. 0. [extinguo, Lat. ] 
to put out, or quench, appiicd to hte. To 
{upprefs, or ceſtioy, applied to the peſſions, 
To clo d, ecliple, or obſcate by ſuperior 
ſplendor. 

EXTUNGUISHABLE, a. that may be 
put out, quenched, ſuppreſſed, or deſtroyed, 

EXT /NGUISHER, /. a holiow cone 
which is put on a candle to quench it. | 

EXTUNGUISUHMENT, /. the act of ſup- 
preſſing or putting an end to a thing. Aboli- 
tion, applied to laws, The act of taking away 
all the deſcendants or ſurvivors of a family. 

To EXTVRPATE, v.64. | extirp3, Lat.]is 
root out; to deſtroy utterly. 

EXTIRPYA' TION, J. | extirpatio, La-. I the 
act of rooting out, or utterly deſtroying. 

EXTIRPA'TOR, J. | Lat. ] one who roots 
out; a deſtroyer. 

To EXTO'L, v. a. [ extollo, Lat. ] to praiſe; 
to magnify with praiic. ; 

EXTO'LLER, /. one who praiſes or mag+ 
nifics with praiſe, 

EXTORSIVE, g. drawing by violence. 

EXTO/RSIVELY, ad, by violence. 

To EXTO'RT,wv.a.\extorgueo, Lat. ] to draw 
by force, or wring from once; to gain by vio- 
lence or oppreſſion. 

EXTO/RTER, /. a perſon who makes uſe 
of oppreſſion, or violent or indirect means, 

EXTORTION, / the act or practice of 
2aining or acquiring by force; the force or 
violence made uſe of to gain a thing. 

EXTORTIONER, [ extirftoner ] f. one who 
grows rich by violence; one who practiſes ex- 
tortion, | 

To EXTRA'CT,yv. a. [extrattum, Lat. ] to 
draw or take one thing {rom another; to araw 
by chemiſtry, In Arichmetic, to find the root 
of any number. To abridge, or tranſcibe any 
paſſuge from a book or writing. 

E'STRACT, /. | extraflum, Lat.] in Phar- 
macy, the pureſt and fineſt part ot any ſub- 
tance, ſeparated by diſſolution or digeſtion of 
1 proper menſtruum, and afterwards'into a 
thick, moiſt contittence by diltillation, or eva- 
poration over fuc, In Literature, an abridge- 
nent of a book, ora tranſcript of ſome paſſage. 

EXTRACTION, J. {extrefio, Let. ] in 
Chemiſtry and Pharmacy, an operat on where« 
hy efſence-, tinQures, &c, are drawn from na- 
ural bodies. In Surgery, an operatioa hy which 
any foreign matter logged inthe body is taken 


which 
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which 2 perſon is deſcended. In Arithmetic, | EXTREME, [this word is ſom 
extraction of roots is the method of finding the | corrupted by the ſuperlative terminati 
roots of given numbers or quantities. which it is by no means capable, as it has; 
EXTRA'/CTOR, / a perion or inſtrument | itſelf the ſuperlative 2222 "Rn 
by which any thing is taken out. | mus, Lat.] greateſt, applied to degret. 4 
EXTRAJUDVCIAL, Cextrajadiial] a. molt, or farthermoſt, applied to ſituaig 
[extra and judicium, Lat.] out ot the regular|iime. Laſt, or that which has not 
courſe of proceeding in law. yond it. Preſſing, applied to danger, p, 5 
EXTRAJUDVCIALLY, [ extrajudiſbially]| treme unction is one of the ſacrament; of the o. 
ad. in a manner different from the common |! Romilh church, is miniſtered to people 8 
or ſtated courſe of procedure at Law. rouſly ill, and conſiſts in anointing then wi 
EXTRAMUNDAYNE, a. [extra and mun- | holy oil, nd ſaying a form of prayers forthen 
dus; Lat.] beyond the bounds of this mate“ EXTREME, F. the utmoſt point or hic. 
rial ſyſtem. eſt degree of any thing; points at the gruel 
EXTRA'NEOUS, a. [ extranezs, Lat.] not|diſtarce from each other, | 
intrinſic or eſſeutial to a thing; foreign, or EXTREMELY, ad. in the utmot 


big le. 


of a different ſubſtance. Very much, or greatly, in familiar large i 
EXITRAO'RDINARILY, ad. in a man. ] EXTREMITY, /. | ertremitas, Lat] the 2 of 

ner out of the common method and order ; | utmoſt parts, or thoſe fartheſt from the gez FH 

uncommonly; eminently ; remarkably. tre or middle; thoſe points which ar wg 


EXIURAO'RDINARY, [this word and its|oppolite to each other; the remotelt u fu. F. AY 
derivatives are generally pronounced ex/rord:- | thelt part of a country; the utmoſt degree MR > 
nary, the a being qualified into the 0] a. [extra- violence, diſtreſs, or poverty. SY xox, I 
ordinarius, L2t.] different from, or out of the |tremity anſwers to the centre; end to the he 
common courſe or order; fomething more and |ginning. Thus we ſay the extreniy 1 
better than common. Uled adverbielly, for the kingdom; the end of life, 
caſe of pronunciation, inſtcad of extragr-j To E'XTRICATE, v. a. Lextrico, Lui u 
dinarily, © Any things that are extraordinary | free a perſon from any difficulty or penlag 
rare," EXTRICA'TION,' /. the act of fg 

EXTRAPARO'CHIAL, | extraperctial]| from perplexity, difficulty, or danger, 

2. [extra and parochia, Lat.] not included or| EXTRUNSIC, a. [ extrinſecus, Lit.) ont 
comprehended in any pariſh. ward; external; not in the ſubſtance c- 

EXTRAPROVUNCIAL, [ extraprovinſbi- ject itſelf. 

41] a- [extra and frovincia, Lat.] not within] FXTRUNSICAL, à. [extrinſeen, lu, 
the ſame province; or not within the juriſ- external; outward ; from without, | 
diction of the ſame perſon, | To EXTRU'DE, v. @. | extrudo, Liu RF 

EXTRA'VAGANCE, or EXTRA'VA-|thruſt out; to drive off or away by vid, h 
GANCY, /. [extravagans, Lat.] an excurſion, |} EX TRU'SION, /. | extrufio, Lat.] tte / 
or ſally beyond preſcribed bounds; irregula- | of thruſting or driving out. = 
rity 3 wildneſs, An im moderate heat or vio-| EXTU'BERANCE, / [ex and tuber, Lat | 
lence, applied to the 2 Unnatural tu- a knob or part which riſes above the ldi 
mour; bombaſt. Waſte or ſuperfluous expence. | ſurface. 

EXTRA'VAGANT, a.{extravagens, Lat.] EXU/BERANCE, . eg Lat, un 
wandering out of or beyond the preſcribed | growth; ſuperfluous ſhoots ; uſeleſs dr 4 
bounds, Roving beyond any preſcrib-d | dance; luxurience. | 0 
forms, or the bounds of moderation; immo EXU/BERANT, a, [exuberans, Lat.] us 
derate; irregular; not reduced to rule; pto- ing with ſuperfluovs ſhoots, applied to pus 
digal ; or profuſely expenſive, Luxuriant; ſuperfluouſly plentiful ; abouth 

EXTRA'VAGANT, /. one who is inelud- ing in the utmoſt degree. 4 
ed or comprehended in no general rule or EXU'/BERANTLY, ad. abundantly, li 
definition. In the plural, applied to thoſe|to the higheſt or a ſuperfluous degree. . 
decrees of the popes which are added to the To EXU/BERATE, v. n. [exuoen, La] L 
canon law, to abound in the higheſt degree. 

EXTRA'VAGANTLY, ad. contrary to] EXUDA/FION, / See ESU DAT, | 
all rule; in an unreaſonable or immoderate] To EXU'LCERATE, v 4. [ exulcert, li 0 
degree; profuſely expenſive. to make fore with an ulcer; to affect vil 

To EXTRA'VAGATE, v. 3. [extra and [running or corroding humour. Fiyuratidh, 
wogir, Lat. ] to wander Up and down; alſo to |to afflict, enrage, or corrode. We 
talk idly and impertinently. FXULCERA'TION, , the 1 

EXTRA'VASATED, 3. [extra and vaſa, an erolion, which wears away the ſob! F 
Lat. | forced out of the veſſels. [and forms an ulcer, The act of infant | 

EXTRAVASA'FION, / the act of forc- |enraving, applied to the mind. * X 
ing, or the ſtate of being forced, out of its] EXU'/LCERAVORY, a. having 2 
prover veſſols. dency to produce ulcers, ge 
þ EX VRAU'GHT, ſextraut] an obſolete par- | To EXU'LT, v. . [exulta, — ah 
affeted with a bigh degree of glad Alt 


6 


licig e of EXT AAC. 


— 


E X E 


bir TION, . [exultatio, Lat. ] rap- 


prous de ATION , ſ. [exundatio, Lat.] an 
Fg, Figuraivz1y, + great bundaoe 
"EXU/PERANCE, . [exvperantia, Lat.] a 
les, or greater dn 


"EXU'STION, /. [exuftio, Lat.] conſump- 


jon i hor .. [Lat.] the ſkins or ſhells 


; by an animal, 
r Fr.] a young hawk joſt 
ken from the neſt, not able to prey for itielf. 
2 EY ASMUSKET, 7. a young unfledged 
ac hawk of the HE? kind. How now, 

?* ShaR. 
. in Suffolk, with a marke 

+ Saturdays, zud one fair, on Whit- Mon- 
8 ay, for cattle and toys, Ir has a watery 
WS: 1tion, is a pretty large place, and has a 
aaſome church, with the ruins of a caltle, 
| 4 of an ancient Benedictine abbey. The 


- 4 
EF þ 


omen are employed in making bone-lace, i 
ſends two members to parliament; and is“ 


> miles N. of Ipſwich, and go} N. E. of 
ondon. 5 

EYE, /. [formerly eyne in the plural, at 
eſent eyes: £29, Sax. ee, Scot. een, plural] the 
gan of ſigbt ; ſight, or evidence conveyed 
y the ſight ; the countenance ; aſpect; re- 
rd ; notice; attention; opinion formed by 
dſervation ; the place from whence any thing 
n be ſeen; view. Any thing formed like 
eye. Any ſmall perforation ; a ſmall catch 
to which a hook goes; bud of a plant; a 
all ſhade of colour ; power of perception, 
To EYE, v. a. to watch; to keep in view. 
euterlv, to appear, or ſeem. 

EYE/-BALL, /. the apple of the eye. 
EYE' BRIGHT, /. See EupHRASY, 
EYE'BROW, ſ. the hairy arch over the 
e, intended by Providence te defend it 
n any moiſture which would otherwiſe run 
to it from the forchead, 
EYE'-DROP, ſ. a tear, | 
EYE'LESS, a. without eyes; blind. 

ETE LET, / [ceillet, Fr. ] a hole through 
jeh light may enzer; a ſmall hole wrought 
linen, uſually termed by ſempſtreſſes an 
el:t-bole, 

EYE'LID, ſ. the membrane, or ſkin, 
ich cloſcs the eye. | 
EYE-SERVANLY, / one who works only 
he watched, or while his maſter is preſent. 
EYE'-SERVICE, /. ſervice performed on- 
while the maſter is preſent, 

EYE-SHOT, / glance ; fight; view, 
EYE'-SIGHT, the ſight of the eye. 

\ E-SORE, /. ſomething offenſive to the 
REY ITED, 4. marked with ſpots 
E. STRING, / 
vnich the eye is 


the tendon or nerve 
held in its place, 


* 


EXULTANCE, . = tranſport of joy or 


| 


FAB 


EYE'-TOOTH, JF. the tooth on the vpper 
jaw, on each ſide, next to the grinders, called 
by anatomiſts, dogs-tecth, or dentes conini. 

EYE'/-WINK, /. a quick fhutting and 
opening of the eye, intended as a fign or 
token, | 

EYE-WI'TNESS, ſ. one who gives teſti. 
mony to facts which he has feen. 

EYRE, /. [iter, Lat.] in Law, the court 
of juſtices itiperants. 

EY'RY, /. from ey, Teut.] the place where 
birds of prey build their neſts, or ha'ch, 

EZE'/KIEL, a canonical book cf the Old 
Teſtament, referring chiefly to the degenerate 
manners and corruptions of the Jeus of thoſe 
times. It abounds with fine fenterices and 
rich compariſons, and diſcovers a good deal 
of learving in profane matters, 

EZRA, a canomeal hook of the Old Teſta- 
ment, comprehending the hiſtory of the Jews 
from the rime of Cyrus's edit for their 
return, to the twentieth year of Aitaxerxes 
Longimauus. 


* 


F. 


the ſixth letter of the alphabet, and 
fourth conſonant, is by ſome reckoned 
mute, and by others, a ſemi-vowel x 
its found in Engliſh is invariable, formed b 
the compreſſion of the whole lips and a for- 
cible breath: it has much the ſame ſound 
as the Greek O, or pb, in Engliſh words; and 
therefore, in ail words derived from the Greek, 
it ſhould be written with ph, and in thoſe of 
a Latin original with an 7. Suetonius ſays, 
that the Emperor Claudius invented the f, 
and two other letters; and that it had the 
force of v conſonant, and was writtea inverted, 
thus 4- As a Numeral, F denotes 40, and 
with. a daſh over it thus F, 40,00. Ju Mu- 
fic, it ſtands for the baſs cliff; and frequently 
for forte, as f does for forte forte. In Medi- 
cal Preſcriptions, F ſtands for fiat, let it be 
done; thus S. F. A. ſtand for fiat ſecundum 
artem, let it be done according to art. As an 
abbreviation F ſtands for Fellcu, as F. R. S. 
for Fe lau of the Royal Society. 

FA, in Muſic, the fourth note in the ſcale 
or gamut ; as ut, re, mi, fu. 

FA'BLE, /.{ fabula, Lat. ] a tale, or feigned 
ſtory intended to inforce ſome moral precept; 
a fiction ; a ſeries of events which compoſe a 
moral, epic, or dramatic poem, 

To FA'8LE v. u. to feign, or write fic- 
tions; to tell falſchoods with an intent to de- 
ceive ; to lye. Actively, to feign; to deliver 
in fables and fictions. 

FA'BLED, part, mentioned or celebrated 
in fables. 

FA'BLER, ſ. a writer of ſeigned ſtories or 
fiction; a ſofter or more genteel word to ex- 
preis a perſon guilty of lying. 


P, 


% 


| FA'BRIC, J [ fabrico, Lat.] a building 
| 155 
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FAC 


any thing compoſed of different or diſſimilar 
parts ; the texture of a ſilk or ſtuff, 

To FA BRIC, v. a. [ Fabricor, Lat.] to build, 
form, or conſtruct. 

To FA'BRICATE, v. 4. | f.bricor, Lat.) 
to build or conſtruct, 

FABRICA'TION, /. [ f.bricatio, Lat. ] the 
act of building; conitiruttion. 

FA'BULI-T, [ fabulifte, Fr | a writer or 
compoler of fables. 

FABULO'SITY, /. [ fabul:fitas, Lat.] the 

uality of dealing in falſehood, or telling lies. 

FA'BULOUS, a. {| fabuls/us, Lat. dealing 
in, or belonging to, fables, fiction, or falſehood. 

FA'BULOUSLY, d. in a feigned ur fa- 
bulous manner. | | 

FACE, /. ¶ facies, Lat.] the viſage; the 
countenance, or fore-part of the head; the 
ſurface of a thing ; the front or fore-part of a 
building or thing; the ftate or appearance of 
an affair; appearance, lock, or countenance z 
preſence, or ſight; confidence; boldneſs. 
Uſed in the plural, it means diſtortion of 
the face. Face to fice is an adverbial expteſ- 
ſion implying when both parties are preſent, 
Alſo nakedly. 

To FACE, v. n. to cry a falſe appear- 
ance, or play the hypocrite ; to come in front. 
Actively, to march againit or oppoſe an ene- 
my e anger with boldneſs and cou:age-. Fol- 
lowed by accu, to deny or oppoſe, or put to 


lence by mere impuden ce. He f ced men 
den that he ſtood ſtill.“ P:i>r, To ſtand 
oppoſitè to, applied to ſituation To cover 


with ſome other matter. Faced with mar- 
ble.” Ad liſ. 

FA'CET, , [ facette, Fr.] a ſmall ſurface; 
a ſupe ficles cut into ſeveral angles 

FACE“TIOUs, LF Dient] 4. ficetus, Lat.) 
wittily gay : uſed och of perions and things. 

FACE'TIOUSLY, | f:/{Þioufly| ad. in a 
mer'y, witty, and jocoſe manner. 

FACE'/T{OUSNESS, [ fuſeſpiouſne/s] ſ. the 
quality of diverting by cheerful wit, or p eaſant 
and jocoſe expreſſions or ſtories. 

FA'CILE, a. [ facilis, Lat.] to be attained 
or performed with eaſe or little labour Ealily 
conquered or ſurmounted. Eafſv of acceſs or 
converſe ;5 not haughty ; pliant ; flexible. 

To FACILITATE, v. a. | faciliter, Fr |] 
to make eaſy, or to clear from difficulty or 
impedi ments. 

FACILITY, {. [Vacilitas, Lat ] eaſineſs of 
performing, or to be performed; freedom from 
difficulty; readineſs in performing; eaſineſ, 
to be perſuaded either to good or bad ; flexibi 
lity, or credulity ; eaſineſs of acceſs; conde- 
ſcenſion, or compliance. 

FACINERIOUS, a. f corrupted from fa- 
cinereus: Lat.] wicked. 

FA'TING, pir:. oppoſite to. 

FACING, /. an ornamental covering put 
upon the outſide of any thing. 

FACI'NORUUS, . Hinareſus, Lat.] vick- 
ed; bad. 


F AG 


_ FACT, /. [ faftum, Lat. ] a thin 
effect produced, 
ſuppoſit jon or ſpeculation. An action. 
FA'CTION, [ fitſhon . | fabi, Lat.). 
ty in a ſtate, A tumult; ditcord, gx FY rh 
FA'CTIOUS, Cons, I a. faclieux 15 
given to faction, or public diilenſion; loud 4 
vehement in ſupporting ary party; = 
from, or tending to, public diſcord, ö 
FA CTIOUS IL M, [ fk ſbimufly] ad. in 
manner criminally ditconcented , tumul k 
or forming parties in a government, 
FA'C [1IOUSNE 55, | fit fbioujneſs] f. ich. 
nation to public diflenſion ; violent clamorouſ. 
neſs in ſuphort of a party. ; 
F\CTVTIOUS, [ Fu&ifhicus] a. [ faBitin 
Lat.] made by art, oppoſed to what is produce 
by nature; counterfeited, 
FV'CTOR. /. | f:Feur, Fr.] an agent; or 
one who tranſacis buſine.s for another. InArith. 
metic, the mult plicator nd multiplicand. 
FAC TORX, /. a houſe or diſtrict inhabi. 
ted by traders in a foreign country; ſever 
traders aſſociated or embodied in a place, 
FAC O'TUM, f. | fafotun, Lat.) orna- 


g done; 


tuou; ; 


book, chapter, &c. Allo, one who is employed 
alike in all kinds of buſineſs. x 
FA'CULTY, /. | facultas, 205 the power 
of doing any thing; activity either of body 
or mind; the powers of the mind, whether 
imagination, memory, or reaſon, In Phyſc, 
2 power or ability of performing any thing or 
action, whether natural, vital, or animal. A 
knack, ſkill, or dexterity gained by habit A 
quality or diſpoſition ' either good or bad, 
Power or authority. Bath borne his fac! 
ties ſo meekly.”” Shak. In Lau, it is a pri- 
vilege granted to a perſon by favour and in- 
[dulzence, of doing what, by law, he ought 
not to do. For granting theſe privilege, 
there is a court under the Archbiſhop of Cu- 
terbury, called the Court of Faculties, the 
| chief officer whereof is ſtiled Maſter f te 
F-culties, who has a power of granting diſpet- 
ſations in divers cafes; as, to marry without 
che bans being firſt publiſhed; to ordain 2 
deacon under age ; for a ſon to ſucceed his fa- 
ther in a benefice; a clerk to bold two of 
more livings. The maſters and profeſſor of 
any ſcience ; in London peculiarly -applied 10 
phyficians, or other practitioners in medicine. 
«« The gentlemen of the faculty.” | 
FACU'/ND, a. [ facundus, Lat. eloquent. 
To FADE, v. n. [ fodr,Fr.] to decline from 
a greater to a leſs vigour or ſtrength ; to grog 
weak, or languiſh; to decay from ® _ 
or brighter to a weaker or paler colour. Br 
wither, applied to plants, or other * | 
To die away, vaniſh, or wear out gradua 1 
FACES, ſ. | Lat. pion] in Meets ba. | 
ctements; or the dregs leſt after diſtilla 
and infuſion, | 
To FAG, v. 1. Fatige, Lat. to web 2 


A reality, oppoſed to x 5 


mented great le tar, (et at the beginning of 


or tired; to be fatigued, AQurely, i rab- 


n 3 rr 
7 ® 4 6 
we 0 —— . * En * 


— PT * 
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FA l 


FA/G-END, ſ. [gen, 


Sax. ] the end of a 
ich 1 ſer ma- 
loth, which is made of coar 
— — the other part. F iguratively, the 
fuse or meaner part of any thing. 
"FA!GO I'S [ frgod, Brit.] a bundle of 
Wicks, or bruſhwood, bound together for fuel, 
12 3 


ur ole. 
eps GOT: ©. 1, to tie up, or bundle to- 


: ax AIL, v. n. | faillir, Fr.] to grow de- 
; gelent from a former plenty; to become une- 
al to the demand or uſe; to be extinct; to 
= to decay; to miſs producing its ef- 
a: to diſappoint 4 perſon 8 expectations; 
be deficient in keeping an aſſignation, or 
= rerforming + duty. Actively, to omit the 
Jiſcharge of a duty; to be wanting to. 
fall, /. a miſcarriage, miſs, or unſucceſs- 
l attempt; omifſion, neglect, or non per- 
Wc mance if a promiſe or duty; deficience 
ant; death. : . 36 

= FAILING, /. a deficience, imperfeCtion, 
Wor fight fault, owing to the infirmity of our 
natures. f 
FA/ILURE, /. deficience, or ceſſation. An 
omiflion, or flip, applied to duty. A flight 
fault, 

FAIN, a. [ feagn, Sax. ] glad; joyful. © My 
Jips would be fain when I fing unto thee ” 
Pſal. Ixxzii, To be forced, compelled, or 
obliged. © Caſtalio was fa to make trenchers 
t Baſle.“ Locke, | hough this laſt ſenſe is 
or the only one in ute, as Johnſon obſerves, 
bt ſ ems to have ariſen from a miſtake of the 
original ſignification, or ſome ambiguous ex- 
prefions: as, “„ I was fain to do this;” 
which would equally ſuit with the reſt of the 


jece 


R 
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as compelled, or I .. glad, to do 
this.“ 

FAIN, ad. gladly; very defirouſly 3 wil- 
ingly, 

| To FAINT, v. 3. [| faner, Fr.] to decay, 
fade, or waite away quickly; to grow languid, or 
all into a fit; to fink down through dejection. 
Ietirely, to deject; to depreſs; to make a 
eerſon languid. 

FAINT, a. [ fane, Fr.] void of ſtrength, 
ig ur, or ſpirit, Pale, dead, or void of bright- 
jeſs, applied to colour. Slow; not loud, 
carcely audible, applied to ſound. - Cowardly ; 
Imorous. “ Faint heart never won fair lady.“ 
Prov. in Camd. Rem. | 
FAINTING, /. a fit, a ſwoon, wherein a 
erſon is ſenſeieſs for a ſhort time. 
FA'INTLY, ed. in a feeble or languid 
Danner, Deadly, or juſt viſible, applied to 
plour, Without force, applied to deſcrip- 


lon. Scarcely audible, applied to ſound. 
Timoro 


. 
* 


J or vigour, applied to the manner of ac- 
jon. 


FA'INTNESS, ſ. languor, or want of 
"us or ſtrength through fatigue ; fear; 


or brown. 


or be loſt; to link 3 to languiſh through | 


WW ntence, whether it was ſuppoſed to mean, 


uſly, or without courage, aQivi- | 


FAI 


want of vigour 3 want of force; timoroutneſs ; 
dejection. 

FA'/INTY, a. weak; languid; void of vi- 
gour or ſtrength, 

FAIR, a. | feger, Sax. | beautiful; hand- 
ſome ; of a white complexion, oppoſed to black 
Clear, pure, or without any foul- 
nels, applied to water. Not cloudy, not tem- 
peituous, applied to the weather. Favourable, 


pioſperous, applied to the wind. Not effect- 
ed by any unlawful methods. A fair 
death. Equal, or juſt, applied to morais. 


Not pradtifing any urjuſt or indirect me- 
thods. Open; direct; pleaſing; civil; gen- 
tle; mild; commodious; eaſy ; or ſucceſs- 
ful. Prov. A fuir face is af a portion. 
The fairell filk is ſooneſt ſtained. This may de 
applied to women, The handſomeſt women 
are looneſt corrupted, becauſe they are moſt 
tempted, 

FAIR, ad. gently, without violence, join- 
ed to ſoftly. In a civil and complaifant man« 
ner, joined to ſpeak, Happily; ſucceſsfully, 
On good terms, tree from ſtrife or contention, 
after keep. If he intends to keep fair. with 
the world.“ Collier. 

FAIR, /. a beauty; a woman who is 
handiome ; honeſty, or honeſt dealing.“ Fair 
and ſquare, Nic. keeps folks together.“ Hiſt. 
of F. Bull. 

FAIR, /. | foirr, Fr.] a public place, where 
merchants or traders nelort, at ſtated times, 
to diſpoſe of their wares, and enjoy ſome di- 
verſions which are uſually exhibited at ſuch 
times, | 

FA'IRBACH, a village of Carmarthen- 
ſhire, in South Wales, with one fair, on 
November 22, for cattle, horſes, and pedlarg 
ware. 

FA'IRFORD, a town of Glouceſterſhire, 
with a market on Thurſdays, and two fairs, 
on May 14, and November 12, for ſheep and 
cattle, The church was built for the ſake of 
the glaſs, taken in a ſhip going to Rome. It 
has 28 large windows, curiouſly paimed with 
ſcripture-hiſtories, in extreme beautiful co- 
lours, and defigned by the famous Albert 
Durer. It is 244 miles 8. E. of Glouceſter, 
and 791 W. by-N. of London. 

FA'IRING, /. ſomething bought for a pre- 
ſent at a fair. 

FA/IRLY, ad. pleaſantly, applied to ſitu- 
ation, Honeſtly, or without fraud, applied 
to the manner of action. Ingenuouſly ; 
openly, Candidly, or without wreſting the 
ſenſe, applied to criticiſm, Without blots, 
applied to writings. Completely; entirely; 
perfectly. 3 

FAIRNESS, /. beauty; elegance of form, 
applied to the make of a perfon. Honeſty, or 
freedom from fraud, applied to the manner 
of a perſon's dealings. 


'F FA/IR-SPOKEN, a. uſing civil and com- 


plaiſant expreſſions. 
FAIR, . [ farbth,Sax. Ja kind of fabled ſpi- 


F A K FAL 

yit, ſuppoſed to appear in a diminutive form,  FA'KENHAM, a town of Norfolk, 4 
dance in meadows, and to reward cleanlineſs, [a market on Thurſdays, and one fair with 
Sc. An enchantreſs. Fairy Circle or Ring | Scots catiJe, which begins on Oftohs. for 
is a phznomenon frequently ſeen on hills |and laſts 14 days. It is ſituated on . han 
and downs, and ſuppoſed, by the vulgar, to|and has one church, a Quakers Vi, 
be traced by the Fairies in their dances. and about 300 houſes, 

There ere two kinds of it, one of about ſtreets well paved. The people amount 
ſeven yards in diameter, containing a round | about 1000, It is 18 miles N. w. of Nos 
bare path, a foot broad, with green graſs in| wich, and 1104 N. N. E. of London. N 
the middle of it. The other is of different FA'KIR, a kind of Indian monks, wh, 
bigneſs, and is encompaſſed with a circle of | even out-do the mortifications and ſeveris 
grafs, preener and freſher than in the middle. | of the ancient Anchorets : ſome of — 
Jeſſop and Welker. in the Philoſophical Tranſ- mangle their bodies with ſcourges and kniy $ 
actions, aſcrihe them to lightning, which is; others never lie down ;' and others remain d. 
cor firmed by their being moſt frequently pro- their lives in one poflure. It is ſaid PR 
- dvced 2tter thorgs of that kind, as well as by |cven perſons of fortune, in Indi; hoes > 
the colour and brittleneſs of the graſs-roots, | Fat:rs. and that there are more than two ey 
when firſt obſerved. po of them. 
FA/IRY, . belonging to, or ſuppoſed to! FA'LCATED, a. [Lat.] hooked; hey 

de given by, fairies. like a reaping-hook or ſcythe. Applied 
FAITH, /. fes, Lat.] was deified by aſtropomers to the appearance which the 
the Romans, and had a tempie in the Capitot. moon makes uhile moving from the co · 


In Divinity and Philoſophy, it is a firm be 
ef of certain truths, upon the teſtimony of 
the perſon who reveals them. The grounds 
of a rational faith are, 1. That the things re- 
vealed be nor contrary to, though they may be 
above, natvral reaſon. 2. That the revealer be 
well acqumnted with the things he reveals : 
That he be above all ſuſpicion of dereiving 
us. God can neither be deceived himfelf, 
nor deceive others by provoling things to be 
believed that are contradictory to the facul 
ties he has given us. Whatever propoſitions, 
therefore, are beyond reafon, but not con- 
trary to it, are, when revealed, the proper 
matter of faith. Figuretiveiy, belief of the 
truths of revealed religion ; the ſyſtem of re- 
vealed truth held by Chriſtians; truſt or con- 
6dence in God; truſt in the honeſty or vera— 
city of another; fidelity, or unſhaken adhie 
xence to a promiſe; ſincerity, 

FAITHFUL, 3. firm in adhering to the 
truth of religion; believing the iruths of re- 
vealed religion; true to any obligation or 
contrect; honeſt or upright in the diſcharge 
of any duty. 

FA'!'THFULLY, 2d. with firm belief in 
the truth of revealed religion; with full 
confidence in the promiſes of God; with 
ſtrict adherence to auty, loyalty, and the dif- 
charge of any obligation or promiſe ; ho- 
neſtly. 

FA/ITHFULNESS, ſ. any principle which 
a perſon may confide in; nk or veracity ; 
frm adherence to a duty as a ſubjeR. 

FAITHLESS, a. without belief in the re- 
vealed truths of religien 3 without truſt or 
confidence in the aſſurances or promiſes of 
another ; perfidious; diſloyal; not true to 
dut b. promiſe, or loyalty. 

F VITH LESSNESS, J. treachery; perfidy. 
In D.viaity, unbelief of the truths of revela- 
Lion, 


junction to the oppoſition, 


a ſeythe or reaping-hook. 

FA*LCHION, [ faulchion? ¶ ſanclon Fr.] 
a ſhort, crooked ſword or ſcymetar, ; 

FALCON, | faiilkmn] ſ. ¶ faulkon, Fr 
bird of prey ot the hawk kind, luperior u 
all others for courage, docility, gentlentth 
and nobleneſs of nature. In Gunner, i 
ſmall picce of cannon. 

FA'LCONER, Frys þ. | faultomiy, 
Fr.] a perſon who breeds, brings vp, kames, 
and tutors birds of prey, ſuch as falcons, 
hawks, Kc. 

FA'LCONET, | fautkonet] ſ. a kind of oni. 
nance, 

FA/LCONRY, [| fadikonry] ſ. the art of 

'aming and teaching birds ot prey to purſue 
and take game, 
FA'LDAGE, | fauldaje] ſ. | /ol!ogam, 
barb, Lat.] a privilege, which ſeveral lors 
anciently reſerved to themſelves of fetting up 
folds for fheep in = field within their mi- 
nors, and this not = for their own, but 
likewiſe their tenants ſheep, | 

FA'LDFEE, [ faildfee] f. a compolitin 
paid anciently by tenants lor ihe privilege 
foldage, : ; 
| | F A'LDING, [ fadlding] . a kind of coarſe 
Cloth. __ 
FA'/LD-STOOL, [ faild-ffool] f.a kind of 
tool placed at the out - ſide of the altar, o 
which the kings of England kneel at theif 
coronation, : 

FA'LKINGHAM, a town of _ 
ſhire, with a market on Thurſdayr, —_ 
ven fairs; viz. on Afh- Wedneſday 14 Pa g 
Monday, for horſes and ſheep; on 1 15 
for horſes, ſheep, and tradefmens 4. 
June 16, for horſes and horned cat“ le; 


| 57 
July 3, for hemp, hard-v87e, 7 wy” 


FAKE, / among ſeamen, a coil of rope. 


on November 10, and Neander wa 


FALCA/TION, , falcatns Lat.] crooked. 
neſs; in a crooked form, reſembling that of 


F AL 


horſes, 


It is 106 miles N. of London. 


/TKIRK, a town of Scotland, in the 
FA briefing. In the month of Octo- 
* a rent fair is held here, called Falkirk- 
Triſt, for Highland cattle; and noted for 
5 the place where the rebels defeated the 
king's forces on January 17, 1746. It is 8 


of Stirling. | 
vi KLAN D, a town of Scotland, in the 


of Fife, in which is a palace built by 
ER the kings of Scotland, It 1s ſeated 
it the entrance into a fertile country, 23 miles 


N. of Edinburgh. *' 
FALL, [ faull] v. u. [ preter, T fell, or 
To . ] fallen | [Fel- 


have fallen, or faln; part. pail, 


to a lower place; to drop; to move down 
any deſcent; to die, or come to a ſudden end; 
to be degraded from a high {tation to a low 
one; to decreaſe or diminiſh in value, weight, 
or quantity ; io enter into any ſlate of the 
body or mind. Fall aſleep.” Shah. Fell 
into ſuch a rage.” Knoles, To fink below a 
thing in compariton, uſed with ſhort, To 
happen; to befal. To light on. 
or treat diſtinctly. To come upon, as a pu- 
niſhment. To be born, or yeaned. To fall 
away, to Janguiſh, or grow faint; to grow 


ſtatize; to periſh, or be loſt, To fall back, 
to fail of a promiſe or reſolution 3 to recede 
or give way, Ut:d with down, to bow or 
bend as 2 ſupplant; to fink, or tumble pro- 
ſtrate on the ground. To fall from, to re- 
volt. To fall in, to coincide or concur ; to 
comply. To fall off, to ſeparate; to periſh ; 
to forſake, To fall on, to begin to do a thing 
eagerly; to aſſzult, or make an attack. To 
fall over, to revolt, To fall out, to quarrel ; 
to happen; to drop. To fall t1, to begin 
eaperly to eat; to apply himſeif to. To 
BY under, to be ſubject to; to be ranged 
with. 

FALL, | faul!] ſ. the act of dropping from 
a higher place; the act of tumbling proſtrate 
upon the ground; the violence ſuffered from 
dropping accidentally from a high place; 
death; overthrow ; ruin; loſs of greatneſs ; 
| decreaſe of price or value. ].eflening of 
ſound, or cadence, applied to muſic, A ca- 


e taract, caſcade, or deſcent of water from a 

high place; the outlet of a current into any 
f other water; autumn, or the time when the 
4 leaves drop or fall from the trees. In Divi- 
if nity, the ſtate of our firſt parents, wherein, 


” account of eating the forbidden tree, they 
olt the happineſs of living in Paraciſe ; and, 


according to Milton, + brought death into 
the world, and all our | 


p- woe.“ 

5 FALLA'CIOUS, . fallaſbious) a. [ fallax, 
{+ at. producing miſtakes ; full 6f ſophiſtry; 
on 2, falſe expectations; deceitful, 
85 ALLA'CIOUSLY, [ falliſviouſly] ad. 
K manner as to deceive by falſe ap- 


horned cattle, and tradeſmens goods. 


lan, Sax. ] to deſcend by accident from a higher | 


To handle 


Jean, or decreaſe in bulk; to revolt; to apo- 


FAL. 


pearances; or tending to lead into miſtakes 
by ſophiſtry. 

FA'LLACY, /. | fallaciz, Lat.] an argu- 
ment made uſe of to lead a perſon into an er- 
ror; a ſophiſm. 

FALLIBULITY, /, [from falls, Lat.] lia- 
bleneſs or poſſibility of being deceived, or of 
being in an error, | 

FA'LEIBLE, a. [from falls, Lat.] liable 
to error, or miſtake. 

F4A'LLING, | f:4/lirg] F an indenting, 
or hollow in a ſurface. 
FA'LLING-SICKNESS,[ ſa#lling-ſicknefs] 

See EPILEPSY. 

FA/LLOW, [Vl] a. | falewe, Sax.] a 
pale red, or yellow, applied to colour. In 
Huſbandry, vnſowed, or left to reſt after cer- 
tain years of tillage ; plowed, but rot ſowed, 
or prepared for a ſecond plowing, Figura- 
tively, urplowed, uncultivated, applied to 
ground. Unoccuyied, or neglected. 

FA'LLOW,f 74/17] ſ. | falewe,Sax.Jground 
plowed in order for a ſecond plowing ;z or 
land untilled, and ſuffered to reft, after bear- 
ing a certain number of years. 

To FA'LLOW, [ /all7] v. n. to plow in 
order to a ſecond plowing, or an interval of 
relt before ſeed be ſown a ſecond time, 

FA'LMOUTH, a ſea port town of Corn- 
wall, with a market on Thurſdays, and two 
fairs, on July 27, and October 10, for horſes, 
oxen, ſheep, cloth, and a few hops. It is 
governed by a mayor, 4 aldermen, and a 
town-clerk, and gives title to a viſcount; 
is a place of good trade, and reſorted to by 
(hips :. the inhabitants alſo have ſhips cf their 
own. Jt has one church, and about 300 
honſes; confiſts chiefly of one paved ſtreet, 
pretty broad, and about three quarters of a 
mile in length. It is 2631 miles W. by N. 
of London 

FALSE, | feulſe] a. | falſus, Lat.] repre- 
ſeutipg a thing to be what it is not; fictitious, 
or counterfeit; treacherous, cr unjuſt ; by- 
pocritical, or feigned, 

FA'LSEHOOD,| faulſchood] /. [ from falſe 
and had, Sax.] the tetting down and uttering 
in words the agreement or diſagreement of ideas 
otherwiſe than it is; or the repreſenting a. 
hing to be different from what we think it to 
be; want of faithfulneſs or honeſty ; a lye, or 
the ſaying that a thing is what we are conſei- 
ous it is not, SyxoN, Contrariety to truth 
is the genera] idea of He and falſehood; but 
that of /ye ſuppoſes always ſomething crimina!, 
whereas that of ſalſebood does not. If queſti- 
oned in a cauſe wherein bound to tell the truth, 
we do not, we are guilty of a he; if we de- 
viate from truth where there is no ſuch obli- 
gation, it is no other than a falſehood. 

FA'LSELY, [ failſely] ad. contrary to 
truth; erroneouſly; perfidiouſly. : 

 FA'LSENESS, C faiilſeneſs] f. contrariety 

to truth, honeſty, or faithfulneſs, _ ; 

' FALSIFIGA'TION, [ fanl/ifits/bon] /. th 
a 


J. 


, 


F 


FAM 


act of altering the words of a ſentence ſo as to 
make it fignity ſomething contrary to the opi- 
nion of the author; contratiction, or confutation 

FALSIFVER,, fau/fifter | ſ. one who alters 
the words or ſentences of an author, ſo as to 
make the ſenſe contrary to what it was origi- 
nally ; one who counterteits, or makes a thing 
appear to be what it is not; a liar, or inven- 
tor of falſehoods 

To FA'LSIFY, [VA] v. a. | falſißer, 


of and praiſed for remarkable virtue, 
ploits, uſeful inventions, or ingenious 
fiiions, 
good actions, but with impropriety 


and generally known for ſomething 
nary. 


by the ladies to defend thei 


FAN 


great ex. 
compo. 
d as well ag 


FA/MOUSLY, ad. ſpoken ot wit 


Sometimes applied to bz 


h eſteem 
[ 
extraordi- 


FA'MOUSNESS, / great renown 


FAN, ſ. [vannus, Lat.] Aer 


an inſtrument uſed 
r complexions from 


Fr.] to counterfeit, or folge; to alter the tenſe the ſun, or to raile wind and cool them ſelyez f 

of a book. Figuratively, to contute, or prove Sc. Figuratively, any thing ſpread out in | 

falſe ; to viotate by treachery. Neuterly, toftriangular form, with a broad baſe, reſembiin 0 

lie, or tell an unttuth. a lady's fan; any thing by which the air 3 
FA'LSITY, i feilfiry) . [ ſalfitas, Lat. | the moved ; wings. An inſtrument by which chi 


repreſenting a thing to be what it is not; a 
falſehood, or lye. Figuratively, an error. 

To FALF ER, [ /oulter ] v. n. | faitar, 
Span. | applied to pronunciation, to heſitate, or 
ftammer in tpzaking To fail in any act of the 
body or mind. Actively, to fitt or cleanſe. 


is cleared or winnowed from the corn, 
Fr. An inſtrument to blow up or raiſe a fire 


fan; to put the air into motion; 
fre. 


To FAN, v. a. to cool by the motion of 4 


; to raiſes 
To ſeparate, or winnow, 


| FANA'TIC, a. | fan:ticus, Lat. ] enteriin. 
ing wild, imaginary, and enthuſiaſtic notion; 
in religion. 

FANA'TFIC, ſ. a perſon who has wild no. 
tions in religion; an enthuſiaſt, 


FA'LITERINGLY, | faillteringly | ad. with 
hefitation. and ſtammeting, applied to utter- 
ance of woris. With languor, feeblenets, or 
weakneſs, applied to any act of the body or 


miad. 

FAME, /. Jama, Lat.] honourable report 
Figurative y, rumour, or repo:t. 

FA'MED, pure. ſpoken of with honour and 
eſtcem. | 

FA'MELESS, a. inglorious ; not known for 
any production of the underſtanding, inven- 
tion, or action; of no repute. 

FAMILIAR, a | familicris, Lat.] belong- 
ing to a family ; ftable, or eaſy in converſation ; 
wich freedom; accutomed; common; fre- 
quent; eaiy z too free; as, “A poor man found 
a priett familiar with bis wife.” Camden. 

FA*ULIAR, , one long and intimately ac- 
quainted. A demon, ſuppoſed o be at the de- 


merical notions z changing or taking up an opi- 


votion, or to att. nd the call or a perſon. 
FAMILIA\'RITY, /. an cafinets and free 


dom of acceſs and diſcousſe, general'y obierved, 
0 . . ” A. . : 

between perions long and INGMNely acquiint | mere humour, WIIm, or Caprice ;z ſome thingy 

ed, being tree from conſtraint, formality, and! 


ceremony). Figvratively, habit, 


To FAMULIARIZE, v. 4. f milariſer,| an 7 of in the mind, To like, or gro8 
| fond of. 


Fr.] to wear away the impreſſion of awe, or 
diſtant reſpect. occaſioned by novelty; to bring 
down from a Hate of diſtant ſuperiority to that 
of a p=: {51 long known and jo.ned in the bands 
of friend mio. 

FA'VILY, /. [{ familiz, Lat.] thoſe who 
live in the ſame houſe; or deſcend f.om the 
fame progenitor. 

FAL NE, | fumes,Lat,] ſcarcity of food 
diſtreſs for want ot neceſlary food. 

To FAM ISH, v. a. | trom f mes, Lat. ] to 
kill wich hunger, or want of toud; to kill with 
want of ſomething neceſſary to ſupport life; to 
Je tos want of fool. Figuratively, to be in 
gre it difrefs for want of food. 


PAMIISHMWVENT, ſ. the pain of hunger. 


Nor much ved 


FA'MQUS, 3. { femoſur, Lat.] much talked 


FANA'TICISM, /. religious madneſ;, 
FA/NCIFUL, a. entertaining odd and chi. 


nion, without conſulting reaſon, 
FA'NCIFULLY, ad. whimſically. 
FANCIFU NESS, ſ. the abit of follow. 
ing the wiid notions of the fancy or imagine 
tion, rather than thoſe of reaſon. 
FA/NCY, ſ. | contrafted from fantaſy: Oar 
7&oia,Gr. | a power or faculty of the mind, 
which compounds ideas received by the ſenſes, 
and by that means forms objects, perſons, re- 
preſentations, and other ideas, which have no 
exiſtence without us; the imagination; an 
opinion formed barely by the operation of-the 
imagination, without the interpoſition of rea- 
fon ; an idea, image, or conception of the 
mind; a liking, inclination, or fondrels; 


or invention, which pleaſes. 
To FA'NCY, v. 4 to conceive or form 


FANE, . ſanum, Lat. | a temple, or place 
devoted to religious worthip, 
FA'NFARON, /. [Fr.| a bully; a heftor; 
one who makes a great parade or oftentatio 
boaſt of his abilities, and promiſes more than 
he can perform. 
FANFARONA'DE, /. a bluſter; an often- 
tatious ſhow or boalt of a perſon's abilities 
and virtues. | 
To FANG, v. 4. ¶ fager, Sax. and Belg] 
to ſeize 5 to gripe. | : 
F ANG, {the long tulk of a boar; the mn 
or claws of a bird or beatt, In Botany, ” 
(hoor or tendril, by means of which one p 


takes hold of another, fuer, gar.] a fill at· 


FA/NGLE, /. [from / 
tempt ; a frivolous qr txifligg ſcheme. * 


„„ © 


FAR 


ſed, unleſs joined with the word 


noles, new fangleneſs. 
. 75 or a. gaudy; 


ſent rarely u 

as nero 
FAN GLE D, part. 
culouſſy or oſtentatiouſly 


mente 
FA 
FA/NNEL, 
| like a ſcarf, worn 


aſs. 
en. ſ. one that makes uſe of a 


= \/NTASIED, part. or a. troubled with 
odd imaginations or fancies, 

FAINT ASM, ſ. See PHANTASM. 
FANTASYTIZE, or FANTA'STICAL, a. 
I fentaftique, Fr.] imaginary; irrational; ca- 
W priciou” 3 governed by whim and fancy; con- 
— 1 affected. . 

. ben NTS TIC ALL v, ad, in a manner 
W hich can exiſt only in imagination; caprici- 


XGLESS, a. without fangs, or teet 
/. [ Hino, Fr. | an ornament, 
by a prieſt round his arm 


| ; with great unſteadineſs. 3 
. up NTT ICALNESS, or FAN TA“s- 


Tick N ESS, ſ. whimſicalneſs ; capriciouſ- 


AAS V. . See Fax , and PZN 
14s v. | 
FA/NTOM, ſ. See PHANTOM. : | 
FAP, a. a cant- word in the time of 
Shak+ſpzar for fuddled or drunk, ? 
FAR, ad. | feor, Sax. | to a great diſtance, 
conlidered either in length, or as extending on 
all fides; almoſt ; in a great meaſure. The day 
was Ver ſpent.” This word is often uſed in 
compoſition ; as fir-ſecing, far-looking, Prov. 
Far-fetch'd and dear-bought is good for [:dies .— 
Far folks fare well, and fair children die: i. e. 
People are apt to boaſt of the good and wealthy 
condition of their far-off friends, and to com- 
mend their dead children, 

FAR, a. diſtant rom any place men- 
tioned or implied. Uſed with off, both as an 
adverb and as an adjetive, From far is uſed 
for a far or remo e place. In Horſemanſhip, 
the for fide of a borſe is that which is fartheit 
from the rider when mounting; i. e. the right 
hide 


FAR, /. ¶contracted from farrow] the off- 
ſpring of a ſow, 

To FARCE, v. a. [| farcio, Lat.] to ſtuff 
with different ingredients. Figuratively, to 
extend, or ſwell out by pompous additions. 

FARCE, /. | trom farcer,Fr.] a dramatic en- 
tertainment of the comic kind; never exceeding 
three acts, but confined to the eftabliſhed laws 
of the drama; ſometimes applied to a piece 

ſtuffed with wild and ludicrous conceits, ca- 
pable of raiſing lauzhter, Figuratively, any 
incident or circurmttance which is rather di- 
my than ſerio..s, and rather ridiculous than 
rational. 

FA'RCICAL, 
lo a farce, 

p FA'RCY,/. | farcinagItal.] a diſeaſe in hor- 
ar Oxen, which vitiates their mats of blood; 
Þ:00ab'y curahle by antimouy, 


2, belonging or ſuitable 


6 


F A R 


FA/RDEI, /, [ fardello, Ital.] a bundle, 
burthen, or little pack, | 

To FAR, v. u, | faran, Sax.] to go; to 
walk or move from one place to another. 80 
on he fares.” Par. Loft. To be in any ſtate 
or condition, either good or bad, To live, ap- 
plied to the matter of eating, 

FARE, /. the price paid by, or due from, 
a perſon for his paſſage in any carriage, whe- 
ther by land or by water ; food, or proviſion for 
eating. 

FA'REHAM, a town in Hampſhire, with 
a market on Wedneſdzys, and one fair on June 
29 for toys. It is 12 miles E. of Southamp- 
ton, and 734 W. by S. of London. 

FXREWELLL, ad. [this word was ori 
ginally the imperative of the verb fare, joined 
elliptically to eve//, for fare you well; but is 
by cuſtom uſed as an adverb, both by a perſon 
going away, 2nd by a perſon left behind} a 
complii:.ent uſed at parting, whereby we wiſh 
the perſon well whom we take leave of, 

FAREWELL, ſ. leave; the act of parte 
ing. Sometimes uſed as an adjectwe, for ſome- 
thing in which leave is taken. 

FARFE'TCH, F. a firatag-m or artifice, 

FARFE'TCHED, a. br-ught from places 
at a great diſtance off; ſought with care and 
pains; not naturally introduced. 

FARINA'/CEOUS, 4. | trom farina, Lat.] 
mealy ; reſembling meal. | 

FARM, /. | jeorn, Sax.] ground occupied 
In tillage, whether it be a perſon's own, or 
hired ; the ſtate of lands let out at a certain 
annual ſum z a certain ſum of money paid a go- 
ver ment for the right to its cuſtoms or taxes. 

To FARM, v. . to let or hire land of 
another perſon for tillage ; to cultivate land; 
to rent the cuſtoms or taxes of a ſtate at a cer» 
cain rate. 

FARMER, ſ. one who cultivetes his own 
or hired land; one who advances money for, 
or rents the taxes of, a ſtate, 

FA'RMING, J. the art of cultivating lan * 
end breeding cattle, 

FA'RMOSTY, @. | ſuperlative of far] moſt 
diſtant ; remoteſt, | 

FA'RNESS, /. diſtance ; remoteneſs. 

FA'RNHAM, a village in Dorſetſhire, 10 
miles S. E. of Shaftſbury, with one fair, on 
Aug. 21, for cheeſe. 

FA'RNHAM, a town in Surry, with a mar- 
k-ton Thurſdays, and three fairs, viz. on Holy- 
Thu-fday, and June 24, for horſes, caitie, 
ſheep, and hogs 3 and on Nov. 2, for horſes 
and cartle, It is ſeated on the river Wye, and 
is a pretty good town, with a caſtle ſeated on 
an eminence, where the biſhops of Winche'ter 
uſually reſide 3 but it is now much decayed. 
The houſes are handſome ; and the market 
arge for wheat, oats, and barley, It is 12 
miles W. of Guildford, and 384 W. S. W. of 
London, 

FARRA'GINOUS, a. | from farra 
W of different thin £ 


A 


| 


ridi- 
ſhowy and orna- 


Lat.] 
g5 or perſons; huddleu. 
FA 


FAS 


FARR.A'GO, /. Lat.] a mixed maſs; a 
medley 

FA/RRIER, ſ. [ ferrorius, Lat. ] one who 
m kes ſhoes lor, and puts them on, horſes; one 
who profeiles to cute the diſcaſcs incideut to 
Bot es. 

To FA RRIER. v. u. to practiſe pbyſic 
and ſurpery on horſes. 

FA'R&INGDON, a town of Berkſhire, 
with a market on Tueſdays, and three fairs. 
viz. on February 2, and Whit-Tueſday, for 


horſes and fat cattle; and on Oct. 18, for 
horſes, fat cattle, and abundance of hogs. It 
is 70 miles W. by N. of London 
To FA/RROW, [| farrs] v. a. to bring 
forth pigs, applied to ſwine. 
FN NRO, Lire] ¶earb, Sax. Jalittle pig. 
FAR, Jert, Sax. ] wind let looſe behind. 
Co FART, v. 4. to break wind behind. 
FARTHER, a. [ johnſon ſays this word 
is ceneralty, but improperly, confidered as the 


comparative of jar ; whereas it comes from 


forth, forther, forthe/? ; and that we vught to 
write it further, and furtheſt] at a greater diſ- 
taace, applied to ſituation. Longer. Acver- 
bially, at, or to a greater diſtance. Uſed as a 
connecting particle in a diſcourſe, it implies 
moreoucr, again, befides. 

FA'RTREST, 0. [more properly furthc/? | 
molt diſtant. Adve: bially, at or to the great- 
eſt diſtance. 

FA'RTHING, /. from ſeortha, Sax. fourth, 
and ling. Sax. a diminptive termination] the 
ſnalleit Engliſh coin, being in value the fourth 
part of a penny. 

FA/RTHINGALE, /. verdegarde, Belg.) 
a hop, or petticoat, ufeil to make the others 
land out by means of circies of whalebone, 
or cane, which are ſewed upon it. 

FA/SCES, /. [Lat J axes tied up in a bundle 
with rods or ſtaves, and borne before the Ro- 
man magiſtrates as an exlign, or badge of au- 
thority. 

FA'SCIA, ſ. [Lat.] in Architecture, a 
broad liſt, fillet, or band uſed in architraves 
and pedeſtals. In brick buildings, the jutting 
out of the bricks over the windows, 

To F.NSCINATE, v & | faſcino, Lat.] 
to bewitch, or influence by cachantmeat or 
Witchcraft. 

FASCINATION, . [ faſcinatir, Lat. ] the 
act of bewitching, generally applied to that of 
the e or tongue. 

FA'SCINE, # {aften] ſ. [Fr.] in Fortifi- 
cation, fag gots, or ſmall branches of trees, or 
bavins, bound vp in bundles, which are mix- 
ed with carth, aud ſerve to fill the trenches, to 
cen the men, make parapet of trenches, &c, 

FASHION, [:n this word and its deriva- 
tives the i is generally omitted in pronuncia- 
tion—{4/or. . | fagin, Fr. | the form, make, 
or cut ot any thing; the manner in which 
any-thing is performed; cuſtom, or the form 
which is molt cammonly made uſe of, Mer 
ef /ofv.on imply men of rank, ſtate, or dignity. 


S. #oſticnrifes kom bob, and reſults | 


FAT 


from the workmanſhip, the workman enrich. 
ing it more or leſs according to his taſte, Feu 
ſprings from deſign, and reſults from the 29 
lines of the thing, the author of the plan m ; 
king it either more or leſs regular accordin x 
his abilities. Form rifes from conſtruQion — 
reſults from the arrangement of parts, the con. 
ductor of the work making it move or leſs nz 
tural as his imagination directs bim. Prov, 
As good to be out of the world as out of the faſtion 
To FA/3HION, v. a. | fagmner, Fr.) a 
make in a particular form or ſhape ; to fit 8 
adapt; to make according to the general taſte 
or mode, 
FA'SHIONABLE, «@. eſtabliſhed by cuſ. 
tom, or mode; made according to the genetal 
taſte, or mode; obſervant of the mode; of 
rank or dignity {uperior to the vulgar, ; 
FA'SHION ABLENESS, /. conformity to 
the reigning taſte, applied to building, plac 
or any production either of the hand or heal, 
FA'SHiONABLY, ad. in a manner con- 
formablſe to the reigning taſte or cuſtom, 
To FAST, v. n. | aſtan, Sax. ] to abſtain 
from cating or drinking; to mortify the bo. 
dy by abſtaining from food, for a certain time 
on a religious account. : 


FAST, /. a ſpace of time wherein a perſon 
takes little or no food. 

FAST, a. | faeſt, Sax] firm; fixed; deep 
or ſound, applied to ſleep. Strong; impreg- 
nable. Firm in adberence. Cloſed, or ſhut 
cloſe ; with a quick motion, Faſt and log, 
uncertain ; inconſiſtent, 

FAST, ad. firmly; immoveably ; ſwiftly, 
applicd to motion. Frequently applied to fe. 
petition. 

To FA'STEN, v. a. to make firm or im. 
| moveable; to cement, tie, or link together; 
to affix. Neuterly, to (tick or adhere, 

FA/'STENER, J. a perſon that makes firm, 
ties, or binds. 

FASTER, F one who abſtains from food, 

FASI-HA'NDED, &. covetous; avart- 
cious ; not given to generoſity, : 

FAS'TIDIOUS, #. | feſtidioſus, Lat. ] di 
dainful z nice to a fault; ſqueamiſh, 

FAST VUVDIOUSLY, ad. in a contemptu- 
ous, difdainful, or ſqueamiſh manner, 

F A'5T NESS, ſ. | feſtneſſe,Sax.] firmnefs, 
or firm adherence to a cauſcor party ; a {tron 
hold; a fortreſs. 

FAT, a. fet, Sax. full - fed; fleſhy; 
plump; or covered with an oily or unctuors 
ſubſtance; groſs; dull, from fat, Fr. T 
minds.“ Dryd. Figuratively, wealthy ; rich. 
„A Fat benefice.” PRO. Fat jorrow is bet- 
ter than lean ſorrow ; i. e. better have a - 
e ſband and a ſorrowfvl life, than a poor hut 
band and a forrowful 2 ji 
\ FAT. . [ from the adje ive] in 
a w Wel ke ſu!phureous part of the 18 
depolited in the cells of the * 110 
pola, to be found immediately under t gy 
in all parts of the body, except the forehesd, 


e. 
eye· lids, lips under · port of the car cot f Af, 


Anatom. 


| | able neceſlity. 


4 to be reverenced as one's father. 
plural, for the eccleſiaſtical writers of the firſt 


FAT 


See VAT. CLE 2 
n a. [ Fatalis, Lat.] cauſing ine- 
vitable death or deſtruction; cauſed by fate, 

j eſſity. 
det r ALISM, 7 the doctrine of fate, or 
nion that the occurrences of life and pro- 
Jets of nature are eſtabliſhed by an unalter- 


PA/TALIST, /, one who believes and 

maintains that all things happen by invin- 
ci it y. 
TAL rkr. ſ. [ fatalite, Fr.] a prede- 
termined and invincible neceſſary order or ſe- 
ries of things and events; a decree of fate; 
n invincible influence or bias; a tendency to 
danger, deſtruction, or death. 

FA/TALLY, ad, mortally; in ſuch a man- 
ner as to occaſion death; by the decree of fate, 
or by an inevitable and invincible neceſlity. 

FATE, .. fatum,Lat,] an inevitable neceſ- 
ſity depending on ſome fixed or ſuperior cauſe, 
Figuratively, a neceſſary or predetermined e- 
vent; death; deſtruction; the cauſe of death. 

FA/TED, a, decreed, or determined by 
fate; inveſted with apy quality by fate, 

FA'THER, [the @ is pronounced broad, 
nue the German, or @ in ak! /., | fatber,Sax.] 
one who has begotten a ſon or a daughter, 
PFiguratively, the firſt anceſtor; the title ge- 
nerally given to a perſon in years, becauſe old 
enough, and on account of his age, deſerving 
Uſed in the 


centuries. An inventor, ** Jubal was the fa- 
ther of all ſuch as handle the harp,” Gen. iv. 
21. The title of a popiſh confeſſor, particular 


ly that of a Jeſuit. The title given to a ſena- 


tor in ancient Rome, The appellation of one 
= ot the perſons in the bleſſed and adorable 
= Trinity, fo called as begetting the Son in an 
ineffable manner; likewiſe called our Father, 
on account of giving us being, of protecting 
us with a fatherly kindueſs, and of adopting 
us as cohcirs with Chrilt in the ſyſtem of re- 
dempion, It is in alluſion to all theſe be- 
nefits, that we ſtyle him in our prayers, ** Our 
Father, which art in heaven.“ Matt. vi. 

FA'THER-IN-LAW, /. a huſband's or 
wite's father, 

To FA'THER, v. a. to adopt a perſon 
for one's ſon or daughter ; to adopt, or pre- 
tend to be the author of, a compolition, 
 FA'THERHOOD, J. the ſtate or condi- 
non of a parent or father. | 

FA'THERLESS, a. without a father. 

; FA'THER LY, a. like a father. 

FA'IHERLY, ad. in the manner of a 


4+ 
at . 


FA/ HOM, h [ fethm, Sax, 
meaſure containing fi 


being taken from the 
Witt; both 


| a long 
x feet, or two yards, 
| ſpace a man can reach 
his arms extended, and chiefly 


uled at fea, Pi 
- Liguratively, reach; penetration; 
depth of entrance, 4 'F a 


FAV 


the arms extended; to. ſound or find the 
depth of water at fea, Figuratively, to reach 
or comprehend ; to try the ten of a dif- 
cult ſubject; to penetrate, ſound, or go to 
the bottom of a deſign. 

FA'THOMLESS, «©. that which has no 
bottom, or which is ſo deep as not to be mea- 
tured. Not to be comprehended, applied to 
myſteries, or difficulties in writinys. 
of ATVDICAL, a. [| fatidicus, Lat. ] propbe- 
tical, 

FATVGUE, | fateeg] {. | from fatigo, Lat.] 
languor, faintneſs, or wearineſs cauſed by la- 
bour. Figuratively, the cauſe of wearineſs, 
SYNON., It is the continuation of the ſame 
thing that either wearies or tires; with this 
difference, that weary implics a leſs degree, 
tired a greater; but it is labour that fatigues. 
We are weary or tired with ſtanding z we are 
fatigued with work. In a figurative ſenſe, a 
petitioner grows weary through his impa- 
tience; tired through his perſeverance ; and 
fatigued through his importunities. 

To FATVGUE, | fateeg] v. a. to tire, ex- 
hauſt, or make faint and languid with labour. 

FA'T LING, /. a young animal fattened 
for ſlaughter. 

FA'FNESS, %, the quality of being fleſhy, 
plump, or fat; greaſe; ſlimineſs, Fertility, 
or fruittulneſs, applied to ground. That which 
cauſes plenty. The clouds drop fatneſs,” 

To FA'TTEN, v. a, to make fat by feed» 
ing. To make fruitful, applied to ground. 

FA/TUOUS, 2. [ fatuus, Lat.] ſtupid; 
fooliſh ; applied to the underſtanding, Ulus 
ſory ; deceitful, 

FATU'ITY, /. | fatuite, Fr.] fooliſhneſs; 
weakneſs of underſtanding; a low degree of 
madneſs or frenzy. 

FA'TWITTFED, a. heavy; dull; or ſtupid. 

FA/TTY, a. oily; greaſy. | 

FAU'CET, /. | ferſſet, Fr.] a wooden pipe, 
generally forced into a barrel or caſk to give 
paſſage to the liquor, and topped with a peg 
or ſpiggot, 
| FAVI'LLOUS, a. | from favilla, Lat. ] con- 
liſting of aſhes, 

FAU'LCON, or FAU'/LCONRY, 
FAL con, and FALCONRY. 

FAULT, f. { faute, Fr. ] a flight defect or 
crime, which ſubjects a perſon to blame, but 
not to puniſhment; a deviation from, or 
tranſgreſſion of, a rule in ſome triſling cir- 


See 


cumſtances. Puzzle; difficulty: as, “ The 


b 


enquirer is at fault.“ 
FAU'LTLESS, a. without any defect; 
perfect; blameleſs, 

FAU'/LTY, «a, lightly tranſgreſing any 
rule; blameable ; defective, or not fit for the 
uſe it is intended for, 

To FA'VOUR, ſin this word and its deriva 
tives theo is dropped in pronunciation ,as favir, 
tauurable, &c.) v. 4. [ faveo, Lat.] to ſup- 


To FA'THOM, 2. 4, 10 encompaſs with 


port, encourage, promote, or advance, an un- 
dertaking, To reſemble in features: The 
Ht 2 | gentleman 


F E A 


gentleman farured his maſter,” SheF, To! 
aſſiſt, ſupport, countenance, or encourage a 
perſon. 

FA'VOUR, [favur] /. [ favor, Lat.] coun- 
tenance, ſupport, or encouragement; defenee 
or vindication. A kindneſs granted; leave; 
permiſſion, or pardov. A ribband formed 
into a roſe, and worn as a cockade, 

FA/VOURABLE, e. kind ; encouraging; 
aflectionate; conducive to; tender; averſe 


from cenſure. Converient; ſuited or adapted ' 


to a particular deſign. 
FA'VOURABLENESS, ,. a Kindneſs 


FEB 


To FEAR, v. 4 caran, Sax, 
hend evil, applied A LY 0 re. 
Co affect with an apprehenſion of wiſchie $, 
evil; to be affected with dread and TY 
from the apprehenſion of future evil 
FEARFUL, ag. timorous, or ea ; 
with fear; afraid, Awfnl; 9 
verence, Terrible; frightful. 8 te- 
FE'ARFULLY, ad. in a manner which 


anxiety 


'Hetravs or cauſes fear. 


FEARFULNESS, ſ. an habit 
or fear; timorouſneſs, / val dread 
FEARLESS, a. free from fear; not repay 


ſhowed in pardoning a perfon's defects, in 
ſupporting his endeavours, and in encourag- 
ing his undertakings. 
FA'VOURABLY, ad. kindly; with en- 
conravement, tenderneſs, or affection. 
FA'VOURED, part. looked upop or re- 
carded with kindnefs. 


ding danger, either preſent or future, 
FEASIBVLITY, ( feezib{lity] V a thi 
which way be done; a thing that is . 
ble; the poſſibility of being done. 
FEASIBLE, | feetible} a. ö 
practicable ; 2 may be a. 4 71) 
FE/ASIBLY, | /ce2ib/y} ad. in ſuch a man- 


FA'VOURER, ſ. one who encourages or 


countenances any perſon, or thing. | 


FA'VOURITE, ſ. {the moſt proper ſpell- 
ing ſeems to be favorite, becaufe derived from 
favori, favorite, Fr. favorita, Lal.] one re- 
garded from particular kindneſs, and diſtin— 

uiſhed from others by the familiarities ſhewn 
Fim either by a private perton or prince, 

FAVOURITE, 9d. eſteemed or beloved 
above others. A favourite dog.” 

FAU'>SE-BRAY, | feſe-brav] ſ. Fr.] in 
Fortification, a ſmall mount ot earth, tour 
fathoms wide, round the foot of the rampart, 
made uſe of to defend the ditch. 

FAU TOK |. [Lat.] a favourer, defender, 
o encourager. 

FAWN, F. [en, Fr. from fan, old Fr. 
z Young child, or infans, Lat.] a young deer. 

fo FAWN, v. n. | fender, Pr.] in its pri- 
mary ſignification, to bring forth a fawn. To 
make uſe of infinvating and alluring geſtures, 


ner as to be practicable, or poſſible to be done, 

FEAST, [ feeſ? | he eum, Lat. | a ſump. 
tuous entertainment made for a great number 
of pertons; an anniveriary day of rejoicing on 
2 polrical or religious account; ſomething 
nice or delicious to the palate, Po v. Better 
come at the latter end of a feaſt than the le. 
inning of a fray. - 
| To FEAST, [ ſeeft] v. n. to eat ſump. 
'tnoully; to live on coſtly and delicious eat. 
| ables : to gratify, 

_ FEASTFUL, [ feetful } a, feſtival or re. 
joicing. Luxvricus; riotous, 

FEAT, | feet] /. | fait, Fr. J a thing done; 
an act, action, or exploit; a trick; an odd or 
extraordinary motion of the limbs, 

FE'A CHER, [pron. faber, with e ſhort] 
eder, Sax. | ſ. the covering of birds, and that 
by which they are enabled to fly. Figu- 
ratively, kind, nature, or ſpecies, I am rot 
of that feather.” Shak. An ornament; a mere 


zpplied to a dog. Figuratively, to endeavour empty title; a mere play-thing, or ſ»mething 
to gain a pertou's favour by mean and ſervile only fit to divert, or @ulc laughter.“ A wit's 


com phances. 


a feather,” Pote. In Farriery, a turning of 


FA'WNER, f. one who endeavours to| parting of the hair onthe forehead, refcmbling 
gain a perfon's favour by mean and fervile}an ear of barley, or an eylet-bole. 


compiiances, 


To FEATHER, [ f#her] v. a, to dteſs in, 


FAM NINGLY, ad. in a cringing and ſer-|or fit with, feathers, To feather one's neſt is 


vile manner. 


FAY, F | fee, Fr.] a fairv. 


* 


to grow rich, 


FEA'TRERED, [ febered} a, cloathed, 


FA'ZELY, a town in Staffordſhire, whoſe | fitted with, or carrying feathers, : 
fairs arc held Morch 21, for cattle; and Oc-) FEATLY, | feetly] ad. in a neat, ſcilful 


tober 10, for all forts of cattle, 


or dexterons manner, 


To FE/AGUE, cet] v. a. to whip, chaſ-} FEATURE, [ feeture] / | ſaiture, old Fr,] 


tiſc, or beat, | 


the caſt or make of the tace, or any part ct 


FEALTY, [| fezulte,Fr,] duty due from a lincament of it, 
ſuljcCt to a king, or from any perſon to his] To FEAZE, [ feeze] v. a. [from fex, = 


faperior. 


FEAR, ſ. | ſearen, Fax.] dread, or painful of a rope, and reduce it again to flax, 
apprehenſion of danger; or dezethtion of mind FE/BRIFUGE,}, [ febris and fug 


at the preſ:nce of any perſon; anxiety or ſo 


hair, according to Johr ſor ] to unt wiſt the en 


, Lat. Jia 


=} 1 ever. 
Medicine, a remedy to drive awayorcureal | 


licitude ; the object of fear. Alſo ſomething FE/BRIFUGE, 3. having the power e 


hung up to ſcare deer by its colour or noiſe ; driving away or curing a fe 
ws, Ile who fleeth from the noiſe of the | FE'BRILE, a. [ febriats, Lat. ] con 


ear ſhal! tall :ato the pit. Iſaiab. 


ver. 5 
ſtitoting, 


or proceeding from, 3 fevers FE 


FEE 


ſ. [fo 2 * februa, 
feaſt held by the Romans, in 

of ifof 4 e of the deceaſed, Februus, 
Lat, is the name for Pluto] the name of the 
ſecond month in the year, according to the 
new ſtyle. In a common Nea. it conſiſts only 
of 28 days; but in the biſſextile, or leap year, 
it has 29, on account of the intercalary day 
added to that year 

FE/CES, ſ. See Fæ rs. 

FECKENHAM, a village in Worceſter- 
ſhire, ſeven miles 5. E. of Bromſgrove, with 
two fairs, on March 20, 
for ca'tie, 


FEBRUARY), 


ca ENCE, or FE'CULENCY, f [ ſe- 


eulentia, Lat. | foulneſs, ariſing from dregs or 
ſediments, applied to liquors. 
dregs; ſediment. 

F CULENT, a, foul, not clear, applied 
to liquors. : 

FECU'/ND, a. | facundus, Lat 
abounding in children. 55 

FECUNDATION, |. from ſæcundo, Lat. 
che act of making fruitful, 


J fruitful; 


and September 30, 


| 


FE L 


tively, to have a quick ſenſibility of good op 
evil which happens to others; to perceive 
by touching; to have the ſenſe of pain or 
pleaſure; to be aftected by. SyNox, We 


feel lightly ; we Handle with the full hand. 
We feel a column, to know whether jt he made 
of marble or wood; we h-ndle fiuff, to know 
what ſtrength it has, or what it is of, Ie 
often happens, that a thing, though diſagtee- 
able to the eye, ſhall be agrecable to feel: there 
is no pleaſure in Handling any thing that is 
rough. 

FEEL, /. the ſenſe of feeling; the touch. 

FEE'LER, ſ. one who can diſtinguiſh by 
the touch. In Natural Hiftory, the horns or 
antennæ of inſe s, whereby they grope out 


Figuratively, their way, and clean their eyes, 


FEE'LING, part. of FEEL, that which ex- 
preſſes great ſenſibility, or aſſects ſtrongly. 

FEELING, /. the ſenſe whereby we get 
the ideas of hard, ſoft, dry, wet, ſmooth, 
rough, hot, cold, &. It is both the groſieſt 
and the moſt extenſive of all the ſenſes, if not 
that which includes all the reſt. Figuratively, 


FECUNDITY, g. the quality of producing | perception; ſenſibility 3 tenderneſs. 


or bringing forth in great abundance. 

FE/DERAL, a. | from fads, Lat.] relating 
to, and having the nature of, a contract. 

F. E, .. ſeob, Sax.] in Law, lands and te- 
nements held in perpetual righ', on condition 
of an acknowledgement paid to the lord of the 
manor; a property, a reward, or money given 
| to a phyſician or lawyer; a perquiſite due to 

a perſon in an office. 


FEE/FARM, ſ. in Law, lands holden by late fictitiouſly; to fable. 


a man and his heirs for ever, under a yearly 
rent or acknowledgment paid to aaother, 

FEE SIMPLE, ſ. in Law, that whereof 
we are ſeized to us and our heirs for ever. 

FEE-TAIL, /. in Law, is when lands are 
given to a man, and the heirs of his body, ſo 
that if he have children by a third venter, and 
not of the firſt, they, ſhall inherit. 


To FEE, v. 4. to pay a counſellor or phy- | 


ſirian ; to bribe. To keep in hire. 

FEE/SLE, a. | 7oible, Fr. | wanting ſtrength ; 
or weak in body or mind. 

FEEDLE-MINDFED, g. weak, or wanting 
reſolution; timorous. 

PETE BLEN uss, .. want of firength, 

FEE ALV, ad. in a weak manner; with. 
out tirength, 

To FEED, v. 4. [preter and part. paſſ. fed] 
Jeden, Sax. to ſuppiy with food. Figurative- 
ly, to lupp'y; to nouriſh, cheriſh, or keep 
e; to kcep in hope or expeRation ; to de- 
ligbt or entertain, Neuteriy, to take food ; 
"prey; to place cattle to feed; to grow fat 
or plump. 

FEEDE „J. 
one that eats. 
porter, or 
his food, 


To FEEL, v. n. | preter and part. pall. felt) 


one who ſupplies with food ; 
Figuratively, a nouriſher, ſup- 
encourager., One wuo is nice in 


feint, Fr, | invented, Not tive or real 


Je: Ry Saks | to perceive by the touch, F igura- 


FEE'LINGLY, ad. in ſuch a manner, ag 
if ſenſible or feeling any thing one's ſelf; fo 
as to atie*t others deeply. 

FEET, / the plural of Foor. 

FEE'TLESS, a. without feet. 

To FEIGN, | pronounced fe:» | [ feindre,Fr.] 
Ve a, to invent; to allert a thing which is not, 
To counterfeit, hatch, or put on the appearance 
of a thing. Feigns a laugh.“ Pope. To re- 
© The poets did 
feign that Orpheus drew trees.“ Shak, 

FEVGNEDLY), | feined!y | ad. in a fictitious 
or fabulous manner; counterfeitiy, 

FEIV'GNER, | feiner] f, an inventor; the 
author of a fable or fiction, 

FEINT, part. [infiead of fe gned] [from 

| 233 
feint appearance.” Locke. | | 

FEINT, /. | feint, Fr.] a meer ſhow; a 
falſe appearance or attempt; an offer at ſome- 
thing not intended to be; a diſguiſe, 

To FELVCITATE, v. a. | felicito, Lat.) 
to make happy, To congratulate z to wiſh a 
perſon joy. | 

FELICIT A'TION, Ff | felicitation, Fr.] 
the act of wiſhing joy, or rejoicing with a per- 
ſon on account of tome happy event, 

FELVCITY, . | felicitas, Lat.] a ſtate 
wherein a perſon has no wants to ſa isfy, no 
withes to fulfil, no evils to remove; but is eaſy 
without pain, and joyful without any daſh or 
mixture of ſorrow. 

FE'LINE, g. | fel nus, Lat. Jreſembling a cat, 

FELL, 4. | fellr, Sax. ] void of mercy or hu- 


manity ; cruel ; barbarous ; ſavage. Seldom ufed, 
FELL, ſ. | felle, Sax. ] the ikxin; the hide, 
To FELL, v. a. | ellen, Teut.] to knocle 

down; to make a perion tumble on the ground 

oy the force of a blow; to hew or cut down, 
FELL, preter, of FALL, : 


h 3 


FE'LLER 


FE L 


FE LLER. /. one who hews or ents down. 

FE'LMONGER, ſ. { fel and monger, Sax. | 
one that deals in, and ſells, peſtry or ſkins, 

FE'LLOE, commonly pronounced, and 
often written, felly} /. [ felge, Dan. ] the pieces 

of uod which make the circumference of a 

whes-l. a 

FELLOW, [V; a companion, or one 
often in one's company; one united in the 
ſame undertaking; an equal; one thing ſuited 
to another, or one of a pair; one like to, or 
reſembling, another. An appel! en uſed in 
familiar diſcourſe for a man or perion, ſome- |cloth, made either of wool alone, or of ef 
times with fondneſs, ſometimes with efieem,|camels, conies hair, and lambs wool ; 4 * 

but generally with fome degree of conterwpt, enn, croſſed, nor woven, but 9 

when it implies a mean wretch, a ſorry raſcal. |fulled wich leys and fize, and . 
A member of a ſociety; a member of a col {ſhaped into the form of a hat upon block 
lege who partakes in its government and re-| A hide or ſkin of animals; from fe}, Sun. 
venues. ele, in compoſition, generslly|*+ To know whether ſheep be ſound or * 
denotes community or equality of nature, fla- |ſee that the felt be loofe.”” Mort. This — 
tion, or employment. | ſenſe ſcems owing to the author's miſtukin 

To FELLOW, [T) v. 3. to ſuit or|/e!t for fell. 15 
match oe thing with another; to pair or To FELT, v. a. to make cloth or uf 
produce one thing reſembling another in ſize, ſonly by falling, and working with leys and 
colour, &e, 


ſize, withont weaving or eroſſi g. 
FELLOW-COMMONER, /. one who] FELTWELL, a town in Norfolk whoſe 
has a right of common with another. I» 4 


fair is Nov. 20, for toys. 
Cambridge, « commoner of the higher order, 


| FELU/CCA, / [ felew, Fr.] a ſmall fix 
who fits table, and eats his commons, with |oared veſſel, much uled in the Mediterranean 
the fcliows of tic college. ' 


of the ſize of a floop or ſhallop, having con- 
FELLOW-CREATURE, /. one that has |veniences made for fixing the rudder cither 
the ſame creator, zenera'ly applied to animals |at the head or ſtern, 
of the ſame ſpecies. 


FEMALE, /.[femelle, Fr. ] that ſex which 
FELLOW-FEE/LING, / ſympathy ; or wal Fr. ] that ſex a 


bears or brings torth yourg, 
the being as much att cted with the ſufizrings] FEMALE, a. belonging to that ſex which 
of another as if they were our on; a com- 


FEN 


mor formed between the bone and j 
ing membrane, d its tavet. 


FE'LON, a. [felle, Sax.) ervel; bub. 


rovs ; ſavage. 
 FELO'NIOUS, a. belonging to a felon 
Figuratively, 


ſubject to death by the law, 

wicked; harbarous. 
FELO/NIOUSLY, ad. after the mn 

a fe on; or with an intent to rob 
FE/LONY, /. | felonia, Lat, 


which ſubjects a perfon to death y the law 
FELT, /. [ felt, S3x.] a kind of @uf 0 


aD 


anner of 
or murder, 


any crime 
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bination in order to defraud or cheat. 

FELLOW-HE/IR. , one who has a right 
to the ſame inheritance with another; a co- 
heir. AE | 

FELLOW-LA'/BOURER, ſ. one who la 
bours to promote the ſame defign. 

FELLOWSHIP, | he] . company; 
ſoci:ty ; the ſtate of perſons who are frequent- 
IV together, and jointly take part in any de. 
ſign. Aſociationz a confederacy or union of 
ſeveral perſons by ſome contract, bond, or 
obligation. A partnerihip or joint intereſt ; 
equality; fondnets for fcaſting or entertain- 
ments of drinking; an <tabliſhment at an 
univerſity, with a ſhare in the revenues of a 
college In Arithmetic, a rule by which the 
ſtock of any company is divided in proportion 
to the ſeveral ſums each partuer brought in: 
it is divided into ſing le and dousle, 

F. L. LV, /. See FELLOE. 

FE'L LV, 4d. in ſuch a manner as ſhews 
want of allthe kind and benevolent affeCtions; 
in a cruel, barbarous, and favage manner. 
- Seldom uſed. 

FE'LO Ds sk, . hw Lat.] in Law, one 
who willingly and deiiberately kitls himſelf 

FEI. ON, feld, law Lat \ perſon whe 
is guiity of ſome crime, which will ſubjecl 
him ts death by the law; a whitlow, or tu 


conceives and bears offspring. Female rhims, 
in Poetry, are ſuch as end in e fem nine, fo 
called by the French, from whom the term 
is taken, becauſe it is pronounced very w 
or obſcurely; ſuch are the following from 
Cowtey; 

„ 'Th' exceſs of heat is but a fable; 

© We know the torrid zone is now found 

« habitable.” 

FE ME- Co vxxr, %. [Fr.] in Lau, 
married woman. 

FE ME- SOLE, ,. Ft.] in Law, an unmate 
ried woman. 

FE'MININE, 0. [ feemininus, Lat.] of that 
ſex which bears young. Figuratively, fof 
delicate ; like a woman, or wanting that n. 
tural hardineſs which diſtinguiſhes the male 
ex. In Grammar, that gender which denotes 
word to belong to a female, 

FE/MININE, f. a female. ; 

FE/MORAL, 3. [ftmoralis, Lat.] belongs 
o the thigh, 

FEN, . [ fenn, Sax. 2 wet, moilt, or bogz 
place on land, overflowed with water. ; 

FENCE, /. [a contraction of defence) il 
hing or means made uſe of to guard — 
langer, An inclofure, hedge, or paling of 
ing to keep erſons from entering 40 pot 
zround, The art of fencing. 


To FENCE, v. 4, to encloſe or | Yi 
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Lat.] to put in poiſeflion ; to give a right to 


F E R 


1 uſed with againſt. Neuterly, to prac- 


ie the art of fencing, Or that which teaches 
= aſe of the ſword; to guard againſt; to uſe 
ſuch methods as to hinder the progreſs of any 
vice or evil, nſed with againſt. ; 
FE/NCELESS, a. open, or without any 


loſure. 
eb J Cgg, ſ. a perſon who makes vſe of 


the ſword according to the rules of fencing : 
one who teaches fencing, or the art of uſing 
the ſword, | 

FI/NCIBLE, a. capable of defence, 

FENCING, /. the art of defence, or of 
uling the ſword, Fencing likewife ſignifies 
the hedge or pales uſed to encloſe ground, 

Ty FEND, v. a. [from defend | to keep off. 
Neute: ly, to diſpute ; or ſhifr off « charge. 

FENDER, /. a plate of iron or braſs laid 
before a lite, to prevent the coals that fall from 
rolling upon, and injuring, the floor, 

FENERA'T!ON, /. [feneraiio, Lat. ] uſu- 
ry; or an allowance mace or taken for the 
uſe of money, | 

FE/NNEL, ſ. [fenol, Sax.] a plant, The 
leaves, ſeeds, and roots of the common fort 
are uſcd in medicine; the root being one of 
the five opening roots, the ſeed one of the 
great carminative ſeeds, and the leaves made 
uſe of in diſtilling a ſimple water, 

FENNY, a. ſoft by the ſetiling of rain or 
overflowing of waters, applied to ground. 
Marſhy; mooriſh; dwelling in a marſh. 

FENNY-STRA/TFORD, a thoroughfare 
town in Buckinghamſhire, two furlongs in 
length, and full of jnns : it has a market on 
Mondays, and 4 fairs, on April 19, July 18, 
Oct. 10, and Nov, 28, all for cattle. It is 18 
miles N, W. of Dunſtable, and 45 N. W. of 
London. 

FE'OG AL, { feedal] a. [ feudal, Fr.] held 
from another. 

FE'ODARY, [feelary] ſ. one who holds 
his eſtate under the tenure of ſuit and ſervice 
to a ſuperior lord. 

To FEOF, [fedF] v. a. [feoffare, law 


2 poſſeſſion. 

FEOFFE'E, [feefee) ſ. [ferffatus, law Lat.] 
9 put in poſleſſion. 

E OFFEN, [quer] .. one who gives poſ- 
ſeſlion; Alia g 024 poi wal * 
becauſe the feoffer grants in fee-ſ1mple, and 
a donor in fee-tail, Litt, lib. 1. c. 6. 

FE'OFFMENT, [feefment] [. ¶ feoffamen. 
tun, law Lat | in Law, a gift or grant of any 
manors, melivages, lands, or tenements, to 
another in fee, f. e. to him and his heirs fos 
ever, by the delivery of ſeiſin, and poſſeſſion 
of the eſtate granted. 


FERAL, a. li ; 

. [Feralis, Lat.] mournful; 

. . Lſeriatio, Lat.] the ac 
slehrating or keeping holiday b 

from labour; a „ ww ay, © 


. FERINE, a, [/erinus, Lat.] wild; untamed. 


by a hedge or paling; to defend or| 


FER 


FERIVNENESS, /. wildneſs; the qua- 
lity of uncultivated and untamed wildneſs, 
FE'RITY, /. | feritas, Lat] bar barity; 
cruelty; wildneſs. 

To FERME'NT, v. a. [fermento, Lat. J 
to exalt, rarefy, or communicate, by putting 
the particies into an inteſtine commotion, 

FERMENT, . {fermentum, Lat.] that 
which cauſes an inteſtine motion in the par- 
ticles of a fluid. A commotion, or tumult, 
applied to government, 

FERMENTASRLE, #2. capable of having 
its parts put into an inteſtine commotion, 

FER MENTAL, a. having ihe power of 
railing an inteſtine commotion, 

FERMENTA'TION, /-| fermentetio, Lat.] 
inteſtine motion of the ſmall inſenſibie parti- 
cles, ariſing from no viſthle, external, or me- 
chanic cauſe, and producing a conſiderable al- 
teration therein. 

FERMENTATIVE, g. cauſing, or hav- 
ing the power to cauſe, an inteſtiue commo=- 
tion of the particles. | 

FERN, ſ. {fearn, Sax. ] in Botany, a plant 
growing on ſtumps of trees in woods, and on 
the banks of ditches, Decoctions of the root 
are uſed as diet-drinks in chionical cafes; and 
country-people eſtcem it a ſovereign remedy 
in the rickets, 

FE/RNY, a. overgrown with fern, 

FERO'CIOUS, | fersſvicus | a. | ſcecꝗ Fr.] 
wild, untamed, ſavage; reſembling a fpvage. 

FERO/CITY, /. | ferecitas, Lat.] fierceneſs 
of diſpoſition or look. | 
FE'RREOUS, a. | ferreus, Lat.] of the ns- 
ture of iron.” 

FERRET, f [ fared, Brit.] in Natural 
Hiſtory, a ſmall animal, of the hze and ſome- 
what reſembling a ta-, with red cyes and a 
long ſaout, uſed to catch rabbits or rats, In 
Trade, a kind of narrow ribband, made of 'a 
meaner ſort of ſilk, with a mixture of cotton 
or thread. 

10 FERRET, v. 3. to drive out of a 
lurking-place, alloding to the manner in 
which ferrets drive rabbits out of their holes. 

FERRETER, /. one who hunts another, 
and diſcovers him. in his hiding-places or pri- 
vacies. 

FE/RRIAGE, /. the ſum paid for a paſſage 
at a ferry. 3 
FERRU/GINOUS, a. | ferrugineus, Lat.] 
partaking of the particles or qualities of irons 
uſed only by philoſophical writers. 
FE'RRULE, /. [from ferrum, Lat.] an iron 
or braſs cap or ring, put round or at the end of 
a thing, to hinder it trom ſplitting or wearing. 
ToFERRY, v. a. [firan, Sax. ] to row a 
boat or veſſel acroſs a nver ; to crels a river 


in a boat or veſlel. 


FE/RRY, /. a veſſel or boat in which per- 
ſons croſs the water. Figuratively, the place 


where boats ply which crofs the water; the com- 
mon paſlage for a veſſel or boat acroſs a river, 
FE'RR YMAN, ſ. one wha keeps a ferry, 


or rows a boat acrots the water. 
Hh4 


FERTH, 


F E S 


FERTH, or FORTH, , common termi- | 
nations, are the ſame as in Englith an army, 

FE'RTILE, a. [ fertilis, Lat.] producing 
a gre? quantity; fruictul. 

FERTILENESS. /. the quality of pro- 
ducing abundance ; fruitful. 

To FERTFLITATE, : a. to make fruit- 
ſul. A cock will in one day ferti{tate the 
whole cluſter of eggs.“ Brown. 

FERTILITY, . | fertil:tas, Lat.] the 
quality of producing pleaty, or abundance ; 
ftruitfuineſs. 

FERTILLY, ad. in great quantities, or 
abundance. 

To FE'RTILIZE, v. 4. [ fertiliſer, Fr.] 
to make fruitful, 

FE'RVENCY, FJ. from fervens, Lat.] ea- 
gerneſs ; warmth of application. Applicd to 
the mind. zcal, or warmih of devotion. S- 
NON. Conſidering the words fervency and 
 awarmth in a religious ſenſe, that of fervency 

ſeems to riſe upon warmth ; warmth implying 
a flame of devotion, in oppoſition io coolnets; 

ervency, great heat of mind. as oppoſed to 
coldneſs. Warmth is the offspring of 2 good 
heart; fervency of a weak mind. 

FERVENT, a. | fervens, Lat.] hot, op- 
poſed to cold. Vehement, or warm, applicd 
ro the temper. Ardent, warm, zealous, or 
flaryng with devotion. 

FE'RVENTLY, ad. in an eager, vehe- 
ment, carneſt, ardent, or zealous manner, 

FE'RVID, a. [fer vidus, Lat. ] hot. Figu- 
ratively, ardent, zcalous, vehement, 

FERVI'DITY, F. heat oppoſed to cold. 
Figuratively, warmth of temper. 

FEF'RVIDNESS, ſ. the quality of being 
warm of temper, earneſt in application, 01 
zcalous in devotion. 

FE'RU LA, /. [Lat.] in Botany, the fennel- 
giant, A flat wooden intlrument for chaftiing 
boys at ſchool; ſo named becauſe formerly 
the ſtalks of fennel were uſed for that purpoſe. 

FERVOCGUR, % heat or warmth, oppoſed 
to cold. Eægerneſs, or carneſtneſs of applica- 
tion; warmth or heat of temper; ardour 
or zeal in devotion. 

FE'SCUE, /. a ſmall wire with which 
thoſe who teach to read point out the letters, 

FF/SELS, /. a kind of baſe grain. 


FESSE, /. | fcſcia, Lat.] in Heraldry, is one 


of the vine honourable ordinaries, couſilting of 
line drawn directly acroſs the ſhield from ſide 
to fide, and containing the third part cf it, be- 
tween the honour-point and the nombril. It re- 


preſents a broad girdle or belt of honour, which 


Knights at arms were anciently girded with, 
To FE'STER, | /e, Bavarian, a ſwelliop] 
V n. to ankle; to grow inflamed. 
FE'S T INATE, a. | feſtinalul, Lat.] haſty, ex- 
peitions, oppsſed to delay. Not much in uſe. 
FE'STIVAL, a. | fe/ttuns, Lat.] belonging 
to feats vr public entertainments. | 
FEST. VAL, /. a time of public ſcaſting ; 


FEU 


FE'STIVE, a. | feſtivus, Lat.] gay; j 
FESTEFVITY, /. feflivitas, Lat.) af 
the time of public rejoicing; gaiety; Joyful 
FESTO“ON, / | feſton, Fr,] in Aicha 
ture, an ornament of carved work in the fin 
of a wreath, or garland of flowers, or lenng 
twiſted together, thickeſt at middle, and fi. 

pended at the ends. 

To FETCH, | preter. fetched] v. a. [ ferra 
Sax. | to go in order to bring lomethicy bs 
perſon; to take or make an excurſion, 7, 
equa] in value. Silver in the coin will re 
fetch ſo much as ſilxer in bullion.” Lick, 7, 
derive ; to draw. To ſtrike at a diſtance, 7, 
bring o any (late by ſome powerful operaiy 
o produce by ſome kind of force. To rx. 
to arrive at. | | 

FETCH, / a ſtratagem in which a defy 
is attained iadirectiy, or in which one thy 
ſeems to be intended, and another is done; ; 
trick, or artifce, 

FE'TID, a. [fetidus, Lat.] ſlinking; havin 
a ſtrong and cfonfive ſmeit. 

FETIDNESS, /. the quality of having 
+trong and offenſive ſmell. 

FE'TLOCK, / in Farriery, a tuft of kit 
srowin vehind the paſtern joint. 

FE TOR, / [L fetor,Lat.} a ſtink; a fiend, 
_ FE'TIER, ſit is commonly uſed in tt 
plural, fetters] /. | fettere, Sax.) chains i 
the feet, put 905 priſoners to prevent ther 
eſcape. Fipurative.y, any reſtraint. 

To. FE/TTER, v. 4. to put chains u 
ſhackles on the legs. Figuratively, to 8. 
chain; to bind; to deprive of freedom or 
berty. 

To FE'TTLE, [a cant-word from fel 
v. a, to buſtle, or make an appearance d 
being buſy ; to do trifling buſineſs. 

FE TUS, / | fetus, La. J any animal {il 
growi., but in the womb, 

FEUD, / feahd, Sax. ] quarrel; oppil 
tion; war. 

FEU DS, ſ. [plural feedum, Lat.] in Las, 
lands that ate hereditary. | 

FEU'DAL TENURE, / an eſtate in land 
given by the lord to his vaſſals in lieu d 
wages, upon condition to aſſiſt the lord in h 


wars, or do him ſome other ſervice. Tit | 


original of the grant was, that princes might 
be furniſhed with a convenient number of fol 
dicrs upon occaſion, and that the frontiers of 
their dominions might be well defended t- 
gainſt the enemy. At firſt the feudal eſtates 
weie held abſolutely at the will of the lord, 
but afterwards they were made hereditary; 
and duchies, earldoms, baronies, &c. wer 
granted abſolutely vpon the condition of fealt 
and homage. The vaſſal was obliged 10 5. 
pear in the field upon his lord's ſummons, ts 
follow his Randard, to protect his perſon, and 
never to deſert: him upon the ſcore of danger, 
and to pay aids and taxes; upon non-perform- 
ance of which, the eſtate was tcrfeited. 


a day ct tel ,icus or public joy, 


{ 


About the year 999, Hugh Copet mace . 
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eſtates hereditary, and the French nobility 
began to take their ſurnames from their prin- 
ci 521 manors. William the Conqueror is ſaid 
to have introduced theſe tenures into Eng- 
land. The granting theſe fees was anciently 
very ſolemn. In the empire, thoſe that were 
conſiderable were granted by delivering a 
ſtaudard or banner but the French paſſed 
them by delivering a ring and a ſtaff, 


FEU!DATCRY, h. [ ſenudetoire, Fr.] —4 


who holds by ſome conditional tenure from 
crior. 
Ek, ſ. in Medicine, is a diſeaſe, or 
rather a claſs of diſeaſes, whoſe characteriſtic 
is 2 preternatural heat felt throughout the 
whole body, or at leaſt the principal parts of 
it. According to Sydenham, a fever is no- 
thing eiſe but the effort of nature to free her- 


injurious, in order to eſtabliſh a better health. 

To FE/'VER, v. a. to put into, or affect 
with, 2 fever. : 

FEVERISH, a. troubled with, or tending 
to, a fever, Figuratively, uncertain; incon- 
ſtant ; alluding to the alternate ſenſation of 
heat and cold in intermittent fevers. Occa 
ſion ing heat. : 

FE'VERISHNESS, /. a ſlight diſorder, or 
affectation of a fever. 

FE/VEROUS, a. [fievreux, Fr.] troubled 
with, or having the nature of, a fever 3 hav- 
ing a tendency to produce fevers, ; 

FE VERSH AM, a town of Kent with 
two fairs, on Feb. 25, and Aug. 12, for linen, 
woollen-drapery, and toys. It is oppoſite to 
the iſle of Sheppey, and a member of the town 
and port of Dover. It is poverned by a mayor, 
12 aldermen, 24 jurats, and 2 peace-officers, 
It has one large church built with ſtone ; and 
contains about 1100 houſes, built with brick. 
The ſtreets are wide and paved; and the town 
contains about 6000 inhabitants, It has two 
markets, on Wedueſday and Saturday; but no 
particular manufacture is carried on here. It 
is 48 miles E. by S. of London. 

FEU'ILLAGE, [pronounced ſudillawje] . 
Fr.] a bunch, row, or circle of leaves. * Feu- 
iilage or laurel round the oval.” Ferdas.. 

FEUTLLEMORT, /. [Fr.] the colour of 
a faded leaf. Corruptly pronounced, and ſome 
times written, phile mot. 

FEW, a, 
in number, ; 

FEW'EL, or FU'EL, / [from fer, Fr.) 
materials for making and keeping up a fire. 

To FEW'EL, v. u. to keep up a fire by 
ſupplying it with fuel. 

FEWNESS, /. ſmallneſs, applied to num- 

r. 

To FEY, v. a. to cleanſe a ditch of mud. | 

FEZ, a conſiderable kingdom of Africa, 
on the coaſt of Barbary, between the king- 
dom s of Algiers to the E. and Morocco to the 
8. it being in other parts ſurrounded by the 


Leo, Sax,] not many; not great 


a 


FID 


much the ſame in breadth, The air is tem- 
perate and wholeſome ; and the country full 
of mountains, particularly to the W. and 8. 
where Mount Atlas lies. However, it is po- 
pulous and fertile, producing citrons, lemons, 
oranges, dates, almonds, olives, figs, raifins, 
ſugar, honey, flax, cotton, pitch, and corn, 
in abundance, The inhabitants breed camels, 
heeves, ſheep, and the fineſt Hñorſes in Barbary, 


Pd 


| 


ſelt of ſome morbific matter, which the finds 


it is watered by ſeveral rivers and ſtreams, 
and the principal town is Fez. 

FIB, /. | a corruption of fable] an untruth. 

To FIB, v. 2. to tell tics or falſchoods. 

FI'BBER, .. a perion that ſpeaks falſe- 
hoods. 

FI'BRE, ſ. [fibra, Lat.] a ſmall thread or 
fring. In Phylic, a long fine part or thread, 
whereof natural bodies conſiſt, and which 
prevents their being friable or brittle, In 
Anatomy, along fender thread, which, being 
variouſly interwoven, or bound np, forms the 
various ſolid parts of an animal body, 

FI/'BRIL, /. | fibrille, Fr.] a ſmall abre, 
which, being joined to others, compoſes one 
of the larger. 

FI'BROUS, a. — Fr.] conſiflipg of 
ſmall threads or fibres. 

FI'BULA, /. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the 
outer and ſlenderer of the two bones of the 
leg. 

Fuck LE. a. [ ficrl, Sax. ] not of the ſame 
ſentiments or opinions long; inconſtant; not 
fixed. - 

FUCKLENESS, F. a diſpoſition of mind 
liable to frequent change; a ſtate of incon- 
ſtapcy. 

FI'CKLY, ad. in a manner liable to 
change; not ſettled or fixed. | 

FICTILE, a. | fiilis, Lat.] moulded into 
form; manufactured by the potter. 

FICTION, ih. ¶ ictio, Lat.] the act 
of forming a fable or ſtory by help of the ĩma- 


ination ; the thing feigned; a falſchood, or lie. 


FI/CTIOUS, | fikſbious] 4. [ftus, Lat.] 
imaginary, A word coined by Prior; but 
frequently made uſe of in converſation, im- 
properly, inſtead of f:rious. 

FICTUTIOUS, | fktifhious] a. [ fiitius, 
Lat.] counterfeit, oppoſed to genuine. Made 
in order to reſemble, or paſs for, ſomething 


ſelſe. Imaginary, oppoſed to real. 


FICTVTIOUSLY, Cb] ad, in 2 
falſe, imaginary, or chimerical manner, | 
FID, / | fitta, Ital.] a pointed iron with 
which ſeamen untwiſt their cords. 
FIDDLE, // [ fidel, Tevt.] in Muſic, 
a ſtringed inſtrument, See VioLIN, * 
To FIDDLE. v. a. [ Fdlen, Teut. ] to play 
on a violin, or fiddle. Figuratively, to trifle ; 
to ſpend a great deal uf time in ſceming induf- 
try, without doing any thing to the purpoſe, 
FIDDLE. FADDLE, [a cant. word} 
trifling, or trifles, | 
FIDDLE FADDLE, «, trifling ; maki 


la. It is about 125 miles in length, and} 


a bultle, or giving uouble about nothing, 


FI'DDLIRY \ 
} 


FI E 


FI/DDLER, /. one who plays on the 
violin. 
FV/DDLESTICK, ſ. the bow furniſhed 


with hair, which the muſician draws over the 


ſtrings of the fiddle. 

FIDE'LITY, . [ fdelitas, Lat.] honeſty in 
dealing; veracuy or truth in teſtimony ; 
firmneſs in adherence, or in loyalty. 

To FIDGE, or FI DGET, v. n. [a cant- 
word] to move nimbly, but uncouthly, or 
auk wardly, 

FI DU“ CIAL, F,, a. | from fiducia, 
Lat.] confident; without any degree of doubt. 

FIDU/CIARY, | fidiftiery] {. | fiduciarius, 
Lat.] one that has any thing in ouſt, In 
Divinity, one who places ſo much coofidence 
in faith, as to look on good works as no ways 
contributing to his ſalvation. 

FIDU'CIARY, | fduſuzery | a. without any 
degree of doubt. 

FIEF, [ feef] , Hef, Fr.] in Law, a fee, 
manor, or polleflion, held by fome tenure of 
a ſuperior. 1 

FIE. See Fr. | 

FIELD, [feeld} ſ. (feld, Sax. and Teut.) 
ground not inhabited; à ſpace of ground 
which is cultivated. Figuratively, the ground 
where a battle is fought; a battle or cam- 
paign. A wide extent or expanſe. Compaſs, 
or a ſubject which will afford an opportunity 
for a perſon to diſplay his abilities. In 
Painting, or Heraldry, the ground or furface 
en which figures or bearings are drawn. 

. VELDED, [eelded] part. being in field of 
battle. 

FVELDFARE, [ /e&!dfare] ſ. feld and fa- 
ran, Sax. ] a bird of paſſage, ſuppoied to come 
from the northern countries. 

FI/'ELD-MARSHAL, [Ve d- marſpa!] /. 
the commander of an army in the field. 

FUVELD-OFFICER, [Feld officer} ſ. an 


officer whoſe command, in the field, extends 
ro a whyle regiment; as the colonel, licu- 
0 


tenant-olonel, and major. 

FV/ELD-PIECE, [ed peeſe] /. in Gun- 
nery, ſmall cannon, uſed only iu battles, not 
in ſieges. | 

FIEND, [feend] /. [ fiend, Sax. ] the devil; 
any inferval being. 

FIERCE, [Fcerſe; by ſome pronounced 
12 a. | fehox, Lat.] wild; ſutious; or not 
ealily tamed; violent; outrageous ; paſſionate; 
ſtrong, Terrible, or cauſing terror. 

FVERCELY, [feerſely or fer ſly} ad. in a fu- 
rious, violent, or outrageaus manner. 


F/ERCENESS, [ feerſeneſs or ferſueſs] J. 


wildneſs; eagerneſs after laughter z quick. 
neſs to attack; outrageouſneſs; violence, with) 
reſpect to paſſion, Irreliſtible force, applied 


to motion. 

FIERI-FA'CIAS, [feri-faſbias] . [Lat. 

du may cauſe it to be done] in Law, a writ 
t lies where a perſon has recovered judg- 

ent for debt or damages, in the king's court, 


ainſt any one, by which the ſheriff is com- 


ö 


F IG 


manded to levy the debt and damages 
defendant's goods and chattels, , 

FI'ERINESS, /. hot qualities; hey F 
temper, | 

FVERY, a. conſiſting of hot Part 
or ſuch as burn, Figuratively, veheny 
ardent ; paſſionate ; fierce ; eaſily prondky 

_ FIFE, . re, Fr.] a ſhrill pipe bon 
like a German flute, uſed to accompany ; 
drum in the army, 

FIFE, a county of Scotland, boy 
the N. by the frith of Tay and * 
the E. by the German- Sea; on the 8. bt 
frith of Forth; and on the W. by Monet 
and Sterling, The land is as good, and x 
well peopled, as any part of Scotland, ary, 
two principal rivers are the Leven an ty 
Eden. It ſends four members to parhianey, 

FYFTEEN, a. [fyftyne, Sax. | five aud 

FIFTEE/NTH, 2. test ba, Sax. I bet 
after the tenth. Ffteentb was alſo a 
cient tribute or tax laid upon cities, bo 
&c. through all England, and fo termed 
cauſe it amounted to a fifteenth part of uu 
each city or town had been v:iued at; xi 
was a fifteenth of every man's perſonal el, 
according to a reaſonavle valuation. 

FIFTH, a. | ffta, Sax. ] the ordinal df in, 

FTF TX, 3. ft g. Sax] five tens. 

FIG, f. [ fiers, Lat.] the fruit of theb; 
tree; when dry, is a very wholeſome fo 
tritive and emollient, and good in the dio. 
ders of the breaſts and lungs. They are f 
externally by way of cataplaſin, either rok 
or boiled in milk, for ripening of tum, 
and ealing the pain of the piles. 

To FIGHT, [it] v. a. [preter and pit 
paſt. fought] [feobtan, Sax.] to contend vid 
another, either with arms, flicks, or the hi;v 
endeavour by biows, or other forcible mes 
to get the better of, or to conquer, an enen. 
Uſed both of war and ſingle combat. 
| FIGHT, | fit] {. Hebt, Sax. ] a violent 
tack or ſtruggle for conqueſt between as 
mies, applied both to armies and ſingle perſons 

FI'GHTER, iter] /. a perſon engaged 
war, or ſingle combat; a perſon fond d 
fighting. | | 

FI/'GHTING, [fiting] partici. qui 
fied or fit for battle. Where a battcs 
fought, ; 

* FVY/GMENT,, /. | fementum, Lat.] a für 
lovs (tory; a meer hction. 

FI'GULATE, «. [from figulus, Lat.) mid 
of potters clay. 

FI'GURABLE, 0. {from fguro, Lat.] & 
pable of being moulded in a certain om 
and retaining it. f 

FIGURABILITY, J, the quality of bit 
capable of a certain and permanent form. 

FI/GURAL, 4. repreiented by delinen 
Figural numbers are ſuch as may, or 2 
preſent ſome geometrical figure, in re lation 
which they are always conſidered. 4 


FI/'GURATE, a. figaratus,Lat.]ofa i 


or diſcords with the concords. Fg. 
cart, in Muſic, is that wherein diſcords are 


FIL 


and determinate form; reſembling any thing | 


of a determinate form. F gurate counterpoint, 
in Muſic, is that wherein there is mixture 


Figurate deſ- 


concerned, as well, though not fo much, as 
concords, See DESCANT. 

FIGURA/ LION, /. determination to a 
certæin form; the at of giving a certain form. 

FIGURATIVE, a. in Divinity, ſerving 
2s a type to repreſent ſomeihing elſe, Io Rhe- 
toric, changed from the literal meaning to one 
more remote and elegant ; tull of rhetorical 
figures or embelliſhments, : 

FIGURATIVELY, ad. by a ſigure; in 
a ſenſe different from the literal meaning. 

FI/GURE, /. | fignra, Lat. ] the form of 
any thing as terminated by the out-line ; ſhape, | 
perſon, or ex'ernal form; diſtinguiſhed ap- 
exrance; eminence; a ſtatue ; any thing re- 
preſented by drawing or painting; arrange- 
ment; diſpoſition ; a character denoting anum- 
ber. In Logic, the figure of a ſyllogi/m is the 
proper diſpoſition of the middle term with 
the parts of the queſtion. In Aftrology, the 
diagram of the aſpects of the aſtronomical 
houſes, In Divinity, ſome hieroglyphical or 
typical repreſentation, In Rhetoric, any mode 
of ſpeaking, by which words are uſed in a 
ſenſe different from their primary and literal 
meaning, In Grammar, a deviation from the 
rules of analogy or ſyntax. In Dancing, the 
making the figure of eight in going round a 
couple; or the different turnings and wind- 
iogs to he obſerved in any dafice. 

FI/IGURED, a. in general,.is ſomething 
marked with figures; but is chiefly applied 
to ſtuffs whereon the figures of flowers, &c. 
are either wrought or ſtamped, 

To FI'GURE, v. a. [ figure, Lat.] to form 
or mould into any particular ſhape; to form 
a reſemblance in painting, drawing, or ſtatu- 
ary ; to weave in flowers, or other reſemblan- 
ces of natural objects; to diverſify; to varie- 
gate; to repreſent by types, or hieroglyphics; 
to form an idea of a thing in the mind; to 
foreſhew by ſome ſign or token, 

FILA/CEOUS, a. [from filum, Lat.] con- 
ſiſtine or compoſed of threads. 

FILLACER. or FULAZER, [ flazarins, 
law Lat.] an officer in the Common Pleas, ſo 
called, becauſe he files thoſe writs whereon he 
makes proceſs, There are fourteen of them 
in their ſeveral diviſions and counties: the 
make out all original proceſs, as well real as 
perſonal and mixed, 

FILAMENT, . [ flamentum, Lat. ] a fine 
lender thread, whereof natural bodies are 
compoſed. The ſame as FI BRE. 

„ ELBERT, , [derived by Skinner from 
. beard and huſk, as corrupted from 
fe \ eard : Johnſon thinks it more probably 
ook its name from Fulbert or Filibert, the 


perſon who introduced it] a fire h 
with a thin ſhell, 1% Rat en 


[of 


y | in Architecture, a little member which ap- 


FIL 


To FILCH, v. -. [of uncertain, etymo. 
logy] to take away the property of -another 
privately ; generally applied to ftealing or 
taking away trifles. 


FI/LCHER, /. one who privately defrands 
another of ſomething of ſmall value. 
FILE, ſ. | flum, Lat. ] a thread, or ſeries, 
A line on which papers are ſtrung to keep 
them. A roll, or catalogue, A line of ſol- 
diers ranged behind one another. 
FILE, ſ. | feo!, Sax.] an inſlrument of 
ſteel, uſed to wear protuberances, or ſmooth 
iron or ſteel, by rubbing. ; 
To FILE, v. a. | from filum, Lat.) to ſtring 
upon a thread, or hang upon wire, To cut or 
wear away any roughneſs with a file, from 
ſeolan, Sax, To foul; to ſully ; from fan, 
Sax. a ſenſe ſtill retained in Scotland. Neu- 
terly, to march, like ſoldiers, in a line, one 
after another. | 
| FUVLE-CUTTER, 
files, 
FI'LEMOT, /. [corrupte! from feuille- 
mort | brown colour. 
FI'LER, , one who uſes a file in ſmooth- 
or ſhaping metals. In Law, one who 
rs a bill to the notice of a judge. 
FILIAL, a. | from filius, Lat.] with the 
affeftion of a ſon; bearing the charaRter, or 
ſtanding in the relation, of a ſon. 
FILIA'TION, , [trom fl:us, Lat. ] the 
relation of a ſon to a father. 
FULINGS, /. [without a fingular]the par- 
ticles worn off by the rubbing of a file. 
To FILL, v. a. | fyllan, Sax. ] to pour, or 
put in till a thing, or veſſel, cau contain no 
more; to {tore abundantly, or pleuteouſly. 
To glvt, to ſurfeit, To fatisfy or content 
the appetite, wiſh, or deſires. To fl ont, to 
pour liquor out of one veſſel till it fills another 
to ſwell or extend by means of ſomething con- 
tained ; to ſatiate. To fill vp, to make full; to 
fopp'F to occupy hy tulk;to engage or employ, 
- FILL, . as much as a thing can contaia 
as much as may ſatisfy or content. 
FULLER, , any thing that fills vp room 
without ute. One who.1s employed to fill 
veſſels or carriages. 
FVLLET, /. [from f!um, Lat.] a band to 
tie round the head, or any other part, The 
fleſhy part of the thigh, applied to a joint of 
veal, cut from that part of a calf, In Cook. 
ery, any meat rolled together, and tied round, 


Se one who makes 


pears In ornament 
wiſe a li/tel, 
To FIV'ELET, v.a. to bind with a fillet 
or bandage, In Architecture, to adorn with 
an aſtregal or liſte}, | 
FVULLINGHAM, a village in Lincoln 
ſhire, 7 miles N. of Lincoln, with one fair, 
on November 22, for pigs, | 
To FULLIP, v. a. [of uncertain etymp- 
logy]to ſtrike with the nail by a ſudden jerk, 


s and mouldings, called like- 


w 


or motion of the finger. 
| FULL 


FIN 


F LLIp, /. a jerk of the finger let go 
from the thumb; a blow given with the nail 
by a jerk of the finger. 

FVLLY, /. [ filoy, Brit.] a young mare. 

FILM, [ fylmewa, Sax.] a thin ſkin, 
mem brane, or pellicle, 

To FILM, v. 4. to cover with a ſkin or 

ellicle. 

FI'LMY, 3. conſiſting of membranes, 
ſkins, or pellicles, | 

To FI'/LTER, v. a. [| filtro, low Lat.] to 
clarify or purify liquors by means of threads ;| 
to firain through paper, flannel, &c, | 

FILTER, /. [ filtram, Lat.] a twiſt of 
thread, one end of which is dipped in ſome 
fluid to be cleared, and the other hangs: 
down pn 58 outſide of the veſſel, the liquor 
by that means dripping from it. Figura- 
tively, a ſtrainer, or any thing uſed to clear 
liquors by percolation, | 

FILTH, / Cb, Sax. ] dirt, or any thing 
which fouls, or makes a thing foul; any 
thing which pollutes the ſoul. 

FI/LYHILY, ad. in ſuch a manner as to 
render a thing naſty, or to pollute the mind. 

FLLT HIN ESS, / dirtineſs ; any thing 
ſoiled, or daubed; corruption z pollution. 

FI/LYHY, 3. made foul, naſty, or dirty. 
Groſs, or polluted, applied to the mind. 

To FILTRATE, v. a. [See FiLTER] 
to paſs or train liquor through a cloth, linen- 
bag, brown paper, &c. to clear it from dregs, 
or foulneſs. 

FILTRA'TION, /,. the art of making 
liquor fine and cicar by training. 

FI'MBLE-HEMP, /. light ſummer-hemp, 
which bears no ſeed. 

FIN, /. | fin, Sax.) the wing or limb of a 
fiſh, by which he bal-nces bis body; it con- 
fiits of a membrane ſupported by rays, or lit- 
tle bony or cartil-ginous oflicles, 

FUNABLE, «a. that which admits a fine. 

FINAL, 3. [ finalis, Lat.] laſt, or that 


| 
| 


| 


| 


find bimſclf, means to fare with re 


FIN 


of ſearching. To meet with; to fall 
To know by experience. To diſcover 1. 
by ſtudy. To hit on by chance, To remaj 
to obſerve, To reach; toattain, Toſh, 
or fix in one's own opinion, To deter; 
by judicial verdict, To ſupply; to furnig 
Law, to appiove; as, ** to find a bill,” 10 


gard to 
To find * 


or pain, health or ſickneſs, 
; to invent; to obtain th 


ſolve a difficult 
knowledge of, 

FI/NDEN, a village in Svuſlex. w. 
fair, on Holy Thurſdey, for 8 

FINDER, /. a perſon who diſcovers ſons, 
gen. 3 or not in ſight. 

» 4. ndig, Sax. ö 

plump; ſolid. HH. a g 

FINE, a. | f:, Fr.] made of very fn 
threads, applied to linens or cloth, and 
poſed to coarſe. Subtile, thin, tenuoy, a 
fined, or pure from droſs, applied to maj, 
Clear and free from ſediments or foul, 
applied to liquors. Refined, too ſubtle, « 
too high, applied to ſentiments. Km: 
thin; {moothly ſharp. Nice; exquilee 
delicate, Elegant, applied to ſtyle 28 
preſſion in compoſition, Handſcme end g. 
jeſtic, applied to perſonal charms, Ann 
pliched; elegant of manners. Artful; H; 
fraudulent. Splendid, applied to dreſs, In- 
nically uſed as an expreſſion of ſomething u. 
ther ſpurious than real, or rather deſcring 
contempt than approbation. A fi @ 
change for liberty!“ Philips. 

FINE, /. [| fin, Brit.] in Law, an ag 
ment made before juſtices, and entered upon 


record, for the ſettling or aſſuring of lady 


tenements, in order to cut off all controver 
ſhes, to ſecure the title a perſon has in h 
eſtate againſt all others, or to cut off entails 
ſo that lands may, with the greater cenin. 
ty, be conveyed either in fee-tail for life, u 
years; a ſum of money paid and advanced far 


which has nothing beyond it; at the end; the income of lands; a certain ſam ad 
concluſive; deciſive; complete; mortal; de-, excuſe a perſon from the difcharge of an ofo 
ſtructive. Final cauſe is the end for which fice; a ſum of money, or forfeit, paid, aa 
any thing is done, amends, or by way of puniſhment, fora. 
FINALLY, ad. laſtly ; to conclude ; per-| offence committed. . 
ſectly; deciſively ; or without 1 In FINE, ad, [en fin, Fr.] to concluce; u 
FI/NANCE, /. Fr. moſt frequently uſed concluſion. 
in the plural, and then pron. finanſez] the! To FINE, v. a. to refine, or purify; 8 
amount of the taxes of a government, or that make a perſon pay money as a puniſkmet 
of the profits or income of a private perſon. |Nevuterly, to pay a ſum of money lo be ci 
FI/NANCER, /J/. [ financier, Ft. ] one who cuſed from ſerving an office. | 
collects or forms the taxes or public revenue. To FYNEDRAW, v. a. 
FINCH, /,. | finc, Sax.] a ſmall ſinging- 
bird, of which we have three ſpecies, viz. 
the go!den-finch, chaf-finch, and bull-fixch. 
FIUNCHAM, a village in Norfolk, with 
one fair, on March 4, for horſes and toys, 
FIINCHAMSTEAD, a village in Berk- 
hire, with one fair, on April 23, ſor cattle. 
To FIND, v.a. ſpreter, I have ſcund, part. 
yret. found] ¶Hndan, Sax. ] to diſcover any thing 
pſt, miſlaid, or out of ſight before, by means 


to ſew vp 2 ft 


or one piece of cloth to another, in ſuc 
manner as the ſeam ſhall not be viſible. 
| FINEDRAWER, f. a perſon who pv 


ſeſſes to ſew up the rents of cloth, 
FINELY, ad. with elegance of thou 
and expreſſion, applied to the ſtyle of un 
thor. With a thin edge or point. N 
ly, richly, applied to dreſs, 10 we) 
particles, applied to powder, Uſed 


cally, it means wretchedly, FINE G 


* 


r 


— 
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FIINENESS, f. ſhow, ſplendor, or galety, 


; „ Subtlety; ingenuity, Free- 
| 3 or 2 mixtures. 
we” INERY, .. gaiety of dreſs, 

FINE/SSE, pronounced fingſs] a ly, art- 
ful ſtratagem. Johnſon obſerves that this 


word is unnecellary, though creeping into 


A ons that purifies metals. 
FINER, a, the comparative degree of 
+. made by adding 7 or er to the poſitive, 

Ky. — the manner of the Saxons, 7 

rr NGER, ſ. [ finger, Sax.] one of the 

3 fye mem bers at the extreme part of the hand, 

y which we catch and hold any thing, A 

wall meaſure of extenſion, Figuratively, 

time hand; manufacture; art, 5 

To FN GER, v. 4. to touch lightly, or 
toy with. Figuratively, to take by ſtealth, 
ia Muſic, to touch or ſound an inſtrument, 
= FINICAL, 4. [from fine] nice; ſoppiſh ; 
too much affecting elegance of dreſs and beha- 

jour. 

WPINIOALI. v. 2d. foppiſhly. | 
FINICALNESS, /. too great an affecta- 
jon of niceneſs and elegance. 

nen FINISH, v. . ſiuio, Lat.] to ceaſe 
from working; to accompliſh, perſect, or 
coc plete an undertaking; to poliſh, or bring 
o the utmoſt excellence or perfection; to pu: 
Wan end to. 

_ FINISHER, ,. 2 performer; an accom- 

1 pliſher ; one who puts an end to, or com- 

plete«, an undertaking. ; 

: FINITE, a. | finites, Lat.] that which is 

WS) imitcd with reſpect to bulk, or other qua- 

WE litics or perfections. 

—_ FINITELY, ad. within certain limits. 

FUNITENESS, ſ. limitMon, 3 

=_ FINITUDE, /. a confinement within 

Wee rtain limits and degrees. 
= FUNLAND, a province of Sweden, bound- 


ed on the W. by the Gulph of Bothnia ; on 
be E. by Ruſſia ; on the S. by the Gvlph of 
Finland, and Ingria; and on the N. by 
Bothnia and Lapland, There are a great 
many lakes and marſhes, and yet it produces 
a great deal of corn, and paſtures which feed 
numbers of cattle, The inhabitants differ 
from the Swedes both in their manners and 
language. It has the title of a great duchy, 
and comprehends fix parts, called Proper 
inland, Cujavia-Tavaſtland, the iſle of „ wa 
Wand, Nyland, Savoland, and Carelia, Abo 
Is the capital town, The greateſt part of 
his province was firſt conquered by, and then 
ceded to, Ruſſia, The Gulph of Finland is 
25 miles in length. : 
FUNNED, a. having fins; having broad 
edges ſpreading out on either ſide. 
INN, a. furniſhed with, or having, fins. 
FUPPLE, /, [ fibula, Lat.] a ſtopple, or 


Nopper. 


FIR, /. C forr, Brit.] tn a 
luces deal 2 TY tne tree which No- 


FIR 


FIRE, ſ. [ jyr, Sax. ] among the antient 
Philoſophers, one of the elements, created 
with a power of heating, burning, and deſtroy- 
ing. Among Moderns, the effect of a rapid 
internal motion of the particles of a body, by 
»hich their coheſion is deſtroyed ; or, in other 


burns. Figuratively, a conflagration, or burn- 
ing, whereby houſes are deſtroyed ; flame, 


hon 3 Jivelineſs of imagination; vigour of 
mind or fancy ; the paſſion of love; eruptions. 
To ſet on fire, is to kindle, or wrap in flames. 
Wild: fire is a kind of artificial or fictitious 
fire, -which burns even under water with 
greater force and violence than out of it, and 
is only extinguiſhable by vinegar mixed 
with ſand and urine, or by covering it with 
hides, It is compoſed of ſulphur, naptha, 
pitch, pum, and bitumen. 
| To FIRE, v. a, to burn, or deſtroy by 
fire. Neuterly, to burn; to take fire. Fi- 
guratively, to be inflamed with paſſion. In 
War, to diſcharge a gun, or any fire-arms, 
FVRE-ARMS, /. thoſe which are charged 
with powder and ball. 


buſtibles, burſting where it is thrown, and 
{uſcd in war; a grenado. 


or burning, Figuretively, a public incendi- 
ary 3; or one who cauſes factions or commo- 
tions in a ſtate, 
| FI'RE-CROSS, /. a ſignal ufed in Scot- 
land for the nation to take arms, 
FI'RELOCK, f that part of a gun which 
holds the prime, and by means of a trigger 
ſets fire to it, Figuratively, a gun. 
FI'RE-MAN, /, one employed in extin- 
guiſhing burning houſes. 
| FYRE-NEW, a. perfectly new, or ne- 
ver uſed, alluding to thoſe metals which are 
forged by means of fire, or formed by melt- 
ing, 
| FVRE-PAN, /. a pan of metal uſed in 
holding fire; a ſhovel ; that part of a gun 
which holds the prime, 
FI'RESHIP, a ſhip or veſſel filled with 
com buſtibles, and let to drive in an engages 
ment among the fleet of an enemy to fet 8 
on fire. 
FUVRESHOVEL, /. an inſtrument with 
which coals are thrown on fires, | 
FVRESIDE, /. the hearth, chimney, or 
lace near a grate or fire-ſtove, Figurative- 
| 7 a family. Remember me to your fre- 
ide. 
FIRESTONE, F. in Natural Hiſtory, the 
pyrites, a foffil compounded of vitriol, ſul 
phur, and earth, That uſed in medicine is 
of a greeniſh colour, of a ſhapeleſs form, 
found in our clay-pits, and produces the green 
vitriol. It derives its name fireſtone, or py- 
rites, from giving fire, on being ſtruck againſt 
a ſteel, more eaſily and freely chan a flint; 


| words, whatever heats, warms, liquefies, or 


lufire, or brightneſs ; heat hf temper or paſ- 


FURE-BALL, ſ. a ball filled with eom- 


FI/REBRAND, /. a piece of wood kindled, 


FIS 


all the ſparks of it burn longer, and grow 
larger as they fall, the inflammable matter 
ſtruck from che ſtone burning itſelf out before 
the ſpark is extinguiſhed, 
Ryegate ftone, ſo called from the place whence 
it comes, uſed for fire-hearths, ovens, and 
ſtoves. | 

FI/'REWORK, /. a preparation made of 
gunpowder, ſulphur, and other inflammable 
ſubſtances, uſed on public rejoicings, or other 
occ*hons. 

FIRING, ſ. combuſtibles made uſe of to 
kindle and ſupply fires with; the act of diſ- 
charging fire ams. 

To FI KK, v. 2. | ferio, Lat ] to whip to 
beat; to chaſtiſe by way of punithment. 

FURKIN, /. | trom feorer, Sax. ] a meaſure 
containing the fourth part of a barrel. The 
firkin of ale, ſoap, and butter, contains eight 

$; and that of beer, nine. 

FIRM, 4. frmus, Lat.] ftrong ; not eaſily 
piereed, ſhaken, or moved ; ſtedfaſt, fixed, 
or unſhaken. 

To FIRM, v. a. { firmo, Lat.] to fix; ſet- 
tle ; eftabliſh ; or confirm. 

FIRMAMENT, /. | frmamentum, Lat. | 
the ſky ; the heavens, 

FIRMAME'NTAL, &. celeſtial, or be- 
longing to the ſky. | 

FYRMAN, ſ. is a paſſport or permit granted 
by the Great Mogul to foreign veſſels, to trade 
within the territories of his juriſdiction. 

FIRMINGHAM, a village in Suffolk, 
with one fair, on September 4, for lean cat- 
tle and toys. 

FI/RMLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as not to 
be moved, or penetrated eafily ; ſteadily. 

FI'RMNESS, f. ſtadility; compactneſs; 
ſolidity; durability; certainty; ſoundneſs. 
Conſtancy ; reſolution. 

FIRST, a. | firſt, ow. that which is ear- 
lieft in time; that which is before all others 
in order; that which is noblet in dignity; 
that which exceeds all others in excellence, 

FIRST, ad. in the firſt place. Following 
at, beginning of exiſtence, action, &c, Firjt 
or laß, at one time or another. 

FI/AST-FRUITS, /. | not uſed in the fin- 
gular} that which is firſt produced by any ve- 
getable, or which is ſooneſt ripe in the ſeaſon ; 
the firft profits, or firſt year's income of a be- 
nefice ; the earligſt effect of any thing. 

FVRSTLING, /. the firſt produce or offer- 
ing of animals. Figuratively, the firſt ching 
done or performed, 

FISCAL, /. | from fiſcus, Lat.] a public 
revenue; exchequer. 

FISH, ſ. [bet plur*' hut fþ is gene- 
rally uſed in converſation. Au.] in Natural 
Hiſto y, conſtitutes a clas. animals which 
have no feet, but always fins; and their body 
is either aitozether naked, or only covered 
with ſcales In Heraldry, they are emblems 


of hlence ard watchfulneſs. 


[ing fiſh. Figuratively, to endeavour to di. 
ver any ſecret by craft or ſubtlety. 


one employed in eatchin 
Likewiſe a kind of | fiſh. : 
lihood by catching fiſh, 


the place where fiſh abound, and are Benerall 
ſought for. 


cant- word, 


lities of fiſh ; raſting like fiſl. 


FI'SSILE, a. [ f14lis, Lat. I that which... 
be cleft. f . mes, 


4 


FA 


FISHER, /. 
FISHERMAN, ſ. one who gets hit live. 
FI'SHERY, /. the action of catching jg, 


To FFSHI”Y, v. a. to turn to 4, A 
FI'SHING, ſ. conveniency of taki 
FISHY, a. conſiſting or having the u. 


FISSI'LITY, ſ. the quality of being & 
to be cloven. 


FI'SSURE, /. ura, Lat.] a cleft; ay. 
row chaſm or gaping. 

To FVSSURE, v. a. to cleave; to make; 
cleft. 

FIST, ſ. [, Sax. ] the hand clenched vik 
the thumb or fingers doubled over each other 
in order to give a blow, or hold a thing fag, 
To FIST, v. a. to ſtrike with the fit. 
FIUSTICUFFS, /, | not uſed in the fingula] 
battle or blows with the fift, Figurative, 
the action of fighting. 

FI'STULA, /. [Lat.] in Surgery, a dy 
winding, callous, gavernous ulcer, with x 
narrow entrance, opening into a ſpacious bits 
tom, and generally yielding a ſharp and in- 
lent matter. Fiftula in ano is a fiſtula fornel 
in the fundament. Fiſtula lacbrymalis, a il. 
order of the canals leading from the ey: to 
the noſe. | 

FIST ULAR, @. hollow like a pipe, 
FI'STULOUS, à. having the natute of, u 
reſembling, a fiſtula. 


paroxyſm of a diſorder; any ſhort retum ul. 
ter ceſſation or intermiſſion ; any violent i. 
fection of the mind. Uſed vulgarly for tit 
hyfterics in women; the convulſions in chi- 
dren; the epilepſy in men, or that fate 
wherein all the animal functions ſeem on! 
ſudden ſuſpended, and the perſon is for a hut 
time like one who is dead. 

FIT, a. [ fybt, Sax.] proper, or ſuited u 
any purpoſe, with for before a noun, and 
before a verb. Right, or the duty of 2 fe 
ſon. It is ft for a man to know his nt 
abilities.“ Bacon. 

To FIT, v. a, [vitten, Flem.] to make ode 
thing ſuit another; to match; to adapt; 0 
ſuit 3 to equip; to make proper for the rect} 
tion of a perſon, | 

FIT cH, ſ. [a corruption of Vetcb] a ſmil 
kind of wild pea. | F 

FVTCHAT, or FI!'TCHEW, / 42 10 
a ſtinking animal of a ſmall ſize, v ch | 
warrens or hen-rooſts ; a polecat. ln 

FITCHE'E, a. [ fche, Fr.] in Henle, 


To FISH, v. 2. Ww be employed in catch- 


f ' (s, 
hary-pointed, generally applied to 3m, 


FIT, F [Flem.] in Medicine, an ach « 


* 
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termine the reſolution ; to reſt; to ceaſe 
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Wr oxy ſms, 


t : ping proper and 


thers allert, 


Wurnames, LE took 
game with the addition of his being his ſon. 


ne each time he miſſes, In Farriery, a diſ- 
eaſe in horſes, 


o as it ſhall not be eaſily ſhaken or moved; 


Wucin g a volatile and fluid 


FLA 


ru, 4. ſubject to fits, faintings, 
or intermiſſions. 
FTI v, ad. in a proper manner 
bly; commodiouſly. 
FrNEss, /. reaſo 


pa- 
reaſon- 
nableneſs; juſtneſs; 


the perſon who renders a 
ſuitable to any 8 de- 
ſe; a ſmall piece, from fetta, 

Taken, Tent. as, to cut ir o fitters.” 
FITZ, /. a French word for n; as Fitz- 
oy is the ſon of a king. Johnion ſays it is 
mmon ly given to illegitimate children ; but 
g th.t, when this word occurs in 
iſh names, it is only in compliance with the 
cient cuſtom obſerved beſore the uſe of 
when a perſon took his father's 


EVTTER, / 


FIVE, a. f, Sax. |] four and one. 

FIVES, 8 kind of play, conſiſting of 
riking a ball, &c. a particular height againſt 
wall, the perſon who miſſes a ſtroke loſing 


To FIX, v. a. [ fix1s, Lat. ] to faſten a thing 


o eſtabliſh without changing; to direct with- 
hut variation; to make any thing of a vola- 
ile nature capable of bearing fire without eva- 
orating, or the hammer without breaking 
r flying, Neuterly, to ſettle the opinion, or 


rom wandering. 

FIXA/TION, ſ. a diſpoſition of mind not 
ven to change ; reſidence in a certain place; 
onfinement. In CO the act of re- 

ubſtance to a hard 
ne, 

FIXED, part. not moving. The fixed 
Pars, in Aſtronomy, are ſuch as do not move 
n orbits, 


FIXEDLY, ad. certainly; firmly; inva- 
bly ; unchangeably. 
FIXEDNESS, /. ſtability, firmneſs, reſo- 
ation, or a diſpoſition of mind not given to 
hange; a power to remain in fire uncon- 
umed, or to bear the hammer without flying; 
ſs of volatility. 
| FUXITY, {. [Fit Fr.] a ſtrong cohe- 
lon of parts, oppoſed to volatility. 
FUXTURE, J [a corruption of fxure] 
ings which are fixed to the premiſes. 
FUXURE, /. a poſition, ** The fxure of 
er eye hath motion in it.“ Shak, A ſtrong 
reſſure, The firm fixure of thy foot.” 
bak. Firmneſs, or ſtate of fixedneſs. © Quite | 
_—_— fixure,” Shak, 
2616, . a kind of | 
ſed to tle with ae ws. 
FLA'/BBY, a. w 
aking and yielding 
FLACCID, 
erk; wanting 
FLACC 


1 els, 


] 


anting firmneſs ; eafily | 
to the touch. 
accidus, Lat. 
tiffneſs or Jo 


Led] a, 
VDITY, [fabsid;ty] J. want of 


FLA 


FLA/DA, one of the Weſtern iſles of Scot- 
land, between Sky and Lewis. It is about 
three miles in circumference, and remarkable 
for its fiſhery. 

To FLAG, v. n. [Haggeren, Belg.] to 
hang down limber, or without ſtiffneſs. Figu- 
ratively, to grow faint, ſpiritleſs, or dejected; 
to loſe vigour, or grow feeble, Actively, to 
let fall, or ſuffer ro droop, From flag, a 
ſpecies of ſtone, to lay with broad ſtone. 

FLAG, /. a water plant, with a broad- 
bladed leaf, bearing yellow flowers, ſo called 
from its motion when agitated with the wind. 
Alſo a general name for colours, (tandards, 
banners, ancients, enſigns, &c. which are 
frequently confounded with each other, Flag 
is now particularly uſed at fea, for the colours, 
ancients, ſtandards, &c. borne on the top of 
the maſts of veſſels, to notify the perſon whe 
commands the ſhip, of what nation it is, and 
whether it be equipped for war or trade, To 
lower, or /irike the flag, is to pull it down up- 
on the cap, or to take it in, out of reſpect, or 
ſubmiſſion, to thoſe that are their ſuperiors. 
In an engagement, it is a ſign of yielding. 
The way of leading a ſhip in triumph, is to 
tie the 1 to the ſhrouds, or the gallery in 
the hind part of the ſhip, and let them hang 
down towards the water, and to tow the veſ- 
ſels by the ſtern. + hang out the white flag, 
is to aſk quarters; the red flag is a fign of de- 
fiance and battle, A fpecies of broad ſtone 
uſed for pavements; from fache, old Fr, 

FLA'GELET, /. [fageolet, Fr.] a ſmall 
flute, : 
FLAGELLA'NTES, in Church Hiſtory, 
certain enthufiaſts in the 13th century, who 
maintained that there was no remiſſion of fins 
without Flagellation, or whipping. Accord- 
ingly, they walked in proceſſion, preceded by 
prieſts carrying the crofs, and pubiickly laſhed 
themſclves till the blood dropped from their 
naked backs, 

FLAGELLA'TION, F. | frgellatio, Lat.] 
the act of whipping or ſtriking with a ſcourge. 

FLA'GGINESS, /. the ſtate of a thing 
which hangs or droops for want of ſtiffneſs, 
FLA'GGY, a, weaki; limber; droop- 
ing for want of ſtiffneſs; weak of taſte; 
in ſipid. | | 
FLAGVTIOUS, [ #ajiſt ious} a. [from fla- 
gitium, Lat.] committed with deliberation and 
obſtinate wickedneſs, applied to things. Ob- 
ſtinately and exceſſively wicked and villain- 
ous, applied to perſons, 
 FLAGUTIOQUSNESS, [fajiſbiouſnefs] hb 
obſtinate and wilful villainy or wickedneſs. 

a commander of a 


FLA'G-OFFICER, ſ. . 
FLA'GON, J. u large dtinking- pot with a 


- 
. 


4 


| 


ſquadron. 


narrow mouth. 


FLA'GRANCY, . [flgrantia, Lat.] a 
burning, flaming, glittering, or heat ; ardour 
of affettion ; notoriety of a crime, 


FLA“ 


FL A 


FIL. AG RANT, 3. [| Hagrans, Lat.] ardent; 
hot, or vehement; glowing; fluſhed; red; in- 
flamed. Notorious, or univerſally known, ap- 
plied to crimes. 

FI. SHIP, /. a ſhip which carries the 
officer who commands a fleet. 

 FLA'G-STAFF, /. the ſtaff on which the 
. g is fixed. 

FLAIL, , [ fagellum, Lat.] an inſtrument 
with which corn is beaten out of the ear. 

FLAKE, F. | floccus, Lat.] any thing which 
appears looſely held together like a flock of 
wool ; any thing which breaks in thin pieces 
or lamina ; a layer or ſtratum. 

To FLAKE, v. 4. to form in flakes, or 
thin pieces looſely joined together. 

FLAIR, a. breaking in ſm 
ſcales ; lying in layers cr ſtrata. 

FLAM, /. {+ cant-word of uncertain ety- 
mology] a lye, or falſe report; a mere deceit, 
or illuſory pretext ; a ſham. 

To FLAM, v. 4. to deceive with a teigned 
ſtory ; to put off with an idle tale. 

FLA'/MBEAU, | flimbo] . Fr.] a kind of 
large taper made of hempen wicks, coverec 
with bees-wax, to give a large light in the. 
night. 

FLAME, /. | famma, Lat.] a fume, vapour, 
or exhalation, heated ſo as to emit light, or 
ſbine. Figuratively, fire z brightne!s of imagina- 
tion or fa cy; the paſſion of love; the object 
of love. Flame-colour is a bright yellow colour. 

To FLAME, v. a. to bura ſo as to emit a 
ſhining or bright light ; to ſhine like flame ; 
to be in an exceſs of paſſion. 

FLA'MEN, /. [Lat.] a prieſt among the 
ancient Romans, who officiated in their reli- 
giovs rites, and offered up ſacrifices, &c. 

FLAMMA'TION, /. | flammatio, Lat.] the 
act of ſetting on flame. 
"*FLAMMABUILLITY, /. the quality of be- 

capable to be ſet on flame. 


| 


all pieces like 


| light, looſe, woollen Ruff, very warm. 


FLA 


which belongs to the Dutch. The 
fine linen, lace, and tapeſtry, Moduce i 
FLANK, / | anc, Fr.] that part of 
animal below the loins ; the fide of an arm f 
fleot, oppoſed either to front or rear. In * 
tification, that part of a baſtion which * 
from the curtain to the face. | F 
To FLANK, v. 4. to attack the fide of 
battalion, or fleet; to be placed ſo as to be, . 
ofite to the fide of a battalion, fle 0 
bh be on the fide. Fi "SIO 
FLA/NKER, / a fortification jutting ot 
ſo as to command the fide of a body marchir 
to an aflault, y 


FLA'NNEL, /. [ gzolanen, Brit. ] a kind of 


FLAP, ſ. | loeppe, Sax.] any thing whi 
hangs down broad and ae Ab ed mags 


ny thing broad and looſe, or moving on hinges; 
2 blow given with the palm of the hand * 
In Farriery, a diſeaſe in horſes, wherein the 
'ips ſwe'l on both ſides their mouths, and are 
covered with bliſters like the white of an egg. 
Fly-flap is a piece of leather faſtened to the 
end of a ſtick, uſed to kill flies with, 
To FLAP, v. 4. to beat with the palm of 
the hand, or ſome broad thin ſubſtance which 
hangs looſe z to move with a noiſe made by 
any thing broad; to ply the wings up an 
down with a noiſe 
To FLARE, v. n. ſohnſon imagines it 
to be a corruption of glare] to glitter, or futter 
with oſtentatious and ſplendid ſhow ; to glit. 
ter offenſively. To be overpowered with, or 
be in, too much light, To waſte away laviſhly, 
applied to the conſuming of a candle or taper, 
FLASH, / (ee, Gr.] a ſudden, quick, 
tranſitory, or ſhort blaze, or burſt of light; 
a ſudden blaze or burſt of wit; a ſhort, tranſient 
ſtate. 

To FL ASH, v. 2. to glitter, or ſhine with 
a quick and tranſient flame or light; to burt 


| 


FLa/MMEOUS, 3. | flammenus, Lat. | con 
fiſting of, or reſembling, tlame, : 

FLA'/MY, 4. burning ſo as to emit flames 
or brightneſs 3 inflamed ; having the nature ot 
flames. 

" FLA'NDERS, a province of the Nether- 
lands, which may be divided into Dutch Flan- 
ders, Auſtrian 6 and French Flan- 
ders. It is bounded by the German Ocean 
and the United Provinces on the N. by the 
province of Prabant on the E. by Hainhalt and 
Artois on the S. and by another part of Artois 
avd the German Ocean on the W. being about 
60 miles in length, and 50 in breadth. It is 
a flat, level country, is very fertile in grain and 
paſtures, and the air is good, They reckon 
it contains near 30 walled towns, befides thoſe 
tha: are open, 1158 villages, 48 abbeys, 
and a great number of priories, colleges, and 
mnakeics, The men are heavy, but labo- 
ron, and lovers of good cheer; and the 
women are reckoned to be very handſome. 


| 


out into any irregularity or violence. To 
break out into wit, merriment, or bright 
thought. Actively, to ſtrike up large bodies 
of water from the ſurface, 
FLA'/SHILY, ad. in an oflentatious r 
ſhowy manner. . 
FLA'/SHY, a. empty; vain; oftentatiou; 
ſhowy ; without reality or ſubſtance. 
FLASK, ſ. { flaſque, Fr.] a thin bottle with 
a long and narrow neck, generally covered with 
wicker or withes ; a ſmall horn uſed to cart) 
gunpowder in. The bed in che carriage of 4 
piece of ordnance; a narrow and deep wicker 
baſket. 
FLA'SKET, ſ. [a , 
wicker batket, in which cloaths are gener! 
put by waſherwomen after waſhing, wy 
plied to other uſes; a veſſel in which vi 
are ſerved up. 1 
FLAT, 4. horizontal, or level; 0 
out any ſlope, The houſes are fit 71 
Addiſ. Smooth, applied to ſurface. 


diminutive of f/f] 


They are Papifts in all parts, except that 


ich the ground, . Lays cite fr" to 


FLA 


along, or proſtrate, ** Flat on 
Thin and broad, or more broad 
&« A flat fiſh.* In Painting, 
or ſwelling of the figures. In- 
ry, applied fg taſte, Dull z 
iritz frigid, applied to writirgs. 
II 2 Tatteleſs, or affording 
no pleafure. Downright ; plain. Not ſhrill ; 
not acute. , 
FLAT, f an even, level, ſmooth, and ex- 
tended plain; a ſhallow 3 the bioad part or 
fide of a weapon. Depreſſion ; finking, ap- 
plied to thought or language. A ſurface with- 
out relief, portuberances, or promir ences. In 
Muſic, a particular mark, implying that the 
| note which it ſtands againſt is to be played or 
ſung half a note or tone lower ; and, when at 
the beginning of a line or ſpace, ſhews, that 
all the notes on that line, and within that 
ſpace, are to be ſung or played half a note 
lower than they would be, if the mark of the 
ere not there. 
425 FLAT, v. a. to make broad, ſmooth, 
and level, To make taſteieſs, or vapid, ap- 
plied to liquor. To make inſipid, unpleaſant, 
and diſagreeable. To deprive of irs vigour, 
ſpirit, or pleaſure, applied to thought or 
language, Neuterly, to grow ſmooth or flat, 
oppoſed to .be. Lo obſtruct; or deprive of 
| ardour, ſpirit, or zeal. 5 | 
FLA'TLY, ad. horizontally, or without 
ſloping, applied to ſituation, Smoothly, or 
| without prominences, applied to ſurface. With 
out ſpirit ; dully. Plainly; in a downright 
manner, 
FLA'TNESS, ſ. evenneſs; without ſlop- 
ing, applied to fituation, Smoothneſs, with- 
out prominences, applied to ſurface. Dead- 
neſs, or want of ſtrength and taſte, applied to 
liquors, or foods, Dejection, or languor, ap- 
plied to the mind, Want of force, vigour, or 
ſpuit; dulneis; frigidity, applied to ſenti- 
ments or writings. The contrary of ſhrillneſs, 
or acuteneſs, applied to ſound, 
To FLA'TTEN, v. 4. to beat down, or re- 
move any prominences or proturberances in a 
ſurface; to make ſmooth ; to beat level with 
the ground; to make taſteleſs, or ſpiritleſs; 
to dejiQt; to diſpirit. 
FLA/TTER, a. the comparative degree of 
ft, formed after the manner of the Saxons, 
by adding er to the poſitive. 
l d ER, ſ. the perſon or inftrument 
J 


which any unequal furface is made plain 
and level. a 


To FLA TTER, . 4. 


pliment with falſe praiſes ; to pleaſe or ſooth. 
To excite 


=o or raiſe falſe hopes and expecta- 
FLA'TTERER, 


vours to gain the fav 
im for virtues he 


Reg, Lins 
the ground. 
than thick. 
without relief, 
ſipid, or unſavou 


Hater, Fr.] to com- 


ſ. a perſon who endea- 


% 


FLE 


behaviour, attended with ſervile compliances 
and obſe quiouſneſs, in order to gain a perſon's 
favour. 

FLA'TTISH, 3. ſomewhat level, ſmooth, 
or more broad than thick. 

FLA'TULENCE, or FLA'TULENCY, . 
windineſs ; fulneſs of wind; a ſwelling, or un- 
eaſy ſenſation, occaſioned by wind lodged in 
the inteftines. Figuratively, emptineſs; va- 
nity ; airineſs; want of ſolidity, applied to 
ſentiments. 

FLA'TULENT, a. | flatulentus, Lat.] ſwel- 
ling with air; windy. Flatulent rumours, in 
Medicine, are ſuch as caſily yield to the touch, 
and readily return, by elaſticity, to their firſt 
form. Figuratively, empty ; vain; tumid; or 
ſwelling without ſolidity or ſubſtance. 

FLATUO'SITY, |. | from flatus, Lat.] win- 
dineſs ; a ſwelling occaſioned by an expanſion or 
rarefaQtion of air included in any part of the 
body. 

FLA!TUOUS, a. abounding with included 
air or wind ; windy. 

FLA/TUS, /. [Lat.] in Medicine, wind 
gathered or included in any part of the body, 
generally cauſed by indigeſtion, and a gro:s in- 
ternal perſpiration, or the rare faction of the 
air included in the food we ſwallow. 

FLA'TWISE, à. of a flat ſhape; with the 
broad or flat part downwards. 

To FLAUNT, v. n. to make an oftenta- 
tious, vain, or fluttering ſhow in dreſs. Figu- 
ratively, to behave with pride, 

FLAUNT, ſ. any thing looſe and gaudy. 
FLA'VOUR, /. a reliſh, or a power of ex- 
citing an ag1eeab.e ſenſation on the organs of 
taſte, Figuratively, ſweetneſs, or agreeable 
and fragrant odour, applied to the ſmell. 
FLA'VOUROUS, 4. agreeable to the taſte ; 
fragrant; odorous; or pleaſing to the ſmell. 
FLAW, ſ. | fob, Sax ] a crack, breach, 
fault, or detect in any thing; a ſudden emo- 
tion of mind. Seldom uſed in the laſt ſenſe. 
To FLAW, v. 4. to crack, Figuratively, 
to break, or violate. 

FREW LESS, a. without crack or 
fect. 

2 FLA'/WTER, v. a. to ſcrape or pare 
a ſkin. . 
FLA'WY, a. full of cracks, flaws, or de- 
fects. | 

_ FLAX, f | fleax, Sax. ] the fibre of the plant 
of which thread is made when fit for ſpinning. 
FLA'XEN, a. made of flax; reſembling 
flax in its colour and fineneſs. 

To FLAY, v. a. [wlaen, Belg.] to ſtrip off 
the ſKin; to take oft the pellicle, membrane, 
or ſkin which covers any thing. | 
FLA'YER, /. he that ſtrips off the ſkin. 
FLEA, |! flee] ſ. lea, Sax.] in Natural 
Hiſtory, a ſmall red inſet, remarkable for its 
nimbleneſs, which ſucks the blood of human 
creatures, and other large animals. 


de- 


To FLEA, | flee] v. 4. to cleanſe ot fie: 


from fleas. 
li FLE'A- 


F L E. 


FLEA-BITE, Crate] f. the red mark 
cauſed by a flea, Figuratively, a ſmall or 
trifling hurt. 


fibrous part of an animal body, 


FLI 


FLEF/TNESS, / ſwiftneſs of mot: 
FLESH, /. [foec, Sax. ] in Ante b 


ſoft, blood 


FLEABITTEN, [Fefvitter} a. ſtung or fand ſerving as a covering to the bones; il. 
ue 


bitter by fleas. 


FLEAK, [cet] f. [fioccus, Lat. 
FAX] a ſmall thread, lock, or twiſt. 


of the lincets on the vien, and driving it in 
with a blow. 


body, oppoſed to the ſoul; t 
See 3 an animal 1 os wake, 
ſkin, bones, or other tendons, Fry 
"FLEAM, ,a tmall inſtrument of pure [oppoſcd to that of fiſhes, 
Neel, uſed in bleeding cattle, by placing one | Figuratively, carnality, or ſenſual apyes; 
a carnal ſtate; a near relation, or wn 
ſame blood; a perſon given to ſenſual en) 


Animal food 
Animal nature 


*ppec tes; 
one of the 


To FLECK, v. a. eck, Teut. ] to ſpot; ments, or in an unregenerate ſtate, « 4 


to mark with a different colour. 

To FLECKER, v. a. [Sce FLeEcK] to 
ſtreak or mark with different colours. 

FLED, the pretcr. and participle of FLEE, 
to run away; not properly uſed for that of 
Fly, to m«ke ufe of wings. 

To FLEDGE, v. . [flederen, Belg.) to 
furniſh with wings ; to cover or furniſh with 
feathers. 

FLE/DGED, part. or @. full feathered ; 
able or qualified to iy. | 

To FLEE, [pret. and part. fled] v. n. to 
run away from danger; to endeavour to avoid 
danger by flight. This word is now almoſt 
univerſally written y; though. properly, to fly 
is to move with wings; and to fire, to run away. 

ELEECE, /. is, Sax. | the woolly covers 
ing ſhorn off the bodies of ſheep; as much 
weol as is ſhorn off one ſheep. Figuratively, 
a ram carved, painted, and uſed for 2 ſign. 

To FLEECE, v. a. to ſheer the wool off a 
ſheep, Figuratively, to ſtrip, plunder, or de- 

rive of every thing valuabie. 

FLEECE D, . having or wearing fleeces. 
Stripped or plundered 

To FLEER, vu. [ fleardian. Sax. | to turn 
a thing to mockery, or ridicule; to mock : 
to deride with inſolence or in pudence: to lcer; 
to addreſs with a deceit fol grin of civility, 

FLEER, , mockery expreſſed either in 
rds or jor ks, 

FLEERER, ſ. a mocker. 

FLEET, FLE/OT, or FLOT, /. in the 
names of places, ate derived from eot, Sax. 
a bay or gulph. 

FLEET, /. ect, Sax. ] denotes a company 
of ſhips of war belonging to any prince or 
Nate; alſo, any number of trading ſhips ſail- 
ing together, and deſtined to the fame port or 
part of the world. Alſo, a noted priſon in 
London, where perſons are committed for 
contempt cf the laws, or for debt. 

FLEET, a, [fi:tur, 1fl.] ſwift, applied to 

ace, or motion. 

To FLEET, v. 2. [flotan, Sax. ] to fly 
ſwiftly; to vaniſh; to be tranſitory, or of 
ſhort duration. Achvely, to ſkim the water; 
to live merrily,or paſs away with pleaſure, appli- 
ed to time, ** Fleet the time carelefsly.” Shak. 

FLEE TINGDISH, ſ. a thin diſh or bowl 


ard blood cannot enter into the k 


heaven.“ John iv. Ingoom of 
To FLESH, v. a. to initiate - | 
in any practice; fo glut; to 1 eſlabi 
FLE'SH-HOOK, / a hook or fork, uſed 
take meat ont of a pot, or caldron, 8 7 
_FLE'SHLESS, a. without fleſh. 
FLE'SHINESS, F. carnal or ſenſu} 
ſions and appetites; carnality, 
FLE'SHLY, a. corporeal ; 
to ſpiritual 3 carnal ; Eaaleiees 482 
FLE'SH-MONGER, /. one who tel; 
in fleſh ; a pimp. 
"FLE'SHY, @. plump; full of fleſh; fu, 
Pulpous and plump, applied to fruits, 
FLET, part. paſt. of To Fleet. Skimmed, 
„ Flet milk.” Mort. 
FLETCHER, g. [from fleche, Fr.] 2 per. 
ſon who makes Bd boy mo Jer 
FLE' TI CHING, a village in Suſſex, wheſ 
fair is on Monday before W hitfunday, for 
pedlary. | ; | 
FLEW, the preter. of FLy, 
FLEW, /. the harge chaps of a 
mouth'd hound. - E a 
FLE WED, a. chapped ; monthed, 
FLEXIBILITY, /. the quality of adnit. 
ting to be bent; eaſineſs of being perſuaded, 
FLE'XIBLE, a. | flexibil/is, Lat.] poſſbe 
or caty to be bent; pliant ; obſequious; ces 
complying with; ductile, or manageable ; to 
de formed by diſcipline and inſtruction. 
FLE/XIBLENESS, /. poſſibility or eaſine 
to be bent, oppoſed to brittleneſs or Hf 
compliance; traQtableneſs ; calineſs io be 
moved by advice, perſuaſion, or inſtructon, 
FLE/XILE, a. [flexilis, Lat.] pliant; cal 
to be bent, or turned out of its courſe. _ | 
FLE'XION, . [fexio, 77 the act of 
bending, or changing from a (traight to 3 
[crooked line; a double; a bending; the ſ\ae 
of a thing bent; a tun or motion towards 
any quarter or direction. ; 
FLEXOR, /. [Lat.] in Anatomy, apples 
to the muſcles which act in contracting d 
bending the joints. a 
FLE/XUOUS, a. [ flexwſus, Lat.] winding; 
full of turnings and meanders ; bending; 
crooked ; variable ; unſteacy. a 
FLEXURE, /. [fexura, Lat.] the form 


pal 


uſed in dairies, to ſkim or take the cream off direction in which any thing is bent; the? 


milk. 


of bending ; the part bent; 2 joint; 9 


FLEF/TLY, ad. ſwiftly ; nimbly; with a 
quick motion. 


quious or ſervile cringing. 


ow 7 to 
To FLUCKER, v. a. [ficcerion, $819 


my -A 


flutter; 
the wing 


unnin 
* of * from one place to another, 


Ape danger; the act of moving by means 
o = e flock of birds moving in the air 


together t 


ſon. 
volley, 


FL I 
s up and down with a quick motion. 


A See FLY». 
II ſ. one who runs from danger; 


that part of a machine, which, being put into 
a ſwifter motion 
lizes, regu 
the reſt. 


than the other parts, equa- 


„The flier of 2 jack.“ 
FLIGHT, [pit] f. [fiyght, Sax. ] the act 


away, in order tO avoid danger; 


he birds produced in the ſame ſea- 
« The harveſt flight of pigeons.” A 
or ſhower of weapons diſcharged at 
the ſame time ; the ſpace paſt in flying, Fi- 
guratively, heat or ſoaring of imagination; 
2 ſoaring excvrhion 3 the power of flying. 

FLIGHT V, Hity] a. fleeting; ſwift in 
motion ; wild ; or fanciful, 


FLI MSV, flimzy | a. weak ; feeble; with- 


out ſtrength, body, or ſtiffneſs, applied to 


factures. Mean, ſpiritleſs. 

_—_ FLINCH, v. u. to ſhrink from any 
ſuffering, pain, or danger; to withdraw from 
ain or danger; to fail. 6 3 

FLUNCHER, /. he who ſhrinks or fails in 


any affair. 


To FLING, v. a. [pret. and part. flung ] 
to caſt or throw from the hand; to dart or 


- throw with violence; to ſcatter ; to move for- 


cibly; to caſt reproach 3 to cject or caſt 
away as uſeleſs or hurtful. To fling down, to 
throw upon the ground with force; to demo- 
liſh or deſtroy. To fling of, to baffle in the 
chaſe ; to defeat of a prey, Neuterly, to 
llounce; to wince. 

FLING, /. the act of throwing or caſting; 
the ſpace or diſtance to which any thing is 
thrown or caſt; a gibe; a contemptuous 
ſncer or remark. 

FLUNGER, ,. one who throws a thing; 
one who caſts a contempiuvous ſneer at a per- 
ſon or thing. 

FLINT, . Hint, Sax.] a ſemi-pellucid 
ſtone, compoſed of cryſtal debaſed, of a fimi- 
lar ſubſtance, of a blackiſh grey, free from 
veins, naturally inveſted with a whitiſh cruſt ; 
ſometimes ſmooth and equal, but more fre- 
quently rough ; remarkably hard; uſed for 
ſtriking fire with ſteel, and in glaſs-making. 
Figuratively, any thing remarkably hard, im- 
penetrable, or obdurate. | 


_FLINT, the capital town of Flintſhire, in | 
N. Wales, It has no market, but four fairs, 


Viz. on February 14, June 24, Auguſt 10, 
and November 30, for caitle. It is commo- 
diouſſy ſeated on the river Dee, and ſends one 
member to parliament. It was formerly 
noted for its caſtle, where Richard II. took 
ſhelter on his arrival from Ireland; but havin 

quitted it, he was taken priſoner by the duke 
of Lancaſter. The cattle now is in a ruinous 


condition: the aſſizes are (till held iu the 


to have 2 fluttering motion; to move 


lates, and continues the motion of 


FLO 
town, Tt is 221 miles S. W. of Cheſter, an! 
1941 N. W. of London. 

FLIUNTSHIRE, a county of N. Wales, 
29 miles in length, and 18 in breadth ; 
bounded on the N. by the ſea, on the N. k. 
by an arm of the ſea, on the 8. by Denbigh- 
ſhire, and on the S. W, by the ſame county. 
It contains about 5400 houſes, 32,400 inha- 
bitan's, 28 pariſhes, and one market-town, 
which is St Aſaph; for the capital has no 
market, It is full of hills, intermixed with 
a few vailies, which are very fruiiful ; and 
the inhabitants are Jong-lived, The rivers 
are the Wheler, the Tagidog, the Severn, 
and the Dee. It ſends two members to par- 
liament; one for the town, and the other ſor 
the county. 

FLUNTY, a. made of flint; abounding in 
flints or ſtones, Figuratively, ſtrong. Hard 
of heart; cruel; not to be peneirated or 
moved by prayers, entreaties, or the view of 
miſcry. 

\ FLIP, / [a cant-word] a drink uſed in 
ſhips, made of ſpirits, beer, and ſugar. 

FLIPPAN T, a. [from Fra] nimble ; 
moving quickly, applicd to the tongue. Pert; 
talkative. | 
FLIPPANTLY, ad. in a pert, talkative, 
or fluent manner, | 
To FLIRT, v. 4. to throw any thing 
with a jerk, or quick elaſtic motion, To 
move with quickneſs, ** Flirt your fan.“ 
Dorſet. Neuterly, to jeer or gibe at one; 
to run about perpetually ; to be unſleady and 
fluttering. 

FLIRT, ſ. a quick, ſudden, elaſtic motion ; 
a ſudden trick, A pert young huſſey; a 
young fluttering, padding laſs, 
FLIRTA'TION, , a quick, ſprightly mo- 
tion. A cant-word among the women. 

To FLIT, v. u. # tier, Dan. See FTE] 
to fly away; to remove or migrate. T5 
flutter, or rove on the wing, To be tranſient, 
flux, or unſtable. 
FLIT, a. ſwift ; nimble ; quick, : 
FLITCH, / | flycke, Dan.] the ſide of a 
hog, without the nead, ſalted and cured, _ 
FLUPTER-MOUSE, ,. a bat, or flutter- 
ing mouſe, | 
FLUTTING, . [it, Sax. ] a reproachful 
accuſation; an offence, or fauit, 

FLIX, /. [corrupted from flax, Sax.] 
down; fur; ſoft hair. 
To FLOAT, [Hot] v. n. Hotter, Fr.] to 
ſwim on the ſurtace of the water; to move 
eaſily in the air, applied to the flight of birds. 
To pals in a light and ſwimming manner, 
Actively, to cover with waters. 
FLOAT, [Het] /. the act of flowing, op- 
poſed to the ebb or reflux of the tide. Any 
thing contrived fo as to ſwim and ſuſtain a 
burthen on the water; the cork, or quil}, by 
which the bite of a filth is diſcovered. 
FLOCK. /. | flocc, Sax.] a company of 
| birds, or ſhcep, diſtinguihed from berds, 
112 which 


FLO 


FLO 


which are of oxen. Figuratively, a maltitude|of, or covered with, flowers, 


Bright 
ly, applied to colour. Fluſhed — wy pg 


lied to the complexion, Embelli 
— figures, applied to pte. Wes = 
FLO/RIDA, a large country of N, Am 
rica, extending from the river Panuco, in — 
Spun, all along the Gulph of Mexico and * 
N. Sea, to the 38h degree of latitude b 
comprehends Louiſiana, Florida, Georgia 8 
a part of Carolina, Here are a great numbe 
ot the native Americans, who are of 3 — 
copper colour, with long coarſe black hair 
and without heards, and have no hair on their 
bodies. They go almoſt naked, beſmear their 
bodies with oil, end worſhip the ſun, The 
bring their children up to warlike exerciſes, 


of men. Alſo a lock of wool. 
To FLOCK, v. n. to gather in crowds or 
reat numbers. : 
To FL.OG, v. a. [from flagrumy La“. ] to 
whip with a rod. 

FLOOD, CH /. | fd, Sax. ) a body of 
water ; a {ca or river; a deivge, inundation, 
or overflowing of water; a flow or flux of 
tide, Catamenia, 

To 'FLOOD, | fud] v. a. to cover wit) 
waters. 

FLO'ODGATE, [| fidgate] . a gate, or 
ſhutter, by which any water-courſe is ſtopped, 
or let looſe again, at pleaſure. 

FLOOK, . [eg. Teut.] the broad or 


bearded part of an anchor, which takes hold 
of the ground. 

FLOOR, ſ. | fir, Sax.] that part of a 
houſe on which a perſon treads; a ſtory, 
flipht, or order of rooms. 

To FLOOR, v. a. to cover that part of a 
toom a perſon walks on with planks, 

FLOO/RING, . the matter with which 
that part of a room is laid on which a perſon 
walks ; the bottom, 

To FLOP, v. a. [from flap] to clap the 
wings with a noiſe; to play with any no'f 
motion of a broad body; to let down th: 
broad parts or flap of a hat. 

FLO'REN, /. a gold coin of Edward III. 
io value fix ſhillings. 

FLORENCE, an ancient, large, frong, 
and celebrated city of Italy, and capital ot 
Tuſcany. It contains 70, coo inhabitants, 88cc 
houſes, 89 convents, 22 hoſpitals, 152 
churches, 9 gates, 7 fountains, 17 large 
ſquares, and 160 ſtatves, the moſt remark- 
able of which is the Venus of Medicis, 
thought to be the moſt beautiful and fincly 
finiſked piece in the world, The river Arno 
runs through this city, and divides it into two 
vnequal parts, which communicate with each 
other by four large and handſome ftone- 
bridges built over this river. It is defended 
by a ſtrong citadel and two forts, beſides the 
walls, which are about ſix miles in circum- 
ference, The ſtreets are paved with flag 
ſtones, and people may walk through every 
ſtreet under piazzas; but ſome of them are ſo 
narrow, that carriages cannot paſs through 
them; and there are alſo many paper windows. 
The Great Duke's palace is a ſuperb ftrvc- 
ture, It is an archhiſhop's ſee, has an uni 
verſity, and an accademy to teach young gen- 
tlemen their exerciſes, The gallery of the 
ancient palace is about 4oo feet in length, and, 
its cabinet full of curioſities. It is ſeated in 
a deliphrful plain, ſurrounded with pleaſant 
hills, It is 45 miles S. of Bologna, 90 S. E. 
of Mantua, ard 125 N. W. of Rome, Lon. 
11.24. E. lat. 43. 46. N. 

FLO'RET, /. [feurctie, Fr. ] in Botany, ar 
Imperſect flower. | 


hunting, and ſaimming. Both men and wo. 
men are exceeding active, and they can climb 
up the higheſt trees with incredibie apilit 
They have no European animals but a 
are brought from the ſettlements; nor ate 
the birds, trees, or plants, like thoſe with ug 
That part of this country poſſeſſed by the 
French and Spaniards, was ceded to the En. 
gliſa by the treaty of peace in 1763. 
 FLORUVDITY, F. freſhneſs or redneſt of 
colour. 

FLO'RIDNESS, /. freſhneſs or redneſs of 
colour. A. rhetorical embelliſhment, applied 
to ſtyle. 


ducing flowers. 

FLO'RIN, / [Fr.] a coin ſo called, becauſe 
firſt truck by ebe Florentines, That of 
Germany is vaJued at 28. 4d. that of Spain at 
45. 4d. halfpenny ; that of Palermo and $i. 
cily at 28. 6d, and that of Holland at 28. 

FLO'RIST, /. { ferriſt, Fr.] a perſon eri. 
ous and ſkilled in the names, nature, and cul- 
ture of flowers. | 

FLO'SCULOUS, a. | flo/ſculus, Lat.] com- 
poſed or having the nature or form of flowers, 

To FLOTE, v. a, to ſkim, 

FLO/'TSON, /. in Law, goods that float, 
without an owner, on the fee, 

To FLOUNCE, 2. z. {þlonſen, Belg. ] to 
move with violence in water or mire; to 
(truogle or daſh in the water; to moye with 
weight and tumult, Six ue Flanders 


ger, To adorn wich founces, applied to dels 

FLOUNCE, /. any thing ſewed to à git- 
ment by way of ornament, and hanging looks 
fo as to ſuell and ſhake. 

FLOU/XDER, /. [fynder, Dan.] a ſwall 
flat fiſh, | 

To FLOU'NDER, v. n, {from flounce] to 
truggle with violent and irregular re 
like a horſe that (trives to diſengage himſt 
from mire. Fg 

FLOUR, /. the fine white powder of wheat, 
of which bread is made, > 

To FLOURISH, | firiſs} v. u. [ff 
Lat.] to bloom, or be in ble ſſom; to be 


FLO RID, 2. [Heridus, Lat.] procuQtive 


vigour; to be in a proſperous ſtate; to 1 ky 


FLORIFEROUS, a. | forifer, Lat.) . 


mates.“ Prior. To move with paſſion or ate 
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FLO 


i ures; to diſplay with va- 
vſt of 2 to * To 
or bar ing | anton and irre- 
move in eddies, circles. or wi 

lar motions. Ir Muſic, to play an overture. 
In Writing, to form the decorations or orna- 
ments of penmanſhip. In Fencing, to move 
a weapon in circles or quick vibrations. To 
adorn ; to embelliſh ; to grace or ſet off. 1 

FLOU/RISH, [fliriſh] Y. any em belliſh- 
ment, Figuratively, beauty. An oftenta- 
tious diſplay of wit or intellectual abilities, 
In Penman ſhip, figures or ornaments formed 

ines curiouſly interwoven, 
1 LOU'RISH ER, [flariſper] ſ. a mere boaſt- 
er; one who 1s in the height of proſperity. 

FLOURY, 2. covered with the fine dufl 
or meal of corn. 

To FLOUT, v. c. | flayten, Belg ] to mock, 
deride, or infult with contemptuous mockery. 
Neuterly, to behave with contempt ; to ſneer, 

FLOUT, , a mock; a jeer; a contemp- 
tnous and inſulting expreſſion or action 

FLOU'TER, /. a perſon who derides, 
mocks, or jeers another, 

To FLOW, [#5] v. % [fower, Sax ] to 
run or ſpread, applicd to water. To move, or 
be in motion, oppoſed to ſtanding waters. 
To riſe, or ſwell, applied to the tide, To 
melt, applied to the effect of heat on metals, 
wax, &c. To proceed from as an effect. To 
be full of liquor, applied to drinking veſſels, 
« Flowing cups,” Shak, To hang looſe, low, 
and waving, © A flowing mantle of green 
filk.” Mortim. To be free from harſhneſs. 
« A flowing period.“ To write ſmoothiy, or 
ſpeak eloquently, 

FLOW, [#5 /, the riſe or ſwell of water; 
a ſudden plenty or abundance, ** A flow of 
ſpirits,” Pope. An uninterrupted itream ; 
or continuation of words, 

FLOWER, /. [ four, Fr.] that part of a 
plant which contains the organs of genera- 
tion, or the parts neceſſary for the propaga- 
tion of the ſpecies. The male flowers are 
thoſe which have no germen, ſtyle, or fruit. 
Female flowers are ſuch as contain the ger- 
men, ſtyle, or fruit, and are called fruitful 


fixwers, Herma brodite flowers are ſuch 3s | 


contain both the male and female parts. Fi- 
guratively, an ornament or embeliiſhment ; 
the prime, bloom, or flouriſhin p part of life; 
the moſt excellent or valuable part of any 
thing. SYNoN. A fewer which is faded 
may recover; but that which is withered can 
not, Beauty like a flower fades through 


length of time, and may wither ſuddenly by 
an accident. 


To FLUWER, v. v. [ Heurir, Fr 
forth flowers or bloflums 
in bloſtom; to flouriſh 
ſla'e. To froth 
tO liquor, : 
FLOWER DET er 
in Heraldry, is a beari 
lily, called the queen of 


] to put 
; to bloom, or be 
or de in a proſperous 
, ferment, or mant le, applied 


» S [Hear de Vs, Fr. 


ng repreſevting the 


 oppolite to firmneſs, by which th 
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hieroglyphic of royal majeſty ; but of late it 
has bren borne in ſeveral coats. | 

FLO'WERET, f. ſfleuret, Fr.] a ſmall or 
im perfect flower, 

FL OCW ERINES8, ſ. the ſtate of abound- 
ing in flowers or ornanrents, 

FLO'WERY, a. aboundin 
with, or full of, flowers. 

FLO'WINGLY, { fiingly} ad, with rea- 
dineſs, quickneſs, or volubuity uf ſpeech ; 
with abundance. 

FLOWN, Han] [part. of Free or Fry] 
gone away; run away; puffed up; ſwelled, 
or elated, 

FLU'CTUANT, part. ¶fiuctuans, Lat. ] wa- 
vering: uncertain; doubing. 

To FLU'CTUATE, v. . {| flutius Lat.) to 
roll to and fro like the waves; to float back- 
| wards and forwards; to move with ur certain 
and haſly motion; to heſitate; to be itreſo- 
lute, undetermined, or in dovbt, 

FLUCTUA'TION, /. [ fiuttuatio, L t.) the 
motion of waves or water backwards and for- 
wards; a ſtate of ſuſpence, irreſolution, or 
ancertainty. 

FLUE, /. a ſmall pipe or chimney to con- 
_w_ air, heat, or ſmoke ; ſoft down, or fur, 
eaſily wafted by the wind. 

FLU'ENCY, /. the quality of flowing. or 
continuing in motion without interruption or 
intermiſſion; ſmoothneſs of fiyle or num- 
bers; readineſs; copiouſneſs or volubility of 
ſpeech. | 

FLUENT, a. | fluens, Lat.] liquid; flow- 
ing; in motion; ready; calily flowing ; copi- 
ous, applied to ſpeech. 

FLU'ENT, ſ. a fiream, torrent, or run- 

having the 


ning water, 

FLUID, a. | fluidus, 0 
parts eaſily ſeparable; flowing like water, 

FLU'!D, /. in Medicine, auy animal juice; 
a liquor, whioſe parts yield to the ſmalteſt 
force impreſled, and, by yielding, are eaſily 
moved 2mong each other. 

FLUYVDITY, . [ fluidite, Fr.] a quality of 
a body, whereby the parts are 10 diſpoſed as 
to flice over each other all manner of ways, 
and give way to the leaſt preſſure, 

FLUIDNESS, /. that quality in bodies 

ey change 

"their form, or yield to the leaſt pre ſlure. 

FLU'MMERY, /. a kind of food made of 
oatmeal and water, boiled or evaporated to a 
con ſiſtenee. Figuratively, mere pretence ; 
flattery. 


FLUNG, [ particip. and preter. of FIN GI 
thrown, or caſt, followed by in, into, down, 
from, and 19, 

FLU'OR, /. Lat. ] a fluid ſtate. Catamenis. 

FLU'RRY, /, a guſt; an haſty, ſodden 
blait, or ſtorm of wind, Hurryz a violent 


g with, adorned 


commotion or emotion of wind. 
To FLUSH, v. n. [fuy/en, Belg.} to flow 
with violence; to come in hafte; to:produce 


flowers, and the true ſa reddifh colour in the fac 


e by a ſudden f 


a 
IR 
R 
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or a flux of blood. Actively, to elate, or 
elevate, 
F LUS H, à. freſh ; full of vigour. 
as May.” Sh1v, Affluent; abounding. 
FLUS1!, /. an efflux; a ſudden impulſe ; a 
violent low. In Gaming, a certain number of 


ds of the ſame ſort, 

LUST ER, v. 4. | from fluſh] to make 
hot and red with drinking; to make half 
drunk. 

FLUTE, ſ. Hate, Fr.] a wind inſtrument, 
divided into the Common and German. The 
Common flute is played by putting one end int» 
the mouth, and breathing into it, The Ger- 
man fluic, the moſt melodious of the two, and 
molt reſembling the human voice, is not put 
into the mouth, but ſounded by a hole a little 
diqdant from the upper end, the end itſelf be- 
ing topped with a tumpion or plug, In Ar- 
chitecture, perpendicular channels or cavities 
cut along the thaft of a column or pilaſter, 
and reſembling the inſide of a flute when cut in 
half. 

To FLUTE, v. 4. to cut channels in co- 
lumns or pilaſters. 

FLU'/TED, 4. having channels or hollows. 

To FLU'TTER, v. . \|floteran, Sax, | to 
move the wings with a quick and trembling! 
motion; to move about with great ſhow and 
buttle, but with no confequence; to be in 
agitation; to be in a ſtate of uncertainty ; to 
beat quick and iriegularly. To palpit:te, ap- 
plied to the heart. o hurry the mind, or put 
it into conſuſion, or a violent comme tion. 

FLU'TTER, /. vibration ; undul tion, or 
a quick and irregular motion; confuſion ; an 
irregular or diſordered poſition. 

FLUVIA' ric, a, | Puviaticusy Lat.) belong— 
ing to or inhabiting rivers. 

FLUX, . fluxus, Lat.] the act of flowing; 
the ſtate of paſſing away, and giving place to 
others. In Medicine, an extraordinary illue 
or evaguation of ſom: humour or matter; a 
diſcaſe in which the bowels are excoriated and 
bleed, called a bi:ody flux. I he excrement, 
or that which is evacuated by animals. In 
Hydrography, a regular periodical motion of 
the ſez, happening twice in twenty-four hours, 
whereby the water is raifed, and driven vio— 
lently againſt the ſhores. Figuratively, a con- 
courſe or confluence. The ſtate of being 
melted ; that which facilitates the melting of 
a body when mix*d with it. 

FLUX, . fluxus, Lat.] inconſtant; not 
du able; flowing; maintained by a conſtant 
lucceliion of parts. 

To FLUX, . 4. ty melt. In Medicine, to 
ſ:hvate ; to evacuate by fpitting. 

FLUXION, /, ui, Lat. | the ict of flow- 
ing; the mitter chat loss. In Medicine, a 
fudden collection of morbid matter in any 

art of the body; the velocity by which a 
n quantity 's increaſed by its generating 

tion, In Artiihme'ic, the method of find- 
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taken an infinite number of times, becomes 
equal to a given quantity. 


To FLY, v. u. [ preter. flew or fed; 
j 


part, fied, or flown | | flegan, SAX, | to move 
through the air by means of wings ; to aſcend 
in the air. Jo paſs or perform a journey with 
great expedition. To burſt aſunder, « yg, 
bottle flies." Swift. To break, or ſhiver 
To attack or ſpring with violence, To fall 
on ſuddenly, To fly in the face of a perſon 
is to infult him with opprobrious language, 
or any act of outrage, To act in defiance 
of; To fly out, to burſt into paſſion; to 
ſtart violently from any direction. Ty let 
to diſcharge a gun, or other fire- arms. Activei 
co run aways or attempt to eſcape any 8 
to avoid, to ſhun. It is probable that &«, 
was originally the preterite of fly, when it fo. 
niſied volition, and fled when it gui 
elcape. Flezon ſhould be likewiſe confined to 
volation. 

Fl. , /. eoge, Sax. J a ſmall winged 
inſ<ct of different ſpecies; that part of a ma. 
chine, which, when put into motion, conti. 


| nues it with great ſwiftneſs, and thereby regu- 


lates and preſerves the motion of the other 
parts; that part of a mariner's compaſs on 
which the thirty-two winds are drawn, over 
which the needle is placed, and faſtened un- 
derneath, 

10 FLY'BLOW, ».s. to taint with flies; 
to fil with maggots, g 

FLY'ROAT, ſ. a kind of nimble, light veſ- 
ſel for failing. 

FLV ER, ſ. one that runs away from battle, 
or endeavours to eſcape danger by flight; any 
thing that cuts its paſſage through the air by 
means of wings; that part of a jack which 
moves round on a plvot horizontally, and 
the eby keeps the ather parts in motion. 

FOAL, [Vi] ſ. [ fola, Sax. | the offspring 
or young of a mare, or other beaſt of burthen, 
The word Colt is now applied to a young horſe, 

To FOAL, FI] v. 8. to bring forth young, 
applied to a mare, cr other beaſt of burthen. 

FOAM, [fm] . (fam, Sax. | the white 
ſpittle which appears in the mouth of a high- 
mett!24 horſe; the white ſubſtance which ga- 


mented, but more properly called froth, 

To FOAM, En] v. n. to have the mouth 
covered with white frothy ſpittle; to froth; to 
gather fonm. To be in violent emotions of 
pation, alluding ta a high-mettled horſe, who 
foxms at the mouth when checked, or under 
unwilling reſtraint, 

FO'AMY { {amy] a. covered with froth, ar 
white frothy ſpittle. 

103, Happe, Teut.] a ſmall pocket mace 
in the inſide of the waiſtband of a pair e 
zreech-s wherein the watch is uſually carried. 

10 FOB, v. a. | fuppen, Teut. ] to cheat I 
trick ; to defraud by ſome low ſtratagem. +9 
(hift off. 


—— — 


FO'CAL, 4. belopging to 3 lee cus, 


thers on the top of liquors when ſhaken or fer- 


A_ Rc > ao Std ods: | ies. ha. 


Ks 
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cus, /. in G n 

70 e to od points in the parabola, elli p- 

65 * hyperbola, where the rays reflected from 
, 


all parts of theſe curves concur and meet, In 


ics, itist 
ike have undergone reflection or refraction. 

FO/DDER, ſ. [ fothre, Sax. ] dry food ſtor- 
ed up for cattle againſt winter. : 

To FO/DDER, v. 4. to feed or ſupply with 

« to d. * 
„b ERTR, ſ. the perſon who ſupvlies 
cattle with dry food. 

FOE, , ¶ fab, Sax. ] an enemy, or perſon who 
is bent to hurt one either in war or private life, 
An adverſary; an opponent, applied to opinions. 

FOE! TUS, [ fetus] J. (Lat.) a child in the 
womb after it is perfectly formed. 

FOG, /. [ fog, Dan. | a thick cloud, conſiſt- 
ing of groſs watery vapours, floating near the 
ſurface of the earth. 3 

FO/GGINESS, /. the ſtate of being dark 
or miſty by a low cloud, confifting of watery 
vapours, floating near the ſurface of the earth 
or water ö 

FO GG, a. full of dark, cloudy, and moiſt 
vapours. F iguratively, dull or cloudy in under- 
ſtanding. 3 

FOH, interjett. an iaterjection uſed to 
expreſs abhorrence, or offence received b y 
ſome object, meaning that it gives great of- 
fence, and is exceſſively diſa-reeable, Com- 
monly made uſe of when offended by a ſtink, 
or very offenſive ſmell, 

FOUBLE, ſ. [Fr.] a weak or blind fide ; 
a natura! infirmity or failing. 

To FOIL, v. a. | affeler, old Fr.)] to defeat 
or get the better of an enemy, but not a com- 
plete victory. 

FOIL, /. a deſeat, or miſcarriage; an ad- 
vantage gained over an enemy, not amounting 
to a compete victory, Something of another 
colour, uſed by jewellers to augment the luſtre, 
or heighten the colour, of a ſtone or diamond. 
A blunt ſword uſed in fencing, from fouiller, Fr, 

FO:LER, /. one who has gained an ad- 
vantage over an enemy, 

To EOIN, v. 4. | poirdre, Fr,] to puſh or 
make a thruft with a weapon. 

FOIN, /. a thruſt or puſh with a weapon, 

FOI'SON, * [ foiſon, Sax. ] plenty; abun- 
dance. A word now out of uſe. 

To FOIST, v. a. [fas cr, Fr.] to inſert 
lome thing not in an origins; to interpolate. 

FOFSTY, a. See Fus rv. 

FOLD, ſ. [ fald, Sax. ] the ground where 
ſheep are confined. Figuratively, a flock of 
ſheer, A boundary or limit. A double ; one 
part turned over and lying upon another; the 
Plait or doubling of a parment. Hence feld, 
In Compoſition, lignifies the doubling the Tame 
number t»ice, or the ſame quantity added ; 
thus S- e 1s twice the quantity; babe F 
fold, twenty times repeated 8 ke 

peated, 

To FOLD, v. a. to ren or incloſe ſheep in 


- 
6 


eometry and Conic Sections. 


he point wherein rays are collected, 
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piece of cloth, ſo as to double over and cover 


another part, Figuratively, to incloic, to in- 
clude 3 to ſhut; to embrace with the arins 
claſped round a perſon. 

FOLIA/CEOUS, . | felaceus, Lat.] con- 
ſiting of thin pieces, lamina, or leaves. 

FO'LIAGE, ſ. | ferill ge, Fr.] an aſſem- 
blage of flowers, branch»s, leaves, &c, In Ar- 
chi:eQture, the repreſentation of ſuch flowers, 
branches, leaves, &c. as are uſed for embelliſh- 
ments on capitals, friezes, or pedimen's. 

To FO'LIATE, v. a. | folintus, Lat.] to 
beat gold into thin plates, lam næ, or leaves. 

Fe LIAT ING, ſ. applied to look:;ng-:laftes, 
is the ſpreading a compoſition that will firmly 
adhere to the back of the glaſs, and reflect 
images, The compoſition is called i, and 
made of quickſilver, mixed with tin, and other 
ingredients. 

FOLIA'TION, /. | feliatio, Lat. ] the a of 
beating into thin leaves. In Botany, a collec- 
tion of thoſe tranſitory or fugacious coloured 
leaves called petals, which conttitute the com- 
paſs or body of a flower. : 

FO'LIO, ſ. [in lie, Lat.] a large book, 
whoſe pages are formed by a ſheet of paper once 
doubled. In Commerce, a page or leaf in an 
account or book. 

FOLIOMORT, g. iu mortuum, Lat.] 
a dark yellow, or colou: of a dead leaf, vul- 
garly called philemor. dee FEUILLEMORT. 
FOLK, /. | felc, Sax. | people, uſed only in 
familiar diſcourſe; nat.ons, or mankind in 
general; any kind of perions. | 

FO'LESTONE, a town of Kent, with a 
market on Thurſdays, and one fair, on June 
28, for pedlars ware, It was once a flouriſh- 
ing town of large extent, containing five parich- 
churches, which are now reduced to one ſmall 
church, and three meeting-houſes. It is a 
member of the port of Dover, and governed by 
a mayor and 12 jurats; contains about 350 
houſes, moſtly built with brick, and diſpoſed 
into three narrow paved ſtreets. The inha- 
vitants are chiefly employed in fiſhing. Near 
it is Stangate caſtle, It is ſeated on the ſea. 
coaſt, 8 miles S. W. of Dover, and 724 E. by 
S, of London. 

FOLLICLE, ſ. | folliculus, Lat. ] in Anato- 
my, a cavity, bag, or veſicle in a body, with 
ſtrong coats. In Botany, the ſeed-veilel, caſe, 
huſk, or cover, wherein ſeveral kinds of ſeeds 
are incloſed. 

To FO'LLOW, Ci] v. a. ¶ folgian,Sax.] 
t go after or behind a perſon; to purſue as 
an enemy; to attend on as a ſervant; to ſuc- 
ceed, or happen after, in order of time; to pro- 
ceed from as a conſequence, or eſſect; to imi- 
tate, or copy. To obſerve, to aſſent, or give 
credit to. To attend to; to be buſied 
with. To confirm by new endeavours, 
FO'LLOWER, [Ver] f. one who comes 
or goes after another; a dependant; attend, 
ant ; aſſoclate; companion; a ſcholar; imi- 


| 


2 fold, to double; ty Plait or turn back a 


5 


tator, or copier. 
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FO'LLY, / [olie, Fr.] the act of drawing 
falſe concluſions from juſt principles; a weak- 
neſs, or want of underſtanding; an act of neg- 
ligence or patlion, unbecoming the gravity of 
wiſdom, or the dictates of cool and unbiaſled 
reflection. 

To FOME'NT, v. a. [ſementor, Lat. ] to 
cheriſh with heat; to bathe with warm lotions 
or liquors, Figuratively, to encourage; to 
ſupport; to cheriſh, 

FOMENTA'TION, , [fomentation, Fr.) 
in Medicine, a partial bathing, or applying 
hot flannels to any part dipped in medicated 
decoctions; the liquor or decoction formed 
from boiling medicinal ingredients, with 
which any part is to be fomented or bathed. 

FOMENTER, /. an encourager or ſup- 

rter, 

FO/NCETT, a village in Suffolk, with a 
fair on September 11 for toys. 

FOND, «, [a word of uncertain etymo- 
logy ] fooliſh; ſilly; indiſcreet, Trifling; 
or valued by folly. Fooliſhly tender and in- 
dulgent; loving to an exceſs; taking too 
much delight in, and too eagerly coveting, a 
thing. 

To FOND, v. a. to treat with great in- 
dulgence, or with an indiſcreet exceſs of love. 
To FO'NDLE, v. g. the ſame as Foxnp. 

FONDLING, %. a perſon uſed with too 
much indulgence, and beloved to an excels ; 
a thing regarded with an exceſs of affection, 

FO/NDLY, ad. fooliſhly, indiſcreetly, in- 
jodiciouſſy. With an excets of tenderneſs, 
indalgence, or love. | 

FO'NDNESS, /,. fooliſhneſs; weakneſs ; 
want of judgment; an excels of love, indul- 
gence, and tenderneſs. 

FONT, /. [ ons, Lat.] a ſtone or marble 
veſſel, in which the water uſed in baptiſm is 
cor tained in a church. 

FO'NTANEL, . [ fortanelle, Fr.] in Sur- 
gery, an iſſue, or artificial ulc-r formed to dif- 
charge humours. | 

FONTA/NGE, [Fr. ] a knot of ribbands 
at the top of the head-dreſs. Out of uſe. 

FOOD, /. | ſo den, Sax. ] whatever is taken 
in at the mcuth and ſwallowed to repair the 
wants of nature, Figuratively, any thing 
which cheriſhes. 

FOO/DFUL, a. fruitfal ; or plentifully 
producing things proper for the nouriſhment 
of animais. 

FOOL. /. one who has not the uſe of 
reaſon or judgment, Figuratively, one who 
counterfeits ſolly; a buffoon, or jeſter. In 
Scripture, an idolater; a very wicked perfon. 
The “ hath faid in his So there 1s no 
God.“ P/l. xiv. 1. In common converſa- 
tion, uſed a5 a word of extreme contempt anc 
Ninging reproach. To play the feel, is to 

trifle, or play prarks, or att like one void of 
underitancinys. To mate a fc11, is to raiſe a 
erſon's expeCtations, and diſappoint hem. 
Jo FOOL, v. n. to trific; to toy; te 


FOO 


idle. AQtively, to deceive; to cheat, yg 


with out . 

To infatuate. 
FOO'LERY, /. habitval folly, An 20 0 

folly or indiſeretion. An object of folly, 
FOOLHA'RDINESS, /. indiſereet ey. 


* FooPd him out of his Money," 


rage, or boldneſs, ** There is a differen 


between daring and foolbardineſs,” 


| Dryd, 
FOOLHA'RDY, a. daring, 


bold, or ad. 


venturous without diſcretion or prudence, 


FOO'LISH, a. void of underſtanding; ig, 


diſcreet; ridiculous ; unreaſonable, 


FOO/LISHLY, ad. weakly ; without yy. 
derſtanding ; indiſcreetly, 

FOO f, [commonly, with its derivating 
and compounds, pron. fit, fut-ball, fitting 


fatmen, &c.] /. | plural, feet] [ for, Sax,] tha 


part of an animal whereon it ſtands or walk, 
In Anatomy, the extremity of the leg, conſiſ. 
ing of the tarſus, or ſpace of the ankle fromthe 
body of the foot, the metatarſus, or body of 
the. foot, and the toes, Figuratively, thi 
part with which any thing is ſupported, in th 
ſame manner as the foot ſupports the body if 
an animal; the lower part or baſe. A poſtur 
of action. The infantry of an army, oppoſe 
to cavalry, A plan, ſcheme, or fettlemen, 
State, character, or condition, Motion; 2g. 
tation, or action. In Greek and Latin 

a certain number of long and ſhort ſyllable 
conſtituting a diſtin part of a verſe, 4 
meaſure conſifting of 12 inches. On fut 
means walking, oppoſed to travelling on 
hoſeback, or in a carriage, To ſet on fut l 
to begin, to give riſe to. 

To FOOT, v. a. to ſpurn, kick, or ſtrike 
with the foot; to ſettle; to plan. In Dan 
cing, to make a noiſe with the foot reſen- 
bling the tune played by the muſic; to tread, 

FOOTBALL, /. a ball made of leather, 
and filled with wind, by means of a bladdtt 
included in the inſide, 

FOO/TBOY, /. an attendant in livery. 

FOO'/TCLOTH, % a ſampter-cloth, 

FOO/TED, 4. ſhaped in the foot, 

FOU/TING, /. ground for the foot ot 
any thing to reſt on, Foundation; bals; 
ſupport; root; place; tread; walk; or the 
ſound of a perſon's feet in walking, A pit 
ticular manner of moving the feet in dancing, 
ſo as to echo the ſound of the tune, Steps; 
track; road. Figuratively, entrance; be 
ginning; eſtabliſhment. State; condition; 
uſed with on. 

FOO/TMAN, J a ſoldier that marches 
and fights on ground, oppoſed to a borſenn 
A menial ſervant in livery; one who walls, 


or runs. : 
FOO/ TMA NSHIP, /. the art or office 


a runner, 


FOU/TPACE, /. 


"FOOT PAD, /. a bighwayman that robs 
on foot, 10 


a flow manner of walk-- 
| 


FOOT-PATH, /. # narrow 1 % 


* 


FOR 


only foot-paſſenpers, not being 
h for horſes or carriages. | 
[ fect-ſtaull] J. a woman's 


will admit 

ide enoug 
5 00 r-STALL, 
ſtirrup - 


FOO/TSTEP, , av impreſſion left by the 


foot in treading. Figuratively, any trace, 
mark, token, or ſign. 
FOOTS TOOL, 7 
— s his feet, | 
45 +, [a word probably made by chance, 
and therefore without ety mology] a perſon of 
weak underſtanding, and great pretence to 
WE : nowledge and wiſdom; or rather A perſon 
WS atf-ting delicacy too much both in dreſs and 
bpebaviour. | 
* ber p. DoODILE, /. a fool. 
FO/PPERY, /. impertinence, or folly. 
Aſfectation of ſhow in dreſs, and importance 
without ſolidity ; foolery ; afſcctation ; or af- 
ifling. 
a a. fooliſh; idle; vain; vain 
in ſhow; gaudy ; attended with too great an 
affectation of ceremony in behaviour. 
FO/PPISHLY, ad. after the manner of a 
fop ; vaioly 3 oltentatioully. : 
FO/PPISHNESS, /. ſhowy, oftentatious, 
and affected vanity, 
FO/PLING, ſ. a petty fop; a coxcomb of 
the ſecond order. | 
FOR, prep. [ for, Sax.] becauſe, or on 
account of. That which we, for our un— 
worthineſs, are unworthy to crave.” Hooker, 
With reſpect or regard to. For bulk, mere 
inſets,” Tate, Uſed often with as before it 
WS in this ſenſe. Inſtead of; in the charaQter 
WS or likeneſs of. Embrace or truth.” Locke. 
Lay for dead.“ Dry. © He refuſed not to 
die for thoſe that kizled him.“ Boyle. Con- 
ducive or tending to. It is for the general 
= £ood.” Ti/lotſ, Towards, or with intention 
of going to, a certain place. We failed di- 
realy for Genoa.” Addiſ. Wich reſpect to; 
on account of; concerning. Thus much 
the beginning and progreſs.” Barret. In 
confirmation or eſtabliſhment, applied to 
proofs, * There is a natural, immutable, and 
eternal reaſon for that which we call virtue.” 
Tillotſ. Againſt, or as a remedy for. Good 
for the tooth- ach.“ Garretſ. Ready, fit, pre- 
pared, or proper. If you be an undertaker, 
I am for you.” Shak. In favour of; on the 
ide ol. “ Ariſtotle is for poetical juſtice.” 
Dennis, Fit; becoming © Is it for you to 
wage ſea and land?“ Dryd. Followed by all, 
it implies notwithſtanding, Conſidering ; or 
in proportion to, “ He is not very tall, yet 
for his years he's tall.” Shak. 


a ſtool whereon a per- 


give a reaſon of ſomethin 
becauſe, Foraſmuch as implies ſince, or becauſe. 
For why, becauſe; for this reaſon that, 


FORAGE. . fourrage, Fr.] in 
proviſions for TA and . ] War, 


"Us ag ORAGE, v.u, to go in ſearch of 


g advanced before ; 


bi 
< 
il 


* 


FOR, conjunction, uſed to introduce and 


FOR 


FORA/MINOUS, a. | 
full of holes. 

To FORBE AR, { forbare] v.n. [pret. I 
forbore, part. forborn] þ /orbaran, Sax. ] to ceaſe 
from action; to paule, or gelay; to decline ; 
to omit, or abſtain from voluntarily; to en- 
dure with patience. Actively, to ſpare; to 
treat witli clemency; to with hold. 

FORBEARAN CE, | forb4rance] f, the 
act of patiently enduring provocation or of- 
fence ; command of temper ; intermiſſion ; 
ſuſpenſion; lenity; delay of puniſhment, 

To FORBVD, v «. | pret. I forbade, part, 
forbidden, or forbid] [ forbeodan, Sax. ] to pro- 
hibit any thing; to command a perſon not to 
per form a thing; to oppoſe; to hinder. Uſed 
by Shakeſpear in the ſenſe of accurſed ; blaſted. 
The word bid in old lingvage hgnified to 
pray; forbid therefore is to curſe. Neutei ly, 
to order that a thing may not happen. 

FORBVDDANCE, /. a prohibition; or 
command to abſtain trom any thing. * 

FORBVDDENLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
as is prohibited; in an unlawful manner, 

FORBIDDEN, part. raiſtng abhorrence, 
averſion, or awe; obliging to keep a reſpect. 
ful diſtance. | | 

FORCE, /. [ force, Fr.] power; vigour ; 
active power ; ltrength of body; violence; 
validity; an armament; or a company of 
men or ſhips intended for war; warhke pre- 
parations, uſed generally in the plurel. Var- 
tue, or efficacy; deſtiny; neceſlity; ſtreſs or 
emphaſis of a ſentence, 

To FORCE, v. a. | forcer, Fr.] to compel 
a perſon todoathingagairft his wil; to over- 
power by ftrevgth 3 to drive by violence; to 
draw or puth by main (trength; to get from by 
violence. In War, io take or enter a city by 
violence; to ſtorm. To raviſh. Uſed with out, 
to extort a thing which ſtould be concealed. 

FO'RCED, part. obliged to do a thing in- 
voluntarily, and by compulſion. Wreſted; 
unnatural, applied to the uſe of words. 

FO'RCEFUL, g. violent; ſtrong; driven 
with great violence. 

FO'RCEFULLY, ad. in a violent, impe- 
tucus, and rapid manner, 

FO'RCELESS, a. without Crength or force. 

FO'RCEFS, /. [Lat.] in Surgery, an in- 
ſtrument opening like a pair of tongs, uſed to 
extract any thing out of wcunds. 

FO RCER. /. that which drives, compels, 
or conſtrains by ſtrength, power, or violence. 
In Mechanics, the emboius or piſton of a 
pump working by puiſion or force, oppoſed to 
a ſucker, which works by attraction. 
FO'RCIBLE, «. ſtrong; powerful; vio- 
lent; or efficacious; of great influence or 
p wer; caufed dy torce, violence, or compul- 
lon, oppoſed to voluntary; valid; binding in 
law, or conſcience ; obligatory. 

FO'RCIBLENESS, /. the quality of effe&- 
ing «ny end by compu'hon, or violence. 


FO/RCIBLY, ad, Rrongly; ps + 
0 


from foramen, Lat.] 


# 


FOR 


| fo as to make ſome impreſſion, or 8 To FORE DO“, v. a. to undo, or n. 


ſome effe, by irreliſtible power or force, 

FO'RCIPATED, @, [from forceps, Lat.] 
formed like a pair of piacers, fo as to opeu 
and ſhut, 

FORD, . | ford, par” a ſhallow part of a 
river, Sometimes it ſigniſies a ſtream or river, 

To FORD, v. 4. to paſs a river without 
ſwimming, or on foot, 

FO'RDABLE, a. paſſable on foot. 

FO'R D-STREET, a town in Eſſex, whoſe 
fairs are held Eefter- Tueſday and Nov, 1, for 
to ys. 

FO'RDINGBRIDGE, a town of Hamp- 
ſhire, whoſe market is on Saturday, and its 
fair on Sept. 9, for pedlars ware and colts, 
It is 25 miles S. W. of Wincheſter, and 914 
W. boy S. of London. 

FORDWICH, a member of the town and 
port of Sandwich, in Kent, ſituated on the r1- 
ver Stour, on the N. E. fide of Canterbury, 
and governed by a mayor, jurats, and commo 
nalty. It has one fmall church, built with 
ſtone and brick, and about Eo houſes, molt of 
which are brick. The ſtreets are narrow, 
dirty, and not paved; and the inhabitants 
amount to about 200. It is noted for its ex- 
cellent tronts, but has neither fair nor mar- 
ket; and lies 3 miles from Canterbury, and 
SW. of Sandwich, 

FORZ, a. | fore, Sax,] that part which 
owes firſt when a body moves, oppoſed to 

:nd. | 

FORE, ad. the part which appears firſt to 
thoſe that meet it, oppoſed to aft. 

FORE, in Compolition, from the Saxon, 
implies priority of time, or before any certain 

riod. See BEFORE, 

To FORE-ADVUSE, [| fore-advize] v. n. 
to give counſel betimes; to adviſe before a 
thing happens. 

To FORE-A'RM, v. a. to provide for an 
attack before it happens. | 

To FOREBC/DE, v. 3. to predict, or 
foretell ; to preſage, generally applied to ſome 
future calamity. 

FOREBO/DER, F. a prognoſticator; 
ſoothſayer; foreteller, or foreknower. 

To FORECA'ST, v. a. to plan, or prepare 
for execution; to contrive, to foreſee, or pro- 
vide againſt. 

FO/RECAST, /. contrivance before-hand ; 
a ſcheme; a plan; proviſion againſt any fu- 
ture emergence; foreſight, | 

FO'RECASTER, /. one who foreſces and 
provides againſt any future event, 

Fo/RE CASTLE. ſ. that part of a ſhip 
where the foremaſt ſtands. 

FORECUTED, part. quoted before, or in 
a preceding part of a work, 

To FORECLO'SE, | forekl5ze] v. a, to 
ſhut up; to preclude; to prevent; to put a 
top to, In Law, to forecloſe a mortgage is to 
cut off the power of redemption, 

FO/REDECK, J. the deck in that part of 
8 ſuip which is forcmolt when ſhe ſails. 


FOR 


To weary, overde, or almoſt kill, «c Al Nn 
weary talk foredone.” Shak, with 
To FORE YO OM, v. a, to predeſtinge.. 
to determine beforchand by an inevitable w. 
ceſſity. da 
FORE-E/ND, ſ. the foremoſt part ; the 
firſt part, applied to time. F 
FOREFA'THER, J an anceſtor; or 
who is born before another, and belon ** 
his family, or country. * 
To FOREFE'ND, v. a. to forbid; 6 
avert, To provide for; to ſecure bef . 


ore- 
FORE FINGER, /. the finger — _ 


thumb, 

FOREFO OT, /. [| plural forefe 
of a beaſt which 2 1 — n 

To FOREGO,, v. a. to quit, reſign ge 
up, or let go; to go before; to be paſt, from 
fore and go; to outgo ; to loſe by outgoing, or 
outrunning. 

FO'REGOER, /. an anceſt 
or predecellor, A "9 Og 

F 2 2 part of the 

round or turface of a pictur ' 
be before the figures. n 

FO'REHAND, /. that part of a horſe 
which is before the rider; the chief, or moſt 
excellent part. 

FO'REHANDED, 4. early; timely; be- 
fore an event comes to paſs; formed In the 
foreparts. 

FOREHEA D, | pronounced forred] ſ. the 
part of the face from the eyebrows to the hair, 
Figuratively, impudence; confidence; iſu- 
rance. 

F O'REHOLDINGS, 7. [plural] predic 
tions; omens; forebodiogs; filly and ſuper- 
{titious prognoſtications. 

FO/REIGN, [ pron. ferrin] a. [ forain, Fr.] 
of another kingdom or country ; remote; not 
allied; oppoſite; inconſiſtent with; irrecon- 
cileable with. Excluded ; diſtant; or not ad- 
mitted to one's acquaintance, or compaty; 
like one of another country, 

FOREIGNER, | forriner| .. a man who 
is born in, and comes from, another country 
the produce of another country; exotic, 

FO/REIGNNESS, | forriuneſs | J. remotes 
neſs; {trangeneſs; want of relation to ſome · 
thing. 

To FORE IU DGE, v. 4. to judge before. 
hand; to judge without proof; to be prepol- 
ſelled or prejudiced againſt. i 

FORE]U/DGED the Court, in Law, 1 
when an officer is baniſhed or expelled a court 
for ſome cffence, or for not appearing to a 
Action by bill filed againſt him, in which cal 
he cannot officiate till he appear to the bill 
2 Heu. IV. c. 8. ; 

FORE]U/DGER, J. in Law, a judgme" 
whereby a perſon is deprived of, or put b, 
the thing in queſtion. : N 

To FOREK NOW, [ foreni] v. « tour 
knowledge of a thing before it happens; 


toreſee. _ 


Ws (ble to be Kno 


G 


which is borne the foreſail. 


tioned, quoted, or cited before. 


[MENTIONED | named, mentioned, or ſpoken 


| meaſured from the dawn to the noon, or 12 


WE to a court of law or judicature ; belonging to 
WE the law. 


Ing or perceiving a 


FOR 


FOREKNO'WABLE, 


wn before it 


appens. 
FOREKNO'WLEDGE [ forenvledge] f. 
knowledge of at 


hing before it happens. 
FLAND, /. in Navigation, a point 
3 out into the ſea; a promontory. 
4 To FORELA'Y, v. 4. to lay wait for; to 
| or ambuſh. 
take io LOCK „ ſ. the hair which grows on 
the forepart of the head. In a ſhip, a little 
flat wedge, like a piece of iron, uſed at the 
ends of bolts, to keep them from flarting, or 


flying out of the holes. 


Tonnage, a. poſ- 


kmen. 
zn any aſſembly, or among any Wor 
O REMAS T, . in a ſhip, a round large 
jece of timber, ſeated in the forepart, on 


FOREME/NTLONED, Fort. or a. men- 


FO'REMOST, a. firſt, or before others 
in place and fituation ; chief, or before others 
in dignity. 


FORENA'MED, part. or a. [See Fox x- 


| 


of before, or in a former part of a work. 
FO'RENOON, ſ. the ſirſt part of the day, 


o'clock, 
FORENO'/TICE, /. a token or informa- 
tion of a thing or event before it happens. 


FORE/NSIC, a. | forenfis, Lat. | belonging 


To FOREORDAVIN, v. a. to determine 
or order an event before it happens, 

FO'REPART, /. the firſt part, or begin- 
ning, applied to time, That part which is 
firſt when a thing or perſon moves. 

FOREPA'ST, part. that which has hap- 
pened, or paſt be'qre a certain period, | 

To FORERU'N, v. 3. to precede, or go 
before z to introduce as a meſſenger, or har- 
binger. 

FORERCUNNER, /. an harbinger, or 
meſſenger ſent before to prepare the way, or 
give notice of the approach, of ſome perſon 
who is to follow; a fign or omen, foreſhewing 
the approach of ſome future event. 

To FORESA'Y, v. 4. to predict, or give 
notice of ſome future event, 

To FORFSEE', v. a. | pret. foreſaw, 
partiCip, foreſeen] to ſee a thing beforehand; 
to have knowledge of ſomething which is to 
Happen. | 

To FORESHE'W, v. a. See FoRESHow. 

To FORESHOR/TEN, v. a. to ſhorten 
Mares, for the ſake of ſhewing thoſe behind 

em. 

To FORE SHOW, LVoereſbs] v. a. to pre- 


dict; to prog oſticate. To repreſent before 
It Comes, 


FORESIGHT, 


| 


[ foreſit] ſ. the act of ſee- 
thing defore it happens; 


FO'REMAN, /; the firſt or chief perſon | 


FOR 


FORESI'GHTFUL, | foreſitfu[] a. having 
the knowledge of, and preparing againſt, any 
future event, 

To FORESVGNIFY, v. a. to give notice 
or token of an event before it happens ; to 
teſtify. 

FO/RESEIN, ſ. the membrane which co- 
vers the head of the penis ; the prepuce. 

To FORESLO'W, | forefi7] v. a. to delay, 
imrede, or obſtruct; to loiter, 

FO'RESPF, a parliament town of Scot- 

land, in the ſhire of Murray, 30 miles W. of 
Elgin, 
FO'REST, /. | foreſt, Brit.] a large uncul- 
tivated tract of ground overgrown with trees. 
In Law, a certain territory of woods, grounds, 
and fruitful paſtures, privileged for wild beaſts, 
fowls of the fore?, chaſe, and warren, to reft 
and abide in, in the ſafe protection of the 
King, for his pleaſure, 

FO'RESTAFF, Ff. an inftrument uſed at 
ſea for taking the altitudes of heavenly vo- 
dies. 

To FOREST ALL, [ foreftaull] v. a. [ fore- 
ſtallan, Sax. ] to anticipate to prevent; or to be 
troudled on account of ſome calamity before it 
happens. To prevent a perſon from doing a. 
thing by doing it before him. To buy commodi- 
ties betore another, in order to raiſe their price. 

FORESTA'LLER, | foreftzuller} ſ. one 
who iatercepts commodities as they go to 
market, 

FORESTER, F. [ forefiier, Fr.] a perſon 
Who has the charge of a foreſt; one who in- 
habits a foreſt. 

FOREST-RO'W, a village in Suſſex, with 
three fairs; on June 25, for pedlars ware, 
and October 28, and Nov. 1, for cattle and 
pedlers ware. | 

To FORETA'STE, v. a, to have 2 
ſtrong idea and earneſt of a thing before it 
exiſts ; to anticipate ; to taſte before another, 
or before a determinate time, | 

FO'RETASTE, ſ. anticipation of. 

To FORETEF'LL, v. 8, | preter. and parti. 
ciple fereteld] to prophecy ; to give notice of 
a thing or event before it happens; to fore- 
token, or foreſhew, 

FORETE'LLER, ſ. one who gives notice 
of things future before they happen. 

To FORETHINK, w a, | preter. and part, 
forethougbt] to have an idea or conception 
of a thing in the mind before it happens or 
exiſts ; to plan or contrive before- hand. 
FO'RE THOUGHT, ſ pron. forethaut] f. 
anticipation, or foreſight ; a provident care 
againſt ſome future event, 
FORETOO'TH, F. a broad flat tooth in 
the front of a perſon's mouth; named the 
inciſer. 

FO'RETOP, F. that part of a woman's 
head-dreſs, or a man's peruke, im a: diately 
"_ the forehe ad, 


lhe act of Lforiding 


againſt any future event. 


O'REWARD, J. the van or front of an 
army, 5 x 
42 


FOR 


To FOREWA'RN, [ forewairn] v. a. to 
give a perſon advice beforehand; to caution a 
perſon from doing a thing beforehand. 

FO'RFAR, a ſhire of Scotland, which ſends 
three members to parliament, one for the 
ſhire, and twa for the burghs of Perth, &c. 

FO RFAR, a town of Scotland, in a ſhire 
of the ſame name, ſeated near a lake, from 
whence a river proceeds that runs into the 
Tay. It is 14 miles W. of Montroſe. 

FO/RFEIC, (pron. forf7t] ſ. forfed, Brit.) 
ſomething loſt or paid by way of puniſhment 
for a crime; a perſon liable to puniſhment, or 
one who is condemned to death for a crime, 

To FO'RFEIT, [erf It] v. a. to loſe a 
privilege enjoyed before, or pay a ſum of 
money as a puniſhment for ſome crime. 

FO'RFEIT, [Veit] part. liable to be ſei- 
red, or Joſt, either as to right or poſſeſſion, on 
account of the com miſſion of a crime, or the 
breach of the conditions in a con'ract, 

FO'RFELIFABLE, [| forf itable] a. liable 
to be loſt on non-performance of certain con- 
ditions, or on being guilty of any particular 
aCt.on, | 

FORFEITURE, | forfiiture] . | forfai- 
ture, Fr. Sce ForFErT] the act of loling 
or paying on account of ſome omiſſion or 
crime; the puniſhment ſuffered by loſs of 
ſomething in a perſon's poſſeſſion; the thing 

aid or loft as a puniſhment ; a fine. 

FORGE, /. [Fr. forge] the furnace where 
iron is properly tempered, or the place where 
it is heaten into any particular form. 

To FORGE, v. a [ forger, Fr.] to form by 
the hammer; or beat into ſhape; to make by 
any means; to counterfeit, or falſify. 

FO'RGER, /. one who makes, or one 
who forms by beating; one who counterfeits 
a thing, 

FO'RGERY, /. the crime of counterfeit- 
ing in order to defraud or impoſe upon; the 
act of fabrication; ſmiths work made by 
forging. 

To FORGET, v. a. | preter. forgot, part 
forgat, or forgotten. ] | forgytan, Belg. ] to loſe the 
memory or remembrance of; to neglect. 

FORGE/TFUL, 2. not retaining a thing 
in the memory; cauſing oblivion or forgetful- 
neſ<; negligent; neglectful; carelets, 

FORGE/TFU LNESS, /. the habit of lo 
ſing the memory or remembrance of a thing; 
neplipence, or neglect. 

To FORG1'VE,v.a.f forgifas. Sax. ] | preter. 
forgave, part. forgiven | to pals by a crime 


without puniſhment ; to pardon a crime, or a applied when a perſon has cauſe of ſvit, but's 


criminal; to remit; to forego; or not to in- 
Gt upon a right 
FORGI'VENESS, ,. | forgifeniſſe, 


S.. (Worth five pounds, his debts being paid, 7 
pardon of an offence or an offender ; willing- bringing a certificate from ſome lawyer ! 
neſs to pardon; remiſſion of a fine; or the for- the * 
giving a perſon a ſum oſ Money which he o es. j to ſue in forma pauperis, 1. . without Pf 
FORGUYVER; , one who forgoes his right 
to a debt, or paſtes by an offence without pu- 


FOR 


FORK, /. | efforch, Brit.] an 

made with A hoes the pot ne 

uſed in eating: when it has a very lon ay 

dle, and three prongs, it is called a pd = 

The point or forked part of an arrow 
To FORK, v. u. to ſhoot into blay 

prongs, or diviſions, like thoſe of corn — 


it appears above ground, or the 
horns of cattle, x heads and 


FO'RKED, a. formed with two or m 
parts, reſembling the prongs of a fork 
FO'RKEDLY, ad. in the form of F fork 
| FO'RKEDNESS, /. the quality of oper. 
ing into t t | þ 
l 1-99 wo parts, reſembling the prongs of 
FO'RKY, a. opening in two part 
pointed like the prongs of a fork, 4 — 
of an arrow. 
FORLO RN, «a. [ forloren, Sax. ] deſtitute. 
forſaken; wretched; loſt; 2— 8 mt 
hope, thoſe ſoldiers who are ſent on any deſpe- 
rate enterprize, or make the firſt onſet in a hat. 
tle; being, as the term imports, deſtitute of all 
hopes, and, as it were, doomed to periſh, 


or helpleſs perſon, 
FOR LO'RNNESS, /. a late wherein 2 
perſon is void of hopts, deſtitute of friends, 
and involved in ſorrow or miſery. 
FORM, 1 [ forma, wore? the external ap. 
pearance, ſhape, or particular model of any 
thing. Beauty, elegance of appearance, Regu- 
larity; method, or order, applied to placing 
things, or the arrangement of the parts of a 
diſcourſe, External appearance, or mere ſhow, 
when oppoſed to ſubſtance. Ceremony; external 
rites. Any ſtated method, or eſtabliſhei 
practice. A long ſeat or bench. In Schools, 
a claſs or diviſion of ſcholars. In Hunting, 
the ſeat or bed of a hare, from fyrmth, Sax, 
a ſeat, In Printing, a certain number of 
pages contained in an iron or ſteel ſquare, or 
chate, which, being made tight by wooden 
quoins, reglets, &c. is laid upon the prels to 
be printed off. In the Mechanic Arts, a kind 
of mould, whereon a thing is faſhioned or 
wrought. 
To FORM, v. a. [ formo, Lat.] to make 
out of materials. To model to any particular 
ſhape. To modify; to ſcheme; to plan. To 
arrange in any particular manner; 35, * He 
farmed his troops.” To adjult ; to fette. 
| To contrive; to coin. 8 
FORMA pauperit, .. Lat. in the quality, 
after the manner, of a poor man] in Law, 


ſo poor as not to be able to pay the charges; 
which caſe, he makes oath that he is not 


his cauſe is a juſt one, the judge admits bim 


he 
fees to the counſellor, attorney, clerk, of & 
ſtamp-duty. This cuſtom has its beginning 


niſh ment or anger. 


from lat, 11 Hen, VII. e, 12, FOR- 


FORLOY/RN, J. a loſt, forſaken, ſrienden, 


ry pkg —— od 


— 7 


FOR 
a.[ formalis,Lat.] ceremonious; | 


exact to affectation; done 
or methods; regu- 


FO'RMAL, 


. 4 E * 
ſolemn; preciſe; 
according to certain rules 


methodical; merely external. 
4 RM ALIS T, /. [ formaliſte, Fr.] one 
who praQtiſes external rites and ceremonies 
with great ſiritneſs ; one who prefers appear- 
ance to reality; or affects to ſeem what heis not. 

FORMA'/LITY, /. ceremonious exactneſs 
to excels or to affectation; ſolemn order. ha- 
bit, or dreſs. In Law, the rules preſcribed or 
cuſtoms obſerved in carrying on any cauſe. _ 

To FO'RMALIZE, v. a. [ formaliſer, Fr. 
to form, make, or model. To affect formality; 
to be fond of ceremony. Aword now not in uſe. 

FO'RMALLY, ad. according to eſtabliſhed 
rules, cuſtoms, ceremonies, and rites ; in 
a preciſe manner; with too great affectation 
of ceremony; externally, or openly, 

FORMA'TION, ſ. [ formatio, Lat. ] the act 
of forming, making, or producing a thivg; 
the manner in which a thing is made. 

FO'RMATIVE, «a. (from formo, Lat. 
having the power to make. 

FO'RMER, /. one that gives form to a 
thing ; a maker, 

FORMER, «a. [from forma, Sax. firſt. 
Hence former and jormoſt, commonly written 
fremoſt. Foremoft is generally applied to 

lace, rank, or degree, and former only to time 
before in time ; mentioned before another ; 
paſt, ** Former times.” 

FORMERLY, ad. in times paſt. 

FO'RMIDABLE, a. formidabilis, Lat.] ter- 
ribleʒ dreadful; occaſioning great fear, or appre- 
henſion of trouble and danger; to be feared. 

FO'RMIDABLENESS, /. the quality of 
exciting terror, or the apprehenlion of danger; 
the thing exciting the paſſion of fear. 

FO'RMIDABLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
to excite fear. 


FO'RMLESS, @, ſhapeleſs, or without 
any reyular form, 

FORMULARY. [.[formulaire,Fr.] a book 
containing the preſcribed rules or manner of 
performing any thing, 

FO'RMULE, . Formula, Lat. ] a ſet rule, 
or preſcribed form or model. 

to FO'RNICATE, v.a. [from fornix, Lat. 
to commit lewd actions. Nut in common ule. 

FORNICA/TION, . [fornicatio, Lat. I the act 
of incontinence between unmarried perſons. 
Simple fornication is that which is committed 
$ with a proſtitute, and ſuppoſed by ſome caſuiſts 

to be the loweſt degree of this crime, In 
Scripture, fornication is uſed for idolatry, the 
compact between GoD and the Jews, with 
reipcet to the theocracy, being conſidered in 
the light of a marriage-Ccontract, 

FORNICA'TOR, J a ſingle man who is 
puilty of an act of incontinence with an un- 
married woman. 

FORNICA/TRESS, 


guilty of the crime 3 


of incontinence with an 


FOR 


To FORSA/KE, v. a. [ preter, for/ook, part, 
paſſ. forſook, or forſaken.) | verſacten, Belg. ] to 
leave in reſentment, negle&, or diſlike; to 
break off friendſhip or commerce with; to leave 
or go away from; to deſert; or withdraw 
= kind offices or aſſiſtance from a perſon. 

ORSA/KER, ſ. one who quits or deſerts 
in reſentment, diſlike, or neglect. 

FORSUOO/TH, ad. | ſerſothe,Sax.] in truth; 
ſurely ; certainly. It is almoſt always uſed 
in a contempiuons or ironical ſenſe, 

To FORSWE/AR, | pron. forſu are] v. a. 
[Cores for ſwore, part. forſworn] to renounce, 
quit, or deny upon oath. Neuterly, to ſwear 
falſely ; to be guilty of perjury. 

FORSWEARER, | forſwarer] ſ. one who 
{wears a thing to be true, which he knows 
to be falſe, o 
| FORT, / [ort, Fr. ] a little caſtle or fortreſs; 

a place of ſmall extent, fortified by art or na- 
ture, or both; or a work encompaſſed with 
a moat, rampart, and parapet, to ſecure ſome 
| high ground or paſlage. | 
FORTH, ad. [ forth, Sax, whence further, 
furtheſt] forward; onward, or in advance, ap- 
plied to time, Before another, or in advance, 
applied to place. Abroad or out of doors, 
joined with the verbs come or ge. Out of, or 
beyond the boundaries of a place. Through- 
ly, or from the beginr.ing to the end, To a 
certain degree. On to the end. 

FORTHCOMINC, 4a. ready to appear; 
not abſconding; not loſt. 

FORTHRI/GHT, ad. (traight forwards. 

FORTHWUTH, ad. immediately; with- 
out delay, | 
| FO'RTIETH, a. [| geferteogotha, Sax ] the 
four tenth, or that which is next in order ater 
the thirty-ninth. 

FOURTIFIABLE, a. that which may be 

rendered ſtrogger by fortifications, 
| FOR TIFIGA'TION, fe. | fortification. Fr.] 
an art ſhewing how to rencec a place difficuic 
o be taken by an enemy; a place ſtrengthened 
with ramparts, &c. in order to defend it from 
the attacks of an enemy. 

FO'RTIFIER, /. one who ereQts works to 


ports, countenances, ſecures, or upholds. 
To FO'RTIFY, v. a. | Fort fer, Fr.] to 


works; to confirm, encourage, or invigorate z 
to eſtabliſh or confirm in a reſolution. Sx NON. 
We fortify a town, in ſtrengthening it againſt 
attacks, by walls and works. We garriſon it 
by placing ſoldiers in it, to defend it. 
FO'RTIN, ſ. [Fr.] alittle fort raiſed to 
defend a camp. 

FO'RTITUDE, ſ. C fortitude, Lat. ] the act 
of undertaking dangerous enterprizes with 
calmneſs and ſerexity, and purſuing virtuous 
deligns unſhaken by menaces, or unmoved 
by diſcouragements or temptations. Bodily 


uamatried man, 


ſuſt 


ſtrength, or force. 'I his ſenſe is not now in 
vic, : 


FO'R» 


ſtrengthen or defend a place; one who ſup- 


ſtreogthev a place again attacks, by walls or 


FOR 


FO'RTNIGHT, /. contracted from four- 
teen nights | the ſpace of two weeks. 
RTRESS, ſ. | fortreſſe, Fr 


FO 5 a ſtrong 
hold, or general name for all fortified places, 
whether made ſo by nature or by art. 

FORTUITOUS, a. [ forruitus, Lat. | hap- 
pening without the guidance or production of 
any rational cauſe ; accidental; caſual, or hap- 

ning by chance. 

FORTU/ITOUSLY, ad. by chance. 

FORTU/JTOUSNESS, /. the quality of 
having no apparent cauſe, 

FO'RTUNATYE, a.| fortun2tns, Lat. ] lucky; 
havoy ; ſucceſsful. 

FO'RTUNATELY, ad. ceſsfully. 

FO'RTUNATENESS, „ the quality of 

ining the end of our wiſhes or actions. 

FO'RTUNE, /. | fortunn, Lat.] a goddeſs 
worſhipped with great devotion by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, who believed her to 
preſide over human affairs, and to diftribute 
wealth and honour at her pleaſure. Modern 
painters repreſent her as a naked woman ſtand- 
ing on a globe, with a bandage on her eyes. 
The good or ill which vefalls a perſon. Eſtate, 
or poſſeſſions. The money which a man or 
woman brings with them on marriage. Futu- 
rity ; events. 

FC/RTUNED, a. happening ſucceſsfully ; 
ſucceſsful. Foretold. 

FORTUNE-HUNT ER, ſ. a perſon who 
ſeeks after women of great portions, in order 
to errich himſelf by marrying one. 

To FORTUNETELL, v. . to pretend to 
reveal the future events of a perſon's life. To 
reveal future events. 

FO'RTUNETELLER, ſ. one who pretends 
to foretell the events which thall happen to a 

rſon. 

FORT V, a. frosuertig, Sax. ] four times ten. 

FORUM, ſ. [Lat.] a public place at Rome, 
where lawyers and orators made their ſpeeches 
in matters of property, or in criminal 
cauſes, 

FORWARD, d. forxwezrd, Sax. | towards 
a place; ſtraight before a peiſon; to a place 
which fronts a perſon. 

FORWARD, a. warm; willing or ready 
to do a thing ; premature, or ripe too ſoon ; 
preſumptuous; confident; in the fore-part, 
oppoſed to bebind, * Fake the inftant by the 

forward top. Shak. Quick; haſty ; almoſt 
finiſhed ; begun and far advanced. 

To FORWARD, v. 4. to promote or 
quicken a deſign; to accelerate, haſten, or ad- 
vance in growth or improvement ; to encou- 
rage, countenance, or patronize an under- 
taking. 

FORWARDER, /. he who quickens or 
promotes the performance of a thing. 

FO'RW ARDLY, ad. eagerly; haſtily; 
raſhly ; in a hurry. 

FO'RWARDNESS, ſ. eagerneſs or readi- 
neſs to act; quickneſs or readineſs to learn 


o 


FOU 


reſerve and modeſty than becomes 3 
age and dignity. 

FO'RW ARDS, ad. ſtraight before: from 
er ſon's E. J F yas line or motion, ; 
FOSSE, | foſs| . es, Brit.) i ; 
tion, a ditch or LEE ; | ] 'n Fort. 

FO/SSET. See Faucter, | 

FO'SSIL, a, [ fofſilis, Lat.) dug out of the 
earth, 

FO'SSIL, /. a body formed under the 
of the earth; or a body diſcovered by 

To FO'STER, v. 4. eri an, 
nouriſh ; to feed or cheriſh with food; 
or bring up a young child; to pamper, encour, 
train up, or educate ; to cheriſh, or — 

FO'STERAGE, /. the office or employ of 
nurſing or bringing up a young child. 

FOSTER-BRO'THER, ,. [ fifterbritlyy 
Sax. one bred up, or nurſed by the ſame woman, 

FOSTER-CHPLD, ſ. | ffter-cild, Sas] 4 
chiid nurſed by a perſon who is not its parent 

FOSTER-DA'M, J. a fer ale beaf, yi 
ſuckles and brings up the young of another 
Alſo applied to a woman who nurſes or bring | 
up another pe, ſon's child. 

FOSTER-FA'THER, /. | fher-fide, 
Sax, | one who nurſes or gives a child food ir. 
ſtead of its father; the huſband of a child'snurſe, 

FOSTER - MO'THER, 7. | fofter-mider 
Sax. ] a nurſe; or woman who brings up the 
child of another. 

FOS V'ER-SON, /. a boy nurſed by a per. 
ſon not his parent. 

FO/THERINGAY, a village in North. 
amptonſhire, with dne fair, on the third Mon- 
day after July 5, for horſes, 

FOUG A/DE, /. | Fr.) in War, a little mine 
in the manner of a well dug under ſome work 
or fortification, charged with barrels or fack: 
of gunpowder in order to blow it up, and c0- 
vered with earth, 

FOUL, a. | ful, — dirty, filthy, or co- 
vered with mire, oppoſed to fair, or clean 
Impure ; polluted, Utling iudelicate, obſcene, 
or reproachful expreſſions, * With fel 
mouth.“ Shak, Unclean, wicked, or detet- 
able, in Scripture language. Not lawful or 
honeſt, Hateful, ugly, Joathſome. * The 
foul witch.“ Shak. Diſgraceful, ſhameful 
© Overthrow and Foul defeat.“ Par. Lp. Not 
bright; cloudy, or tempefluous, applied to 
weather. Muddy, thick, applied to liquor. 
Uſed with fall, rough force, or uaſeaſonadle 
violence, Among Seamen, entangled; 2h 
« a rope is foul of an anchor.“ ; 

To FOUL, wv. a. to daub; to bemire, 

FOU/LLY, ad. filthily ; naftily. 

FOU'LNESS, F. the quality which exc 
in the mind an idea of dirtineſs attended wt 
loathing ; pollution; hatefulnels ; or ** 
ouſneſs of a crime z uglineſs, or loathſome de. 
formity; diſhonefly. 6 

F ob LN EY'S-1SLAND, in Eſſex, wh 
fair is July 10, for toys. | whoſe 


perfor! 


* ſurface 
digging, 

Sax, | tg 
to nurſe 


earlineſs, or carly ripenels z confidence, or leſs 


| FUU/LSHAM, a. towfi in Norfolk, fur 


= . a. . 


. 
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$.% ; ſter-Tueſday for petty chapmen ; 
4 4 on Tueſday. It is 111 miles 

"ant London. 
— UND, v. 4. [ funde, Lat.] to lay the 
bottom or foundation of any building z to efta- 
hliſh or erect; to give birth or origin to. 
« He founded an art,” To raiſe upon, as on a 
principle or ground, applied to doctrines. To 
fx fim. Founded as the rock,” Shak, To 
ſet apart or give a ſum of money ſor building 
or maintaining an hoſpital, &c. 

To FOUND, wv. 4. [ fundo, Lat.] to caſt 
metals into any particular form by melting and 
pouring them into moulds. 


FOUNDA/TION, /. [ fondation, Fr.] the 


FRA 


| FOURTEE'NTH, | f/orte&nth] a. [ feraver- 
teotha, Sax. ] the fourth in rank or order after 
the tenth, . 

FOURTH, [ forth] a. | feortha, Sax, ] the 
firſt in order after the third, 

FOU'/R THLY, | forthly] ad. in the fourth 
place. 

FO/WEY, or FOY, a town of Cornwall, 
with a market on Saturdays, and two fairs, on 
May 1, and Sept. 10, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, 
cloth, and a few hops. It is by ſome called 
Foy, and 1s a borough-town, which ſends two 
members to parliament, It is ſeated on an 
aſcent, is fortified, and its haven well ſecured * 
with block- houſes; is at preſent a good trading 


lower parts, or thoſe which ſupport the reſt of | place, and its market well. ſupplied with corn. 


a houſe or building; the act of laying the baſis 
or ſupport of any thing; the original, or riſe; 
a revenue ſettled and eſtab iſhed for any pur- 
poſe, particularly applied to charities. 

FOU/NDER, /. a builder; one who erects 
an edifice, or builds a city ; one who endows, 
or eſtabliſhes a revenue for the ſupport and 
maintenance of any hoſpital, college, &c. one 
who gives riſe or origin to any art or manufac- 
ture ; one who forms figures of metal by melt- 
ing or pouring it into moulds, 

To FOU'NDER, v. a. | ſendre, Fr, applied 
to Horſes, to make their feet ſore by hard rid- 
ing or working. Neuterly, among Mariners, to 
fink to the bottom. Figuratively, to miſcarry. 

FOU'NDERY, ſ. | fonderie, Fr.] a place 
where melted metal is caſt into various forms. 

FOU/NDLING, /. a. dropt child; a child 
expoſed by its parents. | 

FOU'NDRESS, ,. a woman who builds, 
endows, or begins any thing. 

FOU NT, or FOU/NT AIN, ſ. | fons, Lat.] 
a place where the waters of a river firſt break 
out of the earth ; a ſmall baſon of ſpringing 
water; ajet, or a baſon which has an artificial 
ſpout of water; an original; firſt cauſe, or 
firſt principle, 

FOU'NTAINLESS, a. without a fountain 
or ſpring, 

FOU/NTFUL, a. full of ſprings. 


FOUR, for | [formerly ſpelt foxver] [fecwver, | 


Sax, | two taken twice, or twice two, marked 
4 or iv, Some have affirmed this to be a myſte- 
rious hieroglyphic, by which moſt nations 
mean GOD, or the Supreme Being : thus in 
Hebrew, they write the word Febowah with 
four letters; the Aſſyrians write Adad ; the 
Egyptians Amon; the Perſians Syre; the 


Greeks Theos ; - the Latins Deus; and the 
French Dieu. | 


FOURFO/LD, [forfold] a. a thing repeat- 
ed ſour times. 

 FOURSCO/RE, [ forſcire] a. the number 
eighty, Sometimes uſed elliptically, for eighty 
years, when applied to a perſon's age; 

_ FOURSQUA/RE, [ forſquare], a, hav- 
ing four ſides and angles equal; perfectly 


ſquare. 


tion or breaking o 


It is 229+ miles W. by S. of London. 

FOWL, | the ow in this word and its deri- 
vatives is pronounced as in #ov |] /. a winged ani- 
mal; a bird. In converſation, applied to the 
larger ſort of birds, to diſtinguiſh them from the 
ſmaller, which are called birds; but in books 
the term is applied to all the feathered race. 

To FOWL, v. n. | fugelan, Sax. ] to ſhoot 
birds for food or game. 

FO'WLER, Fa | fugelare, Sax,] a perſon 
who purſues or ſhoots birds, 

FO/WLING-PIECE, /. a light, ſmall gun, 
uſed for ſhooting birds. 

FOX, ,. | fox, Sax.] a four-footed animal 
of the dog kind, with a large buſhy tail, ſharp 
ears, of a rank or ſtrong ſmell, remarkable for 
its artifices, eſpecially when purſued, running 
very ſwiftly, and preying upon fowls and ſmall 
animals. A Fox of the firſt year is called a 
Cub ; in the ſecond, a Fox; and afterwards an 
old Fox. Figuratively, a ſly, cunning, or art- 
ful perſon. 

To FOX, v. 3. to cheat, or trick, In 
Brewing, to gi.e liquor a ftrong diſagreeable 
taſte, generally applied to the effects of hot 
weather; to make a perſon drunk or fuddled. 
FO/X-CASE, /. a fox's ſkin. 
FO'X-GLOVES, /. the name of a plant. 
FOY, /. | foi, Fr.] faith; allegiance. Ob- 
ſolete. 

FRA'CTION, [| fratſbon] ,. [ fractio, Lat.] 
the act of breaking or violating any obligation, 
or treaty; a rent in a piece of cloth, c. In 
Arithmetic, a part of an integer or whole num- 
ber. Fractions are diſtinguiſhed into vulgar or 
common, and ſexageſimal or decimal; and 
theſe again have their ſubdiviſions; for which 
we muſt refer the reader to ſuch books as treat 
thereof. i 
FRA CTIONAL, a. belonging to a frac- 
tion or broken number. 


FRA'CTIOUS, [ fratfrious] a. [ fraftus, 
Lat.] peeviſh ; quarrelſome. 


FRA'CTIOUSNESS, + fratfiouſneſs] T. 


| peeviſhneſs, or a diſpoſition of mind which ren- 


ders a perſon uneaſy at trifles, 


FRA/CTURE, 1 n diſfolu- 
the parts of a folid thing 


FOURTEEN, C forteen] a. four and ten. 


|from each other, In Surgery, the breaking vr 


ſeparation 
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ſeparation of a bone by ſome accidental vio- 


Jence. 


To FRA'CTURE, v. . to break a bone. 
„ FRA'GILE, . | frogilis, Lat.] brittle, or 
eafily broken, Figuratively, weak; uncer- 
tain ; eaſily deftroyed. 
FRAGULITY, /. eafineſs of being broken. 
Figuratively. weakneſs, or the quality of be- 
ing eafil» deſtroyed ; frailty. 
FRAGMENT, . | /r-gmentum, Lat.] a 
broken or imperfect piece, or part, 
FRA'GMENTARY, 4. compoſed of frag- 
ments or broken pieces, Not elegant, nor 


FRA 


much in uſe, : p< 
FRA'GRANCE, or FRA/GRANCY, /. the Alps, on the S. by the Meditertanen 
1 fragrantie,Lat.] ſweetneſs of ſmell; an agree- Sen and the Pyrenees, and on the W, by the 


able ſcent or pleaſing odour. | 


FRA'GRANT, 3. | fragrans, Lat.] odo- 
rous; ſmelling tweet, 


' 
| 
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FRA/MPOLD,or FR A'MPUL, a. pee; 
croſs-grained ; quarrelſome. i& 
FRA'MPTON, a town in Dorſetſhije with 
a market on Tueſdays, and 4 fairs, on Mar 
4, ——_ 7» 2 „and September 4, for 
all ſorts of cattle. It is 1291 mil 
of London. d Wn 
FRA'MPTON, a town in Glouceſſerg 
whoſe fair is Feb. 12, for ſmall _ 
FRA'MSDEN, a town in Suffolk, whos 


fair is on Holy I hurſday, for cattle, 


FRANCE, a large country of E 


' bounded on the N. by the Netherland, . 


the E. by Germany, Swiſlerland, Savoy, and 


ocean. It is about 6oo miles in length, and 
560 in breadth ; and the air is pure, healthy 
and temperate. It is ſo happily ſeated in the 


FRA'GRANTLY, ad. with a ſweet | middle of the temperate zone, that ſone 
| make it equal to Italy, with regard to the de. 


ſme ll. 


FRAIL, f. a baſket made of ruſhes; a ruſh 
for making baſkets. 

FRAIL, 2. fragilis, Lat.] weak; eafily 
decaying ; ſubje to taults or foibles ; eafily 
deftroyed ; liable to error, or to be ſeduced ; 
weak of reſolution. | 
FRA'ILNESS, /. weakneſs, or liableneſs 
to decay, applied to the texture of bodies, 
Liableneſs to error, or fault, applied to the 


mind. 


FRAILTY, . C /railtics, plural] weakneſs 
of reſolution; infirmity ; liabiencts to decay; 
liableneſs to be decei ed or to do amiſs'; a 
fault proceeding from the weakneſs and infir- 
mity of our reaſon, and the condition of our 
nature. 

FRA'ISCHEUR, /. [Fr.] freſhneſs ; re- 
. fieſhing coolneſs. 

FRAISE, /. [Fr.] a pancake intermixed 
with thin ſlices of bacon. 

To FRAME, v. «. | frimman, Sax.] to 
ſhape or form things ſo that they may match 
each other, or te eaſily put together; to regu- 


lightfulneſs of the landſkips, and the fercliy 


of the ſoil: however, it is certainly much 
more healthful. The ſoil produces corn 
wine, oil, and flax, in great abundance; and 
they have very large manufactures of inen, 
woollen, filk,. and lace. They have a foreign 
trade to Spain, Italy, Turkey, and to the E. 
and W. Indies. I hey themſelves reckon that 
the number of the inhabitants is 20,c00,oco, 
| his kingdom contains 21 univerfities, 13 
archbiſhopricks, 12 parliaments, 12 boards of 
accounts, 12 courts of aids, 2 courts a 
zo mints for coining money, and 2 ſupreme 
counc ls, beſides the grand council, and 3 
governors. The king has the title of Mos 
Chriſtian, and is an abſolute prince, to whon 
his ſubjects are extremely devoted, though he 
rules them never ſo ſeverely. The king's 1e- 
venue is large, his army very numerous, and 
he has 1c,o-0 men always about his perſon, 
The principal provinces are, Alſace, Angou- 
mois, Anjou, Armagnac, Artois, Aunis, Au- 


vergne, Beaujolois, Bcauce, Berry, Bigorte, 


late; to adjuſt; to form to any. rule; to com- ; Bour bonnois, Burgundy, the Franche Comte, 
poſe by means of the imagination; to plan ; to ' reſe, Bretagne, Brie, Bugey, Cambrels, 
invent, in a bad ienſc. To fromea tory | Champagne, Dauphiny, Flanders, Totes, 


or lye. 


gularity; 


FRAME, /. à fabric; any thing formed of 
various parts or members; the ſupports of a 
chair ; any thing made fo as to incloſe, admit, 
or hold together ſomething elle ; order; re- 


methodical difpotition of parts; | 


_ contrivance z projection; ſcheme, or 
an- 
FRA'/MER, /. a maker; a contriver; one | he ac 
who compoſes or makes a,thing conſiſting of | vers, of which che four principal - 02 
various parts. | 

FRA/MLINGHAM, a town of Suffolk, 
with a market on Saturdays, and two fairs, 
on Whit- Monday, and September 29, for 
millinery goods, cloths, and toys. It is a 
large place, and defended by a high wall, 
built by the Saxons. But its chief ornament 
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= 


* 


—. 


* 


Gatcony, Guienne, Hainhault, the Iſe 9 
Frauce, Languedoc, Limoſin, Lionuois, Maine, 
Marche, Navarre, Nivernois, Normandy, 
Orleannois, Perche, Perigord, Picarcy, For 
tou, Provence, Quercy, Rouerge, Rouff l on, 
Saintonge, Touraine, Vivarais, and Lord! 
all theſe provinces are divided into diltricts, 
which have their particular names. *" 
kingdom is watered by a great number of f 


Loire, the Seine, the Rhone, and 2 
ronne, or Gizonde, The e p 
little or no ſhare in the government; an wi 
buſineſs now is to pals the arrets wt. 
which the, king is pleated to ſend them: 
ever, they do not always pay 2 blind 0 


io the king, for we have r. ory oy 


is che <burch, It is 87 miles N. E. of London, | their making a noble and, theſe 
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| plague or war will not admit of the ſolemnities 


| enna, Lon. 8. 40. E. lat. 49. 


| the poor ; they are to perform a year's novi- 
| Cate, and, when admitted, never to quit the 


FRA 


theſe parliaments are ſtill the laſt reſort, pro- 


vided the court does not interpoſe. The re- 


venues of the crown are ſaid to amount to 


fierling a-year, 
gy gore is ſaid to conſiſt of 200,000 
men; and in time of war, of 4c, oo; among 
which are many Swils, Germans, Scots, Iriſh 
Swedes, and Danes. There is no religion 
al'owed in France but the Roman Catholick, 
ever ſince the revocation of the edi& of 
Nantz, in 168 5; though they are not ſo de- 
voted to the Pope as other nations of that com- 


munion, nor have they aby inquiſition among 


a CHISE, .. [ franchiſe, Fr.] exemp- 
tion, or excute from any bur chenſome duty; a 
privilege, or immunity; a diſtrict, or the ex- 
tent of juriſdiction. Franckiſe royal, 1n Law, 
a place where the king's writ runs not, 

o FRANCHVSE, | franchize] v. a. to 

ke or keep free. 
 FRA'NCEORT on Tix MAIN, an an- 
cient, large, ſtrong, rich, imperial, hanſiatick, 
and handſome town of Germany, in Franconia. 
The chief ſtructure is the town-houſe, which 
is very large and handſome, but built in the 
ancient taſte; in this the golden bull is pre- 
ſerved, which is the origi-al of the fundamen - 
tal laws of the empire, The Emperor is ge- 
nerally elected and crowned here, unleſs the 


proper to the occaſion. This town is one of 
the moſt trading places in Europe, and two 
great fairs are held every year. It is ſeated on 
a fert le plain, upon the river Main, which di- 
vides it into two, 15 miles N, E, of Mentz, 75 
S. E. of Cologne, and 350 W. by We of Vi- 
5 Jo N. 
FRANCUSCANS, a religious order of St. 
Francis, founded by him in the year 1209. 
Before they are admitted into the order, they 
are ob+iged to tell all they have, and give it to 


order on any account. They are to faſt from 
the feaſt of All-oaints to the Nativity, They 


FRA 


to reſerved, Without reſtraint or «cr4þ 
tions. ; 


FRANK, . 2 place to feed ſiogs in; a 


Jhe army, in| ty, fo called from the profuſion of food; a 


caſe of a letter ſigned by a member of parlia- 
ment, | 

To FRANK, v. a. to ſhut up in a ſty. In 
Commerce, to exempt letters fro 
poſtage, a privilege given everyga 
parliament, who writes the perti 
whom it is ſent with his awn han. 

FRA'NKINCENSE, /. a dry, refinous, in- 
flammable ſubſtance, in pieces or drops, of 2 
pale, yellowiſh, or white colour, a ftrong bur 
not offenſive ſmell, and a bitter, acrid, and re- 
finoug taſte : uſed in Medicine in diſorders of 
the breaſt, and in diarrbœas, or dyſenteries. 

FRA'NKLY, ad. generouſly ; fieely ; with- 
out conſtraint or reſerve. 

FRA'NKNESS, /. plainneſs; openneſs or 
ingenuouſneſs of ſpeech, oppoſed to referve. 
Liberality, or bounteouſneſs, applied to giving. 
SY NON. Sincerity prevents our ſpeaking other- 
wiſe than we think, and is a virtue, Frank- 
neſs makes us ſpeak as we think, and is a na- 
tural effect. Plainneſs is ſpeaking freely what 
we think, and ſprings ſometimes from want 
of reflection. Ingenuouſneſs makes us declare 
whatever we know, and is often a folly. 

FRANKPLE/DGE, ſ. Franc iplegium, Lat.] 
a pledge or ſurety for a freeman. 

FRA/N IIC, corre pted from phrenetic] [ Opern= 
Tix, Gr. | a, mad; deprived of the uie or un- 
derſtanding by madneſs, Figuratively, tran- 
ſported by an outrageous violence of paſſion. 

FRA'NTICLY, or FRA'NTICELY, od. 
madly; like one who has loſt the uſe of his 
reaſon. 

FRA/NTICNESS, or FRA/NTICKNESS, 
ſ. madneſs. -Figuratively, outrageouſneſs of 
paſhon, 

FRATERNAL, a. | fraternus, Lat.] bro- 
therly ; pertaining to, or becoming, brothers. 

FRATE'RNALLY, 4d. brotherly ; like 
brothers, | 

FRATERNIT V, /. | fraternitas, Lat. ] the 


had 63 monaſter'es in England. 

FRANCO'NIA, a country or circle of Ger- 
many, bounded on the N. by Thuringia, on 
the S. by Swabia, on the E. by the Upper Pa- 
latinate, and on the W. by the Lower Palati- 
nate; being about 88 miles from N. to 8. and | 
95 from E. to W. It is compoſed of a great 
many diſtricts, of which the biſhopricks of 
Bamberg. Wirtzberg, Aichſtat, and ths Do- 
main of the Grand Teutonick Order, are the 
p:incipal, ' he greateſt part of the people are 
Proteſtants; but there are many Papiſts and 


g0gues, | 
FRANNFIELD, a village in Suſſex, with 
one fair, on June 24, for pedlars ware, 
 RANGIBLE, 4. brittle ; eaſily broken. 
RANK, a. | franc, Fr.] liberal; generous, 


ſtate or quality of a brother; a body of men 
united or incorporated. Men of the ſame claſs 
or character. Fey 
FRA'TRICIDE, /. | fratricigium,Lat.} the 
murder of a brother, + | 
FRAUD, /. [raus, Lat.] th practice of 
deceit in order to deprive anothe of his pro- 
perty; the act of impoſing on aÞerſon by art- 
ful appearances ; a ſtratagem, artifice, or trick. 
FRAU'DFUL, a. treacherousz deceitful z 
trickiſh ; ſubtle. . 
FRAU'DULENCE, or FRAU'DULENCY, 


| Calvinifts, as alſo Jews, who have their ſyna- |/. [ freudulentia, Lat. ] deceitfulneſs ; proneneſs 


to artifice and diſhoneſt practices. | 
FRAU DULENT, a. | fraudulentus, Lat.] 
full of art. ice; diſhoneſt; indirect; impoſing 
on by ſpecious _— retences; treacherous. 
FRAU DULE TLY, ad. in a deceitful, 


A poſed to aiggurdly, Open and free, opꝑoſea 


trickiſh, and diſhoneſt manner. 
K k FRAUGHT, 


"I FRA 


FRA 


+ 


ſeparation of a bone by ſome accidental vio-|] FRA'/MPOLD, or FRA'MPUL, a, perl 
Jence. : © | croſs-grained ; quarrelſome. t! 
To FRA'CTURE, v. „. to break a bone. FRA'MPTON, a town in Dorſetſie with vi 
„ FRA'GILE, a. | frogilis, Lat.] brittle, or|a market on Tueſdays, and 4 fairs, on Mar ? 
eafily broken, Figuratively, weak; uncer- | 4, March 7, Auguſt 1, and September 4 
tain ; eaſily deftroyed. | all ſorts of cattle. It is 1294 miles W * 2 
FRAGULITY, /. eafineſs of being broken. | of London. 8 m 
Figuratively. weakneſs, or the quality of be- FRA'MPTON, a town in Glouceſter; * 
* ing caſile deſtroyed ; frailty. whoſe fair is Feb. 14, for ſmall pedlary, 5 PV 
FRAGMENT, . | /r-gmentum, Lat.] a FRA'MSDEN, a town in Suffolk whos 4 
broken or imperfect piece, or part, | fair is on Holy I huiſday, for cattle. 4 
FRA'GMENTARY, 4. compoſed of frag- FRANCE, a large country of E | 


ments or broken pieces, Not elegant, nor 
the E. by Germany, Swiſſerland, Savoy, a 
the Alps, on the S. by the Mediterraey 


.much in uſe, Y 
FRA'GRANCE, or FRA/GRANCY, , 


| { fragrant:c,Lat.] ſweetneſs of ſmell; an agree - 


bounded on the N. by the Netherlands, c 


dea and the Pyrenees, and on the W. by the 


able ſcent or pleaſing odour, ocean. It is about boo miles in length, af 


FRA'GRANT, a. | fragrans, Lat.] odo- 
rous ; ſmelling tweet, 


, 


and temperate. It is ſo happily ſeated in the 


560 in breadth ; and the air is pure, healthy 


FRA'GRANTLY, ad. with a ſweet | middle of the temperate zone, that {ory 


is the church, It is 87 miles N. E. of London, 


Ke... - 


1 3 
* 


1 3 1 


ſmell. | make it equal to Italy, with regard to the &, m 
FRAIL, ſ. a baſket made of ruſhes; a ruſh lighefulneſs of the landikips, and the fenilin 
ſor making baſkets. of the foil: however, it is certainly much x3 
FRAIL, . frogilis, Lat.] weak; eafily more healthful. The foil produces con ar 
decaying ; ſutject to faults or foibles ; eafily Wine, oil, and flax, in great abundance; an T 
deftroyed ; liable to error, or to be ſeduced ; they have very large manufactures of lines Js 
weak of refrlution. | woollen, filk,. and lace. They have a forig bar 
FRA'ILNESS, /. weakneſs, or liableneſs| trade to Spain, Italy, Turkey, and to the, ſe: 
to decay, applied to the texture of bodies, and W. Indies. hey themſelves reckon that tal 
Liableneſs to error, or fault, applied to che the number of the inhabitants is 20, ccc oct. ne 
mind. Karr kingdom contains 21 univerfities, 1} pl 
© FRA'ILTY, /. C fraiitics, plural] weakneſs |archbiſhopricks, 12 parliaments, 12 boards d pr 
of reſolution; infirmity ; liabiencts to decay; | accounts, 12 courts of aids, 2 courts 20 th 
liableneſs to be decei:ed or to do amiſs; à 30 mints for coining money, and 2 fuprene gr 
fault proceeding from the weakneſs and infir- |counc ls, beſides the grand council, and 3 a | 
mity of our reaſon, and the condition of our | £Eovernors. The king has the title of Moi Vic 
nature. Chriſtian, and is an abſolute prince, to whon 8. 
FRA'ISCHEUR, . [Fr.] freſhneſs ; re- his ſubjects are extremely devoted, though he en 
. fieſhing coolneſs. rules them never ſo ſeverely. The kings. 
FRAISE, . [Fr.] a pancake intermixed | venue is large, his army very numerous, and Fr 
with thin ſlices of bacon. he has 10, % men always about his perſon, Be 
To FRAME, v. 4. ſrenmman, Sax. ] to The principal provinces are, Alſace, Angol- ** 
ſhape or form things ſo that they may match mois, Anjou, Armagnac, Artois, Augls, Au. th 
each other, or te eaſily put together; to regu. | VErgne, Beaujolois, Bcauce, Berry, Bigorte po 
late : to acjuſt z to form to any rule ; to com- Bourbonnois, Burgundy, the Franche Comte, 1 
poſe by means of the imagination; to plan; to reſe, Bretagne, Brie, Bugey, Cambrels, 1 | 
invent, in a bad lenſc. To fromea tory | Champagne, Dauphiny, Flanders, Toter, , 
or lye. - * |Gatcony, Guienne, Hainbault, the Iſle of | 
FRAME, /. a fabric; any thing formed of | France, Languedoc, Limofin, Lionnols, Maine, " 
various parts or members; the ſupports of a Marche, Navarre, Niverno's, Normandy Jat 
chair; any thing made ſo as to incloſe, admit, Orleannois, Perche, Perigord, Picarcy, * 
or hold together ſomething elſe; order; re- tou, Provence, Quercy, Rouerge, Roufſi on, | os 
gularity; methodical difpotition of parts ; |Saintonge, Touraine, Vivarals, and _— bay 
ſhape ; conttivance; projection; ſcheme, or all theſe provinces are divided into m— Ba 
lan- [Which have their particular names. 1. =P 
FRA/MER, /. a maker; a contriver; one kingdom is watered by a great 2 5 * 
who compoſes or makes a thing conſiſting of vers, of which che four principa ri 02 Pr 
various parts. II.oire, che Seine, the Rhone, and 1 C: 
FRA'/MLINGHAM, à town of Suffolk, ronne, or Glonde. The 1 their $0 
with a market on Saturdays, and two fairs, little or no ſhare in the grayed or laws | 
on Whit- Monday, and September 29, for buſinels now is tO paſs 8 en 
millinery goods, cloths, and toys. It is a [which the, King is plealed to or? \bedienct 
large place, and defended by a high wall, [ever, they do not always pay a t inſtances 
built ty the Saxons. But its chief ornament |10 the king, for we have _ Gil ſe 0: 
their making a Rand. In cn bee bg 
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jaments are ſtill the laſt reſort, pro- 
— — does not interpoſe. The re- 
wenues of the crown are ſaid to amount to 
15,000,900 llerling a year. The army, in 
time of peace, is ſaid to conſiſt of 200,000 
men; and in time of war, of 4c0,000 ; among 
which are many Swiſs, Germans, Scots, Iriſh 
Swedes, and Danes. There is no religion 
al'owed in France but the Roman Catholick, 
ever ſince the revocation of rhe edi& of 
antz, in 1685 3 though they are not ſo de- 
voted to the Pope as other nations of that com- 


munion, nor have they any inquiſition among 
them. 


= 2 A/NCHISE, /. [ franchiſe, Fr.] exemp- 
tion, or excuſe from any bur chenſome duty; a 
privilege, or immunity; 2 diſtrict, or the ex- 
. of juriſdiction. Franchiſe royal, In Law, 
a place where the king's writ runs not. 

To FRANCHUSE, | franchize] v. 4. to 

e or keep free. 

n A cTORT on Thx MAIN, an an- 
cient, large, ſtrong, rich, imperial, hanſiatick, 
and handſome town of Germany, in Franconia, 
The chief ſtructure is the town-houſe, which 
3s very large and handſome, but built in the 
arclent taſte: in this the golden bull is pre- 
ſerved, which is the origi-al of the fundamen- 
tai laws of the empire, The Emperor is ge- 
nerally elected and crowned here, unleſs the 
plague or war will not admit of the ſolemnities 
proper to the occaſion. This town is one of 
the moſt trading places in Europe, and two 
great fairs are held every year. It is ſeated on 
a fertile plain, upon the river Main, which di- 
vides it into two, 15 miles N, E, of Mentz, 75 
S. E, of Cologne, and 350 W. by N. of Vi- 
enna. Lon. 8. 40. E. lat. 49. 55. N. 

FRANCUSCANS, a religious order of St. 
Francis, founded by him in the year 1209. 
Before they are admitted into the order, they 
are ob1iged to fell all they have, and give it to 
the poor ; they are to perform a year's novi- 
cate, and, when admitted, never to quit the 
order on any account. They are to faſt from 
the feaſt of All-oaints to the Nativity, They 
had 63 monaſter es in England. 

FRANCO'NIA, a country or circle of Ger- 
many, bounded on the N. by Thuringia, on 
the 8. by Swabia, on the E. by the Upper Pa- 
latinate, and on the W. by the Lower Palati- 
date; being about 88 miles from N. to 8. and 
95 from E. to W. It is compoſed of a great 
many diſtricts. of which the biſhopricks of 
Bamberg. Wirtzberg, Aichſtat, and the Do- 
main of the Grand Teutonick Order, are the 
r ? he greateſt part of the people are 
cotettants ; but there are many Papiſts ang 
Calvinifts, as alſo Jews, who have their ſyna- 
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illage in Suſſex, with 
for pedlars ware, 

brittle ; eaſily broken, 
| franc, Fr.] liberal; generous, 


FRA 
to reſerved, 


Without reſtraint or «rd 
tions, . 


| FRANK, /. a place to feed hogs in; a 
ſy, fo called from the profuſion of food; a 
caſe of a letter ſigned by a member of parlia- 
ment. 

To FRANK. v. a. to ſhut up in a ſty. In 
Commerce, to exempt letters fro ing 
poſtage, a privilege given every N 
parliament, who writes the perten ar: 
whom it is ſent with his awn hand. 

FRANKINCENSE, ſ. a dry, refinous, in- 
flammable ſubſtance, in pieces or drops, of a 
pale, yellowiſh, or white colour, a ſtrong bur 
not offenſive ſmell, and a bitter, acrid, and re- 
finoug taſte : uſed in Medicine in diſorders of 
the breaſt, and in diarrbœas, or dyſenteries. 

FRA'NKLY, ad. generouſly ; freely ; with- 
out conſtraint or reſerve, 

FRA'NKNESS, PA plainneſs; openneſs or 
ingenuouſneſs of ſpeech, oppoſed to reſerve. 
Liberality, or bounteouſneſs, applied to giving. 
SYN ON. Sincerity prevents our ſpeaking other- 
wiſe than we think, and is a virtue, Frank- 
neſs makes us ſpeak as we think, and is a na- 
tural effect. Flainneſs is ſpeaking freely what 
| we think, and ſprings ſometimes from want 
of reflection. Ingenuouſneſs makes us declare 
whatever we know, and is often a folly. 

FRANKPLE'/DGE, ſ. [ franciplegium, Lat.] 
a pledge or ſurety for a freeman. | 

FRA'NTIC,[ corrupted fromphrenctic] Iꝙpern- 
Tix, Gr. | a, mad; deprived of the uie or un- 
derſtanding by madneſs, Figuratively, tran- 
ſported by an outrageous violence of paſſion. ' 

FRA'NTICLY, or FRA'NTICELY, od. 
madly; like one who has loſt the uſe of his 
reaſon. 

FRA/NTICNESS, or FRANTICRNES8, 
ſ. madneſs. -Figuratively, outrageouſneſs of 
paſhon, | 

FRATERNAL, a. | fraternus, Lat.] bro- 
therly ; pertaining to, or becoming, brothers. 

FRATE'RNALLY, 4d. brotherly ; like 
brothers. | 

FRATERNITY, ſ. | fraternitas, Lat. ] the 
ſtate or quality of a brother; a body of men 
united or incorporated. Men of the ſame claſs 


or character. 
FRA'TRICIDE, /. [ fratricidium, Lat.] the 
i practice of 


| 


murder of a brother, 
FRAUD, /. [ fraus, Lat.] 


* 


deceit in order to deprive anotheꝶ of his pro- 


perty; the act of impoſing on a perſon by art= 
ful appearances ; a ſtratagem, artifice, or trick. 
FRAU'DFUL, a. treacherousz deceitful z 
trickiſh ; ſubtle, . 
FRAU'DULENCE, or FRAU DULENC V, 
. | freudulentia, Lat. ] deceitfulne(s ; proneneſs 
to artifice and diſhoneſt practices. | 
FRAU/DULENT, a. | fraudulentus, Lat.] 
full of art. ice; diſhoneſt; indirect; impoſing 
on by ſpecious and falſe pretences; treacherous. 
FR AU'DULENTLY, ad. in a deceitful, 


ow oo fo, TS 3 _w=w FT) oe 


Yipoled to niggardly, Open and free, oppoſed 


trickiſh, and diſhoneſt manner. 
K k 


FRAUGHT, 


FRE 


FRAUGHT, [ frat] part. of FARA, | ſtraint, dependence, reſerve, ſerupſe 


mow written FREIGHT; full; loaded. 

FRAUGHT, | frevt] /; a freight, or cargo. 

To FRAUGHT,|[ frant] [by corruption for 
FrE!l GH] . d. to freight, load, or croud. 

FRAY, / [from yer, Fr.] a battle; a 
broil ; a fight; a duel. 

To FRAY, v. @. [Frayer, Fr.] to fright 
or terrify To rub, or wear out by rubbing, | 
from fravyer, Fr. 

FREAK, [ freet] . [ frer, Six. ] a ſudden, 
and whimſical change ot place; a whim, or a 
capricious, trifling, and mad prank or action. 
 FRE/AKI5H, [recti] a. wanton, hu- 
morbus, capricious, or «himhcal. 

FRE AKISHNESS, [Veet hne /. ca- 
prieiouſneſe, or a madneſs or boyilh wanton- 
neſs of behaviour. 

_ FREAM, ( freem) ſ. a name given by 
farmers to plouphed land worn out of heart, 
and laid fallow till it recover. 

ToFREAM, [| freem] v. a | fremo Lat.] to 
gro el; to make a noiſc, as a boar at rutting- 


| 


time. 
FRE/CK LF, / [ feck, a ſpot, Teut. whence 
eckle, or frectle] x ſpot raiſed in the ſkin by 
the heat of the tun's rays; avy ſmall ſpot 
or diſcolpuring, | | 

ERE/EKLED, or FRE'CKLY, 2. hav- 
ing ſpots on the {kin, occaſioned by the heat 
of the ſon ; ſpotted. | 

FREE, a. [ frcab, Sax. ] at liberty; under 
po conſtraint, flavery, imprifonment, or ne- 
ceſſi y; permit ed; allowed; licentious; un- 
gelirained; open; ingenuous; expteſſing one's 
ſentiments without reſerve ; generous, or li- 
bera! ; voluntary; guilileſs; innocent. Ex- 
epi, uſcd with from or of. Inveſted with 
privileges; poſſefling any thing without vaſ- 
ſ:iaze; admitted to the privileges of a corpo- 
ration. ** A freeman,” Without charge or 
experce : hence a free- t hel. 

To FREE, v. a, to ſet at liberty, or deli- 
ver from very: to exempt. 

FREEGOO/TER, /. à robber, pillager, or 
plunderer, 

FREE30O0'TING, /, a robbery; plun- 
gering; the act of pillaging. 

FREE'BORN, a, born under a free go- 
yvernment, oppoſed to a ſlave, 

FREE-CHA'PEL, /. a chapel founded by 
a king, or one exempted by him from the ju- 
riſatction of the ordinary. 

FREE'CO3T, / freedom from expence, 
FREE DOM, / an exemp;ion from ſlavery 
or reſtraint ; independence; a ſtate wherein a 
perſon has a power of acting as he pleaſes; the 
privileges of a corporation ; franchiſes, Eaſc 
or facility, applied to motion, action, or 
ſperking. 

FREE-HEA/RTED, a. liberal ; generous, 

FREE/HQLD, /. a free eſtate which # man 


; 


| 


holdeth in fre, or tece-tail, or for « term of life. 


'FREEtO'L DER, F.one who has a freehold, 


fon, or neceflity ; liberally ; 


nor vaſjal to another; 
munity or corporation, entitled to, ang 
joying its privileges. * 


pediment; openneſs of behaviour 
or libetality. 


wherein children ate taught wit 
t 


without reſerve, 
monly uſed in building, and fo called beet 
it may be wrought or cut eati 


any direction. 


applied to thoſe perſons who deny ken. 
tion, or the Chriſtian religion. 


our own actions; voluntarineſs. 


freightedis fubſtitnted for it] v. a. [ fretier Fr, 


France. 


| 
the pronunciation or airs of a French: 


FRE 


þ comp. 
2 5 "RO ſpontantorſ 
FREEMAN, /. one wao is neither 


2 ſlave 
a member of a con 


FREE'NESs, /. void of conſtraint or ;, 
z Seneroſi, 


FREE! - SCHOOL, [Ve ec {. 2 ſchool 


hout e 
f 6 x 
o their parents or relations. pence 


FREE*-SPOKEN, a. accuſtomed to ſpe: 


FREE'/STONTF, ,. a kind of flone cy. 


ly or freely in 
FREETHUNKER, / a term eommgr 


FREEWI'LL, /. the power of direding 
To FREEZE, v. u. [pre er froze) ſyr 

Belg. ] to grow hard by exceſs of 5 N= 
of that degree of cold by which wie en. 
geals. Actively, the participle is n or 
froze; to harden by cold; to chil by lofsof 


power or motion, 
To FREIGHT, [ ſrait 


[ preter rend. 
part. franget; but being 1b Ftegltet 


uſed as an djedive 


to put goods or a cargo on board a mi; hit 
as the burthen or the cargo within 2 yell, 

FREIGHT, [ frait] f. any thing uit 
which a ſhip is loaded; the money pid fx 
the carriage of goods in a ſhip or vel, 

FRENCH, a. | franc, Fr.] belongg td 
Uſed elliptically for the lagu 
ſpoken by the inhabitants of France, 

To FRE/NCHIFY, v. 3a. to infeft wih 


generally uſed in a contemptians ſenſe, at 
including the idea of affected ceremoniorſutl 
and excels of politencfs, | 
FRE'NETIC, a. See PyneNemic. 
FRENZY, h [ opertrig. Gr.] madnefs; le 
loſs of reaſon attended with raving; aryol- 
rageous paſſion, bordering on and reſembiig 
madneſs. e "4 
FREQUENCY, FL. 4 frequentia, Lat 
concourſe, croud, or aſſembly. Seldom uk 
FRE/QUENCY, / ( frequentia, Lat.) 
condition of a thing often done or kt; 
crouted atlembly. 


' FREQUENT, 4. [ frequens, Lat] oft x 

done, ſeen, occurring, or practi ng. fu ru 

vf concourſe. F 
Lo, 


To FREQUE/NT, v. a. | frequem, 
to viſit affen; to be often in avy place. 
FREQUE/NTER, e one who reſorts oli 
to a place. 
FRE'/QUEN 
SyYNaNn, We oft 


TLY, ad, often; com 
en diſguiſe our thou 


FREULY, ed. at liberty z without te 


4 


doing the fame thing Ven, jt becom 


f itors; we +FRVBURG, a town of Swiflerlang, and 
tual, We frequently you we 3 l the canton of the ſame name. Ihe 
7 Frequently do thoſe thing | | public buildings, eſpecially the cathedral, are 
| afterward*. Ital ] coolneſs; ſhade; duſki- |very handſome, andthe inhabitants are Papiſte. 
FRE'/SCO, J [ Ital. iQture painted with|The ſtreets are clean and large, and it 1 di- 
wess. In ant Jaifter | vided into four parts, the town, the city, the 
water colours on 14 pe ]cool; not Nagna-|ofland or meadow, and the hoſpital, It is 
FRESH, a. U th !rplied co liquors. ſeated on the river Save, 17 miles S. W. of 
urg, Not four, 1709580 or made. Not ſalt. Berne, and 75 S. W. of Zurich. Lon. 7. 5. E. 
Lately or newly 0 Ruddy of countenance. lat. 46. 50. N. 
Not faded. Vigo le of wind, Sweet, op-| FRVBURG, the canton of, and one of the 
Briſk, applied to E * x0Nn, That which has| 13 republicks of Swiſſerland, It is ſurround- 
poſed to ſtinking. ») that which is not ſtale ed on all ſides by the canton of Berne, and the 
not been uſed is rag juſt happened is re- land is fruitful in corn, fruits, and paſtures, 
is [rc NN has they are neu; 1 ſaid they can fend 18,000 men into the 
ent. & f Jo , eld. 
| Re that they are freſh; of actions, that FRICASSE'E, , a an 8 of meat 
they are recent. at alt, ſcut into ſmall picces and fried, 
11 RESH, 4 you HIP ar thing] ERICA (TIC N. sce FrreTjon, 

* 5. f fats; to cheriſh or revive.] FRUCTION, [ frikfbon } . [ friftio, Lat.] 
| which is grown ironely. To free from its the actof rubbing two things together; the te- 
Neuterly, to blow Nirongly. fiance cauſed in LE IHE by the rubbin 
alts. e ire, of one part againſt another, In Medicine, it 
FRESUP ORD, © penis hp org ror "lis the eubbich a difeaſed part, either with or 
with one e ; newly; with a| without unguent, oils, &, Dr. Cheyve re- 
| 1 2 | a er- 3 9 to _ 
Iv OG 32 bated vi- ſons of weak nerves and ſedentary lives, by 

2 Me - tiquors, |which a free perſpiration would be promoted, 
our. 7 * ' 


4 a i and obſtructions removed, | 
Pie dom from fatigue; coolneſs 7 ruddiueſs; "FRIDAY, / [ frigedeg, Sax. is the ſixth 
F 2 ] a frith, or ſtreight day of the week ; ſo named from Freya, a 
FRET, /. [ fretum, + r agitation of goddeſs worſhipped by our Saxon anceſtors. 
Jof the ſea. i - 4. ys FRIEND, Cera N [ freond, Sax.) one 
iquors, In Mute, 8 7 ratwely, anxiet y sho is joined o another in mutual benevo- 
| rations of the 14525 Fan of the lence and intimacy, oppoſed to an enemy, 
Wot mind; Pt es; work riſing in pro- | One reconciled to another: this is put gene- 
_ Heraldi a bearing rally ſomewhat irregularly in the plural num- 
. * e interlaced, ber. % He's friends with Cafar,” An attend- 
ponliting of fix Dare, © bbing againſt ; ant, or companion, A familiar compellation. 
il Ars eee ys 5 : 10 8 Friend how cameſt thou in hither ?” 
Ge owe * 29 64 * AA To F RIEx D, | Freund] v. a. to ſhow favour 
form into raiſed work or reliev o; to | - reg =: - 
wy diverſify ; to vex or make angry 3 to be . 2 . 1 
2 4 5 , . | 
ere „ any: | FRIENNDLESS, [ frendie/s] a. having no 
= (FULLY, ud. in a 283 manner. r without hopes, aſſiitance, or counte- 
ir * J $. nance. 
11. A Norfolk, FRIE'NDLINESS, [ ſrendlineſs] J a diſ- 
im one fair, on the firſt Monday in April, poſition towards friendihip; the exertion of 
Wor petty chaomen beneyolence, or performance of kind offices. 
arr. adorned with raiſed work. | FRIE/NDLY, [ Tad 6. kind; dit. 
FREWEN, a village of Cornwall, with poſed to do acts o kindneſs and affection: 
wo fairs, on Eafler-Tueſday En n N temper and diſpoſition of a kriend. 
bg, for horſ ſnee and A jeu alutatg. | | 
oy 0 cs, OXeEN, P- L FRIE/NDLY, [ fread ly} ad, in A kind 


_ * - 4. 
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TRAITS 


FRIABVLITY, / a capacity af heiag re-] ifectionate, and benevolent manner. Yates 
| luced eo powder, 7 * J 4 | FRIE'/NDSHIP, frendſhip] 7. the ſtate 
0 FRLABLE, a. ¶ friahilu, Lat.] cafly{f minds united together by mutual benevo- 


rumbled, or reduced to powder, ence ; the higheſt degree of intimacy ; fa- 

FRVAR, [a corruption of frere, Fr,] þ 'a{vour or perſonal kindneſs, Wy. FH 

rother of ſome regular order; a religious in] FR VESLAND, one of the United Pro- 

he Reman Catholic countries. | inces, bounded on the N. by the ſea, on the 
FRVARLY, a. like a friar. IV. by the Zueder Zee, on the 8. by the ſome 


FRVARY, /. a convent of friars, end the lordſhip of Overiſſel, which alſo, with 
FRVBBLE, or FRI'BBLER, . an effemj-| Groningen, bounds it on the E. It is divided 
8 'nto four parts, Oſtergow, Weſtergow, Seven- 

| P b wo z 
" Kia walden, 


ade coneõ%mb, 


— 


to unravel any woven ſtuff, fo as to reſem- 


FRI 


den, and the Iſles. Leewardin is the prin- 
cipal town. 

 FRIEZE, [ freeze] /. [drap de frieze, Fr.] 
2 coarſe warm cloth, made, perhaps, originally 
in Fiiefland. In Architecture, a large flat 
member, which ſeparates the architrave from 
the cornice, | 

FRUGATE, /. | fregate, Fr. ] a ſmall man 
of war. 

To FRIGHT, [frit] v. a. | frightan, van.) 
to diſturb, ſhock, or daunt with fear; to raiſc 
apprehenſions of danger in a perſon. 

FRIGHT, {/rit] , a ſudden emotion 
cauſed by an apprehenſion of danger. 

To FRYGHTEN, [/riten] v. 4. to ſhock 
or diſturb with an apprehenſion of danger. 

FRUGHTFUL, | fritful} a. eauſing fear ; 
exciting terror. 

FRUGATFULLY, Ve] ad. in ſuch 
a manner as to difturb with an apprehenſion 
of danger. 

FRUGHTFULNESS, { /ritfulneſs} { the 
quality of daunting with au apprehenſion of 
danger. 

FRVGID, a. [/rigides, Lat.] cold, wanting 
zeal, or warmth of affection; dull; impotent. 

FRIGUDITY, /. | frigiditas, Lat.] cold- 
neſs, or want of warmth ; dulneſs, or want 
of the embelliſhments of rheioric, or the 
warmth of imagination, 

FRUGIDLY, ad. in a cold, dull, indiffer- 
ent, or unaffecting manner. 

FRI'GIDNESS, ,. coldneſs; dulneſs ; 
want of affection. 

FRIGORVEFIC, a. iger ficus, Lat. ] cauſ- 
ing cold. | 

FRILL, / \ frille, Ft.] a narrow border of 
lace, cambrick, or other liren, ſcwed on the 
neck of a woman's ſhift, or on the boſom aad 
flits of the ſteeves of a man's ſhirt, 

FRING, atown in Nortovik, whoſe fairs are 
kept Mav 10, and Nov. 30, for horſes, &c. 

FRINGE, /.{ Fange, Fy. ] an ornament con- 
filing of threads, which are faſtened at one end 

by —.— but hang down looſe at the other. 

To FRINGE, v. à. to adorn with fringes; 


ble a fringe. ; 
FRUNGRINGHOE, a town in Eſſex, 
whoſe fair is on Faſter Monday for toys. 
FRIPPERED, /. | from frippier, Fr. ] one 
who deals in old things vamped up. 
FRUPPERY, ,. [/r fprrie, Et. ] the place 
where old clvaths or other ſecond-hand goods 
are fold; old cloaths ; caſt dreſlcs; tattered rags, 
To FRISK, v. s. { frizzare, Ital.] to leap 
or {kip about with nimbleneſs; to dance in a 
wanton or gay manner. 
FRISK, / a frolic; a fit of wanton gaiety. 
FRI3KER, / a wanton or frolick ſome 


rſon ; one 190 gay to be conſtant or ſeitled, | 


FRIUSKINESS, J. gaiety ; livelineſs. A 


low word, ©: 


FRO 


FRITH, /. [ fretum, Lat. ] a ſtreight of h 


ſea ; a net. 


FRUTINANCY, [. | from fritinio, 

the ſc:eam or wrath of 2 inte pl 
to that of the cricket or graſ-hopper, Ped 
FRI'TTER, /. | fritzre, Fr. J a ſmall 
cake, or piece fried, Figuratively, a fn ns 
or {mall piece; a cheeſecake, or wig 2 

To FRUTTER, v. a. to cut meat | 
ſmall pieces, to be fried; to break into fav 
pieces or fragments, 

FRI VOI. OCS, a, | frivoles, Lat. }triflns, 
of no importance or moment. bi 
FRI'VOLOUSNESS, /. want of weight of 
importance. 

To FRVUZZLE, v. a. [ſriſer, Ft.] to un 
hair in ſhort or ſmall rings like the voll 6 
a lamb's head, or the nap of frieze, 
| FRUZZLER, /. one who dreſſes hair i 
ſhort curls, f 
FRO, ad. | fra, Sax.] hack ward: 
ly. It is only uſed 10 e 
and fro, back ward and forward, It is ao; 
contraction of from. 
FROC K, / [ froc, Fr. Ja cloſe and uttimmei 
coat for men; a cloſe gown worn by children, 
FRO DLINGHAM, a town of the Bil 
Riding of Yorkſhire, with a market on Thur, 
days, and 2 fairs, on July 10, and Ot. 2, for 
toys and pedlars ware, It is 196 miles N, of 
London. 
FRO DSHAM. a town of Cheſhire, with 
a market on Weduefdays, and 2 fairs, c. 
May 4, and Avgult 21, tor cattle and pedlar 
ware. It conlilts of one long ſtreet, and x 
the W. end of it there is a caſtle, It i513; 
miles N. N. W. of London. 
FROG, ſ. [ frogga, Sax. ] a genus of amyhi- 
biovs animals, the body of which is brat, 
and thort, without a tail, and furvilbed «ith 
four legs. Beſides the common Fg, there 
are many other ſpecies; but the moſt fin- 
lar is the Bull-freg, a native of North Ame. 
rica; at full length it meafures near two feet; 
it is very voracious,and ſwallows young ducks, 
and other water-fowl, before they have rength 
to ſhift for themſelves. Its croaking is fe 
loud as to reſemble the roaring of 2 bull 
heard at a diſtance, whence its name of Bul- 
frog. There is likewiſe the Trer . 05 
called from its living on trees and plants; 
allo the Green-frog, ſo called from its colour. 
In Farriery, it is the hollow part of 4 bores 
hoof, or the fruſh. 
FROGARHE'/ATH, a town in Surry, 
whoſe fair is June 16, for pedlars wares. 
FROISE, /. { from froifer, Fr. a pancakt 
with bacon fried in it. 5 

FRO/LICK, 4. L vroliſck, Belg ] fin, 
full of levity or wanton pranks. ; 

FRO/LICK, J. a fally of gaiety and * 
' To FRO/LICK, v. 4. to divert one! * 
with ſallies of gaicty ; to play wild, wanton, 


— — —— 


FRI T. / among Chemiſts. aſhes or ſalt 


and merry pranks, * 


| FRO'LICKSOME, 0. ful} of will pit. 


« 
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| FRO/LICKSOMENESS, /. wildneſs of 
icty ; wanton gaiety; pranks. 
1 FROM, rep. ram, ax. ] away, Out of, 


applied to abfence, 
Since, applicd to 
applied to rela- 


lace, Separation, 
Ciſtanee, or deliverance, 
time, Contrary or foreign, 
tion. © From the purpoſe. 
or — 
eaped,” Dry 
eG with adverbs, 
from the part above; ſrom below ; from be- 
neath; from behind; from far; from hb; from 
where; from without. dt 
or whence, it is ſuperfluous. And it 1s fome- 
times followed by the ſubſequent prepoſitions 
with their proper caſes, viz. from amidſt, beyond, 
forth, off, out, out of, under, and within, ; 

FROME, a town of Somerſetſhire, with a 
market on Wedneſdays, and four fairs, on 
February 24, and Jaly 22, for cattle and 
cheeſe, on September 14 for cheeſe, and on 
November 25 for cattle and cheeſe. It is 


4. It is frequently joined by an 


ſeated on the river Frome, over which there 


5s a bridge, and is well inhabited by elothiers. 
Jt is 104 T miles W. by S of London. 

FRONT, ſ. [frons, Lat. ] the forepart of 
the face, or forehead, Figuratively, the face, 
countenance, or look, in a ſenſe of ceoſure 
or diſlike, The part or place oppoſite to the 
face, The forepart. The van of an army; 
the moſt conſpicuous part, 

To FRONT, v. a, to oppoſe directly, or 
face to face; to ſtand oppoſite or over againſt 
any place or thing; to cover the forepart of a 
building with any materials. The houſe 
was fronted with ſtone.“ Neuterly, to (ſtand 
foremoſt. 

FRONTAL, /. [ frontal, Fr.] an orna- 
ment worn on the furchead. In Architecture, 
a ſmall pediment over 3 little door, 

FRON IVER, | fronte&r] .. [frontiere, Fr.) 
the marches, utmoſt limits, or boundaries ot 
a country, by which it is ſeparated from the 
next adjo ning one. 

FRONTIER, 
adjacent. 

FRO'NTISPIECE, [ frontiſpeece] ſ. [ fron- 
tiſpiece, Fr] that part of a building or other 
thing which directly meets the eye; a cut or 
picture fronting the title-page of a book. 

FRONT LESS, a. without bluſhes, ſhame, 
or diffidence. 

FRONTLET, /. a bandage worn on the 
forehead. 

FRORE, a. 
in uſe, 

FROST 
ſtate of th 


fluidity of liquors are ſuſpended; or that ſtate 


of the air whereby ßuids are converted into 
ice, 


FRO'STBIT TEN, a. 
by frcſt, 


FROSTED, a. lai 
equalities, Ike thofe 


/ Ureſt, S1x ] an exceſſive cold 


nipped or withered 


d on, or appearing in 
of hvaryfrolt on plants. 


Shak. Removal 
„Thrice from the ground ſhe 


as, from above, i. e. 


When joined to thence 


[frenteer] a. bardering ;- 


(ber veren, Belg.] frozen. Not. 


e weather, whereby the motion and 


| 


F RU 


FROST ILX, ad. after the manrer of froſt ; 
with exceſſive cold. Figuratively, with in-' 
difference, or coldneſs of affection, | 

FRO'STINESS, /. the quality of appearing 
like froſt ; cold, or freezing cold. 
FROST, 4. having the power of freez- 
ing; exceſſive cold, Figuratively, indif- 
ferent, or without warmth of affe&ion. Hoz- 
14 grey- headed; reſembling fioſt in co- 

our. | 

FROTH, /. [ froe, Dan. ] the white bub- 
bles raiſed on the top of fermenting liquor ; 
an empty or ſenſeieſs diſplay of wit; wanting 
ſolidity. 

To FRO TH, v. n. to be covered with light 
and whitiſh bubbles, applied to fermenting 
liquor ; to make liquors appear with a whit- 
iſh head or ſurface. 

FRO/THILY, ad. having a white head 
or ſurface, applied to liquors, Figuratively, 
in an empty, vain, and trifling manner, 

FRO/THY, 0. full of foam, or having its 
furface covered with white bubbles ; ſoft. 

To FROUNCE, v. a. [perhaps from 
8 to frizzle, or curl the hair about the 

ace. 

FROU'ZY, a. [a cant- word] dim; muſty; 
of a naſty and diſagreeable ſcent. 

FRO'WARD, a. | framweard, Sax. ] peev- 
iſh 3 fretful; croſs; ungovernable; not ea- 
ſily pleaſed ; perverſe, | 

FRO'WARDLY, ad. peeviſhly; per- 
verſcly. : 

To FROWN, v. . | frogncr, Fr.] to ex- 
preſs diſpleaſure by contracting the forehead 
into wrinkles; to look ſtern, 

FROWN, J. a look wherein a perſon knits 
his eye-brows, and contracts his forehead 
into wrinkles, in token of diſpleaſure. 

FRO'WNINGLY, ad. in a ſtern man- 
ner; with a look of diſpleaſure, 

F. R. S. an abbreviature for Fellow of the 
Royal Society. 

To FRU'CTIFY, v. a. | frnfifier, Fr. ] te 
make fruitful] z av cauſe or enable to produce 
fruit. Neuterly, to bear fruit. | 
FRUCTIFICA”TION, /. the act of cauſ- 
ing, or of hearing fruit; the act of takiog 
away barrenneſs; the power of producing 
frvit. 

| FRU'CTVUOUS, a. | fruFneux, Fr. ] mak- 
ing fruitful; enabling to produce. 

FRU'GAI., @. | frugalis, . thrifty; 
ſparing; not ſpending in a prodigal manner; 
not laviſh, 

FRU'GALLY, ad. in a ſparing or parſi- 
monious manner, 

FRUGA'LITY, ſ. [Vagalitas, Lat.] the 
virtue of keeping due bounds in expences; 
good huſbandry ; parſimony. Sy NOR. Fru- 
gality implies only diſcretion of expence ; 
&conomy includes in its idea ſome kind of 
management in order to eke matters out. 
FRUIT, [che i in this word and its deri- 
vatives is dropped ig proaunciatidy, and the « 
K k 3 uad 
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| 
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fonnded long; as frat, fratage, frütſul, Ke. „„ FUGA/'CIOUSN ES, /. {from ſures, Lat 


# frufus, Lat.] the produce of a tree or plant 
which inciudes the ſeed, or that part of either 
which is eaten for food; a conſequence of an 
eflect; the offspring or fruit of an animal; an 
advantage gained by any undertaking. 

FRU/ITAGE, /. [| fruitage, Fr.] fruit, or 
yarious produQts of different vegetables. 

FRUITERER, /. [ fruitier, Fr. ] one who 
trades in fruit, 

FRU/ITERY, /. [fri#teric, Fr.] a fruit-loft, 
or place where fruit 15 kept, | 

 FRUAITFUL, &. fertile; loaded with 
fruit, Pearing children, applied to women. 
Bearing young, applied to beaſts, Pleuteous. 

FRUITFULNESS, /. fertility ; the act or 

uality of producing in abundance, 

FRUT TION, [fruiſbon] . [from fruor, 
Lat.] the act of enjoying or poſſeſſing; the 
picature given by actual poſlcſſion end ule, 

FRU'LTLVE, 4. having the power of en- 
joyment. 

FRUIT LESS, [/ritleſs] a. barren, Figu- 
rativeiy, vain ; productive of no advantage, 

FRU'ITLESSLY, Vat] ad. in an 
unprofitable manner. a 

FRUMENTY, /. [frumentum, Lat.] a 
food or pottage made of wheat and railins 
boiled in milk. 

To FRUMP, v. 4. to pout, lour, flout, 
mock, or brow-bear. 

FRUSH, or FROG, , among Farriers, a ſort 
of tender horn which ariſes in the middle of 
a horſc's ſole, and divides it into two branches, 
running towards the heel in form of a fork. 

To FRU'STRATE, v. a. | fru/tror, Lat. ] to 
defeat; to diſappoint; to render an underiaking 
or deſign of no effect; to make null of void. 

FRU'STRATE, p-rt. Fruſtratus, Lat. ] vain; 
inctieual; unprofitable; null; defeated ; void. 

FRU>TRA'TION, / diſappointment ; the 
act of rendering an undertaking of no eſſect; 
defea*. Seldom uicrd. 

FRU/STRUM, /. | Lat.) in Mathematics, 
a piece cut off from a regular figure. Fruſtrum 
of a prramid, or cone, is a part cut off, uſu- 
ally by a plane paralicl to the baſe, 

FRY, /. [ froe, Dan.] the young fiſh juſt 

roduced. 

To FRY, v. 4. frizs, Lat. ] to dreſs meat 
in an iron or copper pan over a fire, Neu- 
terly, to melt with excefs of heat, 

FRY, /. | from the verb] a diſh of meat or 
fiſh fried, or deſigned to be fried, 

To FUB, v. a. See To Fos. 

FCB, /. a plump chubby boy. 

FUCA'TED, a. [ fucatus, Lat.] painted, 
diſauiſed under a falſe ſhow, 

FU'/CUS, /. | Lat. ] a paint or waſh uſed by 
women, 

FUDGE, ſ. a mere pretence, excuſe, colour, 
© <ceptior ; a fiction without truth or reality, 

To FU'DDLE, v. a. [of uncertain etymo- 
lopy | to intoxicate with liquors; to make a 

erfon drink, 


FCL, . See FEWEL, 


- 


FUL 


volatility; or the quality of evaporating z 
flying away, nd 
FUGA/'CITY, /,. | fugacitas, Lat.) volati. 
lity; the act and quality of evaporating, f AY 
away, or fading; uncertainty ; inſtability 
FU'GITIVE, a. [fugitivns, Lat.) not ten. 
855. Unſteady, vnſtabie, volatile, or ata : 
away. Flying from danger or duty, War! 
dering; vagabonJ. ; 


FU GITIVE, 7. [fngitiwns Lat, 0 
runs from or deferts' his ſtation or 2 


who runs away from puniſhment, and! 
himſclf in another country, 2 


; FU'/GITIVENESS, /. volatility ; the qua. 
lity of evaporating ; inſtability ; uncertaingy, 

FU'GUE, je or fig] /. [fuga, Lat.] in 
Muſic, a flight, and is when the different 
parts of a compoſition follow each other, ek 
repeating what the firſt had performed, | 

FU'LCIMENT, /. [ fulcimentum, L. 4 
prop; ſupport; that on which a body relts, 

To FULFYL, v. a. to accomplith, anſyer 
or confirm any prophecy, by pertorming aha 
is foretold; to anſwer any purpoſe or deſign; 


to perform exactly; to anſwer or oratify : 
delire by compliance. n 


FU'LGENT, a. [ fulgens, Lat.] ſhining; 
dazzling ; exceſſively bright... 

FU'LGID, a. [fulgidus, Lat.] ſhining; 
glittering. 2 

FU'LGOR, of FU/LGOUR, / Ci 
Lat.] a dazzlirg brightneſs, | 

FULGURA'FION, F. Þ fulzuratio, Lu. 
the flaſhing of Aeg Denke 

FULUGINOUS, a. [ful gingſus, Lit, 
footy ; ſmoky. 
| FULL, a, [fulle, Sax. ] withent any wil 

ſpace; not capable of containing more; 

abounding in any quality whether good t 
bad. Plump or fat, applied to ſize. Sau- 
rated, Strong; not faint, applied to the 
voice, Cymplete, or wanting nothing to fer. 
fect it. Having every part of its jurtace ll 
minated, applied to the moon, | 

FULL, . freedom from defect; the hightt | 
ſtate or degree, The whole, uſed with &, 
The ſtate of being able to contain no mort. 
Applied to the moon, the time in which he 
makes a perfect orb. 

To FULL, v. a. [fullo, Lat.] to clean 
cloth from its oil and greaſe. 

FULL, ad. without abatement ; endl; 
directly. It is placed before adverbs and ade 
jectives to ſtreugthen their ſignification, 
FULL, is much uſed in compolition, 
intimate any thing arrived at its highelt lt 
or utmoſt degree. 1 | 

FU'LLAGE, /. the money paid for ſullivg 
cloth, | ( 
FU'LLER, /. one who eleanſes and dt f 

FULLERS EARTH, , a mae d, 
cloſe texture, extremely ſoft and unctuor : 
the touch, and uſed in the woollen man 5 
ture: when dry, it is of a Fend 
lour, in all degrees from very pals 7 4 


{ ö 


4 
1 ard 2 


KC SS SS Ka. ng 1 


F U M 


enerally ſomething of a green- 


black, and has g fineſt Fullers Earth is dug 


ich caſt in it. The 
in our own iſland. 

FU LLING- MIL 
* cleanſed from "ts gr 
taken from the loom. : 

FULL, ad. 4 empty ſpace, 

e lack; completely. _ 
err MIN AN 5 oy | fulminans, Lat.) 
thondering; making a noiſe like thunder, 

To FULMINATE, v. u. [fulmino, Lat.] 
to thunder; to make a loud noife or explo- 
fan like thunder. Figuratively, to denounce 
threatenings, or iſſue out eccleſiaſtical cenſures, 

FULMINA' TION, / [ fulmination, Fr. |] 
the act of thundcring ; the act of denouncing 

ats or cenfures. : | 

e LMINA CORY, 0. [ fulmineus, Lat.] 
thundering 3 denouncing threats and cenſures. 
FU!LNESS, / the ſtate of being ir capable 
contain more; the Nate of abounding in 
any quali: y; completeneſs; perſection; free- 
dom from defect; repletion; plenty, or a, 
ſtate of affluence; largeneſs or extent, Ap- 
plied to ſound, ſuch as fills the ear, 

FU'LSOME, «. [ ful'e, Sax. | nauſeous, of- 
\enſive,appiied to the objects of ſisht, taſte, 
or ſmell, Tending to obſcenity; diſgrace- 
ful; 0.11045. | 

FU/LSOMELY, ad. nauſeouſly; rankly ; 
obſcenely. 

FULSOMENESS, /. nauſeouſaeſs; ob- 
cenity. 

; To FUMBLE, v. n. [fommelen, Belg.] to 
attempt any thing in aa aukward or clumſy 
manner. 

FU'MBLER, /. one who does a thing 
aukwardlv. 

FU!MBLINGLY, ad. in an aukward 
manner, | 

FUME, ſ. [fumus, Lat.] ſmoke, vapour, 
or any volatile tubſtance ; an exhalation ; any 
thing unſubſtantial ; rage; paſſion; an idle 
conceit; a chimera z a vain imagination, 

To FUME, v. u. [fumo, Lat.] to ſmoke, 
To raiſe or paſs over in vapouis. Figura- 
tively, to be 'n a rage, Actively, to ſmoke, 
or dry in ſmoke, applied to curing of fiſh or 
fleſb. To perfume or ſcent by caſting odours 
to the fire. Uſed with away, to diſperſe in | 
{woke or vapours, 

FUMED, a. { fumidus, Lat] 
porous, 

FUME'ITE, J [Fr.] in Cookery, the 
ſtink of meat, 8 

To FU'MIGATE, v. a. [from fumus, 
Lat.] to ſmoke, ſcent, or perfume b — 

k N , or perfume by va 
pours; to cleanſe from contagion by ſmoking. 

FUMIGA'TION, f. [/fam'gatio, Lat.) 
ſcent raiſed by fare; the act of \moking 
any aff-&ed part in medicated ſumes, 

„Nerv. ad, angrily; in a rage. 

- M1 | ER, or bU*MI CORY, /. A plant ; 
tle and more gropry matey 
HUD, "CNY, a. | fumcax, Fr. 


L. J. a mill wherein cloth 
caſe and oil, when firſt 


to 


ſmoky; va- 
| 


| 


= 


FUR 
| FUN, [a low cant-word] , ſport; fro- 
licktome mirth ; wagoiſh merrtiment. 5 

FUNCTION, bon] ſ. I ſuntſ io, Lat,} 
diſcharge, or performance; an employment, 
office, or trade; a ſingle act of any office; 
power ; faculty; the office of any particular 
part of the body. 

FUND, / Vunda, Lat.] ſtock, or capital; 
that by which any expence is ſapported ; the 
public ſecurity given thoſe who lend money 
to the fare 3; a ſtock or bank of money, 

FU'NDAMENT, /. [ ſundamentum, Lat.] 
that part of the body cn which a perſon fits, 

FUNDAMENTAL, a. [ fendawentalisy 
Lat. | ſer-ing for the foundation; that on 
which the reſt is built; eſſential ; important, 

FUNDAMENTAL, /. a leading eflential, 
or n ceffary propotition, | 
FUNDAMENTALLY, ad. eſſentially z 
originally. 

FUN ERAI., /. [from furns, Lat.] the 
proceſſion . made in carrying a' corpſe to the 
grave; the in'erment or putting a dend per. 
ton into tlic grave; the ceremony uſed at put- 
ting a perſon into the gave. 

_ FU'NERAL, or FUNE'REAL, «a. { ſane. 
reus, Lat, | uſed at the burial of the d-ad x 
ſniting a burial, Derk or diſmal, applied to 
colour. | | 

FUNGO'SITY, / [from fayg:s, Lat.] 
ſpongineſs; porolity. 

FU'NGOUS, a. [from fangs, Lat.] excre- 
ſcent; ſpongy; porous; wanting firmnets, 

FU'NGUS, /. [Lat.] a muſhroom; any 
excreſcence growing on trees, In Surgery, 
in excreſccnce of ficſh growing on che lips 6f 
wounds, 

FU'NNICLE, /. ! faniculus, Lat. ) a ſmall cord. 

FU'NK, J. [a low word] a ſtrokg, rank, 
or offeaſive ſmell; an offeniive or {utfocating 
ſmoke. 

FU'NNEL, /. [in fundilulu m, Lat.] an in- 
verted hollow cose with a pipe faſtened to it, 
:hrough which 1:quors are poured into veſlels 
with narrow moutns; the ſhafts of a chimneyz 
my pipe or paſſage of communication. 


FUR, /. [ foxrrure, Fe. ] ſkin with ſoſt 


- 


hair; the ſoft hir of beaſts; the ſediments 


of Itquors adhering to the veſicls in whien 
they were conteinel, „ 

FUR, ad. [now commonly written e) at 
a diſtance, 

To FUR, v. a. ta line or cover with ſkins 
that have ſoft hair; to cover with ſediments, 
'r wich the parts of a fluid which is become 
chick by evaporation. 

FURA'CIOQUS, [frdſbions] a. { forar; 
Lat.] thievilh, inclined to (teal, 
FURA'CLIY, /. {furacitas, Lit. ] an incli- 
nation or diſpoſition 10 theft. 

"URBELQW, [furoeis] f. [ ſaibalo, Fri} 
in oraament bf rultied or piaite füt k, linen, 
(tuffs, Ke. ſe ved on women's garments, 
To FURBELOW, [fer5el; | V. a. (0 adara 
ith ſtripes or borders ot tur, Ulk, Lact, 


| 
; — - 
Pioduciag fumes, {moke, ot vapouis. | 


Ke. 
ſewed on its plaits. | 


k 4 To 


FUR 


To FURBISH, vv. @. ¶ fou / hir, Fr.] to bur 


»iſh, poliſh, or make any metal bright. | 

FU RBISHER, /.| fonrbiſſeur, Fr.) one who 
poliſhes or burniſhes any metal ſo as to m«ke 
it bright, G 

FURCA'TION, /. | from furca, Lat. | forki 
neſs ; the ſhooting out two ways like the blades 
of a fork. 

FU'RFUR, /. [Lat.] bran, hulk, chaff, dan 
driff; alſo the ſcabies or icurf of the head, 

FURFURA'TEOUS, «. [ farſuraceus, Lat.] 
huſky ; branny. 

FU/RIES, according to poetical fiction, were 
three daughters of Night and Acheron, namely. 

jecto, Megezra, and Tiiphone, who ate de- 
ſcribed with ſnakes inſtead of hair, and eyes like 
lighining, carrying iron chains and whips in one 
Fand, and in the other flaming torches, the lat 
ter to diſcover, and the former to puniſh, the 

uilty. 

FU / RIO US, a. | furioſus, Lat.] mad, or 
deprived of the right uſe of reaſon 3; raging ; 
violently tranſported by paſſion. 

FU'RIOUSLY, ad. madly ; violently ; with 
vehemence and outrage. 


promote, CouNTenAance, OT encourage. 


ing, countenancing, or advancing any under 


contributes to advance the progreſs of an un 
dertaking, 


than what has been ſaid or alleged; be. 


FU'RIOU>NESS, /. fierceneſs of nature; 
violence of attack ; raging. 

To FURL, ». a. [ freſler, Fr.) to draw up 
and bind any ſail cloſe to the yard. 

FU'RLONG, . | farlarg, we a meaſure 
containing 220 yards, or one eighth of a mile. 

FU/'RLOUGH, [r] /. | werlcef, Beig.] 
a permiſſion given dy a ſuperior officer to an 
inferior, or a common ſoldie;, to be abſent for 
a ſtated time. 

FU'RMENTY, /. more properly Favs» 
MENTY ; which ſee. 

FU'RNACE, |. | furrus, Lat.] a place built 
ke an oven, in which coals or wood are burnt : 
ſometimes applied to the veſſel of iron or cop- 

r in which ores, metals, &c. are melted. 

To FU'ANISH, v. a. [ feurnir, Fr.] to 
ſupply with what is wanting; to give for uſe 
to fit up; to adorn; to embelliſh. 

FU RNISHER /[.one who ſupplies or fits out. 

FU'RNITURE, /. | fourniture, Fr] any 
goods, neceffaries, or material, proper to render 
a houſe, place, or thing convenient ; an append- 
ace ; equipage; embelliſhment, or ornament. 

FU'RRIER, /., one who buys or ſells furs. 

FU'RROW, | furr5] /. | furb, Sax | a 
ſma'l trench made by the plough for the recep- 
tion of ſeeds; a narrow channel made in a 
field for conveying water to dry, or for the 
draining watery land ; any long trench or hol- 
low ; the marks or hollows made in the face 
by age; a wrink'e, 

10 FURROW, [| firr)] v. a. to plough 
into long and narrow channzls or hollows ; to 
move by cutting, like a plough-ſhare. 

FU'RRY, a, | from fur | covered with or 
dreſſed in fur; conſiſting of fur; covered with 
the ſediments of any liquor, 

FU'RTHER, a. beyond, or greater than 
this. Sec Fox TH, and FARTHER, 


1 for a mean, low fellow; a ſcour 


FUT 
To FU'RTHER, v. a. ¶ fortbrian, Sax] to 
FU'RTHERANCE, J. the ad of promo. 


taking or defign. 
FU'RTHERER,, ſ. a promoter; one = 


FU'R THER MORE-x ad. moreover ; 


ſides. 


FU'RTIVE, @. [| furtivus, Lat.] fl... 
gotten by ſtealth, 1 


FU'RY, /. | furor, Lat.] loſs of reaſon: 
madneſs ; frenzy. , 
FURZE, / | frs, Sax. ] a plant which grow, 
wild on heaths and uplavd commons, gene. 
rally uſed for fuel, or making hedges. 

FU'RZY, a. overgrown with furze, 


To FUSE, [ fue] v. a. | fuſum, Lat.] to 
melt, or liquety by heat. 


FUSE'E, | fuzef | /. | fuſer, Fr t 
or ſpindle » Us «lf if . of ] Sw 
watch is wound. In a Bomb, a wooden 9 
or tap filled with wildfire, by which the 
whole powder or compoſition in the hell takes 
fire, A track of a buck. A firelock, or 
mall neat muſket, This is more pioperly 
written Fl. 
FU'SIBLE, . 3 a. capable of being 
melted, or liqueſied by fire. 
FUSIBI'LLTY, [| fuzibility] ſ. a capacity 
of b*ing melted, or becoming liquid by fre, 
FU'SIL, { proncunced ſuzes ] I. | ffi, fr. 
See Fus xv. 
FUSILVER, [ fuzileer] ſ. a ſoldier atmei 
with a ſmall muſquet. 
FU'SION, /. | fufio, Lat.] the act of melt 
ing; the ſtate of being melted or turned into 
liquid by heat. 
FUSS, f. [a low country word] buftle; 
racket ; clamourz much ado about nothing, 
FUST, J. [ fufte, Fr | the body, trunk, or 
ſhaft of a column. Alſo a ſtrong ſmell, 2 
that of a mouldy barrel.” 
| FU'STIAN, /. [ furaine, Fr.] a kind of 
cloth made of cotton ſtuff, In Criticiſm, a 
high ſwelling and turgid ſtyle ; bombaſt, 
FU'STIAN, a. made of fuſtian. Applied 
to ſtyle, ridiculouſly tumid, or pompous, 
FU'STIC, 1 a wood uſed for dying. 
FUSTILA RIAN, /. a word uſed by» 


rel. 
FU'STINESS, f. ſtink; the ſcent of 2 
mouldy caſk. 
| Us TX, a. ſtinking; mouldy ; 
like a mouldy caſk. ; : 
FU'TILE, a. { futilis, Lat.] talking mud; 
trifling; worthleſs ; of no weight or infor. 
FUTILITY, /. the fault of talking B 
much; triflingneſs z want of weight; wn 
of ſolidity. 
FU'TTOCKS, , [corrupted from f# 


ſmetling 


books] in Ship-buildingy the lower 2 


_ 


. a numeral, 


G 


timbers that give breadth and bearing to i] 
ſhip, and hold it ber , Lat.] that which 
FUTURE, 4: C puter us, it.] a 2 4 el 
ſhall be; that which has never exiſted, but 6 
TUR, ſ. time to eome; that which 
may happen hereafter, In Grammar, a _ 
by which we expreſs a thing neither preſent 
nor paſt, but one which is to come. 5 
FUTU'/RITY, /. time or events whic | 
may come after . cettaln 1 1 3 
i ena . 
r from the ſound ] to fly 
out with a hiſſing noiſe in ſmall particles, like | 
water from a cock half turned. : 
FU!ZZBALL, ſ. a kind of furgvs, which, 
when touched or preſled, burits and ei 
y. interject. a word uſed to expreſs diſ- 
approbation and loathing. 


| 
| 


| 
{ 
| 
' 


G. 


| 


is the ſeventh letter and fifth conſo- 

5 nant of the Engliſh alphabet. The 
letter G is of the mute kind, and; 

cannot be ſounded without a vowel, It has 
two ſounds, one of which is called hard, be- 
cauſe formed by a hard preſſure of the tongue 
againſt the upper gums : this ſound it always 
retains before a, o, u, I, r; as game, bee Ewe 
wn, gd, pulls olifs, groſs. i he other 
NN is nd 60 l, reſembles the 
ſound of the j, and is commonly found before 
e Or i, as in gem and gibber; though not 
without exception; for in the words ger, 


ſounded like FV, as in the words rough, tough, 
&c. yet not always, as in the words 7 
rough, b:rough, &c. where it has ſcarce any 
ſound at al. Before n, at the end of a word, 
it is not ſounded, but ſerves only to lengthen | 
the vowel which comes before it, according 
to the French, from whence theſe words are 
derived; as condign, maligen, which are pro- 
nounced condin, malin. It is often filent be- 
fore 5 in the middle of words, as in melt, 
which is ſounded mir. This ſeems to have 
been derived to us trom the Saxons, who, as 
Dr. Hickes informs vs, ;ronounced it in the 
beginning, middle, and ending of words, like 


2% as in gate, which ſame ruſtics ill pro 
nounce vate; 


in dag, which we pronounce 
diy. and egi . : a 
$00, and with a daſh over it thus, 7 | 
wn > (33 4,080. 
In 2 it is the character or merk of the | 
tiev.e cleff; and from ite being placed at the 


. or marking the firſt found in Gui- 
G 5 4 the whole ſcale took the name 


which we pronounce ſail. As \gaicty in the manners. 
G was anciently uſed to denote the 1weet ſentiments of the ſoul; the o.h-r, in 


8 A1 


GA'BARDINE, ſ. ¶ gawordina, Ital 2 
coarſe froc k. 6 

To GA'BBLE, v. n. | gabbaren, Belg. | to 
make an zrticulate noife ; to prate loudly with- 
out ſenſe or meaning. 

GA'BBLE, /. an unintelligible noiſe 3 loud 
talk, without ſenſe or meaning. 

GA'BBLER, ſ+ + prater, or talkative perſ1n, 

GA'BEL, ſ. |-gabelle, Fr.] among the French, 
a duty or tax upon falt; any tax. or exc Ie, 

_ GC A'BION, .Fr. ] a wicker baſket filed with 
carth, ſerving as a defence from the enemy's 
fire; uſed in batteries to ſcreen the engineers. 

GA/BLE, I | gawel, Brit. | the ſloping roof 
of a building. Ihe gable end, in Building, is 
the upright triangular end of a houſe from the 
caves tu the top of the roof. 

GAD, g. [Sax. ] a wedge or ingot of ſteel, 

_ To GAD, v. u. | gaduw, Brit.] to ramble 
about without any ſettled purpole, neceilary 
call, or valuable bufkneſs. 

GA'DDER, /. one who rambles about, or 
goes much abroad, without any call or buſineit. 

GA'DDINGLY, A. in a rambling or ro- 
ving wanner. 

G&a4'DFLY, ſ. i ſnppoſel by Skinner to be 
derived from gad, Sax. a goad, and fly, Sax 
a troubleſome, large fſiinging fly; called like- 
wiſe a breeſ:, and gad- hee. 

GAFF, ſ. a harpoon, or large hook. 

GA'FFER, /. | geſere, Sax,] a word of re- 


ſpect formerly, but now made uſe of only as a 


term of familiardty to an old country-fellow. 

GA'FFLES, ſ. | gafelucas, Sax.] artificial 
ſpurs of ſteel or ſilver, put on a cocks lees, in 
the room of his natural ones, when he is to 
fight. 


To GAG, S; n, | gngbel, Belg.] to force 


giddy, gift, give, and many more the reader ſomething into the mou h that may keep he 
will ſee pointed out in order, it retains the Jaws ditended, and Linder a perſon trom ſpeak- 
hard ſound. At the end of words, 24 is often ing. 


GAG, / ſomething put into the mouth, 
which hindegs a perſon from fpeaking. 

GAGE, ſ. gage, Fr.] ſomething given as 
a ſecurity 3 a pledge. | | 

To GAGE, v. a. gage Fr.] to wager; 
to give or place in truſt as part of a wager to 
give as a pledge or ſecurity; to meatuie or 


find the contents of a veſiel. In the laſt tynſe 
more properly written ganges Which ſee. 


To GA'GGLEF, v. . | gagen, Belg. ] to 
mahe a noiſe like a goofe, or like one „ ho is 
gagged, 

GATVETY, g. a cheerful, ſprightly, and joy- 


ous diſpoſition of mind. Pleatures which are 
proper for youth, uſed in the plural. 


Finery, 
or ſplendid dreſs. SYNoN. Jy is in the heart, 
he one conſiſts in 


the agreeable fituation of the mind, 

GAIN, /. | gain, Fr.] profit or advantege 
flowing as a cvnlequence from any underias- 
ing; intereſt, lucre, or mere lucrative and 
Mercenary views. 


To GAIN, v. a. [ gagnery Fr.] to odtain 
pron} 


G AL 


profit or advantage; to receive for a thing 
above what it coſt ; to attain, obtain, or ac- 
quire; to win; to draw over to any intereſt 
or party, Neuterly, to encroach ; to advance 
or come forward by degrees. Figurativeiy, 
vſed with on or upon, to obtain an advantag< 
over; fo get ground, 

GAIN, @. [an old word now out of uſe) 
handy; ready ; dexterous. 

GA'!NFUL, à. that by which a perſon 
may be enriched; profitable; advantageous; 
Jucrative ; productive of money, 

GAINEULLY, ad. in a profitable or ad- 
van'iagcous manner. 

GAVINLESS, 4a. unprofitable; producing 
neither profit nor advantage. 

GA'ITNLY, ad. handily; 
read y in performing. 

To GA'INSAY, v. a, [from gain for 
again, and ſ:y] to contradict, To deny, or 
1pcak aga'nlt a thing. 

GAINSBORGUGH, a town of Lincoln- 
ſu re with a m-rket on Tueſdays, and 2 fairs, 
on Ester Tueſdey, and October 20, for cat- 
tlc, heep, and a'l torrs of ſhop- goods, It is 
ſeated on the river Trent, near the fea, and is 
a large weil-buiit town, with a pretty good 
trade, It is 1484 miles N. by W. of London. 
It has the ti le f an earluom. 

GAINSAYER, / an opponent, 

GA'IRISH, . | gearrian, Sax. ] gaudy; 
ſhowy ; fine, or bright. Exceſlively gay, or 
flizhty, applied to the mind. 

GA'/IR!SHNESS, /. finery, or flaunting 
gandinefſs, applied to dreſs. Flighty or ex- 
travagant joy or gaiety. 

GAIT, /. gat, beg | the manner or air of 
walking. Atta, a way; as, gang your gart.“ 

GALA'NGAL, „ the name of two roots 
brought from the Eaſt-Indies kept in the 
ſhops, a greater and a ſmaller; of which the 
latter is moſt eſteemed. 1: is a great cepha- 
lic, car4iac, and uterine. | 

GALAXY, ſby ſome accented on the firſt 
ſyl!able | /. [Y. Gr.] the wilky way; 
or that part ot the tky which appears with a 
ſtream of light, ſuppoſed by modern aſtrono- 
mers eo he occaſioned by a profuſion of flars. 

GA'L3ANUM, . [| La!.] a fubſtance of a 
middle n:ture between a gum and a reſin, 
being inflammable like the latter, and ſoluble 
in Wter like the former, but will not diſſolve 
in oil, as pure reſins do. —_ 

GALE, /. [geb ling, Teut.] a current of air, 
or a gentle blaſt of wind. | 
 GA'LEAS, or GA'LEASSE, /. [galeaſſe, 
Fr.] a large low-bvilt veſte!, uting boch ſaiis 
and oars, being the largeſt veſſel which is rowed. 

GA'LEATED, a. | 92leatus, Lat, | covered 
with an helmet, or with ſomething reſem- 
bling an helmer. 

GALE'NIC, or GALE'/NICAL, a. a 
warner of ticating diſeaſes founded on the 

rinciples of Galen, Galerical med:cines are 
thote that ae formed by the calicr piepaca- 


dexterous and 


GAL 


tions of herbs, roots, &c. and b 
and multiplying ingredients; 
Chemiſtry draw their intimar 
mote virtues by meaus of fire 
preparations ; as calcination, 
mentations, &c. 

GALL, | gaull] ſ. [geala, 
juice, ſecreted from the blood 
the liver, and lodged in a particula 
called the gall-bladder. "Fong 
thing extremely bitter. Rancour or * 
nity, applied to the temper of the mind 
fore or hurt, occaſioned by fretting 2 
bing off the (kin. 

To GALL, aull] v. a. [role 
hurt or make AL by Abbie! f hn. Je 
Figuratively, to impair, or wear away, T6 
"out 1 - 1 to harraſs; to dif, 
turb. NOV. Touch a gall'd hor : 
and bel Rick ſ or mince), ann 

GALLANT, a. [ galant, Fr,] gay, ſhowy 
or magnificent, applied to dreſs. brive highe 
ſpirited, courageous, applied to the ma 
Amorous, or inclined to courtſhip, $y en 
Exceſs makes love degencrate into jealouſy, | 
and gallantry into libertiniſm, Love is — 8 
rally juſtifiable; gallantry always blameable, / 

GALLA'NT, /. a gay, ſorighthy, airy, ard 
courageous perion; a perſon wha couris 3 
woman in order to make her his wife; per- 
fon who keeps company with a proſtitute, 
or one who ſtrives to debauch a woman, 

GA'LLANTLY, ad. in a gay or ſprightly 
manner, In a ſhowy or ſplendid manner, ap. 
plied to dreſs. In a brave, noble, or cou- 
rageous manner. 

GA'LLANTRY, / [ galenterie, Fr ] ſplen- 
dour; grandeor; finery; bravery; noblcels; 
cour: ſhip ; elegant and refived addreſs to vo- 
men; vitious love; amorouſneſc, 

GALLE/ON, [pronounced gallccn] | 
galion, Fr.] a large ſhip, with four or fvc 
decks, Now applied to thoſe ſhips which the 
Spaniards employ in the commence tney carty 
on between Mexico and Peru. 

GA'/LLERY, / [galerie, Fr.] a little ile 
or walk in a houſe above ſtairs, ſerving as 2 
common paſlage to ſeveral rooms placed in a 
line or row; likewiſe a covered place in 4 
houſe, much longer than broad, uſually placed 
in the wings of a building, ſometimes em- 
belliſhed with pictures, and ſerving to walk 
in; the ſeats in a play- houſe above the boxes; 
In Fortification, - a covered walk or pallage 
made acroſs the ditch of a town beſieged. la 
a Ship, a balcony op the outſide of the ſtan, 
to which there isa paſſage from the great cabin. 
In a church, it is a kind of balluflrade built 
along the ſides or lower end of the church. 

GA/LLEY, /. [plural galkes]-{ Ital. ga 
Fr.] a low-built veſſel going boch with ors 
and fails, having two maſts and two {quzre 
fails, Figuratively, uſcd to imply 3 flae 
extreme miſery, alluding to the condition ® 
the Jaye by whom thels vellcls are 1. 


| Y combinjn 
While thoſe of 
© or more re. 
and elaborate 
digeſtion, fer. 


| 


Belg.] a yellow 
in the glands of 


Git, 


A'LLEY-SLAVE, 0 a perſon con- 
4 to row in the galnes, 

de LIAR D, fe [geil lard, Fr.] 2 gay, 

briſk, ively man; an active ſprightly dance, 

oth theſe ſenſes are now obſolete, 

GA/LLICAN, a. belonging to the French 
*h or nation. Ny 

b Lic ISM. / galliciſme, Fr.] a man- 

ner of expreſſion peculiar to the French lan- 


G 


CEA L. G ASK INs. . a large, open, or 
tronk hoſe; 2 pair of breeches. 
© GALLIMA'TIA, [| gallimaſtia] ſ. CLgali- 
withics, Fr.] a dark, perplexed diſcourſe; 
ſenſe, 

"I \LLIMAU'/FRY, . [ galimafree, Fr.] a 
hoch-poch, haſh, or ragovt of ſeveral ſorts of 
broken meat ; any inconſiſtent epd ridiculous 
wediey. Uſcd by Shakefpear ludicrouſly of a 
woman. 

GA/L,LIOT, ,, a ſmall galley or brigantine, 
| ghily buile, and deſigned for chaſe, 

GCA'LLIP3T, ,. a pot made of clay glaz- 
el, ſometimes painted, commonly uſed to 

ut medicines in. 

GALLO/CHES, /. a fort of leathern clogs, 
that cover good part cf the {hne. 

GALLON, /. | gels, low Lat.] a liquid 
mez{ure containing four quarts, 

GALLO'/ON, V gin, Fr.] a kind of 
cloſe gold, ſilver, or 11K lace, 

To GA'LLOP, v. a. n 
forwards very quick; to move on 
by reaches and leaps. 

GA LLOp, /. the ſwiſteſt natural pace of 
a horſe, performed hy reaches and Jeaps. 

GA'LLOPER, /. a horſe that gallops, or 
moves forward by reaches and leaps;'a perſon 
who rides faſt, or makes a horſe carry him on 
a gallop, 

Yo GA/LLOW, [gel] v. a. | ageIwan, 
Sax |to.terrify; to make afraid, 

GALLOWAY, /. a horſe, not more th ãn 
14 hands high, much uſed in the North, and 
perhaps is ſo called, becauſe coming originally 
from Gallowav, a ſhire of Sco land. 

GALLOWAY, or GA'/LLWAY, is a 
county of Scotland, about 170 miles in length, 
from E. to W. and 1coin breadth, from N. to 
S, It is bounded on the S. and W. by the ſea ; 
on the N. by Carrick and Kyle; and on the 
S. by Nithſdsle. It contains ſeveral rivers, 
and a great number of lakes from half a mile 
to two miles in length, 

GCA'LLOWS, | £41125] ia frame of wood 
mace in divers forms, or a beam laid over 
two ſupporters, on which criminals are hanged. 

GALLS, gaulls| f.commonly called Aleppo 
Salli, area particular kind of vegetable tamours 
or excreſcences like nuts, that grow upon the 
hardeſt ſpecies of oak, and are uſed in dying, 
ce ink, &c. which, although they are as 
rk ſhells, are nothing but the caſes of inſects 

ic bred in them, and which, when orown 

to maturity, knaw their way out which is the 
occalion of thoſe li es we fee i 

ole little holes we ſee in them. 


to move 
orſeback 


GAN 


GAMBA'DE, or GAMB.\/DO, /. fptnral, 
gembadet and gambadoes} | from gamba, Il 
a ſort of leather boot fixed to a ſaddle, inflead 
of (tirrops, to put the legs in. 

GA/MBLER / [a cant-word perhaps from 
game] a perſon who draws in the unwary to 
game, in order to cheat them, | 

To GA'MBOL, v. n. | gambiller, Fr.] to 
dance, ſkip, friſk, tumble, or play ſportive 
tricks, 

GA/MBOL, /. a ſkip, hop, leap, or tumble 
for joy. Fipvratively, a frolic or wild prank. 

GAME, . gamene,$4x. ] ſport of any kind. 
A jeſt, oppoted to ſeriouſneſs or earneſt. To 
make game, o ridicule, A fingle match at 
play. Advantage in play, Field- ſports, ap- 
plied to the chaſe cr falconty. Animals pur. 
ſued in the fiele. Games are uſnally diſtin- 
euiſhed into thoſe of exerciſe and addreſs, and 
thoſe of hazard. To the firſt belong cheſs, 
tennis, biliiards, wreſtling, cricket, &c, and to 
the latter, thoſe performed with cards or dice, 

To GAME, v. n. | gaman, Sax. ] to play at 
any ſport or diverſion; to play extravazantly, 


[or for great ſums of money, 


GA/ME-COCK, ſ. a cock of a peculiar 
ſpecies bred for fightiag. 

CA'/ME-KEEPER, /. a perſon who looks 
after game, 

GA/MESOME, a. frolickſome; merry; gay, 

GA'/MESOMENESS, / ſportiveneſs, wan- 
tonneſs. 

GA MESOMELV, ad. in a pleaſant, merry, 
ſportive, or wanton manner. 

GA!MESTER, ſ. one who is fond of play 
to exceſs, or one who enyapes in play with a 
deſigu to cheat; one who is engaged in play, 
or underſtands a game; a merry frolickfome 
perfon; a preſtirvte, 

GAMING, % the act of gaming; an im- 
moderate love of play. 


GA/MMER, g. a familiar word for an old 
country. women, 

GA'MMON, /. [ gambone, Ital.] the but- 
tock or thigh of an hog; the lower end of a 
fitch of bacon. . 

GA'MUT, /. [ gamma, Lal.] a fcale by 
which we are taught to ſound the muſical 
nates. The invention of this ſcale is owing to 
Guido Aretine ; though it is not ſo properiy 
an invention, as an improvement of the dia- 
gram or ſcale of the Grecians. 

To GANCH, v. «e. to drop from a high 
place upon hooks; a puniſhment practiſed in 
Turkey. | . 

GA'NDER, /. Landra, Sax.] the male of 
the pooſe; one of which it is ſaid will ſerve 
ſi ve geeſe. 

GANG, ,a company or crew going toge- 
ther on ſome exploit, ulcd of a trip's crew, 
or a company of robbers. 

To GANG, v. „ | gangen, Belg.) to go; 
to walk: an old word, ſeldom uſed but in a 
ludierous ſenſe. 


GANGLION, / [varyNieo, Gr. ] in Surgery, 
a hard moveatle turmevur, . 


GA'N- 


GAR G AR 


GA'NGRENE, /. C gangræna, low Lat.] in GA RDENER, /, [ jardinicr, F. 
Surgery, a diſorder o den part of Js [000 care of a BAD Pay ann 
body tending to a mortification, attended with GA'RDENING, /. the 
ſome ſenſation of pain, and ſhare of natural |or taking care of a garden, 
heat, the fleſh it ſeizes turning black, and | GARE, ſ. coarſe wool growing o 
ſpreading itſelf to the adjacent parts. legs of ſheep. 6 02 the 
To GA'NGRENE, v. #. to tend towards | GA'RGARISM, ,. | vx \. Ge 1. tr 
a mortification, quid medicine uſed r ny ab 
GA'NGRENOUS, a. of the na'ure of a4 To GA'RGARIZE, v. 4. to =. 
gangrene. mouth with a liquid medicine, 15 
GA'NGWALY, /.in a ſhip. the ſeveral ways GA'RGET, /. | garan, Sax. ] a diſte 
or paſſages from one part of it to another. which appears in the head, maw, or * 
GA/NTELOPE, orGA'NTLET, /.[ gant-| parts of cattle, : __ 
let is only a corruption of gantelope, from gant, To GA'/RGLE, v. a. | gargoui 
all, and /ooper, Belg. to run] pe 0s pu-| waſh the throat with e mg 7 
niſhment, wherein the offender is ſtripped na- | ſwallowing it. ; "Y 
ked to the waiſt, and obliged to run through] GA'RGLE, F. a liquor with which the 
a lane of ſoldiers, with green ſwitches in their | throat is waſhed, without ſwallowing it 
hands, when each gives him a blow as he paſſes. GA'RGLION, |. in Surgery, an exfud 
GA'NYMEDE, /. a male proſtitute, or one | tion or extravaſition of nervous Juice "= 
kept for ſodomitica! practices: ſuch, it is fabled, a bruiſe, &c, which becomes à hard 
was Ganymede, a beautiful youth, to Jupiter. | moveable tumour. Ina 
GAOL, , | geo!, Brit. ] a place of confhhne- GA'RGOL, / | grrgen, Sax. ] a diſtem 
ment for debiors and crimina's. This word in hogs, ſhewing ict in their hangin 1 
is always pronounced, and often written, jail, heads, having mois eyes, faggering, 2 
and ſometimes goal. toſs of appetite, : 
GA'OL-DELIVERY, [pronounced jaii-| GA'RGRAVE, a village in the Weſt Ri. 
delivery} ſ. a judicial procets, which either by] ding of Yorkſhire, not far from Ripley, with 
puniſhment or parton empties a prion. one fair, on Dec. 11, for pedlars ware. 
GA'OLER, Laiter) 2 (geo er, Fr.] a GA'RLAND, Y [ garlande, Fr.] a ſort of 
Keeper of a priſon, flowers, feathers, and ſometimes precious 
GAP, /. an opening in a broken fence; a| ſtones, worn on the head, in the manner of 
breach, paſlage, avenue, open way, hole, in- crown. It alſo denotes ornaments of fruit, 
terſtice, or interval. flowers, and leaves intermixed, antiently much 
To GAPE, v. n. [ geapan. Sax. ] to open | uſed at the gates of temples, where feaſts and 
the mouth wide; to yawn, F:goratively, to] folemn rejoicings were held; or at any other 
covet, Crave, or deſite carnettly; uſ-d with | place where marks of publie joy or gaiety were 
for, after, and at. To open in holes or | required, as at triumphal arches, tournaments, 
breaches; to bebhold with ignorant wonder, | &c, We have a cuſtom at wakes to dreſs up 
and with the mouth open, may-poles with garlands; and, in London, the 
GA'PER, ſ one „ho opens his mouth; one milk-maids, on May-day, dreſs their milk- 
who ſtares with his mouth open at another | pails with garlands to vilit their cuſtomers. 
perſon or thing through ignorant admiration. | GA/RLIC, or GA'/RLICK, J. in Botasy, 
GAR, in Sax, ſignifies a weapon: thus\the allium. 
Eadgar is a happy weapon; Ethelgar, or ethel,, GA'RMENT, ,. [ guaraiment, old Fr.) 
Sax. noble, and gar, Sax, a weapon, iqmplies any thing which is word to cover the body ; 
a noble weapar, cloaths; dreſs. 
GARB, /. Zerbe, Fr.] dreſs; a habit; GA/YNER, . { grenier, Fr. Ia place where 
the faſhion of a per ſon's cioaths, or dreſs ;|in any fort of grain is kept. 
external appexrarice. To GA'RNEK, v. 4. to ſtore, Figurative 
GA'RBAGE,/| g1rbeor, Span. ]the bowels, ly, to keep as in a ſtorchouſe.“ There, 
or that part of the inteſtines wnich in beaſts{ where I have garnered up my heart,” hat. 
is ſeparated and thrown away; the entrails. | 4 beautifu! metaphor. 
To GA'RBLE, v. a. | garbe/lare, Ital.] to} GA'RNERS STREET, a village in Suſſes, 
ſift; to ſeparste the good from the bad. | with one fair, on Aug. 5, for pedlars ware. 
GA RBLER, , one who picks out the] GA'RNET, /. [ grenatus, low Lat | a gem 
dirt, filth, or foreign mixtures from any com- | of a middle degree of hardneſs between the ſi 


act of cultivating 


modity, 5 phire and com mon cryſtal; the Bohemian it 
— GA'RBOIL, /. | garbcuille, Ft.] tumult; red, with a flight caſt of flame 3 
diſ-rder. |the Syrian red, with a flight caſt of pr'pe 


GARD, / { garde, Fr. ] wardſhip; care; cuſ-] To GA'RNISH, v. 4. goers 2 
tody; the chasge of aperton, Figuratively, an | Cookery, to embelliſh, ſet off, or 5 4 
orphan, or perſon let to the care of another GA'RNISH, /. ornament; embellimene | 
G VRDEN, /. jardin, Fr.] a piece ©! things placed by way of ornament on 
ground incloſed and cultivated wich extraordi- | brim of a diſn; a fre or treat paid by 2 pf 


gary care, plaated with herbs, flowers, or fruits. | ſoner on his ficſt entrance into 3 0 . 


GAR GAT 


GA/RNITURE, furniture; or ſometbingſ picture of St. Geor , 
f F St. ge, ſitting on horſeb 
added 8 L thing to make it appear plealing pers having thrown the dragon upon his — 
wo Nb „ [from german, Ls. ] refera- 5 with a tilting ſpear. The. 
bling pickle made of fiſh, of tt ( 4 ich is blue, was, at the foundation 
GURRET . [garitez Fr.] a room on the| low the kno ai ” — _ 
1 , > e left leg, which {till con- 
higheſt floor of 2 houſe. Andes, having chi 1 
/ . p er g this motto wronght on it, Hong 
. ER, /. one who lives in 12 proſe. The origin of this ak 
: F : ewhat diff. rently related. y 
GARRISON, ſ. { garriſon, Fr. ] ſoldiers] mon accofnt is, that % „ ** 
placed in a fortified town or caſtle to defend} nour of a garter of th in ho- 
it; a fortified place ſtored with ſoldiers, which fh - OY counteſa of Saliſbury, 
To GA/RRISON, v. @. to deſend with| Edward aer NN with king 
ſoldiers; to ſtore a place with ſoldiers for the beſt antiquaries think it —— Ar 25 
f fit. on ge- 
CCC 
a 1 — vg g | 18 
E too much; inability of Kkeep- Praga hs the ſi anal of battle. worn to be dA 
GA/'RRULOUS, 0. [garrulus, Lat.] talk-| ficer ITS belies in £5 SRI { EP | 
ative; prattling ; fond 1 of the G ulineſs it 1s to attend the ſervice 
NN STANG, a town of Lancalhire, |tle and wes, 8 he is allowed a manu- 
A > market on Thurſdays, and three e 4 N ouſe in Windſor- caſtle, and 
on Holy Thurſday for horned cattle, and on 1 f oth from the ſovereigns and knights; 
July 21 and December 3, for horned cattle 8 foregoing article, 
wool, and cloth, It is ſeated on the river ing with a band v. a. to bind up the ſtock- 
Wyre, and is 223 miles N. N. W. of London GARTH f As Harter. 
GA'RTER, . Terk Brit. jartier, Fr.] ſide in the BL oy y little cloſe or back. 
a (tring with which the ſtockings are tied up. It alſo impli 8 ngland; alſo 2 wear, 
A military order of knighthood, the moſt|by a zirdle ics the bulk of the body meaſured 
roble and ancient of any lay order 1 x 0 72 
world, inſtituted by king E ou 4 NT. * IE e Chemicts, is a term made 
order conſiſts of twenty ſix knights compa-| ſpirit i L 8 mont, to ſignify in general a 
nions, generally princes and peers, whereof the 9 8 * coagulation, ſuch as pro- 
king of England 1s ſovereign or chief. They Ne wine. 
are a college or corporation, having a preat|in F p E, (from Gaſcon, a province 
and little ſeal. Their officers are y * 23 ee for boaſting | /. a boaſt, 
chancellor, regiſter, king at arms, and uſher of EG of ſomething im probable. 
the black rod. They have alſo a dean, and To Ar DE, v. u. to brag or boaſt, 
nclre_can00s, petty cage, _— 2 N ASH, v. a. to cut deep, ſo as to cauſe 
twenty-ſix penſioners, or poor knights »The ? 4 as - . 
28 is the head, This office is veſted in mark or * bo de og _ wound ; ih 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, and has ev I. 
ſo. Next to the prelate is Fong oak many To GAIT, v, x. 15.0909 the mouth ny 
which office is veſted in the biſhop of 8. 111 NN 2 1 to expire or force 
bury, and has ever been fo 1 * out breath with difficulty. Figuratively, to 
DS be The es be 15 B hg «Al ir} long for; to be almoſt expiring tor want of; 
always the dean of Windſor, and ax od Ty a vehement deſire, a ſenſe not proper, as na- 
oath, is to enter upon the regiſtry * 1s] ture never expreſſes defire by gaſping, 
takes, the cleBions, e NA os GASP, / the act of opening the mouth 
of the order, with all 6elity, The f h wide for want of breath; the convulſive 
oficer is Garter, and king at arms, bei ourih (truggle for breath in the agonies of death. 
Adding offices united in » deing twol. GA'STRIC, a. | from gp, Gr.] belo 
| one perſon, Gart: : 9X5 NPs nge 
carries the rod and ſceptre at the fe ſt <r] ing to, or fen in, or on the belly. 
2 tbe protector of this order RV x: G 1 HY, /. I yag vp and gant, 
overeign is preſent. H . : r.] in Surgery, applied to lipnify chat 
of new knights, attends by wn the elettion| wound of the belly + complicated with x 
inſtallations b e ſolemnity of theirſ other of the i Oey. 
jultallations, carries the ' Garter to forei G STR 2 4 
princes, &c. He is the princi 7 A O'TOMY, {.\ do and xi 
the college of arms er N 1 *. aft of rus 
All the? oi , of the heralds.|ting the belly ope ' cuts 
” cers, except the prelate, have fee y open. 
ad penſions, The habit of the o *| GATE, /. [geat, Sax.] a large door of 
ſolemn d . x of the order upon|cit caſtl | ge r of a 
obs 5 is the Garter, mantle, ſurcoat 8435 e, palace, &c. a frame of timber on 
2 ollar, great Georpe ard cap; upo: * in ges to ſtop up, or open a paſſage into, in- 
ollar-days they are only obliged tc pou theſcloſed grounds, Figurativel i 
Gente, the collar of LI wear the|or introdution, Jo & . LVenUe, 
eorge; at the middle of er, and the great] GAT TE WAN 
th „% a way or pall. 
e collar hangs thel the gates of incloſed Dov". 4 n 3 
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To GA'!HFR, . a. [g deran, Sax.] tofh GAVO T, /. | gavuzza, Ital.] in Muſie, 
collect or bring many things into one place; to ſſhort, briſk, lively air, compoſed in common 
pick up; to gleanz to crop or pluck a vege- |time, confiſting of two parts or ſtrains, each of 
table trom the tree or plant on which it grows; | which is played over twice, the firſt rain con- 
to ſelect and lake ; to aſſemble; to heap up, [fiſting of 4 or 8 bars, and the laſt of 8, 12, & 
or accumulate; to collect charitable contri- | bars. ; 
butions; to contract, or reduce to a narrower] GAUZE, or GAWZ, /. a kind of thin 
compals, Lo gain, uſed with greugd. To run | tranſparent ſilk or linen. 
cloth into very {mall folds or plaits on a thread] GAM K, ſ. | geac, Sax. ] a cuckow ; a fooli, 
in needlework. To deduce; to collect logi- fellow; uſe in both ſenſes in Scotland. 
cally, or by inference. Neuterly, in Surgery, | GAY, a. | gay, Fr.] briſk, nimble, chearfal 
to generate or breed matter, applied to wounds, [or merry; fine or ſhowy in dreſs, 4 

—. GA'THER, /. cioth drawn together inf GAY'ETY. See GaterTy. 
wrinkles, GAY'LY, ad. merrily; chearfully; fine, 
GA'THERER, /. one who collects; one or ſhowy. 
who gets in a c:op of any vegetable, produce, |} GAY'WOOD, a village in Norfolk, à mite 
or fruit. E. ot King's Lynn, with one fair, kept in the 

GA'THERING, /. the act of collecting. [village itielf, en June 11, for horſes; ang 

GAT ION, a town of Surry, which was | another held at the cuſtom-houſe quay of Lynn, 
formerly very large, but is now reduced to a|on October 6, for cheeſe. 
village, and has neither market vor fair. | To GAZE, v. n. | geſeas. Sax, | to look 2t 
However, it ſends two members to parhament. |a thing with intentneſs or earnefineſs, inclug. 


It Is 0 miles S. of Lengon. ing ſomet mes the idea of novelty in the ob. 
GAUDEF, /. [g:ude, Fr.] an ornament ; a ject, or admiration in the perſon, $M 
trinket ; any thing worn as a fign of joy. GAZE, ſ. a fixed and earneſt look, includ. 
GAU'DFRY, / finery 3 a ſhowy careſs; ing the idea of wonder; the object of aftonih. 
oftentatious luxury of d1efs., ment, admiration, or gazing. 
GAU'DILY, d. in - howy manner. GA'ZER, ſ. one who looks at a thirg vith 


GAU/DINESS, , an appea:ance of fplen- | great earneſtneis and fixec neſs. 
dour without any real value; oftentatious} GAZE'TTE, /. | of gazerra,a Venetian half. 
Mowineſs. penny, the price of the neus- paper publiſhed 
GAU“ D Y, 4 Pfriking the ſight with ſome [at Venice] a paper of news, containing moſtly 
ſpiend'd appe-rance and ſhowy colour, including | foreign articles, and publiſhed by authority. 
generally the ide of f mething of ſmall value. | GAZETTE'ER, ſ. a writer or publiſher 
GAU/DY, /. an appellation given to par ſof news. 
ticular feilivais oblrried by the ſtudents ff GATZING-STOCK, /. an object of pub 
courts and Colleges, which they call g.udy deys. ble notice, contempt, and abhorrence, 
GA'VEL-KIND, /. rom gor gave. GA/ZON, J. [Fr the 0 pronounced like 
Sax.) in Law, a cuftem whereby the lands of a [that in bre] in Fortifcation, pieces of freh 
father are, at his death, equally divided among earth covered with grals, in the form of a 
his ſons, to the exclultiin of the females; or{|wedze, about a ſoot long, and half a foot 
thoſe of a brother are equaily divided among thick, uſed to line parapets, and the traverſa 
Jiforhers, if be dies withour hve, of galleries. 
*To GAUGE, {gujc} 5. . [garge, Fr) to] GEE, i:tcry. a word uſed by waggoaery, it 
d the contents of 2 veel by means of a niea- other d ivers, to make their horſes go faſter, 
ſuritg or gauging rod. Figurative'y, to mea-| GEAR, (che g has the hard ſound] J [yy 
ſure, or proportion the fize of one thing to |rian, Sax. ] accoutrements, habit, furniture 


another. the traces and harneſs of horſes and oxen. | 
GAUGE, g je] /. a meaſure, or fandard| GECK,, |, {geac, Teut. ] a bubble eafily ft 
by which any thing is meatured. noſed on. 


GAU'GER,\ g4jer | /. one who meaſures or To GECK, v. &. to cheat; to trick, 
finds how much js contained in a catk or veſſel. | GE'LABLE, a. | from gela, Lat. | what may 
GAU'GING, (gie , the art of mea- be thickened, or formed into a gelly. _ 
ſuring, or computing how much liquor is, or | GE'LATINE, or GELA'] INOUS, a, [ge- 
may be, contained in a caſk, &c. latus, Lat.] formed into a gelly ; (tiff or Whom. 

GAUNT, 4. | from gew#rian, Sax.] thin or] To GELD, {the g has the hard found} 
meagre, applied to the ſtate or meaſure of the [v. 4. ſpreter and part. paſſ. gelded or gelr] 
Ye | caſtrate, or deprive of the power of benennt, 
GAU'/NTLY, cd. in a fender, thin, or |Figuratively, to diminiſh, leſſen, or . 
meagre manner. any effential part. To cut out or —_ Ie 
GAUNTLET, gelt, Fr.] an iron [brook of any paflage that 15 immodeſt, or Hal 
glove nuicd {or defence, thrown down on thejts object ion. 4 found}. 
ground in challenges. Appropriated by poets | GE'LDING, [the g has the ha A 
to the cehus, or boxing-glove, uſed in the [any animal that is caſtrated, but on 
eircet. an and Oizmpic guns, "OY [cutarly applied to a horſe in that con ln 
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G Lb. 2. gelidui, Lat. extremely cold. 

GELIDIT V, ſ. extreme cold. 

GELLY, ſ. any thick, viſcous, or gluey 
ſubſtance. 1 

GEM, /. [ gemma, 


m__ GEM, v. u. to produce or put forth the 


| . to adorn as with jewels or buds, 

r ELLIPAROUS, a, | gemelli and pa- 
1, Lat.] bearing twins. : 

1 IN ATION, / {from gem no, Lat.) 

a repetition or republication oF A word or ſen- 

tence, in order to increaſe its force, 

GEMINI, T [Lat.] in Aftronomy, the 
Twins, the third conſteJlation or ſgn in the 
Zodiac, containing eighty-nine ſtars, accord- 
ing to the Eritannic catalogue, marked on the 
globes by the hieroglyphic of two kids, be- 
cauſe at this time the ſheep generally bring 
forth their young in pairs. In the place of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphic, the Greeks have ſubſti- 
tuted, without any propriety, the twin- brothers 
Caftor and Pollux. 

GE/MMEOUS, a. [ gemmeus, Lat. ] tend- 
ing to, or having the nature of, gems, 

GENDER, ,. [genus, Lat.] a fort. A ſex. 
In Grammar, a name given to, Or a diſtinction 
of, nouns, according to the different ſexes they 
lignify 3 or the termination of the adjective 
which 1s joined to them. 

To GENDER, v. a. engendrer, Fr.] to 
beget; to produce as a cauſe. Neuterly, to 
copulate ; to breed, 1 

GENEALOGICAL, 4. pertaining to the 
deſcents of families; belonging to the hiftory 
of the ſucceſſors in houſes, 

GENE &A/LOGY, /. Dyer and Agyogy Gr. | 
a ſummary account of the ſeveral deicendants 
in a pedigree or family; a ſeries of ſucceſſion 
of progenitors; a pedigree, SY NON. Pedigree 
is our lineal deſcent! from ſome anceſtor ages 
back pointed out, Genea/zpy is a hiſtory ol 
ſuch ved'gree, We trace our pedigree, We write 
our gene lagy. 

GUNtRABLE, a [from genero, La'.] that 
which may be produced or begotten. 

GUNERAL, a. | generalis, Lat, ] compre- 
hending many ſpecies or individuals, oppoſed 
ty ſpecial, or particular, Not reſtrained in its 
lignification, applied to words. Extenfive, or 
comprehending a great many, but not univer- 
el. Common; uſual. SyxNox, Genrral im- 
plies a great number of particulars ; univerſal, 
every particular, The government of princes 
nas no object in view but the general good. 
The Providence of God is univerſal, 

Nr NERAL, J. the whole; the main, 
witnout infilting on particulars; one who 


— an amy; a particular march or 
eat of the drum. 


GENERALISSIMO, 
a ſupreme commander in 


GENERA'{IT P20 
tn SERA'LITY, . [gorcralith Fr.] the 


Lat.] a jewel, or pre- 


fe | gneraliffime Fr. 
the field. e 


GEN 


bulk, or greater part of any number or body 
of men. 5 

GENERALLY, ad. in ſuch a. manner as 
to include all of the ſame ſpecies without ex- 
ception ; commonly, or frequently, 

GE/NERANT, . | generant, Lat.] the 
power cauſing, producing, or bepettirg, 

To GENERATE, v. a. | genere, Lat.] te 
beget, or propagite ; to cauſe or produce, 

GENERA'TION, /. | generation, Fr.] the 
act of begetting or producing; a family, race, 
or offspring; a ſingle ſucceſſion or gradation in 
the ſcale of deſtent. Figuratively, an age. 

GENERATIVE, a, | gencrerif, Fr.] having 
the power of propavation or producing; prolific. 

GENERA'TOR, /. the power which be- 
gets, cauſes, or produces. 

GENERIC, or GENE/RICAL, a. [gene- 
ricus, Lat, | that which comprehends the genus, 
or diſtinguiſhes one genus, but not one ſpecies, 
from another, 

GENERICALLY, ad. in 4 general 
ner; with regard to the genus, 

GENERO'SITY, /. | genorefites, — 


—— 


man- 


the 


| quality of giving money freely, of overlook- 


ing faults without cenſure, of pardoning crimes 
with good-naturc, and conſidering the diſagree» 
ment of other perſons opinions with chart able 
allowances, 

GE'NEROVS, 4. | generoſus, wy not of 
mean birth; noble of mind ; open of heart ; 
liberal; ſtrong. 

GEN SIS, ſ. [yhecig, Gr.] the firſt book 
of the Old Teſtament, ſo called by the Greeks 
becauſe it contains the hiitory of the genera» 
tion or production of all things. It compre- 
nends the account of the creation, the origin 
of all nations, the hiſtory of the firit patriarchs, 
takes in the ſpace of 2367 years, and was writ- 
ten by Moſes, The Jews are forbidden to 
read the beginning of this book, and that af 
Ezekiel, till they are 30 years old. | 

GENET, ſ. [Fr.] a ſmall-fized, well-prq- 
portioned, and ſwift Spaniſh horſe, 
GENETHLTACAL, a. Ver thααg, G7. J 
in Aſtrology, belonging to, or calculated from, 
a perſon's birth or nativity, | 
GENETHLIYACS, /. the ſcience of ca!cu- 
lating nativittes, ** 

GENEVA, an ancient, large, and populous 
town, capital of a republick ot the ſame name, 
near the confines of France and Swiſſerland. 
It is very ancient, and was well known in the 
time of the Romans. It is well built, rich, 
and ſtrongly fortified. It is divided by the 
river Rhone into two unequal parts, ane 
which aiſo forms an iſle, full of fine houſes. 
In general it is a very agreeable place, and 
there is nothing omitted to render it delights 
ful, The principal riches of the inhabitants 
proceed from their manufactures, of which 
they have a great number; but the moſt con- 
ſiderable are watches, clocks, and gold and 
filver lace, The revenues of the republic 


« 8 general, or including ſeveral 
Ipecies, oppoſed io particulir. The main body, 


ariſe from. the duty of merchaudizes which 


4. 


G EN 


tre carried out of the city, and from a pro- 
digious quinticy of cara which the magi- 
rates buy, and fell to the inhabitants. Ihe 
fovereignty of this republick is lodged in the 
aflembly of the citizens and burghers ; but 
there are feveral bodies of the magiftracy, 
who have each their proper province, and 
whoſe heads are choſen by the people. The 
great council conüſts of 2co perſons, from 
mog whom there are 25 counſellors choſen, 
of which 4 are fyrdics, who are heads of the 
xevublick, and choſen every year. It is 70 
mies N. E. of Lyons, 65 S. of Befarzon, 
4 N E. of Ctamberry, and 135 N. by W. 
ef Turim Lon. 6. 15. E. lat. 46. 13. N. 

GENEVA, / | gencvre, Fr.] a ſpirĩtuous 
I:quor diſtilled from juniper-berries, 

GENIAL, 4. | geri-/is, Lat.] that which 
contributes to propagation. That which che 
riſhes, ſupports lite, or cauſes cheartuine fs. 
IKaiura!, or native, 

GENIALLV, ad. naturally; chearfully, 

GENVCULATED, @. | geniculatus, Lat.) 
in Botany, knotted, or jointed, 

GENIO, , [Lat.] a perfon of a particular 
turn of mind; the turn, difpofition, or caſt of 
the m nd. 

GENITALS, / [not uſed in the ſingular, 
genitalis, Lat.] the parts cantributing to gene- 
ration. 

&E/NITING, ſ. [a corruption of j neten, 
Fr. fignif\ ing Jar e, ſuppoſed to be fo called in 
honour of ſome laoy of that name | an early 
ar ple gathered in June. | 

GE'NITIVE, «. { genitizus, Lat. | in Gram 
mar, one of the fix cates, by which property 
or pofſerion is chiefly implied. | 

GENIUS, /, | Lat} a ſuppoſed protecting 
er ruling power of „ places, or things; a 
per ſun endet with faculties ſuperior to 4no- 
ther; a e on of underfianding; a diipo- 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| handſomely. 


| 


GEN 


mon adminiſtration of affairs. The e 
tinues in his office but two years, The g 
nary revenue of this republick is 200 way 
a-year, and there is a bank which is — 
ſupported by publick duties. It js 70 = wy 
of Milan, 62 8. E. of Turin, 6; 8. w 
Parma, 112 N. W. of Florence, and 2: - 
W. of Rome. Lon. 8. 7. E. lat 44. 2. . 
GEN TE'EL, a. [ gent?/, Fr.] polite ,q my 
gant in behaviour or addreſs ; graceful * * 
gant in mien. 2 


GENTE'ELLY, ad. accordin 


to 
of polite breeding; elegnatly,. 5 


z gracefully 5 


GEN T1ANE'LLA, [ perfoiarc!l ; 
of blue colour. Leh. Malis 
GE'NTILE, fe [pentilis, Lat.] one wi 
worſhips idols, or falſe gods. A perf, hoy 
This ſnſe is obſolete. : ge 
GEN TILE'SSE, /. ro complaiſance ; the 
ceremony and adarcis © folite behaviour; 
civility. 
GE/NTILISM, , [ gentiliſme, Fr. 
ſhip of the heathens ; Flats ET TINO 
GENTILI'TIOUS, | geetilifpicur] a. ger. 
tilitius, Lat. | belonging to, or characteriſti⸗ of, 


a particular nation. Hereditary ; entailed on 


a family. 

GEN TYLITY, ſ. | pentilite, Fr.] good er- 
traction; d'gnity of bir h; the claſs of thoſe 
who are well born. Prov. Gentiliry without 
ability is xvorſe than ploin beggory, 

GE'N1 LE, 4. | gentilis, Lat.] of an ancient 
and good family s pronounced in converſation 
genteel in this ſenſe. Mild; tame; not eaſily 
provoked, applied to the temper. Soothing 
or pacifving. SYNox. Gentle animals are na- 
turally ſo; tame ones are fo, partly by the art 
and induſtry of man. The dog, the ox, and 
the horſe, are gentle animals; the bear, and 


| the lion, are ſometimes tame. 


fition by Which any perſon is by natwe quaii- 
fied or inclined to any particular {ſcience or em- 
plovment ; nature or diſpoſition, 

GENOA, a town of Italy, and capital of a 
tepublick of the ſame name. It is very an- 
cient and large, being about fix mites in cir 
cumference, built like an amphitheatre, and is 
fail of magnificens ſtructures, ſuch as churches 
«nd palaces, and particularly thoſe of the Doge 
and of Doria, whence it has the name of Genoa 
the Proud. It is very populous, and one of the 
moſt trading places in Italy, They reckon 
there are 70.000 inhabitants, of which 20, oo 
families are employed in making velvets, filks, 
and the like. The houſes are well built, and 
are 5 or b Hories high; and here are 57 churches, 
17 convents, and two large hoſpitals. The go- 
ve nment is ariſtocratic, becauſe none but the 


robility can have any ſhare in it: theſe are of 


two ſits, the old and the new, from whence 
there are fo perſons choſen, who make the 
* count i, in which their ſovereigaty reſides. 

efides theſe, there is a ſenate, compoſed of the 
Poe and 13 letators, who have the com- 


GE'NTLE, /. a peiſon of a good family; 
aA gentleman, A kind of worm ſomewhat like 
a maggot, uſed for a bait in fiſhing, 
GE'NTLEF FOLK, /. perſons diftinguiſhed 
by their birth from the vulgar, 
| GE'NTLEMAN, / [ gentillemme, Fr.] 2 
perſon of a noble birth, or deſcelded of a fi- 
mily which has long borne ams. Chamber- 
lain obſerves, that, in ſtridtneſs, a gentleman 
is one whoſe anceſtors have been freemen, and 
have owed obedience to none but the prince j 
on which footing no man can be a gentleman 
but one Who is born ſuch. But among us, ti 
term Gentleman is applicable to all above 1 
yeoman ; ſo that noblemen may be properly 
called gentlemen. Prov. A gentleman Wh 
our living is like a pudding without fuet. 
GE'NTLENESS, /. ſoftneſs; mildne6 
ſweetneſs. . 28 
GENTLEWOMAN, /. a woman A 
or one ſuperior to the vulgar, both in vea 
ipdly- t 


and behaviour. 
GENTLY, ad. ſofuy; lowly 3 K 
GE'NTRY, / [from gentle, uhence * 


| 


þ 
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G E O 
tler contracted to gentry] a rank of perſons be. 


t!k 
0 NUE LE/XION, / [ gennfle; ] 
the act of bending the knee; worthip, or ado- 
ation expreſſed by bending the knee, 
; GE/NUINE, a. | genuwinus, Lat.] pure, or 
without any ſpurious mixture; natural ; 


. J. 
"GE NUINE LY, ad. without adulteration ; 
puter); INENESS, freedom from any 
thing counterteit, or from any adulteration ; 


7 xus. / [Lat.] in Logic, a claſs of 
beings, or one common nature agreeing to, 
and comprehending uader it, many ſpecies, 
or ſeveral other common natures z thus ant- 
mal is a genus, becauſe it agrees to, and com- 
rehends under it, the ſeveral ſpecies of men, 
horſes, whales, lions, &c. Loyicians diſtin- 
guiſh it into ſummum and ſubalternum, In 
Botany, a ſyſtem or aſſemblage of ſeveral 
plants agrecing in ſome bne or more common 
characters, in reſpect to certain parts, whereby 
they are diſtinguiſhed from all other plants. 
GEOCENTRIC, a. | gescentrigue, Fr. ] in 
Aſtronomy, having the fame center with 
the carth. | 
GEODÆ SIA, . D vedαννανtσ. Gr.) that 
part of practical geomix y which teaches to 
mezſure ſurfaces, and to find the contents of 
all plane figures. b 
GEOGRAPHER, jergrafer] ſ. [Y and 
yea Or.] one who can delcrive the earth 
according to the poſition of its ſeveral parts, 
and is (killed in making maps, the uſe of the 
globes, and the ſituation and extent of the 
ſeveral countries.in the world, 
GEOGRA/PHICAL, | jeogr{fikal] a. be- 
Jonging to geography. 2 
GEO'GRAPHY, [ jeegraſy] fe [Yun and 
Yau, Gr. I in a ſtriet ſenſe. the knowledge of 
the circles of the earthly globe, and the ſitua- 
tion of the various countries on its ſurface, In 
a more extenſive ſenſe, it takes in a knowledge 
of the ſeas alſo; ard, in its largeſt ſenſe, a 
knowledge of the various cultoms, habits, and 
governments of nations; the figures, magni- 
tude, motion, and the different ſtrata and pro- 
duct of its ſoil; the various animals of differ- 
ent countriesz their climaies, ſeaſons, heat, 
weather, together with the art of laying their 
500 100. 7 down in maps, charts, &c. 
| „. [ and Xe, Gr. | the 
doctrine or bend 2, the — be 
of the earth. 


GEO'MANCER, /. one who pretends to 
tel] future events | | 


GCEOMAUNTIC, a. belonging to geomancy, 
er formed by a geomancer. 


GLO'METER, . tr Or.] one 
{killed in the vrinet net 5. col qe 


GEO'METRAL, a. [ geometral, Fr. J per- 
taining or relating to geber N 


8 bility and the vulgar. Px OV. Ahe laid down by, or diſpoſed according to the 
7 4 1 „ not buy one pry fare principles of geometry, 
'0, Lat 


GEO 
erer, Gr.] belonging to, preſcribed, 


GEOMETRICALLY, ad. according to 
the rules of geometry, - 

GEOMETRI'/CIAN, ſ. SeeGeoMETER. 

To GEO'METRIZE, v. . [yawperptu,Gr.] 


to perform or act according to the principles 
of geometry. 


GEO'METRY, /. Tine pl, Gr.] the art 
of meaſuring the rr there- 
on: at preſent uſed for the ſcieace of quan- 
tity, extenſion, or magnitude, confidercd in 
themſelves, and without any regard to matters 
It is divided into ſpeculative and practical. 
GEORGE, | Jorje] ſ. ¶ G corgius, Lat. ] the 
figure of St. George on horſeback, worn by the 
knights ot the garter as an enſign of their order. 
GEORGE I. ſuccccded, on the death of 
queen Anne, to the crown of Great Britain, 
Aug. 1, 1714. He was the eldeſt ſon of Er- 
neſtus Auguilus, duke, afterwards elector, of 
Brunſwic-Lunenburg (or Hanover) by pria- 
ceſs Sophia, daughter of Frederic, ele dor 
Palatine, and king of Bohemia, and of Eli- 
zabeth, cldeſt daughter of king James I. He 
was born on May 28, 1660, and ſucceeded 
his father as eleQur of Brunſwic- Lunenburg, 
1698. The regency met, and gave orders 
immediately for his proclamation, On Sept. 
18, he landed with the prince his ſon at 
Greenwich, and on the 20th they made their 
public entry through the city to St, James's, 
attended by above 200 coaches and fix of the 
nobility and gentry, The prince royal was 
declared prince of Wales; the king was 
crowned October 20; a new parliament met 
on March 17, 1715, In July the king gave 
the royal aſſent to an act for preventing tu- 
mults and riotous aſſemblies, common! 
called the riot act, which is ſtill in force. 
This year a rebellion broke out, which was 
headed by the earl of Mar in Scotland, who 
ſet up the Preteuder's ſtandard in September, 
in the Highlands, and cauſed him to be pro- 
claimed in ſeveral places; when the earl of 
Derwentwater and others appeared in arms, 
in the north of England, in October, and 
proclaimed the Pretender in ſeveral places. 
On Nov. 12, they were attacked by the king's 
troops, commanded by the generals Wills 
and Carpenter, in Preſton, where, after a 
ſmart firing from the windows, finding all 
the avenues to the town blocked up by the 
king's troops, on the 13th they deſired fo ca- 
pitulate ; but no other terms being allowed 
them, but ſubmitting to the king's mercy, 
on the 14th, at ſeven in the merning, they 
ſubmitted. On the very day the rebels were 
ſubdued at Preſton, Sunday November 13, 
the duke of Argyle defeated the rebel army 
under the earl of Mar, conſiſtiug of about 8 or 
gooo men, at the Riffmuir, about 4 miles 
from Aberdeen ; and the earl of Mar retreated 
to Perth, after an obſlinate fight, in which” 


GEOME'IRIC, or GEOMETRICAL, 1. 


both ſides claimed the victor ough the 
LI a % carl 


earl of Mar being fruſtrated in his deſign of | lowering the gold-coin; ber ehy gvineas that 
crofling the Forth, ſhewed the king's forces | before went for x1. 1s 64. were ordered for 


had the advantage. 


On December 22, the the future to go for 11, 18. 
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A Quadruple 


Pretender arrived in a Dunkirk privatcer in alliance was figned at London, July 22, be. 


Scotland, where he was preſently met and ſtween the Emperor, Great: Britain 


, France, 


complimented by the earl of Mar, and other fand Holland, On July 31, Sir George Byr 
of his adherents ; but being cloſely purſued ſentirely defeated the Spaniſh fleet in the Me. 


by the king's troops, on Feb. 14, the Pre- 
tender, with the earl of Mar, and ſome 
chiefs, found means to make their eſcape in 
a French ſhip which = there, ſoon after 
which the rebels diſperſed. Some ſubmitted, 
and ſome were taken priſoners. Among 
them was their general Forſter, as alſo the 
earls of Derwentwater, Nithiſdale, Carnwath, 
Wintoun, and other noblemen. Derwent- 
water and Kenmure were beheaded on Tower- 
Hill, Feb. 24, 1715-16; Nithiſdale and Win- 
toun made their eſcape out of the Tower; 
and, after the execution of ſome of the zebels, 
an act of grace paſſed. Robert Walpole, eſq; 
was ſome time before made firſt commiſſioner 
of the treaſury, and chancellor of the exche- 
quer; and about the ſame time, the parlia- 
ment attainted James Butler, duke of Ormond, 
of high treaſon, and confiſcated his eftate. A 
few weeks after the king gave the royal aſ- 
ſent to an act for enlarging the time of con- 
tinuance of parliaments, whereby this and 
future parliaments were continued 7 years, 
unleſs ſooner diſſolved by the crown, inſtead 
of 3 years, as by the triennial act paſſed in 
the reign of king William. The claufe in 
the act of ſettlement, whereby, after it took 
tace, the fovereign was not to go out of the 
ingdom without conſent of parliament, was 
repcaled at the end of the ſeſſion; and his 
majeſt y, having conſtitvted the prince of Wales 
goardian of the realm in his abſence, ſet out for 
his German dominions. July 7, there were fre- 
quent mobs and riots of both parties; and July 
28, a mug houſe kept by one Read, where 
thoſe who were well aſſected io the Hanover 
ſocceſſion affemHled, was attacked by the Ja- 
cobite party, when they proceeded to pulling 
down the houſe, and deſtroying the goods. 
The ſheriffs of London came, and read the 
proclamation ; but this not availing, a party 
of the guards were ordered to march to the 
lace, and as ſoon as they appeared the mob 
Liſperſet but five of the rioters were taken, 
tried, and found guilty, and hanged at the 
end of Saliſbury-court in Fleet - ſtreet. In 
November, 1717, fler the chriſtening of a 
—_ of which the princeſs of Wales was 
rought to bed, his royal highneſs, by ſome 
circumſtance-or other, fell under his majeſty's 
difpleaſure,and was ordered to leave St. James's, 
which he did, and went to reſide at Leiceſter- 
houſe. After this, whenever the king went 
»broad,he committed the adminiftration of the 
r None to lords juſtices; and all in the 
ing's ſervice wete forbid to viſit the prince's 
court at Leiceſter-houſe, Toward the end of | 


this yoar, a proclamation was pablithcd for [diatcly the ſoot - guards began * 


diterranean, the Spaniards havin 

the citadel of Metfina in Sicily, Fries 
agreed to be given ys to the emperor, Wir 
was declared againſt Spain in December {4 
lowing, both by Great-Britain and France 
The 8 met in November 1718 250 
repealed the occaſional conformity and Cc hiſm 
bills, which, toward the end of « & laft reipy 
had been enacted againſt the aten * 7 
received the royal aſſent Feb, 1718-19, "bs 
this ſeſſion alſo were great debates in the 
houſe of lords, about the bill for limiting the 
peerage ; which was favoured by the court 
though it imported ſome reſtraint upen the 
prerogative of the crown. In the next ſeſſon 
this bill paſſed the houſe of lords, but was re. 
jected by the commons, On March 10, his 
majeſly acquainted the parliament, that he 
had ceived intelligence from the French 
king of an invaſion intended from Spain, ig 
favour of the Preterder, The Spaniſh fleet of 
about 50 tranſports, convoyed by four men of 
war, having on board the late duke of Or. 
mond, about 5oco men, and arms for twice 
their number, ſailed from Cadiz; but ws 
entirely diſperſed by a ſtorm which laſted 43 
hours. However, the late earls of Seaforth 
and Mareſchal, and the marquis of Tulliber- 
dine, landed at Kintaitine, in Scotland, with 
about 4co men, moſtly Spaniards, and were 
joined by about 1600 Highlanders; but nz 
jor-general Wightman diſperſed them, the 
Spaniards ſurrendering at difcretion, Set» 
forth, Mareſchal, and Tullibardine, found 
means to get back to Spain. Lord Cobham 
took Vigo, and ſeveral in cuſions were made 
on the Spaniſh coaſt this year, The yer 
1720 was remarkable for the South-Sea 
ſcheme, when the greateſt part of the nation 
turned ſtock jobbers; South - Sea ſtock aroſe 
and fell till it came to above 1000; but it 
fell faſter than it aroſe, and many families 
were ruined by it, while a few got valt 
riches. The directors eſlates were fold for 
the benefit of the ſufferers ; and they were 
incapacitated from fitting in either houſe of 
parliament, or i office or place of 
truſt, for ever. Sir Robert Walpole, who bad 
reſigned, was again made chancellor of the 
ave con and firſt lord of the treaſury 3 
which poſts he held to the end of this regs 
and 15 years after, In April 1720, 2 "= 
ciliation of the royal * wag . 
about, and the prince of Wales attended bis 
majeſty at St. James's, At his return MN = 
attended by a party of the yeowen t 
zuard, as alſo of the horſe,guards ; and imme. 
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on October 9, 1722, when the king acquainted 
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at Leiceſter-houſe. April 15, 
one nt of Wales was delivered of 
William Auguſtus, the late duke of Cumber- 
und. On June 22, 1722, died the great duke 
of Marlborough, whoſe obſequies were per- 


lemnirt 
ed on Aug. 9, with the vtmoſt ſo y 
12 magniicence, A new parliament met 


with a conſpiracy for overturning the 
cable e and ſetting up the 
Pretender, Chrillopher Layer, a counſellor 
of the Temple, was executed at Tyburn, May 
17, 1723, and his head fixed upon Temple- 
bar, for being concerned in it, The parlia- 
ment paſſed bills for infliting pains and pe- 
nalties on biſhop Atterbury, — and Plun- 
ret, on the ſame account; where y the firſt 
was baniſhed, and the two laſt impriſoned for 
life, In 1724, his majeſty eſtabliſhed a pro- 
ſeſſor of modern hiſtory in each of the uni- 
verſities, In 1725, the carl of Macclesfield, 
lord high chancellor, reſigned the ſeals, and 
was fined 30, cool. and committed to the 
Tower till he paid it, He was ſucceedeg by Sir 
Peter King, lord chief juſtice cf the mon 
Pleas, At this time was paſſed an act for 
regulating elections in the city of London, 
The ſame ſeſſion, Henry St, John lord vi- 
count Bolingbroke was reſtored to his eſtates, 
and an act paſſed for that purpoſe ; though he 
was not reſtored to his title, The ſame year, 
1725, the order of the Bath was revived, and 
zy new knights were inſtalled; about which 
time ſeveral of the Scotch Highland clans were 
diſarmed by general Wade, Toward the end 
of this year died, in the caſtle of Athlen, where 
ſhe had lived many years, Sophia Dorothy, 
who was married to his Majeſty 1682, and by 
whom he had iſſue, his late majeſty, born 
Ottober 30, 1683, and Dorothy Sophia, 
queen dowager of Pruſſia, who was born 1687. 
Un September 3, 1725, a treaty was concluded 
between Great Britain, France, and Pruſſia ; 
though the laſt, in eſſect, ſoon deſerted this 
alliance; but the States- General afterwards 
acceded to it, This treaty was deſigned as a 
balance to one which had been concluded be- 
tween the courts of Vienna and Madrid. 
Theſe counter alliances put Europe again in 
a flame, and three Britiſh ſquadrons were fit- 
ted out; one ſeut to the Weſt Indies, another 


- ; 


to the coaſt of Spain, and the third to the 
Baltic, In the be inning of the year 1727, 
the Spaniards laid liege to Gibraltar ; which 
though it was ſuſpended upon preliminary ar- 
ticles for a general pacification being ſigned, 
was hot tat ißed till ſome time after the kin g's 
ceath. The parliament, which met on Janu— 
*'f 17, was prorogued on May 15, On June 
z his majeſty embarked on board the Caro- 
* yacht, and landed the 7th at Vaert, in 
olland, where he lay that night; on the gth 
1 * at Delden, between 11 and 12 at 

eit, ſeemingly in good health. He ſet out 
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on the road, and died at his brother the duke 
of York's palace at Oſnaburg, June 11, 1727, 
in the 68th year of his age, and 13th of his 
reipn, George I, was plain and ſimple iv his 
perſon and addreſs; grave and compoſed in his 
deportment, though eaſy, famihar, and face- 
tious in his hours of relaxation. Before he 
aſcended the throne of Great Britain, he had 
acquired the character of a circumſpect gene- 
ral, a juſt and merciſul prince, «nd a wiſe 
politician, who perfectly under ſtood, and fleas 
dily purſued, his own intereſt, With theſe 
qualities, it cannot be doubted but that he 
came to England extremely well diſpoſed to 
govern his new ſubjects according to the max» 
ims of the Britiſh couſtitution, and the genius 
of the people; and, if ever he ſeemed to de- 
viate from theſe principles, we may take it 
for granted that he was miſled by the venal 
ſuggeſtions of a miniſtry whoſe power and in- 
fluence were founded on corruption. From 
the death of Charles II. to this period, Eng- 
land made a conſiderable figure in every 
branch of literature. Dr. Atterbury and Dr. 
Clarke diſtinguiſhed themſelves in divinity z; 
Mr. Whiſton wrote in defence of arianiſm 3 
John Locke ſhone forth the great reſtorer of 
human reaſon : Cud worth traced the whole la- 
byrinth of metaphyſical argumentation : the 
earl of Shafiſbury raiſed an elegant, though 
feeble ſyſtem of moral philoſophy : Berke!cy, 
afterwards bilhop of Cloyne in Ireland, fur- 
paſſed all his cotemporaries in ſubtlety and 
varicty of me%phyſical arguments, as well as 
in the art of deduction: lord Bolingbroke's 
talents as a metaphyſician have been queſtioned 
ſince his poſthumovs works appeared: great 
progreſs was made in mathematics and aſtro- 
nomy, by Wallis, Halley, and Flamſtead: 
the art of medicine owed ſome valuable im- 
provements to the claflical Dr. Freind, and the 
elegant Dr. Mead. Among the poets of this 
zra we number John Phillips, author of a 
didactic poem called Cyder, a performance 
of real merit; he lived and died in obſcurity :z 
William Congreve, celebrated for his come» 


character and power of humour, as for wit, 
elegance, and regularity : Vanburgh, who 
wrote with more nature and fire, though with 
leſs art and preciſion : Steele, who in his 
comedies ſucceſsfully ingrafted modern cha- 


racters on the ancient drama: Farquhar, who 


drew his pictures from fancy, rather than from 
nature, and whoſe chicf merit conſiſts in the 
agreeable pertneſs aud vivacity of his dia- 
logue: Addiſon, whoſe fame as a poet \ hs 
exceeded his genius, which was cold an 

eneryate; tho' he yielded to none in the cha · 
rater of an eſſayiſt, either for ſtyle or mat- 
ter; Swift, 2 muſe feems to have been 
mere miſanthropy; he was a cynic rather 
than a poet; and his natural dryneſs and 
ſarcaſtic ſeverity would have been * 


next morning about 3 o'clock, was taken in 


had not he qualified them by adopting the 
L1 a extravagaut 


dies, which are not ſo famous for ſtrength of 
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extravagant humour of Lucian and Rabelais: 
Prior, lively, familiar, and amuſing: Rowe, 
ſolemn, florid, and declamatory: Pope, the 
prince of lyric poetry, unrivalled in fatire, 
ethics, and poliſhed verſification : the agree- 
able Parnel : the wild, the witty, and the} 
whimſical Garth z Gay, whoſe fables may vie 
with thoſe of La Fontaine, in native humour, | 
- eaſe, and ſimplicity; aud whoſe genius for 
paſtoral was truly original. Dr. Bentley 
Uood foremoſt in the liſt of critics and 
commentators. Sir Chriſtopher Wren raiſed 
tome noble monuments of architecture. 
The molt remarkable political writers were 
Davenant, Hare, Swift, Steele, Addiſon, 
Bolingbroke, and Treuchard. 

GEORGE II. (then in the forty- fourth 
Fear ot his age) was proclaimed king of Great 
Bri:ain on the 15th of June, 1727, being the 
day after the expreſs arrived with the account 
of the death of his father. All the great of- 
fieers of ſtate continued in their places: Sir 
Robert Walpole kept poſſeſſion of the Trea- 
ſary ; and the ſyſtem of politics eſtabliſhed by 
the late king, underwent no alteration, The 

rliament meeting on the 27th, both houſes 
preſented addreſſes of condolence and congra- 
tulation. The 29th, the commons reſolved 
nnanimouſly to grant to his majeſty the ſame 
civil lift, viz. 7c0,c00l. per annum, as had 
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rope, proved ineffectual. The Spaniards 
continued their depredations with impunity, 

the commerce of Great Britain. The "has 
of Spain, indeed, at this junQure ſeemed 
cold and irdifferent with regard to a Pacifica 

tion with England, It had reneweg 2 = 
underſtanding with France, and now (treo) 

ened its tntercſt by a double alliance of on 
riage with the royal family of Portugal The 
infavta cf this houſe was betrothed to * 
prince of Aſturias; while the Spaniſh 
formerly affianced to the French king, wa 
now matehed with the prince of Brazil elich 
ſon of his Portugneſe majeſly, The parks 
ment meeting according to their prorogatior 

on the 23it of January, 1729, in conſequence 
of petitions dehvered from the merchants of 
London, Liverpool, and Briſtol, complaining 
of the Spaniſh depredations, the commons ad. 
dreſſed his majeſty to uſe his vtmoſt endea- 
vours to check ſuch depredations; in anſer 
to which the king aſſured them that he 
would uſc his beſt endeavours to anſwer the 
deſires of his people. An inquiry was made 
into the ſtate of the public gaols; and it ap- 
pearing that great etuelties had been practiſcd 
in them, particularly on Sir William Rich 

baronet, who was found in the Fleet priſon 
loaded with irons, by order of the warden; 

Thomas Bambridge, the then warden, and 


ſtilt 


infanta, 


been enjoyed by his father. On the 5th of, John Huggins, the late, &c, were commit. 


Auguſt this parliament was diſſolved, and 
a new one ſummoned. On the 12th of 
October the coronation of the king and queen 
was performed at Weſtminſter- Abbey with 
the uſudt folemnity. The 234 of Jan. 1728, 
the new parliament met, when Arthur Onſlow, 
eſq. was choſen ſpeaker ; an honour which he 
enjoyed, by the ſuttrage of every ſueceſſive par- 
Hament, to March 18, 1761, when he religned 
the chair, on account of his age and infirmi- 
ties, and with greater honours than had ever 
been paid to any ef his predeceſſors. Warm 
ciſputes paſfed in the ſame allembiy on the 
increaſe of the national debts; the debates, 
however, terminated in favour of the mini- 
icy. On the 23th of May his majeſty put 
an end to the ſeſſion. The king's uncle Er- 
neſt Auguitus, prince of Brunſwic, duke of 
York and biſhop of Oſnaburs, died on the 
_ third day of Auguſt, and was ſaccecded in the 
biſhopric by the elector of Cologn, according 
to the pictum by which Oſnaburg is alter- 
nately poſſeſſed by the houſe of Brunſwic and 
that eleQtor, In the beginning of December 
his majeſty's eldeſt ſon prince Frederick ar- 
rive4 in England from Hanover, where he 
kad hitherto reſided ; was introduced into the 
privy council, and created prince of Wales. 
Siguior Como, reſident from the duke of Par- 
ma, was ordered to quit the kingdom, be- 
e«uſe his maſter payed to the Pretender the 
t onours dee to the king of Great Britain, 
The conpreſs opened at Soiſſons, for deter- 


ted cloſe priſoners to Newgate, A bill wa 
preparcd for the more cfetual preveating 
bribery and corruption in elections for mem- 
bers of parlament, and it paſſed through the 
houſe without opposition: but thei: attenticn 
was chiefly employed upon the Spaniſh de- 
predations, whick had raiſed a great clamout 
through the whole kingdom, and excited 
very warm difputes in parliament ; for they 
were generally reputed the frui's of negli. 
gence, incapacity, or want of vigour in the 
miniſters, I he commons again addreſſcd the 
king, and received the ſame anſwer as be- 
fore, The 14th of May the king put an 
end to the ſeſſion; and, having appointed the 
-_ regent, went to Germany in order to 
ettle ſome differences between the regency of 
| Hanover and the king of Pruſſia, In the 
month of September, Victor Amadzns, king 
of Sardinia, reſigned his crown to his fon 
Charles Emanuel, prince of Piedmont, The 
father reſerved to himfelf a revenue of one 
hundred thouſ:nd piſtoles per annum, retired 
| the 
to the caſtle of Chamberry, and eſpouſed 
counteſs dowager of St, Sebaſtian, who 
declined the title of queen, but aſſumed 
that of Marchioneſs of Somerive. Though 
the congrets at Soifſoris proved abortive, con 
ferences were begun at Seville betwee? the 
plenipotentiaries of England, France, w_ 
Spain; and a treaty was concluded on the 910 
day of Novem her, not only without the co0- 
currence of the emperor, but even con:rary 
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mining all diſputes amodag the powers of Eu- 
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to bis right, as eſtabliſhed by 1 
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ed | The duke of Parma and Placentia dying In 
alliance. This 3 2 — N this year, the imperial — took 
reat alterations are : Peter II. czar of |poſſeſſion of thoſe duchies ; though by the 
in Europe. In = wa to peter 1. died, treaty of Seville they were guaranticd to Don 
Muſcovy, and 7 age, at Moſcow, [Carlos, ſon to the Ling of Spain, and were 
in the 15th year © A * n ſe-{alſo vequeathed to that prince by the late 
and was We "oY * s elder bro- duke, in cafe the child, of which ke then ſup. 
cond daughter _ * Jaks of Courland, poſed his ducheſs to be pregnant, was ſtilt. 
ther, end un 7 ler bling on the 13th| born, or ſhould die after its birth. Though 
The parliament Melt be this ſtep ſcemed to threaten an immediate war, 
1 pad. BY : uded a peace with his Britannic mazeſty and the States General 
them on bis „ Dong 8 warm iatetpoſed their mediation ſo eſfectually with 
Spain. His ſpeecb, ſes, in which the treaty | he Emperor, that he concluded a treaty with 
debates in both: hott, © ithout ſevere] them, conſenting to withdraw his troops from 
of Seville did not pals . Acorns 38 — ond Fe e condition n 
animadverſion. TRE 9 he prepared for ſ contracting powers concerned in the treaty of 
offended at is wu e l he ſet ol Seville ſhould guranty the Pragmatic Sandton, 
war. Being in Want iy __ in En land, of |or ſucceſſion of the Auſtrian hereditary do- 
foot a negotiation kg IJ 2 * miniſtry who minions to the heirs female of the Emperor, 
400,000!. which 8 ade uſe of to di. in caſe he ſhould die without male zflue. A 
lmegined. that It wore Brie in; and there. | new treaty, confirming this, was afterwards 
turb the repoſe of Great-Brita das ths ſub-ſigned at Vienna, on July 22, between the 
eren bill was brought in, fo prove Emperor and the kinos of Great- Britain and 
f Eagland from lending any money to] Empe 3 . 
eg OY 4 he King's licence Spain; and the States General,after many diſfi- 
„ ied An a law culties, at laſt acceded to it, by which the 
for that purpoſe, and was 2 9 * Odend Eaſt-Indiacompany wis abolithed- In 52 
eee e f th $6 any | conſequence, Sir Charles Wager failed with a 
Eaſt-India trade, the charter of tha : hy 4 2 * Don Carlos was quietly teen 
being then very near expiring. Ke * 9 a — on the ducheſs of Pai er 
rr hſtandi avis : re nant Sir Charles returned to 
mons for that purpoſe ; but notwat Re! he 4 277 Ente ear died Philip duke of 
on RE Tak 3 a — as of rare talents, which, 
arnard, A a | 
were rejected, and the excluſive privilege erf . Ak 
ele we FEE v7 — hes the "af -ute for and againſt a 73% 
of parliament, to the year 1766. Various|when the pits For 8 both Gas 
ter bills paſſed this ſeſfon: the ſalt-tax was ſtanding army was carried on, on both ſides, 
e bell excellent act paſſed for with equal warmth, and ſometimes acrimovy. 
reduced; and rr: gr", nar er 48 now | A bill paſſed both houſes for reviving the ſalt- 
5 n rien. a . The parli- duties. The affair of the Charitable Corpora- 
— * they en Doe to the 14th of tion being brought in, it appeared that ſome 
July following, This year ſeven chiefs of of its managers had been 1 
the Cherokee nation of Indians in America iniquitous proceedings; upon w A 
were brought to England by Sir Alexander] bert Sutton and Sir Archibald Grant were 
Cumin, and introduced to the King, at whoſe | expelled the houſe. On this de 
feet they laid their crown and regalia; 2nd from Belloni, the e wo 2 
by an authentic deed acknowledged them: relative to the Charitable e 1 
ſelves ſubjeQs to his dominion, in the name | burnt by the common 2 a X 12 
of all their compatriots, who had veſted them Exchange. A molt want 85 a 
with full powers for this purpoſe, During covered by lord Gage in the tele © 9 
this year every part of the kingdom was in- | feited eſtate of the late carl of Derwen wy 
felled with robbers, aflafſins, and incendiaries. for which ſerjeant Birch and Dennis Yong UN 
The ſeſſion of parliament opened on verre expelled the houſe. Some words ati 8 
F731 Jan. 21, The Emperor and his mi- in the houfe between Mr. Pelham and Me. 
niſters ſtill continued to exclaim againſt the | Pulteney, a Challenge enſued, when ber en 
treaty of Seville. The addreſs of thanks for out; but a reconciliation was brought a our 
his mojcſt y's {peech gave riſe to ſtrong debates | by the interpoſition of the houſe, The ſeſhon 
In the houſe of commons. About this time | was cloſed the iſt of June. This ſummer his 
a famous periodical paper, entitled the Craf:{-| mzjeſty viſited his German dominions ; the 
man, made appearance, The late lord Bo- | queen. being left as regent. - On the firit orf 
lingbroke aſſided in writing it; but theavowed july his Majeſty with his own hand ſtruck 
Patron was ſaid to be Mr. William Pulteney, {the name of .William Pulteney, eſy. out of the 
who fought a duel in the» Green Park with.|lift of privy counſelors, and ordered him to be 
ord Hervey, on occaſion of a remarkable po- | put ont of ell the commiſſions <{<the. peace. 
titical pamphlet. All law proceedings were The colony of Georgia was platited+ now 
ordered to be ng more in Latin, but in Englith, | by gen. Oglethorpe, The following __—_— 
| 4 "TY 
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able inſtance of ſuicide happened in England | was conferred on Mr. Talbot, together with 
this year. Richard Smith, a book-binder, and |the title pf a baron. The parliament | 
1 priſoner for debt within the liberties of the| was opened on the zyth of January 1944 
king's- bench, perſuaded his wiſe to follow his] In this ſeſſion, which was no less fer 
example, in making away with berſelf, after | diſputes between the miniſtry and o 
they had murdered their little infant. This than any of the preceding, a bill top 
wretched pair were in the month of April found | infamous practice of ſtock- jobbing was carried 
hanging in their bed-chamber at about a yard's | thre ugh both houſes, and paſſed into a law fo 
diſtance from each other; and in a feparate [three years. This bill had (lrongly rovides 
apartment the child lay dead in a cradle. Abou! | againſt that fort of ſtock-jobbing hich was 
this time his majeſty received the inveſtiture of | fallaciouſly carried on under the colour of 
the duchies of Bremen and Verden from the | wagers. On the 16th of April the ſeſſſon 
emperor. On the Continent, Victor Amadzus, ended, ſoon after which the parliament was 
the abdicated king of Sardinia, having, at the diſſolved. About this time lord Stair was des 
inſtigation of his wife, engaged in ſome in- | prived of hisregiment of dragoons for his con. 
trigues in order to reaſcend the throne, his duct in parliament. On the continent, kin 
ſon, the reigning king, ordered his perſon to be Staniſlaus was obliged to ly ſecretly from 
ſcized at Montcalier, and conveyed to Rivoli, | Dantzic, and leave the crown of Poland to 
under a ſtrong eſcort, His wife, the marchj- | Auguſtus eleQor of Saxony, The French 
oneſs de Spigno, was conducted to Ceva, | were very ſucceſsful in Germany. Prince 
This ſe ion of parliament, which open- Eugene commanded the imperial army; and 
7733 eq on Jan. 16, beſides the uſual debates che duke of Berwick, who headed that of 
on the penſion bill, ſtanding army, and the | France, was killed before Philipſburgh, 
Spaniſh depredations, was diitinguiſhed by the | There was a very bloody campaign in lialy, 
famous Exciſe Scheme, which had almoſt pro-| Don Carlos took poſſeſſion of Naples, of 
duced a rebellion among the people, who cla- | which his Catholic Majeſty had declared la 
moured ſo loudly againſt it, through all parts king. Count de Merci, who commanded the 
of the kingdom, that the miniſter thought imperialiſts, was ſlain in the battle of Parma. 
roper to drop the deſigo. The commons veted | Marſhal Broglio, a French general, was rout- 
n as a marriage - do wer for the princeſs | ed and loſt about 2coo men, The great ſuc- 
royal, who was married to the prince of |ceſs of the French was owing chiefly to the 
Orange (who came to England in November) bravery and conduct of the king of Sardinia, 
on the 14th of March in the following year, | England, during theſe travſaCtions, preſerved 
They alſo voted 10, . for the purpoſe of [a neutrality ; and kept up a great naval force 
tranſporting a great number of proteſtantSzltz- | under the command of Sir John Norris, an 
burghers (who had fled their native country on able, though not a ſucceſsful commander, Ne. 
account of a perſecution raiſed againſt them on | gociations were entered into at the Hague for 
the ſcore of their religion) to the infant colony | peace, Confiderable armaments were carry- 
of Georgia. The ſeſſion ended on the 4th of | ing on in England, in order to preſerve its tran- 
June. On the firſt of February this year died | quillity, The Pretender's eldeſt ſon ſeryed with 
Auguſtus II. king of Poland, which gave rife | peculiar marks of diſtinction in the army of 
to a dreadful war in Europe. Three parties Don Caclos, The new parliament was 
were formed on this Ws ov one in favour | opened on Jan. 14. The election of 735 
of Staniſlaus, another for the elector of Sax | the 16 Scotch Peers engroſſed the attention of 
ony, and a third for-a native of Poland, | the public and the parliament for ſome time. 
excluſive of Staniſlaus, who was then in | Great alterations were made in. the mutiny- 
France, and was at laſt proclaimed king of bill; the officers who enliſted men were re- 
Poland. Being his moſt Chriſtian majeſty's | quired to carry every perſon, who entered, be- 
father-in-law, he was greatly aſſiſled by that tore a magiſtrate, in order for ſuch perſon to 
monarch, and arrived by land at Warſaw. | declare his zffcnt or diſſent, His majeſty was 
Immediately the French Liog's troops under addreſſed on the Spaniſh depredations; but the 
the duke of Berwick marched to the Rhine, | {efiion breaking up on May 15, nothing was 
and were very ſucceſsfv], Their arms were done in that matter, Soon after the king vi- 
equally triumphant in Italy, An alliance had | ſited his German dominions, leaving the queen 
been projected between France, Spain, and |regent. The conferences ſtill contirued t 
Bardiniz, in order to raiſe Don Carlos to the | the Hague; where, at laſt, a ſuſpenſion of 
thrones of Naples and Sicily. Duke de |arms was agreed on, during which the nego- 
Villars commanded under the king et Sardinia | ciations for a general peace in Germany and 
in Italy; where their arms made a very rapid | Italy were continued, A q el breaking 
ee againſt the imperisliſts, from whom | out between the courts © Madrid * 
they took many towns, About this time the | Liſbon, the latter applied for aſſiſtance * 
earl of Cheſterfield reſigned his poſt of lord king of Great Britain, who ſent Sit * 
high ſteward; the duke of Bolton and lord | Norris with a powerful ſquadron to Liſbon, 
Cobb: m were deprived of their regiments; and | The parliament met on Jan. 15, and re- 1736 
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againſt conjuration, witchcraft, and 
ith evil ſpirits; and paſſed an act for 
he retail of ſpirituous liquors, 
a, another for the pre- 
vention of ſmuggling, and another for build- 
ing a bridge at Weſtminſter, | 
cloſed on May 20, ſoon after which the king 
aid a viſit to his German dominions. On 
the 27th of April the prince of Wales was 
married to the princeſs of Saxe-Gotha, The 
other remarkable incidents of this year were 
theſe: The king erected a new poſt of ho- 
nour, entitled field- marſhal of the armies of 
Great Britain, A great diſturbance happened 
at Edinburgh, occaſioned by the execution of 
one Wilſon, a ſmuggler. Porteous, captain of 
the city-guard, having commanded the ſol- 
diers to fire among the populace, ſeveral in- 
nocent perſons were killed: Porteous, being 
trie! for his life, was found guilty ; but, be- 
ing reſpited by the queen (then regent), the 
mob forced open the priſon doors, dragged 
forth Porteous, and hung him on a dyer's 
pole, at which outrage her majeſty and the 
adminiſtration were greatly offended. There 
row ſtarted up a new ſtate phenomenon, 
Theodore baron Stein, born near Cologn, in 
Germany, He had landed in Corſica, ſubject 
to the Genocſe, who had treated the Corfi- 
cans with great rigour, The baron, being 
received with open arms by the inſurgents, 
was elected, and crowned their king; upon 
which he headed their troops. Failing after- 
wards in his promiſes of men, money, &c, 
the Corſicans grew weary of him; whereupon 
he left their iſland. He had the air of a 
great man, but his parts were not ſhining, 
his principal talent being a little cunning ; 
bekdes which, he was infolent and cruel. 
By this time all the belligerent powers in 
Italy had agreed to the preliminaries of peace 
concluded between the emperor and France. 
The duke of Lorrain had eſpouſed the em- 
peror's eldeſt daughter, the archducheſs Ma- 
ria Thereſa, and ceded Lorrain to France 
even before he ſucceeded to Tuſcany, Don 
Carlos was crowned king of Sicily; Staniſ- 
laus abdicated the crown of Poland; and Au- 
guſtus was univerſally acknowledged ſove- 
reign of that kingdom. The preliminaries 
were approved and accepted by the diet of the 
empire; the king of Spain ſent orders for | 
his iroops to evacuate Tuſcany 3 and the 
provinces in Italy yielded to the houſe 
of Auſtria. Prince Eugene, who had ma- 
naged the intereſts of the emperor on this 
occaſion, did not live to ſee the happy 
m_ a is _negociation, He died at Vi- 
tering dc bin de BH eee. 
W im the character of an in- 
Viacible hero and conſummate politician, 
1737 "20 begioniop of this year was diſtin. 
ly FF. + rp by a rupture in the royal fami- 
<> ned by The prince of Wales carry- 
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jeſties reſided, to St. 


made in parliament (which was opened 


ceſſion to the throne, 
ever, was carried in the negative, 


chamberlain, commonly called the play-ho 
bill, 


on the bench by lord Hardwicke; and 


55th year of her age. The affair of one 
ſenkins, who was ſaid to have had his 


tion. 


and Spain. 
majeſty was born, 


St. James's, On the 14th of January the 


all parts of the kingdom. Diſputes were e 
many eminent members of the minority 
tired woe of 

their prote 


them. Notwithſtanding the Convention 


with them became inevitable. War was 


chaſed Mrs. Stcphens's receipt for caring 


lng away the princeſs of Wales, then near her 


time, from Hampton-court, where their ma- 
James's, where ſhe 
was that night delivered of the princeſs Au- 
zuſta, now princeſs of Brunſwick, This 
breach was greatly widened by a motion being 


commiſſion Feb. 1) to ſettle 100, cool. per 
annum on the prince of Wales, in the ſame 
manner his majeſty enjoyed it before his ac» 
This motion, how- 
The moſt 
remarkable bills paſſed this ſeſſion were, a 
bill for puniſhing the magiſtrates and city of 
Edinburgh on account of the murder of cap» 
tain Porteous; and another for limiting the 
number of playhouſes, and ſubjefing all dra- 
matic pieces to the inſpection of the lords 


uſe 
In February died lord chancellor Tal. 
bot, univerſally lamented, who was ſucc: ede! 


November 20 died queen Caroline, in the 


1733 
ear cut off by the crew of a Spaniſh guarda 
coſta, and who appeared at the bar of the 
houſe of commons, excited great indignation 
both in that aſſembly and in the whole na» 
Petitions, complaining of the Spaniſh 
depredations, were preſented to the houſe from 
various quarters. An addreſs was preſented to 
his majeſty, who ſoon aſter ſent a ſtrong 
ſquadron to the Mediterranean, The effect 
of this vigorous diſpoſition was, that in Ser- 
tember preliminaries were ſigned for an ac- 
commodation between the courts of England 
On the 24th of May his preſent 
The diſſenſion ſtill ſub- 
ſiſted between the prince of Wales and his 
father, who ordered the lord chamberlain to 
ſignify publicly, that no perſon who viſited 
the prince ſhould be admitted to the court at 


by 


on 


= 


famous CONVENTION treaty was con- 739 4 
cluded between the courts of Great Britain 
and Madrid, which occaſtoned very warm 
debates in both houſes of parliament, and 
againſt which petitions were preſented from 


ar- 


ried ſo high in the houſe of commons, that 


18 


arliament, and 40 peers entered 
againſt the addreſs for thanking 
his majeſty for laying the Convention before 


s a) 


recently concluded, the behaviour of the 
Spaniards was ſo infolent, that a rupture 


ac 


cordingly declared againſt Spain, and admiral 
Vernon ſent in July with a ſquadron of ſhips 
to annoy their commerce and ſettlements in 
America, where in November he took the 
town of Porto Bello, The parliament pur- 


the 
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no means anſwered the expeQation of the le- 
giflature, Mr. Whitcfeld's followers firſt ap- 
peared under the name of methodifts ; and 
the cloſe of this year and the beginning of 
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vas to raiſe this prince to the imperial g. 
7 and furniſh him with ſuch ſuceor;, 


as ſhould enable him to deprive the queen of 


the next were diſtinguiſhed by 1s great a froſt | Hungaty of her hereditary dominions, With 


. as ever was known in England, A 
740 ſtrong armament being ſent againſt the 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies under Lord Cathcart, 
occaſioned the French to lay aſide the neu- 
trality they had before orofelied, and to de- 
clare in favour of the Spaniards, by fending 
a fleet of 12 large ſhips to their aſſiſtance. ' On 
the Sth of May the princeſs May was mar- 
ried by proxy to the prince of Helle Caſſel. 
In June advice was received from admirz! 
Vernon, that he had bombarded Carthagen a 
and taken fort Chigre. On the 20oth of 
Oftober, Charles VI. emperor of Germa- 
ny, the Jait prince of the houſe of Avu- 
ſtria, died at Vienna, and was ſucceeded 
in his here litary dominjons by his eleft 
daughter the archducheſs Maria Thereſa, 
married to the grand Juke of Tuſcany. 
Though ſhe ſucceeoed as queen of Hungary, 
by virtue of the pragmatic ſanction guaran- 
tied by all the powers in Europe, her ſucceſ- 
ſion produced ſuch conteſts as kindled a crue! 
war in the empire, The young king of 
Pruſſia was no ſooner informed of the em- 

eror's death, than he entered Sileſia at the 

cad of twenty thouſand men, ſeized certain 
fiefs to which his family laid claim, aud pub- 
liſhed a manifeſto, declaring that he had no 
intention to contravenc the pragmatic ſanQion, 
The elector of Bavaria refuſed to acknowledge 
the archducheſs as queen of Hungary and Bo- 
hemia. His majeity, in his ſpeech to the 
parliament, declared ſtrongly in this princeſs's 
favour ; and zoo, oool. weie granted to en- 
able him to ſupport her. Debates ran very 
bigh this ſeſſion againſt the miniſter and his 
meaſures, A ſtrong proteſt was entered by 
24 peers, warmly refiefting on Sir Robert 
_ Walpoic's management during the courſe of 

the war; and a variety of mctions were made 
in both houſes, tending to ſhew the neceſſity 
of removing him from his mejeſty's preſence 
and councils, The year 1741 was remarkabl: 
for general Wentworth and admiral Vernon's 
unſucceſsſul expedition againſt Carthagena, 
in which it is computed 20,000 Britiſh tub. 
jects loſt their lives. The affairs on the con- 
tinent were now more than ever embroited. 
The queen of Hungary refuſing to comply 
wich the king of Pruſſia's demand of part of 
Sileſia, that monarch proſecuted his conqueſts 
with great rapidity. France reſolved to ſeize 
this opportunity of cruſhing the hovſe of 
Auſtria, In order to prevent the queen of 
Hur gary from receiving the promiſed ſuc. 
cours from his Britannic majeſty, the poured a 
numerous army into Weſtphalia, which pro- 
duced a neutrality for Hanover ; and the king 
of Great Britain promiſed to vote, at the en- 


this view ſhe ſent two large bodies of t 
into 9 and the elector of Bayari 
ſeeing himſelf at the head of 70,co0 "4b 
declared war againſt her Hungarian majeſty 
and made fo rapid a progreſs, that Vienna £ 
ſelf was threatened. Being Joined by * 
cle dor of Saxony, he took Prague, and a 
crowned king of Bohemia, But by turnin 
aſide to Bohemia, inſtead of marching to vi 
enna, he entirely ruined his affairs, Id the 
new parſiament the minifter was attacked 
with ſuch ſpirit and , violence, that he re. 
ſolved to reſign, He ſtill attended the 
houſe, till the deciſion of the Chippen- 174 
nam el:Qion, which was carried the 2d of 
February againſt him, by one vote only. He 
had been treated wich ſo little ceremony dur. 
ing the courſe of the debate, that he proteſted 
in the lobby he would never enter the houſe 
again : and prince Frederic declaring, that he 
thought ' Sir Robert Walpole fo great a bar 
between his majeſty and his people, that he 
could agree to no terms of reconciliation till 
he ſhould be removed, Sir Robert reſolved 
to retire from power, and give up all his 
places, This he did accoreingly the 11th of 
February, aftcr having been created by his 
mejeſty baron of Houghton, viſcount Wal. 
pole, and earl of Orford, The day after his 
rclignation, the oppoſition had a grand meet- 
ing; the purport of which was, to bring bim 
to juſtice, and to execute their conſtitutional 
points. The heads of the oppoſition all met 
at court, when a reconciliation was made be- 
tween his majeſty and the prince .of Wales, 
Sir Robert Walpole's removal did not alter 
the meaſures; but there were many changes 
in the higher employments. Mr. Sandys was 
appointed chancellor of the exchequer, lord 
Wilmington firſt lord of the treaſury, lord 
Harrington lord prefiden* « lord Carteret ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, the marquis of Tweedale 
ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland, the duke of 
Argyle maſter of the ordnance, and Mr. 
Pultenecy was reftored to the dignity of a 
privy-counſellor. A conſiderable promotion 
vas made of genera! officers, and great 
changes in the inſerjor departments. An la- 
quiry was made into the condoct of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, in the courſe of which it ap- 
>eared that he had been guilty of many mal. 
practices; but before the report of the. 
committee, who ſat for that purpoſe, was 
finiſhed, the parliament was prorogued, and 
thus the inquiry dropped. On the 12th of 
February the elector of Bavaria was choſen 


roopʒ 


«a. 


emperor of Germany. However, dhe ducen 
of Hungary's affairs had taken a Ver} auſpi« 
eious torn, A bloody battle was fought at 


ſping election of an emperor, for the clectot 


Caan, between the king of ee 


of Bavaria, The deſign of the French court 
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the ha influence of his 
advantage. BY, 8 2 5 was concluded 
en dr Auſtria and Pruſſia, whereby S'leha 
” ho up to the latter; to which treaty 
— alſo acceded; and peace was pro- 
claimed at Dreſden the 17th of I r. 
This obliged the French to retire with great 
recipitation and loſs to Plague, which prince 
Charies belicged with 60,000 men; there he- 
ing 26,000 men in that city. * lan lan 4a 
were carried oh between the generals on the 
relpective ſides. During the ſiege of Prague, 
the French made many deſperate ſallies ; but 
being at laſt preſſed by famine, Maillebois 
marched with 42, ooo men to its relief. Count 
de Saxe then made his appearance at the 
bead of a French army. a Prince Charles 
wened the ſiege of Prague into a blockade. 
The Auſtrians finding tnemſclves too weak to 
continue the blockade before Prague, raiſed 
it; upon which the marſhals Belleiſle and 
Broglio marched out of that city, but were af- 
terwards forced to return into it. Maillebois 
proved himſelf an able general during all this 
expedition, At laſt marſhal Belleiſle, with 
great ſkill and judgment, marched his army 
out of Prague, and reached Egra in 12 days, 
without lokng a man (acco -, ing to his own 
account), except by the ſeverity ot the weather. 
la order to make a diverſion in favour of the 
queen of Hungary, 16,000 Britith troops were 
embarked for the Netherlands, under the 
command of the earl of Stair, where they were 
joined by snother body of Hanoverians and 
Heſſians 3 of Auſtiians had alſo bern 
before aſſembled in that country; but all theſe 
troops went into winter- quarters without exe- 
cuting any enterprize. Nov. 17, 1743, prin- 
ceſs Louita, his majeſly's youngeſt daughter, 
was married by proxy to the prince royal 
of Denmark. The Britiſh fleet under Sir 
Chaloger Ogle was no ways fortunate in 
America, Commodore Knowles was ſent out 
with a ſquadron of ſhips to attack La Guirra 
and Porto Cavallo, on the caaſts of the Car- 
racas; but this attempt miſcarried. He af- 
terwards attacked Porto Cavallo, but without 
ſucceſs, A revolution in the miniſtry took 
place this year, and Mr, Pelham was placed 
2t the head of the miniſtry, The queen of 
Hungary now began to triumph over all her 
encmies, The French were driven out of 
Bohemia, Her general, prince Charles, at 
the head of a large army, invaded the domi- 
nions of Bavaria, Her rival, the nominal 
enperor, was obliged to fly before her; aban- 
doned by his allies, and ſtripped of all his 
Cominions, he repaired to Francfort, where 


* he lived in indigence and obſcurity, He 


agrees to continue neuter during the remain- 
der of the war, while the French, who firſt 
woes is allies, ſupported the burthen, In 

e Netherlands, the Engliſh and French 
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ance Charles, in which the former had the ot Dettingen. The order of battle, as direted 


by his Britannic majeſty, was very maſteriy, 
The king advancing to the front of his army, 
gave freſh ſpirits to the ſoldiers. The Bri- 
tiſn troops Fred too ſoon, upon the marching 
up of the enemy; when the French black 
muſquetaires, deraching themſelves from their 
lines, and galloping between the allied foot, 
were all cut to pieces. The firing now be- 
came general; when the preſence of his 
Britannic majclty, who was in the poſts of the 
greateſt danger, and bchaved with the nobleſt 
intrepidity, fixed the fate of the day. Mar- 
hal Noailles ſhewed great bravery in this 
battle. The duke of Cumberland, heing in 
the hotteſt of the engagement, was wounded 
in the calf of the ley, Hereupon marthal 
Noailles, after loſing the flower ot his army, 
ordered a retreat, Ia this battle the Freuch 
loſt 6000 men, and a multitude of offi.ers, 
with ſome trophies; and the Engliſh 2500 
men. In 1744 commodore Anſon returned 
from his expedition round the world. In 
September 1740 he had failed with a ſmall 
ſquadron to the South-Sea, in order to annoy 
the Spaniſh ſetilements of Chili and Peru. 
Two of his large ſhips, baving been ſeparated 
from him in a florm before he weathered 
Cape Horn, had put in at Rio de Jareito, 
on the coaſt of Brazil, from whence they re- 
turned to Europe, A frigate, commanded b 
captain Cheap, was ſhipurecked on a deſolate 
iſland in the South-Sca. Mr. Anſon having 
undergone a dreadful tempeſt, which &if- 
perſed his fleet, arrived at the iſland of Juan 
Fernandez, where he was joined by the Gicu- 
ceiter, a ſhip of the line, a floop, and a pink 
loaded with proviſions. Theſe were the re- 
mains of his fquacron, He made prize of 
ſeveral veſſels; took ang burned the little 
town of Payta; ſet ſail from the coaſt of Mex- 
ico for the Philippine iſles ; and id this paſs 
ſage the Glouceſter was abandoned and ſunk : 
the other veſlels had been deſtroyed, for want _ 
of men to navigate them; ſo that nothing 
now remained but the commodore's own ſhip 
the Centurion, and that but very indifferently 
manned ; for the crews had been horribly 
thinned by ſickneſs. Incredible were the 
bardſhips and miſery. they {uſtained from the 
ſhattered condition of the ſhips, and the ſcor- 
butic diſorder, when they reached the plentiful 
iſland of Tinian, here they were ſupplied 
with the neceſſary refreſhments, Thence they 
proſecuted their voyage to the river of Canton 
in China, where the commodore ordered the 
ſhip to be ſheathed, and found means to pro- 
cme à teiuforcement of ſailors. The chief 
object of his attention was the rich annual 
ſhip that ſiils between Acapulco in Mexico, 
and Maniil., one ol the Philippine iſlands, In 
hape of intercepting her, he ſet fail tiom Can- 


of Manilia, where the actually fell into his 


dies came 10 ay engagement at che village 
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hands, atter a ſhort but vigorous engagement, 
The 


ton, and ſteered his courſe back to the fliaits 
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The prize was called Nueftra Signora de Ca- 
badonga, mounted with 40 guns, manned with [their left, and the town of Fontengy 
600 ſailors, and loaded with treaſure and effects them. This advantageous ſituation d 
to the value of 413,000 pounds ſterling : with [repreſs the ardour of the Engliſh; on the zoth 
this windfall he returned to Canton; from [day of April, the duke of Cumberland march. 
whence he proceeded co the Cape of Good- ed to the attack at two o'clock in the mor. 
hope, and proſecuted his voyage to England, ing. The Britiſh infantry preſſed forward 
where he arrived in ſafety, Mean while |bore down all oppoſition, and, for near 5 
the French went on with vigour in every |hour, were victorious, Marſhal Saxe was x 
arterz they oppoſed prince Charles of |that time ſick of the ſame diſorder of Which 
orrain ; they interrupted his progreſs in his he afterwards died. He viſited all the poſts 
attempts to paſs the Rhine, and gained ſome in a litter; and ſaw, notwithſtanding all 2p. 
ſucceſſes in Italy; but their chief expcRations |pearances, that the day was his own, The 
were placed in a projected invaſion of Eng Engliſh column, without command, by a mere 
land. An invaſion therefore was actually pro- | mechanical courage, had advanced upon the 
jected. Charles, ſon of the old Chevalier St. enemy's lines, which formed an avenue on 
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village of Antoine on the right, a wary il 


before 
id not 


of a Spanith courier, proſecuting his journey 
to Paris, and had an audience of the French 
king, The troops defigned for this expedition 
amounted to 15,000: preparations were made 
for embarking them at Dunkirk, and ſome 
other of the neareſt ports to England, under 
the eye of the young Pretender; and 7000 of 
the number actually went on board. The dukę 
de Roquefeuille, with 20 ſhips of the line, was 
to ſee them landed fafely in England; and 
count Saxe was to command them, when put 
aſhore. The whole project, however, was diſ- 
concerted by the appearance of Sir John Norris, 
with a ſuperior fleet, making up againſt them; 
the French fleet was obliged to put back; a 
very hard gele of wind damaged their tran- 
fports beyond ' redreſs. All hopes of invation 
were now fruſtrated; and, at length, the 
French thought fit openly to declare war. 
But, though fortune ſeemed to favour Eng- 
land on this occaſion, yet, on others, ſhe was 
not equally propitious. The combined fleets 
of France and Spain, for ſome. time, fought 
the Britiſh z#rmament under admirais Mat- 
thews and Leſtock, though with inferior force, 
and came off nearly upon equal terms. Such a 
parity of ſucceſs in England was regarded as a 
1 defeat. Both the Engliſh admirals were 
7H tried by a court martial: Matthews, 
who bad fought the enemy with intrepidity, 
was declared incapable of ſerving tor the fu- 
ture in his majefy's navy; Leſtock, who had 
kept aloof, w+s acquitted with honour, for he 
had entrenched bimſelf within the punctilios 
of diſcipline ; he bately did his duty; a man 
of honour, when his country is at ſtake, 
ſhould do more. The proccedings in the Ne- 
therlands were ſtill more unfivourable, The 
French beſieged and took Fribourg, before 
they went into winter quarters; and early the 
next campaign inveſted the city of Tournay. 
The 2llies were refolved to prevent the loſs of 
this city by a battle. Their army was inferior, 
and they were commanded by the duke of 
Cumberland, Notwithſtanding theſe 

1745 diſadvantages, they marched towards the 
enemy and took poſt In ſight of the French, 
who weie encamped vn an eminence 5 the 


George, * er from Rome in the diſguiſe ſ each ſide to receive them. The French arti]. 


lery began to play upon this forlorn body ; 
and, though they continued a long time ON 
ſhaken, they were obliged to tetreat about 
three o'clock in the afternoon. This was one 
of the moſt bloody battles that had been fougit 
this age; the allies left upon the field nen 
12,000 lain z and the French bought their 
victory with near an equal number, This 
blow, by which Tournay was taken, gave the 
French a manifeſt ſuperiority all the ref of 
the campaign, which they did not forego dur. 
ing the continuance of the war. The em- 
peror Charles VII. who had been raiſed to the 
throne from the dukedom of Bavaria, and for 
whom the war firſt began, was now dead; yet 
this did not in the leaft reſtore tranquillity to- 
Kurope. The grand duke of Tuſcany, huſ. 
band to the queen of Hungary, was declare 
emperor upon his deceaſe : but the war he. 
tween France and the allies ftill continued; 
and the original views and intereſts ſeemed 
now quite forgotten, that had at firſt inſpired 
the contention. The intended French inr- 
ſion had rouzed all the attention of the Eng- 
liſh miniſtry , and nothing but loyalty breath- 
ed throughout the whole kingdom. The ad- 
mirals Rowley and Warren had retrieved the 
honour of the Britiſh flag, and made ſeverll 
rich captures, Louiſburg, in the iſland of 
Cape Breton, in North America, a place of 
great confequence to the Britiſh commerce, 
ſurrendered to general Pepperel, while, a fhort 
time after, two French Eaſt-India ſhips, and 
another from Peru laden with treaſure, ſup- 
pofing the place ftill in poſſeſſion of tie 
French, ſaited into the harbour, and their 
capture added to the Engliſh ſucceſs. It was 
in this period of univerſal ſatisfaction, that 
the ſon of the old Pretender reſolved to make 
an effort at gaining the Britiſh crown- Being 
furniſhed with ſome money, and fill larger 
promiſes from France, he embarked ere 
land on board a ſmall frigate, accompanies df 
the marquis of Tullibardine, Sir Thomas She- 
ridan, and a few other deſperate adventurer. 
For the conqueſt of the whole Britiſh empire, 
he brought with him ſeven officers, and arms 


for z cc men. Fortune, whith” ever Fol 
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1% family, ſeemed no way more favour- 
NN 13 convoy, a ſhip of bo guns, 
, as fo diſabled in an engagement with an 
E li man of war, called the Lion, that it 
3 to Breſt, while be was obliged to con- 
— his courſe to the weſtern parts of Scot- 
and, landing on the coaft of Lochabar, 
1 27 was, in a little time, joined by ſome 
obs of the Highland clans and their vaſſals. 
| means of theſe chiefs, therefore, he ſoon 
<a himſelf at the head of 1500 men; and 
*nvited others to join him by his manifeſtoes, 
which were diſperſed throughout all the High- 
lands. The miniſtry was no ſooner confirmed 
of the truth of his arrival, which, at firſt, they 
could ſcarcely be induced to believe, than Sir 
John Cope was ordered to oppoſe his progreſs, 
In the mean time, the young adventurer 
marched to Perth, where the unneceflary ce- 
remony was performed of proclaiming the 
Chevalier de St. George, : 
Great Britain, The rebel army, deſcending 
from the mountains, ſeemed. to gather as it 


vents - a 
which they entered without oppoſition. Here 


formed, Auguſt 17, in which he promiſed to 
diſſolve the Union, and redreſs the grievances 
of the country, But, though he was maſter 
of the capital, yet the citadel, which goes by 
the name of the Caſtle, a ſtrong fortreſs built 
upon a rock, and commanded by general Gueſt, 
braved all his attempts. In the mean time, 
Sir John Cope, who had purſued them to the 
Highlands, but declined meeting them in their 
deſcent, now reinforced by two regiments of 
dragoons, refolved to march towards Edin- 
burgh, and give them battle. The young ad- 
venturer, unwilling to give him time to re- 
treat, attacked him near Preſtonpans, about 
12 miles. from the capital, and, in a few mi- 
nutes, put him and his troops totally to the 
rout This victory, in which the king loft 
about 500 men, gave the rebels great influ- 
ence; and, had the Pretender taken edvantage 
of the general conſternation, and marched to- 
wards England, the conſequence might have 
been dangerous to the ſafety of the ſtate; but 
he ſpent the time at Edinburgh, ſeeming to 
enjoy the uſeleſs parade of royalty, pleaſed 
at being addreſſed and treated as a king. By 
this time he was joined by the earl of Kil- 
warnock, the lords Elcho, Balmerino, Ogilvy, 
| Pitlligo, and the eldeſt ſon of the lord Lovat. 

Vhile the young Pretender thus trifled away 
the time at Edinburgh, (for all delays in dan- 
berous enterprizes are even worſe than defeats) 
the miniſtry of Great Britain took every poſ- 
1 3 to defeat his intentions. Six 
4s I that had come over to 
= ot the crown, were ſent north- 

en under the command of general Wade; 
94 2 it was then ſaid, theſe could lend no 
7 To as they were, properly ſpeaking, 
Fences of France, and, upon their parole, 


his father, king of 


They advanced towards Edinburgh, 


tod the pageantry of proclamation was per- 
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not to op poſe that power for the ſpace of one 

year. However this be, the duke of Cum- 

berland ſoon after arrived from Flanders, and 
was followed hy another detachment of dra- 

goons and infantry : volunteers 'in different 
parts of the kingdom employed them:elves in 
the exerciſe of arms; and every county ex- 

erted a genernus ſpirit of indignation, bothy 
againſt the ambition, the religion, and the 
aliies, of the young adventurer, In the mean 
time, Charles went forward with vigour, and, 
reſolving to make an irruption into England, 
he entered it by the weſtern border, On the 
6th day of Nov. Carliſle was inveſted, and, in 
leſs than three days, it ſurrendered. Here he 
found a conſiderable quantity of arms, and was 
declared king of Great Britain, Genera! Wade; 
being apprized of his progreſs advanced acroſs 
the country from the oppoſite ſhore 3 but, re- 

ceiving intelligence that the enemy were two 
days march before him, he retired to his for- 
mer ſtation, The young Pretender now re- 
loved to proceed, having received aſſurances 
from France, that a conſiderable body of troops 
would be landed on the ſouthern coat of Bri- 
tain,to make a diverſion in his favour, and 
flattered with the hopes of being joined by a 
large body of Engliſh malecontents, as ſoon as 
he ſheuld make his appearance among them, 
Leaving therefore a ſmall garriſon in Carliſle, 
which he ſhould rather have left defenceleſs, 
he advanced to Penrith, marching on foot in 
an Highland garb, aud continued Jus irruption 
till he came to Mancheter, where he efta- 
bliſhed his head-quarters, He was here joined 
by about 200 Engliſhmen, who were formed 
into a regiment, under the command of colo- 
nel Townicy, From thence he proſecuted his 
rout to Derby, intending to go by the way of 
Cheſter into Wales, where he hoped for a great 
nuzaber of adherents, He was, by this time, 
advanced within 100 miles of the capital, 
which was filled with terror and confuſion. 
The king reſolved to take the field in perſoa. 
The volunteers of the city were incorporated- 
into a regiment, The practitioners of the law 
agreed to take the field, with the judges at 
their head. Even the managers of the theatres 
offered to raiſe a body of their dependents for 
the ſervice of their country. Yet theſe com- 
binations only ſerved as inſtances of the na- 
tional terror; for the trading part of the city, 
and thoſe concerned in the money corporations, 
were - overwhelmed with dejection. They 
could hope for little ſafety in the courage or 
diſcipline of a militia; eſpecially as they 
every hour dreaded an invaſion fiom France, 
and an inſurrection of the Roman catholicks, 
and other friends to the expelled family. This 
therelore was the moment for the advance. 
ment of the adventurer's enterprize. Had he 
ma'ched up to the capital, he would undoubt- 
edly have been joined by ſeveral ſecretly at- 
tached to his cauſe. But be determined once 
more to retreat to Scotland; and thus hie 

ſcheme 
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ſcheme was defeated. In fact, he was but 
nominally the leader of his forces. His gene- 
| rals, the chiefs of Highland clans, were, from 
their education, ignorant; and, from their 
independeney, obſtinate. They each embraced 
peculiar ſyleme, and began to contend with 
each other for the pre- eminence: ſo that after 
violent d\{putes, they reſolved to march back. 
They effected their retreat to Carliſle without 
any loſs ; and from thence croſſed the rivers 
Eden and Solway into Scorland, In this ir- 
ruption, however, they preſerved all the rules 
of war ; they deſiſted, in a great meaſure, from 
rapine ; levied contributions; and, in the uſual 
form, left a garriſon in Carliſle in their retreat; 
which, a {tort time after, to the number of 
| 4©o, ſurrendered to the duke of Cumberland 
priſoners at difcretion, The Pretender, being 
returned to Scotland, proceeded to Glaſgow z 
from which city he exited ſevere contribu- 
tions, Advancing to Stirling, he was joined 
by lord Lewis Gordon, at the head of ſome 
forces which had been aſſembled in his ab- 
ſence. Other clans, to the number of two 
thouſand, came in likewiſe; Spain ſent. him 
ſome ſupplies of money; and, in one or two 
ſkirmiſhes with the royaliſts, his generals 
came off with victory; ſo that his affairs 
once more ſecmed to wear an aſpect of ſuc- 
ceſs. Being joined by lord John Drummond, 
de inveſted the caſtle of Stirling, commanded 
by general Blakeney; but his forces, being 
unuſed to Sees, conſumed much time to no 
purpoſe. Genera! Hawley, who commanded 
a conſiderable body of forces near Edinburgh, 
under:ook to raifc the ſiege. He advanced 


towards the rebel army, and rerczvouſed his: 


whole force at Falkirk, "while the bels lay 
incamped at no great diſtance. Aber two 
days mutually examining each other's ſtrength, 
the rebels, on the ſeventeenth day of Jenua- 
ry, came on in full ſpirits to attzck the 
king's army. The Preterder, who ſtood in 
the front line, gave the ſignal to fire; and 
the firſt volley ſerved to put Hawley's forces 
into confuſion; The horſe retreated with 
precipitation, and fell in upon their own in- 
fautry; the rebels followed their blow; and 
the greateſt part of theroyal army fled with the 
utmoſt precipi at on. They retired in confuſion 
to Edinburgh, leaving the field of battle, with 
part of their tents and artillery, to the rebels. 
This was the end of all their triumphs. But 
a new ſcene of conduct was now going to 
open; for the duke of Cumberland, at that 
time the favourite of the Engliſh army, had 
put himſelf at the head of the troops at Edin- 
burgh, which conſiſted of ahout fourteen 
thouſand men. He refolved therefore to come 
to a battle as ſoon as plible; and marched 
forward, while che yourg adventurer retired 
at his approach. The duke advanced, to 
Aberdeen, where he was joined by the duke 
of Gordon, and ſome other lords, attached to 
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his troops there for ſome time, he ren 
his march ; and, in twelve days, came 
the banks of the deep and ravid river 
Spey. This was a place where the re. 1 
bels might have diſputed his paſſage; 
they ſeemed now totally void of all coun 
and ſubordination, without conduct. 
without expeQation, The duke til] 
ceeded in his purſuit; and, at length 
advice that the enemy had advanced from Ia. 
verneſs to the plain of Culloden, which wa 
about nine miles diſtant, and there intendy 
to give him battle, On this plain the High 
landers were drawn up in order of 
battle, to the number of eight thou- April; 
fand men, in thirteen diviſions, ſupplied dt 
ſome pieces of artill 

pieces of artiilery, The battle 
about one o'clock in the afternoon ; the, 
non of the king's ar my did dreadful execuiy 
among the _— while theirs, being bu 
ſerved, was ineflectual. One of the pry 
errors in all che Pretender's warlike ws 
ſures, was his ſubjecting undiſciplined iu 
to the forms of artful wat, and thus r 
ing their native ferocity, from which alotek 
could hope for ſucceſs, After they had tw 
the Engliſh fire for ſome time, they at ley 
became impatient for cloſer engagement; u 
about five hundred of them attacked they, 
liſh left wing with their accuſtomed fine, 
neſs. The firſt line being diſordered by ti 
onſet, two battalions advanced to ſupp 
it, and galled the enemy by a terrible a 
cloſe diſcharge. At the ſame time the & 
goons under Hawley, and the Argyleſhire t. 
titia, pulling down a park-wall that gun 
the enemy's flank, and which the rebels h 
leſt but feebly defended, fell in among tha 
ſword in hand, with great flaughter. la 
than thirty minutes they were totally rout 
and the field covered with their wounded al 
lain, to the number of above three thoulul 
men, The duke, immediately after the dc 
five aQtion at Culloden, ordered ſix-and- lig 
deſerters to be executed; the conquem 
ſpread terror Sher ver they came; and, aft 
a ſhort time, the whole country round val 
one ſcene of ſlaughter, deſolation, and plu 
der ; juſtice ſeemed forgetten, and vengeai 
aſſumed the name. In the mean time, i 
unhappy fugitive adventurer wandered fron 
mountzin to mountain, a wretched ſpectatt 
of all theſe horrors, the reſult of his if 
guided ambition. He now underwent a ve 
arity of adventures with Charles II. after i 
defeat at Worceſter. He ſometimes found 
fuge in caves and cottages, without attend 
ants, and expoſed to the mercy of peaſant 
who could pity but not ſupport bim. Loe 
times he lay in foreſts, with one cr te 
companions of his diftreſs, continually b 
ſued by the troops of the conqueror, as | 
were thirty thouſand pounds bid for bis he 
Sheridan, an Iriſh adventurer, Was he 


bis family and cauſe, . After having refreſhed 


kept wolt faithfully by bim, ad * 
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kim with courage to ſupport ſuch incredible 


f as obliged to truſt his life to 
. gr pond fifty individuals. One 
-» having walked from morning till night, 
4 by hunger, and worn with fatigue, he 
preſſes 2 enter a houſe, the owner of 
8 well knew was attached to the op- 
2 4 The ſon of your king,” ſaid 
ran, b bit of bread 
4 he entering, « comes to deg 2 it © 
| — cloaths. I know your preſent attachment 
to my adverſaries, but 1 believe you have ſuf- 
kcient honour not to abuſe my confidence, or 
to take the advantage of my misfortunes, 
rike theſe rags that have for ſome time _ 
A my only coverings and keep them. 9 
may, probably, reſtore them to me one day, 
when ſeated on the throne of the kings of 
Great Britain,” His hoſt was touched with 
his diſtreſs, aſſiſted him as far as he was 
.de, and never divulged his ſectet, In this 
manner he wandered among the frightful 
wilds of Glengary, for near fix months, often 
hemmed round by his purſuers, but fill 
fi ding ſome expedient to ſave him from cap- 
tivity and death, At length a privateer of St. 
Malo, hired by his adherents, arrived in Loch- 
nanach, on which he embarked, and arrived 
at France in ſafety. While the prince thus led 
a wandering and ſolitary life, the ſcaffolds and 
the gibbets were bathed with the blood of his 
adherents ; | ſeventeen officers of the rebel 
army were executed at Kennington-common, 
Wis the neighbourhood of London, whoſe con- 
ſtancy in death gained more proſelytes to their 
cauſe than perhaps their victories could have 
done, Nine were executed in the ſame man- 
ner at Carliſle ; ſix at Brumpton; ſeven at 
Penrith; and eleven at York. A few ob- 
tained pardons; and a conſiderable number 
were tranfported to the plantations= The 
earls of Kilmarnock and Cromartie, With the 
lord Balmerino, were tried by their peers, and 
found guilty, Cromartie was pardoned ; 
the other two were beheaded on Tower- 
hill, Kilmarnock, either from conviction, 
or from the hope of a pardon, owned his 
crime, and declared his repentance of it, On 
the other hand, Balmerino, who had, from 
his youth up, been bred to arms, died in a 
more daring manner, When his fellow-ſuf- 
ferer, as commanded, bid. God bleſs king 
Ceorge, Balmerino ſtill held faſt to his pri n- 
ciples, and cried out, God bleſs king James, 
and ſuffered wich the utmoſt intrepidity. Lord 
Lovat, and Mr, Radcliff, the titular earl of 
Derwentwater, ſuffered the ſame fate with 
equal reſolution, The flames of war ſtill 
continued to rage vpon the continent with 
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forward with rapid ſucceſs, having reduced 
almoſt the whole Netherlands to their obe- 
C'2nce, In vain the Dutch negotiated, ſup- 
plicated, and evaded war ; they ſaw them- 
ſelves {tripped of all thoſe ſtrong towns which 
defended their dominions from invaſion ; 


their accuſtomed violence, The French went | 


ad they now lay almoſt defenceleſs, ready | 


to receive terms from their conquerors, The 
people, in ſeveral towns, inflamed almoſt” to - 


tumult and ſedition, compelled their magi- 


ſtrates to declare for the prince of Orange as 


Stadtholder, captain-general, and admiral of 
the United Provinces. T he vigorous conſe- 
quences of this reſolution immediately ap- 
peared ; all commerce with the French was 


prohibited; the Dutch army was augmented ; 


and orders were iſſued to commence hoſtili- 
ties againſt the French by ſea and land. 
ſtill felt all the terrors of wer, or rather ſaw 
foreigners contending with each other for her 


dominions; the French and Spaniards on one - 


hide, the Imperialiſts and the king of Sardinia 
on the other. 
laws to the world, now ſaw the troops of 
Germany and Spain, by turns, enter into her 
territories; and, after various combats, ſhe 
at laſt ſaw the Imperialiſts become maſters; 
The Spariards and French loſt the moſt 
flouriſhing armies, notwithſtanding the ex- 


cellent conduct of the prince of Conti their 


general; and, at laſt, after a bloody victory 
obtained over the Spaniards at St. Lazaro, the 
beautiful city of Genoa, which had ſided with 
Spain, was cbliged to ſubmit to the conquer- 
ors, to ſuffer ſome tndignities impoſed upon 
it, and to pay a moſt ſevere contribution. 
The Genoeſe were, at length, reduced to de- 
ſpair, and were reſolved to make a laſt ef- 
fort for the recovery of their liberty and Inde- 
pendence. The Auſtrians took the cannon 
of the city, in order to tranſport them to 
Provence, where their arms had already pe- 
netrated. The Genoeſe themſelves were ob- 
liged to draw thuſe cannon which they had 
once conſidered as the defence and ornament 
of their citadel, It was on this occafion that 
an Auſtrian officer ſtruck one of the citizens, 
who had been employed in this laborious taſk. 
This blow ſerved to animate the people with 
their fo;mer ſpirit of freedom, They took 
up arms in every quarter of the town, and 
ſurprized ſome battalions of the Auſtrians, 


| ſurrounded others, and cut them in pieces. 


The ſenate, uncertain how to proceed, nei- 
ther encouraged nor ſtopped the citizens, who 
drove the Auſtrians entirely out, and then 
appointed commanders, and guarded the walls 
with the utmoſt regularity, About 6 
this time the Engliſh made an unſuc- 74 

ceſsful expedition into France, in order to 
attack Port Orient, in which they came off 
without any honour. The French gained a 
conſiderable victory at Roucroux, in Flanders, 
over the allies, although it procured them no 
real advantage; and it cout them a greater 


number of lives than thoſe whom they obliged 


to retire, The Dutch, in this general confliQ, 
ſeemed the. greateſt loſers. A victory gained 
over the allies at La Feldt ſerved to reduce 
them to a ſtill greater degree of diſtruſt of their 
generals, than they had hitherto ſhown ; but 
the taking of Bergen-op-Zoom, the ſtrongeſt 
fortification of Dutch Brabant, and which 
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Italy 


Thus Italy, that once gave 
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pvt the French in poſſeſſion of the whole na- [ers tried at the Old —_ and which 
0 


vigation of the Schelde, threw them almoſt fatal to the lord- mayor of London, o 
inte deſpair, But theſe victories in favour of {man, two judges, ſeveral lawyers ; ** 
France were counterbalanced with almoſt |{idzrable number of ſpectators be 2 tg 
equal diſappointments, In Italy, the French ſthe ſeflions, Diſputes firit bega eng 
encral, marſhal Belleiſle's brother, at the [this year between the courts of Eng1 t 
dead of thirty-four thouſand men, atiempied [France reſpecting the limits of Nov * 
to penetrate into Piedmont; but his troops On the zoth of March 1751 5 ; 
were put to the rout, and he himſelf flain. [prince of Wales died of a pleuritic d 
Fhe French king cquipped an unſucceſsful ſin the 45th year of his age, He was — 
armament fot the recovery of Cape Breton ; of every amiable quality which 1 
aud, not difcouraged by this failure, fitted out [the affection of the people; a tende + 
two ſquadrons, one to make a deſcent upon [liging huſband, a fond parent, a — 
the Rritiſh colonics in America, and the other liberal, generous, candid, and h * 
to aſſiſt the operations in the Eaſt- Indies. munificent patron of the arts; * 
„ Theſe, however, were attacked by Au- |friend to merit; well diſpoſed to "gs 
1747 ſon and Werren, and nine of their ſhips |rights of mankind in general * the 
- were taker. Soon after this, commodore|attached to the intereif of Gren ei 
Fox, wich ſix ſhips of war, took abore forty | His royal highneſs left iſſue, 1. 4 — 
French ſhips laden from St, Domingo; and born Auguſt 11, 1737, married uguſtz, 
this loſs was ſoon aſter followed by another | Hereditary Prince of Brunſwick h 
defeat, which the French fleet ſuſtained from [16, 1764. 2. His preſent maieſ} — 
admiral Hawke, in which ſeven ſhips of the May 24, 1738, old fiyle, : *. 
line and ſeveral frigates were taken. This [duke of York, born March : — 
variety of ſucceſs ſerved to make all the died on September 17, 1767, 4. 8 1755 
powers at war heartily deſirous of peace. An Caroline, born in December 1740; 2 
accommodation was therefore ad upon ;}4, 1759. 5, William Henry duke 40 
and the contending powers agreed to come to ceſter, born Nov. 25, 1743 married to the 
3 corgreſs at Aix-la-Chapelle, where the eari}counteſs of Waldegrave, natural day — of 
of Sandwich and Sir Thomas Robinſon af- Sir Edw, Walpole, knt. of the Bath. 6 He 
Fed as plenipotentiaries from the king of |Frederick, duke of Cumberland, born Nor. j 
Great-Britain, This treaty, which takes its|1745; married in Nov. 1771 to the 1 
name from that city, was concluded on the Horton, a daughter of lord Irnham, 7 Lov 
gih gay of October, a lafting inſtance of pie-fAnne, born March 2, 1749; Goes dead 
eipitste counſels and Engliſh humility. In Ss. Frederick William, born May 13, * 
2749 a miſunderſtanding began to break out fand died Dec. 31, 1765. 9. Caroline My 
afreſh between his majeſty and the prince of ftilda, born July 13, 3751, old ſtyle; mar 
Wales, whoſe ſervants, with a few iudepen- tied, Cct. 1, 1766, to Chriſlian VII, kin 
dent country gentlemen, now began tofof Denmark, from whom the was repulinel 
form a new oppoſition in the houſe of com- in 1772. The prince of Orange alſo died in 
mons. When the parliament met, they ob- october, in the 41ſt year of his age, In 
jeched to and diſputed the addreſs, as well a» | May an act paſled for regulating the con- 
cry other mea ſure propoſed by the miniftry. mencement of the year, by which the olt 
The colony of Nova Scotia was now planted ;|ftyle was aboliſhed, aud the new ſtyle et- 
which, however, has neither anſwered the }blithed, This was done by finking eleven” 
expectations of the public or its projectors, days in Sept. 1752, and thereafter beginning 
and which in ſome meaſure proved the origin |the year on the xt of January, The ſer 
of the War that broke out in 1755. A riot f iny relating to lord Trentham and Sir Geo, 
broke out at Oxford, where certain young |Vandeput had been carried on with ipfiaile 
men drank the Pretender's health, for which facrimony, when, at laſt, the ſormer took his 
they were aftcrwards ſeverely puniſhed, There }ſeat in parliament, Mr. Crowle, one of Sir 
were alſo great party-riots at this time, parti- |George's counſel, was forced to aſk pardob on 
cularly at Litchfield-races, where the duke of [his knees, of the houſe of commons; which Mr. 
Bedford was groſely aſſaulted. In 1750 Mr, Murray, brother to lord Elibank, refuſing odo 
Pelbam planned and executed a ſcheme for |he was committed cloſe priſoner to Newpite 
lightening the immenſe load of national debt. [This year miſsBlandy for poiſoning her father, 
This year the attention of the public was [and miſs Jefferies, with one San, for mur 
very much engroſſed by the Weſtminſter elec- [dering her uncle, were executed. In 1753 
tion, in which lord Trentham and Sir Geo, [paſſed the two famous bills for naturabzing 
V-ndeput were competitors. The month of |the Jews, and for preventing clandeſtine mar- 
February was rendered remarkable by two |riages : the former, however, was afterward 
ſhocks of an carihquake that were very ſen- [repealed, This year too was rendered remark- 
Gbly felt in the cities of London and Weſt- [able by the romantic affair of Elizabeth Cit 
winter and their eavirons. The month of |aing, a wench who pretended that on New 
My was diſtinguiſhed by a peſtilential fever| year's day ſhe had been ſcized by two went 
that acole frum a contagion among the priſon- under Bedlam - Wall, who tote oll be — 
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,ooed her and carried her to Enfield-Waſb ; [ 


. month on only a quartern loaf. 


one Mary Squires, a gipſy, 

E pt) poor yy devo er to die, but after- 
_ reprieved, to the great joy of all perſons 
of ſenſe and humanity; and Canning, being 

| tried for perjury, was tranſported for life in 
5 The ſociety for the Encouragement of 
| * Manufactufes, and Commerce, was 
founded about this time, In 1754 the public 


4 ſuſtained a great loſs in the death 
1 elbam, who was ſucceeded as prime- 


ini is brother the duke of Newcaſtle. 
2 * 55, a moſt dreadful earthquake 
Jaid the city of Liſbon in ruins, and about 
10,0co perſons loſt their lives. The ns 
encroachments of the French, who had bui - 
forts on our back ſettlements in America, w 

the diſpoſitions they made for feriding over va 
bodies of veteran troops to ſupport thoſe en- 
eroachments, produced a wonderful ſpirit in 
Eogland, eſpecially after Admiral Boſcawen 
was ordered with eleven ſhips of the line, be- 
ſides a frigate and two regiments, to fail to the 
banks of Newfoundland, where he came up 
wich and took two French men of war, the 
reſt of their fleet eſcaping up the river St. Law- 
rence, by the ſtreights of Belleiſle. No ſooner 
was it known that hoſtilities were begun, 
Wrhan the public of England poured their money 
into the governmeat's loan; and orders were 
Bifued for making general repriſals ia Europe 
a5 well as in America, and that all the French 
ſhips, whether outward or homeward bound, 
ſhould be ſtopped and brought into Britiſh 
orts. Theſe orders wer: ſo effectual, that, 
before the end of the year 1755, above 300 of 
the ticheſt French merchant-ſhips, and above 
ooo of their beſt ſailors, were brought into 
Britiſh ports? This well-timed meaſure had 
ſuch an effect, that the French had neither 
bands to navigate their merchantmen, nor 
to man their ſhips cf war; for about two years 
after near zo, co French ſeamen were found 
d be priſoners in England, In July, general 
Braddock, who had been injudiciouſly fent 
from England 'o attack the French and re- 
duce the forts on the Ohio, was defeated and 
killed by falling into an ambuſcade of the 
French and Indians near Fort du Queſne; but 
major-general Johnſon defeated a body of 
French near Crown Point, of whom he killed 
about 1000, On the 18th of May, 1756, Great- 
Britain declared war ſolemnly againſt France. 
The Engliſh at this time could not be ſaid to 
Wave any firſt miniſter; ſome great men agreed 
in nothing but in oppoſing the meaſures of the 
We-binct, which had been undertaken without 
their conſent, The Engliſh navy in 1755 con- 
Gited of one ſhip of 110 guns, five of 100 
uus each, thirteen of go, eight of 80, five of 
14, twenty-nine cf 70, four of 66, one of 64, 
thirty-three of 60 three of eat WR 
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Sor tour of 44, thirty-byg of 40, and forty- 


wildly affirmed) ſhe had ſub- 
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two of 20; four ſloops of war of 18 guns each, 
two of 16, eleven of 14, thirteen of 12, and 
one of 10, befides a great number of bomb- 
ketches, fireſhips, and tenders ; a force ſuffi- 
cient to oppoſe the vnited maritime ſtrength 
of all the powers of Europe, whilſt that of 
the French, even at the end of this year, and 
including the ſhips then upon the ſtocks, 
amounted to no more than ſix ſhips of 80 
guns, twenty-one of 74, one of 72, four of 70, 
thirty one of 64, wo of 60, ſix of 50, and 
thirty two frigates. In proportion as the 
ſpirits of the public were elevated by thoſe 
invincible armaments, they were ſunk with an 
account that the French had landed 11,000 
men in Minorca, to attack fort St. Philip 
there; that Admiral Byng, who had been ſent 
out with a ſquadron at leaſt equal to that of 
the French, had been baffled if not defeated 
by their Admiral Galiſſioniere; and that at 
laſt Minorca was ſurrendered by general Blake- 
ney. The Engliſh were far more alarmed than 
they ought to have been at thoſe events, The 
loſs of Minorca was more ſhameful than de- 
trimental to the kingdom; but the public out- 
cry was ſuch, that the king gave up Byng ta 

ublic juſtice, and he was ſhot to death at 

ortſmouth for cowardice. It was about this 
time that Mr. Pitt was placed, as ſecretary of 
(tate, at the head of the adminiſtration. He 
had been long known to be a bold ſpeaker, 
and he ſoon proved himſelf to be as ſpirited a 
miniſter. The miſcarriages in the Mediter- 
ranean had no conſequence but the loſs of fort 
St. Philip, which was more than repaired b 
the vaſt ſucceſs of the Engliſh privateers, bot 
in Evrope and America, 
Englithinthe Eaſt Indies, under colonel Clive, 
are almoſt incredible, He defcayed Suraja 
Dowla, nabob of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, 
and placed Jaſſier Ally Cawn in the ancient 
feat of the new nabobs of thoſe provinces, 
Suraja Dowla, who was in the French intereſt, 
was, a few days after his being defeated, taken 


| 


(by the new nabob . Ally Cawn's ſon, 


and put to death, This event laid the foun- 
dation of the preſent amazing extent of riches 
and territory which the Engliſh now poſſeſs 
in the Eaſt-Indies. Mr, Pitt introduced into 
the cabinet a new ſyſtem of operations againſk 
France, than which nothing could be bettes 
calculated to reſtore the ſpirits of his country- 
men, and to alarm their enemies. Far from 
dreading an invaſion, he planned an expedition 
for carryin 8 the arms of England into France 
itſelf, andthe deſcent was to be made at Roche- 
fort, under general Sir John Mordaunt, who 
was to command the land troops, Nothing 
could be more promiſing than the diſpoſitions 
for this expedition. It failed on the 8th of 


| 


September, 1757, and Admiral Hawke brought 
both the ſea and land forces back on the 6th 
of October to St. Helen's, without the gene- 
ay making an attempt to land on the coaſt of 
France, He was tried and acquitted _— 

* the 


The ſveccefles of the | 


temp: was puniſhed with the moſt cruel and) 


in conſequence of which the parliament ved 
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the public murmuring. ſo great an opinion plauded Mr. Pitt's, adminiftration, wal 


had the people of the miniſter, who, to do their glorious fu 
the globe dema 
Admiral Boſc 
Auguſt. 17 58, reduced and demoliſhed 
bourg, in North America, which hag 


him juſtice, did not ſuffer a man or a ſhip be- 
longing to the Engliſh army or navy to lie 
idle. Jan 6, 1757, the French King was 
ſtabbed in his fide, as he was getting ioto his 
cdach, by one Damien, whoſe impious at- 


exquifite tortures. Ihe French having at- 5 
tacked the electorate of Hanover with a moft 
powerful army, merely becauſe his Brit 
maj: refuſed to wink at their encroach 
in America, the "Engliſh parliament, in 
titude, voted large ſupplies of men and money 
in defence of the electoral dominions. The 
duke of Cumberland had been ſent thither to 
command an army of obſervation ; but he had 
been ſo powerfully preſſed by a ſuderior army, 
that he found himſelf obliged to lay down his 
arms; and the French, under the duke of 
Richelieu, took poſſeſſion of that electorate, 
and its capital. At this time a ſcarcity next 
to a famine raged in'England z and the Heſſian 
troops, who, with the Hanoverians, had been 
ſent to defend thegkingdom from an invaſion 
in ended by © the French, remained ftill in 
England. So many difficulties concurring, in 
1758 a treaty of mutual defence was agre-d 
to between his Majeſty and the king of Pruſſia; 


: 


670,000l. to his Pruffian wajeſty ; and aifo 
voted large ſurns, amounting in the whole to 
near two millions a year, for the payment of 
Fo, oo of the troops of Hanover, Heſſe-Caſſel, 
S3xe-Gotha, Wolfeabuttel, and -Beekeburg 

T treaty, which proved afterwards ſo bur- 
th-nſome to Eng land, was intended to unite 
the proteſtaht intereſt in Germany. George 
II. wich the conſent of his Pruſſian majeſty, 
pretending that the French had violated the 


duke of Cumberland at Cloſterſeven, ordere 
his ii anoverian ſubje#s to feſume their arms 
"under. Prince, Berdinard of Brunſwick, a 
Pruifian general, who inftantly drove them 
out of Harover; and the duke of Marlbo 
"Tough, after the Engliſh had repeatedly in- 
ſulted the French coaſts, by deftroving their 
ftores and ſhippirg at St. Maloes and Cher- 
bourg, marched into Germany, and joined 
prince Ferdinand with 12, 000 Britiſh troops, 
which were afterwards encreaſed to 25,000. 
A ſharp war enſued, The Engliſh every where 
performed wontlers, and, according to the ac- 
counts publithed in the London Gazette, they 
were every where victorious; but nothing de- 
ciſire followed, and the enemy opened every 
campaign with advantage, Even the battle 
of Minden, the moft glorious, perhaps, i the 
Engliſh annals, in which about 7000 Engliſh 
detcated $0,000 of the French regular troops 
in tar battle, contributed nothing to the ch. 


convention concluded between them and wr a briſk cannonade, which laſted till the 


cluſion of the war, or towards weakening the 
The Engliſh bore the 


French in Germany. 


ſhips. of the line. 
Queſne, in the ſame quarter, fell alſg 
hands of the Engliſh; acquiſitions 
overbalanced a oc which th 
ceived at Ticon 

zoo of the Engliſh guards at St. 
were returning under general "Bligh from the 
coaſt of France. I he Engliſh affaits in the at 
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Nes in every other 
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d to the French by. the rreaty of me 

Chapelle, and was become the feoures of. 

Britiſh trade, and took five or fix ad 
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Indies this year proved equally fortunaje, The 
lords of the Admiralty received letters from 
thente, with an account, that admiral Pocock 
engaged the French fleet near Fort St. Dad 
on che 29th of March, in which engagement 
a French man of war, called the Bien Aims, 
of 74 guns, was ſo much damaged, that they 
run her on ſhore; the French had 600 me 
killed and wounded on this vccafion, and the 
Engliſh only 29 Killed and, 89 weunded: 
that, on the third of Auguff following, he en 
gaged the French fleet a ſecond time, nen 
Pondicherry; when, after a briſk firing of 
ten minutes, the French bore away with al 
the fail they could make, and got ſafe into the 
road of Pondicherry ; the loſs of the French 
in this engagement was 540 killed and wound- 
ed, and that of the Engliſh only 147 killed 
and wounded; and that, en the 14th of De- 
cember following, general Lally, commanderof g 
the French army in thoſe parts, march ed tg 
beſiege Madraſs, which was defended by the 
Fngliſh colonels Laurence and Draper; and 
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16th of February following, the Engliſh haring 
received a reinforcement of boo men, gener 
Lally thought proper to raiſe the ſege, and 
ret;re with precipitation, leaving behind big 
40 pieces of cannon, The year 1759 ww in. 
troduced by the taking cf the iſland of 
Goree, on the coaſt of Africa, by commo- 
dore Keppel. Three capital expedition 
had been planned for this year in Amer 
and all of them proved ſucceſsful. Oi 
{of them was againſt the French iſands it 
the Weſt Indies, where Guadaloupe was de. 
duced, The ſecond expedition was againk 
Quebec, the capital of the French Cana 
Ie command was given, by the miniſter! 
advice, to General Wolfe, a young officer of 
truly military genius. Wolfe was oppoſed wi 
far ſuperior forces by Montcalm, the be 
moſt ſucceſsful general the French = 
Though the fituation of the countr) 1 
Wolfe was to attack, and the _ 
French threw up to prevent a deſcent Mont 
Engliſh, wete deemed impregnable, Jet 
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exp-nce of the war with chearfulaeſs, and ap- 
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calm never relaxed in bis vigilance. * 
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| vere to reduce all Canada, and to join the 


doubtable of 74 guns. The reſt of the fleet, 


| of the coaſt, the Eſſex of 64, and the Reſo- 
| French gave over all thoughts of- th Ing 
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| 4 perſeverance, however, ſurmount- 
wer ere lble diſhculties, he gained the 
pchehte of Abraham, near Quebec, where 
he fought and defeated the French army, but 
was himſelf killed; and general Monckton, 
who was next in command, being wounded, 
the completion of the French defeat, and the 
glory of reducing Quebec, was reſerved for 
brigadier- general (now lord viſcount) Town- 
ſneud. General Amherſt, who was the firſt 


Engliſh general on command in America, 
conducted the thire expedition. His orders 


army under general Wolfe on the banks of the 
river St, Lawrence. It is to the honour of 
the miniſter, that Mr. Amherſt in this expe- 
dition was ſo well provided with every thing 
that could make it ſucceſsful, that there 
fared appeared any chance for its miſcar- 
nage: and thus the French empire in North 
America became ſubject to Great Britain. 
The affairs of the French being now deſperate, 
aud their credit ruined, they reſolved upon an 
attempt to retrieve all by an invaſion of Great 
Britain : but, on the 18th of Auguſt, 1759, 
admiral Boſcawen attacked the Toulon ſqua- 
dron, commandeg by M. de la Clue, near the 
{traits of GibraRar, took Le Centaur of 74. 
Le Temeraire of 74, and Le Modeſte of 74 
guns; and burut L' Ocean of 80, and Le Re- 


conſiſting of ſeven ſhips of the line, and three 
frigates, made their eſcape in the night. And 
on Nag. 20, Sir Edward Hawke defeated the 
Breſt feet, commanded by admiral Conflans, 
off the iſland of Dumet, in the bay of Biſcay. 
The Formidable, a French mad of war of 80 
puns, was taken; the Theſee of 74, and the 
Superbe of 0 puns, were ſunk ; and the So- 
leil Royal of So, and the Heros of 74 guns, were 
burnt, Seven or eight French men of war of 
the line got up the river Villaine, by throw- 
irg their guns overboard ; and the reſt of the 
cet, confiſtir.g of five ſhips of the line, and 
three frigates, efcaped in the night, The 
Engliſh loſt on this occaſion, upon the ſhoals 


lution of 74 puns, After his engagement the 


tended invaſion of Great Britain, Th 5 
the King of Spain died, and was ſucceeded, 7 
Charles III. The king of Portugal was ſhot 
at in his coach; and many perſons of the firſt 
diſtinct'on in that kingdom were ſeized, and 
afterwards ſuffered death, far being privy to 
the attempt. In Feb 1760, captain Thurot, 
a French marine adventurer, who had with 
Ops of war alarmed the coaſts of Scot- 
nd actually made a deſcent at Carrick- 
fereus in Ireland, was, on his return from 
thence, met, defeated, and killed by ca tain 
Elhot, who was the commodore of three ſhips 
28 in force tothe Frenchman's ſquadron, 
very day's gazette afded to the acconnts of 
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of the French finances, which that covern- 
ment did not bluſh publicly to avow, Ih 
ſhort, Great Britain now reigned as ſole miſ- 
treſs of the main, and had ſucceeded in every 
meaſure that had been projected for her own 
ſafety and advantage. The war in Germany, 
however, continued (till as undeciſive as it was 
expenſive, and many in England began to con- 
ſider it now as foreign to the internal intereſts 
of Great Britain. The French again and 
apain ſhowed diſpoſitions for treating, and the 
charges of the war, which began now to a- 
mount to littleteſs than 18,co00,000 ſlerling 
yearly, inclined the Eritiſh miniſtry to litten 
to their propoſals. A negotiation was accord- 
ingly entered upon, which proved abortive, as 
dig many other projects for accommodation. 
On. May 5, earl Ferrers was executed at 
Tyburn for the murder of Mr. Johnſon his 
ſteward z and on the 25th of October, 1760, 
George II. died ſuddenly, full of years and 
glory, in the 77th year of his age, and 33d of 
his reign. George II. was in his perſon rather 
lower than the middle ſize, well thaped, exe, 
with eyes remarkably prominent, a high noſe, 
and fair complexion, In his diſpoſition he is 
ſaid to have been haſty, prone to anger, eſpe- 
cially in his youth, yet ſoon appeaſed; other- 
wiſe mild, moderate, and humane; in his way 
of living temperate, regular, and ſo methodical 
in every branch of private economy, that his 
attention deſcended to objects which a great 
king (perhaps) had better overlooked, He 
was fond of military pomp and parade, and 
perſonally brave. He loved war as a ſoldier; 
he ſtudied it as a ſcience; and correſponded on 
the ſubje with ſome af the greateſt officers 
whom Germany had produced. With reſpect 
to his government, it very ſeldom deviated 
from the inftitutions of law; or encroached 
upon private property ; or interfered with the 
common adminiſtration of juſtice. The eir- 
cumſtances that chiefly mark his public cha- 
racter, were a predilection for his native coun- 
try, and a cloſe attention to the political in- 
tereſts of the Germanic body. By his conſort 
Wilhelmina-Caroline (daughter of John- Fre- 
derick, marquis of Brandenburgh Anſpach), to 
whom he was married on Sept. 2, 1705, he 
had the following ifſue : 1. Frederick-Lewis, 
prince of Wales, &c, &c. &c. born at Hano- 
ver, January 20, 1706 7, and died March 20, 
1750-1, 2. Anne, late princeſs of Orange, 
mother of the preſent princeſs of Naflau-Weil- 
burgh, who was married to his moſt ſerene 
highneſs Charles-William, prince of Orange, 
March 14, 1734, and died January, 12, 1759. 
3- Amelia- Sophia- Eleonora, born May 30, 
1711. 4. Elizabeth-Caroline, born May 30, 
1713, and died Dec. 28, 1758. 5. William- 
Auguſtus, duke of Cumberland, born April 
15, 1721, and died OR, 31. 1765. 
born Feb. 22, 1722-3, and May 8, 1740, mar» 
ried to Charles, then prioce, but now land- 
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the ſuccelles of the Englich, and the utiet ruin 
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grave of Heſſe-Caſſel, by whom ſhe bad iſſue 
Mam : ; Willtam, 


6. Mary, 
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William, the hereditary prince, married to hi: | 
covſin, the princeſs Sophia Magdalena, prin- | 
ceſs of Denmark; Charles, and Frederick. She 
died Jan. 12, 1759 7. Louiſa, born Dec. 27, 
1724, and in Nov. 1743 married to the prince 
royal, late king of Denmark, by whom ſhe was 
mother of the preſent king, Chriſtian VII. and 
the princeſſes Sophia Magdalena (above men- 
tioned), Wilhelmina Caroline, and Louiſa. She 
died Dec. 8, 8 The powers of he human 
mind were freely and fully exerciſed in this 
reign. Conſide table progrefs was made in the 
mathematics and aſtronomy by Saunderſon, 
Bradley, Maclavrin, Smith, and the two Simp- 
ſons. Among the clergy, Sherlock, Hoadley, 
Secker, Conybeate and Warburton, Foſter and 
Leland, were equally dillinguiſhed for their ge- 
nius and erudition, Some curious diſcoveries 
in Anatomy were made by the ingenuity and 
dexterity of Hunter and Monro; and ſurgery 
was brought to great perfection under the au- 
Fpices of Cheſelden and Sharpe. Among the 
Jiterati, Young till ſurvived, a venerable mo- 
nument of poetical talent. Thomfon, the | 
t of the Seaſons, diſplayed a luxuriancy of } 
genius in deſcribing the beauties of nature. 
Akenlide and Armſtrong excelled in didattic 
poctry. Even the Epopaa did not diſdain an 
Enaliſh dreſe, but appcared to advantage in the 
Leonidas of Glover, and the Epigoniad of 
Wilkie. The public acknowledged a conſi— 
derable ſhare of dramatic merit in the tragedies 
of ren Mallet, Home, and ſome other leſs 
diſtin uiſhed authors, Very few regular 
comedies, during this period, were exhibited 
on the Engliſh theatre, which, however, pro- 
duced many leſs labouted pieces, abounding 
wich ſatire, wit, and humour, The C.relefs 
Huſbend of Cibber, and Suſpicious Huſband of | 
Hoad'ecy, are the only very modern comedies | 
that bid fair for reaching poſterity. The 
exhibitions of the ſtage were improved to the 
molt cxquilue cutertainment, by the talents 
and management of Garrick, who greatly ſur- 
paſſed all his predeceſſors of this, and perhaps 
every other nation, in his genius for acting; 
in the ſvectne(s and variety of his tones; the 
irreliſtible magic of his eye; the fire and vi- 
vacity of his action; the elegance pf atti- 
tude; and the whole pathos of expreſſion, 
Quin excelled in dignity and declamation ; 
as well as in exhibiting fome charaQters of hu- 
mour, equally exquiſite and peculiar, Cibber ! 
breathed the whole ſou! of female tenderneſs 
and paſſion ; and Pritchard diſphyed all wat 
- dignity of diſtreſs, That Great Britain was 
not barren of poets at this period, appears from 
detached perfor nances. of Fohnſon, Maſon, | 
Gray, the two Wiitcheads, and the two War- 
tons, belides a great number of other bards, 
who have ſported in lyric poetry, and acquired 
the applauſe of their fellow. citizens. Candi. 
dates for literary fame appeared even in the 
higher ſphere of life, embelliſued by the ner- 
vous ſtyle. ſoperior ſenſe, and extenſive erudi- 
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liſhed mnſic, and tender feelings o 

King ſhone unrivalled in i dich. 
Even the female ſex diſtinguiſheg here? 
by their taſte and ingenuity, Miss Une 
valled the celebrated Dacier in Li. fi. 
critical knowledge; and Mrs. Lan 
'12ed herſelf by many ſucceſsful efforts * 
nius, both in poetry and proſe. The : e. 
of Cervantes was transfufed into the bone q 
Fielding, who painted the charaters Ay ot 
diculed the follizs of life with equal ſtren hi 
humour, and propriety. The feld of hiſt 
and biography was cultivated by many 3 
of ability, among whom we diſtingui(h Ny 
copious Guthrie, the circumſtantia! Ral 1 
the laborious Carte, the learned and ele M 
Robertſon, and, above all, the ingenious — 
trating, and comprehenſive Hume, K. F 
rank among the firſt writers of the ape, both I 
an hiſtorian and philoſopher, Nor let us for 1 
the merit conſpicuous in the works of Gan 
bell, remarkable for candour, intelligence 5 
precifion. Johnſon, iv ferior to none in ph. 
loſophy, philology, poetry, and claſſical lears. 
ing, ſtands foremott as an eſſayiſt, juſtly ad. 
mared for the dignity, ſtrength, and variety of 


bis ſtyle, as well as for the agreeable manner 


in which he inveſtigates the human heart, 


ing all the ſources of morality, The laudable 
aim of enliſting the paſſions on the fide of 
virtue, was fſucceſstully purſued by Richard. 
fon, in his Paniela, Clariffa, aud Grandifon; 
a ſpecies of writing equally new and extraor- 
dinary, where, mingled with much ſuperflui 

and impertinence, we find a ſublime ſyſtem of 
'ethics, and amazing knowledge and command 
of human nature. Many of the Greek and 
Roman claſſics made their appearance n 


Engliſh tranflations, which were fayourab'y 


received as works of merit; among thele ve 
place, after Pope's Homer, Virgil by Pitt 
and Warton, Horace by Francis, Polybius by 
Hampton, and Sophocles by Franck!yn, Eng- 
land was not defective in other arts that em- 
belliſh and amuſe, Muſic became a faſbion- 
able ſtudy, and its profeſſors generally carcſſd 
by the public. Among the few natives 0 
Evgland ho diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 
talents in this art, Green, Howard, Arne, and 
Boyce. were the moſt remarkable, The h. 
tiſb ſoil, which had hitherto been barren in 
the article of painting, now produced ſome 21- 
tiſts of 3 merit, Hogarth exceled 
all the world in exhibiting the ſcenes of o. 
dinary life, in humorous hiſtorical 7 
Hudſon, Reynolds, and Ramlzy, diſtiogwl | 
themſelves by their ſuperior melt ig porn 
a branch that was ſycceſsfully cultivated J 
many other Engliſh paioters. Wooton was fa- 
mous for repreſenting live a 


| 


| Smith, for landſcape; and Scot, for ſea · pieces. 


Several ſpirited attempts were made on pup! 
rical ſabjects; but little progreſs was M3 


tion of a Corke; by the delicate taſte, the po- 
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nimals in general; | 
Scymour, for race-horſes ; Lambert and the 
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| raiſed by Ryſbrack, 


| glaſs; and in 1762, the iſland of Martinico, 


Leclare war againſt Spain, who, having been 


| the Hay 
tant fort which his catholic 


of the prince of Wales, 
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'fonraged by a falſe taſte, 
g: N. Britiſh genius. The art 
s brought to perfection by 
Qiſed by ſeveral other 


kind we 
u a repro 

f engraving WI 
ee and laudably pra a 
maſters; and great improvements were made in 


f iniature, and enamel, Many 
. ſculpture or ſtatuary were 
3 Roubilliac, and Wilton. 

- cure, which had been cheriſhed by the 
ns of a Burlington, ſoon became a 
favourite ſtudy; and many magnificent edific2s 

ere reared in different parts of the kingdom, 
: GEORGE III. eldet fon of Frederick 
Prince of Wales, was proclaimed King of 
Great Britain Oct. 26, 1760. The brighter 
the national glory was at the time of George 
11,'s death, the more arduous was the province 
of his ſucceſſor, George III. Born and bred 
in England, he had no prepoſſeſſions but for 
his native country, and an excellent educa- 
tion gave him true notions of its intereſts ; 
therefore he was not to be impoſed upon by 
flattering appearances. He knew that nei- 
ther the finances, nor the population of Eng- 
Jand, could furniſh men and money for ſup- 
plying the neceſſities of the war, tucceſsful 
4s it was, and yet he was obliged to continue 
It, ſo as to bring it to a happy period. He choſe 
for his firk miniter the earl of Bute, whom 
he hal known ever ſince he began to know 
himſelf; and among the firſt acts of his reign 
ws to convince the public that the death of 
his predeceſſor ſhould not relax the operations 
of the war. Accordingly, in 17617, the iſland 
of Belleiſle, on the coat of France, ſurrendered 
to his majefty's ſhips and forces under com- 
medore Keppel and general Hodgſon; as did 
the important fortreſs of Pondicherry in the 
Eaſt Indies to colovel Coote and admiral Ste— 
vens. The operations againſt the French 
Weſt Indies ſtill continued under general 
Monckton, lord Rollo, and Sir James Dow- 


hitherto deemed impregnable, with the iſlands 
of Grenada, Grenadillas, St. Vincent, and 
others of leſs note, were ſubdued by the Bri- 
tit arms, with inconceivable rapidity. By 
this time the famous family compact among 
all the branches of the Bourbon family had 
been concluded, and it was found neceflary to 


hitherto no principals in the quarrel, had 
ſcandalauſy abuſed their neutrality in favour 
of the French. A reſpetable armament was 
fitted out under admizal Pocock, having the 
earl of Albemarle on board to command the 
land-forces; and the vitals of the Spaniſh 
monarchy were ſtruck at, by the reduction of 
annah, the ſtrongeſt and moſt impor- 
majeſty held in 
The capture of the Her- 
2 large Spaniſh regiſter-ſhip, bound 
ma to Cadiz, the carga of which was 
at a million ſterliug, preceded the birth 
and the treaſure paſſed 


the Weſt Indies, 
mione, 


from L. 
valued 
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foundedjthe very hour he was born, The loſs of the 


Havannah, with the ſhips and treaſures there 
taken. from the Spaniards, was ſucceeded by 
the reduction of Manila, in the Faſt Indies, 
by general Draper and admiral Corniſh, with 
the capture of the Trinidad, reckoned worth 
three millions of dollars. To counteract 
thoſe dreadful blows given to the family com- 
pa, the French and Spaniards opened their 
laſt reſource, which was to quarrel with and 
invade Portugal, which had been always un- 
der the peculiar proteQion of the Britiſh arms. 
Whether this quarrel} was real or pretended 
is not for me to decide. It certainly embar- 
raſſed his Britannic majeſty, who was obliged 
to ſend thither armaments both by ſea and 
land; but theſe found no great difficuity in 
checking the progreſs of the Spaniards, The 
negotiations for peace were now reſumed, and 
the neceflity of concluding one was acknow- 
ledged by all his majeſty's miniſters and privy 
counſellors, excepting two. Many difficulties 
were ſurmounted, but the equally uſeleſs and 
expenſive war in German was continued be- 
tween the French and Engliſh with greater 
fury than ever. The enemy, however, at lat 
granted ſuch terms as the Britiſh miniſtry 
thought admiſſible and adecuate to the occa- 
fion. A ceſſation of arms took place in Ger- 
many, and in all other quarters ; and on the 
roth of February, 1763, the definitive treaty 
of peace between his Britannic maiefty, the 
king of Fiance, and the king of Spain, was 
concluded at Paris, and acceded to by the king 
of Portugal. March o, the ratifications were 
exchanged at Paris. The 22d, the peace was 
ſolemnly proclaimed at the uſual! places in 
Weſtminſter and London; and the treaty 
having on the 18th been laid bef re the par- 
liament, it met with the approbation of a 
majority of both houſes, George III. was 
married Sept 8, 1761, to the princeſs Sophia 
Charlotte, of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, born 
May 16, 1744, crowned Sept. 22, 1761, and 
now has iſſue: 1. George Auguſtus Frede- 
rick, prince of Wales, born Aug 12, 1762, 2. 
Frederick, born Aug. 16, 1767, elected biſhop 
of Oſnaburg Feb. 27, 1764; 3. William Henry, 
born Aug. 21,1765 ; 4. Chariotte born Sept. 
29, 1766; 5. Edward, bon Nov, 2, 1767 6. 
Auguſta Sophia, born Nov. 8, 1768; 7. Eti- 
zabeth, born May 22,1770; L. Erneſt Auguſtus, 
born June 5, 1771; 9. Auguſtus Frederick, born 
Jan. 27, 1773 ; 10. Adolphus Frederick, born 
Feb, 24, 1774; 11. Mary, born April! 28,7763 
12. Sophia, born Nov. 3, 1777; 11. Octavius, 
born Feb. 23,1779 ; 14. Alfred, born Sep.. 22, 
1780. The Princeſs Dowager of Wales, his 
Majeſty's mother, died Feb. $, 1772. 
GEO'RGIA, or GU/RGISTAN, a pro- 
vince of Aſia, partly belonging to Ferfia, ard 
partly to the Turks. It is bounded on the N. 
by Circaſſia, on the S, by Turcomania and 
Erivan, on the E. by Shirvan and the Tartars 
of Dageſtan, and by the Black Sea on the W. 


in triumph through Weſtminſter to the Bank 


The inhabitants are very fair; and the women 
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own dominions, and independent. of 
other, Here are a great number of f 
towns, or cities, which are ſo many little 
publics, governed by their own laws * 
only united by a head, who is electise — 


GER 


accounted the moſt beautiful in the world, and 
yet they cannot help painting, The inhabi- 
tants ate a ſort of Chriſtians ; but their doc- 
trines greatly d.tler from thoſe which are 
taught by other ſets. Their diſpoſition is 
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pretty mild, but they are extremely ignorant 
and addicted to ſenſual pleaſures. | 

GEO'RGIA, an Engliſh plantation in 
North America, bounded on the N- by Caro- 
Una, from which it is ſeparated by the river 
Savannah; on the E. by the Ocean; on the S, 
by St. John's river, which divides it from 
Florida on the S. and W. on the E. is Loui- 
nana. The tides on this coaſt generally flow 
ſ-ven feet, There are ſeveral towns already 
built, of which Savannah, Ebenezer, and 
Frederica, are the chief, 

GEO'RGIC, [ j9rj t} /. r.] fome part of 
the ſcience of hutbandry put into a pleaſing | 
dreſs, and fet off with all the beauties and 
embelliſhments of poetry. 

GERMA/IN, Sr. a town of Cornwall, with 
a ſmaſl market on Fridays, and two fairs, on 
May 28, and Avg. 1, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, 
and a few hops. It was once the largeſt town 
in the county, but is at preſent a ſmall place, 
though it ſends two members to parliament, 
It was formerly a biſhop's fee, and had a ca- 
thedral, and what is left of it is ufed as the 
pariſh-church; and near it is the priory, yet 
landing. Iris 231 miles W. by S. of London. 

GERMAN, /. [Lat.] a brother; one ap- 
proaching to a brother in nearneſs of blood; 
generally applied to the children of brothers 
and filters, who are called couſins germans, 

GE'RMAN, a. | Lat. | related, 

GE'RMANY, a large country, lying in the 
middle of Em ope, bounded on the E. by Hun- 
gary and Poland, on the N. by the Baltick 
Sea and Denmark, on the W. by the Nether- 
lands, France, and Swiflerland ; and on the S. 
by the Alps, Italy, and Swiſſerland; being 
about 640 miles in length, and 550 in breadth. 
The air is temperate and whoteſome, but more 
inclinable to cold than heat, eſpecially by the 
ſea-ſide. The ſoil is very proper for corn and 
paſtures, and in fome places, eſpecially along 
the Rhine, it produces large quantities of wine, 
known by the name of Rheniſh ; but, as to 
the particular productions, they will be taken 
notice of where the circles are deſcribed, As 
to the diſpoſition of the people in general, they 
are robuſt, brave, good ſoldiers, free, laborious, 
inured to labour, dexterousin manufactures, and 
frunful in inventions. The nobility in Ger- 
many is the pureſt in Europe, and they will 
Honer chuſe the daughter of a noblem+n with- 
out a fortune, than that of the richeſt citizen, 
One reaſon of this is, that there is no obtain- 
ing rich benefices, ſuch as canonicates, abbeys 
biſhoprics, and archbiſhoprics, without a ful) 
proof of their ary as theſe are almoſt 
fo many independent ſovereignties. Germany 
is the moſt ſingular country in the world; for 
It contains a great many princes, as well ſecu? 


© Jar as eccleſiaſtic, who are abſolute in their 


choſeh. 
chufe one who has territories of his ow, * 


out of the Houſe of Auſtria. 


has the title of emperor, who, prope 
ing, has but little authority, ent * 
dominions belonging to him before "os 
Upon this account they generally 
who is able to keep up his dignity, For 
reaſon the emperors have been ſo often choſeq 
The election of 
the emperor formerly was made by the Ger 
man princes, as well eccleſiaſtic as ſecular; 
but, by the famous conſtitution of the Golden 
Bull, the electors were reſtraiped to ſeyeq 
that is, three eccleſiaſtics, which are the 
archbiſhops of 'Treves, Cologne, and dawn 
and four ſeculars, namely, the king of Bohe. 
mia, the count palatine of the Rhine, the 


duke of Saxony, and the marquis of Branden. 


burgh. But in 1648, they were obliged, þ 
the treaty of Munſter, to conſtitute an cighth 


electorate, in favour of the ſon of Frederick 


V. count palatine of the Rhine, who had been 


deprived of his dominions and titles in 1622, 


and put to the ban of the empire, becauſe he 
had been proclaimed king of Bohemia, and his 
title conferred on the duke of Bavaria, Laſtly, 
in 1692, the emperor Leopold ereated another 
electorate in favour of Erneſt of Brunſwick, | 
duke of Hanover, whofe ſon George became 
king of England in 3514. Each eleQor bears 
the title of one of the principal officers of the 
empire: the elector of Mentz is high eban- 
cellor of Germany, and director of the archives 
of the empire; 4 of Treves or Triers has 
the title of chancellor of the Gavls; and that 
of Cologne, that of Italy; the duke of Bavaria 
is grand malter of Bavaria, and carries the 
golden apple; the elector of Saxony is grand 
eſquire, and bears the ſword ; that of Branden- 
burg is grand ehamberlain, and carrics the 
ſceptre; the palatine is grand vreaſurer, &e. 
When the empire is vacant, or the emperor 
abſent, and there is no king of the Romans, 
the electors palatine and of Saxony are vice- 
roys, or regents of the empire, though the 
duke of Bavaria diſputes the right of the for. 
mer. When the emperor would be certain of 
a ſucceſſor, he endeavours to prevail with the 
electors to chuſe a king of the Romans, and 
then he will become emperor after the other's 


death. The emperor affumes the title of i 


ways Auguſt, of Cæſar, and of Sacred Mzjelty, 
Although he is chief of the emprie, he does 
not govern alor e, but the ſupreme authority 
relides in the general aſſemblies, called Dicis, 
which he only has a right of appoint: , 

to which he ſends commiſſioners to prebde u 
his room. Theſe aſſemblies are cormpoſe + 
three bodies, or colleges; the firlt of w 

is that of the electors, the ſecond that 
princes, and the third that of 


ow 


towns, The electors W P ma och 


1 


G E R 


well as the imperial towns. When 
letors and that of the princes dif 
that of the towns cannot decide the dit. 
ne - but they are obliged to give their con- 
1 2 they are of the ſame opinion. Theſe 
aſbemblles have the power of making peace or 
g of ſettling general impoſitions, and of re- 
hr Ä all the important affairs of the empire: 
but their deliberations have not the force of a 
law till the emperor gives his conſent ; who 
alſo gives the inveſtiture of fiefs, and diſpoſes 
of thoſe which have devolved to the empire for 
want of ſucceſſors, or confiſcations. The elec- 
tors and other ſovereigns of Germany have an 
abſolute authority in their own domimions, and 
they can levy taxes, raiſe troops, make and dif- 
ſolve alliances, provided they do not prejudice 
the empire. They have power over life and 
death, and determine all civil cauſes defini- 


deputies, 28 
TH of the E 


ay make an appeal. Theſe appeals are 
a . called the Imperial Chamber, 
and the Aulic Council. Ihe three principal 
religions are, the Roman Catholics, the Lu- 
therans, and the Calviniſts: the firſt prevails 


tively, unleſs in ſome particular caſes, in which | 


in the dominions of the Emperor, in the ce- 


of Weſtphalia, Franconia, Suabia, the Upper 
Rhine, and in molt of the imperial towns; the 


cleſiaſtical electorates, and in that of Bavaria; 
the ſecond chiefly obtains in the circles of 
Upper and I,ower Saxony, and in a great part | 


grave of Heſſe · C aſſel, and of ſome other princes. 
Vienna is looked upon as the capital city; and 


G HA 


Chriſtians of every other denomination; be- 
ſides a multitude of Jews in all their great 
towns. The language of Germany is a dia- 
let of the Teutonic, which ſuccecded- that 
called the Celtic, 

GERME, /. [ germen, Lat. ] a ſprout or 
ſhoot ; that part which grows and ſpreads, In 
Botany, that part of a flower or plant which 
contains the ſeed. | 

GERMEN, /. [Lat.] a young ſprout or 
ſhoot; a ſhooting or ſprouting ſeed. 

To GE'RMINATE, v. . | germins, Lat.] 
to ſprout. bud. ſhoot, or grow, 

GERMINA'TI1ON, /. the act of ſhooting 
or ſproutiny ; growth. 

GERUND, . | gerundium, Lat.] in the 
Latin Grammar, a verbal noun ending in di, 
do, or dim, and governing caſes like a verb. 
In Engliſh, we have no gerunds. 

GESL A/TION, ſ. [ geſtatio, Lat. ] the act 
of bearing the young in the womb. 

To GESTVCULATE, v. n. | gefticulor, 
Lat,] to make odd geſtures; to play'antic 
tricks. 

GESTICULA'TION, /. | gefticulat , Lat.] 
the throwing the arms or limbs about in odd 
and antic poftures ; an odd poſture, 

GES'TURE, /. | geſtum, Lat.] the poſtures 
or attitudes expretive of a perſon's ſenti- 
ments; any movement or motion of the body, 

To GE'STURE, v. a. to accompany one's . 


third is profeſſed in the dominions of the land- delivery with action, att ude, or motion of 


the body. 
To GET, [pret. I got, anciently gat; part. 


the emperors ſince Chgrles V. have reſided paſſ. get or gotten] v. a. [getan, Sax. ] 10 pro- 
there, till the death of Charles VI. in 1740, cure, or acquire; to obtain by force or ſcizure z 
and now the preſent emperor reſides there again. to attain by ſucceſs; to win ; to poſſeſs ; to 
The principal rivers of Germany are, the Da- | beget ; to acquire; to gain; to earn by la- 
nube, Rhine, Elbe, Weſer, and the Oder. Ger- bour and pains; to learn.“ Get by heart the 
many is divided into nine circles, which are more common and uſeful words.” Watts. To 
ſo many large provinces, each of which com- put into any ſtate ; to prevail on; to draw; 
prehends ſeveral other ſtates, of which the | to betake; to remove by force or art. Neu- 
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princes, the prelates, and the counts, with the 
deputies of the imperial towns, meet together 
about their common affairs. Every circle has 
one or two directors, and a colonel : the di- 
reQors have a power of convocating the aſſem- 
bly of the ſtates of their circ'e, and the colonel 
commands the army, Each circle is obliged tc 
furniſh a certain number of horſe and foot, or a | 
certain ſum of money, called Roman Months, 
when the neceſlity of public affairs requires it, 
according to a tax impoſed by the regiſter of the 
ſtates of the empire, The nine circles are thoſe 
of Auſtria, Bavaria, Suabia, Franconia, the 
Upper and Lower Rhine, Weſtphalia, and the 
Upper and Lower Saxony. The imperial towns 
are now only 52, but were formerly 84. 
There zre alſo Hanſeatie towns, which have 

ome allowance on account of trade ; and 


was not before. 


there were formerly ſome in France, Spain, and 
Italy, but now they are canfined to Germany, 
and are but 5 or 6 in number: but we mull 
checkt Dantzick, which is in Poland, Beſides 

the religions above-mentioned, there are ſome 


Independents, Anabaptiſts, Quakers, and 


terly, to arrive at any (late or poſture by de- 
grees with ſome kind of labour or difficulty, 
To fall; to come by accident. To find the 
way, To move; to remove. To go, or repair 
to. To get cf, to ſell or diſpoſe of by ſome ar- 
tifice or expedient, To gettin, to force or find 
a paſſage. To become by any act what one 
e Bathes and gets drunk.“ 
Dryd, To get off, to eſcape danger. To get 
over, to ſurmount; to conquer ; to extricate 
one's ſelf from any obſtacle or impediment 
which hinders from action, or involves the 
mind in perplexity. To get up, to riſe from a 
ſear, or a bed, 

GE'TTER, /,. one who procures or ob- 
tains z ove who begets. 

GE'TTING, /. the act of obtaining. In 
Commerce, pain or profit. 

GEW'GAW, [ gegaf, Sax. Ja ſhowy, emp- 
ty trifle ; a bauble, or ſplendid play- thing. 

GEW G AW, a ſplendidly trifling; though 
howy and gaudy, yet of no value. | | 

GHA'STFUL, ae a.[ gaft and fulle, 
Sax. ] dreary ; diſmal z melancholy. 

M m 3 GHA'ST- 
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GHA'STLINESS, [ g4flineſs] ſ. horror ap- GIBLET, /. | giblat, Sax. ] the offaf ty 
pe iring on the countenance ; diſmal paleneſs ; [of a fowl, particularly thoſe of a duck or gooſe 
tike a ghoſt, which are cut off before they are roafteg, tons 

GHA'STLY, [gif] a. like a ghoſt; with | fiſting of the head or neck, part of the win 
horror and dread painted on the countenance; gizzard, heart, liver, and legs, 5 

p dreadful . horrible; ſhocking. GIBRALTAR, a ftrong town of n 

GHERKIN, [g<kin—the g pronounced in Andaluſia, near a mountain of the fa. 
1 [Teut ] a pickled cucumber, name, formerly called Calpe, 

GHOST", (% , [gas, Sax. ] the ſoul of 
man; a ſpiri or ſpectre ſeen after the death of looked upon to be the end of the world 
a perſon When joined with Holy, it implies |Tarick, a general of the Moors, built a for. 
the third perſon of the Holy Trinity. other- |trefs here, which he called Gibel Tarick that 
wife termed the Spirit, as this word likewiſe is to ſay, Mount- Tarick. ; 
fignifies. To give up the gö t, is to expire ; a town has been built at the foot of this 
to die; or to yieid our foul into the hands of | which is very well fortified; it can on 
him that gave it. approached by a very narrow paſſage between 

GHO'3TLINESS, [ g7f/-neſs] . ſpiritual- the mountain and the ſea, acroſs which the 
neſs ; the quality relating to the ſpirit or to Spaniards have drawn a line, and fortific 


rock, 
ly be 


the ſoul. to prevent the garriſon from having any 2 | 
GHO'STLY, LSV a. ſpiritual, or te- | munication with the country, It was for, 
lating to the ſoul. merly thought to be impregnable; but, in 
GIA'MBEUX, CanbiE] ſ. [ jambes, Fr.] 1704, it was taken by the confederate fleet, 
armour for the legs; greaves. commanded by Sir George Rook. The French 


GTANT, /. [ gigas, Lat.] a perſon of un- |and Spaniards attempted to retake it the fame 
common height of ſtature It is obſervable, | year, and 4 or Sco of them crepi up the rock 
that the ideas of pride, brutality, and wicked- | which covers the town, in the night-time 
neſs, ate affociated with this word, both in| but were drove down headlong the next worm. 
our own language and that of Scripture. ing. In 1727 the Spaniards beſicged it again, 

GUVANTESS, /. a woman of more than|and they attempted to blow up the rock, 
natural height; a woman taller than the reſt| which they found impratticable, and were at 
of her ſex naturally are. length obliged to raiſe the ſiege, The gatti. 

- GVANT-LIKE, or GVANTLY, 2. re- | ſon- here are cooped up in a very narrow com- 
ſembling a giant in tallneſs; any thing of | paſs, and have no proviſions but what ate 


enormous bulk, or exceeding great. brought from Barbary and England, The 
GIBBE, /. any old worn-out animal; as a| ftrait here is 24 * in length, and 15 in 
gib-cat is an old cat. breadth ; and there is always a ſtrong current 


. To GVBBER, v. n. {from jabber, accord- |ruas through it from the ocean to the Medi- 
ing to Johnſon | to ſpeak in an inarticulate or terranean. It was ceded to England by the 
unintelligible manner. treaties of Utrecht and Seville. It is 25 miles 
GI'BBERISH, [the g is pronounced hard] N. of Ceuta, and 45 8. E. of Cadiz. Lon, 
f. cant ; the private language of rogues, gvp- 4. 15. W. lat. 36. o. N. | 
fies, &c. Words derived from no language, and | GI/DDILY, (the g pronougced hard] ad, 
having no meaning the appearance of external things turning 
| GVBBET, /. | giber, Fr.] a gallows; or a round though at reſt, with a ſwimming in the 
|. croſs poſt whereon malefactors are executed, or head. Figuratively, without ſteadineſs, or 
hung in chains; any perpendicular beams |forethought z heedleſsly ; negligently, 
croſſed at the top. GIDDY, {the g pron. hard] 9. gidig, Sax,] 
To GU'S8RET, v. n. to hang or expoſe on a |having a ſwimming in the head, whereby ex. 
gibbet ; to hang upon a beam, which crofles | ternal things, though at reſt, ſeem to tun 
another, ſtanding upright. | round; changeable; inconftant ; unſteady; 
GIBBO'SITY, /. C gie, Fr.] the quality | heedleſs; elated too much with ſucceſs or praiſe. 
of riſing in a bump, or a protuberance, above the | GIFT, the g pron. hard] / gift, dar. ſome- 
reſt of a ſurface; a prominence; convexity. ching beſtowed on another without price or ex- 
GIBBOUS, 3. [gibboſus, Lat. | ſwelling or change; the act of giving. When applied to the 
rifing above the other parts of a ſurface; con- | Deity, an oftering, or oblation, Any ewe 
vex ; rifing in knobs, ; lor peculiar talent and faculty, fo called becauſe | 
To GIBE, v. . | gaber, old Fr.] to ſneer in | given, or implanted in our nature, not acquired 
a contemptuous manner; to deride; to mock; by art. 4 He who has the gift of ridicule. 
to treat with ſcorn ; to taunt. | Syect. No. 291. Uſed Dew. xV1. 19. R 
GIBE, /. a taunt, ſneer, or expreſſion off Gi'F TED, che g pronounced hard- 800%. 
ridicule joined with contempt. or beſlowed; not acquired by labour. Endow 
GVBER, /. a ſneerer; one who ridicules | with extraordinary powers. 
or ſneers ano her. F | GIG, { the g pronounced hard] /. eb. 
GITBINCOCLV, ad. in a contemptugus, ri- uncertain} a ſmall top made 0 horn, e 
diculing, or ſncering manner. is Kept ſplaning by whipping it with 8 Gl, 


172 GIGGLE, [the g is pronounced hard | 


man or female companion. Each Jack with 


| ſhow ar ſplendor; 


GIM 


GIGANTIC, . [from 2 g,, Lat.] reſem- 


pling a giant; of an enormous ſize, Figura- 
ly, exceedingly wicked. 
», u. to be inclined to lavgh ; to laugh at 


gl. ER, T [the g is pronounced hard] 


„ burſts into laughter at the leaſt trifle; 
— ons much inclined to laughter. 
GVGLET, ſthe g is pronpunced hard] 
geagl. Sax. ] a wanton, laſcivious girl. To 
* # pillage of a giglet wench.” Shak, 
To GILD, ſche g pronounced hard] v. @. 
pret. gilded or gilt] [ gildan, Sax.] to waſh over 
with liquid or cover with leaf gold. To adorn 
with luſtre. To illuminate or brighten. To 
14 over, to recommend a thing, or hide its 
defects by ſome additional ornament. 
G!'LDER, {the g pronounced — one 
who covers the ſurface of any body wit gold; 
a coin valued from one ſhilling and ſixpence 
to two ſhillings; from gbield, Dan. geld, 
ut. money. | 
10 bING [the g is pronounced hard] / 


GULESHILL, a place in Hampſhire, near 
Winton, with one fair, on September 12, for 
cheeſe, leather, and horſes, 


each fide of the head of a fiſh, which they 
breathe thro' inſtead of their mouths, The 
red flap which hangs down from the beak 
of 2 fowl, or fleſhy excreſcence under the 
chin of a man, When uſed in theſe ſenſes, 
the g is pronounced hard, A liquid meaſure, 
containing the fourth part of a pint. A wo- 


his gill.” Ben Johnſon. In Botany, the piant 
called ground-ivy, Likewiſe ale, wherein 
ground-ivy has been ſteeped. In thefe ſenſes, 
the g is pronounced like J. 

G\'LLY-FLOWER, /, {corrupted from 
Ju. flower, ſo called from the month it 
blows in] in Botanv, the dianthns, under 
which genus are included pinks, carnations, 
and the ſweet-william. 

GILT, [the g is pronounced hard] /. gold 
laid on any ſurface. , Figuratively, golden 


GFLLINGHAM, a village in Dorſetſhire, 
6 miles N. W, of Shaftſbury, wich. 2 fairs, 
on Trinity. Monday, and September 1, for 
bullocks, horſes, and ſheep, 

GIM, a. {gim, Sax. ] neat ; ſpruce 3 well 
drefled; an old word which ſeems now reviving. 

GUMCRACK, + a machine more curious 
than uſeful, + 

GUM LET, [che is pronounced hard] /. a 

acer with a kind of worm or ſcrew at the end, 

GUMMAL, J {Johnſon thinks this is a 
gradual corruption from geometry or geome- 


ical] ſome little quaint devices or pieces of 
machinery, 


GEMMER , |. [See Gimmal] a movement; 


gold Jaid or (tuck on any ſurface, by way of [g 
| ornament ; the act of covering with gold. 


GILL, .. [gula, Lat.] the, apertures on | 


GIR 
| GTMP, ſthe yg is pronounced hard] /. 2 
kind of ſilk-twiſt or Jace, | 
GIN, ſ. [contraQted from engine} a trap or 
ſnare; a pump worked by wheels; a diſtilled 
liquor drawn from juniper-berries, &c. con- 
trated from Geneva. 0 
GVNGER, /. [ gingero, Ital.] an aromalic 
root, of a yellow colovr, a very hot and 
pungent taſte, uſed in cookery as a ſpice, by 
apothecaries as a medicine, 
GIUNGERBREAD, { jinjertred] ſ. a kind 
of bread made of flour, {ſweetened with trea - 
cle, and mixed with ginger and aromatic ſeeds, 
GUNGERLY, ad. | gingre, Sax.] in a ſolt, 
tender, cautious, and flow manner. 
GVNGERNESS, / gingre, Sax. ] caution, 
tenderneſs, or lightneſs in handling, for fear 
of hurting'or ſoiling ; niceneſs. 
GUNGIVAL, a, | from gingiva, Lat.] be- 
longing to the gums. L 
To GINGLE. v. n. | formed from the 
ſound |] to make a ſharp noiſe, applied to that 
made by ſeveral pieces of money. ſhook toge- 
ther ; to ſhake pieces of money or metal to- 
ether, ſo as to make them found. 
GUNGLE, /. the found made by ſeveral 
pieces of money or metal ſhook together; 
the ſound made by ſeveral words or periods 
ending with the ſame letters or ſyllables, 
GUNGLYMUS, *. [ yiyyAvueg Gr.) in 
Anatomy, a kind of arzicu ation, or joint, 
whoſe motion reſembles that of a hin 
GUNNET, /. | y#wo;, Gr. ] a rag, or mule, 
or degenerated breed, From hence ſome de- 
rive, but erroneouſly, a Spaniſh gennet, im- 
properly written for ginnet. 
GUNSENG, /. a root brought lately into 
Evrope. It is of a very agrecable aromatic 
fmell, though not very ſtrong. Its talic is 
acid and aromatic, and has ſomewhat bitter 
in it. We have it from China; and there is 
of it in the ſame latitudes in America. 
GVPSY, /. [corrupted from Egyptian] a 
vagabond of a natural particular dark com- 
plexion, who pretends to tell future events 
by palmeRry or phyſiognom y. Figuratively, 
uted to imply a perſon of a dark complexion, 
or a woman of great craffineſs and cunning, 
To GIRD, [in this word and its derive- 
tives the g is pronounced hard] v. a. [pretet 
g:rded or girt] to bind round; to faſten by 
binding round; to inveſt; to clotbe; to 
incioſe; to incircle; to reproach; to ſut- 
niſn. 
. GIRD, J. a twitch, or pang, alluding to 
the pain or ſenſation cauſcd by a girdie drawn 
tight on a ſudden, | 
GURDER, ſ. in ArchiteQure, the largeſt 
piece of timber in a foor; its ends are faft- 
enced into the ſummers or b-eaſt-ſummers, 
and ſupport the joiſts, which are framed in- 
to it, 
GVRDLE, [the g is pronovnced hard in 


ſehis word and its following derivatives] /. [Or- 


del; Sax.) any thing or bandage drawn round | 


a part of a machine machine. | 


the woilt, and tied or buckled, An incloſure 
M m 4 er 


GIV 


or circumference. The equator, a great cir- 


cle ſurrounding the world like a girdle, 

To GIRDLE, v. a. to eucompaſs and ſur- 
round as with a girdle. To incloſe, ſhut in, 
or environ. 

GVRDLER, /. one who makes belts or 
girdles. 

GIRL, ſin this word and its ſubſequent de- 
rivatives the g is pronounced hard] /. a young 
female, or woman; applied to one who is 
playful, giddy, and thoughtleſs, not arrived 
to vears of diſcretion, or not acting with that 
reſerve which a perſon of diſcretion cught. 

GVRLISH, 2. like a girl, or one who is 
not arrived to years of diſcretion ; wanton, 
playful, or giddy, 

GUVRLISHLY, ad, in a wanton, playful, 
giddy, or thoughtleſs manner, applied to 
females, 

To GIRT, [g pronounced hard] v. 8. 
[Jobnſon ſays it is an improper worc] to 
gird; to ſurround, or encircle, 

GIRT, [g pronounced hard] /. a band 
which goes under or round a horſc's belly 
and faſtens the ſaddle or burthen on its back. 
In Surgery, a citcuiar bandage, with a bollter 
in the middle. | 

GIRTH, [ g pronounced hard] /. from gird, 
the verb] the band by which the fadale is 
faſtened upon a horſe; the circumference or 
meaſure of a perſon's waiſt, 

To GIRTH, g pronounced hard] v. a. to 

ut on, or bind with, a girth, 

GVSBORN, a town in the W. Riding of 
Yorkibire, with a market on Mondays, and 
B fairs; on Eaſter Monday, Monday fortnight 
after Eaſter, Monday month after Eafter, and 
the Saturday following, for horned cattle; on 
Monday five weeks after Ezſter, and on 
September 18 and 19, fur horned cattle and 
pedlars ware, It is 60 m les W. of York, 
and 2191 N. N. W. of London. 

GISBOROQUGH, [pronounced Gi/65r- | 
a town in the North Riding of Yorkthie, 
with a market on Mondays, and 6 fairs; on 
the third Monday and Tueſday after April 11, 
for linen cloth and horned cattle; on I ueſday 
in Whitſun week, for horned cattle and linen; 
on Augult 26, for linen and cattle; on Auguſt 
27, September 19 and 20, and the firit Mon- 
day after November 11, for horned cattie, It is 
pleaſantly ſcated on a flat, 4 miles from the 
mouth of the river Tees; an. is of note for 
being the firſt place where allum was made, 
as it was formerly for its abbey. It is 22 
miles N. W. by W. of Whitby, 35 S. E. by 
E. of Durham, and 246+ N. by W. of 
London, 

GUSSING, a village in Norfolk, with one 
fair, on July 25, for toys and cattle. | 

To GIVE, | preter. gave, participle paſſive 
tpn the g pronounced hard] v . | gifan 

ax. | to prelent, or confer on another with 
put receiving any thing in exchange; to 


$renſmit, communicate, or impart from one's 


| quit, yield, abandon, or deliver, 


GLA 


ſelf to another by hand, ſpeech, or writis 
to aſſign ; to put into a perſon's poſſeſſos; 
to conſign. To pay as a price or reuard 11 
expoſe: Give to the wanton wings,» 15 
allo; to grant: “ Give him fair play 1 75 
enable: „Give me to know,” To exhibit 0 
expreſs. To give back, to reftore or 4 
To give the band, to yield pre-eminence hy 
give for, to exchange one thing for anoth : 
To give car, to liſten or attend to what 2 4 
lon ſays. To give way, to yield withour . 
ſiſtance, or denial. To offer: * Tg give no of 
fence.“ Burnet. Uſed with to, to addict. x : 
ply, or habituate : ** Given to pleaſure,” 1. 
con, Uſed with away, to make over to 
'ransfer to another. Joined to out, to * 
claim; publiſh;-or utter; to ſyread a fat. 
port or rumour, Uſed with up, to reſign 

r Uſed with in. 
to retreat; to give way; (o go back, Uſe 
with inte, to comply with; to aſſent to: tg 
yield to. Uſed with off, to ceaſe, Uſes wich 
ver, to leave; to quit; to ceaſe from an act: 
o conclude loft. To give aut, to ceaſe from : 
conteſt; to yield, Uted with way, or place, 
to yield without refiilance; to fall back or 
make room. Neuterly, to grow moilt ; to 
melt; to thaw. SyNnon, Give is generally 
uſed in a familiar ſenſe; that of preſent ina 
reſpcAſul ore; that of Fer, in a religious one. 
We give to our ſervants, We preſent to 
princes, We cer to God, 

GI'VER, [the g pronounced hard] /, one 
that lets another have a thing without receiy- 
ing any thing in return, 

GI'ZZARD, [the g is pronounced hard] /. 
Z geria, Lat. | a ftrong muſculous ſtomach in 
bids, whereln their meat, by means of ſloves 
which they ſwallow, is ground in pieces, s in 
4 mill, To grumble in the gizzard, is applied 
to thoſe who are diflatished or diſcontented, 

GLACIA'TION, . {from glacies, Lat.] 
the act of turning into ice; ice, ; 

GLA'CIS, ſ. [Fr. ] in Fortification, a flop- 
ing bank. 

GLAD, a. [gled, * cheerful; gay ; te- 
joicing at ſome good which has happened. 
Figuratively, uſed for any thing which ap. 
pears fertile,” bright, or ſhowy. 

To GLA/DDEN, v. a. to cheer; to affect 
with a ſenſation of pleaſure or delight, | 

GLA'DDER, /. one who raifes delight 
and pleaſute. 

GLADE, / [glod, Dan.] a lawn or open: 
ing in a wood ; a paſlage through 2 wood 
made by lopping off the branches of 2 

GLADIA'TOR, /. [Lat.] a perſon = 
aſed to fight with a naked ſword in the n 10 
hows at Rome. Figuratively, a prize-fighter, 
or ſword-player. —_ 

GL . DLV, ad. in a joyful c 

GLA“DNESS f. a ſenſation of joy > as 
'ipht, ariſing at the proſpect of tucce®, 
the Actual poſſeſſion of good. 


GLA 


GLA'DSOME, 6, delighted; fing, 


a - 
* 


GLA 
LA/DSOMELY, ad. with ſome ſenſation 


aſure. ; ** 
ENESS, ſ. gaiety; a flight 


ls 
Fr.] the white of an 


po. ht or ple 
delight or 
11 DSOM Kelis 
enſation of joy or del 
N GLAIRE, /- [glaire, 


| 


| 
[i 


GLA 


GL A'REQUS, a. | glareoſus, L. at.] conſiſt- 
ng of viſcous and tranſparent matter like 
the white of an egg. 


GLA'RING, [part. of glare] flagrant 
enormous, applied to any very great crime, 


ma kind of halbert. . 
8% GLAIRE, v. 4. [glairer, 
niſn or ſmear with the white of an egg, 

inders. 

beam KCANsHIRE, a county of 8. 
Wales, 27 miles in length, 25 in breadth, 
and is bounded on the North hy Brecknock- 
ſhire; on the 8. by the Severn ſea; on the 
E. by Monmouthſhire z and on the W. by 
Carmarthenſhire. | 
houſes, 57,840 inhabitants, 

market-tovns. 
monaſteries ; but they are now moſtly 
liſhed, It ſends two members to parliament; 
one for the county, 
air is very ſharp on the mountains, which are 
covered with ſnow; but very mild and tempe- 
rate near the ſea. The N. part is full of ſteep, 
high, barren mountains; but the S. is more 
plain, rich, and fertile, and feeds abundance of 
cattle and ſheep, Hence they ſupply Briſtol 
with many firkins of good butter ; and it has 
likewiſe ſeveral coal-pits. The chief town is 
Cardiff, 

GLANCE, /. [g/antz, Teut.] a ſudden 
ſhoot or beam of light or ſplendor z a ſtroke 
or dart of light. | 

To GLANCE, v. n. | glantzen, Teut.] to 
ſhoot a ſudden ray of light or ſplendor ; to fly 
off, or to ſtrike in a ſloping manner, Uſed 

with at, to hint at, or cenſure a perſon's faults 
. by ſome oblique hints, Uſed with eye, to 
take a quick, ſlight, or tranſient view; to 
view obliquely, | 

GLA'NCINGLY, ad, in an oblique man- 
ner; tranſiently. 

GLAND, /. [ glans, Lat.] in Anatomy, a 
ſoft ſpongy ſubſtance, which ſerves to ſeparate 
a particular humour from the blood. 

GLA'NDERS, J. in Farriery, a running of 
corrupt matter trom the noſe, differing in 
colour, according to the degree of malignity. 

GLA'NDFORD-BRIDGE, a town of 
Lincolnſhire, with a good market on Thurſ— 
days, but no fairs, It is ſeated on the river 
Ancam, 155 miles N. by W. of London, 

GLANDUFEROUS, a. [glans, and fero, 
Lat. | bearing acorns, mall, or fruit like acorns, 

GLA'NDULE, , [ glandula, Lat,] in Ana- 
tomy, a ſmall gland; ſometimes applied in 
the plural, to ſignify what are vulgarly called 
the almonds of the ear, 

GLA/NDULOLUS, a. [ g1andeloſus, Lat. 
pertaining to, ſituated in 
of, the glands, 


Fr.] to var- 
uſed 


118 pariſhes, and 


To GLARE, v. n. [glaeren, Belg.] to ſhine 
ſo bright as to dazzle the eyes. Aiſo to ſhine 


d, applicd to 


with a luſtre too much laboure 

writings, To flaſh, 
CLARE, ſ. an over 

luſtre; a hiexce 


powerin 


ö g or dazzlin 
z piercing look. a 


ſame, and the canton of Uri, and that of 


it contains about 9640 


It had 25.caſtles and three 
demo- 


and one for Cardiff. The 


] 


, or having the nature 


GLA'RIS, the canton of one of the 13 
republics in Swiſſerland. It is bounded on 
the E. by the Crifons; on the S. by the 


Switz; and on the N. by the river Limath. 
It is a mountainous country; and their chief 
trade is in cheeſe, The government is demo- 
cratic, and the ſenate is compoſed of 62 per- 
ſons, over which the landaman and pro- con- 
ſul preſide, who are never of the ſame reli-- 
gion; for the inhabitants are parely Papiſts 
and partly proteſtants. The capital town is 
of the ſame name? 
GLA“SGOW, a large city of Scotland, in 
the ſhire of Clydeſdale, with an vniverſi'y, 
and a magnificent bridge. It is a populous 
place; and there is a large harbour in the 
river Clyde, on which it ſtands, a little below 
it, called New Glaſgow, or the New Town, 
where the largeſt veſſels may enier : for this 
reaſon the inhabitants carry on a large trade 
to foreign parts. The form of this town. is 
nearly ſquare, and is divided into four almoſt 
equal parts, by four large ſtreets, which croſs 
each other in the middle. Near this is the 
town- houſe, conſtructed of free- ſtone, with a 
high tower, and melodious chimes. It was 
formerly an archbiſhopric;z and the cathedral 
church, which is in the higheſt part of the 
town, is an old handiome Gothic ſtruQure. 
It is properly two churches, one above an- 
other, adorned with ſtately pillars, and a very 
high fteceple. Glaſgow is extremely well 
ſeated in a fertile foil, and the houſes in ge- 
neral are very well built. The college is ſe- 
parated from the town by a very high wall, 
and conſiſts of divers courts, each of which is 
ſurrounded with buildings. It is 35 miles W. 
of Edinburgh, and 320 trom London, 
GLASS, /. | gles, Sax. ] an artificial ſub. 
ſtance, made by fuſing or melting fixed ſalts, 
flint, and ſand together, with a vehement 
fire, tranſparent to the ſight, ductile when 
hot, but not mallcable, A glaſs veſlel of any 
kind, particularly a cup, with a foot to drink 
out of: hence, figuratively, it is uſed for that 
quantity of liquor which ſuch a veſſel con- 
tains; ss, a gloſs of wine, A glaſs to view 
one's face in; a perſpective, or a glaſs to view 
diſtant or near objects with; a glaſs made uſe 
of for meaſuring time, by means of ſand 
whi-h runs through a ſmall aperture, and 
called an bour-glaſs, | 
GLA'SS-GAZING, à finicsl, 
| GLA'SSY, a. relſembliag glaſs in ſmooth. 
neſs, Jultre, or brightneſs. 
* GLA'STONBURY, a town of Somerſe?. 
ſhire, with a market on Tueſdays, and one 
fair, on September 8, for all ſoris of cattle, 
It is ſeated near the Tor, ang is noted for a 
famous abbey, ſome magnificeut ruins of which 


ars 


| 


| 


G L. E 


are ſtill remaining; but they are every day 
diminiſhed for the ſake of the ſtones, It was 
pretended that the bodies of Joſcph of Ari- 
mathea, of king Arthur, and of king Edward 
the Confeſſor, were buried here. The place is 
at preſent pretty large and well built, con- 
taining two pariſh-churches, It is 6 miles 
S. W. of Wells, and 126 W. by S. cf London, 

GLAUCO/MA, . [yaauxuwra, Gr.] in 
Medicine, a diſorder of the eye. | 

GLAVE, / | g/aive, Fr. Ja broad ſword, 

To GLAZE, v. a. to furniſh windows 
with glaſs ; to cover with a ſubſtance refem- | 
bling glaſs, like that with which potters cover 
their carthen ware, porcelain, &c. To cover 
or overlay with ſomething ſhining. 

GLA/ZIER, /. one whoſe trade is to make 

laſs windows. 

GLEAM, | g/:em] /. a ſudden and tranſient 
ſhoot or ray ot fplendor; lultre ; brightneſs. 

To GLEAM, [gleem| v. u. to ſhine with 
ſudden and tanſicnt flaſhes; to ſhine, 

GLE'AMY, | g/e&ny] a. flaſhing; darting 
ſudden and trankent floſhes of light. 

To GLEAN, [geen] v. a. [glaner, Fr ] to 
collect what is fcattered by thoſe who cart y in 
a harveſt; to gather any thing thinly ſcatrer- 
ed; to collect from different places ina took, 
or from different authors. 

GLEAN, [glcen] /. a collection made by 
flow degrees aud laboriovs application. 

GLE'ANER, [ glecner] ſ. one who gathers 
after the reapers ; one who gathers any thing 
flowly and laboriouſly, 

GLEANING, g/eening] /. the act of 
glear.ing, or things gieaned, 

GLEBE. /. { gleba, Lat.] a vlod; turf; ſoil; 
land, In Natural Hiſtory, a clod or piece of 
ſtone or earth, frequently containing ſome 
metal or mineral, In Law, church-land. 

GLE/BY, or GLE'BOUS, 4. abounding 
in clods. FPiguratively, fertile, or fruitful, 

GLEDE, /. [glida, Sax. ] a kite. 

GLEE, / | g4gge, Sax. ] joy or mirth. 


GLEED, /. a hot glowing coal; a provin- | 


eial and obſolete word, 

GLEEF/FUL, à. full of joy; gay. 

GLEEK, ſ. [gligge, Sax.] muſic, or a 
wulician. 

To GLEEK, v. a. [glig man, Sax.] to 
ſacer ; to mimic ; to droll upon. 

To GLEEN, v. n, [perhaps a corruption 
of gleam] to thine with heat or poliſh. 

GLEET, /. the flowing or dripping of a 
humour from any wound, Uſually applied to 
a flux of thin humour from the urethra, 

To GLEET, v. . to drop ſlowly, or ooze 
with a thin humour, Figuratively, to run 
ſlowly, 

GLEE'TY, a, teſemhling a gleet, Thin, 
and ſanious, applicd to humours. 

GLEMSFORD, a town in Suffolk, whoſe 
. fair is held June 24, for toys. 

GLEN, /. [g/cann, Erſe] a valley; a dale. 
GEN Co, atown of Scotland, in the ſhire 


GLO 


of Inverneſs, and in Lochabar, Soon 
the Revolution all the inhabitants were m 
cred, except one child, who was the hei 

a party from the garriſon of Inverloc % 

GLEW, / | gluten, Lat. ] a viſcid, ten; 
matter, uſed as a cement to join divers th 
together, The common gle is made of 
ſkins or hides of beaſts; fiſh glew is may; 
the mucilaginous parts of a large fiſh, f : 
chicfly in the Ruſſian ſeas, and is wha 
cali iſinglaſs, Y 

GIB, a. [g/id, Sax.] ſmooth ; Oippen, 
without any incqualities in the ſurface : ny 
ed ſo as to be caſily moved. Voluble, 3 10 
to ſpeech, Sx NOR. An cel is ſo fli 2 
to be difficult to hold, Wet weather fue 
ceeded by a froſt, makes the ways ſpp 
Oiliag the fly of a jick makes it run ＋ © 
GLUB8LY, ad. imoothly; without an od. 
ſtacle. [ 

GLVBNESS, /. ſmoothneſs; Nippering, 
Volubil:ty, or eaſineſs of motion applied y 
the tongue. N | 

| © GLIDE, v. n. [gliden, Sax. ] to flog 
paſs gently, ſmooth iy, or without any tumul; 
to move {ſmoothly and ſwiftly along. 

GLIDE, /. a lapſe; a fliding motion: 
act of — 5 eld A 

GLIKE, /. | glig, Sax. ] ſneer, or ſcoſf. 

To GLVM Ai, v. A Den 
ſhine faintly ; to afford a faint light, 

GLIMMER, /. a faint ſplendor, or din 
light; a foſſil, lodged in ſparry and ſtony bv 
dies, ſo called from its ſhining. 

GLUMMERING, / an imperfect vie, 
A faint reſemblance; a trace, 

GLIMPSE, /. | g/immen, Belg.] a wah 
faint light; a ſudden, or quick flaſhing ligt. 
A tranſient luſtre; a ſhort and tranſor 
view, A ſhort fleeting enjoyment, A faint 
reſemblance or likeneſs. 

To GLVSTEN, v. n. [glittan, Teut,] v 
ſhine with luſtre or ſplendor. 

GLISTER, . See CIYSTER, which it 
the moſt proper ſpeJling. 

To GLITTER, v. n. | glitiman, Sax.] tb 
ſhine with luſtre or poliſh; to gleam; to u 
pear pompous, ſpecious, or ſtriking. | 

GLVLUTER, J. luſtre; ſplendor; a ſhining 
or ſhowy brightneſs. 


' GLUVTTERINGLY, ad. with a ſhining ot 


ſparkling luſtre. 
| -To GLOAR, [gf] v. a. [gloeren, Belg. 
to ſquint; to look aſkew, 

To GLOAT, [gs] v. u. | perhaps a col. 
roption of gloar] to look ſide ways at a perſorj 
to caſt a ſtolen glance at a perſon, | 

GLO'BATED, a. formed in the ſhapedl 
a globe, 

GLOBE, /. [globus, Lat. ] à round body, 
having every part of its ſurface equally af 
tant from the center; the earth ; a ſphere, 
which the various regions of the earth, ſeth 
Kc. are depicted in their proper forms, Mig 


aitudes, fize,-and fituations, GLOBOS 
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GLO 


80'SE, GLO/BOUS, G 


LO'BULAR 
LO'BULOUS, 4. | g/obofus, Lat.] round! 


h herical. 
4080 ä 
GLO'/BULE, /. L 


GL 


or G 
cITY, /. rourdneſs. 
f a roun 


ticles of the blood, &c. | 
G laſter] the capi 


ticle of abr as 
.nplied to re 
opplien CES TER, [ pron, 
tal of Glouceſterſhire, 
Wedneſday and Saturday, 
April 5, for large quantitie 
, Seprem 
tle and horſes. 
the river Severn, 
treams, it makes the 
large and well -i 
churches; of w 
the cathedral of St. 


ille of Alney. 


ter and whiſpering gallery. 


to he demoliſhed, 


queror; 
Great quantities of pins are made here, 


— 1 cadets ar r 


N. of London. 


„ © 


're] a county of England, 65 miles in length, 


Hercfordſhire and Monmouthſhire; on the 
N. by Worceſterſhire; on the E. by Wor- 
wickſhire and Oxfordſhire; and on the 8. by 
Wincſhire and Somerſetſhire. It contains 
26.760 houſes, 162,560 inhabitants, 280 pa- 
rilhes, and 27 market- towns. It ſends oniy 
$ members to parliament; 6 for three towns, 
and tao for the county, The air is generally 
good, and the foil extremely ttuitful. Coti- 
vold hills are noted fer feeding many flocks 
ff ſheep 3 and the rich vale of Eveſham is 
remarkable for producing excellent wheat. 
The Foreſt of Dean lies weſtward of the Se- 
ern, and was once fuil of oak-trees; but the 
en mines have conſumed the greater part. 

be rivers of moſt. note are, the Iſis, the 
bern, the Colne, the Lethe, the Windruſh, 
ie Evenlode, the Leden, the Avon, the Swi— 
hate, the Caron, and the Stour. 

To GLY/MERATE, v. a giomero, 
0 ga her ſcveral Parts ur bodies into a 
ody or ſphere, 

GLOMERA'TION, 
he act of forming ſever 


Lat.) 
round 


f, Lglomeratio, Lat.] 
parts or bodies into 


lobulus, Lat. J a ſmall par- 
d or ſpherical form, 


with two markets on 
and fcur fairs; on 
s of cheeſe z on July 
ber 28, and November 28, for cat- 
Ir is ſeated on the E. ſide of 
where, by two fſeyeral 
It is a 
nhabited place, containing 1z 
hich 6 only are in uſe, bendes 
Peter, which is a handſome 
ſuucture, and is remarkable for its large cloiſ. 
It is a city and 
coun'y of itſelf; and governed by a mayor, 
12 aldermen, and common-council, who are 
never fewer than 26, por above 39; a town- 
clerk, and ſword=bearer ; the mayor is re- 
corder of the city. The houſes amount to 
ſome thouſands, and the ſtreets are broad and 
payed. It contains five hoſpitals and two free- 
ſchools, ind was for-ified with a wall, which 
kins Charles II. after the Reſtoration, ordered 
4 It ſends two members to 
parliament, and has the title of a duchy, The 
eminent perſons tha: were buried here were, 
Lucius, the firſt Chriſtian king; Robert duke 
of Normandy, eldeſt lon of William the Con- 
and the unfor'unate Edward II. 
It is 
26 miles N. N. E. of Briſtol, and 104 W. by 


GLOU'CESTERSHIRE, Cpron. Gli/ter- 


and 32 in breadth; bounded on the W. by 


G LO 


8 _ ball or ſphere ; a body formed into a 
411. 

GLOOM, /. glemang, Sax. ] an imperfect, 
faint,or obſcure light. Figurativeiy ſullendeſs. 

To GLOOM, v. 2. to ſhine obſcurely; 
to be darkiſh, like the twilight, Figuratively, 
to be melzncholy, dull, or ſullen. 

GLOO'MINESS, / want of lighr ; duſki- 
reſs; darkiſhneſs; difmalneſs. Figuratively, 
ſultenneſs; ſadneſs, or melancholy. 

GLOO'MILY, ad. dimiy ; without per- 
fect light. Figuratively, ſullenly. 

GLOOMY, s. obſcure; imperteAly light- 
ened ; having a faint light; dark or blackith, 
Figuratively, ſullen; melancholy ; fad, 

GLO'RIED, a. illoſtrioos; honourable, 

GLORIFICA'TION, [ Cg ficat's, Lat.) 
the act of giving glory, attribuing honour, 
and rendering praiſe, 

To GLO'RIFY, v. a. [ gforifico, Lat. ] to 
procure honour or praiſe to a perſon or thing; 
to pay honour or praiſe in worthip ; to extol 
honour, or praiſe; to exalt to a ſtate of ſplen- 
dor, dignity, or glory, 

GLO'RIQUS, a. | gloriefus, Lat.] in its 
primary ſenſe, haughty; proud; oſtentatious; 
or boaſting in any advantage. Figuratively, 
adorned with glory ; exalted to a fiate of 
(plendor and dignity; noble; illuſtrious; ex- 
cellent. | 

GLO'RIOUSLY, ad. illuſtrioufly ; nobly z 
ſplendidly, | — 

GLORY, /. [gloria, Lat. ] uſed by the an- 
cient poets 2s a word of one 1yllable, and pro- 
[nounced glore | praife or honour attributed in 
adoration or worthip, In Scripture, a ſtate of 
inettable ſplendor end felicity, prepared for 
the righteous in heaven, Honour; praiſe 
fame; renown. ** Glcyy is like a circle in 
the water,” ' Shak, A ſtate of ſplendor, dig- 
nity, and magnifticence. Solomon in all 
his glory.” Matt. vi. 29. Luſtre, or bright= 
neſs, A circle of rays which ſurrounds the 
heads of ſaints in pictures. Pride; arrogancez 
boaltfulneſs. SY NON. Glery ex preſſes ſome- 
thing more ſingular than bozour : the one 
makes us undertake voluntarily the moſt dif- 
ficult things; the other leads us wiltingly to 
the execution of the molt rigorons exactions. 
Au inditterence to g/ory may paſs unnoticed, 
but not with refpect to honour, 

To GLORY, v. . to boaſt-in; to be 
proud of, Uſed with iz. 

To GLOSE. See Fo GLozE. — 

G LOSS, f. [ge, Fr ] a comment, or ex- 
planation of the tenſe of an author. Figuras 
tively, a felſe interpretation, or ſpecious ex- 
planation of the words of an author, in order 
to ſerve a particular purpoſe; a ſvperficial 
juſtre or brightnets, appearing on the ſurface 
of ſilk, or any ſmooth or poliſhed thing. 

To GLOSS, v.n. | giofer, Fr. ] io comment, 
or make remarks on the ſenſe of an author z 
to make a fly remark, or give a broad hint; 
to palliate, or make a thing appear _ by 

| me 


y 


| 


G L U 


ſome ſpecious reaſon or interpretation. To ties; to overfill, or load. To aturate, f 
ſupply with as much as it can diſſolve, Ke. 


make the ſurface of a thing ſhine; to embel- 
lich with a ſuperficial ſhow, uſed with over. 


GLO'SSARY, [Cg rium, Lat. ] adiQtion-|lowed in a ravenous 


ary explaining obſcure and obſolete words. 
GLOSSA'/TOR, or GLOYSSER, /a com- 
mentator, or ſcholiaſt. 


GLO'SSINESS, /. the ſhining luſtre appear- | cous ; tenacious, 


ing on the ſurface of ſilk, or any poliſhed bodies. 


GLOSSY/GRAPHER, [g HCigrafer] . being viſcid, 
[y and te., Or. 4 {cholait; a COm - A 
nientator. 1 
GLO5SSO'GRAPHY, [Hera] . 


words and terme. 


GLOSSY. a. having a ſhining and ſmooth- ceſs; to be luxurious, 


ly poliſhed ſurface. 


GLO'/TTIS, /. Let.) the mouth or aper- eating. 


wre of the larynx, through which the air 


aſcends and delcends in refpiring, ſerving for| ner of a glutton, or one who eats to ex. 
the formation of the veice, and giving that | ceſs. 


wonderful variety ot notes, of which the 
voice is capable, in ſpeaking and ſinging. 

GLOVE, F. [ #lofe, Sax. | a covering worn 
upon the hands, either for luxury, or to keep 
them from the inclemency of the weather. 

GLO'VER, /. one who makes or ſells 

oves. 

To GLOUT, v. u. to pout; to look ſul- 
len, or diſcover diſhke and diſcontent in the 
countenance, A low word, | | 

To GLOW, [g.] v. n. | glowan, Sax. ] to 
be heated fo as to ſhine without flame; to 
burn with vehement heat; to preſent or ex- 
hibit a ſtrong bright colour. To feel a heat 
in any part of the body. To feel a warmih 
of paſſion, or heat ariſiag from the cagerne;+ 
or ardour of the mind. | 

GLOW, [g.] ſ. « ſhining hezt, Vehe- 
mence or ardour, applied to the paſſions 
Brightneſs, or ruddineſs, applied to colour. 

GLO'W-WORM, | g/5-worm | /, a (mall 
creeping inſet or worm, which appears lu- 


To GLOZE, v. n. | gleſan, Sax. | to make 
uſe of ſoothing and flattering words in order 
to perſuade, coax, or wheedie a perfon, To 
comment or interpret ; but in this ſenſe it 
ſhould be g/. 

GLOZE, /. flattery; ſoothing words; in- 
ſin nations. 

GLUE, ſ. a viſcous ſubſtance uſed to join 
things together. See GEW. 

To GLUE, v.a | gluer, Fr.] to join toge- 
ther by a viſcous ſubſtance or cement; to hold 
together. Figuratively, to join, or wake 
thing join; to unite as it were with glue. 

GLUM, ſa low cant-word, corrupted from 


enough. Any thing which fills or ſtops u 
paſſage by its too great or exceſſi ve 


who eats to excels. 
[ne and youPy, Gr.] the writing com- of any thing to exceſs, 
meutaries ;z the expounding hard and difficult | glutton's belly than his eye, 


in eating. PROV. * belly full of gluun 


Ous, 


minous, or like a flame, in the dark. io its mature [gnat] ſtate, its mouth is fur- 


GNO 


GLUT, , that which is gorged or ſw] 
manner. More than 


Mute? 
GLU'TINOUS, «a. 1 glutineur, Fr.) J. 


GLU'TINOUSNESS, /. the quality of 
GLU'TTON, / | glouton, Fr.] one 
ndulges himſelf too much in L = 
Fig uratively, one eayer 
PO. Better gl 


To GLU*'TTONIZE, v. n. to eat to ex. 
GLU'TTONOUS, a. given to excef; in 
GLU TTONOUSLY, ad. after the man- 


GLU'TTONY, / | glontonnie, Fr.)] exceſ 


will never ſiudy willing ly, 
GLU'Y, . ſticking; viſcous ; tenacs 


GLYN, . [ Erſe] a valley, or hollow be- 
tween two mountains, | 
I'o GNAR, or GNARL, \ nar or nal] 
v. u. | gnyrran, Sax.) to growl, murmur, 
(narl, or grind the teeth. 

GNA/RLED, | narled] a. knotty. 
To GNASH, | nah] v. a. [knaſchen, Bely.] 
to ſtrike or claſh together, applied to the 
teeth, either on account of rage, or from: 
ſenſation of exceſſive cold or agony. 

GNAT, ſnat] /. [guct, Sax.] a ſmall 
winged inſect, or fly, ot which there are, ac- 
cording to Derham, at leaſt 4o diſtinct ſpecits. 
in its vermicular ſtate, it is a red maggot, and 
hath a mouth and other paris accommodutd 
to food; in its aurelia ſtate, it has no ſuc 
parts, becauſe it ſobſiſts without food; but 


niſhed with a curious well-made ſpear, to 
wound and ſuck out the blood of other an. 
mals, 

To GNAW, v. a. [new] | gnogon, Sax. | 
to bite and tear off by mezn> of the tecth; t0 
eat or chew by degrees; to bite in agony and 
tage. To fret, waſte, or corrode. f 
GNA WER, [ndwer] ,., one who bites 
or tears in pieces with the teeth. 

GNO'/MES, [mes] /. certain inviſo 
oeople, who, according to the Cabaliſts, in- 
habit the inner parts of the earth. They 4k 
ſuppoſed ſmall in ſtature, and the guardians 


gloom | a. ſullen; affectedly and obſtinateiy 
grave. | 

To GLUT, v. a. | eng/outir, Fr. ] to ſwallou 
with little chewing; to devour; to cloy, or 
fill too full; to ſate, or diſguit. To feaſt or 


of quarries, mines, &c. he 
GNO/MON, [nimon] /. L Gr.) 
hand, index, or pin, ot a dia. 
GNOMO'/NICS, erg If. ate 
Gr.] dialling; or a fcience v hich moe 
find the juſt proportions of ſhadows for 


delight to ſatiety, To bring in large quanti- 
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GOA 
cs, [ N6/tiks] in Church Hiſtory, | 
ame which almoſt all the ancient here- 
an affected to take, to expreſs that new 
= wledge and extraordinary light to which 
— made pretenſions: the word Gnoſtic ſig- 
nifies a learned and enlightened perſon, _ 
To GO, [ preter- I went, T have gone, parti- 
ciple gone] b. 4. [ gan, Sax. ] to move ſtep by 
ſtep; to walk; to move flowly, oppoſed to 
ming. Run to him; thou haſt ſtaid fo 
hes that going will not ſerve the turn.“ Shak, 
To proceed from one to another. Ihe jef] 
„es round.“ Dryd. To depart from a place, 
To move, or pals in any manner, or to any 
end, To intend, or be near undertaking a 
thing. To march in a hoſtile or warlike man- 
ner, © Go up againſt the Philiſtines.'* To 
change ſtate or opinion for better or worſe. 


 Gxno'sTI 


tolaw,” To ſhift. * Rather than go without.“ 
To tend towards death or ruin. He is far 
gone.” To tend to any act. Gone near to fall 
in love with him.” To be talked of; to be 
known, “ A report is gone abroad.“ Goes 
by the name of.” To be in a ſtate of com- 
pact or partnerſhip, C your halves,” To 
be regulated by any method. “ The prin- 
ciples I went on.” To be pregnant. Gone 
with young,” To reach, or be extended to 
any degree. No man's knowledge can go 
beyond his experience,” To be rated one with 
avother, ** I think, as the world goes, he was 
a good kind of man enough.“ To contribute; 
to conduce; to concur ; to fall out, or termi- 
nate; to proceed in train or conſequence; to 
ſucceed. To gs about, to attempt, to endea- 
your, To go aſide, to err, to deviate from the 
right, To go between, to interpoſe, To go by, 


. to paſs unnoticed. To find, or get in the con- 
d eluſion; to obſerve as a rule, To go down, to 
: be ſwallowed; to he received. To g9 in and 


ent, to do the huſineſs of life; to be at liberty, 
To g off, to die; to depart from a poſt, To 
$9 on, to proceed. To go through, to execute 
or perform thoroughly; io ſuffer, or undergo, 
To ge over, to peruſe, or reid through; to 
revolt. To go oftcr, to purſue. To tet go, 
to give a perſon his liberty. To go * 
to paſs, to be received for, „ $he 
hes for a woman.“ Sidney. . To toll, applied 
o a bell, “ The bell goeth for him.“ Bac. 
To move, or to be in a ſtate of motion, applied 
to machines, &c. „ Clocks will g.“ Oteway. 
To go out, to be extinguiſhed, applied to flame, 
or hre. To ge againſt the grain, is a proverbial 
expreflion, to expreſs fomething extremely re- 
pugnant, diſapreeable, or diſguſtful, 

60 TO, interjett. come, come, take the 


| the right courſe, A ſcornful exhortation. 

| AD, [ g3d] Fe [gad, 22 a ſtick or 
"7 pole armed with a ſharp point at the end, with 
0 10 which oxen, &e. are driven forward, 


To GOAD, [ 
with a goad. Fi 
late, or drive fo 


god] u., a. to prick or drive 


puratively, to incite, ſtimu- 
rward. 


« (Gone to ruin.“ To have recourſe to. Gy | 


GOD 


GOAL, [gl] /. [from gaule, Fr. along 
pole ſet up to determine the bounds of a race; 
a poſt ſet up to which race-horſes are to run; 
a ſtarting- poſt. Figuratively, the deſign, final 
purpoſe,orend,of any meaſure or undertaking. 

GOAR, or GORE, /. an edging ſewed on 
cloth to ſtrengthen it, The warm blood of 
any creature, from ger, Brit. 

GOAT, | got] /. [ gat, Sax. ] an horned ani- 
mal, with coarſe ſhag hair, remarkable for 
laſciviouſneſs, and a rank ſmell when old. 
Figuratively, a rank or luſtful perſon. 

GO/AT-HERD, , one who keeps goats. 

GO/ATISH, | gatiſþ] a. reſembling a goat, 
either in rankneſs of ſmel}, or in Juſt. | 

603, ſa low word] /. [ gobe, . ſmall 
quantity, generally applied to ſomething viſ- 
cous or flabby, 

GO'BBET, /. [| gobe, Fr.] a mouthful ; as 
much as can be fwallowed at once. 

To GO/BBET, v. . to fwallow at once 
A low word. 

To GO/BBLE, v. . [ gober, old Fr.] te 
ſwallow haſtily, or in a ravenous manner, at- 
tended with noiſe, 

GO'/BBLER, /. one who devours in a ra- 
venous manner, without chewing. 

GO'BETWEEN, /. a mediator ; or one 
who carries on a deügn by being ſent back- 
wards and forwards with mellages by the two 
parties, | 

GO'BLET, / | gobelet, Fr.] a bowl or cup 
that holds a large draught. 

GO/BLIN, / [ gobeline, Fr.] an evil oy 
walking ſpirit ; an elf, or fairy, | 

GO'/-BY, /.a deluſion, artifice, or ftratagem. 

GO/-CART, Fa machine going upon caſ- 
ters, in which children are incloſed to teach 
them to walk. 

GOD, / [God, Sax. ] the ſelf-exiſtent, in- 
finitely perfect, and infinitely good Being, who 
created and preſerves all things that have ex- 
iſtence; the object of 2doration and worſhip ; 
any perſon or thing which is too much the 
object of a perſon's thoughts and labours, 

To GOD, v. a. to deify, or worſhip as a 
god. Figuratively, to confer the greateſt ho- 
nours that can he imagined. 

GO'DALMING, a town of Surry, with a 
market on Saturdays, and two fairs, viz. on 
Feb. 13, for horſes, cattle, ſheep, and hops ; 
and on July 10, for horſes, cattle, ſheep, and 
ſtore-pigs. It is ſeated on the river Wye, 
where it divides into ſeveral ſtreams, and wa- 
ters the adjacent parts, It is 4 miles S. W. 
of Guildford, and 341 8. W. of London, 

GO'D-CHILD, /. an infant or perſon for 
whom one is a ſponſor in baptiſm, 

GO'D-DAUGHTER, | god-dauter] / a fe- 
male for whom a perſon is Kontor in baptiſm. 

GO DD ESS, /. a female deity or divinity. 

GO'DFATHER, /. [ godfader, Sax. Ja man 
that is ſponſor for a perſon at baptiſm, 

GO'D-HEAD, | ged-hed] /. the ſtate, eon- 
dition, or nature, of a god. Figuratively,adeity. 

| GC'D- 


o 


f 
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GO/DLFSS, 3. without ſenſe of a deity; 
atheift c; irreligious; impious. | 

GO'DLIKE, 4. divine; reſembling God; 
ſuperlatively excellent. 

GO'DLING, /. a divinity of ſmall ſtature or 
dignity. 

GO/DLINESS, ſ. duty or piety towards 
God; a general obſervation of all the duties 
towards God, 


. GO/LLY, a. having a proper ſenſe of our 
duty aud obligations to God, Figuratively, | 
pious, righteous, or religious. 

GO'DLY, ad. in a pious and religious 


mer 4 


GU/DMANCHESTER. a town of Hun- 


800 


by gilders. Coldbeater's Ain is tho inteſlinum | 


rectum of an ox or bullock, well ſcoured 
prepared, which is laid by goldbeaters het os 
the leaves of the metal while they beat it 7 * 
GO/LDEN, a. made or confifling of 50% 
gilt, Figuratively, ſhining z bright; ld 
did; yellow, or of the colour of gold Ty 
den number, in Chronology, is that which 
ſhows what year of the moon's cycle an < 
ticular year is. Golden rule, in Kuchen 
called likewiſe the Rule of Three, i, that * 
which a fourth number is ſought, which be 
the ſame proportion to the third vgs 
the ſecond does to the- firſt. A 
GO'LDENLY, ad. in a pompous or ſplen4i 


tingdonſhire, parted frem Huntingdon by the manner. 


river Quſe. it was incorporated by king James I. 
and is ſeated in a, rich and fertile foil, which 
It is inhabited by 


yields great plenty of corn. 
a great number of yeoman and farmers, who 
are ſaid to have extraordinary teams of horſes, 
and ſome ſay better than in any other part of 
England. It has no market; and but one fair, 
Whi h is on Eafter-Fueſdzy, for all forts of 
- cattle. It is 1564 miles diſtant from London. 

GO'D-MOTHER, /. 4 woman that is ſpon- 
ſor for a perſon in baptiſm. 

GOLO'LPHIN, a hilt in Cornwall, famous 
for its tin mines: it lies E. of Mountſbay, and 
bas the title of an earldom. © 

GO'DSH1P, /. the office, rank, or cha- 
rafter of a god. Figuratively, a deity or divi- 
nity. 

GO'SON, , one whom a perſon has been 
fponſor to in baptiſm. 

GO DWAR PD, 4. towards, or with reſpect 
to God. 

CODYFLD, or GO'D YIFLD, [| corrupted 
from C /i:/t | ad. a term of thanks, wherein 


* 


GO'LDSITHNAY, a village in Corral 
with one fair, on Auguſt 6, for horſes, caitle, 
ſheep, cloth. and a few hops. ? 

COLDSIZE, ſ. a glue of a golden colour, 
with which painters form their letters, Ins 
giiders lay thoſe parts of their works which art 
to be covered with gold. - | 

GO'LDSMITH, / [geld and ſmit, dan. 1 
perſon who makes and ſells golden wares; ; 
banker, as they were formerly, till bankiog 
became a ſeparate buſineſs. 

GOMEF, / the black and oily greaſe of a 
cart-wheel. 

GO'M PHOSIS, gam fe: . in Anatomy, 
a ſpecies of articulation, whereby one bone is 
ſet into another, like a nail or peg; as the 
teeth within the jaws. 

GO'NDOLA, ſ. | gondele, Fr.)] a flat boat, 
very long and very narrow, uſed upon the ca- 
nals at Venice. | 

GON DOLVER, {| gandoleer] ſ. one who 
rows a gondola, _ | 

GONE, | pron. gin | {preter,of gi] advanced; 
forward in progreis; loft, or undone, Gore by, 


a petſou u ne another the protection and pro- 
vidence of the Deity, Not in uſe at preſent. 


paſt, applied to motion or change of place, 


GO'ER, /. one that moves from one place Loſt; departed; conſumed ; at an evd ; dead. 


to another; one that runs; one that has a good 
ice, applied to a horſe. One that is regular 
in its motions, 2pplicd to a watch or clock 


| GO'NFALON, or GO'NFANON, |. |gu- 
'Finon, Fr. | 2n enfign, or ſtandard 
' GOYORRHOLA, [ gorerrbe?] f [you 


To GO GLE, v. n. DLVeelgege, Sax. | to and se, Gr. ] in Medicine, an involuntary drip 


look :\quiart. 

GO'GGLE-EYED, a. | focigegen, Sax. |] 
ſquint eyed: not looking ſtraight ; or looking 
with the balls of the cyes turned contrarywite. 

CO'ING, /. the act of walking or moving 
from one place to auother ; departure, 

GOLA, f. tbe fame as CYMATIUMN, 

GOLD, /. | g/d, Sax.] the heavieſt, moſt 
denſe, moſt imple, moſt fixed of all bodies; nei- 
ther injured by air or fire, ſoluble only by ſea- 
ſalt, and mot ealily amalgamated with falver ; 
it* colour is of a ſhining and radiant yellow, 
which differs according to its purity, or the patts 
it comes from, Figuratively, money, or any thing 
very vs uable or defirous. ** A heart of gold.” 

GO'LDANGER, a town in Eflex, whoſe 
fair is held Mey 14, for cattle, 

CO'LDBEATER, | g4/dbectcr] g. one who 
harimers gag into thin leaves, which are uſed 


ping' of feed gr other humour, occaſioned by 


ſome venereal hurt. 


| COOPD, . [comparative betier, ſupeila- 
tive 4%) having ſuch perfections as ate te- 
quifite, fit, and proper for the end. Whole- 
ſome; ſound ; ſalutary, Complete; ful. 
'Uſefvl ; valuable. Legal; confirmed ; ralld; 
eſtabliſhcd; proved. Punctual. & As gcd 46 
his word.” L' Eftrange. Character. " Cd 
name in man or woman—is the immediate 
jewel of their ſouls.” Sbat. Cheerful; 0 
not eaſily diſpleaſed, but inclined to aft © 
benevolence and kindneſs, joined moo 
words expreſſing the temper of the mo. 
Joined to brecding » elegant, decent, $29 N 
polite; conſiſtent with the character of be 

temen. Virtuous, or endowed with * 
ral qualities or virtues. Kind, or benevorn: 


Skilful ; ready; dexterous. Happy 3 ag 


— 


es A «« a. lik. Ms Do r 
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not ſmall, though not very 
de A good while ago. Real; ſerious, 
14 earneſt.” Rich; of credit. ; « As 
ad as,” has a kind of negative ſenſe, imply- 
o better than. Companionable 3 ſociable, 
8 god fellow. In good time,” not too 
faſt, os In good ſooth,” really; ſeriouſly To 
ale good, to perform what s promiſed or ex- 
"efted to keep, maintain, ſupport, or ſupply, 
eo od, ſ. is divided into phyfical and mo- 
ral Phyſical good is that which tends nitu- 
rally to promote our bappineſs, benefic, advan- 
tage, or health; to increaſe pleaſe, diminiſh 
pains or procure and continue the preſence of 
any good, or the abſence of any evil, 
4 is that which is choſen” agreeavle to the 
of reaſon or God, and has a tendency to 
promote both our own happineſ; and that of 
others. Figuratively, proſperity 
GOOD, ad. always joined with 26; thus, 
4 good implies well; not ill; no worſe, 
GOOD, ixterject. well! right! : 
GOOD-CONDI FVIONED, a. without any 
ill qualities, Lufty, or plump, applicd to per- 


Conſiderable 3 


ſons, ; 

GOO/DLACK, interjc#, O ftrange ! won- 
derful indeed! is it poſſible! ſay you ſo ! 
GOO'/DLINESS, /. beauty; grace; ele- 
gance, applied to external appearance. 

GOO/DLY, a. beawiifyl; graceful; ap- 
plied to perſons, Fine, or ſplendid, applied to 
things, and particularly to dreſs, Bulky; 
ſwelling. Happy; deſirable. | 
GOO/DMAN, /. a ruſtic term of compli- 
ment; gaffer. 

GOO/DNESS, /. the fitneſs of a thing to 
| produce any particular end; perfection; Kind- 
neſs, or henevolence. 
GOO/DNEST ONE, a village in Kent, 
with a fair on September 14, for cattle, 
GOO/D-NOW, interj-&. in good time; or 
prithee, S»metimes uſcd as a flight exc'ama- 
tion to expreſs wonder, 

GOODS, f. the moveab'les or furniture of 
a houſe; wares ſold in trade; commodities or 
freight in a ſhip, | 

GOODWILL, f. a friendly and benevo- 
lent diſpoſition ; alſo, a conſideration for com- 
ing into a ſhop or buſineſs ready prepared. 

GOODY, /. [Johnſon ſuppoſes it cor- 
Tupted from goodevife] a low term of civility 
uſed to mean perſons of the female ſex. 
GOOSE, J [plural geeſe] gor. Sax. ] a large 
waterfowl, proverbially noted, and figura- 


: 


tively uſed for fooliſhneſs z a taylor's ſmooth- 
16d ing-iron. | | | 
16 GOO'SEBERRY, . a well-known fruit 
WW; and tree, 5 
cf ? CORBELLY, J. a large, protuberant, or 
m ig belly; a erm of reproach for a fat perſon. 
ind, 


GORBELLIED, a. luſty; fat; 


having a 
age, protuberant, and ſwelling belly, y 


wy as J. | gourd, Fr.] an inftrument of 
| de G ö . * . . 
8 VRDIAN-KNOT, f. in Antiquty, A 


Mora 


6 08s 


knot made with the leathers, traces, or harneſs 
of the chariot of Gordius, king of Phrygia, & 
very intricate, that there was no finding where 
it began or ended, The oracle having declared, 
chat he who could untie it ſhould be maſter of 
all Afia, Alexander attempted 3 but not being 
able to accompliſh ir, cut it aſunder with his 
word, and thus fulfilled or eluded the oracle. 

GORE, g. [ge, Sax. ] blood; cloited or 
congealed biood. 

Le GORE, v. a. to ſtab or vierce either 
with a weapon, or the horns of an animal, ſa 
as to make a wound. 

CORE'E, a ſmall iſlind of Africa, near 
Cape de Verd, ſubject to the French. It is 
barten; but is of great importance on account 
of its good trade, It was taken by the Eng- 
liſh in May 1759, and given up by the 
treaty of peace in 1763. Lon. 12. 25. E. 
lat. 14. 30 N. 

GORGE, /. | gorge, Fr. ] the throat or ſwal- 
tow; that which is gorged or ſwallowed, In 
Architecture, a ſort of concave moulding. In 
 Fortification, the entrance of a baſtion, ravelin, 
or other outwork, i 

To GORGE, v. a. | gorger, be to fil! up te 
the throat; to glut or ſatiate; to ſwallow. 

GO'RGED, 2. in Heraldry, the bearing 
of a crown, coronet, or the like, about the 
neck of a lion, ſwan, &c. Among Farriers, it 
ſignifies the ſame as ſwelled ; in which ſenſe 
they ſay, the legs of a horſe are gorged; the 
paſtern joint is gorged ; you muſt walk him 
out to diſgarge his ſhoulder, 

GO'RGEOUS, a. | gorgias, old Fr.] fine; 
ſplendid ; glittering. 

GO'RGEOUSLY, ad. in a ſplendid, pom- 
pous, ſhowy, or magnificent manner. 

GO'RGEOUSNESS, . ſplendor; luſtre; 
magnificence ; finery. 

GO/RGET, /. the piece of armour which 
is worn round and defends the throat. 

GO'RGONS, fo called from Gorgon, a ve» 
nomous beaſt in Africa: they were tne three 
daughters of Phorcus, viz. Meduſa, Steno, and 
Euryale; fo called from their ſavageneſs, be- 
cauſe they killed at the firſt fight, The em- 
blems of all ſinful pleaſures, which enſnare 
and deſtroy men at the firſt ſight. 

GC/RMAND, ſ. [gourmand, Fr.] a per- 
ſon who eats greedily, and io exceſs. 

To GO'RMANDIZE, v. . to eat with 
greedineſs, and to exceſs, 

GO'RMANDIZER, F. one who eats 
greedily, | : 

GORSE, ſ. [ gors, Sax. ] furze; a thick, 
prickly ſhrub, bearing yellow flowers. 

GO'RSYNON, a village of r 
ſhire, in South Wales, with one fair, on Mon- 
day be fore Nov. 30, for cattle, ſheep. and hogs, 

GO /R, &. covered with clotted or con- 
gealed blood ; bloody ; murtherous. 

GO'SLING, /. a young gooſe not full 
grown. In Botany, a Cat's tail on nut- trees 


and pines. 
3 GO'SPEL 


| 


| 


| 


f 
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GOSPEL, /. the hiſtory of the life and ac- 
tions, death, reſurrection, aſcenſion, and doc- 
trine, of Jefus Chrift. The word is Saxon, and 
of the ſame import with the Latin Evangelium, 
which ſignifies glad tidings, or good news; the 
hiſtory of our bleſſed Saviour being the beſt 
news ever publiſhed to mankind. This hiſtory 
is contained in the writings of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, who from thence are called 
the Evangelifts. 
nify, in divinity the Chriftian diſpenſation, 
and an infallible ſtandard of truth. 

To GO'SFEL, v. . N= dax. ] to 
preach the goſpel ; to inſtruct as a prieſt, 

GO/SPELLER, ſ. { godſpellere, Sax.] an 
evange'ifſt or preacher. , 

GO SPORT, a town in Hampſhire, parted 
from Portſmouth by a narrow arm of the ſea, 
and in ſome ſenſe may be reckoned part of it. 
It has a market on Saturday, and two fairs, 
on May 4, and October 10, for toys. It is 
783 miles from London. 

GO'>SAMER, or GO'SSAMOR, F. [| poſ- 
Fpinm, Lat.] the down of plants; the long 
white cobwebs which are perceived in the air 
in calm ſunry weather; found by Maſly to 
proceed fiom a ſpider dwelling in fields, which 
emits them from its podex, and leaves them to 
aſcend in, and be wafted by, the air. 


Figuratively, applied to ſig- | 


GRA 
Manageableneſs 
„the particular 


behaviour. 
In Grammar 
word in a ſentence requires, 
GOVERNOR, F. one who is inv 
ſupreme authority in a ſtate; one w 
a place with a delegated temporal ay 
tutor; pilot; regulator; manager, 


3 Obſequiouſnefs, 
conftr uction any 
| eſted with 
ho govern; 


thority ; FI 

GOUGE, /. | gouge, Fr.] a chiſſel hann 
round edge. + 

GOURD, /, | gauhorde, 
creeps along the earth like 
produces a yellow fruit of 
of an orange, 

GOU'RDINESS, ſ. in Fartiery, a fyellin 
in an horſe's leg, ſo called from its reſembling 
a gourd. 
| GOUT, . goutte, Fr.] in Medicine, a pai 
ful kind 2 Fleaſe by Jad affeRting the 
Joints, ſeated in their ligaments, the tendons 
of the muſcles ſubſervient to their motions 
and the membranes ſurrounding the bones, f 

GOUT, [goo] .. | geit, Fr.] a taſie; relifh ; 
or flavour, 

GOU”'TY, a. afflicted with the gout, re- 
lating to or having the gout. 

GOWN, /. [ gonna, Ital.] a long looſe upper 
garment worn by men as an undreſs; a wo- 
man's upper garment; the long looſe habit 
worn by the minifters of the eſtabliſted church, 


Fr.] a plant which 
the cucumber, ang 
the ſize and colour 


GO'SSIP, ſ. { god ad fyp, Sax. ] one who is 


a ſponſor for a child at baptiſm. Figuratively, | 


one who runs about tattling like women at 
a lying in. | 

To GU/SSIP, v. n, to chat; to prate; to 

ſpend time in trivolous and infignificant diſ- 
courſe. 
" GOU'THURST, a town in Kent, with a 
ma ket on Wedneſdays, and one fair, on 
zAuguft 26, for cattle, It is 43 miles E. by 
S. of London. 

To GO VERN, v. a. [gen verrer, Fr. ] to 
rule over in the character of a magiſtrate, pa- 
rent, or other ſuperior, To regulate ; to di- 
rect. To manage or reſtrain. In Grammar, 


o require, mo governs an accuſative caſe.” 
penn LE, @, ſubject and obedient 
to command, rule, authority, or direction. 
GOVERNANCE, /. the act of exerciſing 
authority over others that are bound to ohey ; 
government; the management, controul, or 


authority, of a guardian, 
GO'VERNANTE, /. [gouvernante, Fr.] a 


woman who has the care of young ladies of 


quality, The more ufual and proper word 1s 
Gounrneſs. 


GO/VERNESS, ,. [ gouverneſſe, old Fr. J a 


female invefied with authority to influence or 


rule. A woman who has the care of inſtruct- 
ing, or regulating the conduct of, ladies; the 
teacher, inſtruftreſs, or miſtrefs, of a lady's 
boarding-ſchool. | 
GOVERNMENT, / [ gouwvernement, Fr.) 
the form in which juſtice is adminiſtered in a 
nation; an eſtabliſhment of legal authority, or 


adminifration of public affairs: regularity of 


cc. The dreis of Peace. | 
GUWNMAN, /. a ftudent at an univer- 
ſity ; or one whoſe proper habit is a gown, 

To GR A'BBLE, v. n. perhaps corrupted 
from grapple] to grope; to ſearch or feel 
greedily with the hands. 
| GRACE, 1. [ gratia, Lat.] favour, or kind- 
neſs. In Divinity, a favourable influence of 
God on the human mind; virtue, or the effect 
of the divine influence; pardon; a kindnels; 
a privilege or favour conferred; elegant beha- 
viour, or the air and appearance wherewith 
any thing is done; beauty, either natural or 
heightened by art; an embelliſhment, orna- 
ment, flower, or perfection. A phyfical vi- 
tue or power, „ Mickle is the powerful grace 
«© that lies in plants. Set. The title of a 
duke, formerly given to a king, implying good- 
neſs, or clemency. A ſhort prayer faidat meals 
expreflive of gratitude or thanks to the Divine 
Providence for ſupplying our neceſſities. * 
be in à perſon's goed graces, is to be a 
or efteemed by him. A& of Grace, an 10 Fr 
parliament for a general and free pardon, 2 
for ſetting at liberty inſolvent debtors. Grace 
of God, or by the Grace of God, 18 a e y 
uſed by ſovereign princes, to expreſs their 
dependence. i, 2 

o GRACE, v. a. to adorn, beautify, * 
belliſh, dignify, ſet off, or ee 
confer an honour on a perſon; to 08%") 
raiſe by an act of favour. 

. GRA'CED, «a. beautifu 


* 


| 


1j graceful ; Vi 


tuous; regular, Seldom uſed. | 
GR A'CkFUL, 4. elegant; with heal 
dignity or majeſty, RAGE 
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'CEFULLY, ad. elegantly. b 
| CO ACEFULNESS, . elegance and dig- 
ao mover Sr fined Ae pony, 

'R A'CELESS, 4. wiItnou virtue, ei- 
K. or moral ; wicked or implous. 

CRATES, . among Canoniſts, 18 the 
fame with Proviſions 1 r 2 15 

tho! they W þ 
1 Jupiter, whoſe names 
oo 105 Thalia, and Euphroſyne; that 
; nin 
. dreſſed, but more fre- 
quently naked, to ſhew that whatever 18 * 
eraretul, is ſo in itſelf, without the aid c 
exterior ornaments. They preſided 9 
tual kindneſs and acknowledgments 3 beltow- 
ing liberality, eloquence, and wiſdom, Na 
gether with a good grace, gaiety of diſpoſition, 

{5 of manners. f 
00s. [ grdſhious | 4. [gracieux,Fr.] 
merciful z benevolent z kind; virtuous, or 
good z acceptable; favoured ; excellent ; grace- 
N becoming. , : 
OA CIOUSLY, [grdſbiouſly] ad. with 
kind condeſcenſion 3 in a pleaſing and favour- 
abie manner. 7 4 

GRA'CIOUSNESS, [graſpiouſ neſs] . kind 
condeſcenſion ; a pleahng manner, 

GRADA'TION, . [gredatio, Lat. ] a regu- 
lar progreſs or advance from one degree to ano- 
ther. Order; arrangement. q 

GRADIENT, a. | gradiens, Lat. ] walking, 
or moving by ſteps. : 

GRA'DUAL, a. [groduel, Fr.] proceeding 
or riſing by degrees; advancing ſtep by ſtep. 

GRA'0UAL, /. {gradus, Lat.] a flight of 
ieps, In the Roman church, a part of the maſs 
ſung between the epiſtles and goſpels, 

GRaDUA LIT, ſ. a regular progreſſion ; 
advancing higher by degrees. 

GRA DCU ALLVY, dd. by degrees; in regu- 
lar progreſſion; by ſteps; advancing from a 
lower to a higher degree. 

To GRA'DUATE, v.a. | from gradus, Lat.] 
to dignity with a degree in an univerſity ; to 
mark with degrees, in meaſuring. To heighten 
or improve, 

GRA'DUATE, /. a perſon who has taken 

a Cegree in an univerſity, 
GRAF, or GRAFT, ſ. [erefe, Fr.] in 
Cardening, the ſhoot of 7 tree inſerted in, 
and becoming one with, another tree, nouriſhed 
* Ps but bearing its own fruit, 

0 GRAFT, v. a. [greffer. Fr.] to take a 
ſhoot from one tree, and inſert it into another, 
in ſuch a manner that both may unite cloſely, 
or become one tree ; to inſert into a place, or 
body, to which it did not originally belong. 

GRA/F ER, /. one who propagates fruit, 
" "alerting tie branch of one tree into that 

anther, 
q.CRA'FTON, a village of Northampton- 

* in the road between Stony- Stratford 
and Northampton, wher- there js a manor- 


vule aud a pars, given by king Charles II, to 


Aouriſhing, and gay They are 
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the duke of Grafton, from whence the title 
is derived, 

GRAIN, /. [granum, Lat.] a ſingle ſeed of 
corn or other fruit. Figuratively, corn. Any 
minute particle, or ſmall body. Grain of 
all;xvance, ſome ſmall indulgence, which im- 
plies a remifſton of rigour or ſeverity. . A 
weight uſed in Phyſic, twenty of which make 
one ſcruple ; but in troy weight, twenty-four 
make a penny weight. The dire ion in. 
which the fibres of wood, leather, &c. grow. 
In Dying, a method of communicating co- 
lours, fo as to make them more laſting than 
in tne common way. The form of the furface 
with regard to ſmoothneſs, roughneſs, or the 
ſize of the conſtituent fibres or particles of 
a body, Figuratively, temper ;z diſpoſition z 
huniour or inclination, 

GRA'INED, 4. rough; appearing leſs 
ſmooth, or weather- beaten, 

GRAINS, /. [without a fingular] the 
huſks of malt of which beer has been 
made, 
| GRAINY, 4. full of corn or ſeeds. 
GRAMME'RCY, tej. { contrafted of 
8 me mercy j an obſolete expreſſion of ſur- 
priſe. 

g GRAMINI'VOROUS, a, eating, or living 
upon graſs, 

GRA'MMAR, ſ. [ grommaire, Fr | the art 
which delivers the rules for ſpeaking or writ- 
ing any language properly. . Figuratively, an 
expreſſion or conſtruction agreeable to the 
rules of grammar; a book which delivers rules 
for ſpeaking or writing a language with pro- 
priety. Crammar- ſchool is a place where the 
learned languages, or claſſics, are taught, 
GRAMMA'/RIAN, /. [ grammairien, Fr.] 
one who is ſkilful in, or one who teaches, the 
rules of grammar. 

GRAMMA'TICAL, a. [ grammeticus, Lat.] 
belonging to, or taught by, grammar. 

GRAMMA'TICALLY, ad. according to 
the rules of grammar. | 
GRAMMATICA'/STFR, Lat.] a mere 
verbal critic, or low grammarian. 

GRA'MPOUND, a town in Cornwall, 
with a market on Saturdays, and three fairs, 
on January 18, March 25, and June 11, for 
horſes, cattle, cloth, and a few hops. It is 
ſeated on the river Valle, and ſends two 
members to parliawent. The inhabitants 
have a conſiderable manufacture of gloves, 
It is 243 miles W. by S. of Londen- 
GRANA DA, an iſland of America, à d 
the moſt ſoutherly of the Carribbees, being 
25 miles in length, and 5 in breadth, It is 
very fertile, and has belonged to the French 
ſince 16 50; but was ceded to England by the 
treaty of peace in 1763. 
GRA'NARY, /. [granaritmy 
houſe for threſhed corn. 
GRA'NATE. ſ. [from granum, Lat. ] a pre- 


Lat.] a ſtore- 


cious ſtone cf a high red co our, ſo called from 
the reſemblance it beats to that of the kerre! 
N a of 


+ \ 
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of 2 pomegranate: it is vulgarly named a | 
garnet. The oriental are the belt, 

GRAND, . [ grandis, Lat. ] great, illuſtri— 
ous; powerful; iplendid ; noble; ſublime ; 
lofty. It is uſed to ſignify aſcent or deſcent 
of conſanguinity. 

GRA'NDAM, or GRA'NDAME, ſ. a 
term of conſanguinity, denoting the father's 
or mother's mother, Figuratively, an old 

withered or decrepid woman, 

GRA'ND-CHILD, /, the fon or daughter 
of a perſon's ſon or daughter. 

GRA/'ND-DAUGHTER, [| grand-dauter | 
FJ. the daughter of a ſon or daughter. 

GRANDE'E, /. [grandis, Lat. ] a perſon 
of rank, dignity, or power; one of the nobility. 

GRA'NDEUR, /, [grandeur, Fr. ] ſplen- 
dour, pomp, or magniticence. 

GRANDFAT HER, /. the father of a per- 
ſon's father or mother. 

GRAN DINOUs, a. [from grande, Lat.] 
full of hail. 5 

GRAN DIT. |. from grandis, Lat. ] ele- 
vation of thought; pomp, or magnificence of 
language. 

GRA'NDMOTHER, ſ. the father's or 
mother's mother. 

GRANDSIRE, ſ. a grandfather, In 
Poetry, any anceſtor. | 

GRA'/NDSON, ſ. the ſon of a perſon's ſon 
or daughter. 

GRANGE, /. [grange, Fr.] a farm; a 
barn, or threſhing floor; a farm-houſe at a 
diſtance from neighbours. 

GRANITE, /. | from granum, Lat.] a va- 
riegated ſtone or marble, compoſed of ſepa- 
rate and very Jarge concretions, rudely com- 
pacted together, of great hardneſs, giving fire 
when ſtruck with ſteel, fermenting with acids, 
and imperfectly calcinable in a great fire. 


GRANUVOROUS, 4. eating or living | 


upon grain, 

GRA'NNAM, , ſa corruption of gron- 
dame] a grandmother, A low word, uſed 
only in burleſque, 

To-GRANT, v. 3. from garantir, Fr.] to 
admit a thing not proved; to allow or con- 
cede ; to beſtow ſumething which cannot be 
claimed as a right. 

GRANT, ſ. the act of giving or beſtowing 
a thing which cannot be claimed as a right; 
the thing granted ; a conceſſion, In Law, a 
conveyance in writing of ſuch a thing as can- 
not paſs or be conveyed by word only ; ſuch 
are rents, reverfions, ſervices, advowſons, 
tithes, &c. 

GRA'NTABLE, @«. that which may be 
given or yielded to another, though he has no 
claim to it. 

GRANTE'E, /. in Law, the perſon to 
whom any grant is made. | 

GRA'NTHAM, a town of Lincolnſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays, and five fairs; 
on the fifth Monday in Lent, for horned 
cattle, horſes, and ſheep ; on Holy Thurſday, 


for ſheep and horſes 3 on July 10, October Sept 26, for horned cattle, 
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26, and December 17, for horned 


horſes, It is ſeated in a bottom, W 


Whitham, and is a noted place, with 2 
free-ſchool, and a handſome church fa 
for its high ſpire, which ſeems to lea en 
ide. It is a corporation, ſends t 
to parliament, 25 has the tidle of in un. 
dom. It is 109 miles N. by W. of ai 

GRA'NTOR, J. the perſon that yielt; 
2rants any thing to another, do 
GRA'NULARY, 3. ſmall 
* a grain or ſeed, 

o GRA'NULATE, v.n, era 
to be formed into {mall nd nah, 
x qi , 41 ſmall maſſes or * 
o raiſe in inequalities, r ' 
* 4 » repreſenting ſeeds or 
GRA'NULATION, 
the act of forming into 
bling grains. 


GRA'NULE, /. [from granum, Lat 
ſmall compact particle, reſerabling v th 
grain of corn, ob 
GRA'NULOUS, a. full of little grains, 
GRAPE, /. [grappe, Fr.] a ſingle berry of 
the vine, which grows in cluſters, the juice 
of which is wine. 
GRA'PHICAL, [grafical] a. I ſrom a 
Gr.] appearing as if written, well — 
deſcribed or delineated, een 
GRA'PHICALLY, ſorafically] ad. well 
deſcribed ; deſcribed Ae 00 in a pic. 
tureſqve manner. | 


GRA'PNEL, /. [grapin, Fr.] a ſmall an- 


and compad, 


J. T granulaticy, Fr.] 
ſmall maſſes reſem. 


| 
chor belonging to a little veſſel; a grappling- 


iron uſed in a ſea- fight to faſten ſhips together, 
To GRA'PPLE, v. u. [ groppan, Sax. ] to 
lay faſt hold on a perſon ; to combat er en- 
gage in cloſe fight, Aclively, to faſten, 
unite, or join inſeparably, | 
GRA'PPLE, /. a cloſe combat, in which per- 
ſons ſeize faſt hold on each other; an jron in- 
trument, uſed to faſten one ſhip to another, 
GRA'SIER, J. See GrRaAzl1ER. 

To GRASP, v. a. [ graſpare, Ital. ] to hold 
in the hand with the fingers ſhut; to ſeize, or 
catch at; to ſtruggle, ſtrive, or grapple. To 
gripe z to encroach ; to be inſatiable in one's 
purſuit after riches. : 

GRASP, 4 the gripe or ſeizure of the 
band; the act of holding a thing in the band 
with the fingers ſhut or doubled over it; pot- 
ſeſſion or hold. 

GRA/SPER, ,. one who ſeizes, graſps,,0t 
catches at. : | ho 

GRASS V/ ſ eres, Sax. | the common her. 
bage of A 25 on anch cattle feed, of 
which there are ſeveral ſpecies. 

To GRASS, v. u. to produce graſs. 

GRA/SSHOPPER, /. a ſmall inſect foun 
among the ſummer graſs, named from 1 


hopping, for which it is remarkably form 
GR ASSING F ON, a village in Ton 
with four fairs; on March 4, for horned 8 
tle; April 24, and June 29, for ſheep; 


GRA 
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| /$&PLOT, ſ. a ſmall level piece of 
one” v4 A covered with graſs, 
RAV, a, covered with, or abounding 
j ſs. 
ATE, . [crates, 
with iron bars, or wire 
laced at the windows 


Lat. ] a partition made 
s crofling each other, 
or other apertures of 

; :ters, or tradeſmens ſhops ; a re- 
panes ih — 1 in kitchens, 

hin which fires are made. 

2 on 41 v. a. [gratter, Fr.] to rub, 

ear off the particles from any Bog by 
pf at fend by any thing harſh or 
rubbing it; to offend dy any 

- «- to off:nd the ear by a harſh and 
—_— tot diſagreeable or 
diſagreeable ſound ; to make a d1 gre 
harſh ſound by drawing one hard thing over 
„K rEFUI, a. [gratus, Lat.] having a 
zue ſenſe of benefits conferred ; pleaſing ; 
agreeable 3 delightful to the ſenſes or mind ; 
cee TEFULLY, ad. in a manner willing 
to acknowledge, repay, and retain, a proper 
ſenſe of an obligation; in a pleaſing or agree- 
manner, 

DA TEFULNESS, ſ. gratitude ; the qua- 
lity of being agrecable, acceptable, or afford- 
ing delipht. 
TER, . [gratoir, Fr.] a kind of 
coarſe file, or inſtrument formed of tin or ſil- 
ver, punched in holes, with which ſoft things 
are rubbed to powder. 3 

GRATIFICA/TION, / ¶grat . fcatio, Lat. 
the act of pleaſing; the act ot complying 
with, and anſwering the eraving of the ſenſual 
appetites; pleaſure; delight ; a reward or re- 
compence. 

To GRA'TIFY, v. a. | gratificor, 82 to 
indulge ; to pleaſe by compliance; to do a 
thing in order to pleaſe or delight; to requite, 
repay, or reward, \ 

GRA/TTINGLY, ad. harſhly ; offenſively. 

GRATIS, ad. [Lat.] for nothing; with- 
out being paid, or receiving any thing in re- 
turn, 

GRA/TITUDE, , a virtue, conſiſting in 
a due ſenſe and outward acknowledgment of 
a benefit received, together with a readineſs 
to return the ſame, or the like, 

GRATUITOUS, a. [gratuitus, Lat.] vo- 
luntary, or granted either without aſking or 
merit; aſſetted without proof. 

GRATU'ITOUSLY, ad. without claim or 
merit; without proof. 

GRATUITY, / [gratu'te, Fr.] a free gift; 
a preſent ; an acknowledgment, 

To GRATULATE, v. a. [gratuler, Lat.) 
to congratulate, to declare joy. 

GRATULA/TION, J. 


de 4. E. Lat.) 
ations made joy; - 
ern he. y expreſling joy; an ex 


GRAN TULATORY, a. expreſſing joy for 
the ſueceſs, preferment, or good Rs of 


GRA 
ground wherein a dead body is, or is to be, 
buried. Grave, at the end of the names of 
places, is from the Sax, gref, a grove or cave, 

To GRAVE, v. a. [preter graved, particip. 

p_ graven] [ypaufu, Gr.] to cut figures or 
nſcriptions with a ſharp-pointed tool on any 
hard ſubſtance or metal; to copy pictures or 
writings with a ſharp-pointed inftrument, on 
wood, copper, or pewter, .in order to be 
printed on paper; to inter, entomb, or bury 
an obſolete ſenſe. To clean, caulk, or ſcrape 
the bottom of a ſhip, 

GRAVE, a. | gravis, Lat.] ſolemn ; ſerious; 
of a modeſt colour, not ſhowy or tawdry. 
Not ſharp or acute, applied to ſound, 

GRA'VEL, ſ. [gravelle, wr] a kind of 
earth uſed for walks in gardens, the finer part 
of which is yellow, and appears like a large 
gritted ſand, and the coarſer is a compoſition 
of flints or ſmall pebble- ſtones. In Phyſic, 
a diſeaſe in the kidnies or bladder, occaſioned 
o a gritty collection of matter therein, 
whereby the due ſecretion and excretion of 
the urine is impeded, When this ſubſtance 
ſtrongly coheres, and forms a hard maſs, it is 
then called the ſtone, 

To GRA'VEL, v. a. to pave or cover with 
gravel ; to puzzle, put to a ſtand, or embar- 
_ a perſon with ſome difficulty he cannot 
ſolve. . | 
| GRA'VELESS, a. without a grave or tomb. 
GRA'VELLY, a | gravelenx, Fr. ] conſiſt- 
ing or abounding in gravel. 

GRA'/VELY, ad. in a ſolemn or ſcrious 
manner; without gaudineſs or ſhow, 

GRA'VENESS, /. ſeriouſneſs ; ſolemnity. 

GRAVE'OLENT, «a, [| graveolens, Lat.] 
ſtrong ſcented. 

GRA'VER, ſ. [graveur, Fr.] an engraver, 
or one who copies deſigns with a ſharp- 
pointed tool or ſtyle, on metals or wood, to be 
printed on paper. The ſtyle, or ſharp-pointed 
inſtrument, uſed by an engraver. 

GRA'VESEND, a town of Kent, with two 
markets on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and 
two fairs, on April 23, and October 24, far 
horſes, and all other goods, cloaths, and toys, 
It is ſeated on the banks of the Thames, and 
is a place of great reſort, being the common 
landing-place for ſeamen — ſtrangers in 
their paſſage to London. It is common 
called the corporation of Graveſend and Mil- 
ton, theſe two places being united under the 
government of a mayor, 12. aldermen, 24 
common- council, a town-clerk, &c. This 
pariſh, with that of Milton, conſiſts of about 
700 houſes, moſtly ſmall, and built with 
bricks; the ſtreets are alſo narrow, but paved 
with flints, It is 22 miles from London. 

GRAVUDITY, / [graviditas, Lat.] the 
ſtate of being with child, | 


PRAY ING, /. any piece engraved; carved 
work. 


auother; conpratulatoy v. 


GRAVE, [.{gref, Sax.] a hole dug in the 


To GRA'VITATE, v. n. [from gravis, 
Lat. 3 tend to the center. 
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GRAVITA'TION, , the 28 of tending {grandfather of a perſon's father; 


fo the center. 

GRA'/VITY, , [ gravitas, Lat.] weight; 
heavineſs ; the power or vittue by which bo- 
dies naturally tend to the center, Gravity, 
applied to the nature of actions, denotes their 
nature or quality; but, when applied to 
crimes, their atrociouſneſs. Applied to the 
countenance or behaviour, ſeriouſneſs ; ſo- 
lewnity; majeſty, or awfulneſe. 
GRA, ſ the juice which runs from 
meat when not over- done. 

GRAYS, a town of Eſſex, with a market 
on Thurſdays, and two fairs, on May 23, 
and October 20, for cattle and hardware, It 
is ſeated on the fide of the Thames, 25 miles 
E. of London. 

GRAY, 4. [ greg, Sax.] white, with a 
mixture of black, White or hoary with age, 
applied to the hair. Blue with a mixture of 
black; reſembling the colour of aſhes. 

GRA'Y-BEARD. /. figuratively, an old 
man; uſed in contempt. 

GRA'YNESS, /. the quality of being 

gray, or being hoary by age. 


whoſe fairs are held April 23, and 


GRE 


and 
uncle is the uncle, of a perſon's ra 


Uſed pioverbially, to imply hard, difficult 
grievous, _. l 
GRE AT-BELLIE D, a, pregnant; with 
child. f 
To GREAT EN, v. a. to enlarge; tg 
make great, pouerful or rich, Not in fs 
GREAT-BE/DWIN, a town in Wiltſhir, 
z 


for horſes, cows, ſheep, and Wor ing, 15 
market is on Tueſday. i 
GREAT- CHART, a town in Kent 
whoſe fair is March 25, for horfes, cattle. 
and pedlary. ; ; 
GREAT-HEA'RTED, a. high ſpirited; 
proud, : 
GREAT-HO'LLINGBURY, gen 
WOODSIDE-GREEN, à town in Bl 
whoſe fair is on W hitſun-Tueſday, for to % 
GRE'ATLY, ad, very much; in a * 
or high degree; nobly; in an illufttions 
manner, Covrageouſly ; bravely, 
GREATNESS, ſ. largeneſs, applied to 
quantity, ze, or number. High place or 


To GRA/ZE, v. n. [graſſian, Sax. | to eat 
or feed on graſs; to produce graſs, To bruſh 
In paſſing; to touch lightly, generally applied 
to a bullet, from graſer, Fr. Actively, to 
tend, to fet cattle to fecd on graſs; to eat or 
feed upon graſs. 

GRA/ZIER, , one whoſe trade is to feed 
or breed cattle for food. 

GREASE, [ greeſe] ſ. [ graifſe, Fr. ] the ſoft 
part of the fat of animals. In Farriery, a 
ſwelling and gourdineſs of the heels, occa- 
honed by hard labour, colds, &c. 

To GREASE, [greage] v. a. to ſmear, 
anoint, or ſpot with greaſe, To bribe, or 
corrupt with preſents : a low word. 

GRE'ASINESS, | gre#zineſs } /. oilineſs or 
fatneſs. 

GRE'ASY, | pgreezy] 3. oily; fat; ſpot- 
ted or ſmeared with greaſe. Corpulent: a 
term of reproach. 

GREAT, a. [the ea in this word and it: 
derivatives has ſomething, though not en- 
tirely, the found of oj—grait, graitly, grait- 
neſs] a. | great, Sax. | large in bulk, num- 
ber, or quantity, Having any quality in a 
high degree. Long or confiderable, applied 
to time or duration, Important ; weighty. 
Chief or principal.“ The great ſeal,” Shak. 
High in rank, or extenſive in power  illuf- 
firious, or eminent. Majeſtic, or grand in 
aſpect or mien. Havghty, ſwelling, or 
— To be great with, to be familiar or 
ntimatcly acquainted, Teeming, or with 
child. A great belly.“ In.pedigree, it is 
added in every ſtep of aſcending conſanguinity 
beyond a father or grandfather, and in every 
ſtep of deſcending conſanguinity beyond a 
grandſon. Thus, a great grandſon is the ſon 
of a perion's grandſon. A great-grandfather, 


dignity. A conſciouſneſs of ſuperior birth 
or rank. Magnanimity, nobleneſs. Gran. 
deur; ſtate 3 magnificence, 

GREATF-OA'K LEY, a town in Eſſex, 
whoſe fair is April 25, for toys, 

GREAT-TE'Y, a town in Eſſex, whoſe 
fair is kept Trinity- Monday, for toys. 

GREAT-THURLOW, a town in Suf. 
folk, whoſe fair is Oct. 10, for ſheep and toys, 

GREAT-WA'KERING, a town in Ear 
whoſe fair is July 25, tor toys, 

GREAVES, [greeves | /. | greves, Fr.] at. 
mour for the legs. 

GRE'CISM, /. [graecifmus, Lat.] a con- 
ſtruction, idiom, or expreſſion, peculiar to the 
Greek language, 

GREECE, a country of Turkey, called by 
them at preſent Romelia, It is bounded on 
the N. by Bulgaria, Servia, and Dalmatiz; 
on the W. by the gulph of Venice ; on the 
S. by the Mediterranean; and on the E. by 
the Archipelago, the ſea of Marmora, the 
Black ſea, the liraits of the Dardanelles and 
of Conſtantinople. It comprehends fix parts, 
namely, Macedonia, Albania, Livadia, the 
Morea, the iſland of Candia, and the iſles of 
he Archipelago. It enjoys a temperate lr, 
is healthy, and has a fruitful ſoil, It was 
greatly celebrated by ancient hiſtorians, and 
produced a vaſt number of famous men, who 
performed very great actions as ſoldiers, 5 
well as others, who were eminent for their 
parts and learning ; particularly Alexander 
the Great and Homer, who were natives of 
this country. But it pow groans 8 
tyranny of the Turks, and is but the ſha - 
of what it was formerly, being —_ 
ipnorance and barbariſm, and almoſt a bited 
fine towns quite deſtroyed, It 1s inhabi 


the father ot a pcrioa's grandfather, or the 


both by Mahometans and Cn. KECE; 
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12, for horned cattle and ſheep, and on 


GRE 


GREECE, [corrupted from degrees] J. a 


bd blk v. ad, in an eager, haſty, or 


ravenous manner; with keen appetite or 


dec DIN ESS, , [gredigneſſe, Sax] ra- 
venouſneſs ; voracious hunger; eagerneſs of 


i eſire. 
Wen Eb. a. [grad'g, Sax. ] ravenous; 
hungty; incited with a violent deſite of ſood; 
eager 3 vehemently deſirons. : 

GREEN, a. [ grene, Sax. | having a colour 
ike that of graſs; in compoſitions of dying 
and painting, made by mixing blue or black 
and yellow together. Flouriſhing ; freſh; 
ondecayed. New or lately made. A green 
wound,” Unripe ; immature ; young, allud- 
ing to fruits being green before they are ripe. 
Not roaſted; half raw. Not dry. Pale; ſickly. 

GREEN, , the colour of graſs, or that 
which reſembles it. In Optics, it is one of 
the original, ſimple, or primary rays of light; 
bat in dying is cauſed by compounding blue 
and yellow, &c. AS this colour rather re- 
freſhes than impairs the ſight, the goodneſs 
of Providence is manifeſt in cauſing it to be 
reflected from the ſurface of vegetables, pre- 
ferably to any other. Figuratively, a plain 
covered with graſs. The leaves of trees and 
vegetables, oppoſed to their flowers. In Cook- 
ery, uſed in the plural for thoſe plants which 
are of this colour, and eaten boiled. | 

GREEN, a village in Suſſex, 8 miles 
8. W. of Horſham, with 2 fairs, on Auguſt 


Monday before July 5, for ſheep and horned 
cattle, 

GREEN. CLOTH, ff. a board or court of 
juſtice, held in the counting bouſe of the 
king's huuſhold, for taking cognizance of all 
matters of government and juſtice within the 
king's court royal, and for correCting all the 
ſervants that offend, It takes its name from 
2 green cluh ſpread over the board where they 
ſi, None of the king's ſervants can be ar: | 
reſted for debt, without a warrant firſt ob- 
tained from this board. 

GRE'EN-EYED, 9. having eyes coloured 
with green, 

GREENGANE, /. a ſpecies of plum. 

GREENHOUSE, /. a houſe or place in 
wh'cn exotics or tender plants are kept from 
the inclemencies of our climate, and furniſhed 
with ſuch a degree of heat as is proper to 
make them grow, 5 


GREENISH, a. ſomewhat green; tending 

to preen, 
GREENLAND, a large country in the N. 
tween the (traits of Davis, Forbiſher, and 
Iceland. How far it may extend N. is un. 
certain ; and thoſe few inhabitants that are 
mn uit are ſavages, It is a cold, miſerable 
country, and has very few animals, _—_ 
d 


cr, white bears, foxes, and a few wi 
lowls, 


GRE 


nations go every year to catch whales for the 
fake of their fins and oil. "« 
GRE'/ENLY, ad. with a greeniſh colour; 
newly ; freſhly; immaturely ; wavly. 
GRE'ENNESS, 1 the quality of being 
green; viridity; mmaturity; unripeneſs ; 
freſhneſs; vigour; newneſs; alſo rawneſs, 


junſkilfulnefs, and imperfection in trade, art, 


ſcience, &c. 

GRE ENO CK, a ſea-port town of S:ot- 
land, in the county of Renfrew, near tbe 
mouth of the river Clyde, and is the princi- 
pal ſtation of the herring fiſhery on that ſide 
of the iſland, It is 16 miles W. of Glaſgow, 

 GREENSICKNESS, /,. in Medicine, a 
diſorder incident to virgins, ſo called from 
he paleneſs with which it is attended. 

GREEN STREET, a village in Kent, 
with a fair on May 1, for horned cattle, 

GRE'ENSWARD, or GREENSWORD, 


ſ. the turf on which graſs grows; a field. 


GREENWICH, a town in Kent, with a 
market on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, five 
miles E. of London, noted for its magnificent 
hoſpital for decayed ſeamen, its delightful 
park, and its aſtronomical obſervatory, The 
hoſpital is thought to be the fineſt ſtructure 
of this kind in the world; and its noble hall 
is finely painted by Sir James Thornhill, It 
was formerly noted for its palace, where 
queen Elizabeth was born; but that was 
pulled down, and what is ſo called now ſerves 
for apartments for the governor of the hoſpi- 
tal, and the ranger of the park, The king's 
y2chts generally lie at this place. 

GRE'ENWOOD, , wood conſidered as 
it appears when its leaves are out. | 

ToGREET, v. a. [getan, dax. ] to addreſs 


[at a meeting; to ſalute in Kindneſs or reſpect; 


to congratu'arez to. wiſh health; to ſend or 
pay compliments at a diſtance, _ 

GRE'ETER, /. he that pays his compli- 
ments to another. | 

GRE'ETING, ſ. ſalutation or compli- 
ment. 

GREEZ E, ſ. See Greece. 

G REGA RIO US, 3. [gregarius, Lat.] aſ- 
ſembling in flocks or herds, 

GRENADVER, [| grenadeer] /. [ grenadier, 
Fr. J a tall ſoldier, armed as other foldiers, 
beſides a pouch full of grenadoes, from 
whence the name is derived. Every batta- 
lion of foot has a company of grenadicrs be- 
longing to it. | 

GRENA'DE, or GRENA'DO, ,. | grenade, 
Fr.] a hollow ball of iron, braſs, glaſs, cr 
potter's earth, filled with gunpowder, and fit- 
ted with a fuſee to give it fire, When the 
fire reaches the hollow of the ball, the cafe 
flies into pieces, which greatly hurt, if not 
kill, thoſe they ſtrike, 

GRE'/SSFORD, a town in Denbighſhire, 
whoſe fairs are kept 24 Monday in April, laſt 
Monday in Auguſt, and iſt Monday in | es» 


Mere the Englith, Dutch, and other 


ce m ber, for cattle, 
Nn 3 GRE'SSING+ 
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GRE/SSINGHALL, a town in Norfolk, 
whoſe fair is Dec, 6, for toys, &c, 

GREUT, /.. a foſſile body, conſiſting of a 
congeries of cryſtals, or ſparks of ſpar, of the 
ſize of bay ſalt, and of a brown ſhining colour, 

GREY, «. See GRAY, which is the moſt 
proper ſpelling, 

GR Ar [eric bund, Sax. ] a tall 
feet hound that chaſes in light, 

GRICE, ſ. a little pig; a young wild boar. 
A ſtep or greeze. 

To GRIDE, v. n. [ gridare, Ital.] to cut; 
to make way by cutting—an elegant word, 
though not in uſe. 

CRUDELIN, /. a colour compounded of 
white and red. 

GRIDURON, [| gridiora] ſ. a moveable 
frame or grate of iron bars placed parallel to 
each other, which is uſed to dreſs victuals 
over a fire, 

* GRIEF, [ reef] ſ. [ i, Brit.] ſorrow 
for ſomething which is paſt; a grievance, op- 
preſſion, or injury. Pain, or diſeaſe. 

GRIE'VANCE, [ Tron! J. that which 
makes a perſon uneaſy, generally applied to 
the actions or conduct of another, 

To GRIEVE, { greeve] v.a | grever, Fr. 
to afflict; to hurt ; to make a perſon uneaſy 
by ſome unkind or offenfive action; to be 
ſorrowful. 

GRIE/VINGLY, | greevingly] ad. with 
ſorrow ; ſforrowfully, 

GRIE/VOUS, [ greevous] a. | gravis, Lat.] 
afflictive, or cauling pain not cafily borne ; 
cauſing forrow ; expreſſing great uneaſineſs· 
Great, or atrocious, applied to crimes. 

GRIE/VOUSLY, {| greeoouſ/ly] ad. with 
great offence, diſcontent, or ill-will ; pain- 
folly, or ſo as to occaſion great uneaſineſs, 
Miſcrably; vexatiouſly, 
 GRIF/VOUSNESS, [ grecenſneſi] ſ. ſor- 
row; pain; a ſtate of calamity, oppreſſion, 
or wretchedneſs. 


G R 1 


To GRIME, v. n. to dirt ſo as it catng 
be eaſily waſhed off. 

GRIMLV, ad. in a terrible, hidegy, , 
horrible manner. In a fierce, ſtern, or ,. 
len manner, applied to the looks, 

GRI'MNESS, /. a look which proces 
from the fierceneſs or ſullenneſs of: ry 
diſpoſition, i 

GRIMSBY, a ſea- port town of Lincol;, 
ſhire, with two markets on Wedneſdays and 
Saturdays, and two fairs, on June 1», fü. 
ſheep; and on September 15, for horſes It 
is a large place, which had formerly: caſtle 
and two pariſh-churches, with a commodious 
harbour, which is now almoſt ehoaked » 
It has now only one church, which is 2 ir; 
bandſome ſtructure, like a cathedral, It ol 
liſts of ſeveral ſtreets, whoſe houſes are us| 
built; is a corporation; ſends two members 
to parliament ; and is 166 miles N. of London 

To GRIN, v. u. | grinnian, Sax. ] to le 
the teeth together, and withdraw the ji 
uſed both as a ſign of mirth and anguiſh, f 

GRIN, /. the act of cloſing the teeth, and 
withdrawing the lips from them, ſo as to ex- 
poſe them to view ; the act of ſhoving the 
teeth, uſed as an effect of mirih or anguiſh, 
Alſo, a ſnare or trap. 

To GRIND, v. a. | preter, and participle 
paſſ. ground. ] | grindan, Sax. ] to reduce any 
thing to powder by attrition or rubbing; 10 
ſharpen or ſmooth by rubbing on ſomething 
hard; to rub one againſt another; to hariaſs 
or oppreſs by extortion. Neuterly, to ſharpen 
aninfirument by holding it on a round ſtone, 
which is turned about the while; to move a 
mill ; to fix the teeth cloſe, and move then, 
ſo as to make à noiſe, 2 

GRINDER, , one who grinds or works 
in a mill; the inſtrument of grinding, In 
irony, or contempt, the teeth in general arc 
called by this name. 

GRIUNDLESTONE,or GRI/NDSTONE, 


GRIFFIN, or GRVFFON, /. a fabled /. the ſtone on which edged tools are hap 


animal, ſaid to be generated between a lion 
and an eagle, having the head and paws of 
the former, and the wings of the latter. 

GRIG, / in its primary ſenſe, ſignifies 
any thing below the natural ſize, A ſpecies 
of eels. Figuratively, a merry, aQive, and 
jocoſe perſon. 

To GRILL, v. a. | griller, Ft.] to broil or 
dreſs meat on a gridiron, | 

To GRILLY, v. a. to harraſs; to roaſt or 

aſe a man. 

GRIM, a. | grimma, Sax. | having a fierce or 
awfully ſullen countenance ;z hideous; fright- 
ful; ugly; ill- looking. 

GRIMA CE, /. [ grimace, Fr. ] a diſtortion 
of the countenance from habit, affectation, or 


inſvlence ; vulgarly ſtyled making muuths. An 
air of aſtectation. 
GRIMA'LKIN, /. gris and malkin, Fr.) 
an appellation for an old gray cat. | 
GRIME, /, dirt that is ingrained, or not 
tel waſhed of, | 


| ened. 


. 


GRIUNGLEY, a village in Nottinghan- 
ſhire, 4 miles W. of Gainſborough, with one 
fair, on December 12, for cattle and mei. 
chandize, and particularly for a great number 
of boots and ſhoes, 

GRILNNER, /. one who grins or ſhuts 
his teeth, and opens his lips, ſo as to cxpole 
them. " ; q 

GRIUNNINGLY, ad, with a grinning 
lavgh; in a grinning manner. , 

RI/NSTEAD EAST, Sce EAG G81v 
STEAD. * 
| GRUNTON, a village in the N. riding 
Yorkſhire, 8 miles W. of Richmond, wil 

two fairs, on Good F riday, and 3 
for cloth, pewter, braſs, tin, and millenary 
d Rip, g a ſmall ditch, | 

G „. a ſmall aitch, 

To G wee, v. a. | greipen, Goth. Ito hold 


tight in the hand; to quecse with 5e 


« 
| 
' 


GRO 


gloſed over. 
from gripper, Fr. 
to pinch, prels, 
pinch the belly; 
with a ſharp pain 
GRIPE, /. 4 


Figuratively, to oppreſs; 
or ſqu:eze. Neuterly, to 
to give the colic, attended 
in the bowels. " 
graſp or ſeizure of the hand 
or paw; a ſqueeze, of preſſure, Figurative- 
ly oppreſſion, extortion, or cruſhing power. 
Action; diſtreſs. In the plural, the belly- 

a ic. 
＋ 4 {. one who oppreſſes the poor; 


an extortioner. a 
rider. ad, attended with a pain 


in the belly. 
GRIUSAM 
bergriſe. 


GRIUSKIN, ſ. [ griſgin, Ir.] the back- 

e of a hop. ; 
NR SLY. [grizly] a. Lgriſtu, Sax. ] dread- 

- horrid. 
20 70 5s, a people of Italy, inhabiting 
the mountains of the Alps, and in alliance 
with Swillerland. They are divided into 
three parts, called the Leagues. Their whole 
country is about 87 miles in length, very po- 
pulous, and the government democratic. 
With regard to religion, they are partly Pa- 
piſts and partly Proteſtants. It is ſaid they 
can ſend 35,000 men into the field, who are 
the militia of the country. It is bounded on 
the S. by the duchy of Milan and the territo- 
ries of the Venctians; by Tirol on the E. 
and partly on the N. and by Swiſſerlaud 
partly on the N. and on the W. 

GRIST, /. | griſt, Sax. ] toll taken by the 
miller when he grinds other people's corn ; 
corn to be ground, Figuratively, a ſupply of 
proviſion, To bring griſt to the mill, is a figu- 
rative and proverbial expreſſion for producing 
profit or gain, 

GRUSTLE, /. [griſtle, Sax.) in Anatomy, 
a cartilage or fleihy ſubſtance, very elaſtic, 
tough, and next in hardneſs to a bone, 

GRISTLY, 4. cartilaginous ; conſiſting 
of _ haying the nature or properties of 
griſtie, 

GRIT, /. [ grytta,Sax. ] bran, or the coarſe 
part of meal; oats huſked, or coarſely ground 
land; a particle of ſand rough, hard particles. 

GRUCTINESS, / ſandineſs; the quality 
of abounding in grit, or little, rough, hard, 
and ſandy particles, 

GRITTY, 4. full of little 
and ſandy particles. 

GRUZELIN, / a corrupt, of GANIDEUIV. 

GRVZZLE, J. [from gris, F r.] a colour 
made of a mixture of white and black, moſt 
e applied to that of perukes, or the 

3 gray, 


GRUVZZLED, a. interſperſed with black and 
white hairs ; 


T 5 gray. 4 . | 
0 GROAN, ['gr7n] v. n. [granan,Sax.) to 


breathe with a hoarſe noiſe, in pain or agony. 


GROAN,{pran] U d 3 
2 hoarſe volle“ ] {41 deep ſigh, attended with 


ſe, made by perſons in pain and 


BER, /. a corruption of am- 


, rough, hard 


To catch eagerly; to ſeize, | 


| 
fo 


GRO. 


. GROAT, [graut] ſ. root, Belg.] a ſilver 
| coin value four-pence : hence it is uſed for- 
fourpence, though conſiſting of copper coin. 
Groats in the plural, from groet, Sax, lignifics 
oats that have the hulls taken off. 

GROCER, /. | from gro/5, a large quantity] 
one that buys and ſells teas, ſugars, plums, &c, 
A green-grocer is one that buys and fell greens, 

GROCERY, / the wares ſold by a grocer ; 
ſuch as tea, ſugar, raiſins, ſpice, &c, 

GRO'GERAM, GRO'GRAM, or GRO/- 
GRAN, . a ſort of ſtuff} all ſilk, woven 
with a large woof, and a rough pile. 

GRO/NINGEN, one of the Seven United 
Provinces, bounded on the E. by E. Frieſ- 
land, on the W. by W. Frieſland, on the N. 
by the German ocear, and on the 8. by 
Overyſlel and the county of Benthern, 

GROIN, /. that part of the body which is 
between the belly and the thigh, 

GROOM, J. | grom, Belg. |] a boy, waiter, 
or ſervant; one who tends or looks after 
horſes; a man newly married, It is alſo ap- 
| plied to ſeveral ſuperior officers of the king's 
houſehold, as Groom of the chamber, Groom 
of the ſtole, &c. 

GROO'/MSBRIDGE, a village in Kent, 
with two fairs, on May 17 and September 
25, for cattle and pedlars ware, 

GROOVE, . a deep cavern br hollow in 
a mine. A channel or hoilow cut in wood, 

To GROOVE, v. 3. to cut hollow, or in 
channels. 

To GROPE, v. n. [ grapan, Sax. ] to feel 
one's way out in cafe of blindneſs or darkneſs; 
to have an imperfect idea of a thing; to fcel 
after a thing where a perſon cannot ſee, 
GRO PER, F. one who ſearches after, or 
endeavours to find, a thing in the dark. 

GROSS, 4. [ gros, Fr.] lar ge, thick, or bulky, 
applied to ſize, Shameful. Very erroneous, 
coarſe, palpable, or unrefined, applied to ſenti- 
ments. Clumſy, or inelegant, applied to ſh-pe, 
Thick, applied to the conſiſtence of any fluid. 
Stupid or dull, applied to the underſtanding, 
Coarſe, thick, fat, or bulky, applied to the 
ſize of the body. Impure; foul, applied to 
the humours of the body. 

GROSS, ſ. the main body or main force 
of an army. The bulk; the whole. The 
major part or body, applied to number, or a 
collection of men. In Commerce, a number 
conſiſting of twelve dozen, or one hundred 
and forty-four, 

GROYSSLY, ad. in large or coarſe par- 


| 


ticles. Without any ſubtlety, art, or delica- 


ey; flagrantly, or palpably, ; 
GROT, /. | grotte, Fr.] a cave cr cavern 
rmed and frequented for coolneſs or plca- 
ſure. See GROTTO. 

GROTE'SQUE, | grot&*] #. { groteſque, Fr.] 
diſtorted in figure; unnatural; wildly form- 
ed, without any regard to nature or pro- 
prietv. | | 


GRO'TTO, FJ. | grotte, Fr.] a cavern or 


eng. Figuratiyely, any hoarſe, dead ſound, | 


ure. Uſcd jomctimes, as 
vy 


cave made for pl 
"Na 4 


G R O 


by the Italians, from whom it is derived, for l eolour or part on which all the ima 
a dark or horri4 cavern. Sy NON. Grot im-jdrawn. A foundation of a building, 


plies ſomething mot natural or leſs artificial 
than Gre s. 


GROVE, [. "gre; Sax.) a walk formed by 
trees, whoſe branches meet above. 

To GRO'VEL, v. a. [gruſde, Ifl,] to lie 
proſtrate, or with one's belly on the ground; 
to ereep along with one's belly on the ground; 
to have low, me-n, or abject thoughts. 

GROUND, /. grund, Sax. ] the earth, con- 
ſidered as that which ſupports us when walk- 
ing, as oppoſed to air or water, or as ſituated 
low; land; ccuntry; region; territory; @ 
farm, eſtate, or poſi:flion; the floor or levet of 
a place. In the plural, the eregs, lees, or 
that which ſettles at the bottom of 1.quors, 
Ia Painting, the firſt layer of colours, or 
that on which the images ate painted and de- 
ſcribed. The fui.damental cauſe or ſubſtance; 
the original principle, "The firſt pinciples, 
applied to knowledge or ſcience, The ſpace 
occupicd by an army, as they fight, advance, 
or retreat; the intervening ſpace, or diſtance 
betweea the flier and purſuer. Hence, to loſe 
ground, applied to an army, is to be driven 
backwards, To ſtand one's ground, is to make 
a powerful retiltance, To get ground, is 10 gain , 
advantage over au enemy, applied to an army. 
To make a progreſs, applied to an opinion. 

To GROUND, v. a. to fix or ſupport upon 
the ground; to build, found, or ſettle as upon 
a cauſe or firſt principle, applied to opinions. 
To ſettle in the firſt principles or rudiments | 
of knowledge, applied to initruction. 

GROU/ND-BAIT, , a bait made of bar- 
ley or malt, boiled, &c. which is thrown 
into the river where you intend to angle, and 
ſinking to the bottom, or ground, daws the 
nich after it. 

G RON D-FLOOR, /. che lower ſtory of 
a bouie, level with the external ground. 

GROU'ND-IVY, /, alchoof, or tunhoof, 

GROU/NDLESS, 4. without any founda- 
tion, reaſon, or juſtice, 

GROU/'NDLESSLY, ad. in an unjuſt man- 
ner; without reaſon, cauſe, or foundation. 

GROUNDLESSNESS, .. want of cauſe, 
foundation, or ſupport, | 

GROUNDLING, /. a filb, which keeps at 
the bottom of the water. Figuratively, a 
perſon of mean. proveiing, or vulgar thoughts. 

GROUND PLXIE, /. in Architecture, 
the outermoſt pieces of timber lying on or 


| 


GRU 


ges are 
Figu- 


Of an 
princi. 


47505. 
10 m bl 


ratively, the fundamentals, or firſt part 
undertaking; the rudiments or rſt 
ples of a ſcience ; the true cauſe, 
re ſon. 
GROUP, {pronounced ge f. 
ah in Painting and Sarto . 
or knot of two or more figures of men &e 
Figuratively, a crowd; a cluſter; a buddle: 
a number thronged together. ; 
To GROUP, [| groop] v. a. in Pain; 
deſcribe or introduce ſcveral figures ig 
piece. 
\ GROUSE, ſ. a kind of fow!, named heath. 
ame. 

GROUT, /. [grut, Sax. ] coarſe meal ot pol. 
lard; hat which purges off; a kind of wild apple b 

To GROW, [gra] v. n. [ preter os, 

part. pail. grown ] a 


ing, to 
lo one 


8 
7 Be Sax. to in 
in length or extent, applied to he 8 


of plants. To be produced by vegetation : 
to increaſe in ſtature, or bulk; to proceed 1 
ariſe, as from a cauſe ; to improve; to make 
progreſs. To accrue, or become due, applied 
to the increaſe of intereſt due on money lent, 
To adhere, or ſtick ogether, Applied to the 
ſea by mariners, to {well or roll. 

GRO'WER, | grver | /. that which vege⸗ 
tates or increaſes 1n height or bulk, 

To GROW L, [ow pronounced as in now] 
v. n. bf. en, Teut. | to ſnarl; murmur; or 
grumble. 

GROWN, [gron, part. paſſ. of Gx w) ad- 
vanced in or increaſcd by growth; covered or 
filled by the growth of any thing ; arrived at 
full growth or ſtature. | 
GROWTH, | grath] /. vegetation, vegeta- 
ble life; increaſe by vegetation ; product, or 
the thing produced; increaſe in number, 
bulk, frequency, ſtature, or improvement, 
To GRUB, v. . [geh, Goth.] to deſtroy, 
or extirpate by digeing or throwing up the 
ſoil ; to pull up by the roots; to dirt one's 
cloaths or fleſh, 

GRUB, F. in Natural Hiſtory, a ſmall 
worm that eats holes in bodies. In Medi- 
cine, a white unctuous pimple, or little tu- 
mour, ariſing on the face, chiefly on the al 
ot the noſe, Uſed contemptuoully for a [but 
thick man 

To GRU'BBLE, v. n. | grubelen, Ger.] to 


zrope, or feel in the dark. 


near the ground, and framed into one another 
with mortites and tenons. 

GROUWND-PLOT, V the ground on which 
any building is placed ; the ichnography of 
a building. 

GROUND-RENT, /, rent paid for the 

round on which an houſe is built, 

GROU/NDSEL, , the foot-polt of a door, 
or the timber or raiſed pavement of a houte 
next the door; a thicſhold, Alſo the name 
of «a plan 


GRUB. STREET, ſ. the name of a ſtreet 
in London, once famous for the refidence of 
meancr «nd hireling authors. Uſed 28 an 
wjective, it lignifics mean, low, and dull, 
applicd to com poſitions. | 2 

To GRUDGE, v. a. to envx, or view the 
advantages of another with diſcontent 2nd 
ancaſineſs ; to give or take onwilling!y- 
Neutei]y, to murmur or repine. To de us 
willing, To wiſh in ſecret: a low word. 

GRUDGE, , an old quarrel, Figur 
tively, ili-will 5 anger; reſcarment 3 9871 


GROU/NDWORK, / in Painting, thai; 


r cayious leſertment. | GRVDG 


G U A 


ad. unwillingly; ma- 
| 


RUD GINGLY, 


| lignantly- 


CRUEL, fo [gruelle, Fr.] a kind of 


roth, made of oatmeal boiled 
D of mixture or broth, 
bs boiling ingredients in watcr. | 
UF, a. [gref, gelg.] ſour, ſurly, or 
woroſe, applied to the aſpect and behaviour. 
GRUFFLY, ad. in a four, morote, or 

ly manner. 

_ U/FFNESS, 


| look. 
ln py [contracted from grumble] 


| mornſe, applied to a perſon's looks. | 
1 CAU LE, v. n. [ grommelen, Belg. ]. 
to murmur with diſcontent; to 2 
ſatl. To make a hoarſe or ratiling noiſe, | 
ayplied to thunder, : 
'GRU'MBLER, /. one that murmurs with 
diſcontent; a difconten'ed perſon, 
CRUMBLING, /. a murmuring through 
jſeentent. a Hi 
Ack, ſ. | grumus, Lat.] a thick viſcid 
conliſtence of a fluid, like that of the white 
of en cop, or like clotted blood. 
GRUMLY, ad. in a moroſe, four, or 
ſurly manner, 
GRU'/MOUS, a. thick or clotted. 
GRUMOUSNESS, /. the thickneſs of 
any curdled or clotted liquor. | 
To GRUNT, or GRU/NTLE, v.a. | grun- 
nic, Lat.] to make a hoarſe, diſcontented noiſe, 


J. barſhneſs of voice, or 


applied to a hog. 

e the noiſe made by a hog. 

GRUNTER, f. one that grunts, A low 
word for a hog. 

To GRUTCH, v. n. [corrupted from 
gru/ge, for the ſake of rhime] to envy, or 
be vneaſy at the advantage of another, 

GRUTCH, /. malice or ill-will. 

GUAVACUM, ,. a phyſical wood. Tt is 
a0 attenuant and aperient, and promotes dif 
charge by ſweat and urine, 


GUARANTEE, [ garantee | [| guarant, Fr.] 
2 power who undertakes to ſee the conditions 
of any league, peace, or bargain performed. 
To GUA'RANTY, [ gdranty] v. a. to un- 
Certake to ſee the articles of any treaty kept. 
To GUARD, (the u in this word and its 
derivatives is uſually dropped in pronuncia- 
non, as gard, gardian, &e ] v. a. [order, 
Fr.] to watch, in order to fecure fiom or* 
prevent a ſurpriſe or ſudden danger ; to pro- 
teft or defend; to anticipate or ſecure apainſt 
objeftions. To adorn with liſts, laces, or 
ornamental borders. 
GUARD, [. [garde, Fr ] a man or body 
o men _emplcyed to watch, in order to de 
fend from danger or prevent ſurpriſe, Uſed 
vith on or Lf, a ſtate of caution or vigilance, 
A limitation ; articipation of an ohjection. 
el hem, lace, or border. Tn 
ng, an action or poſture proper to de- 
lend the body from the effor's of — enemy 


6 UE 


which marches before a corps to give notice 
of approaching danger. Main guard is that 
from which all the other guards are detached. 
Piguet guard is a number of korfe ard foot 
alweys in readineſs, in caſe of an alarm, the 
horſes being ſaddled, and their riders booted, 
Guards, in the plural, is particularly applied 
to thoſe troops or companies which are kept 
up to guard the king. 

GUA*'RDER, , one who protects, defends, 
or watches, 

GUA'RDIAN, /. [gerdien, Fr] one who 
has the care of an orphan, or perſon whoſe 
parents are dead; one to whom the care or 
preſervation of any thing is committed; 
ſometimes named warden. - | 

GUA/RDIAN, 4. performing the office 
of a kind protector and defen er, 

GUA/RDLESS, c. without defence, 

GUA'RDSHIP, d. care; pio ection; or 
the ſtate of a perſon under the diſpotal of 
guardians; a king s ſhip employed in guarding 
the coaſt, 

GUBERNA'TION, /. { gubernatio, Lat. Ithe 
exerciſe of authority in.pro:tefting, preſerving, 
and direfting; government or ſuperintendency, 

GU/DGEON, /. [ g0»j5m, Fr.] a ſmall fiſh 
found in brooks and rivers, and caſily caught ; 
whence it is uſed figuratively for a perſon ea- 
ſily cheated, 

GUELDERLAND, a territory of the Ne- 
therlands, with the title of a duchy. It in- 


cludes the upper quarter of Gueldres, and is 


'he firſt of the United Provinces, It com- 
prehends the three counties of Nimeguen, 
Zatphen, and Arnheim. "The vpper quarter 
ol Gueldres comprehends the quarter of Rure- 
mond, which is pofl-tlzd by three fovereigns. 
Gueldres belongs to the king of Pruſſia ; Ru- 
rem.ond and its dependencies, to the Houſe of 
Auſiriaz; and Venloe and Stephenſwacrt be- 
long to the States- General. | 

GUE'RDON, ſgerdon]} /. {| everdon, Fr. J 
a recompence or rewerd. 

GUE'RNSEY, or GA'RNSEY, an iſland 
on the coaſt of Normandy, in the Engliſh 
Channel, and ſubjc to Great Britain, -It is 
naturolly flrong, being ſurrounded with high 
rocks, and is well fitvated tor trade in time 
of peace; likewiſe, in time of war, it lies 
well to annoy the French with its privateers, 
It is about 10 miles in length, as much in 
breadih, and contains 10 pariſhes, The pa- 
tives ſpeak French, it having been a part of 
Normandy, and is ſtill governed by Norman 
laws. It is about 60 miles S of Portland. 

To GUESS, [the u is uſually drooped in 
the pronunciation of this word and its detiva- 
tives, and the g before the e pronounced hard, 
as ceſs, Kc. ] v.a. [gbi/ſcn, Relp.] to con- 
jiecurez to judge without any fixed or certain 
principles, 

GUESS, .. a conjecture. 

GUE'SSER, /. a corjeQurer; one whe 


vaiced guard is a party of horſe or foot | 


junges without certain kuosledge. 
GUE'S- 


GUI 


GUE'/SSINGLY, ad. forming a judgment 
in a caſual minner; uncertainly. 

GUEST, | ge/l, the g pronounced hard] /. 
ber Brit. | one who is entertained in the 

oulſe of another; a ſtranger, or one who 
comes newly to reſide in a place. 

GUE'STLING, a village in Suſſex, with 
one fair, on May 23, for cattle and pedlars ware. 

To GU/GGLE, v. u. L gergoliare, Ital.] to 
ſound, or make a noiſe like waer running out 
of 2 narrow-mouthed bottle or veſſel. 

GUIDAGE, J. the reward ur money given 
to a guide. 

GUIDANCE, /. direction; government 

To GUIDE, | the « in this word and its de- 
rivatives is uſually dropt in pronunciation, and 
the g before i pron. hard, as gide, gider, &c.] v. a. 

guider, Fr.] to ditect or how a perſon a way; 
to govern, direct inſtruct, regulate, or ſuper- 
intend, by counſel, or exertion of authority. 

GUIDE, / | guide, hi one who directs 
another in his way; a director. 

GUTIDELESS, 3. without a guide. 

GUUDER, /. a director; a guide. 

GUILD, | ſometimes pronounced gd, and 
ſometimes g/d, with the g hard} /. [ gildſcip, 
Sax.} a ſociety, corporation, fraternity, or 
company, united together by orders and laws 
made among themſelves by their prince's li- 
cence. Hence Guildball, a piace or hall be- 
longing to a corporation, wherein affairs rela- 
ting to the members in their united capacity 
are tranſacted. 

GUILDFORD, ſ[ generally pronounced Gil- 
ford Ja town in Surry, with a market on Sa- 
turdays, and two fairs, viz.on May 4, and Nov. 
42, for horſes, cattle, ſheep, and hogs. It is a 
Jarge p'ace, containing three pariſh- churches; 
and ſometimes the atlizes for the county are 
held here. It is a thoroughfare, and has ſeve- 
ral good inns. It had a large ſtrong caſtle, of 
which ſome of the walls are yet ſtanding. It 
is a mavor- town, ſends two members to par- 
liament, and has the advantage of ſending 
goods to London by barges. It is 304 miles 
S. W. of London. 

GUILE, { uſually pronounced, as well as its 
derivatives, gile, with the g hard] J. | guille, 
old Fr. | low cunning or craft, whereby a per- 
fon tricks or cheats another ; deceit. 

GUULEFUL, 3. full of deceit; wily; 
fraudulent ; treacherous ; ſecretly miſchievous ; 
inupoſing, or over-reaching a perſon in a crafty 
or fraudulent manner. 

GUILELESS, a. without any ſecret or 
concealed fraud; without any intention to de- 
ceive, cheat, or impoſe upon a perſon by falſe 
appearance, and concea'ed treachery. 

GUVLER, , one that betrays another into 
dancer by deceitful means. Not in uſe, 

GUILT, [pronounced, with its derivatives, 
gilt, with the g hard] / gilt, Sax. | the ſtate 
of a perſon juſtly charged with a crime, a 
conſciouſneſs of having done amils.  Figura: 


G U L 


GUTLTILY, ad. without innocence 
ſuch a manner as to be conſcioug of hay; 
done a crime laid to one's charge, = 
GUULTINESS, J the ſtate of beine en 
ty z the conſciouſneſs of having done 3+ rh 
GUULTLESS, «. free from crime: — 
cent; free from fin or puniſhment, IR 

GUULTLESSLY, ad. witho ile + 
nocently, b ue galt; in, 
GUILTY, a, | giltig, Sax.) 
with having committed a crime; 
corrupt, 

GUUNEA, | pronounced ginne, with the 
hard; fo called from Guiney, in Africa 
whence the gold was brought of which 
were at firſt formed; on which account th 

likewiſe bore the impreſſion of an elephant 

a gold coin firuck and current in England, 
When it was firſt truck, it was valued at twenty 


j In 


chargeable 
wicked, or 


from 


ſhillings but gold growing ſcarce, it was a. 


vanced to twenty one ſhillings and ſix- pence 
but is now ſunk to twenty-one ſhillings, The 
pound Troy is cut into twenty-four parts and à 
half, each part of which makes a guinea, 
GUIU'NEA-PIG, | ginne-pig, with the 
hard | J. a ſmall variegated animal, with 2 
pig's ſnout, rat's ears, and without a tail, 
GUINEY, a large country of Africa, of 
which little is known except the coaſt, and 
thence called, The Coaſt of Guiney, It i; 
very unhealthy for Europeans, though the 
Negroes live a conſiderable time. The inha- 
-bitants in general go almoſt naked, and there 
ſeems to be very little religion or honefly 
among them. The men take as many 
wives as they pleaſe; and the women ar 
as incontinent as in any part of the world, 
The commodities purchaſed there are, gum- 
ſeneca, at Senegal; grain, upon the Grün- 
Coaſt ; elephants teeth, upon the Tooth- 
Coalt; the greatelt plenty of gold, upon the 
Gold Coaſt ; and all, in general, furniſh ſlaves, 
more or leſs: indeed, ſome of all theſe com- 
modities are to be had in all parts of it, The 
Engliſh, Dutch, French, Danes, and other na- 
tions, have faCtories upon this coaſt; and pur- 
chaſe flaves, and other commodities, for the 
benefit of their employers. 

GUISE, [pron. gize, with the g hard; the 
ſame as wiſe, the 20 being changed, as 1s com- 
mon, into g | ,. guiſe, Fr, j appearance ; looks; 
behaviour. Manner, cuſtom, or practice. . 
ternal appearance; dreſs, or habit. The lat 
ſenſe ſeems to be a contiaQion of diſgniſe- 

GUITAR, | pronounced gitar, with tte g 
hard] ſ. { ghitarra, Span. | in Muſic, a ſtringed 
inftrument with a neck like a violin, an , 
body, and played on in the ſame manner ® 


harp with the fingers. 

GULES, /. N gueules, Fr.] in Herr, " 
In the arms of noblemen it is called ruby 5 
thoſe of ſovereign princes, Mars; and, 4 * 
graving, is ſignified by drawing F ee oy 


tively, a crime, or offence, 


or ſtraight firokes from the top ol 
GULF, 


con to the bottom. 
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GULF, or GULPH, fe golf, Fr.] an arm 


ing up iuto the land. Fi 
of E abyſs, — e 2 A 
Fir lpool,or ſucking eddy. Anything N 2 

GU/LFY, 4. full of eddies, gulphs, or 
01. w. a. [ guille-, old Fr. ] to trick ; 

heat; to deceive or defraud by artifice. 
Wort. ſ. a ſea-bird 3 a cheat, or trick 
Pb” animal; a perſon ealily cheated or 
u le TeHER. . one who cheats ; 
a bite; one who deceives another by artitice. 

GU'LLER, /. a cheat, or impofior, 

GULLET, J. Legale, Fr.] the throat, paf- 
ſage, or pipe through which the food paſſes, 
called by anatomiſts the @ſopbagus. ? 

To GU/LLY, v. 3. to run with a noiſe, 

i} water, 

Plc T. Hl E, . [See Gur y] the hole 
where the gutters or kennels empty themſelves 
into the common ſewer ; ſo called from the 
noiſe they make in their fall, 

GULO'SITY, /. [from guloſus. Lat. ] greedi- 
neſs ; intemperance in eating; gluttony. Not 
in uſe. 

* GULP, w.n. | gelpen, Belg ] to ſwallow 
eagerly ; to drink down without any intermiſ- 
fon, or with one Iwallow. 

GULP, /. as much liquor as can be ſwal- 
lowed at once. ay 

GUM, /. [gummi, Lat J a vegetable juice 
exſuding through che pores of certain plants, 
and there hardening into a tenacious or ſticky 
maſs, more viſcid and leſs friable than reſins, 
and diſſolving in water. In Gardening, a diſ- 
eaſe incident to fruit-trees of the ſtone kind, 
being a kind of gangrene, arifing from a cor- 
rupted ſap which extravaſates and hardens 
In Acatomy, the fleſhy ſubſtance of the mouth 
in which the teeth grow; generally uſed in 
the plural, | 

GU'MMINESS, /. the ſtate of a thing 
ſmeared or abounding with gum, 

GUMMO'SLTY, / the nature of gum; 
Viſcidity; gummineſs. 

GU'MMY, a. conſiſting of gum; of the 
nature of gum ; overgrown or ſmeared with 
gum ; ſticky, 

GUN, /. [the etymology is uncertain] a 

7e-arm or weapon which forcibly diſcharges 
a ball, ſhot, or other offenſive matter, through 
a Cylindrical barrel, by means of gunpowder. 
Great guns are generally called cannon, and 
known likewiſe under the term of orgnance. 
Sz2ll guns are ſuch as are portable, and in- 
clue muſquets, muſquetoons, carbines, blun- 
derballes, fowling. pieces, &c. 

GUNNEL, J. See Gunwal x, 

i A. 5 + | „„ Nen 
2 e charge of the artillery of a ſhip, "Ry 

Vaders, in the plural, are officers employed in 
lookin af » 

s akter, and managing, the ordaance 
8 on lines, batteries, or forts, 
'U NNERY, J. the ſcience or art of 


1 GUN POWDER, / a compoſition of ſalt. 


. * 
petre, ſulphur, and charcoal, mixed together 
with ſpirits, and uſually granulated, which 
takes fiie eaſily, and, when fired, expands with 


great vehemence and noiſe, by means of its 
2 force. | 

GU'N-SHOT, /. the diſtance to which 2 
ball can be ſhot out of a gun. 

GU'N-SMITH, /. one who makes and 
ſells guns. 

GU'N-STOCK, ſ. the wood to which the 
barrel of a gun is fixed. 

GU/NSTONE, /. the ſhot of a cannon; 
ſo called, becauſe at the ſirſt uſe of cannons 
they were loaded with ſtones. 

GU'N TER's CHAIN, /. an inſtrument 
made uſe of in ſurveying land. 

GU'NTER's LINES, / lines of numbers, 
firſt invented by Mr. Edward Gunter, of great. 


uſe in navigation, and other branches of the 
mathematics. 


GU/NTER's QUADRANT, /. an inftru- 
ment to find the hour of the day, azimuth,&c. 
| GU'/NTER's SCALE, ſ. a large ſcale to 
reſolve queſtions in plain ſailing. 

GU/NWAL#&, or GUNNEL or A Suu, F 
that piece of timber which reaches on ei- 
ther ſide of the ſhip from the half deck to the 
forecaſtle: this is called the Gunwale, whe- 
ther there he guns in the ſhip or not. 

* J. [garges, Lat.] a whirlpool ; 
a gult. 

GU'RGION, /. the coarſer part of meal 
ſifted from the bran. 

To GU/RGLE, v. u. | gergoliire, Ital.] to 
make a murmuring ſort of noiſe. like water 
| poured out of a bottle, or a ttream trum a foun- 
dein. 

GU RNARD, or GU RN ET, /. a kind 
of ſea· ſiſn. | 

To GUSH, v. n. | goftc!:n, Belg.] to flow 
or ruth out in a large body; to flow out in 
a large quantity, and with violence. 

GUSH, ſ. a ſudden, forcible, and large 
flowing of water, or other fluid; any thing 
poured out with a ſudden and forcible eruption. 

GU'SSET, J ſgenſſet, Fr.] any thing ſewed 
on cloth to ſtrengthen it; by ſeamſtreſſes pecu- 
liar:'y applied to the triangular pieces of cloth 
at the neck, under the arms, and at the open- 
ings of the flaps of a ſhirt. 
| GUST, ſ. [es, Lat. | the ſenſe of taſte; 
the height of ſenſual enjoyment ; love, or 
liking 3 turn of fancy; peculiar taſte or geniws; 
pleaſure, caprice, or whim. A ſudden violen 
blaſt of wind, from guſter, Il. A ſudden 
burft of paſſion. 

GU'STABLE, #. fit to be taſted; the 
object of taſte; pleaſant to the taſte. 

GUSTA'TION, /. [ e:ftztio, Lat.] the act 
of taſting. 5 

GU?'S'l FUL, a. very agreeable or p!eafant 
to the taſte; that which is agreeable to the 
mind, £ ? 
| GU/STO, /. Ital.] the reliſh, flavour, of 


voting wich guns and mortars, 


(raffle which a thing cauſes; the power by 


which 


. 


G * R 


which any thing excites a ſenſation in the pa- 


late, 
mind, 

GU'STY, «. windy; ſtormy. 

Sor, .. | kutte{r, Teut.] the entrails, or the 
long pipe reaching with many folds from the 
ſtomach to the vent, through which the fibrous 
part of food paſſes and is diſcharged. Figu- 
ratively, the ſt»mach or receptacle of food; 
gluttony ; the inſide of any thing; particularly 
the movements of a clock or wa'ch. 

To GUT, v. 4. to take out the en'rails or 
gots of an animal. Figuratively, to pluacer 
any thing of what it contains. 

GU'TTA SERENA, /. [Lat.] a diſeaſe 
in which the patient, without any apparent 
fault in the eye, is entirely deprived of light. 

GU'TTATED, . [from gutta, Lat.] be- 
ſprinkled with drops; becropped. 

GUTER, /. [C guttur, Lat. ] a paſſage for 
water either on the ground or on the rœofs of 
buildings. 

To GU TT ER, v. . to cut or wear into 
ſmall channels or hollows. 

To GU/TTLE, v. . [from gut] to feed 
luxuriouſly or intemperately : a low word. | 

GU'T1LER, y. one fond of cating ; a | 
grerdy or intemperate easter. 

GU'TTURAL, a. { gutturzlis, Lat. ] pro- 
nounced in the throat ; belonging to the throat. 
_ GUTTURALNESS, /. the quality of be- 


! 


Liking or prejudice, applicd to the 


ins ſounded in, or belongiag to, the throat. 
GU'DTY, or GU'TTE, 3. | gutta, Lat.] 
in Heraldry, marked or beſprinkled with 
drops. 
GUY, , in a Ship, is a rope uſed for keep- 
ing off things from bearing or falling agaiuſt 
the ſhip's hdes when they are hoiſting in, | 
To GU/ZZLE, v. n. [from gut or gust, 
whence guetle, guz2!e | to teed immoderately; 
to ſw2llow any liquor greedi!y. | 
GU ZZLER, /. an immoderate drinker, 


GY/THREN, a village in Denbighthire, | 


H, 


only an aſpiration, or breathing 
moſt certainly a diſtin ſound, and 
a particalar manner by the organs © 


HAB 


GYVES, / [ gevyn, Brit.] fetters or chaing 


conſiſting of two links for the legs, 


To GYVE, v. @, to fetter or ſhackle; ts 
j 


enſnare. 


H 


, 


Is the eighth letter, and ſixt 
nant, in our alphabet. — — 
marians indeed will have it Wk 


but it iz 
kor med in 


| f 
leaſt in our language. It is 1 


ſtrong expiration of the breath betw 
* — 5 
lips, cloſing, as it were, by a gentle noms 


the lower jaw to the upper, and the ton 


nearly approaching the palate, That it ; 
diſtinct letter, appears from the _ * 
heat, arm and harm, ear and bear, ell and hell 
as pronounced with or without the b. In 
Engliſh, it is ſcarcely ever mute in the degin. 
ning of a word, eſpecially where it precedes a 
vowel : when it is followed by a conſonant, it 
has no ſound, as in ſight : when it has c be⸗ 
fore it, it is ſometimes dropped, the c being 
pronounced hard like a k, as in C5rift, which 
the Saxons wrote Criſt, and in echo; but this 
does not hold good always, for it is pronounced 
in charity, church, &c, Whenever it follous 
P, it is ſounded together with it like an f; a; 
Philip, &e. Among the ancients it was à nu- 
meral letter, ſignifying 200; and when with 
a mark over it thus, A, 2000. In abbreviz- 
tures it is uſed for homo, as J. H. S. Jeſu 
haminum Salvator, i, e. Jeſus the Saviour of 
mankind. ; 

HA, interje#. an expreſſion of wonder or 
ſurpriſe. When repeated, an expreſſion of 
laughter or joy. | 

HA'/BAKUK, the prophecy of, is one of 


in North Wales, with one fair, on May 6, for the canonical books of the Old Teſtament. 


Ccatilc 


GYMNA'SIUM, . [from yyuc;, Gr. | in 
Grecian Antiquity, a place fitted for perform- 
ing exerciſes, both of the literal and athletic 
kind; a ſort of ſchool, wherein philoſophers, 
rhetoricians, and the profeſſors of all other 
ſciences, read their lectures; and wreitlers, 
f-ncers, dancers, &c, exerciſed their various 
talcnts, for the diverſion of the people. 

GYMNA'STIC, a. | yuwarie;, Gr. Iſome 
thing relating or belonging to bodily exerciſe, 
ſuch 2s wreſtling, &c, 

GY'MNIC, 3. | ULVIXG» Gr. | practiſing 
ſuch exerciſes as relate to the body. 

GYNECO'CRACY, / denotes the go- 

vernment of women,or the ſtate where women 
are capable of the ſupreme command ; ſuch 
are Britain and Spain, 

GYRA'TION, /. {from gyro, Lat.) the act 
of turning any thing about in a circle. 

GYRE, /. [ gyrus, Lat.] a circle deſcribed 
by 4 thing going in an orbit. 


There is no mention made in ſcripture, either 
of the time when this prophet lived, orof the 
parents from whom he deſcended; but, accord - 
lag to the authors of the lives of the prophets, 
he was of the tribe of Simeon, and a nativeof 
Bethzaiar. He is reported to have been the 
author of ſeveral prophecies which are not ex 
tant; but thoſe that are indiſputably his, ae 
contained in three chapters : 
HA'BEAS CO'RPUS, /. Lat.] in Las, 
a writ which a man may have out of the 
King's-Bench, to remove bimſeff thither 2. 
his o vn expence, to anſwer at the bar there, 
when indifted or impriſonel for a crime he- 
fore juſtices of the peace, or 4 franchiſe court 
ifter having offered ſufficient bail, which 1s 
refuſed, though the caſe be bailable. coal 
H 4/BERDASHER, , one who ſells ſm 
vares, ſuch as pins, needles, &c. TN 
HABE'RGEON, [haberjon} þ Lueg a 
Fr. | armour to cover the neck and brealt! 


| | mall. 
| orcaſt plate; a neck-picce; a coat of Hal 


\ 
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HABULITATE, v. 1. [ 1 Fr. ] 
i title, ot in ule, 

to LITA/TION, ſ. qualification. 

HA BIT, / [ habitus, Lat. the ſtate of any 
thing; as, « habit of body. Dreſs or cloaths, 
A pbwer and ability of doing any chin, acqui- 
red by frequent repetition of the ſame action. 
Cuſtom ; iuveterate aſe 3 or a ſtrong inclina— 
lion to perform any particular action. 

To HA'BIT, v. 4. to dreſs or cloath, 
HA'BITABLE, a. [from habito, Lat.] that 
which is or may be dwelt in. : ; 
HA'/8ITABLENESS, , that quality which 
fenders a place proper for the reſidence of any 
G BITANT, .. a dweller in a place. 
HABITA/TION, /. the act of dwelling in 
a place; a dwelling, or place wherein a perſon 


dreſs ; 
To 


ſides. 
"H ABIT AL, a. [ babituel, Fr. ] cuſtomary ; 
eſtabliſhed by frequent practice and repetition, 
HaAsbrTrUALLV, ad. by cuſtom; by ha- 
bit or frequent practice. N 
To HABVTUATE, v. a. [ bavituer, Fr.] to 
accuſtom ; to uſe one's ſelf by frequent repe 


tit10n, 

HA'BITUDE, /. [ hatitudo, Lat. ] relation, 
or teſpect. The (tate of a thing, with regard 
to ſomething elſe. Familiarity, converſe, 
intimacy, followed by with, Cuttom, habit, 
or the frequent and uninterrupted practice of 
the ſame thing. 

To HACK, v. @. [baccan, Sax.] to cut or 
chop into ſmall pieces by frequent and unſkil- 


1 ful blows, Figuratively, to ſpeak or pro- 
of vounce improperly. ** Hack our Engliſh.“ 
Sat, Neuterly, to hackney, receive bribes, 
or or turn proſtitute, ” 
of HACK, /, a contraction of HACKNEY. 
HA'CKLE, /. raw lilk, or any filmy or 
of hbrous ſubſtance unſpun. 
nt. To HACKLE, v. a. to dreſs flax, 
her HA'TKNEY, . [hacnai, Brit. Ja hired horſe, 
the er a horſe let out for hire. Figuratively, any 
ca- ching let for hire; one who writes for hire; 
ts, ay thing that is trite or common, or uſed in 
of common, 
the To HA'CKNEY, v. @. to uſe a thing 
ex very frequently; to accuſtom to the road. 
are HAD, the pret. and part. paſſ. of HAVE. 
| HA'DDINGTON, a borough town of Scot- 
20, land, in Eaſt Lothian, which ſends one mem- 
the er to parliament, It is ſurrounded with the 
1 ſeats of the nobility and gentry; and there are 
ere, the ruins of a ma 


wiles E os 1 church. It is 372 


on. 
HA DD | 
ut Ra J. a {ea-fiſh af the cod kind, 


HADLEY, a town in Suffolk, with a mar- 
*t 01 Mondays, and two fairs, on Whit- 
gone iy, for toys, and Oct. 10, for butter, 
the and as" It is ſeated on a bottom on 

nver Preſton, is a pretty large town, and 


1 ABLLIMENT, fe [habilement, Fr.] 


| 


HAG 


with one preſbyterian mecting-houſe, Large 
quautities of yarn are ſpun here for the Not- 
wich nns It is 634 miles N. E. of 
London. 

HA'/DSTOCK, a village in Eſſex, with one 
fair, on June 28, for horſes, | 

HA/MORRHAGE, /. See HEMOR- 
RHAGE. | 

HAFT, FL, jheft, Sax,] a handle; that 
part of any initrument by which it is held in 
the hand. 

HAG, . [begr, Brit. ] a fury, or ſpirit of 
a deformed and terrible aſpect; a witch or 
enchantreſs; an old ugly woman. 

To HAG, v. a. to haunt ; to torment; to 
poſſeſs or harraſs with vain terror; to bewitch, 
HA'GARD, a. | hoagard, Fr. ] wild, unſoci- 
able, or untamed; lean; ugly; rugged; de- 
formed; wildly difordered. 

HA'GGAI, the tenth of the ſmall pro- 
phets, was born, in all probability, at Baby- 
lon, in the year of the world 3457, from 
whence he returned with Zerubbabel, It was 
this prophet, who, by command from God, 
(Ezra v. 1. 2, &c.) exhorted the Jews, after 
their return from the captivity, to' finiſh the 
rebuilding of the Temple, which they had in- 
termitted for 14 years. His remonſtrances had 
their effect; and, to encourage them to proceed 
in the work, he aſſured them from God, that 
the glory of this latter houſe ſhould be greater 
than the glory of the former houſe: which was 
accordingly fulfilled when Chriſt honoured it 
with his preſence; for, with reſpect to the 
building, this latter temple was nothing in 
compariſon of the former, 

HA'GGARD, /, any thing wild or irre- 
claimablez a fpecies of hawk; a bag. 

HA'GGARDLY, ad. deformedly; ugly; 
like a hag. 

HA'GGESS, /. a meſs of meat, chopped 
ſmall, incloſed in a membrane, and boiled. 

HA'GGISH, a. like a hag; deformed; 
horrid. 

To HA'GGLE, v. a. [corrupted from 
hack, or hactle] to cut, chop, or mingle. 
Neuterly, to be tedious in a bargain, or long 
before ſettling the price. | 

HAGIO'GRAPHER, [| hegisgrefer] /. an 
inſpired writer. | 

HAGUE, [pronounced Hay] a town of the 
United Provinces, in Holland, which geo- 
graphers pretend is but a village, and yet it 
may compare with the handſomeſt towns or 
cities in Europe, with regard to its extent, the _ 
number and beauty of its palaces, its ſtreets, 
its agreeable walks, and its great trade, eſpe- 
cially in books. The greatcſt part of the. 
houſes have the appearance of palaces, and 
there are at leaſt 4000 gardens. It is ſrated 4 
miles from the ſea, and there is a pavement 
acroſs the Downs, with trees on each ſide, 
which leads to Scheveling, near the ſea-lidc. 
The Statholder, or | governor of the country, 
generally reſides here, It is the place where 


N 


| 


2 Very haudſome church a Chapel of caſe, | 


the States of the United Provinces allembic, 


ard 
K 
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and here the foreign miniſters are admitted to 
audience; and here alſo the ſupreme courts of 
juſtice are held. It is 3 miles N. W. of Delft, 
SS W. of Leyden, 10 N. W. of Rotterdam, 
and 30 S. W. of Amſterdam. Lon. 4. 10. E. 
lat. 52. 4. N. 
Hl, an interjetion, expreſſing a ſudden 
ſut prize. 

HAIK, a market-town of Scotland, in the 
ſhire of Peebles, ſcated on the river Tiviot. 

HAIL, /. [ bagel, Sax.] a concretion of 
equeous particles, or drops of rain congealed 
into ice: This happens when, in their paſſage 
through the inferior air, they meet with ni- 
dos Poriicles, which are known to eontribute| 
greatly to freezing. Their magnitude is owing, 
fo a freſh acceſſion of matter as they paſs along.' 
Henee we ſee the reaſon why hail is fo fre- 
quent in ſummer, becauſe at that time greater 
quantities of nitre are exhaled from the earth, 
and float up and down the air, 

To HAIL, v. 3. to pour down hail. 
* HAIL, isterject. | hoe!, Sax. ] a term of ſa- 
Iutation wherein we wiſh health to a perſon. 


HAL 


cauſe borne firſt by them : "WY them {+ i 


It is uſed at preſent only in poetry. 

* To HAIL, v. a. | baletan, Sax. ] to ſalute; 
to call to, applied to the manner in which 
ſhips addreſs cach other. 

: HAILED, 3. beaten or ſtruck with hail. 
 HAV'LSHAM, a town in Suflex, whoſe 
fairs are kept April 5, for horned cattle and 
pedlary, and June 3, for cattle aud pedlary. 
The market is ou Saturday; and it is 58 miles 
from London. 

HAVLSHOT, /, ſmall ſhot ſcattered like 
hail. 

"© HAVLSTOVE, /. a particle or ſingle ball 
of hail. | 
Bal LV, . conſiſting of hail. 

HAIR, /, | ber, Sax. ] the ſmall thin threads 
which grow out of the ſkin of animals; the 
hair which grows on the head. The different 
colo urs the hair appears of in different perſons, 
and in the ſame perſon in different parts of 
lite, are owing to the nature of the fluid with 
which it is ſopplied.  Figuratively, any thing 
very ſmell. PRO. To tate a bair of the ſame 
dog ; i. e. to be drunk again the next day, 
To cut the hair, means to divide exactly. 

HAIVR-BRAINED, [it ſhould be hore- 
briined, becauſe it alludes to the wildneſs of 
a hare] 2, wild; irregular; inconſtant. 
a HAI'R-CLOTH, /. ſtuff woven of horſe- 

air. 

HAVRINESS, /. the ſtate of being co- 
vered or overgrown with hair, 

HAVRLACE, F. a fillet or band with 
which women tic up their hair, 

HAVRLESS, a, without hair; bald. 

HAVRY, a. overgrown, or covered with 
hair ; corſiſting of or reſembling hair. 

HA'LBERT, [ha#lbert] f. [halebarde, Pr.] 


a long pole armed at one end with a battle-ax, | 


carried by ſcrjeants of foot and dragoons, &c 


It was formerly named the Daniſh ax, be- 


t 
borrowed by the Scots, from whom ; 
to the Engliſh, and from us to the 1 5 

HA'LCHESTON, a village in Suffy] a 
with one fair on Nov. 12, for boots, ſh k, g 
upholſterers and Nag work. » Woes, ; 

HA'LCY ON, | b4!fyon] /. [hate ; 
e to des 9% j a ; 
is always a calm during her hatching-time © 0 

HA'LCYON, [h4 hou] a. peaceful ; quiet; 
calm; undiſturbed ; without any tumult o: v 
violence. a 4 

HALE, a. healthy, ſound, or 
a good or freſh complexion. * any ; of 4 

To HALE, | pronounced hu] v. a. [yy p 
Belg.] to drag force; to pull violently, ſc 

HA'LER, [Lauder] J. he who pulls or dns 
by force. 5 

HA'LES-OWEN, a town in Shropſhire N 
but included in Worceſterſhire, 6 miles E. of 0: 
Stourbridge. There is a market on Mong: . h 
and it has two fairs, on Monday after Eaſter. cl 
Monday, for horſes, toys, &c. and June 22 N 
for horſes, cattle, and ſheep. ; 

HA'LESW ORTH, a town in Suffolk, with ö 
a market on Tueſdays, and one fair, on Od. ar 
18, for cattle, It is ſeated on a neck of land pt 
between two branches of the river Blith; is * 
a well-frequented thriving place, and has x 
trade in linen=yarn and fail-cloth, About the ro 
town is raiſed a great deal of hemp, It is he 
1014 miles N. E. of London. ſa 

HALF, [the J is often not ſounded] | ſn 
[plural halves] [bealf, Sax, ] one of tuo parts 
into which a thing is equally divided. In _ 
Compoſition, it ſignifies imperfection. th 

HALF, ad. in part, or equally, 
HA'LF-BLOOD, /. one who has but one 45 
parent the ſame with another perſon, uu 
HA'LF-BLOODED, 4. mean; cowardly; * 
baſe · born. 
| HA'LF-MOON, /. the moon in its 5. 5 
pearance when at half its increaſe or decreaſe; xr 
any thing in the figure of a half-moon, 
XLF PENN, [pronounced hapeny; ply- F 
ral þ4!fpence, pronounced hapence] /. a copper 0 
coin, of which two make a penny. It receir f 
its name originally from its being the halfof * 
one part of a filver penny broken into tas if 
equal pieces, which was the only money we « 
had till halfpence and groats were coined, bet 
HA'LF-WIT, ſ. a block head; one who call 
vainly affects to be thought a wit ; 2 fly fel in 
low. | | , | 
HA'LF-WITTED, #. of dull or imper- fort 
fect underſtanding. * ſun 
HA'/LLIFAX, a town of Noya-Scotia - | 
North America, begun to be built 1 p ket 
Engliſh planters in 1749. It is delig , of 7 Ott 
ſeates on Chebucto harbour, in a heal on t 
country, but 5 ſubject to fog, 10 
the winter is very ſevere. 
HA'LLI FAX, a town io the bf 2 
of Yorkſhire, with a market on stud) 
one fair on June 24, 4 


HAL 


le of an earldom 3 is ſeated on a branch of | manufaftory of ſays, bays, callimancoes, Ke. 
bt 


f in a barren ſoil, and on the 
3 —— . hill ; is a very large pariſh, 
_ contains 11 chapels of caſe, and upwards 
* ooo inhabitants, who are chiefly em- 
1 40 in woollen manufactures. The town 
5 6 is handſome, with bouſes built of ſtone, 
— good ſtreets; and is 201 miles N. by 8. 


of I TUOUS, a, | from balitus, Lat.] 
s; fumous. | 
ALL, [haull] 1. [ bal, Sax. ] a court of 


« ices . houſe, ſo called, becauſe for- 
833 held in it for tenants; the 
oil room of a corporation; the firſt large 
om on the ground-floor of a houſe. _ 
HA'LLAMAS, /. the feaſt of All Saints, 
HA/LLATON, a town of Leiceſterſhire, 
with a market on Thurſday, and three fairs, 
on Holy-Thurſday, May 23, and June 13, for 
horſes, horned cattle, pewter, braſs, and 
donhs. It is ſeated in a rich ſoil, 914 miles 
„ of London. 
N LLELUJAH, the j is pron. like an 
: vowel or a 5, from hallilu, Heb, praiſe ye, 
and jab, Heb, Go p, or the LOπꝰ | a ſong ot 
praiſe or thankſgiving, ſo called from the firft 
word prefixed to Pſalms of praiſe in Hebrew. 
HALLIARDS, J. the ſea-term for thofe 
ropes by which all the yards of a great ſhip are 
hoiſted up, except the croſs- jack and the ſprit- 
{il yard, which are always ſlang; but in 
ſmall craft the ſpritſail-yard has Halliards. 
HA'LLOO, interjeF, a word of encourage- 
ment or incitement when dogs are let looſe at 
their game. 
To HA/LLOO, v. n. | haler, Fr.] to make 
a cry or noiſe after a perion, alluding to that 
made after dogs ; to chaſe or per ſecute with a 
noiſe, To call out or ſhout to. 
To HALLO W, [ bz 45] v. a [halgian, Sax. 
to conſecrate, make holy, or dedicate to ſome 
religious uſe; to reverence and eſteem as holy, 
HALLUCINA/TION. /. | hallucinatio, Lat.] 


* an etror, blunder, or miſtake, owing to folly, 
s HALM, /. [pronounced baum] ſtraw; or 
wn the ſtalks of beans and peas, 

* HA LMO TE, or HA LIMO TE, Laa 


mote, or haulimofe] J. an old law term, ſig- 
nifying a court baron, or a meeting of the te- 
hints of the ſame manor, in which differences 
between them are determined: it was likewiſe 
called Folkmote, or a meeting of the citizens 
in their common hall, 


HALO, /. [a, Gr.] a meteor, in the 


« o form of a luminous ring, appearing round the 
in lun, moon, or ſtars. | 

, HA'LSTED, a town in Eſſex, with a mar- 
tfully - on Fridays, and two fairs, on May 6, and 
15 g. 29, for cattle, two days each, It 1s ſeated 
* dn the river Coln, which runs through the 


middle of it, and the market 


is pood f 
and proviſions, It has a b 1 


N tho pretty large old church 
4 * ere of about boo houſes, which are in 
* pretty good ones; and the number of 


HAM 


In this place is a good free-{chool for 40 boys. 
and a very antique bridewell. It is 46 miles 
N, E, of London. 

To HALT, [haut] v. n. [healt, Sax. ] to 
limp or be lame; to ſtop in a march, applied 
to an army, To heſitate; to be dubions 
which of two opinions to prefer, To fail, 
faint, or be in a weak and diſtreſſed condition. 

HALT, [Heut] a, ¶bealte, Sax. ] lame or 
crippled, | 

HALT, [ hault] f. the aft of limping, or 
the manner in which a perſon walks who is 
lame; a ſtop in a march. | 


HA'LTER, | baulter], ſ. one who limps 
or is lame. 

HA'LTER, [beilter] /. [healſtre, Sax. ] a 
rope, peculiarly applied to that which is put 
round a criminal's neck when he is to be 
hanged. 

To HA'LTER, {halter} v. a. to bind with 
a ſtrong cord ; to catch in a nooſe, alludin 
to that made in a rope with which ea 
are hanged. 5 

HALT ON, a town in Cheſhire, whoſe 


—  — 


| fairs are held Lady-day, and April 5, for cat- 


tle and pedlary; the market is on Saturday. 
It is 185% miles from London. 
HA'/LTWESEL, a town of Northumber- 
land, whoſe market is diſuſed; but it has two 
tairs, on May 14, and November 22, for horn- 
ed cattle, a few horſes, ſheep, linen cloth, par- 
ticularly Scotch and woollen cloth. It is a 
pretty good town, well built, and affords 
good entertainment for travellers. It is 317 
miles N. N. W. of London, | 
To HALVE, v. a. | from halves, plural of 
half] to divide into equal parts. | 
HAM, a village in Surry, near Richmond, 
with one fair on May 29, for pedlars ware. 
HAM, /. | ham, Sax.| the lowermoſt and 
hindermoſt part of the thigh adjoining to 
the knee, in a human creature. In Cooke 
the thigh of a hog or bear ſalted and dried, 
Ham, whether initial or fig al, is no other than 
the Saxon bam, a houſe, farm, or village. 
HA'MADRYADS, in Heathen Theology, 
certain rural deities, or nymphs of the woods, 
whoſe fate depended on certain trees, particu- 
larly the oak, together with which they were 
ſuppoſed to be born and to die. | 
To HA'MBLE, v. a. to hamſtring, or cut 
the ſinews of the thigh. 
HA'/MBLEDON, a village in Hampſhire, 
7 miles S, W. of Petersfield, with three fairs, 
on February 13, and Oct. 2, for horſes, and. 
on the 1ſt Tueſday in May, for toys, 
HA'MBURGH, one of the largeſt towns 
in Germany, the births and burials amounting 
to go perſons every year. The ancient town 
itſelf is pretty large; to which they have add - 
ed the new town, almoſt as big as the former. 
Moſt of the houſes are new, built after the 
manner of the Dutch, and richly furniſhed 
within, The principal ſtreets of the ancient 


Kopie amounts to about 4000, Here is a good \ 


town haye long and broad canals, which are 
filed 


HAM 


filled twice every 24 hours by the tides. Theſe 
are not only uſeful for trade, but ferve to keep 
the houſes and the ftreets clean. Hamturg 
is well tortified, and there is always a ſugicieac 
garrifon to defend it, with a fine train of artil- 
lery. On the ramparts are hapdſome walks, 
on which they take the air 145 ne weather, 
The burghers mount guard themWlves, and are 
divided into leveral companies: She ttreets are 
well lighted every night, and tre is a guard 
which patrols ak over the ci It is a place 
of great traue; which they car on with Por- 
tugal, Spain, France, England Penmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Italy, and Rugha. The inha- 
bitan's are all Lutherans, ar] none but the 
Engliſh have the liberty of forming divine 
ſervice in a chapel of their n. Other reti- 
gions ate tolerated at Alten which is a large 
town near the harbour of Hamburg; except 
the Jews, who have no ſyngFogue. It is ad- 
 vantageouſly fituated on the North bank of the 
Eibe, 45 miles N. W. of Lifenburg, 60 S. of 
Sleſwick, and 55 N. E. & Bremen, Lon. 
9. 53. E. lat. 53. 43. N. 

HAME, /. | hama, Sax. J t 
a horſe diaws in a waggon. :; : 

HA'MILTON, a town of Scotland, in 
Clydeidale, with the title of a duchy. It is 
a very pretty neat town ; and near it the Duke 
of Hamilton has a very magaificent palace and 
a large park. It js ſcated on the 1iver Clyde, 
11 miles 8. E. of. Glaſgow. 

HA'MLET, /A alictle village. 

HA'MMER, /N}-bamer, Sax. | an infirument 
confiiting of an non head and long handle, 
ſ metimes of wood, by which any thing is 
forged, or nails, &c, are driven. Figuiatively, 
any thing deſtructive. 

To HAMMER, wv. 4. to beat, forge, or 
drive with a hamme!, Figuratively, to mould, 
form, or contrive, by intenſe app'ication of 
thought. | 

HA'MMERER, F. one who works with a 
hammer. 5 

HA'MMERSMITH, a village in Middle- 
fex, 4 mies W. of Lyndon, and a little to the 
N. of che Thames. It is pretty large, and 
full of handſome houſes. 

HA MMO, ſ. a twinging bed, ſuſpended 
by cords fixed to hooks. 

HA'MPER, /. a large baſket with a wicker 
cover, uſed for carriage. A hamper of wine is 
as much as a harnper will conta-n. 

To HA'MPER, v. 4. to entangle, or to 
embarraſs, ſo as to hinder from flight, or the 
ufc of one's limbs or faculties; to enſnare ; 
to inveigle ; to catch by means of ſome allure- 
ments ; t» perplex or harraſs with a variety 
of accuſations or law-luits., 7 

HA'MPSHIRE, an Engliſh county, 40 
miles in length, and 35 in breadth ; bounded 
on the N. by Berkſhire ; on the E. bv Suſſex 
and Suri F;. on the W, by Dorſetſhire ; and 
on the 8. by the Britiſh Channel. It contains 


collar by which 


cattle and horſes. 
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riſhes, and 20 market- towns. The ' 
rivers are the Avon, the Stour, the Jeg f 
the Itching. The air is wholeſome, 3 * 
{oil various; and here is tlie famous Ne th 
reſt, for the making of which Winner be 
Conqueror demoliſhed 36 churches, It the 
walks, as many keepers, a bow. bearer * 
lord-warden. The commodities 1 hen. 
wool, wood, iron, ſea-fiſh, ang particu 
lobiters and oyſters. Here are alſo ſome — j 
len manufactures; but it is moſt noted for , 
excellent honey, and the beſt bacon W's 
kingdom. It ſends 20 members to x * 
ment; that is, 18 for the towns, and of wore 
county. Wincheſter is the capital, 
HA'MPSHIRE NEW, a province of 
North America, in New-Englang, bounded 
on the N. by New-Scotland ; on the F i 
the ocean; on the S. by Maſſachulets-By, 
and on the W. by New-York. It is ruled þ 
a governor and a council appointed by th 
king, and a houſe of repreſentatives, As iti 
a very proper country for producing naval ftore 
a great part of it has been appropriated fo 
furniſhing maſts and yards for the royal nay 
HA'MPSTEAD, a pleaſant village of 
Middleſex, 5 miles N. of London. As the 
jair is exceeding good, it is well turniſhed with 
fine ſeats built in an elegant manner, and much 
reſorted to in the ſummer-time by all ſorts of 
people : as for the medicinal waters, formerly 
in requeſt, they are now much negleSed, 
HA'MPTON, a town in Glouceſterſhire, 
with a market on T hurſdays, and two fairs, 
viz. on Trinity- Monday, and October 29, far 
It is ſeated on the Cot 
wold-Hills, and had formerly a nunne:y, It 
is 98 miles W. of London. 
HA'MPTON-COURT, a town of Middle. 
ſex, famous for a royal palace built by catdind 
Wolſey, who gave it to Henry VIII. The build- 
ings, gardens, and parks, to which king Will» 
am made many additions, are about four miles 
in circumference, and watered on three ſides 
by the Thames, over which there is a brite 
to Kingſton, It is ſeated on the N. ſide of 
the Thames, 12 miles 8. W. of London. 
HA'MSTREET, a village in Kent, vith 
one fair, on May 14, for horſes, cattle, and 
edlars ware. | 
HA'MSTRING, / the tenden or fnew df 
the ham or thigh. 
To HA'MSTRING, v. 4. [peter # 
part. paſſ. bamſtrung] to lame by cuttig 
tendon of the ham. 
HA'NAPER, /. [ha 
ſury ; the * 
per receives the fees due 
the charters and patents. 
HA NCH Es, /. in a Ship, in 
fife rails placed on banniſters in the * 
quarter deck, down to the gzangwan. "Tf 


ERC : hic 
chiteRure, the ends of „ „ N x g 
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ium, Lit.] aire 
The clerk of the 44, 
to the Ring for ical 


the falls of the 


are arches of ſmaller circles 


26, 30 houle:, 162,350 inhabitants, 253 p#- 


or middle part of the arch. 


HAND, 
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F 7 ax, Belg. and Teut- | 
HAND, f, Hoy the i to the end 
that part Wes 1 eaſure of four inches, ge- 
of the fingers; 4 — he height of 
ſed and applied to the neg 
panel yarter, ſide; rate, price; Care; 
horſes ; part, d * ing method of govern- 
neceſſity of er 83 an actor, work 
ment, g's fig the index of a clock, or 
man or folder he office of a hand or 
that which performs tne, of 51 Out 
in pointing to a particular thing, Ou 
ee ſudden, or expeditious per 
of band, due f. I © Changed 
£-rmance« Power of performing. Jang 
% his band.” Dryd. Manner of aQing or 
«forming, particularly applied to ee, * 
« very fine hand on the violin.“ GCuar 5 Jo. 
ob. To have a hand in, to be concerne in. 
t hand, within reach; ready 264 pode 3 near, 
Uſed with try, ability, or power of per my 
« To try his hand at a Speator.”” Spe, In 
Writing, a peculiar cut or caſt of the letters 
which dft1nguiſhes one perſon s writing from 
another : hence it is applied to hgnity a per- 
ſon's own writing, or ſigning. «© Under my 
cc bind and ſeal.” In Gaming, cards held 
after every deal. From hand to band, from one 
to another ſucceſſively. Hand over becd, neg- 
ligently; raſhlyz without thought or cau— 
tion, Frim band to mouth, without making 
any proviſion againſt a necellity, To bear in 
hind, to Feep in expectation. To be hand and 
g/rve, to be very intimate and familiar. Te 
give one's hand, in Scripture, implies to make 
peace or alliance; to ſwear friendſhip, or 
promiſe ſecurity, See Lament. v. 6. To lay 
d on perſons, in Scripture, ſignifies to or. 
en, or give authority to exerciſe any function. 
H.nds F is a valgar phraſe, imply ing forbear, 
To HAND, v. a. to give or reach o an- 
ether by the hand. Figuratively, to guide; 
to conduct or lead by the band; to ſeize; to 
lay hands on; to manage with the hand ; to 
deliver from one to another; to tranſmit, or 
deliver down in ſucceſſion. 
HAND is much uſed in Compoſition for that 
which is manageable by the hand, as a Hand- 
| 42; or borne in the hand, as a band-baſger, or 
b.rrixp. 
HA'ND-BREADTH, [hdnd-bredrb] ſ. a 
ſpace equal to the breadth of a hand. 
HANDED, a. having the uſe of either the 
left or rigklt hand; hand in hand; with hands 
1d 2ed. 
HA'NDER, /[. one who delivers down in 
a 1eguier lucceſſion, uſed with degon. 
RANDFORD, a village in Suffolk, with 
two fairs, on May 18, for lean cattle, and on 
M 'Y 22, for lean cattle and lambs. 
HA'NDFUL, f. as much as the hand can 
graſp or hold; a hard-breadth, or four inches. 
A ſmall number or quantity, 
, HAND-GALLOP, / a flow eaſy gallop, 
in ch the hand preſſes the bridle, to prevent 
create of ſpeed, 


Fl ANDISRAFT, ſ. work performed by the 


and. 
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| 5 
HA/NDICRAFTS MAN, /. one whoſe wotlk 
or bufineſs is performed by the hand, | 

H A'NDILY, ad, in a ſkilful, dexterous, or 
ready manner, 

H A/NDINESS, f. the quality of doing any 
thing in a ſkilful and dexterous manner. 
HA'NDKERCHIEF, |. | pron. ſometimes 
without the d, and ſometimes hondbercher] a 
piece of ſilk or linen, uſed for wiping the face or 
noſe, and for covering the neck. 
to HA/'NDLE, v. as [ handelen, Sax.] to 
touch, feel, or hold in the band; to manage or 
uſe, Figuratively, to treat of, or enlarge upong 
applied to diſcourſe, To deal in or praftiſe, 
To deal with;”, 

HAN DLE... [b:rdle, Sax] that part of a 
thing by which it is held in the hand. Figu- 
ratively, any thing which may diſcover a per- 
lon's weakneſs, and be made uſe of by an enemy 
o his diſadvantage, a 

HAND MAID, , a maid who is in wait- 
ing, or within call; a waiting-maid, Seldom 
uſed, 

H A/NDSEL, ſ. [hanſel, Be!g.] the firſt act 
of uſing any thing; the firſt parcel which is ſold 
f any commodity, | 
To HA'NDSEL, 2. @«, to uſe o 
thing for the firſt time. 

HANDSOME, a. [hand/2om, Belg } beaus 
tiful with dignity ; graceful. -Elegant, applied 
to a perſon's manners or behaviour. Generous 
or nob'e, applied to the quality of action. 
Ready; convenient; ample; liberal. 

HA'NDSOMELY, ad. conveniently, or dex- 
terouſly ; ina beautiful, neat, elegant, graces 
tul, or generous manner, ; 
HA'NDSOMENESS, F. beauty or pleaſ- 
ing majeſty, applied to the features. Grace, 
applied to the behaviour, Elegance or neatneſs, 
applied to the manner in which any thing is 
wrought, 


HA'NDSPIKE, ſ. a ſort of wooden lever; 
for moving heavy bodies, 

HA'NDY, a. performed or given with the 
hand. Ready; dexterous or ſkilful; conve- 
nient for uſe, 

To HANG, v. a. \preter, and part, paſſive, 
hanged, or bung | hongan, Sax. ] to ſuſpend on 
high by ſomething faitened to the upper part; 
to ſuſpend or Reep in the alr without falling. 
To ſuſpend by the neck in a rope, ſo as to kill 
a perſon, To let fall downwards from any 
eminence, or below its natural ſituation, ſome» 
times uled with down. © White lilies bang 
their heads,” Dryd. ©« Hangeth down his 
© head” Eccleſ. xiv. 26. To adorn, by hang- 
ing any thing upon ot over, followed by 
with, © Hung ſeveral parts of his houſe with 
** trophies.” Speck. Neuterly, to fall looſely t 
to be ſuſpended on high with the lower part 
looſe; to dangle; to float; to proceed from. 
That gentle tongue—whete ſoft perſuation 
bung Prior. To be ſupported by ſome- 


r do any 


thing raiſed above the ground ; to lean upon. 
15 Hung about. my neck,” Stat. Uſed with 
v | every 


HAN 


ever, to threaten ; to be very near, applied to 


danger, © While the dread of popery hung 
over us.” Atterb, To be burthenſome o. 
troubleſome ; to oppreſs with weight, uſed 
with upp ' In my Lucia's abſence—life 
bangs upon me.“ Addiſ. To be compatted ; 
to be united; to be of the ſame party; to fup- 
port one another mutvally; to be in ſuſpence. 
To be dependent on, uſed with on. ** Hang: 
on princes favours.” \Sh:#, 

HA'NGER, / that by which any thing is 
ſupported in the air, or at a diſtance from | 


the ground; a kind of a ſhort fword with a} 


finple edge. 

HA'NGER ON, ſ. one who is dependent 
on another; one who lives at another per- 
ſon's charge. 

HA'NGING, , drapery, ſtuffs, or paper, 
hung or faſtencd upon the walls of a houfc 
by way of ornamen!, 

HA'NGING, part. forebodins death by a 
halter. You have a banging look.“ Shak. 
Subſtantively, uſed for the act or puniſhmen! 
of putting to death by a halter; the gallows. 

HAN GMAN, /. the perſon who executes 
or puts criminals to death, by banging them 
on a pibbet or the gallows. 

HANK, /. bank, If}. ] a ſkain of thread, 
&e. Figurativeiy, a tic, check, or influence, 
A lou word. 

To HA'NKER, v. n. [| hanteren, Belg. | to 
long impaiiently for; to have an incellant* 
with for. SYNON. Me bave a mind fur, or 
lang ſir, a preſent object; but have a mind 
ſeems attended with more knowledge and re- 
flection; long for, more opinion, and more 
taſte: we w/h for things farther dittant ; we 
banker ofter things that mere affect us. 

HA'NOVER, a town of Germany, in the 
circle „f Lower Saxony, and capital of the 
king of Great-Rritain's German dominions, 
The elefor reſided here before he aſcendad 
the throne of Great- Britain, in a palace which 
makes no great ſhow outward!y, but within 
is richly furniſhed. The regency of this 
country is adminiſtered in the ſame manner 
as if the ſovereign was preſent, It is a large 
well-built rown, and pretty well fortific4, 
The cit»bliſked religion is the Lutheran; 
but the Roman Catholics are tolerated, ard 
have a handſome church. It is agreeably 
ſeated in a ſandy plain, on the river Leyne, 


which divides it in two: it is 15 miles E. of | 


Newſtadt, and 15 W. of Brunſwick. Lon. 
30. 6. E. lot, 23. 6. N. 
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rent, being in ſome places 1 
others but 50. The produce 
timber, cattle, hogs, mum, beer, 
2 little ſilver, copper, lead, iron. vie; * 
dena, Ac tn copperas : bas d 
is not very great in uv of theſe — 

HA'NSE TOWNS, a lociety of fe, 5 
towns, united together for their comma 
tereſt, and for the protection of their + 
they are ſo called from the German 
Hanſeg. There were a great numb 
theſe at firſt ; but about the 
began to be weakened, and 1 
he Hanſratic government, 
and Lubeck. 

HA'NSLOPE, a vill 
ſhire, with one fair, 
cattle, 

HAN'T, a contraction for have ne 
not ;,uled in common diſcourle. f 

HAP, ſ. [anhap, Brit.] chance Sfortone: 
or that which comes to pals without cor 
or being foreſeen, That which happens by 
chance or misfortune, 

To HAP, v. n. to fall out; to come 10 
paſs without deſign or forelight, 

HA'P-HAZARD, / chance; accident, 

HA'PLY, ad. perhaps; peradventure; it 
may be; by chance or mere accident, 

_ HYPLESS, @. unhappy ; unjucky; ut- 
fortunate, a 

To HA PPEN, v. n, to fall out * to come 
to paſs without being deſigned or foreſeen; to 
light upon or meet with by chance, or mere 
accident, excluſive of any delign, 

HAPPILY, ad. in a fortunate, happy, or 
lucky manner; with addreſs, de xterty, of 
grace; without labour. In a {tate of hapyi. 
nels. By chance; by accident, uſed ir fes 
ot hiply. 

HA'PPINESS, /. a ſtate wherein a perſon 
has ail his wishes fatisacd, and is fenlible of 
the higheſt pleaſ.res ; good luck or fortune, 

HAPPY. a in a ſtate where the delires 
and wiſhes are ſatisfied, and the greateſt plta- 
ſures are enjoyed ; lueky; ſucceisful ; ready; 
or diſpoſed by nature, without art or fluch. 

HARANGCE, [ hardng | f. a ſpecch; 4 
diſcourſe or oration delivered in public, 

To HARA/NGUE, ſbardng| v. n. [be- 
ranguer, Fr. ] to make a {peech, or pronouace 
ati Orton. 

HAR A/NNGUER, [hardnger | . an ots. 
tor; a perſon who pronounces a ict Ipecch; 
a wore conveying ſome idea of contempt. 

HA/RBINGER, J. [berdirger, Bee.) 3 


50 miles. ; 
of them 
and Lacon , 


port 
Um. 
rade: 
word 
er of 
Year 1500 the 
10W none have 
except Bremen 


ge in Buckingham. 
on Holy. Thurlday, tor 


or hes 


H A'NOVER, the territory of, compre- 
headed at firit nothing but the county of 
Lwentond; but now it contains the duchy 
of Zell, Sax-Lawenburg, Bremen, Lunen- 


purg, the principality of Verden, Grubenha-i omen of ſomething to come. 


gen, ad Oberwald. George I. king of Grea'- 
Critaing wis tne firſt that gained pollefiion of 


all theſe: ſt.i25, which moſtly lie between the! April 29, for horſe 
14 Elbe, ano txtend 200 miles! and on Oct. 19, ( 


in lkngtl ron S. W. buy the breadth is diffe- hozfes, cows, theep, hogs 


* a 
. 


8 


R „* „* 
reer; » \ 


with a market on Tueſdays, and! 


perion who prepares the way, or gives 10:08 
| of the coming, of one that foilows; I 
ſor, or forerunner, Figuratively, 4 i 


thin 
H 
nels 


f Leiceſterſhire, 
wo fairs, on 
hogs, and fhct! 
in days,) lor 
153 hats, 
ab 


H 4/RBOROUGH, atouwn® 


"no 
# 


s, COWS, 


hich laſts 


bra * 
, pewter, [ 


I 
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It is 831 miles W. by N. of 


London. 
HA/R 
town in Nor 
tember 19, 


TTLE, near RoTH2URy, a 
onde Try whoſe fair 1s Sep- 
for horned cattle chiefly, a few 

ep, linen, woollen, and Scots 
_ 93 js on Tuecſday. It is 
h o miles from London. 


diſtant 30 h, Belg. Ja lodgin 
/BOUR, /. [ herberg „Be g.] ging 
K entertainment and reit, A port, 


or flation wherein ſhips are ſheltered from 
forms. Fipuratively, an aſylum, or place 
of (helter and ſecurity from danger. 

To HA/RBOUR, v. a. to entertain or per- 
mit a perſon to relide. Figuratively, 8 
riſh, favour, or entertain an opinion; to 
ſhelter reſt, or ſecure from danger, . 
HARBOURER, . one who entertains 


R BOURLESS, a, without harbour, 
| entertainment, or ſhelter, 


7 4 a. (heard, Sax. ] firm, or not eaſily 
enerrated, Figuratively, difhcult to be un- 


derſtood ; not eaſy to be accompliſhed ; pain. 
ful, or dangerous, © Rachel travailed, and 
ſh: had hard labour.“ Cen. x2xv, 16. Ri- 
porous, cruel, or oppreſſive, applied to the 
manner of treatment, Unfavourable ; un- 
kind, Unhappy ; vexatious, Forced. Power- 
fol. Harſh; if. Hard words, four ; 
rough ; teproschful. Inſenſible; untouched, 
or rot to be affected. Know I am not fo 
fupid, or ſo har.” Very vehement, keen, 
and inclement, applied to the ſeaſon. Unrea- 
ſorable and unjult. Dear, or in which a 
perſon cannot ealily acquite a competency, 
zpplicd to the times, If the times had 
not been hard.” Dryd, SYNoON. Hard and 
ft are ſynonimous, in the ſenſe of quick 
motion; but fo/k denotes quickneſs without 
force ; hard, quickneſs with violence. With 
reſpect to work, faſt means expeditioully ; 
hard, laboriouſly, 


0 HARD, ad, [ bardo, Tevt, ] cloſe; near. 
1 Diligentiy; labottoufly; earneitly, Uneaſily; 
7 vexatiouſty, Fol or nimbly, applied to mo- 
J tion, With dificulty, Tempeſtuouſly; boiſ- 
terouſly; with, force or violence, applied to 
1 the wind. 

ac HA'RD3OUND, a. coſtive, applied to the 


badit of body. Unfertile or barren, applied 
to the invention, 

To HA'RDEN, v. . to grow hard or 
ſolid, Actively, to make hard; to make 
IMrulent; to make obdurate; to make in- 
ſenſible; to make firm, or endure with con- 

"Ty; to make reſolute by the inceſſant 
prattice of any particular action. 


1 RDENER, J. one that renders any 
vire, Win hard, or not eaſily penetrated, | 
my nels or harſhnefſs of ſeatures, 

) tof HARD-H EA'RTED, | vard-bgrted] Aa. 
erucl werxgrable; mercileſs. 


HARD-HEA'RTEDNESS, / the quality 


HAN 


of being inſenſible to the cries of miſery, and 
unmoved at the ſight of wretchednefs. 

HA'RDICANUTE was at Bruges with his 
mother when Harold died, confulting about 
meaſures to recover the crown of Weſlex; and 
upon the news of his brother's death, he came 
over into England with 30 Daniſh ſkips, ard 
was unanimouſly acknowledged king of Eug- 
land. Immediately after he was crowned, he 
cauſed the body of his brother to be dug vp, 
and flung into the Thames; which being 
found by ſome filhermen, they gave it to the 
Danes, who depoſited it in their burial-place 
at London, at this day called St, Clement* 
Danes. Soon after he laid a heavy tax on the 
nation for payirg his fleet, which he ſent 
back to Denmark, This occaſioned great 
murmuring and diſcontent among the people, 
At Worceſter the tax was oppoſed with the 
utmoſt violence, and two of the perſons em- 
ployed to collect it were killed: this fo in- 
cenſed the king, that he ſent the dukes of 
Wellex and Mercia, and the earl of Northum- 
berland, with their forces, againſt Worceſter, 
who, after plundering the city for four days, 
burnt it to the ground. Hardicanute, who 
was infamous for gluitony and drunken» 
neſs, as well as for cruelty, died ſuddenly as 
he was carouſing at the wedding of a Dani 
lord at Lambeth, He died unlamented by 
all; and the Enyliſh, we are told, kept the 
day of his death, June 8, as a holiday for ſome 
centuries after, by the name of Hoctide, or 
Hog's-tide, He dicd in 1041, and in the 3d 
year of his reign. With him ended the mo- 
narchy of the Danes in England, after it had 
lated about 26 years, but after they had har- 
raſſed the kingdom 240 years, 
times, we are told, that a Dane would often 
ſtab an Engliſhman as he was drinking, fo chat 
at lenpth no one would drink in the preſence 
of a Dane, wichout having ſomebody to be 
his pledge or ſecurity; whence, it is ſaid, our 
cuſtom of pledging one another took its rife, 

HA'RDIMENT, /. | hardiment, Fr.] eou- 
rage; bravery. 

HA'RDINESS, / hardſhip, or fatigves ; 
courage, or a diſpolition of mind inſenſibie to 
danger ; effrontery ; impudence, 

HARDLY, ad. with difficulty and great 
labour; ſcarcely, © There is hardly a gentle- 
man.“ Swift. Uſed with think, in a fevere 
or unfavourable manner. ** To think hardly 
of our laws,” Hooker. Applied to manner of 
treatment, with rigour, oppreſlion, ſeverity, or 
harſhnefs. © Hardly lodged.” Dryd. 

HA'RD-MOUTHED, 3. not eafily go- 
verned by the rein, applied to horſes. 

HA'RDNESS, /. applied to matter, a firm 
coheſion of the parts, fo that the whole does 
not eaſily change its figure. Difficulty to be 
underſtood, Dithculty to be performed or 
accompliſhed. Scarcity or dearneſs, joined to 
times. Obduracy; profligacy, Harſhneſs ok 


| 


look. Cruelty ; inhumanity want of com- 
| Ooz 


In theſg——ed 


at x 


» 22, oat Col SIE 5 


tronomy, a conſtellatio”, 


HAR 


paſſion, Keenneſs or ſharpneſs, applied * 
weather or trot, Stingineſs, or want of pro- 
fit, applied to the making of bargains. In 
Painting and Sculpture, ſtiffneſs, or want of 
ſoſtnels. 

HARDS, /. [ heordan, Sax.] the refuſe or 
coarſer parts of flax. | 

HA'RDSHIP, , oppreſſion ; injury; incon- 
venience; fatigue, | 

HARDWARE, ſ. mantfaQtures, or ware: 
made of metal. 

HA'RDWAREMAN, J. a maker or ſeller 
of wares made of me al. 

HA'RDY, a. [ hardi, Fr.] bold; brave; 
ſtrong; daring; hard, or firm, 

HARE, /. | bara, Sax. | a ſmall four- footed 
animal, with long ears and a thort tail, that 
moves by leaps, and is rematkable for timidity, 
vigilance, and fruitfulneſs. The firſt year it is 
called a /eweret; the ſecond a bare; and the 
third a great bire. Her ears lead the way in 
the chace ; for with one of them ſhe liſtens to 
the cry of the dogs, while the other is ſtretch- 
ed, like a ſail, to promote her flight, In Af: 


To HARE, v. 42. berier, Fr.] to frighten ; 
to perplex or throw into contuſion by hur:tying 
or teriifving, 


the market is ch efly for linen cloth 


HAR 


a large market on Wedneſdays, and ty 
on July 5, and Sept. 9, which laſts ; 
for horſes, cattle, ſheep, and 
It is ſeated on the river Wavenay, over wk; 

there is a bridge. It is r 
London. : 8 
HA RLING, a town in Norfolk 
market on 't ueſdays, and two fai;s 
for cattle and toys, and cn Octo 
ſheep and toys. It is ſeated on a r 


o farg 
4 days, 
petty chapmen. 


» with Fl 
on May 4, 
ber 24, for 
wulet; and 
It is 1 


pretty, neat, genteel town, but has no church 
. 


and only a ſmall chapel in the middle of the 
place, and à preſbyterian meeting-houſe I 
has about 6oo pretty good houſes, and Fa, 
wide ſtreet, and manufattures a little lines 
cloth, | It is 88 mi'es N. E. of London. 8 
10 r SE od | berl:des, Brit, | a female that 
HA'RLOTRY, /, an habits f 

unchaſteneſs, . a — rp 
term of contempt for a woman. 
H A'RLOW, a town in Flex, whoſe mar. 
ket is on Saturday; and it his three fairs, on 
Whit- Monday, Sept. 9, and Nov, 28, for 


horſes and cattle, Diſtant 231 miles from 
London. 


HA RE BRAIN ED, a. See HAT 
BRAIN Hp. 

HNA RE. LIT, f. | becauſe reſembling the up- 
per lip of a hare] a deieQ in the upper lip for 
want of fleſh, which makes it appear as if cut, 
and ſhews the teeth. 

HA'RIER, /. a hound uſed for hunting 
hates. | 

HARIOT, ſ. See Ar Ir. 

To HARK, v. ». to liſten, or be attentive 
to wha? a perſon ſays. 

HARK! interjc&. lifi, or liſten; be at- 
ter.tive to hear: uſed on a ſudden apprehen- 
ſion of danger, &c. 

HARL, /. | heorda, Sax. ] the filamects or 
tlreads of flax; any ſubtance conkiiiing of 
threads or filaments. 

HA'RLECH, a town of Merionethſhire, in 
North Wales, with a market on Saturdays, 
and four fairs, on Thurſday after Trinity, 
June 20, Aug. 21, and Dec. 11, for cattle. 
It is ſeated on a rock, on the ſea-ſhore, and 
but a pour place, though the ſhire-town; and 
tends a member to pariiament, It had for. 
merly a ttrong, handſome caſtle, which was 
a garrifon for king Char es I. in the civil 
wars, for which reaſon it was afterwards de- 
moliſhed by the parliament. It is 224 miles 
W. N. W. of London. 

HA'RLYEQUIN, . a perſon dreſſed in 2 
mot ey colowed jacket and trowzers; the 
hero in pantomime entertainments, who di— 
verts the popiiace by his activity, artifices tc 
extricate himielt from danger, and his feem- 
Irs power in enchantments and metamor- 


H ARM. / Hheorm, Sax ] an action by which 
another perion may receive damage in his 
goods, or hurt in his perſ-n ; miſchiet; hut; 
or injury SYNON, Hrn patticulwly relates 
tO any ill done a man's petion or charzter, 
and is interior in degree to tart, which in- 
cludes a great degree of harm, Mi tief im. 
plics | | done either to perſon or property with 
an evil intent; i*jury, a degree of hurt with. 
out juftice, and reters eicher to character or 
property. Detriment includes an idea of loſs 
and is ſeldom uted but when (peaking of pro- 
perty. 
To HARM, v. a. to damige the goods of 
fortune of another, or to hurt his perſon. 
HA'RMFUL, a hurtful; injuiious; deti- 
mental; miſchievous. | 
HA'RMFULLY, d. in ſuch a manner u 
to produce milchief, hurt or damage. 
HA'RMFULNESS, ſ. the quality which 
renders a thing or perſon 4. tz,mc tal to the 
intereſt, hurttul to the perſon, or injurious t 
the character, of another. 
HA'RKLESS, 2. without hurt; without 
intending or cauſing any miſchief; without te 
ing damaged; invocent. | 
HA'RMLESSLY, ad. innocently without 
malice or crime 
HA'RMIESSNESS, , the quality of? 
thing or perſen which can affect another wit 
no damage or hurt, | 
HAR MO/NIAC, or HARMONICA, « 
HE? G * proportioned r adapted u 
each other; muſical. fe 
HARMOYNICS, / is that part of mut 
which conſidets the differences and propif 


phutes. 


HA'ALESTON, a town of Norfolk, with in contr diltiction to ry dmc aud 7 11 


1 hs th * ; aves 
| tions of ſounds with reſpec to acute and gravy 
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HARMO'/NIOUS, a. adapted to, or |voured to bring him over by fair means, and 
ine the parts proportioned to each other, | ſo managed his matters, that Goodwin on a 
* fie, having ſounds that are concords to | ſudden became his friend; and, under pretence 
on _ 2 muſical, or affecting the ear with that Hardicanute neglected to come into Eng- 
7 ible ſenſ+tion. land, got Harold to be acknowledged king of 
1 RMO NIOUsL. v. ad. with a juſt pro- | Wellex with all the eaſe imaginable, and 
= n of parts to each other; in ſuch a | now he was in reality king of all England, 
ne as to delight the ear. | He died without iſſoe 1039. in the th year 
mn ARMO'NIOUSNESS, . that quality | of his reign. He laid a tax of 8 marks on 
which renders ſounds agreeable and delight- every port, toward fitting out 16 ſhips; aud 
|: proportion of parts, made a law, that, if any Welchman, comin 
1 HA/RMONIZE, v. a, to agree with [into England without leave, ſhould be taken 
reſpelt to proportion. To make muſical, or [on this ſide Offa's ditch, his right hand ſhould 
3 delight to the ear, applied to ſound. be cut off, a 
HARMONY, / CHs, Gr.] in Muſics, HA'ROLD II, ſon of Earl Goodwin, ſue- 
5s the agrecable reſult or union of ſeveral muſi- | ceeded Ed ward the Confeffor, 1065, and had 
al ſoun is heard at one and the ſame time; or |all the qualifications requiſite to the forming 
he mixture of divers ſounds, which together |a great prince, He leſſened the taxes, and 
have an effc& apreeable to the ear. Harmony | cauſed juſtice to be impartially adminiſtered, 


of it both in the ordonance and compoſition, | vouring to dethrone him, and, being aſſiſted 
and ia the colours, of a picture: ia the Ordo- | by the earl of Flanders, greatly infeſted the 
nance, it ſignifies the union or connection be- Engliſh coaſts. However, an army being 
tween the figures, with reſpect to the ſubject ſent againſt him, he was obliged to return to 
of the piece; in the Colours, it denotes the | his ſhips, and was driven on the coaſt of Nor- 


of Mews denotes an agreement, ſuitableneſs, | The duke of Normandy, having long enter- 
i union, conformity, &c. Thus in muſic, weſome- | tained thoughts of ſucceeding to the crown 

times apply it to a lin gle voice, when ſonorous, | of England upon Edward death, being moved 
* elear, and ſoft; to a ſiugle inflrument, when it thereto, either by the verbal promiſe or wih 
ay yieldsa very agreeable ſound, In matters of Li- | of that prince, but much more by his own 
0 terature, we vſc it for a certain agreement be- ambition, was enraged, that Harold had, con- 
om tween the ſeveral parts of a diſcourſe, In Archi- trary to his oath, ſet himſelf up for king, 
10 tectute, it denotes an agrecable relation between | But Harold now met with great uneaſineſs 
l theparts of a building. In Painting, they ſpeak | from his brother Toſton, who was endea- 

> 


bY union or 4oreealy'e m'xture of different colours. way, and there met with what he deſired, 
" BA'RNESS, / | barutis, Fr.] in its primary | He perſuaded Harfager, king of Norway, to 
Aj {-nſe, armour for a horſe; the traces by which |Join with him, and they entered the Tyne 
m hories are faſtencd to carriages of pleaſure or | with go ſhips, landed and ravaged the coun- 
: late: that of other horſes is called geer. try, and took York, Harold came up with - 
* To HARNESS, v 4. to dreſs in armour ; | them at Stamford Bridge on the Derwent, 
Le to hx horſes in their traces; or to put traces | They were poſted on the other ſide of the 
06 3 horſe. bridge, ſo that Harold could not come at 
& Ha KO LD, ſornamed Harefoot, the ſon of | them without firlt waking himſelf maſter of 
Canute, king of England, aſcended the throne | the bridge, which the Norwayans bravely 
4 upon the death of his father, being ſupported | defended, being encouraged by one man, whe 
by the Danes, who were reſolved to ſtand by | alone defended the bridge for no ſmall time 
hich Canuie's will, by which he had left the king- againſt the whole Engi'th army; but at laſt, 
| the com of Engiand to Harold, He immediately{he being lain, after he had, as it is faid, 
as t0 ized vpon the treaſure which his father | killed 40 men with his own hands, Harold 
bid Hid up at Wincheſter, This enabled him | became maſter of the bridge, and led his army 
thout to gain over feveral of his oppoſers; and, at | over: and now a very obſtinate and bloody 
i te⸗ a general aſſembly of the whole nation, held battle was fought between two numerous 
in Mercia, viz at Oxford, having got a majo- | armies, no leſs that 60,000 of a fide, which 
thout rity of voices, he was proclaimed king of | laſted from ſcven in the morning to three in 
England, Hardicanute being then in Den- | the afternoon ; and at length Harold gained a 
of 2 mark, In the mean time-the Weſt-Saxons re- | complete victory, Harfager and Toſton bein 
with wiaing home, diſſatisfied with his choice, | both lain. But Harold, whether to caſe the 
Hardicanute was, by the management of earl people of expence, or for whatever reaſon it 
IL,. Goodwin, proclaimed king of Weſſex, with. was, kept the ſpoils to bimſelf, which raiſed 
ted to out any further interfering with what had | ſuch diſcontents in the army, as proved detri- 
been done in Mercia, By Weſlex we are to | mental to his affairs afterwards, William 
mulic e all the country ſouth of the |duke of Normandy, had, ſoon after Edward's. 
opt 133 and by Mercia, all north of it. In death, ſent ambaſladors to Harold, requiring 
. 13 $ oblence Goodwin managed him to deliver up the crown, and, in caſe of 
1: Cas G Kaen. 


Harold, ſeeing he could not [refuſal, to charge him with breach of his oath, 
by fo:ce of arms, endca- [and to declare war againſt him, Harold re- 


03 turned 


Hake aun lis end 


HAR 


turned for anſwer, that the duke had no right 
to the crowu, that the oath was extorted 
from him, and fo was null and void, and that 
he would defend his own right againſt all 
oppoſers, The duke of Normaney got the 

„pe's approbation of his deſign, who ſent 
Rim a conſecrated banner, with a golden agnus 
Dei, and one of Sr. Peter's hairs. Harold had 
equipped a large flect, and raiſed a numerous 
army, which, after waiting a great while for 
the duke, he had given orders for the diſband- 
ing, juſt before he heard of Harfager and 
Toſton's invaſion. The duke landed at Pe- 
venſey, in Suſſex, Sept. 29, 1066, and built 


HAR 


being quite diſmayed, betook t : 
fl ghe, and the Normans desde ro as 
victory. Thus fell the brave Harold A, 0 
country's cauſe, after a turbulent reign 2 
months and g days; and with him total 
ended the empire of the Anglo-Saxon; :! 
England, which had bepvn, in the ae: in 
Hengiſt, above 600 years before. * 
HARP, /. [hearp, Sax. ] a muſical inf 
ment (trung with wire, and {truck with the * 
ger. In Altronomy,thename of a conſtellation 
To HARP, v. . [ harper, Fr.] to pla N 
the harp. Figvratively, to touch an l 
cular paſſi⸗ n; to dwell ona ſubject. 


a fort there; and then marched along the 
ſhore as far as Haſtings, where he built ano- 
ther ſtrong fort, and waited for the coming of 
the enemy. Harold was ſtill in the north, 
not expecting their coming till the ſpring; 
but as ſoon as he was informed of their arri- 
val, he marched with the utmoſt expedition 
to London, where the nobilny came in to 
bim, promiling their aſſiſtance; but he found 
his army much diminiſhed by the loſſes at 
Stamford bridge, and multitudes ceſerting 
through diſcontent, However, having drawn 
all bis forces together, he marched and en- 


camped about ſeven miles from the Norman 


army, refolvirig to give them battle. The 
Engliſh ſpent the night in ſinging and ca- 
rouling, as if ſure of the victory; and 
the Normans, in preparing for the fight, 
and praying to God for ſucceſs, On Oct. 14, 


the two armies engaged; the battle began | 


with great fury and equal bravery on both 
fides, The Evgliſh were at firſt very much 
annoyed by the long bows of the Normans, 
a way of fighting they had not been uſed to, 
which put them in ſome diſorder; but reco- 
vering themſelves, they ſo warmly engaged 
the Normans, that they were forced to pive 
back a little, who, renewing the attack, 
met with -s vigorous a reſiſtance as before, 
the Engliſh having much the advantage of 
them with their bills, which were their an- 
cient weapons ; nor was it in the power of the 
Normatiis to bre:k their ranks, which remain- 
ed impenetrabie, till che duke thought of a 
ſtratagem, which was, for his men to retreat 
| as they were fighting, as if they were abon' 
to fly. This emboldenes the Engliſh to preſs 
upon their retiring enemy, and in their eager- 
neſs they broke their ranks; and then the 
Normans fell on the diſordered Engliſh, and 
made a terrible ſlaughter of them. However, 
Harold rallied bis troops, and the Englith 
killed great numbers of the Normans, and 
preſerved their tanks. The battle had laſted 
from ſeven in the morning, and night now 
drew on, whilſt victory yet ſeemed to remain 
in ſuſpence. . But the Joke had a mind to 
make one puſh more befor it was dark, to 
drive the Engliſh from their ſtation, In this 


| 


HARPER, a player on the harp 
HA'RPING-IRON, or HARPQ/ON 
ſharp'gn?, Lat.] a bearded dart, with a line 
faſten-d to the handle. with which wha] : 
other large fiſh are caught. 805 

NARPOONE ER, ,. [ ha 


rr porenr, Fr. het 
darts or throws the barpoon in r 


HA'RPiNGS, /. in a (hi pro 
the breadth at K. bow. 4 2 
{ame name to the ends of the bends that: 
faſtened into the ſtern. 8 

HA'RPLEY, a town in No | 
fair is July 24, for horſes, Ke. lol, abel 

HA'RPSICORD, J. + muſical inflrymen 
of the ſtring kind, played after the ſame man. 
ner as an organ, It has one or two ſeis gf 
keys, which, being fingered, move 2 jack. þ 
which means the ſtrings are ſtruck, which as 
Aretched on the table of the inftrument, 

HA'RPY,/. beg Har pies] Brey 's, Lat.) 
2 poetical monſter of the bird Kind, ſeignet 
to have had the face of a woman, the claws 
wings, &c, of a bird, remarkable for rapaci. 
ouſneſs, and on that account vſed 'o (ipnify x 
ravenous or exceedingly covetous perſon, 

HA'RQUEBUSS, /. a hand-gun, See Al- 
QUEBUSE. 

To HA'RRASS, v. a. [harraſſer, Ft.] to 
weary; to fatigue; to tire or make feeble with 
labour ard unesſineſs; to Jay a country walls 
by continual inroads. | 

HA'RRASS, /. waſte cr diſtorh2nce, 

. HA'RRIDAN, J. a deczyed ftrumpe!, 

HA'RRIER, /. a hound ef excellent ſcent, 
and great eagernels aſter the game, | 

HA'RRIOTSHAM, atown in Kent, whoſe 
fair is July 5, for horſes, &c. 

HA'RROLD, /. a village in Bedfordſhire, 
whoſe fairs are held Tucſday before May 12, 
Tueſday before July 5, and Tueſday befors 
October 10, for cattle: the market is cn 
Thurſday. 

HA'RROW, [harr*] /. | 
frame of timbers croſſing cach other, ſet with 
teeth of iron, and drawn over plowed and ſoun 
land, to break the clods, and cover the ſeeds 
with earth, | A 

To HA'RROW, [barri] v. 4. to draw f 
harrow over ground, Figoratively, 10 ys 

or lay walte, 


charrove, Ft.] à 


fatal attack Harold was ſlain, by an arrow 
fhigt into his brains; at which the Engliſh, 


\ 


or rip up. To pillage, trip, 15 
To difturb, or put into alarm or cone 


HAR 


ToHA/RRY, v a. [harer, Fr. ] to diſturb ; 


HAS 


October 9, and November 27, ſor toys, and 


to throw into commotion ; to alarm or confuſe; | plenty of fiſh, It is commodiouſly ſcated on 


la Scotland, it ſignifies to rob, pil- 
lg plunder : as. « he barry'd a neſt;“ 


{the ſea-ſhore, and is partly ſurrounded with 
{rocks and bills; is a pretty large place, but 


e, he took a way the young: “ he harry'd |the market is come to nothing, It is 258 
i. e. | 


at of houſe and homez” i. e. he made me | miles N. by W. of London. 
fy from my houſe, after having plundered it. |] HARTLEY-RO/W, a village in Hamp- 


RSH, a. [herviſche, Teut.] roughly 
1 to talte, Rough or diſagreeable 
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ſhire, 10 miles N. E. of Bafingſtoke, and 


in the road from London to Saliſbory, with 


tothe ear, applied to ſound. Crabbed, moryſe, two fairs, on Shrove-Tueſday and June 29, 


iſt, 
1 applied to the touch. Unpleaſing, 


r rigorous, applied to treatment. 
e gl. T, bs 3 "Eerly, or like unripe 
fruit, applied to taſte, In a violent manner, 
In a crabbed, four, or moroſe manner, Se- 
verely or rigorgufly. Rough and diſpleaſing 
to the car, applied to ſound. 

HARSHNESS, , ſourneſs; roughneſs; 
crahbedneſs; moroſeneſs. 

HART, /. (bort, Sax. ] a male of the deer 
kind, the female of which is a hind or roe. 

HA'RTFIELD, a town in Suſſex, whoſe 
fair is the Thurſday after Whitſun- week, for 
cutle and pedlary. 

HARTEORD, and not HE RT FORD, if 
its origin be derived from a hart, the arms 
of the place, deer being formerly very nume- 
rous in this part of the country, is the 
ſhire-town-of the county, and hundred of the 
{ame name, in England. It has a market on 
Saturdays, and four fairs, on Saturday fort- 
night before Eaſter, May 12, July 5, and 
November 8, for horſes, horned cattle, and 
ſheep, It is ſeated on the river Lea, and has 
been much more confiderable than it is at 
preſent; for it is much decayed ſince the great 
road was turned through Ware. However, it 
is till the place where the aſſizes are held, 
and has the title of an earldom; ſends two 
members to parliament; and is 21 miles N. 
of London, 

HA'RTFORDSHIRE, an Engliſh county, 
31 miles in length, and 28 in breadth, 
and is boun1ed on the E. by Eſſex, on the 
W. by Buckinghamſhire, on the N. by Cam- 
bridcehire and Bedfordſhire, and on the 8 
by Middleſex, It contains 16,570 houſes, 
120 pariſhes, and eight market-tcowns, 
whereot only two ſend members to parlia- 
ment, namely, Hartford and St. Albans, It 
abounds in corn, river-fiſh, ſheep, and fat 
cattle; and the air is good all over the coun- 
ty. The principal rivers are, the Lea, the 
e the Hunton, Hartford is the ca- 

ta toben, 

PLAN b, a town in Devonſhire, 
unh a market on Saturdays, and two fairs, 
on Laſter- "edneſday, and September 25, for 

tle, It is {cated near the Severn ſea, near 
* cape or promontory called Hartland-point, 
pro Ig by S. of London. 

Wh, 3 L, N town of the 
days, and four fairs. wy Papa in ooh 
ars, on May 14, Auguſt 21, 


ſh, applied to the temper. Rough or for pedlars ware. 


| HA'RTSHORN, . in Medicine, the 
Ex of a hatt, called the red deer. Its ſalt 
is uſed as a ſudorific, its ſpirit has all the vir- 
tues of volatile alkalies ; and they are both 
uſed for bringing people out of fits, by being 
applied to the noſe. The raſpings are, by 
boiling in water, formed into jellies for con- 
| ſumptive people; and the bone, being calcined 
{and 13 is uſed to abſorb acidities in 
the ſtomach, and as drink when boiled in 
water, in diarrh&as. 

HA'RVEST, / { herfeſt, Sax. ] the ſeaſon of 
reaping and gathering in corn; corn ripened, 
reaped, aud gathered in, Figuratively, the 
product or reward of a perſon's ſabour. 
| HA'RVEST-HOME, / the ſong ſung 
by reapers at the feaſt made for having inned 
the harveſt; the time of gathering in the 
harveſt. 

HA'RVEST-MAN, F. one who labaurs at 
the harveſt, 

HA'RWICH, a ſea-port town of Eſſex 
with a market on Tueſdays and Fridays, ad 
two fairs, on May 1, and October 18, for 
toys. It is {ſtrong both by nature and art, and 
is ſurrounded on three parts by the ſea and the 
river Stour: it is not very large, but well in- 
habited and trequented ; and here the packet- 
boats are itationed that go to Holland, It is 
a borough-town, ſends two members to par- 
liament, and has a commodious harbour. It 
is governed by a mayor, eight aldermen, and 
24 common council, It is 72 miles N. E. of 
London. | 
To HASH, v. n. [hacher, Fr.] to mince, 
or cut into ſmall pieces. To mingle, uſed 
with up, | 

HA'SLEMERE, a town of Surry, with 2 
market on 'Tucſdays, and two fairs, on May 
r, and September 25, for horſes, cattle, ſheep, 
and hogs. It is ſeated on the edge of the 
county, next Hampſhire, «and ſends two 
members to parliament. This borough is 

governed by a conſtable; has one church, 
and about 100 low brick houſes, in two 
paved ſtreets, The number of the people 
amounts to about 40. It is 444 miles 8. W. 
of London, 

HA'SLET, or HA/RSLET, /. [ haffier, Fr.] 
| the entrails of a hog, conſiſting of the heat, 
liver, &c, generally applied to them when in- 
cloſed in a membrane, and roaſted or baked. 

HA'SLINGDON, a town of Lancaſhie, 
with a marketon Wedaefdays, and three fas, 
US: -4. 


21 


on May 8, July 1, and Ottober 10, for 


horned ca'tle, horfes, and ſheep, It is 
19-4 miles N. N. W. of London. 

HASP, ſ. [heſpe, Sax. | a claſp folded over 
a ſtaple, and taſtencd with a padlock ; a ſmall 
iron or braſs faſtening into a door; a kind of 
hink going into an eye or loop, uſed for falt- 
ening ſhoes, necklaces, &c, 

To HASP, v. », to ſhut with a haſp. 

H 4/SSOCK, J Let, Teut.] a round or 
cylindrical mat, ſtuffed, on which a perſon 
kneels at church. 

HAST, the ſecond perf. ſingular of Have, 
geclined thus, I have, thou haſt, be hath. 

HASTE, /. ſhaſte, Fr.] hurry; ſpeed; the 
act of doing a thing quickly for want of 
longer time. Paſſion; vehemence. 

To HASTE, or HA'STEN, v. n. [hafer, 
Fr.] to move or walk with ſwiftneſs; to do a 
thing in a ſhort time; to be in a hurry; to 

nicken a perſon's motion, or drive to a 
Gitter pace. 

HAS TIL V, ad. in a ſhort time; without 
delay; in a hurry, or raſhly; paſſionately. 

HA'STINESS, %, ſpeed or expedition; a 
performance executed in a hurry ; anger; 
teſtineſs. | 

HA'STINGS, /. peas that come early. 

HA'/STINGS, a town of Suflex, with two 
markets, on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and 
three fairs, on Whit-Tueſday, July 26, and 
October 23, for pedlars ware, It is one of 
the Cinque-ports, and noted for being the 
place where William the Conqueror landed, 
It has only one church, which is of fone, 
and about zoo hoÞſes, built with brick and 
ſtone, There is no manufacture carricd on 
here, ard the chief employment of the pco- 
ple, who amount to about 2500, is fiſhing. 
It had once a {trong caſtle, now in ruins; and 
its harhour is maintained by a ſmall river. It 
js 63 miles 8. E. of London. 

HAS Tv. a. | haſtif, Fr.] moving with ſwift- 
neſs; quick, or fpeedy. Soon provoked, ap- 
plied to the temper or humour. Raſh, pre- 
cipitate, or undertaking without thought, 
Early ripe. Hy pudding, a pudding made 
ot milk and flour, or of oatmeal and water, 
boiled quick together. SyNoON, Haſly re- 
lates more to action or blows ;xpaſſionate goes 
ſeldom farther than words. 

HAT, / het, Hax ] a covering for the head, 

HA T BAND, /. a ſtriog tied round a hat 
to keep the crown from ſtre:iching, or, if too 
large, to make it fit the head better; a piece 
of (ilk or crape worn round the crown of a 
hat in movrning, 

Ta HATCH, v. 4. [ecten, Teut. ] to pro- 
duce young from eggs; to quicken an egg 
by fitting on it; to produce by any precedent 
et Fipuratively, to contrive or project. 
To ſhade by lines in drawing or engraving. 
from bacher, to cut, : 

HATCH, . a brood proceeding from 


eggs; ihe aft of excluding or producing 


HAT 


young from the egg. Figuratively, 
(ure or ({iſcavery. A ſhort or half 4, 
opening over a door, which is cloſe? 
by a Hoard moving on hinges. In the plural 
the doors, or openings, ia a ſhip, by which 
perſons defcend from one deck to * 
To be under hatches, means to be in a hae 
ignominy, poverty, or depreſſion, n 
To HA'TCHEL, v. a, [ bachelen, 
beat flax, in order to ſeparate the fib 
the brittle part. 

HA'TCHEL, /. | bzchel, Teut. 
ment with To FA is beaten. Bs uin. 
HA'TCHET, /. | hachetze, Fr,] a ſmall ;x- 
HA'TCHET-FACE, /. an ugly fac; fh 
called, according to Johnſon, becauſe ſuch 
one might be hewn with a hatchet, ; 
HA”TCHMENT, F, [corrupted from et 
chievement] the arms of a perſon who is dal. 
painted on a ſquare board, and placed ait. an 
angle downwards, over the door where he 
lives, or fixed againſt the wall of a church 
HATCH VAX. g, the wa 
the hatches of a ſhip. 

To HATE, v. a, | batian, Sax. ] to regard az 
an object which may affect us with pi; «1, 
dereſt on account of its being evil «ud Tepuge 
nant to the law of morality, of our count 
or of God, SyYNoON, To bate implies in 
averſion actuated by revenge; to abbr an 
averſion to that for which we have x natural 
antipathy; to {oath is more applicabiztg food; 
to deteſt implies averſion actuated by difape 
probation, _ 

HATE, /. an averſion in the mind from 
any thing or. perſon which is conſidered 38 
capable, or willing, to affect us with pain, 
together with a deliie of procuring the pin 
or the vnhappineſs to the perſon who is con- 
lidered as having ſuch an 1atention; C&teſtas 
tion. 

HA'/TEFUL, a. that which eauſes abhor- 
rence, averſion, or deteſtation; deteſting, hate 
ing. or malicious. | 

HA'TEFULLY, ad. in an odious, or aþv- 
minable manner; in ſuch a manner as io cauſe 
averſion, deteſtation, or hatred, 

HA'TEFULNESS, /. the quality which 
ſrenders a perſon or thing the object of hatred, 

HA'TER, /. one who has a firong averlion 
or ill-will to a perſon or thing, | 

HA'TFIELD, a town of Hartfordfbire, 
with a market on Thurſdays, and two fats, 
on April 23, and October 18, for toys. Here 
the earl of Saliſbury has a handſome palace, 
called Hat field-houſe. It is 19 miles N. N. W, 
of London, 

HATFIELD-BROAD-OAK, a town 0 
Eſlex, with a market on Saturdays, and one 
fair, on Auguſt 5, for lambs. It ſeated 00 
a branch of the river Lea, near a forclt of " 
ſame name, It is 30 miles E. N. 1. 
London. 

HATH, the third perſon fingularof Fn 

us 3 
Hath properly belongs to the fepivus 105 


diſels, 
or; an 
or (hot 


Tent,) to 
Tous from 


y over or through 


| 


HAV 


has, to the familiar, The ſame may 
-ved of doth and does. ; 
HA/THERLEY, a town of Devonſhire, 
with a market on Fridays, and four fairs, on 
| June 225 September 4, and Novem- 
| Tt for cattle, It is a ſmail place, con- 
_— about too houſes, and has one good 
8 1 is 200 miles W. by S. of London. 
A/TRED, /, the thought, or the pain, 
which any thing preſent or abſent is 3 
roduce in us; the averſion or paſſion which 
is occalioned by conſidering a thing as apt to 
cue us pain, or by conlidering a perſon as 
wilfully endeavouring 10 thwart our happi— 
bels: in the laſt ſenſe it 1s generally accom- 
panied with an inclination to make a retalia- 
tion, or to thwart his happineſs by way of 
return. 
To HA'TTER, v. a. to harraſs, weary, or 
wear out with fatigue. 
HA'TTER. / ove who makes hats. 
HATTOCK, .. Cattock, Erſe] a ſhock of 
corn. : . 
HAVANNA, a ſea-port town of America, 
in the iſland of Cuba, and on the N. W, part 
of it, oppoſite to Florida. It is famous for its 
harbour. which is ſo large that it may hold 
1000 vellels, and yet the mouth is ſo narrow 
that oaly one ſhip can enter at a time, This 
is the place where all the ſhips that come from 
the Spaaiſn ſettlements rendezvous on their 
return to Spain, It is near twe miles in cir- 
cumference, and contains about 20co inhabi- 
tants, confiſting of Spaniatds, Mulattoes, and 
Negroes, The entrance into the harbour 15 
well defenged by forts and platforms of great 
puns; and the biſhop of St. Jago reſides here, 
as weil as moſt men of fat ion and fortune 
belonging o the iſland. It was taken by the 
Enplith in 1762; but reſtored go the Spaniards 
by the treaty of peace in 1763, Lon. 84. 10. 
W. lat. 23. o. N. y 

HA'VANT, a town of Hampſhire, with a 
market on Saturdays, and two fairs, on June 
22, arg October 17, for toys. It is 66 miles 
W. by 8. of London. 

HAUZERK, /. {bauberg, old Fr.] a coat 
of mail or breaſt-plate. 

10 HAVE, v. a. Freter. and part. paſſ. 
b:d) haben, Goth. ] to find, or not to be with- 
out ; to poſſeſs; to wear; to hear or carry. It 
1 gencrally uſed as an auxiliary word in moſt 
European languages, but is particularly bor- 
wes irom the Saxon. SY NON. In order to 
de a thing, it is not neceſſyy to have the 
rowcr or ditpo'al of it, or to have it actually 
mn our h:zads; but to Ps, it muſt be in 
an bands, and we have the liverty of diſpoſ- 
lag ot it whenever we think proper, . 

lg. ] a port, har- 


1475 — 

iA YEN, . [ haven, B. 

Jur p 

pour, " part of the fea running up into the 
| Where ſhips may ride fafe trom (torms, 


mk 

Warativel . . . a 

0 A Diac 19 F 

= „place of ihelter; refuge from 


Ha 


lemn; 
be obſe 


inn. 


H 


As ry * : 
'=NSER, /. an overſcer of 3 port, 


— 


a market on Wedneſdays, and two fairs, on 


| 


HAU 


HA'VER, ,. one who polſ:lſes any 
thing, 

HA'VERFORDWEST, a town of South 
Wales, in Pembrokeſhire, with two mar- 
kets, on Tueſdays and Saturdays, and fix 
fairs, on May 12, June 12, July 18, Sep- 
tember 4, September 24, and October 18, 
for horſes, cattle, and ſheep. It is a town 
and county of iſelf, and commodiouſly ſeated 
on the ſide of a hill, and on a creek of Mil- 
ford-haven, over which there is a ſtone 
bridge, It is a large, handſome place, with 
ſeveral good houſes, and contains three pariſſi- 
churches; has a conſiderable trade, with ſe- 
veral veſlcls belonging to it; and ſends one 
member to parliament, The aſlizes and 
county gaol are kept here; and it had once a 
wall and caſtle, now demoliſhed. It is a 
mayor town, and near it there are ſeveral 
gentlemen's feats, It is 256 miles W, by N, 
of London, 

HA/VERHILL, a town of Suffolk, with 


May 12, and Auguſt 26, for cattle, toys, &c. 

It has a pretty large church, one preſbyterian 

and one quaker's meeting, with about 300 

poor clay houſes, and one wide ſtreet, not 

paved. It has a conliderable manufactory 
of checks, cottons, and fuſtians, and is 55 
miles N. E. of Landon. 

HAC GH HAUCH, or HAW-HAW, ſ. 
boch. Sax. ] a dry ditch, whoſe oppoſite ſides 
decline fo as to meet and form an acute angle 
at the bottom, where it is generally defended 
by rails. Theſe ditches are much uſed at 
the extremities of gardens, to incloſe ground, 
without hindering the proſpect. 

HAU'/GHLEY, | Hailey] a town in Suf- 
folk, whoſe fair is Auguſt 25, for toys. 

HAUGHT, [ haut] a. [| haut, Fr.] proud; or 
inſolent thro' pride. 

HA'UGHTILY, [ hastily] ad, proudly; or 
prizing too highly, In an inſolent, arrogant, 
or very proud manner. 

HA'UGHTINESS, | haztineſs] /. the qua- 
lity of being poſſeſſed with too great a conceit 
of our own good qualities, and too mean an 
opinion of thoſe which belong to others. 

RA'UGHTY, | bauty] a. [ bautaine, Fr.] in- 
ſolent, or behaving contemptuouſly to others, 
from too high an opinion of ourſelves, 

HA/VING, /. poſſeſſion; eſtate or fortune. 
The act or ſtate of poſſeſſing or enjoying. Be- 
haviour ; Tegularity :; (till retained in the Scot- 
tiſh dialect. | 

HA/VIOUR, FL. condutt, or the manner in 
which a perſon treats another ; civility ; gene 
teel addrefs. Seldom uſed. 

To HAUL. Se Hate. 

HAUM, /. Gra, or the ſtalks of beans and 

eas. 

HAUNCH, I [banche, Fr. ] the thigh; the 
bindermolt thigh of veniſon; the rear; the 
hind part; che latter part, 


To HAUNT, v. a. | banter, Fr. ] to frequent; 


to 


HAW 


to be much about any place or perſon; uſed 
ſometimes of one who comes without being 
welcome; or of an apparition frequently ap- 
pearing in eny place, or to aby perſon. 

HAUNT, /. a place frequented by any 
perſon; frequency, or the habit of being fre- 
quently in a certain place, 

HA'VOCK, . Lr. Brit.] the act of 
plundering a country, or killing its inhabi- 
tants; devaſtation. 

HAU'TBOY, [pron. be3oy] /. f haut and 
bois, Fr.] a muſica! iuſtrument of the wind 
kind, (hyped like a flute, excepting its ſpread- 
ivg wider towards the bottom, furniſhed with 
2 reed to ſound with, and deriving its name 
from its tone, being higher than that of the 
violin, In Botany, applied to a large ſpecies 
of ſtraua herrics. 

HAW, . hg. Sax. ] a ſort of berry, the 
fruit of the hawthorn. Among Farriers, it is 
an excreſeenet reſemoling a griſtle, growing un- 
der the nether gye-1id or eye of a horſe, which, 
if not timely removed, will put it quite out. 


To HAW, v. n. to ſpeak ſlowly, with 


much heſitation, and f::quent intermiſſions. 

HA'WTHORN, , the thorn generally 
growing in hedges, and bearing haus. 

HA/'WARDEN, or HA 'RWARDEN, a 
village of N. Wales, in Flintſhire, 5 miles 
S. W. of Cheſter, with three fairs, on May 8, 
October 1, and December 24, for cattie. 

HAWES, a town in Yorkſhire, whoſe fair 
is on Whit-Monday, for horned cattle and 
ſheep. 

Hawk, fe. Thebeg, Brit.] a. bird of prey, 
formerly manned, reclaimed, bred, and made 
uſe ot to catch other birds; an effort made in 
the throat, attended with a noiſe, to force 

hlegm from thence, 

To HAWK, v. #, to catch birds with a 
hawk; to force up phlegm from the throat 
with a noiſe ; to ſc!l any thing, by crying it 
in the ffrcets, from bock, Teur, | 

HA'WKED, #2. crooked or formed like a 
hawk's bill. | 

HA'WKER, /. [from hock, Teut. ] one who 
ſells wares by crying them about. ſtreets, parti. 
cul-rly applied t@.thofc who fell news- papers. 

HA'WK BURST, z village in Kent, with 
one fair, on Auguſt 10, tor cattle and p@lars 
ware. 

HA'WKSHEAD, a town in Lancaſhire, 
with a market on Mondays, and two fairs, on 
Holy-Thuriſday, for horned cattle and pedlars 
ware; and on September 21, for pedlars ware. 
It is ſeated in a hilly country, and has a free 


grammar-fchool, It is 2714 miles N. N. W. 


of Landon. ; 
HA'WORTH, a village in the W. Riding 


of Yorkſhire, with two fairs, on July 22, for 
pedlars ware, and October 14, for horned cat- 
tle and ped/ars ware. 

HA/WSER, /. in the ſea language, is a 
large rope, or 


leind of ſmall cable, ſerving for 


| 


one fair, on July 5, for merchauts 


H E A 


main and fore ſhrouds, to warp a 
lies at anchor, and wind her up 
capſtan, 

HA/WSES, /. round holes in 3 
her head, thro' which the cables 
ſhe is at anchor, 

HA'XEY, a village in Lincoln 


ſhip a8 ſhe 
to it by 2 


ſhip under 


ſhire, with 
goocs. 


HAY, a town of Brecknockſhire, with z 


market on Saturdays, ind three fa; 
t7, Avguſt 12, and Oftob 
cattle, ſheep, and horſes. 


pretty 
S, of 


HAY, 1. hie , Sax. raſs a 
dried to feed Lack 1 2 A = 
to dance round a couple of perſons es f 
dancing at the ſame time. * 
HA'Y-MAKER f. one em + 
ing graſs when cut N hay. Ployes in un 
HA'YSTACK, F a large quanti 
laid in a heap, ſ „n 
HA'ZARD, 7. [ hazard, Fr.) Chance: 2001s 
dent; any thing that happens without bein 
foreſecn or predetermined; danger, or x bol. 
ſibility of danger; a game played with few 
To HA'ZARD, v. a. | hazarder, Fr,” 0 
poſe to chance or a poſſibility of danger; tg 
venture; to run a riſque, 
HA'ZARDABLE, à. ventureſome; liable 
to chance. 
HAZ ARDER, /. one who does a thing 
without any certain knowledge or regard of 
its conſequences, 
HAZARDOUS, a, dangerous; expoſed to 
a poſſibility of danger; liable to chance, * 
HA'ZARDOUSLY, 44d. in ſoch a manner 
as to be expoſed to danger. 
To HAZE, v. mn: to be foggy, miſty, or 
8 
HAZ E, ſ. a fog or miſt, 
HAZ EL, /. | haſel, Belg. ] in Botany, a tree 
bearing nuts, 
HAZEL, a. conſiſting or made of bezel. 
Of a light brown, or the colour of hazel, 2p- 
plied to colour. 


W. by 


light brown. 

HA/ZY, a. dark; foggy; miſty; cloudy, ap- 
plied to weather. f 

HE, pronoun [his genit. him aceuſ. and 
dat.] This word 1s ſubſtituted for 3 perſon's 
name, in order to prevent its being to often 
repeated in a diſcourſe, and 1s applied only to 
males. Sometimes it is uſed without any fe- 
{erence to any foregoing word, and then 2 
nifies all mankind colleQively, or anf pere 
indefinitely, “ He is never poor that oy 
| hath'; but he that much deſires.” Dan. 
man, or male being. To anſwer thee, 0 
any he.” Shat, Generally uſed in Compo- 
lition to expreſs the male of any ſpecte*- * 

HEAD, [the a in ibis word, and all its 


various uſcs aboard a 


ſhip, as to faſten the | pounds and derivatives, is droppe 


d in pronun- 
cistion- 


HAZ ELLV, a. of the colour of hazel, or 


Y 
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thods, which they ignorantly make vſe of, 
as they ſay, to cloſe the mould. | 
the — #6 brains. Figuratively, 2 chief, princi-}] HEADPIECE, [hedpeeſs] /., armovr for 
tains t leading perſon, applied to ſocieties or the head; a helme', Among Seamſtreſſes, 
al, or nities. Place of honour; the firſt|that part of a cap or bonnet which goes over 
com Countenance, preſence, underſtanding ;|the crown of the bead. Figuratively, under- 
_ s of the mind. The face, front, or] ſtanding, or judgment. 
. part of an army; hence, to turn head,, HE/AD-QUARTERS, [. the place of ge- 
K. Reſiſtance; as, ** 10 make head.” neral rendezvous or lodgment for folder: 
Spontancous reſolution. The {tate of a deer's HE'ADSHIP, /. dignity; authority; the 
horns, by which his age 15 known. Indivi- condition or ſtate of a ruler or governor, 
zal. The top of any thing, particularly ap- HEADSMAN, /. an executioner; or one 
iel to ſuch as are bigger than the other parts. who beheads maſefactors. | 
Fed with quarters, chief. The ſurface, ori HEADS TONE, /½ the chief ſtone, or 
— which riſes to the ſurface, of liquors. tbat which is placed firft in a corner, wherker 
"he upper part of a bed; „the bed's head.” zt the top, to adorn and ſtrengthen, or at the 
The blade of an axe; « the head flippeth bottom, to ſecure and ſupport it: hence Chriſt 
dom the helve.”” Deut. Power; force; is called, « the head or head/ione of the 
» dominion. Strength, applied to liquors, The corner, Pſul. exviii. 22. A tombſlone 
rincipal topics or articles of a diſcourſe, | placed at the head of a grave. 
Te ſource of a ſtream. A eriſis or pitch, In HE'ADSTRONG, 3. obſtinate; unruly; 
Anatomy, the extremity of a bone or a muſcle. or not eaſily governed. Sv xo N Prep ed 
Ia Architecture, an ornament of carved work, and opiniated, imply a mind Rrongly preſu- 
ſetving for the key of an arch or plat-band. diced : obſtinate and headſtrong, an untuly will; 
In durgery. a ſtate of maturity or ripeneſs, infatugted, ſome loſs of rcaſon, which occa- 
« The matter when come to a head.” Head|hons an inflexibility of temper or behaviour, 
and ears, the whole perſon. Head and ſhoulders, Thus, to be prepoſſeſſed, opinialed, or infatu- 
violently; unnaturally; forcedly. SYNON. ated, is involuntary; to be o/t;nate or beads 
Head agrees beſt with regard to arrangement; ſtrong, voluntary, 
chief, with reſpect to ſubor dination. We ſay H E DF. '. raſh, or without deli- 
the bead of a battalion or ſhip,” the chief of | beration ; obſtinate, or not to be ruled. 
a party or an undertaking. Strong, or apt to affect the head, applied to 
To HEAD, v. a. to march before; to] liquors. 
command or lead an army; to cut off a per-] To HEAL, [heel] v. a. [elan, Sax. J to 
ſon's head To fit any thing with a head. {cure a perſon who has been wounded or lick. 
To lop the tops of trees. In Surgery, to unite or conſolidate the lips of 
HEAD-ACH, /. a pain in the head. a wound or ulcer. Fipuratively, to reconcile. 
HEAD-BAND, ,a fillet or bandage tied | Neuterly, to grow well, applied to wounds or 
rourd the head, In Book-binding, the band ores. | | 
at each end of a book, HE'ALER, [he#ler] g. one who cures 
HE'AD-BOROUGH, [hel-boro] F.  pri-! wounds, or removes diſeaſes, 
marily the chief of a frank-pledge; at preſent] HE/ALING, | hee%ing | part. mild; gentle; 
a petty conſtable. pacific, or eaſily reconciled, applied to che 
HEADER, . one who heads, or puts heads|temper, Curing, applied to medicine. 
to, pins or nails, HEALTH, | pron. belth; the a iu this word, 
HE'ADINESS, /, hurry; raſhneſs; or and all its compounds and derivatives, being 
obitinate perſeverance in one's own opinion, dropped in pronunciation). [ from bel, Sax.] 
HE'ADLAND, /. a promontory or cape, applied to the body, a proper diſpoſition of the 
HEADLESS, 42. without a head; be- ſeveral parts to perform their reſpective func- 
headed. Without a chief or ruler, applied to tions, without any impediment or ſenſation 
a tociety or community, Obſtinate; incon- of pain. Applied to the mind, z juſt diſpo- 
licerve; raſh, perhaps inſtead of beedleſs, ſition of the mind and rational powers, to 
„ HEADLONG, a. with the head foremoſt perform their reſpeQive offices, without being 
in a fall; raſh; thoughtleſs; without medi- impeded by paſſion, or biaſſed by any undue 
_] ſudden or precipitate, (influence. A ceremony uſed in drinking, ) 
ee rh ad. with the head firſt or | wherein a perſon wiſhes another health. — 
5 went hp take without thought; baſtily, HE'ALTHFUL, a. free from pain or ſiek- 
HEAD MO ; [neſs; that which may promote the dominion 
: ras 1 is LD-SHOT, . in Medicine, ſof reaſon, or advancement of virtue, by ſtifling 
8 1 er wherein the ſutures of [the violence of paſſion, and by leſſening the 
3 par ieuarly the coronal, ride, or [force of vicious habits. 
ges Cloſed over each other, As | HEALTHFULLY, 2d. in ſuch a man- 


this is an irremediable diſorder ing i od 
nurſes and [ner as to promote health; appearing in go 
Parents oupht to be very careful how they health. = 5 


Fomote it by forchead..cloths and other me- HEALTIHFULNESS, /. the ſtate of be- 


foremoſt 
is to attac 


- 
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enjoy the faculty by which ſounds are diſtin- 


H E A 


ing well, or enjoying health ; the quality of 
promoting or preſerving health, 

HEA'LTHINESS, /. the ſtate of enjoying 
health, free from any interval of ſick nes. 

N HEA'LTHLESS, a. weak; lickly; in- 
rm. 

HEALTH SOME, «a, contributing to the 
preſervation of health. 

HEALTH, 3. in health; free from 
ſiekneſs; ſound. 

HE AM, [beem] . in beaſts, is the ſame as 
ſecundines or after-birth in women. 

HEAP, ſheep] ſ. [heap, Sax.] any collec- 
tion of things thrown upon each other; a 
crowd or multitude; a throng ; a cluſter or 
number of perſons aſſembled together. SY- 
NON, Heap implics no other order in the ar- 
rangement of things one upon another than 
that which riſes by chance; pile rather means 
things put up regularly. | 

To HEAP, [heep] v. a. [heapian, Sax. ] to 
throw together, or upon one another ; to ac- 
cumulate, pile up, or acquire abundantly ; to 
add to ſomething elſe. 

HEA'PER, frecher) ſ. one who piles, 
throws, or places ſeveral things upon each 


other. 
To HEAR, [heer] v. n. [Hyran, Sax. to 


cx, to perceive a ſound; to liſten or 
carken to; to be told or informed of by 
words, Neuterly, to give audience; to give 
a perſon permiſſion to ſpeak, and to attend or 


HEA 


blood, and is conſidered as the eauſe ge; 

heat or motion, In popular ang {cri — 
language, it is taken for the ſeat of cou hg: 
aſſection. Figuratively, the chief or ty 
part; the inner part of any thing, Pace 
anxiety; concern. Diſpoſition of mind Tr 
heart is conſidered as the feat of tengerr.c 
a bard heart therefore is cruelty, Cyr; * 
ſpirit, oppoſed to deſpair or dejetion. 5 
with get, deliver, or ſay, ſtrength of mem - 
The inward receMes of the mind. Senſe | 
meaning. The heart of my mellage,” Sha 
The mind, or conſcience. Strengib, or ance 
of producing, applied to ſoil, The b w 
or utmoſt degree. © To the very — 
*« loſs.” Sbak. To loſe one's heart, is 1g k 
very much evamoured, or to fall ſo deep] in 
love, that reaſon cannot controul the ate 
To take to heart, is to be zealous, earneſſ 0. 
licitous, or grieved about any thing. T1 2 
in the heart, is not to be entirely or much 
averſe to. Sometimes it ſignifies, notwith. 
ſtanding a perſon exerts his ſtrength or talents 


to the utmoſt. Heart is often uſed, in Com. 


poſition, for the mind, ſoul, or affection, 
HEA'RT-ACH, /. ſorrow; pang ; anzuih 
of mind. g 
HEA'RT-BREAK, FX. exceſſive ſorrow, 
HEA'RT-BREAKING, 4. over-pouering 
with ſorrow, 
HEA'RT-BREAKING, /. exceſſive or 
overpowering grief. 


| HEART BURN, ſ. in Medicine, a pai 


liften to him when ſpeaking, To try. To 
acknowledge. Sy NON. To, bear implics hav- 
iog the ear ſtruck with any ſound; to bearken | 
means to lend an ear, in order to Fear. 
HEA'RER, [heerer] ſ. one who aitends 
to any diſcoutſe ſpoken by another; one who 
erceives what another ſpeaks ; one who is 


at the mouth of the ftomach, cauſed cither 
by an aicali or acid prevailing in the flo- 
mach. 

HEA'RT-BURNED, &. uneaſy or diſ- 
contented, 
 HEA'RT-BURNING, . See Hearr- 
BURN, Figuratively, diſcontcut ; grutyc; 


informed of ſomething, by words, which he jor fecret enmity, 


does not ſee, 

HEA/RING, [heering] /. the ſenſe by 
which ſounds are perceived; audience; a ju- 
dicial trial; the reach of the ear, or the diſ- 
tance within which ſouncs can be perceived. | 

To HEA'RKEN, | bzrten} v. n. to liſten 
8 or pay a regard to what a perſan 

ays. 

HEA'RKENER, Cirtener) „ a liſtener, 
or one who attends and pays a regard to what 
is ſpoken by another. 

HEA'RSAY, [ bee&rſay] /. that which a per 
ſon does not know for certain himſelf, but 

athers from rumour or common fame. 

HEARSE, [berſe] ſ. a covered carriage, 
hung with black cloth, &c, in which, dead 
bodies are conveyed to the place of interment, 

HEART, /: [the @ in this word, as well as 
in all its compounds and derivatives, is 1 
peg in pronunciation ; as, hart, hart-ach, 


HEA'RT-DEAR, 3. dear as one's life; 
ſincerely and highly beloved. 

HEA'RT-EASE, /. tranquillity; quiet; 
a ſtate of mind undiſturbed by any paſſion. 

HEA'RTED, a. diſpoſed or inclined, It 
is only uſed in Compoſition; as, 4. 
hearted, inclined to cruelty; not to be affctt- 
ed with diſtreſs, or prevailed on by en- 
treaties, 

To HEA'/RTEN, v, 4. to encourage of 
animate a perſon to an attempt; to rouſe 
from a ſtate of dejection; to comfort ; to in 
prove and preſerve ground fertile by manure, 

HEA'RT-FELT, a. that which aſſccts the 
mind ; that which is ſincere, 

HEARTH, {harth] ,. [bearth, Sax ] te 
ground of a chimney, ot ine pavement in | 
chimney on which a fire is made, or 2 grate 


ſtande, 2 
HEA'RTILY, ad. fincerely; diligently; 


Tr r; Mos deſire; largely 
arten, barty, &c. &c. &c.} ſ. [heort, Sax, ] ajeagerly ; with a Nr 1 


mufculous body, ſitusted on the left ſide of 


an antwal, u hich, by its alternate contrattion|free from hypoccily 5 vigour, 


. 
HEA'RTINESS,/. a diligence, ot 


and dilatation, keeps up the circulation of the ltrenyth. 


HEA'RTr 
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nt; without comfort. 
HEAR 
ſoirit 5 fain! 
HE a/R1 
or ſp'rit 


y. 


; a ſtate of dejection. 
hezrt; killing with anguiſh, 5 
HEA RT-SICK, 4. uader any pain, diſ- 
content, or anguiſh of mind ; mortally ill; 
-oceeding from and diſcovering ſome dan- 
gerous hurt. 

HEA/RT-STRINGS, /. the tendons or 
nerves ſuppoſed to brace the heart, Hence to 
atfe(t the heart-ſtrings is to give the moſt ex- 
qu'ſite pain to the body or ming, 

HEA'RT-STRUCK, a. driven to the 
heart, or fixed immoveably in the mind ; 
ſhocked with fear or diſmay. . 

HEA/RT-WHOLE, a. without any bias 
on the atfeQtions. In good health; without 
impairment of the conſtitution, 

HEAR T-WOUNDING, a. affecting the 
mird with grief, 

HEARTY, @. ſincere; undiſſembling ; 
warm, or zealous ; in full health; vigorous; 
ſtrong; merry. 

HEAT, | pronounce 
the ſenſation we have when we are near the 
fire; the cauſe of the ſenſation of heat or 
burning, conſiſting in a very briſk agitation of 
the ſenſible parts of the object, which pro- 
duces in us that ſenſution from whence we de- 
nominate the object hot; hot weather; the 
ſive of a body which is put into a fire; the 
tare of a thing once hot; a courſe ata race, or 
the ſpace of ground which a horſe is to run 
without reſting; a red colour, or pimples 
ariſing from the warmth of weather, &c. 
« Heats in their faces.“ Addiſ. Violence or 
vehemence of paſlion 3 the height or the moſt 
violent part ot an action or battle; faction, eon- 
teſt, or he rage of party, Warmth, ardour, 
applied ether to the thoughts or elocution. 

to HEAT, [beet] v. a, to make hot, or 
endue with a power ot burning; to grow warm 
by fermentation ; 
vchemence of paſſion or defire ; to produce a 
ſer ſetion of warmth by violent exercite. 

HEAT ER. [beeter]} h. a piece of iron, 
either caſt or forged, of a triangular form, 
which, being made red-hot imthe fire, is 
maic uſe of, by heing placed in I box-iron, 
10 Imooth linen with. 
; PREY, (ect h] /. [ betb, Sax. ] a ſhrub of 
3 2 and {mall leaves, which are 
from it« fs r 1 r * called rica, 
N 7 . virtue of breaking the ſtone 
„ blauatr; and perhaps its French pame 


7 da , 0 . 
* 1 OWING de 'he ſame ſuppolition, 
Fizuinively 


with lie 
0! my Kind. 
HEATHEN, 


[ be#t hen heyden, T 
10 5 N eV; en ent, i 
= Pagan who Wo ] 1 1 i ! » * 


rillips falle gods, and is not 


HEA'RTLESS, a. without courage or ſpi- 
/s TLESSLY, ad. without courage or 
LESSNESS, /, want of courage 


2. rending the 


d beet} . beat, Sax.) | 


to ferment ; to warm wich | 


iv, 't ſignißes a place overgrown | 
bos plant, or covered with ſhrubs. 


HEA 


| acqualated either with the doQtrines of the 
Old Teſtament or the Chriſtian diſpenſation z 
a Gentile, 

HEA'THEN, [heethen] a. belonging to 
thoſe nations that are ſtrangers to the unity 
of the Deity, or the doctrines of revelation, 

HEA'THENISH, 34 a, practiſing 
idolatry, Figuratively, wild; ſavage; rapa- 
cious; cruel, 

HEA THENISHLY, [ he&theniſply] ad. af- 
ter the manner of a perſon who is a ſtranger 


to Scripture, 

HEA'THENISM, 1 [. the wor- 
ſhip of idols; or the religion of thoſe nations 
who were unacquainted with Scripture. 

To HEAVE, | heeve] | preter. beaved, part. 
heaved ] v. 4 | heofian, Sax. ] to lift up or raiſe 
from the ground; to carry or fling; tomake a 
thing riſe or ſwell; to elate or puff with ſue- 
ceſs, Neuterly,to pant or breathe with pain and 
frequent riſing or falling of the breaſt; to riſe 
with pain; to ſwell higher or larger; to keck; 
to be ſqueamith, or find a tendency to vomit. 

HEAVE, [heeve] /. a lift or effort made 
upwards; a riſing of the breaſt ; a ſtruggle to 
riſe, Heave-offering, in Scripture, an offerin 
that was held or liited up in the ſight of the 
congregation, 

HEA'/VEN, [even] ſ. [beofon, Sax. ]- the 
regions above; the ſky. The habiration of 
biefled ſpirits and angels, God, © Now Hea- 
ven help bim.“ Shak, In the plural, applied 
to the heathen gods. Figuratively, the greateſt 
degree or height; elevation, or ſublimity. _ 

HEA/VENLY, [hevenly] a, reſembling 
heaven; elevated beyond the common pro- 
ductions of mankind z perſect in the higheſt. 
depree ; inhabiting heaven. 

HEA/VENLY, [beverly] ad. in a pious 
manner; in a manner reſembling that of hea- 
ven; by the agency or influence of heaven. 

HEA/VILY, Leih] ad. with great 
weight. Figurztively, grievouſly; with great 
afiliction, dejection, or forrow. 
HEA/VINESS, [ bevineſs] /. weight; or that 
ality in a body which renders it difficult 
to be lifted. Applied to the mind, dejectionz 
depreſſion; languor; inaptitude to motion or 
thought; oppreſſion, Deepneſs or richneſs of 
loil. SY Now, Heavineſs is that quality in a 
body which we feel and diſtingvith by itſelſ; 
Tight is the meaſure or degree of that quality, 
which we cannot aſcertain but by compariſon, 

HEA'VY, [Levy] a. [berg, Sax.] not ea- 
lily lifted, or thrown upwerds; weighing 
much, or tending to the centre, Sorrowful;z 
dejccted. Grievous, or oppreſive. Wanting 
briikneſs, or dull, applied to the eyes; lazy; 
drowly ; flow; ſluggiſh; ſtupid ; foolith. 
Wanting fire, ſpirit, or the ornaments of com- 
polition, applied to ſtyle. Tedious, or oppreſſ- 
ing xe a hurthen, applied to time, Cauting a 
ſenſation of weight, and not esſily digeſted; ap- 
pled to food, Rich foil; as, “ beaty lands,” 
{Dcepz cumberſome 3 as, © beary roads”, 


YL NON. 


| 


| 


A 
| 
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Synon, Heavy is more applicable to that 
which lo ds the body; <wueighiy, to that which 
b urthens the mind. 

HE'BDOMAD, / [ bebdemas, Lat.] a week, 
or ſpace of time conſiſting of ſeven days. 

_ HEBDO'MADAL, or HEBDO'MADA- 
RY, &. weekly; confiſting of ſeven days. 

To HE'BETATE, v. a. to dull; to blunt; 
to ſtopify ; to make dim. 

. HEBETUDE, /, [| heb:tude, Lat. ] dulneſs; 
*bluntneſs; obtuſeneſs; want of dilcernment 
or ſagacity. 

HE'BRAISM, /. | bebrai/mus, Lat.] a me- 
thod of expreſſion, or a phraſe borrowed from, 
or «>= 4 to, the Hebrew. 

; 'BRAIST, or HEBRLTCIAN, /. a per- 
fon ſkilled in Hebrew. 

HE'BRIDES, certain iſlands lying to the 
W. of Scotland, and commonly called the 
Weftern Iſles; the principal of which are 
Sky, Mull, Iſle, and Arran. The inhabitants 
are rude and unpoliſhed, having but lictle com- 
munication with the continent of Scotland, 

HE'CATOMB, | hecat;m] ſ. [Lx and 
Re; Or. J- a ſacrifice of an hundred cattle, 

HE'/CKFIELD, a village in Harpſhire, 
with one fair on Good-Friday, for ped'ars ware. 

HE'CTIC, or HE'CTICAL, a. | beFigue, 
Fr. | habitual ; conſtitutional. Hetfic fewer, a 
flow and continual one, ending ina conſumption, 
and oppoſed to ſuch as arite from a plethora, 
becauſe attended with a too lax ſtate of the 
excretory paſlages, and generally thoſe of the 
. ſkin. Troubled with a diſtempered beat. 

HE'CTOR, /. | from He&#or, the Trojan 
hero] a bully; a bluſtering, noiſy, and tur- 
bulent perſon. 

To HE'/CTOR, wx ». to threaten ; to treat 
with infolence; to play the bully. 

HEDGE, ſ. [ begge, Sax | a fence of trees 
or buſhes made round any ground, to d-fend it 
from encroachments, or between the different 
parts of a garden, &. When prefixed to any 
word, hedge denotes ſomething mean, vile, and 
contemptible. A qgquickfer beuge is that which 
is formed of prickly buſhes or trees which 
take root and grow. 

To HEDGE, v. 4. to incloſe with a fence 
of trees or buſhes. Uſed with vp, to obſtruct 
or ſtop up a paiſage, To force in with dith- 
culty ; to make way into a place already ful!, 
by that way which requires the leaſt room; but 
in this ſenſe it ſeems to be miſtaken for edge. 

HEDGEHOG, /. |ſo called from the 
brifiles which ſurround it, as it were with a 
hedge | in Natural Hiſtory, a four-footed ani- 
mal, having its back, ſides, and flanks, ſet with 
ſtrong and ſharp prickles, which by the help 
of a muſcle can contract itſelf into a globular 
form, and withdraw its whole underpart, head, 
belly, and legs, within its thicket of prickles. 
In Botany, a plant. The globe - fiſh. 

HEDGE-YNOTE, f. a word of contempt 
for low and m-an writing. 


| 


HE I 

HE DG ER, ſ. one who makes 
hedges. 

HE'DGEROW, /. ſeveral trees 
a line for an incloſure, 
HE'/DGING-BILL, F. a kj 

hatchet, with which Ks are = 4 of axe oe 
To HEED, v. a. | bedan, Sax. R 
18 notice of; to Ton with 2 

HEED, / | hede, Sax. ] care: | 
cation of { Lo. E earneſt api. 
avoid; regard or reſpectful 
neſs; ſtaidneſs. 

HEE D FUL, a. cautious, or 

the immediate effects or ed whore wt 
action; attentive, or careful in taking notice 
or obſerving, 
H EE/DE ULLY, ad. in an attentive gr 
cautions manner, 

HEE'LFULNESS, ſ. caution ; Atentive 
notice. 

HEEDLESS, a. negligent ; inattentiye 
HEE'DLESSLY, ad. in an inattentive 9. 
careleſs manner, | 
HEE'DLESSNESS, /. careleſſneſs ; negli 
gence; inattention. 

HEEL, / | Lele, Sax. ] the hinder part of the 
foot; any thing which covers, or js ſhaped 
like, a heel: hence it is applied to the phraſe, 
To be out of heel, i. e. to be very much impair- 
ed, or in a declining condition. * A good 
man's fortune may grow tut or heel.“ Shah, 
Te be at the becls, is to purſue cloſely, To lay 
by the heels, is to fetter, thackle, or impriſon. 

io HEEL, v. 2. to dance by beating the 
heels on the ground, as in gigs, To lean on 
one fice, applied to a ſhip, 

HEE/LPIECE, | hee/peece] ſ. a piece of 
leather, &c. ſewed on the heel of a ſhoe, to 
repair what is worn away. 

HEFT, /. [from herwe] a keck, or a vo- 
lent eftort made to Cviſchaige ſomething bau- 
le-us from the ſtomach; the handle of a 
knite, Kc. of h«ft, Sax. 

HE'GIRA, /. [ Arab.) flight, now applied 
by the Arabs to ſignify a voluntary exile, or 
flight to eſcape pertecution ; to fly, or run 
away from one's friends, relations, and coun- 
try, In Chronology, a celebrated epocha, from 
whence the Mahometans compute their 
time; which took its origin from Mahomer's 
flight from Mecca, on the evening of the 15th 
or 16th of July, A. D. 622, in the reign of 
Heraclics, being driven from thence by the 
magiſtrates, for fear his impoſture ſhould oce 
caſion ſedition, As the years of the Hegin 
conſiſt of only 254 days, they are reduced to 
the Julian calendar, by multjp'ying the 1 
of the Hegira by 354, dividing the product oy 
366, ſuberacting the intercalary days, 0r * 
many times as BOY. are _ =. rl 6 

uotient and adding 622 to the em. 

HE&/IFER, {pronounced Befer] I, Lbeal fer 


or repair 


Planted in 


notice; ſeriouf. 


HELUGEPIG, /. a young hedgehog. 


Lad a young cow. 


HEIL CGCIi-HO, 


4 . 7 interts 2 
| pronounce be word 


HEL 


word uſed to expreſs 
neſs ; and ſometimes ap 

ultation. 
"HEIGHT, ( * 

above ground; 

ret In Geography, the d 
A ſummit, aſcent, or eminence. e 
elevation, rank, or dignity above other 
\tmoſt degree, perfection, or exertion. 8 
To HEI/GH FEN, [ pronounced biten | 2 . 
to raiſe above ground, or on high ; to Fe 
or raiſe to a higher poſt; to Improve, or f 
to a higber degree of perfection to en 
or increaſe any bad quality - to adorn, or make 
more beautiful or ſplendid by ornaments. : 
HEINOUS, {the ei in this word and its 
Jeriva.ives is pronounced like ai—hainous| a. 
[þ1110ux Fr | wi ked in a high degree; atro 
cious: ſhameful; odious. . 
HEINOUSLY, ad. in a very wicked or 

ocious manner. ; ; 
"HE'INOU SNESS, ſ. the quality which 
makes an action exceedingly wicked. : 
HEIR, [the'ei in this word and its deri- 
wives, &c. is pronounced like 4i—- iir, biir- 
600 bæres, Lat.] in Civil Law, one who 
{icceeds to the whole eftate of another, after 
his death, whether by right of blood or teſtament. 
In Common Law, one who ſucceeds, by right 
of blood to any man's lands or enements in tee. 
An heir pe t is he on whom the ſucceſſion 
is ſo ſertled, that it cannot be altered without 
a'tering the laws of ſucceſſion. Heir preſump- 
tive is the neareſt relation to the preſent ſuc- 
cellor, who, wichout the particular will of the 
teſtator, cannot be ſet aſide 

To HEIR, . , to inherit, or poſſeſs by 
night of inheritance. 

HEIRESS, /. a female who ſucceeds to 
the eſtate of another, either by will or by 
blood, | 

HEIRLESS, a, without children to ſuc- 
ceed to an inheritance. 

HEIR-LOOM, ſ. a word that compre- 
hends in it divers pieces of furniture, as the 
rſt bed, and other things, which by the cuſ- 
tom of ſome places have belonged to ſome 
houſe for ſevera! deſ ents, 
heir along with the houſe by cuſtom, and not 
by common law, and are never inventoried, 
atter the death of the owner, as chattels. 

HELD, preter- and part, paſi. of HoLD. 

HELENA, ST. an iſland in the Atlantic 
ocean, which confiſts ot one ſteep high rock, 
and looks like a cattle in the middle cf the 
len. It has only one landing-place, which is 
Cetended by a platform of 40 guns ; beyond 
Which is . fort, where the governor reſides; 
and near it à town of 40 or $0 houſes, to 
wich the inhabi ants bring freſh p: ovifions 
3 arrive, It 1s about 20 miles 
rock js nN crence ; and the ſoit wherewith the 

vere produces all torts of vegetables 


and fry cent ca I 
4 fr ty except Corn, Which will not come 
bertection, being eat 


plied to fignify a joyful 


pronounced 57t] J. diſtance or 
ſpace meaſured up- 
e degree of latitude. 
Figuratively, 
; the 


flight languor and uneaſi- 


Theſe go to the 


HEL 
are about 200 families, deſcended from the 
Engliſh, the ifland belonging to the Eaſt- India 
Company, and defigned by them as a place of 
refreſhment for the Eaſt- India ſhips, as they 
go to or come from the Eaſt-Indies. It is 1200 
miles W. of the coaſt of Africa, and 1800 E. 
of the coaſt of South America, Lon. 6, 35. E. 
lat. 16. ©. S. 

HELVACAL, a. | from Ju, Gr. ] hid by, 
or appearing by coming out of, the luſtre of the 
ſun, H. liacal riſing, in Aſtronomy, is applied 
to a ſtar, which, after having been hid by the 
ſun's rays, riſes before it, and by that means 
becomes viſible. Heliacel ſetting is applied to 
a ſtar which approaches ſo near to the ſun, as to 
be hid by its rays. 

HELYACALLY, ad. in Aſtronomy, in 
ſuch a manner as to emerge from the ſan's 
rays, and become viſible ; or in ſuch a man- 
ner as to approach ſo near to the ſun as to be 
hid by its ſplendor, 

HUE'LICAL, a. [from u, Gr. ] ſpiral; or 
twiſting like a cork- ſcrew. | 

HELIOCE/NTRIC, a. [Aeg and xf pos 


55 
Gr.] in Aſtronomy, applied to the place of a 
planet, as it would appear to us from the ſun, 
if the eye were fixed in its centre. ; 

HE'LIOSCOPE, / | $AL05 and oro, Gr.] 
a kind of teleſcope fitted for looking at the 
body of the ſun, without hurting the eyes. 

HELISPHERICAL, a. {from helix and 
[phere} in Navigation, applied to the rhumb 
line, becauſe on the globe it winds ſpirally 
round the pole, advancing continually nearer 
and nearer towards, without terminating in, it. 

HELIX /[. uE, Gr.] a ſpiral line, or that 
which reſembles a cork-ſcrew. 

HELL, /. | >:{/e, Sax. ] the place wherein the 
devil and wicked fouls are confinedz the 
wicked ſpirits, or inhabitants of hell; a place 
of inconceivable miſeiy. In Scripture, the 
original word is ſcheo', and fignifies ſome- 
times the grave, or ſtate of the dead; for, 
though it is tranſlated grave in Gen, xxxvii. 
35. and xlit, 38. yet the ſame word is tran- 
tlated c, P/al. xvi. 10. which the context 
ſhows muſt be underſtood the grave, or ftate 
of the dead. In this ſenſe it is that we un- 
deiſtand the word be in the Apoſtles Creed; 
but not according to the vulgar notion of a 
place of endleſs torments, or a place where 
the devil and wicked {pirits refide. It muſt, 
however, be confeiled, that ſcbecl is ſome- 
times uſed in the laſt (ſenſe; as in P/¹ ix. 19, 
and Prov. xv. 11. The gates of bell, Mitt. 
xV1. 18. implies the power and policy of the 
devil and his inſtruments, alluding to the 
eaſtern cuſtom of keeping courts of juſtice in 
the gates of cities. The ſorrows and pains of 
bell, Pal. xvii. 5. is an Hebrew phrate for 
exceſſive pain and ſorrow, or ſuch a degree as 
threatens a perſon's life, 


HE'/LL-HOUND, / [be!l:-bund, Sax. ] the 


# 


fabled dog which guards the infernal regions. 


en up by rats, 'Lhere ,Figuratively, an agent or emillary of the devil, 


* 
— 


4 - 
* 


reek. 5 

HELLESPONT, ſ. a narrow arm of the 
ſea, betwixt Europe on the welt, Aſia o the 
eaſt, the Propontis of fea of Marmora horth- 
Ward, and the Egean fea, now called the Archi- 
pelago, ſourhward.. It is now called the Darda- 
nellian Straits, or Straits of Gallipoli, taking 
its original name from Helle, daughter to Atha- 
mas, king of ! hebes, who was drowned here, 

HELLISH, a. | bllice, Sax. ] having the qui- 
lities of hell, or the devil; excedively wicked 
or malicious; ſent from hell. | 

HE'LLISHLY, d. in a very wicked and 
malici us manner; ed; or like the devil. 

HE'LLISBNESS, /. wickednels in excels; 
any quality inconfiſtent with goodnels, render- 
ing us like the devil. 

HE'LLWARD, ad towards hell. 

HELM, ſ [Ben, Sax. ] a Covering formerly 
worn in war to protect and defend the head. 
« With plumed helm.“ Dry4, That part of 
u coat ot arms which bears the creſt, The 
upper part or bead of a retort, in. Chem Ry. 
The rudder or board, by which the courte of 
a veſſel! is diieQed or aitered, from elm, Sax. 
Figuratively, a pot in the adminifiration, or | 
the ſtatian of thuſe who conduct the attairs of 
a government. 

To HELM, v. „. to move the helm, in or- 
der to guide or aher the courſe of a veljel. 
Figura ively, to guide or conduct. 


— 


3 
HEL 2 


HE LLENISM, /. Homictidg, Or. J an idiom, {diſtreſs, The firſt ſorings 
kraſe, or manner o expretion peculiar to the | the ſecond, from generolity ; the thi 
| humanity; ahd the fourth, f. 


a ſupernumerary 
caſionally; one 
wanted, 


any de ſect either in bodily 
or advancing any.end, 
one's ſelf; wanting ſupport 


deficient. 


HEM 


HELPER, e 


. 01 Is wh 


mo ſupp} 


| þ | * N 
H ELPFUL, a. uſeful 3 that Which fag, 


3 
ſtrength | 
. or * 
ſtanding; wholeſome, or ſolutary: ade 
L 


HE'LPLESS, 3. wantin 


8 power to ſuccoue 
or aſſiſtance: not to 


be remedied or altered for the better; void, or 
þ 


HE'LPLESSLY, ed. without 
ſtrength to fupport one's ſelf, 
HELPLESSNYSS, /. want of f. 
ſuccour one's felf,, * 8 frength v 
e ed. in à confuſed 
manner; in a hurry; without | 
regularity; "2 e 
N „J. Lbeſfe, Sax.] the handle of Yr 
HE'LSTONE, a town of Cornwall, with 
a market on Mondays, and ſeven fairs, on 
5a' urday before Migient- Sunday, Saturday 
before Palm Sunday, Whi--Vonday, [uy 
zo, September 9, November S, and the (e- 
cond Saturday before Chriſtmas, for horſes, 
oxen, ſheep, cloths, and a few hops. It is 
ened on the river Low, is well inhabited, 


ſuccour or 


; HE'LMED, 3. wearing a helmet or head- 
iece. 
HELMET, /. { cImetto, Ital | a covering for 
the Head Nrn to menty in buitle, 
HELMSLEY-BLA'CKMORF,orHE'LM. 
SLEY, a town in the N. Ridmy of York- 
ſhire, leated on the river Rye, and which has 
a'brook running through it. he houſes are 
pretty well buiit with (tone, and covereo with 
late. It had formerly a caſtle, and has now 
a morket on Saturdays, with four fairs, on 
May 19, July 6, October 2, and November 
6, tor horned cattle, horſes, ſheep, linen, and 
. woollen cloth, It is 221 miles N. by W. of 
Lo don. | 
to HELP, [ preter. helped, participle Bee 
v. 4. [ b:lpan, ax. ] to atſiſt a perſon in order 
to enable him to perform any thing. Figura- 
tively, to tree from pain or difeale, To cure; 
to heal. To remedy. To promote; to for- 
ward. To help up, to enable a perſon to raile 
himſelf from the ground, who could not rite 
without athitance. 
train from, followed by a participle of the pie 
ſent tenle. © I cannot belp remarting.” Pope. 
To carve, or hand meat to a perion at table. + 
_ HELP, /. | belp, Brit, and Belg. | atfiftance or 
aid in weakneſs; ſupport in neceſſity; reliet 
in difirets; that which forwards or promotes; 
the per ſen or thing which affiſts. A remedy, 
fojlowed by fer. 
Iller. SY N We ſuſe the word help ein labour; 
jrectturs in dangers, , in aut; rehevey in 


. 
* 


= 


clerk, and Geputy-recorder ; has one church, 


To forb: ar, avoid, or re- 


„% There is no help for it.” in Medicine, a paily or net 


and ſends two members to parliament ;» is 
governed by a mayor, four a'derwen, a tobt 


about 40  houtes, and broad 'paved' ſheets, 
Here is the largeſt market houſe in the county, 
| The inhabitants neither pay to the church 
nor poor, cheſe being ſupported by the revenues 
of the town. It is 270 miles W. by S. of 
London. 

HEM, /. [ hem, Sax.) the edge of a garment 
doubled and ſewed to keep it from raveiling; 
the noiſe made by a ſudden effort or expiration 
of the breath, from bemmen, Belg, 

HEM; interje&. ¶ Lat.] a word uſed to er- 
preſs an iodirect diſlike or aſtoniſhment at ſome- 
thing related, : 

To HEM. v . to chſe the edge of linen by 
turning it overt, and ſewing it down, in orcer '0 
keep it from travelling. Figuratively, to [ew 
any th eng on the edges of cloth, &c. To bat 
in, to inctoſe, confine, or ſurround on all fides. 

''o make a noiſe by a violent fetching of es- 
pu ſion gf breath. © i 

HM, /. a word uſed in the compoſition 
of divers terms, ſignifying the fame with 4 
or ſemi, viz. one half 1 * 

HE'MICRANY,/« 2 dtn uf 
in Medicine, a pain whic aftects oui) 2 
of the head at a time. 


/ Gr.] 
x ow » 4 , 1 . ef 5 and r 0 
HE/VIPLEGY I EE © aiforder which 


ſeizes one fide at a time. 


| HEMISERERE of bemiifere] L mu? 


erifith 
v 


14 


from 200d-nature; 
ra, from 


perform any thingy, by lending his aſſiſta 
"Pont, employed only 


;ompioyed only g 
with any .thia 


e 


HEN 


| of the lobe, when cut through 
= _ en of one of its great circles. 
HEMISPHE/RIC, or HEMISPHERI- 

CAL, [ hem rferik or hemisferical} a. half 
M containing half A globe. 

HEMISTIC, f- bie, Gre half a verſe. 
HE MLOCK, /. | hemlocy Sax. in Botany, 

a plant ſometimes uſed in medicine, and in fat. 

l but reckoned by the ancients a 


round , 


tening 5 
ly poiſon. 1 
e MORRHAGx, J. | aijy0goayicty Gr.] 
jolent flux of blood. . 
Wag MORRHOIDs, If [ aijpogooidtgs Gr.] 
the piles; the emerods. 


HEMORR HOVDAL, a. belonging to the 
ins in the fundament. ' 
"HEMP, J. [hanepy Sax. ] a plant of which 
cordage and cloth is made; and of the ſeed, 

an oil uſed in Medicine. ; 
HE'MPEN, a. conſiſting or made of hemp. 
HEMPNAL, a village in Norfolk, five 


£ 
a 


Whit-Monday, for horſes, cattle, and ſheep, 
and Nov. 30, for bogs and petty chapmen. 

HEMPSTEAD, a town in Hartfordfhire, 
with a maritet on Thurſdays, and one fair, on 
the firſt Thurſday after Whicſun-week, for 
horſes, cows, and ſheep. It is feated among 
the hills, on a branch of the river Coln, 224 
miles N. W. of London. . 

HE/MPT ON, a village in Norfolk, a mile 
8. of Fakenham, with two fairs, on Whit- 
Jueſdzy, and Nov. 22, for horſes. 

HEN, ſ. [ benne, Sax. | the female of the 
common houſe cock ; joined to words to ex- 
preſs the female of ſuch birds or fowls which 
have but one word for both ſexes; a ben- 
ſparrow, | | 

HEN DRIVER, HE'NHARM, or HE'N- 
HARRIER, ſ. a ſpecies of hawk, 

HE'N-HEARTED, a. eafily frightened ; 
timorous ; cowardly ; like a hen. 

HEN-PECKED, a. figuratively, ſubject to, 
or governed by, a wife. 

HEN-ROC OST, {. a place where poultry reſt. 

HENBANE, ſ. a very poiſonous plant. 

HENCE, ad. or interfect᷑. ¶ benen, Sax. | at 
a diſtance irom any ſpot, applied to place; 
therefore from hence, is a vitious expreſſion, 
which has crept into uſe even among good 
authors, as the primary ſenſe of the word 
bence was forgotten, From any particular 
inſtant or period, applied to time. For this 
reaſon; from this cauſe z from this ſource, 
* Hence may be deduced the force of exer- 
ciſe.“ Arbuth, At the beginning of a ſen- 
tence, it is uſed as an interjection, expretiing 
ſudden paſſion and diſdain, bidding a perſon 
uit the place, or leave off an action. Hence 
with your little one's. Shak, 


' HENCEFO'RTH, «d. ( bencnfortb] from 


this time forward. 
HENSEFO'RWARD, ad. ¶ beotan for- 
cine, to all futurity. 


Weard, Sax. | from this 


miles N. of Harleſton, with two fairs, on| 


HEN 


HE'/NCH MAN, ſ. [hync, Sax. and man] a 
page; an attendant, Obſolete, 

To HEND, Vs ds [ hendan, Sax.) to ſeize or 
lay hold upon; to ſurround, or crowd. 

HENDE'CAGON, / [Dh and wyoras 
Gr.] in Geometry, a figure that has eleven 
ſides, and as many angles. . 

HE/NFIELD, a village in Suſſex, with 
two fairs, on May 4, and Auguſt 1, for ped - 
lars wares. 

HENLEY, a town of Oxfordſhire, with a 
market on Wedneſday, Friday, and Saturday, 
and three fairs, on March 7, chiefly for 
horſes; on Holy-Thurſday, for ſhcep only ; 
Thurſday after Trinity-Sunday, for horſes; 
and on Thurſday ſe'nnight before October 10, 
for cheeſe and horſes, It is ſeated on the 
river Thames, over which there is a handſome 
bridge, and ſends malt, corn, and other things 
to London by barges, It is 35 miles W. of 
London. 
HE'NLEY, a town in Warwickſhire, 
with a market on Tueſdays, aud two fairs, 
on March 25, and Tueſday in Whit-week, 
for cattle. It is ſeated on the river Alne, 
1034 miles W. N. W. of London. 

HEN RV I. ſurnamed Beau clere, youngeſt 
ſon of William I. aſcended the throne of 
England while his brother Robert was return- 
ing from the Holy Land. William de Bre- 
teuil, and other lords, would have ſeized the 
crown and ſceptre at Wincheſter, with the 
royal treaſure there depoſited, alleging they 
were obliged by oath to acknowledge Ro- 
bert for king, in caſe William died without 
heirs, according to the treaty between the 
two brothers. There was quickly a great 
concourſe of people from all parts; and Henry, 
well knowing how they ſtocd affeQed, drew 
his ſword, and ſwore no man ſhould take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the crown but whom the people ap- 
proved. The lords hereupon retired to a room 
to conſult what was proper to be done, 
whilſt the people, with loud acclamations, 
made the name of Henry reſound in their 
ears; ſo, fearing that the oppoſing the inclina- 
tions of the people might bring on a civil war, 
they reſolved that Henry ſhould ſucceed to 
the crown, Upon this Henry made haſte 
to London, and the next day, Aug. 5, 1100, 
was crowned by Maurice, biſhop of that ſee, 
who adminiſtered to him the uſual oath. To 
ſecure himſelf on the throne, he wiſely b-gan 
his reign by reforming abuſes, redrefling 
grievances, and doing wany popular things, 
according to his late promiſe; and granted a 
charter of liberties, confining the royal au- 
thority within its ancient bounds, renounc- 
ing the unjuſt prerogatives the two late 
kings had uſurped, reſtoting the churck to 
her former rights, and confirming the laws 
of king Edward. He moreover remitted 


all arrears of debt to the crown, and ap- 


pointed a ſlandard for weights and me a- 
P þ | 1uvies 


* 


wy 


* 


— 


HEN | HEN. 


ſeres throughout the kingdom. In 1101 fturned in triumph to England, where he be. 
Ilenry recalled Anſelm, archbiſhop of Can- | haved with great arrogance, and Permitred 
terbury, and married Matilda, or Maud, | any abuſes which turned to his proßt. The 
daughter of Malcolm king of Scotland, by| king did not enjoy Normandy quietly ; fg 
Margaret, ſiſter to Edgar Atheling ; by which | Lewis le Gros, king of France, inveſted Wil. 
means the royal family of the Saxons was] liam Crito, duke Robert's ſon, with the duch 
united with that of Normandy. Robert had of Normandy, and a ſmart war was carried 
(till a great party in the kingdom for him, | on for ſome time; at laſt, in 1120, a peace 
and upon his landing at Portſmonth was re-| was concluded between the two kings. But 
ceived without oppoſition. But Henry ma-| to return back; in 1109 the king's daugh- 
naged matters ſo well by means of Anſelm,|ter, Maud, was married to the emperor 
who was in great credit with the people, that Henry V. which furniſhed him with 2 pre- 
Robert's meaſures were quite diſconcerted, and | tence for laying a tax of 38. on every hide of 
matters were accommodated between them, | land, in order to pay her marriage- portion 
upon condition, that, if one of the two bro- which raiſed an immenſe ſum. About this 
thers died without iſſue, the ſurvivor ſhovld time died that haughty prelate Anſelm, arch. 
ſuccted to his dominions; that the king biſhop of Canterbury: the king ſeized on the 
ſhould deliver up to Robert the caſtles in revenues of the archbiſhopric, and kept them 
Normandy that were garriſoned with Eng- | five years in his hands. The next year way 
liſh, and ſhould pay him 3000 marks a ear. | remarkable for the reſtoration of learning at 
In 1103 a conteſt began between the ing Cambridge, where it had for a long time 
and archbiſhop Arſelm, about the right of been quite neglefted, In 1112 great num- 
inveſtiture of biſhops and abbots, and their bers of Flemings, being obliped to leave their 
doing homage to the king, which Henry in- country by the inundation of the ſea, came 
ſiſted on as a prerogative derived from his into England, and were ſettled about Ros 
anceſtors ; but a council at Rome decreed, and Pembroke. About this time the Welch 
that no biſhops ſhould receive in veſtiture from committed great ravages upon the frontiers; 
laymen. This conteſt ran high, and laſted but Henry marching againſt them, they re- 
ſeveral years; at laſt it was compromiſed by tired to the mountains. Some years after 
Heory's rencuncing the right of inveſtiture, they committed the like depredations, which 
and the pope's allowing the biſhops and ab- occaſioned another invaſion of Wales, but 
bots to do homage to the king for their tem- that ſoon ended in a peace; however, Henry 
poralities. And now his attention was called obliged them to give him hoſtages, and 1000 
to another aifair. Robert de Beleſme, to be head of catile to make him amends for the 
re veuged on the king, who had cauſed him charge of the war. In 1115 Henry got the 
to be proclaimed a traitor, fell upon ſuch of ſtates of Normandy to. ſwear fealty to prince 
his ſubjects as had lands in Normandy, Duke William his ton, then 12 years old; and the 
Robert marched agaiſt him, but was worſted, year following he did the ſame in England, 
and in the end was forced to clap up a peace to ſecure the crown to his family. In 1113 
with him upon diſhonourable terms; not- queen Matilda died. A year or two zfter 
withſtanding which Beleſme ſtill ravaged prince William his ſon was unfortunatcly 
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the country: hereupon ſome of the chief| drowned as he was returning from Nor- 
men in Normandy applied to the king of Eng- | mandy, by the ſhip ſtriking on a rock, and 


: 


land for relief. Henry, wanting to get this his whole company, amounting to about 150, 
duchy into his own hands, paſled over into except a very few who ſaved themſelves by 


Normandy, and had great ſucceſs in his firſt 
campaign; but in his ſecond, Robert, per- 
ceiving his deſign, and having in vain ſued 


ſwimming. However, the king deſirous of 
another ſon, married Adelicia, daughter of 
Geoffrey, earl of Lovain; but ſhe never 


for peace, joined with Beleſme and the reſt ; proved with child, In 1125 cardinal, John 
againſt lim, who led all their forces to his de Crema, the pope's legate, came over do 
afſiltance, Robert, having a conſiderable | England, to j ut the finiſhing ſtroke to the 


army, gave his brother battle under the walls | 
Henry. | vened at London, he got tome ſevere c:n005 
ert was paſſed aginſt ſuch ccclefiaſtics as perſiſted in 


of Tinchebray, which was beſieged b 
The bartle laſted not long; Ro 


b 


beaten, and taken prifoner, as were alſo Ed- : dell J 
gar Atheling, the earl of Mortaigne, 400 court of Rome, in thus obfſinate'y Tire 
nights, and 10:0 ſoldiers. Prince Edgar] ing for the ſingle lite of the ciergy, 125 
was ſet at liberiy, and paſſed the remainder | make them independent of the civil po 4 
of his days in England. The cart of Mor- and to incorporate them into a ſociety ape, 
taigne was impriſoned in the Tower of Lon- 1 cr, 
Con, and duke Robert in Cardiffe caſtle, ir dot ſo well be done, uhilſt the clerg) ty 
Wales, where he remained to his death, allowed to marry, aud have — 
hh happcaed about 26 years after. The Heury, by his ſec ming zeal on t A 5 
king, by this battle, which was fought in | politically got from the pope a pow 
4107, was maſter ot all Nermandy, and re- it in exccution ; which done, 


celibacy of the clergy. A ſynod being con- 


keeping their wives. The deſign of - the 


to be governed by is own laws, whici coal 


$ article, 
put 


he gave the 
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a ſam of money for a diſpenſation, 


tieſts 
2 him 
The king, 
wife, after 75 
fix years, in 11 
them to 
= a. who - was returned to England 
upon the em pero 
to the crown. 
who was afrerwa 


k the oath of et 
Henry died without male iſſue. 


he married her to Geoffrey Plantagenet, earl 

Ou. 
hn to take an oath of fealty to her 
and prince Henry her ſon. The ſame year 
there was a great earthquake, King Henry 
vent over to Normandy the latter end of the 
ſummer, and died there on Dec. 1, 1135, in 
the 68th year of his age, and 36th of his 
reign, His body was brought over and bu- 
ried in the abbey of Reading, which he had 
founded. He built ſeveral other abbeys, 
with the priory of Dunſtable, and founded 
the ſees of Ely and Carliſle, Henry was of a 
middle ſtature and robuſt make, with dark 
brown hair, and blue ſerene eyes, He was 
facetious, fluent, and affable to his favourites. 
His capacity, naturally good, was improved 
and cultivated in ſuch a manner, that he 
acquired the ſurname of Beauclerc by his 
learning, He was cool, cautious, politic, 
and penetrating: his courage was unqueſ- 
tioned, and his fortitude invincible. He was 
vindictive, cruel, and implacable ; inexo- 
rable to offenders, rigid and ſevere in the 
execution of juſtice, and, though temperate 
in his diet, a voluptuary in his amours, 
which produced a numerous family of ille. 
gitimate iſſue, His Norman deſcent and 
connections with the continent infpired him 
with a contempt for the Engliſh, whom he 
oppreſſed in the molt tyrannous manner, not 
only by increaſing the number of the foreſts, 
which were too numerous before, but alſo 
by bis unconſcionable exactions; in conſe- 
quence of which he was enabled to main- 
tain expenſive wars upon the continent, and 
died the richeſt prince ir Europe. 

HENRY II. was in Normandy when king 
Stephen died, the empreſs Maud his mother 
having delivered up that duchy to him, He 
arrived in England about ſix weeks after the 
late king expired, and was crowned at Weſt- 
minſter, Dec. 19, 1154, being then in the 
234 year of his age, He was the firſt of the 
Face of the Plautagenets, and had been for 
lome time earl of Anjou, &c. by the death 
Bas father Geoffrey Plantagenet, earl of 

1Jou, Ke. He was alſo poſſeſſed of Poictou, 

meane, and Saintonge, by virtue of his 
marriage with Eleanor, heireſs of the houſe 
= Poictiers, after Lewis the Voung, king of 
"ance, had divorced her. In him the Saxon 


having been married to her about 
aſſembled a great council, 


Stephen, carl of Bulloign, 


leave to keep their wives, upon pay- 


having no child by his ſecond 


acknowledge his daugh- 
r's death, preſumptive heir 
rds king, was the firſt who 
allegiance to her, in caſe 


Soon after 


In 1133, he cauſed the ſtates of 
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mother's ſide from the Saxon kings, - The 
firſt thing he ſet about was to demoliſh the 
great numbers of caſtles that had been forti- 
fied by the biſhops and batons in Stephen's 
reign, to prevent ſuch as might be diſpoſed to 
ſedition from raifing new troubles. He alſo 
ſent away the foreign troops that had been 
employed by Stephen. He revoked all the 
grants made by Stephen, reſumed all the 
lands that had been alienated from the crown, 
and deprived the barons who were created 
by his predeceſſor of their hottourable titles, 
as being conferred by an uſurper. He went 
over to do homage to the king of France, in 
1156, for the ptovinces he held thete; but 
the chief motive of his croſſing the ſca was 
to recover Anjou from his brother Geoffrey. 
In 1157, he marched with a great army into 
Wales, to revenge their ravages on the fron- 
tiers; but they retired to their mountains, as 
uſual, where, having pent them up for ſome 
time, and laid waſte their country, he granted 
them a peace, by one of the articles reſerving 
to himſelf the liberty of cutting large roads 
through their woods, that he might more 
eaſily penetrate into their country, In 1138 
prince Richard was born, and a few days af» 
ter king Henry was crowned a ſecond time in 
the ſuburbs of Lincoln, The next year the 
king had another ſon born, who was named 
Geoffrey; and the ſame year he was crowned 
again, together with his queen, at Worceſ« 
ter. About this time his brother Geoffr-y 
dying, he went over to France to lay claim 
to the earldom of Nantes, which he obtain- 
ed, and concluded a marriage between his eld- 
eſt ſon Henry, about five years old, and Mar- 
garet, the French king's daughter, who was 
not above ſo many months: he alſo made a 
treaty with Conan duke ef Bretagne, for mar- 
rying the duke's daughter Conſtance to Geof- 
frey, Henry's third ſon, then but a few 
months old; which marriage being cele- 
brated five years after, Geoffrey became duke 
of Bretagne on his father- in- law's death. 
Heary revived his queen's title to Toulouſe; 
but the king of France oppoſed him, upon 
which, in revenge, Henry ravaged his terri- 
tories : however, a peace was concluded wiih- 
out making any mention of Toulouſe. The 
war ſoon after broke out between the two 
monarchs upon Henry's precipitating the mar- 
riage between prince Henry and the daugh- 
ter of Lewis, when the former was but ſe- 
ven, and the latter but three years old; 
quickly after ſhe was brought to England to 
be educated, Henry did this in order to take 
poſſeſſion of Gifors for his ſon, which the 
princeſs was to have for her dower: but this 
war was ſoon ended by the mediation of pope 
Alexander III. to whom both kings paid a 
moſt ſervile ſubmiſſion, each alighting, and 
taking hold of the rein of his bridle, to con- 
duct him to his lodgings. The affairs above 


ue was reſtored, he being deſcended by the 


related detaingd Henry in France four years, 
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and he returned to England in 1163. Peace] ous returned to England in 11 
U 


was ſettled abtoad, but his repoſe was diſ- 


turbed by a domeſtic vexation, which gave and —_ abuſes in the admin! 
him a vaſt deal of trouble for ſeveral years: |tice, he 


this was the famous conteſt between him and 
Thomas Becket, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
The pride and ambition of the clergy were 
got to ſuch an exorbitant height as to be de- 
trimental to the ſtate, and prejudicial to the 
royal authority : they pretended an exemption 
from the civil power, and Henry had come | 
to a reſolution to redreſs this grievance, and 
to reduce them within ſome tolerable bounds, 
When a clergyman was accuſed of a crime, 
he was tried in the eccleſiaſtical court, from 
whence there was no appeal: here the ut- 
moſt partiality was ſhewn, and the moſt hei- 
nous crimes were oply puniſhed with degrada- 
tion, The king, being reſolved to reform 
theſe abuſes, thought Becket, who had been 
his high chancellor, would have been fer- 
viceable to bim in this good deſign, and made 
him archbiſhop of Canterbury for that very 
purpoſe, When the king firſt mentioned his 
delign to the archbiſhop, he vehemently op- 
ſed it; but reſolving to do that in ſpire of 

is efforts to the contrary, which he thought 
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70, Where 
uch neglect 
| inifiration of jul. 
ent commiſſioners into each count 


to enquire into the miſdemeanor : 
riffs and other officers, and to 28 
who ſhould be found gvilty. The fame oy 
with the confent of the clergy and — ny 
he cauſed his eldeſt fon Henry to be GIN 
by the archbiſhop of York, and the ſpirhual 
and temporal lords and magiſtrates of the ci 
ties and counties did homage to the _—_ 
king. The king, having recovered from 
dangerous fit of illneſs, was deſirous of pfl. 
ing the reſt of his days in quiet, which the 
pope threatened more and more to diſturh b 
tbundering out againft him the cenſures of 
the church, and therefore ordered matters ſo 
that he was thoroughly reconcited to Becket 
and ſwore to reſtore him to his former 04t i 
proteſting he heartily forgave all that was 
pafled. This reconciliation was ſincere 
enough on the King's ſide, but not on 
Becket's. He uo ſooner arrived in England, 
than he fuſpended the archbiſhop of York, 
and excommunicated fome other biſhops who 


is abſence having occaſioned m 


to do by his aſliſtance, he convened the chief 
Jords of the Kingdom, both ſpiritual and tem- 


poral, and propoſed to them a requlatio, pu under the eenſures, repaired io the king 


which tended to make them more ſubject to 


the civil power. The temporal lords agreed | againſt Becket's revengeful ſpirit, The king 
to theſe articles without any hefitation, but was id provoked at his turbulent behaviow, 
the biſhops and abbots refuſed to do it without | that he ſpoke aloud to the following pur. 
the addition of this ſaving clauſe, *<* . : * It is my great unhappineſs, that, 


: 


the rights of the clergy and church,“ whic 


enced them, and then they complied; and 


prelates, through fear, complied, and the 
archbiſhop was with great difficulty prevailed 
on by his brethren to give his conſent to 
theſe articles. When theſe articles were ſent 
to pope Alexander III. for his ſanction, he 
preſently condemned them, as prejudicial to 
the church; upon which Becket openly de- 
clared, that he repented of having promiſed 
to ſubſcribe them, and the pope abſolved 
him, and promiſed to ſtand by him. The 
archbiſhop became more inſolent than ever, 
and this conteſt between the king and him 
continued a conſiderable time. In 1165 the 
king's daughter Maud was married to Henry 
duke of Saxony, from which marriage de- 
ſcended his preſent majeſty king George, In 
1166 prince John was born; ande little af- 
ter the empreſs Maud, the king's mother, of 
whom ſo much has been faid in Stephen's 
reigu, died in the 67th year of her age, and 
w:s buri«d at Rozn, in Normandy. King 
Henry, ter having becu in France near four 


- 


among all my ſesvants, there is not one who 
was doing nothing at all, till the kiog threat- . to revenge the affronts I am reccivitg 
from a wretehed prieſt.“ From this tine 

even Becket, after ſtanding out a great while, | four of the king's domeſtics entered into & 
conſented without the ſaving clzuſe. Soon after | plot againlt Becket's life: accordingly, com- 
the king got theſe articles confirmed by an a- ing to Canterbury, they took an oppor- 
ſembly general, or parliament, which he | tunity to ſollow him into the cathedral, ard 


convened at Clarendonz and here alfo the advanced after him up to the altar; where 


had taken part with the king againſt him, 
and proceeded to the fame aQs of ſeyerity 
againſt other great men, The biſhops, thus 


in Normandy, and mede heavy complaints 


they fell upon him, and ſplit bis Kull with 
their ſwords, fo that his blood and brains 
flew all over the altar. This happened in 
1171. The next year Henry fent over 
ſome forces to make a conqueſt of lie- 
land; they had great fucceſs, and Henry, fol- 
lowing with à formidable army, landed t 
Waterford, upon which, the Iriſh voluntarily 
ſubmitted, and Henry became maſter of Ire- 
land. He left Hugh Lacy there to govern! 
his name, with the title of grand juſtciry of 
Ireland, and fet out for England. From 
England he went over to Normandy, to wet 
the pope's legates, who were there 10 examine 
into Becket's murder; where, after having 
declared his ſorrow for the imprudent words 
he bed dropped, which occaſioned that fi? 
late's aſlaſſination, he was abſolved, wy 
promiſing to perform all that was require 

him in favour of the pope aud Amt, | 
io do penance st Becket's tomb, whic 


' . 
| did upon his return inte Eugland the — 
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ir: for, landing at erm arms By pro- 
ceeded direftiy to Canterbury, and, as ſoon as 
he came in ſight of the town, he alighted, 
"ed off his boots, and walked barefoot 
Mien miles, till he came to the tomb, where 
he ſubmitted himſelf to be ſhamefully ſcourged 
dy the prior and monks of St. Auguſtin, In 
the abſence of Henry, * conſpiracy was 
f-rmed againſt Eim by his queen Eleanor, 
and his ſons Henry, Richard, and Geoftrey, 
geen Eleanor was moved to this by ber ex- 
treme jealouſy, which had put her on diſ- 
patching Roſamond Clifford, commonly called 
Fair Re ſamond, daughter of lord Clifford, the 
king's chief wiſtreſs. The ſons wanted ſo- 
vereignty. In ſhort, the king was in danger 
of loſing all his domimons 1n France, and 
William king of Scotland invaded the north- 
ern part of England: however, Henry got 
the better of all his enemies, and the king of 
Scotland was taken priſoner, and obliged to 
de homage for the kingdom of Scotland in 
general, and the county of Galloway in par- 
ticular, and a peace was reſtored, 1171. He 
now applied himſelf to the aftairs of govern- 
ment, and, about the year 1 76, he divided 
England into circuits, appointing itinerant 
judges to go at certain times of the year, and 
bold the aflizes, or adminifter juſſice to the 
people; which is practiſed at this day. About 
the Game time London bridge began to be 
built of ſtone, by Peter Coleman, a prieſt, 
The king, the pope's legate, and the arch- 
bihop of Canterbury, contributed toward the 
work, It was finiſhed in about 33 years, 
during which time the courſe of the Thames 
was turned another way, by a trench cut for 
that purpoſe from Barterſea to Rotherhithe, 
Henry, who had been all his life a ſlave to his 
luſt, fell in love with Alice, the daughter of 
Lewis of France, who was put into his hands 
to be educated in England, and who was de- 
ſigned for his ſon Richard; but he detained 
the young princeſs from him: this diſcon- 
tent:d him. Prince Henry and prince Geof- 
frey were diſcontented for want of authority; 
ſo that, in :182, their defigns began to break 
out into ation, and young Henry repaired to 
Guienne to ſtir up the Gaſcons to revolt; but 
he died of a fever. 1183. His brother Geof- 
frey did not long ſurvive him, The death of 
the young king put a ftop for ſome time to 
the troubles that were beginning to diſtract 
the royal family, But prince Richard, who 
was now heir to the crown, began about two 
years af erwards to raiſe freſh diſturbances in 
the king's foreign dominions. He got the 
Provinces to revolt, and acknowledge him for 
their lorereign, and did homage for them to 
Philip king of France, This occaſioned a 
war between the two monarchs ; and Henry, 
now deſerted by his French ſubjects, was ob- 
_ at laſt, 1189, to make peace with Phi- 

> upon diſhanou able terms. King Heary! 
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age, and 35th of his reign, He had fire ſors 
by Eleanor his queen, of whom only Richard 
and John ſurvived him. His daughter Elea- 
nor was married to Alphonſo king of Caſtile, 
and Joanna to William Il, king of Sicily. 
Henry II. was of the middle ſtature, and the 
moſt exact proportion; his countenance was 
round, fair, and ruddy; his blue eyes were 
mild and engaging, except in a tranſport of 
paſſion, when they ſparkled like lightning, 
to the terror of the beholders. He was broad- 
cheſted, ſtrong, muſcular, and inclined to be 
corpulent, thuugh he prevented the bad ef- 
fects of this diſpoſition by hard exerciſe and 
continual fatigue: he was temperate in his 
meals, even to a degree of abſtinence, and 
ſeldom or never ſat down, except at ſupper; 
he was eloquent, agreeable, and facetiousz 
remark ably courtegus and polite; compaſ- 
fionate to all in diſtreſs; ſo charitable, that 
he conſtantly allotted one tenth of his houſe» 
hold provifions to the poor; and, in a time 
of dearth which prevailed in Anjou and Le 
Maine, he maintained ten thouſand indigent 
perſons, from the beginning of ſpring to the 
end of autumn. His talents, naturally good, 
he had cultivated with great aſſiduity, and 
delighted in the converſation of learned men, 
to whom he was a generous bene factor. His 
memory was ſo ſurpritingly tenacious, that he 
never forgot a face nor a circumſtance that 
was worth remembering. Though ſuperior 
to all his cotemporaries in ftrength, riches, 
true courage, and military ſki!l, he never 
ergaged in war without reluctance; and 
was ſo averſe to bloodſhed, that he expreſſed 
uncommon grief at the loſs of every private 
ſoldier, Yet was he not exempted from hu- 
man frailties : his paſſions, naturally violent, 
often hurried him into exceſs; he was prone 
to anger, tranſported with the luſt of power, 
and in particular accuſed of incontinence, 
However, on the whole, he was the king, 
the prieſt, the father of his country, and one 
of the moſt powerful and illuſtrious mo- 
narchs that ever flouriſhed on the Engliſh 
throne, | 

HE'NRY III. ſucceeded his father king 
John; he was then in the 10th year of his age. 
As foon as John was dead, the earl of Pem- 
broke convened the lords who had conftantly 
adhered to that prince, and, preſenting young 
Henry to them, ſaid, “ Behold your king!“ 
and then making a pathetic ſpeech to them, 
which was applauded by the whole aſſembly, 
cried out, “ Henry thall be our king!“ 
and he was crowned at Glouceſter, Oct. 28. 
After the coronation, the lords choſe the earl 
of Pembroke guardian to the young king, and 
regent of the kingdom; and then many of 
the confederate barons began to think of 
making their pesce with the new king. 
Prince Lewis being obliged to raife the fiege 
of Dover, and being excommunicated by the 


dd july 6, 1189, in the 57th year of his 


pope's leg ate, contributed very much to their 
Pp3 ſubmiſſions 
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ſubmiſſion. A truce was agreed for four The king began to loſe the affeAions 
months; in the mean time Lewis went over] people. What moft contributed to it 
into France for freſh forces, and in his ab-|annulling, all of a ſudden, the two N. an. 
ſence many of the barons made their peace] the king his father, which he had 2 
wich the king. On May 19, 12, a great] ſworn to obſerve, pretending he was A wn, 
battle was fought, in which the French army] by what he had promiſed in his mi "2; 
was totally routed. After this, Lewis met and, having ſpent the winter in extorti l 
with ſuch bad ſucceſs, that he was obliged to| ſums of money from his ſubjects n 
ſue for peace: and ſo a treaty was con- following, 1229, went over with hi * 
cluded on Sept. 11, whereby it was agreed, into France, and returned again to En * 
that al who had ſided with him ſhould be] having, through his neglect, effected _ 
reſtored to whatever rights and privileges they In 1232, the king demanded a ſubſidy of * 
enjoyed before the troubles, and Lewis re-] parliament, for the payment of 3 
nounced all manner of pretenſions to England ;|contrafted on account of his expediti * 
foon after which he ſet ſail for France, leaving gainſt France; but had the mortificatio TC 
Henry in full poſſeſſion of the kingdom. Atf-{be refuſed, as ſo ill a uſe had been — y 
Fairs being thus happily fettled, the regent, the money that had been granted hi ke 
to give a further ſatisfatlion to the minds off general odium being raiſed againſt Hubert d. 
the people, ſent pofitive orders to all the ſhe-| Berrg, the king was prevailed upon to dif 0 
riffs to ſee the two charters of king John him, But the biſhop of Wincheſter * 
punctusliy obſerved; which not having all| was now prime miniſter, humowin the vat 
the effect he intended, he ſent itinerant juſ-| fions and inclinations of the kin N . 
ices into all the counties, to fee to the ſtrictſ exorbitant power, which he — a — 10 
obſervance of them; but, to the great grief of than even Hubert de Berrg himſelf Hl 
of the kingdom, he was taken off by death, repreſented to the king, that the barons u . 
3219. After the death of the earl of Pem-| too powerful, and that they wanted to — 
broke, the government, during the king's| themſelves independent; and that the on! 
minority, was committed to the biſhop of] way to repreſs them, was to ſend be 
Wincheſter, who was made regent; and Hu-jof foreigners, and give them the places the 
bert de Berrg, who had defended Dover, was] barons held; and accordingly he invited over 
made juſticiary. In 1221, the new building] great numbers of Poictevins, his countrymen 
of Weſtminſter abbey was begun, king Henry] This exaſperated the barons ; who, upon the 
himſe!f laying the firſt ſtone. The ſame|king's ſummoning them to parliament, in- 
year Joanna, the King's ſiſter, was married] ſtead of meeting according to the ſummons, 
to Alexander Il. king of Scotland, and Hu- ſent deputies to him, to acquaint him, that, if 
bert de B-rrg married to Alexander's eldeſt] he did not remove the biſhop of Wincheſter 
After, Hubert de Berrg got the aſcendency|and the Poictevins, they were reſolved to ſet 
with the king his maſter over the biſhop off another prince upon the throne, who thould 
Wincheſter, and ſo infinurted himſelf into] govern according to law. The king endea- 
the royal favour, that he roſe to an exorbi-|voured to reduce them by force of arms; 
tant degree of power, which he exerciſed in a|but ſome of them breaking the confederacy, 
moſt illegal and arbitrary manner. Though] left the reſt to his reſentment. The earl of 
he was in effect prime miniſter, yet, as the] Pembroke retired into Wales, and, being aſſil- 
biſhop of Wincheſter, who was appointed|ed by prince Lewellyn, he routed the royal 
regent by the parl ament, was, by his office, | army, and Henry retired to Glouceſter ; upon 
ſuperior to him, he contrived to get him re | which the biſhop of Wincheſter procured an 
moved. Lewis VIII. king of France, who| order to be ſigned in council, and ſent it the 
8 ſucceeded his father Philip, broke the peace] governors of Ireland, to plunder the eſtates of 
with the Engliſh, 1224, and confiſcated all the earl of Pembroke, promiſing they ſhould 
the territories they held in France. Upon this] have mare eſtates for their pains. This had 
a parliament was called, and a 15th upon move- the defired effect; it drew the earl over thi- 
ables was granted, on condition the charters of | cher, where in a battle he was treacheroully 
king Jahn were ſtrictly obſerved for the fu- tabbed in the back. However, by the repre- 
ture. The king promiſed, but took little | ſentations of the archbiſhop of Canterbury to 
care to perform. With the money he raiſed| the king, the biſhop was diſgraced and ſent to 
an army, and ſent it to Guienne; but we do] his dioceſe, and his creatures turned out, and 
not finith+: it made any great progreſs the kg ordered to give an account of their actions, 
In 1226, the parliament declared the king off and of the money that had paſſed through 
ge, though he was nat yet fo old as the law] their hands; but they took ſanctuary un 
required, which was 21: after which he\|churches. This was in 1234. In 1236! 
pbliged all thoſe who had charters to renew] biſhop went to Rome, and died 1238. , 
them, in order to raiſe money to fill his cof- 1236, king Henry married Eleanor, ſecon 
ferg. Huber: de Berrg wholly governed him, | daughter to Raymond earl of Provence. Fe s 
he having got the king to diſtreſs the biſhop | now gave himſelf wholly up to the * 
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loading them g's gifts, pen- 
ich. together with the grievances 

—— - wes — was the ſource of 
= inal diſputes and miſunderſtandings be- 
— the king and his parliament, for near 
3 and ended at laſt in a civil war, call- 
+ barons war. The king had a mind to 
: move the biſhop of Chicheſter, who had be- 
bagel well, from the chancellorſhip; but he 
"fuſed to reſign it, alleging, that the parlia- 
ent had entruſted him with that office, and 
therefore he could not lay it down but by the 
fame authority, In 1237, the king obtained 
another ſubſidy, upon promiſing tobenolonger 
guided by foreigners; but, having got the mo- 
ney, he continued them in his council. The 
earldom of Cheſter was the ſame year annexed 
to the crown, upon the laſt earl's dying with- 
out iſſue. In 1239, the queen was delivered 
of a prince, who was named Edward. The 
ope had fo great an aſcendency, that in 1240 
be nominated 300 Italiaus to the vacant be- 
neſices. In 1243, the king's brother, prince 
Richard, was married to Cincia, the queen's 
lter: the dinner, which was at the king's 
expence, is ſaid to have conſiſted of 30,000 
diſhes, In 1245, the queen was delivered of 
another ſon, who was named Edmund. The 
court of Rome continuing its exactions, the 


their adherents, 


parliament, 1246, in letters ſigned . king, 


the bihops, and the barons, laid before the 


| pope their grievances ; but met with no re 


dreſs, About this time died Iſabella, queen 
dowager of England, and eounteſs of March; 
for ſhe married the earl of March after king 
John's death, In 1248, the king demanded a 
vew ſubſidy from his parliament, which they 
refuſed; and, upon their repreſ-nting to bim 
their prievances on account of the foreigners, 
he diſſolved them, for fear of their proceeding 
to more vigorous meaſures: ahd to ſupply his 
wants, he was forced to fell his plateandjewels, 
which being quickly purchaſed by the citizens 
of London, hs always pleaded poverty, when 
the granting him any aid was in queſtion, he, 
in reſentment, ſet ap a fair in Weſtminſter, to 
laſt 15 days; during which, the Londoners 
were commanded to ſhut up their ſhops, and 
al fairs, that uſed io be kept at that time, 
were prohibited all ovec England, In 1251, 
the clauſe non obſtante began firſt to be uſed in 
the king's writs or orders, in imitation of the 
pope 3 that is, notwithſtanding any former 
order, or any thing elſe; after which it became 
very common, Henry, very impoliticly, fell | 
out with Simon de Montfort, who had mar- 
ried his ſiſter, and was made carl of Leiceſter : 
na great paſſion he called the carl traitor ; 
upon which, he, in a great paſſion, told the 
king, he lied, and that if he were not a king 
lie would make him eat his words, However, 
the king was obliged to conceal that reſent- 
men! which burned within him, The barons 
* now to exert themſelves, and, in a par- 

Rcat held at Oxford, 12 58, the confcderacy 
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was ſo ſtrong againſt the king (the barons com- 
ing well attended and well armed), that they 
compelled him in effect to lay down the ſo- 
vereign authority, and to lodge it in 24 com- 
miſſioners, ta to be choſen by the king, and 
12 by the barons, Simen de Montfort to be 
their preſident ; who drew up ſome articles 
called The Proviſions of Oxford, in favour of 
the barons, which the king and prince Edward 
were obliged to ſwear to the obſervance of, 
in conſequence of which, the forcigners were 
obliged to leave the kingdom. Henry gor 
himſelf abſolved from his oath by the pope; 
and, 1261, declared in Ai no longer 
looked upon himſelf obliged to obſerve theſe 
regulations, In 1263, the wer broke out be- 
tween the two parties, the barons having cho- 
ſen the earl of Leiceſter for their general. On 
May 14, 1264, was fought the famous battle 
of Lewes, in which the royal army was rout- 
ed:king Henry, and his brother Richard, king 
of the Romans, were taken priſoners; as were 
alſo prince Edward (who had beaten the Lon- 
doners in the firſt attack), and Ienry, ſon to 
the king of the Romans, And now the ba- 
rons drew a new plan of government, which 
was confirmed by the parliament, which met 
June 22. Things continued in this ſituation 
about a year; but prince Edward, having the 
good fortune to eſcape from his confinement, 
raiſed a conſiderable army, and firſt attacked 
young Montfort, who was conducting ſome 
forces to his father, and then advancing im- 
mediately againſt the earl, in an obſtinate and 
bloody fight, on Aug. 4, 1265, to ally routed 
Leiceſter's army, and ſet the king his father at 
liberty, the earl himſelf and his ſon Henry 
being ſlain on the ſpot. King Henry now 
confiſcated the Eſtates of the confederate ba- 
rons, and ſeverely chaſtiſed the city of Lon- 
don. There happened ſome inſuneQtions, 
which were ſoon quelled. The tranquillity 
of the kingdom being reſtored, 1267, prince 
Edward undertook a voyage to the Holy Land; 
where, not being ſupported from France, or 
c{ſewhere, he could do but little; ſo he made 
a truce with the ſultan for 10 years, 10 months, 
ard 10 days, and ſet fail for England, 1272, 
His tather, king Henry, did not live to ſee 
him return. He died Nov. 16, 1272, having 
reigned 56 years and 20 days, aged 66, and 
was interred in the abbey-church of Weſt- 
minſter, near the ſhrine of Edward the Con- 
feſſor, which was removed thither, 1269, juſt 
as the church (the moſt ſtately then in Eu- 
rope) was finiſhed, He had nine children, 
whereof only two ſons, Edward and Ed mund, 
and two daughters, Margaret and Beatrix, ſur- 
vived him. Trial by fire and water ordeal 
was by this king's command laid aſide by the 
judges, and ſoon after grew quite out of uſe. 
Henry was of a middle | Hp and robuſt make, 


and his countenance had a peculiar caſt from 
his left eye-lid, which hung down fo far as to 


—_ part of his eye. The particulars of his 
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character may be gathered from the detail of | 
his conduct. He was certainly a prince of 
very mean talents; irreſolute, inconſtant, and 
capricious 3 proud, inſolent, and arbitrary; 
arrogant in proſperity. and abject in adverſity; 
profuſe, rapacious, and choleric, though deſti- 
tute of liberality, c my, and courage. Vet 
his continence was praite worthy, as well as 
his averſion to cruelty ; for he contented him- 
felf with puniſhing the rebels in their effects, 
when he might have glutted his revenge with 
their blood. He was prodigal even to excels ; 
and therefore always in neceſſity. Notwith- 
ſtanding the great ſums he levied from his 
ſubjects, and though his occaſions were never 
fo preſling, he could not help ſquandering 
away his money upon worihleſs favourites, 
without conſidering the difficulty he always 
found in obtaining ſuppiics from parliament, 

HE'NRY IV. duke of Lancaſter and Here- 
ford, ſurnamed of Bolingbroke, from his be- 
ing born there, was the «eldeſt fon of John of 
Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, and aſcended the | 
throne upon the forced reſignation of king 
Richard II. and was crowned Oct. 13, 1399. 
The patliament, meeting the day after the co- 
ronation, firſt paſſed an act of indemnity in 
favor of thoſe who had taken arms for the 
king, whilt only duke of Lancaſter. The 
king alſo publiſhed a general pardon, excepting 
however the murderers of the duke of Glou- 
ceſter. The parliament alſo paſſed an act 
ſettling the ſucceſſion in the bouſe of Lan- 
caſter, This might not have produced any il! 
conſequence, as Mortimer earl of March ane 
his brother died without iſſue, had not the 2d 
ſon of the duke of York married Anne their 
ſiſter; which at length proved the ſource of 
that long and bloody conteſt between the 
houſes of York and Lancaſter. The convo- 
cation being ſiting at the ſame time with the 
periiament, Henry, in order to gain the clergy 
to his fide, ſent to aſlure them, that he would 
maintain them in all theix, pfivileges and im- 
munitics, and was rea pln with them in 
extirpating hereſy; and neg oblinate he- 
re ic And to preſerve the elteem of the ret 
of his ſubjects, hefauſed all the bonds which 
Richard had extorted, as well from the city 
of London, es from the 17 counties, to be 
brought into Chancery, and publicly burnt. 
In the year 14c0 a conſpiracy broke out a- 
g-inſt the king, » hich was ſuppreſied, and the 
chief conſpirators were put to death; and 
ſoon afier the late king was aflaflinated. 
About the time of the late conſpiracy, Owen 
Glendnur got the Welch to renounce their 
ſ:lj ction 10 England, and to owa him for 
their ſovertion ; from which time he ſtyled 
himſe!t prince of Wales, and maintained his 
authority there for ſome years, He made a. 
incur ling into Herefordſhire, and took Mor- 
timer earl of March priforcr ; for which king 
Henry was not forry, Tic king marched 
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the mountains of Snowden, it was 
to come at him, In 1401 the . 
larged the ſtatute of premunire, which gs 
great blow to the pope's power in En 1 
and yet an act was obtained by the W 
the court, and the intrigues of the cler py 
ſeſſion, for the burning of heretics, 1 
by the great increaſe of the Wickliffte, . 
Lollards. One William Sawtree: a Loll 4 
pariſh-prieſt of St. Oſith, in London ws ba 
mediately after that condemned by the wg 
ſiaſtical court; and, being delivered oyer 10 th 
ſecular power, was burnt alive by virtue of th 
king's writ {called the writ De beretica cm. 
burendo ), directed to the mayor and ſheriff; of 
London., In 1402, the king married Joan of 
Navarre, widow of the duke of Bretagne; but 
he had no iſſue by her, "This year the $coich 
invaded England twice, and were both times 
cetcated by the earl of Northumberland, and 
Henry Hotſpur his ſon. In 1403, a conſpi 
broke out, at the head of which was the enn 
of Northumberland, who was diſguſled at the 
king's refuling to let him have the ranſom of 
the Scotch priſoners of diſtinction. He eq. 
gaged Owen Glendour in it; and it was apreed 
to dethrone Henry, and place the crown on 
the head of Mortimer. The king merched a- 
gainſt them, and a battle was fought near 
Shrewſbury, where the king gained a complete 
victory. Another conſpiracy broke out, in 
which was embarked Richard Scroop, archbi- 
(hop of York, whom Richard II. bad raiſed to 
that dignity, with ſeveral of the nobility; but 
this was entirely ſuppreſſed. 1408. To retum 
to the civil government: in 140f, an act was 
paſſed to ſecute the freedom of the elections 
of members to ſerve in parliament, which 
gives room to ſuppoſe the king had done ſome · 
thing inconſiſtent with ſuch freedom. How- 
ever, he gave his aſſent to this act, for the ſake 
of a ſublidy he wanted. When the demand 
| was made, the parliament told him, there ws 
no apparent neceſſity for it; but in order to 
obtain it, he kept them fo long ficting, that 
they were obliged to conſent to it for their 
own convenience. He did the fame 1410, 
when he rejected the petition of the commons, 
tor repealing or altering the late barbarous 20 
againſt the Lollards; and, to ſhew how averſe 
ne was to relax any thing in this point, cauſed 
one Thomas Badby to be burnt, who was the 
ſ-cond who ſuffered death on account of Wiel. 
lifl's opinions. In the mean time, th? prince 
of Wales fuffered himſelf to be ſo much de. 
bauched by evil companions, that be gave 
' himſelf up to riotous aud diſorderly practices: 
one of his companions being arraigned for fe 
lony, he reſolved to be preſent at the trisl, and, 
while ſentence was paſſing, in a get pan. 
ruck the judge on the face, wo ann? 
ately ordered him to be arrefied, and commit- 
ted to the King's Bench. The prince, bet 
upon relenting, ſuffered bin ſcif 10 he K. 


again Gicadour ; but, he always ictiring te 


| quictly to priſon, King Henry died! - 
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14, in the 461k year of his age, and 14th | ing a diſlike of ſuch proceedings, Sir John 
20, 14 8 n. His aMons had very little wor- Oldcaſtle, baron of Cobham, who was looked 
oo ent in them; ove thing, at leaſt, upon as the chief protector of the Lollards 
. 2 an indelible ſtain on his memory, was the firſt of the nobility who ſuffered on 
has * being the firſt burner of heretics. | account of religion, Henry, as ſoon as he 
* 2 in his reign, a dreadful plague in] mounted the throne, began to think of reco- 
har 2 which ſwept away above 30,000 per- vering what the Engliſh had loſt in Frances 
org Heory had by Mary de Bohun, his firſt | and there being great diſſentions in that king- 
1 daughter of Humphrey, earl of Hereford, dom, Henry laid hold of that opportunity, 
7 - fond viz. Henry, who ſucceeded him; | and ſent ambaſſadors to demand Normandy, 
Thoda "duke of Clarence; John, duke of | &c, and all that had been yielded to Edward 
Bedford; and Humphrey, duke of Glouceſter : III. by the treaty of Bretagne, The negoti- 
and two daughters; Blanch, married to the | ations went on without any hopes of an ac- 
eleddor Palatine; and Philippaz to the king of | commodation ; and when Henry was juſt go- 
Denmark, Henry IV. was of the middle fta- | ing to embark, a plot was diſcovered againſt 
ture, well proportioned, and perfect in all the bis perſon, for which the carl of Cambridge, 
exerciſes of arms and chivalry : his counte- the lord treaſurer Scroop, and Thomas Grey, 
nance was ſevere rather than ſerene; and his|a privy counſellor, were executed, It is 
4/ſpoftion ſour, ſullen, and reſerved : he poſ- thought they were bribed by French gold to 
{«{l:d a great ſhar2 of courage, fortitude, and | carry on this conſpiracy. This affair being 
ene ration; was OT ITY though | over, he embarked with his troops in Aug, 
he brigled his temper with caution ; ſuperſti- | 1415, landed the 2 1ſt at Havre de Grace, in 
tous, though without the leaſt tinQure of vir- Normandy, and then beſieged and took Har. 
we ** true religion; and meanly parimoni- fleur ; and, reſolving to march to Calais, he 
ous, though juſtly cenſured for want of aco- | crolſed tne Somme, October 9, where the 
nomy, and i1l-judged profuſion, He was tame French army under the conſtable d' Albert, 
from caution, humble from fear, cruel from | four times as numerous as the Engliſh, 
policy, and rapacious from indigence, He| were waiting to give him battle, in full con- 
roſe to the throne by perfidy and treaſon ; |fidence of victory. David Gam, a Welch 
eſtabliſhed his authority in the blood of his | captain, being ſent to view their ſituation, 
ſubjects; and died a penitent for his ſins, be-|on his return, ſaid, “there were enough to 
caulc he could no longer enjoy the fruits of kill, enough to take priſoners, and enough 
his tranſgreſſion, During this reign, William to run away.” The king was not a little 
of Wickham, biſhop of Wincheſter, Sir Ro-| pleated with his Welchman's report. Henry, 
bert Knolles, and Richard Whittington, mayor after exhorting his men to put their truſt in 
of London, diltivguith:zd themſelves for their | God, the giver of victory, attacked the French. 
works of charity and public foundation. | The battle began at 10 in the morning, and 
Geoffrey Chaucer and John Gower rendered | laſted till 5 in the afternoon, Oct, 25, 1415, 
tbemſelves tamous for their poetry, and are| when, by the ſurpriſing courage and conduct 
looked upon as the firſt reformers of the Eng-| of the king, aud the E. of his troops, 
liſh language. the whole numerous French army, ſaid to 
HE'NRY V. ſurnamed Henry of Mon- conſiſt of more than 1co,coo men, was en- 
mouth, aſcended the throne upon the death | tirely defeated. The conſtable d' Albert, the 
of his father, Henry IV, and was proclaimed | duke of Alengon, with ſeveral other princes 
March 20, 1413, and crowned April 9 fol- and great men, and 10,000 private men, were 
loving; atter which, the firſt thing he did] ſlain. Among the priſoners, who were very 


was to ſend for his old companions, whom he | numerous, were the dukes of Orleans and 
„ exhorted in a very pathetic manner to for- Rourbon, and many perſons of diſtinction. 
: ſake their evil courſes; and, making them | The Engliſh loſt wh the duke of York, and 
e 


handfome preſents, charged them at the fame the earl of Suffolk, a few knights, and 400 
ume, on pain of his diſpleaſure, never to | private men, The king immediately re- 
come to court. He then choſe a council of | turned thanks to God for the victory. This 
the greateſt and ableſt of his ſubjects, turned | was called the battle of Agincourt, from a 
out tuch jndges 2s had abuſed their authority, | caitle of that name near the field of battle. 
continues the deſerving, particularly the The civil wars raged more than ever in 


ve — Jnitice Gaſcoigne, who had committed | France: Henry went over in Joly, 1417, and 
b1 25 ot hi- ioſult in court, when prince of | made great proprefſs ; and, in the beginning of 
e- ue, and filed up the places of thoſe he | the year 1419, Ronen ſurrendered. And now 
d, n Mktg with perſons of the like honour all Normandy was again fallen under the do- 
0 Rot He did alto the ſame with re- | minion of the Engl m. except a ſew caſtles, 


„interior magiſtrates, The greateſt 215 years after it had been taken from them 


n went bis ber was, his peifſecuting the | in the reign of king John, Heary alſo ſar- 
1 1 vat Gag Lollards. But that was more | priſed and took Pontoiſe, which opened him 
4 10 0 tne ſuperſtition of the times, than | a way to the very gates of Paris. At laſt a 


oa aatutel temper; he often expreſ?- |treaty was concluded at Troye, on May 21 
| | 1420 
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,2420,. whereby it was agreed, that Henry 
Nould marry the princeſs Catherine, that he 


ſhould*he regent of the kingdom during king 
Charles's life (who, being frequently afflicted 
with fits of lunacy, was uncapable of govern- 
ing), and that, after his death, the crown of 
France ſhould deſcend to the king of England 
and his heirs for ever, Henry hereupon eſ- 
pouſed the princeſs Catherine, and the mar- 
Tag was ſolemnized on the zoth of May. 
In Feb. 1421, Henry arrived in England with 
his queen, who. was crowned a few days after. 
The parliament, which met in May, granted 
the king a ſubſidy for carrying on the war 
againft the dauphin ; but at the ſame time, 
in a petition they preſented, told him, that 
the conqueſt of France proved the ruin of 
England. In June the king returned to 
France, and forced the dauphin to raiſe the 
fiege of Chartres, took Dreux, and in Octo- 
ber laid ſiege to Meux, which was not wholly 
ſubjected till May following; about which 
time, queen Catherine arrived from England, 
and the 2 courts kept the Whitſnn- holidays 
together at Paris, in a magnificent manner, 
Afterward, Henry marching againſt the dav- 
Nie, fell ſick by the way, and died at 
incennes, Aug. 31, 1422, in the 31ſt year 
of his age, and 1oth of his reign. He had 
by his queen Catherine only one ſon, Henry. 
born December 6, 1421, at Windſor. Henry 
V. was tall and ſlender, with a long neck, an 
engaging aſpect, and limbs of the moſt ele. 
gant turn. He excelled all the youth of that 
age in agility, and the exerciſe of arms; was 
hardy, patient, laborious, and more capable 
of eaduring cold, hunger, and fatigue, than 
any individual in his army. His valour was 
ſuch as no danger could (tartle, and no difh- 
culty oppoſe; nor was his policy inferior to 
his courage. He managed the diſſcotions 
awong his enemies with ſuch addreſs as ſpoke 
him conſummate in the arts of the cabinet, 
He fomerited their jealouſies, and converted 
their mutual reſentment to his own advan- 
rage. Henry poſſeſſed a ſelf-taught genius, that 
blazed out at once without the aid of in- 
truſtion or experience; and a fund of natu- 
ral ſagacity, that made ample amends for theſe 
defects. He was chaſte, temperate, modeſt, 
and devout, ſcrupulouſly juſt in his admini- 
tration, and ſeverely exact in the diſcipline 
of his army, upon which he knew his glory 
and ſucceſs in a great meaſure depended. In 
= word, it muſt be owned, he was without an 
equal in the art of war, policy, and govern- 
ment. 1 1 
HE/NRY VI. was ſcarce 9 months old, 
when he ſucceeded his father, Henry V. 
Dec. 6. 1421. He was immediately pro- 
claimed, not only king of England, but heir 
of France, purſuant to the treaty of Troye; 
and, upon the death of Charles V. who died 
in leſs than two months after, the duke of Bed- 
ford, uncle to the infant king, ordered him 


. 
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to be proclaimed king of France,  þ,; 
according to the ſame treaty ; and took un. 
himſelf the regency of that kingdom, 
late king his brother had deſired, wha le 
his end. On the other hand, the day wy 
as ſoon as he heard of his father's Fn, 
cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king of nge 
and was crowned in November at Pocken 
On Nov. 9, the parliament met (whea th 
queen ſat among the lords, with the 
infant in her lap) to ſettle the govern 
during the king's minority; and John lik 
of Bedford, was a pointed protector of the 
kingdom ; and Thomas Beavfort, duke of 
Exeter, and Henry, biſhop of Winchetter bis 
governors, I ſhall paſs over the tranſeGion 
of the regency, during the minority of the 
king, and ſhall only mention what he was 
immediately concerned in. The duk of 
Bedford thinking it might be of ſervice 0 
have Henry crowned in F rance, having been 
firſt crowned in England, on Nov, 6 
he went over to Paris, and was erownedthere 
at the end of the following year, and returned 
to England in Jan, 2600, Dilke then 10ers 
old. In 1437, dicd Catherine of F rance, king 
Henry's mother, and widow of Heury V. 
After the death of that prince, ſhe marie 
Owen Tudor, a Welch gentleman : from this 
marriage ſprung- Henry Earl of Richmond, 
king of England, under the name of Hen 
VII. In 1444, a truce was concluded at 
Towers between England and France, which 
was prolonged to 1449. Soon after the com- 
mencement of the truce, king Henry married 
Margaret of Anjou, who arrived in England 
1445; and ſhe and her favourites managed the 
king juſt as they pleaſed, which cauſed great 
uneaſineſs among the people: which Charles 
took the advantage of; for, upon the duke 
of Somerſet, then regeat, refuſing to give the 
ſatisfaction he demanded, for -Tongres being 
ſurpriſed by Surienne, governor of the Lover 
3 for the Engliſh, 1448, whillt the 
truce ſubſiſted, he fell upon Normandy vith 4 
armies at once, and reduced it before the end 
of Aug. 1450, Guienne followed the fz'c of 
Normandy, after having been in poſſeſſon 
of the Engliſh 300 4 and nothing te- 
mained to the Engliſh in 1453, of all ber 
vaſt acquiſitions in France, but only Calais 
and Guiennes, England was now in a dl. 
tracted condition: there were two parties in 
the court, one the duke of Glouceſter's, the 
other the cardinal of Wincheſter's; with ion 
were joined Kemp, archbiſhop of York, and 
William de la Pole, earl, and aftervards 
marquis and duke of Suffolk. The duke of 
Glouceſter was exceedingly beloved by the 
people; but the cardinal got the better 0 
him in the council, and in the kings wo” 
dence, in which the duke of Glouceſter 0 
ground every day, They fiſt removed = 
from the council-board; and then a parliamen 


being ſummoned a: St. Edmund(bury, * 
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| and 

Wet in = 1 * _— he de- 
2 „ ill the king and ſeize the crown, 
UL p nobody believed a word of the matter, 

bers t morning he was found dead in his 
he ſnex le making no doubt but he was 
* avs The cardinal died about a month 
22 left the world and his immenſe 
| : — with as much reluQtance as ever any one 
e 4 * now the queen and Suffolk governed 
* the king's name, and none but their 
' res were employed in the adminiſtra. 
_ The univerſal hatred of the people 
en them made the duke of York begin 
* think of aſſerting his claim to the crown, 
C o, the commons ſo purſued the duke 
5 Soffolk, that the queen, in order to ſave 
him, found herſelf under a neceſſity to have 
him baniſhed ; but in his paſſage to France, 
being met by an Engliſh man of war, the 
captain, without any ceremony, ordered his 
head to be cut off, He was ſncceeded in the 
ucen's confidence by Edmund Beaufort, du ke 

1 Somerſet, almoſt as odious to the people as 
Suffolk had been. The duke of York at 

firſt procceded with great caution ; and, as an 
ellay how the people ſtood affected, he inſti- 
gated one Jack Cade, under the name of John 
Mortimer, to raiſe a rebellion in Kent, where 
he drew together great numbers under pre 
tence of reforming the government; and be 
came ſo ſtrong, that he cut in pieces a de- 
tachment of the king's army, and entered 
London in triumph, the city opening her gates 
to him; but, being deſerted by his followers, 
he was taken and fan. At length the duke 
of York having concerted meaſures with his 
friends, eſpecially Richard Nevil, earl of 
Saliſbury, and the earl of Warwick, the war 
broke out between the two houſes of Lan- 
eaſter and York, the former having for their 
device the red roſe, and the latter the white 
roſe ; and whole torrents of Engliſh blood 
were ſpilt in this conteſt. The firſt battle 
Was fought near St, Albans, May 31, 14555 
when the royal army was totally routed, with 
the loſs of 5000 men. The duke of Somer- 
ſet 2nd ſeveral other nobles and great men 
were ſlain, and the king himſelf taken pri- 
ſoner. Vork affected to treat him with 
preat reſpect, and was appointed protector 
of the realm. He left the king and queen 
at full liberty ; the conſequence of which 
Wa, he was diſmiſſed from his protector- 
ſhip, and he and his friends retired from 
dend, Alter this, there was a reconciliation 
uten the two parties ; but, as it was nor 
cer? the quarrel ſoon broke out again. In 
1459, the earl of Saliſbury defeated the king's 
oops commanded by the lord Audley, and: 
killed 2400, together with Audley himſelf 
nd his principal officers, at Blore-heath, in 
ene aa July 9. 1460, the ear]. of 
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Wales retired into 
parliament was call 


alſerting his claim ; 


it ſhould devolve on 


York was abſolute m 


the duke of York m 


—_—_— 


the duke's 24 ſon, 


Alban's, and freed 


army, and being join 


the earl of Warwick, 
title of Edward IV. 


chaſte, pious, compa 
and ſo inoffenſive, th 


Eton, near Windſor, 
Cambridge, for there 
who had begun their 
HE'NRY VII, ear 


arch, eldeſt ſon of the dyke of York, gain- 
ed a com plete vickory at Northam Pon, killing 


of John of Gaunt, 


ro, ooo royaliſts, The king was again taken 
priſoner, and the queen with the prince of 


Scotland. And now 2 
e, which the duke of 


York expected would offer him the crown, 
Being diſappointed, he ſent them a memorial 


but all that the parlia- 


ment did, was to reſolve, that Henry ſhould” 
enjoy the crown during his life, after which, 


the duke of York and 


his heirs. In the mean time the duke of 


aſter of the government, 


and of the king's perſon. The queen had 
drawn together an army of 18,000 men; 


arched againſt her, with 


only 5000, expecting to be joined by his 
ſon the tarl of March; but before he could 
come vp, the duke was attacked by the queen's 
forces, near Wakefield, in Yorkſhire, D 

37, 1460, his army put to flight, he himſelf 
ſlzin, and his head fixed upon the walls of 
York, where the earl of Satiſbury's ſoon ac- 
com panied it, he having been taken and he- 
headed at Pontefract. The earl of Rutland, 


about 12 years old, was 


taken in the flight, and cruelly flain by lord 
Clifford, Notwithſtanding this diſconrages 
ment, the earl of March marched with 

army, and defeated Jaſper Tudor, earl of pet. 
| broke, at Mortimer*s croſs in Herefordſhire ; 
and though the queen got the better. of the 
earl of Warwick, at Bernard's. heath, near St. 


the king her huſband, 


yet the earl of March coming up with a great 


ed by the remains of the 


carl of Warwick's, ſhe retired into the North ; 
and the earl entered London, as it were, 
in triumph, and was, by the management of 


proclaimed king, by the 
For the concluſion ſee 


the life of king Edward IV. Henry VI. with- 
out any princely virtue or qualification, was 
totally free from cruelty and revenge: on the 
contrary, he could not, without reluctance, 
conſent to the puniſhment of thoſe male. 
lactors who were ſacrificed to the public ſafe- 
ty; and frequently ſuſtained perſonal indig- 
nities of the groſſeſt nature, without diſeo- 
vering the leaft mark of reſentment, He was 


ſſionate, and charitable, 
at the biſhop, who was 


his confeſſor for ten years, declared, that in 
all that time he had never committed any ſin 
that required penance or rebuke. In a word, 
he would have adorned a cloiſter, though he 
diſgraced a crown; and was rather reſpetable 
for thoſe vices he wanted, than for — 

tues he poſſeſſed. He founded the college ot 


e vir- 


and King's college, in 
ception of thoſe ſcholars 
ſtudies at Eton, 

| of Richmond, was the 


fon of Edmond Tudor, earl of Richmond, 
| and of Margaret, deſcended from a baſtard ſon 


duke of Lancaſter, by 
Catherine 
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Catherine Rowet or Swinford, miſtreſs, after - 
wards wife, to that prince, Immediately after 
the victory at Boſworth, the earl cauſed Te 
Deum to be ſung, and his whole army to fall 
en their knees, to return God thanks, after 
bh they ſaluted him with unanimous and 
repeated (houts of Long live king Henry!“ 
from which time he took on himſelf the ſtyle 
and authority of king. An extraordinary kind 
of diſtemper raged about this time in England, 
rticularly in London, called the ſweating 
nels, becauſe it threw perſons into a pro- 
fuſe ſweat, and carried them off in 24 hours ; 
but thoſe who got over that time uſually re- 
covered. It continued from the middle of 
Sept. to the 8th of October, and ſwept away 
great numbers of people, Two mayors and 6 
aldermen of London died of it within 8 days, 
On Oct. zo, 1485, Henry was crowned, At 
the ſame time he appointed a band of 50 men 
to attend him, called yeomen of the guard, 
The parliament met on Nov. 7, and paſſed 
an act that the inheritance of the crown 
mould reſt, remain, and abide in the king, 
and the heirs of his body ; and then reverſed 
the attainders of thoſe who had taken part 
with the king, whilſt only earl of Richmond. 
Then an sct of attainder was paſſed apainſt 
the late king, by the name of the duke 
of Glouceſter, and his adherents. The eltates 
forfeited to the king by this act brought him 
in prodigious ſums. Afterwards he publiſhed 
a general pardon to all who ſhould come in, 
and take the oaths to him, by ſuch a time; 
and then rewarded fome who had accom panied 
him io his exile. On Janvary 18, 1486, he 
magried the princeſs Elizabcth, eldeſt daughter 
of Edward IV. to the great joy of the people. 
On Sept 20, the queen was delivered of a 

rince, who was named Arthur, Henry be- 


haved with great coldneſs to his queen, and 


on all cecaſions ſnhewed his great averſion to 
the whole York party, looking upon that 
houſe to be his rivals; which partiality bred 
a great deal of ill blood, and was the ſource of 
molt of the troubles which afflicted hi: 
reien. A rumour being raiſed, that the duke 
of York, one of Edward's ſons, was yet alive, 
having by ſome means or other eſcaped his 
vocle's cruel deſign, the people readily gave 
into it. And this gave occaſion to Richard 
Simon, a prieſt at Oxford, to ſet up one 
Lambert Simwel, a baker's ſon, and ſtudent 
under him, and impoſe him upon the world 
for the ſaid duke. However, a report being 
ſoon ſpread, that the earl of Warwick had 
eſcaped out of the tower, which, though falſe, 
cavſed great joy among the people; Simon 
now judged it belt to inſtruct his pupil to per- 
ſonate that earl, and Ireland was judged the 
moſt proper place to open the farſt ſcene in, 
where he was received with great joy, and 
proclaimed at Dublin, king of England and 
lord of Iceland, by the name of Edward VI. 
King Henry now confined the queen his 
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mother-in-law, widow of | 
Bermondſcy monaſtery in Ne gh 4 
ſeized all her eſtate; and there (he 5 A. ue 
as long as ſhe lived. Another ſtep 5 1 kit 
took, was to ſhew the true ear} of wo ki 
to the people. The duthef; dowager 170 _ 
gundy ſent over into Ireland, in Ma P the 
2000 German veterans, preſently 2 wel we: 
the ſham king was crowned With ore i clu 
lemnity. Then the new king, and E Jar 
man and Iriſh forces, came over into Enel 5 but 
King Henty fell upon them June * and 
Newark upon Trent, and totally rowted they Jan 
Simwel was taken priſoner, with the by Ch 
his maſter, Henry gave Simwel bs li — 
employed him firſt about his kitchen and Th 
then made him one of his falconers, jr which fav 
polt he remained till his death. And Y Ire 
Henry filled his coffers by confiſcating te his 
eſtates of divers perſons, under nn of 
their favouring the late conſpiracy, Þ ſel: 
thought it neceſſary at laſt to have — rin! 
crowned, which was performed on Nov. 2 pol 
almoſt two years after the marriage The the 
duke of Bretagne ſent to Henry for ſuccour, ear 
and he obtained a very large Ne, on that hat 
account at ſeveral times, but never heartil vi 
aſſiſted him ; ſo that Bretagne was united 1, thi 
the crown of France, Dec. 1491, In June, No 
1492, prince Henry was born. About this _ 
time, the ducheſs of Burgundy began to play Jo, 
off the ſecond Simwel. This was Peter Pa 
Peterkin, or Perkin Warbeck, fon of 1 cor 1 
verted Jew, of Tournay, who had lived a con- * 
ſiderable time in London, who perſonated the 5 


duke of York, He was ſent to Portugal, 
afterwards to Ireland; and the king of France, 
being told the duke of York was in Ireland, 
ſent for him, lodged him in his palzce, and 
appointed him a guard: but when Charles 
was upon making peace with England, he 
ſent Perkin away. Several great men in Eng- 
land favoured the plot, which being diſcover- 
ed, ſome of them ſuffered death, King 
Henry ſent fir Edward Poynings to Ireland 
as his deputy, 1494; who holding 2 perl, 
ment, an act was paſſed, called Poynings 
law, whereby all the ſtatutes of England, re 
lating to the public, were. to be of force in 
Ireland, In 1495 Perkin embarked for Eng: 
land, and landing ſome of his men on the 
coaſt of Kent, to ſee how the people ſtood 
affected, the Kentiſh men preſently took up 
arms, and cut to pieces tho e who were land- 
ed, except about 150, who, being taken pre 
oners, were all hanged by order of the king. | 
Upon this, Perkin failed back to f hoden. 
Ln March, 14962 the king granted 7 fegt 
John Cabot, a Yenetian, and three of his an, 
to go on the diſcovery of new and in 4 mene 


he king's 
aſper Tudor, duke of Bedford, ti | plex 
— died this year. The King . com. 
ſubſidy granted, 1497, 19 revenge the iu pojn 


Abo had twice in- 


of the kung of Scotland, re with Pub 


| yaded En gland the year beſo 
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4 with fo much vigour, that it cauſ- 

inſurrection in Cornwall: the male- 
_ arched to Blackheath, where any 
ked and totally defeated them, 


| 


L. 2 their 


eneral, 
the * 

rdo 
does between the two monarchs. 
mes woul ; 
but honourably di 


their own © 
1 the concluſion ot the treaty. 


ing of France, died in April 
_ bling nt by Lewis XII. 
= was an inſurreion in Cornwall, in 
fivour of Perkin Warbeck, who came from 
Ireland, to head the malecontents there; but 
his army of about 6000 men, upon the news 
of the king's advancing, ſubmitted them- 
ſelves, who pardoned them all, except a few 
ringleaders. Perkin, after having been ex- 
poſed in an ignominious manner, was ſent to 
the Tower; where he, together with the 
er of Warwick, plotting his eſcape, was 
hanged ; and the earl, but 24 years old, and 
who had 
ts reign, was beheaded on Tower-hill, 
Nov, 1499. In 1500, the plague raged in 
England, particularly in London, where 
30, 000 died of it. ' 
Spain was married to Arthur prince of Wales. 
The prince died about 5 months after his mar- 
rage, April 2, 1502, in the 17th year of his 
age; aod ſome time after, the King created 
Henry his ſecond ſon prince of Wales, who, 
upon his father's death, fucceeded to the 
crown, In 1503, Elizabeth, Henry's queen, 
died, At this time the king grievouſly op- 
preſſed his ſubjects, by means of two infa- 
mous miniſters, Empſom and Dudley, two 


projeting the marriage of Catherine, his ſon 
Arthur's widow, with his other ſon Henry, 
rather than part with that princeſs's dowry, 
which was 200,000 crowns of gold; and a 
diſpenſation was obtained from the pope: ſo 
Henry married his brother's widow, though 
the marriage was not conſummated till after 
the king came to the crown, The king's 
eldeſt daughter Margaret was about the ſame 
ume married to James IV. king of Scotland: 
from her deſcended our king James I. King 
Henry, finding he drew near his end, granted a 
general pardon, and ordered by his will, that 
his ſucceſſor ſhould make good what his mi- 
niſſers had unjuſtly extorted from the people. 
He died at Richmond, April 22, 1509, in the 
did year of his age, and 24th of his reign. 
Henry was tall, ſtraight, and well. ſhaped, tho 
encer; of a grave aſpeR and ſaturnine com- 
plexion; auſtere in addreſs, and reſerved' in 
converſation, except when he had a favourite 
pint to carry; and then he could fawn, 


been priſoner from the beginning of 


In 1501, Catherine of 


lawyers. The avarice of Henry put him on 


latter, and practiſe all che arts of inſinuation. | 
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He inherited a natural fund of ſagacity, which 
was improved by ſtudy and experience; nor 
was he deficient in perſonal brayery, or politi- 
cal courage, He was cool, cloſe, cunning, 
dark, diſtruſtful, and defigning; and of all 
the princes Who had ſat upon the Engliſh 
throne, the moſt ſordid, ſelfiſh, and ignoble. 
He poſſeſſed in a peculiar manner the art of 
turning all his domeſtic troubles, and all his 
foreign diſputes, to his own advantage: hence 
he acquired the appellation of the Engliſh 
Solomon; and all the powers of the contis 
nent courted his alliance on account of his 
wealth, wiſdom, and uninterrupted proſpe- 
rity, The nobility he excluded entirely from 
the adminiſtration of public affairs, and em- 
ployed clergymen and lawyers, who, as they 
had no intereſt in the nation, and depended 
intirely upon his favour, were more obſequi- 
ous to his will, and ready to concur in all his 
arbitrary meaſures. At the ſame time it muſt 
be owned he was a wiſe legiſlator, chaſte, 
temperate, aſſiduous in the exerciſe of religi- 
|ous duties, decent in his deportment, and 
exact in the adminiſtration of juſtice, When 
bis own private intereſt was not concerned; 
though he frequently uſed religion and juſtice 
|as cloaks for perfidy and oppreſkon. His 
ſoul was continually actuated by two ruling 
paſſions equally baſe and unkingly; namely, 
the fear of loſing his crown, and the Jdefire of 
amailing riches; and theſe motives influ- 
enced his whole conduct, Nevertheleſs, his 
apprehenfion and avarice redounded on the 
whole to the advantage of the nation. The 
firſt induced him to depreſs the nobility, and 
3boliſh the feudal tenures, which rendered 
them equally formidable to the prince and 
the people; and his avarice prompted him to 
encourage induftry and trade, becauſe it im- 
proved his cuſtoms, and enriched his ſubjects, 
whom he could afterwards pillage” at dif- 

cretion. | | | 
HE'NRY VIII. fucceeded his father Henry 
VII. at the age of 19 years, on April 22, 
1509, and in his perſon united the two houſes 
of Lancaſter and York, At the beginning of 
his reign, he made an example of thoſe two 
hated miniſters, Empſom and Dudley; but as 
it was difficult to condemn them without 
ſtraining a point, with ſo much nicety had 
they ated their villainy, though they had 
been condemned and ſentenced to die, for 
conſpiring againſt the king and ſtate, an act 
of attainder paſſed at the meeting of the par- 
liament againſt them, and they were be- 
headed on Tower-hill, The king's marriage 
with Catherine of Arragon, reli& of his bro- 
ther Arthur, was ſolemnized the beginning 
of June, as was the coronation of both king 
and queen on the 24th of the fame month. 
About this time, Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
introduced to court Thomas Wolſey, a cler- 
gyman, as a fit perſan ro ſerve the king, 
Though Henry had juſt concluded a new 
treaty 
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treaty of alliance with Lewis XII. yet he was 
drawn into a war, under pretence of the re- 
covery of Guienne, by pope Julius II. and 
Ferdinand the Catholic, king of Arragon, 


the queen's father; though his mind was 
chiefly bent on his pleaſures, in which he 
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queen of England. In 18177, 7 Br "Ry 

liekneſs raged again in Eoglead he Creaſy S 

lently than at the beginning of t Pro 

reign. At this time Luther bepan to 9 ral 
: 


he was the Jaſt high conſtable of 


againſt indulgences. In 1521, E 
ford, duke of Buckingham 


dwerg Staf. 
» Was deheadeqs 


was ſo extravagant, that he ſquandered away - S 
3,800,000]. which his father had with ſo] The ſame year Henry wrote a book Ngland, In} 
much anxicty hoarded up. This war was op- Luther, Of the feven Sacraments, Et 17. E . 
poſed by fome of the council, and one of| preſented to pope Leo X. in full Saks way 

them expreſſed himſelf to this purpoſe :| who, for this ſervice done the cburch, P. thel 


4 Let us leave off our attempts againſt the 
terra firma: the natural ſituation of iſlands 


men at arms, 1500 light horſe, and 4000 
foot; tho? they never effected any thing further 
than giving Ferdinand an opportunity of con- 
quering Navarre, and keeping the French 
out of Italy, Henry, though he ſaw how he 
had been impoſed on, yet he ſuRered himſelf 
to be drawn into a ſecond league againſt 
France, by the pope, the emperor Maximi- 
lian, and king Ferdinand, who all had their 
ſeparate views, and made uſe of Henry to bring 
them about. Haviog ſent the beſt part of his 
troops over to Calais before him, he arrived 


there on June :c, 1513, and returned to, ring a premunire, The king's marriage with 
England in October. having made a fucceſs- Anne Boleyn was made public: and Dr, 
was abroad, Cranmer, having been made archbiſhop of 


ful campaign. While Henry 
James IV. of Scotland broke through all bis 
alliances with him, and invaded Noithum- 


berland with an army of 60,000 men, taking|of both provinces having been firlt obtain- 
Norham caſtle, and ſeveral other places. Thejed, pronounced the ſentence of divorce be- 


earl of Surry, with 26,cco men, engaged the 
Scots army at Flodden, September 9, and, 
after a moſt bloody and obſtinate battle, in 
which ſeveral thouſands were kilted on both 
ſides, obtained a complete victory. The 
Scotch king was never ſeen again after the 


battle, ſo that doubtleſs he fell in it. lawful, requiring him to take her again, and 
{lain were alſo one Scotch arch- |denouncing cenſures, in caſe of a refuſal; in 


Among the 


biſhop, two bilbops, four abbots, and 17 ba- return 
rons; whereas the Engliſh loſt not one per- the beginning of the year 1534, 
ſon of note. In 1514, Thomas Wolley, paſſed for aboliſhing the pope 5 p 
then prime minitter, was made archbiſhop of land, with Peter-pence, 
York, and, ſome time after, Leo X. ſent gstions, expedition of bulls, 
him a cardinal's hat. In Auguſt, 1514, a coming from the court of Rome 
treaty of peace was concluded between Lewis act declared the king's marriage 


XII. and king Henry, one article of which 
was, the marriage of Lewis with the princeſs 
Mary, which accordingly was ſolemnized at 
Abbeville in October. Lewis dying ia leſs 
than three months aftcr the marriage, about 
two months after the queen-dowager took 
for her ſecond huſband Charles Brandon, 
duke of Suffolk. On February 11, 1516, 
queen Catherine was delivered of a prin- 
eels, named Mary, who was afterwards 


ſtowed on Henry and his ſucce 
title of Defender of the Faith, This tit 
ſeems not to ſort with conteſts of that kind: ing afterwards confirmed by parliament. 
England is alone a juſt empire; or, when we kings of England have borne it ever f 
enlarge ourſelves, let it be that way we can, The ſame year was remarkable for the | 
and te which, it ſcems, the eternal Provi-'tion of muſkets, Henry having entered 

dence has deſtined vs; and that is, by ſea.” an alliance with France, Wolley (i ny 
By the treaty concluded 1511, Henry was to troubling himſelf with the parliament N 
ſend over 6000 men; and Ferdinand, for the out orders in the king's name, or { 
ſame purpoſe, obliged bimſclf to furniſh 50O a lixth part upon the goods and eſtates of the 
lait 


| 


1 


| 
| 


i 


| 


fors the 
be. 
the 
nce, 
inden. 


iſſued 
evyin 
„and a fourth upon thoſe of t 
This threw the whole nation into 1 
and had like to have raiſed a rebellion: » C 
which the king diſavowed the orders, 100 f 
the whole blame to fall on the cardinal, J 
1530, cardinal Wolſey was arreſted by the 
car] of Northumberland, for high treaſon 
and died as hey were conducting him to Lon- 
don. Toward the end of the year 1542, the 
king Privately married Anne Boleyn; and the 
next year, 1533, an act was paſſed, forhid. 
ding all appeals to Rome, on pain of incur- 


Canterbury, upon the death of archbiſhop 
Warham, the judgment of the convocation 


tween king Heory and Catherine of Arr 
gon, on May 23d, and confirmed his ſecond 
marriage; which done, the new queen wal 
crowned on June 1. Catherine died in 1536. 
The pope publiſhed a ſentence, declaring 
Henry's marriage with Catherine good and 


to which, when the parliament met, 
an act wi 


ower in Eng- 
procurations, delte 
and diſpenſations 
The ſame 
with Cathe- 
his marriage wit 
he ſucceſſion of 
Ie the next ſeſ⸗ 
ed the king" 


* 


rine null and void, and 
Anne Boleyn valid, ſerling 4 
the crown upon their iſſue. 
ſon, the parliament copfirw 11 
title ef ſupreme Head of the Church, * 
paſſed ſeveral other acts againſt the phe 
And ſhortly after a 1 —＋ was * 
out againſt giving the biſhop of * al 
name of pope, and for eraling n out 


f! 
books, that, if poſſible, no remembrance 0 
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Pope Clement VII. died 
and was ſucceeded by 

the king ordered a gene- 
Paul Uk (tho religious houſes, and 
3 ell was appointed viſitor- general; and 
1 ſcenes of debauchery, lewdneſs, and 
e. 3 diſcovered, as well as the frauds 
27 lie of in reſpect to relics and images, 
iaoſe on the deluded people, which ended 
Sew . h the pretended re- 
heſe images, together with tne P Ko 
. « of ſaints, were publicly burnt by ihe 
ie „s order; and, among the reſt, the bones 
o7 Becket, whoſe coſtly ſhrine was 
nel for the king's uſe» The number of 
monaſteries ſuppreſſed from firſt to laſt were 
643 together with go colleges, 2374 chan- 
ties z chapels, and 110 hoſpitals. Their 
arly value, as given in before the ſuppreſ- 


remain. 


t may eu 
=. this rußture, 


( hen the rents were low, becauſe the 
4 = . the leaſes were high, was 
e 12615. but their real value was ſuppoſed 
þ 1 above a million, Beſides this, the 


forniture, and other effects, were of a 
2 value, which all fell into the 
king's hands. King Henry allowed ſmall 
enlions to ſeveral of the abbots, monks, and 
nuns, ſold the abbey-lands to his ſubjects at 
eaſy rates, and applied part of the revenue of 
eſe houſes towards founding the new bi- 
aricsof Cheſter, Glouceſter, Peterborough, 
Oxford, Briſtol, and Weſtminſter, which laſt 
ceaſed to be a biſhopric after its firſt biſhop, 
The order of the knights of St. John of Je- 
raſalem was ſoon after entirely ſuppreſſed. 
The king had been married to Anne . 
but about three years, when he began to be 
jea/ons of her, which ended in her ruin. At 
the ſame time he was in love with Jane Sey- 
mour, which doubtleſs made him more will- 
jog to entertain diſadvantageous thoughts of 
he queen; and the popiſh party might poſ- 
jbly take advantage of the diſpoſition the 
ting was in, to complete her deftruction, 
However, ſhe was accuſed of a criminal fami- 
Jarl'y with her own brother the earl of 
Rochford, and four of her domeſtics, wbo 
ere all executed, and, after all, the queen 
an beheaded on the Green within the 


7 ower, on May 19, 1536. The very next 
eng- Lay, the king? Hamed Jane Seymour, who 
1. bore him prince Edward, his ſucceſſor ; but 


dis birth coſt the queen his mother her life. 
Queen Anne's marriage was nulled, on pre- 


* ence of a pre- contract with the lord Percy; 
a0 her daughter Elizabeth, as well as Mary. 
* e daughter of Catherine, were illegitimated 
1 * ot parliament, In 1539, by the coun- 
— els of Gardiner and others of the popiſh 

* py, an act paſſed in parliament, which 


ade it burning or hanging for any one to 
ny tranſubſtantiation, to maintain the ne- 
ty of communion of both kinds, that it 
Ap for prieſts to marry, that vows 
ality may be broken; that private miatles 


* ne 
22 


AM 
* 


Great quantities of 


| 


| 
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are unprofitable, or that avricular confeſſion” 
is not neceſſary to ſalvation, This act was 
deſervedly called the bloody act. In January, 
1540, the king married Anne, fiſter to the 
duke of Cleves. He diſliked her at firſt fight, 
ſwearing they had brought him over a Flan- 
ders mare; her for political reaſons he mar- 
ried her. But his averſion to her continu- 
ing, he got himſelf divorced from her in 
about fix months after. Cromwell had the 
chief hand in this match, and the king ne= 
ver forgave him for it, though he afterwards 
created him earl of Eſſex. He did not enjoy 
this new title long; for the popiſh party, tak- 
ing advantage of the king's diſpleaſure towards 
him, ſound means to work his ruin. He was 
accuſed of high treaſon by the duke of Nor- 
folk, attainted in parliament before the di- 
vorce, and loſt his head on a ſcaffold, Jul 

28. On Avguſt 8, the king's marriage with 
Catherine Howard was declared void, She 
was accuſed of lewdneſs and adultery, upon 
much better evidence than Anne Boleyn, and 
was condemned by act of parliament, and be- 
headed on Tower-hill, February 12, 1542, 
The lady Rochford, one of her accomplices, 
who had accuſed her huſband, the lord Roch» 
ford, of a criminal commerce with his ſiſter 
Anne Boleyn, was beheaded with her. Der- 
ham, Mannock, and Culpepper, who con- 
feſlcd they had lain with the queen, were 
alſo executed, The ſame year, 1542, Ireland 
was erected into a kingdom; from which 
time our kings were ſtyled kings of Ireland, 
whereas before they had only the title of 
lords of Ireland. In July 1543, the king 
took to his ſxth wife the lady Catherine 
Parr, reli of Nevil Lord Latimer, She was 
1 great friend to the reformed. King Henry, 
having entered into a league with the empe- 
ror againſt France, paſſed o'er to Calais, and 
took Bologne, Sept. 14, 1544. This war 
continued, without much ſucceſs on either 
ſide, till 1546, when a treaty of peace was 
concluded June 7, King Henry died Jan. 
29, 1547, in the 5th year of his age, 
and 38th of his reign, and was buried at 
Windfor, He built St, James's palace in the 
28th year of his reign; and ſome time before 
ioſtitated the college of phyſicians. Henry 
VIII. before he became corpulent, was a 

prince of a goodly perſonage, and command. 
ing aſpect, rather imperious than dignified. 
He excelled in all the exerciſes of youth, 
and poſſeſſed a good underſtanding, which 
was not much improved by the nature of his 
education. Inſtead of learning that philo- 
ſophy which opens the mind, and extends the 
qualities of the heart, he was confined to the 


 (tudy of gloomy and ſcholaſtic diſquiſitions, 


which ſerved to cramp the ideas, and pervert 
the faculties of reaſon, qualifying him for the 
diſputant of a cloiſter, rather than the law- 
giver of a people. In the firſt years of his 
reign, his pride and yanity ſeemed to domi 

necr 
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neer over all his other paſſions; though from] claim peace, to marſhal all the ſolemn; 
the beginning he was impetuous, headſtrong, a coronation, chriſtening, marriage, v 
impatient of contradiction and advice. He|neral of princes, to emblazon and . 
was raſh, arrogant, prodigal, vain-glorious, coats of arms, &c. Heralds were . 
pedantic, and ſuperſtitious, He delighted inf held in much greater eſteem than at te, 
pomp and pageantry, the baubles of a weak and were created and chriſtened by the wa, 
mind His pafſions, ſoothed by adulation, who, pouring a gold cup of wine upon FN 
rejected all reſtraint; and as he was an utter head, gave them the herald-name ; but te 
ftrang=r to the finer feelings of the foul, heſis naw done by the earl-marſhal, The 
gratified them at the expence of juſtice and could not arrive at the dignity of Hal 
humanity, without remorſe or compunction. without having been ſeven years purſuivant 
He wreſted the ſupremacy from the biſhop of nor could they quit the office of Heral * 
Rome, partly on conſcientious motives, and|'o be made king at arms. The three chi 
partly for reaſons of Rate and convenience. Heralds are called Kings at Arms, the 
He ſuppreſſed the monatteries, in order to ſup- |cipal of which is Carter; the next is called 
ly his extravagance with their ſpoils; but | Clarencienx, and the third Norray ; theſe tw 
he would not have made thoſe acquiſitions }laft are called Provincia! Heraids. Befides 
ſo eaſily, had they not been productive of ad- theſe, there are ſix other inferior Herall, 
vantage to his nobility, and agreeable to the\|viz. York, Lancaſter, Somerſet, Chefs: 
nation in general. He was frequently at Richmond, and Windfor ; to which, on the 
war; but the greateſt conqueſt he obtained coming of King George J. to the crown, 4 
was over his own parliament and people. | new Herald was added, ſtyled Hanmer "A 
Religious diſputes had divided them into two|ra/d; and another ftyled Glouceſter King u 
factions. As he had it in his power to make Arm. The kings at arms, the Herald ui 
either ſcale pre ponderate, each courted his| the four purſuivants, are a college or corpo- 
favour with the moſt obſequious ſubmiſhon, | ration, erected by a charter granted by Ri. 
and in trimming the balance he kept them| chard III. by which they obtained ſeyera pri 
both in ſudjection. In accuſtoming them.| vileges, as to be free from ſubſidies, tolls 
ſelves to theſe abjet compliances, they de- and all other troubieſome offices. Figur 
generated into ſlaves ; and he from their pro- Ne a forerunner, omen, or token of ſane- 
ſtitution acquired the moſt deſpotic authority. | thing future. | 
He became rapacious, arbitrary, froward, fret“ To HE'RALD, v. 4. to introduce, Net 
ful, and ſo cruel, that he ſeemed to delight | in uſe, 
in the blood of his ſubjects. He never be-! HERALDRY, .. is the art of armoury 2nd 
tray ed the leaſt ſymptoms of any tenderneſs in blazoning, which comprehends the knowledge 
his diſpoſition; and, as we have already ob of what relates to ſolemn cavalcades and cert 
ſerved, his kindneſs to Cranmer was an in- monics at coronatiors, inſtalments, the creation 
conſiſtency in his character. He ſeemed to of peers, 'nuptials, funerals, &c. Alſo, whit- 
live in defiance of cenſure, whether eccleſiaſ | ever relates to the bearing of arms, aſſigning 
tical or ſecular; he died in apprehenſion of | thoſe that belong to all perſons, regulating 
futurity, and was buried at Windſor with | their right and precedencies in point of b 
idle proceſſions, and childiſh pageantry, which nour, and reſtraining thoſe who have not ajuk 
in thoſe days paſſed for real taſte and magni- |claim from bearing coats of arms that do nt 
ficence. . belong to them. See BrazoNninG, Anni, 
HEPA'TIC, or HEPA/TICAL, a. |\ epa-|SHIELD, BEARING, &c. 
| ticus, Lat.] belonging to or ſituated in the liver, | HERB, ſ. | berba, Lat.] in Dotany, a plat 
| HEPS, or HIPS, /. hawthorn- berries, whoſe ſtalks are ſoft, and have nothing uo 
HE'PTAGON, /. ira and e,, Gr. | a in them; as graſs or hemlock. In Cookery 
| figure with ſeven ſides or angles. C plant whoſe leaves are chiefly uſed; 45 lage, 
HE'PTARCHY, | heprarty] ſ. [ira and or mint. SYNON. A plant is any vegetable 
aN Gr. ] a government in which ſeven per- production ariſing from ſeed, but gt 
| ſons rule independent of each other. ned to ſuch as are not very lartze. | 
| HERA/CLID/A, or the Return of the| thoſe plants whoſe ſtalks are ſoft, and hate 
| Hraac tro into Peloponze/us, ſ. in Chro-| wooly ſubſtance. an. ol 
| nology, is a famous epocha, that conſtitutes] HERBA'CEOUS, 4. belonging —— 
| the beginning of prophane hiſtory; all the 2 properties of, herbs. Feeding 
time preceding that period being accounted | tables. & 
fabulous. This return happened in the year] HE'/RBAGE, / [berbages Fr. 9 
| lied to ſeveral forts ot he 
| of the world 2862, 100 years after they were | or general term app the the and rig 
| expelled, and 30 aſter the deſtruction of | graſs, or paſture, In Law, the t) 
Troy. ? of paſture, | jnine the nai 
| IE RAL D, 4 an officer who regiſters en n s 
| genealogies, adjuſts and paints coat armour |and cefcriptions 03 Plants znea in plant 
| and regulates funerals. 22 o*cer at arms, hE'RBALIST, J. a perſon (killed tn? 


a a ile in herds 
| wholſz buvnels it is to dzclate wars. do pro- E LE/RBARJST, /. ous dieb 


Prin- 


HER 


/opELET, ſ. a ſmall herb, 
— 4 in herbs. 


EKEWO MAN, r 
| f 


bebe BY, 4. partaking of the nature © 


herbs» 
HERC 
which requires MUC 


»rforms . 
eta cl LES, ( the fon of Jupiter by 


x. born at Thebes, in Bæotia. By the 
an of Juv be dar fl Fe. a 
two ſerpents being ſent do Ki - 
cradle, he overcame and killed them, by 
pulling them to pieces. After — 3 
formed many extraordinary things WY oy 
command of Euryſtheus, he accomplithe 
the twelve following works or exploits, com- 
monly and emphatically called his labours : 
1. He overcame the lion of Nemæa, whoſe 
ſen he wore continually afterwards, for 
which reaſon painters, ſculptors, &c, com- 
monly repreſent him ſo dreſſed. 2. He de. 
froved the hydra, or monſter with ſeven 
heads, 3. He conquered = or pr 0 
mr. 4. He caught a hind with golden 
— — dralen hoofs in the foreſt of Par- 
thenia, after a year's hunting. 5. He de- 
troyed the harpies. 6. He ſubdued the A- 
mazons, took their queen's girdle, and ob- 
liged her to marry his friend Theſeus. 7. He 
cleanſed Augea's ſtable. 8, He overcame 
the Cretan bull, Paſiphat's gallant, who vo- 
mited fire. 9. He 3 Dent — his 
horſes, which he fed with men's fleſh. 10. 
He ſubdued the Spaniſh Geryon, and car- 
fied away his flock, 17. He took away the 
golden apples from the garden of Heſperides, 
and killed the dragon that watched them. 
12. He brought Cerbetus with the three 
heads from hell. Beſides theſe, he con- 
quered the Centaurs, cruſhed Antheus to 
death betwixt his arms, carried the axle- tree 
of the heavens to relieve Atlas, &c. After 
his death, he was taken into the number of 
the gods, and married Hebe, the goddeſs of 
Youth, The ancients moralize this fable 
thus: by Hercules, they ſay, the ſtrength of 
realon and philofophy is meant, which ſub- 
dues and conquers our irregular pafſions; 
that his marriage intimates, that great and 
noble actions are always freſh and blooming 
In the m-mory of all, being tranſmitted in 
1 of their times to the lateſt poſ- 
nity. | 
 HERCULTS-PI'LLARS, ancientiy fo call- 
ed, are thought to be the two mountains 
Which form the traits of Gibraltar; namel 
Calpe on the fide of E | N Ys 
the fide of Africa. urope, and Avila on 
HERD, /. [ heord, Sax, 
tale of beaſts; © penera 
attle; flocks bein 
company of men, 


a term applied to that 


U'LEAN, e, and dif- 


h ſtrength, labour, 


] a number or multi- 
lly applied to black 
8 applied to ſheep. A 
in contempt or deteſta- 


| 


there,” 


| 


Eafter-week, for horned” cattle and horſes 


HER 


in Scotland for, a keeper of cattle; a ſenſe All 


uſed in Compoſition. TR 
To HERD, wv. . to gather together in 
multitudes, or companies, applied both to men 
and beafts 7 to aſſociate, or mix in any company. 
HE'RDMAN, or HE'RDSMAN, . one 
employed in tending a number of cattle, | 
HERE, ad. [her, Sax.] the place. where 
a perſon is preſent. This place, applied to 
fituation. The preſent ſtate, oppoſed to a fu- 
ture one. Joined with there, it implies in 
no certain place, © Tis neither here nor 
Shak, It is atſo uſed in making an 
offer or attempt. | 
HEREABOU'TS, ad. near this place. 
HEREAFT ER, ad. after the preſent time. 
Uſed ſubſtantively for a future ſtate. Points 
out an bercafrer.” Addiſ. 

REREA'T, ad. at this. 
HEREBY), ad. by this; by this means. 
HERE'DITABLE, a. [from bores, Lat. ] 
that which may be enjoyed by right of in- 
heritance, | EN. | 

HE'REDITAMENT, F. [hæredium, Lat.] 
in Law, an inheritance, or eſtate defcending by 
inheritance, SIC 254) 
HERE'DITARY, a. hereditarius,Lat.] poſs 
ſeſſed or claimed by right of inheritance ; de- 
ſcending by inheritance, Hereditary diſeaſeſate 
ſuch as children derive from their parents. 
HEREFORD, the capital city of Here- 
fordſhire, with three markets, on Wedneſ- 
days, Fridays, and Saturdays; and five fairs, 
on the Tueſday after February 2, for horned 
cattle, horſes, and hops; on Wedneſday in 


on May 195 for toys; on July Ty, for Forged 


cattle and wool; and on October 20, for 
horned cattle, cheeſe, and Welch butter. It 
is ple»ſantly and commodiouſly ſeated among 
delightful meadows and rich corn-fields, and is' 
almoſt encompaſied by the Wye and two 
other rivers, over which are two bridges, It 
is a large place, and had fix pariſh-charehes, 
but two of them were demoliſhed in the civil 
Wars. It had alſo a caſtle, which has been 
long deſtroyed. It is a biſhop's ſee, and the 
cathedral is a handſome ſtructure. The chie- 
manufacture is gloves, many of which are 
ſent to London. It is governed by à mayor, 
fix aldermen, and a ſword- bearer.” The ſtreets 
are broad and paved ; and it is 28 miles W. by 
N. of Glouceſter, and 132% Wr. W. of 
London. It ſends two members & parliament. 

HEREFORDSHIRE, an Enefiſh county, 
40 mites in length, and 27 in breadth; ane 
bounded on the E. by Gloucefter and Wor- 
ceſterſhire, on the W. by Radnorſhire and 
Brecknockſtiire, on the N. by Shropfhire, 
and on the 8. by Monmouthſhire. It con- 
tains 15,000 houſes, 95, 600 inhabitants, 176 
pariſhes, and 8 market- towns, whereof three 
ſend members to parliament. The ptinci-- 


| Jy It anciently ſibnified,and is ſtill uſed 


\ 


| 


pal rivers' are the Wye, which runs through 
the county, the Munnow, the Lug, the Arrow, 
. che 


HER 


the Frome, the Horkney, and other leſſer 
fireams. The air is very good, and the foil 
fruitful, eſpecially in the vales. That part 
towards Wales is hilly, and well ſtocked with 
flocks of ſheep. It is chiefly noted for wool 
and cyder, which laſt is tranſported all over 
England. The capital town is Hereford, 
HEREIN, ad, in this; in this caſe, ſenſe, 
or reſpect. 
HEREMLTITICAL, 3. ſolitary; ſuitable to 
an hermit. 
e , ad, from hence; from this; of 

18. 

HERE SIARCH, [bercHart] /. a leader, in- 
ventor, chief, or head, of a hereſy. 

HE'RESY, /. [ aipzo;» Gr. ] uſed in a good 
ſenſe, it implies a fect or collection of perſons 
holding the ſame opinion: in this ſenſe it is 
uſed in the original, As xxvi. 5, In a bad 
ſenſe, it implies a ſet or number of perſons 
ſeparating from, and oppoſing the opinion of, 
the catholic church, and as ſuch culpable : 
in this ſenſe it is uſed by St, Paul, Gal. 
v. 10. and 1 Cor. xi. 19; and by St. Peter, 
2 Eph. ii. 1. 

HE'RETIC, /. | ELpeTX 0G Gr.] one who pro 
pagates his private opinion, in oppoſition to that 
of the church. 

HERE'TICAL, 3. containing hereſy; er- 
roneous. 

HERE TICALLV, od. after the manner 
of an heretic; with hereſy; contrary to the 
true ſenſe of the Scriptures, 

HERETO, ad. to this; add to this. 

HERE TOFO RE, ad. before the preſent 
time; formerly. 
HEREUNTO, ad. to this. 

HEREWTTH, ad. with this. 

HE RIOT, /. | beregi/d, Sax. ] in Law, a fine 
paid to the lord at the death of a landholder, 
generally the beft thing in the poſſeſſion of the 
Landholder. 

HE'RIT ABLE, 2d. | from beres, Lat. ] in 
Law, that which may be inherited. 

HE'RITAGE, /. — Fr.] an inheri- 
tance; an efiate deſcgpding by right of inheri- 
tance; an eſtate. In Divinity, the peculiar or 


] 


| 


choſen people of the Deity. 
HERMA'/PHRODITE, (bermdfrodite 7 
[from igung and aPpodiry, the Greek names 


of Mercury and Venus] an animal in which 

both ſexes are united. 

HERMAPHRODI'TICAL;y {bermaſroditi- 
hal} 4. rrbeof both ſexes. 

E „C, or HERME'TICAL, 3. 

ad. in a chemical 


ſbermetipue, Fr. ] chemical. 
HERME'TUCALLY, 

manner, or for the purpoſes of chemiſtry. A 

glaſs or veſſel bermetically fealed, is that which 

has its mouth or neck cloſed in ſuch a man- 


Ty 


ner, that even the moſt ſubtile ſpirit cannot 


tra ſpire. 
HE RMIT, /. [i:ruirns Gr. | a perſon who 
lives in a delart, or at a diſtance from ſociety, 


cot, or dwelling, of a hermit, 


near Cerne Abbey, with one fair 
26, for bullocks, horſes, ſheep, and 


to a hermit. 


of rupture. 


HES 
HE'RMITAGF, /. [bermitage, Fr. doe cy 
z 


HE'RMITAGE, a village in Dorſerfiir 
1 


on Augut 
Wool. 
mit; ſuitable 


HERN, /. contraQted from Hzzox, which 


ſee. 
any kind 


HERMTLTICAL, s. like a he 


HERNIA, I. [Lat.] in Medicine, 


RE'RO, 1 a man eminent for 12 
perſon * . ne ono merit, abilities, or 1 
tues; the chief perſon in an epi poem 8 
piece of hiſto:y painting. m es 
HERO IC, or HEROICAL, 4. like in 


hero; performed under great diſadvantages, ang 
arguing remarkable courage and abilities f 
HERO/ICALLY, ad. like an hero. 
HE'ROINE, f. [ beroine, Fr.] a female of 
extraordinary virtues and bravery; a female 
who is the chief perſonage in an epic poem 5 
in a piece of hiſtory painting. 
HEROISM, /. | b&r9iſme, Fr.] the qualities 
of an hero; reſtrained ſometimes to courage ox 
intrepidity. 
HE/RON, ſ. | be&ron, Fr.] a bird with long 
ſlender legs, that feeds on fiſh. Now commonly 
pronounced and written Hern. 
HERPES, ſ. (img, Gr.] a cutaneous heat 
or ipflammation, divided into the berpes miliaris, 
which appears like millet-ſeed upon the kin, 
and the her pes exedens, more corroſive, attend- 
ed with ruddy itching puſtules, which in time 
ulcerate the parts, ; 
HE'RRING, /. [ bring, Sax. ] a ſmall falt- 
water fiſh, coming in incredible ſhoals from 
Shetland, from thence to Scotland, and ſo gra- 
dually round our iſland. A white herring is that 
which is ſalted and pickled; a red berring, that 
which is ſalted and dried in ſmoke. 
HERSE, ſ. [ſee Hearsx] in Fortißca- 
tion, a lattice or portcullis in form of a harrow, 
| beſet with iron ſpikes, uſually hung by a rope, 
to be cut down in caſe of a farprife, or when 
the firil gate is broken with a petard, that it 
may fall and top up the paſſage, 
To HERSE, v. 4. to put into a herſe. 
HERSELF, the female perſonal pronoun, 
whereby a woman is ſpoken of as diſtinguiſhed 
from others of her ſex, This is uſed after the 
nouns and verbs. 
HE'RTFORD. 
| HRE'SITANCY, . fro 
ſrom ſpeaking or acting, ar! 
ment of ſpeech, doubt, or want of reſolution, 
To HE/SL FATE, v. n. [befio, Lat] t 
pauſe, or ceaſe from action or utking 
want 0 


| 


See HAR TFORD. 
m befto, Lat. ]a pauſe 
ſing from an impedi- 


f reſolution; to delay; 0 be in d 
to make — difficul . - 
HESITA'T T4 }. a pauſe or delay ariſing 
from doubt or ſuſpicion ; a ſcrupie; «979 
miſſion of ſpeech, owing to ſome nat 


for the ſake of contemplation or devotion, 


ment. j 
Aernn, J. in Astronomy, an 9 


HET 


given to the planet Venus, when ſhe ſets after 


the ſun. 
HESP 
of Helpers 
den full © 
, van but Hercules, 


E/RIDES, in Antiquity, the daughter 
brother of Atlas, who kept a 
f golden apples, guarded by a 
having laid the dragon 
e away the apples. Others ſay, 
kept ſheep 82 1 fleeces, 
: taken away by Hercules. 
88, or HESSE. CAS SEL, the land- 
raviate of, in the circle of the Upper Rhine, 
in Germany. It is bounded on the N. by the 
biſhopric of Paderborn and duchy of Brunf- 
vick; on the E. by Aixfield and Thuringia; 
on the d. by the abbey of Fuld and Wettera- 
via; and on the W. by the counties of Naſſau, 
itgen 
ks ar into the Upper and Lower; and the 
houſe of Heſſe is divided into four brauches, 
namely, Heſſe Caſſel, Homberg, Darmſtadt, 
and Rhdofels, each of which has the title of 


Landgrave. 
Calviniſts; a 
and the remaining two, which are branches 
of the ſecond, are Rhinfels, a Catholic, and 
Heſſe· Homberg, a Calviniſt. They take their 
names from the four principal towns, This 
country is about 100 miles in length, and $50 
in hreadth, and ſurrounded by woods and 
mountains, in which are mines of iron and 
copper; in the middle there are fine plains, 
fertile in corn and paſtares, and there is plenty 
of all ſorts of fruits and honey, The Jand- 


; 
aſleep, ſtol 
that they 


The princes of Heſſe-Caſſel are 


tain, Hatzfield, and Waldec, It is 


of Heſſe-Darmſtadt, Lutherans; 


HIA 
zones, the ſhadows of thoſe of the notthern 
tropic falling always north. In its prima 
ſenſe, it denotes thoſe inhabitants of the earth 
who have their ſhadows projected different 
ways from each other: in this ſenſe, we, who 
inhabit the north temperate zone, are hetero- 
ſcians to thoſe who inhabit the ſouth tempe- 
rate Zone, _ 

To HEW, v. a. [partic. hewn or 2 
[heawan, Sax. ] to cut by force with an edge 
inſtrument; to hack; to chop; to fell, form, 
or ſhape, with an axe. 

HE WER, /. one who cuts wood or ſtone. 
A carver, in ſacred writ. 

HE'XAGON, /, fhexagone, Fr.] a figure 
containing ſix ſides or angles, 
HEXA/GONAL,, a. conſiſting of, or hays 
ing, fix ſides or corners. 

: EXA'METER, J. a verſe containing ſix 
cet 


HEXA'NGULAR, a. having ſix angles or 
corners, 
HE'XAPOD, /. an animal having ſix feet.” 
HEXA'STICK, J. a poem conſiſting of fix 
lines or verſes. 85 
HE'/XHAM, a town of Northumberland, 
with a market on Tueſdays, and two fairs, on 
Aug. 5, and Nov. 8, for horned cattle, ſheep, 
hogs, pedlars ware, and all ſorts of linen and 
woollen cloth, It is ſeated on the river Tyoe, 
and was formerly famous for an abbey and 
church, one of which is now decayed, and a 
great part of the other was pulled down by the 


grave of Heſſe· Caſſel is an abſolute prince, |Scots. It is 2864 miles N. N. W. of London. 


and his revenue is ſaid to amount to 120,000 
pounds per annum. 

HEST', ſ. [heft, Sax. ] the command, pre- 
eeßpt, law, or order, of a ſuperior, Uſed only 
in poetry, 

HE'TEROCLITE, ſ. | beteroclitum, Lat.) 
a noon which varies from the common forms 
of declenſion by redundancy, defect, or other- 
wiſe, Figuratively, any perſon or thing de- 
viating from the common rule and ſtandard. 

HEPTEROCLUTICAL, a. deviating from 


the common rule. 

HE'TERODOX, a. [trepoc and Sa Or.) 
contrary to the eſtabliſhed opinion, oppoſed 
to orthodox. 

HE TERODORXY, J a peculiar opinion; 
an 2 differing from the generality of 
mankind. 


HETEROGE/NEAL, a, of a different na- 
ture, kind, or quality, | 

HETEROGENEITY, . [hiterogenCite, 

r. | oppoſition of nature; contrariety or dif- 


ference of qualities, 

HETEROGE/NEOUS, 3. [the g in this 
word, and all its derivatives, is ſounded ſoft] 
of a different kind; contrary, diſſimilar, or 

in properties or Hature. | 


different, 
C HETERO'SCIANS, 1. [ ZTepog and ra Gr.) 
whole thedows, at noon- 


0 Geography, thoſe 
J. re alvays projected or directed the ſame 


- HEY, interj. | from high] a word uſed to 
expreſs ſudden or mutual encourazement. 

. HEY-HO, interj. Sec HEI1GH-no,. 

HE'YDAY, inter j. [for high day] an ex- 
preſſion of frolic, joy, and ſometimes of ſur- 
priſe and wonder. 

HE'YDON, a town in the E. Riding of 
Yorkſhire, with a market on Thurſdays, and 
four fairs, on Feb. 14, Aug. 2, Sept. 25, and 
Nov. 17, for pewter, tin, lea hern wares, and 
millinery goods. It is ſegied on a river, which 
ſoon falls into the Humber; and was former] 
a conſiderable town, but is now much decay- 
ed, on account of the neighbourhood of Hull. 
It ſends two members to parliament; and is 
1804 miles N. by W. of London. 

HE'/YTESBURY, a town of Wiltſhire, 
whoſe market is diſuſed ; but it has two fairs 
one on May 14, for cattle, ſheep, and pedlgrs 
ware, &c, and another on Sept. 25, for toys 
only. It ſends two members to parliament, 
and is 94 miles W. by S. of London. 
HIA'TION, ſ. [ biatio, Lat. ] the act of gap» 
ing. Seldom uſed. ke 4 
HIA'TUS, /. [Lat.] an aperture or 
breach; the opening of the mouth by pro- 
nouncing one word ending, and another be- 
ginning, with a vowel. In Grammar, a 
fault in compoling, ariſing from the uſing two 
words together, the former of which ends, 


» 


vj: ſuch are thoſe who live in the temperate 


and the latter begins, with a vowel, In Ma- 
Qqa nuſcripts, 


HIERARCRHV, (bierarty] f fr 
en, Gr. in Divinity, ſacred ibs. 


the order and ſubordination among the ſ 
ranks of angels; an eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh 


HI E. 


nuſcripts, a gap or defect in the copy by time 
or accident. 

- HIBF'RNAL, a. [ hibernus, Lat.] belong- 
ing to the winter. 


HIBERNIAN, a. \from Hibernia, Lat. | 
belonging to Ireland, Uſed ſubſtantively for 
a native or inhabitant of Ireland. 

HI/CC1 US-DOY/CCIUS, /. | corrupted from 
hic e doftus, Lat. i. e, this, or here is the 
learned man] a cant-word for a juggler, or one 
that pretends te conjuring; the art of dexte- 
rity of hand. Figuratively, one that plays faſt 
and looſe. 

HICCO/UGH, {commonly pron. hick#p ] 
. [honguet, Fr.] a convulſive, interrupted, aud 
uveaſy motion of the diaphragm, and parts 
adjacent, made in drawing in our breath, 
whereby the muſcle, retiring impetuovſly 
downwards, impels the other parts beneath 
it, and is accompanied with a ſonorous explo- 
fion of the air through the mouth, 


make a noiſe from a convulſive or ſpaſmodic 
concuſſion of the diaphragm. 

To HVCKUP, v. „. | a corruption of hic- 
cough] to make a noiſe from a convulſion of 
the diaphragm, 

To HIDE, v. a. [preter. hid, part. paſſ. bid, 
or hidden} [H den, Sax. | to conceal), or with- 
draw from a perſon's ſight or knowledge. 

HIDE-aud-SEEK, /. a play among chil- 
dren, in which one hides himſelf, and another 
ſeeks after, or endeavours to find him. 

- HIDE, / , Sax. ] the ſkin of any brute, 
either raw or dre{kd ;. the human ſkin, fo call- 
ed when coarſe, or in contempt. Hide of 
land, was ſuch a quantity of land as might be 
ploughed with one plough within the compals 
of a year, or ſo much as would maintain a 
family; ſome call it 60, ſome 80, and ſome 
Io ACTCF, 

HUDEBOUND, 4. in Farriery, applied to 
a horte when his (kin ſticks fo hard to his ribs 
and back, that it cannot be pulled or lootened. 
in Botany, applicd tg trees, when the bark 
wilt not give way to the growth; harſh; te- 
ſerved; untractable. Figuratively, niggardly; 
penurious; parſimonious. 

HUDEOUS, a. [hideux, Fr.] affecting with 
terror, fear, or horror ; ſhocking. | 

HI'DEOUSLY, ad, in ſuch a manner as to 
tri; hten or ſhock. 

HIUDEOUSNESS, /, that quality which 
renders a perſon or thing an object of terror, 
. HVDER, F. the perſon that conceals bim- 
ſe'f, or withdraws from fight: 

* To HIE, v. u. | bicgan, Sax. ] to haſten, or 
to fv in haſte. Formeriy it was uſed with the 
reciprocal pronouns himſelf, &c, but is gow 
ſcarce ever uſed, unleſs in poetry- 

HVERARCH, [ hicrark] /. [ 3epas and Ys 
Gr. | the chief of a ſacred order. 

HiERA/RCHICAL, [hierdrkikal}] a. | irpap- 
Nirbg, Gr belonging to the ſpiritual order, 


HIEROGLYPH, or H [EROGLY'PAIC, 
[ bierag ly'f, or hierog H. { 7xpo; and yas 
Gr. to engrave or carve, becauſe ori mal 
carved on walls or obeliſks! an Mk. a 
pictureſque repreſentation of ſomething Thi 
being the firſt method of writing, vas a 
rally underſtood by every one; but when * 
racters were intro/luced inſtead of pictures th 
meaning of hieroglyphics became at length up. 
intelligible, and thence gave riſe to idols 
Being made uſe of by the Egyptian prieſts i 
keep the mytteries of their religion from the 
knowledge of the vulgar, they were thence 
called hieroglyphics, or facred characters. 
HIERO/GRAPHY, [bieregrafy] / 


and vg w, Gr. ] holy writing. Li 


 HLUROPHANT, [hiersfant][.[% mn, 
To HI/CCOU GH, Lite] v. n. to ſob or Lee 97% 


Gr.] one who teaches the rules of religion 

ö a 
To HUGGLE, v. n. [of uncertain etymo. 
logy, perhaps corrupted from haggle) to beat 
down the price of a thing in a bargain * to be 
long in agreeing on the price of a Sings. 
dity; to ſell proviſions from door to door: 
this, according to Johnſon, ſcems to be the 
original meaning. 
HI'GGLEDY-PIVGGLEDY, ad, [a cant. 
word corrupted from hiegle, higglers carrying 
a huddle, or confuſed medley of proviſions 
together] in a confuſed or diſorderly manner, 

HI'GGLER, Ff. one who ſells proviſions by 
retail from door to door; one who buys fouls, 
butter, epgs, &c. in the country, and brings 
them to town to fell, 

HIGH, the gh in this word and all its deti- 
vatives and compounds is mute, and pro- 
nounced þ:] a. | keab, Sax. ] long upwards, or 
the diſtance of the top of a thing from the 
ground. ** be Monument is 202 feet hl. 
The tower of St. Paul's, before it was con- 
ſumed by fire, was 528 fret high, exclulive of a 
pole of copper, whereon was a croſs 15 one- 
half feet high. Elevated in place. Raiſed above 
the earth, applied to the mind, Exalted, ap. 
plied to rank, condition, or nature. Refined 
or ſublime, applied to thovghts or ſentiments, 
High blood, noble; above the vuigar, Vio- 
lent, loud, or tem peſtuous, appplicd to wind, 
Ungovernable, turbulent, applied to the paſ- 
ſions. Joined with time, complete, full, pro- 
per, or almoſt elapſed. Strong, bot, warm 
with ſpices, applied to food. Receding from 
the equator or towards the pole, applied te 
tatitude, Capital, oppoſed to little or pet 
as, „ high treaſon,” Dear, or coſting mueb, 
applied to price, High, when uſed in (om- 
polition, has a great variety of meanings, but 
generally includes the idea of a great degret 
of any quality. From high, from vow; ond 
a ſuperior region; from heaven. On Mg" 


ö 


| 


04 $9 Lr ied government, 


1 


aloft; above; into ſuperior regions; into hee 
ven. " BAS 355 | ICH. 


HI G 


FERRERS, a town of North- 
h a market on Saturdays, 


* 


HICHAM.-! 
awptonibietees. on Tueſday before February 
and BY N une 28, and Thurſday 

March 7, May 3, J , | 
betore Auguſt 5, for horſes and horned cat- 
ſe; on Oct. 10, for. horſes, horned cattle, 
Gs and hogs; and on December 17, for 
horſes, horned cattle, and ſheep, It is ſeated 
on an aſcent, on the eaſtern banks of the ri- 
yer Nen, and ſends one member to parlia- 
5 It had formerly a caſtle now in ruins ; 
and it has an alms-houſe for 12 men and ove 
woman, with a good free-ſchool. It is 707 
miles N. N. W. of London, : f 
HIGH-BI/CKING TON, a village in De- 
vonſhire, with two fairs, on May 3, and Dec, 
21, for toys. It is 7 miles S. of Barnſtaple, 
"HI'GH: BLOWN, a. much puffed up. 

HI'GH-BORN, a. of noble extraction. 

HGH-BUILT, a. of a lofty ſtructure ; 
of preat length upwards; covered with lofty 

ildings. 
big. v Dl Ex, a village in Devon- 

H!GH-FED, a. pampered, or living on 
luxurious diet. f ; 

HIGH-FLUER, /. one that carries his 
opinions to extravagance, 

HIGH - FLOWN, a. elevated; proud. 
« High. hun hopes. Denb. Turgid; ex- 
travagant, “ A big h. Hun hyperbole,” L'E/ 
trange. 

HIGH-FLY'ING , part. extravagant in 
claims or opinions. 

HIGHGATE, a conſiderable village in 
Middleſex, 5 miles N, of London, It 1s full 
of gentlemen's ſeats, of which many are very 
handſome, inſomuch that in ſome of the diſ- 


built town, 


mountains, 

HIGHLANDERS, a people in the N. of 
Scotland, vho inhabit the mountainous parts, 
end have been long remarkable for their par- 


that of the ancient Romans; but it is now 
forbid by act of parliament, They are gene- 
rely ſtrong, able-bodied men, and make ex- 
ceilent ſoldiers, They were divided into ſe- 
veral clans, each of which had a chief, or 
head, and whom they generally followed in 
caſe of war, or even in a rebellion ; but now 
this ſubordination is taken awa by act of 
parliament, and attempts are making to intro- 
duce manufactures and trade among them, 
HrGALY, ad, loftily, applied to place or 


ſituation. In a great depreez in a proud, ar- 
Tv2ant, or ambitious manner. 


HIGH-ME'TTLED, a. proud; not ea- 
I governee, or provoked with reſtraint, 

3 MINDED, a. proud or arrogant, 
. 4 Os T, 4. {an irregular word | 

Shelf: higher in Gtnation than another, 


BIGHNESS, /. loſtineſs or diſtance from 


ſhire, with one fair, on Good. Friday, for cattle. 


4 


tant counties it might paſs for a large well- 


HIGHLAND, F. a place abounding in 


ticular dreſs, which ſome ſuppoſed to be like 


HIN 


the ſurface of the earth; a title given to prin/ 
ces, formerly to kings. Dignity of nature; 
ſupremacy. Perfection too great to be com- 
prehended, applied to the Deity. e 

HIGH-STO'MACHED, [b-fomated) Py 
obſtinate ; A7 provoked ; proud. 

HIGHT, | hit | verb, imperf. [ Sax. ] called; 
named. Obſolete. 

HIGH-WA'TER, ſ. the utmoſt flow, the 
greateſt ſwell, or that ſtate of the tide when 
it ceaſes to flow up. 

HIGHWA'Y, .. a free paſſage for the 
king's ſubjetts, and therefore called the King's 
Highway, though the freehold of the ſoil be- 
long to the lord of the manor, or the owner 
of the land, "Thoſe ways that lead from one 
town to another, and ſuch as are drift or 
| cart ways, and are for all travellers in great 
| roads, or that communicate with them, are 
Highways only; and, as to their reparation, 
are under the care of ſurveyors, 

 HI/'GHWAY-MEN, ſ. are robbers on the 
road, for the apprehending of whom a reward 
of gol. is offered by the ſtatute of 4 and 5 
William and Mary, 

HI'GHWORTH, a town of Wiltſhire, with 
a market on Wedneſdays, and two fairs, on 
Auguſt 12, and Oct. 10, for all forts of cat- 
tle and ſheep, It is ſeated on the top of a high 
hill, which ſtands in the middle of a rich 
plain, near the vale of White-horſe, It is 76 
miles W. of London. 

HIGH-WROUGHT, [hi-r4] 4. finiſhed 
to great perfection with great pains and labour. 

HILA'RITY, /. | hilarizas, Lat. ] gaiety or 
mirth. | 

HUYLARY, a. [from Hilarius, a Romiſh 
ſaint] a term which begins on January, ſo 
called from the feaſt of St. Hilarius, cele- 
brated about that time. 

HVLDING, /. | bi/ding, Sax. ] a contempti- 
ble, cowardly fellow, A mean or worthleſs 
woman. 

HILL, / [hi}, Sax. ] an eminence, or heap 
of earth leſs than a mountain, 

H'LLOCK, /. a little hill, 

HIV'LLY, a. full of hills, | 
HYLT, . [ hilt, Sax.] the handle of any 
inſtrument, but peculiarly applied to that of 
a ſword, 

HIM, pron, the oblique caſe of 5e, from 
him, Sax, the dative and ablative of be, Him 
and his, though now only applied to males, 
were formerly uſed as a neuter. 
HI'MSELF, pron. [ by/yIfes, Sax.] in tha 
nominative, of the ſame ſignification as be, 
only more emphatical, and to diſtinguiſh the 
perſon it is applied to from any other, Amon 
ancient authors it is uſed inſtead of itſelf; 
„ As high as heaven bim/e!f,” Shab, In the 
oblique caſes it has a reciprocal ſignification, 
and lometimes not, 
HIN, /. | Heb.] a Hebrew mceaſore, con- 
taining one gallon and two pints, 

HIND, a, | compar, Finder, ſuperlat, Mud. 
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HIN 


moſt] [byndan, ee that which is behind | 
another, or backward, oppoſed to fore. 

HIND, / | hizde, m_ the temale of a 
hart, ſtag, or red deer: t 
called a ca!f, the ſecond a hear ſe, ſometimes a 
brockets ſiſter, and the third a bind. A ſer- 
vaut; a peaſant; a boor, from hine, Sax. 

To HI'NDER, v. 6. [ hindriaa, Sax. ] to 
prevent ; to delay; to ſtop, or impede, 

HINDER, a. [the comparative of HIN p) 
that which is placed backwards, or in a poſi- 
tion contraty to that of the face. 

HUNDERANCE, ſ. an obſtruction or im- 
pediment z any thing which prevents a perſon 
from proceeding in what he has begun, nd 

from accompliſhing what he intends. 

HI/NDERER, /. any perſon or thing that 
prevents or ſtops any uacertaking, or retards 
it by difficulties, 

HY/NDERMOST, «a. [the ſuperlative of 
Hind ; hindmoſt is the moſt proper] tbe laſt 
in order, or fartheft off in ſituation. 

HINDMOST, a | the proper ſuperlative of 
Hip] the laſt in order, the fartheſt off in 
ſicuation. 

HI/NDON, a town in Wiltſhire, with a 
market on Thurſdays, and two fairs, on Mon- 
day before Whitſunday, and Oct. 18, for cattle, 
ſheep, horſes, hogs, and cheeſe, It is an ancient 
borough-town, and ſends two members to par- 
lia ment. It is 96 miles W. by S. of London. 

HINGE, /. a kind of joint made of iron or 
other metal, which moves on a pivot, and 
faſtens two pieces of board together, ſo as they 
may play backwards and forwards without 
being ſeparated. Doors are, by means of 
this mechaniſm, hung ſo as to open and ſhut. 
Figuratively, the Cardinal points. Sec Card 
nal, A governing rule or principle. To be off 
the hinges, a phraſc, ſignifying to be in a ſtate 
of irregularity or diſorder. 

To HiNGE, v. a. to furniſh with, or hang 
3 hinges, Figuratively, to bend like an 

inge. | 
UNGHAM, a town of Norfolk, with a 
market on Saturdays, and three fairs, on 
March 6, Whit-Tueſday, and October 2, for 
toys. 

HYNCKLEY, a town of Leiceſterſhire, 
with a market on Mondays, and one fair, on 
Avg 26, for horſes, cows, ſheep, and cheeſe. 
It is ſeated near Watling-ſtreet, on the edge of 
the county next Warwickſhire, in a good ſoil, 
and is adorned with a large handſome church, 
which has a lofty ſpire. It is 102 miles 
N. N. W. of London, 

To HINT, v. a. |erter, Fr.] to bring to 
mind by ſlight mention; to mention imper- 
a, h to drop a word, by which the hearer 
may be enabled to trace out ſomething which 
we do not mention, To allude to; to touch 
fightly upon. 

HINT, /. « faint notice given; a remote 

alluſion; an inſinuation by which an hearer 
may come to the knowledge of a thing not ex- 


of the thigh. In Botany, the fruit g 


It is 97 miles N. E. of London. in 


HIS 


HIP, /. [ hype, Sax. ] the joint or fleſby par 


briar or dogroſe ; from heopa, Sax, Ia 15 


e firlt year ſhe is |dicine, a contraction of bypochondriac, 


To HIP, v. g. to ſprain or ſhoot the hi 
HIP-HOP, a cant-word uſed to expreſs the 
motion of a perſon who bas ſprained hi, 
leg or foot, and is formed from a corrupt re. 
petition of hop. 
HIP, interj. a word uſed in calling to x 
perſon, in order to ſtop him, or bring hin 
towards one. 
HIV'PPISH, a, a corruption of Hypg. 
" HIPPOCE/NTAUR, / [ins 
HIPP IP , 
Gr. |] a fabulous monſter, half a korle — 1h 
a man, | 
HI'PPOCRASS, /. Fr.] a medicated wine 
HIPPO'CRATES's-SLEEVE, /.a woollen 
bag made in the form of a pyramid, by joins 
ing the two oppolite corners of a ſquare 
piece of flannel together ; uſed in ſiraiving of 
{yrups, wines, &c. 
HYPPOGRIFF, /. [7 and wo, 
a winged horſe. + Un mob, Gr. 
HIPPOPO'TAMUS, /. Jig and gra: 
og. Gr. | the river horie ; an animal found in 
the Nile, | 
HI'PSHOT, a. having the hip ſprained or 
out of joint. 
To HIRE, V. 4. [ byran, Sax. ] to procure a 
thing for a certain time, ac a price agreed on; 
to engage a perſon to work a certain time, 
or do a particular ſervice for a ſum of money, 
Figuratively, to bribe, or prevail on a perſon 
to do a thing for the ſake of money, which 
he would not otherwiſe, | 
HIRE, /. money paid for the uſe of a thing, 
or wages paid a perſon for labour and atien- 
dance. 
HVRELING, J. one who works for we- 
ges. In Scripture, a mercenary perſon, or one 
who has no other regard for him whom he 
ſerves, or the things he is ent ruſted with, but 
a mere proſpect of lucre, See John x. 12, 
A woman who turns proſtitute for Jucre. 
BI'RELING, 6. ſerving for hire, merce- 
„or acting merely for the ſake of luer. 
I'RER, /. one who pays money for the 
uſe of a thing, or engages the ſervices of anc- 
ther, by promiſing him wages for his labour. 
HIRSU'TE, a. | birſutus, Lat-] rough ot 


fis i word is wal 
IS, prom. po. [Sax] this word i we 
euline, and ſhews that a thing belongs © the 
perſon mentioned before, and was formerly 
uſed in a neutral ſenſe inſtead of its, 

To HISS, v. . (hen, Belg. ] 10 2 
noiſe by ſhutting teeth, applying 
tongue to them, and breathing beugte 5 
reſembling the noiſe of a ſerpent; to 5 
che higheſt degree of contempt; de expi0 
or condemn a performance. 3 
18s, /. a noiſe made by breathing." -ol 
the tceth when ſhut ; & noiſe made by a 


preſsly mentioned; a ſuggeſtion; an intimation, 


\pent and ſome other animals; cenſure, 97% 


enpteluon 


A m_— e a. A I 


HIT 
expreſſion of contempt and diſapprobation, 


n by hiſſing 
1875 int. a W 


TO'RIA 
Bays account of facts and events. 


/ or HISTO'RICAL, a. con- 

8 an account of facts Or - 

ds ſuitable aud belonging to hiſtory, 
at hp f narrative 

are: ay of na . 
nde is TAF. v. a. to relate or record 
in RIO'GRAPHER, : [hiſtoriografer] 
J. a profeſſed hiſtorian, or writer of hiſtory, 

HISTORIO'GRAPHY, [ hiſterisgrafy ] . 
the att or employment of an hiſtorian. 

TORT, þ [ iropice, Gr.] a narration or 
deſcription of ſeveral tran ſactions, actions, or 
events, of a ſtate, king, or private perſon, de- 
livered in the order in which they happened ; 
2 narration or relation, In Painting, it de- 
notes a picture compoſed of divers figures, or 
perſons, repreſenting ſome tranſaQion, either 
real or ſeigned. Natural biſtory is a deſcrip- 
tion of the productions of nature, whether 

lants, animals, vegetables, rivers, &c. 

AISIRIO'NIC, or HISTRIO'NICAL, 
a. [from hiftris, Lat.] befitting the ſtage; ſuit- 
able to à player; belongiug to the theatre; 
becoming a buffoon, 

BISTRIO'NICALLY, ad. after the man- 
ver of a player, mimic, or buffoon. : 8 

To HIT, v. a. [bitte, Dan. ] to ſtrike with 
2 blow to touch a mark aimed at by a perſon 
at a diſtance; to attain z to reach a point; to 
firike a ruling paſſion ; to mention a perſon's 
peculiar foible, uſed with off. To determine 
preciſely; to pitch upon without labour. 
Neuterly, to claſh, applied to two things 
which are made to touch each other, To 
chance luckily ; to ſucceed ; to light on. 
= MC. Fg froke ; a lucky chance; ſucceſs 
owing to mere accident; or a diſcovery made 
by chance, 

To HITCH, v. . [hiegan, Sax. ] to be 
catched as upon a hook; to move by jerks; to 
ltrike one ankle againſt another in walking, 

HYTCHAM, a village ia Norfolk, with 
one fair, on Auguſt 4, for horſes, 

HUTCHEL, /. 1 Teut.] the inſtru- 
ment with which flax is beaten or combed, 
vic HaTcHEL, 

To HUTCHEL, v. a. to beat or comb 
fl:x or hemp. 


HUTCHING, 


a la ulous town of 
Hartfordſhire, with 14 * on Tueſdays, 
ind three fairs, viz, on April 2, May 30, and 
OR, iz, for a few cattle,. It is ſeated near' 
great wood, called Hitch- Wood. The inha- 

itants make great quantities of malt; and the 
market is one of the 


wheat, It is 35k miles N. W. of London, 


HITHE, a town of Kent, with a market 
» Saturdays, and two faits, on July Io, and 
<<. 1, for horſes, cattle, ſhoes, e othiers, and 


ord uſed to command ſilence, 
N, ,. [hi/toricus, Lat. ] one who 


LLY, ad. in the manner of 


| 


greateſt in England for| 


HOB 


by the choaking up of its harbour, and other 
accidents, they are reduced to one. It is a 
cinque port; and is governed by a juſtice of the 
peace and conſtables, It conſiſts of one ſtreet, 
which is paved; and contains about 150 low 
houſes, moſtly built with wood and ſtone : the 
chief ſupport of the inhabitants is fiſhing. It 
has, however, two hoſpitals, well endowed ; 
and is 69 miles S. E. by E. of London. 

HITHE, / [ bythe, Sax.] a ſmall port, ha- 
ven, or wharf, for landing goods: hence 2 
hithe, Lamb. hithe, now corrupted to Lambeth. 

HIVTHER, a. nearer; towards this part. 

HI THER, ad. | hither, Sax. ] to this place, 
including motion from ſome other; uſed in 
oppeſition to thither, Hither and thither, from 
this place to that, To this end, deſign z or 
argument; in this ſenſe, | 

HI'THERMOST, «a, [pry of bi- 
ther] neareſt to us; neareſt on this ſide. 

HI'THERTO, ad. to this time; yet; 
not till this time; at every time till the pre- 
ſent, | 

HITHERW ARD, or HYUTHERWARDS, 
ad. \ hytherweard, Sax.] this way; towards 
this place, 

HI'TTON, a town in Suffolk, whoſe fair 
is held on June 29, for horſes. 

HIVE, /. [byfe, Sax. ] a ſmall convenient 
houſe or lodging for bees, wherein they live 
and form their cells, Figuratively, the bees 
which are contained in a hive; a company. 

To HIVE, v a. to put into hives, Figu- 
ratively, to contain as in a hive. 

HIUVER. /, one who covers bees with hives. 

HO, or HIYA, interjeft, [ebo! Lat.] a word 
uſed to give notice of approach : or to fix the 
attention of a perſon at a diſtance. 

HOAR, [ber] a. [ har, Sax. ] white; white 
with froſt or age. 

HOARD, tg J. [ hord, Sax. ] money, or 
any thing elſe laid vp in ſecret; a hidden 
heap or ſtock, 

To HOARD, herd] v. a. to lay up ſtore; 
to lay up money in heaps and in ſecret, Neu- 
terly, to make hoards, 

HO'ARDER, [ b9rder] ſ. one that heaps up 
treaſvre, and hides it. 

HO'ARINESS, [horineſs] /. the quality of 
appearing white; whiteneſs occalioned by age, 
Figuratively, old-age. | 
HOARSE, [ hirſe] a. [has, Sax.] havin 
the voice rough with a cold, having a roug 
ſound, 

HO'ARSELY, ſ[hbirſely] ad. ſpeaking 
rough or harſh with a cold; with a rough, 
harſh voice or ſound. 05 15 7 U 
HO ARSENESS, [bs: ſenefs] ſ. [haſne/ſe, 
Sax. ] roughneſs of lee! peculiarl wa 
to the harſhneſs occaſioned by a cold. 

HO'ARY, (hary] a. [ barung, Sax,] white, 
or whitiſh ; white or prey with age or froſt, 

To HO'BBLE, ze e, to bopple, to bobb ie] 
v. #, ¶ bubbe len, or hoblen, Belg. Ito walk lamely 


| 


| 


| 


Peiats, It had formerly four pariſhes ; but, 


or TOTP; or with frequent hitches, To 
move roughly, oc uncycaly, applied to verſc, 
Qq4 HQ'BBLE, 


HO E 


NOasBLE, a rough or lame motion in 
waikingz an awkward gait. 
 RO'BLINGLY, 44. after the manner of 
a perſon who is lame; with a halting or awk- 
ward pait. 

HO/BBY, J. [hobereau, Fr. 
hawk; a pacing horſe ; a tic 
bells, &c, on which children get a ſtride 
and ride Figuratively, a ſtupid fellow. 

HO'BNOB, or more properly HAB-NAB, 
ed. at random; at the mercy of chance, with- 
out any rule. 

RBOBGO'BLIN, /. an elf, ſpirit, or chief 
_ among the goblins. | | 

 HO'BIT, /. a ſmall mortar from fix to 
eight inches diameter, mounted on a carriage 
made gun-faſhion, and uſed ſor annoying an 
enemy at a diſtance with ſmall bombs. 

HO/BNAIL, ſ. a nail with a thick (trong 
head, ſo called, becauſe uſed in ſhocing a 
hubby or little horſe, 

_ HO'BNAILED, &. covered with hob- 
nails, ; 


a ſpecies of 
K hung with 


HOCK, the ſame with Hough] /. [ hob, 


Sax. ] the joint betscen the knee and the 
fetlock ; the fore-end or quarter of a flitch, 
or the leſs and bony end of a gammon of ba- 
con, Old ſtrong beer, wine, &c. particular. 
ly old ſtrong Rheniſh wine, ſo called from 
Hockheim on the Maine. | 
To BOCK, v. a. to cut the joint between 
the knee and the fetlock. 
HO/CKHAM, a town in Norfolk, whoſe 
fair is on Eaſter-Monday ; a ſmall toy fair. 
HO'CK HOLD, a town in Norfolk, whoſe 
fair is held July 25, for toys, | 
To HO'/CE LE, v. 4. to hamſtring ; to cut 
the finews near the ham or hock. 
HO/CUS-PO/CUS, /. legerdemain ; juggle; 


to weed with a hoe; to ſcrape earth o 
roots of plants by means of a hoe, 


hog ; brutiſh ; greedy ; ſelfiſh, 


HOL 


To HOE, v. a. to cut earth with a hoe; 
ver the 


HOG, /. [Hoch, Brit.] a general name for; 


(wine, peculiarly applied to a caſtra; 
Figuratively, a Leuch. ſelfiſh <0 boar, 
ſon. 
plies to be diſappointed, or to take 
deal of pains for nothing. k 


z Or greedy er- 
fair market, im. 


a great 
qualities of 2 


HO/GGISHNESS, /. the quality in which 


To bring one's hogs to 4 


HO'GGISH, a, baving the 


a perſon reſembles an heg ; ſeifilhngg : pre. 
dineſs or brutiſhneſs. 35 nes; gree 


H OGH, pronounced 55 . a hill, or ring 


ground, Obſolete, 
HO'GSHEAD, [| hog Zed]. Lg hood, Belp.] 
a meaſure of liquids 
gallons; a veſſel or caſk containing lixty. 
three gallons ;z any large caſk, 


containing ſjxty-three 


HO'GSTY, /. the place in which ſuine 


are confined, 


HO/LBECHE, a town in Lincolnſhire 


with a market on Thurſdays, and two fairs 
viz. on May 17, and the ſecond Tueſday in 
September, for horſes, 
jamong the dykes. It is 1144 miles N. of 


It is ſeated in a flat 


London. 


cheat; flieht of hand. It is a corruption of 
the words, Hzc eſt corpus, uſed by Roman Ca- 
tholics at the conſecration of the ſacramen- 
tal bread, | 

HOD, / [bed, Sax.] a kind of trough in 
which labourers carry mortar on their heads 
or ſhovlders to bricklayers or maſons, 


1 
N 


 HOVDEN, / [hoeden, Brit,] a romping, 


awkward, ignorant, and wanton pirl, 


To HOT DEN, v. n. to romp indecentij; 
to behave with levity and wantonneſs. 
To HOISE, or HOIST, v. a, baer, 
Fr. | to lift or raiſe on high. | 

10 HOLD, v. a. [preter. he Id, part, paſf, 
held, or holden] | baldan, Goth. ] to graſp in 
the hand; to gripe; to retain; to keep, Fi- 
guratively, to maintain, ſupport, or ſlick to, 
an opinion. To poſſeſs or enjoy. To ſtop, te- 
ſtrain, or ſuſpend, applied either to the tongue 
or hand, Toperſcyere or continue in a deſign. 
To ſolemnize or celebrate. He held a feaſt." 
1. Sam. xxv. 36, To aſſemble or collect to- 


gether. © The queen—bolds her parliament," 
Shak, To continue in any ſtate; to retain, - 


HO/DDF.SDOVN, a town of Hartfordſhire, 


To offer; to propoſe; to form; to plan. Io 


manage, Ta hold ferth, in common and loy 


with a market on Thurſdays, and one fair, on |diſcourſe, to preach or deliver a diſcourſe in 
June 29, for toys. It is a great thoroughfare | public, To exhibit or preſent to a perſon's 


on the N. ro04d, and has ſeveral tolerable inns. 
It is 17 miles due N. of London. 
HODMAN, / a labourer, or one that car- 
ries martar in a had, 
HO'DMANDOD. / 4 ñi ſn. 
HO'DGE-PODGE, ſ. {bacte-poche, Fr.] a 
medley, or odd mixture of ingredients hud- 
dled or boiled together. | 
_ HODIE'Q NAL, a. [hodiernus, Lat. ] of to- 
4ay.” Sas | 
* HO'DYET, a town of Shropſhire, whoſe 
market is diſuſed; but it has two fairs, on 
May 4, and October g, which are very incon- 
iiderable. It is 135 miles N. W. of London. 
HO E, [10u7ve, Belg.] an inſtrument uſed 
in cutting or ſcraping up the earth, ; 


| 


view. To ſtretch forth or from the body, 
applied to the arm, or any thing held in the 
hand, To bold up, to raiſe aloft; to. ſuſtain; 
to ſupport. Neuterly, to laſt, endure, or fe- 
main unbroken. To itand ; to be right. To 
ſtand up for ; to adhere. To be dependent 
on, Io derive right, To bold ap, applied te 
the weather, means, that it is fair. | 
HOLD, at the beginning of a ſentence, y 
it has the appearance of an interjection, Ire? y 
nothing but the preſent tenſe of the 67 ti 
tive mood ; and means, ſorbear, ſtop, be {ti ? 
HOLD. the ct of ſeizing or keeping 4 
a thing faſt in the band; a ſetzure, or in 
ſomething which may afford ſupport eh 


pour 


ſeized or held by the baud j a cab 5 9 


NT YWw _w—— —w- -—_—_ 


ower of ſeizing 


(toGy- 
place 0! belle and the lower deck, applied 
tw 


jurking-place; the lurking- place 
ile beaſt, A fortified place; a 
Fiouratively, power; influence, 
Ho Lo ER, / one who keeps any thing in 
„ hand by (butting it; a tenant, or one 
ad occupies lands or tenements of another 


to a ſip» 
or den of 
fort. 


by leaſe, 


haranguer ; 
LDER-FORTIH, 1 an 8 , 
ages preaches or ſpeaks in public; a 


: term yt, 
wor  DERNESS, a diviſion of the Eaſt 


Riding of 


earldom. 
HO'LD- 


is faſtened 


HO'LDING, /- a tenure ; 2 farm. 


HO'LDS 
Saturdays, 


ſeated betw 


erſuge; a 
HO LIL 


thors; and 


he lar, 
the (ea, 
and dykes, 
ful of keepi 
Froilnce fh 


a large town in Devonſhire, with a market on 
ay 10, and October 2, for cattle. It is 


mer. It is 215 miles W. by S. of London. 

MO'LDTY, a village in Suſſex, with one 
fiir, on May 9, for horned cattle. 

ROLE, J. | bole, Sax, | a Cavity that is nar- 
row and long; a den; a cavity made with a 
borer ; a rent, or cut in a ga ment. Figura- 
tively, a mean dwelling or houſe ; a ſub- 


HO'LINESS, /. when applied to God, that 
attribute which repreſents him as diſlikingand 
deteſting all wickedneſs, Applied to men, an 
abſolute abhorrence of all kinds of fin, and a 
conformity to the nature and will of God; 
the [tate of being hallowed, conſecrated, or 
fandtified ; the title aſſumed by the Pope. 

HO'LLA, interj. [hola, Fr.] a word uſed 
in calling to a perſon at a diſtance or out of 
light, Uſed ſubſtantively by Milton. 

To HO/LLA, v. a, { Johnſon ſays this word 
k now vitiouſly written b4//9 by the beſt au- 


a loud voice. In his ear, I'II Sole Morti- 
mer,” Shot, „ What ba/loing and what 
ſtir is this ?” Shak. 

HOLLAND, the moſt conſiderable of the 
veven United Provinces, lying between the 
Zuider-Zee, the North Sea, Zealand, and 
Utrecht, It is divided into N. Holland, W. 
Frielland, and 8. Holland; and theſe toge- 
ther make hut one province, whoſe ates 
jake the title of Holland and W. Frieſland. 

ae Le, a ſmall bay, which is an extenſion 
pf the Zuider-Zee, ſeparates Holland from 
W. Frieſſand. The extent is not large, be- 
ing not above 18 
d is almoſt every where lower than 

The water is kept out by dams 


HOL 


All that part that is be- 


Yorkſhire, with the title of an 


FAST, /.any thing by which a door 
when put cloſe; a catch; a hook, 


NORHT, or HOU'LS WORTH, 
and three fairs, viz, on April 27, 


een two branches of the river Ta- 


(hift, 
Y, ad. in a pious manner. 


ſometimes hall] to cry out with 


o miles in circumference. 


which they are particularly care- 
ng in good repair, leſt the whole 


HOL 


or keeping; a priſon, or {croſſed by the mouth of the Rhine and 


Maeſe, by ſeveral ſmall rivers, and by a great 
number of canals, on which they travel 
day and night at a ſmall expence. Properly 
ſpeakipg, it is nothing but a large meadow, 
and yet all things are in great plenty, by 
reaſon of its trade; and the land ſerves to 
feed great numbers of cattle. It is ſo popu» 
lous, that no country in the world can match 
it of ſo ſmall an extent; the paſtures are ſo 
rich, that they have plenty of butter and 
cheeſe; and the ſeas and rivers furniſh them 
with fiſh, There are 4co large towns, and 
18 cities, which make up the ſtates of the 
province, and ſeveral others that have not 
the ſame privilege. The houſes are well 
built, and extremely neat and clean, as well 
in the country as in the towns. Learning 
flouriſhes here, and they have both linen and 
woollen manufactures, beſides their build- 
[ing 2 great number of ſhips, The Dutch 
ſurpaſs all nations in the world with regard 
to trade, and by their ſettlements in foreign 
countries, eſpecially in the E. Indies, and on 
the coaſt of Guiney. This province has a 
court of juſtice, which finally determines in 
all criminal and civil affairs; and its ſtates, 
in which the ſovereignty reſides, are com- 
poſed of the deputies of the nobility and of 
the cities, beſides the ſtadtholder. The only 
eſtabliſhed religion is the proteſtant, for the 
reſt are only tolerated, But we muſt not con- 
found Holland, properly ſo called, with the 
republic, which comprehends the Seven 
United Provinces. Amſterdam is the capital 
city. 

HO'LLAND, the 8. E. diviſion of Lincoln- 
ſhire, probably ſo called becauſe it is a marſhy 
country. It has the title of an earldom, 
HO'LLINGTON, a village in Suſſex, 
with one fair, on the ſecond Moneay in 
July, for pedlars ware, 

HO'LLOW, [bells] a. | from hole] having 
the inſide or any part ſcooped out; having 
a void ſpace within, oppoſed to ſolid. Noiſy, 
or like a ſound made in ſome cavity. Figu- 
ratively, hypocritical. 

HO'LLOW, [62117] /. a cavity, or empty 
ſpace; a concavity; a cavern, or den; a pit 
paſſage, or empty ſpace in the inſide of a 
thing. 

To HO'LLOW, [ITI] v. a. to ſcoop fur- 
rows, channels, or cavities in a thing. To 
ſhout or make a loud noiſe. . ** Comes bollow- 
ing from the table.” 1 So written, by 
neglect of etymology, inſtead of bolla, ſays 
Jobnſon. See HoLLA, 
HO'LLOWAY, a village in Somerſetſhire, 
with one fair, on May 14, for cattle, 
HO'LLOWLY, LIE ad, with empty 
ſpaces within; with channels or vacuitics. 
Figuratively, with inſincerity, 
HO'LLOWNESS, [| bzlizeeſi] /. cavity; 


ould be laid under water, It is 


the ſtate of having empty ſpaces; want of 
ſincerity; deceit ; trezchery, | 
| HOLME, 


* 
* 
+ bs 


HOL 


HOLMT, , in Botany, the ilex, or ever- 
green oak. | 

HOLME, a town of Cumberland, Sce 
Abe Hor Mx. 

HO'LOCAUST, ſ. Cõdog and xaiw, Gre] a 
burnt ſacrifice, In the Jewiſh Church, it was 
a ſacrifice which was all burnt upon the altar; 
and of this kind was the daily facrifice. This 
was done by way of acknowledgment, that 
the perſon offering, and all that belonged to 
him, were the effect of the divine bounty. The 
holocauſt was to be a bullock without ble- 
with : it was brought to the tabernacle of the 
congregation, with the hands of him that of- 
fered it upon its head; then the Levites kill. 
ed it, ſprinkled the blood of it upon the altar, 
and, ſlaying it, cut it in pieces, after which it 
was laid upon the altar, and burnt by the prieſt, 
for a ſweet ſmelling ſavour unto the Lord. 

HOLOGRAPH, [holograf} J. [Cog and 

Ow, Gr.] in the Scottiſh law, applied to a 
eced written entirely by the granter's hand. 

HOLSTEIN, a 8 of Germany, with 
the title of a duchy, in the circle of Lower 
Saxony, It is bounded on the N. by Sleſ- 
wick; on the E. by the Baltic Sea, and the 
euchy of Saxlawenburg; on the S. by the 
duchies of Bremen and Lunenburg; and on 
the W. by the German Ocean; being about 
100 miles in length, and 50 in breadth. It 
is a pleaſant, fruitful country, and is well 
ſeated for trade, which however was more 


Bot there are [till ſome very conſiderable 


harbours, particularly Hamburg and Lubeck. 
The king of Deamark, and the duke of ifle of Angleſea, in Wales, and in the [ii 
Holſtcin- Gottorp, have a joint dominion in a 
great part of it, and of ſome towns and terri- Dublin, there being three packet-boats that 
tories each of them are ſole ſovereigns. There | ſail ſor that city every, Monday, Wedneſdyy, 
ate ſome imperial cities, which are governed and Friday, wind and weather permit.ing, I 


is 269 


be their retpcctive magiſttates, bu! the reli- 
gion of the whole country is Lutheran, The 


king of Dcnwaik, as duke of Holſtein, is a 
rince of the empire, as well as the duke of 


olſtein-Gotrorp, It is divided into four 
cantons, Holſtein Proper, Wagria, Stor mar, 
and Ditmarth. 
' HO/LSTER, /. [bulfter, Teut. ] a caſe for 
a horſcman's piſtol. 

HULT, a town in Norfolk, with a mar- 
ket on Saturdays, and two fairs, on April 25, 
and Nov. 24, for horſes. It is no corpo- 
ration, nor has any manufaftory, It has a 
church, about 3co good houſes, with pretty 
wide ſtreets well paved, and about 100 peo- 
ple. It is 122 miles N. E. of London. 

HOLT, a village in Denbighſhire, in North 
Wales, with two fairs, on June 22, and Octo- 
ber 29, for cattle, 


HOLT, either at the beginning or end of 


the name of a place, from bolt, Sax, a wood. 
ſignifies, that it is, or has been, a wood: 
ſometimes indeed it may come from hol, Sax. 
hollow, eſpecially when the name ends in 1 
or dun. | 


HU'LT- WOOD, a village in D-rſetſhire, 


HOL 
with one fair, 


on Auguſt 6 
and toys. ELIE horkes, cheek, 


HOL V, a. | halig, Sax, N 
duty of let an aller em 
ſin; ſet apart, conſecrated, or dedicated 
vine 8 — without ſpot; 

H LY-GH ST, . hal: a 
the holy ſpirit, or ileal ks ae Sex] 
ble Trinity, whoſe peculiar office, as eu 
eee from the Father and the Son. i; 0 — 

cation and inſpiration. With ae 
manner of his exiſtence, he is ſaid to a . 
from the Father and the Son, and wah 
LO and In together is worſhiped, Hi, 
ivinity, and his peculiar o 115 
deſeribed in * 4 e Pauly 

HO'LY-T HURSDAY, /. the d | 
the aſcenſion of our — — 

HO'/LY-WEEK, [ halgan and vnc Sax,] 
the week before Eaſter, ſo called becauſe (4 
apart by the church in a peculiar manner ty 
offices of piety and devotion, as a Preparation 
for the enſuing feſtival of Chriſt's reſurreQon, 

HO'LY-CROSS, a village in Worceſter. 


* 


to di 
ſacreg, " 


tember, for cheeſe and linen cloth, 


and deg, Sax. ] a day ſet apart by 
for commemoration of ſome ſaint, or fone 


day wherein people abſtain from work, and 
confiderable formerly than it is at preſent, | entertain themſelves with feaſts, &c, a dayof 


gaiety and joy. 


ſhire, with two fairs, on the ſecond Wedneſ. 
day in April, and the firſt Wedneſday in dex 


HO'LYDAY, or HO'LIDAY, { [balsan 
e church 


remerkable particular in the life of Chriſt;: 


HO'LYHEAD, a town and cape of the 


Channel, where ple uſually embark for 


2 miles from London, 

HO'LY-ISLAND, a ſmall ifland lying on 
the coalt of England, 6 miles S. of Berwick, 
in Northumberland. It is not above tug 
miles and a quarter in length, nor woch 
above a mile in breadth. The ſoil is rockf 
and full of Nones, for which reaſon it is thin 
peopled ; it has but one town, with a church 
and a caſtle, under which there is a commo- 
dious harbour, defended by a blockhouſe. 

HOLVYWELL, a town of N. Wales, t 
the county of Flint, It has a market on Fre 
day, and 3 fairs, on April 23 Tueſday afier 
Trinity, and September 2, for cattle. Ir i 
a place of great note for the well of np 
nifred, who is reputed a virgin martyr; © 
it is much frequented by people that come ; 
bathe in it, as well as popiſh pilgrims, 4 
of devotion, The ſpring gulbes forth „ 
ſuch im petuoſity, that at 2 ſmall diſtance _ 
turns ſeveral mills. Over the ſpring rk 
chapel built upon pillars, and on x hor! 
| lows are painted the hiſtory of 87. 2 
'red's life. There is a moſs about my 
chich ſore fooliſhly imagine to be 


1:fred's hair, It is 2994 mile 


HO M 


AGE,/. bommage, Fr. th 


e reverence, 
ty, profeſſed and 
Err, reſpect 
external action. 


HOM 
reſpect, 
perform 


or ſubmi 


ſubmiſſion, or teal 
ed to 2 2 or 
an 
W. pj — — a perſon's own 
the country in which a 
place of his conſtant re- 
poſition, for any thing 
na in our on country, or made with- 
1 a perſon's on houſe, 
in ME, ad. to the houſe 
lives; to one's OWN —_— 
the utmoſt; to the put pole; 
defgned. Joined to à ſubſtantive, 


ce, or efficacy. 
— ſword.” Dryd. 
HOMEBO'RN, 4. natura 
of one's on country. 


native; natural; bred in 
HUMEBRED, = F iguratively, rude ; 
E liſhed by travel 
artie(s; uncultivated; or not poll y we 
HO'MEFELT, ©. internal; elt within; 
inward, 
| HOMELIL 
mean manner. 
HOMELIN 
nl r. a. plain; coarſe; rude, or not 
poliſhed by the aſſiſtance or information of 

igners. 
1 Ml v. ad. in a plain manner; coarſely. 
HOME. MADE, a. made in our own coun- 
ſed to foreign. 

11 ER, 7 [Heb.] a meaſure among the 
Hebrews, containing lix pints; Bailey ſays, 
two boſhels, f 
HOMESPUN, a. ſpun or wrought in a 
private houſe, not by profeſſed manufacturers, 
Made in one's own country, oppoſed to foreign. 
Figuratively, coarſe; rude; wanting perfection 
or elegance, Uſed ſubſtantively for a coarſe, 
wude, unpoliſhed, or ill-bred perſona, 

HU/MESTALL, or HO'MESTEAD, / 
[bam and ſt ade, Sax. ] a houſe, or place where 
a houſe ſtood, 

HOMEWARD, or HO/MEWARDS, ad. 
towards home; or towards the houſe wherein 
a perſon conſlantly reſides, 

HOMICIDE, f. | bomicidium, Lat.] mur- 
der, It is divided into voluntery, when com- 
miuted with raalicez or caſual, when done by 
accident, 


HOMICV/DAL, a. murderous ; bloody. 
HOMILE'TICAL, 4. Id AAT, Gr.] 


ſocial; converſable. 


HOMILY, / Land, Gr.] a plain and 


| 


| 


herein a perſon 
fully ; cloſely; 
to the point 
it implies 


1; domeſtic; or 


Y, ad. in a rude, rough, or 


ESS, /. plainneſs; rudeneſs; 


It 


e 0 Popular diſcourſe on ſome divine ſubjeQ; ap- 
plied to thoſe which were compoſed at the. 

with Reformation to be read in churc es, in order 
e it to ſupply both the caſual and neceſlary defe 

; of ſermons. | 

vin - een or HOMOGE'NE. 
in0i- 1 (Wie g is pronounced ſoft? a, [+ k 
well, Cr, having the ſame n ; * ** 


ature, or principles of 


he tame nature or kind, 


© The home thruſt of a 


* 
8 


HON 


HOMOGE/NEALNESS, 


ſ. the quality 
HOMOGENEF/ITY, of having the 
HOMOGE/NEOUSNESS, I ſame nature or 


principles, 
HO'MOGENY, F. [ouwoyaic, Gr. ] like- 
neſs; or ſamencſs of natuic. 
HOMO/LOGOUS, 4. [ 444X005» Gr.] hav. 
ing the ſame proportion, In Logic, applied to 


things which agree in name, but have a dif- 
ferent nature, 

HOMO'NYMOUS, a. [uuwrvpo;, Gr.] ſig- 
nifying ſeveral things, applied to words which 
have ſeveral ſenſes, 


HOMO'TONOUS, 3. [$orivoc, Gr.] hav 
ing the ſame ſound. e 

HOMO TON, ſ. ſameneſs of ſound. 
| HONDURAS, a province of N. America, 
in New- Spain, lying on the N. Sea, being 
about 370 miles in length, and 200 in 
breadth, It Was diſcovered by Chriſtopher 
Columbus, in the year 1502. The Eugliſh 
have been poſſeſſed of the logwood country 
on the bay of Honduras a great while, and cut 
large quantities every year. 

HONE, J. a fine ſort of whetſtone, of dif- 
ferent colours, uſed for ſetting an edge on pens 
knives and razors, 

To HONE, v. n. [ bongian, Sax. ] to pive 
or long for any thing. Seldom uſed: 

HO'NEST, @. [koneftus, Lat. ] perſorming 
every act of juſtice, or tulfilling every obliga- 
tion and relation in which we land as meme 
bers of ſociety, 


HO'NESTLY, ad. conſiſtent with juſtice; 
conſiſtent with our duty. 

HO'NESTY, , goodneſs, which makes a 
perſon prefer his promiſe or duty to his paſ- 
lion or intereſt, | 

HO'NIED, a. covered with honey. Sweet, 
flattering, or enticing, applied to words. 

HO'/NEY, /. {hunig, — * thick, viſcous, 
fluid ſubſtance, of a whitiih or yellowiſh co- 
lour, ſweet to the taſte, ſoluble in water, of 
a fragrant ſmel!, ſecreted by certain glands 
near the bottom of the petals of flowers, ſuck- 
ed up by the bee in its proboſcis or trunk, 
(wallowed, and diſcharged again from the ſto- 
mach through its mouth into ſome of the 
cells of its comb; deſtined for the food of the 

oung, but, in hard ſeaſons, fed on by the 
— itſelf. Figuratively, ſweetneſs, or ſedue- 
ing allurements, applied to words; uſed as a 
term of tenderneſs and fondneſs, 

To HO/NEY, v. n. to make uſe of endeare 
ing, ſweet, or fond expreſſions. 

HO'NEYCOMB, ,. { honig-camb, Sax. ] the 
cells of wax, in which a bee ftores its honey. 

HO'NEY-DEW, /. ſweet dew, found earl 
in the morning on the leaves of divers plants. 

HO'NEY-MOON, J. the firſt month after 
marriage, fo called from the fondneſs and 
tenderneſs which appears then between a mar- 
ried couple. 

HO'NEYSUCKLE, /. 


bunig-ſucle, Sax.) in 


Botany, a plant, fo ab tiom the ſweet- 
neſt 


HOO 

neſs of its odour: it is likewiſe named the 
avoodbine. 

HO'NEYLESS, a. without honey, or rob- 
bed of their honey, applied to bees. 

HO'NITON, a town of Devonthire, with a 
market on Saturdays, and one fair, on the firſt 
Wedneſday after July 19, for cattle. It is 
ſcated near the river Otter, over which there 
is a bridge, on the road from London to Exe- 
ter, It ſends two members to parliament, but 
being no corporation, a portreve is the return- 
ing officer. It has one church, which is half 
a mile from the town, and a chapel within 


HOP 
HO'ODMAN'S-BLIND, / * 
the perſon hooded is to euch nad which 
his name, before the bandage is to be and tel 
from his eyes, now called blindman'; remoy 

To HO/ODWINK, v. 4, to hin oo 
ſon from ſeeing, by binding ſomethin a per. 
his eyes. |. [hof k gon 
HOOF, /. | bof, Sax. ] the 
ſtance which covers yl — 2 ſub. 
other animals that feed on prafs, es, and 
HO'OFED, 3. having a hoof, 
HO'OFBOUND, 4. applied to 3 
when his hoof ſhrinks in at the 


it, with about 400 houſes, which are chiefly 

in one broad paved ſtreet. Here is a great 

manufactory of bone-lace, It is 155 miles 
W. by S. of London. 

HO'/NORARY, a. | honororius, Lat.] done 

in order to confer honour, or as a mark of 

eſteem; conferring honour, but not gain. 

HO'NOUR, [ehe « in this word, and all 
its derivatives and compounds, is dropped in 
pronunciation: as, honor, hinirable, &c.] J. 

boxor, Lat. ] dignity, or high rank, Reputa- 
tion; fame. Reverence. Chaſtity, Dignity 
of mien, Glory; boaſt, A teſtimony or to- 
ken of teſpect and eſteem, uied after 4. The 
title of a perſon of rank. A ſubject of praiſe. 
Glory. A regard to the cenſure and eſteem 
of. ihe world. Nobleneſs or majeſty, applied 
to perſons. A place, office, or title, which 
attracts eſteem. Ornament and reſpect. The 
honours of his head.” Dryd. 

To HO'NOUR, v. a. to eſteem, or reſpect ; 
to entertain an inward eſteem and reverence 
for any perſon ſuperior to us in any relation, 
and to ſhew it by outward ſigns and actions. 

HO'NOURABLE, a. | honorable, Fr. ] wor- 
thy of reſpeCt or reverence; great, or ſuitable 

"to a perſon's dignity z generous; conferring 
or attracting reſpe& and reverence z without 
taint or reproach; honeſt; equitable. | 

HO'NOURABLENESS, /. highneſs of 
poſt or dignity, which attraCts reverence and 
teſpe ct; generolity, 

HO'NOURABLY, ad. with tokens of ho- 
nour; in ſuch a manner as to add dignity to 
a perſon's character; generouſly, | 

HO'NOURER, ſ. one that entertains re- 
ſpect and eſteem for another in his mind, and 
ſhews.it in his actions. | 

HOO, a village in Suſſex, with one fair, 
on May 1, for pedlars ware. 

HOOD, ſ. { 52d, Sax.] denotes condition, 
quality, ſtate or character, as in childhood, It 
is ſometimes taken collectively; and then 
ſignifies ſeveral united together, as ſiſterhood ; 
i. e. a company of liſters; brotherhood, a fra- 
ternity of ſcveral of the ſame profeſſion in- 
corporeted, 

HOOD, /, [ hod, Sax. ] an upper covering 
worn by a woman over her cap; any thing 
drawn upon the head, and covering it; a 


heel, and the (kin by that mea 
and grows over the hoof, 


to catch hold.“ A ſhepherd's 
hock.“ A wire crooked and b 


Any bending inſtrument to cu 
off the hooks, implies a ſtate of diſorder 
fuſion. By hook or crook, a phraſe ſignifying 
direct or indirect. 


top and at the 
ns ſtarts aboje 


HOOK, . [ hoce, Sax, ] any thing bent ſo 


bet; a pot. 
arbed at he 
ſnare or trap, 


; t or lop w 
„A reaping-b05*.” That part of * 


which is fixed to the poſts of a door; hence 


Or con. 


point, uſed in fiſhing. 


one way or another; by any means, whats 


To HOOK, v. a. in Fiſhing, to catch with 
a hook. Figuratively, to entrap or enſdate; 
to draw, or faſten, as with a hook, 
HOC/OKED, «a. bent; crooked, 
HO'OKEDNESS, /. the ſtate of being bent 
like a hook, 
HOOK-NO'RTON, a village in Oxford 
ſhire, four miles N. E. of Chipping-Norton, 
with two fairs, on June 29, and Noy, 155 
for horſes and cows, | 
HOOK-NO'SED, a, having a crooked, 2quis 
line noſe. | 
HOOP, /. [ boep, Belg.] any thing bent in: 
circular manner in order to bind or keep tight | 
that which it ſurrounds, particularly caſks or 
barrels; ſeveral circles of whalebone worn by 
women to extend their petticoats; any thing 
circular, 
To HOOP, v. g. to put hoops on a caſk 
other veſſel, Figuratively, to claſp, encircle, 
or ſurround, 
To HOOP, v. n, [houpper, Ft.] to dot, 
or make a noiſe by way of call or purſuit; to 
call to by a ſhout, 
HO/OPER, , a cooper; or one that puts 
hoops on veſſels, | 
HO/OPING- COUGH, [bvipie ef] 1 
convulſive kind of cough, ſo called from the 
noiſe with which it is attended, 
To HOOT, v. n. [but, Brit.] to make : 
noiſe in contempt: to ery like an 0], 
HOOT, / Cut, Brit.] a clamour, holt, 
or noiſe, made at a perſon in contempt; the 
nu iſe made by an owl, 
To HOP, v. n. [hoppan, , 
kip lightly; to move by leaps on * * 
8 to hop or walk Jamely, bl 5) 


Sax, | to jump ot 


kind of ornament worn by a f raduate of any 
univerlity to ſhew his degtee, 


| - 


(play), 


ing all our ſtreſs op one leg; to 997% e 
HOP, 


HO R 
made with one leg; a 
, generally applied to the 
he ground, or the man- 
ove from one branch of 
without extending their 


a plant whoſe flower is 
keep the beer 


OP, + @ leap 
I FR jump 
f birds on | 


| tree to another, 


la Botany, 4 F 
+4 as a bitter in brewing, to 


' ſl ur, 2 
OP, O a, to impregnate with hops; 


\ make bitter with hops. Neuterly, to leap 
ith one leg; tO walk Jamely. 
HOPE "he ſtation at the mouth of the 

: Thames, below Graveſend. ; a 
HOPE a. village in Derbyſhire, 1n that 

- all 1 the Peak, 12 miles W. of Shef- 
= Ire, wi fairs, on May 1 

r 29, 101 a : 

ode. C46, Sax.) that pleaſure which 
riſes in the mind on the thought of the en- 
,vment of ſome future good; an expectation 
f ſome future good. SY NON. Hope has for 
object, ſucceſs in itſelf, and denotes a 
-uſt borne up by ſome encouragement. Ex- 
gelt regards particularly the happy moment 
bt event, and intimates a certainty of its ar- 
vine, Thus, we hope to obtain things; we 
ret their arriving, What we bo pe for, 
tems to be more a fayour or a Kindnels; 
hat we expe, more a duty or obligation. 
dus, we Þope for favourable anſwers to our 
emands; we expect ſuch as are agreeable to 
dur propoſitions. 
To HOPE, v. n. to expect a future good. 
HO'PEFUL, a. full of qualities which pro- 
Ince hope; promiling; full of hope or expec- 
ation of ſucceſs, The laſt ſenſe, though 
trictly avalogical, is ſeldom uſed. 

HO'PEFULLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
raiſe hope, or encourage an expectation of 
dme future good. 

NO PEFULN ESS, ſ. the quality which en- 
ourages or occaſions a pleaſing ex pectation of 
uece(s, or of ſome future good. 

HUPELESS, 4. without any expectation 
future good, Figuratively, deſperately 
bandoned, 

HOFER, , one that has pleaſing expecta- 
ions of ſumc future good, 

HU'PINGLY, ad. with hope or confidence 
hat nothing of evil will happen. 
ren. . one who leaps or jumps on 
me lc g. Shs 
HO'PPER,/. [ſo called becauſe it is always 
doping, or in agitation] the box or open 

Tame of wond in a mill, into which the corn 
$ put to be ground. | 
| HURAL, or HO'RARY, a, [from hora, 
Mit. | relating, pointing to, or containing, an 
your, The borary circle on globes, is the 
rals Circle at the north pole, on which the 
ours are marked, as on a clock. 

HORDE, /. [ biorde, Sax. | a flock, com- 
p 0h or regiment; a elan, or company of 
| © ny changing their ſituation. 

ON, .. CI Gr.] the line which 


ö 


HO R 
terminates or bounds the ſight. The ſenſible 
horizon is the circular line which limits the 
view; the real is that which divides the 
globe into two equal parts, On globes, this 
is generally the upper part of the frame on 
which the globe reſts. 


HORIZO'NTAL, a- near the horizon, 
Parallel to the horizon; on a level. 


| HORIZO/NTALLY, ad. in a direction 


ö 


parallel to the horizon; on a level, or in a 
line equally diſtant in all its parts from the 
ground, ſuppoſing the ground to be level. 
HO RLE, a village in Suſſex, with 2 
fair on Nov. 7, for cattle and pedlars ware. 
HORN, /. | born, Sax. ] a hard, pointed, and 
callous ſubſtance, which grows on the heads 
of ſome animals, Figuratively, an inſtru- 
ment of wind muhic, formed of the horn of 
ſome animal, The extremities of the wax- 
ing or waining moon, ſo called becauſe repre- 
ſeating the horns of 2 cow, or from hyrn, Sax, 
a point, The feelers of a ſnail, or thoſe long 
ſubſtarces on the head of a ſnail, which it 


draws in or puſhes out at pleaſure, imagined 


to be its feelers, but by modern naturaliſts 
found to be a kind of telefcopes, having the 
eyes at their extremities: hence the phraſe 
to draw in one's horns, for being terriſied, or 
having one's courage damped at the proſpect 
of danger, The hieroglyphic for a cuckold, 
uſed figuratively for cuckoldom ; whence horn 
mad implies, as mad as a perſon who diſco- 
vers that he is cuckolded, A drinking-cup 
made of horn. In Scripture, horn is uſed for 
power, pride, or empire. | 

HO'RNBOOK, J. a leaf with the alphabet 
and Lord's prayer printed on it, (tuck on a 
piece of board, and covered over with horn to 
keep it from ſoiling, uſed for teaching chil- 
dren their letters. 

HO'RNBY, a town in Lancaſhire, with 


a market on Monday, and one fair, on July 


30, for horned cattle and horfes. It is 243 
miles from London, 

HO/RN-CASTLE, a town of Lincoln- 
ſhire, with a market on Saturdays, and two 
fairs, on June 22, and Auguſt 21, for horſes 
and cattle. It is ſeated on the river Bane, 
and three parts of it are ſurrounded with wa- 
ter. It is a large, well-built town, and had 
formerly a caſtle, now demoliſhed. It is 141 
miles N, of London, b | 

HO'RNDON, a town of Eſſex, with a 
market on Saturdays, and one fair, on June 
29. It is ſeated on a ſmall river, which, at 
a ſmall diſtance, falls into the Thames, at 
the place called the Hope, It is 281 miles 
E. of London, 

HO'RNED, 2, havin 


g, or appearing as 
having, horns. | | 


 HO'RNER, F, one that manufaQtures and. 


ſells horns, 


HO'RNET, {. | byrnette,Sax.Ja large, ſtrong, 
ſtinging fly, whole body is long, reſembling 


| 


a thread, and of a bluiſh colour: its makes 
| its 


: HOR 


its neſts in hollow trees, which conſiſts of 
wood, for which purpoſe, like the waſps, they 
are furniſhed with ſtrong-toothed jaws. ; 

HO/RN-FOOT, a. hoofed. 

HO'RNING, a village in Norfolk, with one 
fair, on Monday after Augutft 2, for ordinary 
horſes, and petty chapmen. 

HO'RN-OWL, /. an owl, fo called from its 
Having horns. 

HO'/RNPIPE, ſ. a jig, ſo called becauſe for- 
merly danced to an horn. 

HORNSEY, a tawn in the Esſt Riding 
of Yorkſhire, with a market on Mondays, 
and two fa rs, on Aug. 12, and Dec. 17, for 
Horſes and cattle, It is 287 miles N. of 
London. 

HO'RN-WORK, F. in Fortification, an 
outwork, advancing towards the fie'd, con- 
Gifting of two demi-baſtions, joined to a 
curtain, 

HORN, 0, made of, or reſem bling, horn; 
hard as horn, or callous. 

HORO'GRA PHY, [ borografy | /. LA and 


p, Gr.] an account of the hours. | 


HO/ROLOGE,or HOROLOGY,f [ &pa and{/rilled in b:r/efleſh, is a low phraſe for a ei 


a, Gr. aa infirument that tells the hour, 
HORO'METRY, /. | &px and t, Gr. | 
the art of meaſuring the = wy J 
HO'RO5COPE, 1 (cb vh Gr.) in Aſ- 
trology, the configuration of the planets at the 
tour of a perſon's birth. 
HO'/RRIBLE, a. | borrililis, Lat. } occaſion- 
ing horror ; hideous ; odious. 
HO'RRIBLENESS, /. that quality in a per- 
fon or thing which affects with horror, or a 
frong apprehenſion of inftant danger, &c. a 
deep impreſſion of odiouſneſs. 
HO'RRIBLY, d. in iuch a manner as to 
rüſe fear and horror, | 
HORRID, 3. [ berridus, Lat] hideous; 
ſhocking. a 5 
HO RRIDNESS, F/. that quality which 
renders a thing extiemely odious, ſhocking, 
or dresdful 
_HORR1!'FIC, @. [berrißcus, Lat.] cauſing 
horror. 
HO/RRINGER, a village in Suffolk, with 
one fair, on September 4, for ſheep and toys. 
HORROR, /. | borror, Lat. | a pathon ex 
cited by an object which cauſes both a high 
degree of fear and deteſtation. Figuratively, 
a gloom, or drearineſs, which afteQts with 
horror. 


HORSE, /. [formerly ſpe't bers; of bors, 


Sax. ] a domeſtic bean, uſed in war, draught, | 


and carriage. Horſe, in War, the cavalry, 
or thoſe ſoldiers in an army that fight on 
horſeback, In Manufactories, any thing uſed 
as a ſupport: hence a borſe to dry linen on. A 
wooden machine, which ſoldiers ride by way of 

niſhment. Joined to another ſubſtantive, 
it ſigniſies ſomething large or coarſe, 
Mariners, a rope faſtened to the arms of each 
yard, to ſupport the men when handling vr reev- 
ing the ſails, 


upon a horſe; to carry a perſon, 
perſon on one's back; to ſet afiride v 
thing., To cover a mare. Pat 


H 
Bate of being mounted on a horſe. 


| 


Among |h 


aſſiſt a perſon in mcunting a horſe. 
ries to carry horſes over the water, 
in dreſſing horſes; a ſtable- 


horſes, and fits them either fo 
ing. 


fairs are held Hay 9, and Sept, 2 


HOR 


To HORSE, ». 4. [herſar, Ser] i 
or to Places 


SEBACK, ,. the back of a borfe; l. 


HO'RSEBLOCK, / a block mate we 


HO'RSEBOAT, , a large boat uſe at fy 
HO/RSEBOY, /. a groom, or boy emp 


HO'RSE-BREAKER, . one who tune 


r riding or draw. 
HORSE BRIDGE, a town in Suſſex, wh 
ware, 1 


_ HO'RSEBRIDGE-CO/'MMON, a «il; 
in Suſſex, whoſe fair is Sept. 11, for ped; 
it is 35 miles from London. ; 
HO/RSE-COURSER, ,, one that runs, 6 
Keeps running hurſes; a dealer in horſes, 
HO'RSE-F LESH, / the fle ch of horſes, by 


Killed in buying horſes. 
HO'RSE-FLY, /. a fly remarkable for fling 
ing horſes. 
HO'RSE-LAUGH, | bir/e-laF} [. x 
violent, and ſometimes 2 4 " 
HO/RSE-LEECH, ſ. a great leech, whit 
uſually faſtens to horſes when. watering; 4 
farrier, or horſe- doctor, from borſe, and let, 
Sax. which ſignifies both a leech and a perſa 
who cures diſorders. * 
HO'RSE-LITTER, J. a carriage hung ww 
poles between two horſes, in which the pein 
ies at full length. 
HC/RSE-MAN, ſ. a rider, or one mountel 
on horſeback ; one ſkilled in riding; one that 
fights on horſeback, applied to an army. 
HO'RSEM ANSHIP, /. the art of riding, 
breaking, or managing, 2 horſe, 
HO'KSE-MATCH, ſ. a race, wherein tus 
or more horſes contend for ſuperiority in (vilt 
nels, 
HO/RSE-MEAT, /. provender, or food 
for horſes. . 
HO'RSE-MINT, /. a large coarſe kind of 
mint. | : 
HO/RSE-PLAY, /. coarſe, rough, or f- 
lent play. | 
HO/RSE-RACE, /. a conteſt between horks 
for a prize. 
HO/RSERADISH, / a root of a fironſ 
ignant taſte, uſed in Cookery for a kind o 
auce, and eſteemed in Medicine very ny 
It is 1eckoned a ſpecies of ſcurxy · graſs by 
tanical writers. 1 
HO'RSESHOE, /, a plate of iron wy 
under the hoof of a horſe. In Bot) 


b. 
"HO/RSEWAY, . 4 broad way or ol i 


which horſes may travel. vith 4 
Mal 


HORSHAM, s town of Sule 


H 08 


Saturdays, and three fairs, on Mon- 
— and July 18, for ſheep 
and on November 27, for cattle 
It is ſeated near St. Leo- 
is a borough town, ſend- 


to parliament; and ſome- 
mes the aſſizes Are held here. It is 377 
don. ; 

ons ED. KA vxE, a town in Sufſex, 
hoſe fairs are held May 27, and Sept. 12, 


- cattle and pedlary. 
0K TATLWE, a. [ from bortor, Lat.] an 


ument by which a perſon endeavours to ex- 
b another to practiſe any thing. 

HORTATORV, a. | from Horror, Lat. ] en- 
uragingy animating, or advifing to perform a 


arket on 
Y before 
id lambs, 
lars ware, 
ird's foreſt ; and 
two members 


"HORTICU' LTURE, /. 3 and cultura, 
he art of cultivating gardens. 
Krull N, a. ¶ bortulanus, Lat.] be- 
‚ arden. 

Fos ANA, J. | Heb. ſave us now, or fave, 
e beſeech * a form of bleſſing or wiſhing 
perſon well, uſed by the Jews. Thus at our 
viour's entrance into Jeruſalem, when the 
plecried out, : Heſann a, to the ſon of David! 
eit meaning was, Lord, preſerve this ſon of 
hid, this King; heap favours and bleſſings 
on him. 

os A, 2 canonical book of the Old Teſ- 
ment, ſo called from the prophet of that name, 
author, who was the ſon of Beri, and the firſt 
fthe leſſer prophets: he lived in the kingdom 
'Samaria, and delivered his prophecies under 


ings of Iſrael, and under the reigns of Uzziah, 
otham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah ; 
d denounce the divine vengeance againſt them, 
nd to foretel the captivity in Aſſyria. 

HOSE, [boxe] /. | hoſu, Sax. ] a ſtocking, or 
preting for the legs. Formerly uſed for 
petches, 


HO'SIER, [Brier] H. one who ſells ſtock- 
8 


1 n 

HO SPITE BLE, a. [boſpitabilis, Lat.] giv- 
entertainment to ſtrangers; kind and aftable 
d ſtr-ngers, 

HO'>PI CABLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 


d ſhew kindaeſs and give entertainment to 
angers, 


HOSPITAL, / [boſpitalis, Lat.] a place 


ult for the reception of the fick, or the ſup- 
ort of the poor. 


 HOSPITA'LITY, /. [hoſpitalite, Fr.] the 


tue exerciſed in the entertainment of ſtrangers. 


ont) 0 Sl ALLER, /. ¶beſpitollier, Fr. ] one 
od U ding in an hoſpital to receive either the poor 
uretics lrangers; a poor perſon living in, or ſup- 
ed at, an hoſpital, ; 


HOSPODAR, ,. a title borne by the 
"aces of Walachia and Moldavia, who re- 
we the inveſtiture of their principalities 
P the Grand Signior, who gives them a 

and ſtandard: they are under his protec- 
ou, and obliged to lerve him, and he 


— 


e reign of Jeroboam II. and his ſucceſſors, 


HOT 


ſometimes depoſes them; but in other reſpe&s 
they are abſolute ſovereigns within their own 
domininns. 

on who 


HOST, [hb bote, Fr. ] a 
; #17 M's 4 12 it, Lat. an 


keeps an inn. 
enemy. Any great number or multitude. An 
boſt of tongues.” Shak, The ſacrifice of the 
maſs, or the conſecrated wafer, in the Romiſh 
Church, from hefte, Fr. Heſtia, Lat. a ſacrifice, 
or victim offered up in ſacrifice, | 
To HOST, v. n. to put up at an inn; to go 
to a public-houſe for entertainment, To engage 
or encounter in battle, 
* HOSTAGE, J. [oftage, Fr.] a perſon given 
up as a pledge for the ſecurity of the perform- ' 
ance of certain conditions, 


HO'STEL, or HO'STELRY, ſpron. bztel, 
or b3telry | /. | hoftel, hoſtelerie, Fr.] an inn, or 
houſe where a perſon may meet with entertain- 
ment or lodging, 


HO'STESS, /. [ beſſſe, Fr.] a woman who 
keeps a public-houſe or inn, ; 
HO'STILE, a. | hoflilis, Lat.] like an ene- 
my; adverſe ; oppoſite. 
HOSTITLITY, ſ. [ beftilite, RING practice 
of an open enemy; open war; violent and ve- 
hement oppoſition. | 


HOST LER, ſ. one who has the care of 
horſes at an inn, 


HO'STRY, /, the ſtable or place where 
horſes are kept at an inn. 

HOT, a. [bat, Sax.] having the power ts 
excite a ſenſation of heat; made warm by 
fire. Figuratively, luſtful, or vehement'y lewd. 
Strongly affected with any ſenſible quality, in 
alluſion to hounds. Violent; furious; ardent; 
vehement, applied to action. Precipitate, or 
furiouſly thoughtleſs. Highly ſeaſoned, or af- 
fecting the palate very ſtrongly, 

HO'T-BED, ſ. in Gardening, a bed made 
warm for producing of plants which would not 
thrive without that contrivance. | 

HOT-BRA/INED, a, furious; vehement; 
paſſionate. 

HOT-HEA/DED, . vehement or violent 
n paſſion; ſoon provoked. 

HOT. HOUSE, ſ. a bagnio, or place to ſweat 
or cup in. A brothel or bawdy-houſe. A houſe 
in which are hot-beds to bring vegetables, &c. 
co pet fection all the year round. | 

HO”'TLY, ad. with heat; with violence qr 
vehemence; with lewdneſs, luſt, or lafcivi- 
ouſneſs. 


HOT-MOU'THED, 4. headſtrong; ungo- 
vernable. | 

HO'TNESS, /. that quality or ftate which 
excites a ſenſation of heat; violence or vehe- 
mence, Figuratively, wantonneſs or luſt. 

HO'TCH-POTCH, ſ. See Hopcr- 
Pops. 

HO'T-SPUR, /. a perſon of violent paſ- 
fions, eaſily provoked, obſtinate and ungovern- 
able. In Botany, a pea of ſpeedy growth. 

HO'T-SPURRED, a. vehement; of violent 


even [Paſſions; 'Taſh ; ungovernable. 


HO'T- 


HOU 

HO'TTENTOTS. See CarE of GOD 
Hor. 

HOVE, the preter, of HAVE. 

HO'VEL, /, [diminutive of boſe, Sax. ] a 
ſhed open at the ſides, covered over head; a 
mean, low habitation or cottage. 

To HO'VEL, v. a. to ſhelter in, or re- 

air to, an hovel. ; 

To HO'VER, wv. . [howio, Brit.] to hang in 
the air over a perſon's head, without flying ol 
one way or another; to wander about one place. 
Hob, [pronounced 57% /. | bog, Sax. ]| 
the lower part ot the thigh of a beat. An adz 


or hoe, See Hoe. ; 
To HOUGH, pronounced 55 v. @. to 


by cutting the finew or tendon of the ham. 
e hong bed their horſes.” Jeſb. xi. 9. In 
Gardening, to cut or ſcrape up ear h with an 
hoe. This is an unuſual manner of ſpelling, 
and ſhould not be imitated. 

HOLE T, /. | bul:ttz, Fr. ] a young owl. 

"HCUND, /. [Zund, Sax. ] a dog uled in 
hunting. 

To HOUND, . a. to ſet on, or let looſe 
to the chace. To hunt or purſue. 

HOUNSLOW, a town in Midd-eſex, with 
a marke: on Thurſday; and two fairs are held 
on Irinity-Monday, and Monday atter Sept. 
29, for horſes, cattle, and ſheep. It 15 92 miles 
from London, | 

HOUR, /. | ora, Lat.) the twenty-fourth 
part of a natural day, or a ſpace of time con- 
ſifting of ſixty minutes; the t me marked by a 
clock; any particular time; 4 proper lealon 
for the performance of any thing.“ Mine your 
is not yet come.” Tchr ii. 4+ | 

HOU'R-GLASS, /. an inſtrument to mea- 
ſure time with, by means of tand running thro' 
a ſma l aperture out of one glals into another; 
any ſpace of time, U he laſt ſenſe is obſolete, 

HOU'RLY, a. and ad. happening or re- 
peated every hour; frequent. 

HOU'R-PLATE,  /. the plate on which 
the figures of the hours are painted or deferib- 
ed, whether for a clock ar dial. 

HOUSE, , [, Sax, and Goth. | a build- 
ing whercin a perſon or human creature dwells. 
Figuratively, any place of abode, The man- 
ner of living or eating. A table, joined to 
beep, ** He kept a miſerable houſe,” Sbat, 
The Ration of a planst in aſtrology. Family- 
race, deſcendants, or kindred ; one's family- 
affairs. Set thine heuſe in order.“ 2 Kings, 
xx. 1. A body of men meeting for public 
concerns in any dw elling, applied to the lords 
or commons coiletively confidered : when 
uſed with ½ er, it implies the lords; and 
when joined with FEqvrr, the commons. 
„ 'The mer part of both houſes.” X. Charles. 
SYNoON., Ilan means a dwelling diſtin by 
itſelf ; centment,,.part of a houſe, divided off, 
for the uſe of another family. 7 

To HOoUsE, T hauze] v. a. to harbour; 


| 


| 


| 


to gin lodging in a houſe; to ſhelter, or keep 


under a roof, Neuterly, ta take 
refide or live in a building, 
tion in the heavens, applied to 


an entrance into another perſon' 
ſteal. 


tering another perſon's hou 
der to fleal : called, in Law, 


in a houſe to ſecure. it from thieves, 
ther in one dwelling- 
nagement; economy, or govern 
mily, 
hamſtring; to ditable, or hinder from running, or making part of a family. 


family. 


an houle, 
mily. 

of a family, and rents a whole 
to a leder; a 


management of a far.ily. 


neceſſary for a family. 


pence attending the keeping a family, 


growing on the walls, or outſide roofs of houſes 


the miſtreſs of a family; one ikilled inthe 


H O W 


ſhelter; | 
To have 2 5 


aſtrolog ' 


HOU'SE-BREAKER, J one why 4, 
(tg 


„ One 
Y houſe th 
HOU'SE-BREAKING 


„the ac of & 
by force, in g. 
burglary, 


1 a maſtiff, Or dog bee 


4 
HOU'SE-DOG, 


HOUSEHOLD, loa family living tage. 
place or houſe; the u 
ment, of a f. 


tion to imply domeſſc, 
HOUSEHOLDER, ½ the mafter 


Uſed in Compoſ; 


of x 


HOU'SEHOLD-STUFF, , fortitue « 


or utenſils fit or neceſſary for 2 fl. 


HOU'SEKEEPER, f. one who i; maſer 


houſe, oppoled 
woman-ſervant, who has the 


HOU'>EKEEPING, - a; domeſtic; ft 


HOU'SERXEEPING, . hoſpitality ; a l. 
deral and plentiful table; the charge and e. 


HOU'SELEEK, /. a plant, ſo called from 


HOU'SELESS, [ber] a. without ay 
abode or houſe to live in. 
HOUSEMAID, /. a female fervant, en. 
ployed in keeping a houſe clean. 
HOU'SEROOM, /. ſhelter, place, or e- 
tertainment in a houſe. 
HOU'SEWAR MING, /. a feat or mery- 
making, upon-going into a new houſe. 
HOU'SING, J the quantity d 
houſes in any place; cloth originally uſed & 
keep off dirt, now added to ſaddles as ors 
mental, from Hen ſeaux, Fr. | 
HOU'SEWIFE,f pronoun. bizzzif,or bizay) 


regulating of a family, and praQifing frugalit 
a kind of purfe conſiſting of ſeveral pocket! 
above one another, and a book made of clotly 
to carry thread, filk, and needles in. 
HOU'SEWIFELY, {pron- birzz/fy] 4. 
after the manner of a perſon who knows hoy 
to manage à family with order and frugalit) | 
HOU'SEWIFELY, [ pron. bizzif] 4 
killed in the management of a family. 
HOU'SEWIFERY, {pron. bazziſty] þ 
the buſineſs or management of a miſtres © 
family; prudent and frugal management 
the affairs of a'faniily. / Gun 
HOW, ad. { bu, Sax. ] to what degree; 


X , for what ter- with 
what degree; in what manner; for Wi p 
ſon ; or from what cauſe ; by what . , 


Uſed with much, it implies proportion, 


tion, and correſpondence. OY | 
"HO'WBE, r HOWBELT, ads (in 


# 


UC 


a town in the Eaſt Riding of 
dy a large market on Saturdays, 
rs, on the ſecond Tueſday in Ja- 
{day before _— 25, * <tr 
, ; iy, and October 2, for hories, 
_— 2 It is ſeated on the rivers 
N Derwent; and is a pretty large town, 
which gives name tO 4 ſmall territory called 
Howdenſhire, It is 180 miles N. by W. of 
OWD VE, [of how, do, and. ye] in what 
tate is your heath? Uſed as a ſubſtantive for 
z mere compliment of civiiity, or an enquiry 
into the Rate of a perſon's health. 

YOWE/VER, ad. in whatſoever manner 
and degree; at leaft ; at all events; let what 
will happen; nevertheleſs ; notwithſtanding z 

; for © at. 
go Ng a village of Radnorſhire, in 
South Wales, with four fairs, on February 7, 
june 19, Auguſt 7, and the laſt Saturday in 
ORober, for ſheep, horned cattle, and hories, 

To HOWL, [the ct is pron, as in Here 
v. n. | bug{n, Belg | to cry, or make a noiſe, 
applied to a wolf or dog. Figuratively, to utter 
a mournfu! ſound or cry from deep diſtreſs; to 
pronounce in a tone like a beaſt. Poeticaliy 
uſed for any noiſe that is loud and horrid. 

HOWL, /. the cry or noiſe of a wolf or 

dog; the cry of a human being oppreſſed with 
diſtreſs, and filled with horror. 
HOWSOE/VER, ad. See HowEveER. 
To HOX, v. a. [from hog, Sax.] to ham- 
firing; to hough. Figuratively, to take notice 
of a perſon, ſv as to make him bluſh or be 
aſhamed. A low pliraſe, perhaps from box/ice, 
Sax. reproazhful. | 

HO'XNE, or HO'NONE, a village in Suf- 
ſo k, with one fair, on Nev. 2, for Scotch 
cattle, three miles N. of Eye. It continues 
for a month. h 
HOY, J. | beu, old Fr. } a ſmall veſſel, whoſe 
ſails are neither ſquare nor croſs like other 
ſhips, but mizen, ſo that the can ſail nearer 
wind than another veſſel can. | 
HOY, an iſland in Scotland, and cne of the 
Orcades, It is about 10 miles long, and that 
part called Waes is fruitful and pretty popu- 
lous. It is a good place for fiſhing; and thete 
18 an uncommon bird here, called Yer, which 
bo ws ix of a duck, of a ſingular ſhape, and 

remely tat, - 

To HOYSE, v. a. among mariners, to hale 
W any thing. See HotsT. | 


HUBBU3, / a mixed or confuſed noiſe 
made by ſeveral 


ing; 
H * 
Yorkſhire, | 
and four fa! 
nuary, Tue 


] 


| 


| 


1 *. NN riot, or uproar, 
AVUCKABACK, /. a kind of 

with raiſed 3 oe” Woh — 5 
HU CKLEBAcCK ED, 4. crooked in the 
gulders 


KS TER, or HU'CK3TFRER, 7 


heels bes and ir] nevertheleſs ; not with tand- | 


HUG 


in ſmall quantities; a pedlar. Figuratively, a 
trickiſh, mean perſon. 

To HU CKSTER, v. 3. to fell wares in 
ſmall quantities, 

HU'DDERSFIEBD, See Hutauris- 
FIELD, | 

To HU/DDLE, v. 4. to dreſs wp cloſe in 
order to diſguiſe ; to dreſs in a hurry, or put 
one's cloaths on carelefsly and in hafte, Fi- 
guratively, to cover up in haſte; to perform itt 
a lurry; to join together in a confuſed and im- 
proper manner, Neuterly, to come in a crowd 
or harry, 12 | 

HU'DDLE, ſ. a confuſed crowd or mix- 


ture; a crowd aſſembled together in 4 hurty 


a tumult. 

HU'DSCN's BAY, a large bay of N. Ame- 
rica, between $1 and 63 degrees of latitude, 
where the Engliſh Hudſon's-bay company have 
ſeveral forts and ſettlements, and trade with 
lhe natives for beaver-ſkins; and other rich 
ſkins and furs, 

HUE, /. | hiezve, Sax. ] eclour. A clamour, 
or legal purſuit aftzr a robber, attended with 
noiſe 3 from bac, Fr. Hue and crys in Laws 
is the purſuit of à perſon who has committed 
telony on the highway, | G ; 

HUFF, /. [heofen, Sax,] lifted up, Johnſon 
derives it from heven, or Hove, to ſwell] a (we'l 
of ſudden anger or inſolence; a ſevere and in- 
ſolent reprimand z one ſwelled and grown in- 
ſolent with a vain opinion of his own value, 

To HUFF, v. a. to ſwell or puff. To hec- 
tor, or treat with inſolence; to chide or repri- 
mand with inſolence or ſeverity. In Gaming, 
to tare a trick from a perſon, who did not play 
to a lead. N 

RU'FFER, ſ. a boaſter or bully, _ 

HU'FFISH,. a, with arrogance, inſolente, 
or bragging. 


HU'F FISHNESS, /. noiſy bluſter; info- 


lent pride. „ 
To HUG, v. a. Lias, Sax. ] to preſs cloſe 
iguratively, to fondle, or 


in an embrace, 
treat with tenderheſs z to hold faſt with great 


HUG, Ff. an embrace wherein a perſoii is 
held tight within the arms: 0 

HUGE, 3 (boegh, Belg.] large, applied td 
lizes generally including exceſs; vaſt ur im- 
menſe. SyNon. Huge implies greatneſs in 
bulk ; vaſt, greatneſs in extent; enormes, 
greatneſs in ſize, even to deformity and dread- 
fulneſs; immenſe, unlimited extent, even be- 
yond expreihon.* Thus we ſay, a buge giant; 
n tract of land; an enormous crime; the... 
immenſe expatiſe, 


HU'GELY, ad. in an extenſive manner; 


immenſely, or enormguſly, applied to fiae. 
Greatly ; very much; prodigiouſly, applied to 
degree. 


HU'GENESS, /. enormity, applied to bull. 


Greatneſs or extenſiveneſs, applied 10 quality 
or degree. 


% 


llack, Tout. ] à perſon zhat ſells goods or wares 


both 
theſe 


HU'GGER-MUGGER, [the g fi 
r | 


HUM 


theſe words before e has th: hard ſound] /. 
ſcerecy; in a_bye-place, 

HU'GUENOTS, a name given by way of 
contempt to the proteſtants of France. The 
name had its rife in the year 1560, on this 
occsſion. At Tours, the place where they were 


| 


thus Frſt denominated, the people had a no. fecod-natnred ; benevolent ; ready to 


tion, that an apparition er hobgoblin, called | 
king Hugon, rolled 'abont the ſtreeis in the 
night time; Mom whehce, 2s thoſe of the 
reformed religion met inthe night to pray, 
&e, they called them Huguenots; that is, the 
diſciples of king Hugon. | | 
HG, a. vaſt; prezt ; large, 
HUKE, Cage, Fr.] e cloak, 
HULK, J. bn, S+x.] the body of a ſhip. 
Figuratively, avy thing bulky and weighty, 
To HULK, v. a» to pull ont the entrails 
of animals. To lt a bare.” Aw, 
HULL, /. [from bean, Sex.] the huſk of 
- outward covering of corn or any other thing, 
The body of a (hip. Thoug! bulk and bull be 
now uſed promiſcuouſly, ha ſeems, according 
to Johnſon, to have been formerly applied, 
not only to the body or hull, but likewiſe to 
"a whole hip of burthen. | 
To HULL, v. z. to floz?; to drive to and 
fro- vpon the water without fils or rudder, f 
4% He looked and ſaw the ark Fall on the 
flood.“ Par. Loſt. 
HULL, or KINGSTON UPON HULL, | 
a town in the E. Riding of Yorkſhire, with 
two markets, on Tueſdays and Saturdays, and 
one fair, on October 10, for horſes and toys, 
It is feated on the N. ſide of the river Hum- 
ber, and is a handſome, large town, with two 
pariſh-churches. One of the fircets reſem- 
bles Thames-ſtreet in London, where pitch, 
tar, cordape, and fails, are to de fold, and 
where the ſhips come to lade and unlade their 
- merchandize, it having a evſtom- houſe and 
2 quay. It is very well fortifhed; is one of 
" the principal places in England fr trade, a 
county of itſelf, ſends two mem bers to parita- 
ment, and has the title of duchy. It is 172 
miles N. of London. 
HU'LLY, 3. huſky, or abounding in 
huſks. 


| 


| 


| 


To HUM, v. a. [h:mmelen, Belg.) to make 


2 noiſe, applied to bees, To make an inarti- 
culate noiſe, by forcing the breath through the 
lips when ſhut. To panſe in ſpeaking, and 
fill up the interval by making a found with 
the breath forced through the lips when ſhut ; 
to ſing ſo low as ſcarcely to be heard, © To 
um a tune.“ Pope. To applaud, To bum a 
perſon, is to render him ridiculous, by exercif- 
10g ſome folic upon him. 
RUM, / the hoarſe buzzing noiſe made 
by bees, Fignratively, the contuled noiſe 
mode by a crowd of people cngaped in dif- 
courſe; any low, rovgh noife; a pauſe filled 
up by x forcible emiſſion of breath through 
l. iz when ſhn:. 


that of a'ſwarm of bees, made uſe 
doubt and deliberation, - 


qualities of a reaſonable creature 0 


ftices, and embracing all OPPoOrinnities 


relieve and compaſſionate our fellow. 
tures. 
'P 


paſſionate, or benevole 


who teaches the rudiments 
languages. 


ture of man. Mankind, or thecolle 


og 


HUM 


of to imph 


kK UM N, a. [ humanus, Lat.) having the 


. r ) 
onpging to, or like a man, 1 
HUMANE, @. hu main, Fr. J] kind 


7 Civi} , 
do poo 
U 


. 


HUMA'NI LY, ad. in a kind, civil, com. 


nt manner, 
HU'MANIST, /. [ humaniſte, Fr.] a perſon 
or grammar of 


HUMANITY, f {hmanitos, Lat ]the'ns 


of res ſonable creatnres, The 1 10 
the ſocial and benevolent virtves, Ha a 7 
in the plural, fignifics Grammar, ow, ort 
and Poetry, known by the name of ſins the 
buman:ores ; for teaching of 'which there zue [ 
profeſſors in the univerſity of Scotland, elle at 
Humanifts, SynoN, Hm deniter 2 fol. 2 hi 
low feeling for the diſheffcs: of a firanoer: ical 
Tenderncſs is a foſcepribiliry of impreſſion or 1 
more applicable to perſons with whom we ue ly 
nearly conneQed. of n 
Yo HU'MANIZE, v. a. to ſoften, or nu- of | 
dex fuſceptive of the impreſſions of tenderne(s 
or Henevolence, H 
HU'MANKIND, 7. the race of reafombl: * 
creatures, c⸗lled men. | lay 
HU'MANLY, 44. after the manner, or red] 
according to the power, of men, 
NUMBER, a river formed by the Trent, 
Ovſe, Derwent, and feveral other ſtreams, jou 
It divides Y orkihire' from Lincolnſhire, and H 
falls into the German Ocean, near Holdt- oil 
neſs. * | Ind 
HU'M-BIRD, f. one of the fmalleſt birds ay 
we know of, ſo called from its humming liſpo 
ſounds. , # 
HUMBLE, a. { bumile, Fr.) having a no- * 
deft or low opinion of one's own abilities; be- rex 


having with modeſty, ſabmiſſion, and ce 
rence, to others, Low, applied to ſituation ot 
rank. eu vhs 
To HU'MBLE, v. 4. to deſtroy or eim. 
nith a perſon's pride; to make le!s arrogant; 
to make ſubmiſſive; to martify ;. to ſubcutz 
to diminiſh the height of a thing. | 
" BU*MBLE-BEE, , a wild bee, fo called 
from its buzzing. In Botany, an herb. 
HU/MBLENESS, / a diſpoſition. of 108 
wherein a perſon has a low opinion of bis 40% 
lities, and is ſubmiſſive to others. | 
HU'MBELER, /. one uho ſubdues 
tis own pride, or that of othets. 


HCMBLE-MOUTHED, 4. 
meek in ſpeech. . 
LAN T, n ſfecies 0 


f ul 


mib HU 


 HU/MBLE-P 
ſer litive plant, 
HU/MBLES, J. 


deer. 


he entrai's cf 2 
the ; dcteren | 


"BUM, inter). a low, inariiculate ſour.d, like 


| EUMBLY, 41. with a-proper 


# 


Lat.] belong- 


— 


HUM 

: o others; without pride. Low, 
qnd fob 4 or diſtance from the earth. 
MDR UM, a, [from hum and drone] 
gull; ftupid ; not anſwering or taking notice 
ben ſpoken to, on a count of ſtupidity. 

To HUME CT, or HUMECTATE, v. g. 

[ humefo, Lat. J to wet or moiſten. Not in uſe, 
1UMECT ATION, /: [ humeFation, Fr.) 
the act of wetting or moiitening 

HUME or L, @. | humerus, 

: ulder. 

a ERUS) A. [La!.) in Anatomy, Is 
we ſhoulder, or upper part of the arm, be- 
ween the ſcapula and elbow, 

HUMICUBA'I ION, /. humi and cubs, Lat.) 

the act of lying on the ground. Not in uſe. 

HUMID, a. [bumiaus, "Wy moiſt ; or hav- 

- wer to Vet; Wet. 

„ol Y, / [humidite, Fr.] moiſture, 
or that quality which a fluid has of entering 
the pores, or wetting other bodies. 

BUMILIA/TION, /. [ hamiliation, Fr.] an 

a whereby a perſon voluntarily deſcends from 
: higher degree of dignity to a lower; morti- 
cation ; or a ſenſe and expreſſion of our defects 
or unworthineſs 3 abatement of pride. 

HUMULITY, {[humilite, Fr. ] a diſpoſition 

of mind wherein a perſon has a low opinion 
of himſelf and his advantages, is ſubmiſſive 
to authority, and attentive to inſtruction. 

HUMMER, J. an applauder. Uſed at pre- 
-nt es a cant-word for a perſon who tells a 
lauſible ſtory to another in order to gain his 
redit, and induce him to believe a fallity ; 
ne who tells a lye. 

HUMMUMS, . a bagnio, a ſweating- 
houſe, 

HU'MOR, or HU/MOUR, /.| humor, Lat, ] 
oiſture; any fluid body. In Anatomy, the 
Iuids in an animal body, or any corrupt mat- 
er collected in a wound or abſceſs, Temper, 
liſpolnion, or the ruling paſſion, applied to 
he mind. Paſſion, or the preſent diſpoſition 
pf the mind. Petulance; peeviſhneſs. Ca- 
price; whim, Any odd medley of ideas 
dich extort a ſmile, or raiſe a laugh; plea- 
try; jocularity, A trick, habit, or prac- 
ce. ** | like not the humour of lying.“ Shak. 

HUMORAL, a. procceding from humors 
fedundant in the body, 

HUMORIST, /. RY Fr.] one who 
$greatly pleaſed or dif; pleaſed with little thin gs, 
ad conducts his actions, not by reaſon and the 
ure of things, but by Caprice, fancy, or 
me predominant paſſion. 

HUMOROUS, a, full of odd or comical 
leas and ſentiments; capricious ; without 
e bat the preſent whim; pleaſant or 
rr ad, in a jocoſe or plea- 
hugh, unh dae to extort a ſmile, or raiſe 

HUMORO aprice or whim. 

A 1 04 Fre J. fickleneſs of tem- 
ies, Poon pleated or offeadcd with 


| 


| 


HUN 

HU'MORSOME, a. oy. pleaſed or Cif- 
pleaſed with trifles; peeviſn; odd, of a 
changeable diſpoſition, or not pleaſed long 
with any thing. 

HU/MORSOMELY, «ad. in a peeviſh man- 
ner; in ſuch a manner as to be pleaſed or diſ- 
pleaſed with trifles, or not to be pleaſed with 
any thing long. 

To HU/MOR, v. a. to pleaſe or ſooth, by 
complying with a perſon's ruling paſſion, or 
peculiar foible, F:guratively, to ſuit any de- 
ſign in ſuch a manner to an obſtacle, as to 
make it rather an ornament than an 1mpedi- 
ment, To comply with. | 

RUMP, / [corrupted, perhaps, from dump} 
the ſwelling on a crooked back, 

HU/MP-BACK, F. a crooked back, or a 
back which has a Kind of a bump or knob 
ſwelling above the other parts of its ſarface. 

To HUNCH, v. a.[ huſch, Teut. ] in its pri- 
mary ſenſe, to give a blow with the firſt, At 
preſent it lignifies to puſh as with the elbow, 

HUNCH-BA'CKED, 3. having a hump 
or crooked hack, | 
HU/NDON, a village in Suffolk, with one 
fair, on Holy-Thurſday, for cattle, 
HU'NDRED, @. [hundred, Sax. ] a number 
conſiſi ing of ten times ten, Subſtantively, it 
implies a diviſion of a county, perhaps fo 
called from containing a hundred ſecurities for 
the king's peace, from hundred, Sax, a body 
of one hundred men, Likewiſe a meaſure or 
certain quantity of things; a hundred of ſalt, 
at Amſterdam, is 14 tons. A hundred of deal 
boards conſiſts of ſix-ſcore, i. e. 120, which is 
likewiſe called the long hundred. — 
HU'NDREDTH, a. [ hunteonteogotha, Sax. ] 
the ordinal of a hundred, or that which has 
ninety nine placed before it. 

HUNG, preter. and part. paſſ. of HAN, 

HU'NGARY, a kingdom of Europe, lying 
along the river Danube, about 600 miles 
in length, and about 250 in breadth. It is 
bounded on the N. by Poland, on the W. by 
Germany, and on the E. and S. by Turkey 
in Europe. It comprehends three large pro- 
vinces, namely, Proper Hungary, which is 
bounded on the N. by Poland, on the W. 
by the circle of Auſtria, on the 8. by the 
river Drave, which ſeparates it from Scla- 
voaia, and by the Danube, which parts it 
from Turkey in Europe; and on the E. by 
Walachia and Tranſilvania. The other parts 
are Tranſilvania and Sclavonia, The prin- 
cipal rivers are, the Danube, the Save, the 
Draye, the Treſſe, the Maros, the Raab, 
the Waag, the Gran, and the Zarwieſe. 
They are fo full of fiſh, that they give them 

to the hogs ; but the waters are all unwhole- 
ſome, except that of the Daunbe. The air 


is very uohealthy, occaſioned by the lakes 
and bogs, inſomuch that there is a fort of 
plague viſits them every three or four years, 
on which account it is called the grave of 


the ra It abounds in all the neceſla- 
| r 2 a | 


riet 


HUN 


ries of life, and the wine, efpecially that 
called Tokay, is excellent. There are mines 
of gold, ſilver, copper, and iron, and they 
have ſuch pleniy of game, that hunting is 
allowed to all, The inhabitants are well 
ſhaped, brave, heughty, ard revengeſul. 
Their horſemen are called Huſtars, and their | 
foot Heydukes. Almoſt all the towns of! 
Hungary have two names, the one German: | 


A ſwift ard ſtron 


HUR 


horſe that j nk 
the chace. K at 18 fit to folly 


HU/NTINGDON, the chief + 
Huntingdonthire, with a market wy 
days, and one fair, on March 25 
ware. It is the place where the 
held, has the title of an carldom 
men: bers to parliament, and is a 
by W. of London. 


N of 
on Satyy: 
for pedlar 
allizes ate 
ſends tw 
$74 miles y. 


and the other Fungarian, and the language HU'NUTINGDONSBHIRE, @ 8 f 
is a dia!et of the Sclatonian. The govern- | England, 25 miles in length. 15 in " * ; 
went „ beredt ay in the houſe of Auſtria, and is bounded on the E. by Cambridectas 
and the cftabiiſhed revigion is Popery, o' on the W. hy Northamptoy ſhire AY * e | 
there are a great number of Proteſtauts, who j hy Lincolnſhire, end on the 8. ö Be x, 9 
have of late been ſevetely perſecuted, but ie ſhire, Tt contains 8220 houſes g 8 fl. | 
is now tei they have a tolteration, No coun- | habitants, 79 pariſhes, and 3 „ 
iry of the works is better ſupplied with mine- |roune, The air is good, except in the fer 0 
ra! waters and baths; ave rhoje of Buga, when parts, v hich are agusſh 3 and the fojl *. 
the Turks had it in pofſeſſo, were reckonec | nerally rich, producing rich pater e { 
the fineſt io Europe, prda js the capital town} corn. The principel rivers are, the Rey 4 
of Lower Hungary, and Prelburg of the he Nen, and the Cam, which laf divider | 
Urper. 2 from Cambridgeſhire. It ſends foor mn f 
RBU/NGER, /. | b»rger, Sax. | the pain felt | bers to parliament, viz. two for Funtinodon 
on f2tting long; a dcn of twod, Figuratively, | which is the ſhire-town, and two * tho * 
any violent dete. zountv. 
To HUN CER. . . to fecla pain on long | HUNTINGTON; a village in Hereford i 
faſting; to be deſrous of eating. Figura-, tore, thiee miles S. of Kernton e, u. 
tively, to deſire avy thing with great e- fairs, on june 28, and November 13, fot 
erneſs. horned caitle, horſes, ſheep, and lambs. #7 
HU'NGER-BIT, or HU'NGER-BIT-| HUN TSPILL, a ſmall town in Smet 
TiN, 4. pained or worn out for want off hire, ſeated on the river Parrot, near ihe In: 
10. fea, five miles N. of Bridgewater, with one by 
RUNGERFORD, a town of Berkſhire, | fair, on June 29, for cattle aud ſheep, Ii ö | 
with a market on Weenefdays, and one fair, | 146; miles diſtant tom London, A 
on Auge 21, lor horics, cows, and ſheep: | HU'NTRESS, Fa woman that follows the | 
ſeated on the river Keunet, in a low and chace, or purfnes animals for Cort, af: 
watery foil, and noted for the beſt trouts ane, HUNTSMAN, ſ. one u ho diverts himſel pet 
craw-hſh in all Englaud, It is 64 miles W. in chaſing animals ; a ſervant who has ihe 
of Lor dor. ! lireQtion of a chace. | per 
HU'NGCERLY, 3. hungry; wanting food | HURDLE, f. | byrdel, Sax J in Huſbandry 
or n.ouriſha.cn . | frames of ſplit timber, or hazel rods inters fir; 
IITCNGERLY, or HUNGRILY, ad. with} woven, or plaited together, to ſerve for pates, wa 
a keen appetite, or like 2 perſon who wan'eth | heep-fo'ds, or to ſtop a gap in a hedge. In * 
food. Fortificstion, twigsof willows or oſiers in i 
HUNGRY, . feeling pain for want ol terwoven together, ſuſtair.ed by ſtrong flakey , N 
food ; wanting ſuod ; lean for want of food. ) ſometimes covered with earth, and uſd fo h 
Figuranvcly, not fat, truitful, or prolific, (lrengthening batteries, tor making s pſ2gt ane 
HUNKS, 7. [ aunſkur, I0.] a perſon who | over muddy ditches, for covering taverſes ant * 
is covetuus of moucy, and ſperds very littic ; | lodgments from the ſlones, ſhot, Ke. of tie ty 
a miſer. | 1 3 | A fa 
HUNNANBY, or HIUNMANRY, atown| HURDS, T Ste Pons. n 
inthe Eatt Riding of Yorkſhire, with a ma! | To. HCK I., . 4. are. If.] to thro wich 
J:et cn Tueſdays, and two fairs, viz. on May | caft, or drive ary thing with vn len ce. l 50 
6, aud October 29, for toys. It is 209 miles uitet with vehemence, from byrier, Fr, * 
N. of London. | make a hideous or howling noife. To pla band 
To HUNT, v. 4. {huntian, Sax. of bund, | at caſting or hurling a ball. * 
Sax. a hound] to chaſe wild animals ; to pur HURL, /. tumult; riot. * Ang 
the with dogs. Figuratively, . to purſuc or | RHURL-BOSE. |. a ho-e nest the mi _ 
1otiow cloj-, to tollaw after; to direct o | of the buttock of a horte. 8) eelily put 0 eulti, 
manage hounds in the chace. | of its ſocket by a hurt of ([raiv. * wer 
HUNT, j. a pack of hounds, A chace af } HURLER, /. one who. plays at 1 1 fam: 
tex vid ammals. P'urtuit. ball, Tkis name 's given. to el Br 
UNE, /. { bnta, 1N,] one who chaſes} ones ſet in à kind of a ſquate real bh 1d de h 
tn for picature or exerciſe; a dog that| in Cornwall, trom 8 61d u [ 
ernie £36 v7 * $ | ; ified for profes F 
ſcents, vr is vic ip purſuing brafts of fre); are the bodies ut men petrißcd | 


oy 


HU 8 


the Sabbat 
but hoc ver 


ormius's diſſertation on the Daniſh autiqus 


| ſmile at the ſimplicity of the re- 
2 ily ſee that thele ſtones arc 
418785 
al monument. 

ir, or HURLY-BURLY, . a 
tumult, uproar, OF buſtle, Nt 
HURRICANE, or HURRICA'NO, /. 
Fhuracan, Span.] « furious ſtorm, ariling from 
ag oppoſition ot ſeveral winds. _ : 
: To HURRY, v. 6. [ hergian, Sax.) to drive 
faſt; to make a perſon quicken his pace; to 

eie in haſte. 
SORRY, ſ. a tumult; a confuſion at. 
tended with haſte ; a haſty or violent emotion 

ind. : 

es. CAS TI. E, a fortreſs in Hemp. 
ſhire, not ſar from Lymington, It is ſeated 
on the extreme poiut of a neck of land which 


from which it is diſtant two miles. 
HURST-GREEN, a village in Suſſex, 
vich oe fair, on June 3, for pedlars ware, 
BURSTPIERPOINT, 2 vikage in Suſ- 
ſex, with one fair, on Augult 10, for pedlars 
preter. I hurt, com- 


ware. 

To HURT, v. a. [ | 
pound preter. I have Hurt, part. pall. burt.) 
hat, Sax. ] to affect with pain; to wound; to 
impair or damage, ** Virtue may be allail'd, 
but never rt.” M.Iton. 

HURT, ,, damage, miſchief, or harm. 
A wound or bruiſe, applied to the body. 
HURTFUL, a. miſchievous; pernicious z 
ef:.fting a perſom with loſs, damages, or 
aln, 

HURTFULLY, 4d. in a miſchievous or 
pernicious manner. 


encounter. Obſolete. 


i | bilherry, 

ae : 

4 fit harm; inrocent; harmleſs. 

120 HUSBAND, .. [from has, Sax. a houſe, 


and Pond, Run, a maſter | a man married to 
woman. Fignratively, an œconemiſt, or 
one who underſtands and practiſes krugality. 
A farmer, or tiker of ground, 

To HU'SBAND, v. a. to marry, or ſapply 


with an huſband ; to manage wi.h frugaluty 
Fr, lo tl or Cu}tivate ground, | 4 
pl un SBANDLESS, a, without a huſ. 


_ HUSBANDLY, ad. in a frugal or thriſty 
widd er | 
ut 0 ing SBANDRY, /. tillage, or the act of 
n ; partimony, or a careful ma- 
* bt. mo ey or time; the care of a 


RUSH, ilteri. 
be few. uber j 


KU, 


formed from the ſound} 


4. kilent, quiet, or fill, gene 


h, by playing at horling balls; 


has ſeca Stonehenge, or read | 


ſhoots into the ſea, towards the iſle of Wight, 


to HU'RTLE, v. 3. | beurter, Fr.) to 
rike or claſh; to meet with a hock, and 


HVA 


rally uſed in a comparative ſenſe. As huſh 
as death.“ Sh ik. 

To HU'SH, v. 3. to ſtill; to filence ;; to 
quiet; to appeaſe ; vied with up. 

HU'SH-MONEY, [. money gives to ſtifle 
evidence, or hinder infurmation, 

HUSK, /. [bldſch, Belg. ] ihe outmoſt co- 
ver ing of fruit or corn. 

To HUSK, v. a. to ſtrip off the outward 
covering from corn or ſuit, 

HU'SKED, @. bearing or covered with a 
huſk or hull, | 

HU'/SKY, a. abounding in, or conſiſting - 
of, huks. 

HUSSA'RS, [buzzgrs] ſ. a ſort of troopers, 
that were firſt common in Hungary, but are 
| now introduced into ſeveral parts of Europe, 
and there have been ſome lately in the Eng- 
lith army. They may be more properly call- 
ed light horle, and they uſually do a great 
dea] of ſervice, 

HU'SSY, [pronounced buzzy}] . (a cotrup- 
tion of haſwife, uſed in an ili ienſe] a bad 

manager ; a bad or wanton woman, 
| HU'STINGS, /. | buſting, Sax. ] a court of 
Common Pleas held before the lord-mayor 
aud aldermen, at Guildhall, London. It is 
the principal and higheſt court belonging, to 
the city of London, and exiſted ſo early as 
the reign of Edward the Confeſlor, 

To HU'ST LE, v. a. to ſhake together. 

H U'SWIFE, | pronounced þ2i/ | /. | huſwif, 
Sax.] a woman that is cither a bad manager 
or a perſon of infamous character. An eco- 
nomiſt, or a woman that conducts the affairs 
of a family with frugality. The bounteous 
| buſwife nature.“ Shak. Johnſon obſerves, 
that it is common to uſe bou/cw:'/e in a good 
Teaſe, but huſwife or he in a bad one. 

To HU'SWIFE | provounced [ b4zif ] v. 4. 
to manage with economy and frupality, 

HU'SWIFERY, | pronounced b4zifry] . 


i 
: 


HURTLEBERRY, }. | hiort bar, Dan.] the management of hovihold affairs; manage- 
| ment of ſuch branches of farming as tall 
HURTLESS, 4. without injury or doing within the province of -women. 


HUT, f. |Sultte, Sax.] a low, mean, and 
Wor cottage. 

HUTPCH, {. [bwwocca, Sax. | a carn cheſt ; 
a kind of houſe, with a wired door, other wie 
reſembling a cheſt, uſed to keep rabbits in. 

HU CHERSFIELD, or HU'DDERS- 
FIELD, a town in the Weſt Riaing of Yort-» 
hire, whoſe market is on Tueſday; it bas 
one fair, on May 24, for lean horned cattle 
and horſes, It is 194 miles N. N. W. of 
London. | 

To RUZZ, v. a. | from the found] to buzz 
vr murmur. 

HUZZA?, iste j. a ſhout or cry af jay. 

To HUZZA/, v. u. te make a ſhout of joy. 
| Actively, to receive with ſhouts of joy or 
acclamations, | ; 

HY'ACIN TH, / byacinthus, Lat. j in Bo- 
any, a flower, Among jewellers, a yem of 
he ſize of a nume, ot various degrees of 


| 


* 


Rr dec; acta 


HY D 
deepneſs and paleneſs, but always of a deadiſh 
red, with a mixture of yellow. 

HYACUNTHINKE, a, [ vaxivOercgs Gr.) 
made of hyacinths; yellow, or of the colour of 
hyacinths. 

RY'ADS, or HY'ADES, ſ. Vg, Gr.] a 
conſtellation of ſeven ſtars in the Buil's head, 
the principal of which, called 4/debaran by the 
Arabs, is in the Bull's left eye, They are fa- 
mous among the ancient poets for bringing rain. 

HY/ALINE, a. (b Nee, Gr.] glatly ; eryf 
talline; made of, or reſeinblingz, glais. Uled 
ſubſtantively by Milton 

HY'BRIDOUS, 3. { 5ybrida, Lat. ] begotten 
between animals of different ſpecies. 

HYDA'TIDES, /. | 23:p, Gr. ] in Medicine, 
litt'e tranſparent bladders of water in any part 
of the body, 

HYDRA, /. [ Lat. ]a kind of water-ſneke, 
feigned to have many heads, which grew again 
when cut off, In Aſtronomp, a ſouthern con- 
ſtellation conſiſting of 26 ſtars 

HY DRAGOGUES, rag s] . { 69; 
and gyw, Gr.] ſuch medicines as occaſion the 
diſcharge of watery humours, 

HYDRAU'LIC, or HYDRAVU'LICAL, a. 
relating to the conveyance of water by pipes, 

HYDRAU'LICS, /. [ vIwp and GYAR Gr.) 
In its primary ſenſe, the ſciehce of the motion 
of water or fluids through pipes; bur at preſent 
extended not only to the condu#ing and raiſ- 
ing of water, the conſtructing of engines for 
that purpoſe, but likewiſe the laws of the 
motion of fluid bodies. 

HY/DROCELF, 7 (o qpox nd, Gr.] a watery 
rupture, fituated in the fcro:um or groin. 

HYDROCE/PHALUS, / (dd and 2s 
Sean, Gr.] in Medicine, a watery head, or 
dropſy in the head. 

HYDRO GRAPHER, [ bydrografer] y 
[ 62wp and fa, Gr. ] one that makes maps 
or charts of the ſea, . 

HYDRO/GRAPHIY, | bydregrafy ] / the art 
of deſcribing or diawing maps or charts of the 
ſea. 

HY/DROM ANCY, 1 [ v9wp and WANT a, 
Sr. ] the act or art of foretelling future events 
by means of water. 

HY'/DROMEL, /. Lab and αν, Gr.] 
me ad, or a drink made of honey diluted with 
water, and fermented by a long and gentle heat. 

HYDRO METER, . [ 99wp and fror, 
Gr. ] an inſtrument to meaſure the gravity, den- 
fity, velocity, and other properties of water, 

HYDRO'METRY, /. the act or art of mea- 
ſuring the gravity and other properties of water. 

H YDROPHO'BIA, [ bydrofobia] ſ. | £9po- 

icy Gr.] in Medicine, an averſion or dicad 
ef water; a dangerous ſymptom attending per- 
ſons bit by a mad dag. 

HYDRO“ IC, or HYDR 
dropicus, Lat dtopſical, or aſtected with the 
dropſy. Sce Drorsy. 

HYDROSTA'TICAL, a. relating to, or 


O'PICAL, a. [by-| m 


HYP 
HYDROSTA'/TI1CS, / 


nics w ich conſiders the 
fluids, or of ſolid bodies 
them. 


that part of & 
- me 
4 weight or — 


HYDRO TIC, /. [from g 
cine, which purges — — ry. * med. 
caules ſweating. em, and 

HY'EN, or HYE'NA, . [; | 
wild beaſt, of a arif TK 
with black, reſembling a wolf, chte . 
tameable, and reported to imitate ah uns 
voice, in order to ſeduce its rey. . 

HYGRO'METER, {. fen ; 
Gr. ] a machine or NELLY, Ava ab 
1 of moiſture of the air mezalure 

Y'GROSCOPE, f. f 
Gr.] an arama 62 6 08 7 
grees of mi i ture or dryneſs of the ait 
a 4. (9 pans Gr.] the god of mar 

. guratively, marriage, J 
the virginal — "MP Anatony, 
\ BYMENE/AL, or HYMENF/ 

— M belonging to marriage, es 
N, | the u is mute] f [/ | 
religious ſong or ode, V [Gs 4 

* 0 HYMN, | pronounced 
[ vpprius Gr. ] to praiſe in ſongs, 
=P religious ſongs in worſhip, 

o HYP, v. 4. | contracted from rpc! 
driac] to diſpirit, or make melanchay.”  » 

HYPA'LLAGE, . [vz@Meyn, Gr.] 4 f. 
gure in Rhetoric, wherein words change caſes 
with each other. 

H PER, /. [a word curtailed from bypere 
critic | a perſon more critical than he need to be, 
Critics I read on other men—and hype up- 
cn them.“ Pricey, 

_ HYPE RBULA, / (OTE and Banus Cr] 
in Geometry, a curve line, rormed by the ſec- 
tion of a cone, 

| HYPE/RBOLE, /. (ura, Gr.] a figure 
in Rhetoric, whereby any thing is increaſed c 
diminiſhed beyond the exact truth; asin the fil 
lowing ſentence. “ He was fo gaunt, the caſe 
of a flagelet was a manſion for him.“ Shak, 

HYPERBOLIC, or HYPERBO'LICAL, 
2. | byperbelique, Fr.] in Geometry, belonging 
to, or having the properties of, an hyperbola,} 
In Rhetoric, extenuating or exaggerating be- 
yond the truth. | 

HYPERBO/LICALLY, ad. in the form, 
or aſter the manner, of an hyperbola, In Rhe- 
toric, in ſuch manner as to extenuate ot exi- 
gerate beyond the truth. 

HYPERBO'/REAN, a, [byperboreus, Lat. 
northern, © oO 

HYPERCRVTIC, / [bypercritigue, Fr 
perſon who criticiſes or cenſures with too geit 
nicety and rigour. See HYPER, | 

HYPERCRI ICAL, a, critical >0n9 


eaſure. RMETER (dre a rf Gr 
HYPE TE | 
any thing beyond or qreater than the Hank | 
requires; any thing beyond a rule, or the ul 


che different yo 


An v. 4. 
Neuteriy, to 


taught by, hydroftatic:, 


meaſure, " HY!PERs 


HYP 


'SIS, /. { uTipoaptucts 
way 85 of 2 flach. 
Hen] ſ. lub, Gr.] in 
ing, a ſhort line drawn be- 
pound words, and ſhewing 
ned; as in Cod- bead, 


AYPERS A 
Or.] in Surgery» 
HY/PHEN, 
Grammar and Print 
ex2en ſyllables or cb 
that they are to be J 
- living, &. ” * G:.] any me- 
YPNO/TIC, | 1 8 A 
zeige that procures or induces ſleep. 8 
dar O HO NDR ES, [bypotindres] /. 
MET „ Grethe two regions lying on each 
e, 0 enſiformis, and thoſe of the 
1 2. Ss of the breaſt, one of which con- 
was * * and the other the ſpleen. 
ned DR CAC, or HYPOCHON- 
R "AL [ hypatondriah, or bypokondriakil ! 
** ws choly 3 diſordered in mind; pro- 
Gn" melancholy» I be byPochondriac paſſion 
a which affects the hypochondres, 
* m melancholy, or diſordered ima- 
568 105 and is variouſly named according to 
A * when ſeated in the hypochondres, 
1 - from ſore diforder of the parts contain - 
vic bed it is properly called the Eypochondri- 
i allen contractedly the hyp, the lern, 
"ge when the flatulent rumblings in the 


MPOCIST, 7. Urbxigig „8 r. Jin Medicine, 
Ae "= Ly a fine ſhining black co- 
leur when broken, confideradly hard and heavy, 
expreſſed from the fruit of a plant of the ſame 
name, aud brought from the Levant, It is a 
dong ahr ingent, and is uſed in the theriaca, 

HYPO/CRISY, /. [vTixpiosgs Gr.] the act 
of counterfeiting religion or virtue, in order to 
pals for religious and good, without being either, 

HY?OCRITE, / | vToxpir9;,Gr. ] one who 
affeQts the external appearance of religion or mo- 
ra/ity, purely to gain the god opinion of others, 
without being realty either devout or moral, 

HYPOCRUTICAL, à. diſtembling; af- 
ſeged. 

HYPOCRT'TICALLY, ad. in a diſlembling, 
1ofincere manner, 

HYPO'STASIS, /. ( Brügacig Gr. Ja diſtinct 
ſubttance. In Divinity, perionality uſed in ſpeak- 
ing of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. 

FYPOSCATTICAL, a. [hypoſtatigue, Fr.) 
in Chemiſtry, conſtituting as djitinR principles, 
In Divinity, perſonal, The bypoftaticil union 
is the union of the human nature with the 
eivine, 

HYPOTHENU'SE, /. [oTmoTER 73) Gr. Ithe 
longeſt fide of a right-angled triangle, or that 
file which ſubtende, or is under and oppoſite to, 


the right angle. 

HYPUTHESIS, / (d rcheoic : Gr.] a ſyſtem 
formed on ſome principle not uſed, and laid 
down from the imagination, to account for ſome 


Phenomena ; a ſuppoſition, 


HYPOTHETIC, or HYPOTHE'TICAL, 
P [bypotberigue, Fr.] including a ſuppoſition 
conditional, oppoſite to poſitive. 

, HYPOTHE/TICALLY, ad, 


upon ſupp ſi- 
i conditionally, b R | 


4 
1 
1 


| off, 


Ac 


 HY'SSOP . /. {hy/epus, Lat.] in Botany, 
| the branches id 914 7 the Jour to ſprinkle 
with in purifications, to which the Scriptures 
allude in ſeveral places. 

HYSTE'RIC, or RHYSTE'RICAL, a. 
b gepg Gr.] troubled with fits; affected with 
diſorders in the womb; proceeding from diſ- 
orders in the womb, | 


HYSTERICS, 7. ¶vcepirdg, Gr.) fits of Wo- 
men, ſupp»ſed to proceed irom diſorders in the 
womb ; medicines given to cure the hyſtcrics, 


is the ninth letter, and third vowe!, of 
I. the alphabet. Its ſound vaties: in 

ſome words it is long, as in fine, ſhine 
thine, which are uſually marked with e final, 
but not always, as in high, mind, fign, &c. in 
ſome ſhort, as in bir, win, fin, bid, bid, &c. 
In others, it is pronounced like y, as in col- 
. onion, &c. When prefixed to e, it makes 
a diphthong of the ſame ſound with the ſoft i, 
or ee; thus field, yield, are ſpoken as feeld, 
|yeelds it has the ſame ſound in machine, 


4 


4 


integines are conſidered, it is then the waps:'rs./; mag xint, &c. Subjoined to à or e, it makes 
Intelt! 


them long, as Fi, neigh, &c. No Engliſh 
; word ends in i, e being either added to it, of 
| elſe the i turned intoa y, I conſonant has 
invariably the ſame ſound with that cf g in 
giont, gerius, &c. as jade, jump, jerk, &c. I, 
as a numeral, ſtands for only one, and fo 
many units as it is repeated times, as I, II, 
Il, is one, two, three; and when put before 
a higher numeral, ſubſtracts itſelf, as IV, four, 
IX, nine, &c. but when ſet after it, ſo many 
are added to the higher numeral as there are 
I's added; thus VI, is 5 and x, or fix; VII, 
5 and 2, or feven; VIII, 5 and 3, or eight, 
The ancient Romans likewiſe uſed 19 for 
soo, 31% for 1c, 15D for 5000, ce 
for 10,0C0, 192595 for so, cc, and cc 
for co, ooo. Farther than this they did not go 
in their notation, but, when neceflary, repeated 
the laſt number, as ccc1920, CCC1330, for 
200, ooo, and ſ@ on. | 

I, pronoun perſonal [Sex. ] uſed by a perſon 
when ſpeaking of, or aſcribing an action to, 
himſelf, Sometimes it is uſed inftead of 5 
yea, or yes; from i», Sax, © 7, Sir, the took 
+ them, and read them in my preſence.” 
Shak, 

To JA'BBER, v. u. [ g:bberen, Bely ] to 
talk idly, or without thinking; to prate or 

y, fo as not to be 


chatter z to talk inarticulate] 
underſtood, . 
JA'BBERER, f. one who talks too faft, 

or ſo inarticulately as not to be underſtood. 
JA'CENT, a. cent, Lat.] lying a: length. 
JACK, , [the diminutive of Jabn] a ge- 
neral term of contempt for a ſaucy or pa'try 
perſon. *©** Theſe brigging Facks.” Shak. 
The inſtrument with which boots are pulled. 
od {pits are turaed, A young pike, - 


R L 4 Flieg 


| 


\ 


J AD 


plied to fiſh, A cup of waxed leather. A 
coat of mail, from j:cque, Fr, A ſmall bow! 
throun ou: for a mark to bowlers. The co- 
lours or enſign of a ſhip. In Muſic, a piece 
of box fiited with a quill, which, being mov- 
ed by fingering the pieces of ivory, moves 
againſt the wire. and ſounds a ſpinnet or harp- 
ficord, &c, Joined to the names of animals, 
when both ſexes are {ignihed by one word, it 
implics the male, as a Feck-aſs, 2 
ere J. [chacal, Pr. ] a 
mall animal, ſaid to ſtart prey for the lion. 
TACK-A-LA'NTHORN, , [ for Fack with 
8 lanthorn, becauſe it reſembles a perſon go- 
ing with a lanthorn and candle] a fiery me- 
teor, which reſembles the light of a candle 
at a diſtance; the reflection of the ſun-beams 
— 22 by means of a looking glaſs upon 2 
wall, 


JACK-A-LE'NT, /. a ſimple, ſheepiſh fel- 


Ws 

ſ{AC'(RANAPES, FJ. a monkey or ape. 
Figuratively, a coxcomb, or pert, impertinent 
fellow. . 

JACKBO/OTS, /. large thick boots, uſed 
by the horſe of an army to ecſend the legs, 

JACKDA'W, / a blackiſh bird, taught to 
imitate the human voice. 

JACKET, / [jacquet, Fr.] a ſhort coat, or 
kind of waiſtcoat, worn by women for the 
upper port of their riding dreſs, &c. Tu beat 
one's jacket, is to threſh or beat a perſon. 

ſACK-KE/TCH, , a name given by the 
vulgar to the public hangman or executioner, 
__ JACK-PP/ODING, / a perfon who plays 
tricks, and other pleaſantries, in order to di. 
vert a mob, 

JA/COB's-STAFE, /. a pilgrim's ſtaff, fo 
called from the pilgrimages made to St. James 
at Compoſtella. In Aftronomy, a crots ſtaff, 
uſed for taking heights, ſo called in alluſion 
to the ladder in Jacob's dream, 

JA'COBINE MONKS, /. the ſame as the 

minicans. 

JA'COBITE, /. a name given to thoſe who 
adhere to the intereſts of the late abdicated 
king James, and his family, 
 JACO/BUS, /. an ancient gold coin worth 
25 ſhillings. ; | y 

JACU LA'TION, /. [jaculatio, Lat. the 2Q 
of throwing a dart, or other miſſive weapon. 

JADE, /. {etymology doubtful] a horſe of 
no ſpirit or value; 2 tired horſe, Figurativeiy, 
a woman of bad character; penerally uſcd 


35 a term of contempt, noting ſometimes age, 
generally vice; but when apphed to a young 
women, it xpreſſes rather irony than reproach. 


In Natural Hifiory, a ſpecies of jaſper, of 


extreme hardneſs, of a colour compoſed of 
5 pale bluiſh grey, or aſh colour, and a pale 


green intermixed, 


To JADE. v. «, do tire pr make weary; 


o overbear, or harraſs like a horſe that is over- 
iddey, To ride or tyrannize over. 


J AM 


applied to the qualities of a viti 
e applied to women. . hoy 
To AGG, v. a. | gagaw, Brit.] t 
1488 2 note like the ot 
oG, f. any thing re 
of a ſaw; an feallop, * OI the th 
4 HEH Us is pron, hard] a. of . 

en ſurface; having e 
the teeth of a faw. e — 
JA'GGEDNESS, [the g. is pron. 
unevenneſs at the nd Arn wall 
tremitics reſembling the tecth of a * * 
. J * 6 LO any written jaole, of yu 
r, C AOL | 2 pla imi 
debtors are pre” bod, W 
IXIL-GIRD, F. a perſon who has bay 
conhned in a priſon for ſome crime. 
JAILER, [. one who has the care of 
priton, 

JAK ES, /. {of uncertain etymolo 
place where LE 226 aniwer the call of A] | 
ond depoſit their excremeunts, called by las 
doners an horſe of office, . 

JA'LAP, ſ. [ jalapium, low Lat. J an 
and 10:14 root of à wrinkled ſurface, A. 
ſmell, and acrid taſte. It is an excellent pong 
in all cafes where ſerous humours are th 
evacuated, was not known in Europe tillau 
the diſcovery of America, and received n 
name F-lay, or Jalop, from Xalapa, a tow 
New Spain, near which it was diſcovered, 

JAM, /. {the etymology unknown] ata, 
or conſerve of fruits boiled with ſugar al 
water. 

JAMATCA, an iſland of America, di. 
veicd by Chriltopher Columbus, in 1494, bv 
ing 350 miles N. of the continent of Ant 
rica, 37 S. of the iſland of Cuba, and 50. 
of Hiſpaniola, and is about 160 miles in 
length, and 50 in breadth. It is of anon 
figure, and grows narrower from the middl, 
till it terminates in two points at the eur 
mities of the iſland. It contains upwards of 
45 co, ooo of acres, and is divided by 2 rid 
ok hills which runs nearly from E. to W. fon 
ſea to ſea, Here abundance of ane men 
take their riſc, and flow from both ſides i 
gen le (Ireaws, refrelbing the valleys as they 
glide along, and furniſhing the inhabitat 
with ſweet and cool water, They are vel 
ſtored with fiſh of various kinds, not knom 
in Europe, but they are exceeding good, 
| However, they have cels and craw-fiſk i 
great plenty, not unlike ours. None of theſe 
rivers are navigable, but ſome of them i 
ſo large that the ſugars are carried upon then 
in canoes from the remote plantations to th 
ſea-ſide. They are ſo numerous, that it l 
impotſible to deſcribe them'all, and fome # 
them run under ground for 3 eonſiderad 
ſpace, particularly the Rio- Cobre, and ; 
Rio-Pedra, The mountains, and indeed 08 
reateſt part of the iſland, are covercd di 
woyds, which never Joſe their verdure, 


| J&DISH, 4. uſed with trict, miſchievous | look green at all rimes of the year, for * 
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But to balance this, 
eadful alligators in the rivers, 
— galli-waſps, in the fens and 
ſhes, and ſnakes and noxious animals in| 
marines 


16 an eternal ſpring. 


there arc 
nianoes, 


5 he longeſt day is about 1? 
the are prone © — moming it is 10 
bly hot, hat it would be difficult tO 
non ha ſea-breczes did not ariſe to cool 
live, ir Sometimes the nights are pretty 
. ** there are great dews, which are 
* d upon as anwholeſome, eſpecially to 
= mers. There are two ſprings, or {ca- 
0s lanting grain; and the year is diſ- 
Gn hed into two ſeaſons, which are the 
— nd dry; but the rains are not ſo fre- 
— as they were formerly, which is ſup- 
ed to be owing to the cutting down the 
— The months of July, Auguſt, and 
— ember, are called the hurricane months, 
becauſe then they are meſt frequent, and there 
is lightning almoſt every night, There 1: 
not above a third part of the iſland inhabited, 
for the plantations are all by the fea ſide. 
The gentlemen's houſes ang generally built 
law, being only one ſtory, on account of the 
hurricancs and earthquakes z and the negrges 
hats are made of reeds, which will bold only 
two or three perſons, The common drink 
is Madeira wine, or rum punch, The com- 
mon bread, or that which ſerves for it, is 
plantains, Jams, and caſſava- roots. The 
common dreſs here of the men is, linen 
drawers and waiflcoats, thread ftockings, and 
handkerchiefs tied ronnd the head; but, 
upon public occaſions, the gentlemen wear 
wigs, lilk coats and waiſtcoats trimmed with 
filver, The negrocs go naked, except a pair 
of breeches or a peiticoat ; but _—_ of the 
women will not agree to wear theſe laſt, for 
they have no ſenſe of ſhame, The ladies are 
richly dreſt, and the ſervant-maids wear lin- 
en gowns, The current coin is all Spanith 
money, for that of the Engliſh is kept as a 
curioſiiy. The general produce of this iſland 
is, ſugar, rum, ginger, cotton, indigo, pi- 
mento, chocolate, ſeveral kinds of woods, and 
medicinal drugs, They have ſome tobacco, 
which is but indifferent, and uſed only by 
the negroes, who can ſcarce live without it. 
This iſ{and was taken by the Engliſh in 1656, 
under the command of Pen and Venables. 
St Jago was the capital town, but now Kingſ- 
ton claims that priv)lege. 
JAMS, /.[jambe, Fr.] any ſupporter, parti- 
lar applied to thoſe on each ſide a door, &c. 
LWMBIC, / [iambicus, Lat.] verſes com- 
ſed of iambic fect, or a ſhort and long ſylla- 
le z and being generally uſed in ſatyrical com- 
poſitions, is applied figuratively ro figniſy ſatire, 
JAMES VI. of Scotland, Licceeded to the 
Engliſh throne by the name of James I. upon 
the ceath of queen Elizabeth, March 24, 
oz, being then in the 37th year of his age, 
uy having heen king of Scotland ever fince 
es 4 Jer 019, ou the depoſition of queen 


| 
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Mary his mother, who was the daughter of 
James V. ſon to James IV. by Margaret, 
eldeſt daughter of our king Henry VII. He 
ſet out from Edir.burgh April gth, and was 


joy as ſoon as he ſet foot in England, that an 
honeſt Scotchman ſaid bluntly, '+ This people 
will ſpoil a good king ;" ana the king iſſued 
out a proclamation, to reſtrain the people from 
locking to him in ſuch numbers. On the 
7th of May he arrived at London, having in 
his journey made about 200 knights; and 
ſoon after his arrival he made many more, 
and indeed was very liberal of conferring ti- 
tles of all kinds, On the 19th of March the 
parliament met, when he recommended to 
them very ftrongly the union of the two 
kingdoms of England and Scotland : but the 
king's partiality to his Scotch courtiers ſo 
raiſed the jealouſy of the Englith, that it came 
to nothing. The commons, on June 6, pre- 
ſented an addreſs to the king, complaining of 
certain grievances, repreſenting their pri- 
vileges, which they ſuppoſed him not tho- 
roughly acquainted with, becauſe he had in- 
terfered in the debates about the controverted 
elections, which they claimed the ſole privi- 
lege of determining, But this addreſs he 
took fo ill, that ſoon after he prorogued the 
[poriiament to February. In the mean time 
he concluded a peace with Spain. The par- 
liament, which was to have met in February, 
1605, was further prorogued to November 5, 
when a plot was diſcovered of a deſign to 
blow up tte parliament-houſe ; 36 barrels of 
gunpowder being put in a cellar, under the 
lords- houſe, which had been kired for that 
purpoſe, and covered over with coals, billets, 
and faggots. Guy Faux, who was to have 
ſet fire to the train, was diſcovered in a cloak 
and boots, with a dark-lanthorn, tinder-box, 
and matches, in his pocket. Himſelf with 
his accomplices were executed in January fol- 
lowing; as were not long after Oldcorn and 
Garnet, two Jeſuits, for concealing and abet- 
ting the plot. Ia 160% a new tranſlation' of 
the Bible, viz. that now in uſe, was begun; 
and publiſhed in 1611. Matters did not go 
very ſmooth between the king and parliament 
in 1610. The commons began to complain 
of ſeveral grievances, ſuch as the king's pro- 
kuſeneſs in enriching his covrtiers, eſpecially 
the Scots, his regard to the Roman Catholics, 
the rigorous proccedings of the high-com- 
miſſion- court. The king ſent for both houſes 

and endeavoured to vindicate bimſelf in a 
ſpeech ; in which, however, he uſtd ſuch 
extravagant expreſſions concerning the kingly 
power, as were mote agreeable to an abſa- 
lute monarchy than the Engliſh conſtitution. 
Daring this ſeſſions, Henry, the kivg's eldeſt 
lon, was created prince of Wales, as prince 


Charles had a good while hefore been duke of 


received with ſuch extravagant expreſſions of- 


York, Upon Henry IV. king of France bes- 
ing ſtabbed by Ravaillac at the-inſtigation 


of 
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or the Teſuits, king James, by a freſh procla- ingham. . His m f 
matior, baniſhed all jetuits ed oriells out Janette Counteſs Ir papiſt, 
of che kingdom, and forbad all recuſants, that governing her lon as he — 128 
is, ſuch as refuſed to take the new oath of | the papiſts met with tpn — 
allegiance, to come within 10 miles of the and began to ſwarm — th N 
coort. Robert Cecil, a man of great abilities, was ſoon after made mar e kingdom, tk 
had been prime miniſter from the begipning ham, and lord high e Buckin 
of this reign; tho' all that while the king been at ſea, but between D : he had now 
had, properly ſpeaking, no particular favou- The king havingthe moſt $1125 a oe Gal 
rite: but in 1611 he took into his good of his pierogative, and bein * . Noting 
graces a young Scotch gentleman, of about; by this vain, anexperiences. ol: y influeny 
20 years of ape, whoſe name was Robert Carr. tuous young man, it is no 90 Preſuny 
He was a perſon of but ſmall parts and no, reſt ot this reign, like the baer . 
learning. but airy and gay, and of a comely continued ſcene of miſmana 2 Was og 
«ad graceful prelence; qualities very taking means two parties were — 1 * 150 
with king James. The king made him a one for the court, and the oth * fo We 
gentleman of his bed-chamber, and ſome time ple. Prince Charles now he * * 
aſter treaſurer of Scotland, baron of Bran- ſon, was created prince of 8388 " 
peth, and viſcount Rochetter; making him | The king was deſirous of m D 10.9] 
alſo a privy counſellor and knight of the! a negotiation, which laſted r h 
garter; and nothing was done at court with- carried on with the court of 8 — 
out the advice of the viſcount Rocheſter. The / riage between him and the 1 3 1 
latter end of the year 1612, Frederic V. elector of. Philip III. king of 8 TI + it daupl.q 
palatine, came into England to marry the prin-{time Gondemary, the 8 nil os ys 
ceſs Elizabeth, the king's only daughter. Ou England, had vaſt e * nt 
November 6 this year died, in the igth year of | king, being in want of TP an The 
his age, Henry prince of Wales, of whom hiſ-f to the ſtates of the United Þ elivered q; 
torians give an extraordinary character. Feb. | cautionary towns Brill ” / Sa 2h 5 
5, 1613, the marriage between the elector| Fluſhing, which were put into n 
zod princeſs was ſolemnized, on which occa- | beth's hands, as a ſecurity for A Eli 
Gon there was a continued courſe of entertain- | of the expences ſhe had = at fo T2 
ments, balls, maſquerades, and other diver- florins, in lieu of a debt of 8 — 8 hi 
ſions, at court, till April, when the illuſtrious they were obliged to bey the — w_ wa 
pair ſer out for Germany. There having been ſucceſſors, beſides 18 years intereſ for the 
no parliament theſe 4 years, the king and his| ſame. In 1619, queen Anne, the king's co 
miniſters were continually inventing new ways | ſort, died of a dropſy, in the 6th 14 
to raiſe morey, as by monopolies, benevolences, | age. In 1619, the {tates of Bobemi who 
loans, and other illegal methods, which occa- were moſtly proteſtants refuſing to nz fer- 
ſioned great murmurs and complaints. Among dinand, who had been ell cted — eror, 1 
other expedients, be ſold title+; made a number | their ſovereign, choſe Frederic * ah 
of knights of Nova-Scotia, each of which paid | tine, ſon-in-law to king James for theirli 
him ſuch a ſum ; and inltituted a new order | who was crowned November 4 followin | 1 
of knights baronets, a fort of middle nobility war enſuing, king James refuſed to aflilt hi 
between barons ano knights- bachelors, which | ſon-in-law, who, in the battle of Prapie 
was to be hereditary : for which honaur each November 7, 1620, was totally routed by he 
perſon paid 1895“. But the king fill want-; imperial and Bavarian troops, asd forced tolf 
ing money, a parliament w2s called, which | with his queen and children into Holland, 
met or. April 16, 1614. The commons, in- The murmurs of the people about the pult- 
ſtesd of granting money firſt, as was ex- tinate occaſioned the calling of a parliament, 
pected, fell preſently upon grievances z ſuch as which met January zoth, 1621, The king, 
the ill uſes made of the revenue, the incicaſe in order to get money, made as if he would 
of papiſts by the encouragement of the court, have recourſe to arms, if other methods fal- 
monopolies, and levying money without con- cd; and the commons, that they might not 
ſent of parliament; upon which grievances ſeem to be wanting in their zeal for vi 
they reſolved to preſent an addreſs : but the they ſo moch deſited, granted him two ſub- 
king, not liking ſuch proceedings, diſſolved ſidies; but afterwards, when they ſaw no pe- 
the parliament June 7, without one ſtatute parations making for the war, and yet mars 
being enacted, In 1615, the king was taken | money was demanded, inſtezd of readily gta 
with a rew object, George Villiers, which ing it, they drew up 3 remonſtrance about tht 
cooled his affection for his old favourite, aud increaſe of popery at home, the (tate of the 
his ruin was completed by the diſcovery of | prote(lant religion abroad, by the negled 0 
the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. B the vi orouſly interpoſing in the deſence of IL 
diſgrace of Somerſet, Villiers became ſole fa- 9 and againſt the Spaniſh mate"s 
vourite, The king ſcon created him lord} Upon this the commons drew up « petto 
Wheddoo, viſcount Villiers, and earl of Buck-| and preſented it with the remonltrapes. 
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received, but rejected the latter, 
m a long and angry anſwer to 


charging them with uſurping 
ive rovul; and meddling with 


former he 
and ſent the 
their petition, 


; rOgAa . 
ere tg ve their reach; and, in the end, 
e to their calling their ere 


ndoubted right and inheritance, 
had rather rr 
j from the grace and permil- 
1 and himielf. T his the 
ee would by no means admit; and, 
3 knowing the parliament was going 
to be diffolved or prorogued, drew up a pro- 
tellation concerning their privileges, e 
taining them to be their undoubted birth-rix * 
The king hereupon ſent for the c'erk of the 
houſe of commons, and commanded him to 
oduce the journal-book 3 which he having 
Co accordingly, the king with his own 
hand, in full council, took the ſaid proteſta- 
tion out of the journal, declaring it to be inva- 
hid, null, void, and of no effect, Soon after, 
he difolved the parliament by proclamation, 
and committed to priſon ſeveral of the mem- 
ders who were moſt active in maintaining 
their privileges. This open oppoſition be- 
tween the king and parliament, produced the 
two parties, who in after-times came to be 
diftinguiſhed by the names of Tories and 
Whigs. On February 19, 1625, the parlia- 
ment met, and the king, apprehending that a 
war would enſue on the breaking off the 
- Spaniſh match, made ſuch a ſpeech to them, 
as the Prince and Buckingham, who now af- 
fected the patriot, defied. They unanimouſ. 
ly adviſed him to break off the match, tho 
the buſineſs had been done before, and gave 
largely for the war. The king died at Theo- 
bald's, March 27, 1625. In the beginning of 
this king's reign, a new officer, called maſter 
of the ceremonies, was inſtituted for the more 
ſolemn reception of ambaſſadors. King James 
wrote a treatiſe intitled, Demonelogia, which 
very well correſponds with that notable act 
which patſed againſt witchcraft in his reign, 
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ff and which was repealed in the reign of King 
nd, George II. Beſides his majetty's proſe 
to works printed in folio, we have a ſmal! col- 
It, lection of poetry, under this title, His majefty*s 
ng, Poetica! Exerciſes at wacant Hours, Edinb. I 


hall conclude this account of king James's 
works with a paſſage extraſted from Mr. 
Walpole's Catalogue of royal Authers, which be 
has taken from Harris's Life of that monarch, 


ſerves the attention of the admirers of that 
king $ great learning. It is obſervable, that, 
* notwithſtanding his boaſted learning, he 


8 ſuch ſtrong connexions with his own, that 
* when queen Elizabeth wanted to hind r 
him from matching with a daughter of Den- 

mark, Wotton her ambaſſador perſuaded 


gun, that the king of Denmark was de- 


who quotes it from Melvil, and which de- 


| 


was ſo ignorant of a country which had! 


JAM 


© ſcended but of merchants, and that few 
made account of him or his country, but 
* ſuch as ſpoke the Dutch tongue.“ James I, 
was in his ſtoture of the middle fize, in- 
clining to corpulency : his forehead was high, 
his beard ſcanty, and his aſpe@ mean. His 
eyes, which were large and languid, he 
rolled about inceſſantly, as if in queſt of 
noveities. is tongue was ſo large, that in 
ſpeaking or drinking he beſlabbered the by- 
ſtanders. His knees were ſo weak as to bend 
under the weight of his budy, His addreſs 
was awkward, and his appearance flovenly. 
here was nothing dignified either in the com- 
poſition of his mind or perſon. In the 
courſe of his reign he exhibited repeated in- 
fiances of his ridiculous vanity, prejudices, 
profufion, folly, and littleneſs of foul, All 
that we can add in his favour is, that he wag 
averſe to cruelty and injuſtice, very little ad- 
difted to exceſs, temperate in his meals, kind 
to his ſervants, and even defirous of acquiring 
the love of his ſabjects, by granting that as a 
favour . which they claimed as a privilege, 
His reign, though ignoble to himſelf, was 
happy to his people. They were enriched by 
commerce, which no war interrupted. They 
felt no ſevere impoſitions; and the commons 
made conſiderable progreſs in aſcertaining the 
liberties of the nation. In this and the pre- 
ceding reign England produced a number of 
excellent poets, ſuch as Spenſer, Sidney, 
Shakeſpear, and Johnſonz while Bacon ex- 
celled in natural philoſophy, and Cambden 
flouriſhed as an antiquary and hiſtorian, In 
the 14th year of this reign, Sir Hugh Middle» 
ton, a private citizen of London, ſupplied 
part of the city with excellent water, conveyed 
in an aqueduct from Ware, in Hertfordſhire, 
now known by the name of the New-River. 
JAMES II. ſucceeded to the throne of 
England, February 6, 1684-5, on the death of 
his brother-Charles II. There had been en- 
deavours uſed to exclude him, by an act of 
parliament, from the crown, on actount of 
his being a Roman-catholic ; but the king his 
brother d:fJolving the parliament, prevented it 
pathng. On April 25, 1685, the king and 
queen were crowned. The King would not 
receive the ſacrament, but all the reſt was 
done in the proteſtant form; his prieſts doubt- 
leſs diſpenſing with him in this as weil as in 
the coronatioa - oath, The famous Titus 
Oates was tried the $th and gth of May, be- 
fore lo1d chief jufiice Jefferies, for perjury, in 
rela ion to two circumſtances of his evidence. 
The witneſſes againſt him were almoſt all pa- 
piſts, and ſeminary prieſts and Jeſuits from St, 
Omer's. Ee was ſentenced to pay loco marks 
on each inditment, to be ttripped of his 
canonical habit, to ſtand twice in the pillory, 
and 5 times a year afterwards as long as he 
lived; to be impriſoned for life, and to be 


whipped irit from Aldgate to Newgate, 46 
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the very next day but one from Newpate to 
Tybura; which was executed with the ut- 
molt ſeverity, fo that he ſwooned away ſeveral 
times. Thomas Danger icld was tried foor 
after, and Sentenced to pay Fool. to tano 
twice in the pillory, and to be whipped in thy 
fame manner as Oates; which was ex-cuted, 
though with leis ſeverity. In England, the 
parhameut (the only one in this king's reigu) 
met May 19, when his majelty promiſed to 
- preſerve the religious and civil rights of his 
pcop'c. The beginning of king James's reign 
was diſturbed by two invaſions (one in Scat- 
land, headed by the duke of Argyle, the 
other in England, in favour of the duke of 
Moamouth), the authors of which were both 
taken and beheaded, the latter in England, and 
the former in Scotland. Judge Jetieries was 
ſent down into the Well to try the priſoners ; 
where he boaſted he had hanged more men 
than all the judges fiance William the Con- 
gneror. Now every method was taken to 
cuablich popery. In ireland, the privy-council 
was diflolved, and a new one appointed, with 
ſeveral papilts in it, who ſoon became the 
majority. Proteſtant cfacers were caſhiered, 


and papiſts put in their room, and the army ; 


10 modelled by the carl of Tyrconnel, as 
beſt to ſuit the purpoſe in view. The parlia- 
meat, after ſevcral adjournments, met Nov. 
The king demanded a ſupply for keeping 
vp his army, which he had increaſed to 
15.cco men, though the nation was in per- 
felt peace ; and bad them not to take excep- 
tions that he had ſome officers in his army 
not qualified according to the late teſts, de- 
claring his reſolution to employ them ſtill, 
Both houſes, and the whole kingdom, were 
ſurpriſe4 at this ſpeech, and the oppoſcts of 
the late bill of excluſion begaa now a little to 
open their eyes. The commons indeed voted 
him a ſupply; but could nor reliſh the em- 


For this, after having been lolemnly de 
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Rellaſyſe, who had both been im 

the popiſh plot, and other 2 
2 whom —— father Peter, his confeg.,” 
Aud now every thing was hurryi 
„ iſh the Roman-catholic 9 2 
had an army of 15, o 0 men checam — 
Hounflow-heath, under the eth of . "a 
and in the camp was a pubhe Chape] whe 
n.aſs WAS faid Every day, This framed * 6 
iy to indicate, that he intended to . in- 
ol force, if he could not bring his 8 
to bear without it; which put the Rey my 
Johnſon vpon publiſhing an addref, — 
proteltant officers and ſoldiers in the LI 
exhorting them not to be the tools of — 1 
for tubverting their religion and denen 


he was whipped from Newgate 

ſtood thrice in the „ why 60 8 0. 
marks; but this wrir ing being diſperſed jn 
the army, made ſuch an impreſſion that it 
tended not a littte to the detection that ha 
pened in it afterward, "The king's zl ik 
gut him upon ſending the earl of Calllemain 
on a ſolemn embaſly to the pope, in order to 
reconcile the three nations to the boly fee, 


with a periodicul couph, which always fe 

him when the carl — to have an CO 
his lordſhip threatened to depart ; wherevpou 
his holineſs very complaiſantly ſent bim 
word, „ that, if he had a mind to go, he 
would advife him ro ſet out early in the 


{heat of the day.“ In the beginning of the 
year, 1687, the king ſent his declaration into 
Scotland, ſuſpending, by virtue of his ſo- 
vereign authority, prerogative royal, and ab- 
ſolute power, all laws again the catholics; 
and, April 4, he publiſhed the like dechn. 
tion for liberty of conſcience in England, only 


 ploying popith officers in the army, contraty 
to the known law of the laud, and addreficy 
the king againſt it; at which he was fo much 
offended, that he prorogued the parliament, 
Nov, 20. All the 1ctt of king ſames's reign, 
till he wet with a provicential check from 
the enterprize of the prince of Orange, wzs 
wholly employed in meaſures to make him- 
Felf abtolute, and eſtabliſh popery. In Apcil, 


not in quite ſo high a ſtyle. He ſent mandates 
oO adniit Roman-cathoiics iato preferments 
'in the univerſity of Oxford. He did all be 
could to gain the members of parſiament; 
bus not ſucceeding, he diſſolved them on July 
23 and finding tuch a grneral averſion in 
he nation to popery and arbitrary pover, 
he never durſt venture to call another parlis- 
(ment. On July 3, Ferdina.4 Dada, who 


1686, he wrote a letter to the parliament of [had been about the king's perſon ever ſince 


Scotland, defiring them to free his Roman- 
'catholic ſubjects from the reltraints they lay 
under; and upon their not complying, he 
diſſolved them. In England he got the judges 
to declare in favour of his diſpenſing power, 
This he effected by ſending for them one by 
one, and talking with them privately in his 
cloſet {whence the odious name of cloſeting 
took its rife), by turning out thoſe whom he 
found refrattory, and filling their places with 
others he found more pli-ble, He alſo new- 
modelled his council, admitting into it the 
lord Aiundel of Wardour, and the lord 


his acceſſion, being inveſted with the his 
caſter of the pope's nuncio in England, mace 
his public entry at Wiudſor, with all the 
formality of a popiſh procefſion. On ſany- 
ary 2, 1687-8, a proclamation was publilbed, 
that the queen was with child, and ordering 
.hankſgiving on that account, The king 
now deſpairing of every method but force, 
began to augment his army and fleet, and 
the new commiſſions were 2lmolt all beſtow 

on popiſh ofliccrs. He afterwards order 
ſome entire regiments from Ireland. . : 


grades, . 


But Innocent XI. happening to be troubles | 


morning, ang reſt at noon; becauſe it wa | 
dangerous travelling in that country in the | 


[April 27, 1688, came gut a ſecond mm | 
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erty of conſcience, which the bi- 
"dere? to ſee read in all churches 
Some of the biſhops obeyed, 
q ia a few churches, 5 80 

1 -nerally went out. ut - 
of 8 and ſix other bi- 
_— reſolved not to obey the oder, and 
W and preſented a pꝰtition to the king 
2 it, They were upon this, June 8, 
3 de fote the council, and, adhering 
2 petition, were ſent to the Tower, pri- 
ta- ely as it were, by water; but this did dor 
binder multitudes flocking to the Ne 
ſide, deſiring their bleſſing, and apf — 
and encouraging their conſtancy. IWo 
days after, June 10, the queen was faid t 
de delivered of a prince (the late pre- 
ten4-r). Oa June 1c, the ſeven biſhops were 
ried for 2 libel againſt the king and govern- 
ment, and were acquitted 3 upon which an 105 
verſal joy run through the nation, and the 
army ſacuied for it in the king's hearing. 
The kin was now willing to try how far he 
could depend upon the army. Beginning 
with lord Litchfield's regiment, he ordered 
them to take their arms, and immed.atcly 
commanded ſuch officers and ſoldiers, as would 
no! contribute to the repesl of the penal laws 
and ten, to lay them down; which they all 
did, exce;t two captains and a few popiſh 
ſoliers: at which he was ſo aſtoniſhed, that 
he ſtood ſpeechleſs for ſome time, and then 
bad them take up their arms again; adding, 
with a ſullen air, that he would not here- 
after d» them the honour to aſk their advice, 
And now he began to rew-m del the army, 
by camiering proteſtants, ard putting papiſts 
in their room; but this only diſguſted the 
army-the more The beet was no better diſ- 
poſed io favour the views of the king; for 
vice- admiral Strickland atrempting to have 
mals ſa'd on board hi- ſhip, it occaſioned ſuch 
a diſturbance among the ſailors, that they 
were with: difhculty reftrained from throwing 
the prieft overboard, Now the nation in 


Von for lid 
ſhops were 0 
and chapels. 
and it was rea 


| 


JAN 


The king, having embarked on board a ſmall 
veſſel near Feverſham, before he could ſail, 
was ſtopped by a number of fiſhermen and 
others, who rifled him, and treated him with 
great indignity, taking him for a popiſh prieſt, 
and chavlain to Sir Edward Hales, who at= 
tended him in his flight, A conſtable com- 
ing on board knew him, and behaved in a 
very reſpeQful manner. The king, finding 
he was known, was deſirous to be gone; but 
the people brought him, as it were, by force, 
o an inn in the town, where he ſent for the 
ear! of Wincheſſea, Wuo prevailed with him, 
much againſt his inclination, to go back to 
London, where on Dec. 16 he arrived at 
Wnitehall, The prince of Orange having 
ſſued out a declaration for a free parliament, 
the king, who was at Rocheſter, dreading the 
conſequences of it, withdrew himſelf pri- 
vately about three in the morning, with only 
the duke of Berwick, his natural fon, and 
two others: he embarked, and with a fa- 
vourable wind arrived xx Ambleteux, in France; 
from whence he immediately repaired to St, 
Germain's, where, after having loſt the battle 
of the Boyne, in Ireland, he paſſed his days 
till his death, which happened in 1701. M. 
Walpole, in his Catalogue of royal Authors, has 
inſerted king James, as author of Memoirs 
of his oon Life, and Campaign:, to the Reflara- 
tien. The original in Eng iſh is preſerved in 
the Scotch college at Paris. Memoirs of the 
Engl Mair, chiefly nava!, from the year 
1660 fe 1673, written by his royal highnefs 


James duke of York, under his adminiſtra- 


ton of lord high admiral, &c. publiſhed from 
his original letters and other royal autho- 
rities, London, 1729. Though this work is 
afcribed to king James, it is thought to be 
drawn up by ſecretary Pepys. Three le ters 
from king James were publiſhed by William 
Fuller, gent. 1702; with other papers relat- 
ing to the court of St. Germain's, and are ſaid 
in the title- page to be printed by command.“ 


nobility and gen ry, going abroad, waited on 
the prince of Orange at the Hague. The 
prince heing invited over, as ſoon as the king 
knew it, he appeared in. the utmoſt conſter- 
h+tion, aboliſhed the commiſſion for eccle- 
kaitical affairs, took off the biſhop of London's 
luſpenfion, 1eftored the city their charter; 


James II. was a prince in whom ſome good 


general began in earneſt to think of means for | qualities were rendered ineffectual by miſtaken 
preſerving their religion and liberties from 


being utterly deſtroyed; and ſeveral of the to the religion of Rome, and an inflexible ſe- 


nations of the prerogative, exceſſive bigotry 


verity of temper, He was brave, Ready, re- 
ſolute, diligent, upright, and fincere, except 
when warped by religious conſiderations vet, 
even where religion was not concerned, he 
appears to have been proud, hiwghty, vindictive, 
cruel, and unrelenting ; and though he approved 


but all this came too late; it was evidently the 
reſult of neceſſity, not inclination. When 


| himſelf an obedient and dutiful ſubject, he cer- 


tainly became one of the moſt intolerable ſo- 
veteigns that ever reigned over a free people. 


the king heard of the prince*s landing, he 
ordered his army, 

am, to rendezvous on Salitbury-plain ; but, 
finding he could not rely on his army, re- 
turned to London, and on Dec. Io, at night, 
left Whitehall in dilgviſe, in order to go to 
"ance, At his devurture hÞ» ſent a letter to 
Ke carl of Feverham to didband his forces, 


| 


under the earl of Fever | rel, or bicker in words; to make an untune- 


| 


To JANGLE, v. n, [ jangler, Fr.] to quar- 


able ſound. 


JANGLER, /. a quarrelſome, noiſy, prat- 
tling fellow. 

JA'NIZARY, /. [ Turk. ] an order of foot 
ſulaiers in the Turkiſh armies, reputed the 
root guards of the grand ſeignior. 


JA'NTY, 


JAP 


ANT. or JAU'NTY, . f-orropted | 
from gent:l, Fr. ] ſhowy ; or careleſsly adorned. 
JANUARY, , | Januarius, Lat.] the firſt 
month of the year, fo named from Janus, to 
whom it was dedicated by the ancient Romans, 
JAPA'N, a. large, country, in the moſt 
eaftern part of Aſia, with the title of an em 
pire. It is compoſed of feveral iflands, in 
the principal of which are N'phon and Sai- 
kokf, or Sacok, It was diſcovered by the 
Portugueſe in 1542, being caſt upon ſhore by 
a tempeſt. The whole empire is divided 
Into ſeven principal countr es, which ate ſub- 
d.vided into 70 provinces. It is the richeſt 
c-untry in the world for gold, and the air 
and water are very good. It produces a great 
deal of rice, which they reap in Scptember ; 


Tilict, wheat, ard barley, which they get in 


in May. Cedars are common, and fo lerge 
that they are proper for the malls of ſhips and 
columns for temples. They have a large 
quantity of porcelain, ſilk, and ſkins; as alſo 
red pearls, which are not leſs in elleem than 
the white. -In ſhort, pan is accounted one 
of the beſt countries in Alta, The inhabi- 
tarts are natvrally ingenious, and have a 
happy memory; but their manners are dia- 
meiricaliy oppoſi e to thoſe of the Europeans. 
Our common drinks are cold, and theirs are 
all hot; we uncover the head out of reſpect, 
and they the fee“; we are ford of white tecth, 
and they of black; we get on horſe-back on 
the left ſide, and dy on the right; and they 
have a language fo particolar that it is under- 
flood by no other ration, They value 
their lives fo littie, that when a lord makes 
43 feaſt, the domeſtics diſpote who thall have 
the honc ur of euttipg open their be!lies before 
the gueſts. The ſciences are highly eftcemed 
among them, and they have ſeveral ſchoois at 
different places. Thoſe they ftudy molt are 
arithmetic, rhetoric, poetry, hiſtory, ane 


! 


J Av 
on ſhore till they ate ready to returt 


In the abſence of the ſhips the faQo 
ſhut up in a ſmall peninſula, and ar 


back, 
Sy are 
e not ſuf. 


fered ſo much as to have a lighted candle 1 


The mer. 


o Japan are 
oley cloth, 


their, houſes in the vight-time, 
chandiſes which the Dutch carry t 
{pices, ſugar, ſilks, linen and wo 
elephants tceth, and haberdſhery wares: f 
which they receive gold, ſilver, Cabinets, Y 
other japanned and lacquered ware. 11 
Japancſe have neither tables, beds, nor cha 2 
but they fit and lie on carpets and mats in 
the manner of the Turks, * 
JAPAN, , [from Japan, in 

this kind of work 9 er 
varniſhed and raiſcd in figures, painted in fold 
avd other colours. Figure — Ching 
or fine japanned porcelain, . 
To JAPAN, v. 2. to varniſh, or embelliſ 
with figures glazed with varniſh, 
JAPA/NNER, /. one ſkilled in varniſhing 
Co JAR, v. x. [from corre, Sax,] to ſtrike 
together with a kind of a ſhort rattling; to make 
a difagreeable, harſh tone, F:guratively, tg 
claſh, interfere, act in oppoſition, or be in- 
conliſtent;, to quarrel or diſpute, 

JAR, /. a diſagreeable, harſh, untuneable 
ſound. Figoratively, a.quarrel, or flate of 
diſcord, A door left a. jar, is a door let half 
open. Alfo an earthen veſſel. 

JA'RGON, J. { jargon, Fr. ] inarticulate 
and unintelligible talk; the wie of words 
without idea<, 
| JASMINE, ( [2fmin, Fr, It iscommoniy 
pronounced jeſ/amine] a tree with narrow 
tpear-thaped leaves, bearing a white ſuce:- 
{cented flower, | 

JA'SPER, / [ioſpis, Lat.] a hard ſtone of 
1+ bright beautitul green colour, fometimes 
clouded with white, found in many parts of 
the Ealt-Indies, &c, in maſſes of various ſizts. 

JAVA, an iſland of Aſia. in the. Eaſt- In- 


allionomy., Some of their {chools at Meaco 
base each 3 or 4cco fcholers. They teat 
the women with # great deal of ſeverity, and 
punith adultery with dea h; yet a man may 
take es many wives as he piezics, On the 
other band, bawdy-hcufes are very frequent, 
and they tolerate fins againſt nature. "Thoſe 
that have too many children make no ſcruple 
of ceitroyicg ſome of them; and there are 
many women who kill them before they are 
born, eſpecially. if they ſuſpect they are of 
the female ſex. he Japaneſe ate naturally 
wo {uldiers, and {kilful at ſhooting with a 
1% : however, as they inhabit nothing but 
zünde, they are ſeldom at war with they 
neig our. They formerly carried on a trade 
with the neighbouring countries; but now 
att communication with others is forbid, 
especially with Chriſtians, for they do not 
J-ok pon the Dutch to be ſuch, The only 
F.uropeans that trade with Japan are the Dutch; 
a | wh: weoycr their ſhips arrive, they takeaway 
iet guns, fails, and helms, and carry them 


dies, lying (o the S. of the equator. The 
;inhabitanis are a barbarous, proud, and herce 
people, of a brown complexion, flat facts, 
mort coal- black hair, large eye-hrows, and 
large cheeks, with ſmall eyes, and large ehe- 
I1ds. The men ave very robult and ſtrong- 
limbed, and very proper for war; but the wo. 
men are ſmall. The men wear a piece of 
calico wrapt two or three times round- their 
middles; and the women wear them from 
their arm-pits down to their knees; but all 
other parts are bare, The men have two of 
three wives, and ſeveral concubines, accord- 
ing to their abilities. Thoſe living near the 
ſca· lde are generally Mahometants; but with- 
in land they are Gentoos, abſtaining from 
fleſh of all kinds. It is a very fertile mo 
and has very high mountains reaching to oy 
clouds, particularly the pepper mountain on mie 
$. ſide of the ifand. This i0and is moſtly un 
der the dominiop of the Dutch. Lon. mw 
105. 10 116, E. lat. from 6. 10 8. ö. Dk 
the S. of the iſland of Sumatra, trom þ 


, 
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by th 

* at lerrlement of the Dutch, 
1 El IN, . [javeline, Fr. | a ſpear or 
h . ike with an iron pointed head; for- 
— «ſed either by foot or horfe. ; 
" Tx DICE, / [jaunifſe, Pr. in Medi. 
e a diſeaſe ariſing from a vitiated (tate of 
a0 blood and humours. by an excrementi- 
the « bile, from 2 fault of the bilious ducts, 
pas injuring the functions of the body, 

an 13 the {kin of a yellow colour. 
"1 AU'NDICED, 2. aſſected with the jaun- 


3s only ſepa 


faber, [ a ramble, flight or excurſion, 
[AU/NTINESS, . [ſce Fanty] airinels ; 
a looſe and careleſs ait; genteelneſs. ; 
JAW, J the bone in the month in which 
the derb are fixed, Figuratively, the mouth, 
f contempr. © 4 
"JAY, J. {ſo named from his cry | a bird 
about the ſize of a pigeon, with blue feathers 
on its wings, and of a kind of light brown or 
clay colour on its breaſt. 
[A/ZEL, |. a precious ſtone of an azure or 
blue colour. ; 
IBERIA, the ancient name of Spain, as 


well as of Georgia in Aſia. 


81S, /. a bird very uſeful to the Egyp- times alſo ufed for a thicker kin 


tians for deſtroying ſerpents, locuſts, and ca- 
terpillars; and, on that account, had divine 
honours paid to it. | ; 

ICE, J. [is, Sax. ] water or other liquor 
frozen hard by cold ; ſugar melted and grown 
hard afterwards, To break the ice, is to make 
the firſt opening to any attempt, 

To ICE, v. a. to freeze water hard; to 
torer with ice or concteted ſugar, 

ICE- HOUSE, / a houſe in which ice is 
preſerved for uſe in the hot ſeaſon. 

ICELAND, a large iſland to the north of 


Furope, about 400 miles in length, and 150 


in breadth, For two months together the ſun 
never ſets; and in the winter it never riſes for 
the ſame ſpace, at leaſt, not entirely. The 
middle of this iſland is mountainous, ſtony, 
and barren; but in ſome places there are 
excellent paſtures, and the graſs has a fine 
ſmell, The ice, which gets looſe from the 
more northern country in May, brings with 


it a large quantity of wood, and ſeveral ani- | 


mals, ſuch as foxes, wolves, and bears. 
Mount Heela is the molt noted mountain, 
and is a volcano, which ſometimes throws 
out ſulphureous torrents. The inhabitants 
believe that ſome of the ſouls of the damned 
go to this mountain, and that others are con- 
fined to the ice near this ifland. Their houſes 
are ſeattered about at à diſtance from eich 
other, and miny of them are deep in the 
ground ; but they are all miſerable huts co- 
vered with fkins, Many of the inhabitants 
om NI but thoſe that live at a 
"nance are Pagans. They are 

cloathed with the ikins of 11 1 


| 


| 
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; 


DOTY 


e (traits of Sunda, Ba- | Danes trade with the natives for hides, tal- 


iow, train-oil, whale hone, and ſea-horſes 
teeth, which are as good as ivory, They are 
faid to live 100 years, without either phyfi- 
clans or medicines, Lat, from 64. to 67. N. 
ICH DVEN, |. | I ſerve, from the Teut. or 
Sax, ] the motto of the prince of Wales, for- 
merly that-of Johu king of Bohemia on his 
ſnield, to denote that he was ſubſer vient io 
Philip king of France, whoſe pay he received; 
but being fl:in by Edward the black prince, 
the ſon of Edward III. he then aſſumed the 
motto, to denote his obedience to his father; 
ſince which it has always been borne by the 
prince of Wales, 7 | 
{CHNEU'/MON, [ikueh mon] ſ. unh, 
Gr. J a fall ndnd Deere ul. — 
pathy to the crododile, whoſe eggs it breaks. 
The ichneumon fly is a fly which is bred in the 
body of caterpillars, and is fo called in allu- 
lion to the report that the ichneumon gets 
down the throat of the crocodile, and cats 
its way out through the crocodile's belly, _ 
ICHNO/'GRAPHY , | iknography] [. * 
and yaw, Gr.] in Per ipec ve, the view of ; 
any thing cut off by a plane parallel to the 
horizon, juſt at the bottom of it. 
VCHOR, [iter] /. Rp, Gr.] ſignifies a 
thin watery humour, like ſerum; but is ſome- 
d, flowing 
from ulcers, called alſo ſanies. 
I'CHOROUS, | 7#orous] a, ſanious; thin; 
undigeſted. 5 20 
ICHTH YO'LOGY, | ikthyolegy] . Lx ho- 
N,. Gr.] the ſcienc* of fithes, or that 
branch of zoology which treats of fiſhes, 
I'THWELL, a village in Bedfordſhire, with 
one fair on April 5, for cattle of all forts.” + 
VCICLE, . [from ice] a ſhoot or thread 
of ice, hanging down from any high place. 
I'CINESS, /. the tate of water grown hard 
by cold. , 
V'CKLETON, a village in Cambridgeſhire, 
5 miles N. E. of Saffron- Walden, with ore 
fair, on Auguſt 2, for horſes. a 
I'CKWORTH, a town of Suffolk . with 
a market on Fridays, but no fairs, It is a 
ſmall place, and there are the ruins of an anci- 
ent priory, and ſeveral Roman eoins have been 
dug up. It is 784 miles N. N. E. of London. 
ICON, /. [ei, Gr.] a picture, reſem- 
lance, portrait, or repretentation ; an image. 
ICO'NOCLAST, 7. Ceixovox NSN, Gr.] a 
breaker of images, 10 
ICONO'LOGY, /. [czw, and Afyw, Gr. J 
the ſcience that deſcribes the figures and re- 
preſentations of mea and heathen deities with 
their proper attributes and appendages, as Sa- 
turn like an old man with a ſeythe; Jupiter 
with a thunderbolt in his hand and an eagle 
by his ſide, &c. Fe: 
ICTERICAL, a. [iferns, Lat.] affected 
with the jaundice. Good againſt the jaun- 
dice, applied to medicines, 


The \Figuratiyely, cold, applied to the touch. 


ICI, a, full of, or covered with, ice. 
Froſly, 
applicd 


1D 0 


applied to the weather. Not warm. 
on, applied to the mind. 

V'D, contracted for I zvoul1 | 

IDx A, da. Gr.] whatſoever the mind 
perceives in ittelf, or is the immediate object 
of perception, thought, or underſtandiag; the 
form under which any thing appears to the 
mind, or the object on which the mind is em- 
CINE when thinking; a notion, SyNON:. 

dea repreſents the obe; rbought conſiders 

it ; imgination forms itz thus worked up, it 
becomes a tien. The fiſt only points; the 
ſecond examines; the third ſeduces ; but the 
laft draws, 

IDEAL, . mentil; intelled val; exiſt> 
| Ing in the wind. 

IDE'ALLY, #4. mentally ; in thagmind. 

IDE/NTIC, or IDEN TICAS. a. idcrtigue, 
Fr.] the fame; implying theFame thing, or 
the fame idea. I 
- IDENTITY, . [dert te, Fr.] fameneſs ; 
that by which a thing is icſelf, or by which it is 
diſtinguiſhed from any other. 

IDES, / fidus, Lat.] a term anciently uſed 
ts diſlingviſh time: it tell on the 13th of every 
month, excepting in March, July, and October, 
in which it is the 11th, becaute in thoſe months 
it was fix days before the nones, but in the 
others only four. 

- IDIO/CRASY, ſ. Nor and XeaT%;y Gr. | 
peculiarity of conſtitution. 

FDIOM, /. (Dion, Gr.] a manner ol ſpeak- 
ing or phraſe peculiar to any particular {anguaye, 

IDIOMA'TIC, or IDIOMA*TICAL, a. 

culiar to a language. 

IDIO'PATHY, vo [ 28355 and mad» Or.) in 
Phyfic, is a diſorder ot the body, not aring 
from any preceding diſeaſe. 

IDIOSY!'NCR ASY, . | 3bcgs cb and ccc 
Gr. Ja diſpoſition or temper peculiar ta pecton. 

IDIOT, ſ. [ici , Lat.] a changeling, or 
one who has not the uſe of reaſon. 

VBIOTIS VI. . 3g, Or. foliy; weak 
neſs of underſtanding, or want of reaſon. 

FDLE, . (del, Sax.] lazy; .averſ: to 
labour, or unemployed, applied to perions. 
Uſeleſs; vain; inefte&ual; worthleſs, applied 
to things. Trifling, or of no importance, ap- 
plied to narratives or diſcouries. Ile formerly 
was uſed to ſignify wicked, as in Spenſer, where 
the wicked offers of Mammon are called de 
offers,” 

To I DLE. v. x. to paſs time in lazineſs, 
or without employment, 

I'DLENESS, /. | :deineſs, Sax. ] averfion tc 


labour; want of employment. 


Free es! 


I'DLER, /. a zerſon who piles his time in 


idleneſs, or without employment. | 
DLV, d. lz iy; in a fooliſh or tr fling 
manner; without cate, attention, or 


vain- | | 
I'DOL, / ae. Ci I an image vp 

ped as a god; a c wunterfeil image or rei mblauce 

— 5 e werd d., fo; a jointed image played 


e 
9 ry 
. 


| 


| 


4 


1 * 
*© I idly heard,” St. Without ettect; in 


or transferring the honour and 
God unto other things. 


falſe gods: a poetical word, 


atheiſts.” 


„ 


1 


| 


with by children. A perſon loved or 
to adoration, ©* The people's idol.” 


pays divine worſhip to images, 
homage due to the Creator unt 


with divine worſhip, 


ſhip of images; the act of mk 
to repreſent the Deity ; an inor 


reſpe@ tor any perſun or 
any thing or perſon to an exceſs 
per, ſuitable, convenient. 


that is to ſay. 


JEJ 


reſpeche 
Derbor, 
} one 
Or transfers 


0 A 
To IDO'LATRIZE, . 4. © bars 


lay, 


Þ due 9 


IDO'LATER, J. [:dololatrs, Lat. 


IDO'LATRUUS, 9. tending to 
worſhi 


IDO'LATRY, , idolblatria, Lat.] the wy 


ing any ima 
creature. 
1DOLIS T, ſ. a worſhiprer of im; 


ges gr 
16 Idol 
Milt. Ji ud 


To VDOLIZE, v. 8. to love or feen 


de 


approaching tg 
Lar.] ft, pr 


VDYL, . dbu, Gt.) a ſhort poem, 
I. E. an abbreviature for id et, Lat. that is; 


adoration. 


IDO/NEOUS, 4. Cidencus, 


JEALOUS, [pron. jus] e. ſj ius Fr, 
ſuſpicious of not being equally beloved h 
one whom onedoves ; ſuipicious of the lincerity 
of a married perſon's affections; fond; emy- f 
laus, or proſecuting with a Kind of tisallah; 
tull of ſuſpicion. * g 5 

JEALOUSLY, jchaſſy, ] d. in ſuch a un. F 
ner as w; betray ſuſpicion of the lincerity of a 1 
over or married perion; extremely cautious, * 
vigilant, or zealous. 1 ; * 

IEALOUSY | z&oufp,} { [1aloufe, Fr. * 
ſtate of mind wherein a; lover imagines &imlelf th 
not equally beloved, or a ma ried perſon who th 
ſaſpects the huſband or wife not faithful to the the 
matriage bed; a ſuſpicious fear, va 

JE'DBURGH, an handſome town of Scat. wi 
land, with a ſmall market, capital of Tie. * 
dale, or Roxburgh, three furlongs in lenzü, for 
and 36 miles S. of Eciaburgn. 1 £01 

To JEER, v. u. [etymology uncertatt co. 
to ſcoft; to mock; to rally, or treat with f. | 
cule. | N. 

JEER, J. an expreſſion. wherein a perf van 
is ridiculed and rendered angry; a dilplealng Ne 
jeſt or ſcoft, | 18 4 

TEL KER, , one who ſcoffs or mocks and 
perſon; one who treats another with ric mt 
and diſplealing je! 3. | and 
| JEK/RINGLY,, od. in a fcornful or of free 
temptuous manner; with a fly and oßcalle 2 

en. , 
; JEHO/VAH, J the proper name of On a 
in the Hebrew, The Jews pretend that , ear 
true pronunciation of this Fame 15 ny * 
eithet to men or angels, and therefore in j n 
Maſorete bibles it is pointed and pronoun, = 
as if Elohim. Ts as 

JEJUNA'TION, % faſting; 3604s BW 


L. om cating. a 


| 


JEJU'NE,: e. I junus, Lat. Jwanting eff, 


| rel, 12 miles from the coaſt of Normandy in 


JE R 


or wid. „J ejune of ſpirit.” Bacon. Pure, void 


of mixture, elemental, ©* 7ejune, or limpid 


water.” Brown- Dry, unaffecting, or void of 


e ornaments of rhetoric, applied to ſtyle. 
EJU/NENESS, penury, 
want of ſpirit, applied to bodies. 


nting matter gay 
the gs. Ave and pleaſe the mind, app _"_ 


f compoſitions. 
ALLY, /. See Grrrr, which is the 
j \ 
1 1 See GEnNET, ; 
To JE/OPARD, pron. jcpard, in this and 
other words from the ſame original. See 
ror ADI v. 4. to hazard or expoſe to 
ata Uſed only in divinity, 
]t/OPARDOUS, 4. expoſed to hazard or 


enk An Dv, [pron. jepardy] J. hazard, or 
1 fate wherein a perſon is expoſed to Cx- 
treme danger. Were in jeopardy. Luke 
e JER K, v. a. | gereccan, Sax. ] to ſtrike 
i | d violent blow. 
end, f. ge given with a kind of a 
ſpring and forcib:e quickneſs ; a ——— ſpring : 
a quick jolt that ſhocks, ſtarts. 1 Lobſters 
leim backwards by jerks or ſprings.” Grew. 
JERKIN, / | cyrtelkin, Sax. ] a jacket, 
ſhort coat, or cloſe waiſtcoat. 
JERSEY, an iſland in the Engliſh Chan. 


France, and 25 from the coaſt of Brittany, 
ſubje& to the Engliſh, It is about 3o miles in 
circumference, and difficult of acceſs, on ac- 
count of the rocks, ſands, and forts erected 
for its defence. It contains 12 pariſhes; and 
the chief town is St. Hilary, in the S. part of 
the iſland. It lies extremely well for trade in 
time of peace, and to annoy the French pri- 
vateers in time of war. It is well watered 
with rivulets, and js pretty well ſtocked with 
fruit-trees, They have a noted manufactory 
for woollen ſtockings and caps, and are till 
governed by the ancient Norman laws, the 
courts of England having no juriſdiction here. 
JERSEY NEW, an Engliſh ſettlement in 
N. America, bounded on the W. by Penſyl- 
Yania, on the S. by Maryland, on the N. by 
New-York, and on the E. by the ocean; and 
is about 140 miles in length from N. to S. 
and 60 in breadth from E. to W. The go- 
vernor and council are appointed by the king, 
and their repreſentatives are choſen by the 
emen. The chief towns are Burlington, 
Perth- Amboy, and Elizabeth-town, It is 
yp into E. and W. Jerſey ; and the pro- 
uce of both is Indian corn, wheat, 


and pipe. ſlaves. They ſend to che Carribbee 
ſands bread, co Pom 


rn, flour, ſalt, beef & 

and fiſh; and, in return, receive rum, — 
and the other produce of thoſe iſlands. To 
"gland. they fend furs and tkins ; for which 


poverty, or 
Dryneſs, or 
and embelliſhments to engage 


| 


| 


JES 


JE'RSEY, /. [from the iſland of Jetſey, 
which is famous for ſpinning of yarn, and 
its ſtocking manufacture] a fine woollen 
yarn. | 

JE/SSAMINE, ſ. See JA8MINE. 

ERU'/'SALEM, anciently Salem and 
Jebus ; among the Greeks and Latins it was 
known by the name of Solyma and Hieroſoly- 
ma, the capital of fudæa or Paleſtine, in 
Aſia, It was a very famous city while the 
| Jews inhabited the country; and in its m 
flouriſhing ſtate, it conſiſted of four parts, 
each being incloſed within its own walls, 
namely, 1. The old city, which ftood on 
Mount Tion, where king David built a pa- 
lace, 2. The lower city, ſtyled alſo the 
Daughter of Zion, as being built after it; 
where king Solomon's palace ſtood, alſo He- 
rod's theatre and amphitheatre, the latter ca. 
pable of containing 80,000 perſons. 3. The 
new city, moſtly inhabited by tradeſmen and 
numbers of merchants. And 4, Mount Mo- 
riah, where Solomon's magnificent temple 
Rood. But all this glory has long fince been 
laid in the duft, in exact conformity to our 
Saviour's prophecy, particularly with regard to 
the latter, “ that one ſtone of it ſhould not 
de left upon another.” It lies thirty-five 


S. of Damaſcus; and ſtands on a high rock, 
the aſcents to which, on all ſides, are ex- 
ceeding ſteep, except that on the N. and ſur- 
38 with a deep valley encompaſſed with 
ills. 

To JEST, v. ». [ g-ficulor, Lat.] to make 
a perſon merry by pleaſant and witty turns in 
expreſſion, and odd or comical motions of the 
body ; to ſpeak a thing one knows to be falſe, 
purely to divert another. 

JEST, /. any thing meant only to divert a 
perſon, or raiſe laughter; a witty or pointed 
turn of words, which diverts or raiſes laughter; 


_ JE'STER, /. one given to witty turns in 
expreſſion, to ſarcaſms, to odd and comical 
pranks; a buffoon, or one formerly kept by 
great perſons to divert them by bis witty turns, 
or odd pranks. OD 
 JE'SVITS, or Taz Socts Ty of JESUS, a 
famous religious order in the Romiſh church, 
founded by Ignatius Loyola, a native of Gui- 
puſcoa, in Spain, who, in the year 1538, af- 
ſembled ten of his companions at Rome, 
principally choſen out of the univerſity gf 
Paris, and made a propoſal to them to form a 
new order: when, after many deliberations, 


5 peaſe, it was agreed to add to the three. ordinary 
eans, barley, oats, horſes, black cattle, furs, \ vows of chaſtity, poverty, 1 4 


fourth, which was, to go into all 'countri 
whither the pope ſhoull pleafe to ſend the 
in order to make converis to | | 


church. Two years after, Pope Paul TI Y 
gave them a bull, by which he approved this 


© have furnitures and clo: hs in return. 


| 


| 


new order, giving them a power to maks 
4 ; | | 


% 


miles E. of the Levant fea, and ninety-four 


the object ot mirth or laughter; game; not 


earneſt. 


—— . ome 


IGN 


fach ſtatutes as they ſhould judge convenient: 
on which, Ignatius was created general of 
the order; which in a ſhort time ſpread over 
all countries of the world, to which he fent 
his companions, while he ſaid at Rome, 
from whence he governed the whole ſociety | 
This ſociety have rendered themſelves ſo ob- 
noxious during the laſt and preſent centuries} 
by their arts and intrigues, that they have been 
ſoppreſſed in ſeveral kingdoms of Europe; | 
particularly in France and Portugal. 

JESUITICAL, [| jezaitical,] a. belonging 
to the Jefuirs; after the manner of the Jeſuits; 

aivocal ; deceitful, 

JET, /. [ gagat, Sax. Ja very beautiful foſſil, 
of a firm and even ſtructore, a ſmooth ſurface, 
of a fine deep black colour, with a vein re- 
ſembling wood, and found in ſmall maſſe: 
todged in cl-y. A ſpout or ſhoot of water, 

To JET, v. n. | jetter, Fr.] to ſhoot for- 
ward, or ſtand beyond the other parts: to jut 
out. Figuratively, to in'rude, To ſtrut. 

JET, or JET D'EAU, [pron. jet 4s] /. 
[Fr.] a fountain, or contrivance which ſpouts 
water in the air. | 

JE'TTY, a. made of, or as black as, jet. 

JE'VENTON, a town in Suffe®, whoſe 
fair is on Ealter- Fueiday for pedlars wares. 

JEWEL, ,. [jewee/en, Belg. ] in its primary 
fenſe, any ornament of great value, generally 
applied to ſueh as were ſet with precious ſtones ; 
a gem or precious ſtone. Figuratively, applied 
to perſons, to convey an idea of great eſteem 
and affe ction towards them. Jewel Office, an 
office belonging to the Crown, has the charge 
of weighing and faſhioning the kirg's plate, 
and delivering it out by warrant from the 
lord chamberlain. The principal officer is 
the maſter of the Jewel Office, who has a ſalary 
of 45o!. per ann. 

JE'WELLER, f, one who deals in pre- 


cions ones, 


JE*WS-EARS, F. rough, tough, and thin | 


fungus, fo called from a reſemblance of the 
human ear. 

JE'WS-STONE, /. a foſſil. being the ſpine 
of a very large urchin petrified by lying long 
in the earth: it receives its name from its be- 
ing found in Syria, which was famous for the 
reſiden ce of Jews. 

JE'WS-HARP, /. Jof. jon. Fr. a cheek, and 
Farp, from its being held againſt the check) 
a kind of mulical inſtrument ufed by the vul- 
gar, made of Neel, held againſt the teeth, and 


founded by the motion of a ſpring, which, 
when ſtruck by the finger, vibrates againſt 
the breath. 


IF, conj. [ gif, Sax. ] granting or allowing 
a thing; upon condition, or ſuppoſition, Fol- 


Jowed by another ſentence that includes op- 


poſition, it implies whether or no; provided; 
or upon condition. | 
VGNEOUS, 4. [igneus, Lat.] fiery; con- 


IHS 


IGNVPOTENT, a. | ignipoten; Lat 
ſiding over fire, or powerful by * 
VGNIS FA/TUUS, / [Lat.] a Ge 
meteor ſeen in meadows, and ohe 
places, in dark nights, cauſed by vile - 
halations, which, being kindled in * 
ang ſoit of thin flame in the dark: = 
by the common people, i with , 
* ack with a 4 1 vp, 

To IGNITE, v. a. | from ien 
on fie, ; Leut, Lat.Joſe 

ö 
1 TIBLE, a. eapable of being ſet on 
IGNVTION, / | ignition, Fr.] the 
kindling or ſctting on fire. In Chemitt, h 
application of fire to metals, till hey 4 e 
red hot, without melting. 12 

IGNVVOMOUS, a. Lui vom, Lu.) yg. 
miting or caſting out fire, ; 

IGNO/3LE, @. [ignodbilis, Lt.) mein 
not belonging to the nobility, applied to rk, 
Worthleſs, baſe, or not delciving bonour 
applicd to perſons or things, 

IGNO'BLY, ad. in a diſgr 
baſe, or reproachful manner. 
IGNOMUNIOUS, a. [ge, Li 
diſgraceful. aa ADS 5 og, 

IGNOMUNIOUSLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
as to cauſe loſs of fame, 
| VI'GNOMINY, J. [igrominia, Lat, | lofs of 
fame or honour; diſgrace, ſhame, orreprozch, 

IGNORA'MUS, J Lat.] in Law, a wor 
uſed by a grand inquelt, and written on the 
back ot a bill, when they miſlike the evidence 
as defective, or not able to make yood the 
charge it contains; henee it ſignitics, figures 
tively, a perſon who knows nothing, 

V'GNORANCE, . [ignorans, Lat.] want 
of knowledge or inſtruction ; unſkilfulne\, 
In Law, it is a want of knowledye ot the las, 
which will not excuſe a perſon for ſuffering 
he penalty inflicted on the breach of them: 
for every one, at his peril, is obliged to know 
the laws of the land. An infant, who is jut 
arrived at the age of diferetion, and who way 
therefore be ſuppofed to be ignorant of the 
law, is puniſhable for crimes; but at the ſame 
time infants of tender age, who are naturally 
ignorant, are excuſed; as are all perſons who 
are non compos mentis, as madmen and daun 
fools. 

VGNORANT, a [ignorens, Lats] volear 
ed; illiterate z without knowledge; ot with- 
out having an idea of ſome particular; due: 
quainted with, 

1'GNORANTLY, ad. without knowledge, 
learning, or deſign. 

To IGNO'RE, v. a. [ig vero, Lat.] rot b 
know, or have an idea ot a thing. 

IGNOSCIBLE, a. [ig noſcivits, 
donable, capahle of pardon, 10 

J. H. S. theſe three letters arc n * 
broidered on the velvet hanging of! = 
munion tables in churches, and ſgnify 7 


att of 


aceful, mean, 


L..] pat 


taining, cmitting, or having the nature of 
fire, | | | 


Hominum Satvator, or Jeſus the Saviour of — 


dance or tune. 


dance called a j ig. 


for in. 


the addre ; 
deceives him. 
of any woman. 


ILL 


JIG, /- [gigh, Ital.] alight, careleſs, quick 
To 118, v. . to dance a quick and light 
IL, before words beginning with J, ſtands 


ei lla, 1N.] a woman whoreceives 
4 4 Ks gives him hopes, and 


Uſed in contempt or reproach 


; flat- 
ILT, v. a, to deceive a man by 

wing his love _— and afterwards 

. 4 0 0 
%% INGLE, + v. n. {either corrupted from 
nel, or formed from the ſound] to clink, 

make a noiſe like money, or other ſound- 
in metal flung on a ſtone or other hard body. 
10 Poetry or Style, applied to the ſound form- 
ed by ſeveral words or ſyllables which end 
j ame letters, 
. fel E, . the ſound made by money or 
other metal flung againſt a hard body. The 
fund made by words ending in the ſame let- 
ters and ſyllables, applied to ſtyle. : 

I'LCHESTER, a town of Somerſetſhire, 
with a market on Wedneſdays, and two fairs, 
on July 2, and Auguſt 2, for all forts of cat- 
tle,” It is ſeated on the river Yeovil, and is a 
town of great antiquity, as appears by the 
Roman coins dug vp. It once had 16 churches, - 
now only two; is a corporation, ſends two 
members to parliament, and bete the county 
gol is kept, It is 1283 miles W. by S. of 
London, 

ILE, ſ. See Al UR. ä a 

VLEUM, / [Lat.] in Anstomp, the third 
and laſt of the ſmall guts, is ſituated below the 
navel, near the Ja ilei, whence its name, 
Its length is various, ſometimes not more 
than 15, ſometimes 20 ſpans or more, It 
hegins where the vales of the jejunum ceaſe 
to be conſpicuous, and its end is where the 
larger inteſtines begin; at which place it is, 
in a very fingular manner, inſerted into the 
left fide of the colon. 

PLFRACOMB, a town of Devonſhire, 
vith a market on Saturdays, but no fairs. 
it is ſeated on the Severn Sea, almoſt oppo- 
lite to Swanſea, in Glamorganſhire, and 3 
i ſafe harbour; it is 186 miles W. by N, of 
London, | 
| TLIAC, a. [iliacus, Lat.] cauſed by twiſt- 
Ing in the guts; belonging to the lower belly. 
The iliac paſſion is a kind of nervous colic, 
ſeated in the ileum, whereby one part of the 
gut enters the cavity of that part which is 
immediately below or above it. 


ILK, ad. eke; alſo; ſtill retained in Scot- 
land, and denotes each. | 

ILL, 2. contracted from evil, and retain- 
ng all its ſenſes] inconſiſtent with our duty, 
2s eitizens or chriſtians ; Contrary to good. 
dick or diſordered. SYNON, [Il] is uſes 


with the moſt propriety when the health is not 
ach impaire 


ILL 
the body is greatly diſeaſed, 7/! too is moſt 
proper when in pain only; ſick, when diſeaſ- 
ed: thus we ſay, he is:// of the govt; but 
ſick of a fever, 

ILL, / an action contrary to our duty, 
either to God or man; wickedneſs; a mif- 
fortune, 

ILL, ad. not well or rightly, J at 
eaſe,” Dryd, Not able. Il! able to ſuſ- 
tain.” Par, Loſt, Ti! in Compoſition, whe« 
ther ſubſtantive or adverb, implies defect, or 
ſomething bad and improper, either in qua- 
lity or condition, 

ILLA'CERABLE, 4. [illacerabilis, Lat.] 
not to be torn, 

ILLA'CHRAYMABLE, [illatrymable? a. 
(il lachrymeò lis, = not capable of weeping. 

ILLA/PSE, /. | :iUapſus, Lai. ] the graduaz 
or gentle entrance of one thing into another 
a ſudden attack, or accident. 

ILLAQUEA'TION, f.| from i/laqueo, Lat] 
the act of catching or enfnaring; a ſnare or 
artifice made uſe of to entrap or catch. 
| ILLA'TION,f. [illatio, Lat. J an inference, 
or concluſion drawn from premiſes. 


ply an inference or concluſion, 
ILLAUDABLE, a. | i/laudabils, Lat. ] un- 
worthy of praiſe. | 
ILLAU/DABLY, ad. in a manner not 
deſerving praiſe. 
ILLE'GAL, a. [in and /egalis, Lat.] eon- 
trary to law, 
ILLEGA'LITY, /. the quality of being 
unlawful, or contrary to law. 
ILLE'GTBLE, a. that which cannot be read. 
ILLEGUTIMACY, J the fate of a baſ- 
tard ; the ſtare of baſtardy,  3* 
ILLEGFTIMATE, a. unlawfully begot- 
ten; or not begotten in wedlog&. 
To ILLEGUTIMATE, v, 3. in Law, to 
prove a perſon a baſtard. 
ILLEGI'TIMATELY, 
in wedlcck, 
IELLEGITIMA'TION, /. the flate of a 
baſtard, or of one not begotten in wedlock. 
ILLE'VIABLE, a. | from lever, Fr.] what 
cannot be levied, raiſed, or exacted. 
ILL-FA'VOURED, «. ugly, or deformed. 
ILLTBERAL, a. [i/liberalis, Lat.] wanting 
generolity, or gentility. 
ILLYBERALLY, ad.in a mezn, niggard- 
ly, or diſingenuovs manner. 
ILLICI T, 3. fillicitus, Lat. ] unlawful, or 
cor:trary to any law. 
ILLIMITABLE, 3. [in and limes, Lat.) 
not to be bounded or limited. 
ILLVMITABLY, d. in ſuch a manner 
as to he capable of no hounds, 
ILLUMITED, 3. unbounded; without 
bounds, limits, or reſtraint. 
ILLVYTERATE, 3. ſilliteratas, Lat.] 
without haviag received any improvements by 
learning or inſtruction ; unlearned. 


ad, not begotten 


* ; Heck is applicable only when 


ILLUTERATENESS, /. the Rate of hav- 
. 8 ing 


ILLA'TIVE, a [illatus, Lat.] uſed to in- 


3 * 
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tive of inconvenience, or deftruftive of our 


ſupply with light; to brighten or adorn, 


hosics, hogs, ſheep, and checſe. It is ſeated 


1L M 


ing never received any improvements from ] in a dirty bottom nag the hills, and by 


learning. 
ILLNESS, /. any thing which is produc- 


happineſs, applied to things natural, moral, 
and religious. Sickneſs or diſorder, applied 
10 an. 

ILL- NATURE, ſ. a natural diſpoſition, 
whereby a perſon is prone to do ill turns, and 
to thwart the happineſs of another, attended 


with a ſecret joy on the light of any miſchief | 


which hefals another, and an entite infenh- 
bility of any kindneſs received. 

ILL-NA TURED, 3. habitually unkind, 
malicious, or miſchievous. 

ILL-NA'TUREDLY, ad. in a peeviſh, 
froward, miſchievous manner, 

To ILLU/DE, v. a. [illudo, Lat.] to mock; 
to play upon; 20 jcer. 

To ILLU/ME, v. @. [illumizer, Fr.] to 


To ILLU'/MINE, v. #. [illuminer, Fr.) 
to enlighten or wake light; to ſupply with 
izh's. Figuratively, io adorn. 

To ILLU/MINATE, v.'«[i/luminer, Fr.] 
to enlighten or ſupply with light, Figura- 
tively, to fupply the mind with a power of 
underſtanding any difficulty. j 

{LLUMINA'TION, J [illuminatio, Lat.] 


the ach of ſupplying with light; the cauſe ot 


light ; brightneſs; ſplendor ; light communi- 
catcd to the mind by infpiratiov. 

ILLU'MINATIVE, 3. | i!luminatif, Fr.] 
having the power to communicate light, 

ILLUMINA'TOR, . [Lat.] one who 
gives light; one who explains a difficult paſ- 
age in an au bor. 

ILLUSION, J. [illzfis, Lat.] a falſe how 
or sppearance; error occalioned by a falſe ap- 
Enrance. 


ILLU'SIVE, 3. fillafus, Lat.] deceiyingjar plot. 


by faiſe ſhow, | 
ILLU'SORY, 3. ſilluſus, Lat.] fraudu- 


tent; with an intention to deceive; decei ful. IMBE/CLILE, a. [imbecil/is, Lat.] wanting 


To ILLU'STRATE, v. n. [il luſtro, Lat.) 
to brighien with light or honour. Figura- 
tively, to explain or clcar up a difficulty in 
an author, 


ILLUSTRA'TION, 6 [illuftration, Fr.] or draw in; to admit into the mind; to drench 


the act of rendering a difficult paſſage caſy to 
be underſt od; an expolition or explanation, 
ILLU'STRATIVE, 3. having the quality 
of elcaring up a diffcuit or obſeure . in 
an author. 
ILLU'STRATIVELY, ad. by way of ex- 


planation. 


ELLU'STRIOUS, a. [i/luſtris, Lat. ] noble; 


eminent for titles, dignity, birth, or excellence. 
ILLU'STRIOUSLY, ad. in a conſpicuous, 
noble, or eminent manger. 
ILLU'S CR lLOUSNESS, /, 
rank, birth, dignity, or good qualities, 
VLMINSTER, a town of 5 merſetſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays, and one fair, on 
the laſt Wedneſday in Auguſt, for bullocks, 


in diſcourſe ; a pifture drawn in the fine 32 


Join or ſeparate the ideas it has received by the 


image, or idea of any thing in the mind; 


eminence of dence; to 050M. (; or make bold. old 
, 


IMB 


formerly ſutfered greatly by fire, 
miles W. by S. of London, | 
IL'SLEY EAST, a town of Rerk 
a warket on Wedneſdays, and I 74 
Avgutit 6, for ſheep = as is + »: On 
in a pleatav: valley, between two kills 4 
excellent downs for ſeedin deep, wie 


fine ſporting country. It is ; 
London. a ! 534 wile Y. of 


I'M, a contraction uſed in diſcourſe for ] 


am 

I'MAGE, /. [imago, Lat.] the 2 
of any object; an i . by NY 
objects on the wind; a repreſentation af an 
thing expreſſed in painting, ſculpiute, &c 
moſt commonly applied to ſtatues; a copr. 
or likeneſs ; a lively deſcription of any hi 


It is 144 
bire, with 


falſe god; or a (atue made to re | 
be worſhipped as, a god. en 
To VMAGE, v. a. to form a repreſents. 
tion, likeneſs, or idea of a thing in the mind, 
| FMAGERY, . ftai wes gr piCtures, Figu- 
opt ay a reſemblance. Ideas formed urely 
y tbe imagination, which have | 
batt. ws 4 > e no originals 
IMA'GINARY, a. exiſting only in the 
imagination or fancy, oppoſed to real, 
IMAGINA'TION, / [imaginetis, Lit}; 
power or faculty of the fou), whereby it can 


ſenſes, in ſuch a manner as to form other 
compound ideas, which have ro reſemblance 
exiſting out of the mind; fancy; the power 
of repreſenting things abſent ; a conception, 


contrivance; ſcheme, 
To IMA'GINE, v. c. [imaginer, Fr.] to 
fancy; to conceive, Figuratvely, to contrive, 


IMA4/GINER, / one who forms an idea 

in his mind, 

ſtrength, applied both to body and mind. 
IMGSECILIIT V, , [imbecilte, Fr.] frailij, 

or weakneſs of 27 body. | 
To IMEL'BE, v. a. liable, Lat.] to drink 


or ſoak. 

IMBYBER,./. that which drinks in, ſucks 
ap, or abſorbs. 
| IMBEBU TION, / [imbibition, Fr.) the at 
{of drinking or ſucking up woilture, 
| To IMBUTTER, v. 4. to make bitter; 
to deprive of happineſs or pleaſure. 

To IMBO DT, v. a, to cover wth, 0 
chicken to, a body; 10 bring together into one 
| maſs or company; to incloſe. N 
To LMBO'LDEN, v. 4. i raiſe to con 


{| To IMbO'SO ml rom, ] v. d. 10 f 
on the boſom ; to wiep in that part oof 4 
ment which covers the boſom. Fam u 
to love with a warm affection and frie 


hip. To 


, Botan 
0 A/TION, /. an hollow indenture, | according to the laws of mechanies. 
IM ; 


| ture very deeply; to imbibe; to dye, or im- 


IM M 


1 
WI 


y. formed in hol 
tile. 


Uke tha! of a gntter-ihe, 


cr dark. 

To J | 
brute, either in qua 
25 i RU E, o. 4. to ſteep, ſoak, or wet 


a” BUR v. a. [imbuso, Lat. ] to tinc- 


ü ith any liquor. : 76 
FE ABILITY, / [from imilabilis, Lat. | 
ality of being imitable. 
4 r AslLx, a. im tali ls, Lat.] worthy 
of being reſembled or imitated ; poſſtble to 
imitated or copied, . 
bee TMITATE, v. 4. [imitor, Lat.] to 
copy; to counterfeit, 


thing with a view of making it like ſome- 
ing elſe, | 8 
we ATIVE, @, [imitativus, Lat.] in- 
elined to imitate; copied from, or reſem bling. 
IMITA'TOR, [. [Lat.] one who copies 
from, and endeavours to reſemble, another. 


without ſpot, (tain, ar crime; pure or clear. 

To IMMA'NACLE, v &. to put in ma- 
nacle«; to fetter, or conhne. . 

IMA NE, a. [immenis, Lat.] vaſt; pro- 
digiouſly great, ; 

UMMANENT, a. [immanent, Fr.] in 
ternal; or ſitu-ted within the mind. 3 
IMMAYNITY, f, [immanites, Lat.] bar- 
bar:ty ; cruelty, 

To IMMA'5K, v. 4 to put in a maſk; 
to cover; to diſgurſe. 

IMVMATE RIAL, 2. [immaterie!, Fr.] 
ſpiritusl; diitinct from, and not conſiſting of, 
matter; of no importance or weight. The 
laſt ſenſe is branded as 4 barbariſm by Johnſon. 

IMMATE'RIALLY, ad. in a manner not 
depending on matter, . 

IMMATE'RIAL!ZED, a. fleed from or 
void cf matter, | 

IMMATERIALNEsS, f. diſtinctneſs or 


freedom from matter. 


IVMATER&IATE, 4. not conlifting of 
Ma'ter, 
IMMATU'RE, a. [1mmaturns, Lat.) not 


pe; not perfect; too early, or before the 
batural time, 


IMMATU/RELY, ad. too ſoon ; before 
mn", complete, or exiſtent. 
IMMATURENESS, or IMMATU'RI- 


from imbrez, Lat. | in 
VMBRICATED, 4 by like hole 4 a | beyond all comprehenſion or conception, 


To IMBRO'WN, v. 4. tO make brown, 


TE. v. 0. to make like a 4 
MBRU'TE thy or ſhave; to become ſuch a ftare with te ſpect to fſumething elſe, as 


IMITA/TION, , the act of doing any, 


IMMA/CULATE, a. [immacalatus, Lat.” 


' 


rad: 
IMM 


arch; to] IMMEABTLTITV, /. [from immeabi lis, 


| Lat. ] want of power to paſs or make itſelf a 
paſſage, applied to fluids, 

IMME'ASURABLE, [imm@urable,] a, 
not fo he meaſured; not to be conceived, 


IMME'ASURABLY, [immezrrably] ad. 
MMECHA'NICAL, [immet@nikal] a. pot 


IMME'DIACY, J the quality of actieg 
without the intervention of any other 
means, 


IMME'DITATEF, a. ſimn#liate, Fr. ] in 
to have nothing between; without an thing 
intervening; not adting by ſccond cauſes, In- 
ſtant, or preſen!, applied to time. 
| IMMEDIATELY, 4d. without the in- 
tervention of any other cauſe or event; in- 
{tan tly ; without delay. 
IMME'DIATENESS. / prefence, applied 
to time, The ſtate or quality of being wich- 
out any ſecond or intervening cauſe, 
IMME'DICABLE, @ [ immedicatilis, Lat.] 
not to be healed or cured, 
IMME'MOR ABLE, a. [immemorabilis, 
Lat. ] not worth remembering, | 
IMMEMO'RIAL, 4. not within the me- 
{ mory of any perſon living; ſo ancient as not 
to be eaſily tr.ced with any degr-e of certainty, 
In a Legal Senſe, « thing is fig to be of time 
{immemorial, that was before the reign of king 
Edward II. 
| IMMENSE, a. { immerſus, Lat. ] unbound. - 
ed; not to be comprehended; inhoite. g 
| TMME'NSITY, /. {immenſ/ite, Fr.] un- 
bounded or incomprehenſible greatneſs, = 
| IMMENSURABLE, a. impoflible to be 
mezfured; infinjte. | 
| IMMENSURABPLITY, / impoſſibility 
of being meaſured, 
To IMME'RGE, v. a. [imme rgo, Lat.] 
to plunꝑe or put under water. 
IMMERSE, a. [immerſus, Lat. ] buried, 
covered; ſunk deep. 
To IMME RSE, v. 4. [immergo, Lat. ] to 
put under water; to ſink deep, or cover; to 
plunge, fink, or keep depreſſed. 
IMMERSION, / [immer ſio, Lat. the 
act of plunging any thing in water, or any 
other fluid, beyond its farface; the ſtate of 
ſinking or being funk in liquor below its ſur. 
face, The ttate of being overwhelmed, ap- 
plied to the mind, 
IMMETHO'DICAL, a. without order, 
regularity, or n-ethod, h 
IMMETHO'DICALLY, ad. in an irre- 
gular manner, | 
VMMINENT, a. [1mmirers, Lat.] hang- 
ing over one's head; threatening ; near; ap» 
phed always to ſomething ill. | 
To IMMINGLE, v. a. to mingle, mix, 
or onite, Seldom uſed. 


TY, /, uurlz Egeſs, 


IMMINU'TION, / [from imminzo, Lat.] 
Eminution, decreaſe, Ieflening, n 
803 | Ic. 


IMP 


IMMUISCIBLE, #. not capable of being 


mixed. A word uſed by the author of Clar Hi. 

IMMUVSSION, / ['mmiſſie, Lat. | the act of 
ſend: , 1n, oppoſed to emiſſions 

To IMMUX, v. a. to mix together; to 

Oin or Unite, 

IMMIVXABLE, a. not to be mixed toge- 
ther. 

IMMORULITY, /. { from immobiſis. Lat. 
a quality of body, whereby it is rendered in- 
capable f motion; a tate of reſt. 

IMMO'DERATE, a. [immoderatus, Lat.) 
exe live ; exceeding due bounds, 

IMMO DERATELL, ad. in an exceſſive 
deoree or manner. 

IMMODERA'LION, . [immoder tion, 
Fr ] want of keeping to a due mean; excels, 

IMMO'DEST, 4. [im modeſte, Fr.] un- 
chaſte, or inconſiſtent with modefly; obicene. 

IMMO DES X, , [immudeffie; Fr. ] want 
of modeſty, or of a regard to chaſtity and de- 
cency. 

To /MMOLATE, v. o. [immalo, Lat. | to 
facrifice, o kill in ſacrifice, 

IMMOI.A'TLON, [ [ :mmolation, Fr. | the 
aft of facrificing, or killing as an offering to 
God; th- ing offercd in tacrifice, 

IMMQ'R AL, a. inconſiſtent with, or con- 
trary t, the es of moraliiy; bad or unjuſt. 

IMMORA'LITY, /. an action inconlittent 


with ou duty towards men; want of virtue.“ 


IMMO/R UVAL, 4 {immortal:s, Lat.] no 
capabic of dying; living tor ever ; never end- 
ing; perpetual. 

IMMORTA'LITY, Ta fate which has 
no end; an exemption from death; that 
which make: mn martal. 

To IMMO/RTALIZE, v. a. [immeria- 
liſer, Fr.] to make mortal; to perpetuate, 
or make the fe of a perſon endleſs. 

IMO RT 4 LLY, ad. without death; 
without ceaſing or ending. 

IMMO/'VEABLE, @a. not to be forced 
from or skeu out of its place; not to be 
ſhaken or affected. 

IVMO'VEABLY, ad. in a ſtate not to be 
ſhaken or affected. 

IMMU'NITY, /. [immunite, Fr.] diſ- 
charge from any duty or obligation, 

To IMMU'RE, v. a. | emmarer, old 2 
incloſe within a wall; to impiiſon; to confine. 

IMMO“ E, . a wail or inc:ofure. 

IMMUTA5ULITY, . | immutabil.tas, 
Lat] freedom from change or alteration. 

IMMU'TABLE, 8. not ſubject to change 

or al c. 
 IMMU'TABLY, ad. without altering or 
changing; in a manner not ſubjed to change 
Or alter. | 

IMP, /. Iimp Brit.] an inferior devil; an 
emiſſary ot the devil. AlfG, a ſon ; the 
offspring; progeny. | 

To IMP, v. a, [impio, Brit. ] to lengthen 

y the addition of N „ 

To IMPACT. v. a, [impa#tus, Lat. Ito drive 
pr force the particles of a body cloſer together, 


IMP 


To IMPAVIR, v. a. [ empirer 
ſen in degree, quality, 2 Sar ef 
diminiſh; to it jure; to make worſe. 
IMPA“IR. /. a decay, or decreaſe: los. 
power. degree, or quality, 0 
IMPAIRMENT, ſ. a decay; injne.. 
cay of ſtrength, 1 n; . 
IMPA'LPABLE, a. [impa!pab] 
to be felt, or perceived by 8 res 
IMPA/NNELLING, J in Law, f 
the writing down or entering into a arch 
ment, lift, or ſchedule, the names of 4 wy 
ſummoned by the ſheriff to appear for & h 
public ſervice as jurics are employed in. 5 
To IM PARADISE, v. a. ( tmparaiiſare 
Ital.) to render as happy as the (late of — 
diſe is ſuppoſed to be. 4 
IMP A'RLYY, . diſproportion ; the exceſ; 
of two things Compared together; oddneſ 
To IM PARK, v. a. to ſeparate from 1 


1 _—_ to make a park of; to incloſe with 


 IMPA\RLANCE, / in Law, is a petition 
in court, for a day to conſider or adviſe what 
anſwer the defendant ſhall make to the plain- 
2 Os = is the continuance of the 
cauſe till another day, or a lo ime pi 

by the court. " W 

To IMPART, v. a. [impartir, Lat.] to 
grant, give, or communicate a part, 

IMPA/RTTAL, Limparſbial] 4. Juſt ; with« 
out any bias or undue influence, 

IMPARTIA”LITY, [imparſbidlity] [. ſims 
partialite, Fr.] the act of diſtributing juſtice 
without any bias or undue influence; ſtrict 
juſtice. 

IMPA'RTIALLY, [imparſiially] ad, in 
a manner free from any bias, | 

IMPA'RTIBLE, a, {impart'dle, Fr.] that 
which may be communicated or beltowed 
in part; without parts, 

IMPA'5SABLE, à. not to be paſſed, 

IMPASSIBIUVLITY, /. [impaſſibilite, Fr.) 
the quality or privilege of not being ſubjett to 
external injury or ſufferings. 

IMPA'SSIBLE, 3. [impaſſible, Fr.] inca- 
pable of ſuffering injury or pain. 

IMP A'SSIONED, { impaſboned} a, ſeized, 
or in flamed with paſſion. 

IMPA'/STED, a. covered with paſte. 

IMPA/TIENCE, [impdſbence} J. [impa- 
tience, Fr. ] inabili'y of ſuffering pain or de» 
lay without complaint, | 3 
| IMPATIENT, [impdfhent] a. [impatiens, 
Lat.] not able to endure or bear delay, pain, 
or any other inconvenience, without com- 
plaint; vehemently agitated b paſſion ; eager. 

IMPA/TIENTLY, 88 5 ad, with 
| great intenſcneſs, application, er ardour, 
With great eagerneſs, or longing deſire, 

To [MPA/WN, v. 4. to give 4 75 
2s an hoſtage, or 3 thing as pledge and fe- 
curity, for the performance of certain con 
ditions. | * 

To IME ACH, [pronounced in this. 


th; to 


$\ifies 


ford and ing dertathves pee] [7 


IMP 


ev, 4. to hinder, In Law, to accuſe a per- 
bei uilty of a Crime, 
be OC ACHABLE, a. worthy of bcing 


Ii with; accuſable. 
fo PE/ACH MENT, / [empech ement, Fr.] 
an hindrance, 9 ohſtacle. A public accuſa- 


| being guilty of ſome crime. 
e ARIL 122 &/,] v. a. to adorn 
with pearis, ot ſomething reſem bling pearls. 
IMPE/CCABLE, a. im peccabilis. Lat Iſin- 
les; exempt from the poſſibility of inning. 
To IMPE'DE, v. 4. [impedio, Lat. ] to 


hinder; to Hop. 


„IME NT, , ſimpedimentum, Lat. Ji 
IM E not to be ſecn or perceived either by the mind, 


an hindrance, obttacſe, or motive which ren- 
ders the performance of a thing difficult or im- 
poſſible. SyNON, There ſcems to be a gra- 


I'MP 


| with auxiliary words, implying a command, 
{ requeſt, or permiſſion, of by putting the word 


after the verb, which in other moods comes 
before it, Thus Peter runs, is the indicative; 
but run Peter, or let Peter run, is the impera- 
tive, Let is prefixed only to the third perſon 
ſingular, and to be firſt and third perſons 
plural; as let him hear; let us regard; let them 
repent. 3 

IMPERA'TOR, / Lat. ] in Roman An- 
tiquiry, a title of honour cod ferred on victo- 
rious generals by their armies, and afterwards 
confirmed by the ſenate. | 
IMPERCE'PTIBLE, a.[imperceptible, Fr ] 


eye, or other ſenſes; very ſmall or minute, 
IMPERCE'PDIBLENESS, ſ. the quality 


dation in the words impediment, obſtacle, and | of not being perceived either by the mind or 
rut or. Thetmrentment rays; the obfacle| ſenſes, 


relils; the o' /truttion puts an entire ſtop to. 
We (w. remove the impediment ; ſurmount 
the ebftacle; k away the ob truction Even 
{mail ty pedimentſ ſometimes prove ſuch ob- 
Lacles, 4 9trutt our beſt endeavours. n 

To [MPE'L, v. a. {'mpetlo, Lat. ] to drive 
on; to make a thing move; to act upon with 
force. 

IMPELLENT, i. ſimpellens, Lat. Ja power 
which acts upon any thing with force. 

To IMPE/ND, v. n. [impendo, Lat. ] to 
hang over, threaten, or be near; generally 
applied to ſome evil, 

IMPUNDENT, a. [impenders, Lat. ] ſuſ- 
pended or hanging over; very near. : 

IMPE/NDENCE, /. the Rate of hanging 
over, or being near. . 


IMPENETRABULITY, / [im rabi. 


lite, Ft.] the quality of not being pierecable. 


Hardne1s, or a ſtz'e not ſuſceptible of tender 
atf-Qtions, applied to the mind. 

IMPE/NETRASBLE, 4. {impenetrabilis, 
Lu. | r.vt to be pierced or entered by any out - 
ward force; not admitting to enter. Not to 
be known or diſcovered, applied to things and 
perions. Not to be moved, or affected, ap 
plied to the mind. 

IMPENETRABLY, ed. with fo much 
hardneſs as not to give entrance to any thing 
driven by external force. Not 10 he removed 
by inſtreQtion, applied to defects of the un- 
derſtanding. 6 Impencetrably dull“ Pope. 

IMPENITENCE, or IMPE/NITENCY, 
þ [impeniteace, Fr.] a Nate of mind wherein a { 
prrion continues in lin, without ally {lo1row, | 
er ſenſe of divine love or m exev. 

PMPENITENT, 2, [impeattent Pr.] not 
kricviag or repenting of ſio. | 

INYUNITEN T LY, ad. without a Speut- 
ace, or ſhewing any ſorrow of tin. 

Fun Ax os, 2. without wings. 

8 ERA! E, 4. [im peratus, Lat.] done 

"ta conſciouſueſe, or the direction of the 
1 ; In; ernte acts.“ Hale. 

MPE RATIVE, a. | imperativus, Lat.) 


IMPERCE'PTIBLY, ad. in a manner not 
to be perceived either by the mind or ſenſes. 

IMPERFECT, a. [imperfeFvs, Let. not 
quite finiſhed ; not complete; wanting ſome» 
thing; defettive; frail, N 

IMPERFE'CTION, / [imerſection, Fr.] 
a defect, failure, or fault, whether natural or 
moral, 

IMPERFECTLY, ad. not fully or com- 
pletely; with defects or failure, : 
IMPERFORABLE, a. not to be bored 
through. 

IMPERFORATE, a. not pierced or bored 


through ; without a hole or cavity running 
through. 

IMPE/RIAL,, a. [imperialis, Lat.] poſ- 
ſeſſed of the ſtate of an emperor or empreſs ; 
higher than royal, though ſometimes uſed tor 
it, Imperial paper is a large kind of fine 
writing- paper. | Y 

IMPERIALIST, J. a perſon who is a 
fubze to the emperor of Germany. 
IMPERIOUS, a. | imperi2/us, Lat. ] com- 
manding in an haughty and infoient manner 
overbearing; powerful; proud, 
IMPERIOUSLY, ad, with pride of au- 


thority; in an inſolent manner. 


thority ; a havghty, rigid, and inſolent ſtretch 
of power and command, 


IMPERISHABLE, a.[imper ſable, Fr. I not 


IMPERSONAL, a. [imperſonalis, Lat.Jin 
Grammar, y'ed only in the third perſon ſiugu- 
lar, or not having al the perſons, applied to 
verbs. The En- iich imperſonal is borrowed 
from the Saxon, and is expreſſed by it before 
the verb; as, „It thundered; buyr thunrode, 
Sax.” Beſides which, we ſometimes expreſs this 
verb by one; as, One told me. One bad better.“ 
IMPERSONALLY, ad. in Grammar, 
after the manner of a verb which is not uſed 
n all the perſons. 

IMPE'RTINENCE, or IMPE'RTINEN- 
CY, /. [impertinence, Fr. | that which has no 


gelaiion to the matter in hand; Folly, or 


Ong, or expreſſing command, The 
gFF4UYE mood in Englith is formed either | 


rambling thought; troubleſomeneſs, ariling 
814 tom 


IMPE/RIOUSNESS, / the exerciſe of zu- 


to be deilroyed by force, or impaired by time. 


LY 
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IMP IMP 
hom not talking to the purpoſe, or from in-] TMPLAU'SIBLE, a. not likely to (4; 
truſion; a triſſe. | or perſuade. *duc 
IMPE'/RTINENT, 2a. fox 1795", Fr. Jof V/MPLEMENT, ſ. [ implementum Lat 
no tel un to the matter in hand; of no weight j tool or inſtrument belonging to mech+c;.. 
troubleſome, by enquiring into things which do IMPLE'TION, ſ. [from imples 
not concern a perſon; fooliſh; trifling. SvNON. act of filling, or the ſtate of a thing that iz. 
Impertinent means medaling with and intrud-] IMPLE'X, #2. ( implexus, Lat.] com lc 1 
ing into whit no way concerns us. Impuden: | conſiſting of a variety or change; 2 
implies ſhameleſſneſs or want of modeſty. Saucy] To VMPLICATE, v. a. [ implico Ln 
means inſo ent and abuſive. | infold or involve. Figuratiy . 
IMPER INENT, ſ. a perſon who is trou- or entangle by variety, 
bleſome by enquiring into, or meddling with,, IMPLICA'TION, ſe Iimplicatio 
things that do not concern him. ſtate of a thing whoſe parts are kep 
_ IMPE'RTIN=NTLY, ad. without relation | by being folded over each other, or e 
to the matter in hand; in a troubleſome man- | an inference included in an argument 
ner, by enquiting into things that do not con- W * 
cern one. IMpLI CIT, a.f implicitus, Lat. 
IMPE/RVIOUS, &. [ impervias, Lat.] not or complicated fl Roni 
to be pierced or penetrated ; not acceſſible. derſtood, and to be gathered only by "Iota 
IMPE/RVIOQUSNESS, ſ. | from impervius, refting on another, or taken up on the autho- 
Lat.] the ftate or quality of not admitting any }rity of another, without any examination, 


hanicg, 
„Lat. the 


Ely, to embarrg 


Lat.] the 
t together 
atanglei; 
s but dot 


aſlage or entrance. IMPLICITLY, d. by inferenc 

y UMPETRABLE, a. ¶ impetrabilis, Lat.] included, but not cis; with = 

poſſible to be a'tained nation; or barely on the authority of another, 
IMPETRA'1ION, /. [impetration, Fr.] To IMPLORE, v. a. {imploro, Lat.] u 

the act of obtaining by prayer or entreaty. | entreat with prayers ; to aſk or beg with great 
IMPETUQSITY, [. | impetuofitas, Lat.] earneſtneſs and ſubmiſſion. 

exceſs of ſtrength, force, vio.ence, or rage. IMPLO/RER, . one that requeſts or et- 

_ IMPETUQU>35, 4- [ from impetus, Lat. || treats with earneſineſs. 

violent; fierce ; furious; vehement. IMPLU'/VIOUS, 4. {impluvius, Lat.) we 
IMPE/ I UOUSLY, ad. in a violent or fu- | with rain. 


rious manner. To IMPLY'”, v. a. | implico, Lat. ] to include 
IMPE' | UOUSNESS, J. violence; fury. as a conſequence, but no in exprels terms, 
I'MPETUS, / the force by which a boy} To IMPOVSON, [impoizon]v. a. [ empriſes 
moves in any direction after being impeiled by | ner, Fr.] to kill with poiſon. Figuratively, to 
another; a violent effort, corrupt or ſeduce, | 
IMPIETY, ſ. { impietas, Lat.] a ftate off IMHO Llric, or IMPOLUTICAL, « 
open oppoſition to the laws of GoDp, attended not uſing forecaſt ; indiſcreet. 
with want of reverence, and a neglect of the] IMPOLIVTICALLY ,or [MPO/LITICLY, 
duties of religion ; ung-dlineſs; irreligion, ad. without art or diſcretion 3 without guard: 
To IMPVGNORATE, v. a. | impignore, ing againſt the bad conſequence of an ation; 
Lat.] to pawn or pledge. | imprudently, 
To IMPI/NG*®, v. n [impingo, Lat.] to] IMPOROYSITY, /. the quality of being 
fa lor ſtrike avainft ; to claſh, without pores or interſtices between the parts. 
To IMPUNGUATE, v. 4. to fatten or IMPO/ROUS, a. free from pores or inter. 


make fat. {tices between its parts. 
' MpIOus, 3. input. Lat.] without de- | To IMPORT, v. a. [ inporto, Lat.] to bring 
votion; without reverence to Gop or religious | goods into one country from another, applied 
duties. : to commerce. Imperſonally, from imporie 
I'MPIOUSLY, d. in a prophane, wicked Fr. to imply, mean, or ſignify; to produce 4 
manner. a conſequence. | 
I'MPIOUSNESS, /. See IV IE ru. IMPORT, . moment, weight, or cot 
IMPLACABULITY, f. the quality of not ſ ſequence; tendency. Any thing brought from 
being appeaſed or reconciled to a perſon that | abroad. | : 
has offended us; irreconcileable enmity. IMPO'RTABLE, 4. that which may bf 
IMPLA'CABLE, a. [ implacab.lis, Lat. ] not | law be brought from abroad. 
to be paciſi d or reconciled 71 IMPO'R TANCE, ſ. [importance Fr. the 


IMPLA'CABLY, ad with malice or anger meaning or ſignification of a word; a matte! 
not to be pacifed. ſutje&, or affair; conſequence, value, ot m0 


To IMPLANT), v. a. to put a plant into | ment. ; 4 
the ground. Figuratively, to eſtabliſi or fix, | IMPO'RTANT, 3. [ important, Fr.] 
applied to the mind, &c. great weight, moment, or conſequence. Wy 


. „ , . racti 
IMPLANTATION, ſ. the act of ſetting] IMPORTA/TION, 4 the act or p 
or planting; the act of introducing and fixing {bringing goods into one kingdom from an- 


ber Jer bro r. 
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IMP 


ſequences im bortu nus, Lat. 
TUN ATE a. . [ 1 3 L 

— at great entteſtne ſs and frequency. 

e 

Fipurtrivelys 


not to be repulſed or denied. a 
NOR 1 ad. with inceſſant 
ge RTUNATENESS, ſ. inceflant and 
; icitation. 
ae de T0 Kk. v. 4. [ importunus, Lat. 
2 with earne H neſs and frequeney; to 
* wear out with inceſſant and earneft re 
oT NIV, ad. with earneſtneſs 
5 frequency 3 troubleſomeiy ; unſeaſonably, 

erly. | a 

. Ro UNITY. . [importunitns, Lat. 

2 inceſſant entreaty. 1 

3 1 POSE, ſthes in cis word and its de 

neatives in pronounced like $—impize] v. 0 
[impo/er, Fr.] to lay on as a burthen ; t0 exaft 
as a puniſhment z fo enjoin as 2a law or du y 3.to 
cheat or deceive. In Printing, to put the pages 
on the tone, and fit on che chaſes, in order to 
carry the forms to prefs. In the univerſities 

to give a talk as a puniſhment for ſome miſde- 
meanour. 55 5 

IPO EABLE, 4. to be enjoined as à law 
or rule. 

IVPO'SER, ſ. one who commands; one 
who lays any heavy fine or duty on another ; 
one who cheats or tricks, 

IMPOSY ION, /. | impefitio, Lat.] the act 
of lajing or putting any thing on another, The 
20 of giving or affixing, The commanding any 
thing as a law or duty. Conſtraint or oppreſ- 
fon, A cheat, trick, or impoſture. Impeſition 
of bands is a religious ceremony, in which a 
biſhop lays his hands upon the head of a perſon 
in ordination, confirmation, or in uttering a 
blefing. This alſo was a Jewiſh ceremony, in- 
troduced not by any divine authoriry, hut by 
cuſtom ; it being the practice of theſe people, 
whenever they prayed for any perſon, to lay their 
hands on his head, Our Saviour obſerved the 
ſame ceremony, both when he conferred his 
bleſſing on the children, and when he cured the 
lick, The Apoſtles alſo laid hands on thoſe 
upon whom they conferred the Holy Ghoſt. 
In the ancient church, impoſition of hands was 
even practiſed in marriage, which cuſtom is til] 
ooſerved by the Abyſſinians, 


IMPO'SSIBLE, a. { impoſſible, Fr.] not to be 
done, attained, or practiſed. | 

IMPOSSIBULI TV, .. [impoſibilits, Fr.] 
the Kate of being impracticable, or beyond any 
one 5 power to do; that which cannot be done. 
Iost, [the o is pronounced long] /. 
[inpeft, Fr. a toll; cuſtom paid for goods or 
merchandize, Uſed in the plural, in Atchitec- 
ture, for that part of a pillar, in vaults and 
aches, on which the weight or fireſs of the 
Whole building beareth. 
* IMPO'STH UMATE, v. u. to form an 
bels to gather, or form a cytt ot bag, applied 


IMP 


rwPO'RTLESS; a, of no moment or con- to matter. Actively, to affliẽt with an ĩmpoſt- 


hume. 

IMPOSTHUMA'/TION, /. the ag of form- 
ing an abſceſs, gathering, or cyt; the tate in 
which an impoſthume is formed. 

IMPO'STHUME, /. a collection of matter 


{in any part of the body. 


IMPO'STOR. /. | imprfteur, Fr.] one who 
deceives or cheats by aſſuming a falſe character. 

IMPO'STURE, . [imp?fture, Lat.] a cheat, 
committed by giving perſons or things a falfe 
character or appearance. 
| I'MPOTENCE, or MPOTENCY, . 
| want of power, either of body or mind. Rage, 
including the idea of not being able to reftrain 
i'. Incapacity to propagate, 
| UMPOTENT, a. lin potent, Lat] not able, 
not having ſufficient ſtrength to perform a 
thing, applied both to the mind and the body z 
weak; diſabled by nature or diſeaſe; without 
a power to reſtrain 3 withont virility. | 
\ UVMPOTENTLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
ſhews want of power, 
To IMPO'VERISH, v. a. [ 1ppruvrir, 
Fr.] to make poor. To render unfruitful, ap- 
plied to land. 

IMPO'VERISH MENT, ſ. want of riches; 
mean and low circum'tances. 

To IMPOU'ND, v. a. to ſhut up in a pound 
or pinfold ; to confine or incloſe in a pound. 
Io IMPO'WER, v. a, See EmMyowEes. 
IMPRA/'CTICABLE, a, | imprafticable, 
Fr.] not to be done or practiſed; not to be 
governed or managed. 

IMPRA'CTICABLENESS, /,. impoſlibi- 
lity of performing or practiſing. 

To FMPRECATE, v. a. | imprecor, Lat. I to 


| pray for evil to befal one's ſelf or others; to curſe, 


iIMPRECA' TION, . a curſe. 


| FMPRECATORY, @,. containing wiſhes 


of evil, or curſes, 

To IMPREOHN, [the g is mute] v. a. to 
make fruitful, applied to women. To fill wich, 
vt make fertile with any quality, applied to 
things. 

IMPRE'GNABLE, a. [imprenable, Fr.] 
not to be ſtormed or taken, apvlied to forts. 
Not to be ſhaken, moved, or overcome, applied 
to the mind, 

To IMPRE/GNATE, v. a. to fill with 
young, or make fruitful, applied to animals. 
To faturate, or fill, applied to fluids. ; 

IMPREGNA'TiON, /. the act of making 
fruicful, applied to animals. The act of filling 
with any quality; faturation, applied to liquors, 
To IMPRE'SS, v. a. [impreſſum, Lat.] to 
print or mark by preſſure. To force a perſon 
to enter either as a ſailor cr ſoldier. Figuta- 
tively, to fix deep, applied to the mind. 

IMPRE'SS, /. a print or mark made by preſ- 
ure; an effect; a mark of diſtinction, charac- 
ter, or ſtamp ; the act of forcing into any ſer- 
vice—now commonly preſs. 

IMPRE'SSION, . ſimpreſſio, Lat.] a mo- 


tion uhich produces ſome perception, *ppheg 


IMP 


to the organs of ſenſe, or the mind, The act 
of preſſing one body _ another; a ſtamp 
or mark made by preſſure; operation or in- 
fluence. An edition or a number printed off 
at one time, applied to books. 

IMPRE/SSIBLE, 4. that which may be 
preſſed ; liable to be forced into the ſervice, 
or preſſed, 2 | 

IPR“ MIS. br of all, or in the firſt place, 

To IMPRUNT. wv. a. {'mprimer, Fr. ] to 
mark any ſubſtance by preſlure; to ſtamp 
words on paper by means of ypes in print- 
ing t to fix in the mind or memory. 

To IMPRISCN. (hes in this and next 
word is pron. like 2] v. @. [ empriſonner, Fr.) 
to confine in a priſon z to conhne, reſtrain, or 
deprive of freedom. 

IMPRISONMENT, . | -mpriſennement, 
Fr.] the act of confining a perion in priſon ; 
the ſtate of a perſon or thing under confine- 
ment. 

IMPROBABULITY, . want of likeli- 
hooe ; impoſſibility of being proved. 

IMPRO'/BABLE, a, [emprobabilis, Lat.] 
unlikely. | 

IMPRO/BARLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
cannot he proved. 

IMPRO'BbITY, /. {improbitas, Lat.] want 
of honeſty, 

* IMPRO/PER, a. [impreprius, La-. ] not fit 
or qualihed ; not ſuiicd to the uſe it is de- 
ſigned for; not juſt; not accurate. 

IMPROPERLY, ad. „ot fiily; unſeaſon- 
ably; in an inaccurate manner ; inconſittently, 

To IMPROQPRIATE, v. 3. to convert 
any thing public to private vie; 10 arrogite, 
or aſſume, as belonging to one's ſelf, In Ca- 
non Law, to transfer the pofleſhons of a 
church into the h-nds of a layman, 

IMPROPRIA'TION, [. [ impropriatio, Lat. 
a parſonage, cr cecleſiaſtical living, the profits 
of which are in the hands of a layman; in 
which caſe it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from appro- 
priations, which is where the profits of a beuefice 
are in the hands of a biſhop, college, &c tho? 
theſe terms are now often ufed promiſcuouſly. 

IMPROPRIA'TOR, / a layman who has 
the poſſeſſion of the lands of the church, 

IMPROPRUETY, g. [:mpropreete, Fr.] 
any thing which is unfit fir the evd it is at- 
figned, and unſuitable to the perſon to whom 
it is applied; an application of a word in a 
ſenſe ip conſiſtent with the roles of grammar | 

To IMPRO'VE, [the e in this word and 
its derivatives is ſounded like oo; as improove, 
improovement, improgver, &c.] v. a. to ad- 
vance or raiſe a thing from a bad ſtate to one 
of greater perfection; to advance in goodnef; 
or learning. 

IMPRO'VEABLE, a. capable of being 
made better, or of advancing from a good to 
a —_ (tate, | 

IMPRO/VEABLENESS, /. capableneſs of 
being made better, 
IMPRO/'VEABLY. . in a manner that 


— — 


wn 


I MP 


IMPRO/VEMENT,, /. the advancem 
progreſs of any thing from a good to x 
ſtate; advancement in learning, 
| IMPRO'VER, /. one who 
earning and goodneſs, or makes eithe h 
ſelf or any thing elſe better 1 
makes any thing . 1 
IMPRO/'VIDENCE, ſ. w 
forethoughrt, am nn 

IMPRO'VIDENT, a. [improvi 
without any foreſight or 4 — % 
to any future circumſtance ; without — 

any future calamity, 


gard or preparation for 
IMPRO'VIDENTLY, ad, without care or 


caution, 
IMPROVLSION, F. want of forethought 


or preparation to prevent or ſu 
ure calamity, g ee 


IMPRU'DENCE, / [imprudentia, Lat. 
wanting judgment, caution, or a proper re 
gerd for our iutereſt, and the conſequences of 
our actions. 

 FMPUDENCE, or VMPUDENCY . 
[impudentia, Lat,] want of modeſty; the 
quality of doing amiſs, without any regard to 
the opinion of others, or any ſenſe of the nz 
re of the crime, 
VVMPUDENT, a. [impudens, Lat.] not al. 
tected with ſhame for having done amiſs, per- 
fiſting in a fault with boaſting; wanting mo- 
de ſt y. a e 
I'MPUDENTLY, ad. in a ſhameleſs man- 
ner ; without modeſty. 

To IMPU'GN, | the g in this word and its 
derivatives is — v. 4. [impuguer, Fr ] to 
attack; to oppoſe or contradict an aſſertion. 
IMPU“CNER, / one who attacks or op- 
poſes an opinion. 

IMPUUVSSANCE, . [Fr.] feebleneſs, or 
want of ſtrength. 

L'MPULSE, /. [impulſus, Lat.] the ſhock 
or force given and cummanicated by one body 
acting upon another: an influence, idea, of 
motive acting upon the mind; an attack of a 
enemy. 

LMPU'LSION, /. [impulſio, Lat.] the ac 
tion of a body in motion on another body, 
Influence. applied to the mins. | 

IMPU'LSIVE, @. ſimpulſif, Fr] having 
the power of moving and acting upon. 

IMPU'NITY, / [impunitas, Lat.] free 
dom or exemption from puniſhment, | 
IMU RE, «. {impurus, Lat. ] not having 
that ſanCtity, virtue, or modeſty required by 
che laws of religion, or by the dictates of na· 
ture. Foul, muddy, or droſſy, applicd 13 
liquors. 

IMPU'RELY, ad. with immodeſty or un- 
chattity. With footneſs, applied to liquors, 

IMPU/RENESS, or IMPURITY, / watt 
of that regard to decency, haſteneſs, virtue, 
or holineſs, which our duty requires; 37 © 
of unchaſtity. Fovlneſs, applied to . 

To IM PURPLE, v. 4. to make of 


ent or 


better 


advance in 


"edits of being made better, 


m le UTABLE, a that which * 


1 NA 


id to a 
een dich a fault. 


ION, /. ſi mentation, Fr.] the 
Mgt bor with ub cenſure, reproach, 
rp ATIVE, a, that which a perſon 
A. de accuſed for; that which may be 
| er, 
ae PU” E. v. a. [imputo, Lat. ] to 
harge with; to accuſe, or attribute; to rec- 
464 - belonging to or done by a perſon, 
though performed by another. a 

IVPU/TER, / he that charges a perſon 
vith having done a thing; he who attributes 
the merits or ations of a perſon to another, 

IMPU'TRIBLE, a, £8. "+ "Ig Lat, 

| atrefy ; incortuptidle. 

Wd. ih Vat.) applied to place, ſig- 
iges "where A thing is; applied 10 time, the 
neriod then exiltent, or the ſtate then preſent, 
Some imes it denotes power, ** Is not mn 
man,” Hubb, Tale. By, or for the ſake of, uſed 
in ſolemn entreaties.“ In the names of all the 
wot,” bal. For, applied to cauſe. « To fight 
in thy gefence.“ Shak, In that, becauſe, In 
35 mich implies, ſeeing that, or becauſe, 

IN, ad. within ſome places, oppoſed to 
without. Placed in ſome particular ſtate, After 
eme or ge, it denotes entrance. Cloſe, or 
home, applied to fencing, In. in Com poſition, 
has a negative or a privative ſenſe, from the 
Lat. in. Thus areble denotes that which ma 


on's charge ; accuſable ; liable to] 


INB 


or negligent manner; without attention or 


deliberation, 
INA'LIENABLE, «a. that which cannot 
be transferred or made over to another. 
INALIME'NTAL, «. affording no nou» 
ciſhment. 


INAMPVSSIBLE, a. [inamiſſible, Fr. ] not 
to be loſt. ö 

INAMORA'TO, /. a rapturous lover. 

INA'NE, a. [inanis, Lat. ] void of matter, 
Uſed ſubſtantively for ſpace or extent. 

INA/NIMATE, or INA/NIMATED, . 
[inanimatus, Lat.] void of liſe; not actuated 
by a ſoul. 

INANT TION, , [inanition, Fr.] empti- 
neſs ; applied to the veſlels of an animal, 
when wanting their uſual fulneſs, 

INA/'NITY, /. emptineſs; ſpace ; void of 
matter. 

IN A'PPETENCY, /. [in and appetentia, 
Lat. Jin Medicine, want of ſtomach or appetite. 

INA'PPLICABLE, à. not proper for a 
particular uſe ; not having any relation to a 


ſubject or diſcourſe, 


INAPPLICA'TION, /. want of induſtry 
in buſineſs or (tudy ; 'want of attention. 


INA'/RABLZE, a. not fit to be tilled or 
plowed. ' 


To IN ARCH, v. a. in Gardening, to 


graft by approach, or to ingraft one tree with 


another that ſtands near it. 


INARTTCULATE, 6. | inarticuls, Fr.] 
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betilied ; inereble, that which cannot be tilled : not uttered with ſuch diſtinctneſs that the 
before a word beginning with r, it is changed different ſyllables may be perceived, as in 
into r, as ir- regular; before J, into 1, as i/-le- human ſpeech, 5 

gel; and into m before m, and other confo.| IN ARTTCULATELX, ad. in a confuſed 
nants, as immutable, improbable, &Cc. manner; fo as the diſtin ſyllables cannot 

INABILITY, / want of power ſufficient be perceived in the utterance. 
for the performance of any particular action INARTUCULA FENESS, / confuſion of 
or deſien. ſounds ; want of diſtinctneſs in pronouncing. 

INACCE'SSIBLE, a. not to be reached; | INARTIFUCIAL, | inartifiſbial] a. con- 
not to be come near or approached, trary to, or inconſiſtent with, the rules of art. 

INA'TCURACY, /. want of exadtoefs, INAR TIFVCIALLY, [| inartifiſtially] ad. 

INA'TCURATE, a. wanting accuracy or | without art, | 
exactneſs. INATIENTION, J. [ inattention, F r.] 

INA'TTION, / [inaction, Fr.] ceſſation | want of attention ; negligence. 
from, or forbearance of, action or labour, INATTENTIVE, a. without regarding 

INA'CTIVE, a. idle, lazy, ſluggiſh. or conſidering a thing heard; neglecting or 

INA'CTIVELY, ad, in a lazy, fluggiſh | diſregarding any thing that is ſpoken to vs, 
Manner, or done in our fight, | 

INACTI'VITY, /. aſtate wherein a perſon | INAU/DLBLE, a. not to be heard; with» 
etaſes from labour or action; idleneſs ; reſt. | out ſound. 

INADEQUATE, a. not equal to the pur-|] To INAU'GURATE, v. 4. [ inauguro, 
poſe ; detective, Inadequate ideos are ſuch as | Lat. J to inveſt in a ſolemn manner with any 
are but a partial, incomplete, or imperſect re. high bonour, particularly that of an emperor 
preſcntation of thoſe archetypes to which jor king ; to begin with good omens; to come 


they are referred, mence or bepin. 


INA'DEQUATELY, ad, defectively; im- INAUGUR A*'TION, / the act of inveſting 
perfectly; incompleteſy. 


a perſon with the title or honour of a kip 
INADVE'RTENCE, or INADVER. / | 5 


Rs . or emperor, ; 

on J. [inadvertence, Fr. ] want of care, | INAURA'TION, [. [from incuro, Lat.] 
1 ny or deliberation; an act, or the ef- gilding or covering with gold. 

ect of, nepligence or inattention, 


| INAUSPVCIOUS, Capi bens] a. ill- 
INADVE'RTENT, a, without care or at- |omened; uvlucky ; unfortunete. ] 
tention ; negligent, 


> INBE INC, /. exiſting within a thing; in- 
PADJERTENTLY, ad, in a gel. beisser. or 
| IN BORY, 


#, , 


1 * „ 


INC 

IN BORN, 3. born within; innated ; im- 
planted by nature. 

INBREATHE D, [inbre#hed} a. breathed 
within. Figuratively, inſpired, or infaſed by 
inſpiration. 

INBRED, «a. produced, bred, hatched, or 

encrated within, 

INCA. or Y'NCA, a name given by the 
natives of Pera to their kings, and the princes 
of the blood. 

To INCA'GE, v. 4. to confine in a cage; 
to coop vp or confine within avy Harro ſpace, 

INCALE'SCENCE, . [trom tncaleſco, 
Lat. | warmth, increaſivg heat. 


INCANTA/TION, ſ. [incantetio, Lat.] 
charms or e chaptment. 

INCA'NTATORY, 2. dealinp in, or per- 
form ing by, enchantment or magic. 

To INCA/NTON, v. 4. to unite to a can- 
ton, or to a ſeparate community. 

INCAPAPFPFLITY, /. natural inability, or 
feebleneſ+ ; a legal diſqual fieation. 

. 
power to apprehend, learn, or under 
plied to the mind. Not able to receive or 


wanting 


perform ; rendered unfit; diſqualified by law; 


not ſubje&t or liable to. Incapable of 


falſehood.” 


and, op- 


INC 


. een 
the anger of a perſon. Provoke 
eee 
e ee derbe 


INCE/NSOR, ſ. one who kind 
inflames the paſſions. vn augen or 
INCE/NSORY, /. the veſſel in wk; 
cenſe or perfumes are burnt, bs 
INCENTIVE, ſ. [incentivum 
which kindles, ant or . _ 
a motive, encouragement, or ſpur to acfon. 
INCE'NTIVE, a. acting as a ſpur, ms. 
tive, or encouragement. 
INCE/PTION, [.[ inceptio, Lat.]beginn; 
INCE/PTIVE, a. [receptions LS 
which implies beginning, 


INCE/PTOR, / [Lat.] a beginner ; me 
who learns his rudiments. 
Lat] 


INCE/RTITUDE, /. [incertitude, 
Lt, 


want of certainty. 
INCE/SSANT, a. [in and ceſans, 
continually ; without intermiſſion, 
INCE/SSANTLY, ad. without 


To INCAPA/CITATE, v. 3. to render continually; without intermiſſion, 


unable, or vnfit to perform any thing. 
INCAPA'CITY, /. fincapacite, Fr.] want 
of 1 of mind or body; wanting any ne- 
ceffary qual fication, or the power of appre- 
hending, learning, or underſtanding. 
To INCA'RCERATE, v. a. to impriſon, 
to confine a perſon in durance. 


| VNCEST, / [inceſtum, Lat. ] the crime of 


criminal and unnaturat commerce with 2 per. 
ſon within the degrees forbidden by the lay, 
This formerly extended to the ſeventh, but 
ſeems now confined to the third. 
INCE/STUOUS, a. [inceftzeux, Fr.] guilty 
of inceſt, or the knowledge of a perſon wi 


INCARCERA'/TION, /. the act of con- in the degrees forbidden by the law, 


fining in priſon; the ſtate of impriſonment. | 
in 
to 

equal to three barley-corns laid end to end; 


To INCA'RN, v. #4. 333 Lat. 
Surgery, to cover with fleſh; to cauſe fle 
grow. Nenterly, to breed fleſh, 


hk 


INCE/STU OUSLY, ad. in an inceſt 
manner, with an unnatural love. 
INCH, /. [ince, Sax. ] a meaſure ſuppoſed 


To INCA'RNADINE, v. a. [incornadino, | the twelfth part of a foot; a proverbial ex. 


Ital.] to dye of a pale red or fleſh colour. 
To INCA'RNATE, v. a. LR, Lat.) 
to clothe or embody with fle 
INCA'RNATE, 2. ſincarnatus, Lat.) 
cloathed with, or embodied in, fleſh. 
INCARNA'TION, /. the act of aſſuming 
a body, applied in divinity to that act of Chriſt 
whereby he became wan. In Surgery, the 
ſtate of breeding fleſh, applied to wounds, 
INCA'RNATIVE, /. [incornatif, Fr. ] in 
Medicine, that which produces or generates 
fleſh. 
To INCA'SE, v. 8. to cover, incloſe, or 
wrap as in a caſe, | 
” INCAU'TIOUS, [intoiſhious] a. careleſs, 
or heedleſs. 
INCAU/TIOUSLY, fintadfhiouſly] ad. 
without ſuſpeQing deceit; unwarily ; heed- 
Jy. | 
INCE/NDIARY, ſ. [ incendiarius, Lat.) 
ore who maliciouſly and wilfylly ſets towns o. 
' houſes on fire. Figuratively, one who ioflame 
afticns; one who cauſes commotions in a ſtate 


ed-} or Hable to befal. 


or promotes quarrels between private perſons. [ 


preſſion for a ſmall quantity; a critical or 


nic* point of time. We watched you ata 


' inch.” Shak. 


To INCH, v. 4. to drive out, or force in, 

by inches. Figurarively, to give niggardly, 
INCHOA/THON, [inkogſton] I. [:nchoatus, 

Lat.] a beginning. 4 
INCHO'ATIVE, [inkoative] @, [incw- 


|tivus, Lat.) noting beginning, 


To INCI DE, *v. a. [incido, Lat.] to cit, 
applied in mcdicine to acids or falts. 

INCIDENCE, or FNCIDENCY, /: 
[from incido, Lat.] the direction with which 
one body ſtrikes or falls upon another. 

INCIDENT, 4. [incidens, Lat] bappenie 
without expectation or being forefcen; fall. 
ing in beſides the main deſigu; happening 


' VNCIDENT, /. something that happen! 
beſides the mein eſign; a _— = hey 


ed and vnforeſeen event 2 
2 is moſt applicable to 1 
private life ; event, to governmen" 3 
INCIDEN TAL, . beppeniog bring 


INC 


being foreſeen, expected, or intended; ea · 
ug 

ue g NTALLx, ad. occaſionally; be- 
. deſign; by the way; by the bye. 
201 ICI'N ERATE, v. a. to burn to aſhes. 
FRA/TION, / che act of burning 
CS PEIGTION, / want of cau- 


CU 


nen ers ED, 2. [inciſus, Lat.] cut, Or made 
ting. 3 4 
ſinciſio, Lat. J a cut, or woun 
en nent, generally a plied 
de by a ſurgeon. The diviſion of 
of viſcous matter by medicines. 
[inciſif, Fr.] having the 
arating. ' 
a cutter. In Ana- 


the teeth in the fore- 


} 


by cut 
INC 
made by 2 
to thoſe - | 
the particles 
INCISIVE, a. 
quality of cutting or ſep 
INCI'SOR, J, [On 


tomy, applied 8 - | 
« of the mouth. [inciſeire, Fr. ] having the 
ing or dividing 


— 


: 


5475 

arp 
Lat. ] an in- 
hich ſpurs a 


1 


INCYSORV, 4. 


power of cutt 15e ra, Lat.] in Sur 
INCI'SURE, ) * ade with a 


a cut, aperture, or wou 


inſtrument. 3 
eff riox, J. [incitatio, 
centive; an impulſe; a motive | 
ion. 7 
erl. v. a. [incito, Lat. ] to Kir 
vp; to pulh forward dy deſign ; to urge on; 
i courage. | 
F INCITEME NT, 7 a motive which urges 
a perſon to ation. 
INCI'VIL, 4. in civi 
elegance of e not 
„See UN CIVIL. 
clp LTV, J. a Fr. ] want of 
tomplaiſance; rudenels. 
INCLE/MENCY, /. [inclemence, Fr.] waut 
of mercy ; cruelty, or harſhneſs of treatment. 
INCLEMENT, a. not exerciſing mercy 
or ciemency ; cruel ; void of tenderneſs. Fi 
guratively, ſevere, or prodigiouſly cold, ap- 
plicd to ſeaſons or climates. _ 
INCLUNABLE, a. Linclinabilis, Lat.] ha- 
ving a propenſity; willing; having 2 ten- 
dency, or liable. : | 
INCLINA'TION, ſ. { inclinatio, nw, ten- 
dency towards any point, or the mutual ten- 
dency which two or more bodies bave to one 
another; natural aptneſs or fitneſs; diſpoſi- 
tion or propenſity of the mind to any parti- 
cular action. In Navigation, the tendency or 
direction of the needle or compaſs to the E. 


| 


I, Fr.] wanting the 
behaving with kind - 


veſſel in order to pour a liquor out free from 
Gegs, called likewiſe decantation. 
INCLUNATORY, a. having the quality 
ef tending to a particular point, 
INCLYNATORILY, ad. obliquely; with 
a greater tendency to one fide than another; 
with ſome deviation from N. or 8. 
To INCLINE, v. n. [inclino, 
an; to bend; to tend towards an 


clouds; to make dark ; 


or W. In Pharmacy, the act of ſtooping a! 


Lat.] to 
part, Fi- 


INC 
To INCLOVSTER, v. a. to ſhut up or 


cod fine in a cloiſter or monaſtery, 


To IN CLOSE, v. a. See EN cTLOSp. 
To INCLOU/D, v. 4, to darken with 
to obſcure, 
To INCI. UV DE, v. 4. [includo, Lat.] to 
incloſe, or ſhut in. Figuratively, to imply; 
to compriſe, comprehend, or contain. 
INCLU'SIVE, a. [incluſif, Fr.] incloſed; 
contained; comprehended in any ſum or 
number, 
INCLU/SIVELY, ad. comprehending or 
reckoning the thing mentioned. 
INCOEXVSTENCE, /. the quality of not 
exiſting together. ; 
INCO'G, ad. [contrafted from incogpito ] 
in a private mayner; in ſuch a manner as 
ſhews that a perfon would not be known. 
INCO GTI: ANCY, F. [incogitantia, low 


| Lat.] want of thought, or want of thinking 


on the nature and conſequences of our actions. 
INCO'GITATIVE, a. wanting the power 

of thinking. | 
INCO'GNITO, ad. See Ix co. 
INCOHERENCE, or INCOHE'RENCY, 


. want of being connected together, or of de- 


pendence on each other; inconſiſtence; want 
of coheſion. | 

INCOHERENT, 2. not following as a 
conſequence inconſiſtent; without £o- 
heſion. 


INCOHE'RENTLY, ad. incenſiſtently; 


inconſequentially. 


INCOMBUSTIBVLITY, F/. the quality 
of not being conſumed by fire. 

INCOMBU'/STIBLE, . [iucombuſtible, 
Fr.] not to be conſumed by fire. 

INCOMBU'STIBLENESS, /. the quality 
of not being waſted or conſumed by fire, 

INCOME, J that which an eſtate or poſt 
produces yearly; the produce of any thing. 
 INCOMMENSURABVLITY, /. the ſtate 
of one thing compared to another, when they 
cannot both be meaſured by any commog 
meaſure, however ſmall. 

INCOMME/NSURABLE, a. not to be 
reduced to, or meaſured by, any common 
meaſure, 

INCOMME/NSURATE, 3. rot admit- 
ting a common meaſure; bearing no prepor= 
tion to each other. 

To INCO'MMODATE, or INCOM 
MODE, v. a. [Cnc mode, Lat.] to make in- 
convenient; to be iuconveuient to; to ae 
with trouble. 

INCOMMO/DIOUS, a. [incommogus, Lat. 3 
inconvenient; vexatious, or troubleſome. 

INCOMMO/DIOUSLY, ad. inconveni- 
ently ; not ſuited to uſe or neceſlity; not at 
cale. 

INCOMMO DIT, /. [incommoditas, Lat.] 
{an inconvenience; trouble. 


INCOMMUNICABULITY, F, the qua- 


puratively, 10 be fayourably diſpoſed to, 


lity of not being impareed to another. ; 
| INCOMMU'TICABLE, . not to be 
2m - 


INC 


imparted, or made the common right or pro- 
perty of another; not to be expreiied or ex- 
plained by words. 

INCOMMU'NICABLY, ad. in a manner 
not to be imparted, or to become the common 
quality or right of another; in ſuch a manner 
as cannot be exp eſſed or explained. 

INCOM MU/NICATING, pare. having no 
commerce or in ercourſe with another, 

INCOMVMUNICATIVE, a. reſerved. 

INCOMP4'CT, or INCOMPA'CTED , a. 
porous; looſe, or not having its parts cloſely 
and ſtrongly joined together. 

INCO'MPARABLE, «a. ſo excellent as not 
to have avy thing like it; excellent beyond 
competition. f 

INCO'MPARABLY, od beyond compariſon 
or competition; excellent ly. | 

INCOMPA/SS{UNATLE, [intompdſponite, | 
#. void of pity or tenderneſs; not touched or 
affected with the miſeries of another. 

INCOMPATIBULITY, s. the quality 
which renders a thing not poſſible to exiſt, vr 
to be reconciled, with another; inconſiſtency 
with another. 

INCOMPA'TIBLE, 3. [incompatible, Fr.) 
impoſſible to ſubſiſt with ſomething elſe ; in- 
conſiſtent with ſomething ele; irreconcileable. 

INCOMPA'TIBLY, ad. inconſiſtently. 

INCO MPETENCY, ſ. [incomterence, Fr.] 
inability, In Law, want of a proper qualification. 

INCO'MPETENT, 3. not ſufficient, or 
not proportionate to an undertsking. In Civil 
Law, not having a right or qualification for the 
performance of a thing. 

INCO'MPETENTLY, ad. unſuitably; in 
ſuch a manner as not to be proportionate to. 

INCOMPLE'TE, 3. not perfect or fi- 
niſhed. 

INCOMPLE'/TENESS, F/. imperfeQion 
the ſtate of a thing which is not finiſhed. 

INCOMPLI/'ANCE, /. obſtinate or untrac- 
tableneſs of temper; want or refufal of com- 
pliance. 

INCOMP(Y3ED, [ intompezed ] a. diſturbed, 
or difordered. 

INCOMPOSSIBULITY, ſ. the quality of 
not being joined or exiſting together with ſome- 
thing elſe; inconſiſtency. 

INCOMPO'SSIBLE, 4. not poſſible at one 
and the ſame time, or in one and the ſame 
ſubject. 

INCOMPREHENSIBULITY, /. [ incompre- 
benſibilite, Fr.] the quality of not being per- 
fectiy or adequately comprehended by the mind, 
though it may be conceived imperfectly, 

INCOMPREHE/NSIBLE, a. not to be 
fully or perfetly underſtood or compre- 
kended. 

INCOMPREHE/NSIBLENESS, /,. the 
quality of not being comprehended, 

INCOMPRESSIBILITY, /. impoſſibi- 
lity of being preſſed or ſqueezed iat) a lets 
ſpac*. 27 


| pened or digeſted. 


INC 


Fr.] not capable of being preſſed 
together into a narrower * or ſqueezes 


INCONCE/ALABLE, [ ink 
to be hid, or kept ſecret, . M * 
INCONCETVABLE, Linkonſetvb1, 


not to be conceived or apprehended . a, 
mind; that of which we c 
or ide a. : an form no notion 
INCONCEIVABLY, [intin 
in a manner beyond the Arbe 
mind. 1 
INCONCE Es. a 
ceived or comprehended by the "by 8 
INCONCLU “ DEN T, a. not conc uf 
not inferring a conſequence, TI 
INCONCLU'SIVE, 3. 
ſent to the mind, 
evidence. 
INCONCLU'/SIVENESS, ſ. want of Arength 
of reaſoning ſufficient to prove a thing, or gi 
the aſlent of the mind. NCI 
INCONCO'CT, or INCONCO'CTt), , 
in, (on, and coctus, Lat. in Surgery, wo 


or containing any forcible 


INCONCO'/CTION, JL in Mecicine, the 
ſtate of being crude, indigeſted or unripe, 

INCONCU/RRING, 43. not concurring, 
INCO'NDITE, 3. [ :nconditus, Lat,] ire 
lar; rude; unpoliſhed. 
INCONDITIONAL, [ intondiſporg!] 0, 
without reſtriction, limitation, or condi. 
tion. 

INCO'NGRUENCE, 7. want of fitneſs or 
ſuĩtableneſs. 

INCONGRUITY, /. [ incengruite, Ft. j u- 
ſuitableneſs of one thing to another; iucon- 
ſiſtence; impropriety ; abſurdity, 

INCO'NGRUOUS, a. | incongru, Fr. | un- 
ſuitable ; inconſiſtent; abſurd. 

INCO'NG RUOUSLY, ad. improperly ; in- 
conſiſtently ; abſurdly. 

INCO'/NSCIONABLE,. [ inkonſoonable] 4. 
void of the ſenſe of good and evil; without 
any remorſe of conſcience, : 

INCO'NSEQUENT, «a. without a juſt con- 
clufion ; without a regular inference. 

INCONSI'DERABLE, «a. unworthy of to- 
tice ; inſignificant; of no importance. 
| INCONS1DER ABLENESS, / watt & 
merit, worth, or fignificancy ; want of im- 
portance, | 3 

IN CONSIDERATE, 4. [incorficerarh 
Lat.] without regarding the nature or con- 
ſequences of our actiors; careſeſs z raſh 

INCONSI'DERATELY, d. in a neg iet, 
thouchtleſs, or careleſs manner. 

INCONSUDERATENFSS, * 
thought; want of regard to the conſequen 

our actians. f ; 
35 IN CON SIDERA'T ION, / wantof thought 
(s. as 
SONST STN, or Monte 
TENCY, /. ſuch an oppoſition bo! "© 
poſitions, that one implies the den 


1NCOMPRE/SSIBLE, 4. [incompreſible, 


- ee 
other; ſuch contrariery of gualities pee 


not forcing any af, 


. want of 


- 


INC 


IMC 


ſt together; incongruity; un- to join together inſeparably; to form into a 


ableneſs. 
TENT, 2. not to be recon- 


contrary, that one implies 
ration of the other, applied 


either to propoſitions or qualities. Abſurd, 


or 
rea ONSI'STING, part. 
tible with. 

e CONSO/LABLE, a. 
not to be comforted. 1 
INCO/NSON ANCY, / diſagreement i 
elf; not agreeing in ſound. Ns 

INCONSPYCUOUS, a. not to be ſeen; 
notice. ; 
Not NSTANCY, fo [ inconflantia, Lat.) 
dulleadineſs; a diſpoſition of mind continu- 
changing. 
co Ns FAN. . s, Lat.) 
frm in reſolution 3 not ſteady in affection; 
varying in diſpoſition, temper, or conduct; 
in g. | 
oe URLABLE, a, not to be waſted, 
INCONSUMPTIBLE, 4. [in and con- 
ſamptus, Lat.] not utterly to be deſtroyed 
or waſted by fre or other means. 
INCONTE/STABLE, a, [inconteftable, 
Fr.] not to be diſputed; admitting no debate, 
INCONTE/STABLY, ad. in ſo certain a 
manner, as not to admit of doubt or diſpute, 
INCONTI/GUOUS, 4. nor touching; not 
near, 
- INCONTINENCE, or INCO'N TINEN- 
CY, /. [incontinentia, Lat.] not abſtaining 
from unlawful deſires; luſt. 
INCONTINENT, 3. | incontinens, Lat. 
urchaſte, or not reſtraining unlawful deſires. 
INCONTINENTLY, ad. unchaſtely ; 
without delay; immediately. 
INCONTROVE/RTIBLE, «@. ſo plain or 
certain as to admit no diſpute, 
* INCONTROVEURTIBLEY, ad. in a man- 
ner ſo plain or evident as to admit no diſpute, 
INCONVE/NIENCE, or INCONVE/NIL. 
ENCY, J. [inconvenient, Fr.] unfitneſs, or 
unſuitableneſs, Any thing which cauſes un- 
ealineſ, or proves an hindrance or obſtacle, 


INCONVE/NIENT, 4. diladvantageous ; 
unfit; unſeaſonable, | 


with ſelf- contradiction. 


INCONVE/'NIENTLY, ad. in a manner | 


not fit and ſuitable; unſeaſonably. 
. INCONVE'RSABLE, 4. reſerved ; not 
clined to converſation ; not affable. 


INCONVE/RTIBLE, a. not to be altered 
or changed, . 


, INCONVINCIBLE, a. not capable of be- 
ins convinced, or forced to aflent to the truth 
ol a propolition, &e, f 

i INCONVINCIBLY, 


ws convinced, 


INCOR POR A/ 


ad, incapable of be- 


LITY, f. [intorporalite 
t.] not conliſting of body 2 25 


10 INCORPORATE | 
| | » V. a, |incorporer 
. It mingle different Ad toge:her ; 


31/STENTLY , ad. abſurdly ; un- 
not conſiſtent or 


[inconſolable, Fr. 


[inconſlans, Lat. ] not | 


company, ſociety, or body politic; to unite or 
aſſociate. 

IN CORPORATE, a. not conſiſting of 
matter or body: immaterial. United toge- 
ther by charter, applied to ſocieties or com- 
munities. 

IN CORPORATION, f, Ciacorporation, 
Fr.] the union of different ingredients; the 
formation of a body politic, or the uniting ſe- 
veral perſons together by charter, adoption, 
union, or aſſociation. 

INCORPU'REAL a. [incorporalis, Lat.] 
not conſiſting of matter or body; ſpiritual, 

INCORPO'/REALLY, ad. without body. 

INCORPOREITY, V the quality of being 
void of, or diftin&t from, body or matter, 

To INCO'RFSE, v. a, to incorporate or 
unite into one body, Not in uſe. 
INCORRE'CT, a, not accurate or nicely 
finiſhed : imperfect; faulty, 

INCORRE'CTLY, ad. in a faulty or im- 
pertect manner, 

INCORRECTNESS, /. the quality of 
having faults thet are not amended, t 
INCO'RRIGIBLE, 2. [:incorrigible, Fr.] 
bad beyond the power of being made better 
| by correction; erroneous or faulty beyond 
hope of inſtruction or amendment. 
INCO'RRIGIBLENESS, /. the quality of 
being obſtinately bad. 

INCO RRIGIBL X, ad. bad to fuch a de- 
gree as to leave no hopes of amendment. 
INCORRU'/PT, or IN CORRU TED, 2. 
free from any foulnefs or fin; of pure and 
honeſt manners; of integrity above the 


, 


|! power of bribe, 


| INCORRUPTIBULITY, /. the quality 
of not being liable to decay or corruption. 
INCORRU'PTIBLE, @. | incorruptible, 
Fr. fometimes accented on the ſecond ſylla- 
ble] not capable of decay or cor:uption. 
INCORRU'PTION, / fincorruption, Fr.] 
a ſtate free from corruption or decay; a ſtate 
of integrity beyond the tempration of bribes. 
| INCORRU'PTNESS, . inviotable purity ; 
unſhaken integrity; unalterable honeſty ; free- 
dom from decay, degeneration, or corruption. 
To INCRA'SSATE, v. a. [in and crofſus, 
c Lat.] to make thick, applied to liquors. 
INCRASSA/TION, /. the act of making 
thick ; the ſtate of growing thick, applied to 
fluids. 
INCRA'SSATIVE, a. having the power or 
quality of making thick, applied to fluids, _ 
To INCRE'ASE, [intrege]v. x. [increſes, 
Lat. 
bulk; to receive addition. 


which is added to the origin ſtock ; gain ; 
produce, SYNON, Things increaſe by addi. 
tion of the ſame kind; they grow by nouriſh» 
ment ; thus, corn grows; the harveſt in- 


i 


creaſes, The word grow ſignifies only the 
augmentation, 


| 


| to grow more in number, or g-exteT in 


INCRE'ASE, f[inkrezje] /. the ſtate G INE 
growing greater, applied o bulk; any ming 


augmentation, independent of that which oc- 
cations it. The word jncreaſe gives us to un- 
derfiand, that the augmentation is cauſed by a 
freth quantity which caſually joins it. 

INCEH E'ASER, gw ot {+ that which 
adds to the number or bulk of things. 

INCREA'TED, 3. not created. 

INCREDIVLITY, . [jecredibilice, Fr. | 
the quality of ſurpaſſing, or not being worthy 
of, belief. 

INCRE/DIBLE, 4. { incredibilis, Lat.] ſur- 
paſſing belief; not worthy of belief. 

INCREDU/LITY, /. [incredulire, Fr.] the 
uality of not believing, potwithſtanding ſaf- 

Tes proofs to demand aflent. 

INCRE/DULOUS, 3. [| incredulus, Lat.] 
not believing, notwithſtanding arguments ſuf- 

ient to demand aſſent. 

INCR/EDULOUSNESS, /. See IN RE :/ 
PULITY. 

VNCREMENT, ſ. { incrementur, Lat: | the 
act of growing greater z the cauſe of growth; 
produce. 

INCREPATTION, ſ. | increp2tio, Lat. ] the 
act of chiding for a fault. Not in uſe. 

To INCRU'ST, or INCRU/STATE, v. 4 
incrufio, Lat. | to cover over with a hard ſub- 
ance or cruſt; to cover over with an addi- 

tional coat of marble, &c. 

INCRU'STA TED, a. See IncgusTED. 

INCRUSTA'TION, ſ. | incruftation, Fx. 
the act of covering a wall, or columns, with a 
lining or coating of marble, pottery, or ſtucco- 
work. 

INCRU'/STED, port. in Architecture, ap- 
plied to walls or columns cove.ed with ſeveral 
pieces or ſlips of ſome precious marble or ſtone 

To !/NCUBATE, v. a. | incubo, Lat. | to 
fit upon eggs: 

INCUBA'T!ON, ſ. [incubatio, Lat. ] the 
act of firing upon eggs to hatch them. 

VNCUBUS, /. Lat. J in Phyfic, a diſorder, 


| 


pediment. 


origin. | 


IND 


L n 2. [ incumben;, Lat.) rey. 
ing or lying upon; impoſed or rea; 
duty. 4 er require a, 


* 
INCU/MBENT, ,. { incumbeys, 
paſſeſſio 


Law, one who is in pr 0 * in 

cleſiaſi ical bene ſice. an ec. | 
To INCU/MBER, v. a. [encons 

to perplex, embarraſs, or — F r 


To INCUR, v. a. [incur | 
come liable to 8 or R 4 v 
| INCURABULLTY, 7. [incurahiliy, p 
impoſſibility of beipg cured, ane rg 
INCU'/RABLE, 4. [incurably, 
be removed or cured by any medici 
INCU'RABLENESS, /. th 
lity of nat admitting any cure, 
INCU'RABLY, ad. withaut remedy, 
INCU RIOUS, 6. not conſidering a thi 
with attention enough to diſcover its latent 
beauties; having no de ſire of ſeeing or knoy 
ing any thing new or ſt . ; 
INCU'RS|ON, /. [ from incurr, La. 
attack or aſſauit; an inroad or invaſion of! 
3 — err to a conqueſt, 
0 IN 1E, v. 4. i | 
to bend or make crooked. E 
INCURVA'TION, % ſircurvatio, Lat 
the act of bending or — . 
humble bowing of the body, applied to reli 
gious worſhip. 
INCU'RVITY, / [from ipcurvur, Lat] 
crookedneſs, or the ſtate of bending inwards, 
INDAGA/TIQN, / a ſearch in order t 
diſcover ſomething unknown; the a& o 
tracing. 
INDAGA'TOR, T Lat.] one whoenez 
vours to find out a thipg by tracing it to it 


Fr.] not u 
ne. 
e ſtate or qus- 


To IN DART, v. 4. to dart in. 
To IND EBT, {the & is mute both in this 


word and its derivatives] v. a. to charge with 


eailed the night-mare, in which the patient 
cannot ftir hiinſelf, but with the utmoſt di 

ficulty ; is ſeized with a numbneſs, fenſe of 
weight, with a dread of ſuffocatian or being 
ſqueezed to death, from ſome body which 
ſeems to fall ſuddenly upon him. It conſiſts 
'of an inflation of the membranes af the 
Roma ch, which hinders the mation of the 


diaphragm, lungs, pulſe, and motion, attend- ad 


ed with a ſenſe of weight oppreſſing the breaſt. 
To INCU'/LCATE, v. 4. [ inculcs, Lat } 
impreſs on the mind by frequent admoni-, 
tions; to enforce by conſtant and inceſſant re 
itions. = 
INCULCA/TION, /. the act of impreſſing 
by frequent admor itions. 
INCU/LPABLE, a, not to be found fault 
with; free from guilt. 
INCU/LPABLY, ad. in a manner free 
from guilt. 
 ANCULT, a. [incultus, Lat.] uncultivated. 
INCU/MBENCY,, /. the att of lying vpon 
I methiog ; the fate of keeping, or being te- 
G4ers 0D, 2 benefice, | 


[or goods for which a perſan is obliged to pay, 


a debt; to put under an obligation by confer- 
ring a favour, | 
INDEBIED, part. under obligation fir 


ſame ſavour received; having received money 


or give an equivalent, | : 

INDE/CENCY,, / [indeeprer, Fr. any thn 
unbecoming the perſon who commits it; wu 
ion unbecoming chaſtity or good mannen. 
INDE/CENT, as (indecent, Fr.] unbecon- 
ing a perſon's rank or character. 
INDE/CENTILY, ad. ina 2 unbe 
oming a perſon's rank or character. 
INDECUDUOUS, 4. in ; — not fall 
ing off or ſhedding. ö | 

a SDECLI NAL. 0. {ipdechinabills Lt 

[on ent mitting aun alterations in 


% 


in Grammar, not admi 


, o 


its laſt ſyllable, Si 
*NUE/COROUS, 4. Lindan, Ir in 
0 inde 
big x UM, / [Lat.] an 2çien 7 mai 
of a fel. tion 


becoming the rank or charaRer 


| 
INDEED, ad, really; in truth 


| 


— 


_— 


IND 


able to other churches, or their deputies; and 
therefore diſallow parochial and provincial 
ſubordination, and form all their congrega- 
tions upon a ſcheme of co-ordinancy, But 
though they do not think it neceſſary to aſ- 
ſemble ſynods, yet, if any be held, they look 
on their reſolutions as prudential councils to 


IND 


mmon rate. This is to be 
— l of connection. 2 | 
grante EFA TIG ABLE, 4. — is 
_ ot exhauſted or wearie by continua 
Ly” labouring as if never tired. 
IGABLY, ad. in ſuch a man- 


tired by labour. , 
BLE 
/ASIBLE, or INDEFE'1SI : 
2 a4. not to be cut off, defeated, 
15 ade void; irrevocable. 
f DEFECTIBULITY), g. the quality of 
ect to no decay or defect. 
efus, 


„ ſin and de 
SETS 5 Lien. or x Moan 


ner 
1 


m 
— ſub} 
being lub) 
1 ble to deca 

* * 
pe INITE, a. TEndefinitus, Lat.] not 
getermined, ſettled, limited, or reſtrained. In 
Grammar, not limited or reſtrained to any 
articular time or cixcumſtance, 
a INDE'F INITELY, ad. in an undetermi- 
te and looſe manner. 
"INDEFI/NITUDE, 7. 
ber not limited by our underſtanding, 


a quantity or num- 
but yet 


NO NDEL1B ERATE, or INDELVBE- 
RATED, a. [indelibere, Fr. ] not premeditat- 
ed; not done with or after due conſideration, 
INDELV/BERATENESS, /. without con- 
ſderation; raſhneſs ; ſuddenneſs. 
INDELIBLE, a. Cindelibilis, Lat.] not to 
he effaced or blotted out ; not to be annulled 
or abrogated. 55 
INDELICACY, ſ. want of delicacy; 
want of elegance, or a rigorous obſervance of 
decency. : 
INDE/LICATE, 3. wanting decency, 
INDEMNIFICA'TION, ſ. ſecurity againſt 
any loſs or penalty; reimburſement or re- 
payment of loſs or penalty. g 
INDE'MNITY, /. qr Fr.] ſecu- 
rity; or an exemption from puniſhment. 
To INDE/NT, v. 4. in and dens, Lat.) 
to form any thing in inequalities, like a row 
of teeth; to cut in and out like waves, Neu- 
terly, to contract, or bargain, 
INDE'NT, /. an inequality; a dent of a 
waving ſurface like that of an indenture. 


waving in any figure. 
INDENTURE, F. a covenant, ſo called 
becauſe the counterparts are indented or cut in 
ary out, or in a waving manner over each 
other. 
INDEPE/NDENCE, or INDEPE/NDEN- 
CY, / [independance, Fr. ] freedom; a ſlate in 
which a perſon or thing 1s not controlled by, 
or any ways 1n the power of, another. 

INDEPE'NDENTLY, ad. without refer- 
ence to, or connection with, other things. 
; INDEPE/NDENTS, a ſect of proteltants 
in England and Holland, ſo called from their 
independency on other churches, and their 
maimtaining that each church, or congrega- 
tion, has a ſufficient power to act and perform 
del) thing relating to religious government 


which they are obliged to conform. 


deſtroyed. 


Fr.] unfixed ; not reſtrained or limited to any 


vague, uncertain, or unſettied manner, 


INDENTA'/TION, / an indenture or 


INDESTRU'/CTIBLE, a. impoſſible to be 


INDETE'RMINATE, 3. [indetermine, 
particular time, circumſtance, or meaning. 
INDETE'RMINATELY, ad. in a looſe, 


INDETERMIN A/TION, /. want of reſolu- 
tion or determination; a ſtate of uncertainty. 
INDETE/RMINED, a. not fixed or re- 


ſtrained to any particular time, circumſtance, 
or meaning. 


INDEVO/TION, . [indevotion, Fr,] want 
of ardor or zeal in religious worſhip, 
INDEVO/UT, a. [adevet, Fr, ] not reli. 
gious; not zealous in the performance of re- 
ligious duties. 
INDEX, /. [ Lat.] a diſcoverer or pointe: 
out; the table containing the contents of a 
book, with the pages where they may be found; 
a little (tile, or hand, which points to the hour 
on the globe or a clock; a hand cut out or 
painted on a polt to direct travellers the w 
to any place. In Grammar and Printing, the | 
figure of a hand with the finger pointing, uſed . 
to denote ſome remarkable paſſage in an au- 
thor. In Arithmetic, a figure which ſhews 
the number of places of an abſolute number 
of a logarithm, and of what nature it is, In 
Anatomy, the forefinger, 3 
INDEXTE'RITY, . want of readineſs or 
handineſs in performing a thing. 
VNDIAN, a. [from Tadia}] belonging to 
India, Uſed ſubſtantively for a perſon born 
in the Indies, 
I'ND!CANT, a. [indicans, Lat. ] ſhewing, 
diſcovering, or pointing out, In Phyſic, 
pointing out a remedy. 
INDICA'TION, /. [indicatio, Lat. ] a mark, 
token, ſign, or ſymptom of ſomething which is 
hidden, or not plain of itſelf; a diſcovery or in- 
formation of ſomething that was not known. 
In Medicine, a ſymptom diſcovering or direct- 
ing what is to be done to cure a diſtemper. 
INDUYCATIVE, a. | indicativus, Lat. I ſne w- 
ing, diſcovering, or pointing out. In Gram- 
mar, the firſt mood of a verb, wherein it ex- 
preſſes affirmation, denial, doubting, or de- 
claring, The Engliſh indicative is formed in 
moſt of its tenſesafter the manner of theSaxons.. 
INDFCATIVELY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
as ſhews, declares, diſcovers, or betokens. 
I'NDICO, /. a blue ſtone brought from 
India, uſed in dying, painting, &c. | 
To IND CT, | pronounced indite] v. a. to 
charge a perſon with a crime, by a written 


vichin itſelf, and is no way ſubjeR or account- 


* 


accuſation, before a judge, 
Te + VANE INDIC- 


IND 


INDICTION, / [ind:&ion, Fr.] a declara- | 
tion or proclamation. In 3 a 
cycle or revolution of fifteen years, w nich, 
when expired, begins a- new. It was begun in 
the year 312, in commemoration of the great 
victory gained by the emperor Conſtantins 
over Mezentius. 

INDUCTMENT, {inditement] ſ. a bill, or 
an accuſation for an offence, exhibited unto 
jurors; a bill, or declaration, made in form of 
Jaw for the benckit of the commonwealth. 

VNDIES, a vaſt country of Aſia, which 
received its name from the river Indus; fear 
ed partly in the temperate, and partly in the 
torrid zone, and conſequently the air very dif 
ferent. Towards the N. it is pretty tempe 
rate, but towards the S. on the contrary, is 
very hot; and it rains almoſt conſtantly for 
three months in the year, which renders the 
keats more ſupporiable, and contributes to fc. 
Hiize the ground, which produces abundance 
of rice, miller, cotton, fgs, pomegrenates, 
oranpes, lemons, citrons,cocoa nuts, and many 
other fruits, of which there are none in Eu— 
36pe but what have been tranſplanted from 
thence, There are mines of gold and ſilver, 
and ſeveral forts of precious ſtones; alſo borax 
and falt-perre. They filh for pearls in the ſens 
and in the rivers, This country produces fe- 
veral ſorts of animals, as well domeſtic as 
wild ; ſuch as elephants, rhinoceroſſes, camels, 
dromedgaries, buttaloes, lions, tygers, leopards, 
panthers, and a vaſt number of monkies. The 
trade is exceeding great, and it chiefly confits 
of indigo, falt- petre, ſilk, cotton, and precious 
ſtones; but more eſpecially in a prodigious 
quantity of calicoes, chintz, and other ſtuffs ot 
various kinds. The Europeans had little or 
no intercourſe with the Indies till the year 
1495, when the Portugueſe diſcovered a way 
by fez, round the Cape of Good Hope. Ihe 
Indians are generally Gentoos or idolaters, 
though there are a great Humber of Mahome- 
tans. Many of the idotarers belicve in the 


1 


| 


þ 


; 


N 


| 


rranſmigration of fovls, and will rot kill or 
origin Hy produced or born in a country, 


eat any thing that bas life, not even the moſt 
noxious infects or animals. Their principal. 
prieſts are brachmacs; and there are faquirs, 
who make their principal devotion contilt in 
the choice of the moſt troubleſome poltures, 
which they never leave till they quit the world. 
Some paſs ſeveral years without lying dow 
either night or day, reſtivg only upon a cor 


Q 
d 
which is ſtretched out; others ſhut themſelves 
up ina cave ſeveraldays together, without eat- 


ing or drinking: ſome hold their arms lifted 
vp ſ o long that they can never (tir them after- 
wards; aud, agsin, otHers put burning coals 
upon their he:ds, and let them lie there til! 
the fire reaches the very bones, Sometimes 
theſe faquirs zo in a body, followed by a great 
number of diſciples ; and they often make a 
merit of killing Chriſtians, It was a cuſtom. 
among the Gentoos for the women to burn 
themſelves with their deceafed huſbands ; but, 


| 


| 


of the Eaſt Indies, eſpecially with re. 


IND 
the Mahometans will not allow je, AI. 
dics is divided into four large parts 
Indoſtan, the peninſula on this ſide th 
ges, that beyond it, and the lands of * 
Indian ſeas, the principal of which 2 
lon, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, the Cel 
Maldives, the Molucces, and the 
Some writers make Tonquin and Ch 


, namely, 


an. 

the Eaſt 
re, Cey. 
ebes, the 
Mariang, 
Ina a part 


trade, but very improperly. When t 


niares firſt diſcovered America ! 
the Weſt Indies, on © 2ccount 2 
which is the reaſon why theſe parts ches; 
{peaking of are called the Eaſt Indies ** 
Indians are generally well made and rob 1 
but they do not love labour, nor do the * 
good ſoldiers. They are very fond of * f 
and in other reſpects are civil, kind to — 
gers, and very ingenious, With regard rotheir 
complexion, they are of an olive colour i 
the northern parts, end in the ſouthe l 
black. There ate many different languages in 
the Eaſt Indies, but the Mahometans gent. 
rally underſtand Arabic, beczuſe the Alcoran 
is written in that language. 
INDVFFERENCE ,or INDI/FFE 
. Lαν erentia, Lat. freedom from bias or 
influence; impartiality, or freedom from pte. 
judice ; want of affection; unconcernednek,, 
INDYFFERENT, 4. indiflerens, Lat," not 
determined on either fide; unconcerned, of 
regardleſs ; not having ſuch a difference as to 
oblige us to determine on Either fide; neither 
commanded nor forbidden; neither good nor 
bad; paflable; tolerable, © Very indiferent 
paper.” Addi, In this ſenſe it is ſomctimes 
uted adverbially. 
INDUFFERENTLY, od. without dif. 
tinction, on inclintug more to one than an- 
ther; without wiſh, averſion, or emolion; 
not well ; tolerably.; paſlably, 
VNDIGENCE, or I'NDIGENCY, |. [it- 
digentia, Lat, | waut of the conforts of lite; 
OVErtY, 


INDIGENOUS, 8. [ indigona, Lat. | native; 


te 


rn quite 


RENCY, 


VNDIGENT, 3, {iud:gens, Lat.] in want 
of the comforts of lite, or of money to pro 
cure them; void; empty; wanting. 

INDISE'ST, or IN DIGESTE , 4. [i* 
digeſtus, Lat.] not ſeparated or divided into 
regular parts; not diſpoſed in any order; not 
formed or brought to maturity. Not nell 
conſidered or methodized. Not concoCted, 
jor altered ſo as to be fit for nouriſhment. 

INDIGE'/STIBLE, a. not to be altered 
in the ſtomach, or. made fit for nouriſhment, 
applicd to food. Not to be methodized, [6+ 
duced to order, or added to the improvements. 
of the mind, applied to 1deas or ſentiments. 

INDIGE/STION, /. a diſorder in the 7 
mach, whereby it is rendered incapable 5 
tering the food it contains, ſo as to make 


fit for nouriſhment; 1 3 which 


| 


is not lo frequent as it was formerly, becauſc the ancient pagans gave 0 


INDUVGETES, 'þ ſome of their * 
| Ne 


. 
g 


Yap oy F 


IND 


indine] a. [indigne, Fr.] 
bringing indignity 


7DIV/GN, | pron- 
2 ru or (eroving ; 
diſgrace. Obſolete. _ p 3 

" INDVGNANT, a, [in pr tha 4 

ith anger an . 

bie N A rlox, 7 [indignat!o, Lat.] — 
er joined with contempt, abhorrence, diſ- 
Gin and averſion. e wan, 
[INDUGNITY, ſ. [indignitas, Lat. as 
roachful or diſgraceful action, —_—— = 
rank or character of a perſon is direg ; 


and receives a very great injury. 


NDIGO, ſ. See IND1CO, 
W a. [indirettus, Lat.] not 


i ina right line. Figuratively, round- 
. jb, gimmediately to the point; 
ir, honeſt, or open. | 
4 WiN ECTIox, 7 a round- about man- 
-.,ming to a point; diſhoneſt practice; 
ner of coming 1 : b 
i ſecret or oblique artifice or intention to 
ceixb. RET LV, ad. without coming 2 
once to the point in hand; in an artful, ob- 
que, or round-· about manner; unfairly; not 
in an honeſt manner; not rightly. 
INDIRE/CT NESS, /. obliqueneſs; the qua- 
lity of not being in a [traight line; unfairneſs, 
INDISCE/RNIBLE, a. not to be perceiv- 
ed by the eye or mind. 0 
INDISCE/RNIBLY, ad. in a manner not 
to be perceived, 
INDISCERPTIBVLITY, / the quality of 
not being capable of having its parts ſeparat- 
el, or of being deſtroyed by diſſolution. 
INDISCE/RPTIBLE, à. not capable of 
having its parts ſeparated from each other. 
INDISCO/VERY, /. the ſtate of not be- 
ing known or diſcovered. Not in uſe. 3 
INDISCRE'ET, «. [indiſcret, Fr.] injudi- 
cious; imprudent ; raſh; inconſiderate. 
INDISCRE/ETLY, ad. without making 
a proper choice; without judgment or con- 
lideration; raſhly. | 
INDISCRE/TION, F. [indiſcretion, Fr.) 
weakneſs of conduct; imprudence;z incon- 
lideration, or want of judgment. 
INDISCRYUMINATE, a. | indiſcriminatus, 
Lat.] not carrying any mark of difference; 
without making any difference or diſtinction. 
INDISCRYMINATELY, ad. without dif- 
ference or diſtinction. 
INDISPE/NSABLE, a. (indiſpenſable, Fr.) 
nt to be forhorn or excuſed ; neceſſary, 
INDISPE'NSABLENESS, . the ftate of 
a thing which cannot be excuſed, omitted, or 
Iorborn ; peceſſity. : 


INDISPE/N3ABLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
not to be cxeuſed b 


| y any authority ; not 

25 forhorn ; abſolutely neceſſary, - 13 

> INDISPO'SE, [the s in this word and 

hb, "es is pron, like 2] v. a, [indi ofer 

5 make unfit, with for; to obe — 

5 K i to diſorder, or make unfit by diſeaſe. 
with a flight diſorder, applied to 


fla 


IND 


| INDISPO/SEDNESS, /. a ſtate of unfts 
neſs, or want of inclination ; a ſtate of health 
leſſened by a ſlight diſorder. | 

INDISPOSI' TION, /. a tendency to ſick- 
neſs, or a ſlight diſorder ;z want of inclination; 
averſion or diſlike, 

INDISPU'TABLE, a. [ſometimes accent- 
ed, together with its derivatives, on the ſe- 
cond tyllable] ſo evident as to admit no diſ- 
pute or controverſy. 

INDISPU/T ABLENESS, /. the ſtate of 
being ſo evident as not to admit of diſpute, 

INDISPU"TABLY, ad. in a manner ſo 
evident as not to admit of diſpute ; without 
oppoſition. 8 

INDISSO'LVABLE, 3. not capable of 
having its parts ſeparated from each other. 
Not to be broken; binding for ever, applied 


to bonds or contracts. 
INDISSOLUBULITY, /. [indiſſolubilite; 
particles of a body which © 


Fr. | the ſtate of the 
cohere ſo cloſely as not to be ſeparated, 

INDVSSOLUBLE,'s. een, Lat, Jnot 
to be ſeparated ; ſtrongly cohering ; binding ; 
obliging ; firm; ſtable; not ſubject to change 
or alteration, 

INDFSSOLUBLENESS, /, the quality of 
reſiſting a ſeparation of its parts. 

INDVSSOLUBLY, 4d. in a manner re- 
liſting a ſeparation; never ceaſing to oblige; 

INDISTI'NCT, @a. not marked or dif- 
ferent ſo as to be ſeparated or diſcerned; con- 
fuſed ; not diſcerning exactly. 

INDISTVNCTION, /. want of diſtin- 
guiſhing or perceiving the diſſerence between 
things; confuſion, or uncertainty, 
INDISTINCTLY, ad. cortuſedly; not 
to be perceived plainly, 
INDISTI'NCTNESS, /. confuſion z un- 
certainty ; obſcurity, 
INDISTU'RBANCE, /, calmneſs ; free- 
dom from any violent emotions; great tran- 
quillity, 
To INDYTE, v. a. See To IxDrer. 
INDIVFDUAL, a. [individuel, Fr.] ſe- 
parate from others of the ſame ſpecies; ſinglez 
not to be divided, | 
INDIVVDUAL, F, a ſingle perſon, 
INDIVIDUA/LITY, /. ſeparate or di- 
ſtinct exiſtence. 
INDIV VDUALLY, ad. without any diſ- 
tinction or difference; numerically. 
To INDIV/DUATE, v. a. [from indivi- 
duus, Lat. ] to diſtinguiſh from others of the 
ſame ſpecies; to make ſingle; to communicate 
to ſeveral in a diſtipct or ſeparate manner. 
INDIVIDUA/TION, /. that which makes 
any thing the ſame as it was before, | 


individual; the ſtate of being what one was 
be fore; identity. 

INDIVUNITY, / want of godhead or di» 
vine perfection, | 
INDIVISIBFLITY, or INDIVISIBLE-: 


Kath, To make unfayourable , with towards, 


NESS, the s in theſe and the two following 
1t 2 words 


INDIVIDU/ITY, [. the ſtate of being an 


can admit of no more divi 
to be broken into more parts; not to be ſe- 


rated into ſmaller parts; ſingle. | 
INDIVUSIBLES, /. in Geometry, thoſe 


which bodies may be ultimately reſolved. 
INDOCISLE, 2. not to be taught; not 
capable of receiving inſkrution. 

INDO/CILE, 4. ſindocilis, Lat.] not re- 
ceiving any benefit from, or regarding, in- 
ſiruftion. 

INDOCPULITY, F. [indocilits, Fr.] the 

uality of diſregarding or refuſing inftrution. | 

To INDO'CTRINATSE, v. a. [ endotiriner, 
old Fr.] to inſtru; or teach. 

-INDOCTRINA'TION, ſ. the act of 

teaching. 

INDOLENCE, or /NDOLENCY, /. [in- 
dalentia. La-. ] freedom from pain or uncali- 
neſs; lazineſs; or a ſtate wherein a perſon 
continues inactive without aby regard or at- 
tention to any thing he ſees around him. 
The firſt ſenſe is obſolete. 

VNDOLENT, 4. inactive or lazy; with- 
out any regard to what paſles around one, 

VNDOLENTLY, 4d. inactively, and 
without regard to any thing around one, 

To IN DO RSE. v 4. See To EN DOoRSRE. 

INDOSTAN, PROPER INDIA, or the 
[Empire of the Great Mogul, is bounded on 
the W. by Perſia, on the S. by the Weſtern 
peninſula, on the E. by the eaftern peninſula, 
and on the N. by ſeveral kingdoms of Inde- 
pendent Tartary. It is a vaſt country, and 
is at leaſt 1200 miles in length. It is very 
fertile in all ſorts of corn, and all the com- 
modities of the E. Indies are to be met with 
' here, The inhabitants are more humane with 

regard to ſtrangers, and not ſo great enemies 
ta che Chriſtians, as the Turks; they dreſs 
much in the ſame manner, and take ſeveral 
wives, being much addicted to luxury. The 
government is deipotic, and the Great Mogul 
maſter both of the lives and fortunes of his 
ſubjecis, His revenue is ſaid ro amount to 

- near fifty millions ſterling a-year, and he has 
an army of 70,c00 men. The provinces are 
governed by Omars, ſome of whom are called 
N2bobs; and he generally beſtows upon them 
lands ſufficient to maintain their dignity and 
their troops. Their revenues are fo conlide- 
rable, that theſe governors are like ſo many 
petty kings. The empire of Mogul contains 
20 provinces; namely, Caſhmire, Cabul, and 
Ayoud to the N.-Siba and Patna on the eaft 
ſide of the Ganges, and which contain ſeveral 
provinces, Thoſe that lie to the 8. are Ben- 
|, Berer, Candiſh,  Baligate, Valinga, Bay- 
= and Guzurat. The caſtern provinces 
are Tata, or Sinda, or Multan. There are 
x in the middle, between the river Indus and 
the Ganges, namely; Pengab or Lahor, Delli, 


ion. doms of Golconda and Carnate, 
INDIV1I'SIBLE, a. [indtuiſible, Fr.] not |tributary te the Great Mogul. 


now | u. 4. [in and douer, Fr. ] to give a 


l ' hoſe \to. Figuratively, to enrich with gifts 
indeGnitely ſwall, elements or particles into | uf fortune or nature. 


IND 


wotds is pronounced like Z] ſ. the Nate which|]thefe 20 provinces may be joined the kj 


To INDO'W, [the ow is pronounced 2; in 


portion 
tithe 
Sce To EN DO w. a 


INDRA/ UGHT, {pronounced ndrgft] [ 
an opening in the land into which the 6, 
flows. An inlet or paſſage inwards, 

To INDRE'NCH, v. a. to ſoak; to drown 
INDU/BIOUS, a. without doubting or fu 
pecting ; certain; poſitive. ; 
IN U'/BITABLE, @. [indzbitobilis Lit] 
ſo certain or evident as to admit no doubt 
or ſuſpicion of its truth, 


evident and certain as to admit no doubt. 
INDU'/BITATE, a. Cindubitatus, Lat] u- 
doubted ; unqueſtioned. 

To INDU'CE, v. a. [induco, Lat.] to yer 
ſuade; to prevail on, Lo offer by aaf h. 
duQtion, or by way of conſequence drzw 
from ſeveral particulars, applied to reaſoning, 
To inculcate or en force by argument; topro. 
duce as an argument or inſtance, To briag 
into view; to introduce, 
INDU'CEMENT, /. a motive which allure 
or perſuades to any thing. 

T o INDU'CT, v. 4. [| indafas, Lt.) to 
bring in or introduce. This ſenſe is obſolete, 
To put into aQual poſſeſſion of a benchice, 
INDU'CTION, % [iaduftio, Lat.] in its 
primary ſenſe, introduction or entrance, nov 
obſolete. In Logic, the act of inferring 1 
genera} propoſition from ſeveral particulr 
ones; a conſequence drawn from ſeveral po- 
poſitious. In Law, the act of giving poſleſſon 
of a benefice to an incumbent. 
INDU/CTIVE, a. contributing, leading, 
or perſuaſive; capable of inferring ot includ: 
ing. 

To INDVE, v. a, ſindu9, Lat. ] to invl; 


ſon obſerves, it is ſometimes, even by good 
writers, confounded with endow or indow, 
To INDU/LGE, v. a. [indulgeo, Lat. 
gratify or grant the deſires of another 25 aft 
your; to favour or foſter; to give indulgenc, 
INDU/LGENCE, or INDU'/LGENCT,} 
(indulgence, Fr.] compliance with or grants 
the deſires and requeſts of others thro 
fondneſs; forbearance, or connivance Z 
faults; a favour granted, In the Roi 
church, the remiſſion of puniſhment die 
a ſin, granted by the church, and ſuppoſed 
to ſave the ſinner from purgatory. * 
INDU/LGENT, . [indulgens, Lat, ] kind 
gentle; complying with the requeſts, 1 
tifying the deſires, of another, through fot 
neſs; mild, or favourable — 
INDU/LGENTLY, 4d. with kind com) 
pliance, and fond gratification ; without) 
verity or cenſure. | 


Ag, 


Aſmer, Malva, and Halabas, To 


INDU'LT, or Iv DULTO, . 1 


: 


I 


Which are 


INDU/BITABLY, ad. in a mane 0 


to communicate or give a quality to, Jobs. 


INE 


rr. ] a fp 
ther to N 
ope's i 
** 1 obtain ſome 
common laws. 
by the king © 
the galleons. 
To UND 
grow hard. 
INDUR 
hard; the act o 


Re DU'STRIOUS, a. [induſtrius, 
tive and conſtant in manual labour, 


or ſtudy. 

INDC US 
and intenſe application o 
of body; with great care, 


e Dos TRV. 7 [induſtria, Lat.) diligence, 
conftant application of the mind, or exerciſe 


of the body 


To INE 


unity, or private perſon, by 
all by «hich they are licenſed 


Actively, to make hard. f 
A/TION, ,. the fate of growing 


buſineſs, 


STRIOUSLT, ed. with conſtant 


diligence, and aſſi- 


BRIATE, v. 4. [inebrio, Lat.) 
to make a perſon drunk with (trong liquors, 
Figuratively, to intoxicate with praiſe, gran- 
icceſs. 
Arion, J. drunkenneſs. 5 

INEFFABULITY, /. the quality of beinę 
beyond the power of language. 

INZFFABLE, 3. [ineffabitis, 
be ſpoken, uttered,” or expreſſed, 

INEFFABLY, ad. in ſuch a manner, or 
in ſo high a degrec, as not 10 be exprelied 

Oord. 
xx FPEor IVE, a. that which can pro- 
duce no effect. 

INEFFE!/CTUAL, 3. not to have power 
ſulkcient to produce its proper effect; weak ; 
without power, or operating in vain, 

INEFFE'CTUALLY, ad. to no purpoſe; 
without effect. 


Lat.] not to 


INEFFE/CTUALNESS, ſ. want of power 


to procyre its proper effect. : 

INEFFICA/CIOUS, { ineffikaſhious] a. Line f- 
fax, Lat.] unable to produce any etlect; 
weak; ſecbie; acting to no purpoſe. 

INEFFICACY, f. want of power to pro- 
duce an effect; the quality of operating in 
vain, or to no purpoſe. 

INE'LEGANCE, or INELEGANCY, /. 
meanneſs; want of addrels. 

INELEGANT, a. [iaclegant, Lat.] not 
nice; mean; deſpicable. 

INEFLOQUENT, 4. not ſpeaking with 
eaſe, volubility, or the flowers of rhetoric; 
not perſuaſive, | 

INE'PT, a. [ineptus, Lat.] unfit, or un- 
fuitable to any end or purpoſe; ulſclets; tri- 
fling; fooliſh, | | 

INEPTLY, ad. in @ trifli 
unſuitably or fooliſhly. 

INEP [YTUDE, /. [from ineptus, 
fitneſs; or unſuitableneſs to any purpoſe or end 

INEQUA/LIT „ . [inequalitas, Lat, ] the 


# 


Lat.) un. 


«cial favour or privilege granted ei. 


hing contrary to the 
In Commerce, an impolt laid 
f Spain on goods imported by 


RATE, v. 4. [induro, Lat. ] to 


f making hard; hardneſs of 


Lat ] ac- 


f mind, or exerciſe 


INE 


d together; diſproportion to any office, ſtate, 
or purpoſe; difference of rank or ſtation. 
INERRABLILITY, J. the quality of not 
being ſubjet to error. 
INE'RRABLE, a. not ſubject to error or 
miſtake. 
INE“ RRAELENESS 
being liable to err. 
INE'RRABLY, ad. without poſſibility of 
erring; io fallibly. 
INERRINGLY, od. without error, miſ- 
take, or deviation either from truth or right. 
INE'RT, 0. [iners, Lat.] dull; motion- 
leſs; moving with difficulty; ſluggiſh. 
INERTLY, ad. flupgiſhiy, or dully. 
INESTIMaARLE, 0@. io valuable as not 
to be rated; exceeding all price, | 
INEVITABTLITY, /. the quality of not 
being poſlible to be avoided. * : 
INEVITABLE, a. [inevitabilis, Lat. ] not 
to be eſcaped or avoided. | 
INEXCU'SABLENESS, ſthe s in this and 
che toilowing word is pronounced like 2] /. 
enormity of crime beyond forgiveneſs or 
palliation. 
INEXCU'SABLE, a. [inexcuſabilis, Lat.] 
not to be excuſed, or not palliable by apology. 
INEXHA'LABLE, 4. that which cannot 
be eveporated, or conſumed in vapours, 
| INEXHAU'STED, &. not emptied; not 
ſpent. 
INEXHAU'STIBLE, a. not to be empticd 
or drawn ail out; not to be entirely ſpent, _ 
INEXIUSTENT, &. not having being; 
not to He found in nature, 
INEXVSTENCE, ſ. want of being or 
exiſtence. 
INE'XORABLE, 3. [inexcrabilis, Lat.] 
not to be moved by entreaty, 232 
INEXFEDIENCE, or IN E&K PE DIEN. 
CY, / want of fitneſs or propriety; unſuita- 
blenefs to time, place, or circumſtance. 
INEXPE'DIENT, a. improper, unneceſ- 
ſary, or not productive of any advantage. 
INEXPE'RIENCE, /. [inexperience, Fr.] 
want of experience, or ſuſhcient knowledge. 
INEXPERIENCED, a. not having per- 
ſonally tried or had experienee of. 
IN EXPERT, a. {inexpertus, Lat. ] unſkil- 
ful for want of cuſtom or ule. | 
INE'XPIABLE, @, {| inexpiabilis, Lat.] 
not to be atoned or made amends for; nor 
to be pacified or reconciled by atonement, 
INE*XPIABLY, 4d. to a degree beyond 
atonement. Nt 
INE'XPLEABLY, ad. inſatiably; in fach 
a manner as rot to be ſatisfied, 
INE'XPLICABLE, a. 2 Fr.] 
ſo diflicult as not to be explained, 
INE'XPLICABELY, ad. in a manner not 
to be made plain. | 
INEXPRE'SSIBLE, a. not to be told, 
uttered, or conveyed by words. | 
INEXBPRE'SSIBLY, ad. in a manner nat 


„J. the quality of not 


o 


erenee between two or more thin g5 compar: 


to be uttered or conveyed by words. 
Tt | INEX-» 


4 
4A 


INF 


INEXPU'/GNABLE, a. [inexpugnabilis, 
Lat.] not to be taken by aſſauſt, or ſubdued, 

INEXTI'NGUISHABLE, 3. not to be 
quenched, applied to fire, Not to be ſatisfied. 
applied debres. 

INE'XTRICABLE, 4. | inextricabilis, 
Lat.] not to be diſentangled; not to be ex- 
plained or cleared from obſcurity, 

INEXTRICABLY, ad. in a manner not 
to be explained; not to be diſentangled. 

To INE/YE, v. n. to inoculate, by infert- 
ing the bud of one tree into the ſtock of ano- 
ther, 

INFALLIBVLITY, or INFA/LLIPLE- 
NESS, /. [ infallibilitè, Fr. | the quality of not 
being ſubject to be deceived or miltaken. 

INFA'LLIBLE, a. ſinfal/:ble, Fr.] incapa- 
ble of being miſtaken or deceived. Certain, 
or never failing, applied to medicine, 


INFA'LLIBLY, ad, without danger of de- | 


ceit, or poſGbiliry of being miſtaken; certainly. 

To IN FAME, v. a. | infamo, Lat.] to de- 
game; to cenſure publicly for the commiſ- 
ſion of a crime. 

INFAMOUS, a. finfamis, Lat. ] nototious, 
or publicly branded with guilt; of a bad cha- 
racter. | 

UINFAMOUSLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 2s 
to be known to be guilty of a crime or miſ- 
demeanor; lhamefully; ſcandaloully. 

UNFAMOUSNESS, or INFAMY, . [in- 
Famia, Lat.] loſs of character by crimes; diſ- 

race; diſcredit; reproach, 

VNFANCY, FJ. | :infantia, Lat. ] the firſt 
part of liſe, extended by Naturaliſts to ſeven 
years, but by Lawyers to twenty-one, Figura- 
tively, the beginning or firſt riſe of any thing, 

INFA/NGTHEF, HINGFA/NTHEFT, 
or INFA'NTHEFT, ,. [of in fangen, Sax. 
to catch, and theof, Sax. a thief] in Law, a 
privilege granted to lords of certain manors, 
10 judge any thief taken within their fee. 

VNFANT, /. | infans, Lat.] by Naturaliſts, 
a child from its birth to its ſeventh year, but by 
Lawyers ſo called till its one-and-twenticth. 

INFA'NTA, , Span. J a title of honour 
given a princeſs ot the royal blood in Spain 
or Portugal. 

INFAN TE, /. [Span. ] a ſon of the kings 
of Spain or Portugal. 

INFA'NTICIDE, . [infanticidium, Lat.) 
the ſlaughter or maſſicre of infants, 
to that committed by Herod. 


INFA/NTILE, a. [infantilis, Lat.] be- 


longing to the ſtate of an infant. 
FINFANTRY, /. [infanterie, Fr. ] the foot- 
ſoldiers of an army: 
INFA'RCTION, / [in and farcio, Lat.) 
a ſtuffing. In Medicine, a con ipation. 
To INFA'IUATE, v. a. [inſatuo, Lat.) 
to make fooliſh; to deprive of underſtanding. 


INFATUA'TION, /, the act of making 


fooliſh, or depriving of underſtanding, 
INFEASIGLE, Fa 4. not to be 
performed or practiſed. 


applicd | 


INF 


To INFE'CT, v. a. [infefus "wy 
order by ſome noxious W "th 
with bad inſinuations, e eorrupt 

INFE'CTION, /. [infeflio, Lat. 
munication of a Aale b, HAY ]the com. 
or particles, which fly from diſtempereq h. 
dies, and, mixing with the Juices - bag 
caufe the ſame diſorders as the verſo ers, 
from whence they exhaled; a — us had 

INFE'CTIOUS, Lin ſetſbious] a, ea 
INFECTIOUS, fn 
ISLY, [ inet p. 
rating by infeCtion, L. en les "pee 

INFE'CTIOUSNESS, [inf#4; 
the quality of communtcatinn Nl 
noxious qualities, or unwholeſome effluvia 

INFE/CTIVE, a. having the power of | 
cauling diſtempers by noxious qualities or yz 
pours, 

INFECU ND, a. [infecund, 
fruitful ; barren, 88 Lat] . 

INFECU'NDITY, / barrenneſs; way 
of rie produce its like. ; 

N CITY, /. [infelicit 
ſtate deſtitute of all Os La) 
ſures to render life agreeable; unhappineſs, 

To INFE/R, v. a,  infers, Lat.] in its pris 
mary tenſe, to bring on. In Logic, to draw 
in another propoſition as true, by virtue of 
one already laid down as true, | 

INFERENCE, . [ inference, Fr.] in Logie 
a concluſion drawn from previous arguments 
or propoſitions, 

INFERIBLE, a. deducible from props. 
ſitions which went before. 

INF ERIOR, oa. lower in place, ſtation, 
condition of life, value, or excellency ; ſub- 
ordinate, 

INFERIOR, / one in a lower rank or 
(tation than another, 

INFERIORITY, /. [inferiorite, Fr.] 
lower ſtate of dignity, worth, or excellence, | 

INFE'RNAL, a. | infernus, Lat.] belong 
ing to hell. Infernal ſtone, in Medicine, iss 
very powerful cauſtic prepared from an evaps- 
rated folution of ſilver, or cryſtals of ſilver, 

INFERTILE, 4. [infertile, Fr.] not prodi- 
cing or yielding any thing; unfruittul; barren, 

INFERTULITY, / [infertilite, Fr.] uu. 
fruit fulneſs; barrenneſs; want of power to 
produce. ; 

To INFE'ST, v. a, [infeſto, Lat.] to bat 
raſe, trouble, or plague, 

INFESTUVITY, J want of cheerfulne6 
INFEUDA/TION, / {in and feudan, 13%] 
in Law, the act of putting a perſon into po 
ſeſſion of a fee or eſtate. f 

VNFIDEL, / [infidelis, Lat.] one abo fe. 
jects or will not aflent to the truth of tech. 
tio, or the great principles of religion. i 

INFIDE/LITY, /. [infidelitas, Lat. n 
of faith or reliance in Providence; dilbic F 

ariftianity, Treachery, or violation ay 


fidelity. | 
ENFINITE, e, Cel, 19 bit 


INF | INF 


ds or limits. Perfect, fo as to admit | and heat than vſual, The act of exciting any 
no bounes addition, applied to the divine | paſſion, defire, or fervour in the mind. : 
of no an or very large, uſed in INFLA/MMATORY, 2. having the power 
akne - gy” of canſing an inflammation, applied to the fla. 
nern! ad. without limits or bounds. ids of the body, Having a tendency to alien ate 
INFINITENESS, .. the quality of admit- the minds of ſubjects, or cauſe an inſurtection 
4 - tits, in a (tate, 
ting 09 ne a. that which is inſi-- To INFLA/TE, v. a [inflatus, Lat.] to ſwell 
INF * 4 with wind; to fill or puff up with breath. 
pitely ONITIVE a. [infinitivus, Lat.] in Cignratively, to ſwell, or puſf up wi © pride, 
{NF} EY lcd to a mood, which devotes INFLAYTION, /. the (tate of being ſwelied 
sees Hull nor determines the number of with wind, 
ho. tel f which any thing is armed, but ex-“ To INFLE'CT, v. 4. Lido, Lat.] to 
erſons 110 in a looſe indefinite manner. | bend from a ſtraight line. to change or 
ps NET UDE T any thing which has no vary, In Grammar, to vary or alter the ter- 
8 limits; an inconceivable number. minations of a word ; to decline. 
bo NITY . [infinitas, Lat.] is taken in | INFLE'CTION, /. the act cf bending ; the 
* 6 intirely different, i. e. in a poſitivc | act of turning or chanalug the direction of mo- 
12 negative one. Poſitive infinity, is a qua- tion. A modulation cr change from high to 
„ perfect in itſelſ, or capable of re- low, applied to the voice. The variation or 
at, 1 0 3 and is properly applied to change of the endings of a woid, applied to 
© Hoke attributes or eſſence. Negative in- | Gramm * ; : 
er;ty, is the quality of being boundlels, unli- ; INFLE CTIVE, 4. having the power of 
witcd, or endleſs, „„ Ee Oe eng 
INFURM, a. [infirms, Lat.] deprived of | a INFLEXIBZLITY or! NFL XBLE- 
ratoral ſtrength by 2ge or Gicknets. Irre ſolute, NESS, f. l inflexis.1 ts, Fr.] Aiueſs, or the qua- 
applied to the mind. Not fit to ſupport ; not üg f rchſting any attempt; a temper or diſ- 
Jolle. N ; poſition of mind not to be altered by prayers, 
INFUAMARY, /. [infirmerie, F r.) 2 place [catreaties, promiſes, or fhreateninge, 
where lodging and board are provided tor lick; IN FLEXIBLE, a. [inffexibiF''s, Lat.] not to 
and wounded perſons. be bent or made crooked rot to be changed 
INFURMITY, .. [infirmite, Fr. ] weakneſs | or altered; not to be prevailed on. 
of ſex, age, temper, mind, or body. INFLE'X!BLY, ad. without any ceſſation 
INF/RMNESS, ſ. want of ſtrength, ap- or remiſſion; without being prevaiied on to 


plied to argument, underſtanding, or body. change or alter. 
To INFYX, v. 4. [, Lat, io drive |. To INFLICT, v. a. [Hut, Lat.) to pu- 
or faſten in. nich, or impoſe on as a pun:ſhment, 


To INFLA/ME, v. a. [inflamns, Lat.] to] INFLYCTER, /. he that punishes. 
kindle or fer bodies on fire, Figuratively, | INFLVCT!ON, /. the act of uſing puniſh. 
to excite or kindle defire z to magnify a per-| ments; the puniſhment impoſed. 


ſon's faults, To provoke, or irritaie, applied INFLUCTIVE, &. [i ictif. Fr.] executed, 


to the paſſions. In Medicine, to grow hot, or impoſed on as a punithment. 

angry, and paipful, by obſtructed matter, INFLUENCE, . [inflzentie, Lat.] the 
INFLA'MER, /. the thing or perſon that | py«er of celeſtial bodies or ſtars operating on 

caules a painful ſenſation of heat in any part human minds and affairs; any power which 

of the body; one that promotes querrels or | acts on the mind, and biaſſes or directs it. 

ſets friends at variance, To VNFLUENCE, v. a. to ect upon fo as 
INFLAMMABUILITY, J. the quality of ro impel, direct, or modify; to operate on the 

catching fire, The quality of caufing a pain- mind, fo as to bias or direct it to any particu- 

ful ſenſation of heat, applied to obſtructed lar end or ation, 

matter in animal bodies, The quality of ex- UNFLUENT, 4. {influens, Lat.] exerting 

citing the deſires, or warming the paſlions, {influence or impuilive power, 

ppiicd to the mind. | UNFLUX, J. [izfuxus, Lat.] the act of 
NFLA/MMABLE, a. eaſy to be ſet on | lowing into any thing, Infuſion, applied to 

bre; capable of excitivg the paſſions; or irti |knowledoe, f 

ating the hamours in au animal body, To INFO'LD, v. a, to wrap; to ſurround 

Fog 2 Wan the quality of} with the arms folded over each other; to em- 

1 nee the quality of being calily | brace, | 

Keited or provoked. To IN FOLATE, v. g. Cin and folium, 


nn 3 5 ; | } 
BE OMA] ION, .. | inflammatio, Lat.] Lat.] to cover with leaves, Seldom uſed. 
2 et 


in fl.me, Jn 2 lame; the ſtate of being To INFORM, v. a. [inferme, Lat.] to ani- 


sexy, applied to that ſenſation | mate; to actuate with a foul or vital power; to 


of heat, arifin from 
N obſtructe : 
ter, which potty LW 


picular part, ay 


inſtru; to ſupply with new knowledge. In 
n a greater quantity to any | Law, to bring a charge or accuſation againſt 
4 gives it a greater colour ſa perſon, uſed with againf?, and is generally 


— —— . 


Tex ea Cc. \ 


—— — 
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* 
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* 


INF 
_=_ 


diſcover a crime. 


INFO/RMAL, a. offering an accuſation or 


. . 


the diſcovery of a crime. Not in uſe, 

INFO'RMANT, /. {informant, Fr.] one 
who diſcovers or gives intelligence of a crime, 
or other matter; one who offers or exhibits 
an accuſation. 

INFORMA'TION, ſ. [informatio, Lat. 
intelligence, or inſtruction; the act of com- 
municating ſomething unknown before, In 
Law, it is nearly the ſame in the crown-office 
as what in our other courts is called a Decla- 
ration. It is ſometimes brcuzht by the kirg, 
or his attorney-general, or the clerk of the 
crow n-ofſice; and at other times by a private 

erſon, who informs or ſues, as well for the 
Liog as himſelf, upon the breech of ſome po- 
pular ſtatute, in which a penalty is given to 
the party who will ſue for it. | 

INFO'RMER, . one who gives intelli- 
gence, or communicates new knowledge to 
the mind; one who diſcovers the crimes or 
offences of another before a magiſtrate, 

INFO'RMIDABLE, a. [in and for midabilis, 
Lat.] not to be fearcd or dreaded, 


want of ſhape or form. 

INFO'RMOUS, 4. | informis, Lat.] ſhape- 
Jeſs ; of no regular form, 

INFORTUNATE, a. {infortunatus, Lat.] 
See UNFORTUNATE, which is commonly 
uſed; not ſucceeding in one's deſigus or ex- 

Qationsz unſucceſsful or unhappy. 

To INFRA'CT, v. a. [infrattus, Lat.] to 
break or interrupt. 

INFRA'/CTION, /. [infraTiz, Lat. ] the act 
of breaking or violating. 


to the Ciſcoveries made by an accom- | pouring in; the act of inſtillin 
ice, Neuterly, to give intelligence, or to| In Phyſic, the act of ſteeping 


| | 
| INGE/NIOUSLY, ad. in a 
INFO'RMITY, /. [from informis, Lat.] 


ING 
g or inſpirin c 


f ingredient “. 
any liquor with a moderate 1 in 


liquor made by ſteeping ingrediente Alo the 
INFU'SIVE, a, N 3 | 
mating or influencing, of aui. 
INGATESTONE, a town j 
road to Colcheſter, 3 furlongs j 
23 miles N. E. of London, with won, = 
December 1, for all ſorts of cattle 42 
INGA'THERING, /. t '@ 
in an harveſt, Sohn. etting 
INGE, in the names of i 
meadow, from inge, Sax. Powe benißes . 
To INGE/'MINATE, v. . ſins»; 
to double the ſame thing over N — 
INGEMINA' TION, J. [ingeminatio, Inf 
the act of doubling or repeating the det : 
To INGE'NDER, v «a. See ear 
INGE NDERER, /. be that degetz. , 
0 n or INGE'NERATED, 
ingeneratus, Lat.] born "ſeas 
within a perſon, L * u 
INGE'NIOUS, a. [ingenioſus, 


ſenſe to invent or execute in a (il 


* Eſſex, On the 


Lat.] having 
ful manner, 


ö s N manner tha 
diſcovers great invention, ſkill, and art | 


INGE'NIOUSNESS, /. frrength of imagi- 
nation to invent, and dexterity to execute, 
INGE'NITE, a. | ingenitus, Lat.] born with 
one ; implanted ; or innate, 
INGENUITY, /. [ingenuite, Fr. ] acuteneſs 
of mind in invention, and Kill or art in exe- 
cuting. | 
INGE/NUOUS, «a, Era, Lat.] having 
candour, openneſs, or incerity of mind; free 
from diſſimulation. | 
INGE'N UOUSLY, ad. in an open, fair, 
candid, and undiſſembled manner, 


INFRA'NGIBRLE, a. not to be broken, 

INFRE/QUENCY, . finfrequentia, Lat.] 
uncommonneſs; rarity,applicd to things which 
ſeldom happen, or are ſcldum heard, ſeen, or 
done. 

INFRE'QUENT,a.rare;ſfeldom happening. 

To INFRIUGIDATE, v. 4. Cin and frig:- 
Aug, Lat.] to chill or make cold, Not in uſe, 

To INFRINGE, v. a. [infringo, Lat.] to 
violate or break, applied to laws or contraQts, 
To deſtroy, or hinder. | 

INFRYNGEMENT, /, the act af violat- 
ing or breaking laws or treatics, 


INFRUNGER, F. he that acts contrary to | 


law or treaty. 
- INFU*RIATE, a. [in and ſuria, Lat.] en- 
xaged; raging. | 
To IN F USE, [inf4ze] v. a. [infaſus, Lat.] 
to pour in. Figuratively, to inſtil ; to inſpire; 
to animate ; to influence, applied to the mind, 
In Medicine, to ſteep or ſoak in any liquor 
with a gentle heat. 1 
INFU'SIBLE, [inſ#zihle] a. that which 
may be inſtilled, communicated, or inſpired, 
applied to the mind. Incapable of being 
+ melted or diſſolved, »pplied to bodies, 


INFU'SION, J Lie, Lat.] the 36} of 


fair, on Nov. 17. for leather and oatmeal, 


INGF/NUOUSNESS, /. candonr; freedom 
from diſſimulation, 
INGENY, . [ ingeniam, Lat.] genius, goods 
neſs of underſtancing,or readinels of invention, 
To INGE'ST, v. a. eehte, Lat.] to cal 
or include in the ſtomach, 
INGE'/STION, /. the act of caſting or in- 
cluding in the ſtomach, * 
INGHAM, a village in Norfolk, with one 
fair, on June 10, for horſes and petty chapmen, 
VNGLETON, a town in the W, riding of 
Yorkſhire, 8 miles N. W. of Settle, with ons 


INGLEWHILE, a village in Lancalbire, 
with two fairs, on Monday before Holy 
Thurſday, and October 5, for cattle. | 

IN GLO/RIOUS, 4. | inglorizs, Lal.] withe 
out honour, fame, or glory, 
| INGLO/RIOUSLY, ad, not reputably; 
diſhonourably; in a mean manner, F 

I'NGOT, 1 [lingot, Fr.] 1 maſs of meta, 
generally applied to gold and bilver. 

To INGRA'FF, u. 4. to propagate ies 
by grafting ; to plant the ſprig of one got 
the ſtock of another, To fix deep of ſettie, 
applied to the mind. 


NORA F TMEN r. / the aft of 


5 ing 
uw” 


INH 


the ſprig of one tree | 
the ſprig ingrafted. 


ot acknowledging favours re- 

4 12 thanks for them. ; Unpleal- 
= or diſagreeable, applied to any thing which 

: ſenſes. | 

e NGRA'TIATE; i” raſbiate] v. a, [in 
and gratia, Lat. | to creep Incoa perſon 8 favour. 
ISGRA/TITUDE, J the vice of being 
:\enſible*to favours received, and ſometimes 


applied to the retribution or returning evil for 


b EDIENr, . | ingrediens, Lat.] that 
which makes up 2 compoſition; generally 
zoplied to imples in medicine. 

INGRESS, / Feen nb] entrance; 
he act or liberty of going into à place. 
; INGRE'SSLON, . | ingreſſio, Lat. ] the act 

teringe 

5 INGRO'3S, Y. a. See ENGROSS. 
INGU/INAL, a. | from inguen, Lat.] be- 
'Jonging to, or fituated in, the groin. 
To INGU/LF, or INGU'LPH, v. a. to 


or abyls. . . 
To IN GURGIT ATE, v. 4. [ ingurgito, 
Lat.] to ſwallow down, Wants authority, 
INGURGIT &/ VION, ſ. che act of ſwallow- 
ing rapaciouſly, 
FNHA/BILE, a. in babilis, Lat ] unſkilful; 
unready ; unfit; unqualified, 
To INHA'BIT, v. a. {babito, Lat.] to 
dwellin; to poſſeſs as an inhabitant, 


or fit for habitation, Not habitable 3 from 
inbabitable, Fr. Not uſed in the laſt ſenſe, 
INHA'BITANT, f. one who dwells or re- 
fides for a time in a place. 
INHABIT A/TION, ſ. a houſe or dwelling- 
place; the act of dwelling in a place; the ſtate 
of being inhabited. 
INHA'BITER, ſ. one who dwells in a 
lace, ; 
To INHA'LE, v. a. [ inhale, Lat. ] to draw 
in with the air or one's breath. 
INHARMO/NIOQUS, &@. not harmonious, 
muſical, or of an agreeable ſound. | 
INHERENT, 4. | inberens, Lat.) exiſting 
inſeparably in ſomething ;z innate, or inborn, 


in ſomething elſe. 
To INRERIT, v. 4. [enberiter, Fr. ] to 


Figuratively, to gain poſſeſſion ; to poſſeſs or 
enjoy, | 
INHERITANCE, /. any thing which a 
r poſſeſſes or ſucceeds to as the next of 
lo0d, or heir; polleſſion or enjoyment- The 


poſſeſſion of what belonged to a parent, or other 
Felation, after their death. | 


es INHERITOR, J. an heir, or one who 
in ſucceeds to what another enjoyed, after his 
le death, | 


nto the ſtock of another; 


NGRATE, or INGRA'TEFUL, 4. [in- 


ſw3llow up in a deep cavity z to caſt into a gulf 


INHA'BITABLE, a. capable of affording 


To INHERE, v. a. [inbereo, Lat.] to exiſt | 


polleſs by right of ſuccefion from LOR 


INI 
a woman who ſucceeds to the poſſeſſions of a 
relation after his death, 

INHE'SLION, ſ. [j-b&fo, Lat.] the exiſting 
in ſomething. 

To INHYBIT, v. a. to reftrain, hinder, re- 
preſs, or check, applied to power. To forbid, 
applied to laws. 

IN HIBV TION, .. [inhibitio, Lat.] a pro- 
hibition. In Commerce, an embargo. In 
Law, a writ from a ſuperior to an inferior 
court, forbidding a judge to proceed in the 
cauſe depending before him, 

To INHO'LD, v. a. to contain in itſelf. 

INHO/SPITABLE, a, affording no enter- 
tainment or kindneſs to ſtrangers. | 

IN HO'SPITABLENESS, /. want of cour- 
teſy, kindneſs, or civility to ſtrangers, 
| IN HO/SPITABLY, ad. in a manner not 
kind to ſtrangers. 

INHOSPIT A'LITY, f. See IxnnosriTAs 
BLENESS. | 

IN HUMAN, «a. [| inbumarus, Lat.] want- 
ing the kind, benevolent, and ſocial affections 
which adorn and ſupport our ſpecies; ſavage; 
cruel; without compaſſion. 

INHUMA'NITY, Ff. { inbumanite, Fr.] 
want of the kind, benevolent, compaſſionate, 
and ſocial affe&ions; cruelty ; barbarity, 

INHU'MANLY, ad. in a manner incon- 
ſiſtent with kindneſs, compaſſion, charity, or 
other ſocial affe ctions. 

To INHU'MATE, or INHU'ME, v. 4. 
Lum, Lat.] to inter, to bury, or put under 
the ground, 

To IN IE CT, v. a. | injeFzs, Lat. ] to throw 
or dart in; to caſt or throw up. In Medicine, 
to force any fluid, or other ſubſtance, into the 
veſſels of the body, 

INJECTION, ſ. | inje&;o, Lat. ] the act of 
caſting or throwing in. In Medicine, any li- 
quors made to be thrown into the body by a ſy- 
ringe or other inſtrument. In Surgery, the act of 
filling the veſſcls of a body with wax, or other 
ſubſtance, to ſhow their ſhapes and ramifications. 

INiMITABYLITY, /. the quality of not 
being to be imitated, | | 

INUMITABLE, a. | inimitabilis, Lat. ] above 
or beyond imitation ; impoſſible to be copied. 

INI'MITABLY, ad. in a manner not to be 
imitated. 

To INJTO'IN, v. a. [injungo, Lat. ] to com- 
mand or enforce by ſuperior authority. 

NOT I QUS, 4. inconſiſtent with juſtice 
or honeſty ; wicked. | 

INI'QUITY, /. [ in'quitas, Lat.] oppoſition - 
to, or breach or, the laws of juſtice and honeſty, 
Sin, applied to the divine laws. 

INITIAL. [irh] a. {from initium, Lat.] 
placed at the beginning, applied to letters. 
Beginning, or incipient ; not complete, or per- 
fect; introduRory to. | 

To INVTIATE, [ 'nifbiate} v. a. [ initio, 
Lat.] to enter; to inſtiuct in the firſt princip'es 
of an art; to place in a new State; to put into 


fNHEXTRESS, os INHERITRIX. / 


2 new ſociety, _ 
- 


INL INN 


INI TI ATE. [ini/hiate] a. [initiatus, Lat. II TN MATE. . in Law, a lodger, ot 

range, new, or not practiſed. admitted to oy for money in a 

INITIA'TLION, [iniſbidhon] ſ. | intiatio, | houſe, paſſing in and out by the and . 

Lat.] the act of entering a perſon into anyj INM OST, a. (pointy of in] fart 
c 


art or ſtate. | within, or remoteſt from the ſurfacg. 
INJU'DICABLE, a. [in and judico, Lat.] INN, /. [inn, Sax. ] a houſe where 

not cognizable by a judge. lers may meet with entertainment and on . 
IN]UDVCIAL, [tnjud;/r1al] a. not accurd- | for themſelves, and ſtabling, &c, fo eng 

ing to the forms or practice of the haw. horſes; a place where ſtudents were by = 
IN UDT Clos, frinjudifbions | a. without | and taught: hence the colleges for * 

judgment. in common law are called inns of "Toy TY 


INJUDVCIOUSLY, [ injud:bicuſly] ad. in To INN, v. a. to houſe or put ung 
a manner that ditcovers weakne!s or want of ver, applied to huſbandry, Neuterh, per 
judgment. | put up or lodge at an inn. , 0 
* INJU'NCTION, f. [injunitio, Lat.] the] INNA'TE, or INNA'TED 4. [in 
command or order of a ſuperior. In Law, | Lat.) inborn ; born within; WWA 
it is a writ founded upon an order in Chan- | INNA”TENESS, ſ. the quality of het 
cer v, eicker to give the plaintiff poſſeſſion, or born in a perſon, and making a part f 
to ſtay proceedings in another court, nature. 0 ade. 
To IN IURE, v. a. [injuria, Lat.] to hurt INNA/VIGABLE, a. [ innavigabilis, Lat 
a perſon unjuſily; to wrong, or deprive a not to be ſailed upon; not to be paſſed in 
perſon of bis right; to annoy, or diſturb with | thip, f 
any inconvenience. | I'NNER, a, [the comparative degree of 
INJUR1IOUS, #2. Cin jarus, Lat.] unjuſt, in; the ſuperlative is inmoft or innermoſt] a 
or depriving a perſon of his right; guilty of plied to the mind, internal. Applied to "%4 
wrong, F:guratively, cauſing miſchief; re- ation, more from the ſurface than the thing 
proachful, including the idea of not being de- compared. . 
Jerved ; containing ſcandal. | INNERKFITHING, a parliament and 
INJU/RIOUSLY, 44. in ſuch a manner as | ſea-port town of Scotland, in the county of 


to appear unjuſt ; wrongfully, Fife on the N. ſhore of the frith of Forth, 10 


IN | U/RIOUS NESS, /. the quality of being miles N. W. of Edinburgh. 
miſchievous, or committing an injury. \ VNNERMOS r a. | ſuperlative of in 

INJURY, /. firfuric, Lit.] a violation of which has likewiſe 1500 at the greateſt tif 
the rights of another, Figuratively, detri- tance from the ſurface or beginning, 
ment or miſchief ariſing from want of juds-| INN HOLDER, J. à perſon who keeps an 
ment; damage; ſcandalous expreflions, inn. 

INJU/STICE, ,. [rr juffitio, Lat.] any act VNNING, J. the ſtate of a perſon at a 
done againſt the laws or the dictates of honeſty, game, who goes in or plays firſt, In Law, uſed 

INK, ſ. fexrre, Fr.] a liquor with which | in the plural, for lands recovered from the ſes. 
ve write on paper or parchment. | VYNNKEEPER, J. one who keeps apublic 

INKHORN, ,. any veſtel containing ink. houſe, where travellers may meet with pro- 

I'NKLE, /. a kind of narrow fiilet or tape. viſion and lodging. 

VNKLING, ſ. | from int2//cr, Belg. a I'XXOCENCE, or V/NNOCENCY, / [ins 
hint; whiſper; intimation. nocentia, Lat.] a ſtate of mind which has not 

INK, a, blotted or covered with ink; bees tainted by the commiſſion of any crime; 
black as ink. .* purity from any injurious action; harmleſſneſs, 

INLAND, a. lying vp a country t 2 diſ- IV'/NNOCENT, a. [innecens, Lat.] harmleſs; 


tence from the fea. free from miſchief, or any particular guilt. 
INLAND, . the midland or inward parts | INNOCENT, /. one who is free from 
of a country. | guilt or harm. Figuratively, an ideot, or 


IINLANDER, / a perſon, who lives in a one who is foolith. 8 
country at a ditance from the fea. VNNOCENTLY, ad. without intending 
Io INLAPIDATE, v. 3. {in and lapido, any harm or miſchief; without guilt ; with 
Lat.] to turn to tone. Neutciiy, to grow or | ſimplicity, ariling from weaknels of undcr- 
become ſtony. ſtanding. | 

To INLA'Y, v. a. to diverfify with ſfub-} INXO/CUOUS, a. | innecuus, Lat.] harm- 
ſtances or woods of different colours, which | leſs in its effects. ; 
are let in and glucd within the ground of 2 | INNO/CUOUSLY, ad, without ary mil- 
thing; to adorn wich various colours, repre-, chievous effects. : 
ſenting inlaid work, | INNO'CEOPSEESL harm leſſueſs. 

VNLET, /. a paſſage; a place whereby af To /NNOVATE, v. 4. 5 
thing may find entrance. S N bring in ſomething not known before ; to 

UNLY a. in the mind; within the breaſt ;| aller, by introducing ſomething hh ER 
ſecret. ** The i»ly touch of love.“ Shak, | IN NOVA/TriOV, .. change 3 p 

INL, ad. iuternally; withia in the bo- the introduction of ſomething un Eno 


ſom ot heart, | ot praQiſed win, 991 — 


[innovo, Lat.] to 


NO 


vA “TOR, ., 


es new cuſtoms or opinions; one 
alterations by introducing no- 


INNO 
that introduc 
(hat makes 


Globus, 4. [innoxtus, Lat. J free 
miſchievous effects; free from Ps... 
8 „ - an K 
lol Sl V, fon: in ſuch a m 
"* nd or do no harm. | 
3 %% xls E38, J. the quslity of O- 
= g without producing any miichicvous 


veltict. 


JN 


perstia 
lee 8. . 7 
eld NDO, ſ. [from ru, Lat.] an 
. } # hint or charge of a crime. ; 
qod rect 9 2 _ — 57 E 1 at.] 
<IU/MERABLE, a. ¶lunumerabiis, I. 
de as not to be counted Or reckoned 
ſo NU MER ABL V, ad, without number. 
4:14 . FE . F . 
NUMEROUS, 1 innumerus, Lat. 
: Feds 
many to be count 
att NO/CULATE, v. a. | inocu lo, Lat.] 
„ pine to propegate any plant by inſerting 
e fig icld a bud to ano- 
ins bud in another ſtock; to yield A bus 
* lock, In Phyauc, to communtcate ** 
{mail-pox, by infuſing the matter of the poc 


e veias of ano- 
tzken from one periun into th 


Wb ION, ſ. the act of including 
er inſcrting the bud of one tree in an mct- 
Gon made in the bark of another, by which 
means it is made to bear the fame fruit as 
the tree from which the bud is taken. In 
Medicine, the practice of c@nmunicating the 
ſwall-pox by means of infuling the matier of 
a ripened puſtule into the veins of a perſon 
who has not had that diitemper, 
IN0CULA'TOR, ſ. one who propagates 
trees, or communicates the ſmall-pox by 
jnocv12ti0n, 
INODOR 
ing no ſcent. 
IN/DOROUS, 3. wanting ſcent; not 
coulino any ſenſation in the organs of ſmeiling, 
INDE H/NSIVE, à. giving no provoca- 
tion or off-nce 5 giving no pain or terror. 
INOFI E/NSIVELY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
as 70 cive no offence or provocation. 
INOFFE'NOIVEN ESS, J. the quality of 
giving no provocation. 
INOFFTCIOUSs, [=I] a. not ſtriv- 


ö 


ATE, a. [inaderatus, Lat.] hav- 


n ing to ſerve or accommodate another. 

JI INOPPORTUNE, 0. | inoportunus, Lat. | 
not done at a proper time. Seldom uſed, | 

ND NA Cx . iT 

1 INO KD!NACY, . want of regularity 


and order. | 
ING /ADINATE, a. | nrdingtus, Lat. | 
not under proper rulcs, rell raint, or regulation, 
| INV/RDINATEL Y, 4d, in a manner fub- 
j-& (0 29 order, reſtraint, or regulation ; n- 
Icpvariy, 
INVRDINATENESS, . v 
abjcct to rules, or reſtraint. . 
IN DIN ACTION. {. wan 
uced to order, or reſtrained b 
INORG A/NICAL, a, W 
Or tirumental parts, 
To INV/SCULATE. 70 
l Un iQ Join by beim int 


ant of being 


t of being re. 
y rules, 
ithout fit organs 


| 


vn. [in and oſculum, 
inlerted in cach other. 


i 


5 


[innovateur, Fr.] one | INOSCULA/TION, 7. the act of joinin 


INS 


= having its cxtremitics inſerted in _ 
Other. 

I'NQUEST, /, [inquiſitio, Lat.] a judicial 
inquiry or examination; ſearch, or ſtudy. In 
Law, the rrial of a cauſe by jurors, or a jury. 

INQUVETUDE, . {[inquietuds, Lat.] a 
ſtate of diſturbance or anxiety, applied to the 
mind; want of tranquijlity; an action where- 
by the tranquillity ot the mind is diſturbed. 

INQUURAPLE, «, that which may be in- 
quired or examined into. 

To INQUIRE, v. s. [ingairo, Lat.] to 
alk queſtions for information; to make ſearch, 
or exert curioſity, 

INQUI'RER, /. a perſon who examines, 
or ſearches after ſomething unknown; ove 
who aſks queſtions by way of examination, 
or in order to be informed. 

INQUIRY, / the act of ſearching by 
queſtions after ſomething unknown ; exami- 
nation. | 

INQUISITION, [ inquizifbon} . [inguiſitia, 
Lat.] judicial inquiry, Figuratively, gifcuſ- 
ſion, or ſearch after ſomething unknown, ap- 
plied to the mind. In Law, a manner of pro- 
ceeding in criminal cauſes by way of queſtion 
or examination, A ſpiritual court in Roman 
Catholic countries, appointed for the trial 
and puniſhment of heretics. 

INQUISITIVE, [inquizitive] 4 [ingai Fius, 
Lot.] inquiring in order to find out vcihing 
unknown; buſy in ſearching or prying imo 
things; endeavouring to make diſcoveries. 

INQUUSITIVELY, [#-q4724tively] ad, in 
a manner which diſcovers a great delire and 
intenſe application to make diicoveties, 

INQU1I'SI TIVENESS, [inquizitiveneſs] f. 
the quality of prying into things unknowa, 
or the ſecrets of others. 

INQUISITOR, [| inguizitor] J. [ inguiſitor, 
Lat. ] one who examiacs judicially, or ſearches 
into the truth of a fact or opinion; an officer 
belonging to the Popilh inquiſition. 

10 INRATL, v. 4. to iucloſe with raile. 

INROADS, [inro%] a ſudcen and ſhort 
invaſion or attack vpon a country, 

INSA'NABLE, a. {iaſancbilis, Lat. ] incura. 
ole; irremediable, 

INS UNE, @, Cinſanus, Lat. J mad; making 
mad. | 

INSA'TIABLE, 
tiavilis, Lat. |] 
to be ſatisfhcd. 


1 


F n/ſoiable] a. [inſa= 


lo greedy or Coveious as not 
INSA“IIAELEN ESS, (inſaſhia3leneſs] . 
the quality of not being ſatished or a ppeaſed. 
INSA'IIATE, Late] a. in ſatia tus, 
. ſo greedy as not to be ſatisfigd. 
IN35ATISFA'CTION, / want; the ſtate 
of not being ſatisficd, Seldom uted. 
INSA'TURABLE, 4. in ſaturabilis, Lat.] 
not to be filled or glutted. wy. 
To INSCRVBE, v. a; [are, Lat. J to 
write on anything, generally applied to ſome- 
thing engraved on a monument, or written 
on the outhee of ſomething. To merk any 
; thing 


| 


INS 


thing with letters; to dedicate to a perſon | 
without a formal addreſs. To draw a figure 
within another, applied to mathematics, 

INSCRUYTION, /{- any fentence writ- 
ten on the outſide of ſymething, or engraved 
on a monument or ſtone; a title; the act of 
aſcribing or dedicating a book to a perſon 
without a formal addreſs. 

INSCRU' FABLE, a. (in ſcrutabilis, Lat. Joot 
to be diſcovered or traced by inquiry or tucy, 
To INSCU'LP, v. 3. [Ciaſculpo, Lat.] to 
engrave or cut. 

To INSE'AM, ſinſe#m] v. a. to leave a 
mark in the {kin after a wound is cured. 

VNSECT, / ſinſefa, Lat. ] a ſpecies of 
animals, ſo called becauſe their bodies ſeem as 
jt were cut in two, and joined together only 
by a ſmall ligature or membrane. Figura- 
tively, any thing ſmall or contemptible. 

INSE'CTILE, à. reſembling. or having 
the nature of inſets, 

INSECU'RE, #. not ſafe, or not protected 
from danger or loſs. 

*INSECU'RITY, /. the late of being ex- 
poſed to danger or loſs ; want of grounds for 
cotfidence. 

INSE/NSATE, 4. [inſenſe, Fr.] without 
thought or ſenſibility ot preſent or approach- 
ing danger. 

INSENSIBIULITY, /. inſenſibilite, Fr.) 
want of a power to perceive; dulneſs of per- 
ception, applied either to the mind or body. 

INSE/NSIBLE, a. ſinſenſible, Fr.] not to 
be diſcovered by the ſeuſes or mind; not af- 
fected or moved by an object belonging ei- 
ther to the body or mind, 

INSE/NSIBLENESS, ſ. want of ſenſation. 

INSE'NSIBLY, ad. in a manner not to 
be perceived. 


INSEPARABULITY, or INSE'PARA-! 


BLENESS, ſ. the quality of not being ſfepa- 
rated or divided. 
INSE'PARABLE, 3. r Lat.) 
not to be divided; united ſo as not to be 
parted or ſcparated. | 
INSE'PARABLY, ad. in a manner not to 
be divided, parted, or ſeparated. 
To INSERT, v. a. [injertum, Lat.] to 
place in or amongſt other thir gs. 
INSE'RTION, . the act of placing in 
or amongſt other things; the thing placed 
among others. 

INSE'RVIENT, a.{inſerviens, Lat. Jconduc- 
ing or of uſe to promote an end. Seldom uſed, 
To INSHF/LL, v. 4. to hide in a ſhell. 

To IN SHIP, v. 4. to ſhut, put on board, 
er ſtow in a ſhip. Not in uſe. 

To INSSHRINE, v. 4. to incloſe in a 
ſhrine or valuable caſe. 

INSIDE, , the inner part, oppoſed to 
the ſurſace or outward part. | 

INSUDIOUS, 4. [inſidiofus, Lat. ] treache- 
rous; with an intention to enſnate. 

INSI/DIOUSLY, ad, in a fly or treache- 
vous manner; with an intention to enfnare. 


* 


ing, applied to language. 


| 


INS 


ledge of the inward parts of any thin: 


rough ſkill in, or acquaintance wi 55 the. | 

INSIGNVFICANCE, or IN - 
CANCY, / [ in/ignifſcance, Fr. ] want ks ge! 
ing, applied to words, Want of im 21 
applied to things. Portanee, 


INSIGNVFICANT ,a. wanting mean 


conveying no ideas, applied ; 
9 3 importance 5 My 
roducing an e ; 

ry 8 <ct, applied to perſons ang 


INSIGNTFICANTLY, ad. without mean. 


Without impor. 
© perſons or things, 
inſincerus, Lat.] not 
$; not hearty; tit 


tance or effect, applied to pe 
INSINCE RE, a. [ 
what a perſon appear 
ſound; corrupted, 
_ INSINCERITY, /. want of truth or fide. 
ity ; the vice of making great profeſſion; of 
hag: without obſerving them, 
o INSUNEW, v. a, to oi ; 
to confirm. Not in uſe, n 
INSINUANT, a. [inſinuant, Fr.] having 
the power to gain or creep into the fayour of 
others, 
To INSI'NUATE, v. 4. [infinu, Lat,]t 
make a paſſage for, or Rea any rs 
gently, Fi guratively, to gain upon the affeQtions 
of another imperceptibly, and by gentle meang, 


To in(til or infuſe gently and imperceptibly, par 
applied to opinions and notions, Nevuterly, to ] 
wheedle; to ſteal imperceptibly ; to be con- abl 
veyed inſenſibly. SYyNoNn, We inſinute by tha! 
cunning addreſs: we ſuggeſt by credit and I 
artifice, Inſinuate implies ſomething delicate; ing 
ſuggeſt frequently ſomething ſcandalous, [ 
INSINUA'TION, /. [inſinuatio, Lat.] the deg 
quality of pleafing or ſtealing into the affec- ? 
tions; a hint, or oblique cenſure. look 
INSUNUATIVE, a. having the power to tene 
ſteal on the affections. | 
| INSINUA'TOR, g. one who drops a bint of e 
to a perſon's prejudice, | and 
INSUPID, a, [inſipidus, Lat.] having no 1 
taſte, or not able to affect the organ of taſting; exa 
without ſpirit, or the qualifications neceſſa cov 
to pleaſe and divert the mind. SY No. That ſup 
which is in/ipid does not affect the taſte in the A. 
leaſt; that which is flat does not pierce It in a 
The flat diſpleaſes; the infipid tires. _ 
-INSIPUDITY, or INSUPIDNESS, [/ 6 Cray 
 fipidits, Fr.] wanting the power of aſſecling be 
the taſte; want of life and ſpiric. f 4 
INSUPIDLY, ad. in a dull manner; 1 of d 
ſuch a manner as not to affect or cauſe W) . 
ſenſation in the organ of taſte, , 4 
To INSIST, v. u. [inſiſto, Lat.] to ren 0 Fe 
ſtand upon. To remain reſolute, or pet a N 
in a requeſt or demand. To dwell upon in Dir 
diſcourte. N : 1h 
INSIS/TENT, 4. (in/ifens, Lat] EAN m7 
upon any thing. : a add "oe 
PINSUTION, J [infitio, Lat.]the af 0/9 BN nt 
ſerting or ingrafting one cer, Na of 16- T 
INSI/TURE, /. 3 conſtant e x "By 


VNSIGHT, [inſt] /. finſicht, Belg.] know- 


gularity. Not in uſe. 11 


INS 


ſnare; to inveigle, or bring into any dan- 
yd * inconvenience by allurements; to in- 
er 


ities. 
tangle in dangers and perplexiti 


INSNA'RER, J. one who catches any 


‚ ez , 
thing . 3 by artifice, 


y 77 $O'CLABLE, [inſoſmable] a. [infociabilis, 

3 averſe to converſation ; not fit tor a com- 
2. not fit to be united or joined together. 
P XNSOBRIETY, ſ. drunkenneſs. : 

To INSOLATE, v. 4. [ inſolo, Lat.] to 
in the ſun. 8 
N NSOLENCE, or I'NSOLENCY, / [in- 
lentia Lat.] pride exerted in treating others 

» 2 Jiſaainful and contemptuous manner. 

| UNSOLENS, 4. [inſ9lens, Lat.] behaving 
vith an uncommon degree of pride, diſdain, 

t. 

280 L EN TI v. ad. in a proud manner, 
attended with contempt, diſdain, or a total 
f a perſon's ſuperior. 
41780 1 4 Lk, a. not to be cleared up 


which cannot be paid, applied to debts. 

SOLUBLE, a, [inſolubilis, Lat. ] not to 
be cleared up, explained, or rendered intel- 
ligible, applied to difficulties in writing. Not 
to be diſſolved by any fluid. Not to be ſe- 
parated, applied to ſubſtances. 
INSO'LVENT, 4. [infolvens, Lat.] not 
able to pay. Uſed ſubitantively for a' man 
that cannot pay his debts, 

INSO'LVENCY, /, the quality of not be- 
ing able to pay, applied to debts, 
INSOMU'CH, conj, ſo that; to ſuch a 
degree that. 
To IN SPECT, v. a. [iz/pctum, Lat. ] to 
look into by way of examination or ſuperin- 
tendence, . 

INSPE/CTION, |. Liaſpedtio, Lat. I the act 
of examining with ſtrictneſs; a narrow, cloſe, 
and critical ſurvey. 


no INSPE'CTOR, ,. [inſpeFor, Lat.] one who 


ig; examines or looks into things, in order to diſ- 
Mi cover either faults or beauties; a perſon who 
hat ſuperintends any performance or undertaking. 
the To INSPHE'RE, [ins/#re] v. a, to place 


in an orb or ſphere, 


INSPFRABLE,' . that which may be 
daun in with the breath; that which may 


ng de infuſed by the Deity, | 
INSPIRA'TION, ſ. in Medicine, the act 
ok drawing in the breath ; the act of breath. 
2} ing into any thing; the infuſion of ideas into 
the mird by ſome ſuperior power, 
{ of ToINSPURE, v. u. [inſpiro, Lat.] in Me. 
il dieine, to draw in the breath, A ively, to 


in breathe into; to animate; to encourage, In 


Divinity, to infuſe ideas into the mind; to 
preſs on the fanc 


n Yo 
| uus RER. J. he that communicates 
fin- #5 to the mind; he that animates or en- 
her, Courapes, 


To INSPUSSATE, v. a. f; ] 
Lat.] te make any fluid men W 


INSNA/RE, v. 4. to catch in a trap, | INSPTSSA/TION, , the act of mak 10 
To 


one that inveigles or brings | 


or explained, applied to difficulties in writing. 


| 


| 


|, INSTANTA'NEOUSLY, ad. in an ja- 


INS 
any liquid thick, 

INSTABUVLITY, f.[inſtabilitas, Lat. ] incon- 
ſtancy; fickleneſs; mutability, or a ſtate ſub- 
Jeet to continual alterations and decays, 

INST A/BLE, a. {in/tabilis, Lat.] uncon- 
ſtant; changing, See UnSTABLE, 

To INSTA/L, {inflaidl}] v. a. [inftaller, 
Fr,] to advance to any rank or office. 

INSTA'LMENT, (infladlment] ,. is the 


nity; and is chiefly meant for the induction 
of a dean, prebendary, or other eccleſiaſtical 
dignitary, into the poſſeſſion of his ſtall, or 
other proper ſeat in the cathedral to which 
he belongs. It is alſo uſed for the ceremony 
whereby the knights of the garter are placed 
in their rank jn the chapel of St, George at 
Windſor, and on many other occaſions, It is 
ſometimes termed INSTALLATION. 
INSTANCE, or VNSTANCY, /. [inftance, 
Fr. ] an earneſt or ardent and importunate re- 
queſt or ſolicitation; a motive or preſſing 
argument; an example uſed to illuſtrate and 
enforce any doctrine; the ſtate of a thing. 
In the firſt inſtance.” Hale. Occaſion ; op- 
portunity ; act. Difficult inſtances of duty.” 
Regers, 
To VNSTANCE, v. ». to produce as an 
example; to confirm or illuſtrate an argu- 
ment. | OF. 
INSTANT, 2. [inftans, Lat.] earneſt ; 
preſling; immediate; without delay, or any 
time irtervening ; quick. | 
INSTANT, F. ſuch a part of duratioa 
wherein we perceive no ſucceſſion ; the pre- 
fent moment, In Commerce, the preſent 
month. | 
INSTANTA'NEOUS, a. [in/lantaneus, 
Lat.] done in an inftant, or without any per- 
ceptible ſucceſſion; with the utmoſt ſpeed. 


ſtant; in an indivifible point of time. 

INSTANTLY, ad. [inſtanter, Lat.] im- 
mediately; without any perceptible delay, or 
intervention of time; with urgent and preſt- 
ing importunity, 

To INSTA'TE, v. a. to place in a certain 
rank or condition, To poſſeſe, or give poſ- 
ſeſſion. The lait ſenſe is obſolete. | 

INSTAURA'TION, % Cinſtauratio, Lat.) 
the act of reſtoring to a former ſtate, 

INS TE AD, [iaſtea] prep. in the room or 
place; equal to 

To INSTEEP, v. a. to ſoak in any li- 
quid or moiſture. To lay under water. 

I'NSTEP, /. the upper part of the foot, 
where it joins to the leg. 

To VNSTIGATE, v. 4. Cinſtigo. Lat. ] to 
urge on, or provoke to the commiſſion of a 
crime, | 

INSTIGA/TION, F. the act of inciting, 
provoking, or impelling the commiſſion of 
ſomething evil. 

INSTIGA'TOR, / [infligateur, Fr.] one 
who incites a perſon to commit a crime, 


10 
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inſtating or eſtabliſhing a perſon in ſome dig- 


INS 


To INSTI'L, 2. 4. [infi!l, Lat.] to pour 
in by drops; to infuſe or infinuate any opinion | 
or idea imperceptibly into the mind. 

INSTILLA'TION, |. Cialis, Lat ] the 
act of pouring by drops; the act of infuſing, or 
communicating ſlowly ; that which is inſtilled 
or communicated, 

I'NSTINCT, . ' inflin&us, Lat. formerly ac- 
cented on the Jai ſyilable | that power which 
actè on and impels brutes to any particular man- 
ner of conduct, ſuppoſed neceſlary in its effects, 
and to be given them inſtead of reaſon, 

INSTINCTED, a. | infiatus, Lat.] im- 
preſſed as an animating power or inſtinct. 

INSTVUNCTIVE, &. operating on the mind 
previous to any determination of the will, or 
any uſe of reaſon. 

INSTVNCTIVELY, ad. by inſtinct. 

To INSTITUTE, wv, n. | in/tituo, Lat ] to 
fix, ſettſe, appoint, or enact, applied to laws 
or orders. To inſtruct, of form by in 
ſtruction. 

INSTITUTE, ſ. I iaſtitutum, Lat.] an eſta 
bliſted cuſtom or law; a precept, maxim, or 
principle. | 

INSTITU'TION, / the eſtabliſhing a law 
or cuſtom ; an eſtabliſhment; a poſitive law. 
In the Canon and Common Law, it ſignifies 
the inreſting a clerk with the ſpiritualities of 
a reQory, &c. which is done by a biſhop, 
who uſes the words,“ I inſtitute you rector of 
ſuch a church, with curg of ſouis; receive 
your care and mine.” This makes him a 
complete parſon as to ſpirituality, but not as 
to temporality, which depends on Indud en; 
which ſee. 

IN5TITU TION ARY, &. containing the 
elements, or firit principles of any ſcience or 
doctrine. 

INSTITUTOR, f. finftiruter, Lat.] one 
who etabliſhes any cuſtom or doctrine; one 
who inftrutts a perſon in the elements or firſt 
piinciples of any ſcience or doCtri-e., 

NSTITUTIST, .. a writer of inftitutes, 
or explanation of laws, or of the maxims anc 
f & principles on which any ſyſtem of laws or 
Cience is founded 

To INSTOYP, 2, 2. to cloſe up or ſtop. 

To INSTRU CT, v. a. {infiru2, Lat.] to 
teach or communicate knowledge to another. 
In Law, to model or form by previous diſcourſe, 

INSTRU/CTOR, /. one who communi- 
cates knowledge, or teaches. | 

IN5TRU'CTION, /. the act of teaching 


or imrarting knowledge; any precept convey- 


ing knoaicd e; a precept or direction from a 


ſurert or 

IN5TRU/CTIVE, 6. [ir frufif, Fr.] con 
veying knowledge 

INSTRUMENT, / f inflrumentwm, Lat. ] a 
tol uſed in executing any work, In Muſic, a 
frame of wood, &c. fo compoled as to yield 
hatmonious ſounds, In Law, a writing con- 
taining any contract or order, Tae agent or 
means by which any thing is done. 


| that produced by an infirugien 


INS. 


| INSTRUME'NTAL, . 


means to ſome end, Inftru 


vocal, ty and oppoled tg 


INSTRUMENTA/LITY, J. the 
agency of a thing as a means + this &. > 
acting in ſubordination, : quality of 
INSTRUME'NTALLY, 44. in 
* inſtrument ; as a means, : 
NSTRUMENTALNES 
of conducing to advance or Ret my 
INSU"'FFERABLE, @. beyond the feng 
or patience of Ar; 
1 p . a perſon to bear; not to be borne 
INSUFFERABLY, 44. to 
the poſiitility of being endured with oo 
IN UFFICIENCE, or INS Y Fleg 
* H ſpiency)] . | inſufficience, Ft. I wan 
” Ly * ſtrength, or value, proportionable t) 
| INSUPF V'CIENT); [inſu/f[Þient] a. not 
proportionate to any end, ui 
wanting abilities ; . ee 
_ INSUFFIVCIENTLY, [ inſuffi ſpiertiy] ad 
in fuch a manner as to want either abil N 
qualification, or ſkill, * 
INSUFFLA'TION, ſ. the act of breatvins 
upon. « 
FNSULAR, or VNSULARY, a. Cl 
Lat.) belonging to an and, i? g Oy 
Wah ode us, a. | from inſula, Lat. in 
Jding, applied to any column or edifice 
which ſtands by itſelf, 
IN SUSE, a, dull; infipid ; heavy, 
| IN SULT, f. [ infultrs, Lat.] the act of 
-eaping upon any thing; an affault; an act of 
haughtineſs and contemptuous outrage, Sy- 
NON, Afjfront is an indignity offered in pub- 
ic. Ixſalt implies an attack made with in- 
folence. Both fronts and inſults may be given 
without words; but abuſe reſults chiely from 
lcurrilous language, 
To INSU'LT, v. a. | inſv{to, Lat.] to treat 
with haughtinels, contempt, and outrage, In 
War, to aſſault or attack a poſt with open force, 
| INSU'LTER, , one 'who treats another 
with diſdainful or contemptuous haughtinels. 
INSU'LTINGLY, ad. contemptuoully ; 
diſdainfully. | 
| INSUPERABLILITY, /. the quality of be- 
ing invincible, 
INSU'PERABLE, a. [inſuperabilis, Lat] 
not to be overcome by labour, or ſurmounted 
dy ſtudy. 
INSU'/PER ABLENESS, f impoſlibility of 
being overcome or ſurmounted, 
INSU/PERABLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 35 
not to be overcome. ; 
INSUPPO'RTABLF, a. [iu hell, 
Fr.] beyond the ſtrength of a perſon to bear, 
applied either to the body or mind. 
INSUPPO/RTABLENESS, {the fate ole. 
ing beyond a perſon's power to Tuppoit 07 wa 
INSUPPO'RTABLY, ad. to ſuch a des 


as not to ene of cored ISV 


the nature 


conducixe 1 
mental muſic I 


action or 


o1te”, 


INT 


od the loſs of ſhips, merchan- 
_ Nn — or deſtroyed, or houſes 
in conſideration of a ſum of mo- 


gl 
dizes &c. 
&c, from fire, 


aid. . 
ese wein Le i caſe it al be 
CELTS NTABLE, a. [inſurmountable 
Fr.) not MOU/NTABLY, ad. in ſuch a 
3b R N, r Wielt in the 


*TNSURRE/CTION „J. [inſurrefic, Lat.] a 
ſeditious riſing, or tumult formed in oppoſition 
nment. ; 
A6 Llo, . Ital.] any thing having 
coures engraved on it, particularly applied to 
precious tones, that have the heads of great 


oraved on them. 
1 TA NCIBLE, 2, that which cannot be 


*h d. . 
INTA/STEABLE, a. not to be taſted, in- 


TEO TR, . [Lat.] the whole of any 
thing, In Arithmetic, a whole number, op- 
poſed to a fraction. 5 ; 
INTEGRAL, 84. integral, Fr. | whole or 
comprizing all its conſtituent parts; without 
defect; complete; without injury. Belonging 
to, or confiſting of, whole numbers, applied to 
arithmetic, 
INTEGRAL, ſ. a whole confiſting of dif. 
tindt parts, each of which may ſubſiſt apart. 
INTE'GRITY, /. | integritas, Lat.] purity 
of mind; free from any undue bias or princi- 
ple of diſhoneſty z entireneſs, 

INTE'GUMENT, . [integumentum, Lat. | 
any thing which covers or invelops another. 


INTELLE'/C LION, ſ. | intellefic, Lat.] the 
act of underitanding. 

INTELLE/CTIVE, g. [intell:if, Fr.] hav- 
nz the power of underſtanding. 

INTEL LE'CTUAL, a, [ intel{cFael, Fr.) 
relating to, or performed by, the mind or un- 
derſtanding; having the power of underſtand— 
ing; propoſed as the object of the underſtand- 
ing. © The inte/leFual ſyſtem.” Crude. 

: r UAL, ſ. the power of under- 
anding. | 

IN {LLL1IGENCE,or INT ELLIGENCY, 
/*\i!telgentia, Lat.] a commerce or reciprocal 
communication of things diſtant or ſecret ; the 
underfianding ; ſpirit; or unbodied mind. 

INTELLIGENCER, f. one who ſends or 
aveys news of what is done in diſtant and 
ſecret parts, 
beetle 
iN underſtany;, ©, Vnderitanding; knowing or 

| Lerttanding; giving inforination, or com- 
nunſcating news. 


INTELLIGE'NTIAL „ [intelligerſhial ] a. 
4 


INT 


Is RANCE, ſ. [aſſurances Fr.] ſecurity | conliſting of mind free from body, © Tre}. 


gential ſubſtances,” Par. Loft, Exercifing, or 
proceeding from exerting, the underſtanding, 

INTELLIGIBLE, a. [intelligibilis, Lat. J to 
be conceived by the underſtanding z poſſible to 
be underſtood. 

INTE'/LLIGIBLENESS, /. the quality of 
being poſlible to be underſtood. 

INTE'LLIGIBLY, au. in ſuch a manner 
as to be underſtood, 

INTEMPERANCE, ſſintemperantia, Lat.] 
want of governing the ſenſual appetites ; excets 
in eating or drinking, 

INTEMPERATE, a, [ intemperatus, Lat.] 
not governed or reſtrained within the bounds. 
of moderation ; eating, drinking, or doing any 
thing to exceſs. 

INTE'MPERATEFLY, ad. beyond the 
bounds of temperance z exceſſively, 

INTE'MFERATENESS, ſ. want of mode- 
ration ; unſeaſonableneſs, applied to weather, 

INTEMPERATURE, /. exceſs of ſome 
quality. 

To INTE'ND, v. a. [ intendo, Lat. ] to ſtretch 
out; to add force to, or to ae quality. 
To mean; to deſign or propoſe to do a thing. 

INTE'NDANT, /. { intendart, Fr.] an offi- 
cer of the higher claſs, who overſees any par- 
ticular branch of public buſineſs. 

INTE'NUMENT, |. [entendement, Fr.] in- 
tention deſiꝑn, or meaning. Intendment of crimes 
is in caſe of treaſon, where the intention is prov- 
ed by circumftances, and puniſhable in the ſame 
manner as if put in execution; ſo if a perſon 
enter a houſe in the night-time, with an in- 
tent to commit burglary, it is ſelony; alſo an 
aſſault, with an intent to commit a robbery, 
on the highway, is made felony, and puniſhed 
with tranſportationz 7 Geo. II. cap. 21. | 

INTENIBLE, a. [commonly ſpelt inte- 
nable] that which cannot hold. Not to be 
held or defended from an enemy, applied to 
forts, &c. 

INTE'NSE, a. [ intenſus, Lat. ſtrained, height- 


ened, or increaſed to a high degree, applicd to 


qualities. Vehement, or forcible, applied to 
words, Kept on the ftretch ; anxiouſly at- 
tentive, applied to the mins. 

INTE'NSELY, ad. to a very great degree. 

INTE'NSENESS, /. the ſtate of being in- 
creaſed to a high degree; force; the ſtate of 
a thing upon the ſtretch. 

IN 1 E'NSION, /. | intenfio, Lat.] the act of 
heightening the degree of any quality; or of 
forcing or ſtraining any thing, oppoſed to mak- 
ing lax, or looſening. 

IN E'NSIVE, «a. flretched, increaſed, cr 
heightened with reſpect to itſelf, Te 

'INTE'NSIVELLY, ad. to a great degree. 


ſtrongly applied to any object, uſed with en or 
upon. 

INTE'NT, /. meaning, applied to words; 

a deſign, putpoſe, or view formed in the mind, 

INTE'NTION, /. an act öf the mind, 

whereby 


INTENT, «. | intentus, Lat. | with the mind 


11 
I 
| 

* 

x 
* 


INT INT 


whereby it voluntarily and earneſtly fixes its j or mutual change of commodir; 

view — any idea, conſiders it on every fide, | perſons ; alternate — between tod 

and will not be called off by the ordinary ſo- | INTERCHA'NGEABLE, 2. .: 

licitation of other ideas; eagerneſs of deſire; | taken mutually ; following each St, 

cloſenels of attention; deep thought; vehe- | nate ſucceſſion, er in Mex. 

mence or ardor of mind; deſign, purpoſe, or] INTERCHANGEABLx, ad. al 

end. SyNON. Ixtentien is a diſpoſition orf mutually, ternateh; 

inctination of the mind to ſomething at a diſf-] INTERCHA'NGEMENT f. th 

tance; its charaQteriſtic is to aim. Deſign| giving and receiving. + che all of 

ſeems to ſuppoſe ſomething ſtudied and metho-. INTERCTPIENT, F. [intercipi 

dical. Intentiont are more ſecret and vague | ſomething that intercepts or an Lat, 

deſigns, more excenſive and armng my 1 8 to medicines. opraze, 
INI- NITIIONAL, a. done by fixed deſign; NTERCISION, /. from; 

deſigned. Lat. ] interruption, 7 Ie oo (ad, 
INTE'NTIONALLY, ed. by defign or] To INTERCL/UDE, ». n. [ inrerclude, La 

fixed choice. to ſhut from a place, or hinder from i t. 
INTE/NTIVE, 9. applied ſo as not to be fing, by ſomething intercepting or intekertm, 

diverted by other objects. to intercept. culo; 
INVE'NTiVELY, ad. with cloſe and ſtrict INTER. LU'SION, . ( intercluſus Lat. 

application. ? the act of intercepting or obſtru ing. 1 
INTF/NTLY, ad. with cloſe attention. INTERCOLUMNIA'TiON, . 


INTENTNESS, /. the ftate of being ap- calumna, Lat ] the ſpace between r 
plied ſo as not to be diverted or called off by INTERCOMMUNITY, Za. 


other objects. | munication or community; a mutual freed 
To INTER, v. 4. [ interrer, Fr.) to put un- or exerciſe of religion ; adoption of religion 


ger ground or bury, rites between two or more ttates, 
INTERCALAR, or INTE/'RCALARY, a. INTERCO'ST34L, a. [inter anc 


. [4 1 
[ intercalaris, Lac, ] inſerted in the calandar, in| placed or ſituated between the ribs, a, Lat! 
order to preſerve the equation of time: thus IN TERCOURSE, interkirſe {. lee, 
the 25th of February, inſerted in the almanac] Fr.) 


commerce or mutual Ae Com- 
every leap year, is called an inte? calary d y. munication, applied to places or perſons, 


INTERCALA'TION, /. Lintercalatio, Lat.)) INTERCU/RRENCE, / [intercurrs, Lat. 
the inſertion of days in the calendar, in order ſ the action of running between. Seldom uſed, 
to make up for ſome deficiency in our reckon- | INTERCU'/RRENT, a. [ intercurrens, Lat. 
ings of time. running between, Not in uſe, 

To INTERCE'DE, v. n. [interceds, Lat.] to] To INTERDVCT, v. . C iaterd co, Lat ] to 
paſs or come between to mediate, or endeavour | forbid, app lied to laws, or the command of a ſi- 
to reconcile two parties that are at variance. f perior. In Canon Law, to forbid from enjoying 
INTERCE/DER, /, a mediatirz; or one |communion with the church, | 
who endeavours to reconcile two parties a. INTERDICT, 
variance. ſure, by which the church of Rome for- 
To INTERCE'PT, v. a. [ interceptus, Lat. ]|bids the performance of divine ſervice in 1 
to ſlop any perſon or thing in their way or in kinpdom, province, town, &c. There va 
motion, before they can reach the place intend- | alſo an Interdi& of perſons, who were deprived 
ed; to prevent from being reached. of the benefit of attending on divine ſervice, 
INTERCE/PTION, J. the act of ſtopping | Particular perſons were alſo interdicted of int 
any thing in its courſe, and hindering it from and water, which ſignifies a baniſpment for 
reaching the place it otherwiſe would; ſtoppage, | ſome particular offence : by this cenſure 10 
or obſtruction. perſon was permitted to receive them, or 2000 
INTERCF/SSION, /. [*rrerceſſo, Lat.] the | them fire cr water; and being thus wholly ce 
act of endeavouring to reconcile two parties at] prived of the two neceſlaxy elements of fe, 
variance. In Scripture, the act of pleading in | they were doubtleſs under a kind of civil deaths 
behalf of another, peculiarly applied to Chriſt. | IN FERDUC TION, /. interdicdis, Lat. a 
I:.terpoſition or mediation in behalf of another. law or decree which forbids any thing. F 
INTERCE'SSOR, ſ. [ intercefſer, Lat.] a me-| INTERDUVCT: DR, a. ccntaining a prone 
diator; one wh» interpoſes and pleads in be- | bition or forbiddance. 
ha'f of another; one who endeavcurs to recon-| To VNTEREST), v. 4. [i:ter Her, Fol 
cile two parties at variance. concern; to affe&; to give a ſhare in; * q 
- To INTERCHVIN, wv. 4. to chain or link | the affectious, or be very clojely conn 
together. Figurative!y, to unite indiflolubly. | with a perſon's inteſeſt or welfare. * 
To INTERCHANGE, . a, to put in the] }V/NTEREST, J concern, ad anke | | 

place of another; to change, or give for ſome-| fluence over others; ſhare or part * 
thing received of another; to ſucceed to alter- undertaking 3 Aa regard to Roe * ſe of 
nately, or by turns | advantage or, profit; a ſum paid for tbr 


INTERCHANGE, / commerce, traffic, | money ; a ſurplus of advantage er prot T 


ſ. an eccleſiaſtical ces 


INT 


| RE, v. n. [inter and ferio,) T'NTERLUDE, . [inter and Iudus, Lat. 

To 3 intermeddle, or become a} ſomething played 1 17 ,[ͤ— between c 
Lat. 91! te claſh or oppoſe. acts of a tragedy or comedy; a farce, 
ſharer TERFLUENT, a, | interfluens, Lat.] INTER LU/ENCY, {. from interlus, Lat.) 
IN 3 the ſtate of water which runs between any two 
ton ERTU SED, 4 [interſuſus, Lat.] poured | places; the interpoſition of water. 
5 need between. INTERLU'NAR, or INTERLC NAR V, 
or ERA CEN Cx, ſ. the act or ſtate of | 2. belonging to the time when the moon is 
| IN between two obje di. af gut to change, and becomes inviſible, 

MNTERIACENT, fy INTERMA/RRIAGE, /. the act of mar- 
N 3 I rlage between two families. 
WINTER JE/CTION, ſ. [interje#io, Lat.] in To INTERMA'RRY, v. u. to marry per- 

; ſons out of one family with ſome of another. 


INT 
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[interjacens, Lat. | 


* = 


of ſpeech or word, which 


hk 


rammar, a part 
—.— ſome ſueden emotion of the mind; 


! alas! | 
 NTERIM, Ie [Lat.] the mean time; an 
interval; any time coming between two pe- 
nods or act ions expreſſed. oe | 

To INTER ]O/IN, v. 4. to Join mutua'ly ; 


intermarry. ; 4 | 
INTERIOR, a. | interior, Lat.] internal ; 


i. RKNO/WLEDGE, [ interndledge] J. 
:nowledge- 
Bal Nen. . Qs [entre laſſer, Fr.] 
to intermix; to weave, plait, or mix one thing 
ithin anot her. 
r 1 NTERLA' RD, v. a. | entrelaraer, Fr, | 
in Cookery, to mix meat with bacon, or fat 
with lean, To interpoſe, or inſert between; 
to diverſify by mixture. | : 
To INTERLE/AVE, v. a. to bind up with 
blank paper between each of the leaves. 
To INTERLVNE, v. a. to write between 
the lines of a book or manuſcript, 


To INTERME/DDLE, v. . to concern 


one's ſelf ofhiciouſly with affairs that one has 
no buſineſs with. 


INTERME'DDLER, F. one that officiouſ- 
ly thruſts himſelf into buſineſs which he has 
no right or call to. | 

INTERME/DIAL, a. [inter and medius, 
Lat. | intervening; lying between. 

IN FERMUE/DIATE, a. [inter and medius, 
Lat.] intervening ; interpoſed; placed in che 
micile between two extremes, ? 

INTERME/DIATELY, ad. by way of in- 
tervention or interpolition. 

INTERMENT, /, [enterrement, Er. ] buri- 
al; the act of burying or putting a corpſe in 
the ground. 

INTERMIGRA'TION, /. [intermigratio, 
Lat. ] the act of two or more removing from 
one place to another, ſo that each of them oc- 
cupies the place which the other quitted, Sel- 
dom uſed, 


IN TE'RMINABLE, a, ſin and terminog 


6 INTERLINEA'/TION, /. the act of writ- Lat. admitting no boundery or limits. Uſed 
1 ing any thing between the lines of a printed ſubſtantixely for an infinite being. 
bs bool or manuſcript, INTERMINA/FION, . ſtrom intermino, 


To INTERLI/NEK, v. a, to connect chains 
one within another, Figuratively, to juin to- 
gether like the links of a chain, which mutu- | 
ally connect each other. 

INTERLOCU' TION, ſ. [interlocutio, Lat.] 


Lat.] a threat, or denouncing of puniſhment 
againſt crimes, 

To INTERMINGLE, v. @. to mix; to 
mingle, 


INTERMISSION, . [intermi//io, Lat.] a 


* dialcgue, or the act of ſpeaking by turns, pauſe, ſtop, or ceſſation for a time; the ſpace 
* INTEKLO CUT OR, |. | interlocutor, Lat.] between any two events; delay; a ceſſation of 
* the perſon introduced as diſcourſing in a dia- pain or ſortow. | 

og logue; one that talks with another. INTERMIVSSIVE, a. affecting by fits, or 
* INTERLO'CUTORY, a. confiſting of a | with pauſes between. 

low dialogue; or converſation carried on by two or; To INTERMY T „ v. 0. [intermitro, Lat.] 
ry more perſons, In Law, an order that does not to forbear any thing for a time; to interrupt. 


decide the cauſe, but only ſome matter incident 


Neuterly, to grow mild between the fits or 


thereto, which happens between the beginning paroxyſins, applied to fevers. 


and end of a cauſe; as when, in Chancery or 


buligeſs to which he has no right, 


3 3 aher a IN CVERMUT TENT, a. Cistermittens, Lat.] 
Fredequer, the plaintiff obtains an order for in- coming only by fits, or after ſome interval. 

bi- Junction until the hearing of a. cauſez Which“ To INTERMUYX, v. à. to mingle, mix, 
. not being final, is called interlacutery. lor put ſome things between others. 

10 10 INVERLO'/PE, v. n. [inter and Joopen, | INTERMIX TURE, . a maſs formed by 

gn rt ] to run between parties and intercept the | mixing ſevera! things. 

ted , _ that one would gain from the other. {| IN CVERMU/N DANE, a. | inter and mundus, 

| Om, to intercept the trade of a com- Lat. J exiſting or ſituated between worlds, or the 

- 196 ALA 7. c without licence; to foreſtal, | ſeveral bodies which compoſe the ſolar ſyſtem. 

e, d L. one who, without u. | INTE'RNAL, er INTE'RN, a. {internusg 

- 5 1 1 

ſe of 28 an excluſve charter; Ack pag 44 ro Le Rr 


| 


| INTERNALLY, d. inwardly ; mentally; 


in the mind, ſpirit, or underſtanding. 
Uu | INTER« 


INT 


WTERPELLA'TION, / [interpellatio, | of any thing, by breaking in v 
[hinder a perſon from fin 
To INTE/RPOLATE, v. a. [inter polo, {ty 


| 


Lat.] in Law, a ſummons, or call upon. 


Lat.] to foiſt a thing into a place, by forge- 
ry, to which it does not belong. To renew; 
to begin again after, intermiſhon, Seldom 
uſed in the laſt ſenſe. 

INTERPOLA'TION, / ſomething added 
to the original. applied o manuſcripts or books. 

INTERPOLA'TOR, . [Lat.] a perfon 
who inſerts or foilts forged paſſages into an 
original. 


INTERPO SAL, ſ. the act of intervening} interpoſition. 


between perſons; interpoſition; intervention. 
To INTERPYO'SE, {the 5 in this word and 


its derivatives is pron. lixe z] v. a. ſinterpoſe r. 


Fr. ] to thruſt in bet geen two perſons, as an 
ob(tru&on, interruption, or inconvenience; to 
come between, or reſcue from any danger. 

INTERPO'SER, f one that comes be- 
tween others; a mediator, 

- ISTERPOSTUTION, ſ. [interpoſitio, Lat. 
the act of intervening, in order to prevent o 
promote a deſign; mediation 3 intervention, 
or the ſtate of being placed between two, 


To INTE'RPRET, U. 4. interpretor, Lat. | 


to explain any diffic ul y in writing; totranflat . 
to decipher ; to give a ſolution; to expound. 
INTERPRETABLE, a. capable of beiny 
tranſlated, deciphered, or explained. 
INTERPRETA'TION, / [irterpretatio, 
Lat.] the act of explaining the meaning 0! 
2 foreigner in our own language; the ſenſe 
ven by a tranflator. 
INTERPRETATIVELY, ad. as may be 
collected by way of explanation, 
INTE'RPRETER, /, [inter pres, Lat. ] an 
explainer; a tranFatcy, 
INTERPU'NCTION, / from interpungs, 
Lat.] the act of placing flops or points de- 
tween words, 
INTER-RE'GNUM, . [Lat.] the time in 
which a throne is vacant, between the death 
of one prince and the acceſſon of another, 
To INTE'RROGATE, v. 2. |interrogo, 
wn to examine by aſking queſtions; to «lk 
queſtions, SYNoON, To rmterrogate implie 
authority; to inquire, cmiolity; to aft, ſome- 
thing more civil and reſpectful. 
INTERROGA'TION, /. interrogatis, 


Lat. ] a queſtion, In Grammar, a point uſed | 


after à queſtion, it not marked thus (?). 
INTERRO'GATIVE, a. | interrogatif, Fr. 
denoting a queſtion ; expreſicd in the form of 
a queſtion, 
NTERRO'GATIV?, ſinGrammar,a pro- 
noun uſed in zſking queſt ons; as who ? what 7 
INTERRO'GATIVELLY, ad. ia the form 
of 1 eſtion. | 
INTERROGA'TOR, , one who aſks, 
or examines by aſheng, queſtions, 
INCERROCG.ATORY, . a queſtion. 
INTERRO'GATORY, a, containing or 
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pon it 


14 b 
iſhing his ſentence 


expr<lling s queſt!go, 


| 


To iNLERRUPT, v. 4. [ interrupts, INT „ inter uo ue 
to hindert the procels, mouůen, of direction weaving; 


ſpeaking to him in the , 
divide or ſeparate by 4 of u. 10 : 
INTERRU'PTEDL 14 
ſtoppages. . ad. not without £ 
INTERRUTPTER, f. on 
perſon break off in the 2 a 2 1 le 
by ſpe+king to him. $ Ciſcourſy 1 
INTERRU/PTION, , [;, 5 | 
in its primary ſenſe, bor fel ue b. 4 
or ſeparation between the paris by hre _ 
woe . jnterventgn? or 
indrance; or the act o ) 
in n 5 topping 20) thing fla 
INTERSCA/PULAR, 8, (inter and ſe 
la, Lai.] in Anatom POPE ſt; 
Band 7. Placed betvern th 
To INTERSECT, v. a. [inter/eco, Lit th 
to eut or eroſs; to divide each other dag, j 
'y; Arp and croſs each other, : fri 
INTERSE'CTION, .. inter ig, — 
the point where lines 255 Lin ef _ fer 
To INTERSERT, v. a. [interſers, Lat) kn 
to put in or introduce between other things, * 
INTERSE/RTION, /. a thing inſerted bs . 
tween others. 4 
To INTERSPERSE, v. a. ſin 
Lat.] to ſcatter among other 4 Vntrrherſ lot 
IN FERSPE/RSION, I, the act of ſeater 25 
ing among other things. 1 
INTERSTE'LLAR, a. [inter and l b 
2 intervening, or (1! uated between the ſtan. 4 
INTE/RSTICE, /. (interfirium, Lat.) the WM + 
ſpace between two things, or the time be- 116 
tween two events, 0 
INTERSTI'TTIAL, f{interſlifbial} 4. eon. * 
{ taining interitices, | 50 
IN TERTEXTURE, /. {from irterten, I 4 
Lat.) the act of mingling or weaving one Ix 
thing with another, { bins 
To INTERTWUYNE, or INTERTWIST, — 
v. a. to unite or join by twilling one in a other. Ty 
VNTERVAL, /. inter vallum, Lat, ] ſpace of. 
or diſtance, void of ma'ter; time between IN 
two events; remiſſion of a diſtemper. vith 
To INTERVE/NE, v. a. [intervenio, Lat.] I drve 
to come between, : hol 
INTERVE'NIENT, a. [interveniens, Lat.) dot 2 
coming between. Ih 
INTERVENTION, /. {intervents, Li.) bod 
the ſtate of acting between perſons; the inter» ward 
| polition of means; the ſtate of being interpoſed. IN 
To INTER VERT, v. 2. [interverts, Lt t 
to ſer aſide, or urn to another vpſe, Not in uſe, IN 
INTERVIEW, [intervew) ſ. [ſometimes a mn 
accented on the firſt Vale, | { entrevue, Fr. IN. 
mu' ual ght, generally applied 10 ſome fors 33 
mal and appointed meeting or 3 * Ix" 
To INT ERVO'LVE, v. 4. LH de, 
Lat. ] to roll between ; to involve one withi 70 
ano'ner. x Idclof 
To INTERWE/AVE, 7 s To 
r | © oaffive, ter weren o and 
[preter. interwove, part. pane, Ou ON i d 
| io mx one thing wit INI 
at of 


to intermingle. INTESTA® 


1N T 


To 


rsT ABLE. 4. [inteſtaVilis, Lat.] in 


Hed td make a will. 
Law, ot TE; a. 1 Lat.] in 
ing without a will. _ 
Ls! INAL, @, [inteftinaly Fr.] be. 
i ots. 
ve Tid. a. [inteffinus, Lat. ] inter- 
pal; inward; contained in the body. Ap- 
lied to war domeſtic, or war waged dy Citi- 
. 2gainſt their fellow-eitizens. 
WTE/STINE, J. linteſtinum, Lat.] the gut 
or bowel. Seldom uſed in the fognlar number 
To NTHRA'L, [inthrai/] v. &, to 
fave; to bring under difficulties, 
INTHRA/LMENT, [intbra6/ment] f.. a 
ery. | 
fre THRONE, v. 3. to place on a 
throne; to make a king of. be 
INTIMACY, / a ſtate of familiarity or 
friendſhip wherein one perſon has always free 
acceſs to another, and 13 favoured with his 
ſentiments without reſcrve. SY NOR. A ſlight 
knowledge of any one conſtitutes acquaintance, 
To be familiar, requires an acguanfance of 
ſome ſtanding. Intimacy ſuppoſes ſuch an 
acquaintance as is ſupported by friendſhip. 
INTIMATE, 4. [intimes, Lat. ] inmoſt ; 
internal; inward. Near; cloſe; not kept at 
1 diflance; familiar; cooverfing with, or unit- 
ed to, another, without reſerve or reſtraint, 
INTIMATE, / [ intimus, Lat. ] a friend 


of who has free acce(s, and is intruited with the 
, thoughts of another without reſerve, 
be To VNTIMATE, v. a. {intimo, Lat.] to 


bi t; to point out indirectiy and obſcurely, 
VNTIMATELY, ad. cloſely, or withont 
zy intermixiure of parts; with confidence, 
Void of reſerve, applied to friendſhip, Near- 
ly, internally, or inſeparably. 
INTIMA'TION, /. [intimation, Fr.] an 
bintz an obſcure or indirect declaration or 
direction. ; 
To INTVMIDATE, v. a. [intimido, Lat. I to 
affect with fear; to deprive ot encouragement. 
INTVRE, a. [entier, Fr.] | better written 
vith an e at the beginning, as Johnſon ob- 
ſerves. Sec ENTIRE, and all its derivative 
whole; unbroken, or undiminiſbed; with: 
but any adulteration, | 
„NTo, prep, entrance; penetration be- 
Jond the ſurface, or motion beyond the out- 
vard parts, “ To look into letters.“ Pope. 
INTO'LERABLE, a, (intclerabilis, Lat.) 
dot to be horne or endured. 
INTULERABLENESS, / the quality of 


* (thing wich is nat to be endured, | 

» INTO'LERABLY, ad. to a degree too great 
or our (length or patience to endure? 

& NTOLERANT, 4. [ intolerant," Fr.] not 

* "g, or not able to endure, 


To INTO/MB. F: to! 
deloſe in a * AS boys * 


”, & . i 
of: Ty IN PONATE, v. a, (intono, Lat.] to 


thunder, 
| 


INT 


To INTONE, v. . [intbmner, Fr. ] te 
make a flow, protracted noiſe. ö 
| To IN TOA Tr, v. 4. [intortus, La] to 
twiſt, wreathe, or wiring. Sd. 4 
To INTO'X;CATE, v. a. [in and toxicums 
Lat.} to make drunk with Rrong liquors, Fi- 
zuratively, ro inchriate with vice or flattery, 
INTO'XICA TION, /. the act or ſtate of 
m:king or being drunk. 
INTRA'CTABLE, 6. Cntregabilis, Lat.] 
obftinate, or no! to be governed; furious, - 
INTRA'CTABLENESS, , obitinacy not 


tamed. 

INTRA/CTABLY, ed. in ſuch a manner 
as not to he governed or. tamed. 
| INTRANQU/LLITY, /; a ſtate of re- 
iefIneſs. 


changed into another ſabſtance or metal. 
To INTRE/ASURE, [vue] v. a, to 
lay up as in a treaſury, 


Fr, ] to invade or encroach upon what belongs 
to anothers To mark with hollows like 
[trenches. In War, to ſortify with a ditch of 
trench, 
INiRENCHANT, 3. no: to be 2 
rated by cutting, but immediately cloſing 
again. 
|  INTRE/NCHM ENT, FL. a trench or work 
which detends a poſt from the attacks of an 
ememy. 
INTRE'PID, 2. Ciatrepidus. La. I not af 
fected with fear at the proſpect of danger. 
INTRE+UDITY, f [intrepidite Fr.] a diſ- 
polition of mind unaffeted with fear at the 
proſpect of danger. SY NO. Reſolution eithet 
baniſhes feat or ſurmounts it, and 1s ſtaunch 
on all occafinns, Correge is impatient to at- 
tack, undertakes boldly, and 1s not leſſened 
by difficulty. Valour 112 with vigour, eives 
ho way to refiftance, but purſn-s an enter- 
prize in ſpite of oppoſition, Bravery knows 
no fear; it runs nobly into danger, and pre- 
fers honour to life itſelf, Intrepidity encoune 
ters the greateſt points with the vimoſt cools 
neſs, and dares even preſent death, 
INTRE'PIDEY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
as to be unaffetted with fear at the ptoſpect of 
danger. | 


much entengled; perplexity ariſing from a 
complication cf facts. 
INTRICATE, @. fintricatus, Lat.] enx 
tangled; perplexed; obicure or difficult, 
VUNIURICATELY, ad, in fuch a manner 
as to perplex, h ERS 
INTRICATENEFSS, ſ. the quality of be» 
ing ſo perplexed and complicated as nat to be 
eafly explaived, 
INTRVUFGUE, Free,] / [inttrigee, be! wo 
7 


| plot or amour carried on with yreat artifice 


lovers, ' In Poctry, the plot of a fable, or an 
artful comp;ication of circumſtances which 


| INTONA'TION , - | 
at of thuncering. 0 n, "ay 85 | 
| 


om barrafſes the pe ſonages, . and keeps the 
Us , minds 
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to be ſubjected to rule; furicufneſs not to ba 


INS TRANSNMU ARTE, 4. not to be 


To INTRE/NCH, v. 3. [in and trencher, 


INTRICACY, / the ſtate of a thing” 


\ 3 


* 


"INT 


minds of the audienee in ſuſpence, and una- 
ble to determine the event of the play. 

To INTRYUGUE, [intreeg] v. u. to form | 
plots; to carry on an amour by ſtratagems 
. and artifices. 

INTRTGUER, [iat g er Ihe g pro- 
nounced hard] /. one who forms plots, car- 
* ries on private amours with women, or buſies 

himſe'f in ſecret tranſactions. 

INTRYGUINGLY, f{intrecgingly—the g 

pron. bard] ad. with artifice or ſecret plotting. 

INTRINSIC, a. ſintrinſecvs, Lat.] in- 

ward ; real; trve in its own nature. 

INTREI'NSICAL, [| johnſon obſerves, 

that this word, with its derivatives, ſhould be 
ſpelt irtrinſecal, intrinſecally, agreeable to its 
etymology, from intrinſecus, Lat.] à. inter- 
nal; ſolid; real. 

INTRTNSICALLV, ad. internally; real- 

ly; in its own nature. “ A lye is a thing 

adfoturely and intrinſicaily evil.” South. 

Within. „ The leſs he ſhewed without, the 
more it wrought intrinſically.” Wotton. 

INTRIUNSICATE, a. perplexed; entan- 

led. „ Too intrinſicate to unlooſe.” Shak, 

To INTRODU'CE, v. 3. | introduco, Lat.] 

to conduct; to give entrance to; to uſher into 
a place, or to a perſon ; to bring any thing 
- Into practice or notice. 
INTRODU'CER, ſ. one who conducts or 
- uſhers into a place, or to a perſon; one who 
brings any thing into uſe, practice, or notice. 

INTRODU'CTION, / the act of uſhering 
or conducting into a place, or to a perſon ; 
the (tate of being uſhered; the att of bring- 
ing any thing new into notice or practice; a 
diſcourſe prefixed to a book, containing ſome 
things neceſſary to give a true idea of the man- 
ner in which the ſubject is treated of, &c. 
 INTRODU'/CTIVE, . | irntroduttif, Fr.] 
ſerving as preparative, or a means to ſome- 
thing elſe. 

INTRODU'CTORY, 6. previous; in or- 
der to prepare, or ſerving as a means to ſome- 
thing further. 

INTROGRE'SSION, /. [introgreſſio, Lat.) 
entrance; the act of entering or going in. 

INTROIT, / [introitus, Lat.) in the Ro- 

miſh church, the beginning of the mats or 
ublic devorions. 

INTROMVISSION, .. {[intromiſio, Lat. | 

the act of ſending ; the act of giving enttance 
or admiſſion. | | 

To INTROM Ur, v. a. | intromitto, Lat.] 

to ſend, let, or admit in; to allow to enter. 

To INTROSPE/CT, v. a. [| introfpeii us, 
Lat. Ito look into, or take a view of, the inſide, 

INTROSPE'CTION, , a view of the.in- 

fide, An wternat view ot its power or ſtate, 
applied to the mind, 

INTROVE/NIENT, a. [ introveniens, Lat.) 
entering or coming in- 

To INTRU/DE, v. n. [intrudo, Lat. ] to 
come in with6ut invitation or permiſſion; to 


| 
| 


| 


INV 
ſineſs; to undertake a thine »; , 
permitted, called to it, or 2 
Ide RU DER, /. one who torces * fel 
into company or affairs without r 2 
qualification, or being welcome e 
INTRU'SION, f. [intruſic, 1. 
forcing any —ͤ 1 * Aer ad 
(tate; encroach ment upon any perfor * 
entrance without invitation or welcome * 
Lo INTRU'ST, v. a. to treat with 
fidence; to charge with any ſecret co I 
lion, or any thing of value. . 
INTUVTION, . intuitus, 
ot any thing; a conception, a 
to the act of the mind, where 


Lat.] the sieht 
pplied generally 
by it bas an in. 


tbrult one's ſelf rudely into company or bu- 


mediate knowledge of a : 0 
deducdions of * wa "7 . without any 1 
INTUITIVE, a. [intuitivus, Lat.) 
the mind wg. r c 
. UG- 
tions of reaſon, Seeing, or actual ſight, o 
poſed to belief. Having the power of Fg 
vering truths immediately, without reaſonin : 
INTU/ITIVELY, ad. by a glance or — „ 
mediate application of the mind. God {ces ' 
* gs intuitively.” Baker, 
NTUME'/SCENCE, {. Ftrom : . 
Lat.] a ſwelling ; a _ the 4 
1 or riſing above its uſual height, - 
GE'SCENCE, /. fwelling ; 
or ſtate of (welling, kl cling; 0 t 
To INF WINE, v. a. to twiſt or wrezhe FF 
together like twine; to ſurround or twil k 
round. | 
To INVA DE, v. a. [invado, Lat.] to en- 7 
ter into a country in a warlike manner; to of 
attack; to aſſail or aſſault ; to ſeize on like u 4 
enemy. To in vade another's right.“ of 
INVA'DER, /. one who enters into the 10 
poſſeſſions or dominions of another, and ats b 
tacks them as an enemy; one «ho alſails or] hy 
attacks; one who encroaches or intrudes. x 
INVALE/SCENCE, /. [from inval/n, 
Lat.] want of health.” - | | bo 
INVA'LID, a [ixvalidus, Lat.] weak, aps | 
plied to bodily ſtrength. Of no torce or co- 0 
gency, applied to argument, Uſed ſubſtate * 
tively for ſoldiers that are worn out with ages | 
or, by the caſualties of war, rendered unfi for of 
further ſervice in the field. In this ſenſe 1118 7 
pronounced like the French invalced. - on 
INVALVDITY, / ſinvalidite, Fr.] M .. 
of force or cogency, applied generally 194 cat 
guments, - 
INVA/LUABLE, 4. of ſo great value a = 
| be above conception or eſtimation. 
INVA'RIABLE, a. in variable, Fr.] MN Ma 
changing; without varying. |; ] 
IN VA'RIABLENESS,f. thegvality obe 1, 
alwaysthe ſame; couſtant,or without chang mil 
IN VA'RIABLY), hs without changing Gl, 
unchangeably ; conſtantly, 1 
IN VA/SION, 7. [invaſio, Lat.) the my pre 
or attack of an enemy on tne po fſ10s 0 | der 
minions of another; an eee 01 
| unlawful attack of the rights 8 50 . | 1 


— 


%% VECTIVE, 4. containing cenſure, ſcan- 


dal, ſatire, or reproue 


* 


rep 


INV 


'$IVE, a, entering like an enemy[land, and capital of a county of the Came 
2 dy of another; encroaching on | aame, ſeated at the mouth of the river Neſs, 


on Murray frith, 106 miles N. of Edinburgh, 


he AY E/CTIVE . {from inveho, Lat.] a|and Co N. E. of Innerlochy. 


INVERSE, a. [inverſus, Lat.] inverted 
going Hackwards, 

INVE'RSION, |. | inverfio, Lat. ] change of 
order or time, ſo that the firſt is laſt, or laſt is 


INVE/CTIVELY, ad, in a ſatyrical, abu-|frſt, In Grammar, a figure whereby the 


- manner. 
„e. or ſcandalous g : 
25 INVE“ GAH, pronounced invey] . 


o ſprak ditterly againſt. 


ing bad or hurtful. 

bi EIL ER (in vecgler] . a ſeducer, de- 
5 urer to ill. 
erer BL. Op, V. 4. See ENVELOPE. 
To INVENT, v. u. [inventer, Fr.) to 
diſcover, find out, or produce ſomething un- 
known or not made before ; to forge, or 
contrive contrary to truth; to feign, or cre- 
ate by the fertility of the imagination. SY 
von. We invent new things by the force of 
imagination. We find out things that are hid- 
gen or unknown, by examination or ſtudy, 
The one denotes the fruitfulneſs; the other, 
the penetration, of the mind. 


diſcovers or produces ſomething new or not 
known before; a perſon who forges or aſſerts 


INVENTION, / {inventio, Lat.] the act 
of fading or producing ſomething new; the 
diſcovery of ſomething hidden ; the ſubtlety; 
of the mind, or that exertion of the imagina- 
tion, whereby we create things that either 
have no exiſtence in nature, or are entirely 
new or unknown; a diſcovery; the thing in- 
vented ; a forgery or fiction. 

INVE/NTIVE, a. [inventif, Fr. ] quick at; 
tontriva ce; ready at expedients. 

INVENTOR, ſ. a finder out or maker of 
ſomething new; a framer or contriver of 
ſomething ill. | 

INVENTO'RIALLY, ad. in the manner 
of an inventory, 5 

INVENTORY, ./. [ſometimes accented 
en the firſt 2 Lat.] an 
account or catalogue of moveables; a liit or 
catalogue of goods. 

To INVENTORY, v. a, to form into a 
eitalogue. Seldom uſed. | 

ISVE'NTRESS, /. [inventrice, Fr.] a fe- 
malewho fines out or produces any thing new. 
INVERA'RY, a parliament town of Scot- 
a= v Argyleſhire, ſeated on Lochfine, 7 5 

Wo of Edinburgh, and 45 N. W. ol 


laſgow. 


a 
eb, Lat.] to utter cenſure or reproach ; | 


INVENTER, /. {inventeur, Fr.] one who 


words are not placed in the natural and 


| grammatical order, 


To INVE'RT, v. a. [inverte, Lat.] to 
change the natural order of things or words; 


GER. ſinveer] ſcavebement railer |to turn upſide down, or place in a method or 
NEG 55 22 v. a. [ imdogli- order contrary to that which was before; to 
3 tal? to perſuade, allure, or ſeduce (6 [place the firſt laſt. : 


INVE'RTEDLY, ad. in an unnatural or- 
der; in ſuch a manner that the firſt is placed 
{ laſt, or the laſt firſt. 

To INVE'ST, v. a. [inveſtio, Lat.] to 
| clothe or dreſs: when followed by two nouns, 


place in poſſeſſion of a rank or office. 'Toadorn ; 
to grace. To incloſe or ſurround a place, ſo 
as to intercept all ſuccours applied to ſieges. 

- INVE'STIENT, a. | inveſtiens, Lat. ] cover. 
ing; cloathing. Its inve/tient ſhell,” Naodw. 
INVE'STIGABLE, à. to be ſearched out 
or traced by the mind. 

To INVE'STIGATE, v. a. { inveſtigo, Lat.] 


N 


to ſearch out; to trace or find out by reaſon- 


- INVESTIGA'TION, /: [inveſtigatio, Lat.] 


2 falſehood. the act of the mind, by which unknown 


truths are traced out and diſcovered; an accu» 
rate examination, 

INVE'STITURE, . [inveſiiture, Fr.] the 
act and ceremony of conferring a right or 
poſſeſſion of any manor, office, or benefice, 
IN VE/STMENT, / dreſs; clothes; habit, 
INVE'TERACY, ſ. (inveteratio, Lat.] 
long continuance of any thing bad. Figura= 
tively, obſtinacy confirmed by time, In Phy- 
lic, long continvance of any diſeaſe, | 
INVE'TERATE, 3. [inveteratas, Lat.] 
old; long eſtabliſhed; grown obſtinate by 
long continuance. | 
To INVE'TERATE, v. a. [invetero, Lat.] 
to harden, or make obſtinate by long practice 
or continuance, | 
INVE'TERATENESS, or INVET ERA“ 
TION, /. the act of hardening or confirming 
by long practice and continuance. f 


ous; malignant. Figuratively, likely to pro- 
mote or 1ncur hatred. 

INVUDIOUSLY, ad. in an envious and 
malignant manner; in a. manner likely to 
provoke hatred. 


| - INVDIOUSNESS, / the quality of pre» 


voking envy or hatred. 


INVERNE'SS, a ſhire of Scotland, Wy 
prehended in Murray, which ſends two mem- | 


ders to parliame 
nt, and one f 
of Inverneſs, Ke. , or the borough: 


To INVI'GORATE, v. a. to make ſtrong; 
to inſpire with vigour, life, and fpirit. | 
INVUNCIBLE, a. [invincidilis, Lat.] 
not to be conquered or ſubdued; not to be 


| "NVERNE'SS, a ſea-port town of Scot- 


informed, or removed by inſtruQion. 
Uu z = Cas AY INVIXN- 


it hath with or in before the thing, ** Inveſt 
him with thy lovelieſt ſmiles,” Denh.. To 


INVIVDIOUS, 4. {invidioſs, Lat.] envi- 
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INV 


TNVI'NCIRLENESS, /;, the quality of not | 
beine conquera le. 

INVFNCIBLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 

not to be conquered or ſurmonnted, 
INVIOLABLE, . {inviolabtihs, Lat.) not 
to be prof ned, applied to things ſacred. Not 
to be :tnjored, Not to be broken, applied to 
Jaws or ſecrets. Not to be hurt. 
INVVOLABLY, ad, without breach or 
failure. 
INVI OLAT E, 2. [inviolatus, Lat.] un- 
hurt, or without ſuffering from violenee, Un- 
prof zued, applied to holy things. Uubroken, 
applied to laws or obligatwns, 

INVIOUS, . {invivs, Lat, ] not paſſable; 

not common or tiodden, 
To INVI/5CATE, v. . fin and vifcus, 
Lat.] to lime; to daub with any glutinous 
or {licking ſobſtance. a a 
INVISIBUVLITY, [the s is pronounced like 
x in this and the two following words ] / [ in- 
wiſidilits, Fr. ] the (tate of not being ſeen, or 
not being perceptible. 

1 Aaron a. Cin viſibilis, Lat.] not to 

en. ' 

INVIUSIBSLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
not to be ſeen. | 

INVITA'TION, /. finvitatio, Lat.] the 
aQt of calling or ſummoning; the a of de- 
Gring a perſon's company. 

To INVVUTE, v. a. [in vito, Lat.] to bid 
pr requeſt a perſon to come to one's houſe, or 
make one of a party; to allure. 

INVUTINGLY, 4d. in ſuch a manner as 
allures. 

' INU/NCTION, , [inundus, Lat. ] the act 
of ſmearing or anointing with any fat or oily 
ſubſtance, 

INUNDA'TION, /, [inundatio, Lat. ] the 
act of flowing; a flood. Figurarively, a con- 
fluence er multitude of any kind, Cowley ob- 


| 


To VNVOCATE, v. a; Cue. Lat. | to 
call upon in prayer; to addtreſs for afſiliance, 
INVOCATION, |, {:nverat's, Lat.] the 
act of calling upon in prayer; the form uſed 

in addr:fling any being for aſſiſtance. 

_ IWNVGICE, / {perhaps corrupted from 
the French envpoyez, of enmoyer, Fr. to ſend] 
8 catalogue of the freight of @ ſhip, or of the 
articles ſhipped on board, and conſigned to 
ſome perſon in a foreign country. 

To INVO'KE, v. 4. { iavoeo; Lat.) to call 
upon, addreſs, or pay to, any ſuperior being 
four aid. 

To INVO/LVF, v. a. [invelva, Lat ] to 
in wrap, or cover with any thing which tur 
younds; to entwiſt or join; to take in or 
eomprizez to catch, or ſubject to; io eatangle 
- or perplex ; to complicate, or make intricate; 


MON. Perſons arc iavolved in ations or af. 


ſerves that inundation implies leſs than deluge. | 


not having the power of choice; 


quired by long practice; uſe, 


to bury; to pot into a tomb. 


to blend or mingle together confuſedly, 8% | 


JOCc 


INVO'LUNTARY, 3. 3 : | 


ed; not choſen or done willingly, ne ceſſiiat. e 
INVOLU'TION, [ involutio, Lat.) 

act of wrapping in a thing, Figuraivels; 1 t 

{tate of being mixed, complicated ket, y ; 

cate ; that which is wrapped round 3 Tas I 

In Algebra, the raiſing any quantit 1 8 ; 

root to any height or power 2 rom ug | 0 
To INU/RE, v. 3. Cin and uro A it 

habituate z to accuſtom; to make read Jt 

ing, and able, by practice and een 2. * 

nerally impli-s bardſhip or labour, "0 = 


INUREMENT, . practice; habit xc, 


To INURN, v. 4. to put into 


at urn; 


fairs when they are far immeryed in them. 
Aﬀiirs or ations are complicated with each 
other by their mtxture and mutual dependence. 


againſt ouc's will, aceeflarily, 


* 


INVULUN TARILY. ed. not by choice; 


INU/STION, f the a f n 
burning in. 7 28 burning, or of , 
 INU'TILE, a, [inutil: 
profitabl-, (nutilic, Lat ] uſeleſs ; un. ly 
INUTFLITY, J. [inutilitas, Lat.] way i 
of uſe or profit. 3 q 
INVU'LNERABLE, a. ſinv J; 
not to be wounded or wy nerabliy La t] a 
To IN WALL, {| inwaill] v. 
with a wall, p [ d 8 a, to incloſs 8 
INWARD, 3. placed at diſtance from the 
ſurface, or out art part, 
VNWARD, 1. any thing within; gene. 
rally applied to the bowels, and uſed always in 
in the plural number, H 
"INWARDLY, @d, internally; in the WAY 
mind or heart; privately; in a concave form, m 
applied to a body bent, and oppoſed to any W; 
convexity ox protuberance outwardly, ag 
To INWE'AVE, [inwceve] v. a. ¶pret. is fo 
wove, or inweaved, part. paſl. inwove, or in- * 
woven] to mix any thing in weaving; to ete fo 
twine or mingle. ** Inwquven ſhade,” Par. Lift W 
| Yo INWRAP, [the u is mute] v, «. 16 WY ?' 
wrap or cover by folding a thing over. Fign- br 
ratively, to perplex, or puzzle with difficul- be 
ty; to raviſh, or tranſport. ** "Tis wender b. 
that inwraps me thus.“ Shak, at 
INWRO'/UGHT, Ciarat] a. wrought into th 
the ſubſtance of a thing. Li 
To INWREATH, [inredbe] v, a, to L 
ſarround as with a wreath, | 4 
JOB, {775} a canonical book of the Qld | 
Teſtament, 8 the practice and vit- 1 
tuc of patience and reſignation, - 
108, /. [of uncertain etymology] a ſmall 6 
(rifling, or caſual piece of work; 2 low, mean, a 
| , . Ca 
mercenary, and lucrative employment; a ſud In 
den (tab with a ſharp- pointed inſtrument. 5 
\ To JOB, v. 4. to ſtrike ſudgenly pa th 
ſharp-pointed inſtrument; to perform. N A 
pieces of work. Neuterly, to deal in the funds, <4 
or in buying and ſelling ftocks for — by 
]JO/BBER, . one who buys and ſelſs ock bi 
for others; one who does chance-work. ca 
| JO/BRERNOWL, / [from nr 0. 
20d b»oll, Sax. ] a loggerbead or bloc le an 
'CKE ſon who rides a ho? 
JO'CKEY, / a perton Figure 9 
t a race; one who deals in horſes. FN 


tively, a cheat or bite, 


10 


0 
Ton to cheat, . trick. 7 * given 
sss, a. Ceceſus, Lat.] merry 3 giv 


to 106 O/SELY, ad. in a merry, Waggiſh, or 
lug NESS, or JOCO'SITY, . the 
— of being diſpoſed to merriment or jeſt- 
qu 7 ocoſeneſs is rooſt uſed. 0 4 5 
wy ULAR, 4. [yocularis, Lat.] uſed in 
Je bbCul ARITY, . a diſpoſition to jeſting z 
ks 0 
PO CUND, e., [ecundus, Lat.] merry j gay; 
krely; full of micth. ; 
JO'CUNDLY, . in a gay or merry man- 


"To JOG, v. a, [ ſchocken, Be'g ] to puſh, or 
rake by a ſudden puſh ; to give 8 or 1 
cite a perſon's attention by « puſh. _ Neuterly, 
move on by jolts, like thoſe felt in trotting. 
*106 . a puſh or flight ſhake ; a ſudden in- 
ation, by a puſh or ſhake ; a hint givea by 
: 9000, Lister] ( one who uy i Mw 
other lightly z one who moves dully and 
% JO'GGLE, v. n. to ſhake, or to 1 
ning ſhake, : 

"JOHN ſucceeded Richard I. his brother, 
in the throne of England, April 6, 1199. 
He was in France when his brother died; 
where, having been crowned duke of Nor- 
mandy, he returned to England May 25, and 
was crowned the 2$:h, being then 32 years of 
age, His marriage with Iſabella of Aryou be- 
fore, who had been betrothed to Hugh earl of 
March, ruined his affairs in France. His pathon 
for her was ſo great, that, to make her his 
wife, he divorced Aviſa of Glouceſter, under 
preteace of conſanguinity ; and without ſcruple 
broke through the engagement between Iſa- 
bella and the earl of March, King ſohn 
had an interview with the King of Scotland 
at Lincoln, and received his homage, Whilſt 
they were there, the body of Hugh, biſhop of 
Licoln, reputed a faint, being brought from 
London to be interred, they both went out 
to meet it, and taking the caffin on their 
ſhoulders, bore it for ſome time, But not- 
withſtanding this and other marks of reſpect 
ſhewn to the clergy, king John's nomination 
of 2 perſon to the vacant fee of Lincoln was 
rejected with the utmoſt contempt by the 
canons of that church; which was owing to 
Innocent 111, the then Pope's reſolving by all 
methods to prevent princes from having any 
thing to do with the election of biſhops and 
abbotz. There were alſo great bickerings be- 
tween him and Hubert, archbiſhop of Canter - 
bury; but his dread of the clergy prevented. 
4 kowing his reſentment any further, than 
d e to be crowned a third time at 
* ” ury, purely to put the archbiſhop to 
xtraordinary expence. The king's ill 


Rv. v. 4. to juſtle in riding, Fi- 
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diſcontent among his ſubjects. He uſurped 
ſuch an abſolute power, as made them appre- 
henſive that their liberties were in danger, 
This alarmed the nobility, and put them up»n 
forming ſchemes to oppole his arbitrary pro- 
ceedings. The Poictevins baving revoited, the 
king ſummoned the barons to attend him at 
Portſmouth, in order to paſs over with him 
into France; but the Barons, who aſſembled. 
at Leiceſter, refuſed to go over with him, un- 
leſs he would firſt reſtore them to their pri - 
{ vileges, as he had promiſed' before his coro- 
nation. The king, inſtead of giving them any 
ſatisfaction, began to take violent meaſures 
againſt them; and they, not being ſufficientiy 
prepared for their defence, at laſt ſubmitted, 
and came to the king at Portſmouth ; but 
when they were come, he diſpenſed with their 
attendance, upon their paying him two marks 
of filver for every Knight's fee. King John 
went over to Normandy, having ſeat the earl 
of Pemb:oke thither with ſome troops before 
him; and, not to enter into a detail of the 
tranſactions there, what by the arms of Philip 
king of France, his policy and intrigues, and 
what by the unaccountable negligeace and in- 
activity of John, the whole province of Nor- 
mandy was re-united to the crown of France, 
in the year 1204, after it had been ſevered 
from it 320 years, during the government of 
12 dukes, of which king jus was the laſt 3 
and nothing was left to John but the duchy 
of Guienne, The ſame year died queen 
Eleanor, widow of Henry II and mother of 
John. Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, dy- 
ing in 1205, John de Gray, biſhop of Nor- 
wich, was, by the king's recommendation, 
choſen by the whole fra ernity, whom pope 
Innocent III. refuſed to confirm, and ordered 
them to chuſe cardinal Stephen Langton, an 
Engliſkman then at Rome, threatening them 
with excommunication unleſs they complied, 
which at laſt they did with great reluctance; 
and the pope immediately confirmed the elec. 
tion, and conſecrated Langton with his own 
hands. John, imagining this to have been 
the act of the whole body, expelled all the 
monks of St, Auſtin from their monaſtery, 
and baniſhed them out of the kingdom. He 
wrote a ſharp letter to the pope, upbraiding 
him with his unjuſt proceedings, and threaten- 
ing to break off all intercourſe with Rome, 
unleſs he revoked what he had done. But 
Innocent, bent upon carrying his point, laid 
the whole kingdom under an interdlct; the 
effect of which was, that divine ſervice ceaſed 
in all the churches, and the ſacraments ceaſed 
to be adminiſtered, except to infants, and 
dying perſons: the church-yards ſhut up, and 
the dead buried without any prieſt daring to 
alſiſt at the funerals. King John, to be even 
with the pope, confiſcated the eſtates of all 
the ecclefiaſtics who obeyed the interdit; he 
alſo ordered the concubines of the prieſts, of 
which there were many, to be ſhut vp ia 


Gaul at home and abroad, cauſed great 


priſon, and would not let them out without 
v ui | Wete 
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- their paying large fines. And as there were | 
me pries, who, in ſpite of the interdict, 
adminiſtered the ſacraments, the king took 
them under his protection, and ordered the 
magiſtrates to hang on the ſpot all that ſhould 
moleſt them; which as ſoon as the pope was 
informed of, he excommunicated all ſuch as! 
diſobeyed the interdict, or complied wich the 
king's orders. Though John remained ſtili 
inflexible, he was not without his fears, as 
the people generally took part with the pope; 
and therefore, for his better tecurity, he raiſed 
an army, under pretence of making war upon 
Scotland, and cauſed alt his vatials to renew 
their homage to him. The pope, finding that 
the interdict, which had been in force above 
a year, had not produced the effect he de- 
ſigned, proceeded to excommunicate the king, | 
though the ſentence was not publiſhed till | 
ſome time after. In the mean time John led 
his army into Ireland, againſt the king of 


there, At Dublin he received the homage of 
above thirty petty princes; after which, hav- 
ing taken the king of Connaught priſoner, an 
end was put to this commotion, and the whole 
iſland remained in obedience to the king, 
who, before his departure, cauſed the laws and 
cuſtoms of England to be eſtabliſhed in Ireland. 
The pope abſolved John's ſubjects from their 
allegiance, ſolemnly depoſed him, and empow- 
ered the king of France to put the ſentence in 
execution, promiling him remiſſion from all 
his fins, together with the crown of England, 
as ſoon as he ſhould have dethroned the tyrant. 


and beſieged the king in the Tower. The 


Conraught, who had raiſed ſome diſturbances , 


10 H 
anſwer at Eaſter; at which time 
12 18, the you 1 above 2 
well mounted and armed, beſ; 
and foot, met at Stamford, _ — _ 
meet the king at Oxford; who, bein er 0 
truſt himſelf with them in 5 
patched the earl of Pembroke to — > 
demands. They immediately ſent back ; f, 
writing, containing the laws and W 
the kingdom in the time of the 8 : 
declared, if the king would not confirm bem 
they would compel him to it, by leizin ki 
caſtles, Jobn, having read over the nw: Fay 
fell into a violent paſſion, and ſwore he wo 1 
never comply with them; upon which " 
barons choſe a general knipht, Pitzwalter, 
giving him the title of Marſhal of the amy 
of God, and of the holy church ; and nad. 
ing to London, were received by the citizens 


©00 knights 


king ſent the earl of Pembroke to let them 
know he would comply with their demands 
Accordingly, both parties meeting on a tay 
appointed, in a meadow called Runnymede 
between Staines and Windſor, the king, 
ſcemingly with a good will, though compell. 
ed to it by force, ſigned two charters, con- 
taining all that the barons deſired; the one 
called the Charter of Liberties, or the Great 
Charter { Magna Charta), and the other, the 
Charter of Foreſts. They were not only 
ſigned by the king, but by all the Lords ſpiti- 
tual and temporal, ſealed with the yreat ſeal, 
and confirmed by the king's ſolemn oath, But 


Accordingly, Philip made great preparations tv 
Invade England, In this crifis, Pandulph 
came over with the character of legate to 
England; and ſo wrought upon the king's 
fears, that he reſigned the kingdom of England 
and lordſhip of Ireland to the pope, and ac- 
knowledged himſelf a vaſſal of the holy fee, 
Philip, notwithſtanding the pope's prohibition, 
ſtill continued his preparations for invading 
England, which the earl of Flanders oppoſing, 
he ſent his fleet to his coaſt; whereupon, John 
ſent a fleet under the earl of Saliſbury, which 
totally deſtroyed the French fleet; and this 
put a ſtop to Philip's defigns againſt England. 
And now the diſcontents of the barons having 
riſen to a great height, and cardinal Langton 
ſiding with them, he ſhewed them the charter 
of king Henry I. adviſing them to make it 
the ground of their demands, Hercupon, 
they entered into a coufederacy to ſtand by 
one another, till their grievances were re- 
dreſſed, and their ancient privileges were con- 
firmed, Upon the kipg's teturn from France, 
the barons, having prepared them ſelves for 
war, in caſe the king ſhould refuſe to comply 
with their demands in a peaceable way, cam: 
in a body to the king about Chriſtmas. and in- 
ſiſted on the reſtitution of the laws of S'. E2- 
ward. The king was afraid to give them 


flat denial, but told them they ſhould have ar 


1 


hat 
| ment he ſet foot on Engliſh ground. * 


the king ſoon repented of what he had done, 
and ſent over ſome of his conhdeovts into Ger- 
many, France, and Flanders, to enliſt men, 
promiſing them the confiſcated eſtates of his 
rebellious barons, as he called them, He alſo 
wrote to the pope, who 2zcalouſly eſpouſed 
his cauſe, excommunicated the barons, 2n- 
nulled the charters, and abſolved the king 
from the oath he had taken to obſerve them. 
However, the barons made light of the pope's 
thunderings, and ſeized upon Rocheller, where 
«as a vaſt quantity of proviſions which the 
king had laid up. But the foreign army be- 
ing arrived, who were very numerous, all ſol- 
liers of fortune, Joho retook Rocheſter; and 
then dividing his army into two bodies, the 
earl of Saliſbury with one revaged the ſouth- 
ern counties, whilſt the king with the other 
did the ſame by the northern. The barons, 
finding themſelves not ſtrong enough to keep 
che field, (hat themſelves up in London, Ia 
this diſtreſs they had recourſe to a dangeroud 
expedient z which was, to invite over 2 
(on to the king of France, promiſing to Pier 
the crown on his head, if he would come 
with a force ſufficient to reſcue them * 
'he tyranny of John. Philip ſent yn 
ſon with a numerous army, notwithſten * 
he pope's prohibition, and his HONEY 
prince Lewis with excommunication, the 
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1 March 21, 1216, and ſoon 
maſter of the whole county of 


. If 
— —_— Dover caſtle. He then marched 
b 


where the barons and citizens 
* 33 of allegiarice to him. From 
too ime he ated as ſovereign. In the mean 
on n was in perpetual motion, mm 
- o place, by all means avoid- 
ng — t gen D 33 "His grief at length 
* him into a fever, of which he died at 
Newark Odober 18, 1216, in the gift year 
of his age, and 1$th of his reign, and was bu- 
ried in the cathedral of Worceſter. John 
ys in his perſon taller than the middle ſize, 
of a good ſhape and agreeable countenance, 
With reſpect to his difpolition, we find him 
lothful, ſhallow, proud, imperious, ſudden, 
ralb, cruel, vindictive, perfidious, cowardly, 
libidinous, and inconſtant; abject, in adver- 
ſity, and overbearing In ſuccels z contemned 
and hated by his ſubjects, over whom he ty- 
zannized to the utmoſt of his power ; abhor- 
red by the clergy, whom he oppreſſed with 
exattions; and deſpiſed by all the nei ghbour- 
ing princes of Europe. Nevertheleſs it muſt 
be owned that his reign is not altogether bar- 
ren of Jaudable tranſactions. He regulated 
the form of the civil government in the city 
of London, and ſeveral other places in the 
kingdom: he was the firſt who coined ſterling 
money, introduced the laws of England into 
Ireland, and granted to the Cinque-ports thoſe 
privileges of which they are ſtill poſſeſſed. 
JOHN, Sai, (the Evangeliſt) was by 
birth a Galilean, by trade a fiſherman, as was 
his father Zebedee, and his brother St, James, 
and from this occupation they were both call- 
ed to be diſciples and apoſtles of. our Bleſſed 
Saviour, The ancients generally agree that 
he was, by far, the youngeſt of all the 
apoltles, being littic more than twenty years 
old when he was hrſt called to that dignity. He 
is called the diſciple whom Jeſus in a particular 
manner loved: and this plainly appears, uſt. 
From his being admitted as one of the three 
diſciples who were witneſſes to the more pri- 
vate pailages of their Lord's life. 2dly. From 
bis leaning on our Saviour's boſom at the Paſ: 
chal ſupper, whi h was the moſt honovrable 
place next to him; and this was the reaſon 
why St, Peter made uſe of him as being molt 
familiar with his Lord, to enquire whom he 
meant, when he ſaid one of them ſhould be 
ray im. zaly, From our Lord's committing 
the Bleſſed Virgin, his mother, to his care u pon 
the croſs. He wrote the golpel which goes 
dy his name, in which the divinity and god- 
cup of yarns is clearly allzried, againſt 
: Fares a , who began even in that carly 
der ere dee en d have thought, 
weg ON bim by his divine maſter 
8 his brother St. James, the name 
8, i. e. ſons of thunder; becauſe 


this evangeliſt has deli 
Go ag elivered the myſteries of 


time Joh 
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lublimer rain thay any of | 
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the other evangeliſts. He wrote alſo three 
Epiſtles; the iſt, catholic, or general; the other 
two addreſſod to different perſons, which have 
always been very highly eftcemed in all ages 
of the church. He is alſo, by almoſt all the 
ancients, acknowledged to be the author of 
the book of the Revelations, which he wrote 
while under baniſhment in the iſle of, Pat- 
mos; whither he was ſent by the tyrant Do- 
mitian, who, as Tertullian writes, bad before 
this commanded him, for his ſtrict adherence 
to the chriſtian faith, to be thrown into 2 
cauldron of boiling or burning oil; but from 
this danger he was miraculouſly delivered, 
and lived to return, under the emperor Nerva, 
to Epheſus, where he died at the age of an 
hundred years, and was there buried, 

To JOIN, v. a. | joindre, Fr. ] to add one 
thing to another; to couple or combine; to 
unite in concord; to unite ; to touch, or be 
| contiguous; to unite with in marriage, or any 
other league; to aſſociate; to act in concert 
with. Neuterly, to grow to; to adhere; to 
cloſe; to claſh; to become confederate. 


uſed. 


JOINER, FL. one who makes utepſils by 
joining different portions of wood together. 


JOINERY, g. an art whereby ſeveral 


pieces of wood ate fo fixed and joined toge- 
ther, that they ſeem one entire piece. | 
JOINT, /. [jointure, Fr. ] the articulation 
of the limbs, or union of moveable bones in 
animal bodies; an hinge, or an union of dif- 
ferent ſubſtances which are let into each other, 
ſo as to be capable of moving without break» 
ing or ſeparating ; a limb of an animal ſepa- 
rated by a butcher from the reſt of a carcaſe; 
a knot in wood, Ort of joint, is applied to a 
bone that is luxated or ſlipped from the ſocket 
in which it vſed to move ; and alſo to imply 
diſorder, confuſion, or diſturbanee, &c, 
JOINT, a. ſhared among many. Foint 


property.” Locke, United or partaking in 


the ſame poſſeſſion: hence joint heir. Com- 
bined, or acting in concert. 

To JOINT, v. a. to voite in a confederacy. 
To torm many parts into one. To form in 
articulations, or in ſuch a manner as to move 
without breaking or ſeparating. ** The fin- 
gars are jointed together for motion,” Rey, 
To cut or divide a carcaſe at the joints, © He 
joints the neck,” Dryd. * 


or knots, | 
JOINTER, J. in Carpentry, a ſort of plane, 
JOINTLY, 2d. together, oppoſed to ſe- 
parately, In a (tate of union or combination, 
applied to the action of different perſons or 
things, 
JOINTRESS, /. | from jointure] a woman 
who holes any thing in jointure, 
JOINT - STOOL, /. a ſtool made by 
joints, or in ſuch a manner that the legs, ſides, 
and top, join eack other. 

joax. 


Py, 


IOINDER, J. the act of joining. Seldom. 


JON TED, a. having joints; full of joints 
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- Picihon that cauſes a fmile, or raiſes a laugh. 
Io JOKE. v. 3. [Lat.] to jeſt; or to en- 


Jou 


Joi N ruRE, ſ. [jrinture, Fr.] in Law, an | 
eſtate settled on a ite to be enjoyed af.cr the 
death of her huſband. | 

JOIST, /. { from joindre, Fr.] in Architec- 
tur c, a piece of timber, framed into the pir- 
ders, on which the boards of floors are laid. 

To JOIST, v. a. to fit in the ſmaller beams | 
wa which the boards of a floor are laid, 

JOKE, FL. Oocus, Lat. ] a jeſt or witty ex- 


deavour merrily to divert by words and ac- 
tions ; to tell a pleaſing fiQion. | 


JOLE, / [gueule, Fr.] the face or cheek.) from 
It is ſeldom died but in the phraſe of cheek| 


ile. The head of a fiſh. 
To JOLL, v. a. [free joll, the head} to 
ber the head agaiult any thing, 


to voity mirth. 

JU/LLINESS, or JO'LLITY, AI from jolly] 
gmety; clevatiun of ipirit ; merriment; noi) 
mirth. 

JOLLY, 4. [jovielis, Lat ] gay; merry; 
ehceriul ; tvll of mirth and ipirits Firura- 
tively, plump, like a perſon in full health, 

To JOLT, [j5{1} v. a. to hake or ſhock, 
as a carriage in a rough road. | 

JOLTF, ( 1501] J. a ſhock given by a car- 
xiage travelling in a rough road. 

- JO'LTHEAD Cee] /. a great head; a 
Blockhead. 

 JO'NAH, the ſon of Amittai, the fifth of 
the ſmaller prophets, was a Gaiilean, and a 
native of Gath-hepher., We need hot relate 


the hiftory of jonab, which the reader may g 


fad in his 6 Cie, and read at his leiſure, | 
jO'N1C-O'RDER, /. the third of the five 
ercers of Architecture, being a kind of mcan, 
Þcrween the robuſt ard delicate orders. 
JON QUVIL LE,-Ff. {jonguille, Fr. ] in Bota- 
BY, « yellow flower ; a tpecies of daffodil. 


- JO/RDEN, i. or and den, Sax.] a cham- g 
l 


ber- pot or cloſe- ſtool- pan. | 
To JO'STLE, v. a. { jzwſter, Fr.] to ruſh 
or run againſt a perſon, X 
JOSHUA, a canonical book of the Ole 
Tcitament, containing ihe hiltory of the war 
and tranſactions of the perſon whoſe name it 
bears, The whole comprehends a term of 
feventcen, or, according to others, of twenty- 
icven years, | 
JOT, / tra Gr.] a point; a tittle ; the 
leati quan'icy that can be aſſigned. 
10%. Al,, 4. F jovielts, Lat.] in Aftro- 
Dumy, under the iuflocucc of Jupiter. Gay; 
airy ; ted with mirth. 
JOV.ALLY, ad. in a merry, airy, or gay 


anner. 


& LNESS, , the quality or ſtate of 


being merry. 


JOU'RNAL, [iirnal)] ,. ¶ journal, Fr.] a 


IPS 


In Navigation, a book wherein is k | 
count of the ſhip's way at ſea, th ” 
the wind, and o her occurrences, 


e changes of 


daily news- papers, 
JOU'RNEY, {the e in this word and; 
compounds and erivatives is not Pronuunces 
. urn, jan man, &. J. C jourice Fr 
the diſtauce travelled in a day. Figuratiy I 
_ 3 diſtinguiſhed from that byte 
which is ſtyled a voyage. Paff. 
place to another. : . ee From ons 
To JOU'RNEY, v. 3. to travel ot 11 
e place to another, f 
JOU'RNEYMAN, . 
work by the day, at preſent extended to ſige 
nify a perſon who works under a maſter, 


Jos r. [pronounced juſt] joug, F.) 
x tilt or tournament, herein the comba ad 
fight with ſpears, &c. 


run in the tilt. | | 

2 . Leye, Fr.] a delight of the wind 
arihug from the conlideration of a preſent, of 
aflurcd approaching poſſeſſion of a future, 


tucceſs ; *gladneſs; pleaſure ; happineſs, 
To JOY, v. . to rejoice; to be glad. 
Actively, to congratulate ; to affect with joy. 
To enjoy. ** 1 might have lived and 04 
immortal bliſ-,” Par. Loft. 
JO'YFUL, 4. full of joy or pleaſure on 
the poſi. hon, or certain expectation, of ſome 
ood , | 
| JO'YFULLY, «ed. with gladnefs or plea 
ſure, on account of poflefſion, or certain ex 
ectation of ſome future good, 
| JO'YFULNESS, / the quality of receiving 
or fecling pleaſure on the conſidetatiot of ſome 
preſent, or certain expettation of ſome future, 
00d, : 
JO'YLESS, 3. without joy; deprived of 
plcaſure ; ſad. | 
]Y/YOUS, a. [ joyeux, Fr.] glad; gay ; wer- 
ry ; delighted. | ö 
IPECACUA'/NHA, /. io the Materia Ne. 
dies, is a Welt-Indian root, of which there 
are two kinds, diſtinguiſhed by their colour, 
| and brought from diſſerent places, but both 
poſſeſſing the ſame virtues, though is a diffcr» 
ent degree, The one is grey, and brovghi from 
Peru; the other brown, and brought from he 
Brazils. The grey Ipccacuanba is preferable 
to the brown, as the latter is apt 10 opera? 
more roughly. It is an excellent mild a 
ſafe emeiic, a noble reſtringent. and | 
| reateſt of all remedies for a dyſentery» © 
VPSWICH, a town of Suffolk, with thret 
mat kets, on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and Suture 


days; and three fairs, on May 4» for leat 


diary; au account of a perion's daily tranfac- | 
tone; «ny nevs-peper publiſhed daily or 
Sa, aud -u ih bow VIEWS day- 


cattle and toys; on july 25, 8 
toys 3 and on September 25, for bu 


checle, which laſts à week, It 3b ſeates on 


/ 


JOURNALIST, DAY wing of 


a perſon hired 5 


JOURNEY WORK, /. work h 
JO'LLILY, ad. { from 39/15] in a diſpoſition for hire or wayes. 1 pet formed 


| To JOUST, {juft} v. n. Liner, Fr) ts + 


good; the mirth or noiſe which ariſes from 
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Orwell near the place where the freſh ſ to introduce frogs; but whether they have ſue- 
ver Oren" 


et; is a place of great anti- 
d 3 ſorrounded with a wall, 
% which are yet to be (cen, It is di- 
aro four wards. containing 12 pariſh. 
m_ h a Preſbyterian, an Indepen- 


churches, wit akers mecting-boulc 3 has a 
— 2 two hoſpitals, a free: 


ch 4 good library, ſeveral alms- 
ſchool, * - Loſtom-houle, with a good 
* ad is governed by « bailiff, 12 E. 
way, 4 71 common- council, and ſends two 
An 25 rliameut. It is noted for being 
It is 69 


ceeded in it, or not, we cannot pretend to 
lay This country is excceding well firuated 
for foreign trade, on account of their ma 
ſecure and com modious harbours, Their laws 
differ but little from thoſe of England; their 
eſtabliſhed religion is the ſame; and all their 
acts of parliament muſt be approved of by the 
king in council, The members that ſerve in 
parliament are for life. unleſs upon a demiſe 
of the king of Great Britain, The lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ifland, as well as the council, are 
appointed from time to time by the king, 
There is uſually a body of 12, ch men kept 
| in payeon the Iriſh c(tabliſhment, and are ge- 
nerally all Engliſh. They are not quartered 
19 public houſes, but lodge in barracks built 
for that purpoſe. There are a great number of 
Roman catholics in this country, whoſe reli- 
gion is tolerated; beſides a great number of 
diſſenters in the N. of Ireland. Dublin is the 
only univerlity in the kingdom; and that con- 
fiſts of one college, in which there are about 
600 ſtudents, The common people ate ſo 
poor, and it is fo hard for them to get a liee- 
lihood, that they frequently go into other 
a countries to ſcek their tortunes; and, particu- 
N. N. Ly gen ; raging. arly, great numbers go over to me lanta- 
4 ad, in a manner which tions in America, That part of the whabi- 
n [tants called the Wild Iriſh were formerly as 
_ AND” one of the Britiſh iſlands, ly-| ſavage as the native Americans; and, like 
, tea ths W. of that of Great Britain. It is| them, lived in huts, making a fire in the 
bos ed on the E. by St. George's Channel| middle of them; but it is to be hoped, that 
: the Iriſh Sea, which ſeparates it from] all the rude and barbarous cuſtoms ſo common 
England nd Wales; on the N. E, by a chan-|among tkem will in a ſhort time entirel 


quit, 
traces © 


men, 
bers to pa f . 
ide birth-place of cardinal Wolſey. 


; don. 
N [iraſcidilis, Lat. ] eaſu 
provoked to anger; belonging to the paſſion 
78 iſing from 

; ira, Lot.] hatred ariling 
DR ing as 1 — of affecting, or 
having affected, us with an aut AP = 
IK EBT. a town of Cumberland, w_ \ 
market on Thurſdays, and two fairs, on p | 

and Sept. 21, for horſes and horned cattle. 
Ie is at preſent a good town z and is divided 
into the higher and loser. It is 300 miles 


nel about 15 miles broad, which ſeparates it] ceaſe, 


from Scotland; aff on all other ſides by the | 


ocean, lt is divided into four large provinces ; 
nzmely, Ulſter to the N. Leinſter to the E. 
Mager to the S. and Connaught to the W. 
and theſe again are ſubdivided into counties 


It has been common for the nohility 
and men of fortune to reſide in London ; but 
the inhabitants of Dublin, by providing plays 
and other polite diverſions, endeavour to k 

them at home as much as poſſible. Ireland 
contains 2293 pariſhes, 260 baronies, and 118 


and baronies, Ihe air is mild and temperate, } boroughs, It lies between lon. 8. 25. and 10. 


being cooler in ſummer and warmer in win- 
tzr than England; though it is not ſo clear 
and pure, nor ſo proper for ripening corn and 
fruits, In general, it is a frui:tul, level coun- 
try, and well watered with lakes and rivers ; 

and the ſoil, in moſt. parts, 1s very good and 
| fertile; even iu thoſe places, where the bogs 
and moraſſes have been drained, there is good 
meadow ground, It produces corn, paſture, 
hemp, and flax, in great plenty; and there 
are ſo many cattle, that their beef and butter 
are tranſported into divers countries; and not 
only the Engliſh, but other ſhips trequently 
come to be vidtualled here. The principal 
riches and commodities of Ireland are, cattle, 
hides, tallow, ſuct, butter, cheeſe, wood, ſalt, 
honey, wax, furs, hemp, and, more clpecially, 
fine linen-cloth, which they have broupht to 
great perfection, and their trade in it is valtly 
Increaſed, The molt remarkable thing is, 
that there are no venomous creatures in this 
Pountry; and, if they are brought there, they 
certunl) die, Several attem pts have beru made 


40. W. and between lat. 51, 15. and 55. 15. 
N. being about 278 miles in length, and 155 
in breadth. | | 

VRIS, J. [Lat.] the rainbow, In Philoſo- 
phy, an appearance of light reſembling the 
rainbow. In Botany, the flower-de-luce. In 
Anatomy, the circle round the -pupil of the 
eye, from whence it receives the appellation 
of black, blue, &c. according to the colour. 

To IRK, v. @. [yrt, Iſl. ] to pive pain, or 
make weary, uſed only imperſonally; as, 
It irks me.“ Shak. 

VRKSOME, @. weariſowe; affecting with 


pain or trouble 


UVRKESOMELY, 4d. in ſack a manner as 


to pain, weary, or trouble, 


VRON, Ci] , [iren, Sax. Ja well-known 
metal; though lighter than all others, except- 
ing tin, yet conſiderably the hardeſt; when. 


| oure, mallcable, but in a leſs degree than gold, 


ſilver, lead. or copper. It is more capable of 
ruſt than other metals, and requires the trong» 


elt lire to auclt it, Moſt other guetals are brittle 
9 


TRA 


white they are hot; but this is the - moſt 
malleable the nearer it approaches to fuſion. 
I is the only known ſubſtance attracted by 
the loadſtone, is not only fulgble in the 
U conger acids, bat even in common water, to 
which its ſpecific gravity is as 7632 to 1000. 
Iron is vfed figuratively for any inſtrument or 
tool made of that metal. A chain, ſhackle, 
ar manacle. He was put in irons.“ 

IRON, iure] a. made of iron; reſem- 
bling iron in colour. Figuratively, harſh; ſe- 
vere; rigid. | 

To IRON, [urn] v. a, to ſmooth with an 
icon; to put on ſhackles or irons, | 

FRON-A'CTON, a village in Glouceſter- 
hire, 10 miles N. E. of Briſtol, with two fairs, 
on April 25, aud September 13, for catile and 
horſes. | 

IRO'NICAL, 3. in an irogical or ſneer- 
manner. 

FRONMONGER, [turnmonger] /. one 
who deals in iron, | 

VRON WOOD, Ciara woad] ſ. a bard kind 
af word, fo ponderous as to fink in water. 

VRONY, (]] a. made of iron; par- 
taking of iron. | 

FRONY, /. [ elpwreies, Gr.] in Rhetoric, a 
figure wherein a perſon means one thing and 
expreſſes another; generally uſed as a fneer, 
aud in commending a perfon for qualities 
which he bas not. 

IRRA'DIANCE, or IRRA'DIANCY, / 
Firradians, Lat.] the emiſſion of rays of light, 
on any ſubject; a ſparkling; beams of glit- 
tering light emitted or reflected. 

To IBRADIATE, v. 0. { irradio, Lat. ] to 
brigbten. To illumine, applied to the mind. 
To animate with heat or rays. To adorn 
with ſome hing ſbining. 

IRRADIATION, , the act of emitting 
beams of light, or glittering; the ſtate of a 
thing made to glitter. Illumination, or know 
tedce, applied to the mind. 

IRRVY TIONAL, firr4jbonal] a. [irratio- 
2l's, Lot.] void of reaſon or underſtanding; ' 
void of the powers of rcaſon; abturd, or cou- 
trary to reaſon. | 

IRRALIONA'LITY, [:rrafbonality] .. 
the quality of being void of reaſon. 

RRA'TIONALLY, [irh] ad. in 
a manner inconſiſtent with reaſon; abſurdly. 

IRRECLA'/IMABLE, g. not to be altered 
by inftruttion, threats, or perſuaſions. 

IRKECONCIULEABLE, a. ſirreconcilable, 
Fr |] not to be appeaſed, or made to agrce. 
„% Many irrecoucileadble iniquities.“ Shak, 

IRRECONC{ULEABLY, ad. in a manner 
pot admitting a reconciliation. 

IR%ECONCT'/LED, à. not atoned, or 
Exp:zted. ' | 

IRRECO'VERABLE, a. not to he re- 
gained, reſtored, or repaired z not to be re- 
medied. | 

IRRECO'VERABLY, ad. in a manner be- 


l 


| 


] 


1 


0 


gument not to he refuted, 


dard, cuſtom, or nature; 
conſiſtent with the rule 


contrary to, a rule; neglect of methodor 


being above all reſiſta 


IRR 


IRREDU'CIBLE, 4. not to | 
IRREFRAGABULITY, /. dg e Al, 
Is. 


(irrefr ogable, Ft 


IRREFRA'GABLE, a. 
not to be confuted, applied to a 

IRREFRA'GABLY, @ in fac 
ner as not to be con futed. 91 
IRREFU'TABLE, a. ſirrefuta;r: 
not to be overthrown, 1 La.) 
f IRRE/GULAR, 4. [ irregularis, Lat. J de. 


viating from, or contrary tv, any rule, Ian 


z Immet hodical nat 


s of morality: 
word for Vicious, 75 orality ; 4 ſolt 


IRREGULA/RITY. 


Lirregular 
the act of deviating Cod K — 


order; 
orality, 


hout obſerys. 


an action done contrary to the rules of m 
IRAE'GULARLY, ad. wit 
tion of rule, method, or duty, 
To IRREGULATE, v. 2. irre. 
gular; to diſturb the order of ” wi 
1 1 4. having no reference or 
relation to any thing; ſingle; unconne 
IRRELVGION, 5 1 roma Fe] n 
tempt or want of religion. 
IRRELT'GCIOUS, 4. ([irreligicux, Pr. 
temning or having no religion x 
contrary to religion, 
IRRELVGLOUSLY, ad, in an impions 
manner, 
IRREMEABLE, a. ſirremedilis, Lat. 
not io be repaſſed; admitting no return, 
IRREME'DIABLE, a. {irremodiable, F r] 
admitting no cure or remedy, 
IRREME'DIABLY, ad. in a manner ab 
mitting no cure or remedy. 
IRREMI'SSIBLE, 4. [irremiſible, Fr.) 
not to be pardoned, ; 
IRREMUISSIB LENESS, /. the quality of 
admitting no pardon, | * 
IRREMO'VABLE, +a, not to be moved, 
changed, or affected, 
IRRE'PARABLE, a. [irreparabilis, Lat] 
rt to be recovered ; not to be reſtored to is 
former (tate. | 
IRRE'FARABLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
as not to be recoveted or reſtored to its for- 
mer ſtate. 
IRREPLE'VIABLE, a. in Law, not te 
be redeemed. - 
IRREPREHE'NSIBLE, a. {irreprebesþ 
ble, Fr.] not to be blamed. 
IRREPREHE/NSIBLY, ad. in 2 mit 
ner not to be blamed. 
[RREPRO/ACHABLE, [irreprochÞe,) 
free from blame or reproach. _ j 
IRREPRCU/ACHABLY, {irreprec 1020 
in a manner not deſerving blame or reproac® 
IRREPRO'VEABLE, 4. not to be blan 
or found fault with, 


IRRESISTIBVLITY, /. the quality ® 


"I ire f 5 le, | Fr. {ys 


} con- 
3 impious; 


IRRESLOTIBLE, 6. 


vu recovery, vi palt ali cure or remedys 


"Iperior to all refiltance or oppoutione IRRL- 
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Vs 


„ om effecting its deſigu or end; 
t be hindered N 1 dpott. 


in a manner no LE. a. ſin and reſolubi lis, 
IRRE/SOLUB ken A Mived, 


be bro . 
Lat {a r'<0LUBLENESS, J, the quality of 
3 its parts not to be broken or diſſolved. 


LVE DLL, ad. without any ſet- 
Wor rofitive determination of the 


711 irreſolu, Fr. ] not con- 
'SOLUTE, 7 u, Fr. i 
4 pen not fixed in one determina- 


5 ; zrving in one's choice, 
_ 1 0 UTEL V. — without firmneſs 
FS rmination, 
nl ION, ſ. want of fixed and 
ſettled determination of mind, 
IRRESPE/CTIVE, 4 having no regard to 
perſons or circumſtances. 
IRRESPE/CTLVELY, 
to circumſtances. ; 1 
IRRETRIE/VABLE, [irretrefvabke] as 
not to be recovered or repaired, 
 IRRETRIE/VABLY, ſirretre-vably] ad. 
in a manner not to be recovered or repaired. 
IRRE/VERENCE, f. [irreverentia, Lat.) 
want of vener2tion or reſpect 3 A ſtate where- 
in a perſon has not that reipect paid him 
which is due to his rank or dignity. 
" IRREVERENT, a. [irreverent, Fr.] not 
pzying, expreſſiog, or concerving the homage, 
veneration, or reſpect due to the character or 
dignity of a perſon, | : 
IRRE'VERENTLY, ad. without due ho- 
mage, reſpect, or venerat ion. | 
 IRREVERSIBLE, a. not to be reverſed 
abropa ed, or altered, 
 IRREVE/RSIBLY, ad. in a manner not 
to he reverſed or changed, 
 IRRE'/'VOCABLE, a. [irrevocebilis, 
Lat.] not to be recalled, brought back, or 
reverſed. ; 
IRRE/'VOCABLY, ad, without recovery 
or recal. 
To IRRIGATE, v. . [irrigo, Lat.] to 
wet, moiſten, or water. 
IRKIGA'TION, /. the act of watering, 
vetting, or moiſtening. | 
IRRVGUOUS, 2. [irriguus, Lat.] watery 
or watered, Dewy or moiſt, 
IRRISION, |. rr e Lat.] the act of de- 
riding, mocking, or laughing at another, 
To IRRITATE, v. a. Firrito, Lat. ] to 
provoke to anger; to teaze. To cauſe an in- 
flammation, applied to wounds. To heighten 
any quality, « Air irritateth cold.“ Bacon. 


ad, without reſpect 


5 


"1 IRRITATION, [, [irritatio, Lat. ] the act 

boy of provoking, exaſperating, or ſtimulating. 

pic” IRRU P TAON, ſ. [irruptic, Lat, ] the act of 
* thing forcing an entrance; an inroad, or 


rcible entry of an ene 


my into any place, 
IS, the third perſon : TH 


1 ſingular of the preſent 
ale indicative, from the verb To Br , bor- 


3 from is, Goth, the ſecond perſon ſiuꝑu- 
wr ot che preſent tenſe indicative of wii an, 


* 


TRRESTSTIBLY, ad. in a manner not 


ISP 


Goth. Sometimes the i is left ont, and ex 
preſſed be an apoſtrophe over its place 
„There's ſome.” Shak, 3 
ISA/IAH, THE PROPHECY or, a cange 
nical book of the Old Teſtament, and the firſt 
of the four greater prophecie», Re was of the 
blood royal, his father Amos being brother of 
Azariah, king of Judah. The ſtyle of this 
prophet is noble, ſublime, and florid. Grotivs 
calls him the Demoſthenes of the Hebrews. 
Iſaiah propheſied from the end of the reipn of 
Uzziah, till the time of Manaſſeh, by whoſe 
order, according to the Jewiſh tradition, he 
was put to death by being ſawed aſunder. 
ISCHIA'DIC, Lid]! e. [3 


Y 
i 
Gr.] in Anatomy, a name given to two cruial 


veins, called the greater and the leſſer iſchias. 
It ſignifies alſo a diſeaſe or paid of the hip, 
land is commonly called ſciatica, 


| VSCHURY, CA. {toy 


| 


| 


| 


4%, Gr.] in 


| Medicine, is a diſorder conſiſtihg in an entire 


ſuppreſſion of uriue. | 

ISH, [De, Sax. ] a termination added to 
words, expreſſes diminution or leff-ning the 
ſenſe of the word, if joined to an sdjettive; 
as, Blub, tending to blue. When added to a 
ſubſtantive, it implies likeneſs, or pariiking 
the qualities of the ſubſtantive to which it is 
added; as, fooliſh, wolf, roguify, When ack⸗ 
ded to the name of a country, it implies ſome- 
{thing belonging to or living in it; as Swed- 
WE Daniſb. . 

FSINGLASS, , a tough, firm, and light 
ſubſtance of a whitiſh colour, and ſomewhat 
tranſparent, reſembling glue, but in fome 
degree elcanlier. It is made from the inteſ- 
tines of a cartilaginous fiſh, which is a ſpecies 
of ſturgeon, grows to eighteen or twenty feet 
in length, and is frequently found in the Pa- 
nube, &c. In Medicine, it is prefcribed in 
broths and jellies as an agglutinant and 
(trengthener ; and by wine-coopers it is uſed 
in clearing wines. 

V'SINGLASS-STONE, F. a foſſil found in 
broad maſles, compoſed of a multitude of 
extremely tine flakes or plates: the ancients 
made their windows pf ir, inftead of glaſs. 

USL AND, | pron. i land] /. ſig/andorealand, 
Sax. ) a tract ot land furrounded by water. 
ISLAND ER, {prou. i/2nder] , one who: 
inhabits an ifland. 

ISLE, { pron. ile] /. [iſle, Fr.] an ifland or 
country ſurrounded by water. Along walk ina 
church corruptly from ae, of «iſle, Fr. a win 
it being originally only a wing, or ſide- walk. 

ISO'CHRONAL, or ISO'C HRONOVUS, 
[iſokronal, or iſskronou] a. | ig); and wrt 
Gr. j is apphed to ſuch vibrationsof a pendulu 
as are performed inthe ſame ſpace of time, 

ISO'SCELES, / | io; and x., Gr. ] ap- 
plied to a triangle which has two ſides equal. 

ILSPAHAN, a celebrated city of Alia, and 
capital of Perſia, thought by ſome to be the 
fineſt city in the Eaſt, It ſtands in the middle 


i 


| 


* 


of a plain, ſurrounded on all ſides with moun- 
tains, 


11A 


tains, at eight miles diſtance, which rife gradu | 
ally in the form of an amphitheatre. There is 
no river except a fmall one, called Senderut, 
which ſupplies a moſt all the houſes with wa- 
ter. It is 20 miles in circumference, with 
well. built houfes and flat rooſs, on which they 
walk, ext, and lie, in the ſummer-time, for the 
fake of the co0l air. Hete are a great number 
of magnificent palaces; and that of the king 
is two miles avd a baff in circumference. 
T here are 160 moſques, 1860 large caravan- 
faries, above 260 public baths, a prodigious 
number of coffee houſes, and very fine baſars 
and ſtreets, in which are canals planted on each 
fide with trees, The ſtreets are not paved; 
dut always clean, on account of the dryneſs of 
the air; for it ſeldem rains or ſnows here. It 
is 265 miles N. E. of Bufferah, 300 S. of the 
Caſpian Sea, ard 10 co S. E. of Conſtantinople. 
Lov. 52. $5. E. lat. 22. 25 N. 

SSF, /, [iſue; Fr.] the aft of paſſing 
out ; paſſage ouiwards z an event, or the con- 
tequence of any action. In Surgery, a hole 
made in the fleſk by incifion, for the diſcharge 


ITC 


called the 88 of Europe. 
perate and wholeſome, except in bor 
of the Church, where it i 1 
The foil is fertile, and produces wheat yay 
wine, oil, oranges, citrons, pomegranates, 
ſorts of fruits, flowers, honey, and filk - * 
in the kingdom of Naples are coiton and th 
car. The foreſts are full of all ſorts of 5 
and on the mountains are fine paſtures, i ö 
feed a great many cattle, Here are aſſo mins 
of ſulphur, iron, ſeveral quarries of alabater 
jaſper, and all kinds of mar ble. Italy is : 
mountaincus country ; for beſides the Al 
which bound it on the N, there are the A 
pennines, running quite acroſs it from E. ty 
W. as well as mount Veſuvius, which is a vol. 
cano, and vomits flames; beſides ſeveral others, 
| he principal rivers are, the Po, the Tiber oe 
Tivere, the Arno, the Adda, and the Adige. 
Some divide the country in this manner, ſay- 
ing, the top of the boot comprehends the te. 
Pubiic of Venice, the duchies of Mantua, 
Ferrara, Parma, and Modena : the calf if the | 
leg includes the Marca or Marche of Ancona, 


The ur is 


ef humours. Progeny ; oftspring. The pro- 
fits growing from an amercement. T he point 
of matter depending on a ſuit, wherein the 
parties join, and put the cauſe 0 the trial of a 
jury. Hence to join iſſue, is to agree upon 
ſome particular punt, on which the decifion of 
a cauſe ſhall ren. 


| 


and Abruzzo Ultra; the ſpur comprehends the 


; Capitanara the heel, the Terra d' Otranto; 
the ſole, the Bafilicata ; the buckle, the city of 


! 
, 


Naples, with the ifle Profita and Iſchis; the 


. duchy of Tuſcany, and the territories of the 


Church, repreſent the fore part of the leg. Be- 
fides theſe, there are other diftrifts ; for there 


To VSSUE, wv. „ [iſuer, Fr)] to come or is no country in Europe which is ſo full of 


paſs out at any place. Lo proceed, applied to 
offspring, To be produced or gained, applied zo 
funds or trade, Jo run out in lines. Ac- 
tively, to ſend out by authority, or judicially, 
uſed with our : this ſenſe is moſt common. 
IV'SSUELESS, 4. without offspring or chil- 


dre n. | 

VSTHMUS, [im] , [to0ut;, Gr.] in 
Geography, is a narrow neck ot land that joins 
two continents, or joins a peninſula to the 
terra firma, and ſeparates two ſeas. The moſt 
celebrated iſthmuſes are that of Panama, or 
Darien, which joins North and South Ame- 
rica; and that of Suez, which connects Aſia 
and Africa ; that of Corinth, of Crim Tar- 
tary, &c. 

IT, pron. [| hit, Sax. ] the neuter demonſtra- 
tire, made uſe of in ſpeaking of things, Some- 
times it is uſed abſolute y for the ſtate of a 
perſon or affair. How is it? Shak, Some- 
times elliptically for the thing, matter, or af- 
fair. T's come to paſs.” Shak. After 
peutral verbs, it is uſed either ludicrouſly, or 
to give an emphaſis, « A mole courſes it on 
the ground. Spe. 

VT ALY, a large peninſula of Europe, hav- 
ing the Alps to the N. which ſeparates it from 
France and Savoy; and it is ſurrounded on all 
other fides by the Mediterranean ſea, It is 
the moſt celebrated country in Europe, hav- 
ing been formerly the feat of the Roman em- 
-pire, and at pre ent of the Pope. It is ſo fine 
and fruitful @ country,” that it is commonly 


principalities, duchies, marquiſates, and coun- 
; ties. The archbiſhoprics and b ſhoprics are 
; alſo very numerous, and there are ſeveral fi- 
' mous univerſities, They have only one lan- 
| £uage, which is a corruption of the Latin, and 
is {aid to be moſt pure in Tuſcany, They 
have an inquiſition, but not ſo ſevere as that 
of Spain; however, there is no religion tole· 
rated but the Jewiſh, al} the reft of the inha« 
bitants being Roman Catholics, except the 
Vaudois in Piedmont, and a few proteftan's 
in maritime towns, who are ſuftered to live 
there on account of trade. Rome is . id to 
be the capital city, though ſome will hardly 
allow it, The inhabitants have a great Many 
good qualities as well as bad ones; they are 
polite, active, prudent, ingenious, and politic; 
but then they are luxurious, effequna't, 
dicted to the moſt criminal pleaſures, revenge. 
ful, and uſe all ſorts of artifices to deſtroy their 
er emies; which produce A great number of 
afſalinations. Add to Wie, _— ogy ” 
tremely Jealous, and keep tnew W 

—— hy always ſhut up, inſo much that they 
cannot go to church without ſomebody 
watch them. However, there is 09 place } 
the world where impurity abounds ſo _ 9 
in Italy; for there are great numbers of -1 7 
houſes and courtezans, who are tolerated d 
the magiſtrates. | N 1 
ITCH, .. C gicba? Sax. ] in Medicine, a i 
eaſe which ove: ſpreads the body with * . 
attended with an ixfitating ſenſation, 20. 


| 


eaſineſt canſed by the itch, or ap eaſed by 


/ c Phd i Bos 


JUD 
municated by contact; the ſenſation of un- 


rubbing Figurativel ys? cod ſta at teaſing deſite. 


! ing; to have 

„ which is removed by rubbing ; to 
14 continual deſite and propenſity. 
ITCHY, 3. io fected with the itch, , 


janoendo. Uſed in wills, in its original ſenſe, 
for % . lie m, 1 give and bequeath, 

To UTER 4 TE, v. a. C tero. Lat. ] to repeat 
the fame thing; to inculcate by frequent 
mention or repe-ition; to do a ſecond time. 
VTERANT, part. [iterans, Lat ] repeating. 
ITERA'TION, /. { Lat.] repetition, or 


tal. . 
ITINERAN r, a. [ tinerant, Fr. ] wan- 
dering: not ſetiſed; travelling. 


travele. 
SELF, pron. [hit and /// Sax. ] the 
neutral reciprocal pronoun, applied to things. 

JU'BILANT, a [ jubilans, Lat. ] utter- 
ing ſongs of triumph. 
elt. IO, . { julilotio, Lat. ] the act 
of uttering ſongs of tr1umph, or of declaring 
triumph. * 

JU'BILEE. ,. j uhi /? Fr. f om jubilo, Lat. 
a muſic-l inſtrument, ſo called from Jubal the 
iaventor] a public fe{tivity; a time of rejoic- 
ing; a grand church ſeſtival cclebrated at Rome, 
originally once every hundred years, wherein 
the pope grants plenary induigence to all fin 
ners,c{pecially ſuch as vifit the churches of St. 
Peter and Paul at Rome, It was firſt eſtabliſh 
ed by Boniface VIII. in 13co. Clement VI 
reduced it to co years; Urban VI. to every 
25th ; and Sextus IV. tn every 23d year, 

[VCU'NDITY, / Licunditas, Lat, ] plea 
ſinmneſs ; aęreeabſeneis. Not in uſe, 

To }UDAVZE, v. 2. [ judaiſer, Fr. ] o con- 
forn, to the manners or cuſtoms of the Jews, 

JUDGE, [. { juge, Fr. ] one who is empow- 
ered or authorized to hear and determine any 


in a court oſ judicature. Fipuratively, one who 
has Ki ſufficient to diſcover and pronounce 
vpon the merit of any thing. | 

To JUDGE, v. n, f Juger, Pr.) to decide or 
determine a que ion; to paſs ſentence; to 
diſ.ern or diloguiſh, X 

JUDGER, / one who forms an opinion 
or paſſes ſentence, | 

JUDGES, Book or, F. a canonical book 
of the old Teſtament, ſo called from relatin 
the ſtate of the [{raelites under the adminits 
rat1on of ſeveral illuſtrious perſons who were 
called Tudges. 

JUDGMENT, /, that power of the mind 
whereby we join idcas together. by affirming or 
deny pg any thing concerning them; the qua- | 
J or power of difcerning the propriety or im- 
F'opriety of things; the right, power, or act 


To ICH, v. 3. to feel an uneaſineis in the 


ITEM, / [Lat.] a new article; a hint or 


t; um, Lat. ] a book | 
ITYNERARY, /.[/t;eerariu ] Fr.] prudent; wiſe; ſkilful in an 


JUL 


tion, or puniſhment inflited by Providence for 
any particular crime, the diſtribution of juſ< 
tice ; the ſentence paſſed on our actions on the 

laſt day ;. the laſt doom. | 

JUDICATORY, /. diftribution of juſtice z 
a Court of juſtice. 

JU'DICA TURE, L. \ judiceture, Fr.] the 
power or province of d ſpenſing juſtice, or 
hearing cavſes, and paſſing ſentence. 

JUDVCTAL, f judiſrial] a. [ judicialis, Lat.] 
practiſed in the diſtribution of juſtice, or in a 
court of juſtice; inflicted as a penalty; be- 
longing to a judge or court of juſtice. 

JUDVCIALLY, { judiſvially] ad. in the 
forms of legal juſtice;z in a court of juſtice ; 
before a judge. | 
| JUDVCIARY, [ Judtſhiary] 2. | judicierins, 
Lat.] paſſing judgment upob any thing. 
JUDVCIOUS, [| judifhious] 4. ¶ judicienr, 
affair. 
JUDVFCIOUSLY, [ judifviou/ly] ad. in 2 
manner which ſpeaks an extenſive judgment 
or underſtandiog; jultly or wiſely, 

I'VER, a village in Buckinghamſhire, 
three miles S. W. of Uxbridge, with one fair, 
on July 11, for cattle, ſheep, and hogs. \ 

IVES, ST. a fca-port town of Cornwall, 
with two markets, on Wedngfdays and Sa-ut- 
days, and one fair, on Saturday before Advent 
Sunday, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth, and a 
few hops. It is only frequented by fiſhermen, 
for the taking of pilchards. However, it is a 
corporation, and ſends two members to par- 
liament. It Is 274 miles W. by 8. of London. 

IVES, Sr. a town cf Huntingdonſhire, 
with a market on Mondays, the largeſt in 
j England for cattle, except Smithfeld, and two 
Fairs, on Whit. Monday, and October 10, for 
all ſorts of catile and cheeſe, It is an ancient, 
large, and handſome place, ſeated vn the river 
Ouſe, over which is a fine bridge. Here was 
2 priory, which is now in ruins. It has one 
large church, two diſſenting, and à popiſh 
wecting, with about goo houſes ; the ſtreets 


carſe or queſtion, real or perſonal, and preſides are pretty wide, and tclerably well paved; it 


is 64 miles N. by W. of London. : 
JUG, /. [ jugge, Dan.) a large drinking- veſ- 
ſel with a long neck, twclling out towards 
the bottom. 

To JU'GG LE, v. a. [ jougler, Fr. ] to Lav 
tricks by flight of hand ; to practiſe or impo 
on by artifice and impoſture, 

JU'GGLE, J. a trick performed by light 
of hand; an impoſture, fraud, or deception. 
JU'GGLER, ſ. one who practiſes ſlight of 


hand, or performs tricks by nimble convey= 
ance; a cheat or impoſtor, 


JU/GGLINGLY, ad. in an unfair or de- 


ceitful manner, ; 
JU'GULAR, a. [from j»vga/nm, Lat.) fi- 
tuated in, or belonging to, the throat, 
JUICE, { pron, juce, both in this word and 
its derivatives] .. [ jus, Fr. and Lat, juvys, 


ace palled againſt a criminal z condemna- 


* * 


ol paſſing ſentence; deciſion; opinion; ſen- | 


gelg.] the liquor, ſap, or water of a piant 3 
the fluid or moiſture in animal bodies. 


JU'ICE- 


JUN 


JU/TICELESS, a. dry; without moiſture 
or juice. | 

JU'ICINESS, F. plenty of juice or moiſ- 
ture, applied both to plants and animals, 

JUICY, a. moiſt; full of moiſture or juice, 

I'VINGHOE, a town in Buckinghamſhire, 
whoſe fai:s are held April 25, and Ottober 17, 
for cows, ſhegp, and hogs; the market is on 
t from London 32 miles. 

v. n. [ jucher, Fr. I to perch as 
a tree 

Jud LAP, /. [ julap, Fr.] in Pharmacy, an 
agreeable potion uſually made of fimple and 
compound waters ſweetened, and uſed ſome- 
times as a vehicle to ſuch medicines as cannot 
be taken alone. 

JU'LIAN YEAR, . is that lately uſed 
In England and feveral other countries, called 
the old year, introduced by Julius Cæſar, 
which for three years together has but 365 
days, but every fourth year 366 days, upon 
account that fix hours and 365 days was the 
mean ſolar year, and four times fix hours made 
one natural day: but this by experience 
Fund too much by about 11 minutes; fo tifat 
In about 131 years, this account will be one 
day too late, which occafions the difference 
between the Julian and che Gregorian account 
of the year. 

JULY, . Julius, Lat.] the name affixed to 
the ſeventh month of the year from January, 
by the Romans, in honour of Julius Cæſar, which 
tefore his time was named Quintilis, or the 
fifth, i. e. from March. 

JU MART. ſ. | jumert, Fr.] a beaſt got 
from a mixture of a bull and a mare. 

To JU'MBLE, v. 4. to mix in a confuſed 
and violent manner together. Neuterly, to be 
" agitated or ſhaken together. 

JU/'MBLE, /. a confuſed mixture; a vio- 
lent and confuſed ſhaking. 87] 
To JUMP, 2. . | gumpen, Belg.] to move 
forward by raifing one's ſelf from the ground 
into the air; to leap; to jolt. 

JUMP, /. the act of ſpringing or railing one's 
feet from the ground in the air; a leap, or 
ſkip. Figuratively, a lucky chance, A kind of 
' Joofſe or limber ſteys, with a moveable ftoma- 
cher, uſually laced or tied before, from jupe, Fr. 

JUNCATE, . | ;uncade, Fr.] a cheeſe- 
cake, any kind of a delicacy; a private or 
 clandeftine entertainment: now improperly 

written junker, r 


JU*NCUUS, a. [ junceus, Lat.] full of bul- 


— 


* 


| 


ruſhes. 
JU'NCTION, J. (jonftion, Fr.] union; 
Coalition. 5 


JUNCTUPE,./. | jun&ura, Lat. ] the line 
or part in which two things are joined together; 
a joint, joining, or articulation z union, A 
critical point or period of time. 

JUNE, .. Junius, Lat. becauſe this month 
was dedicated to Juno; or becauſe It was ap- 


| 


another, 


combined in any ſecret defign ; 


piter fignifies the philoſopher's ſtone, Afrob. 


CHE 7 
» {+ [Lat.] a perſon younger thig 


JU/NIPER,[.| ;uniperns, Lat. 1 
produces the berries o which A. l Plant which 


* gin is made 

UNEK unco, Span. * 
in Bua ; Mk of old Fd. 5 _ Wh uſe 
JU'NKET, , 'See UNCATE, 
JU/NTO, , Citi. a company of meg 
a cabal. 
hard, ſoſid, frm 
ur, capable cz 


JU'NIOR 


I'VORY, /. [iwvire, Fr.) a 
er of a fine white colo 
£00 iſh, and is the tuſks of 
AdjeQtively, it ſignifies any thin — 
ivory; as, © an ivory ball,” 
JUPITER, ſ. in Aſtronomy, 
fituated between Saturn and M 
therefore called one of the ſu 
it has a rotation round its axis in 9 hours and 
56 minutes; and a petiodical revolution round 
the ſun in 4332 days, 12 hours, 20 9. It 
is the biggeſt of all the planets. Heyn 
computes its ſurface to be 400 times a; large 
as that of the earth, In its courſe, it is e. 
clipſed by the ſun, by the moon, by the end 
and by Mars, Among the Alchemiſts, 75 


has its orhie 
as, and jg 
perior planets; 


EE Tt = 0 wu — — _ , r ** Pry ming 8 


Q @©n DIFF 


— 
- =» 


gers ſignify by it, m 


* 


pleaſures, religion. 
JU RAT, .. | jaratus, Lat, ] a magiſtrate df 
the nature of an alderman, 
JURATORY, a. juratcire, Fr.] by mea 
of, or by giving, an oath, 
JURUDICAL,. @. [ juridicus, Lat.] ain 
in the diſtribution of juſtice ; uſed in the court 
of juſtice, | 
JURISDFCTION, /. [ ;uri/di&io, Lat.) lei 
authority; extent of power; a diſtrict to wich 
any authority belongs. 
JURISPRU'DENCE, J uriſprudentis, lat. 
the Mence of the law, either civil or common, 
JU'RIST, f. | ;uriff., Fr.] one who p- 
feſies the ſcience of the law; a civilian, 
JU'!ROR, /. {from jure, Lat.] one wit 
ſerves on a jury. 
nk Jure, Fr.] a company of med 
conſiſting of twelve or twenty-four, and [wo 
to deliver a truth upon ſuch evidence as ſhall3t 
laid before them touching the cauſe they #8 
to decide. The grard jury confitts ordinzl 
of twenty-four grave and ſubſtantial gente 
men, or ſome of them yeomen, choſen oute 
the whole ſhire by the ſheriff, to conſider 
all bills of indict ment preferred to the co 
which they approve of by writing Billa ord 
or diſallow, by writing ign974us, on them. 
JU'RY MAN, /. one who is impange 
On Aa jury. | . . , 
JURY-MAST, / ſomething ſet up in d 
room of a maſt loſt in a A 1. 40 
ST, a. [ juſtus, Lat.] unvianes 
| N bo Y honeſt in dealing with othy 
exact, proper, accurate, or agreeable Þ | 
ſtandard of juſtice z virtuous, or living y 
formably to the laws of morality ; true; 


agi nnrates, ſcholars, riches, 


— 
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g. 


propriated to young people (junioribus ), as May 
was to old ones} the fixth month of the year 
from January, | | | | 


grounded; proportionate ; MP Just 


jus 


ly; merely, or barely. 
Ius T. 3 Nearly, or not far 
p As 2 at the point of death. Temple. 
iesr. 7 See Iiir. 
uſftiiidy | 
jours, their due, inflict pu- 
_ 4 on, thoſe that deſerve it, and acquit 
— after a fair trial. F iguratively, pu- 
—— right, or the act whereby a per ſon 
10 yo his right. In Law, it is a perſan 8 
the the king to adminiſter juſtice to his 
fabjefts Led Chief Juſtice of the 
Bench, is à lord by his office, and chie 
e: he determines all ſuch pleas as conce 
race committed againſt the crown, dignity, 
or peace of the king» 


j by his office, and 
- _ a A. all cauſes in 
ee jaw; from whence aroſe his title. 
Juſhce of the Foreſt, is a lord by his office, and 
with his aſſiſtants determines all oftences 
Within the king's foreſt, committed againſt 
veniſon and vert. Juſtices of Aſſize, are ſuch 
as by ſpecial commiſſion are ſent into the 
country to take aſſizes. Fuſtices in Eyre, or 
itinerant juſtices, are ſo called from crre, Fr. 
a journey, and were formerly ſent by commiſ- 
don into different counties to try ſuch cauſes 
particularly as were termed pleas of the crown. 
Fuſtices of Gaol-Del wery, are ſuch as are com- 
miſſioned to hear and determine all cauſes for 
which perſons are caft 1nto gaol. Fuſtices of 
Nik Pius, are the ſame as juſtices of the aſ- 
ſire, and receive their name from the common 
adjournment of a cauſe in the Common Pleas, 
«Nis! PaIus Juſticiarii wenerint ad eas 
pies ;” i. e. Unieſs the juſtices ſhal: come to 
thoſe parts before. Juſtices of the Peace, are 
perſons appointed by the king's commithon to 
keep the peace of the county in which they 
refice; and ſome of theſe, who are of ſuperio: 
rank or quality, are called Juſtices of the Quo- 
rum; and without the preſence or affent of 
theſe, or at leaſt one of them, no buſineſs of 
Importance can be tranſacted. A Juſtice of 
the Peace ought to poſſeſs an eſtate of at leaſt 
1col. per ann. in freeho!d or copyhold, for 
life, or for the term of 21 years, without in- 
cumbrarces; and if a Juſlice of the Peace, not 
thus qualified, preſume to act in that office, 
fe is liable to the penalty of 100l. | 
TJUSTICESHIP, . the office, rank, or 
Aenity of a juſtice, Uled generally in a ludi- 
crous ſenſe, | \ 
JUSTYCIARY, or courT or JUST1- 
cIARY, ſ. in Scotland, a court of, ſupreme 
Juriſdiction in all criminal caſes. The lords 


 juſticiary likewiſe go Circuits twice a year 
in the country, | 


Lat.] the virtue 


reien; conformable to law 
JUSTIFIABLENESS, 
ne cleared fro 

of being defenſi 
JU'STIFIA 


to be reconcile 


or juſtice, 
J. the quality of 
m any accufation ; the quality 
ble by law or reaſon. 

BLV, ad. in ſuch a manner 
d to law, reaſon, or juſtice. 


Xing sg 
f of &e 


Lord Chief Juſtice of | 


JUSTIFLABLE, .. to be defended by law or 


JUX 


| JUSTIFICA!TION,, / [ juſtification, Fr.] 
a defence, vindication, or the act of clearing 
from an accufation of guilt z abſolution from 
guilt; deliverance or acquittal by pardon from 
fins paſt, In Scripture, a judicial act of God, 
by which the righteouſneſs of Chriſt is im- 
puted to the faithful, and fins are forgiven on 
- of his obedience, merits, and ſacri- 
ce. 
JUSTIFICA'TOR, - . one who defends, 
— or clears from any charge of 
uilt. | 
JU'STIFIER, one who clears both from the 
charge and puniſhment of fin by arguments, by 
imputation of merits, and by pardon. 

To JU'STItY, v. a. | juſtifier, Fr.] to 
clear from any charge of guilt; to abfolve or 
acquit from any accuſation; to vindicate; to 
free from the guilt or puniſhment of paſt fin 
by imputed righteouſneſs and pardon. 

To JU'STLE, v. n. | jouſter, . to en- 
counter, claſh, or run againſt each other. 
Actively, to pufh, drive, or force by ralhing 
ag-inſt, | 

JU'STLY, ad. in a manner conſiſtent with 
rigid juſtice and honeſty. Figuratively, pro- 
perly*; exactly; in due proportion. 

JU'STNESS, /. the exact conformity of 
things and actions to any law, rule, or ſtan- 
dard; juſtice, propriety, or exactneſs. SY NON. 
Tuſine/s prevents our running into errors; pre- 
ciſion removes every thing that is uſeleſs. 

To JUT, wv. . to puſh or ſhot into pro- 
minences ; to Rand out beyond the other parts 
of the ſurface, ; 

JU'TLAND, a large peninfula, which 
makes the principal part of the kingdom of 
Denmark. It is bounded on the S. E. by the 
duchy of Holſtein, and is ſurrounded on the 
other ſides by the German Ocean and the 
Baltick Sea. It is about 180 miles in length, 
from N. to S. and Fo in breadth, from E. to 
W. The air is very cold, but wholeſome z 
and the ſoil is fertile in corn and paſtures, 
which feed a great number of horſes and 
beeves, which are ſent o Germany, Holland, 
and elſewhere. This was anciently called 
Cimbrian Cherſoneſe, and it is ſappoſed to be 
the country from whence the Saxons came 
that conquered England. It is divided into 
two parts, called N. and S. Jutland ; the lat- 
ter is the duchy of Sleſwick, and lies between 
N. Jutland and the duchy of Holſteinz and 
the duke of that name is in poſſeſſion of part 
of it, whoſe capital town is Gottorp, for which 
reaſon the ſovereign is called the duke of Hol- 
ſtein- Gottorp. | 

JU'TTY, /.. a part of à building which 
ſtands out further than the ref, 


JU'VENILE, a. [ jzvenitis, Lat.] young, 
or youthful. | 


JUVENUILITY, /. the ſtate of youth; 
fe [juxta and 


youthfulneſs, 
JEUX TA-POSITION, 2. 
ſtate of being placed cloſe to 
ry L 


* 


| 


| 


tio, Lat the 
each other, 
R x 


| 


t 
. 


— n r 
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To KECK, v. n. [tecten, Belg.] to heave 


KEE 


vv, . [ifg, Sax, ] a particular plant, of 
the ever-greens, that twines about trees, ſticks 
to walls, or creeps on the ground, Its quali- 
ties in Medicine are drying and aſtringent; tis 
berries purge upwerds and downwards; and a: 
tum, that dtils from its trunk, upon being 
any ways cut, is reckoned a notable cavitic,| 


and is ſaid to deitroy the nits of the head, 


K ſonant of our alphabet. Its found is 

much the ſame with that of the hard 
c, in acre, cure, come, and of qu in queſtion, 
uke, Kc. and has before all the vowels one 
invariable ſound; as in teen, ten, kid, kind, K 
is ſilent in the preſent pronunciation before u; 
as know, tnife, knee, knave. It ufed formerly 
to be always joined with c at the end cf words, 
but is at preſent very properly omitted: thus 


for publick, muſict, arithmetic, c- we write for anotherz to copy 

time puanctually; 
monoſyllables, it is ſtil] retained; as in mock, place; not to reveal or betray 
ſlack, back, wreck, fc, &c. The Romans 
ſeldom uſed it, except in proper names, or as 


lic, muſic, arithmetic, &c. However, in 


a numeral. The French make no uſe of it, 
except in foreigo names of men and places; 
vet we meet with rot, burlefe, in good au 

thors, inſtead of rique, burleſque, As a nu- 
meral, K denotes 250, and with a daſh over 


it thus. K, 250,000. 

KA'/LENDAR, ,. See C4LEND, or CA 
LENDAR. 

KA'LI, f. \ Arab.) a plant growing on the 
ſea coaſts, whoſe aſhes are of great uſe in mak 
inp glaſs or ſoap. 

KAM, 2. [Erſe] crooked; not to the 
purpoſe. © This is clean tam.” Shak, 

K A'THERINE HILL, a town in Sur: 
whoſe tir is held OR. 1, for horſes, houſe- 
bold goods, and apparel. | 

To KAW, v. n. to make a noiſe like a 
raven, crow”, or rook, 

KAW, , the cry of a raven, crow, or rook, 


the ſtomzch; to reach at ſomething nauſeous 
or fqueamiſh. | 
To KEDGE, v. a. [ taghe, Belg. ] io Na- 
vigation, to bring a ſhip up or down a nar- 
row river by the wind, thovgh the tide be 
contrary, by means of the kedge anchor. 
KE DOG ER, or KEDGE A'NCHOR, FL. 
a ſma'! chor uſed in a river, | 
'KEEL, ſ. [c#le, Sax. ] the bottom of a ſhip, 
To KEEL, v. a. [cc lan, Sax. ] to cool, or 
teveüt from boiling over. While greaſy 


oan doth kee“ the pot.“ Shak. - This phraſe, 


though now obſolete in London, may be ſtil} 
met with in moſt provinces. 

KEELFAT, /. {from celan, Ty, a cool - 
er, or veſſel in which wort or other liquor 1s 
ſet to cool. 


| 


for offences at ſea, 
under water on one 


IS the ten h letter, and ſeventh con- | feting with uneaſineſs, 


| mam unhurt 4 


thing for the uſe of ano her; one who has tho 


ſhip which is next to her keel, and 
over it next above the floor timber 


ly, applied to the edge of an 


| oppoſed to blunt. Severe 
lively cold, applied to the winds 


© To keep his bed.“ 


KEE 


b draggin the enz, 
a fe of the fi ia 
keel, and vp again on the other. te 


lies right 
KEEN, a. cene, Sax, ] tharp, or cutting eil. 
. intrument, and 
, Piercing, cr excel, 


Eager, vehement. Of great ſub wp weather, 
to the underſtanding. 1 applied 


: applied to — 9 
KEE NLV, ad. ſharply, or cutting eaſily; 


eh tl z bi 

: * _ J. or eagerly; bitterly, or acring. 
KEE/NNESS, f- the quality of bei 

or cutting eaſily; an of wanker 
ing cold; acrimony ; bitterne 
gernefſs or vehemence, | 
To KEEP. ſ[preter. and part, paf 

D. d. [ cepan, Sax, ] to retain, borate 1 


carefully; to ob 
to hold; 8 nds he 
a ſecret; 
o adhere ſttictiy; to * 
or aceuſtom one's ſelf to. I teep bad hours" 
Pepe. To celebrate, applied to teſtivals, To 
obſerve without violation, applied to promiſes 
contracts, or laws. To maintain at one's own 
expence; to have in the houſe, © X; 
.odgers.” Shak; To remain in any fiate, 
a Shak. Uſed with bad, 

to reſtrain from doing an action. © Ky 
back thy ſervant from preſumptuous fuk 
Pſal. xix. To reſerve. Joined to with, to 
be often with a perſon as a lover or ſuitor, 
Keeping company with men,” Broome. To 
keep in, to conceal; to forbear telling, applied 
o ſecrets. To defend from. * Keep out the 
weather.) Prior. Keeps out hunger,” Dryd, 
Uſed with pace, to walk as faſt as another, 
+ Kept pace with him,” Te keep under, io 
ſuppreſs; to ſubdue; to tyrannize over, or 
hold in a ſtate of baſe ſubj-Rion, Sv voz. 
We keep that which is our own; we deteit 
that which is another's, We keep what ve 
intend not to part with; we detain what we 
propoſe not to reſtore, 

KEEP, /. cuſtody, or charge. Not in uſt, 

KEE “PER, /. one who has priſoners com- 
mitted to his cuſtody; one who boſds any 


z ſharp 


Or pierc- 
is of mind; ele 


care of parks, or the ſuperintendence of ano- 
ther. Keeper of the Great Seal, is a lord by 
his office, and ſtyled Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal of Great Britain, and is always one of the 
privy council. All grants, cifarters, and com- 
wille of the king under the great ſeal, paſs 
through the hands of the Lord Keeper ; for 
without that ſcal many of theſe grants, r* 
would be of no force; the king being, 1 
interpretation of the law, a corporation, a 


KEEL-HAU'LING, J is a puniſhment 


- 
5 


therefore paſſes nothing but by the great ſeal, 
which is alſo ſaid to be the public 10 


. . 


* 


K E N 


TT zus in the greateſt eſteem and 
the kingdom, * Lord Xebper is inveſted with 

authority, pre-eminence, 
exccutjon of the laws, as 
f Great Brirain is veſted 


place 


2 ict on, of 
4 Chancellor o 


* ügh whoſe hands all grants, 
by bis : __ Seford the come to the 
— aal; and even ſome things paſs his 
— 


hands whic 
He 15 alſo one 0 
4s to put the fea 


! gt, no | : 7 
lie, or inconvenients but ſhall firſt acquaint 
I * 


be LP, the office of a keeper, 

IN ſ. Ccague, Fr.] a ſmall barrel. L 
Wok TA, a village in Leiceſterſhire, 
with two fairs, on Eaſter-Mondays and Octo- 
der 10, chiefly for toYS» It is 116 miles from 


f the privy council: his duty 
| to * Fc, without a 


LE GHLEY, a village in the W. Ridin o 
of Yorkſhire, fx miles S. of SEipton, with 
duo fairs, on May 8, for horned cattle, braſs, 
and pewter, and on Nov. 8, for the ſame, 

edlars ware: 
ELL, be Bu $22 
KE'/LLINGTON, a town in Cornwall, 
«hoſe market is on Wedneſday : it has three 
fairs, on May 4 September 19, and No- 
vewher 12, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, and a 
ſew hops, and ſends two members to par- 
Fment, It is 2152 miles Welt by South of 


Erd, ſ. a falt produced from calcined 


—_—_. 


WW". *> we aa. Aa. 2 


0 ſea weed. . | 
KE'LSON, ſ. See KE ELSON. 

, KELVEDON, a town in Eſſex, whoſe 

r fair is on Eaſter- Monday, for toys. It is 41 


miles from London, 


or diſentangle the hair; alſo, to drefs flax, 
hemp, Ke. > 

To KEN, v. a, [cennan, Sax. ] to deſcry 
or ſee at a diſtance; to know. 

KEN, /. view; or the diſtance within 
which a perſon can ſee an object. 
KENDAL, a town of Weſtmoreland, with 
a large market on Saturdays, and two fairs, 
on May 6, for horned cattle, and on Nov. 
8, for horned cattle, horſes, and ſheep, It is 
a large, handſome place, and has two lobg 
ſtreets, which croſs each other, It is noted 
forits manufaQures of cottons, druggets, hats, 
and ſtockings, and is 256 miles N. N. W. of 
London, * 
KENNEL, ſ. [chenil, Fr.] a cot or place 
where dogs are kept; a pack of hounds; the 
hole of aſox or other beaſt ; the ſmall cavity or 
bollow in which water runs through a ſtreet, 
To KENNEL, v. u. to lie or live, applied 


properly to dogs or foxes, and contemptuouſiv 
afed of men. ? P 7 


of the Privy Seal is alſo a lord 


h do not paſs the great ſcal at all [and 4 


To KEMB, v. a. {cemban, Sax. ] to comb | 


KET 

| . 4 . |; * 5 > TIE 
| KE/NNINGTON, a village in Kent, with 
one lair, July 5, for pedlars ware. mW 
KE/NSINGTON, a village and royal pa- 
lace in the county of Middleſex, with hand- 
; . I's , 
ſome gardens; two miles W. of London, 

KENT, an Eagliſh county, encompaſſed 
on all files by the fea and the river Thames 
except on the W. fide, where it_ borders o 
Suſſex and Surry, It is 58 miles in length, 
in hreadth, and it contains 39.340 
houſes, 235.440 inhabitants, 408 pariſhes} 
and 31 market-towns, whereof 7 ſend mem- 


. arrant where it is againſt | bers to parliament, which, with 2 for th 
r with a w county, make x5 in all. The rivers, beſides 


the Thames, are,.the Medway,.the Rowther,, 
the Stour, the Darien, the. Ton, and the 
| Wanthhelm, beſides ſeveral leſſer ſtreams. The 
lower part of Rent, where there-are fens bad 
| marſhes, is very unhealthy, and the agues that 
are caught continye a long while, It abounds 
in corn, fruits, end paſtures, and the marſhes 
are proper to feed cattlè and ſheep. It has iron 
mipes, and is noted for its apples, pears, 
plurds, apricots, and cherries, which were firſt, 
brought out of Itely. Maidſtqne is the county, 
town; but Canterbury and Rochefter are the 
principll,. , ok an 
EK EPT, peter. and part. pzff. of KE EY. 
RE RCHIE F, /. a head dreſs. 5 
KERF, /. [ceorſan, Sax. ] the fit ſaun 
away between two pieces of ſc uff. 
| KERMES, /. is a roundiſk body, of the 
bigneſs of a pea, and of a browniſh red colour, 
covered when moſt perfect with a purpliſh, 
-prey duſt, It contains a mplticude of little 
diſtinQ granules, ſoft, and when cruſhed yields 
a ſcarlet juice, It is found adbering to a kin 
of holme-oak. In Spain it is aſed as a cordial 
for lying-in women, and prevents abottion ; 
it is alſo of great uſe in dyeing. |. | 
| KERN, J. an Iriſh foot-1oldier; alſo, a 
handmill conſiſting of two pieces of ſtone, by 
which corn is ground, ©. ; 
KE'RNEL, / [cyrnel, Sax. ] that part of 4 
nut which is contained in the ſhell; any thing 
included in a huſk or ſkin, ** The Fernel of a 
grape. Den. The ſeeds in pulpy fruit; the 
central part of any thing which is covered with 
a cruſt, hard ſubſtance, or with a concretion. 
The kernel of a ſtone.” Arbutb. Hard knobs 
formed in the fleſh; the glands of the throat, 
| To KE'RNEL, v. u. to ripen or grow to 
kernels. F 3 a . * | , 
KERNELLV, @, full of kernels; re- 
ſembling kernets, | 


EE RSE. /.ftarſaye, Belg.) a coarſe wook- 
len manufacture between a (iuff and a cloth. 
' RE'STREL, . [guercelle, Fr.] a link 
kind of baſtard hawk. | Py * 

 KE'SWICE, a town of Curtberland, with 
a market on Saturdays, and one fair, on Au- 


1 


28 51 miles N. N. W. of London. 


KENNING-HALL, a villag: in Norfolk 
Ind one fair, on] uly 7, for catt.c aud toys. 


| rc, / fcaicchio, Ital.] a ſmall veſſet 


uled to bring fiſt to market or 2862 tender tg 


XX 2 larger 


guſt 2, for leather aod woollev-parn. It is 


K IC 


larger ſhips. It has two maſls, its main- ſail 
and top-fail ſtanding ſquare as ſhips do, and 
its fore-ſail and jib like thoſe of hoys. 
KETTERING, a town of Northampton- 
ſhire, with a market on Saturdays, and three 


| 


foot. 


ed from quelgue choje, Fr.] ſometh 
temptuous, fantaſtical, or ridiculo 


KIL 


„ Sc one who firikes with the 
KUCKSHAW, /. [ſoppoſed to be 


KUCKER 


corrupt, 
ing con. 
us; a di 


fairs, on Thurſday before December 21, ſo changed by cookery that it can ſcarce) 0 
Thurſday before Eaſter, and October 10, for | known, The laſt ſenfe is that which ka 
horſes and. horned cattle, It is 75 miles in uſe. "oy p! 


N W. of London. 

KETTLE, / Ceet, Belg. ] a veſſel in which 
liquor and meat is boiled. [he name of a pot 
is given to the boiler that bellics out in the 
middle, and grows narrower towards the top; 
but that of kettle, to the veſſel whoſe tides are 
ſtraight from the bottom, ar grow wider to- 
wards the top: authors, however, uſe theſe 
words promiſcuouſly, A tea-kettle is a veſſel 
in which water is boiled for making tea, 

KE'TTLEDRUM, /. a drum whoſe body 
is braſs, and reſem bles the ſhape of a kettle, 

KE'/TTLEWELL, a village in the Wet 
Riding of Yorkſhire, not far from Leeds, 
with two fairs, on July 6, and Sept. 2, for 


p. | 
KEW, a village in Surry, oppoſi:e to Old 
Brentford, 6 miles W. of London. Here is 
a ſeat which belonged to the late Princeſs 
Dowager of Wales, 
KEY, / Ccocg. Sax. ] a little iron inſtrument 
formed with holes antwering to the wards of 


a lock, by which the bolt is puſhed forward | 


or backward; an inſtrument by which any 
thing is ſcrewed, turned. ſhut, or opened. 
The key of the jack. Swift. Figuratively, 
an explanation of any thing obſcure, mylte- 
rious, or difficult. The parts of a muſical in- 
ſtrument, particularly of a ſpinnet, which are 
track by the fingers, In Muſic, a certain 
fundamental note or tone, to which the whole 


gins, and mult always end, In architec- 
ture, the laſt ſtone placed at the top of an 
arch. In 8 a bank raiſed perpen- 
eEicular from the water, or a wharf made uſe 
of for ſhipping or unloading goods; from 
T. ve. Belg. quai, Fr. Sec QUAY. 
KE'YAGE, / money paid for laying, or 

| loading and unloading goods at a key. 
KEYNSHAM, a town of Somerſetſhire, 
with a market on Tharſday, and two fairs, on 
March 24, and Aug. 15, for cattle and cheeſe, 
It is commonly called Smoky Keynſham, 
and is fcated on the river Avon, over which 
there is a bridge, and it has been of note for 
maltſters, It is 116 miles diſtant from 
London, 
KE'YSTONE, /.the middle or upper ſtone 

of an arch, See KEY. 
KIBE, ſ. [kibwe, Brit.] a chilblain, or 
chap in the heels, cauſed by cold. 


KI'BED, 4. troubled with kibes or chil- 


blains. E 
To KICK, 9, . [ kauchen, Belg. ] to 


ſtrike 
with the foot, 


plied in ridicule and contempt to a viſe zips 


Figuratively, applied to a young child 


to a ſhe-goat. 


terſhire, with a market 


three fairs, on Holy Thurſday, th 
after, and Sept. 4, for horned 2 1 _ 


C 


| 


— 


under a hill, on the river Severn; is well in- 
habited, and was particularly noted for a wool. 
len manufacture, called Kidderminſter Qu: 
but now carpets are made here, and woollen 
manufactures offYarious kinds, they havin 
no leſs than 1000 looms. 
proved of late, and. has, a very good free. 
ichool, and an alms-houſe, It is 124 mile 
N. W. of London. 


or human beings, 


a part of an acimal ſerving to ſeparate the 
urine from the blood: they are two in nun- 
ber, one on each fide, of the figure of kidney 
beans, the right one being ſituated under the 


tively, race, or kind, in ludicrous language, 
ow is accommodated, with which it uſually 


KI/CKSY-WI'CKSEY, f. a cant-worg 


KID, /. [lid, Dan. ] the Young of a you, 


» pplied 
KIVDDER, ſ. an engroſſer of corn, 
KUDDERMINSTER, a town of Worceſ. 
on Thurſdays, mg 


To KID, v. a. to bring forth kids 


, horſes, 


heeſe, linen, and woollen cloth. It is ſeates 


It is greatly im- 


To KVDNAP, v. 4. to ſteal childres. 
. KVDNAPPER, ſ. one who ſteals children, 


KUDNEY, J. [the etymology utknow] 


liver, and the left under the ſpleen. Figure 


KIDNEY-BEAN, /. a plant fo named 
from its reſembling a kidney, 

KI DNETVETCH, or KUDNEYWORT, 
. plants, 4 

KIDWEL/LY, a town of Carmarthenſhire, 
in South Wales, with a market on Tueſday, 
and three fairs, on May 24, July 22, ad 
OR. 29, for cows, calves, horſes, and pedlars 
ware. It is ſeated on the Severn Sea, and 
was formerly of note for clothing. It l 
2241 miles W. by N. of London. 

KI LDERKIN, /. [ kindekin, Bel.) a ſmall 
barrel; a liquid meaſure, containing two firs 
kins, or eighteen gallons, beer meaſure, 2nd 
ſixteen ale meaſure, Two kilderkios mike 
a barre), and four an hogſhead. | 

KILGA'RREN, a town of. South Wales 
in Pembrokeſhire, with a market on Weds 
neſdays, and two fairs, on Aug. 21, and Nor. 
12, for cattle, horſ:s, and pedlars ware. lt is 
228 miles W. N. W. of London, . 

KIVLHAM, a town in the Eaſt Riding © 
Yorkſhire, with a market on Sat8rvays 
two fairs, on Auguſt 21, and Nov. 1%, © 


horſes and horned cattle; It-is 200 miles 


KICK, /. a blow given with the foot, | of London. 


- 


K IN 


o KILL, v. a. 
* cuellan, Sax. 
life. Figurativelys 
LER one who deprives of life, or 


uts to deat 


h. | 

7 'MPTON, a village in Corn- 

KULKHAN, i-Point, three miles N. of 
_— th two fairs, viz. on Holy Thurſ- 
Sutton, © ks after Holy-Thurſday, 

nd three wee 

day, = - ox2n, ſheep, cloth, and a few hops. 
„ ULMINGTON. 2 village in Devon ſhire, 
with one fair, on the firſt Wedneſday in Sep- 
r all fox, a village in Somerſet- 
ſhire, with one fair, on wt" after Aug. 24, 
for cutle, horſes, hogs, and c eeſe. e 

KILN, ſ. [cy1n, my, a ſtove or furnace 
contrived for admitting heat, and drying or 
| ing ſuch things as are contained in it. 
7 KILN-DRY, v. 4. to dry in a kiln. 
KI!/MBO, a. [aſchembo, Ital.] crooked z 
bent; with the arms beat, add iticking out 
1 Hes. a 
uso rox. a town of Huntingdon- 
ire, with a marketon Fridays, and one fair, 
on Dec. 11, for a few cattle and hogs: it is 
ned in a bottom, aud is noted for the caſtle of 
kimbolton, the ſeat of the duke of Mancheſ- 
ter, It is 62 miles N. N. W. of London. 
KIN, /. [cynne, Sax. ] of the ſame family; 
a relation ; of the ſame race. Uſed as a ter- 
ninstion to expreſs ſomething dimiautive; 
thus, mannibin, a little man; minnikin, a very 
all pin, ; 
MIN ARD, a ſhire of Scotland, which 
ſends two members to parliament, viz, one 
for the ſhire, and one for the borough of In- 
yerdervie, &c. ; 
KIND, a. {cynne, Sax,] behaving with 
ivility to others; benevolent, or filled with 
general good-will. 
KIND, / [cynne, Sax. ] race; or claſs con- 
aining ſeveral ſpecies, Kind, in Teutonic 
Engliſh, anſwers to genus, and ſort to ſpecies ; 
a diſtinion not always obſerved. The par- 
jeular nature of a thing; the natural ſtate of 
pthing. © Levied in kind upon corn,“ Arbuth. 
Nature, or particular rnanner, Sort, uſed with 
1, implying by way of. In a kind of ſcorn.” 
veron, Manner; way. | | 
To KINDLE, v. a. [cyndelan, Sax. ] to ſet 
0 fire; to light, or make to burn, Figurative- 
to excite, inflame, or exaſperate; to catch 
re, To bring forth, applied to rabbits, &c. 
KI'NDLER, . one that lights or ſets fire 
d, Figuratively, one that enflames, or ex- 
ates diſturbances. 


KINDLY, ad. in a civil, good-natured 


ander. 


KINDLY, . [from the ſubſtantive] of 


me nature; homogeneal; ſuiting or 
Feeing with, Inünuating; mild. : 


KINDNESS, /- civil behaviour; favour- 
deuiment, or a conſtant and habitual | 


to murder or deprive of 
to deprive of the power 


| 


— 


K IN 


formerly written quell, | practice of friendly offices, and benevolent ac- 


tions. | 

KUNDRED, /. [cynrene, Sax. ] relation by 
birth or marriage, 

KINDRED , a. native; congenial ; agree- 
ing to the nature of a 8 or thing. 

KINE, /. the plural of Cow, 

KI'NETON, a pretty large town in War. 
wick ſhire, with a good trade in narrow cloths, 
It has a large market on Tueſdays, with two 
fairs, on January 25, for ſeed and corn, and 
October 18, for caitle and cheeſe, It is 87 
miles N. W. of London. 

KING, /. | cyng, Sax. ] a perſon who rules 
ſingly over a people, In England, the king has 
power of making peace and war, and calling, 
continuing, proroguing, and diſſolving of par- 
lia ments; of enforcing old laws, determining 
rewards and puniſhments, pardoning offen- 
ders, laying embargoes on ſhipping, and of 
opening and ſhutting ſea-ports, He is the 
fountain of honour, and has the ſole power of 
conferring dignities and ti:les of honour ; as 
creating dukes, earls, barons, &c, In Gam- 
ing, a card with the picture cf a king, in 
whiſt, next to an ace. The four kings are, 
David, Alexander, Cæſar, and Charles, whoſe 
names are ſtill printed on the French cards, 
and are ſuppoſed to repreſent the four monar- 
chies of the Jews, Greeks, Romans, and that 
of the Franks, under Charlemagne, Xing at 


Arm, is « principal officer at arms, that has 


pre-eminence of the ſociety of kera'ds: of 
theſe there are three, named, Garter, Norroy, 


and Clarencieux. 


KING's BENCH, /. is a court in which 
the king was formerly accuſtomed to fir in 
perſon, and on that account was moved with 
the king's houſehold. This was originally the 
only court in Weſtminſter-hall, and from this 
itis thought that the courts of Common Pleas 
and Exchequer were derived. As the king 
in perſon is ſtill preſumed in Law to fit in this 
court, though only repreſented by his judges, 
it is ſaid to have ſupreme authority, and the 
proceedings in it are ſuppoſed to be coram nobis, 
that is, before the king. This court conſiſts 
of the lord chief juſtice and three other juſ- 
tices or judges, who are inveſted with a ſove- 
reign juriſdiction over all matters whether of 
a criminal or puhlic nature, It frequently 
proceeds on indiftments found before other 
courts, and removed by certiorari into this, 
Perſons illegally committed to priſon, though 
by the king and council, or either of the houſes 
of parliament, may be bailed in it; and ia 
ſome caſes even vpon legal commitments; . 
Writs of mandamus« are iſſoed by this court, 
for the reſtoring of officers, corporations, & e. 
unjuſtly turned out, and freemen wrongfull 
disfranchiled. This court is now divided 
into a crown (ide, and plea fide; the one de- 
termining criminal, and the other civil cauſes, 
The officers of this court, on the crown ſide. 


are the clerk and ſceretai y of the crown; and 
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is $17 miles W. by. S of London. 


LIN 


do the (ide of the pleas there are two chief 

lc rks or prothonotaries, and their ſecretary 
ard deputy, the cuſtos brevium, two clerks of 
the papers, the clerk of the declarations, the 


bails; 'to which may be acded, the filazers, 
the marſhal'of the court, and the cryer. 
' KINGS, (soo oF) /, tao canonical | 
book ät the Old Feltamer:t, ſo called, be- 
cauſe they contain the hiſtory of the kings of 
Iſrael and Judab, from the beginning of the 
reign of 22 down to the Babyloviſh ! 
captivity, for the ſpace of near Goo years. 
© To KING, v. a. to rule as a Los to 
raiſe to the dignity of a king. 
i KYNG-CRAFT, /. the act of governing, 
KING DOH /, [cyn-dom, Sax. ] the domi- 
nion or territories ſubject io a king, Among 
7 ituraliſts, a claſs or order of things or beings. 
igutatively, a track or region, SYNON. Em- 
pire 9 an icea of a vaſt territory, com- 
poſ.d bl various people z whereas kingdom im 
plies one more hounded, and intimates the 
unity of that flation of which it is formed. 
* KUNGLIKE, or KUYNGLY, 4. royal; be 
longir gor ſuitable to a king. 5 
KIINCLV. ad. with an air of majeſty, 
KUNGS-BRIDGE, a town of Devonſhire, 
with-a market on Saturdays and one fair, on 
July 20, for horned cattie, cloth, and ſhoes. 
t is but' a mean place; is governed by a 
rtrecve; and conſiſts of about 150 — 
chiefly in · one ſtreet, which is well paved. It 


KINGS BRUMPTON, a viilage in So- 
merſetſhite, three miles N. of Dulverton, 
with two fairs, viz. on Wedneſday before 
Holy Thurſday, and on Thurtday ſevennight 
after October 10, for cattle. "x. 

» KVY/NGECLEAR, a*town in Hampfhire, 
with a market on Tueſdays, and two fairs: 
viz, on the firſt Tucſday in April, and the firſt 
Tueſday after October 10, for ſheep, It is 
351 miles W. of London. 

F "KUNGS:CLIFEF, a village in Northamp- 
tonſhire, fix mites S. of Stam ford. with one fair 
bn Oct. 29, for cheeſe, home: ſpun linen, and 
turner's warez and a market on Tueſday. 

+ KINGS-E/VIL, /. a ſcrophalous diftemper, 


in which the glands are vicerated : it derives} | 


its name from a vulgar opinion that it may be 
cured by the touch of-a king or crown<d 
el.. 82 5 
| KI/NG3HIP, /. royalty, or the ſtate, of 
fice, and dignity of a'king, i 
| KVNGSLAND. a village in Herefordſhire, 
two miles W. of Lemfler, with one frir, on 
October 10, for horned cattle, horſes, hops, 
cheeſe; and butter. e | 
KINGS-NU/RTON, a viliaze in Worceſ- 
terthice, 10 miles N. E. of Bromſgrove, with 
two fairs; on April 25, and Septzmber 5, for 
In forts of cattle, | +» ga c4.6 apical 1 | 


place, feaied on the barks 


K1 R 


KINGSTON, a town of 


market on Saturdays, and 8322 wth 4 
the three laſt days in Wh irs 

| horſes and toys; on Au 
| Ggnet arid ſealer of the bills, the clerk of the | fruit and pedlars ware; and 
rules, clerk of the errors, and clerk of the horſes, cattle, and toys. 


" kn x 
itſuo-weck, jv 
8-2, 3, and 4, ſur 

on Nov. 13, for 
It is a large. ancient 


Thames, over which there 4 * Ls 
1 


bridge; it is well built, ah 
ans and taverns for the Ed. ” * 
Sometimes the aſſizes are held here * ers, 
miles W. ot London. «+ ; 11 12} 
KINSFOLK, / [from * | 
tions. or thoſe eo [ir of ths al * 
KVNSMAN, /. a man who is N 
or A Oy with, another 
if} AN: . Wap 
fam ly with — aig x N . 8 the fm 
KI/PMASH, a village; 
—_ ro 72 Aug, 24, fo „ k, vi 
'RBY, a town in | * 
held July 26, for toys, Tm hk mY 
: bong aaron See Loxng. 
' KI'RBY-MO'ORSIDE, a town in the u. 
Riding of Yorkſhire, with a LIN 
neſdays, and two fairs, on Whit. Wedneſlar 
for horned cattle and horſes, and on Septen. 
ber 18, ſor ſheep, woollen and linen cloch 
t is ſeated on the edge of the moors, dearihy 
river Dow. It is 222 miles N. by W. of 
Loads. . ! 
KVRBY-STE'VEN, or KURKRY-STE. 
PHEN „ a town in Weſtmoreland, with 
a market on Mondays, and three fairs, viz, 
on Eaſter-Monday, Tueſday after Whirſurs 
day, St. Luke, old ſtyle, for black tile, 
ſheep, and flax, It is Rated near the {kirtof 
the hills, which ſeparates this county front 
Yorkſhire, and has a handſome church; and 
alſo a manufacture of ſtockings, It is 269 
miles N, N, W. of London, I 
KIRK. /. ſcyrce, 'Sax.] a church: obſolete 
in England, but fill retained in Scotland. 
KIRKCU/D3RIGHT, a ſhire of Scotland, 
which ſends two members to parliament; 
One for the ſhire, and one for the borough of 
New Galloway, &c. | _ 
KURKHAM, a town in Lancaſhire, vith 
a market on Tueſdays and two fairs; ot 
ane 24, for horſes and horned cattle; and 
In October 18, for to and ſmall warts, 4 
is 221 miles N. N. W, of London. 
KI RK HAM, a village in the Eaſt Riding 
of Yorkikire, four miles S. of New Maltot 
with one fair, on Saturday before roi 
Sunday, for ſheep, braſt, pewter, hard wars 
pots, and ſmall ware. her 
 K4RK-OSWALD, a town of Cun 
land, with a market on Thurſdays, and UF 
fairs, on Thurſday before Whitſunday, 3 
Ang. 5, for horned' cattle, It 3s 29178 
from London. . 


KVRTLE, / [cyrtel,Sax.] an upper fine 


» RKINGSTON. Sce HULL 
os ES #4 5 [ 


7 


„nr 


k N A 


xTRTON, a town of Lincolnſhire, with a KNA'RESBOROUGH, {Nare/dir?}) a 


turdays, and two fairs, on July 
1 for all ſorts of cattle 
ſea'ed on the edge of Lincoln- 


market 
18, and D 
and goods; 


| is 1 
Bad, 88, v. , Leas, Sax. to touch wih 


the lips. Fig ively, to treat with fondneſs ; 


urall 
tly or in a loving manner. 
8 Fa flote given by joining the lips. 


pon FA f. one that kiſſes ] 
- SE " on N ; 
Kiss NGCRUs , ſ. the thin, tender, 


cruſt of bread, formed where ane loaf touches 


in the oven. | 
mw [ktre, Relg.] a large bottle; a 
(mall fiddle; a ſanall wooden veſſel in which 
Newcaſtle ſalmon is ſent to town. | 

KITCHEN, /, (#egin, Brit.] the room in 
1 hovſe where the proviſions are drefied, 

K1/TCHEN-G 
in ſellads, roots, _ — and other 

lants are produced. 
CHER. AID, ſ. a cook or maid who 
does the buſineſs of the kitchen, , 
KI/[CHEN-STUFF, /. the fat ſcummed off 
the pot, or collected from the dripping-pan. 

KI/TCHEN-WENCH, f. a ſcullion, or 
maid employed to clean the veſſels or inſtru- 
pents uſed in cookery. 

KITCHEN-WORK, . cookery, or work 
gone in a kitchen. ; 

KITE, /. [cyta, Sax. ] a bird of prey that 
Infeſts farms, and ſteals chickens. Figurative- 
ly, a perſon of a remarkable and notorious 
rapaciiy, A play-thing made of paper, and 
raiſed into the air by means of a long ſtring, 
and running againſt the wind, 

KITTEN, /. (katteken, Belg.]a young cat. 
To KTIEN, v. n. to bring forth young 
eats, j 

To KLICK, v. n {from clack] to make a 
ſharp noiſe like the links of an iron chain 
bea ing againſt each other, | 

To KNAB, ſthe & before the n in this and 
all the following words is mute] v. a. { knap- 
pen, Belg, | to take a ſhort bite; to bite ſome- 
ing britile that makes a noife between the 
teeth, | 
 KNACK, ,. [cnec, Brit.] a toy or bauble, 
which diſcovers ſkill or contrivance; a readi- 
neſs; a peculiar flight or habitual dexterity in 
doing any thing; a nice trick, 

To KNACK, v. u. to make a ſharp fhrill 
boiſe like that of a tick when breaking, | 
KNAG, / a knob or hard knot in wood. 
KNA'GGY, a. knotty, or full of knobs, 


KNAP, /. [cnap, Brit.] an eminence; a 
pen, Belg. ] to bite 


4 
O às to make a ſharp 


To KNAP, v. a. {bn 
or break ſhort; to ſtrike 

ng. To make a ſharp 
or breaking. 


noiſe like that of breaki 
v. n. to break off with a 


hw. 


. 


' 


noiſe by a ſudden claſh 
To KNA/PPLE 
mort, ſharp noiſe, 
KNA'PSACK; 


dl! 
tirries at his as the bag which a ſoldier 


Im. N. by W. of London. 


A'RDEN, /.a garden where- | 


K NI 


town in the N. Riding of Yorkſhire, with a 
market on Wedneſdays, and fix fairs, on 
Wedneſday after January 24, and Wedneſday 
after March 12, May 6, Wedneſday after 
Auguſt 12, Monday after Oct. 10, and Dec, 
13, tor horned cattle, horſes, hoys, and ſheep, 
It is famous for its medicinal waters; is a 
corporation; and ſends two members to par- 
liament, It is 2co miles N. by W. of London, 

KNAYVE, / [cnafe, Sax.] a boy or ſervant ; 
and in the latter ſenſe, in an old tranſlation 
of the Teſtament, in Lauderdale's Library, 
we read Paul the tnave of Chriſt.” At 
preſent it is uſed in a bad ſenſe, to ſignify a 
ſly, artful, or diſhoneſt fellow. In Gaming, 
it is applied to a card baving a ſoldier painted 
on it, | 
KNA'VERY, ſ. diſhoneſty; tricks; low 
cunning; any thing put to an ill uſe, 

KNA'VISH, @, diſhoneſt ; tritking ; wag- 


giſh ; miſchievous, | 
ad, in a ly, cunning, and 


KNA/VISHLY, 
diſhoneſt manner. 

To KNEAD), [ pron. need} v. 6. {cnedan, 
Sax. ] to beat 1 l Sel · 
dom applied to any thing but the manner of 
making dough fit for baking, by often rolling 
it in different forms and preſſing it with the 
knuckles. | | | 
KNE'ADING - TROUGH, fpron. needs 
iag- treff] J. a trough in which the paſte of 
bread is worked together. 

KNEE, /. [cneow, Sax. ] the joint of the 
leg whereby it is united to the thigh, 

To KNEE, v. a. to place the knee upon; 
to entreat kneeling, "I 

K NEED, 4. having knees. In Botany, 
having joints. Kneed graſs,” 

KNEE“- DEEP, 3. riling to the knees; 
ſunk to the knees, 

KNEE-PAN, /. a little round bone about 
two inches broad, convex on both ſides, and 
covered with a ſmooth cartilage on its ſore- 
ſide, which ſerves as a pulley to the tendon 
of the muſcles that extend the leg. 

To KNEEL, v. n. to bend the knee; to 
toneh the ground with the knee, a» a lign of 
ſubzeRion and ſupplication, 23 
KNELL. . [cnil, Brit.] the ſound of 3 
bell rung at a burial or funeral. EY 
KNEW, the tary > of Know, 
 KNIEE, [plural &nives, it being a general 
rule, that * ending in for fe in the ſin- 
gular, make the we) by changiog Fand fe 
into ves] /. | cxif, Sax. ] an inſtrument conſiſt- 
ing of a ſteel blade with an edge on one ſide, 
and ſometimes with a ſharp point, uſed par- 
ticularly in cutting meat and killing animalg, 
KNIGHT, {the gh in this word and its 
compounds and derivatives is mute, and pron. 
as if ſpelt nite) J. [caibt, Sax.) among the 
Romans was a perſon of the ſecond de 

of nobility, following immediately that of 


a bag of proviſions, 
ry Teut,] 4 hard knot, | 


% 


\ "ANARE, |: Ila 


the ſenators... At the ceremony of conferrin 
this honour, he had a horſe given him, whi 
Xx4 wag 


K NI 
was kept at the public charge, with which he 
was to ſerve in the wars. Knight, in a modern 
. Lenſe, properly ſignihes a perſon, who, for his 
virtue and proweſs, is by the king raiſed 
above the rank of gentleman, into a highe: 
claſs of digoity and honour. Kunighthood was 
formerly the f degree of honour in the ar 
my, and conferred with much ceremony on 
thoſe who Had. diftiaguiſhed themſeives by 
ſome notable exploit in arms, The ceremo- 
Dies at their creation hve been various; the 
principsl was a box on the ear, and a ſtroke 
with a ſ»-0+d on the ſhoulder: they put on him 
2 ſhoulder belt, a gilt ſword, ſpurs, and other 
military accoutrements; being thus armed as a 
knight, he was led to the church. Camden 
deſcribes the manner of meking a knight ba 
chelor among us, which is the loweſt and 
moſt ancient order of knighthood, to be thus : 
The perſon kneeling was gently ſtruck on the 
Moulder by the prince, aad accoſted in theſe 
words; © Rif-, and be a knight in the name 
of God.” Knight is aliſounderſtood of a perſon 
admitted into any order, either purely military, 
or military and religious; as Knights of the 
Garcer, of Malta, of the Holy Ghoſt, &. 

KNIGHT-E'RRANTRY, / the practice of 
wandering about in queſt of needleſs en- 
counters. 

KNIGHT OF THE POST, /. an hireling 
evidence, or one that will ſwear any thing, it 
paid for ir. | 

KNIGHT OF THE SHIRE, , in the 
Britiſh Polity, are two knights or gentlemen, 
who are elected by the freeholders of every 
county to repreſent them in parliament. The 
qualifcation of a knight of the ſhire is, to be 
poſſeſſed of 6col. per ann. in a freehold eſtate. 

To KNIGHT, v. 4. to create a perſon a 
knight. - 

KNI'GHTHOOD, ſ. the rank or dignity 
of a knight. 

KNVGHTON, a town of Radnorſhire in 
South Wales, with a market on Thurſdays, 
and two fairs, on May 6, and September 21, 
for ſhcep, horned catile, and horſes. It is a 
handſome place, and is 155 miles N. W. of 
London, 

To KNIT, [preter, knit, or kuitted] v. a. 
Leni tan, Sax. | form any texture or manu- 

ctures on wires or needles without a loom, 
Figucatively, to inierweave. To tie, applied to 
knots. To join, or unite two perſons together, 
applied to matrimony. To join together in 
Friendſhip, To che rect in wrinkles, applied 
to the forehead or eve-brows, To join cloſe, or 

udite. Our ſever'd navy-—have tit again.“ 

KNIT, / the texture, degree, or — 

of any thing formed by knitting. 

KNI'TTER. /. one who makes an 

fafture by knitting. | 
KNVTTING-NEEDLE, , a wire with 
which ſtockings, &c. are made withour's loom. 
.KNI'TTLE, /. a ſtring with which the 


— 


7 ma nus.s 


KNO 


KNOB, /. | #noop, Belg.] a protuberan 


ee; 


part ariſing e the ſurface of 


luntly abvy 
thing, 


KNO/BBED, a. ſet with k 
berances. Nh e gr. 


KNOBBINESS, ſ. the quali 1 
knobs or —— oy rs Gr _ 
| 8 3 of knobs, 
tively, hard or ſtubborn; alluding t 
which is not eaſily bent, when full of kn? 
To KNOCK, v. a. [cnucian, Sax. ] to cu; 
to be driven forcibly together; to beãt at 2000 
for admittance. To knock under, to ſubmit, 
pay ſubmiſſivn. To knock down, to fell, 
make a perſon fall by a violent blow, 7, 
knock on the bead, to kill or deſtroy by a hee 
KNOCK, /. a ſudden ſtroke or blow; ; 
loud ſtroke made at the door for entrance, 
— KNOY/CKER, /, one who makes a noiſe x 
a door to gaiu entrance; the hammer hangt 


at a door for perſons to ſtrike with to 9 
admiſſion. us F 


To KNOLL, [nll] v. a. 
ring a bell for a burial, 
KNOP, /. [a corruption of #nap] an 
top. 2% ld ; I any ly 
KNOT, /. | cnotta, Sax.] a ſtring or cor 
formed in a hard knob by frequent interſe. 
tions not eaſily to be diſentangled. Figuratine 
ly, any figure formed of lines frequently is 
terfefting each other; any bond of union or 
aſſociation ; a difficulty or 1ntricacy not ſly 
reſolved; an intrigue, or difficult perplexiy; 
a cluſter, or collection. In dreſs, a ribbon 
worn by way of ornament on the head af 
a woman. A hard part of wood cauſed by 
the growing of a bough in that part, 
To KNOT v. a. to tie threads or cott 
in ſuch a manner as to make a hard ko) 
not eaſily untangled ; to entangle or perpkt; 
to unite, 
KNO/TSFORD, a town in Cheſhire, vid 
a market on Saturdays, and two fairs, 0 
July 10, and Nov, 8, for cattle and drape 
goods; There are two towns of this nant 
pretty near together, called the higher ad 
the lower: in the higher is the pariſh churt; 
and in the lower a chapel of caſe, It is 10 
miles N. N. W. of London, 
KNO TT ED, 3. full of knots. 
KN OTT IN Ess, A the quality of abound 
ing in knots; an intricacy or difficulty ua 
ealily ſolved. | 4 
'KNO/TTY, a. full of knots, applied either 
to threads or trees; hard, intricate, perplerel, 
iffieulr. 1 | 2 
8 To KNOW, [the w in this word and 1 
derivatives is mute, and o pron. long] v. 
preter. I knew or have bnown ; . parts - 
Lara cnawan, Sax. 2 On Ns 
tainty; to be-acquainred wing 
Why = have W knowledge of a perſon 
of another ſex , fo be free from ignorance 


* 


Figun. 


[from buelſiu 


| 


* 


| 


Both of a purſe is gathered and cloſed. 


M G24. 
4% K 


* 


+» 


„ *.. + wa 


| vered or waderſtood, 


- KNO'WABLE, 3. poſkble to 
NO 


, l 
I. > 
Ts 


"IE. LESS * 


. * * 
4 : 
. * * 


- * 


32 LAB 


| t has knowledge or | comes before e at the end of a word, it is pro- 
KNO WER, J. one tha | nounced as if the e came before it, ws ba bible, 
feel le, title. As a numeral it ſtands for 50, 


and, when a line is drawn over it thus T., for 


* 


vox G, 4. ſkilful ; well inſtructed; 


of extenſive knowledge ar experience; free 


g ; conſcious 3 intelligent. $0,0c0. T. allo ſtands for Libra, a Pound ; 
Go WING, / knowledge, experience, or | alſo for Liber, a Bock. ; 
\nderſtanding- LA, interje&. look ! behold! ſee! 


K NO WINGLY), od. deſiberately; wil- LA'BDANUM, ſ. a reſin of the ſoſteſt 
fully ; without being ignorant. kind, of a ſtrong and not unpleaſant ſmell, 
"KNOWLEDG E, or K NO WL E OE, an aromatic, but not an agreeable taſte, It 


from tnc] the perception of the exſudes from a low ſpreading ſhrub of the ciſtus 
[ledge] ale hare? þ of our ideas, with- kind in Crete. r « 
= any mixture of doubt or uncertainty; learn-| LA/BEL, ſ. C Iabellum, Lat. ] a ſmall or nar- 
ing, or improvement of our faculties by read- row flip, icrip, or ſcroll of writing. In Law, 
ing; experience, or the acquiring new ideas} narrow lip of parer or parchment affixed to 
ar” the by ſeeing a variety of objects, and ſa deed or "writing, in order to hold the ſeal | 
making obſervation upon them in our own | which is faſte ned to it; likewiſe any paper add- 
minds; acquaintance with any perſon or fact. ed by way of explanation or addition to a will, 
To KNU'BBLE, v. 4. [#nipler, Dan.] to] called either I. Bel or cad cil. In He:ralery, an 


beat. oh addition to the arms of a younger brother, to | 
KNU'CKLE, ſ. [cnucle, Sax. ] the joints of diſtinguiſn him from the eldeſt. = 

the fingers which Rick out when the hand is] LA'BENT, 3. [1abens, Lat.] falling, glid- 
aut. The knee joint of a calf, applied to ing, ſlipping, paſſing away. | 
Cookery, The articulation or joints of a plant, | TL A*'BJAL, a. [1abirlis, Lat.] expreſſed by | 
in Botany. | the lips, applied to letters. : os | 

To KNU'CKLE, v. a. to put the knuckles | LAB IAT ED, 4. from labium, Lat. ] form- 

cloſe to the ground. Neuterly, to ſubmit,} eq with or having lips. 1 


uſed with under: I ſuppoſe from an odd cuſtom LASIO DENTAL, 4. [1:b:um an 4 dentelis, 
of ſtriking the under ſide of the table with the 


Lat. J in Grammar, formed or pronounced by 
knuckles, the confeſſion of an argumental che ©o. operation of the lips ans teeth, as the F 
defeat, 


and v. G 
KNU'CKLED, 4. jointed, applied to plants. | LABOR ATORY, . [1:boratoirs, Fr.] the 
KNUR, or KNURLE, J. Luer, Teut.} a place where a chemiſt perfurms his operations. 
knot; a hard ſubſtance. Inan Hoſpital, a place where chemical medicines 
KRE'KYTHE. See CRICKEITH. 


are made, In a Camp, the tent where the en- 
KY/NETON, or KI'NGTON, a town of gineers or fireworkers prepare their works. 


l 
| 
: 
' 


- oy n—— — 2 — 


Herefordſhire, with a market on Wedneſdays, 


LABO'RIOUS, 3. [ laborious, Lat.] dili- 
; and four fairs, on Wedneſday before Eaſter, gent, aſſiduous, and indefatigable; tireſome 
) Whit-Monday, Auguſt 2, and Sep. 4, for fatiguing. 
; horſes, and cattle of all forts. It is 152 miles | LARBQ/RIOUSLY, ad. with labour, toil, or 
W. N. W. of London. | fatigue. 
| | LABO'RIOUSNESS, / the quality of re- 
Dn 1 | quiring great labour, or cauſing wee dili- 
. | * gence; aſſiduity. | 
ne | LA'BOUR, (che u is uſually dropped in pro- 
nd A ſemi-vowel, or liquid conſonant, nunciation in this word and its derivatives, as 
b; | the eleventh letter of the Engliſh al- | Abr, — ſ. | !aber, Lat. ] the act of perform 
11 phabet, In the Saxon it was aſpi- ing ſomething which requires an exertion of 
rated, as in Flaf, Sax. a loaf as it is at pre- |ftrength, or tireſome perſeverance; Pains 3 
lent by the Spaniards, and by the Cambro- |toil; work; exerciſe ; travail, or the ſtate of 
nd- Britons, in Ian, a temple. The figure of the pain and anguiſh a woman is in previous to her 
not capital L we borrow from the Saxons, which 


being delivered of a child. 
| To LA'BOUR, . n. (Labore, Lat. ] to toil; 
to exert ſtrength in the performance of any 
thing; to do work, or take pains. Figurative. 
ly, to move with difficulty. To be oppreſſed. 
To be in a ſtate of pain and agony previous to 
childbirth. To proſecute with great pains, 
LA'BOURER, / one who is employed in 
coarſe and toilſome work; the perſon who 
carries mortar, brick, &c, to builders; one 
who exerts much firength. 
LA'SOURSOME, «. done with great ex- 
'one, with a 7U,ertion of ſtrength and diligence, 
y are compounded, we leave] LA'BYRINTH, /. [ labyrinthus, Lat. Ja winds 
each, as in ſtifſul, When it)ing, mazy, and intricate walk in a garden. 


LAC, 


is the ſame as that of the Romans, who like. 
wiſe ſeem to have taken theirs from the A 
of the Greek, with one of its ſides placed 
upon the line thus >. It is pronounced by 
Putting the tongue to the palate, and breath 

ng from the throat. At the end of a mono- 
I ladle it is always doubled, as in Fall. kill, 
de but at the end of a word of two or more 
\yllables it is written ſingle, as in doubt / l 5 as 
it likewiſe is when it occurs in the middle o. 


7 Pr 


S 
— I 


compound words: for though we write All 
and full, when they are a 
Jet, when the 


dat zu {in 


s 


LAC 


„KA, þo [ares Lat.] a hard, red, brittle, 
tranſparent fubſtance, partaking a middle na- 
ture between that of a gum and a reſin, ſup 
poſed to be the comb of an inſeR reſembling 
20 ant: it is brought from Malabar, Bengal, 
and Pegyu, ard vfed in dying fcarlet, in paint 
ing, in waking ſealing-wax, &c, 

LACE. / [ /acet, Er. ] a tring or cord; a 
ſ:are or git; a plaited ring with which wo. 
men faſten their ſtays or bodices; a web of 
thread, or gold, and ſilver, curiouſly woven, 
and uſed as ornaments in dreſs. _ | 

To LACE, v a, to faſten with a plaited 
firing running through eyeiet-holes ; to adorn 
with gold, fiiver, or thread webs, curiouſly 
wrought, Figuratively, to embelliſh with 
ornaments of different colours. 

LA'CEMAN, /. one who deals in lace, 

LA'CERABLE, a. liable to be torn, 

To LA'CERATE, v. a. [lacero, Lat. ] to 
tear, read, or ſepirate by violence. 

LACERA'TION, /. the act of tearing or 
gending ; a breach made by tearing. 


| 


þ 


LACERA'TiVE, a. tearing; having the 


wer of tearing. | 


„ LACHE'SIS, [Lats] ,. one of the three 


Deſtinies; the o:hers being Clotho and 


Atropos. 
LA'CHENGDON, a village in Eſſex, with 


a fair on Jure 2, for toys. 

LA'CHR Y MAL, [ /dkrymal} a. Llachrymal, 
Fr. ] producing or containing tears, | 

ELA'CHRYMARY, | /akrymary | a. [fro 
tachrymo, Lat ] containing tears. 

LA'CHR YMATORIES, [ latrymatories] /. 
ve els in which the ancients ſaved the tears 
of ſurviving friends and relations. 

LACUNIATED, 3. {from lacinia, Lat.] 
adorned with fringes or borders. 

To LACK, v. a. { /accten, Belg. ] to want; to 
nee; to be without; to be deficient or wanting, 

LACK, ,. want; defect; failure; need. 
Both the verb and noun are almoſt obſolete, 

LA'CKBRAIN, /. one that wants wit. 

LA'CKER, T2 kind of varniſh, which, 
when ſpread on a white ſurface, appears of a 
goiden colour. 

LA'CKEY, /. [ lacquais, Fr.] a footboy, 

To LA'CKEY, v. 4. to attend as a ſer- 
vant; to wait upon as a footboy, To wait 
upon in a ſervile manner, 

LACO Nic, 3. [ laconicus, Lat, from La- 
cones,the Spartans, who uſed few words] ſhort ; 
conciſe ; brief; expreſſed in few words. 

LACO/NICISM, ſ. a ſhort or conciſe man- 
ner of cxprefling one's ſentiments z- brevity 
like that of the Lacedzmonians, 

LA/CONISM, .. | laconiſmus, Lat.] a con- 
cife ſtyle, exprefſing much in a few words, 

LACO/NICALLY, ad. in a brief or con- 
eiſe manner. | 


LA'CTARY, a. [from Jac, Lat.] milky ;, 


full of juice reſembling milk. 
LACTA'TION, /. {from Jace, Lt. ] in 


LA! 


LA'CTEAL, pe [ laFealir, Lat, 

tomy, i Na 

— 4 conveying N Juicereſembjng 

LA/CTEAL, FL. in Anatomy. 

that conveys the milky juice ls * * 
LA'CTEOUS, a. [ /aFevs, Lat.] will yt 

teal; conveying the milky juice alles cd "4 
LACTE'SCENCE, /.[from lafteſes, Lt 

tendency to turn into a liquor like milk . 
LACTUVFEROUS, a. Le and ferg, 1 


in Anztomy, conveying or bringing milk 


LAD, ſ. Lede, Sax. ] a boy or rials, 
familiar A . ub 1 
LA DDER, I. [ blzdre, Sax. ] a frame made 
with two upright pieces, eroſſed with others 
at proper diſtances, which ſerve as tteps; » 
thing by which one climbs ; a gradual rife 
I. ADE, /. [from the Sax, Jade, a purgi 


| or diſcharging] in Compoſitian, implies the 


mouth of a river, by which its wz 
diſcharged either into : great — 
To LADE, v. 4. . and part. paſſive 
lattd or laden] [hladen, Sax. ] lit is common 
written /oad} to put a burthen upon a beaſt 
to burthen, To freight, applied to a ip 
To 3 out, or throw out. 
LA DING, ſ. the burihen 
freight of a * eg n, 
LA! DLE, f. ¶ edle, Sax. ] a veſſel with a 
long handle and a buwl at the end, uſed to 
take liquor out of a pot, &c. The recepta» 
cles of a mill into which the water falls ad 
turns in, | | 
LADY, . [blefdig, Sax.] a woman of 
rank, the title belonging properly to the 


and to the daughters of earls : at preſent uſed 
as a Ceremonious or reſpectful expreſſion ta 
women that dreſs tolerably, 

| LA'/DY-BIRD, LA'/DY-COW, LADY- 


ſheath, which is of a reddiſh colour ſpotted 
with black. ; 
LA'DY-DAY, / the feſtival of the Ate 
nunciation of the Bleſſed Virgio, 
LA'DY-LIKE, 4. reſembling a perſon of 
delicate breeding and conſtitution; ſoft ; de- 
licate. | | 4 
LA'DYSHIP, /. the title of a lady. 
LAG, a. [Leng Sax. 1 that which is beblnd, 
at the latter end, or falls ſhort; ſluggiſh ; o 
in motion; laſt, or long delayed, 
LAG, ſ. the loweſt claſs; He that comes 
laſt or ſtays behind. | 
To LAG, v. a, to loiter, or move flonly; 
to (tay behind or not come in. 
LA'GGER, /. a loiterer, or one 
but flowly, ; 
LAIGAL, 2. {laicus, Lat.) belonging de 
the people, oppoſed to the clergy. 
LAID, part, preter. 7 Er. 
LAIN, part. preter. of LIE. | 
LAIR 7 { lat, Fr. ] the couch of! 54 
wild beaſt ; the daily harbour for 3 des! 


# $4; « ® 


Med'cine, the act or time of giving ſuck... { alſo a ſhelter for cattie attic LAIRD, 


As vi * 


5 


Jin Arz. 


wives of knights, and all degrees ahove them, | 


FLY, /. a ſmall round inſect with wings in | 


e who moves | 


L ANI 


blaford, Sax. ] the lord of a 
iſh dialect. 
Gr.] the people diſtin- 
he clergy ; the fate of a layman. 
K Lanta. à large collection 
f waters «cloſes in ſome inland places, F i- 
0 tively, a ſmall plaſh of water, In Paint- 
p 1 2 middle colour betwixt ultra-marice 
, 
iHion. : 
at M MON IN YALE, a town in Den- 
þighthice, whoſe fairs are July 30, and Oct. 


| trle, a 
5. [the þ is mute] / [ lamb, Fax.] 
the young of ſheep In Scripture, typically 
applied to our Lord and Saviour, who is called 
the Lamb of God, 
| LAMBATIVE, 
icking. 
bez gol PAT, a. having the form or 
ſhape of the Greek letter a, lambda. The 
lunbdhidil ſuture,” Sharp. Ba 
| + LA'MBENT, @. [!ambens, Lat.] gliding 
about; playing about or upon without doing 
any harm. F 
LA/MBERHURST, a village in Kent, 
eight miles S. E. of Tunbridge, with one 
fair, on April 5, ſor cattle, ; 
LA'MBERHURST, a village in Suſſex, 
with one fair, on May 21, for cattle, It is 
40 miles from London, 
& 
ſetſhire, with two fairs, on Wedneſday before 
Jure 24, and Wedneſday nine-weeks after- 
wards, for cat:le, 
LA/MBORNE, a town in Berkfhire, whoſe 
fürs are held May 12, Oct. 2, and Dec. 4, for 
horſes, cows, boots, ſhoes, and young foals: the 
market is on Friday. Diſt. 68 m. from London, 
LA/MBSWOOL, /. a mixture of ale and 
roalted apples. 
' LAME. a. 0 Sax. ] crippled or diſa- 
bled in the limbs; walking in a hobbling man- 
ner, Vigpratively, not ſmooth, or not hav- 
ing its due quantity of feet, applied to verſe. 
Imperfect; unſatisfactory.“ A lame excuſe.” 
To LAME, v. a. to deprive of the uſe of a 
limb, -ither by a blow or by accident, 
_ LAMELLEA, ſ. [Lat.] little thin plates 
whereof the ſcales or ſhells of fiſhes are com- 
kd; zlfo, thin plates of braſs uſed in mak- 
ng toys and nicknacks, 
LA'MELLATED, a. [from lamella, Lat.) 
Covered with thin plates or films, 
„LA MELX, ad. like a cripple ; not being 
able to walk without hobbling ; imperfectly ; 
in a defeQtive manner, 
— LA'MENESS, / the ſtate of a perſon who 
1 make a perfect uſe of his legs or other 
| mbs. Figuratively, imperſection; weakneſs, 
1 LAENT, v. n. | lamentor, Lat.] to 
| Lanes 2 loſs; to bemoan. 
"Samak J. forrow expreſſed ſo as to be 
neard; grief uttered in complaints and cries, 
LE, a. ¶lamentabilis, Lat. 
el ; cauling forrowz mournful ; | 


LAIRD, /- [ 


t 
znor, in the Scot 
4 LA ITY, / Das, 


a. [from lambo, Lat.] to 


* 


„ „ 


MBERT CASTLE, a village in Dor- 


Iriſh Sea, on the N. by Weſtmorelan 


LAN 


ſad; expreſſive of ſorrow ; miſerable, pitiful, 
or deſpicable. | | 

LA'MENTABLY, ad. in a manner which 
expreſſes or cauſes ſorrow ; in a pitiful or 
deſpicable manner, 

LAMENTA'TION, /. [lamentatio, Lat.] 
expreſlion of ſorrow ; audible grief, | 

LAME/NTER, , one who expreſſes ſor- 
row for the loſs of any perſon or thing in 
ſuch a manner as may be heard. 

LA'MINA, / [ Lat. ] a thin plate, applied 
to ſubſtances which conſiſt of ſcales, or one 
coat hid over another, 

LA'MINATED , a. plated, applied to bo- 
dies conſiſting of parts reſemblipg thin plates 
lying over one another | 

þo 3 v. a. to beat ſoundly with a 
cadpel. 

LA'MMAS, ,. {fo called, according to 
Skinner, becauſe lambs then grow out of 
ſeaſon ; according to Somner, from loaſmas, 
becauſe our forefathers made an offering of 
bread made of new wheat on this day, John- 
ſon ſuppoſes it may be corrupted from latter- 
math; and Dr. Bernard, that it is likewiſe a 
corruption of latmas, a ſummer feſtival] the 
firſt day of Auguſt, 

LAMP, ſ. (lampe, — a light made of oil 
and a wick. Figuratively, any kind of light, 
whether real or metaphorical, — 

LA'MPAS, /, | /ampas, Fr. ] a lump of fleſh 
about the ſize of a nutmeg, which ariſes in 
the roof of a horſe's mouth between his teeth. 

LA'MPBLACK, { pron. /@mblack] ca black 
powder made by holding a lamp or torch un- 
der the bottom of a baſon, and ſtriking the fur 
into ſome receptacle beneath, with a feather, 

LA'MPETER, a town in Cardiganfhire, 
whaſe fairs are held Whit- Wedneſday, July 
ra, the firſt Monday in Aug. and Sept. Oct. 
19, and the firſt Monday in Nov. for cattle, 
horſes, pigs, and pedlars ware; the market is 
on Tueſday. 

LAMPOON, /, | rags derives it from 
lampons, a drunken ſong. It imports let us 
drink, from the old French lamper; and was 
repeated at the end of each couplet at carou- 
ſals] a perſonal ſatire, or ſevere cenſure, writ- 
ten purely to make a perſon uneaſy. 

To LAMPOO'N, v. a. to abuſe with per- 
ſonal ſatire, 

LAMPOO'NER, /. one who abuſes with 
perſonal ſatire, 

LAMYMY'NECK, a town in Shropſhire, 
whoſe fairs are held May 29, and Sept. 29, 
for ſheep, horned cattle, and horſes, 

LA'NCASHIRE, an Engliſh county, 70 
miles in length, and 35 in breadth, bounded 
on the E. by Yorkſhire, on the W. by the 


and 


- 


Cumberland, and on the S. by Cheſhire. It 
contains about 40. houſes, 240,000 inha- 
biiants, 61 pariſhes, and 27 market-towns, 
]j whereof five ſend members to parliament, 


which, with two for the county, make the 
; whole 


L L A L 


whole number x2, The air is cold and ſharp, LLA'NDRAKE, | 
but heathful. As for the ſoil, it is not bd are, June 29, and pats pr 
where alike; for ſome parts, eſpecially towards] LLANDRULLO,in Vat doe Fein 
the E. are hilly and barren, and Pendill-hill is | fairs are held Feb. 25, Julys, A ire, whoſe 
a very high mountain. In general it yields| Nov. 14, for ſheep, Sol A) h + 28, and 
corn, paſtures, fiſh, fowls, large oxen, flax, and] LLANDUE'NOG, 1 n = ; 
hemp. In ſome places they uſe turfs for fuel, | whoſe fair is Monday before dende, 
but they have large quantities of coal, and] for cattle, horfes, and pedlar t-Sundzy, 
Quarries for building. The principal rivers are, LLANDY'3EL, in Cardinath 
the Mercy, the Ribble, the 1.un, the Chalder, | fairs are Feb. 17, Palm-Thu (4 ire, whoſe 
the Medlock, the Urk, the Roach, the Der-| horſes, ſheep, and pedlary; and * for (mall 
went, the Dowglas,the Irwell, the Hodder, the} catt'e, horſes, and (keep, ; Pe. 19, for 
Winſter, and the Wire. There are ſeveral] LLANE DV, in Carmarthenſhire. 
lakes or moers, the principal of which is Wy- fair is Nov. 8, for cattle, horſes, 3 5 whoſe 
nander-meer, greatly noted for an excellent] LLANELVOM, in Denbi Ty pedlary, 
fiſh, called the Char, which is not found any |fairs are on Monday after Rates. ra whoſe 
where elſe in England, but in the Uller in |26, OR. 5, and December 8, for wr » July 
Cumberiand. Lancaſter is the county town. | LLANELLE/CHYD in Ca rea 
LA'NCASTER, the county town of Lan- | whoſe fair is Oct. zo, * cattle roarvonſhire, 
caſhire, with a market on Saturdays, and three] LLANELLV. in Carmartheofhir 6 
fairs, oo May 1, for cattle, cheeſe, and pedlars fairs are on Aſcenſ. day, and Sept, DK 
ware; on July 5, and Oftober 10, for cattle, horſes, and pedlary; the a Tb PM 
wool, cheeſe, and pedlars ware. It is plea- LLANFAIVER, in e 
ſant iy ſituated on the S. fide of the river Lun, {fair is Aug. 25, for ſheep, cattle, and 96, 
over which there is a handſome ſtone-bridge, | LLANFE'CHEL, in Angleſez OG 1 
ſupported by fve arches. It is an ancient are Feb. 25, Aug. 5, and Nov 26, for — 
town ; and Roman coins have been often dug |] LLANGA/DOCK, in Cargantcads : 
in the place on which the Friary ſtood, I | whoſe fairs are held March 12, for hcrſes wh: 
contains ſeveral good ſtreets, with well -bnilc |pedlary ; Aſcenſion-dapy, July g and the firſt 
houſes, but has only one parjſh-church, which | Churſday in September, for cutle borſes, and 
is large and handſome, and is ſeated on the ſheep ; and Dec. 11, for cattle and pedlar 
fide of a high hill, on the top of which ſtands} LLANGENOCK, in 2 
the caſtle, which is now made uſe of for ajwhoſe fair is Oct. 23, for cattle, horſes and 
priſon. It is a place of no great trade, but | pediary, ö ö 
3s a corporation which ſcods two members LLANGE/RIDGE, a town in Somerſet- 
to parliament, The chief ornaments of the [ſhirc, whoſe fair is Aug. 2, for cattle. 
town are, the church, caſtle, bridge, and town-] LLASNGERNIEW, in -Denbighſkire, 
hall. It is 233 miles N. N. W. of London, | whoſe fairs are March 29, May 16, June 29, | 
LANDA'*FE, a town or village of Gla- Sept. 29, and Nov. 29, for catile, 
morganſhire, in South Wales, with a biſhop's | LLANGFNDAIRN, in Carmarthenſhire, 
ſee, and on that account has the title of a city. |whoſe fair is Aug. 5, for cattle, horſes, and 
It has no market, but two fairs, on Feb. g, |pedlary, 
and Whit Monday, for cattle and (ſtockings. | LE ANGO'LLEN, in Denbighſhire, whoſe 
It is 167 miles W. of London. fairs are the laſt Friday in January, March 175 
LLANDEGLA, « town in Denbighſhire, May 31, Aug, 21, ard Nov, 22, for ſbeep, 
whoſe fairs are held March 11, St Mark, | horned cattle, and horſes, 
April 25, June 23, Auguſt 4, and October 26, LA/NGPORT, a own in Somerſctlhire, , 
for cattle, | whoſe fairs are held the ſecond Monday in 
LLANDERSEL, a town in Mcrioneth- | Lent, for fat cattle ; June 29, for black cattle 
ſhire, whole fair is held, Aug. 17, for ſheep, and lambs; Sept. 24, for fat catile and ſuck» 
horned cattle, and horſes. ; ing colts; and Nov. 11, for fat cattle, hogs, 
' LLANDE'WY, in Radnorſhire, whoſe fair |.n4 ſheep ; the market is on Saturday, It's 
is March 14, for ſheep, cattle, &c. 1324 miles from London. 
. LLANDYBEA, in Carmarthenthire. whoſe; LA'NGTOWN, in Cumberland, whoſe 
fair is Whit-Wedneſday, for cattle, horſes, fairs are held Thurſday after Whit- Sunday, 
and pedlary. tor horſes and linen yarn; Thuriday aſter 
LLANDVLOE, in Carmarthenſhire, whoſe |Martinwas, andNov.22,for horſes, horned cate 
fair is June 21, for cattle, horſes, ſheep, and | tle, and linen cloth; the market is on Thurſday, 
wool ; the market is on Tueſday. LLANVDLOES, in Montgoweryſkire, 
LLANDO'VERY, in Carmarthenſhire, |whoſe fairs are held the firſt Saturday 2 | 
whole fairs are held ſuly 31, Wedneſday after | April, May 11, July 17» the firſt ng 
ON. 10, Nov. 26, Wedaciday after Epiphany, September, and Oftober 28, for ſheep, caltle, 
Wedneſday after Low Sunday, aud Whit- | and horſes ; the market is on Saturday. 
Tueſday, tor cattle, pigs, ſtockings, &c, the LLANNERCHY'MEADD, is ART 
mat kct is on Saturday. - Jwhoſe fairs are held Feb. 3 April 4. 
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whoſe fa 
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81. Mark, May 


. ket is on Wedneſday. 
Ar 1892 eee, whoſe fair 
ee for caitle, horſes, and pedlary. 
A NRUVAD DYFFIN ALWYD, io 
1 whoſe fair is Od. 17, for cattle, 
DANRHVADER,inDenbighthire, whoſe | 
To are held May 5, July 24, Sept. 28, an 
Nov. 8. for cattle, 


LLANSA/DWIN, in Carmarthenſhire, 


ir! 5, for cattle and pedlary. 
Ms UN FO in Denbighſhire, whoſe 
firs are May 18, Aug. 17, Oct. 26, and Nov. 


go, for cattle, 


LLANSA WEL, in Carmarthenſhire, whoſe 


May 12, for 
iu are the firſt Friday after a 
ad pedlary 3 July 26, and Oct. 23, for 
4 pediary. ; 
en — in Somerſctſhire, 
hoſe fair is Aug. 10, for cartle and cheeſe, 
. LLAN TRUSSENT, in Glamorganſhire, 
whoſe fairs are kept May 1. Aug. I. and Oct, 
is, for cattle; the market is on F riday. 
LLANTWI/TT, in Glamorganſhire, whoſe 
ir is lune 11, for lambs. ; 
An YD, in Denbighſhire, whoſe 
fairs are March 15, May 12, Aug. 14, and 
(ov. 20, for cattle. 
NO LANVICHA/NGEL, in Carmarthen- 
ſhire, whoſe fairs are held May 12, and Oct. 
10, for cattle, horſes, ard ſheep. 5 
LLANVY'/LLING, in Montgomeryſhire, 
whoſe fairs are held the firſt Wedneſday before 
Eaſter, May 24, June 28, and October 5, for 
ditto; the market is on Thurſday, 
LLANWE'NOG, in Cardigavſhire, whoſe 
fair is Jan. 14, for cattle, horſes, and pigs. 
LLANWI/NIO, in Carmarthenſhire, whoſe 
fair is Nov, 12, for ſheep and pedlary. 
LLANW'EN, in Cardiganſhire, whoſe 
fair is December 24, for cattle, horſes, and 
pedlary. 


are April 25, June 21, Aug. 9, Sept. 17, and 
Dec. 11, for cattle and pedlary; the market 
150n Tueſday, 
LLANYBUDDAR, in Carmarthenſhire, 
whoſe fairs are July 17, for pedlars ware; 
Nov, 1, and 21, for cattle, ſheep, horſes, and 
cheeſe, _ | | 
LANCE, .. [lancea, Lat.] a ſpear borne 
in the hand, and ſomewhat reſea bling the 
half. pike. 

To LANCE, v. a. to pierce or cut. In 
buryery, to open a wound with a lance-, &c. 

LANCET, /. [lancetta, Ital.] a fine ſmall 
ſurgeon's knife or inſtrament, ſtraight point- 
ed, two-edged, and uſed in opening veins, &c, 

To LANCH, corruptly written launch 
d. 4. [lancer, Fr.] to throw like a javelin. 
To dart or throw. a 

LAND, / land, Sax. Ia count ry. 

to water, The ground or ſurface of a 

place, Uſed in th 


Gy Earth, op- 
< plural for an eſtate conſiſt- 
ing in land. Fipy 


6. and Thurſday after Trini | ſhip or other veſſel, Neuterly, to come to 


LLANW'ST, in Denbighſhire, whoſe fairs | 


LAG 


ſhore from a ſhip or other veſſel. ; 
LA'NDED, «. ſet on ſhore from a ſhip; 
having a fortune conſiſting in lands. 
LA'NDFAL, {l/andfaul} ß. in Law, a 
ſudden tranſlation of property in lands by the 
death of a perſon, Among Mariners, the 
action of falling in with the land, 
LA'ND-FLOOD, J. an inundatior, or 
overflowing of land, 


LA'ND-FORCES, /. forces or ſoldiers uſed 
on land, 


LA'/NDHOLDER, J. one whoſe fortune 
confiſts in lands. 


| LA'NDJOBBER, /, one who deals in 
buying or felling lands. 

LANDGRAVE, /. [ landgraff, Teut.] a 
German title of dominion, 

'LA'NDING, or LA'NDING-PLACE, /. 
the uppermoſt ſtep of a pair of ftairs, or the 
floor of a room you aſcend upon; a place 
where perſons come to ſhore from a ſhip or boat. 

LA'NDLADY, / a woman who has te- 
nants holding under her; the miſtreſs of a 
public-houſe. | 

LA'NDLESS, 92. without property. 

LA'NDLOCKED, a. ſhut in or incloſed 
with land. | 

LA'NDLOPER, /. [ land and Joopen, Belg.] 
a landman: uſed by ſeamen as a term of re- 
prozch to thoſe who paſs their lives on ſhore. 

LA'NDLORD, /. an owner of lands and 
houſes, who has tenants under him; the 
maſter of a public- houſe. * 

LA'ND-MARK, /. any thing ſet up to 
preſerve and mark the boundaries of lands. 

LA'NDSCAPE,/.[ !andſchope, Belp.]the view. 
or proſpect of a country. In Painting, a piece 
repreſenting ſome rural or champaign ſubject, 
ſuch as hills, vales, rivers, and ſeats, &c. 

LA'ND-TAX, / a tax laid upon lands and 
hovſes. 

LA'ND-WAITER, .. an officer of the 
cuſtom- houſe, ſet to watch goods, to prevent 
their being landed without paying duty. 

LA'NDWARD, ad. towards the land. 

LANE, /. [Jana, Sax. ] a narrow way be- 
tween hedges, In cities, a narrow paſſage 
with houfes on each fide, ſomewhat broader 
than an alley, and not ſo wide as a ſtreet, 

LA'NERK, a ſhire of Scotland, which 
ſends two members to parliament ; one for the 
ſhire, and one for the borough of Glaſgow. + 

*LA'NERK, a borough-town of Scotland, 
in the county of Clydeſdale, ſeated near the 
river Clyde, nine miles S. W. of Hamilton, 
and 20 S. E. of Glaſgow. 

LA/NGUAGE, [the u before the a, e, i, 0, 


Jin this and the following words, is pro- 


nounced like w; as, langwage, langwid, 
lang wor, &e. ] /. { lingua, Lat.] a ſet of words 
agreed upon by any peculiar people, to com- 
municate their thoughts with; ſtyle ; peculiar 
manner of expreſſion, | 

LANGUAGE D, 4. having various lan- 


ND, v. n, to ſet on ſhore from a 


% 


LA ratively, a nation or people, 


> 


guzges, © Many [anguag'd nations,” Pope. 
i x LN. 


LAP 


LAMGUAGE-MASTER, [now written 
maſter of languages, from maitre des langues, 
Fr.] /. one who profeſſes to teach foreign 
Janguages. | 
* LANNGUET, /. [ languette, Fr. ] any thing 
cut in the form of a tone ue. 

” LA'NGUID, 2. { languidus, Lat.] wanting 
force, ſtrength, or ſpirits. Figuratively, 
dull; hœartleis; wanting courage. 

LANGUIDLL, ad. in a weak or feeble 
manner. 

LA/NGUIDNESS, /. the quality or late 
of wanting ſtrength, courage, or ſpirits, 

To LA'NG CIS H, v. n. [/angueo, Lat. ] to 
grow feeble; to pine away; to loſe ſpirits 
or ſtrength; to loſe vigour; to be dejected, 
of to fink and pine under ſorrow, or any flow 
conſuming paſſioa; to look at with melting 
affeftion, ſofrneſs, and tenderneſs. 

- LA'NGUISH, /. any ſoft, tender, weak, 
or feeble appearance. 

LAN'GUISHINGLY, ed, weakly; fee- 
bly; with feeble tenderneſs, Dully, tedi- 
ouſly, applied to time. 

LA'NGUISHMENT, / the ſtate of pin- 
iog either with ſome flow paſſion or diſeaſe; 
a ſoft and melting look of tenderneſs. 

LA'NGUOR, /. [{angoer, Lat. ] in Medi. 
cine, a faintneſs ariing from want or decay 
of ſpirits. | 

LANE. 2. [ l:nke, Belg.] looſe; limber; 
wanting ſtiffneſs; not curied, but banging 
ſtraight, applied to hair, Meagre ; ſlender. 
Faint or lauguid. 

LANKNESS, /. che quality or ſlate of 
being thin, meagre, or ſlender. The quality 
of hanging down ſtraight without curls, ap- 

ied to hair, 

LANSQUE/NET, f. [Belg.] a German 
foot-fo!dier. A game at cards, 

LANTERN, {erroneouſly written lant- 
Born} /. { lanterne, Fr. ] a tranſparent caſe in 
which a candle or other light may be carried 
about; a light-houſe, or light hung out to 
guide (hips, A dart lonter? is a lantern fitted 
with a moveable ſlider, which, by being turn- 


td round, intercepts the light of the candle. 
Magic lantern, in Optics, is a machine, meet at the top, and form a ſort of cone; and 


which, in a darkened room, reprefents various 
Gpures on a wall. Lantern-j2ws, a term uſed 
1% expreſs a meagre countenance. 

LANU/GINOUS, @. [ lanuginoſus, Lat.] 
downy ; covered with foft hair, 

LAP, . 1 pe, Sax. ] the looſe part of a 
germent, which may be doubled at pleafure 
that part of the clothes that is ſpread over the 
thighs as a perſon ſits down, and will hold any 
thing laid on it, without letting it roll off; 
that part of the body which is parallel to the 
ſeat of a chair when a perſon fits down, 

To LAP, v. 4. to wrap or twiſt round any 
thing, uſed with round, in, or about; to co- 
ver, wrap, or involve in any thing. Neu- 
terly, to be ſpread ſo as to double over, 

To LAP, v. n. [lappian, Sax.] to drink 


„ 


N 


L AP 


[ LA/P-DOG, / a little do hens 
* indulged by the ldiento le be 10 
laps. eir ow 


in N f. af much is eim be conduc 
EN. ws le roy EA gr] Fr. one who 
reden 
Lat J« flony, eee L 9th 
growing or earning 13 Neat, L s 10 


LAPIDUFIC, 3. [lapidifique, Pr] form, 


ing ſtones, 

LAPIDIFICA*'TION, f. id e 
* the act of forming LE Leher. 

A FPIDIST, /, [from layis 

that deals in LF AA ooo "Py 5 bo 

LA'PIS, /. [Lat.] a ſtone. Lop'r Lent: 
or azure ſtone, is a copper ore, fo hard ad 
compact as to take a high poliſh, 

LA'PLAND, a large country, in the N. 
part of Europe, and in Scandinavia, lying be. 
tween Norway, Sweden, Ruff, and the ſea, 
It is divided into Daniſh, br North Lapland; 
Swediſh, or South Lapland; and Ruſſian, of 
Eaſt Lapland. It is extremely cold, and in 
ſome places they never ſee the ſun for three 
months in the year; and the country ls a 
covered with fnow the greateſt part of the 
year, Ir has, properly ſpeaking, neither ſpring 
nor autumn, the ſeaſons change fo ſuddenly; 
The ſky is generally ſerene, and the air heil. 
hy, it being ſubject almoſt to continual winds, 
They ſow no corn; but have good paſtures, 
which fatten their cattle ſpeedily, Thif 
country is full of rocks and mountains; and 
the principal animals are foxes, martens, bears, | 
elks, wolves, caſtors, ermius, and rein- deer. 
The laſt is the moſt uſeful animal they have; 
for it ſerves to draw the fledges over the ſnow 
with ſurpriſing ſwiftneſs; likewiſe, the in 
ſerves them for cloathing and their fleſh for 
food. Their huts are made with poles, about 
14 feet higb, and they fix one end in the earth 
in a circle about 12 feet broad; Theſe pole: 


ö 


| 


| 


| 


the outlides are covered with the fins of 
rein- deer and rags: they are open at the top, 
to let out the ſmoak ; and here they paſs their 
winter, 2 are very pobrly clad, and often 
lie upon the ſnow, When they have. mint 
abitations, they take aw} 
and leaye the poles land- 
handizes are dried col, 
{kins of rein-decr; 
They are of 3 
broad forts: 
and ſhot: 
rude; 


| 


% 


to change their h 
the ſKins and rags, 
ing. Their chief merch 
and other fiſh, and the 
they have alſo ſome furs 
ſhort ſtature, with a large bead, 
head, blue eyes, ſhort flat noſes, 
ſtraight,” coarſe, black hair, They are 


" " hem mer, 
brutal fort of people, chough ſome of then, of 
have embraced Chriſtiaoty, which i ry akin 

mended their morals,” They live a ge 1 theif Lad 
without the aſſiſtance f phyſicians, anc ww at din 


of 


by licking up with the tongue, 


hair never turns grey.” loſt 


L AR. 


ied fiſh, which they reduce fo | 
re very fond of ſpirituous li- 
ever ſober when they can 
y ſeldom ſtay long in 
continually, leav- 
ſtandiug, as was 


4 


ng (he Pr ved . 
ER, L. one who wraps or laps up; 
icKS. 

probe fe 7 {a diminutive of lap] the 

—＋ 1 head-dreſs that hang looſe. 

Lars. J [lapſus, Lat.] a ow or i 

ter from à higher place. Figurative 73 " 
1 error or miſtake. In Law, a benefice 

ſi to be in /apſe, when the patron, —— 

dt to preſent thereto in ſix months after 

qi yoidable, omits doing it in that time, 


mon which the | 
icht of preſentation. 


To to glide lowly; to fall 


©, To lopſe into the barbarity of 
44.69 ER Swift. To fail in 
ny thing; to lip; to be guilty of a ſmall or 
Fial fault through inadverteney or miſtake. 
.. loſe or let flip the proper time. To fal! 
Wy the neglizence of one pollcffor to another. 
It lapſes to the king. * Ayliffe. To fall 
om perfection, truth, or faith. | 
LA/PWING, /, a elamotous bird, fo nam- 
4 from the length and lapping of the wings. | 
LYPWORK, . work in which one part 
$ lapped or folded over another. 


le of a ſhip, when you ſtaud with your face; 
puards the head. : 
LA/RCENY, , [larcin, Fr.] the felonious 
king away a perſun's goods in his abſence. 
Freat larceny is when the goods are above the 
aide of 72d. Petty larceny is when the value 
the goods ſtolen does not amount to 12d. | 
LARCH-TREE, ſ. Iſo called from Lariſſa 
ety of Theſſaly, where it was firſt known} 
lol y tree, bearing leaves like thoſe of the 
ine, and a ſort of muſhroom or fruit called 
paric. The gum of this tree is the Venice | 
pentine. 


ine; bꝛcon, or the fleſh of ſwine. 
To LARD, v. «. [larder, Fr.] to ſtuff 
th bacon, To make fat. Figuratively, to 
Ix vith ſomething elſe by way of improve- 
tent, 1 

LARDER, [. [lordier; old Fr.] the room 
here meat is kept, or ſalted, 
LARDERER, / one who has the charge 
che larder, 


VARDON, f. {/ardon, Fr. ] a bit of bacon, 


LA'RES, j. certain domeſtic gods of the 


| 


dnkies, or, as others ſay, dogs, ſet in ſome 
une place of che houſe, or in the chimne 
Mer, which the family honoured as their 


vettors, and offered to them wine and 
Wkincenſe, | 


LARGE, a. 


N 


fall of | 


. or ordina has the a 
biſhop '7 tits reſembling the ſpur of a lex. 


LA BOARD, [ larbord] . the left-hand] 


tion during large tumours in the 


LARD, , {lardum, Lat.] the greaſe of 


ans, cailed alſo Penates, ſhaped like] 


LAS 
abundant, or plentifol, In a diffuſive manner, 
applied to ſtyle, © Debated at large.“ Watts. 
LA'RGELY, ad. in a wide or extenhye 
manner. In a copious or diffuſive manner, 
applied to ſtyle, In a liberal or bcuntiful - 
manner, applied to giving. Abundantly 
plentifully, or without reftraint, | 

LA'RGENESS, ſ. extent, bulk, or ſpa- 
ciouſneſs, applied to place, Greatneſs or cle. - 
vation, applied to the mind. Extent or bulk, 
applied to things. = 

LA'RGESS, /. [!argefſe, Fr.] a preſent, + 
gift, or bounty. 

LA'RGO, /. in Muſic, fgnifies a flow 
movement, yet one degree quicker than Grave, 


and two than Adagio. 


LARK, /. [| lawerce, Sax. «ſinging bird. 
LA'RKSPUR, . a flowers, ſo called from 


LA'RMIER, ſ. [Fr.] in Architecture, a 
flat, ſquare, maſſive member of the cornice, 
between the cymatium and the ovolo, ſo call 
ed from its uſe; which is to diſperſe water, 
and cauſe it to fall at a diſtance from the wall 
drop by drop, or as it where by tears, | 

LA/RV A, /. the ghoſts or ſpirits of wicket 
men, which, after death, where believed to 
wander up and down the earth; phantoms 
and apparitions that torment the wicked, aud 
affright good men. 


LA RVATED, «. [ /2rvatus, Lat.] maſk- 
ed; alſo frighted with imaginary ſpirits. 


LA'RUM, |. [ larwin, Brit, ] any noife made 
to excite attention, and give notice of dan- 
ger; aclock which makes a noiſe at any par- 


i hour to which its index is ſet. 


LARYNGO'TOMY,/. [Adovyf and ofuiws 
Gr.] in Surgery, an e the tore 
part of the larynx is divided, to aſſiſt reſpira- 


upper parts 
as in the quinſey. EET EE ER 


LARYNX, /. [Azguys, Gr.] in Anato- 
my, the upper part of the windpipe, which 


is one of the organs of reſpiration, as well as” 


the principal inſtrument of the voice. 

LASCUVIEOUS, a. f lafcives, Lat.] lead 
wanton; behaving with too great liberty to 
the other ſex; ſoft; effeminate. 


LASCUVIOUSNESS, / the quality of 


diſcovering lewdneſs or luſt, eicher in beha-' 
viour or words, 


LASCUVIOUSLY, ad, lewdly; in a Wan- 
ton or looſe manner. 

LASH, . 
blow given with a whip, or any thing pliant 


and tough; the thong of a whip with which 


a blow is given, Figuratively, a ſtroke of 
cenſure or reproach, | 


| To beat io as 
to make a ſharp ſound, I'ke the laſh of a whip, 
applied to the beating of waves azainſt the 
ſhore, 


0 [largers, Lat.] bulky, or of 
Rt dimenſions ; wide or cxttuiye; liberal 4 


things together with a rope or cord. Figura- 
"tively, to ſcourge with ſatire. 


chlegen, Belg.] a ſtroke or 


To LASH, v. @. to ſtrike with a whip,” 
or any thing pliant; to move with a ſudden” 
y | ſpring or jerk, uſed with wp. 


Among Mariners, to tie or faſten two” 


LAT 


LAT 


LASHER, , one who whips, laſhes, or | LA'TERAL, 3. [laceragn 1 


* 


8 


ſatirizes. | out on the fide; belongi ny 8rowing vitz ect 
LASS, f. ſaccording to Dr. Hicks, from placed or acting in 2 — Foes, a by th kde ;xtt 
hd is * = 1 gi Laddeſs, which is | the horizon. y Perpendiculze ij el 
contra into I] a girl, maid, or young“ LATERATITY, . * m 
„ oo +. laffrede, La Mrs _ 7 . the quality of having a 
: „ of. [laffitud;, Lat.] weari- A'TERALLY | ond 
neſs, or a loſs of vigour and ſtrength by exceſ- | wiſe, pO OG bes; fide. L. 
dee labour. In Medicine, applied to that} A LAT ERE, /. a title aps); ot 
wearineſs which proceeds from a diſtempered cardinals as are the pope's *PPlicd ty p 20 
Kate, _ 8 exerciſe, which wants no |dinarv, and aſſiſtants. counſellors in &. r 
remedy but reſt. LA'TEWARD, ad. | on 
LAST, 4. [leteft, Sax. ſuperlative of /ate] | ſomewhat kate, e. Liane and weard, Su) 11 
after all others j utmoſt. At I, at the end;] LAT H, ſ. [ Sax. ] in Buildi | * 
in conclufion, Next before the preſent, as f narrow flip þ wood, 1 2 long, thin, b 
«« Lf week.” rafters of a roof, to ſuſtain th 1 10 
To LAST, v. . { /eſtan, Sax. ] to continue; covering. A part of a 8 tiles or other L. 
ta endure. langer than a tything, and kf A ſomething opp 
LAST, /. [left, Sax, ] à mould on which [dred, from tb, Sax. an 1 
Moes are made. A load, from laſt. Teut. A To LATH, v. a. to fit up with | 1 
Aft of codfiſh, white herrings, meal, and aſhes LATHE, ſ. a twner's — in * a L 
for ſoap, is 12 barrels; of corn or rape ſeed, 10 he turns about his matter, in - — by which 4 
Quarters z of gunpowder, 24 barrels, 2400lb. | with a chiſeL Wahn * 
weight; of herrings, 20 cades; of hides, 12} To LA'THER, v. . ¶letbrian | - 
dozen; of leather, 20 dickers; of pitch or tar, | furm a froth or foam; to cover with f wells b 
14 * 3 War W * * ſtockfiſh, | by ſoap and water, 5. x 
100 and a or feathers contains} LA'THER, ſ. a f. * 
re * 1 5 2 Fr.J cul beating ſoap ich 5 or froth mie by $1 
£ „ . age, Fr. cu om paid LA TIN. a. | Latin , ; . 
for goods (old by the laſt, for freightage 2 or | ken in the LEES of | * — . ap 
the ballaſt of a ſhip. LATIN, . a tranflation mary; . 
— 8 "OR" Bk. f , performed ig L 
LA'STING, part. continuing; durable; of Latin, and agreeable to the rules and idi an 
2 2 ear 12 a long while. that tongue. | _\ 150 
0 „ad. durably; perpetually. LA*TINISM, ſ. a m expreſio 
LA'STLY, ad. in the laſt place; at un; peculiar to the rub, Rho <p 0 £ 
in the laſt concluſion, LA'T:NIST, . one capable of writing u to 
LATCH, , Cee, Belg I the latch of a door, | ſpeaking Latin in its purity, and i grat 
which is moved either by a ſtring or handle. with the beauties of the authors that hae L 
To LATCH, wv. a. to fasten by a latch, written in_that language. of p 
Figuratively, to fatten or cloſe. | LATYNITY, ,. | /atinitas, Lx. ] the pur L 
LA'TCHES, ſ. in a ſhip, ſmall lines like of Latin ftyle. opiu 
loops, faſtened by ſewing into the bonnets and | To LA'/TINIZE, v. 3. [ latiniſer, Fr.] ta L 
drablers of a thip, in order to lace the bonnets } uſe words or phraſes in 2 language ib in t 
to the courſes, or the drablers to the bonnets | are borrowed from the Latin. burg 
LNVICHET, /. | lier, 777 the ſtring with] LA'TISH, 2. ſomewhat late; ſomewhat L 
which ſhoes or ſand Is were faſtened, advanced in the night. | | Cour 
LATCHINGDON, a town in Eſſex, whoſe LA“ TAs f [Lat. be lies hid] in Lav lam: 
fair is June 2, for toys. a writ, which iſſues out of the King's-Benct T 
LATE, a. let, Sax.] that which is longer |ſv called from a ſuppoſition that the defendant bath 
than it ſhould be, or nat ſo foon as enpected; Ir or lier bid, and cannot be found in! or [c 
laſt in any place, office, character, or time; county of Middleſex, but is fed to ſome oche T 
deceaſed, or dead, when prefixed to a perſon's | county, to the ſheriff whereof this writ is d often 
name. His lite majeſty George the Second,” | refted, commanding him to apprehend d L 
Far advanced in the day or night. defendant there: Fitz. Nat. Breu. ſtir 
LATE, od. after long delays; after a long] LATITUDE, J [/atitado, lat] bra: 
time; after its proper time; not long ago. ot width; in bodies of uneq ual di menſi us, t L 
At an unſesſonable hour, or far advanced iu the] ſhorteſt ſpace between the two extreme! of if mat. 
day or night. ' ſurface, or the meaſure of a ſtraight line * ++ 
LA'TED, a. ſurpriſed by the night. through its ends. “ Prorided the length dot of t 
" LA'TELY, ad. not long paſt. not exceed the /:ricude.” Metten. Room. ſpac - 
LA'TENESS, /. any time far advanced. or extent, The cxtent of the earth ot * 
LA'TENT, 3. [ latens, Lat.] hidden; con- meaſured from the equator to either pole. 2 
cealed; ſecret, diſtance of a place from the equader, oh eq 
LA'TER, a. [comparative of late] hap-] north or ſouth; or an arch of the by J * 
pening after a particular period, or after ſome- comprehended between the cenith un | 
thing elſe. and the equator. U ane en u . 


L AV 


henfion of any art or ſcience, 
tent f — a figur tive expreſſion, 
+ hat 2 is in a place he is ig- 
ne that he is handling a ſubject be- 
orans ; 


oo ODIN ARI AN, a. ¶latitudin ire, Fr.] 


canfined or reſtrained, either with reſpect 
ot . . * | 
; ons. 
atem, I bete no 
— to any particular opinion or ſtan- 
on , 


97 barkin 
TRANT, 3. [latrant, Lat.] ng, 
1 2 Aaręila Gr. | the higheſt 
ind of worſhip; the worſhip of God. i 
LVTIEN, J. | Brit. } braſs; a mixture © 

oper and calaminaris f10ne. 

LATTER, a. not long done or paſt; to- 
ards the Liſt 3 mentioned the laſt in order. 
LA TTIICE, /- [lattis, F r. ] a window made 

f flicks or iron bars croſſing each other at 
irrer, v. a. to mark with croſs 

hokes like a lattice; to mark with {ticks or 

bars crofling each other at ſmall diſtances, 

LAVA 11ON, |. | /awarioy Lat. |] the act of 


RE ATORY, . [ from lavo, Lat.] in Me- 
cine, a waſh 3 ſome liquid with which diſeaſ- 
are waſhed. 
el Laub, Clans, Lat.] the act of praifing for 
any good, benevolent, or noble deed. In Di- 
vinity, that part of divine worſhip which con- 
$in praiſe. - 
1% Laub, v. 4. [laudo, Lat.] to praiſe ; 
to acknowledge or mention with a ſenſe of 
gratitude. 

LAU'DABLE, a, { laudabilis, Lat. ] worthy 
of preiſe or commendation. =_ 

LAU'DANUM, ſ. a medicine compoſed of 
opium, &c. | 

LAUDER, a borough town of Scotland, 
in the ſhire of Merſe, 22 miles S. of Edin- 
burgh, 

LAUDERDALE, a ſmall diftrit in the 
county of Merſe, through which a river of the 
lame name runs. 

To LAVE, v. 4. [/iv0, Lat.] to waſh or 
dathe in any liquid. To throw up; to lade 


ant 
or ſcoop out water; from lever, Fr. 
be To LAVEER, v. a. to change the direction 
a often in a courſe, 
LAVENDON, a town in Buckingham- 
ſure, whoſe fair is kept Tueſday before Eaſter, 


for a ſhow fair. 

LA'VENHAM, a town of Suffolk, wi:h a 
market on Tueſdays, and one fair, on OR. 10, 
fur butter and cheeſe, It is ſeated on a branch 
« the river Breton, and is a large clothing 
town, having a pretty good trade, and a very 
andſome, ſtately ſteeple Randing on an emi- 
rence. Here is a tolerable manufacture 0 
lun. This town was a few years ago govern- 


ed by head-borough, but now none acts in 


n, Freedom from any ſettled rules. 


LAV 


LA'VER, /. ¶lavoir, Fr.] a veſſel to waſh 
any thing in, 

To LAUGH, {pron, in this word and its 
derivatives, IF] v. n. [ hlahan, Sax, | to make 
a loud and uninterrupted noiſe of ſudden merri- 
ment or mirth, Figuratively, to appear gay, fa- 
vourable, pleaſant, or ſo as to caule joy. Ac= 
tively, to deride; to ridicule or mock. | 

LAUGH, J. [blab, Sax.] an uninterrupted 
ſound, cauſed by any object which excites fud- 
den mirth. | 
LAU'GHABLE, a. proper tqgybe laughed at; 
cauſing laughter. „A laug hable writer. Dryd. 
LAU'GHER, % a perſon fond of mirth, or 
eaſily provoked to laughter. | 
_ LAU'GHINGLY, ad. in a merry manner; 
with great pleaſantry or mirth. ee 

LAU'GHINGSTOCK, , a butt; an ob- 
ject of contempt or ridicule. 
LAU'GHTER, [ier] ſ. [ Hleabter, Sax] 
an exprefhon of ſudden mirth, occaſioned by a 
cenvulfive motion of the præcordia and muſ- - 
cles of the mouth and face; a continued expul- 
fion of breath, with a loud noiſe, and ſhaking 
of the breaſt and ſides, 

LA'VINGTON, a town in Wiltſhire, with 
a market on Wedneſdays, but no fairs: it is 
near the Downs; and, though but an indif= 
ferent toun, the market is very great for corn 
and malt. It is 89 miles W. by S. of London. 

LA'VISH, 4. generous or liberal to exceſs 3 
ſcattered in waſte ; profuſe. Figuratively, . 
wild or unreſtrained, | 
To LA'VISH, v. 0. to waſte extravagantlyg . 
to be profuſe, | 
LA'VISHER, /. a prodigal or profuſe perſon. : 
LA'VISHLY, ad. in an extravagant or pro- 
digal manner; with ſuch a degree of liberality 
as borders on exceſs and indiſcretion. 
LA'VISEMENT, or LA'ViSHNESS, ſ. an 
extravagant, prodigal, or indiſcreet waſting or 
giving away what belongs to a perſon. 
LAUNCE'STON, a town in Cornwall, 
with a market on Saturdays, and four fairs, 
viz. on Whit- Monday, July 5, Nov. 17, and 
Dec, 6, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth, and a 
few hops. It is ſeated on the river Tamer, 
on the top of a ſmall hill; and is a large cor- 
poration, ſending two members to parliament, 
It was formerly defended by a caſtle, which is 
now in ruins; and a little without the town 
ſtands the old priory. It is 214 miles W. by 
S of London. ä 


Io LAUNCH, v. 3. [ lancer, Fr.] to force 


out to ſea, To rove at large; to expatiate. To 
be diffuſe, applied to ſtyle. Actively, to puſh 

to fea, To dart from the hand. | 
LAU'NDRESS, 7. * lazon, a peculiar 


a woman employed 


kind of linen, and dreſs 
in waſhipg linen, 
LAU'NDRY, 
waſhed or ironed, 
LAVO'LYA, ſ. [Ital.] an old dance, which 
conſiſted in a variety of turnings and caperings z 


/. a room wherein linen is | 


at capacity, It is 61 miles N. E. of London. 


L 


| a caper, 


Yy 


LAU'REATE, 


LAX 

EAUREATE, a. [laureatis, Lat.] decked 
with laurel; crowned with laurel. A Poet 
Lenreat, is one who is in pay from the king, 
and makes the odes which ate performed be- 
fore him on his birth-day, and on the begin- 
ning of the new year, 

LAUREL, ,. [Iaurus, Lat. ] a tree, ſome- 
times called the cherry-bay. 

LAU'RELLED, 4. crowned or 8dorned 
with laurel, 


| 


LAW, . Lega, Sax. Ja rule of ation; a lain; from legin, leggan, 
upon the ground. To be 


precept or command coming from a ſuperior 
authority, which an inferior is bound to obey; 


4 


Gone; an invariable conformity or correſpond- 
ence between a czuſe and effect. The lau 
of nature.” To take the Au, implies to enter 
an action againl! a perſon, 

LA'WFUL, 3. agreeable to law; that 
which may be done without violating the 
precepts of ſuperior authority, or incurring 
any puniſhment. 

LA'WFULLY, d. in a manner conform- 
able to law. | 

LA'WGIVER, /. a legiflitor, or one who 
Has authority tv make laws; a ſupreme ma- 
giſtrate. | 
LA'WGIVING, . legiflative, or enact- 
ing laws. | | 
LAWHA'DEN, a town in Pembrokeſhire, 
whoſe fairs are held May 29, and Nov. 22, for 
horfes, cattle, (ſheep, &c. 

LA'WLES5, @. uareſtrained by any law; 
contrary to law. 

LA'W LESSLY, ad. in a manner contrary 
to law. a 

LA WMAKER, /. a legiſlator, or one 
who makes laws. 1 

LAWN, ſ. [lin. Brit. ] an open ſpace or 
plain between woods; fine linen, 1emarkablc 
for being ufed 11 the ſiceves of a biſhop's robe. 

LA/WRENCE, ST. a village in Cornwall, 
with two fairs, on Aug 10, and Ott. 18, for 
horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth, and a few hops. 

LA'WSUIT, , a procefs or action in law. 

"LA*'WYER, /. a counſellor, or one that is 
killed in the law, 2 Keb. 148; at preſent 
given by courteſy, as a compliment to an at- 
torney. 

LAX, @. [ laxas, Lat.] without reſtraint, 
or not confined. Not compa, or not having 
its parts ſtrongly or cloſcty joined, Vague; 
not accurate, exact, or compoſed with any 
caution. In Medicine, looſe in body, or fre- 
quently going to ſiooly ſlack, or not ſtrained. 

LAXA'TION, /. the act of looſening or 
flackening zi the ſlate of being looſened or 
ſlack-ned, | 

LA'XATIVE, a. | laxatf, Fr.] in Medi- 
cine, having the power to remove collivenefs, 
or to make Joofe, | | 

LAXAIIVE, F. in Medicine, 
that pures or 1emov2s coſtiveneſs. 


| 
f 


| 


| 


, 
N 
| 


| 


ö 


ö 


ö 


| 


| 


a remedy 


* 


are held May 1, and St, Luke, Oct. 


body whoſe parts are not ſtrong! 
but may be eaſi 
neis; opennef; 
different ſenſes in which wo 


Medicine, a looſe habit of bod 


corn or grafs, To put or place, 
a judicial proceſs; any thing obliged to be | applied to foundation. 
© Lay aſleep.“ Bac. 
allay, applied to winds or ſtorms, 
A 


the devil.” L'Eſtr. To ſet on at 


lo Law, to exhibit or offer, 


with; to accufe of; to impuie. * Liy the 


LAY 


LA'XFIELD, atown in Suffolk 


LA'XITY, J. [laxitas, Lat.) 
ly ſeparated; — 
Vagueneſs, applied to d 
rds 
LA'XNESS, % looſenefs; — h 
part, 
Sax. ] to place ty 
at down, apple t 
— To fx 
10 put in any f. 
To calm, ſtill, A 
To binde 
*To ly; 


to food. ©* I laid meat unto them," e 


To depoſit money in a wager, To bring fonk 
eggs or young, applied to birds. To apply 
with violence, joined with ſiege, To ſchene 
contrive, or plan, applied toplots, projetts, be 


joined with in. 
dict ment in fone 


To LAY, v. a. [pretet. aid. 


ſpectre or ſpirit from walking, 


dict ment. © He layt his in 
certain county.“ Atterb. Uſed with qu 
to reject or put aa yx. Tay apart all fithi. 
neſs.” James, #/21, Uſed with before, io er. 
poſe to view; to fhow; to diſplay, Tolg 
by, to keep or reſcrve for ſome future occafion.! 
Loet every one /ay by him in ſtore,” 1 Ce. 
xvi. 2. Uſed with down, to depoſit 1 1 
pledge, equivalent, or ſatisfaction, penerally 
followed by for. To quit or reſign, L 
down the ſword.” Black. To lie along a bed, in 
order to fleep or repoſe, ** 1 will /ay me wy 
in peace. Pſalm xlviii. To place in a 1 
cent poſture, applied to a corpſe. © Embaln 
me, then lay me forth.” Shak, To lay bold af, 
to ſeize, catch, or apprehend. 7 lay in, to 
keep as a reſerve; to (tore or treaſure, “ Toi 
lay in timely proviſtons.” Addiſ. To cha 


fault on us.“ Shak. To lay out, to ſpendor 
pay away, applicd to money. To plan or 
diſpoſe. ** The garden is laid out into 1 
grove,” Broome. Ufed with fs or unto, to 
charge upon, or impute. “ It would be 44d 
to us. Shak. Uſed with wp, to confine, 2. 
plied to diſeaſes. © Laid up by that diſeaſe,” 
Temple, To reſerve ſtore or treaſure again 
ſome fv'ure time. Fathers are wont i 
ley up for their ſons.” Milt, Uſed with pt, 
to impute or charge, applied to faults, “ Fit 
from /aying a blot upon Luther.” Atterh. To 
impoſe or inflict, applied to puniſhment, 
A puniſhment laid upon Eve.” Locke, Uſed 
with on, to ſtrike, or beat furiouſly, ** He 
lays me on.” Drys. To uſe or take mezſures 
4% laid out for oy rl _ | 

LAY, ſ. | ley, leag, Sax. ja row or a 
A wel 45 x Arc 1 meadow ground 
unplowed, and kept for cattie. | 

LAY, J. let. Fr.] a ſong or fore 


LA'XATIVENESS, ſ. the quality or power 
of curing or temoving coſlivcueſs. | 


# 


N Tun d her foft lays.” Par, Al. LAY, 


LEA 


uten, Lat. I belonging to the peo- 
LAY, 9 12 ſecular buſineſs, 
le who 10 a town in Wiltſhire, whoſe 


e Ti 7, and Dec 21, for horned 
alrs 


horles. 
7 0 . 2 row or ſtratum of 


ody ſpread over another. 
2 bo branch of a plant, 
der the mould, in order to 
. A heh that lays eggs. 
pane $7 2 who follows any trade, 
1 is not in orders, oppoſed to a clergyman. 
\ Painting, an image to draw by. LES 
LAZ AR, ſ. [from Lazarvs, mentio 
t. Luke] a per ſon afflicted with filthy and peſ- 
brential ſores and diſeaſes ö a leper. * | 
LAZARETTO, or LA ZAR-H þ 110 
Us irttto, Ital.] > HOES or houſe or & e 
e diſealed,  - 1 85 
— ad. in an idle, inactive, goss ch, 
r. © 148 nd 
La INESS, . idleneſs; Alothfulneſs 3 
lggiſhneſs; an unwillingneſs to apply to bu- 
labour, Tags 
14211 J. [Ital. azure] a ſtone, .the 
wund of which is blue, ſpotted and veined 
ich white, and a gliſtering or metallic yel- 
w: uſed much among the painters, under 
de name of ultramarine. 
LAZY, a. [/azig. Teut. ] a perſon un will- 
ne, or flow and tecious in working, SYNON, 
lazy man never goes through. with an un- 
eraking; an indolent man will undertake 
othing, - 
LEA, /- 
AY 


LEAD, [this word and its derivatives are 
anounced 77d.) [læd, Sax.] f. one of the 
fret, moſt ductile, and moſt heavy metals 
xt to gold, very ſubjeR to ruſt, diflolved by 
de weakeſt acids. | 

To LEAD, v. a, to fit or cover with lead, 

To LEAD, {this word and its derivatives 
re pronounced leed, preter. ed] | !/&dan, Sax. | 
. a, to conduct or guide by holding a perſon's! 
and; to conduct to any place; to go before 
body of men, as a commander; to guide, 
c ſhow a perſon the method of attaining any 
lng, Uſed with en, to draw on, entice, or 
lure, To induce or perſuade by ſome pleaſ- 
* motive, In Gaming, to play firſt, * 
LEA'DEN, {pronounced Jeden] a. made of 
. Figuratively, heavy; unwilling, or 
INtionleſs, = | | 

LEADER, [pronounced leeder | f. one that 
es before to ſhow the way to another. A cap- 
fin, or commarder, applied to an army. One 
the head of any part 


LEADING, ({ceding] part. principal oi 


LEADING-STRING S, 


ſings by which children 
aught ty walk, 
LEAF, [pronounced leef, in this word and 


arth, or any Of 
n Botany, A ſprigs 
hich is layea un 


Ii; Sax. ] unplowed ground. See 


[ ledding-ftring.” 
are held when 


{ a. confederacy 


dency, inclination, or propenſity. 


y or faction. | 


L EA 


dart of a tree or plant extended into lenpth and 
breadth; the moſt extieme part of a branch, 
and the ornament of the twigs, conſiſting of a2 
very glutinous matter, and furniſhed every 
where with veins and nerves, Its office is to 
ſubtilize and-give more ſpirit to the ſap, arid 
convey it to the buds. In Books, it is a part 
containing two pages, One fide of a double or 
folding door; the flap of a table; any thing 
beaten thin: hence leaf gold and ſilver. 


To LRAE, v. n. to produce or bear leaves, 
Not in uſe>,, , _. | | | 


 LE'AFLE a: without leaves, 
LEAF V, a.\full of leaves, 
LEAGUE, 


. „ 


[pronounced erg] |. [ ligne, Fr.] 
a combination, or an alliance en- 
tered into between princes and ſtates for their 
mutual aid and defence, | 
To LEAGUE, {/ceg] v. n. to unite; to 
confederate or enter into an alliance for mu- 
tual aid and defence. | f 
LEAGUE, {4&eg] .. [ liguꝭ, Fr. 
of length by land and ſea, 
three miles. 8 
| LEAGUED, [4:c4,—the g pronounced 
hard | «. confederated z united by an alliance 
for mutual defence and aid. 7 
LEAGUER, [ecge-—che g pronounced 
hard] J. [/-gber, Belg.] a ſiege or inveſtment , 
of a town, 5 0 
LEAK, [eek] ſ. [lele, Belg. ] a breach or 
hole which lets water into a ſhip, and out of a I 
barrel or other veſſel. To ſpring a leak, among 
Mariners, is when a ſhip receives ſome damages 
by which water may enter. 
To LEAK, [leet] v. u. to let water in or 
out; to drop through a breach. 3 
LE'AKAGE, [/ectage] J. the ſtate of a 
veliel that lets water in or out through ſome, 
breach ; an allowance of 12 per cent. in the 
cuſtoms, to imporcers of wine, for waſte and 
damage it may be ſuppoſed to have received in 
its paſſage; likewiſe an allowance of two 
barrels in twenty-two made by the officers of f 
exciſe to brewers of ale and beer. : 
LE'AKY, [lefty] a. full of breaches or- 
chinks which let water in, applied to ſhips; 
but full of.chinks which let water out, applied 
to barrels, N 
To LEAN, [pronounced een in this word 
and its derivatives] v. n. [preter, l{coned, or 
leant. Hlinan, Sax. ] to reſt againſt; to be in a 
vending poſture. Figuratively, to have a ten- 


* 


I a meaſure ; 
containing about 


| 


LEAN, [pron. leer, with its derivatives] a. 
Lene, Sax.) thin, or wanting fat or fleſh; © 

LEAN, /. that part. of fleſh Wh 
tirely muſculous without any fat. 

LE'ANLY, ad. wanting fat or fleſh 
gerly; thinly. - - | 


LE'ANNESS, /. want of fleſh 
*. 
l, 


. 


ich e ent 
mea? 
; want of fat. 


Figuratively, want of mone 


To LEAP, [ pronounced in this word 


and its derivatives] v. =. [þ -:pan, Sax.) to 


jump cr. move torw 


avs] J. [plural leaves] [lef, Sax.) 


ards with the fect cloſe to- 
zether 3 


Yya | 


L E A 


gether ; to ruſh with violence; to throw the 
whole body forwards by a ſpring from any 

lace, without any change of the feet; to 
— or ſpring z vo fly or ſtart. To embrace 
or copulate, applied to beaſis. 

LEAP, | /cep} / a bound, or jump. A 
ſodden or abrupt tranfition, The act of co- 
pulation, applied o beaſts, 

LEAP-FROG, J. a play wherein children 
leap over each other. 

LEAP-YEAR, ſ. every fourth year, fo 
called from its leaping or advancing à day 
more that year than any other; ſo that the 
year has then 366, and February 29 days. 
See BisSEXTILE. - 

To LEARN, [the a is mute in pron, this 
word and its derivatives; as Hern, lerned, lern- 
ing, &c.] v. 6. [leornian, Sax. ] to improve 
dy inſtruction; to teach; to get intelligence ; 
to take example from. In many European 
—— 1 the ſame word ſigniſies to learn and 
to teach, i e. to gain and impart knowledge. 

LEA'RNED, 2. having the mind im- 
proved by ſtudy and inſtruction, by obſerva- 
tion and reading; fkilled ; ſkilful; expert; 
knowing. SYNoN. That knowledge which 
Le can reduce to practice, makes us able; that 
which requires ſpeculation, makes us &i/fwl , 
that which fills the memory, makes us learned. 
Thus we ſay, an able preacher or lawyer; a 
filful mathematician or philoſopher; a learned 
hiſtorian or civilian. 

LEARNEDLY, ad. with great appear- 
ance of extenſive reading, deep ſtudy, and 
eiligent obſervation. 

LEARNING, /. {kill in languages or ſei- 
ences ; ſkill in aoy thing. 

LEA'RNER, / one who is yet under the 
tvition of another; one who is acquiring 
ſome art or ſcience. 

LEASE, pronounced leeſe in this word and 
its derivatives] /. les, Sax. laiſſer, Fr.] a con- 
tract by which houſes or lands are parted with, 
or granted to another, for a ceriain term of 
years. Figuratively, any tenure, or right by 
which a perſon enjoys a _ | 

To LEASE, [pronounced leeze] v. u. le 
Fen, Belg.] to glean, or gather corn that lies 
ſTattered after the barveſt is carried in. 

_ LE/ASER, [ /eczer] V/ a gleaner; one that 

thers corn after the reapers, 

* LEASH, [#eſb] /. in Hunting, three erra- 
tures of the fame tort, applied either to dogs, 
hares, &c. any collection conſiſting of three 
* number; a band where with any thing is 
tied. 

To LEASH, fleeſh] v. d. to bind; to 
couple. or hold in a ſtring, 

LEASING, [Tefzing 
falſchood. 

LEAST, fleet} a. [the ſuperlative of 
Lirrir, the comparative of which is leſs] 
Lest, Sax. ] ſmaller than all others; exceeding 
others in ſmallneſs, 


[leſs than any other way. At loft, 


| 


| 


JJ [eafe, Sax. ] lies; 


— 


L. E C. 


- 


or leave, 


to ſay no more; to mention only in the lo 


degree. vel 
LE/ASY, [le&2y)' a. flinife + | 
Pray Lien! imly; of Weak 


LEATHER, [pron. lether in n: 
and its Ale com pounds) 5. 1 . 
_ the hides of beaſts dreſſed Hl ther 

LEA'THER-COAT, I an apple. 6. 
from the roughneſs of its rind, Fro 
LEA'THER-DRESSER, ( 
hides and makes leather. 85 J = who treſl 
LEA'THERY, «a. reſembli 
rey —— a. made of leather 
6 2 ER SELLER, 7. one who fely 
| ag [pronounced Jceve 
and its ivatives] . leaf 1 
on to do an chin f a — os — 
farewell; aden; compliment or ceremoy! 
ons 11 J perſon's departure. [ 

o AVE, v. a. |preter, I} 
left, part, paflive left] — 3 
from, Or deſert; to appeal to, or 6 pro 
| without oppoſition, To ceaſe to do; toe. 
fiſt. To leave out, to omit; to neglect Uſe 
with to, to bequeath by will, ; | 

LE'AVED, Fleeved) u. covered with 
leaves; made with folds. | 

LEA*VEN, [pron. Ic ven] A. [levain, Fr, 
ferment mixed with any maſs to make | 
light, particularly uſed of ſour dough mixed: 
in a maſs of bread. Figuratively, ahy mix: 
ture which makes a general change in a maſs 

To LEA'VEN, Clever) V. 0, to ferment 
by ſomething mixed, applied particularlyts 
that of four dough mixed with a maſs of 
bread. Figuratively, 10 taint; to cortupt; 
or imbue. 

LE'AVINGS, | leevings] J. 2 remnant; + 
reſidue, Relics, applied to perſons, Offily 
applied to meat, 
| To LECH, v. 0. | lecher, Ft.] to lick one. 

LE'CHER, { [ Lecker, Tent, } a luſſſul per 
fon ; one much addicted to women, 
| LE/CHEROVUS, a. luſtful; libidinons, 

LE/CHERY, g. [ leckery, Teut.] lufal 
neſs; incontinence, TY 1 

LECHLADE, a town of Glouceſterſhire 
with a market on Tueſdays, and two fal 
on Auguſt 10, for cattle and toys, and Sept. 
9, for cattte and cheeſe, It is 76 miles 
by N. of London. Aa «Ba 

LE/CTION, / [/eRio, Lat.] a reading; 
var ety in the copies of a book. | 
LE/CTURE, / [lefure, Fr.] a Giſeo 
upon any ſubjcct read or pronounced in pit 
lic ; a ſharp reproof or reprimand, | 

To LE/CTURE, v. 4. to inſtruct in 28 
or public diſcourſe; to reprimand, or repro 
in an inſolent or magiſterial manner. 
| LE/CTURER, /, one who publicly pre 
nounces a diſcourſe on any ſubjeR ; à ph 


ng leather, 


in this word 


| 


| 
| 


LEAST, Leg] ad. in the loweſt degree; 


who is choſen by a pariſh to preach in a chu 
on a Sunday in the afternoon, anc pry y 


* 


L E E 


2 
ſubſcription; a 

mn preach at à cextai 

er his trouble. 


f 1 BURY, 2 town of Herefordſhire, 


uh 2 t on Tveſdays, and five fairs, 
mu 3 before Eaſter, and May 12, 
f le and 

or mp and wool; on October 2, 
ttle, hops, cheeſe, and pigs; 
efore December 21, for 
It is a 


i 


HIP, , the employ or office 


orned catt 
lj} built place, 
ho carry on 2 p 
viles W. N. 
LEDGE, J [/ 
\ ridge riſing a 


narrow elf 


Lailors, 
ind, A lee- . 


7 a village in Yorkſhire, with two 


Firs, on Auguſt 24, and September 17, for 
orſes and cheeſe. 

LEECH, . [lec, Sax. ] a phyfician z a pro- 
Fefſor of the art of healing: whence we ſtill 

ſe cowleech and horſeleech. A kind of water 
ſerpent, uſed to draw blood in ſuch caſes 

here the lancet might not be ſafe, or where 
it might be too much dreaded by the patient. 

LEEDS, a town in the W. Riding of 
Yorkſhire, with two markets, on Tueſdays: 
and Saturdays; and two fairs, viz. on July 
10, for horſes and hardware, and on Novem- 
ber 8, for horned cattle, horſes, and hard- 
ware, It is a large, well-built, corporation 
town, whoſe inhabitants have a manufacture 
in cloth, in which they drive a conſiderable 
trade, It alſo ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, bas the title of a duchy, and is 1951 
miles N. by W. of London. ; 
LEEK, /. [ leac,Sax.] in Botany, the porrum. 
LEEK, a town in Staffordſhire, with a 
market on Wedneſdays, and 7 fairs, vi. on 
Wedneſday before Candlemas, Eaſter-Wed- 
nelday, May 18, Whit- Wedneſday, July 3, 
July 28, and November 13, all for cattle and 
pedlars ware, It is ſeated in the barren 
moorlands, and the houſes are but meanly 
built ; but its market is very good. It is 1 55 
miles N N. W. of London, 

LEER, ſ. [bleare, Sax. | a ſide- view; the 
at of looking aſkaunce, or by a ſtolen view. 
Figuratively, a laboured and affected caſt of 

e countenance, TOs! 
To LEER, v. u. to look at by turning the 
ehe. dals to one corner, or by ſtealing. a ſide- 
deu; to look at with an affected or diſſem- 
bled caſt of the countenance, 


vn | a little court held within a 


4 


| 


| 
cheeſe; on ſune 22, ſor 


LEG 


a perſon appointed by] manor, and called the king's court, becauſe it 
n time, with a ſalary | 


originally took its authority of puniſhing 
offences from the crown, whence it is derived 
to inferior perſons, | 


X LEE'WARD, @, oppoſite the wind. See 
EE, 7 

LEFT, a. [lævus, Lat.] that fide which is 
oppoſite to the right; that fide of an animal 
on which the heart is ſituated, 

LEFTHA'NDED, a. uſing the left hand 
more frequently than the right. 

LEG, J. {feg, Dan.] the limb by which 
the body is ſopported,. and by means of 
which we walk, beginning from the knee and 
reaching to the foot, Figuratively, that b 
which any thing is ſupported, ** The leg 
of a table, or chair,” 


LEGACM, ,, {legatem, Lat.] any thing 


given b will. 


LE'G AL;'a. | legalis, Lat.] done or worded 
agreeable to the laws; lawful. 

_ LEGA'TITY; /. Flegalite, Fr.] the quality 
of being agreeable to, or conſiſtent with, the 
aws, | . 3 


LE'/GALLY, ad. in a wanner agreeable 
to, or conſiſtent with, the laws. 
LE'GATARY, /. [from legatum, Lat.] 
one that has ſomething left him by will. 
2E'GATE, / [egato, Ital.] a deputy am- 
ba ſſador, or one commiſſioned to tranſact at- 
fairs for another; a commiſſioner deputed by 
the pope to tranſact affairs belonging to the 
holy ſee. | . | 
LEGATEFE, /. [from legatum, Lat 
who has ſomething left him by will. 
LEGATINE, 4. made by, or belonging 
to, a legate of the pope. 
LEGA'TION, / [legatio, Lat.] miſſion; 
deputation; commiſſion; embaſſy; or the 
ſtate of a perſon ſent and authorized to tranſ- 
act buſineſs for another. 
LEGA'TOR, /, [from lego, Lat.] one who 
makes a will and bequeaths legacies. 
LEGEND, /. [ !egenda, Lat.] originally a 
book in the Roman. church, containing the 
leſſons that were to be read in divine ſervice: 
from hence the word was applied to the hiſ- 
tories of the lives of ſaints, becauſe chapters 
were read out of them at matins; bur as the 
golden legend, compiled by James de Varaſe 
about the year 1290, contained in it ſeveral 
ridiculous and romantic ſtories, the word is 
now uſed by proteſtants to ſignify any inere- 
dible or inauthentic narrative, K 
* LE'GER, . [ſpelt likewiſe ledger, leidger, 
or leiger ; from [:gger, Belg.] any thing that 
lies or remains in a place, A [coer-book, is that 
which lies in a compting- houſe, containing the 
journal methodiſed in ſuch a manner, that a 
perſon may, at one view, ſee the (tate of every 
perſon's account with whom he has dealings. 
 LE'GERDEMAIN, / [!:gcret# de main, 
Fr.] flight of hand; the power of decciving 
the eye, by the quickneſs in which a perſon 


1 


.] one 


| 


moves his hands. 
5 Y 7 3 LE GE“ 


LE I LET 


LEGE'RITY, 4 [legerete, Fr.] lightneſs 3 | containing three pariſh churches eu 
nim bleneſs, or activuy. Not in uſe, members to parliament, and enjoys the + 
-LE'GGED, «a. baving legs; ſupported by an earldom. It has à very ſpacious tle of 
legs. * | place, the ſtreets are paved, and Marky, 
LEG HORN, a ſtrong, handſome, and very] tities of ſtockings are wove in * he 
conſiderable town in Italy, in the duchy off is 99 miles N. W. by N. of Longon un. kh 
Tuiſtzny, and in the Piſauo, with one of the] LEVCESCERSiHIRE, [ pron, Li) 
moſt tamous harbours in the Mediterranean an Englith county, 33 miles in 4 
ſea, which cauſes it to be viſited by a prodi-| 30 in breadth; bounded on the 8 bg ad 15 
gious number of ſtrangers. It is a free port, amptonſhire, on the W. by Warwie onth, 
and the merchandizes brought there are never| Derbyſhire, on the N. by Nottioph — 
viſited; for the officers of the city take great and on the E. by Lincolnthire — Bal 8 11 
care that trade may meet with no in'erruption. | ſhire, It contains about 13,700 houſes td. 
The {lre-ts are wide and ftraight, and almoſt all inhabitants, gz pariſhes, and 11 marke 
the houſes of the tame heigh? ; but the N. fide | of which none but Leiceſter ſends me 
of the town is Heſt built. it is a ſtrong place, | parliament, which, with two for th 
and there is a garriſon of 2500 men. The make only 4. The principal river 


124200 
towns, LE 
Wbers tg 
e County nienC 
9 are, the LE 


commoditirs that we import from thence are, Sour, the Eye, the Wreake, the Sence, the fowl 
ſilk wine, and oil. It is 10 miles 8. of Piſa, Swift, aud the Welland. The air 0 LE 
45 S. W. of Florence, and 145 N. W. of good, and the ſoil, in the ſouthern parts, y N. o 
Rome. Loy, 11. 25. E. lat. 43. 33. N. fruitful; and in the rich meadows th ; fl for h 
LE'GIBLE, a. | legivilis, Lu. ſuch as great numbers of. cattle and der. * Th i 
may be read; appareat;z diſcoverable. northern part is more barren and Noay and 
LE'GIBLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as may has many rocks of Iime-ſtone, with which th Li 
be read. natives improve the ground, as well a coll kir 
LEGION, /. [legio, Lat.] a body of ſol-pits. It yields the ſame commodities as the ſun 
diers in the Roman army. It conſiſted both of | other counties, but is noted for plenty of firat 


horſe and foot, and contained in it both light| beans, whence the inhabitants have pot the 
and heavy armed ſoldiers. Figuratively, an|name of Bean-bellies. It is ſeparated from 
army or military force; any great number, {Warwickſhire by an old Roman way, called 
| LE'GIONARY, 3. [ legionarius, Lat.] be- Waling-ſtrect, which runs croſs the king. 
longing to a legion; containing z legion; con- dom. Leiceſter is the principal town, 
taining any great or indefinite number. LEIGH, [pronounced Lee] atown of Lats f E 
LEG:;SLA'TION, ſ. [ legiflatio, Lat. ] the caſhire, of little or no account; for the mu- | 
act giving laws, or the ſcience of govern-|ket is almoſt come to nothing, and there ae 
ment. | | ? no fairs. It is 1834 miles N. W. of London, 
LEGISLA'TIVE, a. givingor making laws. | LEIGH, [pronounced Lee] a town in Ef Rt 
LEGISLA'TOR, . [ legi{later, Lat. ] a law- |ſex, whoſe fair is ad Tueſday in Maj, fortoys, pep! 
. giver, or one who makes laws for any com-] LEIGH, (pronounced Lee] a town in Kent, butt 
m'nity T whoſe fair is July 25, for pedlaty. | 
© LEGISLA'TURE, ,. che power of making,| * LEVGHTON, | pronounced Latin] a vil * 
alterinz, or repealing laws. TEE lage in the W. riding of Yorkſhire, 10 miles 4 
LEGI TIMAC X, / the quality of being E. of Sheffield, wich one fair, for pedlars warty 
Þora of parents lawfully married; lawfulnels| on june 86. „„ 
of birth. ; W LELCGHfON, [pronounced L#tos] 3 vile 
LEGUTIMATE, a. [legi;imis, Lat.] born lage in Sfantingdonjſhire, 4 miles N. of Rin. 
in mariiage. _ bolton, with two fairs, on May 12, and Oe- 04 
To LEGI' TIMATE, u. c. legitimer, Fr.] tober 5, for ail ſorts of cattle, _ 
to communicate the rights of a perſon born ia! LEVY/GHTON-BUZZARD, a town in Bed - | 
marriage to one that is a baſlaid, Figurative-| fordſhire, with a market on Tyeſtays, and 5 wy 
ly, to authorize, or make lawful. fairs, on February $, Tuzfday before Eaſter, | 
© LEGITIMA'F1ON, / [ legitimaiion, Fr.] Wbit-Tueſday, July 25, and October 24, for 
lawfulneſ. of birth; the quality of being boca cattle, It has alſo a ſhow of horſes and al 
in marriige, lſoris of cattle on the 2d Tueſday in April, I 
— LE'GUME, or LEGU'MEN, /.[ legumen, is 414 miles N. W. of London. = 
Esel. dan which are not 1e4ped, buc gathered | LEUVPSICK, a rich, large, ſtrong. and cele-1 fer 


the hand; pulſe, or all larger ſceds in general. |brated town of Germany, in the 2 5 
Ta! ' 


LEGU/MINQUSY, 4. legumineux, Fr.] Upper Saxony, and in Miſnia, oc HTN 
belonging to, or conſiſting ot, pulſe, with 2 caſtle and a famous unjxerlity. 
LEICEST ER, [pronounced Later] a ca- a handſome place, neat and regularly v0 l 
ital town of Leiceiterſhire, with a market on * the Itreets are lighted ig tbe 21g bt 1 
E and 4 fairs, on May 12, and July arches on a preat trade, and has 2 mY 
5, for horſes, cows, and ſheep; on October 10, [{top and ſcll the erchandizes . N 
for horſes, cows, ſheep, and a great deal of [through it; and the counttFy75 1 we 1 
heeſe; and on Dec. 8, for horſes an4 cows, has the ſame privilege... Ibere #77 1.52 ſp 


"I ar 
4 3 * beginning of the bt 
87 K in goealigeradle, It is a corpcration, faite every Jear, at the ; g1001DS ater 


a 


- 


L EN 


nhaelmas 
| * 2 in a plain, between the 
AC» 


4 Mu'de, near the confluence of 
jen > my — Elſter, and the Barde, 37 miles 
4 Wirtemburg, 40 N. W. of Dreſden, and 


55 8. by e Lon. 12. $5: E. 
| A CURABLE, [/=burable] a. [from iti 


done gradually, or with- 


at leiſure ; 
ſure | done leiſure. 


joyin | | 

b AAb LY, [ 1*2burably] ad. at lei- 
e; gradually, or without hurry or tumult. 

"LEISURE, lexure] I. [ loifir, F r.] freedom 

om buſineſs or hurry; Vacant time; conve- 


; ime. 
A URI ELV, [/tzburely] ad. deliberately ; 


"i owly : gradually. 


'LA , 
? g 4 Penzance, with one fair, on Auguſt 15, 


or horſes, oxen, ſheep, and a few hops. 
Mix, 7 a ſweetheart; harlot; gal- 


Nut A, f [np r. in Mathematics, 
kind of poſtulatum or propoliion, previouſly 
ſumed or laid down, to . wy demon- 
9 roblem more clear and ealy.. 
Fr ION, ſ. Limon, Fr.] the fruit of the le- 
non-tree. Linnæus places it in the eighteenth 
{@, of his ſecond claſs, joining it with the 
tron and orange. The ſpecies are three. | 

LE'MSTER, or LE'OMINS TER, a town 
of Herefordſhire, with a market on Fridays, 

xd 6 fairs, on February 13, Tueſday after 
Mid-Lent Sunday, and May 13, for horned 
attle and horſes; on guy 10, for horned 
attle, horſes, wool, and Welch butter; on 
September 4, for horned cattle, horſes, and 
butter; and November 8, for horned cattle, 
hops, and butter, It is of great note for its 
fine wool, has ſeveral good inns, and ſends 
two members to parliament, It is 137 miles 
W. N. W. of London. 

LEMONADE, ſ. [ limenada, Ital.] a liquor 
Made of water, lemon- juice, and ſugar. 

LLEMUWHE'LLYN, a town in Merio- 
pethikire, whoſe fairs are held Sept. 22, and 
Odd. 16, for,theep, cattle, and horſes. 

To LEND, v. a. [Iæran, Sax. ] to let a per- 
Won have any thing on condition of returning it 
when demanded ; to permit a perſon to uſe a 
thing on condition of its being reſtored. 

LENDER, /. one who permits another to 
ale any thing on condition of returning it 


n 

When n N | 
LENGTH, 1 [from leng, Sax. ] the ex- 
tent of a thing from one end to another ; a cer- 
han ſpace, portion, or extent of place or time; 
protraction; reach, extent, 


ag continuance or 
dr degree; the end or latter part of any time 


it x At length, at laſt, 
1 0 LE NGT EN, v. a. to make longer ; 
ls .muove or protrat the duration of any 


thing. Sometimes uſed 
emphasis, to 


act of rims 


with out by way of 


which laft 1 s days 


L 


| 


. 


NT, a village in Cornwall, 5 miles 


| 


LEN 


LE/NGTHWISE, ad. according to the 
length; with the end foremoſt, | 

LENHAM, a town in Kent, with a market 
on Tueſdays, and two fairs, on June 6, for 
cattle and horſes, and on October 23, for hor- 
ſes and ſome other things. It is 471 miles 
E. S. E. of London. 

LE NIENT, 2. [lenient. Lat.] leſſening: 
rendering leſs painful or violent, Laxative or 
ſoftening, applied to medicines. 

To LENIFY, & 4. [ifer, old. Fr.] to 
render le ſs painful or violent; to aſſuage. 

LENITIVE, a. [/#ritif, Fr.] leſſening any 
pain ; ſoftening or emollient. 

LENITIVE, ſ. any thing applied to eaſe 
pain; any thing uſed to palliate. 

LE/NITY, ſ. | lenitas, Lat.} mildneſs; a 
tenderneſs of diſpoſition, exerciſed in overlook- 
ing ſmall faults, and puniſhing great ones with- 
out rigour or ſeverity, 


| 


| LENOX, a county of Scotland, bounded 


on the S. by the river Clyde; on the N. and 
W. by Argyleſhire ; and on the E by Mentgith 
and Steriingſhire, Near the river it is fertile 
in corn, but the other part is mountainous, 
which however feeds a great number of ſheep, 
It is remarkab'e for the lake called Lough- 
Lomond, which is 24 miles in length, and 8 
in breadth. It contains 30 ſmall iflands, 3 of 


which have churches, and many of the reft are 


inhabited. The famous Grempion mountains 
begin at this lake, and run northwards to- 
wards Abe-deen, Dumbarton is the county- 
town, This ſhire ſends one member to par- 
liament, | 

LENS, ſ. [ Lat. ] in Diootrics, a ſmall round- 
iſh glaſs of the figure of a lentil, generally ap- 
plied to a glaſs that is convex on both {ides, 
but ſometimes extended to ſignify any optical 
glaſs whatever. | 

LENT, 1 CLexten, Sax. ] a time ſet apart for 
abſtinence by the Church, conſiſting of forty 
days, which receives its name from ity happen» 
ing in the ſpring. | | 

LE/NTEN, a. ſuc 
ſtinent or ſparing. 

LENTICULAR, a. [ hnticultire, Fr.] have 
ing the form of a lens, or burning glaſs. 

LE'NTIFORM, a. Lens and forma, Lat.] 
in the form of a lens; ſhaped like a lens. 

LE N VIGO, /. [Lat.] a freckly or ſcurfy 
eruption upon the ſkin, 

LENTFGINOVUS, a. [from Jentige, Lat.] 


ſcurfy. 
[Jertille, Fr.] a plant, called 


LENTIL, .. 
likewiſe vetches. 

LE'NTISC, . {/entiſcus, Lat.] a beautiful 
ever-green tree, which produces gum maſtich. 

LE'N TON, a village in Nottinghamſhire, 
3 miles 8 W. of Nottingham, with two fairs, 
on Wedneſday in Whitſun- week, and on No- 
vember 11, for horned catile, ſheep, and hogs, 

LE'NTOR, ſ. [Lat.] tenacity, or vif- 
coſity, applied to the conſiſtence of bodies. 


h as is uſed in Leut; ab- 


brotract; to extend to à longer | 


| Slowneſs or delay, applied to motion. In 


114 Medicine, 


Medicine, applied to ſizy, viſcid, coagu- 
lated blood. 1 835,3 7 1010 61: 
LEꝰNTOUsS, 4. | lentas, Lat.] viſcous; te- 
nacious, applied to the conſiſtence of bodies. 


» * 


in S. Wales, with obe fair, on October 10, 
lor cattle,: ſhecp, and hogs. 


tion of names, fignifics: people: as Leodgar, 
- one of preat intereſt with the people, 

I EOF, [from the Sax. ] in the compoſition 

of names, implies love: thus, Leoſuin ts a 
winner of love; Leof/tan, beit- beloved, 

ILE OMINSTER. Sce LE MSTEX. 

LEONARD, Sr. [the » is mute in pro- 


as Lenard] near Bedford, whoſe fair is Nov. 
17, for cattle of all ſorts. 

LEONARDS, Sr. in Suſſex, whoſe fair 

is Nov. 17, for cattle and pedlary. 
LEONARD-STANLEY, a town in Glou— 
ceſterſhire, whoſe fair is ſuly 20, for cattle; 
the m-rket is on Saturday. 

LEONINE, a. [leoninus, Lat.] belong- 
Ing to a lion. In Poetry, a kind of verſes, 
the middle of which always chimes or rhimes 
with the end, fo named from Leo, the ſup- 
poſed inyen:or; as, © Ut vites param, de po- 
tibus accipe coram,” 3% 

LE'OPARD, . 7. Leo 
Lat. ] a ſpotted bealt of prey. 
LE PER, 4 Lepra, Lat.] a perſon infected 
. with a leproſy. ES LAGS DIET 
LEPORINE, «. | !eporinus, Lat. | belong- 
ing to a hare; having the nature of a hare, 

EPROSITY, ſ. [| leprofitas, Lat.]'a dif- 
cafe wherein the {kin ſcales off. Applied 10 
- metals, the quality of ruſting, or wearing 
away in ſcales. A fouinefs, —_ | 

LE'PROSY, / Lepra, Lat.] a foul diſeaſe, 
appearing on the ſkin ia dry, white, ſtcurfy 
ſcabs or ſcales, which cover the whole body, 


or ſome part of it, * 
LE'PRQUS, a. [Llepreſus, Lat.] infected 
with a leproſy, * © "I ft} 

',  LERE, /. an old word for leſſon, lore, 

*  doftrive:: -. | a 
LE'SKARD, a town in Cornwall, with a 
market on Saturdays, and 6 fairs, viz. on 
-Bhrove- Monday, Monday (evernight Hefore 
Eaſter, Holy-Thurſday, - Auguſt 15, Septem- 
her 21, and December 10, for bortes, oxen, 
ſheep, cloth, and à tew hops. It is ſeated in 
a level, is a corporatinn, and {ends two mem- 
bers to parliament. It is 220 miles W, by S. 
_ of London. 2128210 21012ah ente 
LESS, a negetive and privstive fer mina- 


and pardus, 


* 


tion, [eat, Bar.] joined to à ſubſtantive, it 


implics the abſence or privation. of the thing 
cpteſſed by that ſubddantive; as frameleſs, 
chat. fatheriefi, 3 OO EO IT 

-- LESS; g. { the compstative degree of [tHe | 
feas,, de.] that which en campariſon js. not 


whom a leaſe is given. 


niſh the bulk, quantity, or 
LE'NYHER, a village in Glamorganſhire, thing. Neuterly, to prow 
contract SYNogx. 
$73 creaſe in action; diminiſh, 4 04 
LE Op, [from the Sax.) in the com poſi ſtance; decreaſe, a decay in mo 
Ves, a contraction of parts. 


beaſts left on the ground. 


repeated to a teacher by a ſcho 
or notion inculcated by teachinp; x 

of ſcripture read in divine ſery 
noucing this and the two following words, | pricked for a muſical inſtr 


 .LE'STOFF; or LE'/OSTOFF, a town of 


LET 


LES SEE“, /. from Jeaſe] ths Peron 1 


[row 1) 1 
quality, of ay 
To ab * arink hy 

oe fila 1 0. 
e in (vl 
tal Virtue; 


LE/SSBS, „Le, kr] the dz 


To LESSEN, v. 4. 


LE'SSON, J. (s, Fr. j any thingrea uy 
lar ; a Precept, 
ice; 1 tube 


ument, 
by a muſic-maſter to his — 


(trance, reprimand, or rating lecture 
= —— 1 v. d. to teach or inſtrad 
. one wh * 
LEST, - conj. [from feat! 
in order to BD 9] . 92 


Suffolk, with a market on Wedneſdays ind 
two fairs, on May-day, and Michaelmasy 
for petty chapmen, It is ſeated onthe ſa 
ſhore, and the coaſt is here very dangerous far 
{trancers. It is 2x7 miles N. E. of London, 
LESTWY FHIEL, a town' of Coma 
with a market on Fridays, and three fair 
viz. on june 29, Auęuſt 24, and Novenhe 
2, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth, abc le 
hops. It is a corporation, and ſends t 
members to parliament, They alſo keep court 
here belonging to the ſtannary; and the ga 
is likewiſe here, It is governed by a maya 
6 capital burgeſſes, and 17 common cound 
men. It is 129 miles W. by 8. of London. 
To LET, v. a. | /ctau, Sax. ] to permi 
allow or grant z to put to hire; to grant to 
tenant, Tc let h, to open a vein, ſo ud 
blood may flow out, To intruſt aich; 
admit. “ To tt into the ſeeret.“ Self. Ne 
483. To let of, to diſcharge, applied 10 f 
diſcharge of artillery. To obſtruct; to hind 
or oppaſe, from ſeltan, San. Betore the k 
perſon (ſingular, it - implies * reſolution, find 
purpoſe, carneſtneſs, and ardent wilh, © 
me dis the death of the righteous.” Nu 
xxXiii, 10. Before the firſt perſon plural, 
{implies exhortation, * Riſe; /et as 9 
Mark. Beſore the third * ſingular : 
Ipral, ic implies permiſſion or comme 
. Let the ſoldiers ſeize bim.“ Pri. Bekq 
ja thing in the paſſive; it implics 2 polity 
command, Cet this be done. Dryd, 
| LET, ＋. an obſtacle, binderance, * 
ſtruction. + | | * 
| LET, uſedat che end of (ubſtantives, © 
rived from yet, Sax. aud lignihes lixtleor * 
Thus 6x! wakes owlet, a little or ſmall — 
' of eagle is formed eagliſ, a ſwall er _ 
| LEFHA/RGIC, . Lab fue, Fr, 


Jound as big OJ great 45 Le ting it is com. 
ucd ih, b 1 2 3 4695 7&6 


4 * — — 


— 4 CT 


of the nature of a I&thargy- 4 01 LETH N 


—S A RET RAY rn —_— 


11EEY 
TETHA'RGICNESS, 1. fleepineſs ; drow-| 


Sine. HAK GE, a. ſeized with a lethar- 

. laid aſleep, or entranced, * 
Ni /THARGY»/- [anbapyia. Gr. Ja d ca 1 

ſiltiog of a profound diowlineſs, or ſleep, 
— wbence a perſon cannot be eaſily waked. 
1 TRE. 1. [anbn, Gr. ] oblivion 3 forget- 
* fulneſs; a ſtate of torgetfulneſs. 4 

LETTER, /. [from let] one who per- 
mits; one who hinders; one who gives vent 
py — thing, as a Blood - letter. 

LETTER, J. a character either in print- 
ino or writing, by which is expreſſed any of 
the ſimple ſounds of which ſyllables are 
compoſed; a written meſſage; a writing, 
whereby A perſon communicates his ſenti- 
ments to another at a diſtance ; any thing to 
be read; a type with which books are 
printed. In the plural, learning. A man 
of letters. 

To LETTER, v. a, to mark or ſtawp 
with letters. : 

LETTERED, a. learned; converſant in, 
aud improved by, reading; marked with 


elf TER To. ux DER, /. one who cafts 

the letters or types uſed in printing, 
LE/TTUCE, /. | laFuca, Lit.] a plant 

which derives its name from the miiky juice 


with which it abounds. 
+ LE/'VANT, a. [| event, Pe) raiſing or 
making turbulent. Forth the Levant 


and the ponent winds,” Par. Lo/?. Eaſtern. 
LEVA'NT, ,. This word properly ſigai- 
fies the EAS; but it is generally uſed, when 
ſpeaking of trade, for TURKEY IN ASIA; 
.comprehending Natolia, Syria, Paleſtine, 
Egypt, Barka, the iſland of Candia, and the 
adjacent parts, The LEvanT SEA means 
the eaſtern part of the Mediterranean. 
_ LEVA!TOR, . [ aa a ſurgeon's inſtru- 
ment, whereby the depreiſed parts of the ſkull 
are lifted up. In Anatomy, applied to thoſe 
muſeles which lift up or raiſe the parts to 
which they are faſtened. | 
LEUCOPHLE'GMACY,[ leuk:flegmacy] /. 
[auxs; and QAzryua, Gr.] a kind of droply, 
conlilting in a white flabby tumor all over 


the body. 
LEUCOPHLEGMA'TIC, [ leut egmatit] 
leucophlegmacy, or white 


4. troubled with a 
. flabby tumor. 
LEVEE, /. [Fr. 

guratively, an aſſembly of perſons meeting 
together in a great man's houſe, to pay him 
compliments at his riſing. : 
LEVEL, a. [lefel, Sax. 
ing one part higher tha 


fame line with an 
ſettion or dignity, 


To LEVEL, v. a, to make even or with- 
ont any, inequalities, applied to ſurface. To 


Jeven, or nothav- 
than another; in the 
y thing elſe; equal in per- 


: LEV 

equal to that of another... Neuterly, to aim ; 
to point a piece of ordaance in taking aim; 
to be in the ſame direction, or even with a 
mark; to aim or make attempts. Vork 
did level at thy cron.“ Sbak. 

LEVEL. J a plane or ſarface without any 
inequalities. Figuratively, a rate, ſtandard, 
or condition, ** Above my ordinary level.“ 
Dryd. A ſtate of equality. In Mechanics, 
an inftrument uſed by maſons to regulate 
their work, A rule. ** Be the fair level of 
thy actions laid.” Prior. The live of direction 
in which any piece of ordnance is placed, 

LE'VELLER, /. one that makes any 
thing even, 

LEVELLING, ſ. the art or act of finding 
a line parallel to the horizon, at one or more 
ſtations, in order to determine the height of 
one place with reſpect to another, for laying 
grounds even, regulating deſcents, draining 
moraſſes, conducting water, &e. 

_ LE'VELNESS, / evenneſs or equality. 

LEVEN. See LX AVEN. 

LE VER, /. [levier, Fr.] in Mechanics, 
the ſecond, if not the firſt, of the mechanical 

wers. 6 

LE'VERET, f. [le vre, Fr. ] a young bare 
in the firſt year. 

LE VER POOL, a town of Lancaſhire, with 
a market or Saturdays, and two fairs, viz. 
on July 25, and November 11, for horſes 
and horned cattle. It is commodiouſly ſeated 
on the river Merſey, where there is an excel- 
lent ſafe harbour for ſhips. It is much in- 
creaſed and beautified of late, being, next to 
London and Briſtol, the moſt trading town 
in England. Here is a handſome town-houſe, 
ſupported by one pillars and arches; and un- 
derneath it is the Exchange for merchants. 
The houſes are generally new, and built with 
brick, after the manner of London, It con- 
tains three churches, beſides ſeveral mecting- 
houſes for diſſenters; and the New Church 
is ſaid to be one of the fineſt in England, At 
the E. end of the town is a wet dock, with 
iron floodgates, which will hold a great 
number of ſhips. It is a corporation, and 
ſends two members to parliament ; and is 202 
miles N. W. of London. 


LEVE'T, /. [from lever, Fr.] the blaſt or 
ſound of a trumpet. 


LE/VIABLE, a. [from levy] that which 


| may be levied or forced to be paid. 
] the time of riſing. Fi- 


LEVFATHAN, /, Ly? the crocodile. 
Commentators are much divided in their 
opinions concerning this word, ſome mak- 
ing it the whale; but if we conſider the 
deſcription given of it in Job xli, we ſhall 


find criteria enough to reſtrain it to the cro- 
codile. | 


To LE'VIGATE, v. a. [levigo, Lat.] to 
ns to an impalpable powder, between two 


Make of the ſame height with any thing elſe; 


ones; to mix liquors till they become 
ſmooth and incorporated. 


0 make or lay flat; to reduce to a condition 


| 


ucing 
hard 


LEVICA TION, /. the 28 of red 


LEX 


hard bodies, ſuch as coral, into a ſubtile pow- 
der, by grinding them on a marble ſtone, 
* LE'VITE, /. ffrom Levi, Jacob's third 
ſon ] one-of the tribe of Levi, who was by in- 
heritance an inferior Kind of miniſter in the 
ewilh tabernacle and temple, having the care 
of the ſacred utenſils, and ſomewhat reſem- 
bling in degree the deacons among chriſtians. 
A prieſt; uſed as a word of contempt, when 
applied to a Chriſtian minitter. 

LEVUITICAL, 2. bebonging to, or de 
ſcended from, the Levites; excrcites by, or 
confned to, the Levites. 

LEVI TIC US, , canonica! book of the 
Scripture, being the third of the Pentateuch 
of Moſes; thus called becaut it contains prin- 
cipally the laws and regulations relating to 
the prieſts, the Levites, and ſacrifices. 

LE'VITY, /. Levis, Lat.] lightneſs, or 
wat of weight; inconſlancy, or changeable-/ 
neſs; unſteadiaeſs; trifling gaiety; want of 
ſeriouſneſs. ; 

To LE'VY, v. a. [ lever, Fr.] to raiſe or 
bring together, applicd to armics, Ty raiſe 
pr colle&t money as a tax or fine. In Law, 
to paſs ; thus, to /evy a fine, is to pals a line, 

LE'VY, , the act of raiſing men or mo- 
ney. War raiſed, 

LEW D, a. Cle wede, Sax. ] wicked, bad, or 
vicious. A: preſear, it is conũned to ſignify 
luſtful, or being loſt to all ſenſe of modeſty. 

LEW'/DLY, ad. wickelly or viciouſly. 
Luſtfully : the laſt ſenſe ſeems to be the oaly 
one in which it is uſed at preſeat. 

LE W/DNESS, /. the quality of giving a 
looſe to luſt, or indulzing ſuch actions and in- 
clinations as are inconfiitent with modeſty, 

* LEW/DSTER, /a perſon that inlulges 
Juſt or criminal pleaſure, Seldom uſed. 

LE WYES, & town of Suffex, with a market 
on Saturdays, and three fairs, viz. on Miy 6, 
for horned cattle; on Whit-Tueſday, for 

orned catile and horfes; and on October 2, 


| 


for ſheep, It is ſeated on an eminence on the 


banks of the river Quſe, and ſcuds two mem- 
bers to parliament. It is a large place, with 
handſome houſes, two ſtreets paved, and fix 
- patiſh-churches built with fliat-ftoac; it is 
governed by a hea1-borough and coyttablc. 
It is 50 miles S. of London. 

LEW“is, an iſland of Scotland, and one of 
the moſt conſiderable of the Weſtera Ifands, 
lying 70 miles W. of the main land of Scot- 
nd, and 20 N. W. of the Iſle of Sky. It is 
'$0 miles in length, and 41 in breadch, and 
very | ſituated bath for the berring aud 

ſiſher y. Sort TI, 7 

LEW/ 15 D'OR, [Ft. pronounced ace dere 
3 golden French coin, having fix L's croſbay 

ch other on the reverſe, valued at twelve 

vres, or ſeventeen ſhillings Eoglith. © _ 

LEXICU/GRAPHER, L, 


* 4 * 

ay and gel Gr. ] a writer or compiler 

| 22 or books, herein the ctymo- 
ies and meaning of words are explAined. 


LIB, 


| LEEISOD RAPHY, lexit 
art or practice of writing diQionar 
LEXICON, «. [ AZixcdy, Gr.] * 
taining the explanation of words: 
confined to ſuch as coatain the oY 
of words in the Greek or oriental | 
LEY, LEE, LAY, in com poſitio 
are derived from leag, Sax. and f 
LE'YBOURN, a conſiderable village 
the N. Ridiag of Yorkſhire, à mile 4 
haf N. of Middieham, with four Hüte n 
on the fecond Friday of Februa * 
October, and December, for horned cut 
ſheep. It is 230 miles from London, 12 
| LE'YDEN, a city of the United Proyi 
in Holland, and capital of Rheinland: 
next to Amſterdam, is the lar oy 


eſt 
the province, It is ſeated in a 


of gardens and meadows, ſurro | 
2 great number of ditches and + » 
the ancient bed of the Rhine which wa 
looks like a canal. It is about four nile 
and a half in circumference 3 and its ditches 
ire bordered with rows of trees, It bab 
gates, anyl contains 50 iflands, and 145 brid 
the greatelt part of which are made with foe 
(tone, The principal church is a fu erb 
ſtructure, whoſe high roof is- ſupported þ 
three rows of columns; and the reſt of 05 
public buildings are very handſome. There 
are ſeveral large hoſpitals, and an univerſt 
which generally has about 2000 ſtudents, 
though chere are but two colleges ; for the 
ſcholars board in the town, and have no ha. 
bits to diſtinguiſh them from other people, 
Here are manufactures of the beſt cloths and 
ſtuffs in Holland, there being no leſs than 
1600 workmen who are employed in them, 
It is 4 miles E. from the ſea, 15 8. E. of 
Harlem, and 20 S. W. of Amſterdam, Lon, 
4. 25. E. lat. 52. 10. N. | | 
 LYABLE, a. liable, Fr. ] obnoxious, ſub. 
ject to; not exempt from, 6 AFR 
LUVAR, /, one who wilfully and libe- 
rately teils a falſehood, 

LIBA' DION, /. [tibatio, Lat.] the act of 
pouring wine on the ground in divine wor- 
hip. Figuratively, the wine ſo poured. 

_ LVBEL, /. f libellus, Lat.] a malicious 
aſperſion in printing or writing, tending to 
blacken the reputation of a perton living, or 
the memory of one that is dead, in order to 
expoſe them to public con'empt, hatred, or 
ridicule ; it is no juſtificacion that its contents 
are true, or that the repytation of the perſon 
| was antecedently bad; for the greater appeare 
ance there is ot truth, the greater is the pro- 
| vocation of a libel. 3 Inft. 174. 5 Rep. 125 
131. Hawk. P. C. Moor, 627. | 


k con. 
genera] 
Planation 


n ot nam 


gui fy a feld. 


To LVB8EL, v. 4. to print or publiſh any 7 


thing that fhall blacken the charadter of 0 
perſon, and expoſe him to publie ridicule, 
con'empt, or hatred; to ſpread any defamatory 
report by writing or printing, 


: | LEE LEER, {+ one who ſpread + repo 


8.0% |. the 


1 IB 


hich may blacken a perſon's 


po 
; alſo "re i" 
tion 

ITY, 5 [ liberalitas, Lat.] 
a generous dilpolition of mind, ex- 
oiving largely. SY NON. 
f mere giving or ſpend- 


ounty ; a g. 
1 itſelf in g 
berality implies acts o 


fts of greatneſs; bounty, acts 
ing; gener * Ibero man gives freely; 2 
IG nobly; and a ountiful man, 


enerous Man, 
charitably. Li 
enerofity proce 
2 bounty, f 
rality denotes free 


berality is a natural diſpoſition ; 
eds from elevation of ſeuti- 
rom religious motives, Libe- 
dom of ſpirit; Seel 
f ſoul ; bounty, openneſs of heart. 
NA LV, ad. siving in a large man- 
per, or without 2 4 
RERTINE, /. one 
— one who pays no regard to the pre- 
cepts of religion. In Las, a reed man, or a 
fl. ve who is made frec, from liber tinns, Lat. 
LIBERTINE, a. [libertin, Fr. Jlicentiousz 
having no reſpect to the precepts of religion. 
LIUZERATINISM, /. an opinion or practice 
which is inconſiſtent with the precepts of 
reli ion. 


LVBERTY, /. \libertas, Lat.] the power 
in any agent to begin or take up any thonghty 
of to {orbear any particular action, according 
to the choice of the mind, whereby it chuſes 
to do one in preference to another. Political 
lzerty is a power of acting agrecable to the 
laws which are enacted by the conſent of a 
people, and no ways iaconſ1itent with the na- 
tural rights of a ſingle perſou, or the good of 


FI ITY. TOO 


to livery, or neceſſity. A privilege an ex- 
emption; an immunity; @ diminution, or 
relaxetion of reltraint ; a leave or permiſſion, 
"I ſhall take the liberty to conſider.” Locke. 
LIBIDINOUS, a, [ libidinoſus Hat. ] led; 
piven up to luſt, 
LIBUDINOUSLY, ad, lewdly ; ia a wan- 


ton or unchaſte manner. 


has the care of a librai 
' or copies book. 
LUBRARY, / { libraire, Fr.] a large col- 
lQion of books either public or private. | 
To LYVBRATE, v, 0. [Libre, Lat.] to poiſe, | 
dalance, or counterpaiſe, 
_ LIBRA'TION, |. [lbratio, Lat.] the ſtate 
of being balanced, Ia Aſtronomy, the ba- 
lancing or trembling motion in the fic ma- 
meat, whereby the declination of the ſun, and 
the latitude of the ſtars, change from time to 
time, The appareut irregularity of the moon, 
lie teems to librate, or waver about 


by which 


y; one who tranferibes 


r . TOO 


ſociety : thus it ſeems to be freedom, oppoted | 


der gan axis ſometimes from the caſt tg the | 


LIC 


welt, and ſometimes from the weſt to the 
eat, The {ibration of the earth is that motion 
whereby it is ſo reſtrained in its orbit, that 
its axis continues conſtantly parallel to the 
axis of the world. AS. 

LYBRATORY, à. [from libro, Lat.] 
balancing ; playing like a balance. 

LICE, plural of Lovuss. 

LVCENCE, . | licentia, Lat. ] contempt of 
lawful and neceſlary reſtraint; a grant or 
permiſſion ; a liberty or conſent; a power or 
authority given a perſon to do ſome law- 
ful act. Ia Canon or Eccleſiaſtical Law, a li- 
berty or power granted to a perſon to marry 
without publication of bans, Among pub- 
licans, a liberty granted by a juſtice of peace 
for ſeiling beer, or wine, Le. 

To LYCENSE, v. a. [| licencier, Fr. ] to ſet 
at liberty; to permit a perſon to do ſome- 
thing which he coule not without ſuch grant, 

LICENS ER, /. one who grants petmiſſion 
or liberty to do a thing. 

LICE'NTLATE, | kceaſbiate] ſ. ¶licentia- 
tus, low Lat, ] oue who uſes licence, or makes 
free with the laws, A degree in the Spaniih 
univerſities. Among the college of phyſici- 
ans, a perſon who has licence or authority 
given him for practiſing phyſie, though not 
admitted a fellow of the college, 5 

To LICENTIATE, [LIcebiate] v. 4. 
[ licentier, Fr. ] to permit ; to authorize by li- 
cence. 

LICENTIO Us, {the ti in this word and 
its derivatives is pron. like ht, as lic cuſbiaus] 
a. | licencieux, Fr. licentioſus, Lat.] not re- 
rained by law, morality, or religion; over- 
flowing its bounds; unconfined. The 
Tyber, whoſe Iicentious waves. Roſcom, 

LICE'NTIGUSLY, ad. with too much li- 
berty or freedom; without any reſtraint from 
law or morality, | 8 
LICE'NTIOUSNESS, ſ. boundleſs liber- 
ty ; contempt or negle of jult reſtraint. 

LICH, /. | lice, Sax. | a dead carcaſe : hence 
Lich-wake, or the cuſtom of watching the 
dead every night till the corpſe was buried ; 
Lich-gate, the gate through which the des 
are carricd to the grave; Lich-field, the feld 
of the dead, a city in Staffordihire, fo named 
from chriſtians martyred there; Lich-fow! 


| 


_ LIBRA'RIAN, ,, CAbrarius, Lat. ] one who } Certain birds accounted ualucky and i bod- 


ing. as the raven, ſcreech-owl, &c. 

10 LICK, v. a, | licean, Sax. ] to touch or 
paſs over with the tongue; w move the 
tongue over any thing; to lap or take in by 
the tongue. Uted with up, to devour. ** Whe 
luxury has /ict'd up all thy pelt.“ Pope, Ta 
{mEar, or to drink up any moilture, ** She 
licks up all the dirt with her cloaths,” To 
beat; a vulgar term. 

LICK. J. a blow. ©* Give me a lick acroſy 
the face. Dryd. The att of ſmearing or 
rubbing the tongue over any thing; a tow 
word. 


| LIC'KERISH, or LICKERO 


US, 0. [lits 
ceray Sax.) 


LIE, LIF 


8 Nein the e 
Leis 185 6 t . ly in ali, The cathedral contain city, make 109 
_ Ker i2aties? * , 5 woe 3 greedi- and has a chapter, whoſe c. l many reliques, 
Lc rok, / 1a b. of palate. © |Gentlemen, er Doctors oda mit be at 
AA Noce tende 14* cue who du un- Princes Ad CNet, d i toy 
employed in h the confuls, and was note. It is commonly thi othervils of prea 
TEES 1 117 ending criminals.” | 7% ie ie the Helder We aid of this city, That 
He 0s dae t lf the huts |obliget'to live « laborious tif t. pi 
brane Dich” tovers ide ths 25 hee a mem- [of Men, becauſe they — 1 
; ; * cep or by their wive „ all govet 
lg Ex oat Beto hey; i, 81 4, e of a e bade Mas 
; . place is about * WT 4 ne ces, Thi 
RR, pho wr mo a market on | has 1 50 ſtriety 1 in creutsferenee 2 
Jars ware, It is ſ. Ak ir lo beer pleaſant valley on he It is ſeated in 
and is af Fr ron 0 Rumney-Marſh, miles S. W. of Macftricht 0 Maeſe, 1; 
ye- | | | 2 8. 
ok miles S. E. of n ae 6 * 3 65 N. of Luxembur es ns 
LIDDESODALE, a county of Scotland, 40. E. lat. 50. 36. N. 0 ds 


which is bouuded on the N. by Tiviordal LIEGE, The biſhopric of, is ho 
on the S. E. by Sade aad on the 2 


the N. by Brabant and Gueldei 
| ueld 
E by the duchies of Minden ry fg 


* 


S. W. by | 
SITE TIN nes on the S. by Luxemburg and 
ſetſhire, where a fair is * 4 e p foe yp the - | by Br abant and 1 N a 1 
Py » , Mur. „ nd M4 a 1 NA- it 
N village in Glouceſterſki — winks of a 2 fa 
: ire, 5 it 
ſeated on the W. bank of the river Sev ern,  LIEGE. (4 Ar 1 N RF 
10 miles S. of Dean, with two fairs, on May | lord. >, [ eege] J. ſovereign ; a ſuperior Fe 
S RL 2 horaed cattle, It is}. LIEGEMAN Fledgem Th a fubjed. 
| ondon. « | L 3 an a fubi . 
a LIEN TEREC J. Tubjett, | 
Lig, < lie, Fr.] a liquor ee! LIE'NTERY" 7 belonging tothe lientery, he 
ra ot et body, ſuch as ſoap or ſal;. particular eee ,, Gr.]a * 
1 7. 255 Sax.] a deliberate, wilful | | paſſes throu of th eneſs, wherein the fool 
—_ is mh ned 18 See LY E, teration. mr 1 Hen with little or no il. thi 
£ e propereſt ſpelling. Ly | E 
To LIE, v. n. [eggan, Six. ] to be gui | ER. . from to Fe] one that reſt 
eee 
. 0 LIE, . 1. Fader. I lay, have lain, or | or heads 8 Pn. 4 % Fr.] place; room; ted 
1 , " the laſt preter. is ſeldom uſed. ]] LIEUTE' ANCY. 1 | 
1 85 =] to reſt horizontally, er with a|{[ieutenance, Fr.] the pron. liſtZuancy) | 6, c 
gr : inelination, upon any thing elſe; to reſt | the body of how; office of a lieutenant; I 
75 enn upon; to repoſe or de in a bed. Tov) LIEUTEN NN. 14 din 
e by, to keep in reſerve; to preſerve. „% Di- 7 [lie 5 , [pronounced liste nun [ 
vers of which I have yet Hing by me.” « [ lieutenant, Fr.] a deputy, or one ihat i hi 
To be plac yet lying by me.” Boyle, | commiſhoned to act a thin 
To be placed or ſitusted. . What lies beyond ſence, In War o act for another in his ab- ing 
ge b a Foe rey ee 
. by r 0 W Ae with | ſent, or incapacitated b edn iy 1 
Ty, 4.7 much as in thee lies.” | LIEUTENA! 1 
oe”, N to be in childbed. Uſed fo1p] /. the ee thu: mo = 
on, to mputed to. © Let it lie on my LIFE, I [plural, lives] U ieutenaot, | nou 
. blen But when joined with bands, to be wherein'the Fol wa] lh _ ” A — 
roubleſome or tedious. Thoſe 9 — y are united i tion 
77 ˙ % 
Nn EN 11 7x5 3 ev, dear or | which a perſon behaves with reſpect to virtde -% 
LIEF, [uſually pron. Ho; ad. willi or vice; the continuance or duration of ovr ing 
readily. © 1 had as 4 ingly or | preſent ſtate; an exact reſemblance of a living lum 
4. . * 2 as lief have the foppery of — 3 A * of 'vegetation, or growing, 1 life 
2 n {plied to plants; th | ate of mankind. i 
p 2 W 0 [lige, Fr. and Iigie, Ital.) nol; «Arts thee poliſh life Bas Ia Fi 
Lincs # y fome feudal tenure; ſubject ; Spirit: vigour; vivacity, Animal being. prop 
Line 1D Sovereign. « Full nature ſwarms w th life.“ Thomſon or t 
town of Gerin 2 nde populous, large | Alfo a written narrative of a perſon's life. | ſage 
and capital of y, in the circle of Weſtphalia, |} LVFE-BLOOD, .. the blood neceſſary u coul 
It hes 10 large — in 0 M 1 — 
go,  fuburbs, in w ich are a great LIUFEGIVING, 4. havin! the power da nigh 
number of religious houſes and churches ; give life,” * 1 . dent 
There 5 LIF ELESH the 


Late 1 — frigid , Or without ſpirit. 
were IKE, a. like a living perſon. 
11k. T IME, h the contzuuance or dura- 


dg B/ARY, e, tired of living. 
To LIFT, 1. 0: G: heave or hold on 
iſe from the ground; n Q 
toral o raiſe or elevate; to raiſe in eſtcem, 
high; dignity. Neuterly, to ſtrive to raiſe 
ES of ſtrength. SYNON. We lift, 
dy * any thing up: we zaiſe, in ſetting it 
. 15 or placing it according to ſome order. 


þ th 


thing. 1 , : 

'FTON, a village in Devonſhire, four 
4 Launceſton, in Cornwall, with 
three fairs, on February 2, Holy-Thurſday, 
and Otober 28, for cattle, | 
LIGAMENT, /. [ligamentum, Lat. ] any 
thing that ties or binds one thing to another, 
In Anatomy, a white, tough, ſolid, and in- 
flexible part of the body, whoſe chief uſe is to 
falten the bones 2 which are articula- 
ted for motion. f 


LIGAMENTAL.or LIGAME/NTOUS, 


compoſing, or of the nature of a ligament. 
N , LIGATION, . [ ligatio, Lat.] the act of 
; binding; the ſtate of being bound. 
J LIGATURE, |. [ ligatura, low Lat.] any 
is thing bound on as a bandage ; the act of bind- 
he 0g; the ſtate of being bound. In Printing, 
ik zpplied to types that contain two letters joined 
ho together; as F, ft, J. | 

LIGHT, [/it] /.[/eobt, Sax. I that ſenſation; 
te occalioned in the mind by the view of lumi- 

nous bodies; or that property in bodies, 

e whereby they are fitted to excite thoſe ſenſa- 
nd tions in us; a certain action of luminous bo- 
he dies on the medium between them and the 
in eye, whereby they become viſible; a date 
e wherein bodies become viſible; rays proceed- 
"ur ing from a luminous body. Figuratively, il- 
ng lumination, inſtruction, improvement, or the 
p liſcovery of ſomething before unknown. A 
ad. point of view; a ſituation; the direction in 
af which the light falls. Setting them in their 
85. proper lights.” Spe. No. 291. Explanation, 
ſon, or the means of clearing up any difficult paf 


ſige in writings, 
could 
te, 


“One part of the text 
not fail to give light to another.“ 
"te, Any thing uſed to give light in the 
night-time, A perſon of great parts and emi- 
dent abilities, famous for hie diſcoveries, and 


Swed. dofter, Dab. ] ſ 


LIG 

lights of the age.” Synon. Tight is che 
origin or tommencement of orightneſs; - 
ſplendor is brightneſs in perfection. The 
intention of It is only to make objects 
viſible ; chat of bright»e/s, to make them 
clearly diſtinguiſhable and known ; ſplendor _ 
ſhews them to the greateſt degree of per- 
fection. We attribute light to the ſtars, 
brightneſs to the moon; and ſplendor to the 
lun. 8 Fog "IG 

| LIGHT, [it] a. Lleobe, Sax. ] eaſily raiſed, . | 
or of ſmall weight ; not burdenſome to be 
borne, worn, carried, or lifted up. Figura - 
tively, eaſy to be endured. Eaſy, to be per- 
formed. The taſk was light,” Dzryd._ 
Adive or nimble. © Light of toot.” 2 Fam. 
ii. 18. Slight or trifling. A light error,” 
Boyle, Not thiek or groſs. Light bread.” 
Numb. xx. 5, “ Light fumes.” Dryd, Gay; 
airy; trifling; irregular z unchaſte.. © A light 
wite doth make a heavy hufband. Shak. 
Bright, or ſhining ; clear. Tending to white, 
applied to colour. © A Jight-colouxed clay.” 


one that raiſes W 


To LIGHT, [Iii] [from light, ſubſtaitive] 
v. 4, to kindle, ipflame, or ſet on fire; to 
give light to. | EIT 
o LIGHT, [13] v. a. [licht, Belg.] to fall 
upon or meet with hy chance, uſed with upon, 
To diſmount, or deſcend from a horſe or car- 
riage, uſed with from, of, and formerly down ; 
from alightan, Sax. He lighted down from 
the chariot,” 2 Kings, v. 21. To fall, or 
ſtrike. ** Qs whomſoever it lighteth.” Hooker. 
To ſetile; to fix, or reſt. ** Then as a bee— - 
lights on that and this.“ Dryd.. _, 
| To LYGHTEN, [ten]. . Achten, Sax. 
to flaſh, applied to the glare of light occaſioned 
by the explokon of combuſtible particles in 
the air, attended with thunder, To fall or - 
light, ufed with upon.“ Lord, let thy mercy 
lighten upon us.” Com. Pray. 5 
To LIGHTEN, CIten] v. a. [from light, 
ſubſtantive} to illuminate, or make things 
viſible; to diſperſe any gloom or obſcurity; to 
convey knowledge. * Lighten our darkneſs, 
we beſeech thee, O Lora.” Com. Pray. To 
make leſs heavy, applied to burdens, - + 
LUGHTER, [iter] J. a large heavy boat 
in which ſhips are lightened or unloaded, 
LVGHTERMAN, Literman] /, one who 
owns or works a lighter. *: vp 
LIGHT-FI'NGERED, [1it-fingered] a. 
nimble at conveyance; thieviſh. | 
LIGHT-FO'QTED, | t-futed} a. nimble 
in dancing, or ſwift in running. = 
— LIGHT-HEA'DED, [e- Heded] a, unſtea- 
dy; looſe ; thoughtleſs; giddy. In Medi- 
cine, delirious, or diſordered in the mind by 
diſeaſe. | =D 
LIGHT-HEARTED, [it-barted] a. gay; 
merry 3 cheerful. | 


. LYGHT-HOUSE, [Iit-heuſe] /. an bigh 


communication of them. 4 One of the 


building, at the top of which Yights are hung 
to guide ſhips at fea, ' Ne 
| LI'GHT- 


TV 
«© 


” — —ũ—ũ—ͤ— 4&2 ñĩ— oo hes 


L IK LIM 


LUGHTEFSS, [1:9] 2: Yarky wanting lar office is, to- den&te. the Lonformitv 
light. enn e equality of thig g. ity nl 
LV/GHTLY, Li] ed. without. prefi-\. LUKING/ /a ſtate of tri, where 
ing hard; eafily ;* without wneafineſs or af- perſon is placed, that he may ſee whether , - 
fliction; cheerfully. «© Seeming tot bear it likes, or is approved of. er he 
ligbeiy. bak. Unchaſtely; immodeffly 1 b LULIED, a. aUbrfied with lilies + of 
nmbly. | ; | - | whiteneſs of = lily. 1 3 Of the 
LVGHT- MINDED, [1:t-minded}] a. unſet - LULY, g. [lilium, Lat.] a flower, ſomews 
tled; unſteady; full of levity. reſembling the fleur-de-lys, but of variou; * 
LIGHINESS, IIIA] g. want of weight; lours. * ITY ©. 
2gility or nimbleneſs; inconitancyz unchaſtity, LULY+LIVERED, 4. 'white-livereg: bin 
or levity. | ardly, „ A lily*tivered, action- tal ing knat 5 
LIGHTNING, sf . [frem liebten, Sbak. 1 x1 11 ene 
whence /igbrening an lightning ] a flaſh of light LIMA, a city of 8. America, in Peru of 
which-accompanies thunder. which it is the capital, with an archbiſhe , 
LIGHTS, [Lies] /. the lungs, or organs ſee, and an univerſity. It is 4 miles in (en 0 
by which the action of breathing is performed. and 2 in breadth, and is divided into ; / 
This word is never uſed in the ſingular. riſhes, and yet it contains but 28,000 inks 
LI/GHTSOME, {| /irfeme] 2. luminous; bitants,” whereof goco are Spaniards, The 
with great appearance of light; gay; airy. inhabitants are very debauched; but at the 
LVYGHTSOMENESS, | /7tſomeneſs | /. lumi- lame time extremely ſuperſtitious, and have * 
nouſneſs, or the quality of having much light; ſtrong belief in the power of charms, Adout 


cheerfulneſs; levity. a fourth part of the city are monks and n I 
LYGNEOUS, 3. [Lat.] made of wood; re- who are not a jot more” chaſte than the — bor 
ſe bling wood. 6 The nuns, eſpecially, are ſuch libertines, that I 


LVGNUM VUTZA, F. [Lat. the wood zit is hard to find any free from the French 
of life} a very hard wood, called likewiſe ciſcale, of which they ſometimes die for want 
acm. ö - | of good phyſicians, It is ſeated on 2 large, 
LIKE, a. [Ice, Sax.] reſembling or hav- | peaſant, fertile plain, on a ſmall river, ge 
ing a reſemblance ; equal; of the ſame qua- the ſea. Lon: 68. a5. W. lat. 12. 1 5 8. 
ty or quantity; likely, 1 * _ 2 5 [1m] Pp Im, Sax. and Scot,] a It is 
ives probable expectations: but this lam ſenſe member; à joint of any animal. An edge or 
15 8 5 5960 ' border, hes by. ohiloſophical writers : ha 
LIKE, ſ. {this ſubſtantive is ſeldom more /imbe, Fr. or limbus, Lat. 4 At its outward: 
then the adjective uſed e!iprically; the like, limb, the red and yellow.“ Nervt. Opft. jn c 
for the lte thing, or like perſon | lome perfon | To LIMB, %] v. a. to aſſume links, 
or thing reſembling another, Near approach; 12 woo aſunder; to diſmember. | 
fate like to another ſtate, I LUMBECK, F. | corrupted from alembit] a 
LIKE, ad. in the ſame manner; in the ſtill. | wor 
ume manner as. Like as a, father pitietb LVMBED, [Cid] a. formed with regard 
Rs children.” Pſal. in. 23. In ny to 3 Large. limbed.“ Pepe. 1 
manner as becomes. Quit yourſeives like N MBER, a. [/limp, Brit. | flexible; eafiy 
men.” 1 Som. iv. 19. Fol'owed by encugh, | bent. | k. 
probable, or likely. ** Like enough it will.” Le r aa ſ. the quality of being) 
Shak: eaſily bent. | 
To LIKE, v. 4. [lican, Sax.] to approve; LIMBO, / [from limbus, Lat] 2 middle Nn 
of; to chuſe with ſome degree of preference; ſtate, bordering on hell, in which there is nel- 
to view with approbation, love, or fondneſs. ther pleaſure or pain. Popularly, a priſon; 


LYKELIHOOD, or LVKELINESS, ſ. any place of miſery and confinement, | LI 
[from litely] appearance or ſhow ; reſemblance; LYMBURG, the duchy of, a province of the ant 
probability, or appearance of truth, | Auſtrian Netherlands, bounded on the N. andEs o 

of 


LVKELY, a. ſuch as may be liked; ſuch | by the duchy of Juliers, -on part of the E. ty 


their external appearance; | the territory of Aix- la- Chapelle, and on the 5 Ll 

071+ 7 21 N ä 1 8 and W. — — territory of Liege, from which iſeg 
LVUVKELY, ad. probably. it is ſeparated by the river Maeſe. It is about LI 
To LVKEN, w. a. to repreſent as bearing | 30 miles in length, and 23 in breadth... Fo + 
ſome reſerablance; to compare, LIME, /. (im, Sax. ]- any 2 of 
LVKENESS, /. reſemblance; one that re ſtance; particularly applied to yy „ 8 
ſembles another, is laid on twigs, and catches or x5 1, . 


* - h it, 

'KEWISE, ad. in like manner; alſo; | the wings and feet of birds that touch 
WS... 3 or befides, 8YN OR. Alſo hence called. birdlime. 3 we 
relates more to number and quantity, its ode m_—_ is made, ſo called de cau ox e | 
er office being to add and to augment. Lite- | ment- 7 FR 3 
iſe ie uſed wich moſt — when it re-} LIME, . in mop 3 oe” 
fers to ſimilitude or compariſon z its A ee Its wood 1 turnen. 


| 


. 


Jn 


burnt STONE , f. the ſtone of which 
fine is made: Ii made b 

WATER, J. a liquor u 7 
a water on unſlacked lime, and 


racking it off 


. the utmo 4 
der Confines are where we are at liberty 


to 
hon nds are what we c 


e within certain bo 
e or preſcribe bounds to. 
reſtrain, or confine the ſenſe, applied to 
words that have various ſignifications. 


LIN 
A (oecies of lemon which grows in 
jo Edel lime, Fr. | 


to ſmear with lime; to 
To manure 


hen ſettled. 
LIMIT 7 limes, Lat. ] a bound; a bor- 
b extent of any place or ſpace. 


hat we ought not to paſs; 


annot paſs. ; 
rar Lat.] to 


; limits are W 
To LYMIT, v. 3. 
To 


LUMITARY, 4. placed at the limits or 
ies as a guard. a : 
IT 1x. ſ. reſtriQtion ; reſtraint, 
LIMMINGTON, a town in Hampſhire, 


mn May 12, and October 13, for horſes, 
eſe, and "bacon; ſeated on a hill, near 
he ſea, and ſends 2 members to parliament. 
It is 964 miles S. W. of London. 

To LIMN, v. a, [enlu miner, * to draw 
Ir paint any thing; to colour or illuminate 
n prints and maps; to paint in water colours, 
In crayons, oil colours, c. ; 
LUMNER, /. [corrupted from enlumi neur, 
Fr.] a painter, or one who draws portraits 
rom the life, 

LIMO Os, a. { limoſus, Lat.] muddy or ſlimy. 

LIMP, a. [{;mpio, Ital.] vapid, or having 
jo talle, ; | 
To LIMP, v. n, ¶limpen, Sax.] to halt; 
o walk lamely. | 
LYMPET, /. a kind of ſhell- fſh. 

LUM#ID, a, [{:mpidzs, Lat. ] clear; pure; 
nuſparent. | | | 
LIMPIDNESS, / the quality of being 
ranſparent, applied to ſtreams,” 

LUMPINGLY, ad. in a lame or halting 

anner. 
LUMPSHAM, a town in Somerſetſhire, 
oſe fair is April 25, for cattle and cheeſe, 
Ax, a, [from lime] containing lime. 
ſſeous or plutinous, 

LYNCH.PIN, , 
be wheel on the ax} 
LINCOLN, 


an iron pin that keeps 
e-tree, Res 
\COLN, \Linken] the capital of Lin- 
doſhire, with a market on Fridays, and four 
ei on the ſecond Tueſday after April 12, 
uy 5, firſt Wedneſday after September 12 
dd November 12, for 
ih It is pleaſantly ſeated on the ſide of 
, on the river Witham, which divides 


th 2 market on Saturdays, and two fairs, | 


bridoes, 


| 


horſes, cattle, and 


LIN 


part of the city, over which there. are divers' 


[ 


It had formerly 50 churches, which * 
are now reduced to 14, beſides the cathedral, _ 
or miniſter, It is well built, and well in- 
habited, and the ſhops are well farniſhed with N 
commodities, It is a biſhop's ſee, whoſe 
diocefe is the largeſt iy England. The ca» 
thedral is one of the moſt ſuperb ſtructures 
of this kind in England, and the country to 
the N. may be ſeen for 50 miles diſtance. 
The great bell, called Tom of Lincoln, re- 
quires 15 able men to ring it. It has the, 
title of an carldom, and ſends 2 members to 
parliament, It is a county of itſelf, whoſe , 
liberties extend 20 miles in circumference. 
It is 131 miles N. of London, a 
LINCOLNSHIRE, a county of England, 
75 miles in length, and 44 in breadth, 
bounded on the E. by the German Ocean, 


unds; to reſtrain ;}on the W. by Nottinghamſhire, on the N. 


by Yorkſhire, and on the S. by Rutlendſhire, 
Northamptonſhire, and Cambridgeſhire, It 
contains 4590 houſes, 24,340 inhabitants, 
631 pariſhes, and 31 market-towns, whereof 
5 ſend members to parliament; which, with 
2 for the county, make 12 in all. The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Humber, the Trent, the 
Witham, the Nire, the Welland, the Ank- 
ham, and the Dun. It is divided into three 
parts, Lindſay, Kefteven, and Holland: the 
air of this laſt is un wholeſome and foggy, on 
account of the fens and large marſhes. The 
ſoil of the N. and W. parts is very fertile, 
and abounds in corn and paſtures, The E. 
and S. parts are not ſo proper for corn, but 
then they ſopply them with fiſh and fowl in 
great plenty, particularly ducks and geeſe, 
Lincoln is the principal town, $2. 
LUNCTUS, from lingo, Lat. J a medi- 
cine, ſo called beeauſe licked up by the tongue. 
LINDEN, |. | lind, Sax. ] the lime- tree. 
LUNDSEY, a village in Suffolk, 13 miles 
E. of Ipſwich, with one fair, on July 25, 
tor toys. 8 
LINE, /. | linea, Lat.] quantity extended 
in length only, without breadth or thickneſs : 
any extenſion, conſidered only with regard to 
length; a ſlender ſtring; a thread extended 
as a guide or rule; the ſtring that ſuſtains the 
hook in angling; a linzament or mark in the 
face; a lingle row of le:ters written or print- 
ed from one margin to the other. Rank, in 
the Army. A work thrown up, or a breach, 
applied to Fortification. Extenſion; a limit. 
In Geography, the equator, or equinoctial 
line, In Pedigree, progeny ; family, or rela» 
tions, conſidered as aſcending or deſcending. 
In the plural, a letter, or any compoſition 
written by an author. I read your lines.“ 
To LINE, v. a, [linum, Lat. ] to cover on 
the inſide. ö 


LVNEAGE, /. [ linage, Fr.] race; proge- 
ny; family. | 


to ſeveral ſtreamz, aud waters the lower 


LUNEAL, a. [ linealis, Lat. compoſed of 
lines delineated. Deſecnding directiy, as the 


ee 


- Alked by direct deſcent, 


ren 


which diſtinguiſhes one perſon from another. 


AY r 


[4 
FyY 
71 
1 


tbing doubled, or forming a loop reſembling 


LIN 
ſop from the father, &c. applied to genealogy. | 


LVNEALLY, ad. in a direct line, applied 
to pedigree. 

LUNEAMENT, /. [ Iineamentum, Lat.] fea- 
ture; or any mark either in the face or form, 


LYNEAR, a. { Enearis, Lat.] compoſed of 
lines; having the form of lines. 


LINEA' ad hy + [Eneatio, Lat. ] a draught or link, to light perſons in the night, . 
1 


or appearance of a line or lines. 

LINEN, /,. [Laum, Lat.] cloth made of 
hemp or flax. 

LINEN, «. [ /neus, Lat.] made of linen; 
reſembling linen in whiteneſs. 

LUYNEN-DRAPER, /. [from nen, and 
draper, of drap, Fr. cloth] a perſon who ſells 
linen, See DRAPER. | 

LVNFIELD, a village in Suſſex, 8 miles 
S. of Eaſt Grinſtead, with 3 fairs, on May 12, 
for horned cattle; on Aug. 6, for cattle and 
Meep; and on October 28, for pedlars ware, 

LING, . ng, Ifl.] a kind of heath; a 
kind of ſea-fifh uſually dried and ſalted, from 
Eng be, Belg. 

ING, the termination, borrowed from 

the Saxons, commonly implies diminution, 
and is derived from #ir, Leut. little: thus 
cnepling, Sax, from cnep, Sax. a boy, implies 
2 little boy; AHR, is a little kitten. Some- 
times it denotes quality, and is then, accord- 


in 

to belong: thus ſuct?ng, denotes the ſtate of 
an infant that ſacks ; and bireling, the qua- 
lity of a perſon who works for hire, 

To LUNGER, v. n. | from /eng, Sax. ] to 
remain long in a ſtate of languor or pain. 
Figuratively, to heſitate, or be in a ſurpriſe. 
To wait long in expeQation or uncertaiaty ; 
to remain long in any ſtate, as loath to leave 
it; to be long in producing an effect, 

LUNGERER, /. one who does any thing 
in ſuch a manner as to protract the time, or 
do it as ſlowly as he can. 

LUNGERINGLY, ad. in a tedious or de- 
laying manner. 

LUNGFIELD, a village in Sorry, with 2 
fairs, on May 12, and June 29, for pedlars 
ware, | 

LIN GO, /. [Port.] language; tongue, or 

ch; a low word. 

LINGUADENTAL, 3. in Grammar, 
applied to the letters uttered by the joint ac- 
tion of the tongue and teeth. *©* The lingua- 
dental, f, v, th, dh,” Heller. 

LYNGUIST, / | from Ingu, Lat. ] a per- 
ſou ſkilled in language“. | 

LUNIMENT, /. {/inimentum, Lat.] an 


ointment of any medicine that may be ſpread Gr. 


or ſmrared over a ſore. 


" LINING, / [from vine, the verb] the in- 


ner 7, of any thing, 


LINK, J. a ſingle ring of a chain; any 


the r:ng of a chain; any thing that connects; 


{ of the ſame name, with the title of na 


ge Skinner, derived from lungen, Teut. | cannon. 


LIP 
Tor or chain of conſequences: » 
oined to a foregoing and follow: 

tion, a ſeries. CORDED * Propoh, 
hards, from /uknos, Gr. Pitch ang 
To LINK, D. d. to connect Je. 
ther, as the links of a chain. — 

to unite in concord or friendſhip; to — eh, 
generally uſed with together, anech 
LUNK-BOY, |. a boy that carries a 


LYNLITHGOW , a town of : 
the county of Lothian, capital 2 — 4. 


dom; remarkable for its antiqui 
and royal palace, finiſhed by det a 
I: is 16 miles W. of Edinburgh, OY 
LUNLITHGOW)y a' ſhire of | 
which ſends two members to parliament: one H 
for the burghs of Lialithgow, &c. and ons * 
for the _ of Queensferry, &c. 
LUNNET, J. [Aaot, Fr.] a ſmall ſingin 
wird about the ſize of a ſparrow, covered vil im 
browniſh ſcathers. 
LUNSEED, ſ. [corrupted | 
the ſeed of dan! ö nn a 
LUNSEY-WO/OLSEY, 2. made of lin 
and wool mixed together. Figuratively, vil 
mean, compounded of different and potuitable 
parts ; mongrel. 
LUNSTOCK, , a ſtaff of wood with ; 
match at the end, uſed by gunners in firin 


LINT, / [ linteum, Lat.] the ſoft fubſtanc icat 
called flax; linen ſcraped into a ſoft wooll 
ſubſtance, uſed by ſurgeons te lay on wounds, 

LYNTEL, . | nteal, Fr.] the upper part of med 
a door frame, croſſing the two upright poſt, 

LINTON, a town of Cambridgeldir, 
with a market on Thurſdays, and two fairs, on brats 
Holy-Thurſday, and Aug. 30, for horſes; rope. 
43} miles N. by E. of London, a 1 

VON, /. [co, Lat. ] the fierceſt and molt 
magnanimous of wild beaſts. 

LIVCNESS, /. a ſhe · lion. 10 

LV/ON-HEA/RTED, 43. of undzuntel 
courage, like a lion, 

LIP. /. [/ippe, Sax. ] the edge or oute 
part of the mouth; that muſeulous pat 
which ſhuts and covers the mouth, 
above and below, Figuratively, the edge d 
any thing. To make a lp, is to hang the i 
in anger and contempt. . "al 

LIPHOOK, a village in Hampſhire, in ths 
road from London to Portſmouth, 8 mils 
N. E. of Petersfield, with two fairs, on 08 
firſt Wedneſday in March, and on Juoe 11 
for horned cattle and horſes. ; 

LIFO THY MOUS, 4. [mw and boys 
fainting. - 
| LIPO'THYMY, J. [urebopia: Gr.) 


Medicine, a ſudden diminunon or failure d 


entir 
ſever 
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LI 
and ſt 
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Citade 


the animal and vital functions; a {000 * Gre 
{ fainting 2 8 The 

LI PP , g. ha 8 pk. Ae ae yy 

.DIYPERITUDE, J (/ppitudo, Lat.] b : 


a chain, In Reaſoning, a ſingle part of a is» 


* 5 W e T IN 
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LIS 


WISDOM, J. an appearance 
po diſcourſe — practice. 


TIQUA'T ION; /. (CIigvatio, Lat.) che act 
melung capacity of bing melted. 
| To LYQUATE, v. u. 


turn into liquor. 


the ſtate vt a body melted, 


aft of melting; [ from liguefy | capable 


LIQUEFI ABLE, a, 
of beiog melted. '- 
To LI'QUEFY, VU. ds 


/QUID, 4+ [ Iiguidus, 

Levy Fr touch. . Soft or clear, ap- 
0 to ſound, In Grammar, pronounced 
without any harſhne ſs, and applied to the con- 

n, n, and r. — bs 5 

ide a body which has the pro- 
perty ot fluidity, 
immerged in it. 
To LIQU DATE, 
leflen debts. In Commerce, 
current and payable. ; v8 
LIQUUDITY, /. ſubtilty. 77 
parts eakily put in motion, and adhering to any 
thing immerged. 1 or 

LIQUOR, [pronounced / tie ſ. [/iquor, 
Lit.] any thing liquid; generally. applied to 
ſomething which has ſome inebriating or intox- 
cating ingredients ſteeped in it. ; 
To LYQUOR, 2. 4. to drench or moiſten. 
LIQUORICE, /. a ſweet root pled in 


medicine. | 


Portugal, lately a large, rich, ſtrong, cele- 
brated city, and one of the principal, of Eu- 
zope, with an archbiſhop's ſee, an univerſity, 
a :ribunal of the inquiſition, a ſtrong caſtle, 
and a harbour 12 miles in length, The 
ſquares, the public buildings, the palaces, 
and every other part, were very magnificent ; 
but it was almoſt totally deſtroyed by an earth- 
quake on November 1, 1755, and is not yet 
entirely rebuilt, 


the greateſt {:6:ty ; and the city, being viewed 
ſtom the ſ-uthern ſhore of the river, afforded 
a beautiful proſpect, as the buildings roſe 
gradually one above another. There were 
30,000 houſes, 200,000 inhabitants, 40 pariſh- 
churches, beſides the cathedral, and 40 con- 
vents for both ſexes, 
Tagus, 10 miles from the mouth of it, 188 
W. by N. of Seville, 
Madrid. Lon. 8. 5. W. lat. 38. 42. N. 
LISLE l pre 
and frong town of French Flanders, of which 
tis be capital, with a 
dtadel built by Vauban, 
tireft in Europe as well 
The large ſquare and 
ae Very handſome ; 


of wile 
« All is 


but ly wiſdem which wants experience,” 
1 | 

IN, of Paris. 
| [liguog Lat.] to melt 


LIQUEFA'C 11ON, /.[ liguefattioy Lat.] the 


[iqnefacia, Lat-] to 
i Todiflol ve, applied to 11quor. 
melt, applied to fire; Ls RI 


and of wetting other bodies 
„ a. to clear away or 
to make bills 


LI'/QUIDNESS, /. the quality of having its 


— 


LI>BON, the capital of the kingdom of 


The harbour will contain' 
ſeveral thouſand fail of ſhips, which ride in| 


It is ſeated on the river 
and 265 S. by W. of 
Mm. Lile] a large, rich, handſome, 


ftrong caſtle, and a 
and ſaid to be the 
as the beſt furtified., 
the public buildings 
and they have manu- 


L1T 


1 

factures of ſilks, cambrics, and _camblets, . 
as well as other ſtuffs, which have been 
brought to great perfection. It is ſeaed on 
che river Duele, 14 miles W. of Tournay, 32 
S. W. of Ghent, 37 N. W. of Mons, and 130 
Lon, 3. 9. E. lat. 50, 38. N. 

LVUSMORE, one ot the Weſtern Iſlands of 
Scotland, ſeated at the mouth of the bay of 
Lochyol, in Argyleſhire. It is eight miles 
long and two broad, and the ſoil is pretty 
fertile, It was formerly the refidence of the 
biſhops of Argyle, ba | 

To LISP, ©. u. | bliſp, Sax.] to ſpeak with 
too frequent an application of the tungue to 


a 


the teeth or palate. NES 
LISP, / ſpeaking with too frequent ap- 
plication of the tongue to the teeth or palate. 
LVSPER), ſ. one who ſpeaks Uſpingly. | 
L1SS, a village in Hampfhire, with one fair 
on May 6, for horned catile and horſes. 
LIST, , Le. Fr.] ar or catalogue. In- 
cloſed ground, in which tilts are fun, and 
combats tought ; from /ice, Ft. hence to enter 
the lifts is to contend with a perſon, either 


| with bodily ftrengrh, or by diſpotation and ar- 


gument, A ſhip on the extremities of cloth; 
a border; from licium, Lat. Deſire; willing- 
neſs; choice; from Han, Sax. | | 

To LIST, v. n. [Han, Sax.] to chuſe or de- 
fire 3 to be diſpoſed or inclined to. 0 ö 

To LIST, v. a. [ from liſt, a roll] to en- 
liſt or regiſter, To retain and enrol as ſoldiers 
or failors. To hearken to; from lien. 

LIS TED, a. ftriped ; marked with lines or 
ſtreaks of different colours. | 

LVSYEL, f. in Architecture, is'a ſmall 
band or kind of rule in che moulding; alſo 
the ſpace between the channeſings of pillars.” 

To LISTEN, v. a. [ byſtn, Sax.] to hearken 
or give attention to. 5 

LISTENER. ſ. one who hearkens or at- 
tends to what another ſays. 31 | 

LIVSTLESS, a. without any inclination or 
determination to one thing more than anothes ; 
careleſs ; heedleſs. 2 
- LISTLESSLY, ad. without thought 
attention. | | 

LI'STLEFSSNESS, / inattention ; diffegard ; - 
want of deſire. | | 

LITANY, , [Aravia, Gr.] a general ſup- 
plication uſed in public worſhip to appeaſe the 
wrath of the Deity, and to requeſt thoſe virtues 
which a perſon wants. 

LUTCHFIELD, a city of Staffordſhire, 
with two markets, on Tueſdays and Fridays, 
aud three fairs, viz, on Shrove- Monday, 
for cattle, ſheep, bacon, cheeſe, and iron ; on 
May, 12, for ſheep and cattle ; and on Friday 
before November 8, for geeſe and cheeſe, It 
is a city and county of itfe!f, and is ſeated in 
a pleaſant champaign country; is divided from 
the clofe and cathedral, which are joined to- 
gether by two bridges aud caultwaysy is 


. * 


'or 


well- built, indifferently large, and contains 
R belides the "cathedral, 


vw bick 


Rr r * 1 
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which is = handſome ſtrudure. Here is a] 
free grammar-ſchool and two hoſpitals, and 
it is much frequented by the better ſort of 
people. It is 117 m. N. W. of London. This, to- 
gether with Coventry, is the (ce of a biſhop, 

LUVTERAL, a. | literulis, Lat.] according 
to its primary and moſt obvious ſenſe, op- 
poſed to figurative. Following the letter, or 
word for word, applied to tranſlations, Con- 
ſiſting of letters. 

LITERALLY, ad. according to the pri- 
mary and obvious ſenſe of words, oppoſed to 
figuratively, With cloſe adherence to the 
words or ſenſe of an original, applied to 
tranſlations, 

LITERA'TI, f. [Ital.] the learned. It 
has no ſingular. | 

LVYTERATURE, |. { teratura, Lat. ] learn- 
ing; erudition. - 

LYTHARGE, /. [lythargyrum, Lat. ] lead 
vitrified either wi h or without copper. 

LITHE, à | /the, Sax ] pliant eaſily bent. 
| LYTHENESS, /. the quality of being 
pliant or eaſily bent. 

LITHER, @. [from lithe] oft; pliant; 
of little or no reſiitance. Bad; ſorry ; corrupt, | 

LIUTHOMANCY, /. [Ng aud rr, 
Gr. ] prediction, or the art ot foretelling by 
Nones. | 
LiTHONTRUIPTIC, a. [Xifog and rig, 
Gr.] Medicines which have the power ot diſ- 
ſolving the ſtone in the bladder or kidoies. 

LITHO'TOMIST, /. [>aiflag and rive, 
Or.] a ſurgeon who extracts the ſtone by cut- 
ting or opening the bladder, 

LITHO'TOMY, J [ xifog and Tina, Gr.) 
the art or practice of cutting for the tone. 

LVVTIGANT, /. [It gans, Lat.] one en- 

aged in a law. ſuit. 

LITIGANT, a. engaged in a las- ſuit. 

To LUTIGATE, v. 4. [It ge, Lat.] to 
conteſt in law. | 

LITIGA'TION, /. [ litigatio, Lat.] a ſuit 
of law. 

LITTGIOUS, a. [/tigieux, Fr.] quarrel- 
ſome; wrangling; fond of going to law; dif- 
putable ; controvertible, 4 

LITVGIOUSLY, ad. in a quarrelſome 
manner; in a manner which ſhews a fond- 
neſs of law-ſuirs. 

LiTVUGIOUSNESS, /. a wrangling diſpo- 
ſition ; a fondneſs for debate or law-ſuits, 

. LVTTER, . [tiere, Fr.] a carriage borne 
by horſes, containing a bed; the ſtraw laid 
under animals or plants. A breed of young, 
generally applied to thoſe of ſwine. Any 
number of things thrown careleſsly or con- 
fuſedly together. 

To LITT ER, v. a. to bring forth young, 
applied to ſwine. To cover with things in a 
confuſed and flovenly manner ; to ſupply cattle 
with ftraw to lie on. 

LITTLE, 4. Ccompar. leſs, ſaperlat. ea 
8 Sa x.] (mail in quantity, quality, num 


times ſignifies only want of bi 


| manner with regard to habit, good © il, 


LIV 


or portion; a ſlight affair; not m 
any thing. SYNON., The — — 
other times want of greatneſs Fore 5 
whereas that af ſmall is the oppoſite ſenſe 
wh en fm * $5 ſome kind of — 
ad. in aſm f 
ty; not much. all degree or Manti. 
LITTLEBOURN. in 
is uly 5, for toys. Rent, "whoſe fr 
I'TTLE-DEAN ba, 
whoſe fairs are Whit-M3nday c nate 
for robin ware. ; . 
LUTT LE-DRVFFIELD, . 
8 fairs are Eaſter-Montoy, wee 
ay, Aug. 26, and Sept. * 
tle, and * Pie 29, for borla, ar 
LITTLE-HADHAM 
whoſe fair is July 15, —— Hertforiin 
LUTTLE-MO'UNTAIN, in Carmarthe 
ſhire, whoſe fairs are May 12, ang No f 
for cattle and pedlary. . . 
LITTLENESS, /. ſmallnefs of bulk 
ſize; meanneſs; want of grandeur or digni : 
LUTURGY, /. [AuTepyia, Gr.] a — 
prayers uſed in public worſhip. The Eoglik 
litur Was rſt compoled, approved, and 
confirmed in parliament anne 1548, the offce 
for the morning and evening prayer bein 
— in the ſame form as they ſtand at 2 
ſent, excepting that there was no confeſſion 
and abſolution, the office beginning with the 
Lord's Prayer. In the communion, the ten 
commandments were omitted; the offrtory 
was made with bread and wine mixed with 
water; and, in the prayer for Chriſt's church 
militant, thanks were given to God for his 
wonderful grace declared in his ſaints, in the 
Bleſſed Virgin, the patriarchs, prophets, po- 
ſtles, and martyrs; and the ſaints departed 
were commended to God's mercy and peace: 
to this the conſecratory prayer, now uſed, ws 
1 as a part, only with ſome words nov 
eft out, petitioning that the bread and vine 
might be to us the body and blood of ſeſot 
the beloved Son, &c. In baptiſm, belide 
the form of the croſs made on the child's 
forehead, another was made on his bref, 
with an adjuration of the devil to go out al 
him; after which the child was dipped three 
times in the font, if well, but othervile 
ſprinkled. Beſides theſe, ſome other cere 
monies were omitted in the office for the lick, 
as is ſuppoſed, in 1551, when the formwas dl. 
tered at the ſolicitation of Calvin. . 
LYTUUS, /. [Lat.] in Medals, the ft 
uſed by augurs, in ſhape of a biſhop'scroli, 
To LIVE, v. 4. [pronounced with the 6 
ſhort, as in if or g/t] LI fan, Sax.) voy 
a ſtate wherein the foul and body are united 
20d co-operate together; to paſs life 10 30) 


happineſs or miſery; t0 continue in life 
Followed by with, to converſe or continue 18 
the ſame houſe with another. To be ſu 


er, dignity, or importance. | 
LUTTLE, /. a ſmall ſpace; a ſmall part 


4 


. the i pronounced long, a8 in 
ee 2 life; active. Burning, 
Hime]? xtinguiſheds applied to fire. * 
. ELIHOOD, / [from lively and bood] 
ſupport of life; maintenance; ſufficient to 
10 ply the neceſſaries of life. 

11 ELINESS, /. appearance 
yacity ; activity; ſprightlineſs. p 
LIVELONG, 4. tedious ; laſting ; dura- 


ble. 3 
/VVELILY, or LYVELY, ad. in a brilk, 
—— active manner. With a ſtrong 
reſemblance,applied to deſeription or painting. 
LUVELY, a. briſk; vigorous; gay; airy; 
vivacious 3 nearly repreſenting life. 
LIVER, [Aver] J, one who is alive, or 
continues in life; one who lives in any partt- 
lar manner with reſpect to virtue, vice, bap. 
pineſs, or miſery, In Anatomy, a Jarge and 
pretty ſolid maſs of a dark-red colour, a lit- 
tle inclined to yellow, ſituated immediately 
under the diaphragm, partly in the ri he by- 
ondrium, and partly in the epigaſtrium : 


of life; vi- 


creting the bilious hamours it contains, 
LI'VER-COLOUR, / a dark red colour. 
LUVER-GROWN, a. having a great over 
grown liver, . 

LIVERPOOL. See LxyvERPOOL, 
LIVERWORT, / There is a very beau- 
tifal flower of this name, which is called hepa- 
fica in Lat. from its reſembling the lobes of 
the liver: beſides which, there are two 
plants called lichen. That called aſh-coloured 
ground liverwort is reckoned a great ſpecific 
for curing the bite of a mad dog. 

LIVERY, /\ {from livrer, Fr.] in Law, 
the aft of giving or taking poſſeſſion ; a re- 
leaſe from a wardſhip; the writ by which 
poſſeſſion is obtained; the ſtate of being kept 
at a certain rate; clothes given to ſervants ; 
any particular dreſs. To ſtand af livery, ap- 
plied to horſes, ſignifies to be kept in a pub- 
lic ſtable, where they are ſupplied with food. 

LUIVERYMAN, ,. a ſervant who wears 
clothes of a particular colour, which are given 
dim by his maſter, In London, a citizen 
who wears a gown at public cavalcades, and 
has a liberty of voting for the members that 
repreſent the city in parliament, &c. 

LIVES, /. the plural of Lis x, 

LUVID, a. [&vidus, Lat.] diſcoloured with 
a blow; black and blue. , 
LIVVDITY, / [ lividits,Fr.] diſcolouratiqn | 
uſed by a blow; a black aud blue colour. 
LIVING, 7. ſupport; maintenance; live- 
libood ; the bevefjoe of a clergyman, 

LIVING, a. | from live] in a ſtate of mo- 
tion or vegetation, alive; or enjoying life 

LVVINGLY, ad. in a living ſtate, @ 

LIVRE, 1 Fr.] a French money of ac- 
count, conſiſting of 20 ſols, each ſol contain- 

8 12 deviers ; 101d. ſterling. | 
u. 4. (from [ixivium, Lat.] im- 

with ſalts ; like a Hxi vium; obtained 


its uſe is to purify the maſs of blood, by ſe- fi 


E 


LOA 


calcining vegetables, zu mixing their 
es with water; betonging to ley. | 

LIXVVIATE, or LIXVVIOUS, a. (1. xi. 
vieux, Fr.] made from burnt vegetables, and 
rr 2.7 or waſhing. 

M, /- [Lat.] ley ; water impre 

nated with ſalts or — * ht 
_ LUZARD, / [7 farce, Ft.] a ſmall creep- 
ing creature of a green colour, with four legs, 
reſembling a crocodile; there are ſome in 
Arabia, a cubit long. Ia America they 
are caten by the natives of Peru, as appears 
by Don Juan de Ulloa's travels, 

LIZ ARD, the moſt ſouthern promontory 
of England, which is not above 36 miles 
from the Land's-end in Cornwall, and 12 S. of 
Helſton, From hence the ſhips uſually take 
their departure, when they are bound to the 
weſtward. 

LL. D | legum doctor 
aifying doctor of the civil and canon laws. 

LO! interjeft. 7 look | ſee! behold! * 
LOACH, Cech] . [V che, * a very dainty 
„with only one fin on the back, that 
breeds in little and clear brooks or rills: it 


an abbreviature, ſig- 


| grows not above a finger long, and is of a 


thickneſs proportionable to its length ; and its 
mouth, like the barbel's, is under its noſe. 
LOAD, [73d] / ¶ blade, Sax. ] a burden; a 
freight, or lading; as much weight as any 
perſon or animal can bear. Figuratively, any 
thing that depreſſes, applied to the mind. 
LOAD, [more properly ide] /. Llade, Sax. 
the leading vein in a mine. 
To LOAD, [Id] v. a. to put goods on 
board a ſhip, or burden on a man -or a beaſt 
of carriage, Figuratively, to encumber or 
embarraſs, To charge, applied to a gun, or 
other fire-arms, To make grievous, 7 
LO'ADER, [Leder] /. a perſon who puts 
the freight on board a hip, or a burden on 
a man, beaſt, or in a carriage, 8 
LO ADSMAN, Led] , [frem Jedan, 
Sax. J a pilot, or a perſon that conducts into, 
and out of, harbours. a 
LO ADS TAK, /. | more properly, as writ- 
ten by Mandeville, Iadeſtar; from ledan, Sax, 
to lead | the pole. ſtar, ſo called from its lead- 
ing and puiding manner, | 
LO'ADSTONE, [properly fodeftone, or 
loading ſtone; from ledan, Sax. to ad, and 
ſtone] I. the magnet; a peculiar rich iron ore, 
found in large maſles, of a deep iron grey, 
when freſh- broken, and often tinged with a 
browniſh or reddiſh colour : it is very heavy, 
and is remarkable for attraQting iron, and giv- 
ing it an inclination or direction towards the 
north. 7 . a 
LOAF, [I/] ſ. | plural baves ] | blaf,, Sax. 
a maſs of 90200 N it is d 
from a cake by its thickneſs. Any maſs into 
which a body is wrought. 
LOAM, [ /3m] ſ. [/aam, Sox. ] the common 
earth, conhiſting of clay with a mixture of 


- 


ſand in it; the black earth called mould; a 


; 


2 22 re dib 


| 
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LOC 


f mortar made of the beſt earth, by temper-|t 


ing it with water, ſtraw, &c, 


loam, marl, or clay; to cover with clay. 
LO'AMY, | my] 4. marly, or clayey. 


for money lent ; any thing given to another 


on condition of his returning it at a certain |{&c, by turving the key round in a lock Ti 
, lock up, to ſhut up, or confine, Jo 


time. 
- LOATH, [pronounced 13th] a. | lath,| 
Sax.] unwilling, not inclining, averſe. | 
To LOATHE, [tte] v. 3. to look on 
with great diſguſt or avhorrence ; to ſce food 
with vauſecouſneſs or ſqueamiſhneſs. 
LOATHER, ether] . one who conſi- 
ders any thing with abhorrence. 
LO'ATHFUL, | !1Gthful} a. full of abbor- 
rence or hating; abhorred or hated. 
LO'ATHINGLY, | /othingly} ad. in a man- 
ner that tettihes abhorrence or uatted. 
LO'ATHNESS, | {2thneſs] /. unwilling | 
neſs ; teluddance; dill:ke. | 
LO'ATHSOME, [H e] a. abhorred ; | 
deieſted; cauſing ſatiety, diſgult, or pauſe- 
ouſneſs, <— 
LOAVES, [la vez] ſ. the plural of Lo Ar. 
LOB, /. Clappe, Teut.] an heavy, dull, or 
fiupid perſon. - Lob's-pound, a priſon; the 
fiocks; or a place of confinement. | | 
To LOB, v. a. | from the ſubſtantive] to 
let fall in a clowniſh manner. 


LO/BRY, f. [/aube, Teut.] a porch or 


opening before à room. : 
LOBE, [he, Fr.] a divifion, or dif. 

tint part: viually applied to the two parts 

into which the lungs are divided, and like- 

wiſe to the tip of the car, 
LO'BSTER, ſ. Cel er, Sax. ] a ſhell- fiſh, 

which when caught is blackiſh, but when 

boiled is red: a cant-word for a foot ſoldier, 
LO'BULE, /. a ſmall lobe. 


LOCAL. a. { cus, Lat.] having the pro-. 


perties of a place; relating to place; being in 
a particular place; confined or 2ppropriated to 
any particular place. 
LOCA' LITY, / exiſtence in place; rela- 
tn of place or diſtance. 
LO/CALLY, «ad. with reſpett to place. 
LOCATION, / | /ocatio, Lat ] fitvation 
with reſpect to place; the act of placing; the 
Nate of being placed. . 
LOCH, {| pron. 18%] /. [Scot.] a lake, In 
Medicine, a compoſition of a middle confiſt- 
ence between a ſyrup and a ſoft elettuary, 
uſed in diſeaſes of the lungs, and pron. lock. 
LO'CHIA, Ch CA, Gr.] the eva- 
cuations conſequent on 4 Ce ry. | 
LOCHMA'BEN, a towa of Scotland, in 
the county of Annandale, 15 miles N. E. oj 
Dumfries. 
LOCK, . Cioc, Sax. ] an jaſtrument with 
ſprings and bolts, uſed for the ſecurity of 
doors, drawers, &c, the part of a gun by 


ters are confined by floodgates, to ſwe 
To LOAM, Clem] v. @. to ſmear with increaſe the natural depth and force of he 

ſtream, in order to render it navigable > 
| place where thieves carty or hide ſtolen ol 
LOAN, Lon] J. | halen, Sax. ] any thing An hofpital, where none but perſons KO 
lent; the interei!, premium, or confideratien ) with the venereal diſeaſe are admitted, " 


LOF 


reddiſh earth uſed in making bricks; n kind woo! hanging together; a tuft or ſmal 


” 3 | ar 
ity of hay. In a river, a place where Wo 


and 


To LOCK, v. a. to ſhut or faſter ew: 


LO'CKER, J. any thing ek a 
with a lock; a drawer, _2 
LO'CKET, ,. | lequet, Fr.] a ſmall lock: 
any catch or ſpring to faſten a necklace, 
other ornament, 72 1 
LO CK RAM. ſ. a kind of coarſe lien. 
LOCOMO'TION, / {bens and motus, Lat] 
the power or action of changing place, 
LOCOMOY/TIVE, 3. [ /xcus and my 
Lat, ] changing place ; having the power of 
moving from one place to another. 
LO'CUST, /. [/eufta, Lat.] an anind 
ſ-mewhat reſembling a graſshopper, but con: 
liderably larger, and of a browniſh colour, ve. 
ry deſtructive to vegetables, moving in herds, 


ſpecies, and therefore not inclegantly compar 
to an army. According to the Scriptures, they 
are very numerous in the Eaſt; and Dr. po- 
| cock informs us, in his travels into Epypt, that 
they are eaten by the natives of thoſe parts, 
LOCU*TION, F. | />cutio, Lat.] the man» 
ner of ſpeech uſed in any country, 
LO'"CUTORY, ſ. [ #cutorium, Lat.] a hal 
in religious houſes, appointed for the meeting 
of monks, friars, &e. to converſe together, 
To LODGE, v. a. | logian, Sax. ] to ſupply 
with a houſe to dwell in for a certain time; 
to afford dwelling, or admit a perſon to lie of 
dwell in the ſame houſe, Figuratively, to 
place, fix, or plant. Neuterly, to take up 
reſidence for a night. 
LODGE, /. a ſma'l honſe in a park or ſo- 
reſt ; any ſmall houſe or habitation, 

LO'DGEMENT, . [/gement, Fr.] i 
cumulation, or the act of putting in a c 
place, In Fortification, an encampment mai 
by an army; the poſſefſion of an enemy! 
works. 7 

LO DGER, , one who lives in an epa 
ment hired in the houſe. of another; one thit 
reſides any where. | 

LO/DGING, /, rooms hired in the houſe 
of another; a place of reſidence; 2 place to 
lie in; harbour or covert. by 
' LOFT, / [/»ft, Brit.] a floor; the big) 
floor in a houſe; rooms in the bigheſt part ol 
a building. | | 
\ LO'FTILY, ad. on high; io 2 phe 
2 diſtance from the ground upward. ro 
ratively, in a proud, baughty manner; l 
limely. 


105 peicht or diſtance fon 
LO FTINESS, /. heig en; fublioit 


ö 


which fire is ſtruck; à quantity of hair 01 


the ground upwards z elcyati 
| pride or haughtineſs, Lor. 


which are headed by a particular one of tbe 


LOG 


a. high; 3 6 

0 J: fituated on high; ſublime; 
. haughty. SYNON, Lof'y 
_ carry with it an idea of magnihcence, 
__ fe h does not: thus we lay, a lofty.room, 
which e but, a high houle, a high tree. 
the 60 * [ logge, Belg | a ape leis. bu'ky 
Au LAS yp Figuratively, a llug-ifh, inac- 
ny ; ſon, An Hebrew meaſure, five fixths 
- 1 In Navigation, a ſmall piece of 
th . triangular torm, having lead at one 
* make it ſwim upright in the water. 
= ** fixed to the other with knots at 
" l forty-two feet diſtance from each other: 
* is to keep account, and make an eſti- 
its : of a ſhip's Way, by obſerving the length 
* unwound in half.a minute's time, the 
ſhip failing the 


ſame number of miles in an 
hour, as the knots which are run out 


in half a 
inute. : 5 

OO 'GARITHMS, ſe [N and plac, 
Gr.] certain artificial numbers proceeding in 
xithmetical progreſſion, correſponding to as 
many others proceeding in geometrical propor- 
tion, and ſo fi: ted to the natural numbers, that 
if any two natural numbers are muitiplied and 
divided by one another, the correſponden t num 
bers anſwer all thoſe concluſions by addition or 
ſabſttaction. They were invented by Napier, 
lord Marcheſon, a Scotch baron, and after- 
wards compleated by Mr. Briggs, Savilian 
ofeſſor at Oxford, 
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= LO'GGERHEAD, /, [lrgge and bead, 

ll Belg | a perſon that is ſtupid, and of flow ap- 
' prehenſion 3 a blockhead. To fil! ro dagger 

"ns beads, or go to laggerbrads, is to ſcuflle or nghi 

. without weapons, Wen 

v1 LO'GGERHEADED, a. dull; ſtupid ; low 

— of underſtanding. | 

2 LO'GIC, [Leica, Lat.] the art of uſing 

* reaſon well in our inquiries after truth, and the 

* communication of it to others; a particular 

* method of reaſoning. 

LUGICAL, a. belonging to, or taught in, 

log e; killed in, or furniſhed with, logic. 

* LO'GICALLY, ad. reaſonably; according 

to the ru es of logie. 

. . LOGVCLAN, Ih] . [logicus, Lat Ja 
J roſeſſor of logic; a perſon {killed in logic. 

wh LO'GIST, ſ. | bgiſta, Lat.] one ſkilled in 
that computations and arithmetic, 


. LOGISTIC, a. [See Los 13T] in Arithme- 
lic, applied to the ductrine of ſexageſimal frac- 
ons, uled dy aſtronomers before the invention 


r 


of logarithms, A curve, ſo called from its pro- 

W perties and uſes in conſtruCting and explaining 
4 1 the nature of logarithms, | | 

LOG-LINE, / [See Loc] in Navigation, 
* {mall line, faſtened to a viece of board, and 
* aing knots at certain diſtances, by which 4 
bo 4 4 way 1s reckoned, | 
* engen Y, (15gim ty] [. [Ayer 

5 r.] a contention in words. 
LUGWG! 


. LC [ Zogbe. Belg. } a wond of a 


7 MP 
very dente and firm texture, biought to us in 


* 
* 
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| thick and very large blocks or 1-gs, and is the 
heart of the free that produces it. It is very 
heavy, and remarkably hard, and of a deep 
{trovg red colour; has deen long known 10 
the dyers, who uſe it in colouring blue and 
black; and lately has been introduced into me- 
dicine, wherein it is found to be aſttingent. 

LOIN, J. Ion, Brit. ] the beck of an ani- 
mal as carved by a butcher, In Anatomy, the 
lower part of the ſpine of the back. E. 

to LOL TER, v. . teren, Belg.) to lin- 
ger: to make uſe of idle and lazy delays, 

LOYTERER, |. one who paſles his time in 
idleneſs; one who is ſluggiſh and dilatory. 

10 LOLL, v. = to lean in any idle or lazy 
manner acainſt any thing. To hang gut, ap- 
plied to the tongue of a bea?. 

LO. LAK Do, a ſect of Chriſtians that roſe 
in Germany about tie beginnirg of the 14th 
century, ſo called from its author FYalter Lol- 
lard, They rejected the mals, extreme unc- 
tion, and penances for fins. Alſo a name of 
infamy given to Wickliff and his followers, 
from an affinity between ſome of their tenets 
and thoſe of the Lollirds, who in the reigns of 
Edward III. and Henry V. were accounted 
heretics, 3 
LONDON, the metropolis of Great- Bri. 
tain, is very ancient, but was neither built by 
Brute nor king Lud, as ſome au hors pretend; 
nor yet was it in being in the time of Julius 
Czfar, though mentio:.ed by Tacitus as a place 
of conſiderable trace in the reign of Nero: 
hence we may conc iude it was founded in the 
time of Claudius, and the year of Chriſt 42. 
It is ſaid, but with no great certain'y, to have 
been ſurrounded with a wall by Conſtantine. 
It had feven gates by land, namely Ludgate, 
A'dgate, Cripplegate, Newgate, Alderſgate, 
Moorgate, and Biſhopſgate, which are now 
all taken down, On the fide of the water 
there were Dowgate and Billingſgate, long 
lince demoliſhed, as well as the poſtera gate 
near the Tower, and the greateſt part of the 
walls. In the year 1670, there was a gate 
erected, called Termple- bar, which determines 
the bounds of the city weſtward. This city has 
undergone great calamities of various kinds ; 
but the moſt remarkable were the plague in 
1665, which ſwept away 68, 596. perſons, and 
the fire in 1666, which burut down 13,2c0 
dwelling-houſes: in memory of this laſt there 
is an obeliſk erefted, called the monument, 
near the place where it began, one of the moſt 
remaikable ſtructutes in the city. The Tower 
of London is very ancient, but the foundet un- 
certain; however, William the Conqueror js 
ſaid to have built that part of it called the 
White Tower, It is ſurrounded by à wall, ang 
partly by a deep di ch, which incloſe ſeveral 
fireets, beſides the Tower properly fo called; 


4 


| 


| 


this contains the great artillery, a magazine 
of (mali arms for 60,000 men, and the large 
horſe armoury, among which are 15 figures of 
kings on horſeback, etc ate the jewe!s and * 
. £2 N 
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ornaments of the crown, as well as the other 
regalia; the mint for coining of money, and 
the menagerie for ſtrange birds and beaſts. 

The circumference of the whole is accounted 
about a mile. There is one pariſh-church, and 
it is under the command of a conſtable and 
Jlicutenant, In Thames-ſtreet, near the 
Tower, is the Cuſtom houſe; a large, ſtately 
ſtructure, having a delightful proſpect of a 
grove of ſhips in the river. London bridge is 
a little farther to the weſt, which formerly 
had fine houſes on each fide; but they have 
ſome time fince been taken down to render the: 
paſſage more commodious ; and the middle arch 
is now widened, and the whole bridge beauti- 
fied, Greſham. college, in Biſhopſgate ward 

was built round a court 144 feet ſquare, with 
bricks, and covered with late, and near the fite 
of the preſent Exciſe-oftice. There are pro- 
teſſors with ſalaries appointed to read lectures 
in the different faculties ; but now they ſeldom 
or never have any auditots, though they always 
attend in term-time for that purpoſe, in a room 
over the Royal Exch:nge, The Bank of Eng- 
land began to be erected in 1732; and in 1735, 
about a year after it was finiſhed, a marble 
ſtatue of William III. was ſet up in the hall. 
Great additions have of late years been made to 
this edifice, which are equally remarkable for 
theie elegance and uſefulneſs. The Royal Ex- 
change in Cornhill is generally allowed to be 
the fineft ſtructure of the kind in the world. 
It was firft built by Sir Thomas Greſham, in 
the years 1566 and 1567; but being burnt 
down in 1666, it was rebuilt in a grander man- 
ner with Poitland tone: (1 finiſhed in 
1669, and coſt 66,0001. The q ngle within 
is 144 feet long and 117 broad Wnd there are 
piazzas on the cutſide of the walls, and over 
them are 24 niches, 19 of which are filled with 
the ſtatues of the kings and quegns of Eng and 

In the middle of the area is the ftatue of 
Charles II. in a Roman habit. The tower 
and turret of the lantern is 178 feet high, In 
the place where Stocks- market was held is 
the Manon houſe, for the lord-mayor to re- 
fide in; the firſt tone of which was laid in 
October, 1730. Bow church is admired for the 
beauty of its ſteeple; and that of Walbrooke, 
behind the Manſion-houſe, for its curious ar- 
chitecture. Guildhall, in Cheapſide, is the 
town-houſe of the city, and the great hall is 
155 feet long, 50 broad, and 58 high, and will 
hold near 70co people, Beſides the two giants, 
it is embelliſhed with the pictutes of Edward 
the Confeffor, king William, queen May, 
queen Anne, George I. queen Caroline, 
George II. his preſent majeſty, and queen 
Charlotte, Blackwe!l-hall, in Baſſiſhaw ward, 
is famous for being the greateſt mart for wool - 
leg cloth in the world. Sion- college ſtands 
by London-wall, and has a library appropr:ated 
to the uſe of the London clergy. St. Paul's ca- 
thedral is allowed to be the fineſt proteſian: 
church in the world, and was built rf mo 
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from E. to W. is 463 feet, and, includie 


ortico, $00; and the height, fr 
bo the ** of the croſs, * feet, eln yy Foun 
lane is the Phyſicians college, where ar 
the fellows meet twice in a week to hy 8 
dicines to the poor gratis: the ſtrudtuie * 
fine, but in a manner hid. Surgeons hal 1 
the Old Bailey, and has been built in * 
dern taſte, ſince the ſurgeons ſeparated f 
the barbers. Chriſt's hoſpital was formerh 
houſe of the Grey Friars, and was founded 
Edward VI. for the entertainment and edüd. 
tion of the poor children of citizens of both 
ſexes: a mathematical ſchool was founded hex 
in i673, and a writing ſchool in 1694; and 
the charity has been otherwiſe increa'ed by 2 
great many noble benefactions. Doctor: Con. 
mons is not far from St. Paul's, and is a fu. 
cious, commodious ftrufture, with ſeren] 
handſome courts. where the judges of ani. 
raity, court of delegates, court of arches, dt. 
meet, Near it is the heralds college, w 
which belong three kings at arms, namely 
Garter, Clarercieux, and Norroy, with fr he. 
ralds, four purſuivants and eight profton, 
Near Temple-bar are the Inner and Middk 
Temple, which are both inns of court for the 
ſtuoy of the law. The Temple church vn 
founded at firſt by the Knights Templan, ig 
1185, and is now one of the moſt beautiful 
Gothic ſtructures in England. There are u 
other inns of court, which it would de to 
long to dwell upon. Black-Friars bridge, 
which has been etected within theſe few year, 
is at once a proof of the opulence and public 
ſpirit of the corporation. The Seffions-houle 
is an elegant new ftone building in the Olds ! 
Bailey, where they hear and determine crinj- 
nal cauſes eight times a year. Adjoining, News 
gate priſon has been re-builtz as has allo the 
Fleet-priſon in the Fleet market; both of 
which were ſet cn fire by a riotous mob in June, 
1780, but the damage has been fince repaired, 
Bridewell, near B ack-Friars bridge, is an hol- 
pital and a houſe of correction. St. Bartho- 
lomew's hoſpital is near W. Smithfield, and 
contiguous to Chriſt's boſpital, and it 1 dee 
ſigned for the relief of the ſick and lame: 
the buildings have been greatly enlarged o 
late. The Lock hoſpital is near Hyde-park- 
corner; the Small- pox hoſpital near Pancrat3 
the Lying-in hoſpital in Brownlow- ſtreet, and 
another in Alderſgate-fireet. Beſides theſe 
there are St. Thomas's and Guy's hoſpital | 
in Southwark, St. George's hoſpital at * | 
dark - corner, Mideleſex-hoſpital near O 
ſtreet, the London hoſpital at Mile-end, 1. 
iam or Bethlehem hoſpital, for mad peofle, 
in Lower- Moorfietds, St. Luke's, for the lime 
purpoſe, in Upper Moorkields, and ed 
nificent firuture in Lamb's-Conduit infer 
called the Foundling hoſoital. nrx 
has long been famons for the palace 4 of the 
kings, the ſeat of our Jaw tribunals, ou 
high court of parliament. It is 23 | 


del done by Sir Chriſtopher Wren; kg length J its abbey, formerly called a miſter, and 
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tn | ard to St. Paul's. The 
N bs pile of builffing, in 
here m»#} of our mo- 
d buried, It 2 
he year 8 50; but the preſent 
: Hency III. It is 489 
fabric wy youu of in . e at the W. 
E ſs aiſle is 189 ſeet broad, and 
end, but the cto . f feet, At 
ht of the middle roof 92 feet. 
E the chapel of Henry VII. which 
Deb. geil wrought, that Leland calls it 
, ſo re of the world, The ſcreen or 
the m entirely braſs, and within are the 
* nd his queen, of ſolid 
teures of Henry VII. a q , 
* gilt with gold : but the magnificent 
monuments in the abbey are ſo numerous, 
bat it would require a volume to deſcribe 
. Weſtminſter ha }] is near the abbev, 
and is one of the largeſt rooms in Europe 
whoſe roof is not ſupported by pillars. Here 
the law courts are kept, and adjoining are the 
houſes of the lords and commons. Welt 
minſter bridge, over the Thames, is univer- 
fly acknowledged to be a maſter-piece of art, 
and ſuperior to any thing of this kind hither- 
do erefted, The new buildings in the liberty 
of Weſtminſter are increaſed to a prodigious 
degree, infomuch that they reach s far as 
Marybone to the N. Piccadilly to the S. and 
Hyde-park wa'l to the W. Among them are 
ſereral magnificent ſquares, as thoſe of Hano- 
yer, Groſvenor, Berkeley, Cavend ſh Portman, 
and Bedford, St. James's, Soho, Leiceſter, Gold- 
en, and Bloomſbury, are old (quares. To theſe 
may be added the magaificent ſquare called 
Lincoln's-Inn- Fields, and ſeveral others of leſs 
note, both in the city and ſuburbs, The 
public ſchools are, that of St, Paul, merchant- 
taylors ſchool in Cannon-ſtreet, mercers- chapel 
ſchool in Cheapſide, the chaiter-houſe, the 
royal ſchool in Weſtminſter, and St. Martin's 
ſchool near the King's Mews. The trading 
part of the city of London is divided into 
8g companies; but ſome cen hardly be call- 
ed ſo, becauſe they have neither charters, 
hal's, nor liveries. Of theſe there are 12 
principal, of one of which the lord-mayor is 
uſually free; and they are, the mercers, gro- 
cers, drapers, fiſhmongers, goldſmiths, ſkin- 
nets, merchant-taylors, haberdaſhers, ſalters, 
ronmongers, vintners, and cloth-workers, 
The city magiſtrates are, the lord-mayor, 
26 a\dermen, 202 common-councilmen, a 
recorder, 2 ſheriſts, a chamberlain, a com- 
Mon lerjeant, and a town-clerk. The city and 
liderties of Weſtminſter are gaverned by a high- 
ſewa:d,an under-ſteward,a head- bailift, a high- 
* 4 burgeſſes. Places for diver- 
"voy Ws Ranelagh-gardens, the Pan- 
the little * ay-houſes, the opera houſe, and 
bodies of v oe Hay -merket, - Looroed 
ſociety Nag. eſides the clergy, are the royal 
3 college of phyſicians, and the lo- 
J. or antiquarians. The fineſt repoſitory of 
fillies is Sit 11 A Ag J 
ans Sloane's muſeum, now 


ſitua 
is a truly vene 
taſte, W 
been croa ned an 


i W. 
abbey 15 © 
the Gothic 
narchs have 
ſounded before t 
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kept in Great Ruſſel-ſtreet. Tone hackney- 
coaches are 1c, and the ſedan chairs very 
numerous. There are 22 priſons, 42 markets, 
39 ſquares of all forts; and the common firing 
is pit-coal, commonly called ſea- coal, of which 
there are conſumed upwards of 500,000 
chaldrons every year. This renders the air 
groſs; but then it has a ſalutary effect, in pre- 
ſerving the city from peſtilential diſtempers z 
and the ſame has been obſerved of ſome cities 
in Germany; whereas when wood was the 
chief fuel, the plague returned every 10 
yeais. London is 400 meaſured miles S. by E. 
of Edinburgh, 225 N. W. of Pa'is, 690 N. by 
W. of Madrid, 75:0 N. W. of Rome, 669 
W. N. W. of Vienna, 334 S. E. of Dublin, and 
190 W. S. W. of Amiterdam, ' Lon, o. o. 
bat; £2: 30, NN, | 

LONE, a, [contraQed from alone] ſolitary, 
or without inhabitants; by one's ſelf, or 
without company. , 

LO'NELINESS, ſ. want of inhabitants or 
bui:d'ings 3 want of company. | 

LO'NELY, a. without any inhabitants or 
buildings ; ſolitary. 

LO'NENESS, /. ſolitude ; a place unfre- 
quented, and void of buildings, 

LO'NESOMZ, a. unfrequented ; void of 
company, inhabitants, or buildings; diſmal. 

LONG, ed. | /:zzg, Sax. ] with ſome conti- 
nuance, applied to time; dilatory, Of great 
extent in length; reaching to a great diſtance. 

LONG, a. to a great length or ſpace. 
For ſome time,, or a great while, applied to 
time. In the comparative, longer, it implies 
a greater ſpace, or more time; and in the 
ſuperlative, long eſt, the greateſt ſpace or moſt 
time, After gt, it implies ſoon, ** Not long 
after there ajoſe.” Acts xxvi. 14. Fol-- 
lowed by ag, at ſome period of time far 
diftant, “ Spread /ong ago.” Tillotf. . All 
along, or throughout, when followed by a ſub- 
ftantive. ** Singeth all night long.” Shak. 

LONG, /. | from gelang, Sax. ] by the fault; 
by the failure.“ All this coyl is ng of you.” 
Shak. This word, though much diſuſed, is 
purely Engliſh. 

To LONG, . [gelangen, Teut.] to defire 
earneſtly, to wiſh tor with a continued and 
ardent deſire. 

LONGANUMITY, bs g pron. hard] /. 
[ longanimitas, Lat.] a diſpoſition of the mind 
which conſiſts in bearing offences with patience, 

LO'NG-BOAT, /. the largeſt boat belong- 
ing to a ſhip. 

LONG-CRO/MARSH, a town in Berk- 
ſhire, whoſe fair is held Aug. 2, for cheeſe 
and horſes. _ | 

LONGE'VITY, /. [from longevus, Lat.] 
length of life; old- age. 2 

LONGI'/MANOUS, a. { ngimaias, Lat] 
having long h.nds, or a long reach. 

LCNGIME TRY, /. ( longimetriey Fr] the 


| 


| 


| 


art of meaſuring lengths. 
LONG-PRE'STON, a town in Yorkſhire, 
| hole 


* 
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N. N. W. of London. 


ION SDALE, or KI'RKBYLO'NSDALE, 


zloft which lies 


to ſeem, or carry an air, mien, or appearance, 


to attend to; to take care of. To les? for, to 


LOO 
whoſe fairs are Feb. 18, and Sept. 3, for horn- | 
ed cattle, . 

LONGINGLY, [the g pron. hard] ad. 
with inceſſant wiſhes and ardent defires, 

LO/NGISH, [the g pron. hard] a. ſome- 
what long. 

LO'NGITUDE, ,. [longitudo, Lat.] in its 
primary ſignification, length. In Aſtronomy, 
the diſtance of a ſtar from the firſt point of Aries. 
In Geography, the diſtance of a place from 
ſome of the firſt meridians. In Navigation, 
the diftance of a ſkip or place, either eaſt or 
weft from each other. The finding the long i- 
tude ut ſea has perplexed the mathematicians 
of all ages; and the parliament has promited 
a conſiderable reward for the invention, 

LONGITU/DINAL, a | longitudinal, Fr. | 
meaſured by the length; lengthwiſe. 

LO'NGSOME, a. tedious. WhFariſome on 
account of its lengih, applied to time. 

LONG-SU/FFERING, /. patience under 
offences; clemency. 

LU/NGTOWN, a town in Cumberland, 
with a market on Thurſdays, and two fairs, 
on Whit-Thurſday, for horſes and linen-yarn, 
and on Thurſday after November 22, for 
horfes, horned cattle, and linen cloth. It is 
ſeated on the borders of Scotland, 316 miles 


LO'NGWAYS, or LO'NGWISE, ad. in 
the direction of the length; lengthwiſe. 
LO NGWINDED, a. longbreathed ; tedious, 


a town of Weſtmoreland, with a market on 
Thurſdays, and two fairs, on Holy- Thurſday, 
for horned cattle, and on December 21, for 
woollen cloth. It is e large, well-built town, 
has a handſcme church, and a fine ftone 
bridge over the river. It is well inhabited, 
ang is the beſt town in the county, except 
Kendal. It is 253 m. N. N. W. of London. 
IOO, koſen, telg. Ja game of cards, wherein 
the knave of clubs is reckoned the higheſt, and 
ſecures ſucceſs to the perſon who has it. 
LO/OBILY, a. aukward ; clumſy ; clowniſh 
LO/OBY, . | lobe, Brit.] a clumſy clown. 
LOOF, /, [lufan, Sax. ] the part of a ſhip 
ore the cheſs trees. i 
To LOOF, v. a. to bring the ſhip cloſe to a 
wind, 
To LOOK, v. n. can, Sax. | to behold, to 
ſee, to view, to dire&t the eye towards any object; 


« Leatt very ſuilen.” Burner. To leck after, 


expect. To look into, to examine; to lift ;, to 
inſpeR cloſely, or obſerve narrowly. Uſed 
with on, to reſpect, regard, eſteem, conſider, 
view, or think. | /z:ked on Virgil as a ſuc- 
ein, majeſtic writer D-yden. To Kok out, 
to ſearch or ſeek ; to be on the waich. 


| 


| 


LO Q 


LOOK, ſ. sir of the face, ; 
countenance ; the act of — or Caſt of th 


the act of directing the eye l ſeeing; 


LO'OKER, . a ſpectator: 

Locker on, an idle or UNConcernes N coll 
LOOKING. GLASS, /. a ola 

preſents the form of a perſon by reflec Its 


LOOM, /. a frame in whi 
=” IC P 
are woven, b ManufaQtug 


To LOOM, V Nn. [/eoman, Sax.) 
appear. 
LOON, / a ſorry fellow; a ſcoundre] 
LOOP, /. | from loepen, Belg.) a the 
twiſt, &c. doubled in ſuch a man: * 
ſtring or Jace may be drawn through "s =] 
LO/OPED, a. full of holes r | 
eee J. an aperture in 3 loop 
2 hole to giv ieurat l 
or * . e * 
LO'OPHOLED, a, full of holec 
or void ſpaces. 
To LOOSE, v. a. [leſan, Sax, | 
or _— any thing Adele, to by = 
2 8 - «250; To free from any Obligation; 
I. OOSE, a. unbound ; vuntied : 
ſtrained, tight, or confined, Wanton "ol 
reſtrained by the dictates of modeſty, Digue 
applied to ſtyle. Diſengaged from any obliz 
tion, uſed with from, and ſometimes . J, 
break loſe, to get rid of any reftraint by force, 
| LOOSE, F. liberty; freedom from any 
conſtraint; indulgence, uſed with give. 
LO'OSELY, ad. in a manner that is not 
— or fu m, applied to any thing tied. With 
out any union or connection. Irregularly, 
not reſtrained by the rules of«chattity or jir- 
due. 
To LO'OSEN, v. a. to undo any thing 
that is tied; to be made leſs compact or c- 
herent. Jo ſeparate or divide; ty free from 
refiraint, or ſet at liberty. To remove an 
obſtruction im going to ſtool; to cure of ci 
tiveneſs. | 
LO'OSENESS, /. the ſlate of the thing 
which are moveable, and deprived of thei 
firmneſs or fixedneſs. A diſpoſition of mind 
or a conduct not reſtrained by any principle of 
law, charity, morality, or religion, applied t 


1 ſea iq 


eſembligg 10 1 


opening, 


« Bound to hat out ſha -p. Coll. | 


- 


LOOK, interjeet. [ properly the imperative of 


the verb, ard ſometimes exprelied by look ye] S. by Lorn, and on the W. by the Welle 


dehuld 3; ſee; look; bbicrre, 


Ocean. It is a mounta'nous country, hay 


the manners. In Phyfic, a habit of bus ni 
wherein a perſon is obliged to go often to fo be 

LO OVER, /. an opening for the ſmoke an 
go out at the roof of an houſe.” 

| To LOP, v». @. to cut off the branch tr 
of trees. Figuratively, to cut off a part fr 
any thing. to 

LOP, /. that which is cut from ties; 
ſtes, from /3ppa, Swed. or loup, Scot. Cu 

LOT PIK. one that cuts branches fro 
trees. 

LOQU A'BAR, or LOCHA/BAR, 2 cou oF 
of Scotland, bounded on the N. by Invernel th 
on the E. by Badenoch and Athol, on A 

bc 


LOR 


that it docs 


en 
bartels tants; 


for the inhab 
a few mines of 


In the ea 
oo e which has the ſame name as the county, 
one V 


| les in length, communicating 
* 26 Bis by i fog channel : the 
tp N 10 miles long, and communi- 
ith 3 by a channel 3 or 4 miles in 

l | 
170% A/C1OUS, [legnafpims ] a. | I:quax, 
Lat.] fall of talk; talking to exceis; ſpeaking, 
ar vocal; b'abbing. 
LOQUA/CITY, /. 
of talking to exceſs. 
LORD, / [from 
bread, alluding to d 
er IA 
oi "contracted into Aird, from FI. 
dau a loaf of bread, and ford, Sax. to ſupply | 
z perſon inveſted with ſovereign power over 
others; a maſter. A tyrant, or ve who exerts 
bis power to the diſtreſs of thoſe that are 
ſ\bje& io Em. A title of h-nour given to 
thoſe that are noble either by birth or crea- 
tin, and inveſted with the dignity of a baron; 
by courteſy, it is applied to all ſons of a duke 


and the rivers, yield plenty of 


Bed ſiicy] the quality 


laſerd, Sax. a giver of 
he hoſpitality of our an- 


ern part are two large 4: mp 


it was after wards written d, 


0 marquis, the eldeſt ſon of an ear!, perſons 
in honourable offices, and to one that has a 
tte; and conſequently can claim homage of 
his tenants, In Scripture, it is peculiarly ap- 
plied to God, and ſeems to be a tranſlation of 
Jehovah, the incommunicable name of God. 
In the New Teſtament it is likewiſe given to 
Chritt, who is coequal with the Father as 
touching his godhead. 

To LORD, v. n, to exerciſe unbounded au- 
thority or power. To behave like a tyrant, 
pled with er. 

LO'RDING, ,. a lord; uſed in contempt. 
LORDLING, /. a little, diminutive, or 
contemptible Jord. 

LORDLINESS, ſ. dignity ; high ſtation. 
Figuratively, piide or haughtinels. 


ſenſe. Proud, haughty, imperious, inſolent, 
in a bad ſenſe. 
LO'RDSHIP, /, dominion; power; ſeig— 
mory; domain; a title of honour given to a 
baron; a complimental addreſs to a judge, 
and ſome other perſons in office, 
LORE, /. ffrom lærag, Sax.) a leſſon; doc- 
trine, or intrution, | 5 
To LO RICAIE, v. a. [from lorica, 
to plate over, 
LOURIMERS, or LO'RINERS, 
cutters ; one of the city companies, 
LO RIOT, [. a kind of bird. 
LORN, the north part of Argvieſhire, in 
N bounded on the N. by Lochabat, on 
4 an on the 8 by the reft of 
Felhlie, and on the W. by the tea. 
LORRATN, a ſovereign ſtate of Ev 
the N. by .Luxembyy 


Lat.) 


8 fro 


coun 
ernel 
on U 
Velle 
and 


bal 


rope; 


L OT x 
not produce corn enough | achbiſkopric of Treves, on the F, by Alface 


but there are large foreſts, and the duchy of Deux-Ponts, on the 8. by 
iron, and good paſtures. The | Franche Comte, ant on the W. by Cham- 


pagne and the duchy of Bar. It is about 100 
miles in length. and 75 in breadth, and a- 
bounds in all Torts of corn, wine, hemp, flax, 
rape-feed, game, and fiſh, with which it car- 
ries On a great trade, and in general all the 
neceſfaries of life. 1 he inhabitants are labo- 
110us and valiant, and the religion is the Ro- 
man Catholic. 

To LOSE. [ pron. [55>] v a. [preter. and 
paſſive 4% || Jeeſan Sax. tu ſuffer the want of any 
thing a perſon was poffelled of before; to miſ- 
lay, or have any thing gone, ſo as it cannot be 
found again, Uſed with the reciprecal pro- 
nouns himſelf, Sc. to bewilder; to be embar- 
raſſed in an inextricable manner. Wherein 
the mind /-/cs itielf.” Locke. To poſſeſs no 
longer, oppoſed to retain. ** They 1 their 
trade.” To mifs; to be unable to recover, 
„Many more are 4%½ than Killed.“ Clarend, 
Neuterly to be beaten at any game or conteſt, 
oppoſed to evin. 

LO/SEA 6LE, [loans] a. ſupoſed to be 
irrecoverably taken away, 

LO/SER, {/:#5zer | ſ. one that is deprived of 
any thing he was in poſſeſſion of, by accident, 
fraud, gaming, or miſl-ying ; one that ſells for 
leſs than he buys. 5 | 

LOSS, /, a diminution of a perſon's wealth 


_ 


ſ. bridle- | 


LORDLY, 4. becoming a lord, in a good 


or potſeſtions, by fraud, bv accident, by miſ- 
l:ying fo as not to be able to find again, and 
by fellitrgQor leſs than prime coſt; any detti- 
ment ſuſtained ; throwing away. | 
LOST, part. and a. | from Hor} not to be 
found; not to be perceived. 
LOT, /. Vlot, Sax. ] a die, or any thing uſed 
in determining a chance; a condition or 


chance, determined by lot; deftivy, condi- 


tion, circumſtance, or fta'e, afhgnesd by Pro- 
vidence; a portion or parcel. of gos; pro- 
portion of taxes. Po pay ſcot and 40.“ Sy. 


NON. Lot ſuppoſes diſfinRions, and a method 


of decifion : we attribute to it a hidden de- 
termination, which keeps us in doubt till the 
inftant in which it ſhows itfelf. Deſtiny 
forms deficns, diſpoſitions, and connections x; 
we attribute to it K owledge, will, and power: 
its virtues are determined and unalterable. 
Let decides ; Deſitny ordaius. | 
LO I H, 4. unwilling; diſliking. See 
Lo Arn. ON | * 
LO THIAN, a county of Scotland, bound- 
ed on the N. by the Frith of Forth, on the E. 
by the German ocean, on the S. by Ciydeſ- 
dale, Jweeddsle, and Mets, and on the W. 
by Stirling. It is che ben part of Scotland 
upon all accounts, the air being more mild, 
the land more fertile, and the cout try more 
populous, than in other pazts. To the S. there 
is a long chain of mountains, which are dry 
and barren, and have levetal names in difter- 


s and che mountains is Peatland, which is very hi 


ent places. The moſt remarkable of theſe 
eh; 
8 » 
and 


LOU 


LOW 


end the moſt conſiderable rivers are the Avon, | ed LyfÞ5r5]a town of Leiceſterſhire with 
the Amond, the Lyth, the two Eſks, and the ket on Thurſdays, and four fairs: Fi — 
* 1 arc 


Tyne. The principal city is Edinburgh, which 
is the capital of the kingdom. 

LO TION, Cn] /-{ lotio, Lat. ] a medicine 
compounded of aqueous liquids, and uſed to 
waſh any part with. 

LO/TTERY, , Chotrerie, Fr. ] a kind of public 
game at hazard, ſet on foot by authority, in 
order to raiſe money for the ſtate, conliſting 
of a number of blanks and prizes, which are 
determined by tickets put in two oppoſite | 
wheels, and drawn by different perſons, one 
of which contains all the numbers, and the 
ether all che blanks and prizes; a game of 
chance; ſortilege. | 

LOUD, a. [blud, Sax.] noiſy ; ſtriking the 
drum of the ear with great force; clamorous; | 

turbulent. 

TCO DLV, ad. with « great noiſe; with 
a great exaltation of voice; in a clamorous or 


-- Qurbulent manner. 


' LOU/DNESS, /. that quality of ſound 


ich makes it to be heard at a great diſ- 


tance, and to ſtrike the drum of the ear with 
great force, 

To LOVE {the o in this word and in its 
derivatives and compounds, is pronounced 
ſhort] v. a. [ Iufian, Sax. ] to regard with great 
defire and affection; to be pleaſed with; to 
be fond of. 

LOVE, , Cleef, Sax. ] the ardent deſire of 
an object which ſeems amiable; gallantry; that 
p*Mon which is excited at the fight of any 
ohject that appears amiable and deſirable: it 
is divided into two ſpecies, viz. the love of 
friendſhip, and of deſire; the one betwixt 
friends, the other between lovers. When ap- 
plied to the aſſection we ſhould have towards 
our Creator, it is the whole man exerted in 


one deſire. Figuratively, a lover; an object 


of love. A kind of thin filk, of a black co- 
lour, uſed for borders on garments during a 
perſon's wearing mourning. 

LOVE KNOT, /. a figure made of many 
ewittings and circumvolutions, to denote the 
inextricable ardor of a perſon's aff-Qions, 

LO'VELINESS, /. qualities of mind or 
body which excite love. | 

LO'VELILY, ad. in ſuch a manner as to 
excite love. | . 7 

LO'VELY, a. fitted to excite love. 

LO/VER, /. one who is in love, and has 
an ardent aſſection for one of another ſex; a 
friend; one who likes any thing, | 

LL O'VESICK, «. langwſhing with love. 
| LO/VESOME, a. lovely; ſo as to excite 

ove. 

1 O'VE-SUIT, /, courtſhip, or the ad- 
dreſſes of a perſon to one whom he loves, in 
or ger to gain her aﬀfeQion. 

LOUGH, [pronounced lob, Iriſh] /. a lake; 
a large inland ſtanding watcr; a long bay, or 
part of the ſea that runs up a great way into 
the land. See Loc. 

LOU'GH3ORQUGH, [uſually pronounc- 


28, for horſes and cows; April 2 
and ſheep ; Holy Thurſday 5 
horſes and cows; and Nov. un, 12, for 
foals; pleaſantly ſeated among * fer 
dows, near the foreſt of Charwood, , * 
the river Stour, over which it has x 1. 
It is 110 miles N. W. by N. of Long rage 
LO VINO, part. kind ; affeQtions,.” 
9 and affection. "3 
4 / 
Rank go torn nn 1 tenderneſs 
LO'VINGLY, ad. in a manne 
great love, kindneſs, and affe@tion, tt ten 
LOU'IS D'OR, J. [Fr. pron, 16.7 9 
golden coin in France, valued 
8 or twenty four livres. 
To LOUNGE, v. . . lunderen. 
loſter; to live in an i da, 
LOU/NGER, J an idler, ; 
LOUSE, /. [plural lice" [ lus, Sax. 
inſect ae on Nis age ha 
animals, and are of different ſpecies: the heat 
louſe is generally fluggiſh ; that of the bog 
more tranſparent, and more. nimble, wy, 
name is likewiſe applied to animals that re. 
ſemble the former; hence we make uſe of 
the words, book-lice, wood-lice, &c, 
To LOUSE, CLlonze] v. 4. to hunt for 
lice; to cleanſe from lice. 
LOU'SILY, [ Þ#zily | ad. in a pal 
_— and . — F Th = 
OU'SINESS, | lodzineſs] ſ. the quali 
abounding in wr Nen 
LOU'SY, [lz] a. ſwarming, or over- 
run with lice, Figuratively, mean; los- 
born or bred; poor, 
LOUT, /. [ loete, old 2 a bumpkin; 
mean, aukward, ſtupid, and clowviſh fellow, 
To LOUT, v. . | blutan, Sax. ] to bend the 
body by way of obeiſance; to make a bon. 
LOUTH, a corporate town of Lincolnſhire, 
with two markets, on Wedneſdays and Satur- 
days, and three fairs; on May 24, and Augult 
16, for ſheep; and on December 3, for hotls, 
It is large, well built, and the market vell 
frequented. It is 1544 miles N. of London, 
LOU'TISH, a. clowniſh; auk ward. | 
LOU'/TISHLY, ad. after the manner of a 
clown, or an aukward, ill bred perſos. 
LOW, a, [15] Llagur, If.] applied to ſituꝛ· 
tion, implies compariſon, and being nearer to 
the earth than ſomething elſe; in this ſenſe it 
is oppoſed to high. Applied to ſtature, mes 
ſuring little, and oppoſed to tall. Applied's 
ſtation or condition, mean, of not above tht 
vulgar. Applied to price, not ſold 1 Ly 
chaſed for much money; cheap. App fed 
time, late. Applied to the mind, yh 
or dejected. Applied to ſound, ſcarce av , 
Applied to ſtyle or ſentiment, mean, po * 
vulgar, baſe, or diſhonourable. In * "os ; 
to make uſe of abſtinence, " To * 
body hw,” Low in the world, implies | 


ore] 1 
at dent. dne 


duced, or in poor circumſtances. LOW, 


LOW 


LOW, (15) 


a 
jon. —— 755 


thoughts, 


low price, applied to va- 
* coplied to rank, circum. 
or expreſſions. Applied to the 
ch a manner as ſcarce to be heard, 
LOW [13] v. u. [blawan, Sax.] to bel- 
*. make a noiſe, applied to that made 
* 9, bulls, or cos. 1 . 
OWE, [from the Sax, hleaw, or P : 
ing lenthes a hill, heap, tomb, or bar- 
* 45 uſed in the names of places. 
5 LOWER, Her] v. a. to humble; 
* down; to bring lower; to ſtrike a 
Ds of ſubmiſſion ; to leſſen the va- 
5. rice of a thing; to make weaker, 
ech Fadition of ſome weaker liquor, Fi- 
8 depreſs or leſſen a perſon's 
euterly, to lipk; to fall ; to grow 
UG, SyNON. We make uſe of the word 
, with reſpect to the diminiſhing the 
Gehl of things, or to certain motions of a 
44 We lower a beam; we lower the fails 
Ph we lower a building; we lower the 
* the head, &c, We uſe the expreſſion 
* with regard to things made to cover 
dthers and which, being lifted up, leave 
em uncovered : We let down the lid of a 


(ances, 
dice, in ſu 


ee 1. den the eye · las; we let down 
5 ts, or the gown, 
for LOWERMOST, er mꝭſt] a. the ſu- 


live of low, which is thus compared, 
C Haw, Irwermoſt] below all others in 
lace, circumſtances, or rank. 

LOWE'STOFF, See LnxSTOFF, 
LOWLAND, [Land] /. a vale, or plain; 
pppoſed to an eminence. 

10 WI NESs, [/;lineſs] . a diſpoſition 
ff mind wherein a perſon thinks humbly of 
imſelf; meanneſs; want of GT 

LO WLV, [LZH] ad. in an humble man- 
jer; meanly, or without dignity. . 
LOWLY, LH] a. bumble; thinking 


ire modeſtly of one's ſelf; of low rank; mean; 
tur anting dignity. 

guſt LOWN, (on] .. Iloen, Belg. ] a raſcal or 
les, oundrel, 

well LO'WNESS, [/zneſs] , the quality of be- 


Ing near the ground, applied to ſituation ; of 
Mort meaſure, applied to ſtature, Meanneſs, 
Jpplied to condition ; want of rank or dignity, 
nt of loftineſs or ſublimity, applied to 
loughts or ſtyle, Dejection or depreſſion, 
lied to the mind. | 


ſe it To LOWER, v. n. [the ew is pronounced 
meas m 1w] to appear dark, gloomy, or ſtormy, 
d to o be clouded, applied to the iky. To frown, 
e the r look ſullen; to appear angry, applicd to 
pur- he countenance, 

ed to LOWR, / [the ow is pronounced as in 
eſſed "] cloudineſs 


or gloomineſs, applied to the 


bY. An appearance of anger, applied to the 


liog, duntenanet. 

2 N (ſee preceding word ] 
p the + Md cloudineſs, or ploomineſs, apyii 
te he (ky, With an <D 477 


ad, not high, applied to ſitua- | 


LUB 


LOW.SPVRITED, [15. ſpirit#d] a. dejected: 
depreſſed ; without vigour or vivacity; dull, 
melancholy, gloomy. 

To LOWT, / [ow pronounced as in how] 
v. u. to look fourly, ſurlily, or clowniſhly. 

LOXODRO/MIC, J. [aof8g and Spots, 
Gr.] the art of oblique Tong by the rhomb, 
which always makes an equal angle with eve- 
ry meridian, ; 

LOY'AL, a. [ loyal, Fr.] obedient or true 
to the duty owing to a prince. Figuratively, 
faithful in love, or true to a lover. 

LOY/ALIST, /. one who puofeſſes an in- 
violable adherence to a king; a term givea to 
thoſe who adhered to king Charles I. 

LOY'ALLY, ad, with inviolable adhe- 
rence and fidelity to a king. 

LOY'ALTY, / [/yaulte, Fr.] firm and in- 
violable adherence to a prince, Figuratively, 
fidelity or immoveable attachment to a lover, 

LO'ZENGE, /. Claſcage, Fr.] a figure con- 
ſiſting of four equal or parallel ſides, two of 
whoſe angles are acute, and the other two ob- 
tuſe, the diſtance between the two obtuſe 
ones being equal to the length of one ſide. In 
Heraldry, a rhomb, or figure of four equal 
ſides, but unequal angles, reſembling a gia-. 
mond on cards: in this all unmarried gentle- 
women and widows bear their arms. In Me- 
dicine, aremedy wade up into ſmall flat pieces, 
ſometimes cut ia the form of a lozenge, to be 
held and chewed in the mouth till diſſolved. 

LP. an abbreviature for lordſpip. 

LU'RBARD, J. [from Jubber] a lazy, ſtur- 
dy fellow, _. f 

LCU'BBER, /. [lubbed, Dan. ] a ſturdy drone; 
an idle, fat, or bulky perſon. 

'LU'BBERLY, «, lazy and bulky. 

LU'BBERLY, ad. in an aukward, lazy, 
and clumſy manner. 

LUBE'C, a ſea-port town of Germany, in 
Lower Saxony, capital of Wagria, with a 
diſhop's ſee. It is a free, imperial, Hauſe. 
atic town, and the ftreets are handſome, 
large, and neat, It belongs to the duke of 
Holſtein-Gottorp ; or rather to a younger ſon - 
of that houſe, who has the title of Holſtein. 
Eutin, from the place where he uſually re- 
ſides. Lon. 10. 51. E. lat. 53. 57. N. 

LU, /. a game at cards. See Loo. 

LU'BRIC, . [lubricus, Lat.] ſlippery, or 
ſo ſmooth of ſurface that things would flip off 
with the leaſt ſloping; wanton. | 
To LU'BRICATE, v. a, [from Iubricus, 
Lat.] to make ſmoeth or ſlippery. 

To LUBRUCITATE, v. 4. Sec Lu BK 
CATE. 

LUBRVCITY, /. [/abricite, Fr.] ſlipperi- 
neſs or ſmoothneſs of jurface; aptneis to glide 
over any part, or to facilitate motion. Figu- 
ratively, uncertainty ; ſſipperineſs; inſtabili- 
ty. Wantonnelſs; lewdneſs. 

LU'BRICOUS, a. [ !ubricus, Lat.] ſlippery; 


ſmooth ; uncertain. 


| | appearance or air of an- 
) IPPlicd to the countenance, 


LUBRIFA'CTION, 
Lat. the act of making 


* 


Je ¶Iubricus and facis, 
ſmooth or ſlippery. 
LUBRI- 


LUC L UKE 


LURRIFICA'TION, /. f lubricus and fo, LUCUBRA'TORY, a. ; 1330 
Lat.] the ect of rendering ſmooth, or fo f1:p- | compoſed by night or dane , la - 
ery as tO render motion caſy. LU'/CULENT, PR P . 6 0 
- LU/CCA, the republic of, a ſmall ter- tain; plain; evident, clear us, Lat] on. oF 
ritory of Italy, lying on the Tuſcan fea; LU'DICROUS, a. [ ludicer 4 ( 
about 10 miles in length, and 20 in breadth. |leſque; exciting laughter by ; Lat,] bur. 4 tl 
The ſoil does not produce much corn; bu*'|comicalnefs; ſportive. FM oddity nie 


there is plenty of wine, on, filk, wool, and 


| LU'DICROUSLY, ad. in burlef 


cheſuuts. It is a ſovercipn ſtate, under the] tively; in a mann „ eique; (por. 
protection of the Emperor, and the govern-| its e * 4 . laughter by wo 
ment ariſtocratic. | LU/DICROUSNESS, {aan * 
LU CEN T, port. [lucexs, Lat.] bright; being ridiculous; the qualit Panty of tho 
ſhining; darting rays. mirth or laughter. * exciting d 0 
LU CERN, the name of one of the thirteen] LU'DLOW, a town of Shropſhire «; th. 
cantons of Swiflerland, and the moſt conſi- market on Mondays, and five fi ire, with "me 
derable of them, except Zurich and Bern.| Tueſday before adler and Weg! vie, on ne 
It is bounded on the E. by the cantons of | Whitſun- week, for border ar "eſday in ne 
Underwald, Switz, ane Zug; and on all ſheep, pigs, and linen and _—_ * Ll 

J 


other ſides by the canton of fern. The in- 
habitan's are all Roman Catholics; and they 
can ſend 16,000 men into the field. Lucern 
is the capital town, 

IU lp, a. { /ucidus, Lat.] ſhining; bright; 
glittering. Figuratively, tranſparent. ** Lucid 


on Avguſt 21, September 28, and 

8, for the ſame, beſides hops, on 
t is ſeated on the river Tame, and is — 
well-built corporate town, and fend; Ke 


members to parliament, It i | 
N. W. of London. n 


ſtreams. Par. Loſi. Without any diſor- 
der of the mind, applied to thoſe intervals of 
ſenfe which are ſometimes met with in mad 
perſons. . 
LU'/CIFER, /. in Aſtronomy, is the bright 
ſtar Venus, which in a morning goes before 
the ſun, and appears at day break, and in the 
evening follows the fun, and is then called 
Heſperus, or the evening ſtar, In Scripture, 
it ſio niſies the devil. 
LUCITFERO US, . | lucifer, Lat.] bring- 
ing light either to the eye or mind, 
LUCHFIC, . making or producing light. 
LUCK, / [gelzck, Belg. | any thing which 
happens vnexpettedly in a perſon's favour; 
fortune, either good or bad; any event th-t 
happens without beirg deſigned or foreſeen, 
LUCKILY, ad, in s fortunate manner, 
LU'/CKINESS, / the quality of turning out 


to + perton's advantage, though undeſigned or} LUKE, ST, (one of the four Evangeliſt) 


unſo-eſeen by himſelf; caſual happineſs, 
LU/CK LESS, a. unfortunate, or unhappy. 
LU'CKY, a. { geluckig, Belg.] fortunate 
without any deſign, or contrary to expectatiog. 
LU/'CRATIVE, a. | lucratif, Fr.] gainful ; 
rofitable 3 bringing money. 
LUCRE, - | liter j ,. {lucrum, Lat.] gain; 
emolument ; profit; increaſe of money, 
LUCRUVFEROUS, a. | /ucrum and fero, 
Lat.] profitable; producing gain, 
LUCRVFIC, a. producing gain. 
LU'CROVUS, @. { /ucro/us, Lat.] procuring 
ain or profit. 
LUCTA'TION, ſ. IIa Fatio, Lat. ] wreſtling; 
ſtrivipe; ſtruęgling. 
LU/CTUOUS, a. { /uFuoſus, Lat.] forrowful. 
To LU/CUBRATE, v. n. | lucubror, Lat. | 
to watch or (tudy by night. 
LUCUBRA'TION, J. { lucubratio, Lat] 


£ 


LU'ES, ſ. a peſtilence or plagne, 
LU'ES VENE'REA, /. the foul Gdifcſe: 
the clep. 
To LUFF, v. n. louvoyer, Fr, 
keep cloſe to the ill. Se Io had " 
To LUG, v. a. [aluccan, Sax.] to hale c 
drag; to pull with great violence. To up 
out or draw a ſword, in burleſque languaye, 
LUG, /. a ſmall fiſh; a land meaſure, con- 
taining a pole or perch; the ear. 
LU'GGAGE, /, {from lug] any thing 
cumbrous or unwieldy to carry, 
LU'GGERSHAL, a town in Wilthir, 
whote market is diſuſed; but it has one fair, 
on July 25, for horſes, cows, and ſheep: and 
it ſends two memoers to parliament, It is 7; 
miles N. by W. of London. 
LUGU/BRIOVS, a.f lugubris, Lat.] mourns 
ful ; ſorrowful, | 


native, as is generally ſuppoſed, of Antioch, 
the metropolis of Syria, à place renowned for 
this one peculiar honour, that the diſciples of 
Jeſus were here firſt called Chriſtians. He 
was, by profeſſion, as appears from the men- 
tion made of him by St. Paul, a phyſician; 
and ſome will have him alſo to have bert 
eminent for painting, but of this we have 10 
accounts that can be depended upon. He be, 
came afterwards an inſeparable companion al 
fellow-labourer of the Apoſtle of the Gentile 
in the miniſtry ; attending him in all his we, 
vels, accompanying him in his dangero 
voyage to Rome, and miniſtering to him in bis 


neceſſities. There are different accounts con: Lt 
cerning the countries where St, Luke o Ll 
wards preached the Goſpel: ſome ſay, thy Nie 
leaving St. Paul at Rome, he return p rſo 
into the Eaſt, and travelled through great n Lt 


of it, preaching the Goſpel in Egypt, and 10k 


ſtudy by candle light; any thing compoſed by 
nighe, | - 


«AM * 
* 


* * 


. 
4 


erted man) (i 


parts of Lybia, where he con ddt 


L UM 


hers think he did not 
. till the latter had fin ſhed 
Some again ſay, 
hed the Goſpel in Dalmatia 
then in Italy and Macedonia, 
at diligence and ſucceſs, I he 
t all agreed either concerning 
manner of his death; of 
nts are given, that 


15 courſe by m 


4 that with Bre 
"cients are not a 


1 t 
uch various accoun 
Jious here to inſert them. 


knowledged to have been the 
el that goes under his name, 
Acts of the- Apoſtles, 
to Theophilus, whom 
to have been a perſon of 
bably at Antioch, - con 


book of the 
he dedicates 


me writers ſup 
me eminence» pro 
ned by St. Luke. 
LUKEWARM, 
um. Applied to t 
at ardent or zealous. 
WKEWARMLY, 
\rmth, applied to things. 
plied to the affe ctions, 
LUKEWARMNESS, 
ing moderately 
pplied to the a 


a. moderately. or mildly 
he affections, indifferent; 


ad. with moderate 
With indifference, 


. the quality of 
warm, applied to things. 
flections, indifference, or 


[]ulu, Dan. ] to bring on 
ep by ſinging of ſome agreeable ſound 3 to 
et, or ieh 8 
/LLABY, ſ. John 
— call going to ileep ly, byz and confſe- 
vently Iullaby implies to lull to ſleep] a ſong 
ade uſe of by nurſes to make children ſleep. 
LUMBA/GO, ſ. in Medicine, a name 
wen to pains about the loins and the ſma}' 
f the back, generally preceding the fits of 
fever or an aꝑue. ; 
LU'MBER, . [ geloma, 
ſeleſs 2nd cumberſome, | b 
To LUMBER, v. a. to heap together in 
dufuſed manner like uſeleſs goods, 
LUMINARY, / | luminare, Lat.] any 
Iy which gives light; any thing which makes 
diſcovery, or gives intelligence. Figura- 
wely, a perſon that makes diſcover es and 
pmmunicates them, * ' 


LUMINA'TION 


To LULL, V. d. 


ſon obſerves thet 


Sax.] any thing 


„J. the act of emitting 


LUMINOUS, a. [la mineux, Fr.) ſhining; 
wing light; darting rays; enlightened; 
igh 


LUMP, J. [ lompe, Belg.] a ſhapeleſs maſs; 
* all the parts taken together; the 


To LUMP, v. a. to take in the groſs 
d to particulars, 


LUMP-FISH, .. a fiſh ſo named on ac- 
bunt of its form. 


| LUMPING, 4. lar 
LUMPISH, a. hea 
ied to things, 


ge; heavy; preat, 
vy; groſs; bulky, 
Dull or inactive, app 


LUMPISHLY, 4d. in a heavy manner, 


L UNC 


applied to things. In a ſtupid manner, ap- 
plied to perſons. 

LU'MPISHNESS,- % ſtupid or inactive 
heavineſs. 


LU“ MPV, a. full of lumps, or of ſmall 
compact ma ſſes. * 
LU'NACY, /. [from luna, Lat. the moon] 
a kind of frenzy sſually moſt violent at full 
moon. Madneſs in general, tho' moſt pro- 
perly applied to that ſpecies which is ſubject 
to intervals of ſound memory or judgment. 
.LU'NAR, or LU/NARY, 4. [ lunaris, 
Lat.] relating to the moon; under the domi- 
nion of the moon. Lunar periodical months 
conliſt each of 27 days, 7 hours, and a few 
minutes. Lunar ſynodical months conſiſt of 
29 days, 12 hours, and three quarters of an 
hour; and lunar years, of 354 days, or 12 
ſynodical months. TH | , 
LU'NATED, a. [lunatus, Lat.] formed, 
like a half moon. : | 
LU'NATIC, a. [lunaticus, Lat.] mad; 
made mad by the influence of the moon. ; 
- LU'NATIC, /. a perſon that is ſqmetimes 
of ſound memory, and at other times mad; 
who, as long as he is without anderſtanding, 
is, in law, ſaid to be non compos mentis. 
LUNA'TION, J. | lunaiſon, Fr. ] the revo- 
lution of the moon; the period or ſpace of 
time between one moon and another. L 
LUNCH, or LU'/NCHEON, /. as much 
food as one's hand can hold; a large piece of 
bread or meat; uſually applied to food eaten 
between meals. - | 
LUNE, /. | luna, Lat. ] any thing in the 
ſhape of a half moon; a fit of frenzy or luna- 
ey; a hawk's laiſh, In Geometry, a plane in 
form of a creſcent or half moon. 
\ LU'NENBURG, a duchy of Germany, 
in the circle of Lower Saxony, which, in- 
cluging-Zell, is bounded by the river Elbe. 
which ſeparates it from. Holſtein and Lauen- 
durg on the N. by the marquiſate of Bran- 
denburg on the E. by the duchy of Brunſ- 
wick on the S. and by the duchies of Bremen 
and Weſtphalia on the W. being about 100 
miles in length, and 70 in breadth. It be- 
longs to his majeſty King GzoRGE as elec- 
tor of Hanover. Lunenburg is the capital 
town. | 
LUNE'TTE, F. [Fr.] is Fortification, a 
demilune, or half moon; an inveloped coun— 
terguard or elevation of earth made in the 
middle of the ditch before the courtine, con- 
ſiſting of two faces forming a re- entering an- 
gle, and ſerving like fauſe-brays, to diſpute 
the paſlage of a ditch, a 
To LUNGE, v. a. [ allonger, Fr.] in Fene- 
ing, to make a puſh. | 
LUNGE, / in Fencing, a puſh, ' 
| LU/NGED, [the g pron. hard] a. [from 
lungs| having lungs; reſembling the action 
of the lungs in drawing and forcing out air. 
| LUNGS, J. | /ungen, Sax.] the 9 
N that 
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to be deſerted in diftreſs. 


L US 


that part of the body by which the act of 
breathing is performed. It has no ſingular. 

LUNISO'LAR, «a. {luna and ſolaris, My 
compounded of the revolution of the fun an 
moon. A tHuniſolar year is a period made by 
multiplying 28, the cycle of the ſun, by 19, the 
cycle of the moon, and confifts of 53 years, 
in which time theſe two luminaries return to 
the ſame point. 

LUNT, f. [tunte, Teut.] the match-cord 
wi'h which guns are fired. 

LURCH, / [derived by Skinner from 
Pourche, Fr. a game of dravghts] in Gaming, 
the act of winning ſo as that the oppoſite 
party ſhall have gained but little, or not above 
a certain number. To be Jeff in the Jurch, is 


To LURCH, v». . to ſhift, or play 
tricks. To lie in wait. {See Lukx.] Ac- 
tively, to win a game with great advantage; 
to devour. Figuratively, to defeat or diſap- 
point. To ſteal privately ; to filch, or pilfer. 

LU'RCHER, ſ. one that watches or lies in 
wait to ſteal, or to betray, or to entrap; a kind 
of hound. 65 

LURE, /. {leurre, Fr. ] any enticement; any 
thing which promiſes advantage. 

To LURE, v. 3. to call back or reclaim 
hawks with a lure. Actively, to entice or 
attract by ſomething which flatters a perſon's 
hopes or expectations. 

LU/RID, 3. [ luridus, Lat.] gloomy or diſmal, 

To LURK, ©, n, to lie in wait; to lie 
hidden, or cloſe. 

LU/RKER, f. a thief that lies in wait for 
ſecuring his prey. 

LU'KKING-PLACE, /. a hiding or ſecret 

lace. 


LUSA'TIA, [Lzſaſpia] a province of Ger- 


many, in Saxony, bounded on the N by Bran- 


denburgh, on the E. by Sileſia, on the S. by Bo- 
hemia, and on the W. by Miſnia and the duchy 
of Lower Saxony, It is divided into the 
Higher and Lower; and the former belongs 
to the Elector of Saxony; but the latter is 
divided between the Duke of Merſeburgh, the 
King of Pruſſia, the Counts of Promnits, 
Solms, and the Elector of Saxony. 
LU/SCIOUS, [bien] 4. [ſome imagine 
it from delicious, and others from /uxurious | 
nauſeatirg with ſweetneſs, Cloying by its rich- 
neſs or fatne ſs, applied to animal food. Plea- 
fing ; delightful. 
LU'SCLIOUSLY, | /iſpiouſly] ad. in ſo ſweet 
or rich a manner as to cloy. | | 
LU'SCIOUSNESS, e the qua- 
lity of being ſo ſweet or fat as to cloy ſoon. 
LUSU/RIQUS, a.\ /uſorius, Lat, ] uſed in play. 
LU'SORY, a. | lujorius, Lat. ] uſed in play. 
LUST, 0 [1uft, Sax. ] carnal or lewd defire ; 
any irregular or violent deſire. | 
To LUST, v. n. to have an unchaſte defire 
for ; to defire violently. | 
LU'STFUL, 2. lewd; lecherous; libi- 


LUT 


having violent, irregular | 

fires. x a Nos inlemperay . - 
LU'STIHOOD, /. vigour: g. pu 

bodily ftrength, vigour; ſprigbtlneh T 
LU'STILY, ed. ſtout! it, 
LU'STINESS, /. tur . L 


dineſs ; ; 
and vigour of body, "neſs; great rent 


LU'STRAL, a. [In ' 
rification. went ns, es. Lat.) deln. 
LUSTRA'TION, ſ. Trat 8 
cation by water. 7 r Late] pui 
LU'STRE,[ pron. Aiſter] /. I laufe, F 

dour ; brilliancy; nals dente 
neſs; a ſconce made of cut glaſs J 
a collection of lights ; eminence : 
The ſpace of five years, from lyPr1n 
SYNON, Luſtre, brilliancy, and radar, nil WW 


different degrees of the effect of lipht 0 
ſeems to be poſſeſſed of poliſh _ brilli 

of light ; but radiancy, of fire, Lufre lun 
only; brilliancy dazzles; but radiancy glare, 


LU'STRING, [ prono Inte ir 

Giving, gloſly fills, PI 
U/'STROUS, 2. | i ö 

r 

» @. | luſtip, Belg. ] ſtout; vi 
healthy; ſtrong in fog 15 "OY - 
LU"TANIST, J. one who plays on the Ju L 
—.— J. _ Fr.] in Muſic, a firingedin julg 
ſtrument. emi * | 
uſed to faſten the eres 2. of ik . 
alembics in diſlillation or ſublimation, fr u 
latum, Lat. ul 
To LUTE, v. 6. to cloſe or faſten tovether f m 
with cement or lute, | Jaiti 
| LU'THERAN, J. a perſon who profeſ Ixu 
the principles and doctrine of Martin Luther, eſs. 
LU'THER AN, 3. belonging to Luther, bod. 
LU'THERANISM, ſ. the doctrine len 
Martin Luther, a famous reformer in the 161 te. 
century, who reduced the number of fac elf 1 
ments to two, viz. Baptiſm and the Land ne 
Supper, maintaining the maſs to be no {ac L 
ment, and exploding the adoration of tl ame 
Hoſt, auricular confeſſion, meritorious wo "er 
indulgences, the worſhip of images, the fi ax, 
ings of the Romiſh Church, monaſtical won iy 
and the celibacy of the clergy : he oppols mpl 
the doctrine of free-will, bolding abſolut er; 
prede ſtination. . eaſt 
LU'TON, a town in Bedfordſhire, vic L. 
market on Mondays, and two fairs, on Af orf 
25, and October 18, for all kinds of cat ha 
It is pleaſantly ſeated among ſome hilly, 5 9 
miles N. by W. of London. +4 L. 
LU'TTER WORTH, a town of Leſcele L 
ſhire, with a market on Thurſdays, and J 
fairs; viz. on April 2, for horſes, cos, ag! 
ſheep; and September 16, for the ſame ce 
cheeſe, It is ſeated on the river Swift, 10 hic 
fertile ſoil, and is a pretty good place, . 
with a large handſume church, 2 ; & 
fine lofty fleeple. It is 874 miles N. N. * 


dinous ; having ſtrong and unchaſte def tes 3 


of London. | LUT f 


, 


L II 


[lutulentus, Lat.] 


LUTULE NT, 4. 


8 LU/XATE, & 51 8 
of joint; to dis . 
rio, the act of disjointing ; 
e ſlipping of the head of a _— of its 
e MPF into another, whereby its motion 
ro ha ed; any thing out of joint. 
xk . luxus, Lat.] luxury. 
— XEMBURG, the duchy of, is one of 
1 es of the Netherlands; bounded 
the archbiſhopric of Treves ; 
he S. by Lorrain; on the W. partly by 
* igne, and partly by the biſhopric of 
|  ebich likewiſe, with part of Limburg, 
4 it on the N. It lies in the foreſt of 
Wh which is one of the moft famous 
Europe. It belongs partly to the houſe of 
ſti and partly to the French; and 
kionville is the capital of the French part, 
LUXU'RIANCE, or LU XU'RIANCY, 
(from luxurians, Lat.] abundance, applied 
plenty, Overgrown, exuberance, or ex- 
«>; in growing, applied to vegetables. 
LUXU'RIANT, a, [/uxurians, Lat.] ſu- 
«rfluouſly plenteous; growing to exceſs. 
To LUXURIATE, v. n. [Juxarior, Lat.) 
o grow or ſhoot to exceſs, ; 
LUXU'RIOUS, 4. [luxurioſus,” Lat.] in- 
julging in high food or liquors; adminiſter- 
vg to luxury; luſt ful; voluptuous, Enflaved 
, or ſoftening by, pleaſure, Luxuriant. 
LUXURIOUSLY, ad. voluptnovfly. 
LUXURY, /. [uxuria, Lat. a diſpoſition 
f mind addicted to pleaſure, riot, and ſuper- 
ities; voluptuouſneſs, luſt, or lewdneſs; 
xuriance; exceſs of growth, or plenteouſ- 
eſs, Elegance or deliciouſneſs, applied to 
pod, A ſtate abounding in ſuperfluities, or 
lendour of furniture, clothes, food, buildings, 
ke, Sr No NM. Luxury implies a giving one's 
elf up to pleaſure; voluptucuſneſs, an indul- 
nee in the ſame to excels, 
LY, a very frequent termination in 
mes of places, adjectives, or adverbs: in 
de name of a place, it is derived from leag, 
ax, a field, or paſture: when it ends an ad- 
Kiyc or adverb, it is derived from lich, Sax. 
mplying likeneſs of the ſame nature or man- 
1 as beaſtly, or of the nature of a 


he 17 provinc 
n the E. by 


orfolk, whoſe market is now diſuſed; but 
t has one fair, on November 1, for toys. It 
92 miles N, N. E, of London, 
SL nd v. See LI E. > 
THROPY./.[Auzo; and ar0pwrre; 

.] 2 ſpecies of n_— po: does ren 
1s deldemlelves transformed into, and howl 
15 wild beaſts: of this kind is that diſorder 
(ch is produced by the bite of a mad dog 
1 ls by ſome called cynantbropy, "" 
4 ING, / [from He] a faſſehood; the 
nee of telliog wilful and criminal falſe. 


LYTCHAM, or LI'TCHAM, a town of | 


M 


| LY'ING, part. [of He] ſpeaking falſchoods 
wilfully. 
{ LY'MINGE, in Kent, whoſe fair is July 
| 5, for pedlars, 
LY'MINGTON, See LiMMINGTON, 
LYME, a ſea-poit town of Dorferſhire, 
with a market on Fridays, and two fairs, 
on February 2, and October 11, for cattle, 


| It is a large, well-built corporation-town, is a 


place of good trade, and ſends two members 
to parliament, It is 1471 miles W. by S. of 
London, | 
LYMPH, pronounced mf] /. {lympha, 
_ in Anatomy, a thin, tranſparent, co- 
lourleſs humour, like water, ſecreted from 
the ſerum of the blood in all parts of the body, 
returning to it again by its own ducts called 
ymphatics, and ſuppoſed to be the immediale 
matter of Aa TIC, C, Favch . 
LYMPHA'TIC, | lymfatick] ſ. [ Iymphatique, 
Fr.] a ſlender, pellucid tube Le, whoſe 
cavity is contracted at unequal diſtances, in- 
ſerted into the glands of the meſentery, and 
| ſerving to convey the lymph to the blood, 
LYNN-RE'GIS, a town of Norfolk, with 
two markets, on Tueſdays and Saturdays, and 
a fair of ſix days, February 2. It is a hand- 
ſome, large, well- built corporation-town, and 
ſends 2 members to parliament. It is 102 
miles N. by E. of London. 
LYNX, /. [Lat.] a wild beaſt ſpotted all 
—.— its body, of a very quick and piercing 
ght. | 
LYRE, , [ /yra, Lat.] a harp; the inven- 
tion of this inſtrument 1s by Barnes aſcribed 
to Juba}, who gives us the hiſtory of the va- 
riations it underwent from his time to that of 
Anacreon, 
LY'RIC, a. [ ricus. Lat.] ſomething ſet 
for, or ſung to, the harp, 
LYRIC, J a ſpecies of poetry, conſiſting 
of ſongs fet or ſung to the lyre, and was 
ſomething like our airs, odes, or ſongs; a 
perſon who writes lyric poetry, odes, or 
ſongs. 
| LYRIST, /. [hriſtes, It. J a muſician, 
who plays upon the lyre or harp. 


NM. 


Is the r2th letter, and gth conſonant 
of the Engliſh alphabet: it is pro- 
7 nounced by ſtriking both lips toge - 

ther, whereby the breath is intercepted, and 

ſtrongly forced through the mouth and noſtrils 

jointly, It is one of thoſe conſonants called 

liquids, or half yowels, and in Engliſh words 

never loſes its ſound. In the beginning of 
words it admits no conſonant after it, exc 

in ſome Greek originals; nor does it follow 

any in that caſe, In ſom»: words, the ſound 

of x after it is loſt, as in a:;umn, fle mu, con- 

dem, 


| 


MAC M AD 


demn, &c. as a numeral it ſtapds for 1000,} MACHINE, [pronounced my een] 


and with « daſh over it thus NM, ſor a thouſand china, Lat. ] a contrivance or picce gf 
thouſand, or a million. In contractions of manſhip, conſiſting ot ſcvetal . 
words, we tind it thus, M. A. ag fter arlium, | poſed with art, and made uſe 0 
mater of #ris; MSS. manuſcripts, In phy- 3 ſo as to fave either ti 
fical preſcriptions, it fignifies Manipulus, a | EORIPE, * 
handful; and at the end of a recipe, it means MACHINERY, [ pronounced Mg 


miſce, mix or mingle, . J. any workmanſhip of a variety * Ne 
MAC, . an Iriſh word, ſignifies a ſon, an engine of which the ſeveral parts are fer z 2 
and trequcnely begins ſurnames, motion by ſome principle contain $ d 


ed in 
MAC ARO ON, g. { macarene, Ital. ] a con- In Poetry, that part which the e 
fuſcd heap; a huddle of ſeveral things tage- Or demons perform. In theatrica exhibi 
ther; a coarſe, rude, clownith fellow. ** To | tons, the engines made uſe of to introduc 
hear this mac uf eon talk on in vain.” Donne, Petſous iv a ſurpriſing manner on the ſſe - 
Hence the mac aronic /ty/e, in Poetry, is a low or the contrivances made uſe of to ſhif . 
ityle, wherein tbe language is deſignedly cor- Appearance of things fo as to cauſe aſtoniſ 
rupted, and confifts of a hodge-pudge of dif- ment., 
ferent tongues. A kind of ſweet biſcui made MA CHYNLETII, atown of Montgomery: 
ot four, almonds, eggs, and ſuger. ſhire, in N. Wales, with a market on Mon. 
MA CCLESFIEI. b, a town in Cheſhire, days, and 5 fairs, on May 16, June 26, N 
with a market on Mondays, and five fairs, | $» September 18, and November 25, fot 
viz, og May 6, June 22, July 11, October 4, ſheep, horned cattle, and Horſes, It i; 198 
and Nov. 11, tor cattle, wool, and cloth. miles N. W. of London. 
It is a large, handſome town, with a fine MA'CKEREL, /. [mackere}, Teut.] { 
church, which has a very high ſteeple; and well-known falt-water fiſh, commonly x 
has manufactures in mohair, twiſt, hatbands, ſeaſon — the months of May and June. 
buttons, and thread. Of late there have been | MA'CREREL- BACK, /. a low word, a 
ſeveral ſmall ſilk mills erected here, It is plied to a perſon that is tall and ſlender, 


1 
7 i 170 miles N. W. of London. Nardo, J. [ parxpec anc nip — 
5 ? MACE, f. [ maſſa, Lat. ] an enſign of au- An. | the geret "fs UoIveric, the 
43 thority borne before magiſtrates, made off © 7 h. [ t.] a ſpot. In Phyf * 
f b Glver, and ſometimes baviog an open crown be #4; on the ſkin, | | Fi 
* at the top. A kind of ſpice of a thin, flat, „4. [gemaad, Sax. | diſordered in th * 
74 membranaceous ſubſtance, an ole-ginons and | Mind, of deprived of the uic of tesſon. Bi po 
6 | yellowiſh colour, an extremely fragrant: and . J. enraged or hurried away by ure! 
1 agreeable ſmell, a pleaſant, but acrid and Wer by NN . 1 the 
4 oy taſte; being the ſecond covering of the FAN en c prive of reaſon;| =D 
« nutmeg, and uſed in medicine as a. carmina- | ie to tuch a pitch of paſſion that a perſon ho 
=. — 1 and aſtringent. not under the government of teaſon; to ma * 
| MA'CE-BEARER, /. one who carries the Md) Eo PLES”) Neuterly, to run mat the 
mace before a magiſtrate. | deco ous. | yer 
To MA'CERATE, v. 2, {[macero, Lat.}| N NAM, Fe * dame, Fi my i 1 
to make leanz 10 wear away; to moriity; teten of compliment to women of cyery deg 10 
eee |, MADBRAIS, 6 K-00 oY 
with or witheGut "IF 8 3 hot- . ; 
 MACERA'TION; / the act of waſting or | rr a wild, though 10 
msking lean 3 moftification, la Medicine, an leis, or hot drained perfon. ar 26. 
infuhon, with or without heat, whereby the, To Frenz. 1 10 A 9 \ 
ingredients ate intended to be almolt diflolved, F "40g WO Mane mY nal! 
MA4CHIAVE'LIAN, . according to the enge, . N poe; 
He : i MA/DDER, {. \meddre, Sax.] in Bata 
3 of Machia vel ; crafty, ſubtle, cun- ealleg We N ] Pens 4 | 
1 MACHIAVELIANISM, ,, the doftrine|,, MADE, particip/e preter, 4 WARY fo lt 
. or principles laid down by Mackiavel, in bis 1 rierten 100 on m af 
Prince, ot the practice of politics ; or doing TY A'DEMOTSELIE 7 French appt x 
ohr lative, given properly to the wives of grill whe 
. regard to the peace or welfare of ſubjects, the ate given Por | 6 
A men, but nov gederally to the young Cat 
diftates of honeſty and honour, or the precepts Nee, 
of rehgian. WY Der % x a bouſe where n i 
To MA/CHINATE, [mgtinete, or maſ,?- | op D-ROUTR, J. a boul | - 
nate] 1 f machinor, Lat.] to plot, contrive, f * 91. a, | adi dul, Lat.] vet, ne \ 
or dev fe. K 8 2 | 1 1 
Fre +, - i; raging, on Wi. 
en] J. {machinatio, Lat.) a plot, arti- * AL ad. ina Fg. * 
| tice, or wicked contrivaiice, | | e = * 


MAG 


MADMAN, J. 2 perſon deprived of the 


reaſon. 

4 /DNESS, 5 
ing; the ſtate of a 9 
fy, ib, the — town of Spain, in 
7 l Caſtile and the place where the kings 
l reſide, It was formerly an 1ncon- 
a & place, belonging to the archbiſhop 
| 7 edo, but the purity of the air engaged 
- un to remove hither, The ſtreets in- 
uh are very dirt y, eſpecially in the morn- 
* for they empty all their naſtineſs into 
= however, the hot rays of the ſun ſoon 
X ofer them dry. It is very populous, and 
* pretend that the number of inhabitants 
mount to 300, oco. The houſes are al! 
built with bricks, avd-the ſtreets are long, 
broad, and ſtraight; being adorned at proper 
diſtances with handſome fountains. There 
Ire above 100 towers or fleeples, in different 
places, which contribute greatly to the em- 
bellhwent of the city. It is ſeated in a 
Jarge plain, ſurrounded with high mountains, 
but has no wall, rampart, or ditch. The 
royal palace is built on an eminence, at the 
extremity of the city, and, as it is but two 
ſtories high, does got make any extraordinary 
appearance. The fineſt ſquzre in Madrid is 
the Placa Mayor, which is ſurrounded with 
aco houſes 5 ſtories high, and of an equal 
height, Every ſtage is adorned with a 
handſome balcony, and the fronts are ſup— 
ported by columns, which form very fine 
arches, Here the market is held, and here 
they have their famous bull figbts. on- 
ever, it is obſervable, that the very fineſt 
houſes have no glaſs-windows, they being 
only la'tices, Moſt travellers obſerve that 
the ſtreets are generally naſty, and have a 
very bad ſmell, When the inhabitants build; 
2 houſe, the fiſt (tage belongs to the king, 
who may either ſell, or let it, as he pleaſes. 
It is 365 miles N. E. of Liſbon, 690 S. by | 
W. of London, 625 S. S. W. of Paris, and 
750 W. of Rome. Lon. 3. 5. W. lat. 40. 
20. N. 
MADRIGAL, / [madrigate, Ital.] origi- 
nally a paſtoral ; at preſent; a little amorous 
poem or ſong, containing a certain number 
of unequal verſes, not confined either to the 
fervpulons regularity of a ſonnet, or the ſub- 
tity of an epigram, but conſiſting of ſome 
a and — yet ſimple thought, pro- 
periy exprelicd, 
MAENCLO/CHOG, 


whoſe ſair is Ma 
cattle, 


MA'GDAI ENE HILL, a place in Ham p- 
me, near Winſon, where there is one fair 
on Aneuſt 2, for cheeſe, leather, and horſes, 


a diſordered underſtand- 
n out of his ſenſes; 


in Pembrokeitire, 
y 22, for ſheep, and a few: 


lection of various 


MAG 


pieces, general'y publiſh 
month ly. | 


MAGDEBURG, the duchy of, a terti- 
'ory of Germany, in the circle of Lower- Sax. 


jony, bounded on the N. by ghe Old Marche 
[of Brandenbury, on the B. by the Middle 


Marche, on the S. by the provinces of An- 
halt and Halberſtadt, and on the W. by the 
duchy of Brunſwick. It is about 60 miles 
'n length, and 30 in breadth, and belongs to 
the king of Pruſlia, The capital town is of 
the ſame name, | 
MA'GGOT, , [magrod, Brit.] a ſmall 
kind of a worm, of a whitiſh colour, found 
in nuts, &e. which turns into a fly. Fięura- 
lively, a whimſey; caprice; an odd fancy. 
MA GGOTTIN ESS, /. che ſtate of have 
ing, or abourding in, magoots. 
MA'GGOTTY, 4. full of maggots, Fi- 
guratively, whimſical; capricions; fanta%i- 
cal; fanciful, SYyNon, Fantoſticel im plies 
a ramdling from true taſte, thro* exceſs of 
delicacy, or an unfeaſonable ſearch after ſome» 
thing better. J/himſical means an aflectation 
of lingularity, ty maggotly is underſtoud, a 
great in conſtancy, or tudden change of taſte, 
Fanciful implies a certain revolution of hu- 
mour, or a particular way of thinkirg, 
MA'GH, /. [ Perſian} a title given to the 
ancient philoſophers, among the Perſians, who 
were the chief perſoneges in the kingdom, and 
had the management of public affairs, 
Ma“, C, , [magicus, Lat.] in its primary 
ſenſe, the doctr:ne of the ancient magi among 
the Perſians; the knowledge of the ſeeret ope- 


which teaches to produce ſurpriſing and extra- 
ordinary effects. A correſpondence with bed 
ſpirits, by means of which a 
to perform ſurpriſing things; ſorcery. 
MAGIC, @«. acting by the co-operation 


of evil ſpirits; acting by irreſiſtible influ» 


ence. 
MA'GICAT,, a. acting or performed by 
ſecret and inviſible powers, either of nature, 
or the agency of evil ſpirits, 
MA'GICALLY, ad. by the aſſiſtance or 
co-operation of evil ſpirits; according to the 
rules of magic, or the praQtice of magicians. 
MAGICIAN, [majifhan] ſ. ([magicus, 
Lat.] a corjurer ; necromancer; enchanter; 
one killed in magic. 1 Fea 
MAGISTERIAL, . [from mogillers 
Lat.] ſuch as becomes a maſter; alfo lofty, 
arrogant, proud, or imperious, In Chemiſty, 
prepared chemically, or after the manner of a 
magiſtery. be een 
MAGISTE'RIALLY, ad. in a prov 


perious, or ip ſolent manner, 


MA'GAZINE 

[Pronounced magazeen}] f. 
megazine, Fr.] a ſtore- houſe; . 
plied to an arſenal, or place wherein military 


ies ar , Tx 
e laid up; a miſcellaneous pamphlet, 


manner, 


MA'/GISTERY, f. Cage, Let. in 
y lolu- 


Chemiſtry, a very hae powder made b 
tion and precipitation, — 


bd called from 2 periodical miſcellany, or col- 


MA'GISURACY, VLN rata, Lat. |the 
34 „ 


raiions of the powers of nature, or a ſcience - 


2 was able N 


— — 
d, im- 


MAGISTE/RIALNESS, / the quality or 
ordering in a proud, hangity, and intolent | 


a = N : ; 


M AI 


office or dignity of a perſon who is charged 
with authority or government over others, 

MA'/GISTRATE, /. [magiftratus, Lat.) 
a perſon publicly inveſted with authority, or 
the government of others. 

MA'/GNA-CHA/RTA, | Magna-Kirta] . 

Lat.] the great charter of the liberties and 

ws of England: its origin may be derived 
even from Edward the Confeſſor, and was 
continued by Henry I. and his ſucceſſors, 
Stephen, Henry II. and king John; but that 
more particularly meant by this word was 
gra ted in the ninth year of Henry III. fince 
which, Sir Edward Coke obſerves, that, even 
in, bis cays, it had been confirmed above thir- 
ty times. 

MAGNANUVIMITY, /. [ magnanimite, Fr. | 
greatneſs of ſoul; a di{poſition of mind exert- 
ed in contemning danyers and difficub ies, in 
ſcorning temp:aiions, and deſpiſing earthly 

mp and ſplendour, 

MAGN A'NLMOUS, a. {| magnanimus, Lat.) 
conrageous; generous; brave. 

MAGN A/NIMOUSLY, ad. with great- 
neſs of mind, d contemp? of dangers, dif- 
ficulties, plesturen, and external pomp. 

MAGNET. | magnes, Lat. ] che loadſtone. 

MAGNE'TIC, o: MAGNE“TTI CAL, a. 
relating to the loadſtone; having the qualities 
of atttacting bodies like the loaditone. 

MA'GNETISM, / the stet tive power 
of the loadſtane; the power of at raction. 

MAGNIFFABLE, à. capable of being 
extolled or praiſed. 
 _MAGNIFIC, or MAGNTITICAL, &. 

[mognificus, La“. ] noted; illuſtrious; grand, 
or nobie. 

MAGNI'FICENCE, . [magrif-ert':, 
Lat.] grand-cur of appearance, conſiſting in 
buildines, clothes, or furniture ; ſplendour. 

MAGNI'FICENT, a. | mignificus, Lat.) 
graod in appearance; ſtriking the eye with 
| an appear27ice f richneſs, pomp, or ſplendour ; 
fond of piendoor, or au appearance of riches. 

MAGNPVFICO, , {1tal, plural mag] 
2 grandee of Venice, 

MA'GNIFIER, /. one that praiſes or ex- 
tols a perſon. In Optics, a glaſs which makes 
objects appear larger than they are. 

To MA'GNIFY, v. a. [magn/fico, Lat.] to 
make great; to extol with praitez to exalt; 
to elevate or raiſe higher in eſteem. In Optics, 
to mak a thing appear larger than it is. 

M4'GNITUDE, / greatneſs, applied to 
fize; comparative bulk; ſize. Graudeur, or 
ſublimity, applied to ſentiment, 

MA/GOR, in Monmouthſhire, whoſe fairs 
are held the two laſt Mondays in Lent, for 
horned cattle. 

MAGPYE, F. bird parti-colouted with 
black and white, ſometimes taught to talk. 
Figuratively, A pe: ton u ho talks to exccſe. 

MID or MAT'DEN, ſ. [meden, Sax. ] a 
virgin; a woman-ſeryant. A filb, a ſpecies 
of Kate. 

MAFVDEN, g. conſiſtin 


pew; ungſed; unpolluie 


& $ 


ö 


| 


| 


MAI 


MA/TDEN-BRA'/DLEY, a villas; 
ſhire, 7 miles S. W. of Warming OR 
fairs, on April 25, and September 21 k 
cartle, horſes, pips, and cheeſe, : 
 MAVDENBEAD, f. the ſlate or e004, 
tion of a maid or pure virpin; virginity, ö. 
ny; newnefs freſhneſs; an unpolluty 

MAT'DENHEAD, a town of Berk; 
wich a market on Wedneſdays, and thy 
fairs, on \Y hit- Wedneſday, and Novenhy 
zo, for horſes and cattle and on Septen 
29, for horſes, cattle, and hiring ſerum 
It 1s ſeated on the river Thames, on the 
weſtern road, ard is full of inns and 
of entertainment, 
of London. 

MAIVDENLY, a. 
gently; timorouſly. 

MAID-SE'RVANT, /. a woman or fendt 
ſervant. 

MAIDSTONE, a town in Kent, with, 
market on Thurſdays, toll free, and four fin 
on February 13, May 12, June 20, and 00 
ber 17, for horſes, bullocks, and all ſorts g 
commodities, It is a corporation, has a frs 
ichool, and ſends 2 members to patliamay, 
It is 36 wiles 8 E. by E. of London. 

MAJE'STIC, or MAJE'STICAL, a, A 
guſt, noble; great; ſtately ; pompous; ſub 
lime; elevated or lofty, 

MAJE'ST|CALLY, ad. with dignity u 
grandeur; with loftineſs of ſtyle or ſent 
ments, 

MA'JESTY, ſ. [majeſtas, Lat.] greatnel; 
dipnity; power or ſovercignty ; the title gi 
eu to kings and queens. 

MAIL, g. | maille, Fr. ] a coat of ſteel nt 
work worn for defence; any armour; a by 
or poſt man's bundle of letters, 

To MAIL, v. a. to arm or dreſs in a cot 
of mail; to cover as with armour. 

To MAIM, v. a, to cut off any member; 
to hurt or wound, | ; 

MAIM, / the act of cutting off a liml, 
or diſabling a perſon by a blow. _ 

MAIN, a. [magne, old Fr.] principal d 
chief; vaſt; groſs, or contaſhing the chit 

art. 

MAIN, / the groſs, bulk, or greateſt part 
Force, from megen, Sax. ** With might 10 
main Hudib. A hand at dice, from mary 
Lat. The great ocean, The continent. 

MAVINLAND, /. the continent. 

MA'/INLAND, ao iſland of Scotland, „ 
one of the Shetland iſles, being the priucip? 
of them, It is pretty fertile and populous, 
cou ſidering where it lies. 

MA'INLY, * chie 

reatly or powerfully. a 
5 MAINMAST, {:the chief or middle nil 


of a ſhip. 
MAINPERNOR, , a pe 
one in cuſtody is delivered, upo 


ing bound for his appearances 


fam 
It is 26 miles W. by; 


like a maid; modeſty, 


fly or principallfi 


rſan to who 
n his becom 
a ſurety 9 


ol 


g of virgius; freſh; | b 


ail. MAIN 


MARK 


the s is pronounced like 
. Fr. ] in Law, the re- 
ceiving gays.” mar he ey 
ave gone co priton, on Iccu- 
etherwiſe abet * all be forthcoming at a 
— in time or place appointed. It differs 
3 bail, becauſe a perſon is in this caſe faid 
* ut large from the day of his being main- 
"ied until the day of appearance; but where 
ecſon 's bailed till certain day, he 1s in 
— always accounted to be in the ward of his 
ball till chat time, who may, if they pleaſe, 
keep him under confinement, : 
MAINPRISE, v. a. to receive a per- 
{on into friendly cuſtody, by giving ſecurity 
for his appearance at a certain time appointed. 
MAINSAIL, /. the ſail of the mainmaſt, 
MAINSHEET), . the ſheet or ſail of the 


mainmaſt. 


To MAINTAIN, 


MAINPRISE, 
2] ſ. [1918 and pr 
A perſon no 


v. 4. [maintenir, Fr.) 
to preſerve or keep; to defend or hold ont ; 
to vindicate or juſtify; to ſupport or keep up; 
to ſupply 2 the conveniences of lite; to 
aſſert poli 1vely. 

MAINTAUNABLE, 4. 
© ble, 
A ENTAI/NER, ſ. one that ſupplies 
another with the conveniences of life; one 
that defends a place againſt an enemy; one 
tha! aſſerts and ſupports any doctrine. 

MAINTENANCE, /. [maintenance, Fr.] 
a hrelihood; a ſufficiency to ſupply the con- 
yeniences or neceſſaries of life; ſupport, 
proteltion, or defence; continuance without 
failure, 

MAUNTOP, /. the top of the mainmaſt. 

MAINTOP-GALLANT-MAST, /. a 
maſt half the length of the maintop-walt, 

MAINTOP-MAST, /. a malt half the 
length of the mainmaſt. 

MAUN-YARD, /. the yard of the main- 
maſt, 

MAJOR, a. [the comparative of Magnus, 
Lat.] greater in number, quantity, extent, 
qua y. or dignity. 

Ma'JOR, /. in the Army, an officer above 
the captain, and the loweſt field-officer, In 
Lozie, the firſt propoſition in a ſyllogiſm. A 
perſon who is of age to manage his own af- 
fairs; the eldeſt of two. 

MAJORA'YION, g. the act of making 
keater; increaſe ; enlargement, 

MA'JOR-DO'MO, f. [Ital. ] one who oc- 
clonally holds the place of the malter of a 
houſe ; a maſter of a family, 

MA'JOR-GE'/NERAL, /. a general officer 
of the ſecond rank, who receives the general's 
orders, gives them to the majors of brigades, 
ind commands on the lett when there are 1wo 
tacks at a ſiege. 

SYORUTY, J. [majeritas, Lat.] the 

eilng greater; the greater number; 

1 once of a major; anceſtry, 

o MAE E, Y. a, [ preter, and participle 


defenſible; juſ- 


MAL. 


[to form of waterials; to compoſe; to do, 
perform, practiſe, or uſe; to cavie to have 
any quality, or bring into any ſtate. To 
compel or force, followed by a verb. Made 
to riſe.” Locke. To fel), fo as to gain, 
« He makes fire marks,” Shak, To make 
away, to kill or deſtroy. ** Make away his 
brother.“ Shak. To transfer. Debtors to 
| fome friends mate all away.” Haller. To 
make amends, to recompenſe or repay. To 
make free with, to treat without ceremony. 
{To make good, to maintain, defend, juſtify, 
fulfil, or accompliſh, To make J/ight of, tb 
conſider as of no importance or conſequence, _ 
To make love, to court, To make merry, to feaſt 
or partake of a jovial entertainment. To mate 
over, io transfer; to ſettle in the hands of 
truſtees, 79 make of, to produce from; to ac» 
count or eſteem; to cheriſh or foſter, What 
to make of, is how to underſtand, To make out, 
to clear up, explain, or ſolve a difficulty; to 
prove or evince, To mate ſure of, to look 
upon or conſider as certain; to ſecure the 
poſſeſſion of. Tc make way, to force a paſ- 
lage; to introduce; to proceed. We could 
make little or no way.” To make up, to 
get togetherz to reconcile; to repair; to 
ſhape; to ſupply; to accomplith, conclude, 
or complete, 

MAKE, / form; ſhape; nature, 

MA'KE-BATE, {from make and beat, or 
debate] , 3 perſon who excites quarrels, 

MA'KER, /. the CREATOR; one who 
produces any thing; one who ſcts a ching or 
perſon in an advantageous ſlate. 

MA'KEPEACE, /. one «that reconciles 
perſons at variance; a peacemaker, 

MA'REWEIGHT, F. any thing thrown 
in to make up weight. 

MA'LACHI, {| Malakti] a canonical book 
of the Old Teſtament, and the laſt of the 
twelve leſſer prophers. This prophet diſtinct- 
ly pointed out the Meſſiah, who was ſuddenly 
to come to his temple, and to be introduced 
by E'ijah the prophet, that is, by John the 
Baptiſt, who came in the power and ſpirit of 
Elias, or Elijah, 

MA'LACHITE, [ Malakite) f. [wake yy 
Gr. J a ſtone, ſometimes entirely green, ut 
lighter than the nephritic ſtone, ſo as to 
reſemble the leaf of the mallow, from whence 
it has its name, 

MA'LADY, /. 838 Fr. ] a diſeaſe; 
a diſorder in the body; ſickneſs. 

MALA'NDERS, /. [ from malandare, Ital.) 
a diſcaſe in horſes, coniifling of a dry ſcab on 
the paſtern. 

MA'LAPERT, «. faucy z quick in making 
replies, but impudent or ſaucy. 

M A'LAPERTNESS, /. livelineſs or 
neſs in making reply, aitenoed with ſa 

MA'CAPERITLY, ad. favcily. 


\ 


i 


' 


quick. 
gels. 


M A'LDON, pronounced 7{ag/don] a town 


P's mage) (irom macau, Sax. J to ercate; 


of Eſlex, with a market on Saturdays, and 
one fair, on September 13, for toys. It is 
ſeated 


3 A2 


M A L 


ſeated at the month of the river Chelmer, | 
js a very ancient place, and is governed by 2 
bailiffs, 8 deren, and 13 common council. 
It is g miles E. by N. of Chelmsford, and 29 
E. N. E. of Lonson. 

MALE, a. ſmulc, Fr.] belonging to the 
ge- ſex, oppoſed to female. 

BIALE, ſ. the he of any ſpecies. 

MALE, in competition, implies ill, and 
js deri:cd from mile, Lat. male, old Fr. 

MA CE-ADMINISTRA/'TION, /. bad 

ond uc or management of affürs. 

MALE- CONTENT. ſ. one diſſatis fied 
with (he meaſurcs of govetument; a fomenter 
of ſe4ition in a ſhte, | 

MALE-CONTE'NTED, . diſcontented; 
ditetisficd. 1 

MALE CONTE/NTEDI.Y, ad. in a diſ- 


fatisficd or diſcontented manner. 


tea:cdnets; diſoſfecton to a government, 
MALEDYVCTED, a. { maledifius, Lat.] 
accurſed; execrated. : 
MALEDICTION, /. [ maledi's, Lat.] a 
curſe; execration ; the act of denouncing or 
wiſhing evil to a perſon. 
MALEFA'CTION, /. 
Lat.) a crime. Not in utc, 
MALEFA'CTOR, /. an evil doer; of 
fender againſt the law; criminal, 
MALE-PRA'/CIICE, /. any practice con- 
trary to ſettled roles or cuſtoms. 


[male and facto, | 


. (mat, a contract.on of Mar; 
MALE-CONTE'NTEDNESS, / diſcon- f 


M A L 


ons; unfavourable; malicious: reyer 
* : 5 , V 

lo Medicine, mortal, or endavgeiing ff. 

MALIGNANT, /. a perſon of ill js 
tions, cr maliciouſly diſpoſed, i 
MALIGNANTLY; «6, in * 
or wiſchie vous manner. > TIO 

MACIGNER, [ pronounced maltner] 
one _ is obſtinatcly bent to do another: 
miſchief; a perf; 
api J on who cenfures in a ſarcaſis 
KM ALVG NITY, / [mal'gnite, Fr.] hon. 
ſufnefs or evilneſs of nature; a difpoſitizn 
obſtinately bad or malicious, ln Phyſic 
a 9 which endangers and threatens lie, 
M 8 | pronounced Ma⁰άů a 
envioully; wiin malice, or an nate in, 
clination to do ill. RO 
MA'LKIN, {pronounced maul bin] [. [from 
| t. on 7, and &n, 2 dl. 
minute termination] a k ind of mop made gf 
_ 4 which bakers clean their ovens 
iguratively, a figure made up of tags: ; 
dirty wench. , E 
MALL,| pronounced maul] malleus, Li. 
a ſtroke or dlow. Gave that reverend heat 
a mall. Hudib. A mallef, A walk where 


they formerly uſed to play with malls aud 


balls [and then pronounced melll, whenee the 
m in St. James's park; and Pall. mall rei 
his majelty's palace at St. James's. In this 
laſt ſenſe the wor! is derived from mull, I. 
a walk paved with ſhells, 


MALE VOLENCE, , | matevelentia, Lat, | 
3)|-will; en inclination to hurt. 

MALSVOLENT, . | maleutius, 
ill diſpoſcd towards another; inclined to do 
another a miſchief. | 

MALE VOLENTLY, d. fer a manner 
which ſhows an inclination to hurt, 

MA'LHAYN,, a village in Yorkſhire, with 
two fairs, on June 25, and O“. 4, for ſheep, 

MA'LICE, /{ malitis, Lat.] deliberate mif- 
chief; a long-continued defire of hurting others, 

MALICIOUS, {[malifoious} a. { 
Lat.] preſerving 2 coutiaual propenir'y and 
reſolution towards revenge, or injuring others, 

MALVCIOUSLY, [ maliſhioufly] 4d. in a 
manuer which ſhows an habitual thirſt of 
revenge, or a deliberate intention of doing 
miſchief. 

MALICIOUSNESS, [malifpiouſneſs ] 
quality of brogding long upon injuries, and 
beiog obſtinately bent tvs ſome time to do a 
perſon a miſchief, 

LALLGN, [prozounced mai a. [maliy. 
mus, Lat.) ill diſpoicl towards auy one; 
frongly ud oblinately bent to do a perſon 


- 


miſchief. In Medic'ue, infetiaps, peſtilen- 
tial, or fatal to the body. 
['S MA LYGN, 1 et 4 . 4 tO regard with 


envy or malice; too a rpiichiet ; to revenige, 

MALIGNAGQCY, /. malice; unfavour- 
ableneits, in Medicine, 4 deltruttive ten- 
gency. 


MALUGNANT, 6. "mal gnant, Fr.] envi- 


Lat.) | 


mal tioſas, ] 


J. the} 


To MALL, . mau] v. 4. to 
bear or ſtrike with a mall. See Mut. 
MA'LEARD, /. | melart, Fr. | the drake 
male of the ſpecies of wild ducks. | 
 MA&ALLEABLULITY, F. the quality of be- 
ing to be beaten, and ſpreading under the 
itrokes of the hammer, 

MA'LLEABLE, a, Lnallcable, Fr.] cap 
ble of enduring the ſtrokes of a hammer, and 
being variouſly formed thereby. 

MA'LLEABLENESS, /. the quality of 
being hammered into various forms. 
IO MA'LLEATE, v. a. | from malleu, 
Lat.] to hammer; to forge or ſhape by tis 
hammer. 5 

MA'LLET, /. ſmalteus, Lat.] a wooden 
hammer. 

MA'LLING, a town in Kent, with a mu- 
ket on Saturday-, and three fairs, viz, 90 
 Ayouſt 12, Oct. 2, and Nov. 17, for bullocks, 
hor It is 6 miles W. of Maid: 


or 


horſcs, aud tos. 
ſtoue, and 291 E. by S. of London. 
. MA'LLOWS, [pronounced malliz) þ 
"melowe, Sax.) a plant fo called from i 
\cmoilient or foftening qualities. 3 
MA'LMSBURY, a town in Wiltſhire vith 
1 market on Saturdays, and three fairs, n. 
on March 17, &4pril 7, aud May 26, for cattle 
ind horſes, It is 94 miles W. of London. 
MA'LMSEY, / [fo called from Molvaſi, 
whicre it is produced] a luſcious wine; lac þ 
MALPAS, pronounced M aupas] a toun 


d 
of Cheſhire, Wich 4 market on Mead e 


* 


MAN MAN 


| uly 25, and Dec. A perſon ſull grown, oppoſed to a boy. A ra- 
three fairs, on 2 Walle _ hard- anal 5 e a beaſt, Uſed in 
8, for ow, rs ware, It is 12 miles S. E. a looſe ſenſe for any one, © A man would 
vate, and oy 66 N. E. of London. expect to find.“ Add'ſ A moveable piece of 
of Cheſter, an 410 [. [ mealt, Sax. | barley; wood, uſed in playing at cheſs or draughts, A 
MALT, Ln till it ſprouts, and then] male ſervant, of ene, Span, a ſlave. Aman 
. ay tg of wer, is a ſhip of war. 

ri 


Mediterranea 
ao miles in 


elſe than 
brought from 


ength, and 12 in breadth, for- 


merly reckoned a part of Africa, but now be- 


Jonging to Europe» 


that it is now hecome a fertile iſland. 


nations; but now they are but ſeven, be- 
b 


cauſe the Engliſh have forſaken them, 


etans. They 
— and chaſtity; and yet they make 1 
ſcruple of taking Grecian women | for mit- 
neſſes. It is about yy miles S. of Sicily, and 
of Tunis in Africa, 
Ar AN, or MA/LTSTER, [MAult- 
nan, ot mduliſter I. one who makes or deals 
TC vi ſpron. NMfaulton] a town in 
the N. Riding of Vorkſhire, with two markets, 
on Tueſdays and Saturdays, and three fairs, 
viz, on the Saturday before Palm-Sunday, for 
horſes and horned cattle; on the day before 
Whitſunday, for ſheep, braſs, and pewter ; 
and on Oct 10, 11, for hardware, pots, ſmall 
ware, and ſheep, It is ſeated on the river Der- 
went, over which there is a ſtone bridge, and 
compoſed of two towns, the New and the Old, 
eich containing three churches. It is 24 
miles N. E. of York, and 217 N. by W. of 
London, 
MALVERSA'TION, /. | malverſation, Fr.] 
a mean, baſe, wicked, and traudulent trick or 
allt. | 
MaM, or MAMMA“, /. | mam, mammog. 
mammwys, Brit. mamma, Lat. This word 


They 

: N N irates, and are 
plieccd to ſuppreis all pirates, 

- 5 wh war with the Turks and other 

AIV. arc all under a vow of 


MALTA, [pron. Mauita] an iſland of the 


n geg, between Africa and Sicily, 


It was anciently little 30 miles in length, and 8 in breadth. 
barren rock; but there have been | tains 17 pariſhes, and the chief towns are 
: Africa ſuch quantities of foil, Ruthen, Douglas, and Pcel, The {9/1 i; good, 
The and produces more corn than is {ufficicnt to 

knights of Malta formerly conſiſted of eight 


To MAN, v. a. to furniſh, ſopply, or 


guard with men, Figuratively, to fortity, or 
; {trengthen. 


MAN, an iſland in the Iriſh Sea, about 


It con- 


maintain the natives, The air is healthy, 
and the inhabitants live 10 a very old age, a4 
are a mixture of Envolith, Scots, and krith. 
The duke of Athol is their governor, and is 
ſty'ed KinG In Man. They h-ye a biihop, 
called the biſhop of Sodor and Man; bet he 1s 
not a lord, nor has he a at or voice in the 
Britiſh parliament, The commadities of this 
iſland are wool, hides, and tallow, Before the 
royalty was annexed to the crown, this illznd 
was molt noted for tutning of goods, which 
they diſpcſed of either iu England, Scotland, 
or Ireland; for it is only 12 miles S. of Scot- 
land, 30 N. of Angleſes in Wales, 35 W. of 
the coaſt of Cumberland, and 40 E, of the 
coalt of Ireland. 

To MAY'NACLE, v. a. to chain the hands; 
to ſhackle. - * 

MA'NACLES, ſ. ſmanaclcs,, Fr.] chains 
for the hands; ſhackles. -» ; 

To MANAGE, v. 2. {menayer, Fr.] to 
conduct or carry on; to train a horſe to 
graceful airs; to govern; to rule or make 


Neuterlv, to ſuperintend or tranſact. 


wielded, or moved; ſubmitting to governs 
ment; tractable. | 
MA'NAGEABLENESS, /. the quality of 
being caſily uſed or moved, or of ſubmitting 
to r- nn, or authority, 


tractable; to huſband, or make the beit of. 


MA'NAGEABLE, @. eaſy to de uſed” © 


* 
\ 
? 


- is uſed as an addreſs to a mother in almoſt all] MA/NAG MENT, /. | mencgement, Fr.] 

languages, and is therefore by Skinner ſup- conduct; the manner of tranſacting or con- | 
Ml poſed to be the language of nature, and the ducting any thing; prudence. S NON. Ma- : 
0 hiſt word a child pronounces] a mother. | nagement reſpects only private things truſted : 
s, MA'MMET, / [a diminutive of mam] a to the care of ſome one, to be employed for the 
4 


Puppet or doll, Obſolete. 


profit of anozher, to whom he is to render an 


MAYMMEATED, a. (mammeatus, Lat. ] account. Direction relates to certain alfairs, 


ring paps or teats, 
MA/MMIFORM, a. [manmiforme, Fr.] 
aing the ſhape of a breaſt, pap, or dug. 


where a diſtribution either of money, office, 
or whatever elſe, is committed to the care of 
another, to preſerve neceſſary order. Admini- 


th MA'MMOCK, / a large, ſhapeleſs piece; ration refers to objects of greater conſequence; 
% a offil or fragment of meat. | ſuch as thoſe of jultice, or the finances of a 
tle Sd, MA'MMOCK, V. 4. to tear; to pull|ſtate, It ſuppoſes a pre eminence of employ, 
| 40 pieces in ſuch a manner as to raiſe| which gives power, credit, and a kind of libert 
fa, Ny. in the beholder. in the department in which the perſon is en- 
- . Syr.] the god of riches. gage. Conduct points out ſome knowle lge 
an | Way V riches, and ability, with rc{pet to things; and 4 
ne “ Cotural men] [ mon. Sax. ] a hu-ſubordination, with regard to perſons. Go- 
[68 18; a male, op; oled to a woman. | 


vernment reſults from authority and depen 4. 
3A3 ancs; 


* 
* 5 
1 
by 


M AN 


ance; and indicates a ſuperiority of office, | MA/NFULLY, ad. 


with a particular relation to policy, 

MANAGER, /. one who has the direc- 
tion, conduct, or government of any thing, 
or perſon; a prudent or frugal perſon. 

MANAGERY, / conduct; direction; the 
manner ia which any thing is tranſacted. 
Huſbandry, or frugality. 

MANCHE, / [Fr.] in Heraldry, a fceve. 

MANCHESTER, a town in Lancaſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays, and three fairs, 
viz, on Whit-Monday, September 21, and 
November 6, for horſes, horned cattle, bed- 
ding, cloth, and toys. It is a large, flouriſh- 
ing town, very populous, and has ſeveral cu- 
rious msnufactures, known in London by the 
name of Mancheſter goods, Its chief orna- 
ments are the college, the market-place, and 
the collegiate — 2 It ſends no members 
to parliament; but it has the title of a duchy. 
It is 182 miles N. N. W. of London. 

MANCHET, /. a ſmall loaf of fine bread. 

 MANCHINEZEL, /. | manchinel/a, Span.] 
a tree which grows in America, whoſe juice 
is fo corroſive, that it will raiſe bliſters on 
the kin, and burn holes in linen. 

To MANCIPATE, v. a | manci»o. Lat.) 
to cnilave, bind, or tie, uſed with to. Seldom 
uſed. ; 4 wp * 

MANCIPLE, . [marreps, Lat.] the 
ſteward of a ſociety ; particularly uſed of the 

rveyor of a College. 

MANDA'MUS, /. [Lat. we command“ 


* 


. 
%, 
— 


a writ granted by the king, uſually directe | 


to the head of a corporation, college, &c. 
commanding a thing to be done, as the re- 
Koring of a depoſed officer, &c. X 
. [mardatum, Lat.] a com- 
wand; a commiſſion, charge, or precept. 
" MAND.AY'TOR, /. [Lat. ] a director. 
MXN DATOR V, 4. [ mandetorixs, Lat. 
contalaing a command, precept, or direction. 
MANDIBLE, a. [Mandbilts, Lat.] that 
may be chewed; catable, 


MA'NDRELL, /. [mandrin, Fr.] a kind of 


wooden pulley, making a part of a turner's 
lathe. 

MANDRAKE, / vc Gr. a 
plant whoſe root is Alara py gi ethos he 
human form. 

MANDUCA'TIFON, /, [manducatio, Lat.] 
eating; chewing, or the action of the lower jaw, 

MANE, /. | maene, Belg.} the long hair 
which hangs down oa the neck of horſes or 
other animals, 

MA'/NEGE, /. the exercife of riding the 
great horſe. 

MA'N-EATER, , one that eats human 
ficih; a cannibal; an anthropophagite, 

MA*'NED, e having a mane. 

MA/NENDEN, a town in Effex, whoſe 
Jai: is on Eaiter Manday, for toys. 


MA'NES, . [Lat. Ja ghoſt; or that which | 


ö 


remains of a perfon aſter death. 


MA/NFUL, 4. bold; ſtout , daring. 


1 


; 


| 


| 


1 


; 


ö 


La 
tion; a public proteſt; 


veſſel in which the food of c 


M AN 
daring manner, n Lo Rtont, & 


MA'NFULNESS, / the quali 

ing in a manner W e, bo. — 
rage, ard invincible reſolution, was 

A'NGANESE, ſ. [ manga 

an iron ore of the 45 NI 
grey colour, very heavy, but very brine 
uſed by glaſimen for clearing glaſ "2 
MANGE, / [mangeaiſon, Fr, 
ſcab in cattle, 

MA'/NGER, /. [ mangeoir, 


* 


] the iich or 


Pr.] 2 place or 


attle is containeg 
MA'NGINESS, /. th 7 i 
the mange. LA 8 YE . 
To MA/NGLE, v. a. 
cut and hack 
butcher, 
MA'NGLER, , one that hacks or 4. 
ſtroys in a rude and buicherly manner, 
MA'NGO, f. [mangeftan, Ft.] a fruit of 
he iſle of Java, fomewhat reſembling a me- 
lon, brought pickled to Europe, 
MA'NGY, a, infected with the 
 Scabby, applied to beaſts, 
MAN HATER, /. one who hates man» 
kind; a miſanthropiſt. 
MAN HOOD, J. virility; the ſtate or eon- 
dition of a man; human nature, The fate 
of a male, oppoſed to womanhood. The 
ſtate of a perſon full grown, oppoſed to 
childhood. Courage bravery ; reſolution. 
MA'NIA, . La. Gr. ] madneſs; a vio- 
lent delirium wichout a fever, 
| MA'NIC, or MANVACAL, a, I maria, 
| Lat.] raging with madueſs, 
| MA'NIFEST, a. [ manife}tus, Lat.] plain; 
open; publicly known. 
M A'NIFEST, . 


in a (table. 


[mangelen, Belp.]t 
to cut and tear — 8 


. 


aifeſte, Fr.] a declares 
a manifeſto, 

To MANIFEST, v. a. [manifeſto, Lat.) 
to make appear; to make public; to how 
plainly; to diſcover. SYNoON. Maniſef 
ſeems to convey a proof of what is made 
known; meaning to how inconteſtably ; pu 
ſb denotes only a ſimple declaration, but 
general; to proclaim is to make known by 
a formal and legal publication. ; 

' MANIFESTA/TION, /, [manifejatia, 
Fr. ] a diſcovery; the act of publiſhing or mak- 
ing public; clear and undoubted evidence. 
ANIFE'STIBLE, 4. eafy to be proved 
or made evident, _ 
| MA'/NIFESTLY, ad, clearly; plainly; 
evidently. ol 
| MA'/NIFESTNESS, ,. clearneſs of © 
dence; public notoriety. : 

MANIFE'STO, / {Ital.] 3 public pro- 
teſtation or declaration. 1 

MA/NIFOLD, a, of different kinds; 
in number; complicated, * 
MA/NIFOLDLY, ad. in many ref kun 
MA'/NIKIN, /. {manuiken, Belg] * 


man] 


man, Not in ut. | MA“ 


MAN 


(days, and one fair, on June 
2 7 . the river Stour, It 
Waller E. N. E. of London. OY 
PMANIPLE, / [/19nipulus, Lat.] a hand- 

* uratively, 4 ſmall band of toldiers. 
* ANKIND, . the human race or ſpecies ; 
reſembling K. a, ſtrong ; vigorous ; re- 
bing man full-grown and in his great- 


LESS, 3. without men; not 


manned. Fe 
{ ESS, /. the appearance of 
” 1 201 arrived at years of diſ- 
— bravery; ſtoutneſs; dignity. 
MANLY, a. becoming a man; ſtout ; 
brave, or with undaunted courage and reſo- 
lution. . 
ö ſmannab, Heb. a gift] is 
9 Wh, * is a honey-like juice 
concreted into a ſolid form, ſeldom ſo dry but 


ts colour is whitiſh, yellowiſh, or 
nay its taſte is as ſweet as ſugar, with 
a ſharpneſs that renders it very agreeable, m 
is che product of two different trees, but bot 
the varieties of aſn. The fineſt manna is that 
which 00zes out of the leaves of that tree in 
Auguſt. Manna is the mildeſt and ſofteſt of 
all purges, and may be given to children, 
women with child, and to perſons of the moſi 
er conſtitutions, 
TANNER, I maniere, Fr.] form, method , 
cuſtom, habit, falhion, In Painting, it is a 
habitude that a man acquires in the principal 
parts of painting, the management of colours * 
lights, and ſhadows z but the beſt painter is 
he who has no manner at all: the good or 
bad choice he makes is called gat. Manners, 
the plural, imports, in Poetry, the inclination. 
genius, and humour, which the poet gives to 
his perſons, and whereby he diſtinguiſhes his 
characters. Alſo, the general courſe of life a 
man leads, his morals or habits, Likewiſe, 
ceremonious behaviour ; ſtudied civility. 
MA'NNERLINESS, /. the quality of be- 
having with civility or complaiſance. 
MA'NNERLY, a. [ manierlick, Belg] civil; 
com plaiſant; well bred, Adverbially, in a civil 
or complaiſant manner. 
MA'NNIKIN, /, See MAN IK IN. 
MA'NNISH, a. baving the appearance of, 
or 8 a man, Figuratively, bold; 
maſculine. 
MA'NOR, / [manoir, old Fr.] in common 
Law, ſignifies a rule or government which a 
man hath of ſuch as hold land within his fee. 
Touching the original of theſe Manors, it 
ſeems, that, in the beginning, there was a 
certain compaſs or circuit of ground granted 
by the king to ſome men of worth „ for them 


and their heirs to dwell upon, and to exerciſe 
ſome Jurifdition, Coe //. 


MA NNO TREE, a town of Eſſex, with 


it adheres more or leſs to the fingers in hand- 


| 


| 


M AN 


MA'NSFIELD, a town in Nottingham- 
ſhire, with a market on Thurſdays, and two 
fairs, viz. on June 29, for horned cattle and 
hogs; and on the 2d Thurſday in October, 
for horſes and cheeſe. It drives a great trade, 
and is famous for malt, It is 138 miles N. 
by W. of London. 

MA'NSION, [mdnſren] [. \manſio, Lat.] a 
Place of reſidence; an abode or houſe. In Law, 
the lord's chief dwelling-houſe within his fee. 

MANSLAU/GHTER, [manſlaiterj [. in 
its primary lignification, murder, or deſſtuction 
of the human ſpecies. In Law, the killing a 
perſon without malice prepepſe, as in a ſud- 
den quarrel, &c, See Homicide, 

MANSLA'YER, /. one that kills another. 

MANSUE'TE, [manſweet] a. I manſuetus, 
* gentle, tractable, good- natured. 

ANSUETU DE, [mdnſwetude] ſ. man- 
ſuetudo, Lat.] gentleneſs, mildnefs, clemency. 

MA'NTEL, /. [mantel, old Fr.] work raiſ- 
ed before a chimney to conceal it; 
MANTELE'T, J. {mazntclet, Fr. ]. a ſhort 
kind of a cloak worn by women. In Fortifi- 
cation, a kind of moveable pent-houſe made of 
pieces of timber about three inches thick, 
MAN-TI GER, F. a large monkey or ba- 
boon. 

MA'NTLE, Ff. [ mantell, Brit.] a kind of 
cloak, or looſe cloth or lilk thrown over the 
reſt of the dreſs, worn formerly by generals, 
and at preſent uſed by nurſes and midwives to 
carry infants abroad in, 

To MA'NTLE, v, g. to cloak; to cover; 
to diſguiſe. 

To MA'NTLE, v. ». to ſpread the wing 
as a hawk in pleaſure; to joy or revel; to 
be expanded, or ſpread luxuriantly, To froth, 
or ferment, applied to liquors. 

MA'NTLE TREE, /. in Carpentry, the 
piece of timber runaing acroſs the head of 
the opening of a chimney, and common! 
projected from the wall, to hold china, &e. 
MA'NTUA, the duchy of, a country of 
Italy, lying along the river Fo, which divides 
it into two parts, Ic is bounded on the N. 
by the Veroneſe ; on the S. by the duchies 
of Reggio, Modena, and Mirandola ; on the 
E. by the Ferrareſe ; and on the W. by the 
Cremoneſe. It is about 50 mites in length, 
and 27 in breadth; abounds with corn,paſtmes R 
flax, fruits, and excellent wine. The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Po, the Oglio, and the 
Minchio; aud the chicf town is of the 
ſame name, | 

MA'NTUA, [wantꝭ] /. [corrupted from 
mantgau, Fr. ] a wom+1.'s gown, 

MA/N TUA-MA'KER, (pron, mants-mg- 
ter] a perſon who makes gowns for women. 

A'NUAL, a. [ manualis, Lat. ] performed 
by the hand ; uſed by the hand. 


book, ſuch as may be eaſily carried in the hand. 


VWANSE, /.[manſio, Lu. Ja parſonage houſe, 


MANUDU'CTION, / Cant, Lat. 


the act of guiding or leading by the hand? 
3A 4 


MA'NUAL, i. [from manus, Lat. a ſmall 


MANU- 


ft 1h 4h 


MARC 


MANU FACTORY, {ſmanus and fucio, Lat.] threatening, curſing, 


a place wherein great numbers of people are af- | 
ſembled to work uvon any particular ſort of 
goods ; a commodity, or any fort of work made 
by che hand. 

MANUFA'CTURE, /. [mans and facio, 
Lat.) any fort of work made by the hind. 

To MANUFA/CTURE, » a.| manufefturer, 
Fr.] to produce or work upon 2ny thing by the 
hands, or by art. 

MANUFA'/CTURER, /. one who per- 
forms any work by labour of the hands; or | 
keeps great numbers ot men to work on any 
particular commodity, 

MANUMI'SSLON, /.[ mmnienriio, Lat.] the 
act of giving liberty to ſlaves. 

To MANUMUZE, or MANUMI'T, v. 4. 
[m:numitto, Lat.] to let free or deliver from 
flavery, 

MANU'RABLE, #2. capable of being ten- 
dered better by cultivation. | > 

MANU'RANCE, J. agriculture or huſtan- 
dry. 
To MANU/RE, v. a. | mmnorwarer, Fr.] to 
cultivate or improve ground by huſbandry or 
manual labour; to dung or fatten land. 

MANU'RE, , any thing laid en lands to 
enrich and fatten them. 

MANUREMENT, /. the improvement 
of land by manual labour, or covering it with 
dung and other compiylts. 

MANU'RER, /. a perſon who enriches and 
improves land; a kuibandman. 

MA'/NUSCRIPT, |. [ mrannſcriprum, Lat.] a 
written book or copy, generally applied to ſuch 
books as have never been printed. 

MA'NY, a. | comparat. mare, ſuperiat. met. | 
[ m&nig, Sax. Iconſiſting of a great number; nu- 
merous ; ſeveral. An indefinite number, 
preceded and followed by as; all that. 4. 
many as were willing.“ Exced. xxxv. 20. 

MANY-CCLOURED, a. having various 
and different colours. 

MANY-HEADED, a. having ſeveral or a 
great number of heads. | : 

MANY-TIjMES, ad. often, or frequently. 

MAP. map. Lat. a geographical picture, 


er a projeion of the globe, or part thereof, on 


a plain ſurface, repreſenti g the forms and 
dimenſions of the fevecal. countries, rivers, 
and ſeas, with the fituation of cities, moun- 
tains, and other places, according to their re- 
{pet ve longitude and Jatitude, 


To MAP, v. 4. to make a map; to deli- | 


neate a country, &c. on paper, &c. 
MA/PLE,/.| mopi/,Sax. ja tree whoſe wood is 
uſed for many purpoſes, eſpeclally for ornament. 
Ta MAR, v. 4. | amyrran, Sax. to injure; 
to ſpwil, hurt, vr damage. uy 


cine, extreme waſting 


ranging about for plunder. 


| ſanmary as the firſt, 


M AR, a diſtrict of the ſhire, of Aberdeen 
in Scotland, bounded on the N. by the tiver 
Don, «1 the E by the German occan, on the 
S. by the river Dee, and on the W. oy Bade- 
noch and, Athol, 

MAKASNATIZA, 


fe {fyr ] a form of 


# 


MAR 


and ana W 
the Jews. bemaſſiagz anon 

MARA'/5MUS, , Fache! in lieg 

j 
whole body. contumPtion of the 

MARAUDING, pronounced mariding) a, 

MA'RBLE, ſ. | marbre, Fr. - 
found in great Jae, abs re bo = of {tore 

Uarries 
of fo hard and compact a ſubſtance, * c % 
a grain, that it readily takes a beautiful x 
and is uſed in Katucl, chimney- 
Small round ſtones played with 
Figuratively, applied to a ſtone remark vl 
for ſculpture or infcription. “ The Aru 1 

3 ndeli 
marhles * 

MA RBLE, a. made of marvle : var 
or of different colours, like — 

To MA'RBLE, v. a. | marbrer, Fr,}topins 
with veins, clouds, or different colours in uy 
ſemblance of marble. | 

MA'RBLED, a, ſomething veined or cloud. 
ed in imitation of marble, 

MA'RCASITE, /. faßte, Fr. 7 
hard foſſil of an be 0 and 98 
ceous ſtructure, a bright glittering appearance, 
and found in continued beds among the veins cf 
ores, or in the fiſſures of ſtone. 

MARCH, /. | from Mars, Lat.] the name 
of the third month of the year, reckoning 
Till the alteration of 
ſtyle in 1564 among the French, and in 1752, 
in England, it was eſteemed the firſt month, 
and the year began on the 25th day of it, 
March is drawn in tawny, with a fierce il. 
pect, and a helmet on his head. 

To MARCH, v. n | marcber, Fr.] to jout- 
ney, applied to an army, To walk in a grave, 
ſolemn, and deliberate manner, AQively, to 
put in motion, or make an army advance; to 
bring on in regular proceſſion. 

MARCH, /. a motion, walk, or journey 
of ſoldiers; a grave and ſolemn walk; a tune 
played on inſtruments during the march or 
progreſs of an army; ſignals for an army to 
move. In the plural, borders, limits, or con- 
fines of a country. | 

MA'/RCHER, ſ. | marcheur, 
of the marchers or borders. a 

MA RCHIONEss, [in pron. the i is mute} 
/. the wife of a marquis. 

M A'RCID, 9.| marcidus, 
Withered, applied to plants. | 

M A'R COUR, /.[marcor,Lat.] leannels ; the 
ſtate of withering z a conſumption, or waſte fle 

MA'RDEN, a village in Kent, with one 
fir, on Oct. 10, for pedlars ware. 6. 

MARE, ,. nere, Sax. ] the female of 17 5 
A kind of flagnation which ſeems to al 
ſtomach with a weight when alleys 2 
from Mara, the name of a ſpirit, uppoſec t 
the northern nations to to ment perſons a 
it is called the n;gbt-mare. _ 1 

MA'RESCHAL, a chief commancer : 
ananmys. MA/LES- 


Arut poliſh, 
Peres, &, 
by childrey, 


Fr.] a preſident 


Lat.] lean; pining- 


MAR 


i -TELD, a village in Suſſex, with 
1 4, for cattle and ped- 


one fair on 
rs — ARITE, /. [margarita, Lat.] a 


pearl. 


: & t. It has neither mar- 
. 3 late much frequented 
——— time for bathing in the ſalt 
4 It is 14 miles N. of Deal, and 73 

on. 
8 aeg, Ma ENV, or MARGIN, 
dhe laſt is moſt in uſe ; from marge, Lat. 
the border; 2 drink, edge, or verge; _ * 
Jer of paper in 3 book, which ſurrounds t 
: e: the edge of a wound or ſore, 


P LA/RGINAL, 4. [ marginal, Fr.] placed or 


Eo ank ſpace or border of a book. 
b NATED, a. [marginatus, Lat.] 
; in, 
RG RAVE, [ [march and graf, Teut, ] a 
title of ſovereignty in Germany which ſignifics, 
literally, a keeper of the marches or borders, 
MAa/RIGOLD, /. a yellow flower, ſo called 
from being devoted, perhaps, to the Virgin, 
To MA'RINATE, v. a. [ mariner, Pr. to 
{alt fiſh, and afterwards preterve it in oil or 
vinegar. ; 
MARINE, [pronounced mares] a. | ma- 
nnn, Lat.] belonging to the ſea, 
MARINE, [pronounced mareen | I. [ from 
u marine, Fr.] tea affairs or forces; a folcier 
taken on board a flrip to be employed in de- 
ſcents on land, 

MA'RINER, , (from mare, Lat.] a ſea» 
man or ſailor, 

MA'RJORAM, . | margorana, Lat.] a fra- 
grant plant, In Phyſic, it is an attenuant and 
detergent, and recommended in nervous caſes, 
in diſeaſes of the lungs, and in epileptic cafes. 

MARITAL, a. [mar:tus, Lat. | belonging 
or incident to a huſband, 

MARFTIMAL, or MA'RITIME, a. 
[maritimus, Lat.] performed at, or belonging 
to, the ſea; bordering on the ſea; naval, 

MARK, a village in Somerſetſhire, with two 
fairs, on Sept. 15, and Tueſday before Whit- 
ſundzy, for horſes, cattle, and pedlars ware. 

St, MARK's Gos p EIL, /. a canonical 
book of the New Teſtament; the fecond of 
the four Goſpels. St. Mark wrote his Goſpel 


the year of Chriſt 44. He ſuffered martyr- 
dom at Alexandria in Egypt, in the year 68. 
Some alfert, that bis remains were afterwards 
trinſlated with great pomp from Alexandria 
to Venice, However, he is the tutclar ſaint 
and patron of that republic, who have erected 
a Very ſtately church to his memory, 


MARK, /. it.] . 

dihivg i u ds Brit.] a token by which 
other; an impreſſing ; 
a) thing which a gun 0 
5 directed towards; 
orſe's aye ma 


a proot or evidence; 
r other miſſile weapon 
the ſign by which a 


MARGATE, a ſea-port town of Kent, | 


a Rome, where he accompanied St. Peter, in | 


d diſtinguiſhed from an- 


M AR 


a piece of money valued at 1386. 4d. A leger 
of mark or marque, a licence given by a kiep 
or (tate, whereby private perſons are autho- 
rized to ft out ſhips, and make reprifals on 
the ſubjects of another ſtate. 

To MARK, v. a. ſ[marquer, Fr. ] to make 
an impreſſion, character, or fign, hy which a 
thing may be known or diſtin guiſhed from 
others; to rote, obſerve, or take notice of. 
Neuterly, to obſerve, or take notice of; to 
work letters or figures on linen, &c. | 

MARKER, . [marquer, Fr. ] one that 
makes ſome ſign, character, or impreſſion on 
a thing; one that takes notice of a thing, 

MARKET, . anciently written mercat, 
of mercatus, Lat. Ja public time or place 
wherein things are bought and ſold; purchaſe 
or ſzle. Figuratively, price; rate, 

To MARKET, v.n. to deal at market 
either in buying or ſelling; to make bargains. 

MA'RKETABLE, a. ſuch as may be ſold 
commonly in a market, 

MARKET-BO'SWORTH, 
WORTH, 

MA'RKET-CROSS, F. a crofs formerly 
ſet up where a market was held. 

MARKET-DA'Y, . a day on which 
things are bought and fold in a market. 

MA'RKET-DEE'PING. See DREYINS S. 

MA'RKEFT-DRA'YTON, See DaAx- 
ION. 

MA'RKET-HA'RBOR COUGH. See HA x- 
BOROUGH. | 

MARKET-]E'W, a town in Cornwall, 
284 miles from London, whoſe fairs are 
held three weeks before Eaſter eve, and Sept, 
29. for horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth, and hops. 


See Bos- 


the market to buy or fel}; one that under- 
{ſtands dealing at a market. 

MA'RKET-PLACE, J. a place where @ 
market is held. 2 

MAREET-PRICE, or MARKET- 
RA'TE, /. the price at which any thing is 
commonly ſold in or out of a market. 

MA'RRET-RATVSIN, a town in Lincoln- 
(hire, whoſe fair is October 6, for horned cat- 
tle; the market is on Tueſday ; diftant from 
London 1474 miles, | 

MARKET-TO'WN, F. a town that has 
the privilege of a ſtated market, | 

MA'RKET-WE'/STON, in Suffolk, has a 
ſmall, pedling fair, Aug. 15. 

MA'RKEMAN, or MA'RKSMAN, ſ. 2 
perſon ſxilled in hitting a mark. 

MARL, /. | marl, Brit.] a kind of clay, be- 
come faticr and of a mere enriching quality, 
by a better fermentation, and by its having 
lain fo deep in the earth, as not to have ſpent or 
weakened its fertilizing quality by any product. 

To MARL, v. 8. to manure with mar], 

To MARL, v. a. | from marine] to bind 
untwiſted hemp dipped in pitch round a ca- 
dle, in order to guard it from friction. 


Rat by thoſe who cannot write their names ; 


be diſcovered; a character | 
t 


MA'%LBOROUGH, [ pron. Maud) a 
own of Wilithire, with. a market on Sat, aud 
2 ſaus, 


MARKEIT- MaN, /. a man that goes te 


» f — 2 * 


7 * DER, 


MAR 


4 fairs, on Tuly 10, and Nov. 22, for horſes, 
cows, and ſheep. It ſends two members to 
parliament, and had a caſtle, and once a par- 
liament was held here. It is governed by a 
mayor, &c. is 40 miles E. of Briſtol, and 74 
W. of London. 

MAK LINE, ſ. [mearn, Sax] a long 
wreath of untwiſted hemp, dipped in pitch, 
with which the ends or cables are guarded, 
to preferve them from friction. 

MA/RLINE-SPIKE, , a ſmall piece of 
iron, uſed in faſtening ropes together, or in 
opening the bolt of a rope, when a fail is to 
be ſewed to it. 

MARLOW, a town of Buckinghamſhire, 
with a- market on Saturdays, and two fairs, 
on May 5, 6, and 7, for horſes ard cattle; 
avd on October 29, for cattle, cheeſe, and 
hops. It fends two members to parliament ; 
and is 71 miles W. of London, 

MARLV. 3. abounding in marl; having 
the qualities of Marl. 

MA'RMALADE, or MA'/RMALET, /. 
[marmel de, * Ho con fection of plums, o- 
ranges, quinces, &c. cut and boiled with ſugar. 

MARMOSET, /, (mar mouſet, Fr.] a ſmall 
monkey. 

MA'/RMOT, or MARMO'TTO, /. Ray 
ſays that this is the mus Alpinus, which ab- 
ſcond all the winter, and lives upon its own fat. 

MA'RNHAM, a village in Nottingham- 
ſhire, with one fair, on Sept. 1, for horned 
cattle, horſes, hogs, and merchandize, 

MA/RQUETRY, /. | marguiterie, Fr.] che- 
quered work; work inlaid with various co- 
lours. 
MA'/RQUIS, /. [margiis, Fr. ] a title of 
honour next to a cuke, Ir was introduced 
into England by Richard IT, who created 
Robert Vere, earl of Oxford, maiquis of 
Dublin, and was only a titular dignity ; thoſe 
who had the care of frontiers, as the word im- 
ports, being ſiyled marchers, not marquiſes, 

MA/RQUISATE, /. [ margiuijat, Fr.] the 


ſeigniory or province of a marquis. 


MA'RRER, /, {fiom mar | one who ſpoiis, | 


damages, or burts any thing or perſon. 
MA'RRIAGE, / [pronounced merri; | / 
[mariage, Fr.] the act or ceremony by which 
a man and a woman are lawſully united for 
life. This word is very often joined with 
others in compoſition, and then takes the na- 
ture of an adjective, 
MA'RRIAGEABLE {| marrijable] a, fi. 
for marriage; of an age o be married, 
MA“ ROW [marr the w is mute at the 
end of this word, and its derivatives] /. | mers, 
Sax.) an oleaginous or fat ſubſtance contained 
in the hollow of a bone. Figuratively, the 
inteſſence or beſt part of any thing. 
MA RROW-BONE, ſ. any hollow bone 
of an animal contaicing marrow. 
MA'/RROWFAT, /. a large kind of pea, 
MARROWT.E55S, g. without marrow, 
To MA'KRY v, o. { marier, Fr. ] to join a 


| 


| 


man and wowan together, ſo that they may 


M AR 


cohabit lawfully during life; to git 
marriage; to take for a huſband or wit 
terly, to enter into the ſtate of „ Neu. 
MARS, in Aſtronomy, one of the fü 
planets, moving round the ſun in "per 
between thoſe of the earth and Jupit u orbit 
mong Chemiſts, it denotes gs * As 
to be under the influence of that plan ale 
MARS, MARSH, or Mas, in the 1 
of places, are derived from merſe, Sax ates 
or watery place, dax. à ſen, 


ſe of Th 


MARSH, ,. [merſe, Sax.) a 2 
ſwamp, or tract ot land, cla by, 8 
MARSH, a village of Cambridpeſtire x 1 
the iſle of Ely, with a market on Fridays = ; 
three fairs, on Whit-Monday for houſchol * 


goods, on June 2 for ho 
for cheeſe J 2 7 
MARSHFIELD, a town of Glouceſter 
ſhire, with a market on T veſdays, ang ok 
fairs, on May 24, and October 24, for horned 
cattle, ſheep, horſes, and cheeſe, It is ditane 
104 miles W. of London, 
MA'RSHAL, /. | mareſchal, Fr.] the chief 
officer of an army. Sce MAREsCB4At, An 
officer who regulates combats in the liſts; ap 
one who regulates the rank or order at x tal 
or other aſſembly; one who puts things or 
perſuns in proper order; an harbinger, or one 
who goes before a prince, to give notice of 
his coming, and prepares for his reception, 
To MA'RSHAL, v. a. to place in proper 
ranks or order; to lead as an harbinger, 


MA'RSHALLER, / a perſon that puts \ 
things in order, 0 
MA“ RSHA LSEA, /. a priſon in South» =] 
wark, belonging to the marſhal of the king's . 
houſehold. | 1 
MA/RSHALSHIP, / the office of markal, ; 
MA'/RSHY, a. boggy; wet; produced in iſto 
marſhes. SyNoN. Marſby lands are thoſe \ 
that lie low, and are watery; boggy lands att exp: 
thoſe where there are many quagmires, lire 
MART, /. [coatrafted from morket] & * 
place of public traffic, or trade. Figuratively, _ 
a bargain, whether purchaſe or ſale. Letters } h 
of mart, ſce MARK. | wan 
To MART, v. a. to trade; to buy or ſell, \ 
MA'RTEN, or MA'RTERN, /. Int, whi 
Fr.] a large kind of weeſel, whole ſkin of 5 
fur is much valued; a kind of ſwallo that * 
builds in houſes, from martelet, Fr. Fly 
MA'RTIAL,[mdr/vial] a. f martial, Lat, The 
warlike; brave; given to war; having 2 vir the 
like ſhow; uſed in war. In Chemiſtry, hz" * 
partieles or properties of iron, from * that 
the chemical word for iron. Borrowing qui" 08c 
ties from the planet Mars, apylied to altrolopþ | cour 
MA/RTINET, or M A'RTLET, flo tes, 
net, Fr.] a kind of ſwallow. In wr 8 tion 
they are repreſented without feet, and uſe l . 
a difference or mark of diſtinction for . the 
brothers, to put them in mind that 25 * telig 
to truſt ro the wings of virtue and _— Jie dart 
der to raiſe themſelves, and _— p * per 
they having little land to ſet their {ee . 


MAR 


ſmall lines faſtened to 
mn e bring that part of the 
- 0 ext to the yard-arm cloſe up to the 
- a the (ail is to be furled. 
PART INGAL, /. martingale, Fr.] a 
broad leather thong or ſtrap faſtened at one 
« the girths, under the belly of a horſe, 
| whence it paſſes between his forelegs, 
3 faſtened at the other end to the noſe- 
band of the bridle, to hinder a horſe from 
feating. 


MARTIN MAS, /. the feaſt of St. Mar- 
5 November. 

en, TOWN, a village in Dorſet- 
hire with one fair, on November 22, for 


, and toys. N 
rock, a village in Somerſctlhire, 


vith one fair on Aug. 21, for hogs and ped- 


Jars ware. 3 1 
„ ſadorup, Gr.] in its pri- 
— ad n 2 ſecondary ſenſe, 
\ witneſs of the truth of Chriſtianity; but as 
the vitneſſiog of its truth was, at firſt, * 
rally attended with perſecution and deaih, the 
word is now applied to ſuch perſons only as 
die in atteſting the truth of any doctrine, 
To MART VR, v. a. to put to death for 
tely maintaining any opinion 
Ar TADOM, che act of putting to 
death for reſolutely and immoveably main- 
taining any opinion; the act of enduring 
death in atteſtation of the truth of an opi 
nion or fact. a 
MARTYRO/LOGY, /. [martyrologium, 
lon Lat.] a regiſter or catalogue of martyrs ; 
a0 hiſtory of martyrs, 
MA'RVEL, /. 1 Fr. ] a wonder; 
aty thing that raiſes wonder or aſtoniſhment 
To MA'RVEL, v. n. to wonder or be 
illoniſhed. ä a 
MARVELLOUs, a. [merveilleux, Fr.] 
capable of exciting wonder or aſtoniſhment; 
ſtrange; ſurpaſſing credit. Uſed ſubſtantively 
to expreſs any thing exceeding natural power, 
oppoſed to probable, 
MA'RVELLOUSLY, ad. in a ſtrange, ex- 
ordinary, aud wonderful manner. 
MA'RVELLOUSNESS, /. the quality 
which excites wonder ard aſtoniſhment. 
MA'RY, daughter of Henry VIII. ſucceeded 
to the throne of England, on the death of 
Las. VI. which happened July 6, 1553. 
There were great ſtruggles made at firſt b 
the dukes of Northumberland, Suffolk, and 
aber, in favour of lady Jane Grey; bu: 
that party being qualhed, Mary was crowned 
Oftober 1; and the parliament, which the 
court had taken care, by all manner of artifi- 
©, and even violence, in managing the elec- 
tons and returns, to have at their devotion, 
met on the toth, As to the lords, though 
they had moſt of them profeſſed the proteſtant 
Religion, in the reign of Edward, the greateſt 


pitt of then appeared zealous catholics under 
Jvezn M 


hy Sz has . vane Wy "I 


MAR 


repealed the divorce of the queen's mother, 
by which they a ſecond time declared the 
princeſs Elizabeth illegitimate. Then they 
made void all the laws concerning religion, 
reſtored the maſs, and brought all things back 
to the (tate they were in at the latter end of 
Hen, VIIT's reignz Gardiner not thinking it 
adviſeable as yet to proceed any further. But 
the queen was impatient to have the pope's 
full power, and the nation re-united to the 
holy ſee. A marriage being in treaty be- 
tween the emperor's ſon, Philip of Spain, and 
queen Mary, the houſe of commons addreſſed 
the queen upon it; at which being offended, 
ſhe diſſowed the parliament, When the par- 
liament was ſitting, the convocation decided 
in favour of tranſubſtantiation, after a ſham 
diſputation between the Proteſtant and Popiſh 
clergy; in which the former, who were but 
ſix in the houſe, were run down with nnm- 
bers and noiſe, for want of argument. The 
m_ of marriage between Philip and Mary 
was ſigned Jan 12, 1554. As ſoon as it was 
publiſhed, murmurs and complaints were 
every where heard againſt it; and an inſur- 
reftion ſoon broke out, of which the mar- 
riage was either the real or the pretended 
cauſe, It was concerted between the duke of 
Suffolk, Sir Tho. Wyat, and Sir Peter Cares; 
but it was ſoon quelled. On Feb. 12, lady 
Jane Grey was beheaded, behaving with the 
utmoſt reſignation and fortitude, after ſhe had 
ſcen the headleſs body of her huſband carricd 
along by her from the ſame execution, And 
oine days after, the duke of Suffolk, her fa- 
ther, underwent the ſame fate. In the mean 
time, Bret, one of Wyat's captains, was hang- 
ed, with 58 of his men; after which, 600 
priſoners were brought before the queen, with 
ropes about their necks, and received their 
pardon, Wyat on his trial accuſed the princeſs 
Elizabeth as an accomplice in his confpiracy; 
but finding he muſt die, he cleared her of all 
on his ſecond examination, as alſo at the 
place of execution. However, his accuſation 
occaſioned the prineeſs to be ſent to the Thwer, 
where the endured a long and ſevere confine- 
ment, and was afterward removed a priſoner 
to Woodſtock. A parliament was now to be 
procured, which ſhould approve of the queen's 
intended marriage, and reſtore the pope's 
authority, both of which the major part of 


y | the nation was againſt, and a great many of 


thoſe . who were for the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, thought that the pope's authority was 
by no means neceſſary to the church. The 
parliament, meeting on April 2, approved the 
treaty of marriage between the queen and 
Philip, who errived at Southampton July 193 
and they were married by Gardiner on the 
25th,Philip being 29 years old, but Mary 38. 
The ſame day they were proclaimed king and 
queen of England, France, and Naples, with 
other titles. Care was taken by the articles of 


ay, This parliament immediately | 


marriage, that Philip ſhould have no and” 
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the government of England, The parlia— 
ment meeting again Nov. 11, Pole was at 
laſt ſent for over, in quality of the pope's le 
gate, and arrived the 24th. Be opened his 
ſegstion before the King, queen, and both 
houſes of parliament, telling them the deſign 


of it was to bring back the (traying theep to { put to death, viz, one arc 


the fold of Chriſt. On Nov, 29, the grand 
work of reconciling the kingdoin to the pope 
was eſſected. Popery being now fuliy eſta- 
bliſhed, the ſpirit of it ſoon-appeared in the 
moſt violent and bloody perſecution again? 
the proteſtants. Pole was for reducing them 
by gentle means, without any force or corpo- 
ral puniſhments; but Gardiner's violent coun 

ſels were moſt agrecatz!le ro the court and the 
reſt of the biſhops. It was therefore reſolved 
to leave to him the bulivels of extirpating he- 
reſy, which he afterwards transferred to Bon- 
ner, biſhop of London, who was, if poſſible, 
more furious and bloody than himſelf, The 
firſt ſacrifice to popiſh zeal and bigotry was 
Hooper, who had been biſhop of Glouceller ; 
and before the end of the year no leſs than 
67 perſons were burnt. The ſo-much-expect- 
ed deliverance of the queen, which had 0 

the Romiſh party to the higheſt degree, prov- 
ed only a falſe conception, which caſt them 

down as much. And king Philip, now de- 


(Net her after her death, ana 


| bounded on the N. by Penſylvania; on the 


MAS 


they Nod! 
She died — 


Year of her 34. 


ind Calais at her heart,” 
9. gr torty-third 
when ſhe had reigned five yea \ ; 
and cleven pgs, In the for FG 
the perſecution laſted, near 300 — 
hbiſho 
hops, 21 divines, eight genulemer 84 arti 
ficers, 100 huſbandmen, ſervants, and * 
ers, 20 wives, 20 widows, nine virgins ps 
boys, and two infants; beſides which [7 ; 
ral died in priſon, and many were whi * 
otherwiſe cruelly treated, The hn 
iſtics of Mary were bigotry and reyen ne 
add to this, ſhe was proud, Imperious — 
ard, avaricious, and. wholly deſtitute of eve 
agreeab'e qualification. ? 
MA'RY- HILL, ST. a village of 0 
ganſhire, in South Wales, — — 
Auzuſt 15, for cattle, | 
MA'RYLAND, an Englifh ſettlement in 
N. America, lying at the N. end of Chef. 
peak-bay, which divides it into two parts 
called the eaſtern and weſtern ſhores, It N 


| 


E. by another part of Penſylvania and the 
fea; on the S, by Virginia; and on the W. 


in length, and as much in breadth, The go. 


ſpairing of iſſue by his queen, whereby he 
hoped to have united the nionarchies of Spain 
and England, and growing weary of her, as 
ſhe was neither young nor handfome, lett 
England on Sept. 4, to the no {mall mortih- 
cation of the queen. Soon after, Gardiner, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, died. On March 21, 
1556, Cranmer wes burnt; and 85 perithed 
in the flames under Bonder's management, 
who diſcovered on theic occaſions more than 
brutal cruelty, Pole ſucceeded Cranmer in 
the archbiſhopric of Canterbury, The fol- 
lowing year, 79 Proteſtants underwent the 
ſame fiery trial; nor could the dead eſcape the 
effects of popilh malice. The bones of Fa- 
gius 2nd Bucer were dug up and burnt at Cam- 
bridge, after they had been ridiculouſly cited 
before the commiſſioners to give au account of 
their faith. Whilſt the queen and court were 
wholly intent upon theſe violent methods for 
ſuppreſſing hereſy, they ſuffered themſelves to 
be ſeduced by Spanilth countels to a, rupture 
with France, They gained a great victory 
over the French at St, Quintin ; but at the 
ſame time they loſt Calais, which this nation 
had been in policfiian of ever ſince the reign 
of Edward III. the duke of Guile making 
himſelf meſter of it the beginning of the year 
1558; as alſo of Guiſnes, and the caſtle of 
Hames, which were the only remains of the 
Engliſh conqueſts in France. The lofs of Ca- 
lais occaſioned great uncafineſs and murmur- 


ings among the people; and the queen berſelf | 


was ſo ſcnlbly touched with it, that the told 
thoſe about Her, That the ſhould die, and 
if they wonld know the caule, they muſt 


» 0 


12 the Aligany mountains. It is 140 miles 


vernor and proprietor of this covntry is — 
Rarford, Eſq. natural fon of the late lord 
3altimore, and the council is appointed by 
him; but the houſe of repreſentatives is 
chofen by the freeholders, There are more 
papiſts here than in any of the other ſ:t- 
tlements, becauſe the fitſt proprietors were of 
that religion. 

M A'SCULINE, @. | maſculinus, Lat.] 
male; reſembling a man; bold, In Grams 
mar, the gender appropriated to the mals 
kind, though not always expreſſing ſex, 

MA/SCULINELY, ad. like a man; boldly, 

MA'/SCULINENESS, /. the quality by! 
which a perſon reſembles a man, applied by 
way of reproach to women. The figure t 
behaviour of a man. 

MASH, /. [maſchc, Belg. ] the ſpace be. 
tween the threads of a net, generally unten 
meſh, Anything mingledor con fuſed together, 
from mi/chen, Belg, A mixture for a horſe, | 

To MASH, v a. [maſcher, Fr.] to beat c 
bruiſe into a confuſed maſs ; to mix wid 
and malt together in brewing. oy 

MA'SHAM, a village in Yorkſhire, a 
2 market on Tueſday, and one fair, on sept. 
17 and 18, for horned cattle, ſheep, and hel- 
lars ware, Diſtant 219 miles from aur 

MASK, /. [maſque, Fr.] a cover 49 
tace to diſguiſe itz a pretext, or * 
A dramatic piece in a tragic (lyle, the 
attention either to rule or probabilit 

To MA'SK, v. a, | maſquer, Fr. 
or cover with a maſk, F iguratively) 
or hide under ſome pretence. 
| MA'SKED, a. covered or * 


| 


MAS 


3 N, / Legen, Fr.] one who builds 
79 N 


| MASONRY, J. [ magonerie, Fr.] the craft 
> of a maſon. 
ERDE, J. Legere; Arab.] a 
3 or public a{lembly, wherein the com- 
. bed and diſguiſed ; a ditguile, 
PO MA<QUERADE, Vo N. to go in diſ- 
le: lo allem ble in maſks and other diſguiſes. 
ek es, l maſſe, Fr. Ja body 3 a lump za large 
antity; bulk; a valt body; an aſſemblage 
ſeveral things, forming one confuſed anc 
find dody; a groſs body; the general, In 
Dirity, this word originally implied only a 
keins, and was in this ſenſe uicd in the 
ord Cra, long before the introduction 
«the ſacrament of the maſs ; but at length 
Cs fel to ſignify the Euchariſt, and is at 
* appropriated to the oftice of public 
tyert, uſed by the Romiſh church in the 
celebration of the Enchariſt, 
To MASS, . n. to celebrate maſs. 
rely, to ibicken; to ſtrengthen, mw 
\[ASSACHU'SET-CO'LONY, a ſabdivi- 
fon of New-Engiand in N. America, boun- 
ed on the N. by New- Hampſhire, on the E. 
ard 8. by the Sea, and on the W. by Con- 
refticut and New York, being about 108 
niles in length, and 40 in breadth, It pro- 
uces plenty of Indian corn, flax, and hemp 


Ac- 


they have mauufacloties of leather, linen 


ny in N. America, With regard to religion, 
they are independen's. 
M24'SSACRE, /. maſſacre, Fr.] the crime 
of killing great numbers of perſons without 
any Ciſtintion, and not in a condition to de- 
ſen! themſelves; carnage; murder, 
To MA'SSACRE, v. a | maffacrer, Fr. ] to 
butcher; to deſt roy great multitudes, 
MA'SSINESS, /. weight, bulk, or ſolidity 
MASINGHAM, a village in Norfolk, 
wth two fairs, ov Toeſdey before Eaſter, and 
November 8, for horſes, Kc. | 
MASSIVE. . maſfif,Fr.]Jheavy; bulky; ſolid, 
MA'SSIVENESS, /. the quality of being 
Kzaty, bulky, and ſolid, 

dMA'SSY, a. weighty ; bulky; ſolid. 
MAS Tn, Fr. the pot ſtauding upright 
"2 ip or velſel, to which the yards and fails 
ue xed; the fruit of the oak or beech tree. 

MA'STED, a. carrying a maſt, 

MA'STER,f. [magiſter, Lat. Ja perſon who 
N 

| ; nder of a trading 
rellel; an officer on board a ſhip of war; a perſon 
ludjeQ& to no control za teacher, or initructor; 
Pang gentleman ;; a title of 1eſoeft;; a per 
hn emmently killed in any trade or ſcience : 
ng of Uiguity at the univerlitics, ; 
Sar Nees V. a. to rule, povern, or 
With ill; to hn Meer oi ar . 
Vfb wy eeſigu. e 


MA/SKER, { one who exhibits in a maſk, | 


and woollen cloth, and plenty of beet, pork, | 
fowls, and fh. This is the moſt powerful co- 


MAT 


MA'STERDOM, /. dominidd or ute. 
MA'STER-HAND, /. ore eminently Hail 
ed in any profcſſion. | 
MA'STER- JEST, / a principal jeſt, 
MA'STER-KEY, / a key which can open 
many locks that have diſfeient wards, 
NA'STERLESS, a. u antiug a maſler or 
owner; not to be governed; unſubdued. 
MA'STERLINESS, T eminent ſkill. 
MA'STERLY, a. ſuitable to, or becoming 
a mailer; ariful; ſhowing great ſkill; impe- 
rious; with the ſway of a maſter. 
MA/STER-PIECE, /. a capital performs 
| ance ; a chief or eminent excellence. 
MA'STERSHIP, /. dominion; rule; pow- 
er; a pericet work; a curious and capital 
performance; ill; Knowledge; ſupetiority 
, Or pre-eminence, 
| MA'STER-STROKE, /. a ſtroke or pec- 
' formance that ſhows ęreat ſkill. 
MA'STER-WORT, /. a plant, whoſe root 
is uſed in Medicine. 
MASTERY, /. dominion; rule; ſuperi- 
| ority, or pre-eminence; {kl}. 
| MA&A'STFUL, a. abounding in maſt or fruit, 
applied to the oak or beech trees. 
MASTICA'TION, /. [maſticatio, Lat.] 
chewing. 
MA'STICATORY, ſ. [ neſticatoire, Fr.] a 
medieine to he chewed, but not ſwallowed. 


L 


p:“ MA'STICH, ſma/tik] / in the Materia Me- 


{dica, is 2 ſolid reſin, of a pale yellowiſh white 
co1Gu!:, brought principally from the iſland of 
Chios, in drops arid tears as it naturally forms 
(itſelf in exudating from the tree, about the 
bigneſs of a pea, It is cetergent, aſtringent, 
and fomachic; very good in inveterate covohs, 
and agaiclt ſpitting of blood; aflits digeſtion, 
and ſtops vomiting. Exctervalty, it is vice in 
plaſters to the regions of the itomach and 
inteſtines. 

MAS TIFF, /. [plural woſtives ; for all 
| nouns endingtn for fe in the lingular, change 
into ves in the piural | { moffin, Fr] „ large. 
ized dog, gencralily utcd as a guard in houtcs 
and yards. 

MA'STLESS, @, without paſts. 


corn, conliſting of wheat and rye, 

MAT, [mcatte, Sax. ] a texture of ſedge, 
flags, or ruſhes, In a ſhip, plats made of fine 
net and thrums, to keep the cordage faſt. 


twilt, interweave, or join together hke a mat. 
'MA'TADORE, /. [matador, Span. J a 
murderer; the three chief cards at quadrilie, 
{0 called from the advantage they have over 
he contrary party, and wianing ſuch a num- 
ber of pieces out of the pool, which on that 

account are called matadores likewiſe, 
MATCH, / | meche, Fr. Ja ſmall piece of deal 
dipt in drimſtone; any thing that catches 
fre, particularly applied to a kind of rope 
[l|ghtly twiſted, aud prepared to retain fire 
ul: din diſcharging guns, &c, A game; any 
mutual contelt ; from WAX: Gr, « fight, 
| One 


* 


MA'STLIYN, /. |} from meſicr, Fr.] mixed N 


To MAT, v. a to cover «with mats; to 
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MAT 


mcd, Sax. A marriage; one to be married, 
To MATCH, v. a. to equal; to ſhow any 
thing equal or like to; to ſuit or proportion; 
to marry, or give in marriage. Neuterly, to 
be Married; to ſuit; to tally. 
MA'/TYCHABLE, a. ſvitable; reſembling 
perfectly. 4 
MA'TCHLESS, a. without an equal; not 
admitting compariſon, 
MA/TCHLESSLY, ad. in a manner not 
to be cqualled. | 
MA'TCHLESSNESS, /. the quality of not 
admitting an <qu2!, or a compariſon. 
MA'TCH-MAKER, F. one who is inſtru- 


makes matches to burn. 

MATE, /. {mazt, Belg.] a huſband or 
wife; a companion, whether male or female; 
the male or female of animals; one that fails 
in the Game ſhip; ane that eats at the ſame 
table; one that is the ſecond in rank. 

To MATE, v. a. to match or marry; to 
be <qual to; to cruſh ; to confound, 

MATE“ RIA MEDICA, /. comprehends 
all the ſubſtances either nicd in medicine in 
their natural ſtate, or which afford prepara- 
tions that are ſo; theſe belonging partly to the 
animal, partly to the vegetable, and partly to 
the foſſii kingdom. 
MATERIAL, a. [materielis, Lat.] con- 
ſiſting of maiter, oppoſed to ſpiritual. Im- 

ortant; momentous; eſſential. 

MATERIALS, /. { not uſed in the ſingu- 
lar] [materiaux, Fr.] the ſubſtance of which 
any thing is made. | 

MATE'RIALIST, /. one who deni the 
exiſtence of ſpirit. FR: 

M 43TE'RIALLY, ad. in the ſtate of mat- 
ter, efſer-1aily or importantly. 

MATERIALNESS, / the ſtate of conſiſt- 
ing of matter. Figuratively, the quality of 
being important or effential. 

_ MATE'RIATE, or MATE'RIATED, a. 
materiatus Lat. ] conſiſting of matter. 
MATERIA'TION, /. {materiatio, Lat. | 

the act of forming matter. 

MATE'RNAL, a. [maternus, Lat. mo- 
therly; becoming or belonging to a mother. 

MATE'RNITY, /. [maternite, Fr.] the 
character or relation of a mother, 

MATHEMA/TIC,r MATHEMATICAL, 

0. | mathematicus, Lat. ] according to the rules 

of mathematics; belonging to mathematics. 

MATHEMA'TICALLY, ad, according to, 
the rules of mathematics. 

MA |'HEMATVCIAN, /. [ math#maticien, 
Fr. J a perſon ſkilled in the mathematics. 

MATHEMATICS, . [ uabnuarxy, 
Sr.] the ſcience which confiuers quantity 
either as computable or meaſurable: it is di- 
vided into pure and mixt; the pure conſiders 
quantity in the abſtract, i. e. without 21 re- 
lation to matter; and the mixt, at ſubſiſting 


- 


in material beings, as length in 2 road, &c, work ; ſubject is 


8 


- One equal to conteſt or fight with another. 
One that ſuits or tallies with another, from 


mental to a perſon's marriage; one who! 


| 


M A T 
MA'THESIS, /. [\uabioy, Gr. j 


trine or ſcience of mathematics, Ke ty, 
 MA'THRY, a village of Pembroke 
in S. Wales, with one fair on October te 
cattle, horſes, and pedlars ware, 10, for 
MA'TIN, s. [matin, Fr.] uſed in 
longing to, the mor ning ver ke 


ö 


| MAYTIN, /. the mornin 1 ppp! 
| Bd rr to the prayers uſed atmoraing. d. 5 
a 1 N Derbyſhire, whoſe a | 
are held Feb, 25, May 9, July 16 and Of - 
24, for horned cattic and ſheep, nd Gl. pep: 


MA'TRASS, /. | matras, Fr, 
a glaſs veſſel . 
ſometimes bellied, and ſometi 
dually taper into a conical fi 
hard bed put under a ſofter, 


] in,Chemity 
or diſtillai, 
mes riling . 
Zare; a kind of 


MA'TRICE, J. [ matrix, Lat.] the 
a mould giving form to boeh — 2 


MY agg nic war, 1. { matricidium, Lat.] the 
of murderin 
kills a mother, 8 « mother; a perſon nh 
To MATRTCULATE, . «, t 
mem ber at an univerſity; to ali ps 
into a ſociety by*ſetting down a perſon's dave 
MATRTCULATE, ſ. a perſon entered in 
an univerſity. : 
_  MATRICULA'YTION, /. the act of enter. 
ing a perſon as a member of an univerſity, 
MATRIMONIAL, a.{ matrimanialis Li. 
ſuitable to marriage; belonging to maria. 
MAI RIMONY, /. [ matrimonium La. 
marriage; the ſolemn contract between 2 man 
zud woman to be faithful to each other dur. 
ing life; the ſtate of a married perſon, 
MATRIX, /. [Lat.] the womb; a place 
where any thing is generated or formed, 
MA'TRON, /. | matrona, Lat.] an elderly 
lady, or old woman. 
MA'TRONAL, a, | matronalis, Lat.] ſuits 
able to a matron ; conſtituting a matron, 
MA'TRONLY, à. ſuitable to a matron; 
elderly ; ancient, 
MATROYSS, /. in the train of artillery, a 
ſoldier next below a gunner, who afliſts in 
traverſing, ſpunging, loading, and fring the 
guns ; they carry firelocks, and march along 
with the ſtore waggons, both as a guard, and 
to affiſt in caſe of accidents. 
MA'TTER, / [materia,Lat,] a ſolid, had, 
maſly, impenetrable, diviſible, moveable 
and paſſive ſubſtance ; the firlt principle > 
natural things, from the various arrangewen's 
and combinations of whoſe particles ariſe the 
different bodies that appear in the univerſes 
Body, oppoſed to ſpirit. The materials 0 
which any thing is compoſed, A ſubjecl J 
thing treated of. An affair or buſineſs. The 
cauſe of any diſturbance, ** What's the 9 
ter?“ Shak. Import; conſequence; mor | 
or importance, generally preceded by qd | 
matter, now 'tis paſt.” Granv, The thuog 
object which is under particular en 
purulenc running, or corruption in 2 


| 


SyNONQ, Matter is that which we uſe in & 


that on which we work. 1 


MAU 


e import, or de of importance. 
0 — 3 — or produce corruption 
ET 2 aivelys to regard; to look upon, 
Ig, any importance. 
pr 1 ERY, , full of matter, or pus, 


boplied to wounds: 


/TTHEW's GosPEL., St. Matthew 


joſe 21 converted, and it is thought he 


iT eight years after Chriſt's 
= _— pe: ayes 645. according to the 
— of che ancients, in the Hebrew and 
_ 1 which was then common in 
. dut the Greek verſion of it, which 
2 aſſes for the original, is as old as the 
"tlic times, The moſt general opinion 
both ancients and moderns IS, that he preach- 
+4 and ſuffered martyrdom in Perſia, or among 
the Parthians, Or — 3 which then 
ſubiect to the Parthians. ; 
ps INGLY, a wow: in Hampſhire, 

e fair is Tuly 29, for cattle. 

LC in Norfolk, whoſe fair 
: Tueſday before Holy Thurſday, for toys, 
commonly called the Gant. 


toothed inſtrument uſed to grub up trees and 
weeds, and to puil up wood. 

MA'TRESS AI matras, Fr. ]SeeMATRASS. 
MATURA'TION, |. [ maturation, Fr. | the 
aft of ripening ; the ſtate of growing ripe. In 


or extravaſated juices into matter. 
MATURATIVE, a. [maturativus, Lat.) 
ripening or conducing to ripeneſs. In Surgery, 
promoting the ſuppurstion of a ſore, 
MATU'RE, a. [maturus, Lat. | ripe; per. 
feed by time 3 brought near to completion; 
fit for execution; well digeſted ; arrived at full 
ape, or years of diſcretion. 
ToMATU'RE, v.a. [ maturo, Lat. ] to ripen, 
MATURELY, ad. ripely ; complete 
ly; with deliberation, or in a well-digeſted 
Manner, 


he MATU'RITY, ſ. [matiritas, Lat.] ripe- 
ng eſs; completion. 
10 MAU'DLiN, a. drunk; intoxicated with 


liquor. 


d, MAU'GRE, [ maiger] a, [ malgre, Fr.) in 
le, ſite of; notwithſtanding : ſeldom uſed. 
of To MAUT., v. a. to beat. See MALL. 


MAUND, |. | mande, Fr.] a hand-baſkec. 
To MAU'NDER, ©. 1. [maudire, Fr.] to 
fumble; to murmur, 

MAUNDERER, /. one that uſes mur- 
Aung and provoking words. 
enn AY-THU'RSDAY, /. [derived 
I Yelman from mande, Sax. a hand: baſket. 
from which the king was formerly accuſtomed 


bod. Friday. 
MAUSO'LEUM, 
queen Artemiſia, 


den bs erefted ia hencur of hey hulband 


J. [Lat. a name given 


MA/TTOCK, / [mattuc, Sax.] a kind of 


* alms to the poor] the Thurſday before 


| 


Medicine, the ſuppuration of excrementitious 


of Caria, to a monu- 


M B 


To M A/TTER, v. x. uſed imperſonally, Mauſolus] a pompous tomb or monument, 
0 


erected in honour of a perſon that is dead. 
MAW, . | maga, Sax. | the ſtomach of beafts, 


the craw or firſt ftomach of birds. 

MAWES, Sr. 
ſmall borough in Cornwall, that ſends two 
members to parliament. Diſtant 267 miles 


Goſpel in Judea, at the requeſt of | from London. 


MA'WKISH, a. [perhaps from maw] apt 
to produce ſatiety or loathing, 


MA'WKISHNESS, /. the quality of eloy- 


ing, or producing ſatiety and loathing. - 
MA'WMET, /. [See MammezT]a puppet 
or doll: formerly an idol. 
MA'WMISH, à. fooliſh ; nauſeous. 
MA'XILLAR, or MA'/XILLARY, @ 
Lis, Lat.] belonging to the jawbone. 
MAXIM, /. maximum, Lat.] an axiom; a 
general principle; a leading truth. 
MAY, | an auxiliary: verb, by which we 
form the Englith potential. mood; its preter. 


poſſible; to Have power. In the imperative 
mood, or when it is at the beginning of a 
ſenience, it implies a wiſh that a perſon ſhould 
have ſomething in his power. May be, 
uſed adverbially, implies perhaps, or it is poſ- 
ſible. | 

MAY, ſ. | fo called from Mia, the mo- 
ther of Mercury, who was ſacrificed to on the 
furſt day] the fifth month in the year, reck- 
oning January the firſt. 7ay is uſually drawn 
with a (weet and amiable countenance, clad 
in a robe of white and green, embroidered with 
daffodils, hawthorns, and blue- bottles. Figu- 
ratively, the early, gay, and moſt pleaſant part 
of life. 

To MAY, vv. n. to gather flowers on the 
firſt of May. | 

MA'YFIELD, à town in Suſftex, whoſe 
fairs are he'd May 3o, for pedlars wares, and 
Nov. 13, for cattle and ditta. 
MA'Y-GAME, /. a diverſion or ſport; the 
object of ridicule, 

MA'Y-POLE, ſ. a long ere& pole, round 
which perſons dance on the firſt of May. 

MA'YOR,/.[ maer, Brit. |the chief magiſtrate 
of a city, town, or corporation. In London 
and York, he is called Lord Mayor. 

err the office of a mayor. 
MA'YORESS, /. the wire of a mayor. 
MA'ZARD, /. a jaw : a low word, 
MAZE, J. [ iſlen, Belg.} a labyrinth, or 
place whoſe paſſages are ſo intricate that it is 
not ealy to get out of them. Figuratively, 
perplexicy, confuſion, applied to the mind. 
To MAZE, v. à. to perplex, bewilder, or 
confuſe. 
MA'ZY, „. having winding and intricate 
paſſages ; perplexed ; confuſed, 
M. A. an abbrev.ature for magiſter artium, or 
maſter of arts. 
M. B. in obreviature for mcdicirg bacca- 


aureus, or b Chelox of phylic, 
| M. D 


applied with contempt to that of mankindy 


or St. MAU/DITS, = 


is might, from mog, Goth. J [meg, Sax. ] to be | 
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M E A 


NI. D. an abbreviature for medicine doctor, or 
doctor of phyſic. 

ME, th- oblique cafe of the pronoun I. It 
is uſed ſemetimes ungramma!t ically for J; as, 
mrtb:inks, initead of 7 (+ nb, 

MEAD, | mred ſ. medd, Brit Ja drink made 
of honey and water, called likewiſe metheglix. 


| part. paſhive of Mr an. 


M EC 


a low degree; in a poor or baſe 
out wealth, dignity, or reſpect, 
| MEANNESS, (meCmeſs) [. want of 
tion or excellence ; defect; want of * 
birth, or fortune; ſordidneſs; n- ir 
MEANT, (ron. meat] the puts p 


MEAD, or MEADOW, [med or meds] Y. ME/ASLED, | mee! | 0 
[ meds, Sax. ] ground . watery, 1 the meaſles. = ponge” He nfefted wii x 
plowed, and covered with graſs and flowers. MEASLES, ſmecgles)] / R 
ME“AGER, pron. neger, with the g hard ] | cutancous — conti uf Late, Bey, agre 
e. | maigre, Fr.] lean; wanting fleſh, Thin, | ance of eruptions, not tending 6 T 
poor, or hungry, applied to ground. SyYNon.|tion, of the nature of Rea-bites wh = Ja 
Meager, leon. In that ente, in which theſe | out the fourth day after a peifon j: 05 * Sh 
two words are reputed ſynonimous, meager and diſappear the fourth day after +} 3 a 
figniftes want of fleſh; lan, want of fat. out; ſo that the diſtemper hows "7 FA 
Meagerneſs ſuppoſes a waite ef body, owing | ſemblance to the ſmall P: x. A 1 A * 
either to a bad conſtitution or a ſcarcity of | ſwine, appearing in red ſpots upon they 8 f of t 
food; leanneſs ſuppoſes no want of fleſh ; ME/ASLY [medzly] a. ſcabbed why eng! 
being oppoſed only to corpulency or fatneſs. meaſles. wink th 4 
ME'AGERNESS, | mecerneſs] /. leanneſs ; MEASURABLE, [m&burable] a fuck in 1 
want of fleſh; ſcan ineſs; Imallneſs. may be meaſured or computed 1 0 Balt 
MEAL, (mer ſ. | male, Sax. ]. the act of eat- moderate, or in ſmall quantity. — the 
ing at a certain time; a repaſt , a part or ME'/aSURABLENESS, [meburallinh] the 
fragment; the flour of corn. J. the quality of being capad e of meaſure a Lau 
To MEAL, | meel ] . a. [ m£ler, Fr.] to ME ASURABLY, [ mezbura'y] * It bo 1 
fprinkle, mingle, or ſpot ſuch a manner as may oe adit meh dy a 
— MEALMAN, [e] one that deals rately. — 9 nit 
in flour or meal. MEASURE, [mezhure]. [meſure Fr. that N 
ME'ALY, (Wer] a. having the taſte by which the quantity or extent of any thine i the | 
or other qualities of meal; beſprinkled or found; the rule by which any thing 10 V 
ſpotted as with meal. Mer ly meuthed im- juſted or proportioned ; proportion or ſettle coin 
plies ſoft-mouthed ; unable to ſpeak through | quantity; a ſufficient quantity; motion n. com! 
baſhfulneſs. 5 eulated by mu ſical t me; the cader.ce or nt N 
: MEAN, [ meen | a. [ morre, Sax, | wanting | obſerved in poetry or dincing ; f:llables lis N 
dignity ; of low birth or rank; low- minded; mited to certain numbers compoſing a verle} =P 
contemptible, or deſpicable; middle; mode-| metre ; a tune, To have bard meaſure, 1s u * 
rate, or without exceis, from mein, Fr. In- be hardly dealt by. l 
tervening ; intermediate; coming or happen- TouME*ASURE {mezhure\u.s [ meſurer,Fr.] ; T 
ing between any two peri: ds of time. to compute the quanti'y or extent of any thing _=_ 
MEAN, | meer | [. [mryen, Fr. me8iocrity;|by ſome ſettled rule. To comprehend mon 
a middle ſtate between two extremes; a medi-], Great are thy works, Jebsvah—Whit 92 
um; an interral; ny thing uſed to effect anf thought can meaſure thee? Par. Lift. 1, 5 
end Method or manner; uſed in the plural, chan or proportion; to allot or diſtribute, * 
aud by the beſt writers, tholgh ungrammati- ME'ASURELE+S, [ mezbureleſs | a, not tt F | 
cally. with an adjeQive fingular, “ Employ-d be meaſured or comprehended. ca 
as a mears of doing good.” Atterbary. Ar MEASUREMENT. | m&zhuremert] J. the Fg 
el! means ſignifes without doubt, heſitation, or | aft of finding the quantity or extent of a iy 
fail. By ag meant, not in any degree or reſpect; thing. | e 
not at all. Men are likewiſe uſed for reve ME/ASURER, | mezbvrer] I. one that i T, 
nue, or fortune: probatly from demeſnes. Mean | tributes things in proper quantities. rj 
re, or mean aobile, ſignifies in the intervening, MEAT, | meet f. [ mete, Sax | fleſh to le 10 be 
time: ſometimes an adverbial mode of ſpeech. eaten; food in general, SYNoON. By meat! has 
To MEAN, [meenj v n. | preter, and parti- [underſtood any kind of food; but feſp finite N 
ciple meant, pron. ment. ] | meenen, Belg. ] to have [only the natural compoſition of an animal, * 
in the mind; to intend; to deſign; to hint at. ME'ATED, | mected] c. fed; ſod-iered, ap M 
MEA'NDER, /. {from Meander, a river in|plicd to cattle. , terve 
P=rygia, remarkable tor its winding courſe] a} MECHANIC, or MECHANICAL. 0 M 
maze; labyrinth; a winding courſe. ta nit, or mekaniba! | a. | mechanicus, Lat.] wy | poſit 
MEA'NDROUS, . having many turnings ſervile; of mean employ ; conſtructed ") ati 
or windings. laws of mechanics; {killed in mechanics anott 
ME'ANING, [mecning] J. purpoſe, or in-} MECHANIC, [metanit]/, a manu M 
tention ; the ſenſe, or thing underſtood by any or perſon engaged in handicraft employmen% als | 
' i FR ec hanic 
expretiion MECH A/NIC3, [ metanits] / e. Iecor 
ME“ ANL, Leenly] ad, moderately ; in | Lat. Ithe geomet!y of motion, or à mat ſcien 


MED 


ace, Which ſhews the effeAs ot powers or 
ſciences ſorces {0 far as they are applied 10 
3 d Jemonſtrate the laws of motion. 

rb eee are commonly reckoned fix, 
* en the lever, the pully, the 
. — hs the wheel and the axe, 
 MECHA/NICALLY), r ad. 
according to the laws of ogg ace ira a / 
MECH A/NICA LN ESS, [ MERA neſs J 
laws of mechanitm ; mean- 


engenes, 


agrecbicuels to te 


oy ECHANICIAN, [ mechan. ian] fe Lend 
1 Fr.] a man protethng aud ſtudy ing 
ſcience of the mechanic [oWers, Of the 
onſtroct ion of machines. Not in vie. 
MECHANISM, [mOkanti/m | J. action ac- 
cording to mechauic laws; the conutruction 
of the parts depending on each other in any 
engine, or complicated machine. 

MECHLENBURG, a duchy of Germany, 
1 Lower-Saxony, bounded on the N. by the 
Bultick-Sea ; on the E. by Pomerania; on 
the 8. by Brandenburg; and on the W. by 
the duchies of Holficin, Lunenburg, aud 
Lauenburg; about 190 miles in length, aud 
ko in breadth. It is ſubject to a duke, who, 
by a decree of the Aulic council, is not per- 
nitted to tax his ſubjects above a certain ſum. 
MECO'NLUM, , expreſſed juice of poppy ; 
the firſt excrement of children. ; 
ME DAL, /. [medaiile, Fr.] an ancient 
coin; a piece of metal ſtamped in honour of 
ſome extraordinary action or perton. 
MEDA/LLIC, a. belonging to medals. 
MEDA'LLION, , | medaillen, Fr.] a 
large autique ſtamp or medal. 

MEDALLIST, /. | medaillifte, Fr. ] a man 
killed or curious in collecting medals. 

To MEDDLE, v. a. {middelen, Belg. to 
have to do; to concern one's felt about; to 
terpoſe or interfere othcioutly, | 

MEDDLER, , one who interpoſes, or 
dulies himſelf with things that do not con- 
cero him. 

MEDDLESOME, a. officiouſſy inter- 


polng in affairs that do not concern one; in- 
termed! ing, 


MEDIA STINE, / [mediaſtinum, Lat. ] in 
An tome, the fimbriated membrane, round 
vhich the guts art convolved. 

To MEDIATE, v. a. [medius, Lat. ] to in- 
ter ole as an equal friend between two parties; 
to be between two. Actively, to limit by 
lmething in the middle. 

MEDIATE, a. | mediat, Fr.] interpoſed s 
ing between; placed between two extremes. 
MEDIA TELx, ad. by a ſecondaty or in 

tervening cauſe, 

MEDIA TION, ſ. [ mediation, Fr.] inter- 
Pohtion or intervention ; agency, or a power of 


ating betwee 
nz interceſho 
HF ; eſhon or intreaty for 


MEDIATOR, J [ mediateury, Fr.] one who 


3 N 
Ae den two parties, in order to procure a 
eihation; au interceſlor for auother. 


ME D 


MEDIATOC RIAL, or ME DIATORT, a 
belonging to a mediator, | 

MEDIA'TORSHIP, % the office of a me- 
diator, 
| MEDIA'TRIN, /. a female mediator. | 

MEDICAL, a. | medics, Lat. ] phyfical ; re- 
lating to medicine, or the art of healing. 
| MEDICALLY, ad. after the manner of 
medicine; according to the art of phy ſic. 

ME DICAMENT, /. [ medicamentum, Lat.) 
any thing uſed in healing ; generally applied 
to external remedies. 

 MEDICAME/NTAL, a. relating to medi- 
eines. 

MEDICAME'NTALLY, ad. aſter the 
manner, or with the power ot medicine. 

To ME'DICATE, v. a. | medico, Lat. ] ta 
tincture, or impregnate, by infuſion of medi- 
eines. 

MEDICA'TION, /. the a& of tincturing, 
or impregnating, with medical ingredients. 

MEDYCINABLE, @. | medictnalis, Lat.] 
having the power of phyſic. 
| MEDIVCINAL, 4. ＋ preſent it is accented 
on the ſecond ſyllable; but it is uſed in the beſt 
authors with the accent on the third or laſt ſyl- 
lable but one ; from medicinalis, Lat. ] baving 
the power of healing ; belonging to phyſic. 
| MEDVCINALLY, ad. phykcally. 
ME'DICINE, [uſually pron. wdd/in.] /. 
[medicina, Lat.] phyſic; any drug given to 
cure a d ſorder; the art of healing. 

MEDIO/CRITY, /. | medtocrit?, Fr.] a ſmall 
degree; a middle rate or ſtate; moderation. 

To ME'DITATE, v. a. [, Lat. ] to 
plan, ſcheme, or contrive ; to think on or re- 
volve in the mind. Neuterly, to think, or con- 
template with inteaſe thought. 
MEDITATION, , | med:tatio, Lat.] deep 
thought: intent application of the mind. 

ME'DITATIVE, &@. additicd to intenſe 
thought; expreſing any inteution. 

MEDITERRA'NE, MEDITERRA'NEx 
AN, MEDITERRA/NEUOUS, a. Con dias and 
terra, Lat. ] ſurrounded with land; jaland, re- 
mote from the ſea. | 

MEDITERRA'/NEAN SEA, the name of 
the ſea between Ala, Africa, and Europe, 
communicating with the Ocean by theStreights 
of Gibraltar; and with the Black Sea, by 
thoſe of the Dardanels. Na deferi;tion of it 
can be ſo clear, as that gained by viewing a 
map thereof. There is no tide iu it, or at 
leaſt ſo ſmall, that it is ſcarcely perceptible. 
Some have puzzled themſelves by endeavour- 
ing to find out the cauſe of its keeping to the 
{ame level; but the cvident reaſon is its eva- 
poration by the ſun, and the particles carried 
oft by the blowing of the winds. 

ME'DIUM, / | mediur, Lat. ] any thing that 
intervens or comes between; the middle place 
ar degree. In Mechanical Philoſophy, that 
ſpace or region which a body paſſes in its mo- 
tion towards any point. In Arithmetic, a 


number equally Yiſtant from each extreme. 
7 ME'DLAR 
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ME'DLAR, /. [ me/piius, Lat.) the fruit of 
the medlar- tree, which is not fit tor cating til! 
it begins to decay. 

ME DLE, or ME“ DLV, , a mixture, a 
miſcellanv : a confuſed mals. 

ME DLEV, a mixed; confuled. 

ME DCC LLAR, or MEDU'LLARY, a. 
[ medullaire, Fr. | belonging to the marrow. 

MEED, /. | med, Sax. | an old word tor re- 
ward, recompence, preſent, gift. : 

MEEK, a. | mehat, Sclav.] not eafily pro- 
voked to anger; bearing inſults without refent- 
ment. N 

MEE KLV, ad. in a mild or gentle manner. 

MEE'K NESS, , a temper of mind not 
eaſily provoked to reſentment ; mildnets. 

MEER a. ſimple; unmixed. See MERE. 

MEER, . a lake or boundary. See 
Munn, „ 

MEET, a. proper; qualified; adapted to 
to any uſe. 

To MEET, v. a. [preter I et, or have 
et, particip. met. | metan, Sax. |to light on; to 
cloſe or touch; to come face to tace; to en- 
counter; to join another in the ſame place from 
diflerent parts; to find. Neuterly, to en- 
counter, or come face to face: to aſſemble; to 
join, Syxoxn, We find things unknown, or 
which we ſought after; we meet with things 
that are in our wax, or which prefent them- 
telves to us unſought for. 

MEE. TER, , one that accoſts, hyds acci- 
dentallx. or comes up to a perſon face to face. 

MEETING, { an ail:mbly; a congreſs; 
the congregation in a place of worſhip belong- 
ing to the diſſenters. 

MEE'TING-HOUSE, . 
diflenters afſemble to worthip. 

MEE'TLY, ad. in a fit or proper manner. 

MEEK'TNESS, /. ftitnets or propriety. 

ME/GRIM, /. | mevrain, Fr.)] a diſorder of 
the head, with a ſenſation of turning round, 

MELANCHO'LIC, | mei/an&5{:% a. atthi&- 
ed with melancholy; ftancitul; gloomy, or 
ſad. 

ME'LANCHOLY, | mAant4ly | fe LA 


a place where 


and +; 235, Gr. ] a diſeaſe ſuppoſed to proceed from | 


a redundance of black bile, but really ariſes from 
too heavy and viſcid blood. A gloomy, pen- 
five temper. 

ME'LANCHOLY, | elant//y | a. gloomy; 
diſmal ; habitually penhve and dejected. 

MELA'SSES, or MOL A'SSES, /. the dregs 
or ſediment left by the refining of ſugar, and 
is the common treac1*. 

ME LCOMB-RE'GIS, a town of Dorſet- 
ſhire, with two markets, on Tueidays and 
Fridays, but no fairs. It 1s joined to Wey- 
mouth, they both being incorporated into one 
body; and there is a handſome bridge of tim- 
ber, oyer which they pats from one into the 
other. The united towns have a church, and 
about 400 houſes, and in Weymouth the 
chapel ſtands on a ſieep rock, and there are 


60 ſteps to go up toit, They are governed by 


ME I. 


a mayor, ſeveral aldermen 
and each ſends two 8 * ved 
It is 1324 miles W. S. W. of ann en 

ME LFORD, a town in Suffolk on. | 
is on Whit: Tocſoay, * en 1K Whoſe fair 

MELICE RIS, 1 LEA - 
cloſed in a cyſtis - Fo: contifi me n. 
like honey, whence it derives its 5 1 

To ME'LIORATE, v. a. logie, 
to make better or improve. DIY Fr. 

MELIORA“TION, /. migration p. 
mA —— a thing 4 Fr. the 

4 * IORITY 8 ue li 
of being better. 5 . Fake 85 the ft 

MELLIFIC ACTION, C mellifics 
act of making honey; production 

MELLIFLUENCE 
flow of ſwectneſs. 

' ME'TLLOW, I] a. ſoft with ri eneſs; 
ſoft in found. Fat, applied to ground 'F 
ratively, drunk, "; 

To ME'LLOW, | mel] v. g. to ripen; to 
ſoften by ripeneſs; to ripen by age; to . 
o maturity. Neuterly, to grow ripe. 

ME'LLOWNESS, Len- i] . the flateof 
fruits made ſoft by ripeneſs or time; maturity; 
tull age. bo 

MELOPDIOCs, a. founding grateful tothe 
ear; narmoniovs ; muſical. 

MELO'DIOUSNESS, , harmon'ouſnefs; 
{weetnets of found, 

ME'LODY, /. | pckutin, Gr.] the agree 
able effect of diftercnt muſical ſounds ranged or 
diſpoſed in a proper ſucceſſion, and cauſedonly 
by one ſingle part, voice or inſtrument; whence 
it is diſtinguiſhed from harmony: though 
both words are uſed in diſcourſe and writing 
as if they were fynonimous. Mufic; an agree- 
bleneſs ot ſound that raiies pleaſure in the 
mind. 

ME“ LON, /. f »elo, Lat. ] a plant which runs 
along the ground, and produces a fruit reſem- 
blivg the cucumber, but far more bulky, and 
more rich in taſte. 

\ MELPO'MENF, one the nine Muſes, to 
v hom the invention of tragedy is aſcribed, 
MELRO'SS, a town in Scoland, where 
there are the ruins of a very fine, abbey, in the 
county of Merſe ; ſeated on the 8. fide of the 
river Tweed, 27 miles S. of Edinburgh. 

To MELT, v. a. | myltan, Sax. to diſſolve 
and make liquid, either by flaids or heat; ts 
diſſolve or break in pieces. Figuratively, i 
ſoften to love or tenderneſs. Neuterly, ti dts 
come liquid, or be made fluid. Figurativelſy 
to be ſoftened to pity ; to grow tender, mild 
or gentle; to be diſſolved, | 
| ME/LTER, S. ove that diſſolves meu a 
other ſolid fubſtances by heat. 

ME/TINGLY, ad. in a tender or affectionate 
manner. | 

ME/LTON-MO/'WBRAY, a town of Lei- 
ceſterſhire, with à market on Tueſdays, * 
three fairs; viz. on the firſt Tueſday 


on 
January 17, for horſes and horned * - 


er; 


' Lat.) the 
5 Of honey, 
L . a honicd Hoy; 2 
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MEN 


ay, ſor horſes, horned cattle, andſ 
Auguſt 21, tor horſes, | horned 

lis market is confiderable 
hogs, ſheep, and proviſions ; 
ſace in the county, next to 
106 miles N. by W. of 


Whit-Tuefd 
ſleep 3 and on 
tartle, and hogs- 
for corn, cattle, 
and it is che beſt p 
Leiceſter. It 15 
London. 
MEMBER 
joint of zn ANIM 
eee munity 

etw or com 5. 
5 Ur ER AR E, þ [ membranay Lat. ] a web 
2 al ſorts of HBbres inter wovea together, 
ee ſome parts in the tabrig of 
ſerving to Wrap ap 10 [ Ne 
0M ERAN A'CEOUS} MEMPRA/N 8 
OUS, or ME/MBRANOU 3 
b untux, Fr.] conſiſting of membranes. 3 
MEMBURY, in Devorſhure, whote fair is 
Abceſt 10, for horned cattle, &c. 
EME N TO, .. { memento, Lat.] a hint or 
eoticero recall a thing into the memory. . 
EMO IR, , [7 enorre, Þ .] an account of 
{me tranſactions written in a familiar man- 
er; à hint, notice, or account of any thing. 
. MEMORABLE, a. [ memorabilts, Lat. | 
worthy of being remembered. | | 
ME MORAELV, od. in a manner worthy of 
of being remembered. | 
MEMORA'NDUM, /. [memorandim, Lat.) 
a note to aſſiſt the memory. 
MEMORIAL, a. [ memorialts, Lat.) PLCs 
ferving the memory or remembrance of a 
thing: contained in the memory. 

MEMORIAL, , a monument, or ſome- 
thing erected to preterve the memory of ſome 
great perſon or action; a hint to aſh} the me- 
mov; the repreſentation of a tranſaction, by 
way of remonſtrance or complaint from one 
prince, or his ambaſſador, to another. 

MEMO'RIALIST, /. one who makes re- 
moufirances, oz fets forth any particular cir- 
cumſbance. | 

ME'MORY') . [ mennria, Lat.) the power 
of reviving thoſe ideas in our minds, whick 
bave diſappeared or have been laid aſide for a 
time; the act of recollecting things paſt; the 
ume or period of a perſon's knowledge. 

MEN, the plural of Max. 

To MENACE, v. a. [ menacer, Fr.] to 
threaten. 

MENACE, [. a threat, or poſitive aſſurance 
of miſchief on certain conditions. 

MENACER, /. ove who threatens or de- 
nonnces miſchief to another. 


MENAGE, [ pron, menawje| . [Fr.] a 


collection of animals, 
ME'NCHINOT, a village in Cornwall, with 


Wo fairs, on Jone 11, and july 28, for horſes, 
oxen, ſheep, cloth, and a ſew hops. 
To MEN D, VU, a, | emends, Lat.] to repair 


or mak 
make good any breach or decay; to correct 
om alter for the better 


improve or increaſe, 


BER, .. [membrum. Lat.] a limb or 
al body; à part of a diſcou rle : 
a fingle perſon belonging 


J meme 


4 


, Nevterly, to grow bet- 
ter; to de changed for the better, a 


to help or advance; to 


MER 


ME'NDER, /, one that repairs breaches or 
decays; one that alters for the better. 

ME/N DICANT\,a.! merdican,, Lat. Ibægging 

ME'NDICANT, /. | mendicant, Fr. a beg- 
gar ; a religious that ſubhits by alms acquired 
by begging. 

ME NDLESHAM, a town of Suffolk, with 
a market on Tueſdays, and one fair, on Hel- 
Trurfday, tor catile. It is 82 miles N. E. of 
London. 

ME NIAL, a. from meiny or many ; meni, 
Sax. or me/me, old Fr.] belonging to the num- 
ber of 1tervants; of a low or baſe emplov. 

ME'NSES, /. the monthly evacuations 
irom the uterus of women not with child, and 
not giving luck, | 

ME'NSTRUAL, a. [ mernſt-uns, Lat. J 
monthly; happening every month; laſting a 
month; belonging to a men/truwn, 

ME'NSTRUOUS, «a. [ menſiruus, Lat.) 
having a monthly flux. 

ME'NSTRUUM, a liquor uſed to diſſolve 
any thing, or to extract the virtues of any in - 
gredients by infuſion or boiling. h 

MENSURABUILITY, /. [ mcnſurabalite, 
Fr.] capacity of being meaſured. 

ME'NSURABLL, a. | menſlura, Lat. | capa- 
ble of being meaſured, 

ME NSURAL, a. ! menſura, Lat.) relating 
to meaſure. 

To ME'NSURATE, v. a. to meaſitre or 
take the dimenſions of any thing. 

MENSURA'TION, ,. the act or practice 
of meaſuring; the dimenfhons or quantity 
found out by means of a meafure. 

ME'NTAL, a. | mentale, Fr.) exiſting in the 
mind; belonging to the mind; internal, 

ME'NTALLY, ad. in the mind; in thought 
and meditation. 

ME/N TION, [ch ＋. [ mentio, | Lat] 
a hint; an exprethon in writing or ſpeaking 3 
a recital of a thing. 

To ME/N TION, LW Zn v. a. [w entianer, 
Fr.] to expreſs ia words or writing. 

MENTZ, the archbiſhoprick of, a coun- 
try of Germany, in the circle of the Lower 
Rhine, and lving upon that river. It is 
bounded on the N. by Wetteravia and Heſſe, 
on the S. by Franconia, and the palatinate of 
the Rhine, and on the W. by the electorate 
of Triers; is about 50 miles in length, and 
20 in breadth, very fertile, eſpecially in good 
wines, and well peopled. We mult not con- 
found the archb:ſhopric of - Mentz with the 
electorate ; for this is much more extenſive, 
and the greateſt part of it 1ies about the Rhine, 
between the Palatinate and Triers. Mentz 
is the capital town. 

MEPHUTICAL, Jef tical] a. [ mephite, 
Lat.] ill-favovred; ſtinking ; poi ſonous. 

MERCANTANT, /. | mer cante, Ital.] a 
foreigner, or foreign trader, 

MERCANTILE, a. | erco, Lat.) belong- 


ing to trade; belonging to a merchant; com- 


mercial. 


M E R 


MERCENARINEss, , a low and ſordid 


reſpect to gain ot lucre. 

ME'RCENARY, a. | mercenar ius, Lat. 
acting only (or hire; or from a low and ſordid 
proſpect of gain; hired ; fold for money. 


ME/RCENARY, /. [mer cenaire Fr.] a hire- | 


ling ; one retained or ſerving tor pay. 

MERC ER, . [mercter, Fr.] one who ſells 
filks and ſtufts. | 

ME'RCERY, /. 
ſelling ſilks and ſtu 

MERCHANDISE, | the 5 in this and next 
word is uſually pron. like =] / | merchandiſe, 
Fr.] traffic, commerce, or trade; wales; any 
thing bought or ſold. 

To MERCHANDISE, v. . to trade or 
trathc. 

ME'/RCHANT, /. | narcharnd, Fr. | one who 
trades with perſons in foreign countries, 

ME'/RCHANT-MAYN, /. a trading ſhip. 

ME'RCHANTABLE, a. fit or likely to be 
bovght or ſold. 

ME'RCIFUL, a. willing to pity, ſpare, or 
pardon an offence, or offender; unwilling to 

uniſh. 

ME RCIFULLV, ad. with pity, or an in- 
clination to ſpare an offender. 

ME'RCIFULNESS, /. the quality of pity- 
ing or ſparing offenders. 

ME'RCILLESS, a. without pity or compaſ- 
ſion; cruel; ſevere. 

MERC ILESSLV, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
neither to pity nor ſpare an offender. 

ME'RCILESSNESS, /. the quality of pu- 
nibing without pity or pardon. 

MERCU'RIAL, a. [ mer cialis, Lat.) form- 
ed under the influence of Mercury; active; 
forightly ; volatile. In Medicine, confiſting 
of quick-hilver. 

MERCURIFICA'TION, /. the act of mix- 
ing or incorporating with quick-filver. 

MERCURY, / [ mercurius, Lat. } in My- 
thology, 2 deity held ro be the meſſenger of 
the other gods, to prefide over eloquence and 
trade, to be the inventor of muſic, the inter- 
preter of the will of the other deities, and the 
ſon of Jupiter by Maia. In Chemitiry, quick- 
filver. In Heraldry, purple. In Aftronomy, 
the leaſt aud loweſt of the planets next the 
moon; its mean motion is 59 minutes 8 ſe- 
conds; but ſometimes it is ſo ſwift as to go a 
whole degree and 40 minutes in a day. In 
Botany, a plant. Figuratively, ſprightlineſs ; 
a news- paper; à carrier of news-papers. 

MERC V,. /. [ merci, Fr. ] the act of paſſing 
by crimes without puniſhing them; unwilling- 
neſs to puniſh ; the act of pitying and pardon- 
iog offcnders ; pardon. | 

MERE, a. | merus, Lat.] entire; only; ex- 
elufive of all other perſons or things; ſimple. 

MERE, or MER, whether in the beginning, 
middle, or end of the names of places, 1s deriv- 
ed from mere, Sax. a pool or lake. 

MERE, /. [mercy Sax. ] a large pool or lake; 
a boundary. 


2 cerie, Fr. ] the trade of 
8. 
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MER 


MERE, or MEER 
with a market on Sat 
viz. on May 6, Augu 
for cattle, hogs, 


a town of Wil, 
urdays, and three fair 
it 24, and September 2. 
5 chcele, and pedlary ; 
near large nills, on one of which th 
beacon; is 104 miles W. by 8. 

ME/RELY, ad. fimply: 
cluſive of any other thi 


MERETRI 


; leateg 
] ere 1s 1 
ol Londog, 
ply; on] J barely; «, 
Ng. i 


If 
CIOUS datos 
» a, [ mes errtcrug, Ln 


uſed by, or belonging to harlots: £44. } 
alluring by falſe | 26.4 arlots; leduclag or 


MERETRI'CIOUSLY; ad. after the na 
ner of a harlot ; with falſe allurement;, : 

MERETR VCIOUSNESS, /. the quality of 
uſing falſe allurements, like thoſe of alot 


MERVDIAN, x | m&ridien, F r.] noon 


mid-day, In Geography, a line draw 2 « 
north to ſouth, which the ſun crofles at 1 : 
F igoratwely, the higheſt point of glory or Ws » 
er. Applied to an artificial globe, the braz 
circle, in which the globe hangs and turns q 
MERIDIAN, a. at the point of neon; N 
ſouthern, or extended to the north aad fouth l 
Figuratively, raiſed to the higheſt point. 
MERIDIONAL, a, | meridional, P.. 5 
ſouthern; ſituated towards the ſouth; leokins 1 
towards the ſouth. : n 
MERIDIONA'LITY, /. fituated in the C 
ſouth ; poſition of a place, ſo as to look ts N 
wards the ſouth. 
_MERIDIONALLY, ad. with 3 fouls n 
aſpect. ö 
MERIONETHSHIRE, a county of Not. 
Wales, 47 miles in length, and 25 in breadth; 5 
bounded by Carnarvonthire and Denbighthir 1 
on the N. by Montgomeryſhire on the 5. E. 4 
and by the Irith Sea on the W. It contains * 
2590 houſes, 17, 100 inhabitants, 37 pariſhes, . 
5 market-towns, aud ſends but one member to : 
parliament, who 1s for the county. It is us. '*, 
tered by ſeveral rivers, the chief of which are _ 
the Dee and the Douay. The air is ſharp, on a 
account of the high barren mountains, whick } | 
are extremely fteep: however, this county 1 
feeds large flocks of ſheep, many goats, aue . 
large herds of cattle; beſides which, there i BY 
plenty of fiſh of ſeveral ſorts. 7 
| MERIT, /. [merite, Fr. | deſert; excellence, A 
deſerving honour or reward. of t 
To MERIT, v. a. [mel iter, Fr.] to deſerve; = 
to have a right to claim ſomewhat on accoult * 
of one's excellencies; to earn. | \ 
| MERITORIOUS, a. [me/itoire, Fr & ter 
ſerving reward; or great delert. 1 
MERITO'RIOUSLY, ad. in ſuch a mar- "M0 
ner as to deſerve reward. ol Drd 
MERITO/RIOUSNESS, / the quality c N 
2 thing, action, or perfon, which gives them * 
right to approbation and reward. , liſt! 
MERMAID, / {from mer, the ea, 2 \ 
maid] a ſea- monſter, fuppoſed to have 10 him 
woman's face and ſhape, but a fiſh's tail. F Nant 
| MERNS, or Kinkardinſhire, Ant aſy 
Scotland, bounded by Mar on the N. U Fu V 
German Occan on the E. by Auge 8 aud «i 


MES 


| Gowry on the W. It is fraitfol in 
my 0 pallures; and the place of chiefeſt 
3 n was the caſtle of Dunotter. 
OMERRILY, ad, in a gay, joyous, or 
chu! manner. 
"MERRIMAKE, . a 

e \)Y OUS» 

0 iE RRIMAKE, 2. d. to feaſt; to be 
* 12 n err. 7 : ; 
co  RRIMENT, /. mirth; galety; ſport 
2 cantes lavghter; laughter. , : 
ME RKIN ESS, /. the quality of being 
heerful, or promoting mirth among others. 
MERRY, a. [ir ig, Sax. | full of mirth, joy, 
| haghter; cauting laughter; proſperous, or 
5 cheerful. To make merry, to junket, 
* . give A looſe to laughter and joy 
* 5 p 
ith a friend. ; 
"MERRY- ANDREW, . a buffoon, or 
erben who endeavours to raiſe laughter in 
ur by old geſtures and comical expret- 


feſtival; a meeting 


HE RRV. THOUGHT, [ mc * thaut] .. | 
| forked bone on the vpper part of the breall 

| ſo call:d becauſe pulled on each tide, 
from a traditionary opinion, 


has the longeſt fide, ſhall 


of towls, 
by voung perſons, 
that the perſon who 
be married firſt. | 
MERS, a county of Scotland; bounc ed on 
the N. by Lothian, on the E. by the German 
ocean, on the S. by Northumberland and 
Tivictdale, and on the W. by Tweeddale. It 
is very fruitful in corn and graſs, and abounds | 
with ſeats of pertons of quality. The chief: 
lace is Duns. ; | 
MERSHAM, a village in Kent, with one 
füt, on Friday in the Whitſun-Week, for 
borſes, cattle, and pedlars ware. ö 
MESERA'IC, AM. [ meſeratque, Fr.) belong- 
ing to the meſeatery. | ' 
ME'RSION, Con] ſ. | merfio, Lat.] the 
at of fink ing or plunging over head. | 
MESENTE'RIC, a. | meſentrigue, Fr. | be- 
knging to the meſentery. 
ME'SENTERY, /. [ meſente*re, Fr.] in A- 
matomy, a fat membrane placed in the middle 
of the abdomen, almoſt of a circular figure, 
with a narrow production, to which the end 
ot the colon and beginning of the rectum are 
tied; the inteſtines are faſtened like a border 
on its circumference. ö 
MESH, /. [ maeſche, Belg.] the ſpace or in- 
derſtice between the threads of a net. Sec Magn. 
To MESH, v. a, to catch in a net; to en- 


ſnare, „The flies by chance meſht in the air.“ 
Drayton, ' 

ME SHV, a, made of net work. | 
; ME'SLIN, /. [ meter, Fr.] mixed corn, con- 
ilting of wheat and rye, | 


ME'SNE, [pron, mine] ſ. in Law, ſignifies 
him who is lord of a manor, and ſo hath te- 
nants holding of him, yet himſelf holding of 


a ſuperior lord, 


1 [ mes, old Fr. ] adiſh; a quantity 


M E T 

To MESS, », ». to eat or feed. 

MESSAGE, /. [Lage, Fr.] an errand ; 
any thing told to another to be related to a 
third perton. f 

MESSEN GER, /. [meſſages Fr.] one who 
is ſent on an eirand; one who is ſent to a 
{ third perſon; a perſon paid by government 

to carry diſpatches relating to affairs of ſtate, 

and 15 likewife employed by the fecretarics 
warrants to apprehend and keep in cuſtody 
perfons ſulpetted of high-treaſon; a forerun- 
ner or harbinger. 

MESSIAH, /. [ Heb. anointed] the title 
given by way of eminence to our Saviour, 
meaning the fame in Hebrew as Chriſt in tle 
| Greek, and alludes to the authority he had to 

aijume the characters of king, prieſt, prophet, 
aid that of Saviour of the world. 

ME'SSIEURS, 7. { plural of monſieur, Fr: 4 
firs, or gentlemen. 

ME'SSING, a town in Efſex, whoſe fair is 
the firſt Tueſday in July, for toys; the market 
is on Tucſday. 

ME'SSINGHAM, in Lincolnſhire, whoſe 
fair is on Trinity- Monday, for merchandizing 
goods. 

ME'SSMATE, /. one who eats at the ſame 
table with another. 

ME'SSU AGE, £ [ meſſuagtum Lat.) n 
Law, a dwelling-houſe, with lands edjoining. 

MET, Participle of Mr. 

METACA'RPUS, /. | wrraxtnioy, Gr.] in 
Anatoiny, the wriſt, or that part behind the 
hand and the fingers. 

METAL, /. Laetallum Lat.) a firm, heavy, 
opake, and hard ſubſtarce, foſible by fire, 
when cold growing ſolid again, malleable un— 
der the hammer, and of a bright, gloſſy, glit- 
tering ſubſlance when newly cut or broken. 
Figuratively, courage or ſpirit. In the laſt 
tenſe more properly written, mettle, which ſee. 
METALLIC, or META'LLICAL, à. 
| m&alligue Fr.] partaking, conſiſtiug of, or 


containing metal; made of metal, 


ME TALLINE, a. impregnated with, 


or containing metal; conſiſting or made of 
metal, 


ME'TALLIST, /. a worker in metals; 
a perfon ſkilled in metals. 

MET A*LLURGIST, , Cnc and ,t 
Gr. and Lat.] a worker in metals. 

MET A'LLURGY, /. the act of working 
metals, and ſeparating them from their ores. 
To METAMORPHOSE, [ metamsrfole 
v. a. | (4*T4for3v, Gr. ] to change the form or 
ſhape of any thing; to change into a different 
thape or animal. 

-METAMO'RPHOSE, [| metamirfofis] . 
[ (4£7@,y45p04;, Gr.] change of ſhape; the 
change an animal undergoes both in its forma- 
tion and growth; the various ſhapes ſome in- 
ſects aſſome in the different ſtages of their ex- 
iſtence, as the ſilk-worm, &c. 


METAPHOR, [ metafor] /. is the appli- 


cnt to table at once, 


cation of a word to an uſe, to which, in its 
8.4 original 


ME T 


er'ginal import, it cannot be put: 


As, he 


cs his anger; he dead the ſound; the 


* 
4 * . 
* . 


ſpring awate; the flowers. A Metaphor is a 
fmile com; riſed in a word. 

MET APHORIC,or MET APHO'RICAL, 
Cera. iK, or met 1fo1 Lal 2. [ m&aphortguey 
Fr.] b lonzing to a metaphor. Figuratively, 
not according to the primary and litera! fentc. 

METAPHRA'SE, [| muitafraze] . [Ar- 
C;<7:;, Gr. | a cloſe and verbal tranilation from 
one language into another. 

MIE LAPHRA'ST, [ metafra/? | F | Ef TE> 
©: us, Gr.] one who trauflates literally, or word 
for word, nut ot One langu Age 'nto another. 

METAPHY'SIC, or ME LAPH Y'SICAL, 
meta yd L, or Mela y. Ka. a. verſed in me- 
taphyſics; ab{triAhted. | 

METAPHY'SICS,| metafyzik: | /. ontology, 
or the 1c:ence which treats ot being in the an- 
frat, or without being confined to any ſpe— 
Some extend this word to comprehend 
the {oience of immaterial beings, which is pro- 
jerlv Prevwn 27cs. 

ME TAPLASM, þ | ae n, Gr. | 
in Grammar, the changing or tranſpoling a let- 
ter or ſyllable in a word. In Rhetoric, the 
placing of words, ſyllables, or letters, con- 
trary to the natural order. 

METATA'RSUS, /. 1 and rapadg, Gr. 
in Anitomy that part of a human ſkelcton, 
which conſiſts of five bones, and reaches from 
the heel to the toes, containing the middle of 
the foot. 

META'THESIS, . [ (4174940 659 Gr. } in 
Grammar,the tranſpoſition of the letters or 1yl- 
Japles of 2 word; as, Funde for Founder, 

To METE, ». a. | m:tan, Sax. ] to meaſure; 
to jedoce to meaſure. L 


C1ES. 


METEMPSYC110'S1S, [ metemp/ HEY E 
4 rν,⅛ꝗ SY T1252 Gr. J che tranſmigration of 
{91s atter death to other bodtes. 


ME'TEOR, 1, Arta, Gr.) a mixt, 
changeable, muveable, and imper fect body, ap- 
rearing in the atmolphere, formed out of the 
common elements by the action of the heavenly 
bodies. Toners neter conſiſt of fat ſulphurcous 
ſmoke ſet on fire; ſoch are lightning, thunder, 
falling ſtars, Se. Ae, ial or airy m,, conſiſt 
of air and fſpriivous exhalations; ſuch are 
: Sue or watery meteors are 
compoſrd of vapours, or watery particles con- 
dented oy cold or hea* ; ſuch are clouds, rain- 
bows, hail ar lnow, Sc. 

METEOROCLO'GICAL, a. belonging to 
the date of meteors, 

METEORO/LOGIST, /. a perſon ſkilled in 
tis nature and cuſes of meteors. 

ATETEORO'LOGY, /. Irrel and x, 
Gr. the doftrine of metcors; a diſcourſe treat— 
ing of the cauſe and nature of cacteors. 

METER, /. a meaſurer. 

METHE'GLIN, /. [U ddygtyn, Brit.] a 
drink male of hongy boiled in water, to which 
are added ginger, cloves, and mace: after which 
=” fermented with yeail, and bottled. 


® 2 3 — 
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METHINES, verb Imperſ. como... 
me and h,, I think, imag ne Fl 3 

ME TTH Ob, | methode, Fr. | the N wan 
leveral things or ideas, or performins g. 5 
operations in ſuch an order, as js t FIN 
11ent and proper to aitain ſome eng : 11, 
ner ja which a thing 1s done, 

METHO'DICAL, a. met had qu. p. 
ranged or placed in proper and juſt e 
forming things in a regular and 6 
ner. 

METHO'DICALLY, ad. ia a Manner «.. 
hitent with regularity and order, FEY 
METHODIST, J a phylician why, 
ſcribes from theory. “ Our waorieft Wr 
*© not only chemiſts, but me thodifi, * 


pole. 


0 der ; ' 972 
rverly man 


' 


= . . . * 1 33 Heyl, 
A new lect of religious, which aroſe about 1533 
io called from their affectation of beine . 


5 n = Ng more 
[itrict oviervers ot rule, and pretending t: ore 
5 Lal; 


er lights than the regular clergy. Sce Git g 
Bp. of London's fourth Paſtoral Letter d 
1 To M E THODIZE, „ & iD regulate, Or 
ditpotc in juſt and proper order. 

MEITHWO Cb, a town in Norfolk, dif. 
tant $64 meaſured miles from London, Irs 
fair is April 25, for cattle and toys; the 
market is on Tuetlday. l 

ME'TON MY, F [ perry Gr.] in 
Rhetoric, a figure, wherein a word is uſed in- 
cad ot another, as the efie& for the cauſe; the 
thing cornteining for the thing contained, Kc, 
Thus we ſay, the tie boils, for the water 
contained in the kettle, 

ME“ IRE, | meter ] /. Ci xen, Gr. ] acollec- 
tion of words diſpoſed in lines, coukilting of a 
certain number of ſyllables, ſo as to appear hat- 
mon:ous to the ear; meaſure; verſe, 

ME'TRICAL, a. | metricas, Lat.] confin- 
ed to metre; meaſured or limited to a ceriala 
number of ſyllables. 

METRO'/POLIS, /. [ 14% 77G and v4.5 Gr.] 
the mother city, or chief city of any country, 

METROPOLITAN, . | metropoirtan, 
Lat. J a biſhop of a mother church, ox of the 
chiet church in the chief city; an archbiſhop, 

ME rROPO'LITAN, a. belonging to, or 
ſituated in the metropols. 

METROPOLI“TICAL, a. belonging to 
the chief city. Metropolitical city.” Raleigh, 

ME'TTLE, / [corrupted from metal, but 
not without reaſon written thus, when vſed 
n a metaphorical ſenſe | ſpirit ; ſorightlineſs; 
courage. 

ME'TTLED, a. ſprighily; courageows; 
full of ſpirits or fire. f 1 

ME/TTLESOME, 2. ſprightly ; Wey; 

ay; courageovs ; full of ſpirits; ery. ; 

ME!/TTLESOMELY, ad. with fprightit 
neſs 3 vigour; ardour, or courage. lofure; 

MEW, /. [mue, Fr. J a cage; an 1 ä 
a place wherein any thing 15 confined. =O 

To MEW, v. a. to incloſe in a cage» 

: : ſon. To ſhed the 
ſhut up; to confine, or imprilon it, To 
ſcathers; from ue, of muer, Fr. to mouns'- 


. . Q Fr. 
make 2 noiſe like a cat; from migul zr 


NI 
prince's or nobleman's ſtables, | 
EXICO, a large country of Ne. AY 

: ile called New-Spain; boun ed on the 
8 Mexico, on the E. by the gulph 
F the N. Sea, and on the S. and 
3.0 America and the S. Sea, being a- 
1 miles in length, and trom 60 to 
n It is divided iuto 23 provin- 
BE of which is that of Mexico, 
N - ow many mines of gold, flver, iron, 
=. "xs fide Indian corn, cabbagetrecs, cho- 
ede vanellas, plantains, pine- apples, 
cachinealy and ſeveral other truits, e 
drugs, proper to the cl:mate. It 15 gone ro : \ 
A Ganith viceroy, Who 15 changed every hve 
BO the people are Papilts, or at leaſt 
on account of the Inguih- 


\! EMS, . a 


breadt h. 
* 1 1 
NCiPds 


colate nuts, 


rears, and all 
protets to be 10, 
1 , 4 
PMEZZOTINTO, Ital.) a Kind of grav- 
ing upon copper, invented by prince Rupert, 
. receives its Name from reſembling 
3 and is performed by marking the 
painting, an 5 
ate in forrows or crols lines; after | 
ther are rubbed down with a bornifher or 
ſctaper, according to the depth our lightneſs of 
nodes required. : 
MI.AS M, fe | pareivery Gr.] particles or 
*to:ns, ſuppoſed to arite trom diſtempered per- 
is, and to infe& others with the lame diſor- 
ders at a diſtance. 

MICE, the ploral of Movsr. _ . 

MICHAELMAS, { Mitelmas ] /. the feſti- 
val of the archangel Michael, celebrated on 
he 29th of September. 

$1, MUCHAEL's, or MITCHEL, a bo- 
tough iv Cornwal, which tends two members 
to parliament; diſtant from London 247 miles. 

to MICHE, | mite] v. n. to be ſecret, to 
lie hid, 

MICHER, [er], a lazy loiterer, who 
&ulks about in corners and bye- places out ot 
naht. : 

MICROCOSM. /. | (4495 and $55.95, Gr. | 
toe little world. Man, fo called by tome tan- 
ciful philoſophers. : 3 | 

MICRO'GRAPHY, | n#&-6grafy | /. L (441295 
and e, Gr. | the detcription of the parts of | 
tack objects as are viſible only by ancans of a' 
microſcope, 

MICRO'ME TER, /. 144X505 and Aire, Gr. | 
an aſtronomical inſtrument, which by means 
of a very fine ferew, ſerves to meaſure extre- | 
ny ſmall diftances in the heavens. : 

MICROSCOPE, /. Lines and 7x574wy Gr.] 
i Noptrical inſirument by which very tſmall 
vbjetts are magnified or ſhewn very large. 

MID, a. | contracted from middle, Sax. 
middle ; equally between two extremes. 

MID-DAY, /: non. 

N MIDDLE, «, dle, Sax.] in the centre; 
vally dittant from the two extremes, SY = 


Fox, A thing in the middle, when it ſtands at 
1 equal diſtance from the two extremes: it is 
u the mid /e 


if When it ſtands in the center of a 
Treat many. 


Which can hardly be otherwiſe, conſidering 


members to parliament. 


of 


M 1 D 


MIDDLE, , the centre, or part equally 
diſtant from two extremes ; any thing between 
two extremes, | 

MUVDDLE-AGED, «a. of a moderate age; 
arrived to an equal diſtance between childhoud 
and old age. 

MIDDLEHAM, a town in the North Rid- 
ing of Yorkthire, diſtant from London 228 
meaſured miles. Its tairs is on Nov. 6 and 7 
tor theep, and its market on Monday. 

MYDDLEMOST, a. ſoperlative of middle; 
molt near to the middle or center. 

MUDDLESEX, an Englich county, 20 miles 
in length, and 14 in breadth ; bounded on the 
N. by Hertfordthire; ou the E. by Eſſex; on the 
S. by the river Thames, which ſeparates it 
trom Sorry; on the W. by Buckinghamthite. 
It is one of the leaſt countics in England, 
but much the richeſt, and pays more taxes 
to the government than any ten beides. It 
contains 11,000 houſes, 126 pariſhes, beſides 
London, and 4 market-towns. It ſends 8 
members to parliament, 4 for London, 2 for 
Weſtminſter, and 2 for the county. The air 
in general is healthy, and the fo.l fertile, 


that they never want dung to manore the land. 
See Loxbox. 
MIDDLEWICH, a town in Chethire, diſ- 
tant from London 1664 miles, and tends two 
Its fairs are St. 
James's day July 25, and Holy Thurſday, tor 
cattle; the market is on Toctday, 
MUDDLING, a. | mid/cn, Sax.] of the 
middle rank; of moderate ſize, or qualities. 
MIDGE, . ige, Sax.) a gant. 
MI'DHURST, a town in Suſſex, diſtant 
from London $2 meaſured miles, and ſends 
two members to parliament. Its fairs are 
March 25, MWhit-Toeſday, July 20, and Oct. 
18, for horned cattle and hories ; the market is 
on Thuriday. 
MI'DLAND, a. remote, or at a diſtance 
from the ſea coalis; in the midſt of the land. 
MUDNIGHT, | 1d } |. | midnight, Sax. ] 
the depth of night; twelve at night. 
MUDRIFF, | rid rife, Sax. ] the diaphragm. 
MID-SEA, the Mediterranean Sea. 
MUEDSHIPMAN, ,a fort or under officer 
on board a ſhip, whote Ration is on the quar- 
ter deck; his hezſineſs is to mind the braces, 
look out, give the word of command from the 
captain and ſuperior officers, and aſſiſt on all 
occaſions in lailing the ſhip, and rummaging 
the hold. 
MIDST, /. the middle. 
MIDST, «. | contracted from u,, the 
tuperlative ot md | midmott ; ſituated in the 
middle, or neareſt to the center. 
MID STREAM, , middle of the ſtream. 
MUDSUMMER, /. the ſommer ſolſtice, 
generally reck«ned to fall on the 24th of June; 
the teſtival of St. John the Baptiſt. 
MI'/DWAY, /. the part of a way which is 
equally diſtant from the beginning and ending. 
3B4 MIDW AV, 


MI IL. 


MI DWA, ad. in the middle of the way. 

MI'DWIFE, , a woman who delivers wo- 
men in childbed. 

MI DWIF ERL, /. aſſiſtance given in child- 
birth; the act of production; help in produc- 
ing; the trade of a midwite. 

MI DWINTER, , the wioter ſolſtice, or 
depth of winter, reckoned to fall on the 21 tt of 
Pecember. 

MIEN, ſ pron. meen] /. [ mine, Fr.] air; 
look ; manner. 

MIGHT, [mi:] /. [might, Sax. ] power; 
frength; force. 

MI'GHTILY, Ci] ad. with great pow: 
er; powerfully ; with ethcacy ; violently ; vi- 
gorovfly ; in a great degree. 

MI'GHTINESS, [mitme] . the qua- 
lity of poſſeſſing or exerciſing power, greatnels, 
or diguny; a title given to priuces, but pecult- 
arly applied to the ſtates of Holland. 

MIGHTY, [ mity] a. [mibtrg, Sax. ] power- 
ful; ſtrong; excellent, or powerful in any act. 

MI'GHTY, [ih] ad. in a great degree. 
&« Mig bey thoughitul.” Prior. Not to be uſed 
but ia low languaze. 

MIGRA'TION, /. [ migratts, Lat.] the act 
of changing places or abode, 

MILAN, the dutchy of, a conſiderable 
county of Italy, boonded on the N. by the 
Swiſs and Griſons; on the E. by the republic 
of Venice, and by the duchies of Parma and 
Mantua; on the S. by the duchy of Parma 
and the tetritory of Genoa; and on the W. by 
Piedmont and Montſerrat; being 150 miles in 
length, and 78 in breadth. The foil is every 
where f-rtile in corn, wine, fruits, rice, and 
olives ; there are alſo plenty of cattle. The 
M:laneſ* had dukes of their own, whoſe houſe 
is extinct above two centuries ago. The French 
and Spaniards have had bloody wars about this 
duch; it is now ia poſſeſſion of the Emperor 
and King of Sardinia. 

MI'/LBOURN, a town in Dorſetſhire, whoſe 
fair is December 30, for bullocks, horſes, and 
cheeſe. 

MI'LBOURN-PORT, a borough town in 
Somercſerthire, with two fairs on June 5, and 
October 28, tor cattle and toys; diſtant from 
London ters meaſured miles. 

MILCH, a. [m/ch, Teut. | giving milk. 

MILD, a. [d, Sax.] kind; tender; in- 
dulgent : compaſhonate ; not eaſily provoked to 
anger; gentle; void of acrimony; free from 
ſharpueſs or acidity. 

MIVLDENHALL, a town in Suffolk, dif- 
tant from London 694 meaſured miles. Its 
fairs is October 10, for wood; the market is 
on Friday. 

MILDEW, /. Lil, Sax. ] a diſeaſe that 


happens to plants, caufed by a dewy moilture mi 
falling vpon them, and continuing for want of | 


the ſun's heat to draw it up; ſpots made in 
linen, metals, &c. by the dampneſs of the air. 

To MILDEW, v. a. to ſpot or infect with 
mildew. 


M I L 


MILDLY, ad. with tenden 
tlenets. en tenderneſs and gen- 
MILDNEsSs, * gentleneſs, 
elemency, applied to perſons, 
low nets, applied to taſte, 


tenderneſs, or 
Soſtneſs or mel. 


MILE, 7. [ merd, Sax, | a Common meas 1 

* Nees More ich 

2 _ 5 England, containing £760 yards, Nh 
MI'LESTONE, C a tone fer vp 05 
road, mai ked with th Ss. fan my 
any chief town, e number of miles trom 7 
MULIARY, a. [ milium | ”*% 
ſembling a millet 0. Aale Ns . of | 
dicine, is a malignant feve A. hg ” "ite h 
N & Ty fecelving its name the 
trom the tkin's being then tprink] | | 
with little purple f. fe 1 * 
nile fab. dee bh 
MILITANT, a. ſmilitans, Lat 1 $0: - 
or acting in the 2 of 1 flag . 4 
vinity, engaged in warfare with hell and te 8 
world, applied to the church of Chriſt on — 4 
as oppoſed to that which is triumphant in hea. 60; 
ven. : ' 
MILITARY a. [militaris, Lat.] profeſſed ho! 
or engaged in the life of a ſoldier ; belonoing ? 
to the amy; becoming a ſoldier; frog, 7 % 
MILI' 11A, [milifhia | ſ. Lat.] the Gard. ne! 
ing force of a nation; the inhabitants of a covn. Cat 
try trained to arms, and acting in their own 0 
defence. "i 
MILK, / [ meelc, Sax. ] a white juice, liquor, | 

or humou1, prepared by the Deity in the breats þ 
of women, and dugs of beaſts, tor the nourith- bro 
ment of their young; any white fluid or liquor dac 
reſembling milk; an emulfion made by almond; \ 
blanched, and bruiſed in a mortar. wot 
To MILK, v. a. | menic: in, Sax. | to dray 25 
milk from the teats of a beaſt, cr the breal} of ban 
a woman, with the hand; to give ſuck, to 2 
MI'LKEN, a. confiſting of milk. , 
MUILKER, /. one that draws milk from . by 
nimals. | " 
MI'LKINESS, /. the quality of a thing in g 
which it reſembles milk. of 
MI'LK-LIVERED, a. cowardly or timor- lan 
ous. © Milk-lver'd man.” Sbat. \ 
MILK-MAID, /. a woman employed in WA fin 
milking cattle. \ 
MI'LK-PAIL, /. a veſſel into which cattle bot 
are milked. d 
MILK-PO'TTAGE, /. a kind of food made colt 

by boiling milk with water and oat- meal. 2 
MIL LKSHAM, in Wiltſhire, whoſe fal fro 
is July 16, for horned cattle, ſheep, and d 
horſes. ; Ds. 24 
MI'LK-SOP, /. a ſoft, effeminate, or timot- vie! 
ous perſon. f \ 
MIUVLKWHITE, a. white as milk. whe 
MI'LK-WOMAN, / a woman who fe, WW is 
Ik. . 
MILKY, a. made of or reſembling milk; Loy 
yielding milk. Figuratively, ſoft; gentle; % 
timorous. | * 
MILK Y-WA'Y, /. See GALAXY. ron 

| MILL, . L, Sax, ] an engine or * 01 


XII. 


a or any other ſubſtance is ground; 
whoſe action depends on a cir- 
or a machine which, being put 
g a violent impreſhon on things. 
v. a. to divide into ſmall par- 
ad or divide 4nto ſmall parti- 
heat up or make yp Sts 
; ing 1 ticles into a circular 
N 27 3 between the 
=_ , ſcour, and cleanſe woollen 
+ ina mill. In Rs 1 the rim 
f event clip a 
8 Re 8d, . the nk on the edges of 
* wheels belonging to a mill, by means of 
which they lock into each other. 3 
MILL. DAM, / the mound, or bank by 


which water is kept up 


. 1 

wiking s A RIAN, ſ. ſmillenarius Lat.) 
2 who believes or expects the millennium. 
MULLENARY, a. [millenarre, Fr.] con- 
ifing of a thouſand. | 
MI/LLENIST, / | mile, 
holds the millennium. : EN 
MILLE/NNIUM, /. [Lat.] in Divinity, 
the ſpace of a thouſand years, which the 
nighteous, 45 ſuppoſed by ſome, (hall pals with 
Chriſt upon earth, at his ſecond coming. 
MILLE/NNIAL, a. belonging to the mil- 
lenniom. 
MILLER, , one who looks after a mill. 
MULLET, /. | mikum, Lat.] a plant 
brought originally from the caſt, which pro- 
daces à very ſmall grain, ufed in puddings. 
MULLINER, /. [ Johnfon derives this 
word from Milarer, an inhabitant of Milan, 
25 2 Lombard is a Banker] one who ſells rib. 
bands, caps, and other coverings belonging 
toa woman's dreſs, 

MULLINERY, a. belonging to or ſold 
by 2 milliner. Uſed ſubſtantively, for goods 
or dreſs ſold by a milliner. 

MILLION, /. [C willion, Fr.] the number 
of en hundred myriads, or ten hundred thou- 
land, Proverbially, any very great number. 
ann. a. the ten hundred thov- 
andth, 

MPLLIPES, , Lat.] the common wood- 
lope, fo called from its numerous feet. : 


MPLL-REE, /. [Port.] a Portugueſe gold 


ein, in value 68. 8d. 4. 


10 which cor 
cular mot:0n 5 
in motion, 81e 
To VII LL, 
ticles ; do gr) 
cles in 2 mill; to 


to tu 


py” > 
Lanes , 


Lat.] one that 


uttle 


nade 


| MULL-STONE, . | mvylenfian, Sax.] the 
fair tone of a mill by which corn is ground. 
and MILT, J. [mildt, Sax. ] in Natural Hiſto- 


ſy, the foft roe in fiſh, fo called, becauſe it 
nelds x white or milky juice when preſſed. 
— {THORP, a town 1n Weſtmoreland 
= — whos 12, for horned caitle, 
kn LTON, a town in Kent, diſtant fbm 
udon 41 meaſured miles, whoſe fair is Joly 
1 — tos; the market is on Saturday, * 
- 14 a town in Dorſetſhire, diſtant 
m London 1142 meaſured miles. It has 
*0!UT, but a macket on Tuetday. 


Mor- 


ſells, 


ilk; 
ntle; 


nine, 


12 


to a proper height for. 


MINô 


MILVERTON, in Somerſetſhire, whoſe 
fairs are held Tuetday in Eaſter week, St. 
James's day July 25, and Oct. 10, for cattle, 

MIME, J. LAH, Gr. ] a buffoon, who by 
mimicking the action or manner of ſome other 
perſon, endeavours to create mirth. 

To MIME, v. #. to mimic the geſtures or 
manners of another ſo as to cauſe laughter. 

MUMIC, a. | mimicus, Lat.] imitating or 
copying the actions of a perſon io as to render 
them ridiculous, and to excite laughter. 

MUIVMIC, , a perſon who imitates the ac- 
tions or manner of another fo as to excite 
laughter. Figuratively, a ſervile imitator. 

To MUMIYC, v. a. to imitate the actions 
of another ſo as to make them ridiculous, and 
to excite laughter; to imitate. 

MIYMICAL, a. copying like a mimic. 

MIVMICALLY, ad. in imitation, 

MI'MICRY, /. the quality or art of aſſum- 
ing the air, looks, manner of expreſſion, and 
aci1on of another. 

MI'NATORY, 4. containing threats. 

To MINCE, v. a. | mincer, Fr.] to cut 
into very ſmall bits or pieces; to mention any 
thing ſcropuloufly, or by a little at a time; to 
ralliate or extenuate. Neuterly, to walk 
with ſhort ſteps in an affected manner; to 
ſprak with effeminacy, or ſo as to omit iyllables. 

MI'NCINGLY, ad. in ſmall parts; not 
tolly ; with palliation or extenuation, 

MIND, J. [ gemind, Sax. ] the rational ſoul ; 
the underfianding ; affection, choice; thoughts 
or ſentiments; opinion; memory; remem- 
brance, | 

To MIND, v. a. to take notice of, or ob- 
ſerve; to regard ; to excite in the mind; to 
recal to a perion's mind, or revive in his me- 
mory ; to admoniſh, from inder, Belg. Neu- 
terly, to incline or be diſpoſed to. ä 

MUNDED, à. diſpoſed; incl:ned ; affect- 
ed 


MI/NDFUL, a. attentive ; heeding ; re- 

taining in the memory. 

MI'NDFULLY, ad. attentively. 
MI'NDFU LNESS, ,. attention; heed, or 
regard, 

MI'NDLESS, a. inattentive; regardleſs ; 
inanimate; not endued with a rational ſoul. 

MINE, Pronoun poſſeſſive | myn, Sax. ] Mine 
was formerly uſed always before a vowel ; at 
preſent, if a ſubſtantive precedes we uſe mine; 
but when it follows, my; as, © This is my 
book.“ Or, “ This book is mine,” Belong- 
ing to me. 

MINE, . | mine, Fr.] a place or cavern ia 
the earth containing metals, ſtone, or coal; 
a hollow dug under any fortification, that it 
may fink for want of ſupport, or that powder 
may be lodged in it, by means of which every 
thing upon it may be blown up. 

To MINE, v. . to dig mines; to ſorm 
any hollows or cavities under ground by dig- 
ging. Actively, to ſap; to ruin by mines; 
to deſtroy by ſecret means or ſlow degrees. 
MIN E- 


MIN 


XII NEHE Ab, an antient borough in So- 
tertetthire, diſtant from London 166 meatured 
miles, and tends two members to parl:ament ; 
its torr is Wedneſday in Whitſun-week for 
pedlirs wares; the marketis on Wedneldav. 

MUNER, /. (i,, Fr.] one that digs; 
in caverns for metals, ſtones, or coals ; one 
wlio1s a maker of military mines. 

MINERALS, , | minerale, Lat.] any body 
dug out of the earth. Though all metals are 
nal, vet all mineral; ace not metals. 

MUNERAL, @. couſiſtiag of bodies dug 
out of the earth; conſiſting of metalline par- 
ticles. 

MIUNERALIST, , one ſkilled or employ- 
ed 10 extracting ores, or minerals. 

MINER A'LOGIST, /. one that writes up- 
on minerals. 

MINERA LOGY, . | mineralogic, Fr.) 
the doctrine of minerals. 

To MUNGLE, v. a. [ mingelrn, Teut.] to 
mix; to join; to unite with ſomething ele ; to 
compound. Neuterly, to be mixed or united 
with. 

MINGLE, , a mixture; a medly or con- 
fuſed maſs. | 

MI'NGLER, , one who mixes different 
things together. ö 

MUNIATURE, /. | mintature, Fr. ] the re- 
preſentation of a thing in a very {mall fize. 
Gar improperty uſes it as an adjective. | 

MENIKIN, @. | See Mankir | ſmall; di- 
minutive; uſed in contempt. 

MIUNIM, /. 1 Lat.] a ſmall being 
ex perſon. Applied in the northern counties 
ta a very ſmall tſh. | 

MI'NIMUS, /. [Lat.] a being of the leaft 
Ire. 

MI'NION, /. | mignony Fr. a favourite or 
darling. Geacrally applied to a perion who 
has the chief place in a priace's or great man's 
favour, on account of his fervile compliauces 
and flattery. 

MI'NIOUS, a. | mintum, Lat.] of the co- 
Jour of red leid or vermilion. | 

To MUNISH, v. 4. [(a contraction ſrom 
@rminiſh] toleflen ; to lop or impair. 

MUNISTER, /. [Lat.] any perſon em- 
ployed as an agent, or to traniact affairs ror 
andther; one employed by a ſovereign in the 
edminiſtration of public affairs; an inſtroment 
or means applied to accompliſh any end; a 
perſon who performs the public ſervice in di- 
vine worſhip; an agent from a foreign power, 
who has not the dignity and credentials of an 
ambat{ador, 

To MI'NISTER, v. a. to ſerve or attend 
on God, the public, or a private perſon. — 

MI/NISTERY, /. eg contracted into 
three ſyllables, as miniſtry; from meniſlerium, 
Lat.] office; ſervice; the diſcharge of any 
office or performance of the orders and em- 
ployment of another. © With minifleries due 
« and ſolemn rites.” Par. IL. It is uſed 


4 
| 
4 
N 


M IN 
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* 
MI NISTRAL, à. belonging to 2 delory, \ 
one employed by another, or a clerer oh | 

MUNISTRANT, 4. Cini an I, 
tending upon; acting as ſubcedian; * | \ 
ant, or at command. "at's Gepent, * 

MINISTRA'TION, Y [»injfratiy la: Al 
the oince of a perton commitnnoned * ” oo 

| 10g at the command ot, anocher; und * 7 
intervention ; tervice ; Otnce ; the 3 . 
a clergyman, T9 165 

MINISTRY, ſ. | contrated from min f . 
ry | otfice; ſervice; agency; butineſ;: yort... 
employed in ſtate affairs, * 7 

MI NIUM, /. | Lai. } ted calciged IN a te ſket 
verberatory furnace till i of a red Colour | [ 

MiUNNOCK, /. [ p=rha + from mim b 1 
a favourite, or darling. anlon wy A ** 

+ 13 „„ tanks tt fy . 
r it mx. er if 

MI NNOW, J. | menue, Fr.] a ſmall figk \) 
water fith. with 

MINOR, a. [the c Mparitive of paryu; \ 
N petty or iuconſtaerable; leis; ſmall. tun 
er. | ſider 

MUNOR, /. one t arrived at full ave; * 
One under azt; One You ger than anoiker 1 

| when uſed comparitive:y, Tn ie, the leaf * 
term in a prophtitign, on tus lecond propotition e 
in a regular irg. ſufe 

10 MILNO RAI E, o. a. | minor, La.) 10 or ol 
leſſen or dim! natcu 

MIN O RI I „/ | runorite; Fr.] the fig whic 

| of a perton wv 5 Guder age, or not arrivedts nl y 
years of Gi{cretion and maturity; the ftatedff erp: 
ocing lets; the ſmaller number oppoled to ute! 
majority, * 

MINOT ACR. /. | mizo; and taurus, Lat] pot 
a moniter 1. „ted to be half man and! NM 
beaſt, as deſe bed by the ancients. Ig 

MUNSTE £, . [Sax.] a monality; ac ur. 
thedral church. M 

MUNSTER, in the iſle of .Shepper, io*"'1 
Kent, has 4 fair on the Monday before Late Te 
tor horſes, cattle, and pedlais. Fe! 

MUNSTREL, F [ meneſiril, Span. | 2 muhc! M 
an; one that plays upon muſical 1aitrument . 

MUNSTRELSEY, /. inſtrumental mukz NM 
a band or number of perſons playing on mol i 
cal inſtruments. | a; 

MINT, J. {minte, Sax.] a plant; 2 pany” 
where money 15 coined, from mint, Dau. = 

To MINT, v. a. | ſee the noun | to coin of M 
ſtamp money, Figuratively, to invent or forge * 

MINTAGE, ＋ that which is coined e — 
ſtamped; the duty paid for coiniag. M 

MUINTER, , a coiner, or ſtamper 9 _ 
money, 

MI NTMASTER, /. 2 perſon who has th 10 
management and care of the CoLnage. 855 o 
ratively, one who invents. A 

MUNUET, 7 Li, Fr.] a ſtately M1 
gular dance, performed generally by my We 
ſons, conſiſting of a fink, boree, and (WO MI 


Reps : the figure reſembles a capital Z+ , | 
Nl UM, / in Muſic, a note of flow UN 


by this author as a word of four ſyllables. |} 


two of which make a ſemi- brief. Mb B 


MIS 


a. | minutus, Lat.) 2 i- 
nſequence.; little; lender. 
27 i tinguiſhed from the ad- 
e, by being accented on the firſt ſylla- 
er Terry, the Goth part of a degree 
4 1 Minutes are denoted by one ac- 
e ('); 35 the ſecond, or 60th part 
1 is by two ſuch accents, thus 
577. and the third by three }, Ec. 
* Aa in Time is the both part of an hour. 
11 Architefturey it uſually denotes the Goth, 
5 etimes the zoth part of a module. In 
ang it is uſed for a ſhort memoir, or 
ſcetch of A things 
To MUNU TE, 
wo in ſhort hints. 
r E. BOOK, , a book of ſhort hints 
1 randa. f 
F MINUTELY, ad. with great exactueſs; 
xithout omiſhon of the leaſt c:rcumirance, 
MINUTENESS, . exceſſive ſmallueſs; 
extreme accuracy or circumilantialneſs ; 1ncon- 
fderableneſs. 
MINX, . a young, pert, wanton, or affect - 


v. a. | minuter, F r. ] to ſet 


hee effect, either in itſelf or its circumilances 
ſupernatural ; or that which is, in tome retpect 
xc other, belide or contrary to the nxed laws of 
nature, and courſe of common providence, 
which not being to be accounted for in a natu- 
ral yay, muſt be aſcribed to the occaſional in- 
terpifition of God himſelf, or of ſome inviſible, 
intelligent agent. | 
MIRA/CULOUSLY , ad. beyond the known 
poxers or laws of nature. 

MIRACULOUSNESS, /. the ſtate of be- 
mg effected beyond the laws or power of na- 
tore, 

MIRE, /. [moer, Belg. ] mud; dirt moiſt- 
ened with rain or water. 

To MIRE, v. a, to daub with mud ; to 
vbelm in the mud, 

 MIRINESS, J the quality of being mud- 


„ 1 
Abel 


oh 
nent . Ts : 
why MIRROR, /, vnroir, Fr.] a look ing-glaſs, 


tr any thing which repreſents objects by retlec- 
wn; a pattera or exemplar, as being that on 
Kach the eye ought to be fixed to tranſcribe its 
gerfections. 
MIRTH, /. Cnyrbde, Sax. ] merriment ; gai- 
f; laughter; a jeſt which excites laughter. 
MIRTHFUL, a. full of joy and gatety. 
MIRTHLESS, a. ſorrow ful. | 


"a „a4. deep in mud; conſiſting of 
Sax. from miſſa, Goth. ] 


mutt 


Mts, 


Mtarable particle, and 
zes defect, error, 
Ce 


L 


is an 
in compolition de- 
deprivation, corruption, 


 SACCEPTA'TION, . the act of tak- 

11 thing na wrong ſenſe, 

1 Ma NTURE, /. | meſaventure, Fr.] 
dad fortune, In Law, manſlaughter. 


d or], 
MIRACLE, . [ miraculum, Lat.) a ſenſi- 


* 


MIS 
MISADVENTURED, «a. unfortunate. 
MISADVUCE, /. wrong or miſtaken ad- 

Mee; bad counſel. : 

MIS ADVYSED, | miſudvized] ad. wrong- 
fally counſelled. 

MISA'NTHROPIST, /. [ 141rev6gumro;y Gr.] | 
a hater of mankind ; one that flies the ſociety 
of mankind from a principle of diſcontent. 

MISA'NTHROPY, J. the act of hating or 
avoiding the ſociety of manł ind. 

MIiSAPPLICA'TION, , an improper ap- 
plication ; the act of applying a thing to a 
wrong ule. 

To MISAPPLY”, v. a. to apply improper- 
ly, or to wrong purpoſes. 

To MISAPPREHE'ND, v. a. to miſtake 
a perſon's meaning; to underſtand a thing in 
a wrong ſeuſe. 

MISAPPREHE/NSION, /. a miſtake. 

To MISBECO'ME, v. a. | preter ib cam 
te be inconſiſtent with a perton's character: 
to diſgrace ; to be unſuitable, 

MISBEGO'I TEN, a. unlawfully begot- 
den. 


To MISBEHA'VE, v. a. to act ill, or in- 


conſiſtent with a perſon's character. 


MISBEHA'VED, a. ill-bred : uncivil. 

MISBEH A'VIOUR, . want of decency to 
others; ill conduct; want of civility or breed- 
ing. | 

MISBELIE'F, | pron. miſbel:&f] /. an er- 
roneous or wrong beltet. a 

To MISBELIE'VE, | miſbele&ve] v. n. to 
diſtruſt. 

MISBELIE'VER, | miſbel:&ver] g. one that 
holds a falſe rel:gion, or believes wrongly. 

To MISCA'L, C] v. a. te call by a 
wrong name, 

To MISC A'LCULATE, v. . to be wrong 


in a computation or reckoning ; to reckon 
wrong. 


MISCA'RRIAGE, | niſcarridg] [. want of 
ſucceſs ; ill conduct; abortion, or the act of 
bringing forth before due time. 

To MISCA'RRY, v. . to fail; to fail of 


ſucceſs in an undertaking ; to be brought to- bed 
before due time. 


MISCELLA'NEOUS, a. | miſcellaneous, 
Lat.] mingled; confiſting of different kinds. 

MUSCELLANY, , | ſometimes accented 
on the ſecond able) a book containing a 
collection of ditferent pieces, ſometimes con- 
taining the works of different authors. 

To MISCA'ST, v. a. to add up or compute 
wrong. | : 

MISCHA'/NCE, /. ill luck; a thing hap» 
pening amiſs, but neither intended nor fore- 
ſeen. 

MUCHIEF, [ mi{chef}] /. any thing done to 
harm or injure another; an ill conſequence, or 
vexatious affair. 

MUSCHIEF- MA! K ER, { miſchef-maker] /. 
one who promotes quarrels between others, aud 
cauſes miſchief. 


| MIS. 


MIS 


MISCHIEVOUS, [| mi/chevnrs | a. | fome- 
Limes accented on the ſecond ſyllable | hurt- 
ful: injurious ; fpitetul ; malicious. 

MISC HIE'/VOUSLY, | miſchevorfly] ad. 
malicioully ; ſpitefully; hurtfully. 

MISCHIE/VOUSNESS, | mi/ctheevorſnel5] [ 
the quality of delighting in doing harm and in- 
jury to others. | 


MISCIBLE, a. {mijzeo, Lat.] capable of | 


being mixed, 

MISCIT A'/TION, , a wrong quotation. 

. To MISCULE, v. a. to quote the words of 
an author wrong. 

MISCLA'IM, ,. an erroneous or miſtaken 
claim. 

MISCOMPUTA'/TION, /. falſe reckon- 
ing. 
To MISCONCE/IVE, L= ννονν v. a. to 
have a wrong idea. 

MISCONCE/PTION, , a falſe notion. 

MISCO'NDUCT, /. ut behaviour. 

MISCON [E'/CTURE, , a wrong gueſs. 

MISCONSTRU'/CTION, , the act of aſ- 
eribing a wrong ſenſe to words or actions. 

To MISCO'NSTRUE, v. &. to interpret 
wrong. 

To MISCO/UNSEL, v. a. to adviſe wrong. 

To MISCOU'NT, v. a. [ meconter, Fr. ] to 
reckon wrong. 

MI'SCREANCE, or MUSCREANCY, /. 

meſcrFunce, Fr. ] adherence to a falſe religion; 
talie th. 

MI'SCREANT, , [ meſcreant, Fr.] in its 
primary ſenſe, one that holds a falſe taith, or 
believes in falt gods. Secondarily, a vile and 
wicked wretch. 

MISDE'ED, /. a vile action. 

To MISDEME'AN, | mi/demeen} v. a. to 
bebave ill. 

MISDEME'ANOR, | miſdem#:nor} ſ. a 
fight offence; ſomerhiag leſs than a crime. 

To MISDO,, v. a. | preter, I hawe iſdone 
to do wrong, er commit a crime. Neuterly, 
to commit faults. 

MISDO “ER, /. an offender. 

To MISDOU'BT, | miſdout | v. a. to ſuſpect 
ef deceit or danger. 

MISDOU'BT, (Duet /. ſuſpicion of 
crime or danger; irrefolution. 

To MISEMPLO'Y, v. a. to apply to a 
wrong uſe. | 

MISEMPLO'YMENT, /. the act of apply- 
ing to an improper ufe. 

MISER, | mizer] /. [ mifer, Lat.] formerly 
uſed for a perſon in wretchedneſs or calamity : 
or for a baſe and mean perſon : but at preſent 
to one who, though poſſeſſed of riches, endures 
all the hardſhips of indigence, either to enereaſe 
or avoid ſpending them. 

MISERABLE, | mizerable] a. [ miſerabr- 
lis, Lat.] unhappy ; calamitous, or wretched ; 
very bad; ſaving to exceſs. 

MUSER ABLENESS, [ mizerableneſs] /. the 
quality which denominates a perſon wretched, 
or an object of pity ; exceſſive parſimony. 


| 


| 


deſperately ; ſhockingly, 
to death.” \ 


as renders a perſon an 


a perſon's own fault. 


tomething ill; to ſuſpect ſomet 


rude ; ill bred. 


tion ot affairs; l mana 
or 1mmodeſt behaviour. 


MIS 


MUSERABLY, Cu Ser2b/y] ad. h ſoch 
1 


manner as to become an object of compa 
9 On « 


«cl Mi ſerab . * 
tched] 7 Ii 


South, Were 


W ; or like a miſer. "7 * 
USERY,[ Serv eri 
Rate of rented. wen sf bh * 25 lh * 


» Unnappineſs,or calani: 
object of I 
ect ot compaſſing, 
. want of ſucceſs ; cia 


or poverty, not happening E 


MISFORTUNE, 
mity ; ill luck 


To MISGI'VE, ». a. to ſuſpe& to preſig 


hin am fe, 
To MISGO'VERN, ». a. to drag 


MISGO'VERNED, a. under no reftranty 
MISGO'VERNMENT, fill 


adminifr 
gement; Irregular 


MISGUUDANCE, /. a falſe dire®igr 
To MISGUUDE, v. à. to direct wow 
MISHAP, [ pron. mſ-hap] * an 
happens unexpectedly. 
MITI'SMASH, /. [ miſchin, Belg.) 2 hode: 
podge ; a low word. 
To MISINFE'R, v. a. to draw 2 wrong 
inference. 
To MISINFO'RM, v. a. to deceive þ 
falſe accounts. | 
MISINFORMA'TION, . a falſe intell 
gence, or account. 
To MISINTE'RPRET, v. a. to explain i 
a wrong ſenſe. | 
MISINTERPRETA'TION, 
in a bad ſenſc. 
To MISJOUN, v. a. to join in an impt 
per manner. 
To MISJU/DGE, v. 4. to form falſe « 
nions. 
To MISLA'Y, v. a. to lay in a wrot 
place; to put away, foas not'to be able to fi 
ain. 
MISLA'YER, /. ove who puts things in 
wrong place. 
To MI'SLE. See M1zzLE. 
To MISLE/AD, | miſled] v. a. |preter x 
part. paſſ. _ to guide in a Wrong vi 
to betray to miſchief or miſtake, under a ff 
rence 1 guiding. | 
MISLE/ADER, CI cer] /. one that | 
duces or leads to ill. 
To MISMA/NAGE, v. a. to condut 
manage wrongly. 
MISMA'NAGEMENT, /. deff 
duct or behaviour. 
To MISM ARK, 
guiſh wrong. a 
5 To MISMA/TCH, v. 4. to milk: 


| hing. 
re MISNA'ME, v. a, to call by a Wh 


name. , | 

MISNO'MER, J [Fr.] in ev, 2 1 
taking a man's name, or the 7 1 7 
for another, which is the cauſe of a 


wrong. 
Jen tus 


over! 
treaf 
neg! 
or do 
This 
cales 


de in 


J. explain 


v. @. to mark or (fi 


| 


| of writs. 


MIS 


To 


emark. a 
| 1080 CA 187. [44475 and vat, Gr. 
g rriage. ; 
806 N T, [447 and , Gr.) the 
* »k1 id. 
* M80 RDER, my a, to conduct or ma- 
01 


1 L. v. a. preter and part. pafl. 
Ut word —_ derivatives ſhould, 
— to analogy, be written m/-ſpet] to 
All wrong. q 
2 E/ND, v. a. | preter and part. 
c day This word ſhould, according to 
F: coalogy; be written mi/-pend ] to ſpend ill, 
, te to no purpoſe, or throw away. To waſte 
3 uſed with the reciprocal pronoun. 
ki Miſpend; itſelf.” Philips. ; 
MISPE/NDER, ,. one who applies to a 
orpole. : : 
MPERSUA'SION, | { miſperſevazbon K 
ogg notion or falſe opinion. 
To MISpLA“CE, v. 4. to put in a wrong 


2 MISpOL NT, v. a. to ſet a wrong point 
jr ſtop after a ſentence. ö 

To MISPRVSE, ni pri xe] v. a. ſometimes 
it honifies to miſtake, from prendre, Fr. and 
ſometimes to undervalue, flight, or diſdain, 
from wepriſer, Fr. Obſolete. : 
MISPRI'SION, [ miſprizbon] ſ. ſcorn, flight, 
or contempt. In Common Law, a neglect or 
werfight ; as where a perſon is privy to ſome 
treaſon or felony committed by another, and 
pegle&ts to reveal it to the King or his council, 
vr to a magiſtrate ; but entirely conceals it: 
This is called Aff r iH of thoſe crimes. In 
ales of Mi/priſion of treaſon, the ottender 1s to 
de impriſoned during the king's pleaſure, and 
bo forfeit his goods and chattels, with the pro- 
ls of his lands, Sc. But in M:ſprifion of fe- 
buy, the offender is only to be punithed with 
fine and impriſonment, and to remain in pri- 
don till the fine is paid. 
To MISPROPO'RT!ON, v. a. to join in 


m unſuitable proportion. 


Lo MISQUO/TE, v. a. to cite an author's 
words wrong. 


To MISRECUTE, v. a. to quote or recite 


(00g, 
To MISREPO/RT. v. a. to give a falſe ac- 


wont of; to give an account which is both 

Uiſadrantageous and falſe, 

MISREPO/RT, /. a falſe account ; a falſe 

nd malicious repreſentation. 

To MISREPRESE/ NT, | the ſis pron. like 

v. a. to repreſent falſely, | 
MISREPRESENT A/TION, ſ. the act 


n repreſenting a thing otherwiſe than 


MISRU'LE 


— L. [contrated from miſty „a term 

3 ou uſed in. addreſſing a young and 

5 — lady. Figuratively, a proſtitute. 
"19S, v. a. ¶ preter miſſed, particip. paſſ. 


, /- tumvlt; confuſion. 


MISOBSE/RVE, [miſoberve] v. a. to! 


MIS 


miſe] to miſtake; to fail hitting a mark; to 
tail of obtaining ; to diſcover ſomething unen- 

pectedly wanting; to omit; to perceive the 

want of, Neuterly, to fly wide from; not to 

hit a mark; to prove anſucceſsful; to fail or 

miſtake; to be loſt or wanting. 


MISS, /. loſs; want; failure; miſtake, or 
error. 


MUSSAL, /. [ miſſale, Lat.] the maſs-book. 
To MISSHA'PE, v. a. [part. myjhaped, or 


miſhapen ] to thape or form ill; to deform. 

MI'SSILE, a. | mifſi/is, Lat. ] thrown by the 
hand or from an engine. Striking at a diſt- 
ance, applied to weapons. | 

MISSION, [hon] ſ. [ miſſin, Lat. ] com- 
mithon ; the ſtate of a perſon employed by an- 
other; perſons ſent on any account; uſually 
appli d to thoſe ſent to propogate the goſpel in 
foreign parts. Diſmiſhon or diſcharge : nct in 
uſe, 

MI'SSIONARY, or MISSIONER, [mie 
ſhonary, or miſhoner] . | miſſionaire, F r.] one 
ſeat to propagate religion in foreign parts. 

MUSSIVE, a. ſuch as may be ſent; ſuch 
as are flung at a diſtance by the hand, or from 
an engine, applied to weapons. 

To MISSPE AK, | miſpik} v. a. [ret. 
miſpoke, part. miſpoken] to ſpeak wrong or amiſs. 

MIST, /. (, Sax. ] a meteor, conſiſting 
of a low thin cloud, or ſmall rain, whoſe drops 
are not to be diſtinguiſhed. F tguratively, any 
thing that darkens, or obſcures, applied to 
the underſtanding. 

To MIST, 2. a. to cloud; to cover with a 
ſteam or moiſt vapour, 

To MISTA'KE, v. a. to conceive a wrong 
idea of; to take a thing for that which it is 
not, or to take one thing for another. Neu- 
rerly, to err; to form a falſe judgment or idea. 

MISTA'KE, /. the act of forming a wrong 
idea, or taking a thing for what it is not. 

MISTA'KEABLE, a. liable to be miſ- 
taken. 

Io be MISTA'KEN, v. „. to err, or to 
form a wrong opinion or judgment. 

MISTA'KINGLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
as to form a wrong judgment or idea. | 

To MISTA'TE, v. a. to ftate wrong ; to 
repreſent in a falſe light. 

To MISTE'L, v. a. to relate falſely; to 
reckon wrong. 

To MISTE'RM, v. a. to call 
name, 

MI'STERY, , [meer, Fr.] in Law, an 
art, trade, or occupation. This word is gene- 
rally, but improperly, written my/tery, 

To MISTUME, v. a. to do unſeaſonably. 

MIS'TINESS, ,,. cloudinels ; the ſtate of 
being overcaſt, applied to the ſky. 
| MIS'TION, f pron. as ſpelt] /. Ci Lat.] 
the fate of being mixed. 

MI'ST-LIKE, a. reſembling a miſt; like a 


by a wrong 


miſt, X 
MUSTRESS, /. . Fr.] a woman 
e, and keeps ſervants; a 


who manages a hou 
woman 


MIT 


woman ſkilled in any thing; a woman teach- 
er; a woman who is the object of a perſon's 
love, in a good ſenſe. A proftitute; uſed as 
an addreſs of contempt. 

MISTRU'ST, , ſuſpicion ; diffidence. 

To MISTRU'ST, v. 4. to doubt. 

MISTRU'STFUL, «. ſuſpicious. 

MISTRU'/STFULNESS, /. the quality of 
ſuſpeAing the fidelity of another. | 

MISTRU'STFULLY, ad. in ſuch a man- 
ner as betrays ſuſpicion. 

MISTRU'STLESS, a. confident. 

MUSTY, a. cloudy ;- overcaſt, applied to 
the ſky; obſcure; dark. 

To MISUNDERSTA'ND, v. @. | preter 
and part, m:ſunder/iood to take any perion's 
meaning wrong ; to miliake. 

MISUNDERSTA/NDING, /. a ditter- 
ence, or diſagreement, implying that the par- 
ties do not underſtand cach other; an error; 
a falſe judgment-or conception of the meaning 
of words or ſentences. 

MISC SAGE, {| misiizage ] ſ. abuſe, or bad 
treatment, 

To MISU'SE, [ misfize ] v. a. | meſujer, 
Fr.] to treat or uſe in an improper manner 
to abuſe. 

MISU'SE, . a bad uſe or treatment. 

MIS, / a very beauteous mineral, much 
reſembling golden marcaſites. 

MITCHELDE'AYN, a town in Glouceſter— 
ſhire, 116 miles from London, whoſe fairs 
are held Eaſter-Monday, and Oct. 10, for 
cattle, ſheep, and horſes; the market is on 
Monday. 0 

MITE, /. [Lite, Fr.] a very ſmall inſect 
which breeds in cheeſe. In weights, the 
twentieth part of a grain. In money, the 
third part of a farthing. Proverbially, any 
thing very ſmall; a very (mall partie] or atom. 

MUTHRIDATE, /. Fr.] a k nd of elec- 
tuary : one of the capital medicines of the 
ſhops, conſiſting of a great number of ingredt- 
ents, and receiving its name from Mithridates, 
king of Pontus, its inventor. 

MI“ TIGANT, Part. | natizani, Lat. | les 
nient, or lenitive. 

To MITIGATE, . a. | mitiigo, Lat.) to 
abate or leſſen, applied to r:gour or feverity. 
To ſoften, lefien, or make lefs, applied to 
pain. To afſuage or calm, applied to the 
heat and turbulence of factions. 

MITIGA'TION, , the act of leſſening 
any puniſhment, ſeverity, or pain. 

MIUTRE, [ pron. mor 1. $5 Lat.) a 
round cap, pointed and cleft a-top, with two 
pendants hanging down on the thoulders, worn 
on the head by biſhops and abbots on ſolemn 
oxcaſions, and in Heraldry, borne as a creſt 
by a bithop and archbiſhop. 

MITTENS, , | mitains. Fr.] gloves that 
cover the arms, but not the fingers. 

MUITTIMUS, J [Lat.] in Law, a writ 
for transferring reco 
ether, Likewiſe a writ under 


— 


the hand and | 


from one court to an- 


XO C 


ſeal of a juſtice of the peace, 


direct 
gaoler or Keeper of a priſon, for — the = 
lafe keep.ng an offender, till he be d 10 and Fai 
by due courſe of law. elmer 


To MIX, v. a, [ mifſeben, 
difterent bodies into one ma 
different things, 

MVXEN, + [ mixen, 


, Belg,] to Unite 
18; to compoſe of 


Sax. ] a dunghill; 2 


layſtall. — 
r ord 
1 ; — 10 as ſpelt] (leite pears 
. z3 Contuhon ot i 
another. 5: body With Mi 


MUYXTURE, ,. [mixtura, 
joining or adding different thin 
ſtate of different things unite 
ther; a mals or liquor forme 
ferent ingredients; any thing added or m 
MUZZEN, . | meajane, Belg. 1 
Language, is a particular maſt or fail, The 
Mizzen-maſt ſtands in the ſternmoſt part of a 
ſhip. The fail which belongs to the Mizzn. 
maft, is called the Mizzer-ſait; and whenever 
the word M:zzen is uſed at fea, it alwas 
mcans the ſail. ; 
| To MUZZLE, v. a. from mf] to rain 
in ſmall drops, like a thick miſt. * 


Lat.] the act of 
$5 together; the 
d or added toge⸗ 
d by uniting dif. 


MN EMO'NICS, | pron nemaniks | þ [ wins 100 
„n Gr. | the art of memory. er o 
To OAN, | mon | v. a. | menan, Sax. | to cu 
lament; deplore. Neuterly, to ſhew fotro Mt 
by the looks, a mourntul tone of voice, and on 
diimal complaints. wy 
MOAN, [] . lamentation ; ſorrow ex Fhicl 
preſſed by words and actions. d1N0 
MOAT, { mr] /. | motte, Fr.] a canal ant! 
collection of water which runs in aditcho | 
channel round a building. To 
To MOAT, [ mat] Y. a, | motter, Fr.) to ſur o tha 
round any building with a canal or water, M 
MOB, /. | contracted from mobile, Fr. | tht M( 
croud; the vulgar ; a tumultuous rout of my bop 
titude, In dreſs, a woman's cap. | In the 
To MOB, v. a. to harrafs or overbear| ando 
a mob or tumult. | art © 
MOBULE, | mobee!] /. we the populad uſe 
or vulgar ; a tumultuous afſembly of the col m. 
mon and lower order of people. w 8 
MOBULITY, /. Lbilitas, Lat. | thepo — 
er of being moved. Figuratively, quicknels M( 
motion. In low language, the vulgar or. _ 
pulace. Fickleneſs or inconſtancy, applied 100 
the mind. | ; 15 
MO/CHA-STONE, C star fee /. [SF 
Moc ba, the place whence it 15 brought | oh 
ſtone ſomewhat of the agate Kind, of a cle Me 
horny grey, with delineations or figures, * 
| bs, and branches y 3 lr 
preſenting moſſes, ſhrubs, 3 7 Mo 
black, brown, and red, in the ſubſtance o "x 
lone. a \ 
To MOCK, v. 4. Lun „ Fr.] * . N 
ſcoff, or laugh at ; to efeat 3 ee * F amn 
appoint a perſon's expaſtarions! op MC 
delude with words. Nevter!)» 07 
It 6 


; an alt 
content 


eſt at. 
MOCK, /. ridicule; 4 ſneer 


MOD M O D 


ect of ridicule; a contemp- | tation, to reſtrain the contending parties from 
f ion or mimicry. indecency, confine them to the point in que 
goon” eK a. counterfeit ; falſe ; not real. tion, and ſhew the conclufiveneſs or inconclu- 
u r ABLE, a, expoſed to derihion. livenefs of their arguments and reſponſes. 
N CKER, . one that ridicules another ; | MODERN, [ midern] /. | moderne, Fr.] 
pore an impoſtor. BY late; not long done or exitting. 
MO'CKERY, / derihion ſcorn ; ridicule; | MO DERNISM, J any thing formed ac- 
nemtvous mimicry of a perſon's actions or cording to thexaſte of the preſent age, oppoſed 
an b ſpor: 3 a vain ſhew or counterfeit ap- to thar of the ancients. A word coined by Dean 
3 4; appointment. : Swift. 
FOCKINGLY, ad. inſultinglx. MO'DERN 8, /. thoſe who have lived late- 
MOCK ING-STOCK, . the ſobject of de ly, oppoted to the ancients. 
Len, or object of ridicule. | 10 MO/DERNIZE, 7. 2. to form any 
MODAL, re a. [medali;, Lat. ] re- thing according to the taſte of the preſent abe: 
ag to the form only, oppoſed to eſſence. to trantlate or alter any thing ancient to the 
MODALITY, / an accidental difference; preſent taſte. . 
the qoality of an accident. : MO DERN NESS, /. a novelty. 

MO/DBURY , a town in Devonſhire, diſtant MO'DESF, 4. | modeſius, Lat.) humble in 
dom London 208F miles. Its fair is on April fopinion of one's own excellencies ; tree from 
z for horned cattle, cloth, and ſhoes; the boaſting; re ſerved or backward in doing any 
arket is on Thurſdays. I [rhing for fear of incurring cenſure ; chaſte ; 
MODE, ſ. [ mods, Lat. form. In Logic, | tree from, and avoiding every appearance of 
Br which cannot ſubſiſt in, and of itſelf, but vice without being carried to exceſs; moderate. 

js always eſteemed as belonging to, and ſub- "wy a mode i converſation. Addy. 

bing by the help of, ſome ſubfance, which, MO'DESTLY, ad. in an humble, chaſte, 
r that reaſon, is called its ſubject. Grada-| reſeryed, and moderate manner; without ex- 
on or degree.“ What mode; of ſight. Man- | cels, forwardneſs, boaſting, or impudence. 
r or method. State or appearance. Faſhion} MO DES TX, /. a virtue which includes, 
r coſtom, from mode, Fr. an humble opinion of one's own abilities, an 
MODEL, ,. [modele, Fr.] a repreſenta- | utter abhorrence of the leaſt appearance of 
on in miniature of ſome building, Sc. aſvice, anda fear of doing any thing which 
wpy to be imitated; a mould; a ſtandard by either has or may 1ncur cenſore. 

pbich any thing is meaſured. Sce Mopulte. | MODESTY-PIECE. /. a narrow lace or 
k-vox. Model is uſed for relief; copy, for | border, which runs along the upper part of the 
inting. A copy ought to be faithful; a mo-|ſtavs before, and is part of a woman's tucker. 


- an obj 


ting do 


—e—ᷓ— 


| jut. MO DIC UM, /. a ſmall port ion or pittance. 
To MODEL, v. 4. [modeler, Fr.] to plan] MODIF IABLE, ad. capable of receiving 
vb ſhape; to form, mould, or delineate. a difference with reſpect to all its modes or 


MODELLER, /. a planner or fchemer. accidents, 
MODEN ESE, or the territory of Modena, | MODIFICA'TION, / | modification, Pr.] 
bounded on the W. by the duchy of Parma, | the act of giving a thing new accidental ditfe- 
athe N. by the dochies of Mantua and Mi- | rences of form or mode; that which gives a 
andola, on the E. by the Bologneſe, and a thing any particular manner of being. 
at of the Ferrareſe, and on the S. by part off To MODVFY, v. a. | modifier, Fr.] to 
vſeany and the republic of Lucca. It is about [change the form, accidents, or qualities of 2 
d miles in length, and 40 in breadth, and the thing. | 
il is very fertile in corn, wine, oil, and] MODULLON, /. [ moaiilyn, Fr.] in Ar- 
ts of different kinds. chirecture, an ornament in oh cio, de of th 
MODERATE, a. [moderatus, Lat.] tem- Ionic, Corinthian and Compolite —— . : 
= 8 2 the two extremes. Not [ſhifting of little ne r ere or 1 
IN, applied to temper. Not ” 'no'to {| 5 6 
ene Gere eee op 4 Fo ng to luppart the projecture 
To MODERATE, v. a. [modero L | 
ETX 
ee wr z 10 A. reigning cuftom. 
MODER a7 py . Pu MO DISHLY, ad. falhionably. 
I; amide ders 1 temperately; mild- A 3 ESS, /. a Qrict obſervance of 
10 Free. aſhion. : 
1 J. the qualtiy of To MODULATE, v. a. | modulor, Lat.] 
ODER “110 7 werder in Muſic, to change the key, and to return te 
ne of keeping a Ia Ae Lat.] the [it again without giving offence to the ear. 
1 a e, extremes; MODU LA”TION, J. [ modulation, Fr.] in 
MODER A'TOR 7 © do eee Muſic, the art of keeping in, and on occaſion, 
N or thing which e ed. 3 a per- | changing the key, and returning to it again 
» Or Keeps from flying | witnout affence to the ear, ſound modulated 3 


Iv tic : 
elſes ; a perion who prefides at a diſpu— | agreeable harmony. 


— 


NODU- 


— 


XO L 


MODULA'TOR, /. one that forms ſounds 
to a certain key. 

MODULE, / [ modalus, Lat. ] a model ; an 
empty repreſemation, or mere ſhadow. In 
Architecture, a certain meaſure, taken at plea- 
ſore, for regulating the proportion of columns, 
and the ſymmetry or diſtribution of the whole 
building. 

MO/DUS, /. | modus, Lat.] in Law, the giv- 
ing money or land to a miniſter, inſtead of his 
tythes in kind. 

MO HAIR, /. | mobe've, Fr.] thread or ſtoff 
made of camels or other hair. 

MOUVDORE, /. [Port-] a Portugal gold 
coin, valued at 27 ſhillings ſterling. 

MOVETY, . L, Fr.] one of two e- 
qual parts; a part or portion. 

To MOIL, v. a. | meuilier, Fr.] to daub with 
dirt; to fatigue or weary. Neuterly, to labour 
in the mire; to toil, drudge, or labour hard. 

MOIST, a. | ie, Fe. | wet in a ſmall de- 

ree, fo as not to be I quid; juicy, 

To MOIST, or MOUSTEN, v. a. to make 
wet in a {mall degree. 

MOIlSTENER, /. the pet ſon or thing which 
mo:-{tens. 

MOVSTNESS, /. the quality of being wet 
in à ſmall degree. 3 

MOI'STURE, /. a ſmall quantity of water 
or liquid; dampnels. _ 

MOLD, or MOU LD, a town of Flintſhire, 
in N. Wales, five miles S. of Flint, with five 


- fairs; on Feb. 13, March 21, May 12, Avg. 2, 


and Nov. 22, for cattle. Its market 15 on Wed- 
neſday, and is diſtant from London 203 miles. 

MOLE, / | mol, Sax.] in Phyſic, a ſhape- 
leſs cogcretion of extravaſated blond, which 
grows into a kind of fleſh, and is called a falſe 
conception; a natural ſpot on the ſkin, ſome- 
times having hair in it; a little animal or 
beaſt, which calts vp the earth in hillocks, 
formerly thought to be blind, but by modern 
natural:fis proved to have periect eyes, and 
holes for them through the Kin, about the 
hze of a pin's head; a mound, dyke, or port, 
from ms/es, Lat. 

 MO'LEHILL, , an hillock thrown up by 
a mole. 

To MOLE'ST, v. a. | us, Lat. | to diſ- 
turb, trouble or vex. 

MOLESTA'TION, /. LH,, Lat.] diſ- 
turbance ; uneaſineſs cauſed by vexatiou. 

MOLE/STER, /. one who diſturbs. 

MO'/LLIENT, Part. Cie, Lat.] ſoſten- 
ing or making ſoft. 

MO/LLIFIABLE, a. capable of being ſoft- 
ened or appeaſed. 

MOLLIFICA'TION, / the act of making 
ſoft. Mitigation, or pacification, applied to 
anger. 

MO'LLIFIER, /. that which makes ſoft or 
calm. 

To MO/LLIFY, v. a. Collio, Lat. ] to ſoft- 
en. To appeaſe, applied to anger. To mode- 


MON 


MOLO'SSES, or MOLA'ssEg * 


MELASSES, 


MOL YEN, Part. pave of Mz, a 
3 J- a dull, ſtupid, drouiſh fellow * 
OV IENT, 7. [ momentum, Lat.) , uy 
quence, importance, or weight; force _ . 
power ; an inviſible particle of time 2 * 
Moment, ant. A moment is not 1 wy 5 
an inſert is ſtill ſhorter. The n w 
has a hgaification more extended, ti 9 * 
ſometimes, for time in general and 1 0 * x 
4 hgurative tenſe, Th ar of inſtant Is 8 " J | 
tracted ; it marks the ſhorteſt duration of * 1 
and is never uſed but in the literal lenſ * ” 
MO'MENTALLY, ad. for a — 1 
MOMENTANEOUs, a. {women | 
Lat. 68 but a moment. ks od 
MENTARY, 4. done in, or lie,, i 
moment. Spares, wer. U 
MOME'NTOUS, a. [ momentum, La.) of 4 
weight, conſequence, or importance, 10 
MON ACHAL, | minakal] a. | menachali 9 
Lat. | monaſtic; relating to monks, N \ 
O'N ACHISM, Lalla] /. ſn» ii 


chiſme, Fr.] the ftate of monks; a monaſtic lf 
ic hf ” 
MONA, or MO'N ADE, /. | us, G1 


an inviſible thing. 


MONARCH, Cra, (/ [(winazys;, Gr, y 
a king; a governor inveſted with abfolute aud M 
thority ; any thing ſuperior to others of tht a m. 
fame kind, A 
MON A'RCHAL, [ mondrkal] a, govgrne 41 
by a fingle perſon or King; ſaiting a king, M. 
MON A'RCHICAL, | mondrkikal] a. [4 prote 
vf, Gr.] belonging toa ſingle tuler or In M. 
MONARCH, [mirarky] f. LG monk 
my the government of a ſingle perſon; a kin Mc 
om. fairs 
MO/NASTERY, /. {monafterium, Lat. 1 f 
houſe for pertons to retire to on a religious a M( 
count; a convent. Mouth 
 MONA'STIC, er MONA'STICAL, three 
(ile us, Lat.] religiouſly recluſe ; belor 4 for 
0g to a monk. for do! 
MON A/STICALLY, ad. after the matt preleat 
of a monk. | that c 
MO'NDAY,{pron. Minday] /. [momands Bruty 
Sax.] the ſecond day of the week, fo hamen 
becauſe dedicated to the moon. and 12 
MO NEX, ſthe 0 is pron, like 1 in M0 
word and its following compounds and de 3 min 
vatives; as, minny, mimnyed, xc. ] /. 1 d 0h t 
Brit.] a piece of metal ſtamped with ſome n L. by 
or image, whoſe value is fixed by public aut from G 
rity. 1 en the 
N10 NEY-CHANGER, / a broker 1 Chor 
ney; one who changes one piece 0 con unit 
more of leſs value, or ſeveral pieces for ont bun. 
more value. : lament 
MO/NEYED, 4. rich in coin, oppor Wuuty, 
wealth in lands. | ey, thi 
MO/NEY-SCRIVENER, / one _ , 0 
money ſor others. b Es e lo} 
7 " ſomething the hill: 
MO/NEYSWORTH, /; fone 


rate, applied to any thing harth or rigorous. 


money; ſomething that will bring MONG 


* — — 


— . —· . 


MON 


ron. 
kr After the name of 


implies a perſon who deals 
, of ſells it; thus f//monger is one who 
** deals in fiſh. Sometimes indeed it hg- 
bie e who 15 convertant with whores. A 
en AM. a village in Kent, wit 
ere ü d pedlars 
dene, on October 29, for cattle and pedla 

J 


MO/NGER, 
ex, | a dealer, © 
any Commodity, it 


one fa. 


e cR EL, Cyron. wingrel] a. Lang, 
4 ” ; 

p ed breed. . 

abr ION, . {mozitie, Lat. I an informa- 
ne inc ; inftruction'or advice. 
"MONITOR, /. one who warks of fauſts, 


chad? gives uſetu! 
er 1atorms 


hits» 
mi ion 
bebarloe 


MONICORY, a. L n:0nitortus, Lat. } con- 


A Pp 


to 2 man. 2 F 
MONK HOOD, ,, the condition, ſtate, or 
rofchon of a monk. : 

MO Nk ISH, a. taught or profeſſed by 
onks. | 

"WONKTON, a village in Kent, with two 

fairs, on July 22, for hogs, aud on October 

II, for toys. : 
MONMOUTH; the county-town of Mon- 
mouthſhire, wieh a market on Saturdays, and 
three fairs on Whit-Tueſday and September 
4 for horned cattle, and on November 22, 
for borned cattle, fat hogs, and cheeſe. At 
preleat it contains two parith churches, and- 
tlat called Monk's-church is à very curious 
Fracture. It ſends only one member to par- 
lument, and is 25 miles W. of Glouceſter, 

ad 12) W. by N. of London. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE,an Engliſh county, 

33 mites in length, and 22 in breath, bound- 
cd on the N. E. by Herefordihire; on the S. 

L. bythe river Severn, - which fſeperates it 
lem Glouceſterſhire and Somerſetthire : and 
"the W. by the ſhires of Brecknock and 
Vlamorgan, It contains 6,490 houſes, 38, 840 
lo! bitants, 127 pariſhes, and 7 warket 
uns. It ſends only three members to par- 
anent, one for Monmouth, and two for the 
uus. The priacipal rivers are, the Rim- 

W the Ebwith, the Uſe, and the great river 
* he Ar is healthy an temperate, and 
th "lo as eſpecially in the valleys, and 
* red cattle, {heep, and goats, Mon- 

u the principal towa. 


minger] J. [mangere | 


| 


] 


M ON 
MO'NOCHORD, [ monotord) ſ. I? and 
X97%1,Gr, Jan inſtrument having but one ſtring. 
MONO'CULAR, or MONO'CULOUS, 
4. (ies and oculv;, Gr. and Lat. ] one-eyed. 
1O'NCDY,/.| yow3iz,Gr,] a poem or ſong 
ſung by a firigle per ſon, and expreſtive of grief. 
MONO'G AMIST, }. { p5v2; and v, Gr.] 
one who diſallous of iecond marriages. 
MO'NOGRAM, /. { ve, and yp4jujce,Gr.] 
a Cypher or character compounded ot fevergl 
letters; a ſentence in one line; an epigram 
in one verſe, 
MO'N OLOGUE, [minalag] * 1 and 
Yoyog, Gr.] a foliloguy. 12 
MONOPETALG:'S, a. dee and Tiras 
den, Gr. in Botany, having but one leaf, ap- 
plied to flowers. A 
MONO'FOLIST, [. 1 and xv, Gr.] 
one who by engroſſing, or patent, has the ſole 
power of vending any commodity. 
To MONOU'POLIZE, v. @. to have the 
ſole power of making or ſelling any commo- 


dity. 

MON O'POLY, /. [ monopole, F r. | the ſole 
privilege of making and ſelling any thing. 

MONG'/PTOTE, /. [ jx0vag and 77&os;, Gr. ] 
in Grammar, a noun having only one caſe. 

MONOPYRE'NEOUS, @. ſuch fruit as 
contains only one ſced, or kernel. 

MONO'STICH, L. . [ (49960 iy ov 
Gr. | a compo! tion confiſt:ng of a hngle verſe. 

MONOSY LLA'BICAL, a. conhiting of 
but one ſyllable. . po 

MONOSY'LLABLE, /. | v5»; and ouyya* 
„ Gr.] a word only of one tyllable. | 

MONOSY'LLABLE, 3. confiſting of 
words of one ſyllable, 

MONO'TONY, /. Hexerei, Gr.] a fault 
in pronunciation, wherein a long leries of 
words are delivered with one unvaried ton 
and without any cadence. 44 „ 

MON SO ON, /. a ſpecies of trade wind, 
in the Eaſt Indes, which for fix months blows 
conſtantly the ſame way, and the contrary 
way the other x months. 

MONSTER, /. [ monſl-um, wy a produc- 
tion or birth, wherein the parts differ from 
the general figure or form of its , ſpecies ; 
tomething horrible for deformity or miſchget. 

To MU'NSTER, v. a. to repreſent ſo as to 
make appcar mon{rous. | | | 

MONSTRO'SITY, or MONSTRUO'SI- 
TY, / {»on/!rofity is moſt, anal gous] the 
itate of being out of the common order of 
nature. 

MO'NSTROUS, a. {monftreſus. Lat.) de- 
viating from the ſtated order of nature; ſtrange 
or wonderful, including diflike; irregular or 
enormous. No men/erows height.” Pope. 
. hateful. The mon/rous ſcorn.“ 

ac, 

MO'NSTROUSLY, ad. in a manner that 
is out of the common order of nature; terri- 
bly ; horribly ; to a great degree. 

MO NSTR.VOSNESS, , the qualit 

3 C | Whie 


MON M OO 


which renders any thing or action ſboeking, MO'NUMENT, /. [ monumentuy La 
irregular, or evormous. thing by which the memory * en 
MON TACU TE, a village in Somerſet- things is preſerved. Terlons of 
tire, with one fair, on May 6, for leather, MONUME'/NTAL, «. preſervine 
theep, and cattle. | moxy or remembranee ; belongiog to 
MONTE'TH, , [from the name of the] raifed in honour of the dead. W 
inventor} a veſſel in which glatſes art wathed. | MOOD, . | »2dus, Lat.] in Lo 
| MON LTGO/MERY, the county-town of | gular determination of pro 
Montgomeryſhire, with a market on Tucſ- ] to their quantity or quality, 4, e, their u.. 
days, and four fairs; viz. on March 26, June] ſal or particular affirmation or 5 \ 
7, September 4, and November 14, for ſheep, | Muftic, manner or ſtile. In wan In K 
horned cattle, and horfes, It is pleaſantly | different changes a word undergoes ay the 
ſeared in a healthful air, on the afcent of a] the various intentions and affections ＋ 
hill, and in a fertile ſoil ; had once a tower mind. Temper of mind; ſtate of the 8 = 
and a caſtle, which were demoliſhed in the] affected by paſſion; anger; rage; 1 a 4 
civil wars. It ſends a member to parliament | Sax, e Belg. mod, Goch. A\ hab! 3 a 
and has the title of an earldom. It is 161] temper of the mind. 1 . 
m:les N. W. of London. MOO/DY, a, angry, or out of humoy ' "y 
MONTGO'MER YSHIRE, a county of| mental; intellectual; belonging to * T, 
N. Wales, 35 miles in length, and 34 in] mind. 
breadth ; bounded on the N. by Mcrioneth- | MOON, {. [ 91a, Sax. ] in Aftronomy, ore 
thire and Denbighſhire ; on the E. by Shrop- of the heavenly bodies, a ſatellite or form 
ire; on the 8. by Radnor and Cardigan | dary planet attendant on the earth, which 
thires ; and on the W. by another part of | ſhe moves round, as a centre, performing he; 1 
Merionethſhire. It contains 3,660 houſes, | revolution in 22 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes ö 
33»960 inhabitants, 68 pariſhes, and fix} in which time ſhe Hike iſe moves round * 
market- towns. It ſends but two members to] own axis. Flguratively, a month. In Fort. 
parliament; viz. one for the county, and fication, ſomething retembling a creſcent ur N 
the other for Montgomery. It it watered| half-moon: this word is generally uſcd in 
by feveral ſmall fireams, which run into the | compoſition, either in the laft ſenſe, or for 
Severn, whoſe head is at a ſmall lake on the] fomething belonging to the moon, 
top of Plimlimon-hill, and the rivers Rhydel] MOON-BEAM, ,, a ray of light Carting 
and Wye have their ſources in the fame] from the moon. 
mountain. This county is full of high hills, MOO/N-CALF, /. a monſter ; a ſalſc con- 
with a tew valleys and meadows fit for corn ception ; a dolt; a ſtupid fellow. 
and paſtures. The air is ſharp and cold, on} MOO'N-EYED, a. having eyes affected by 
account of the mountains; but in the valleys| the revolutions of the moon. Figurativelr, 
it is more mild. Montgomery is the capital | dimfighted ; purblind. | 
rawn.. | | MOO'N LESS, à. not enlightened by th? whet 
MONTH, * pron. unt] /. | mona, Sax. the] moon. | 
moon] a ſpice of time meaſured by the revo- “E MOO/N LIGHT, | malt] . the light al- 
lution of the ſun or moon, and reckoned the] forded by the moon. 2 
x2th part of the year. A /unar month is the MOON LIGHT, Lt! a. enlighter- itie 
fpace between two confunctions of the moon ed by the moon. The moonlight thade,” 
with the ſun, or between two moons. A] Pope. | 
ſolar month, the ſpace of time wherein the} MOO'NSHINE, , the light or luffte of "TE 
ſan revolves through one entire fign of the] the moon. In Burleſque, a month. _ 1 
ecliptic. The calendar months conſiſt vne-}F MOO'NSHINE, or MOON SH INI, ok 
qually of thirty and thirty-one days, except | a. [both from a corruption of moon/pining] 
Fepruary, which in leap years has twenty-| during the ſhining of the moon; by means 


the me. 


oe, the re. 
ropolittons accord 


nine, but in other years twenty-cight days. of moonlight. © You moonſbine revel.ers. WP. 
Month's mind, a phraſe uſed to exprefs longing | Shak. a | Ii 
deſire. MOO/NSTRUCK, 8. lunatic ; affected bj I 

MO'NTHLY, { minthly] a. continuing] means of the moon. 5 5 
or performed in a month ; happening every] MOOR, /. [moer, Belg.] a marſh, ty ih 
month. | tract of low, watery land. A negro, et black“ Al 

MONTHLY, [minihly} ad. once in a] from maurus, Lat. 4a 
month. F . 9] | To MOOR, v. a. | morer, Fr.] 1 

MONT ROSS, a town of Scotland, in the | veſſel by anchors or other means. Neute!)y « 
ſhire of Angus, ſeated at the mouth of the] to be fixed or ſtationed. | 


river Eſk, on the German Ocean. It is af MOO/RCOCK, /. 3 fowl found on moet 
trading place, and has a harbour for ſhips of | and male of the MookHEN. — | 
a conſiderable burden, and an hoſpital for the] MOO/RISH, @. fenny ; marinye ch 

poor inhabitants, It is 68 miles N. E. of MOO'R-KIRK, a vill leather warty 
Edinburgh. | with one fair, on June 24, fer! M0084 


Mx OR 


MOORLAND, , a marſh, or watery 


ground. cu 
OR-LIN CA, 

l one falr, on Auguſt 28, 
} 


- 


a village in Somerſet - 
for all 


g : ; watery. 
4. marſhy : fenny; watery. 
_ l 4 the large American 
dert. MOOT, v. Qs [ motain, Sax.) in Law, 
Terk cauſe 3 to ſtate a point of law, 
4. by way of exercile; for a de- 


arzue a caſe, 4 , ; 
. If birciſter in the juns of court, called to 
_—— tuch as 


rye a moot. A moot caſe, or Point, 

iv admit diſpute. 

. ſ. one that argues à moot. 

MOP, |. {moppay Brit.] an inftrument uſed 
ee AGY ily 
bed, 8 a. to rub with a mop. 

1 MOPE, v. „. to be ſtupid ; to be drow- 
ſr, ſpiruleſs, inaclive, or dull. Actively, to 
m be one ſpiritleſs or delirious. 

MO PE EVEb, @. blind of one exe. 

MO PET, or MO PSE, , a coll made 
nes; a fond name for a child. 

MOPUS, , [a cant word from mope} a 
tone; a dull or inactive perfon, 

MORAL, a. Cra, Fr.] relating to the 
Aons or conduct of life, or that which deter- 


ning, ſo as to promote or inſtruct in virtue; 
»ooular, or generally admitted in the vival 
vcorrences of life. A moral impoſſibility is a 
den great or inſuperable difficulty, oppoſed to 
z natural impoffibility. A moral certainty or 
eſwance implies à very ſtrong probability, and 
3 uſed in contradiſtinctlon to mathematical 
probability, In Logic, a moral univerſality is 
ven the predicate agrees to the greateſt part 
of the particulars, contained under the univer- 
fl fobject, 

MORAL, {. morality, or practice of the 
duties of life, doctrine, or inſtruction, drawn 
82 corollary from a fable. 

To MORAL, . u. to moralize; to make 
noral reflections. 

MORALIST, /. one who teaches the du- 
lies of life, 

MORA'TITY, /. [moralite, Pr.] the doc- 
me of morals, or the art of living well and 
wrüly; ethics, 

To MORALIZE, v. a. [ moraliſer, F r. J 
apply to the conduct or regulation of our 
ons; to explain in ſuch a manner as to con- 
i ſome practical truths. Neuterly, to ſpeak 
une on moral ſubjects. 

MORALIZER, J. one who moralizes. 
MORALLY, ad. in an ethical ſenſe ; ac- 
wing to the common occurrences of life ; 
pag to the rules of virtue. 

* 4 without a ſingular] the 
© ehe duties of life; behaviour with 

E to others. 
l / . 
IS Foray] te; aa 

| wounding in water. 


H, a village in Devonſhixe, 


mines an action to be good or virtuous ; rea- 


MOR 


with one fair, on Monday after Auguſt 24, 
for cattle. | 

MO/RBID, a. [morbidus, Lat.] diſeaſed, 
oppoſed to healthy. 

MO'RBIDNESS, /. the ſtate or quality of 
being diſeaſed. | 

MORBI'FIC, or MORBIFICAL, a. ſthe 
laſt word is ſeldom uſed ; mor biggue, Fr.] 
cauſing diſraſes; injurious to health. 

MORBO'SE, [ morb6ze] a. [mu beſus, Lat.] 
proceeding from diſcaſe; unhealthy. 

MORDA'CITY, /. [mordacitas, Lat.) of a 
biting, ſtinging quality, 

MO'RDICANT, 4. [ mordicans, Lat. ] bit- 
ing, acrid. 

MORE, a. [the comparative of Some, Ma- 
ny, or Much, whoſe ſuperlative is 7%] great- 
er in number, quantity or degree. 

MORE, ad. to a greater degree. Longer, 
applied to time. Again, or a ſecond time. 
Uted as a particle to form the comparative de- 
gree before adjectives, which, for the length 
of their ſyllables, or want of harmony, would 
not admit the addition of er. 

MORE'L, , a plant; likewiſe a ſpecies of 
large cherry. 

MO'RELAND, /. [ morlaxd, Sax. ] a moun- 
tainous or hil.y country, 

MOREO/VER, ej. befides, or bevond 
what has been mentioned. Syxnon. Fur- 
thermore is properly uſed, when there is need 
only to add one more reaſon to thoſe before- 
mentioned. Its intent is to multiply, and it 
has no relation but to number. Moreover is in 
its right place, when uſed tc add a rraſon of a 
different Kind to thoſe that went before. Its 
chief office is to add, with a particular reſpect 
to diverſity. Beides is uſed, with propriety, 
when we would ſtrengthen, by a new reaſon, 
the force of thoſe that were ſuthcient of them- 
ſelves. Its principal office is to enhance by a- 
bundance. 

MORE'SK-WORK, f. in Carving or 
Painting, conſiſting of ſeveral pieces in which 
there is no perſect figure, but a wild repre- 
ſentation of birds, beaſts, &c. 

MORETON, a town in Glouceſterſhire, 
which has a market on Tueſday, and two 
fairs, on April 5, and October 10, for cattle. 
It is ſeated on the Foſſe-way, 29 miles E. S. E. 
of Worceſter, and 821 W. N. W. of London. 

MO'RETON-HA'/MSTED, a town of 
Devonſhire, with a market on Saturdays, 
and three fairs, on the firſt Saturday in June, 
July 18, and November 30, for cattle ; ſeat- 
ed on a hill, near Dartmore, and is a pretty 
large place, with a noted market for yarn. Ir 
is 12 miles S. W. of Exeter, aud 1824 W. by 
S. of London. 25 

MORL'GEROUS, a. [Crigerus, Lat.] du- 
tiful, obedient, complaiſant. 

MO RION, ſ. [morion, Fr.] a helmet; or 
armour for the head. 

MO'RKIN, /. in Hunting, a wild- beaſt 
that has died through ſickneſs or miſchance, 


0 2 MoRMo, 


M OR 


MO'RMO, , { poppuu, Gr.] a bugbear, or 
ſomething uted to frighten perſons. 

MORN, /. [ rrarny Sax. |] the firſt part of 
the day from ſunriſe to noon. Seldom uſed 
but by poets. | 

MORNING, /. [mmrger, Sax. ] the firſt 
part of the day, trom the appearance of light 
till twelve o'clock at noon. Uled in compo- 
fition for any thing belonging to, or uſed in 
the morning; as, 

MORNING-GO'WN, /. a looſe gown. 

MORNING-STA'R, /. the planet Venus, 
fo named when ſhe appears in the morning. 

MORO'CCO, a large empire of Africa, in 
the weltern part of Barbary, It comprehends 
the kingdoms of Morocco, Fez, Tailet, Sus, 
and the large province of Dara, being 625 
miles in length from N. to S. and 650 from 
F. to W. lt is bounded on the N. by the 
Mediterranean Sea; on tie S. by Teſſet; and 
on the E. by Segelmeſſa and the kingdom of 
Algiers. The air of this country is very 
pure, and jvitty temperate, eſpecially to the 
N. of mount Atlas. The ſoil, though ſandy 
ant dry in ſome places, is fo fertile in others, 
and the fruits ſo good, as well as the paſ- 
tures, that it would be a delightful country, 
if properly cultivated. The inhabitants are 
Mahometans, of a tawny complex1on, robuſt, 
and very kilfol in managing a horſe, and 
wielding a lance. However, they are unpo- 
Vihed, jealous, ſhameleſs, liars, ſuperſtitious, 
hypocrites, cheats, and of a cruel diſpoſition, 
The emperor is abſolute, his will being a law, 
and he oiten exerciſes very great cruelties. 
Morocco is the capital city, whoſe lon. is 6. 
45- W. and lat. 30. 32. 

MO'ROSE, a. { 9ro/u;, Lat. ] four of tem- 
per; not eaſily pleaſed, and ſoon diſguſted. 

MORO'SELY, ad. ſourly; peeviſhly. 

MORO'SENESS, /. ſourneſs; peeviſhneſs. 

MORO'SITY, / (rt, Lat.] ſourneſs 
or peevithnels. 

MO'RPETH, a town of Northumberland, 
with a market on Wedneldays, and two fairs, 
on Wednetday, Thurſdav, and Friday ſe'anight 
before Whit-Sunday, for horned cattle, ſheep, 
and horſes; and on Wedneſday before July 
22, for a few horned cattle. The market 15 
very large for corn, cattle, and proviſions. It 
is 282 miles N. of Durham, and 236 N. by 
W. of London. 

MO'RRIS, or MO'RRIS-DANCE, /. [for 
Nfonriſh or Morijcu-dance] a kind of dance in 
which the perſon gingles bells ſewed to his 
cloaths, practiſed by the Moors, and reſem- 
b!ing the Pyrrhic dance mentioned by claſſic 
a t hors. 

MORPHEW, ., L bet, Fr.) 
a ſcurf on the face. 

MO RROW, Ly 31 /. (morgen, Sax. ] the 
day after the preſent day. 75 morrow an ad- 
verbial expreſhon, implying on the day after 
the preſent, It is ſometimes uſed as a ſub- 
Nantlre. „ To mn1r5w is the time,” Speck. 


MOR 


MORSE, J. a ſea horſe, 
MO RSEL, /. [ mor/ellus, Lat. 
prece; apiece fit for the mouth; a 
_ 15 {mill quantity. g 
IORSURE, /. fe 

biting. 2 Je Unojara, Lat.] the af f 
MORT, F. [ morte Fr. 1 ; . 
tune founded at the death 1 — 
r trom morget, III. great: 
MORTAL, a. ] ſubjeg; 
death; deſtructive or cauling death; = 2 
or belonging to man. Aorta! ear 8 & 
Loft. Exccthve ; violent. A wot] fr; wo 
Dryd. | The laſt ſenſe is low. 88 
MORTAL, ſ. a man or 


: heman beine. 
MORTA'LI1 TV, /. ſubjection to "9+ the 


ſtate of a being ſubject to death, Pic... 
death. Mereality my Fan e 19 
— nature. Mortality cannat bear t. 

MO'RTALLY, ad. irrecov 
as to be doomed to death 
ceſively. 

MO'RTAR, . [ mertier, Fr.] a ſtronę vel. 
ſel, in which things are pounded with a ref 
tle. In Gunnery, a thort piece of ordnance 
out of which bombs or carcaſſes are thrown) 
In Architecture, a preparation of lime ard 
land with water, uſed as a cement in bu1ld 
ing walls, &c. from morter, Belg, 
 MCURTGAGE, (the ? is uſually not pra 
in this word and its derivatives] .. | myrt and 
gage, Fr.] a pledge or pawn of lands, &c. i 
money borrowed, 

To MO'RTGAGE, v. a. to pledre 
pawn, or make over to a creditor, as a ſec 
rity, 


| MORTGAGE'F, . the perſon who receivg 
lands, &c. as a pawn for money lent. 

MO'RTGAGER, Ff. a perion who mort 
| gages or pawns bis lands, 

MORTIFERO CS, «. [ mortifer, Lat.] 00 
ſtructive. 

MORTIFICA/TION, /, [ wortificetion, F 
in Surgery, a diſeaſe wherein the natural jus 
loſe their proper motion, ferment, and delt 
the texture of the parts; a gangrene; 2 
ſtruction of active qualities. The ad of ket 
ing in a ſtate of ſubjection, applied to the p 
fions. The act of tubdujng the body by ab 
nence or hardſhips, in a religious view, in! 
der to leſſen the ſtrength of luſts. Any Wl 
or occurrence that fills the mind with vexat 
or uneaſineſs. ED 

To MO'RTIFY, v. a. [mortifer, Ft. 
rob of all the vital qualities. In Pharmacht 
deſtroy the active and eſſential qualities, 
plied to the killing of quickſilver, 10 * 
nite it with turpentine or ſpittle. To r 
active powers. To ſobdue inordinate felt 
to keep the body low by labour and abſtin ; 
in order to render its \FoQions more _ | 
to reaſon, and to atone for former I 
humble, deject, or vex. Neuterly, to (3 


Ja faul 
mouthfy, , 


8 1 
A gren 
a Juy 


[ mortals, Lat. 


erably ; 10 
z Extremely ; ex. 


O8 


gangrene; to be ſubdued; to die 


ar kurn to à 


MORTINIER, 
: April 27, 


* e n 
wo fairs, 0 — 
{ llary, and Nov. 


hogs, ad 

velch cattle. 3 . | 

Fe RISE, Cmortiſs, | Jo EZ taiſe, Fr.) 

Car entry, à hole cut in wood for another 

10 g de let into it, and form a joint. 

zan with A mort eie. ED - 

ain wi CK, a pleaſant village in Surrey, 
iver Thames, 6 miles W. of 


a village in Berkſhire, with 
for horſes, cows, theep, 
6, for horſes and 


' MORTLA 
Gated on the 1 
MAIN, /. [ morte and main, Fr.) in 


a ttate of poſſeſſion as makes it una- 
herefore ſaid to be in dead hand, 


London. 

MO RT 
Law, fuch 
Venable, andt 
pecauſe it cannot be 
common or temporal uſe: the word is 
generally applied to ſuch lands as are given to 
m7 religious houſe, corporation, Kc. 
MORTRESS, /. a diſh compoſed of meats 
of various Kinds pounded together. 

MORTUARY, /- Co ture, Fr.] IN Law, 
a gift left by a perſon at his death to his 
zuin church, in lieu of perſonal tythes ne- 
pleted to be paid in his life-time; in ſome 
rlaces, a beaſt, or other moveable chattel, as 
are, by cuſtom, due oa the death of a perſon, 

d filed by this name. 

M084 C, or MOS.VIC WORK, * n- 
ſaique, Fr.] an aſſemblage of little pieces of 
glaſs, marble, thells, and precious tones of 
various colours, cemented on -a ground of 
ſtucco, and imitating pictures in form, natural 
colors, and the ſhades uſed in paintings. 
MOSQUE, [moſt J. L it, Turk. ] a 
rmple, wherein the Mahometans perſorm 
their devotion, 

Moss, /. et, Sax.] though formerly 
ſeppoſed to be only an cxcreſcence produced 
trum the earth and trees, yet it is no leſs a 
plant than thoſe of greater magnitude, having 
puts, flowers, and ſeeds, yet cannot be pro- 
pagated from ſ-cd by any art. 

To MOSS, v. 4. to cover with moſs. 

0 S5 N ESS, /. the Rate of being covered 

fr oversrown with mots. 

N0'SSY, a. overgrown with moſs. 

MOST, a. the fuperlative of ſeme, many, 
eb, Such words as conſiſt of many ſylla- 
bs, or would found harſh with the addition 
of 5 receive this word before them in the 
fees pil mr pſd! pr 
Pol g of the greateſt number, quan- 
Ur, ur degree. 

MOS T., ad. m, Sa X. 
dmdimes vſed as a ſub 
bngular or plural. 
Pitirely, fignifies 


to any 


— 


Jin the greateſt degree. 
ltantive, and is either 
Followed by of, and uſed 
the greater number, and js 


. „Meß of the churches.” Addiſ. 
ed wuh make, it ſignifies the greateſt value, 


Of a an! 5 
Wantage „and js fin 
of what he has.“ 
[ al. * * . * 
ceded by at, it bonifics 


gular. © Make; the 
L'"Efirange. When 


reſtored to the donor, or 


MOT 


or quantity. “ Some months at the moe.” 
Bac. 

MO'STICK, .. [moblcn, Teut. ] a painter's 
tick, on which he leans his hand when he 
paints. 


MO'STLY, ad. for the greateſt part; gene- 
a ſmall particle of 


rally. 

MOTE, /. | mot, rang. 
matter; an atom; any thing very ſmall. In 
Law-books, it ſignifies a court or convention, 
as a ward-mote, burgh-mote, ſwan-mote, &c. 

MOTH, /. | moth, Sax.] a ſmall winged in- 
ſect which eats clothes or hangings; a winged, 
inſect of divers colours, diſtinguiſhed from a 
butterfly by its horns, which run tapering 
from their root. 

MOTHER, [the s is pron. like u in this 
word and its derivatives and compounds; as, 
miłi her, mither iy] * | mothor, Sax. | a term of 
relation, denoting a woman who has borne a 
child. Uſed figuratively, it denotes what- 
ever gives origin to other things of the ſame 
kind: thus we tay a AMzbrr-church, a Mother - 
tongue or language, &c. In Medicine, it ſig— 
nifties hyſteric fits or paſſions. A familiar term 
of addreſs to an old woman. Alſo, a thick 
ſubſtance conercting in 1:quors, or the ſcum, 
trom medder, Belg. mud. 

MOI HER, «@. native; that which a perſon 
receives at his birth. 

MOTHER OF PEARL, , akind of coarſe 
pearl made of the ſhel] of ſuch fithes as gene- 
rate pearls. 

MO'THERHOOD, , the office, condition, 
fate, or quality of a mother. 

MO'THERLESS, uy. having no mother, or- 
phan of a mother. 

MO'THERLY, à. belonging to, or be- 
coming a mother. 

MO'THERLY, ad. after the manner of a 
mother. 

MO'THERY, @. joll of dregs; having 
white concretions : applied to liquors. 

MO'THY, à. full of moths. 

MO'TION, Chen] f. [ matio, Lat. ] the act 
of changing place; the manner of moving the 
body; gait; change of polture, or action; 
thought or tendency.of mind; a propoſal; an 
impvlie communicated. Netaral mation is that 
which has its moving force or principle within 
the moving body. Vrolent motion is that whoſe 
principle acts from without. Abſolute motion 
's the change or abſolute ſpace in any moving 
body, whoſe celerity is meaſured by the quan- 
tity of abſolute ſpace, which the moveable 
body runs through. Relative motion is the 
change of a relative or vulgar ſpace of the 
buman body, whoſe celerity is meaſured by 
the quantity of relative ſpace run through. 

MO'TION LESS, Ln a. without 
motion. 

MO'TIVE, o.f mtivis, Lat. Jcauſing motion; 
having the power to move or change place. 


MU'TLVE, , [ motif, Fr.] that which fixes 


the greateſt degree 


the choice, or incites to action; a mover. 


303 MO'TLEY, 


„ „ 


M OU 


MO'TLEY, g. {ſuppoſed to be corrupted 
from med of various colovrs. 

MOTOR. / | mtor, Lat. | a mover. 
MOTOR, «. { r:otoris, Lat. ] cauſing mo- 
tion. 

MO'TTO, .. [It, Ital.] a ſentence added 
to a device, or any writing. 

To MOVE, [che e in this word and its de- 
rivatives and compounds is pron. like 993 as 
money mod venbles, molar, mod ing, &c.] v. a. 
{ 252-09, Lat. ] to put out of one place into ano- 
ther; to put in motion. To give an impulſe to. 
To propoſe; to recommend. To perſuade or pre- 
vail on, applied to the mind. To affect; to ex- 
cite tenderneſs or any paſhon, To make angry. 
To put into commotion. © All the city was 
moved,” Ruth i. 9. Neuterly, to go from one 
place to another; to walk ; to go forward. 

MO'VEABLE, a. capable of being moved, 
or carried from one place to another. Chang- 
ing, or not always happening on the ſame day 
of the month or year, ap] lied to the feaſts ob- 
jerved by the church. 

MO'VEABLES, /. {it has no fingular} 
Lees, Fr.] goods or furniture; dillivguiſhed 
trom lands, or other hereditary poſſeſſions. 

MO'VEABLENESS, /. the quality of being 
poſſible to be moved. 

MO'VEABLY, 
moved. 

MO'VELESS, &. ummorved ; not to be put 
out of its place. 

MO'VEMENT, /. f movement, Fr.] the 
manner of moving; motion; any thing which 
moves: generally applicd to the parts of a 
watch, or other machine. 

MO/VENT, part. [movers, Lat. ] in motion. 

MO'VENT, , that which puts any thing 
into motion. 

MO'VER, /. the perſon or thing that 
gives motion; fomething in motion; a pro- 

ofer. 

MO/VING, part. in motion, Figurative- 
ly, pathetic, or cauſing pity and compaſſion. 

MO'VINGLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as to 
cauſe pity and compaſhon. 

MOULD, f the oz in this word and its fol- 
lowing derivatives is uſually pron. like „ in 
cold; as, mold, molder, , &c. J |. | rocgel, 
Swed. ] a kind of concretion on the top of ſuch 
things as are damp, and without motion, at pre- 
fent diſcovered by microſcopes to be a perfect 
plant. Earth, in which any thing grows, 
from mide, Sax. Matter of which any thing 
is made; the matrix in which any thing is 
caſt or ſhaped, from molds, Span. moulr, Fr. 
Cat, form, or diſpoſition. The ſuture of the 
ſcull, wherein the ſeveral bones meer. 

MO/ULDABLE, a. capable of being form- 
el or ſhaped; liable to be mouldy. 

MO/ULDER, f. one that ſhapes, or fa- 
ſhions. 

To MO'ULDER, v. . [molde, Sax.] to 
turn to dyſt; to crumble. 


MO'ULDINES, /. the ſtate of being 


ad. ſa as it may be 


| 


| 


q 


| 


MOU 


mould, or contracting a whitiſh coneret: 
account of being in a damp place FOR op 


MO'ULDINGS, /. an 0 | \ 
cot in wood or Aal. In Ars *M ban 
jettings or proſectures beyond the we, the | 
wall, &c. the aſſemblage of which for wa 3 
nices, door-caſes, and other e cot bl 

MON LDY, @. covered with a * Lax. 
white down by ſtanding in a moiſt plae 0 45 

To MOULT, A n, [ot ha. , grie 
ſhed or change feathers, applicd to Thy 810 \ 

MOUND, Ya [ mundian, Sax.] 4 bank mn yo 
or other fence of earth. In Heraldr f wk * 
globe with a croſs upon it; from — I - 

To MOUND, D. a, to fortify 5 0 * 
with a rampart or bank of earth. elend 

MOC NT, /. [ mont, Fr.) a mountain T 
ſmall hill ; an artificial hill in a garden; * 5 
N paper or leather glued to the ſicks o "\ 

To MOUNT, ». . F monter, Fr.] to aſcend ve. 
or riſe upwards ; to tower, or be built * was 
great height; to get on horſeback. T5 come = 
to, when added together, from ammnt, © See v5 , 
to what they mount.“ Pope. Actively, to raiſe The 
in the air; to lift or force upwards; to alcend * 
or climb; to place on horſeback ; to orna- rol 
ment. To mount guard, to do duty to watch chil 
at any particular place. To mount cannon, to dion 
ſet a piece on its wooden frame. card 

MOU/NTAIN, 5 | montagne, Fr.] a part uf \ 
the earth, riſing to a conſiderable height ter. 
above its ſurface. ; | \ 

MOU*NTAIN, a. built on a mountain; min 
growing or ſituated on mountains; belonging U 
to a mountain. ob 

MOUNTAINEER, /. one who lives ona * 
mountain; a ſavage ruſtic or free-booter, V 

MOU'NTAINET, /. a hillock, or ſmall VM 
mountain. Johnſon recommends this word as part 
elegant, though not in uſe. zum 

MOU'NTAINOUS, a, hilly, or full of the 
mountains, Figuratively, large; huge; in of ; 
bulk as big as a mountain. that 

MOU/NTAINOUSNESS, /. the quality of the 
being full of mountains, | 11 

MOU/NTANT, a. | montant, Fr.] ring at 2 wt 
ſwelling upwards. | Mut 

MOU'NT EBANK / T montare in are T 
a perſon who vends medicines in public places, this 
and harangues the mob from a bench or tage, % a 
Figuratively, any vain pretender. _ fle 

Mob NTING, . in Mechanics, 18 ſome· Mou 
thing that ſerves to raiſe or ſet off a wok: Fith 
thus the frame and its dependencies make the * 
mounting of a looking glaſs ; the hilt, * * 
mounting of a ſword ; the fuſt, or butt, the 4 
mounting of a carbine, muſquet, &c. F 4 * 

MOU'NTER, /. one who climbs or -” 

MOUNT-SO'RREL, a town in Leice 10 Can 
ſhire, ſo named from a high mount, " "el - 
rock, adjoining to the town, of 2 Mend 
coloured ſtone. It has a market 10 re an C 
days, and a fair on July 10, for wow” u 
toys. It is 105 miles N. W. by N.0 that 


M OW 
MOUNTY, /- Cnontet, Fr.] the aſcent of a | 


ba K. 

To N 
word and its 
bold ; as, h 
su.] to grieve © 
refs of ſorrow; 


w in this 
MOURN, [the dipthong . 1 ] 
derivatives is pron. like the e in 
mr ning, &c. | v. u. | mirnany 
r be forrowtul 3 40 wear the 
to preſerve an appearance of 
nf, Actively, to grieve for or lament. | 
TT NER ſ. one that ſhews grief or ſor- 

U UR? 4a%g._ - 2 bl * 

„ one that follows A funcral in black, 
F WO'URNFU L, 4. cauſing forrow 3 keeling 
bow! having the appearance of ſorrow; dit- 
preſhve of grief. 


mal "OF EN = - © 
: NFULLY, ad. in a ſorrowful 


MO'UR 


PYURNFULNESS, J ſorrow; the ap- 
mcc of ſorrow. 
MOURNING, |. ſorrow, grief; a dre ſe | 
worn by perſons when they have loſt a relation, 
Kc. by death. Mourmng, among the Antients, 
* expreed by very q ferent ligns, as by 
len ing their clnaths, WEATING ſackcloth, laying 
ade crowns, and the enhgns of honour, &c. 
The colours of the mourning arels are differen: 
different countries. In Europe, the 0 dinary 
colour for movrning; is black; in China, it is 
chite; in Turky, blue, or violet; in Ethiopia, 
bonn; in Egypt, it 18 yellow ; and kings and 
ardinzls mourn in purple. 


MO'URNINGLY, ad. in a ſorrowful man- 


rer. ; 
MOUSE, / plural mice, mut, Sax. ] a little 
mimal haunting houſes and coru- fields. : 
To MOUSE, | maze | v. n. to catch mice; 
t be ly, inſidious, or upon the catch. 
MOU'SE-HOLE, /. a ſmall hole. 
MOC SER, . mai ger] ſ one that catches mice. 
MOUTH. /. [muth, Sax. ] in Anatomy, that 
un of the face which conſiſts of the lips, 
roms, and the inſide of the cheeks, at which 
de food is received; an opening, or that part 
of a veſſe] by which it is filled or emptied ; 
thit part of a river by which it is entered from 
the ſea, Figuratively, a ſpeaker or orator. 
15 mak» moths, is a diſtortion of the features; 
a wry face made in contempt. Down in the 
math, implies dejected. BY 
Tv» MOUTH, {the th is pron. harder in 
tis and the next word than in the fubltantive] 
a. to utter with a voice affectedly big, ap 
pled to ſpeech, To chew or grind in the 
nouth, applied to eating. To ſeize in or 
Vith the mouth; to ſorm by the mouth. 
MOUTHED, a, having a mouth; de- 
22 an affected bigneſs of voice, In 
"mutton, foul-mouthed implies vfing abv- 
bye language; mealy-mouthed , baſhful. 
Ao TH-FULL, .. as much as the mouth 
——. any ſmall quantity. 
Ww, dc a, without a mouth. 
agg „the ew in this and next word is 
5 in nw] ſ. a loft or chamber where 


hay or corn is laid u 5 
20 up. Hay in m properly 
Bü lad in a houſe, Hay in has. 


MUD 


| To MOW, +. 4. to heap together or put in 


a mow, Neuterly, to gather the harvet}. 

To MOW, | pron, m3 | 7, A, | preter mowed, 
participle pathve mozn ; from mad, Sax. 
to cut with a ſcythe. Figuratively, to cut 
down with ſpced or violence. 

MO'WER, [mer] /. one who cuts with a 
leythe. 

MUCH, a. [ muchs, Span.) large, applied to 
quantity ; long, applied to time ; many, applied 
to number. 

MUCH, ad. in a great degree; by far; to 
a certain degree. Often or long, applied to time. 
Nearly. 

MUCH, , a great deal. Multitvde, applied 
to number; abundance, applied to quantity. 
Something ſtrange, uncommon, or deſerving no- 
tice. It is eh that one, &c.” Bac. To make 
much of, hgnifhes to treat with great reſpect, 
toadnets, or tenderneſs. Mach at one, means 
of equal valve; of equal influence. 

MUCH-HA'DHAM, in Hertford{kire 
whote fair is Jone 24, for toys. 

MU'CID, a. | mucidus, Lat.] ſlimy, muſty. 

MU'CIDNESS, /. flimineſs or muſtinets. 

MU'CILAGE, | wucitogs, Lat.] a ſlimy or 
vi ſcous matter. 

MUCILA'GINOUS, a. [macilagineur, Fr.] 
fluny ; viſcuous, Macilaginous glands, are a 
numerous ſet of glands in the joints. 

MUCILA'GINOUSNESS, , the quality 
of being ſlimy or viſcous. 

MUCK, , | meox, Sax.] dung uſed for im- 
proving lands; any thing mean, or baſe. 4. 
Wet as muck, or to be much Ter, implies being 
wet with water or rain. To 1un amuck, to at- 
tack all in the way. ö 

To MUCK, . a. to dung. 

MU'CKENDER, /. a handkerchief. 

MU'CKINESS, /. naſtinets; filth. 

MU'CKSWEAT, [ mauckſacct ] F a profuſe 
ſwear. 

MU'CK WORM, . a worm that lives in 
dung; a miſer ; a curmudgeon. 

MU'CKY, a. naſty, or tithy. 

MU'COUS, a. | mucous, Lat.] flimy, or 
viſcous. 

MU'COUSNESS, /. the quality of being 
{l:my or viſcous. 

M U'CRO, /. [mucro, Lat.] a point. 

MU'CRONATED, «a. pointed. 

MU'CUS, /. a mucilaginous liquor, ſepa- 
rated by the mucous glands and the noſtrils; 
it is likewiſe uſed for any other ſlimy liquor 
or moiſture, N 

MUD, /. | md, Brit.] the ſlime, or moiſt 
earth at the bottom of water; the duſt or dirt 
of roads made wet with rain or water. 

To MUD, . a. to bury in ſlime or mud; 
to make the water foul by diſturbing the mud; 
to daſh or daub with mud. 

MU/DDILY, ad. with foulneſs, or diſ- 
turbed mud and ſediment. 


MU'DDINESS, /. foulneſs cauſed by mud; 


is heaped together in a field. 


dregs or ſediment, 
30C 4 To MU PD. 
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MUL 


To ME DDLE, v. à. to make foul or 
muddy; to make half drunk; tocloudorſtupify. 

MUDDY, 3. ſoil:d or daubed with mud; 
dark; cloudy or dull. 

To MC PPI, v. 4. to make muddy; to 
cloud; to diſturb. 

MU'DSUCKER, ,. a ſea towl, with two 
tor joined, ſo called irom its manucr of hte. 

To MCE, z. a. Luer, Fr.] to moult or 
change che e thers. 

NMCFF, . „, Swed. ] a covering of hair or 

ſeathers, to keep the hands warm in winter. 

MerFETEE, {a diminutive of *, /. a 
kind of ſhort mutt, worn upon the writt to 
keep that part of the ſhirt clean. 

MU'FFIN, /. a kind of light cake, made 
of the beſt flour, mixed with milk, &c. 

To MU'FFLE, +. a. ier, Fr. | to cover 
from the weather; to Þþlindtold; to faiten up 
the mouth of a dog with leathern tl.ongs to 
prevent his biting ; to hide, conceal, or involve. 
' To ME/FFLE, v. s. | nogeler, Belg. ] to 
jpeak n ar ly; to ſyeak marticularcly, 

MU'FFLEFR,/.accver for the face; 2 cover 
made of thong, put over a dogs mouth to 
prevent his bun. | 

MCT TI, | Turk. J the high-prieſt of ghe 
Mahometan rel: on. | 

MUG. /. a veel to drink in. 

MUGGELEiO NIAN, |. a profeſſor of the 
principles of Ludovic Moggleion, 2 journey- 
man tas lo who l:ved about 1657, and with 
his afiociate Reeves ſet up for great prophets, 
pretending to an abſolute power of taving and 
damning whom they pleaſed ; aſlerting that 
they were the twolatt witneffes of God which 
mould appear before the end of the world. 

MU'GGY, a. moiſt ; dampith; mouldy ; 
loomy. 

MU'GIENT, art. mugen; Lat Jbellou ing. 

MULA'TTO, / [Span.] one that has a 
black and a wikie for his parents. 

MU/LBERRY-TREE, 1 (ar berig, Sax.) 
a tree bearing a fruit formed iomewhat like a 
pine-apple, and aftording a delicious juice, 

MULCT, /. e, Lai. J a fine, or ſum of 
money which a perſon is ſentenced ty pay. 

To MULCT, v. a. io ſ-ntgace a perſon to 
ay or forteit a ſum of money. | 

 MULE,..| #1, Lat. Jan avimal generated by 
an aſs ard a marr, or by a horſe and a ſhe-aſs. 

MULETE'ER, /. [ muſcticr, Fr.) one that 
drives mules. | ; 

MULIE'/BRITY, /. [ muliebr itas, Lat.) 
womanhood; the condition of a woman. 

MU'LIER, ,. [Lat.] in Law, a perſon 
begotten before, bot born attee marriage; 
and reckoned lawful or legiiimate. 

MULL, one of the weſtern iflands of Scot- 
land, about 20 miles in length, and as much 
in breadth. 

To MU LL, 2. a. | m{itus, Lat. ] to ſoften 
pr diſpirit, as wine is when heated or ſweet- 
tned,, Md deaf, fleepy, &.“ Shak, To 
warm any liquor, but elpectally wine. | 


| which any powder 1s groun 


M U-L 


MU'LLAR, /. [mouleur, Fr.]afi 


the bottom, and roundiſh at the 


one 5 


top ö With 


. *. d on a Hatt. 
reſent, improperly called a nk. N a 


SS glais-grinders. u 1uſtry, f 
11 T, . uules, Fr. i 
Heraldry, a . in Sy Wie li : 
por, having five points, * Tong ; 

MU*'LEYGRUSS, or / 
twilling ot the guts 4 a len wu Abf. ; 

MULSE, / Ln u, Lat.] 2 liquer nad j 
wind, or water, aud honey boiled 4 0 | 

MULT, a ſyllable uſed in _ by 4 
contracted trom m«/tz5, Lat. much, OY 

MULTANGPLAR, a [ malt uzandane,! | 
Lat .] having many angles Pr Corners 8 05 | 

MULTA'NGULARLY, ad, with 
corners or angles. . l * 2 

MULTA'NGULARNESS, ſ. the quali c 
ot having many angles or corners, ry 
; NU LI1CA*PSULAR, a. | muitus and eaþs 

jala,] having many capſules or cells, 

MULTIFA'RIOUS, a. [ multifarins, La. 
various; complicate. f 

MULTIFA'RIOUSLY, ad. ina compli 
cate manner. p 

MULTIFA'RIQUSNESS /. mu!zipl ed 1 
divertity, or variety. 

MU'LTIFID, or MULTI FI Dorus, «, . 
Lmultifidas, Lat.] having many partitions; d- | 
vided into many branches. L 

MU”"LTIFORM, a. | mictiformis, La. 
having various ſhepes, forms, or appearances, l 

MULTILA'TERAL, a. mul and dati, 0 
Lat.] having many ſides. K 

MCUIINOIAL, or MULTINOMI- 
NAL, a. | nultus and nomen, Lat] having a k 
names. N 

MULTVPAROUS, à. par Lat.] 
bringing many at a birth, l 

MULCTIPA'RTITE, a. {ultipariitus Lu. 1 
divided into many parts. i lo 

MULTIPLE, or MU'/LTIPLEY,,[mi- bo 
triplex, Lat. } manifold. In Arithmetic, applial 
to a number which contains another levers l 
times: thus, two is the multiple of fix, de. by 
cauſe it contains it three times. 

MULTUPLIABLE, a. Cu Fr. 4 
capable of being multiplied. | 

MU LTIPLYABLENESS, , the quality 4 
of being capable to be multiplied. | 0 

MC LTIPLICA'BLE, a. [ mult1p 200, Lat. 0 
capable of being multiplied, in ere | 

'MULTIPLICA'ND, /: [ meultipi1ca 115 Tac 
Lat. ] the number given to be multiplied. : . 

MULTIPLICATE, a.[muip cats,1 JW *: 
multiplied conſiſting of more then 8 1 . 

MU LTIPLCA/TION, £ LE 
Lat. 1 the act of increafing any number d 8 a 

te a h eric be, 
ding more of the ſame kind. In A 4 i 
the 1mcreafing any one number by abe ” 
bſren as there are units in the nemoet bl 
* 8 . 0 nulliplitater, Lu. a 


n be. 
the number gen to multiply 15 540 


M UM 


/CIOUS, a. [ multiplex, Lat.] 

2 12 many.“ Brown, 
nn MU'LTIPL Y,v. a. [ multipher, Fr. | to 
| bot in number by the addition or produc- 
ET Odd of the ſame kind; to work a ſum 
1. woltiplicstion. Neaterly, to propagate, We; 
u mute 
rl T ENT, a. | multus and potens, 
ON LTIPRE/SEN CE, /. [ multus and Prœ- 
110 Lat.] the power or act of being in leve- 
# claces at one aud the ſame time. | 
PN ULTISCIOUS, 4. [multifcius, Lat. 
rig a variety of knowledge. 2 . 
; MULTISULIQUOUS, a. | muſius and filt- 
4, Lat.] having mavy pods. In Botany, 
plied to ſuch plants as have, after each tlow- 
5 many diſtinct pods, or ſeed- veſſels. 


MULTISONOUS, 3. [ multijonus, Lat.] 


pc 


C 


MULTITUDE, / [ multitudd, Lat.] a great 
qamber ; a crowd or throng of ſeveral perions 
Alembled together; the vulgar, _ 

MULTITU'DINOUS, à. having the ap- 
pemgnee of a great number or multitude; 
PTULTUVIOUS, a. {multzs and via, Lat.] 
having many ways. 

' MELTO'CULAR, a. | mu/tus and oculus, 
Lit.] having many ſ eyes. : 

MUM, interj. | when pron. it leaves the 
lips cloſed, 20d may, on account of that cir- 
cumſlauce, be uſed to command hlence |] filence! 
buſn! 

MUM, ſ. {mupme, Teut. ] a ſtrong pleaſant 
„vor, brewed at Brunſwie, from wheat, oats, 
and ground beans, | 
To MU'MBLE, 2. u. | mompelen, Belg. ] to 
ſeak inwardly; to mutter; to chew in an 
awawacd manner for want of teeth ; to bite 
lofty; to eat with the lips cloſed. Adctiveiy, 
to mutter with a low 10diſtin&t voice. 
MUMBLER, /. one that chews aukward- 
ly for want of teeth; one that grumbles or 
Mutters. 

MUMBLINGLY, ad. in ad inarticulate 
oe mvttering manner. 

To MCMNI, z. a. | mumme, Dan. | to maſk; 
ſs irolic or play tricks in maſquerade, 

MUMMER, J. a maſker; one who per- 
Wn frolicks in maique rade. 

MUNMMER ; NF | momerit, Fr. |] maſque- 
ave; ſroſies at a malqucrade; ſoolery; mimicry. 

MUMMY, . {mum Fr.] a dead body 
emoalmed, and preferved after the Egyptian 


a bren embalmed, or the liquor running from 
1 . K * ” 
"WT « bodies when newly prepared. To 
ea {0 amy, iS to beat 10 as the tell. ſhall 
WPAr much bruiſed, 
8 reh MP, v. a. (ien, Belg.)] to nib- 
2 quick, or to Chewy with a continued | 
ion; to talk lo wick. e 
ien low and quick. To go a heg- 


1 
Ly Ul} cant la WuRa oo 
; by 430. 


having many ſouuds. 


manner. Ia Medicine, the fleſh of a body that | 


MUN 


MU'MPER, , {a cant word] a beggar. 

MUMPS, /. | 1:ompelen, Belg. | ſullenneſs; 
ſilent auger or diſcontent, In Medicine, the 
qu inancy. 


To MUNCH, s. a. | manger, Fr.] to chew 
by great mouthfuls. Neuterly, to chew ra- 
venoully, 

MU'NCHER, /. one that eats greedily, 

MUND, in proper names, is derived from 
mundt, Sax, peice ; thus mundbrech, is what 
lawyers make uſe of for a breach of the peace, 
Eadmund, now written Edmund, fignities hap- 
py peace : from cad, Sax. happy, and mundt, 
Sax. peace. 

MUNDA'NE, a. ſ[mundanus, Lat.] belong- 
ing to the world. 

MU'NDATORY, a. ſmundus, Lat.] hav- 
ing the power to cleanſe. . 

MU'NDIC, , a kind of marcaſite found in 
tin mines, and fo named in Cornwall. 

MUNDIFICA/TION, /. | mundu: and facts, 
Lat.] the act of cleanſing any body from droſs. 

MUNDUFICATIVE, 4. having the pow» 
er to cleanſe. 

To MU'NDIFY, v. a, to cleanſe, purify, 
or make clean, 

To MU'NERATE, v. @, [mwns, Lat.] 
to reward. | 

MUNERA'TION, , a reward. 

MU'NGREL, a. generated between animals 
of different ſpecies; baſe. born; degenerate. 
See MoxXGREL. | 

MU'NICH, [ni] a town of Germany, 
and capital of the electorate and duchy of Ba- 
varia, where the elector commonly reſides. It 
is ſurrounded by thick walls, bulwarks, and 
deep ditches, but otherwiſe is not a very ſlrong 
place, The houſes are high, and the ſtreets 
large and fpacious, canals running through 


many of them. Lon. 11. 40. E. lat. 48. 2. N. 


MUNTVCIPAL, a, | municipalis, Lat.) in the 
Roman Civil Law, is an epithet which ſignifies 
inveſted withthe rights andprivileges of Roman 
citizens. Thus the »:wnicipal cities were thoſe 
whoſe inhabitants were capable of enjoyingeivil 
othices in the city of Rome. Among us, it is ap- 
plied to the laws that obtain ia any city or pro- 
vince. Aud thoſe are called xamcipal othcers, 


to maintain their rights and privileges, and to 
preterve order and harmony among the citizens, 
MCUNUVFICENCE, . | muantficentia,y Lat.] 
the act of giving moncy aud pteſeuts, or do- 
ing gets of 1:beratity. _ | 
| MUNUFICENT, 4. [pnifeur, Lat.] li- 
beral; generous. 
MUNFPFICENTLY, ad. liberally ; gene- 
rouilu. N 
MU/SIMENT, /. [du nentun, Lat.] a 
fortification or flrong-ho!d; ſupport, ur defence. 


tily ; to ſtrengthen; to defend, 


MUNTI'TION, * CLunitie, Lat. | a fortifi- 
cation or ſtrong-hold; ammunition, or ſtorey 


MUN- 


| for carrying on a war, 


who are elevicd to defend the interetts of cities, 


To MUNUTE, . 4. eee, Lat.] to for- 
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MUS 


MU'NNION, /. the vpright poſt that di- 
vides the ſeveral lights in a wivduw frame. 

MCU NST Ek, the bithopric of, hes in the 
circle of Weſtphalia in Germany, and 1s very 
conſiderable, being 120 miles in length, and 
So in breadth. The river Ems runs through 
the middle of it, from E. to W. The capital 
rown is of the ſame name. 

MU'RAGE, /. [murus, Lat.) money paid 
for keeping walls in repair. 

MCU RAL, a. | muw-alis, Lat. ] belonging to 
a wall. Mural crown, was an honorary re- 
ward given by the antient Romans to the fol- 
diers who firſt ſcaled the walls ofan enemy's city. 

MU'RDER, /. { morthor, Sax.] the act of 
wilfully and f-lonioutly killing a perfon upon 
malice or torethought, 

To MU/RLER, „. @. to kill a man wil- 
fully, fcloniouſiy, and of malice forethought; 
to deftroy, or put an end to. 

MURDERER, , one who murders. _ 

MU'RDERESS, /. a woman who commits 
murder. 

 MU'RDEROUS, «@. guilty of murder; 
cruel; bloody; addicted to ſhedding blood. 

To MURE, v. a. [u, Fr.] to build a 
wall; to inclote or connne within or by walls. 
4% All the gates of the city were mured up.” 
A* 2 {te 75 

MU'RKY, 4. darkiſh; obſcure; cloudy. 

MU'RMUR, /. f mumur, Lat.] a low rough 
noiſe; a complaint not openly expreſſed. 

Ta MU'RMUER, z. 3. [ wurmuro, Lat.] to 
make a low, rough ound; to grumble, or to 
utter difcontent, 

MU'RMURER, 7. one who repines, grum- 
bies, or expreſles ditcontent by muttering, or 
by ſome indirect manner. 

MU'RRAIN, /. the plague in cattle. 

MURRAY, or Elginlhire, a county of 
Scotland, bounded on the N. by the German 
Ocean, va the E. by Bamff, on the S. by Mar 
and Bad-noch, and on the W. by Nairn. The 
pcincipal rivers are, the Nefle, the Spey, the 
Nairn, the Tindorn, and the Loſſie. The 
chief town is Elgin. The rivers abound with 
fiſh, particularly ſalmon. 

MU'SCADEL, or MU'SCADINE, /. | muj- 
cadel, Fr. | a kind of ſweet grape, ſweet wine, 
and tweat pear. 

MU'SCLE, {pron. mile) /. [ nuſculas, 
Lat. ] a flethy, fibrous part of the body of an 
animal, the org:n or inſtrument of motion. 
In Natoral Hiſtory, a fith with two ſhells of 
a dirty bluiſh colour | 

MUSCULAR. a. [ muſculus, Lat. ] belong- 
log to the muſcls ; performed by the muſcles. 

MUSCULA'RITY, / the quality which 
ſhews that a thing is of the nature of a'muſcle. 

MU'/SCULOUS, @. | muſculoſus, Lat. ] full 
of muſcles; having large and ſwelling muſ- 
cles; brawny; belonging to, or partaking of 
the nature of, a muſcle. 

. MUSE, [muze] , deep thought or ſtudy ; 
a cloſe and intenſe: application of the mind to 


MUS 


any object. With irat; Kart 
muſe,” " Mile, A Houle unavr=oy and de 00 3 
thens, to preſide over works of gens the hea. | \ 
aid the writer in any ebe * and to hari 
ſcience, when addrefled to ; N aneh of \ 
(427%, Gr. The Muſes were certa; oy Lat, | oull 
divinities among the Pagans, ſo = gens A 
fide over the arts and ſciences, 8 to pte. Ity 
no more than three of them SM ml 
Arde, and Melete; i. e. m A. . 1 neme, \ 
and meditation : but Homer and % , ade, ore 
on nine, 12. Clio, which means * = s 
terpe, pleaſing; Thalia, flourilhirt ; M Ev. 8 
mene, attracting; T erpſichore, 4 ici elpo- ſtia 
heart; Erato, the am1able ; Pol. ng the tag 
multitude of ſongs ; Urania, * EY a ro, 
and Calliope, ſweetneſs of voice. To Cho. ln 
attributed the invention of hiſtory . to - 4 
pomene, tragedy ; to Thalia, comedy 1 = ot 
terpe, the uſe of the flute; to Terpfich + * 
the harp; to Erato the lyre nd avs; wen. yo 
liope, heroic verſe ; to Urania aftrolo ' x 4 
to Polyhymnis, rhetoric, 5 Vis 46 
To MUSE, ſmuze] v. n. I U 5 
apply the mind with intenſeneſs to an 2 * 
ject; to ſtudy, or revolve in the mind: to he * 
3 2 mind; 15 wonder. i \[ 
"SEFUL, | muzeful] a. full of thought, fte. 
MU'SER, L* er. 1. I plodding nn bl: 
or one that thinks intenſely, M 
MU'SETTE, [Zett] /. [Ital. a dini. pul 
_— from muſa, Lat. a 080 a ſhort air or hy 
ang. M 
MUSEUM, [Lu ] ſ. I Huclor, Gr.] 2 due 
name which originally ſiguified a part of the Jad: 
palace of Alexandria, which took vp at leak N 
one-fourth of that city. This quarter was cal- M 
led the Muſeum, from its being ſet apart for 121 
the Muſes and the ſtudy of the ſciences. Here N 
were lodged and entertained the men of learns [Ara 
ing, who were divided into many compagies haut 
or colleges, according to the ſciences of which M 
they were the profeſſors; and to each of thele blize 
houſes or colleges was allotted a handſome res wer 
venue. The foundation of this eſtabliſhment M 
is attributed to Ptolemy Philadelphus, who! 1. 
here placed his library, * the word Men lu ſe 
ſeum is now applied to any place ſet apart a8 4 ty c. 
repoſitory for things that have an immediate cont 
relation to the arts. The Muſeum at Oxford, * 
called Aſhmolean Muſeum, is a noble pile of M 
building, erected for that purpoſe, And the ers 0 
Muſeum of the late Sir Hans Sloane con aus N 
2 noble and valuable collection of the produce! Proc 
tions of nature and art, and has been lately! a th 
purchaſed by the public, for the benefit of the ke, 
nation. _ 4 
MU'/SHROOM, . [ mouſcheron, Fr.] in Bo- * 
tany, the champignon. Figuratively, 3n wy * 
ſtart; a perſon that riſes to grandeur from a Y 
mean and poor birth. 0 
MU'SIC, [muzik] fe [A, Gr.] wy * 
the liberal ſciences, belonging to the mathe: 10 


matics, which conſiders the number, time, and 


tune of ſounds, in order to make delight 


MUS 


ony 3 . 
darm — af muſical inſtruments. 


© ICAL, LH ji a. Leah Fr.] 
h , nonous; belonging to my 10. : 
MUSICALLY, L* i a. harmont- 
lr; ſweetly founding. LES : 
"NUSICALN ESS, | mizikalnefs ] /. the qua- 
lun ir ſounding ſweetly, har monidully, or 


- 


ler (Sr [my Br 
ae frlled in harmony, or who plays on mu- 
ws ents. : 

babs, F Lal, Fr.] a dry, Wight, and 
ſciable ſubitance, of a dark 2 colour, 
ned with porple; it is 2 ee of a very 
log (cent, and only 6 Ar as * in a ve y 
{mall quantity, ON moderate« y the mixture 
{me other perfurne. It is found in a kind 
of bg or tumour * hick. grows under the belly 
#4 wild beat called Mulch us. 

MU'S) ET, . [ mov quet, Fr.) a fire-arm 
bm on dae ſhoulder, and uſed in war, before 
the vention of fire loc ks, fired by the appli- 
cxtion of a lighted match; at pre ſent, the word 
Is zromiſcuoully uſed for a tir-loc k or fulce, 

MUSKETE/ER, J. a ſoldier who carries 2 
muſket. Pe : 

MUSKETO'ON, /. { movſqucton, Fr.] a 
gte. am thorter and thicker than a firclock ; 
a blonderbuſs. . 

MUSKINESS, /. the quality or ſcent of 
Bulk. 

MU'SKY, a. fragrant; [weet-weented, 

MU'SLIN, ſmaziin] J. [ mo..Jeline, F r. J a 
Cre cloth made of cotton, and imported from 
India, &c. | 

MUSLIN, C ] a. made of muſlin. 

MU'SROL, / | wr/crole, Fr. | the note- band 
gf a horſe's brid le. 

MU'SSULMAN, [plur. Auen] J. 
[Arab.] a word utcd vy the Mahometans to 
buify a true believer, 

MUST, verb. impreſ. [ muſſen, Belg. ] o- 
blized, It is of all perſons and tenſes, uſed of 
jerloos and things, and placed before a verb. 

NUST,/.| mu/tam, Lat. new wine; new wort. 
To MUST), v. a. [mws, Brit.] to give an 
lu cent or ſtink to a thing, generally applied 
ly cats. To make mouldy. N euterly, to 
ntract an ill ſcent, applied to veſſels that are 
u ole; to grow mouldy. 

MUSTA\CHES, J. | mouſtache, Fr.] whiſk- 
0 or hair growing on the upper lip. 

MUSTARD, /: [mu/lard, Brit.] à plant 
Fodacing a {mall and warm ſeed ; ſauce made 
* tour of muſtard-ſeed mixed with water, 

IW MU'STER, v. a. [ moufteren, Belg.] to 
MW an army; to collect or bring together, 


lene, to allemble, in order to form an 


I aum, |. a review of an army; a re- 
0 forces muſtered; a collection. A 


ter peacocks. 7. . 
"US * Topaſs muſter, ſignifies to 
oel. This word is uſed ty compoſition. 


the art of ſinging, and playing up- | 


| 


| 


| 


MUU 


MU'/STER-BOOK, J. a book in which the 
names of toldiers are regiſtered, 
MU'STER-MA'/STER, J. one who ſuper- 
intends the muſter, to prevent frauds, 
MU'STER-ROLL, {/. a regiſter of forces. 
MU'/STILY, ad. wah an ill ſcent. 
MU'STINESS, /.damp; foulnefs ; a bad ſcent. 
MU'STY. @. mouldy ; ſpoiled with damp- 


neſs ; ill- ſcented; ſtale, fpoiled with age. Fi- 


guratively, dull; heavy; wanting activity or 
experience. 

MUTABVLITY, , Lu bilitas, Lat. ] the 
quality of not continuing long in the lame 
ſtate. Inconſtancy or fickleneis. 

MU'TABLE, a. [mutabilis, Lat. ] change- 
able; inconſtant, fickle, or unſettled. 

MU'TABLENESS, , the quality of chang- 
ing ſoon or often. 

MUTA'TION, , ſ[muatio, Lat.] the act 
of changing or alteriag. 

MUTE, a. {mutus, oLat. ] filent; dumb: 
unable to ſay any thing, SyNox. By mate is 
underſtood incapability of ſpeech ; by /ilent, a 
voluntary forbearance. 

MUTE, /. one that cannot ſpeak. In gram- 
mar, a letter which cannot be pronounced 
when by itſelf, when before a liquid, or with- 
out a yowel, B, C, D, F, G, J, K, P, Q., 
V, are mutes in the Engliſh alphabet. i 

MC TELX, ad. in a ſilent manner; with- 
out ſpeech. 

To MU'TILATE, v. a. [ti, Lat.] to 
deprive of ſome eſſential part or limb. 

MUTILA'TIiON, , | muilaiio, Lat.] the 
loſs of any eſſential part or limb. 

MUTINEER, J. a perſon that cauſes, ot 
joins in, ſedition. 

MU”'TINOUS, a. { miutixe,*Fr.] ſeditious ; 
turbulent; reſiſting lawful authority. 

MU'TINOUSLY, ad. ina feditious manner. 

MU'TINOUSNESS, /. the quality of cauſ- 
ing ſedition, or diſobeying law ful authority. 

To MU'TINY, . d. | mutiner, Fr.] to rife 
againſt or reſiſt perſons in authority; to cauſe 
ſedition. | 

MU'TINY, % the act of refiſting lawful 
authority; ſedition. 

To MUTTER, v. *. [ mutio, Lat. ] to grum- 
ble; to murmur, Adtively, to utter diſcon- 
tent in an imperfe& manner. | 

MU'TTER, /. a murmur; or the act of 
expreſſing diſcontent in a low and almoſt inar- 
ticulate voice. | 

MU'TTERER, , one that vtters difcon- 
tent in a low and almoſt inarticulate voice. 

MU'TTERINGLY, ad. expreſſing diſcon- 
tent with a low and inarticulate voice, 

MU'TTON, ſ. [ movter, Fr.] the fleſh of 
theep. In ludicrous language, a ſheep. 

MU'TUAL, a. 8 Lat. ] reciprocal # 
acting fo as to perform the ſarge action by 
durns. 

MU'TUALLY, ad. in return; reciprocally. 

MUTUA'LITY, f reciprocation; return. 

MUU'RRAS, a village of Carmarthenſhire, 


il 
9 
| 
i" 
| 
| 
| 
{| 


XVS. 


zu S. Wales, with one fair, on Avgnſt 217, for 
cattle, ſheep, and pedlars ware. 

MU'ZZLE, /. | muſeau, Fr.] the mouth of 
any thing; a taſtering of thongs, to hinder a 
dog or other animal from biting. 

To MUZZLE, v. 4. to bring the mouth 
wear; to mouth. „ The bear muzzlc; and 
„ ſmells to hirg.” TL Efrran, Adlively, to 
bind the mouth, | 

MY, pron. poſſeſit e. When the ſubſtan- 
tive follows, we ule my, and when it goes be- 
fore, mine, as likewiſe in antwering a quel- 
tion; as, „ This is my book.“ This book is 
« wine.” Whoſe book is this? Anſwer, mine. 

M Y/DRIM, a village of Carmarthenſhire, 
In S. Wales, with one fair, on March 12, for 
cattle, horfes, and flannel]. 

M YYO'GRAPAY,| myigrafy I. [ wuoy;a3ia, 
Gr. Ja deſcription of the muſcles. | 

MYO'LOGY, , | wu voncyia, Gr.] the de- 
Fcription and doctrine of the muſcles. 
 MY'OVFS, , a perſon who is ſhort-fighted. 

MY'OPY, /, ſhortneſs of fight. 

MY'RIAD, /. [ meyrydd, Brit.] the number 
of ten thouſand. Figvratively, a great number. 

MY'RMIDON, . [ pvgpaneuy, Gr. ] a ruf- 
gan; ſo named from the ſoldiers of Achilles. 


MYRO'BALAN, ,. | myrobalanus, Lat. ] a 


4 


dried fruit, from the Eaſt Indies, bavinga ſtone, | 


Kernel, and pulp of an auſtere and acrid taſte. | 

MYRRH, | pron. mir | /. [ myrrbg, Lat, | 4 
vegetable product of the gum-retin kind, of a 
redd:th-brown colour, with more or lels of a 
mixture of yellow; its taſte is bitter and 
acrid, its ſmell flrong; it is brought from 
Ethiopia, but the tree, which produces it, is 
unk nov. 

MY'RRHINE, a. [ myrrbinus, Lat. ] made 
of mytrrhine Nones, in great repute among the 
ancient Romans, but at preſent unknown to us. 

MY'RTLE, . [ »yrtus, Lat. ] a low fragrant 
Mrub with ſmall leaves. 

MYSELF, a reciprocal pronour, [ minſy Fe, 


Sax. } uſed by a perſon to ſhew that a thing re- 


Jates to him only, excluſtve of any other. 
MY'/STASGOGUE, ., . [auger 
72, Gr. ] one who interprets divine myſteries; 
one that keeps relics, and thewsthem toſt rangers. 
MYSTE'RIARCH, [ myſic&riark | [. [ aus * 
$45 and 4; Gr.] one who prefides over myſ- 


cries. | 
MYSTE'RIOUS, a. [ »y/ericux, Fr.] not 
to be comprehended or diſcovered by the human 


underſtanding; artfully perplexed. 


_ MYSTERIOUSLY, ad. iv a mgnner not 


to be diſcovered by reaſon, or to be comprehend- 
£4 by the underſtanding ; in an vbicure, or 
pervlexcd manner. 


7\ STE/RIOUSNESS,/. chat quality which 


3a 


rendersany truth or doctrine above the diſcovery | 


af reaſon, or comprehenſionof the underſtandin 
MYSTERY), /. l Gr. ] in its pri- 

wary ſenſe, originally uied for ſome ſacred rite 

wr doftrine, communicated only to a few choſen 


| 


NAH 
vealed by God, which is above the 
our natural reaſon, either to find 


_ 


Powerg 


comprehend when it is revealed * 
artfully made difficult. A trade 22 i 


in 1 laft ſenſe in ſhould 
IY'STIC, or MY/STICAL. a ; 
Lat.] obſcore emblematical, or ela e 


ſecond or ſecret mean 
: aning under the 
picture, 1 —_— 


MY'STICALLY, ad. in 


conveys fome ſecret meaning. 


be written my, 


a manner hic 


perſons by the ancient prictts, A truth re- 


MY'/STICALNESS, . | 

ing ſome ſecret — n "mM « 6 
MYTHOLO'GICAL, a. relating to th 
application or explanation of fabulous hiſton (ok 
MYTHOLO'GICALLY, ad. in a man.” WM = 
OI to the ſyſſem of fables. = 
4 "THO'LOGIST 5 ' ] 
the fables of the . 2 Ca 
To MYTHO'LOGIZE, 7, u. to relate 9 [ea 
expJain the fabulous hiſtories of the hezthen; of 
MYTHO'LOG TL [e: and days;, Gr, 
a fyſtem of fables; an explanation of thi 7 
tables or tabulous hiſtor y of the ancien | 
heatheus. or + 
chat Ie 
to 
N 10 
0; 
A liquid conſonant, and ſemi-vonr!; * 
3 the thirte-nth letter in the Evglih " 

alphabet, baying an invariable found: 
after „ it is almoſt loſt, as in condemn, In br 
the beginning of words or ſyllables, it ſuffer | 
no conſonaut immediately after it; nor ay wi 
before it, except g, &, and , as in gras, or 
know, ſnail, &c, lu compoſition, before an fp 
!, b, fp, and u, the # is frequently chang at 
into an , and before an / andy into an / al gr 
r, according to the cuſtom of the Romany en 
as i/licit, for inlicit; impreſs, for inprejs ; in ar: 
verent, for inrevercnt. When uſed for a ns th 
meral, N flands for 600, and with a daf l 
over 1t thus N, for 6000. In the abbreviatures xl 
it is likewiſe uſed for numeyo or number; 4 ” 
No. V. i. e. number g. 4 
N. B. [a contraction for nota bene] mul A 
well; take notice; obſerve. * 
To NAB, v. a. | nappa, Swed.] to catch * 
or ſcize unexpectedly. A low word. | mn 
NA'/DIR, , in Aſtronomy, is that pot 4 
of the Heavens which is diametrically oppobig a 
to the zenith, or point directly over our bead, » 
The zenith and uadir are the two poles of ile 10 
horizon. . 8 

NAG, /. [nagge, Belg.] a ſmall or you 
horſe. In familiar language, 2 borſe. cd 4 
NA'HUM, the ſeventh of the 8 q th 
prophets, a native of Elkoſbay, a unden og 1 
of Galile, che ruins of which were ſtill to 4 
| (een in the time of St. Jerom. The Nan ne 
lar circumſtances of this prophet 5 life area 1 
(> 


together ubknown, 


NA'IAV 


: 


the ſountalm. 
borny lubllance upon the ends of the fingers 
01 20 I. 


and tocs 3 


NAM 


KATADS, J in Mythology, nymphs of 


NAIL, , (n#gl. Sax. in Anatomy, 8 ani 
talons, or horny. ſubltance at the 
- of the toes of birds and beaſts; a 
extfemitY © : d ſome- 
r cee with a ſharp point, an 
ſyike ol a0 head, uled to fasten things toge - 
juges © — g boſs a meaſure containing 
wer! wa = 1 half, —0n the nail, implies 
„ or without delay.“ We want 
IM 1 2 al,” Swift, 
a 2 * faſten = thing with 
any RD { nails; © flud with 
fnall ſpikes of iron called nails 
AUE, {. a vail-maker. f 

NAIRN, 2 borough and tea-port town 0 
dentlaud, the capital of a county of that name, 
_ on the frith of NMaurrayy 18 miles E. 
of Invernels, and 104 N. of Edinburgh. 

NAIRN, a 8 of Scotland, which ſends 

nher to parliament. ; 
AR ED, 4 { nacod, Sax. J without cloaths, 
cr coreridg. Figaratively, waarmed ; defence- 
leſs; unprovided, Plain, or evident, applied 
to truth. Mete; bare; ſimple; without any 
additional circumſtances. 

XNA'KEDLY, ad, without cloaths, cover- 
ing. or diſguiſe, 

NVKEDNESS, /. the ſtate of a perſon 
without cloaths, or covering; plainnets; evi- 
dence ; freedom from diſgoiſe. 

NALL, l. [ naa!, 111. | an aw! made uſe of 
b; collar makers. 7 
NAME, /. [namay Sax.] denotes a word 
wheredy men have agreed to expreſs ſome idea; 
or which ſerves to ſignify a thing or ſubject 
foken of. This the grammarians uſually call 
a noun, though their noun is not of quite ſo 
great an extent as our Name. Names are 
ether proper or appellative. Proper Names 
ar? thoſe which repretent ſome individual 
thing or perſon, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it from 
ll other things of the ſame ſpecies ; as Cicero, 
which reprelents a certain Gator. Proper 
names are either called chriſtian, as thoſe 
given in baptiſm, or ſurnames ; the firſt im- 
piled for the diſtinetion of perſons, anſwer- 
ms tothe Roman Pranomen ; the ſecond for 
the dilkinct on of families, anſwering to the 
Nomn of the Romans, and the Patronymicum 
« the Greeks, Figuratively, reputation, or 
Quraſter, Renown ; honour, or glory ; me- 
my, or remembrance. Power given to a 
Perſon to act for another. Appearance, or an 
8 character. In the narc of Rrook.“ 

_ - a 

To NAME, V, @. [ naman, Sax, ] to apply 
8 to dittingoiſh a perſon or 

"ng krom others; to 
332 bring; to ſpecify or diffioguith by 
Perſon 1 page appt ed to expreſs any 
e ane, to "my 8 3 Sv xox. 
all, u for bel, 8e ih in converſation ; we 
| „ when wanted. 


very mild. 


e i 
mention the word a 


NAP 

NA'MELESS, a. {namlear, Sax.] having 
no word by which it may be expreſſed; one 
whole name is not known or expreſſed. 
NA'MELY, ad. ſ naemlick nabmlich, Belg.] 
particularly; ſpecially ; to meation by name, 

NA'MER, /. ove that calls or knows any 
perſon or thing by name. 

NA'MESAKE, /. one that has the ſame 
name with another. 

NAMPTWI CH, a town of Cheſhire, with 
a market on Saturdays, and three fairs, on 
March 26, September 4, and December 15 
tor cattle, horſes, cloths, flannel, bedding 
hardware, and pewter, ere are falt-ſprings, 
which le on the banks of a freſh-water ſtream, 
{rom which are made great quantities of white 
falt. Ir is 1614 miles N. W. of London, 

NAMU'R, the county of, a provinze of 
the Netherlands, lying between the rivers 
Sambre and Maeſe; bounded on the N. by 
Brabant, on the E. and S. by the biſhopric of 
Liege, and on the W. by Hainault. It & 
pretty fertile, and has ſeveral foreſts, marble- 
quarries, and mines of iron, lead, and pit- 
coal, being about 30 miles in length, and 2» 
in breadth. It belongs to the Dutch. Namur 
is the capital town. 1 

NANTGLY'N, a village of Deubighſhire, 
in N. Walcs, with two fairs, on May 6, and 
Ottober 27, for cattle, 

NAP. . {[ b»xppan, Sax. ] a flumber; ſhart 
ſleep ; the ſoft or downy part of woollen clath 
above the ſurface. 

To NAP, v. n. to ſleep; to be drowi 3 
to be in a ſtate of ſeeming ſecurity. 

NAPE, /. the joint cf the neck behind. 

NA'PKIN, /. linen uſed at table to lay Im 
the lap, and wipe the hands. | 

NA'PLES, an ancient, large, rich, and 
trading city of Italy, capital of a kingdom of 
the ſame name, with an archbithop's tee, am 
univerſity, and four caſtles. It is 15 miles in 
circumference, and has ſeven large ſuburbs, in 
which, and the city, they reckon 300,000 in- 
habitants. The King's palace is extremely 
large, and magnificently turnithed. The con- 
vents and churches are ſurprizingly rich, and 
it is a doubt whether thoſe at Rome ſurpaſs 
them or not. The fineſt building of all is the 
cathedral, and the chafel where the blood of 
St. Janvarius is kept. In this city they make 
excellent ſoap, fine cloths, and all forts of 
mus; and their wine and oil are excellent, 
and in great plenty. The air is pure, ſerene, 
and healthy, and the weather 'in winter is 
In ſhort, it would be a perfect pa- 
radiſe, if they were not liable to frequent 
earthquakes. The harbour is large enough 
to contain $00 veſſels, where they may ride 
ſecure. It is 20S miles S. E. of Rome. Lon. 

1420. E. lat. 40. 55. N. ; 
NAPLES, a kingdom in the S, part of 

Italy, which has undergone a great many 

changes. The preſent monarch is ſecond ſon 


of the king of Spain. This kingdom is a 
| f. 


NAR 


ef of the Church, and the king pays to the 
pope every year a purſe of 50,000 crowns ot 
gold, and a white hackney. It is about 250 
miles in length, and 70 in breath, The foil 
contains a great mixture of ſulphur, of which 
there are a great many mines, and ſeveral vol- 
canoes. The heat of the county 1s greatly 
owing to this ; and for the ſame reaſon the 
fruits become perfectly ripe. The kingdom 
of Naples is divided into four large provinces, 
namely, Terra-di-Lavero, Abruzzo, Puglia, 
and Calabria, which are all ſubdivided into 
ſeveral diftricts. 

NA'PLESS, a, worn threadbare. 

N A'PPINESS, /.the quality of having anap. 

NA'PPY, «. e will cauſe perſons to 
take a nap] pleaſant and ſtrong liquor. 

NA“ PTAKING, , a ſurprize, or uner- 

ed ſeizure and attack. 

NAPTHA, ,. (ra, Gr.] a very pure, 
clear, and thin mineral fluid, of the bitumi- 
nous kind, of a very pale- yellow, with a caſt 
of brown ; it is found floating on the waters 
of ſprings, and is moſtly utcd externally in 
paralytic caſes. 

NA'RBARTH, a town of Pembrokeſhire, 
in S. Wales, with a market on Wedneſdays, 
and five fairs; viz. on March zt, June 4, 
July 5, Sept. 26, and Dec. 117, for cattle, 

orſes, and ſheep. It is 12 miles N. E. of 
Pembroke, and 231 W. by N. ot London. 

NARCO'SIS, /. | vxw74 7, Gr.] a privation 
of ſenſe, as in a palſy, or by taking opium. 

NARCQYTIC, a. [from vega cicy 2 pro- 
curing ſleep; ſtupifying orcauhingitupeſattion. 

NARCOTICs, /. | vepxw7ix7, Gr.] medi- 
cines which take away the ſenſes, or ffupify. 

NAR D, /. ſv4%;, Gr.] a fragrant oint- 
ment called ſpikenard; a ſwect- ſcented ſhrub. 

NA'RRABLE, a. [Varrabilis, Lat.] cap- 
able of being told or related. 

ToNA'RRATE, 2. a. to tell or relate. 

NARRA'TION, /. | narratio, Lat.] an ac- 
count, relation, hiſtory, or deſcription of any 
action, or ſeries of actions. 

NA'RRATIVE, a. [ narratif, Fr.] relat- 
ing; giving an account of facts as they hap- 
pened; fond of telling ſtories, or relating things 
paſt. © Narrative old age. Pope. 

NA'/RRATIVE, /. a relation; an account 
er recital of a fact as it happened. 

NA'RRATIVELY, ad. by way of narra- 
tive. 

NARRA'TOR, /. [ narrateur, Fr. ] one that 
relates any fact. 

To NA'RRIFY, v. à. to relate any fact; 
to be fond of telling ſtories, or paſt facts. 
« J evernarrify'd my friends.” Shak. 


NA'RROW, [nirrs#] a. [nearu, Sax. ] of | p 


ſmall breadth; containing a ſmalldiſtance from 
one extreme to another. Short, applied to time. 
Niggardly,. or covetous, applied to the mind. 
Contracted ; of confined ſentiments; unge- 
nerous. Near, or within a ſmall diftance. 


* 


Miſa'd ſo narrow.” Dryd. Cloſe ; vigi- 


Jant ; attentive. 
Ait. 
To NA'RROW, narrs)]. v, 


Sa x. Ito leſſen the W L or 8 [nearwwian, 


fon 
min- 
ty. 

volt 


% With narrow ſearch,” 


* ſsof athing: | 
to ſhorten the ſpace be y W 1 
NA RROWLV, 7 EN 
ſpace between th „ loa 
p the hdes, or little breadth : 100 
contractedly 3 Without extent or generoſit 7 1 
tentiment ; cloſely or attentively ; — q a5 
in an avarictous or niggardly manner. * 55 
NA RRO WN Ess, {narri»/;] [. havine ire WY ,.1 
extremitics at a {mall diſtance from each ths 4 
} Want of extent or generoſity, applied to the * 
mind. Meanneſs, poverty, or a Gate af wa » 
eahneſs, applied to condition. Want of ca a N 
va ayplicd to the underſtanding, F 150 
* 2 po LA Lat.] belonging to the the \ 
2 n Grammar, pronounced through the * 
. N A'SICORNUS, a. [naſus and cornu, Lat.] N 
— — the noſe, © Najicornous * | 
NA'STILY, a. in ſuch a dirty, filthy, o WW ir 
polluted manner, as to raile nauſcoutneſs, J 
NAS TINESS, /. the quality of being fo a cor 
dirty and filthy as to raiſe nauſeouſneſs. Ob- patty 
ſcenity, groffaets, applied to words and id-as, 2 if 
| NA'STY, a. [as, Teut.] raifing diſguſt J 
from dirt; navſeous; filthy. Figuratively, gr bt 
obſcene or lewd, applied to language, rata 
NA“LTAL, a. [ratalis, Lat.] native; the ton 
place in which, or day when, a perſon was N 
born. | ge 
NAT ACTION, , ſnatatio, Lat.] the act of wut! 
ſwimming. N 
NA'THLESS, ad.  natheleſs, Sax.) never- the \ 
theleſs; notwithſtanding not the leſs. * Nath- affer 
6 ie, he fo endur'd.” Per. Loſt, ul 
NATION, Cn] [natio, Lat.] a con- ſec: 
hderable number of people inhabiting a certain The 
extent of ground, and under the fame govern- whic 
meat; 2a government or Kin M 


dom. 

NATIONAL, L. ea J. Fnationel, Fr.] 
public, general, oppoſed to particular; bigot- 
ted to one's country; confined to a particular 
country. | 

NA'TIONALLY, {n4/hznally] ad. as 2 
nation ; generally.. 

NA'TIONALNESS, ! na/ſhinalneſs] . re- 
ference to a people in general. 
NATIVE, a. [nativus, Lat.] produced b? 
nature; natural, oppoſed to artificial; agrer- 
able to nature; belonging to the time or place 
of a perſon's birth; original, or that from 
which a thing is made originally. 

NATIVE, /. one born in any place; au 
original inhabitant ; offspring- 

NA/TIVENESS, J. the quality of being 
roduced by nature, oppoſed to artificial. 

NATUVITY, {.ſnatwitdFr.] birth; time, 
place, or manner of birth; the tate or place 
of being produced. 

NATURAL, a. 
or effected by nature. 


Ly Fr.] produced | 
gotten by parents not joined in wedlock. 


n Law,illegitimate ige. | 
owed } 


NAV 


ed to the faculties of the 
_ 1 3 to truth and reali- 
nia wins 2 from natural cauſes oppoſed to 
5. _ « A naural death.” Natural Funce 
. thoſe actions whereby the ali ments 
1 ned and aſſimilated ſo as to become a 
= 3 body. Natural Hiſtory is a de ſerip- 
part 7 productions of the earth, Natural 
*** „ are the tendencies of our minds 
_ things ſcemingly good. Natural 
__ hy is that which confiders the powers 
2. of e eee and their 
1 another. 
erbt, 72 perſon who has not the 
Ne TURALISM, the doctripe which 
unt for the phaxnomena and 3 
the world from the operation of nature, enclu- 
fre of a ſapreme n ſeparate 
author ot, matter. 
be ron Als, IT rn who ſtudies 
i verſed in the works of nature. 
A CURALIZA'TION * the act of giv- 
ive foreigners the privileges of natives. 
To NATURALIZE, v. a. to adopt into 
community, or inveſt with the privileges of 
pative ſubjects; to familiarize 3 to make eaſy, 
2 if taught by nature. 


« WI X4TCRALLY, ad. without inftruRtion, 
- qr being taught; by the impulſes of unaſſiſted 
Yy mute; according to nature; without affecta- 

ton; ſpontaneouſly. N 
— Faruk Alx ss, J. the ſtate of being 
given or produced by nature ; conformity to 

of wuth, reality, or the nature of things. 

NATURE, {. [natura, Lat.] the ſyſtem of 
er- the world; the machine of the univerſe; the 
tho aſemblage of all created beings. © Moſt beau- 
© tiful things in nature.“ Glany. A diſtin 
mY ſecies or kind of being. Human name.” 
ain The ellential properties of a thing, or that by 
= vhick it is diftinguiſhed from all others. 
* Man participating of both natures.” Hale. 
r.] Tie eſtabliſned order and courſe of material 
zot- az; the ſeries of ſecond cauſes, or the laws 
alar Which God has imprefſed on matter. My end 
Erz wrought by nature,” Shak, The con- 
5s 2 dation, or an aggregate of the powers of an 
wml body, „ Nature being oppreſſed,” 
re- Wah, The action of providence, or that 


ial power diffuſed throughout the crea- 
un; which moves and acts in all bodies, and 
hes them certain properties. Figuratively, 
hoftion of mind, or temper. “ Whoſe na- 
de is fo far from doing harm,” Shak. 
Natural affetion and reverence, or the prin- 
eſles implanted in us by the Deity. © Have 
e not ſeen the ſun—thro' violated nature 


Pope, 


a, | naval! . . 


2 . 


N AU 


France and Spain, and divided into the Upper 
and Lower, The Upper belongs to Shai, and 
is bounded by the Prrenees, being about 75 
miles in length, and 60 in breadth. Lower 
Navarre belongs to France, and comprehends 
but one diſtrict, whoſe capital is St. Jeans 
Pied-de-Porte. It is ſeparated from Spanith 
Navarre by the Pyrences, about 20 miles in 
length, and 12 in breatih, The French king 
takes the title of King of Navarre from hence. 

NAVE, /. [Va, Sax, ] the middlc part of = 
wheel in which the axle moves, and the ſpokes 
are fixed; the middle or body of a church, 
from 14415, nave, old Fr. 

NA'VEL, /. [nafel, Sax. ] a point in the 
middle of the belly, by which infants com- 
municate with, and before their birth are 
nouriſhed by, their mothers. Figuratrvely, 
the inward part or middle. 

NA'VENBY, a village in Lincolnſhire, 
with two fairs, on Augoff 18 for horſes, and 
October 17, for ſheep and hogs ; and a marker 


| on Thuriday. 


NAU'FRAGE, [naufraginm, Lat.] ſhips 
wreck, 
| NAUGHT, [naut] a. ſnabt, Sax. bad; 
worthleſs. © Thy ſiſfer's naugbt.“ Shak! 

NAUGHT, [raut] / nothing. Impro- 
perly written 20 Ut. 

NAU'/GHTILY, [naitily] ad. badly; vi- 
cioufly; wickedly ; corruptly. . 
 NAU'GHTINESS, naitineſsÞ . Crate 
neſſe, Sax. ] depravity; a flight degree of wick - 
 ednels. + 
| NAU'GHTY, [naity] .@. bad; doing any 
thing vicious or amiſs. 
| NAVICULAR, «a. [ rewicularis, Lat. 
formed like a ſhip, applied to the third bone in 
each foot ſituated between the aſtragalus aud 

ofla cuneiformia, 
 NA'VIGABLE, a. Crag aq nn. Lat.] 
capable of being patſed by ſhips or boats. 

NAVIGABLEN ESS, /. the quality of 
being capable to be paſſed by ſhips or boats. 

To NA'VIGATE, v. . ſnavigo, Lat. ] to 
ſail; to paſs in a veſſel. Actively, to paſs over 
in a ſhip or boat. 

NAVIGA'TION, {. ſnavigation, Fr.] the 
act of paſſing by water; the art or act of cor. - 
ducting any veſſel by water from one place ts 
another, the moſt commodious way. 

NAVIGA'TOR, f. navigate, Fr.] 2 
ſailor, or perſon who paſſes from one place to 
another by water; one that works a thip. 

To NAU'SEATE, v.a.{naufeo, Lat. Jtoloath 
to reject with diſguſt ; to affect with loathing, 

NAU'/SEOUSLY, od. in ſuch a manner as 
to cauſe loathing or diſguſt, 

NAU'SEOUSNESS, / the quality which 
cauſes loathing and diſguſt. 

NAU*TIC, or NAU'TICAL. #. [nauticur, 
Lat. ] belonging to ſailing or ſailors. = 

NAUTILUS, / [nauites, Lat.] a ſhell- 
fin in the Mediterranean, which moves with 


| fomething reſembling oars and à fail. 
NA VX, 


applied to tuation. 


— 


N E E 


NATY, /. [navis, Lat. ] a fleet or collection 
ef ſhips, generally applied to men of war. 

NAY, ad. L*, Sax. ] a word uſed to imply 
deuial or refufal. What is ſtill more—uſed in 
amplification. © Yea, when abſent ; nay, 
wheu dead.” B. Jobrjon. 

NAY'WORD, . a refuſal. A by-word. 
A watch word. 

To NEAL, | nce!] v. a. | -nelan, Sax. ] to 
temper by heating and cooling gradually. 
Neuterly, to be tempered by fire. 

NEAP, | neep.} a. | nep7/od, Sax. ] low; de- 
creaſing, applied only to the tide, and ſome- 
times oed as a ſubſtantive. 

NEAR, | neer | prep. | ner, Sax. ] at a ſmall 
diſtance from ; clote to. 

NEAR, | xecr | ad. almoſt at hand; not far 
off. After go, not to want much, or not far 
off. © It will 29 n:ar to ruin him.” Soectator, 

NEAR, | neer | a. not far oft ; advanced to- 
wards the end of a deftign or undertaking ; 
atfecting; dear. Oft to great and near con- 
„ cernment. Locke. Inclinang tv covetouſ- 
neſs. ** A #tar man.“ 

NEARLY, IO] ad. at no great diſ- 
tance; affectingly; pretiingly ; clofely, uſcd 
with concern. In a niggardly manner. 

NE'ARNESS, Cage }- the quality of 
being at a ſmall diitance, or almoſt cloſe to, 
Alliance of blood or af- 
fection, applied to relations or friends. Too 
great care of money; applied to expence. 

NEAT, f [ necit, Sax. ] black cattle 
and oxen, uſed collectively ; a cow, or ox. 

NEAT, | zeet] a. | net, Fr. | made with kill 
and elegance, but void either of ſplendor or 
dignity ; cleanly. In Trade, pure ; unadul- 
terated ; not foiled by foreign mixtures. 
Neat or net product, is that which is gained 
after all expences are paid. | 

NEATH, a town of Glamorganthire, in 
S. Wales, with a market on Saturdays, and 
three fairs, on Trinity-Thurſday, ſuly 13, 
and Septeraber 2, for cattle, ſheep, and hogs. 
It is 2014 miles W. by N. of London. 

NE'ATHERD, | neaberd] ſ. | neatbyrd, 
Sax. J one that keeps black cattle. 

NE'ATLY\,|[ n:&ly Jad. in acleanly manner; 
in ſuch a manner as diſcovers ſkill and ele- 
gance, free from; „ and without dignity. 

NE'A TNESS, ne, I, ſpruceneſs; ele- 
gance without pamp, atfectation, or dignity; 
the quality of being free trom adalteration. 

NE BULA, [Lat.] an appearance like a 
cloud in a human body; a film on the eye. 

NE'BULOUS, a. | nebulJus, Lat.] miſty; 
cloudy. 

NE CESSARIES, /. ſuch things as a-per- 
ſon cannot live without; things neceſſary for 
the ſupport of life. 5 

NE/CESSARILY, ad. indiſpenſibly; by 
inevitable conſequence. 

NE/CESSARINESS, /. that quality of a 

ing which renders it ſuch, that it cannot 

without it. 


N E E 


NE'CESSARY, a. [neceſſavins- 1 
which mult be MY eek aw Ber fü P 
that without which a thing cannot Man. 
pelled by an irreſiſtible principle; * A, 4 
following by inevitable conſequence eee 
To NECE'SSITATE, v. a. 222 L : 
to make necellity; to deprive of ths? ] | 
9 irrefilt ible force. W q 
{CESSITA'TION, /. the a p | 
neceſſary, or ot x making { 
cannot be refifted. "nas s 
When rn SSITOUS, a. opprefſed with war 
poverty. 
| NECE'SSITOUSNESS; , poverty: x 4 
of things eflential to the ſupport of life I te 
Os "x er J. [neceFtads, Lu] 
_ NECE'SSITY, /. [nereffitas, Lat. irs 4 
liſtible power; the {tate of being fre 0 50 
diſp.nſation or choice; a ſtate of poverts ) 1 
want of thoſe things without which life cn " 
not be ſupported; irrefiflible force of ary | 
ments, or inevitable conſequence. y for 
NECK, /. [ bneca, Sax. ]that part of the, | 
which ſupports the head, and is betweea ive 
and the body. A long narrow part. \ 
Y neck of land.” Bacon, On the neck meu 1 
immediately after, from one followinganat diſc 
cloſely. * 
NE'CK-CLOTH, /. a piece of linen wit , 
round the neck. fre 
NE'CKLACE, . a ftring of head \ 
jewels worn by way of ornament round poſe 
woman's neck. poſe 
NE/CROMANCER, /. [3:x;*; and pit toes 
Gr.] one that converſes with ghoſts or rd ſhe2 
ſecret things, by means of the dead; a « tion 
jurer. whe 
NE'CROMANCY, / the art of reveal N 
future events by converſing with the de ng, 
enchantment. enct 
NECTAR, , ſ»ixreo, Gr.] à liquor bold 
to be the drink of the gods; and that he N 
drank of it ſhould be immortal. ſome 
{ NE'CTARED, «. tinged, mitiglcd, made 
abounding with nectar. | N 
NECTA'REOUS, a. reſembling nettay form 
lweet as nectar. To 
NE'CTARINE, /, | ne&arine, Fr.) 24 mit 
cious fruit of the plum or peach kind. ſeorg 
NEED, /. Cneod, Sax.] a preſſing dithcu} that { 
want; diſtreſsful poverty; want of any t N 
uſeful or ſerviceable, ; Tent, 
To NEED, v. a. to want; fo requit ſomet 
be ia want of. Neuterly, to be wanich Nt 
neceſſary | corn, 
NEE'/DER, /. one that wants, or ci lung 
do without a thing. NE 
NEE/DFUL, @. neceſſary; not to b Wii, 
without; indiſpenfibly requiſite. NE 
NEKEDFULL V, ad. in fuch a me 
to be neceſſary. TH * 
NEED F ULNESS, f. the quality 9: [YE 
neceſſary to an effect or end. Wit 
| NEEDHAM, a town of Suffolk, \ Fant 


NEG 


Wedneſdays, and a fair on Oct. 
L for toys. It 15 10 miles N. W. of Ipſ- 
2, 


| E. of London. 3 
wich pl SS, . the quality of being in 
. eilential to the ſupport of life. 
want IDLE , [nedl, Sax. ] a ſmall lender 
3 Wied in ſewing; the [mall ſteel 
E. lich points towards the north in the 

as > 

Fo DLEFU L, /. as much thread as gene- 
lun ofcd with a needle. 

EDLER, or NEE/DLE-MAKER, /. 
þ Gn that makes needles. 

F bLE-WORK, /: any work perform- 

d with \ needle 3 embroidery, f 
NEEDLESS, a. unneceſſary; not requi- 

gte; not wanted. 


IEE DLE SSL, ad. without obligation or 


market on 


N 


neceſſity. 


\NEEDLESSNESS, /, the quality of being 

c! b WG : 
7 ad. neceſſarily 3 by irreſiſtible 
his or compulſion ; indiſpenſibly. 

NEEDY, ad. diſtreſſed by poverty; want- 
me the neceſſaries of life. 

IE ER. a contraction of NEVER. 

To NEESE, [neeze] v. u. Lc, Sax. ] to 
liſcharge breath violenely, and by a convul- 
fre motion, throvgh the noſe, 

NEFA/RIOUS, a. [nefarivs, Lat. ] exceſ- 
frely wicked. In Law, unlawful. 

NEGA'TION, ſ. | negatio, Lat.] denial, op- 
poſed to afhrmation, or aſſeat. Refuſal, op- 
poſed to content. The abſence of that which 
does not naturally belong to the thing we are 
freaking of, or which has no right, obliga- 
tion, or neceſſity to be preſent with it; as 
when a fone is inanimate, blind, or deaf. 


call NEGATIVE, a. [negativas, Lat.] deny- 
de ne, oppoſed to atfirming. Imply ing the ab- 


ſence of ſomething ; having the power to with- 
bold, though not to compel. 

NEGATIVE, /. a propoſition by which 
ſomething is denied, In Grammar, a particle 
Made uſe of to imply denial ; as, not. 

NEGATIVELY, ad. with denial; in the 
form of a denial. | 

ToNEGLE'CT, v. a. [ncgligo, Lat.] to 
dmit by careleſſueſs; to refuſe ; to treat with 
ſoroful heedlefſneſs ; to poſtpone ſomething 
that hould be dope. 

NEGLECT, /. inattention; careleſs treat- 
nent, or ſcoratul heedleſſneſs; omiſhon of 
ſomething which ought to be done. | 

NEGLECTER, . one who wilfully, 
korfully, or beedleſsly omits doing ſome- 
ling which he ought to do. 

NEGLE'CTFUL, a. heedleſs; omitting 
ſtrough ſcorn, heedleſſneſs, or inattention. 

NEGLECTFULLY, ad. ſo as to omit ſome 
Wy for want of attention or caution; treating 
ma cold and indifferent manner. 

NEGLIGENCE, . [negligentia, 
adit of omitting ; b 
wut of 


Lat.] the 
ig ſome duty by heedleſſneſs, or 
atent:on ; want of care or caution. 


NEL 


NE'GLIGENT, a. {negligen:, Lat.Jcarelefs; 
heedleſs ; inatteative ; icoratully regardleſs, 

NE'GLIGENTLY, ad. in a careleſs, heed» 
leſs, or unexact manner. 

To NEGO'TIATE, [neg6/biate] v. n. [ne 
gocier, Fr.] to carry on the trade of a mer- 
chant; to traffic; to enter into treaty with a 
foreign ſtate; to paſs a bill or draught for 
money. | 

NEGOTIA'/TION, [ negoſhiaſhon] . a 
8 of buſineſs; a treaty with a foreign 

ate, 

NEGOTIA'TOR, [ neg9/hidtor] ſ. [negotia- 
teur, Fr.] one employed to treat with others; 
one that tranſmits or pays away bills drawn 
on foreigners. 


NEGO/TIATING, [ negbſhiating] part. em- 
ployed in treating with others; patling bills 
drawn on foreigners. 

NE'GRO, J. [Span. ] a black. 

NE'GROLAND, or NIGRIUTIA, a coun- 
try of Africa, which lies between 132 weſt, 
and 15? eaſt longitude, and between 10? and 
20 of north latitude, the great river Niger 
running thro” it. It is bounded by Zaara, or 
the Deſart, on the north; by unknown coun- 
tries on the eaſt; by Guinea on the ſouth ; 
and by the Atlantic Ocean on the weſt. 

To NEIGH, | pron. n v. n. ¶ bnagan, Sax. ] 
to make a noiſe like a horſe or mare. 

NEIGH, [ney] / the noiſe made by a 
horſe. 

NETGHBOUR, [ pron. . [ nebgebur, 
Sax. | one who lives near to another; one fami- 
liar to another; any thing ſituated near or next 
to another; intimate ; confident. In Divinity, 
one partaking of the ſame nature, and there- 
fore entitled to good offices, 

NEI'GHBOUR HOOD, ne) bur bid] |. 
nehgebur bade, Sax. ] a place fituated near an- 
other; the ſtate of being near to each other; 
thoſe that live near one another. 

NEI/GHBOURLY, [ n< burly] ad. in the 
manner of a neighbour; in à ſocial and civil 
manner, 

NEUTHER, conj. | ſometimes pronounced 
7er, and by others n#ther, nawther, Sax. | not 
either. When uſed in the firit branch of a 
negative ſentence, it is anſwered by nor. 
Fight neither with ſmall nor great.“ x Kings 
xvii. ZI. Sometimes it is uſed as the ſecond 
branch of a negative ſentence; as, & Ye ſhall 
not eat of it, neither ſhall ye touch it.” Gen. 
111. 3. Sometimes it follows a negative at the 
end of a ſentence, and often, though not gi am- 
matically, yet emphatically, afrer another 
negative, © Men come not to the knowledge 
© till they come to the uſe of reaſon, nor then 
netther,” Locke, 


NETTHER, pron. not either; not one 
the other; not this nor that. : 
NE'LSON, an Engliſh ſettlement in N, 
America, on the W. fide of Hudſon's Bay, 
feated at the mouth of the river Nelſon, 600 


nor 


miles N. W. of Rupertfort, and 250 $. — 
0 


3 D 


NET 


of Cburchill. fort. It belongs to the Hudſon's 
Bay Company. Lon. 91. 5. W. lat. $7. 25: 
N 


a NE'THERLANDS, anti | { 
NE/OTS, Sr. a town of Huntingdonſhire, | but fince denominated om n'y called Btgy, 
with a market on Fhurfdays, and five fairs, Ierland, from their low ſituation * or Ne. l 
on Aſcenſion-Thurſday, Corpus Chriſti-day, þ between 29 and 52 of eaſt tongituck re mu tel 0 
ſjove 13, Avgvlt 1, and Dec. 17, for all forts tween 500 and 53 300 of * and be. : 
R , > : - G : north latitude: 
of cattle. It is 17 miles W. N. W. of Cam- are bounded by the German ſea on th * 
bridge, and 87 N. N. W. of London. Germany on the calt ; by Lorrain a * c 
NE'PENTHE, /. UD aad eg, 9 in [on the ſouth; and by another Sond 2 
Antiquity, a magic potion or opiate, W ich Land the Britith ſeas on the welt. Th "ance, 10 
rendered perſons inſenſible to, or made them liſt of 17 provinces; 10 of which: x ey con- it 
forget, all their pains and grief. the Auſtrian and French —— 
NEDPHEM, [nevew | 7. [ newen, Fr.] a [the other 7 the United Provinces, " 1 
brother or ſiſter's ton. NE'THERMOSFT, a. the ſeperlat; : 
NEPHRI TIC, Lic] a. [ nephratique, nether] loweſt ; below any 6 0 
Fr.] belonging to the k idnirs, reins, or veſſels | compared with. "gs 4 
that convey the vrine; troubl'd with the NETTING, {| a piece of network 4 
ſtone ; good againſt the gravel and ſtone. NE'TTLE, /. [netel, Sax. J a ſtin in herd g 
NE POT ISN, [»epotifmu;, Lat.] fond-| To NETTLE; v. a. to fling, iris, : 
nefs for n-phews. "Þ -provoke, 1 
NERVE, /. {rrrvwue, Lat.] in Anatomeſſaf NETWORK, / the work with which a 
round, white, long body, like a cord, compeſtd | net is made; any thing made with inters; ; 
5 - 2 ; * [ ices 
of ſeveral threads or fibres, deriving its origin reſembling the meſhes of a net. *. 
from the brain or ſpinal marrow, and diftr1- |. NE'VER.ad.[nefre, Sax. ] at no tine, ether 4 
buted through all parts of the body, ſerving Þ-paſt, preſent, or to come; in no degree, « V. 6 
as the orgau of ſenſation or motion, and fup- . wer the worſe.” None, or not a fingle one 5 
poſed by ſome anatomiſts to contain a juice | © He anſwered him to never a word.“ Mate 1 
called the animal ſpirits, or ſ-me eteqrical | xxvii. 14. John ſon obſerves that this word 4 th 
flvid, by means of which the imprethon of | ufed in a form of ſpeech, which though handed ho 
objects is conveyed inftantancouſly tothe brain, | down by the beſt writers, and but lately cen« by 
or the ſoul refide nt therein. A finew or ten- ſured, is juſtly reckoned a ſoleciſm; a; in; pa 
don. In Poetry, any thing which gives „He is miſtaken, though zever fo viſe;“ N 
ſtrength, or is cflential. which ſhould properly be expreſſed, * Re is X 
NE'RVELESS, a. faint; without ſtrength ; | © miſtaken, though ev-y ſo wiſe.” Or elſe by Ty 
weak. | ſupplying the ellipfis, thus: He is mitlakeny 10 
NE'RVOUS, e. [neroro/us, Lat. Jwell- t rung; „ though there never was a perſon to wiſe, I. 
firong; vigorous; relating to the nerves; In this ſenſe, it ſhould be remarked, it als nil 
having its ſeat in the nerves. Having weak f ways includes a compariſon, and is follows h 
or diſordered nerves, in medical cant. by ſo. ſhi 
NESS, atcrmination, added to an adjective, | NEVERTHELESS, ad. notwithflanding, hor 
by means of which it is changed to a ſubſian- | NE'VIN, or NE'WIN, a townof N.Waley \ 
tive, fignifving ſcate or quality in the abſtract. in Carnarvonſhire. It has a ſmall market of witl 
Thus god is changed into 902dreſ;s, When | Saturday, and three fairs, on April 4, Satuv 15 
uſed at the ends of the names of places, it is | day before Whitſuntide, aud Avgult 25, f \ 
derived from ace, Sax. a noſe, promontory or | cattle. It is 2494 miles N. W. of London. N 
headland ; as, [nwernct;. NEVIS, an illand of America, and one folk 
NEST, 4 [ »e/t, Sax. | a bed or repoſitory the Caribbees, divided from the E. end of $ and 
formed by a bird or fowl for lay ing, hatching, Chriſtopher's by a narrow channel. Here: tors 
aud feeding her voung in; any place where | ſprings of freſh water and a hot bath, much N 
animals ate produced ; the young a neſt. A | the ſame nature as thoſe of Bath in England um 
receptacle, or place of reſiden ge. A neſt of It is a ſmall iſland, but very fruitful, and Hol, 


rogues,” A collection of drawers, boxes, or 
pocket, that communicate with each other, 
or belong to the ſame frame. 

To NEST, . a. to build neſts. 

To» NESTLE, . „. to ſettl', ha bour, or 
tic cloſe and ſnug like birds in a neſt. Active- 
ly, to houſe, as in a neſt; to cheriſh, as a bird 
dbes her young in a neſt. She like his mo- 
« ther ge him.“ Chapman, 

N ET, /. [t, Sax. | x texture woven or knit 
with large interftices, or methes, uſed as a 
Mare for birds, fiſhes, &c. 


poſed tovpper; ſituated in a 


NEU 


the infernal regions. lover Place, Of ig 


colovy of the Engliſh. Lon. 62. 0. W. la 
17. 30. N. 
{EURO/LOGY. /. [ v:5;07 and 957255 Gr. 
'a deſcription of, or diſcourſe concerning) f 
nerves. ; 


NEURO'TOMY,/. N and r On 


the anatomy of the nerves. = ſire 

NEU/ TER, a. | neuter, Lat.] e and | 
not engaged in or taking part with either f Nor. 
In Grammar, applied to a noon which mt 22 
no ſex 3 applied to a verb, that which — Ts 
neith-r ation nor paſſion, but ſome Maes N 


NETHER, a. [ nzother, Sax. ] lower, op- 


condition of being; as, It. 


XEUTE 


NEW 


NEUTER, one indifferent, or not en- 
i 


- ny artY- . . 
ged TR 11 , a, Caeutral, Fr.] indifferent; 
_ not engaged on either nde; neither 
not pong In Medicine, neither acid nor 
1 


alkaline- 


NEUTRAL, /, one who does not act or 


yt 1 F nde. 5 : 
fa LTV, . ea ſtate of indiffe- 
ont of neither friendſhip nor hoſtility ; a 
(tate between good and evil. . | 
XEUTRALLY, ad. in an indifferent man- 


| hde. 
3 tn Sax.) lately made or had ; 
* not uſed; modern; having the effect of 
at .cuſtomed or familiar; renewed 
on Ar its firſt ſtate ; 
or repaired, lo as TO Ana find 11 of * 
freth after any ceſſation * impediment :; of no 
ancient extraction. Generally applied to 
kung, in! he ſame ſenſe as young 15 to perſons. 
In compoſition, it fignifies newly, or lately. 
« The nexv-heal'd wound, Shak. 

NEWARK UPON TRENT, a town of 
Nottinghamſhire, with a market on Wed 
bela, and fix fairs, on Friday before Paſ- 
foa-Sunday, May 14, Whit-Tueſday, Auguſt 
1. Nove nber 1, and Monday before Dec. 
11, for horſes, cattle, ſheep, hogs, linen, and 
woullen cloth; but the laſt is only for cattle, 
horſes, ſheep, and hogs. It is 1224 miles N. 
by W. of London. It ſends two members to 
arllament. | 

NEWPOROUGH, a town of N. Wales, 
in the Iſle of Angleſca, with a market on 
Tuſdzys, and 5 fairs, on June 22, Avugutt 
10nd 21, Sept. 25, and Nov. I1, for cattle. 
k is ſeated on the river Brant, and is 2574 
miles N. W. of London. 

NE'WBOROUGH, a village in Lanca- 
ſhire, with one fair, on June 21, for horſes, 
horned cattle, and toys. | 

NEWBRIDGE, a village in Berkſhire, 
vith two fairs, on March 31 and September 
2h, for cheeſe and horſes. 

NEW-BRUTAIN. See BWNTAIx. 

NEW-BU'CKENHAM,, a village in Nor- 
folk, with two fairs, on May 29 for cheeſe 
ad cattle, and November 22, for cheeſe and 
tors, 

NEWBURY, a town in Berkſhire, with 
i market on Thurſdys, and four fairs, on 
foly-Thurfday, for horſes and other cattle ; 
en July 5, for horſes, cows, and hogs} Sept. 
i for cheeſe and horſes, and October 28, for 
Utto, It was built out of a Roman town 
alled Sjinz, now a village adjoining, It is 
gbmiles W. of London. 

NEWCA'STLE, a town of Carmarthen- 

le in S. Wales, with a market on Fridays, 
* fairs, on June 22, July 18, and 

; aver 22, for horſes, cattle, and ſheep. It 
1 220 miles W. N. W. of London. 

3 STLE upon Tyne, over which 

» Jelding excellent ſalmon, was a bridge 


N E W 


ruined by a flood in 1771 ? it is a mayor-towny 
and the Capital of Northumberland. It has a 
good quay between the town-wall and the 
river, and a vaſt trade in coals ſent to London; 
and other parts; as alſo in making of 
glaſs bottles, ſalt, and excellent ale, with 
hardware and wrought iron; beſides no con- 
temptible foreign trathc. The river, all the 
way from Shields to Newcaſtle, (7 miles) has 
a wide and ſafe channel, and the tide flows 
(trongly up far beyond the town. The cor= 
oration ſends two members to parliament ; and 
lies 63 miles from Berwick; and 2714 from 
London. Its markets are on Tueſday and 
Saturday, and its fairs on Auguſt 12, and Od. 
29, nine days, for horned cattle, theep and 
hogs; the three firlt days, for cloth, woollen, 
and various other goods. 
NEWCA'STLE under Line, a mayor- bo- 
rough of Staffordſhire, 12 miles from Stafford, 
and 1484 from London. It returns two mem- 
bers to Parliament; has a market on Monday, 
and nve fairs, viz, on Eaſter- Monday, Whit» 
ſua-Monday, Monday before the 1 5th of July, 
on Monday next after the 11th of September, 
and Nov. 6, for cattle. ; 
NE'WCHURCH, a village in Lancaſhire, 
with two fairs, on April 29, and September 
30, for horned cattle and ſheep. 
NE'WENDEN, a village in Kent, with 
one fair, on July 1, for pedlars ware. 
NEW ENGLAND. See ExG61LanD. 
NE'WENHAM, a village in Kent, with 


one fair, on June 29, for linen and toys. 


NEW'ENT, a town in Glouceſterthire, with 
a market on Fridays, and four fairs, on Wed- 
neſday before Eaſter, Wedneſday before Whit- 
funtide, Auguſt r, and Friday after September 
8, for cattle, horſes, and cheeſe. It is 114 
miles W. N. W. of London. 

NE'WEL, /. the compaſs round which a 
ſtair- caſe is carried. 

NEWFA'NGLED, a. formed with a vain 
love of novelty. 

NEWFA'NGLEDNESS, or NEW- 
FA'NGLENESS, /. a vain or fooliſh love of 
novelty. 

NEWFO'REST, a part of Hampſhire, ly- 
ing on the Engliſh channel, oppoſite to ihe 
Ile of Wight; now appropriated by act of 
parliament for the production of oaks, to be 
employed in building the royal navy. 

NEW FOUNDLAND, a triangu lar iſland 
on the eaſtern coaſt of N. America, remark- 
able for its cod-fiſhing, between 47 and 52 
degrees of N. latitude. It is bounded by the 
narrow Straits of Belliſle on the North; by 
the Atlantic Ocean on the Eaſt and South; 
and the bay of St. Laurence on the Weſt. Ir 
is 3 50 miles in length from N. to S. and 200 
in breadth, at the baſe, from E. to W. There 
is great plenty of veniton, fiſh, and fowls, hut 
very little corn, fruit, or cattle ; upon which ac» 
count the inhabitants have not only theircloaths 


ſeven wide aches, with houſes en it, till 


| and furniture, but proyifions, from En 


land. 
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NEWHA'VEN, a town of Suſſex, whoſe 
market is diſuted, but has ne fair, on Ofto- 
ber 10, tor pedlais ware. It is 57 miles S. of 
Lor don, 

NEWHATVEN, a village in Derbyſhire, 
with one fair, on October zo, for ſheep, cattle, 
and horses. ' 

NE WICK, a village in Suſſex, with ove 
fair, on Tune t, for ca Ute and pedlars ware. 

NEM IN. ee Nevis. 

NEWLY, ad. lately; not long ago. 

NEWMARKET, a rown ;artly in Cam- 
bridgethire and partly in Suffolk, with a 
market on Thuridays, and two fair, on WW h:t- 
Tvetday, and October 28, tor ho; fes aud ſheep. 
It is chiefly noted for its horſe- races. It is 
Go miles N. by E. of London, | 

NEWMA'/RKET, a ſmi'l town of Flint- 
ſhirein N. Wales, 4 Miles N. F. of Sr. Aſaph, 
and 206 N. . of London, with 4 fairs, viz. 
on the la Saturday in April, the th.rd Satur- 
day in July, the fourth Saturday in Oct. and 
the ſecond Satotde yen December, all for cat- 
tle, and market on Saturday. 

NEWFN, a tun in Montgomeryſhire. N. 
Wales. See NEW FON, 

NE'WNESS. /. freſhneſs ; the quality of 
being lately made, diſcove ed, or poſſeſſed. 

NE WNUAN, a town in Glouceſterſhire, 
with a market on Fridays, and two fairs, 
on June 11, and October 18, for hoifes 
and ſheep, It is 1143 miles W. N. W. of 
London. 

NEWTORT, a town of Hampſhire, in the 
Tile of Wight, with two markets, on Wed- 
neſdays and Saturdays, and one fair, on Wher- 
Monday, for old horfes and toys. It is 934 
miles S. W. of London. 

NEW PORT, a town in Shropſhire, w'th 
a maik-t on Satordays, and four fairs, on 
Saturday before Pal -Sunday, May 25, and 
July 27, for horn«d cattle, horſes, and ſheep ; 
and on December 1c, for the ſame, and fat 
catile, It 1s 140 miles N. W. of London. 

NE/WPORT, a town of Monmouthſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays, and four tairs, 
viz. on Holy-Thuriday, W hit-Thurſday, Aug. 
1 5, and Nov. 6, for cattic. It is 1534 miles 
XV. by N. of IL. ndon. 

NE/WPORT, a town of Pembrokeſhire, 
in S. Wales, with a maiket on Siturdays, and 
one fair, on June 27, for cattle, horſes, and 
fheep. It 2204 m les W. N. W. of London. 

NEWPORT, a town of Cornwall, whoſe 
market 15 diſvfed, nor has it any fairs; but 
ſ-vds two members to parliament. It is 214 
miies W. by S. of London. 

NE/WPORT, a village in Eſſea, w'th two 
fairs, on Eafter-Tucſday, and Nov. 17, for 
horſes, &c. 

NE WPORT-PA/GNEL, a town of Buck 
inghamſhire, with a market on Saturdays, 
and four fairs; viz. on April 22, 2 22, 
Oct. 22, and Dec. 22, for cattle, It is 524 
miles N. N. W. of London. 


4 


NC 
NEWs, /. [without a fin 
count of ſomeching; ſomet 
vetore z papers which give an account 
an A ) of the 
a d SH of the preſent times, both a home 
: a, + one who 
'nNewW3-pipers; one w it h. 
heal — tell neus. "Os ee 
NT. WT, /. [ Sax. ſuppoſed to be co 
5 from an evet, | a newt; a ſmall lizar 
are ſuppoſed to be appropriated 10 
land, and ſome to the water, 
NEWION, a town in Lanca 
market on Saturdays, 
May 17, and Aug. 
cattle, and toys. 
London. 
NEWTON, (alias NEWN,) a town f 
Montgomeryſhire, in N. Wales, with mn, 
ket on Saturdays, and five fairs; viz, or 70 
laſt Tueſday in March, June 24, lat Turf, 
in Auguſt, Oct. 24, and Dec. 16, for {tc 
horned cattle, and horſes. It is 169 * 
WV. N. W. of London. . 
NEMTON a town of Hampſhire, in the 
Ifle of Wight, whoſe market 1s difoted ; "I 
it has one tair, on July 22, for horſes ing 
toys. It is 944 miles W. by S. of London, 
NE'WTON-A'BKOT, a village in U-yor. 
ſhire, with a market on Wedueſdar, and tüte! 
fa rs; viz. on June 24, for horned © :tle; on 
the firſt Wed ſday in S ptember, lor cheeſe; 
and on Nov. 6, for woollen-cloth. Diſtadt 
from London 1864 miles. 
NE“WTON-PEPPLEFORD, a village in 
. with one fair, on October 18, for 
catti”, | 
NE'YLAND, or NA'YLAND, a townin 
Suttolk, with a market on Fridays, and one 
lair, on October 2, for Horſes, cattle, and toys, 
It 1s 57 miles N.- E. of London, | 
NEXT, a. | the ſuperlative of near, n, 
Sax. ] neareſt, applied to place, Immediztcly 
 lucceeding, applied to order. Neareſt in degree, 
NEXT, ag. at the time or turn immedi- 
ate ly fucce-ding. | 5 
"NYAS, /. [niais, Fr.] fimple, filly, folie 
NIB, /. the bill or beak of a bird; ths 
point of any thing, as that of a pr. 
To NIB, v. a. to cut the point of a pen. 
NI/BBED, a. having a point; haring 1 
pont cut. ; ; , 
To NVBBLE, 41. QA, tO b re by little at 
time; to eat ſlowly; to bite as 3 hh 0 
bait. Neuterly, to bite at. Figuratively, 
carp at or find fault with, | 
NI'BBLER, /. one that bites by little u 
time. 1 in judg 
NICE, a. [=, Sax. ] accurite * 
ment to minute exaRneſs and culpable g ft 
cy ; delicate 3 ſcrupulouſly cautious; ö 
iſh ; refined. | « difet 
NVCELY, ad. in ſoch a manner? 


vers the greateſt accuracy, delicatenels, 


gular] frech 1% 
hing vor bead 


de}; I 
unnclz to 


ntracteg 
d. They 
me to the 


ſhire, with a 
and two fairs; viz, on 
12, for horles, horveg 
It is 187} mil-s N. W. e 


the moſt ſcrupulous exactueſs. x1ch 


NIG 


w1'CENESS, /- the quality of Wie . 
7 K exact, {uperfiuoully delicate, and ex- 
. accuracy of thought 
4 ſqucamiſhueſs; minute ob- 
L ecimit exactoels ; del c te aud 
Wies trratment ; eficmINAcy» In the plu- 
«tie or delicacies in eating. 


F, J [Fr.] a hollow in which a 


qpic!) 
celvely 3 
NI'CEIT, 
or performance; 
(guti0 
ral, dart 
NIH 
be plac 
Gaius may be p 
NICHOLAS, 
apfhires in 5. Wales, 
for caitle. a 
» SICK, ſ. nic ke, Teut.) that exact point 
f time in which a thing 15 moſt proper 01 
chuvenitut to be done; a notch cut in any 
no; a lucky caſt; a Icore or reckoning. 
18 h luck 
Jo NICK, v. 4. 0 hit; to tou. uck- 
il; ; 16 perform at that point of time, which 
Ln rroper and canventent; to Cult 1 nicks 
> bs 4+ % : g 
at des} to ſoit like rallies cut in notch- 
ci; to deieat or cozen; LO dilappoiut by ſome 


ed. : 
ST. a village in Glamor- 
with one fair on Dec. 


"NICKNAME, [. a name given a perſon 
or body of men in ſcoft and contempt. 

To NUCKNAME, v. a. to call by ſome 
e toachfol name. 

ele TATE, v. 2 [1id?s, Lat.] to wink. 
NI'DGET, /. | dingy Sax. | a term with 
«hich a perſon Was tormerly branded, who 
dd got repair to the royal ſtandard in times 


ef danger; a coward, | NON 

NIDIFICA' TION, J [nid;ficatin, Lat.) 
the 2& of building neſts. 

NIDORO'SITY, /. belching, attended with 
the taſte of undigeſted roaſt- meat. 

XNI'DOROUS, «a. from nidor, Lat.) reſem- 
dung the ſmell or taſte of roaſted far. 

\IDULA'TION, /. [ from nidalor, Lat.) 
the time of temain ing io the neſt. 

NIECE, [pronounced neece] f, [Fr.] the 
(a:g"ter of a brother or ſiſter. | 

NIGGARD, .. [ ninger, IN.] a pe 
gives or fpends |:t11e, or with vnwilla 

NIGGARD, a. foidid, avaricious 
511005, ſparing. _= 

N16GGARDISH, a. ſomewhat inclined to 
Narice, or parhmonvx. 

NIGGARDLY, à. avaricious; ſparing; 
wary, 

. SIGGARDLY, ad. in a ſparing or grudg 
7 Manner, ; 

*I'GGARDNESS, ,. avarice. 

SIGH, {the ę in' this word and its fol 
bring derivatives is mute in pronounciation ; 
1 " , Kc.) prep, [y, Sax.] not far 
74 NOX. I will leave it to the decifion 

"= caklons, Whether or no the word near 15 
Lat 2 corruption of nigber 


80. e this as it may 


- 


| neary 10 opinion 
ml 5 , ary in! 
"1s a leſs d ſtance | 


* than nigh, Thus 1 
= lay, when we come Rey. to ſuch a 
3 mal be near home ; the nig hes the 
wol of 3 the danger. As a farther 
| dais, tpraking of the cloſe tyes of 


4 


„the comparitive of 


4 


S 


4 


4 


. 


1 
| 


| 


NIM 


kindred, we uſe the the word zear, in prefers 
ence to that f nig, as imply ing a lets d ſtance, 
or greater degree ol conſanguinity buiwe-n the 
iwo perſons. Thus, my br: thei's child s my 
near relation, or is nea.ly related to me. 

NIGH, ad. at no great diſtance; a place 
nat far of, 

NIGH, @. near, at no great diſtance. Al- 
ed cloſely by blood, apylicd to kindred. 

NI'GHLY, ad. nearly. 

NIGHT, [this word and its following com- 
pounds and derivatives is pron. with the gb 
mute; es, nit, nit, mitingale, &c. ] f. | mbht, 
Sax. ] the time when the ſun is below our ho- 
rizon, Mu h uſed in compoſition. 

TO-NVGHT, ad. this night. 
NiGHTED, à. blind. “ His nighted life,” 
Shak, Black. © Caſt thy nghbted colour 
af.“ Sbak. | 

NI'G:{TFOUNDERED, a. diltiefſed for 
want of knowing the way in the night 

NIGHIING ALE, f [from nig ht andgalan, 
Sax. Ja ſmall bird that fings io the night, and te- 
mark able for its melody. A word of endearment. 

NUGHTLY, ad. in the night; by night; 
every night, 

NVIGHTLY, @. done, or acting by night. 

NUGHTMAN, J. one who cl-antes jaxes, 
or carries away the:r orduce by night. 

NIGHTMARE, {See Maur and Ixcugus. 

NIGHT-PIECE, , a picture fo coloured 
is to be ſuppoted to be ſeen by candle | git, 
not by day diglit; a deſcription of ſome ſ ene 
u the night, 

NVYGHTRAIL, ſ. | ni2ht and regl, Sax. ] a 
cover thrown over the diets by night to keep it 
clean. 

NI'GHTRULE, /. atumult in the night. 
„„ What night-rule now.” Shak. 


NUGHTSHADE, J. [bt ſcada, Sax. ] a 
plant of two Kinds, one calied the common, 
and the other deadly nightlbade, 

NUGHTSHINING, à. glittering or ſhin- 


ing by nignt. 


NI/GHT-WALKER, /. one who roves in 
the nigt.t upon ill dehgns ; a proftitute. 

NiUGHTWARD, «a. approaching towards 
night. 

NUGHTWATCH, /. a part or teme of 
night diſtingoiſhed by 4 change of the watch. 

NIHULITY, Cite, Fr.] nothingueſs; 
the ſtate or quality of being nothing. 

To NILL, v. a. | n://an, Sax.] to rejett ; 
to r- tuſe., | 

To NIM, v. a. | nenen, Belg. ] to take. In 
cant language, to ſtral. 

NUMBLE, @. | niman, Sax.] moving or 
acting with quicknels or ſwiftnets. | 

NUMBLENESS, , the quality of aQing 
or moving w.th ſwiitnets or quickneſs. 

NUMBLE\VITTED, «@«. to qui k n diſ- 
playing one's own wit aud eloquent e, 

NUMBLY, ad, in a quick, ſwitt, os ac- 
tive manner, 

NINMMER, . [See 


NIN. ] a thiet. 
1D 3 KR} 


1 


NI'NCOMPOOP, [a corruption of the 
0 


Lat. von compos | a fool or flly perion. 
NINE, / Cuun, Goth. ] a number confiſiing 
of one more than eight, or one leſs than ten. 

NI'NEFOLD, /. nine times. 

NUNE-PINS, , aplay wherein nine pieces 
of wood are ſet in a ſquare in three rows, and 
kgocked down with a bowl. 

NI'NETEEN, a. a number conſiſting of 
pine and ten added together. 

NI/NETEENTH, a. next to the eigh- 
teenth, or eighteen beyond the firſt. 

NI'NETY, , nine times ten. 

NIUNTH, à. an ordinal, implying that a 
thing is the next in rank, order, or number 
beyond the eighth. f 

NLNETIETH, &. the ordinal of ninety, 
or the tenth nine times told, 

NIU/NNY, /. | :inno, Span. a fool or fimpleton. 

NIUNNYHAMMER, J. a f:mpleton or 
fool. 

To NIP, v. a. {per Belg. ] to pinch off 
with the nails; to bite off with the teeth ; to 
eut off by ſlight means; to blaſt ; to pinch. 

NIP, /. a pinch with the nails or teeth ; a 
ſmall cut ; a blaſt, 

NI'PPERS, /. an inſtrument to cut the 
nails with, ſomewhat reſembling pincers. 

NI PPLE, ,. (p, Sax.] the teat, which 
infants, &c. take into their mouths when 
ſucking. | 

NI'SIPRI'US, , [Lat.] a judicial writ, fo 
called from the firſt words in it; “ Ni apud 
% falem locum prius wenerint, i. e. unleſs the 
& juſtices, to take the aſſizes, come to ſuch a 
© place before that day; by means of which 
all cafy pleas may be tried in the country, be- 
fore juſtices of aſſize: it is directed to the 
theriſt to cauſe men to be impannelled to de- 
termine the cauſe there, in order to eaſe the 
county, by ſaving the parties, - jurors, and 
witnefſes, the charge and trouble of attending 


N OC 


NI'TTROUS, a. [nitreux, Fr.) ; | 
with nitre ; conffiic, of 1 "Pirguated 
NI'TRY, a. impregnated with or conf, 
of autre. | 
NUTTY, a. aboundin 
of lice, Sc. | | 
NO, ad. | na, Sax. J a word uf ; 

denial, 8 aud Je word = ITY 
conſent. Sometimes it is uſed to confirm 

former negative. “ Never more this hand 
* ſhall combat. No, let the Grecian powers,” 
Dryden. Sometimes it firepgthens a ne tire 
that follows it. No, not the bow Ms 
„ adorns the ſkies.” Waller. Ia a — 
which confifts of ſeveral negative ſentence; 
it is placed in the firſt, and is anſwered by * 


in the following ones; as, « No, I will not: 


ſting 


8 in nits, or the eres 


ot to dog 


nor am I able, it 1 would.“ 

NO, a. not any; none. It generally iz 
placed in the firſt ſentence of a negative pe- 
riod, and anſwered by non in the ſublequeyt 
ſentences. * No man, nor woman, nor child 
« nor beaſt.” 

To NOBLLITATE, 2. a. [ nobilito, La. 
to make noble ; to ennoble. 

NOBUEITY, /. | robil:ras, Lat. ] antiquity 
and dignity of family; the chief perſons of A 
kingdom, or thoſe who, by their honovrs and 
titles, are exalted above the commons ; dig- 
nity ; grandevr ; greatneſs. 


NO BLE, a. Cab %, Lat.] of an ancient 


elevated 
pompous, or becoming a nobleman. A 
e noble parade.“ 
rous; liberal. 


ſhillings and eight pence. 


or is above a commoner. 


at Weſtminſter. 
NIT, / | bnitu, Sax.) the egg of alouſe or 


ſmall animal. 


NI'TENCY, /. [ zitentia, Lat.] luftrgy” 


clear brightneſs; endeavour ; fpring to expanu- 


itſelf; “ Nutency to fly wider open.“ Heyl 


NI'THSDALE, a diſtrict of the county off 


Dumfries in Scotland. 
NI'TID, a. (tds, Lat.] bright; ſhin- 
ing. A can and nid yellow.” Bayle. 
NI'TRE, It ] fe Ifen, Gr.] a crvital- 
line, pellucid, and ſomewhat whitiſh ſub- 
flance, of an acrid, bitteriſh taſie, impreſſing 
the tenſation of a remarkable coldneſs upon 
the tongue, and properly called ſalt- pet re. 
Thovnlh, by meins of fire, it affords an acid 
ſpirit, yet in its crude fate it contains no sci- 
dity at all. The earth from which it is made, 
in Perſia ard the E-ft-Ind:cs, is a kind of 
yellowith mar!, ſound in the bare cliffs on the 


deſcent or pedigree. 


iective body of nobles or noblemen. 


ſplendid manner. 
NO/BODY, , bot any one; no one. 


minal ; hurtful ; miſchievous. 
the night in his ſlcep. 
taining or conſiſting of a night and a day. 


count of what paſſes by night- 


and ſplended family; belonging to the peer- | 
age; great; worthy ; illuſtrious; exalted; | 
ſublime 5 magnificent; ftaely; | 
Figuratively, free; gene- 


NO BLE, /. a peer, or one of high tank. 
In Coivage, a piece of money valued at liz 3 


NOBLEMAN, , one who by birth, office, | 
ENESS, , the quality which de- 
Vany thing or perſon great, worthy, 
atnanimous, or above the vulgar; | 
OBLE'SS, ſ. [nobl:jje, Fr.] nobility ; tis : 
NO'/BLY, ad. of an antjent family, 2p. 
plied to deſcent; in a manner worthy of 2 
perſon of ancient birth, high office, and * f 
ſentiments; in Aa grand, magnificent, and Y 

NOCENT, a. | nocen:, Lat. | guilty ; cri- q 

NOCTA/MBULO, / one who walks in ö 

NOCTIDIAL, a. [nox and dies, Lat. ] con- ö 


"NOCTUARY, / [from aar, Lat.] 0 8. 


l | , 1. an offce Þ 
ſides of hills expoird to the northern and caſt» NO'C PURN, / e N * ] q 
era winds, of devotion performed in the 1g Noc 


in the night. 


1 TURNAL,/ an inſtrument by which 


a in the night. 
oblcrratio re 15 1 to decline or 
To XOD, lh 1 with a quick mation; to 
dend don n ht bow 3 to bend down- 
ait a ſhort Of agar. - to give a ſign by 

rd by a quick motion 3 co g! 921 3 
ny: 1 0 head downwards 3 to be drowſy. 
rob, T4 quick mot ion of ne Hee 1 

4 A motion made with the head as a 
yh or to new aſſent; the motion of the 
dead in drowhaels 3 2 light bow. F 
NO/DDER, { one who makes nocs. p 
N0/DDLE, J. Li Sax. ] the head, uſed 
2 DL, . [naudin, Fi. ] a fool, an ideot. 
NODE, J. [ nodusy Lat.) a knot a —_— 
i ſxelling on à bone. In Aſtronomp, applie | 
tothe two points be the orbit of the 
man intertects the ecl'ptic. 

2 7. [nodeſitas, Lat.) a com- 
"ation, or ſomething in the nature of a knot. 

XUDJUS, 4. [nadoſui, Lat.] Knotty, or 
ot K50tS, 
dern [. [nedulas, Lat. ] a ſmall knot. 
NUGGIN, J. | nogel, Teut. | a mall mug. 
NOLAN CE, /. | See ANRIYARCE | damage, 
tort,.or inconvenience. Not in ule. 

NOISE, Coe. [noiſe, Fr.] any kind of 
found, generally applied to that made b brutes 
or inanimate bodies, and implying exceſſive 
loudneſs 3 an Outcry, Clamory or boatting and 
zmpertinent tal 3 : 

To NOISE, | notze v. r. to ſouad aud, or 
{ot to be heard at a great diſtance. Active- 
I tofpread by rumour, or report, generally 
voll wed by a. 

NOUSEFUL, CAI] a. lovd. 

NOYSELESS, { no. S2lefs] a. ſilegt, or 
wht found, 

NOISI NESS, [ ns. K * loudneſs of 
Land; loud clamour by importunity ll 

OSO ME, a. Cb, IH). ] 
urbolefume ; offenive ; diſguſting, Wl 

YOSOMELY, ad. with ſoch af 
tem, as is off-pfive and vnwholeſome. a 

SOVSOMEENESS, /. the quality of occa- 
Saing ditfgutl. 

VO LI ME TA NGERE. [Lat. do not 
wach me] a cancerous ſwelling, exaſperated : 
* applications; a plant of the ſenſitive kind. 

SOLVTION, FL. [ 1olitio, Lat.] the act of 
Kivtng or rejecting, oppoſed to volition. 
NOUVSY, [no:2y ] 4. ſounding loud ; cla- 
Mor nus. 

SOLL, “ [bnol, Sax. ] a head. 

NOMANCY, /. the art of toretelling the 
foe or fortune of "a perſon from the letters 

his name. | 


Which compoſe 
E FCLA( TOR, / [Lat.] one who! 
gs by their proper names. 


call Prfons or thin 
FEN CLA (TUR, J. [ nomenclatura, 
ing the names of perſons 


8 


4 


A... 


lungs; 


| 3; 7 J 0 ; 
NOM Wy 7 ON ” 
VOCTURNAL, 4. [meturnus, Lat.) | NO'MINAL, a. | nominalis, Lat.] refer- 


ring to names rather than things ; not real 
merely titular, 

NO'MINALLY, ad. by name; with re- 
{ect to its name; titularly. 

To NO'MINATE, v. a. | nonino, Lat. ] to 
name; to mention by name; to entitle ; to 
ſet down, or appoint by name. 

NOMINA'TION, / | nominatien, Fr.] the 
act of mentioning by name; the power or ap- 
pointing by name. 

NO'MINATIVE, /. [ nominations, Lat.] 
in Grammar, the firit cate of all nouns that 
are declincable, from whence all the other 
cates are derived; it is placed before a verb per- 
ſonal, and is called by graminarians the right 
caſe, in contradittinttion to the others, which 
are termed oblique ones. 

NON, ad. an inſeparable particle, whick 
lignifies, when joined to words, the abſence 
or denial of what they would imply, if it were 
not joined to them. 

NO'NAGE, , in Law, generally ſignifies 
all the time a perſon continu+s under the age 
of one and twemy ; but in a ſpecial ſenſe, it 
is „the time a perſon is under the age of 
louUrtern. 

NONCE, /. from once} purpr> ; deſign. 

NON CU/MPOS ME'NTIS, /. in Law, is 
vſed to denote a perſon's not being of a ſound * 
memory and underſtanding. Ot theſe per- 
ſons there are four different kinds; an ideor, 
a madman, a lunatic who has lucid intervals, 
and a drunkare, who deprives himielf of rea- 
ſon by his own sct and deed. In all theſe 
caſes, except the laſt, one that is nun compos 
Rentis thall not loſe his life for felony or mur- 
der ; but the drunFard can have no indulgence 
on the account of the loſs of his reaſon ; for 
in the eye of the law, his drunkenneſs does“ 
not extenvate, but aggravate his offence. 

NONCON FO'RMIST, , one who reſuſes 


to join in the eſtabliſled worſhip. 

NONCONFORMITY, , the act of re- 
fuling compliance; refuſal to conſorm to the 
forms u ſed in the eſtabliſhed worthip. 

NONE, a. | ne anc, Sax. ] not one or any; 
no. Vis zenc other.” Nothing. 

*NON-E'NTITY, /. non-exifience ; 
thing that docs not exiſt. 

NON-EXUISTENCE, /. the ſtate of not 
exiſting ; a thing without exiſtence. 

NON]U/RING, à. belonging to thoſe Eu- 
glich who will not ſwear allegiance to the Ha- 
noverian family, 

NONJU'ROR, , [Lat. ] one who imagines 
that James II. was unjultly depoſed, and there- 
fore refutes to ſwear allegiance to any of the 
family which have ſucceeded him in che Eng- 
lith rhrone, 

NONNA'TURALS, , [without a fingu= 
lar] ſuch things as being neither naturally 
-onltitutive, nor deſtructive, do notwith- 
tanding both preſerve and deſtroy in certain 


n.] the a& of te 
a vocabulary, or dictionary, 


circomſtances: theſe phylicians call the «ir, 


3 4 N. e Af 


NOR 


re WT. » Neep and n 
1 and exc/ „p motion and NO' 
' NONPARE'TL » and the paſtas of 3 485 
ence. A kind of? J (Fr.] match ens Bt pr punty of Yirgini 
ſnall letter * of apple. n P : cr leſs excel- A 11 RLE ASL. a5 to Carolina regina, in v 
NO/NPLUS, }: anke, « very | NORRE)Y SE, in Wiltſhire, wh | 
which » perſon. /. a ſtate of 22 the chi REY, or N orfes, and ofe fair iz 1 
To N cann perple . third k ORROꝰ pedla 
Rr ef ap ” either do or 33 in | on the N at arms af . the 2 | 
0 „ D. A. re. pO Ty, l 
—_ —— the mind is * confound or per- NORTH Ta ot the His ada e le : 
ſpeak or rap and the fre ſtand, and can —_ p ob. [nord, Sax ] An: ies Sep 
2 N n . = . 8 e 
© NONRESIDENCE . * ORT H, a, ſituated to th of the fou 1 
gona TE . th o the IP 
: ing on an eccleſiaſtical ben tony of not re- W wg north ; north. in; 
ive in his SIDENT, /. 7 ce. ire, which ſend ERTON, a t þ 
not oppoſt SUSTANCE o clergymen. Viz. on Feb, ay on We Inefs to parliament fall 
NO ung the kings 1 7 the princi 1 : horſes, cart! 135 May 4 ay, and 3 fain cov 
. eee 5 „ af (tro Linde. pedlary and. deter ol 
* ume, 0 rg | . , tot * 
tance anguage ; trifles he or ungram- BY ana Atant 224 mila A 
NONSE/XSICA „or things of no im- „ — the ſhire t 10 
ON 1 L. a. wi F | ; and 8 fai , vit 2 mack own of 3 
having SE/NSICALN 888, f. th meaning. = les, ved aca; 7 — on Satur. bh 
hi NONSO'LVENT „J. the quality of Avzuſt x N yy toys; on 28 
1s debt N . 26 fo » are gre: FEI 
. NONSOL / e who cannch ye , 19 x we 0 * great derten = 
ing. U/TION, /. fail a | y | November 22 = or cheeſe 7 2 Sep. , 
To 9 Hure of ex | . of cattle. 1 L Decembe ineep ; and a 
* A8 NSUIT. » plain- | now NS ＋ ſeven 2 0 for all ſorts fri 
+ Us. . to : tas ae fa:1 
n arc ho aſide an ac- re en ah bh 5 — ge « 
NON 1 3 error in the = is adorned ebe middle of — — | | 
ing of 1 tn * In a gr h a hand, * donn f 
— hs ſuit or * dropping or renou 1765, but _ 2 nr, portico, I 4 
K* het ror in the n, res the diſc nc- | {pacious i don rebuilt J by a fire in ' 
= "Boa. Abet £ plaintift's „ of Lell. Pakr. 1 ket-place ; je. with a handſome , 
| Near Om ce f gement „ handſ- ? in *. wh 
trial on 3 ed called _ _— as ere pe ks E Ap 
NOODLE OY of the ENS ready for — —K membets to — * an 
VOR £ {- a tool, 2 fim alms- an earidom lament. It has 1 | * 
| „J. Leen hoec pleto 5=ho om, a good le 
covert made by hboeck, Teut. Ne 66 mi uſes, an infir 8 free-ſchool, twol - 
NOON d an angle 0 1 3 2 corner * A miles N. W. 5 mary, and 2 gaol a 9 ! 
the day; t 2 | nor, Sax. ] 1 © NORTHA'METONS! London 3 Li 
. W 5 " - : 0 : 7 . *2 
the moridine's fo the time ENT et wire, bounded on M an inland bh 
NOON-DAY, I mi n os EL r : 
NOO0/ N. DA 4 . mid-day 7 midnight. vrladigh? on the N = ſhire and Buckingd on 
_ TIDE 7 ; r bon and on by ch. W. 7 Ward and y 
NOON'-TIDE,”« non-tid:, Sax.) rai . by „ by Warwickihirt | 
: NOOSE Ly a. eee, mid-day. N __ eker and Bucking | 1 
* drawn bi a running knot 2 | men 1 and ſends 5 pariſhes, 13 mat ] K 
To 700 iods the faſter £ , ich the more * c. The princ' ag members to parlind U 
in a nooſe ag, Le v. 5 * ps Nen, the Wellund the C are, the Ouſe A 
1 T : 
ene A hekihs 60 ga great numb , ſporting counirf be 
uſed 1 . ( ulfinch. nd the ſoil is : ver ot gentlem WR the 
ney the A Lo A Sax. ] 2 particl productions 2 8 5 1 " 
hrſt bas In Poetry, it is Fee ahora gative 1 08 * ties. hi uch the ſame as in othe 1 
nor 2 for neither. 9 uſed in the f NORTH-BRADLEY 9 . 4, 
NCO/ , Ben fon Je ts. nor love mu if air is on Monda , in M inſhire Wholt r 
W 8 nyſelf,] for cattle and 8 Holyrood (Sept. 14 p 
ric 7 gf riti X F ©, . . 1 1 
and eaſt on Norwich, ee county, in the n A 7 . fa 
the mare the German occa ed on the north 8 whoſe fair is Au 17 25 Somerl tle 
., Sen ale. Suffctk on | Diſtant od toys; the market * 5 | 
h 09s e weſt. gemaire and Lin- 139 mil n Tueidaf 
8 nes 3] GS is divided into 30 IVE aL hee N 4 
ich its capital, l the ley of JN 352 for toys. in Kent, whoſe fair | 
o pariſhes, and 8 a village in Yo _ 
_ | | 
cattle, — on May 47 for ſheep bi 
3 | 1 4 
NORTH 


ſend 
1s 12 members to parl:ament 


NOR 


, © north and the eaſt. 
Ork RN, * in the north. : : 
. in Sufſex, whoſe fair is 
„for pedlary- „ 
HIN, {. in Navigation, the dif- 
f ade latitude waich a ſhip makcs an lalt- 
erenc 
a ds th ; | 
ng 0a E II, a town in Glouceſter- 
N 3 
tre. diſtant ro 
jure _ ſheep 3 Wednetday before Sept. — 
be horſes and ſmall ware; and 3d VV edneſ = 
2 for cheeſe and cattle; the market is 
in May, 
61 Wednelday- T 1 D ron{bire 
vod TIHI-NIO UI TON, in Devonibure, 
900 fa rs ate held tbe firſt Tue ſday after Ma; 
waoie 1a 75 | 
7 ttle. 
gon Nov. 12, for catt! 1 

"ORTHOP, in Flintſhire, whoſe fairs 
: . 12, for 
are held Marca 14; July Tz and Oct. 12, 


72 1 in Somerſct- 
NORTH-PE/I HERTON, in vor 

ag Ht from London 136 miles, whoſe 

15 4 held May 1, for ſhoes and toys, and a 
tet on Tueiday. 

lud lar io the conſtellation, named the Little 


"A ORTH-TA/WTON, in Devonſhire, 
whoſe fairs are held on the 3d Tueſday in 
Ayril, O&. z, and Dec. 18, for cattle, theep, 
dh, &c. It whe laſt- mentioned days fall on 
deturday, dunday, or Monday, the fair 15 held 
or Tveiday following. 
NORTHU'MPERLAND, a county of 
England, 74 miles in length, and 45 in 
breath, bounded on the E. by the ocean, on 
the W. by Cumberland and part of Scotland, 
on the 8. by the county of Durham, and on 
the N. by the river Tweed, which ſeparates 
it {rom Scotland. It contains 22,740 houles, 
126,440 inhabitants, 460 pariſhes, 12 market- 
tens, and ſends fix members to parliament, 
Tie au is harp, and very cold in the winter, 
rom the ſnow lying on the tops of the hills, 
which are at a diſtance from the ſea. But the 
lad on the ſea coaſt is plain and fruit ful, and 
the great plenty of coals that this country pro- 
ws is generally known, Newcaſtle is the 
principal town, 

NORTHU'MBERLAND, a county of N. 
America, in Virginia, lying at the mouth of 
tle river Potowmac, 

SORTH-WA'LSH AM, in Norfolk, whoſe 
Won Aſcenſion-day, for horſes, lean cat- 
ile, and petty chapmen, 
| NURTHWARD, a. towards the north. 

N0 &THWARD, or NORT HWARDS, 
ac, towards the noxt 
a RTH-WEST, |. the point, or thumb, 

oe between the north and weft. 
tan fr H Ae, a town in Chethire, dil- 

om London 1524 miles. lis fairs ave 


hall 
bell Auguſt 2, and Dec, 6, for cattle, dra- 


XORTH-EA'ST, . nordiſt, Teut.] the 


hs. 


— ———_— 


NOS 


pery goods, and bedding ; the market is on 
Friday, | 

NORTH-WI'ND, /. the wind that blows 
from the north. 

NORTHWO'ULD, a town in Norſolk, 
whoſe fair is held Nov. 30, for cattle and toys. 

NORTON, in Devonthice, whoſe fairs 
are held March lo, and Oct. 10, for horned 
cattle. 

NO'RWAY, a kindom of Europe, ſitu- 
ated between 4 and 3o degrees eaſt longi- 
tude, and between 58 and 72 degrees north 
latitude, bounded dy the Atlantic ocean on 
the north and weſt ; by Sweden, Lapland, and 
other provinces of Sweden on the eaſt ; and 
by the ſea called Categate and Schagdrac on 
the ſouth. It :s a cold, barten country, ſub- 


je to Denmark, 


NO'RWICH, the capita! of Norfolk, with 
three markets, on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and 
Saturdays ; and three fairs, on the day before 
Good-Friday,Saturday befo.e Whitſunday, and 
Saturday after d.tto, tor horſes, theep, lambs, 
and petty chapmen. It is a very ancient place, 
has 12 gates, and 35 parith-chorches, beſides 
the cathedral, which is a handſome ſtructure, 
with a lofty ſteeple. It is a city and county, 
and ſends two members to parliament, and is 
alſo a biſhop's ſee, wiere the biſhop bas a 
palace, as alſo the duke of Norfolk. It is 
governed by a mayor, a recorder, 12 alder- 
men, 2 ſheriffs, and 21 common-council ; 
and, befides the above churches, it has five 
diffeniing mceting-hovſes, and a Romiſh cha- 
pet. Ic has a large and flouriſhing manuſac- 
tory in the worſted way, as camblets, crapes, 
& c. for which it has a great trade, both at 
home ard abroad. It is 109 miles N. E. by 
N. of London. 

NOSE, (nose. (na. ſe, Sax. ] that part of a 
human body which is prominent in the middle 
of the face, and is the organ of fmelling, and 
the emunctory of the brain. The end of any 
thing which is perforated or hollow. „ The 
* noſe of a bellows.” Scent, or the power 
of diſtinguiſhing or diſcovering by the ſmell. 
** We are not offended with a dog for a better 
nge than his maſter.” Collier, To lad by 
the naſe, fignifies to drag by ſorce, alloding to 
the manner of leading x bear, by means of a 
ring fixed to his noſe ; to have ſo much in- 
fluence over a perſon as to make him do what 
you pleaſe, To thrif? one's ne into the affairs 
of another, is to concern ovrſelves with the 
affairs of others without bing invited, or to 
be officioos, or a buſy body. 75 Hat one's noſe 
out of point, is to deprive vs of the affections of 
another, 

NO'SEGAY, [:izegay] . a bunch of 
towers, 3 

NO'SELESS, [nc>elrs)} a, without a noſe ; 
having no ſmell. 

NO'SLE, f u ſa diminutive of noſe] 
the extremity of a thing which is hollow, 
© The 27: of a pair of bellows,” : 

N OSO-. 
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NOSO'LOGY, f. [Lee, and a5y2;, Gr.] the 
doetrine of diteales. 

NOSOPOE'TIC, a. | v5o% and rell, Gr.! 
zroducing diſea ſes. 

NO'STRIL, /. [ 9s, If. and 25,0. Sax. ] the 
hollow or cavity of the note. 

NO'STRUM, , [Lat. it is our own] a 
medicine not made public, with retpeet to its 
ingredients. | 

NOT, ad. [ue aubt, Sax.] a particle uſed 
in denoting deatal and retutal : in a negative 
propotition it is placed in the firſt branch, and 
is anſwered by vr. SyxoNn. Not barely ex- 
prefſes the negat:on : #2 ſtrengthens, and ſeems 
to achrm it. The firſt often denies the thing 
in part only, or with limitation: the ſecond; 
denies it always abſolutely, wholly, and with- 
out reſorve. Thus we ſay, he has not money; 
he has not patience; meaning he is not overbur- 
thened with cither : but when we fay, he has 
* money, he has 0 patience, we would be uu- 
deritood to ſay he has none at all. It is on ac- 
count of this limitation that the ward not is ge- 

rally uſed in company with thoſe words that 
mark either the degree of quality, or quantity; 
tuch as, MUCH, vt xx, oN E, and the Ike. There 
35 not, commonly, much money to be found in 
the poſſeſſion of mea of letters. The major part 
of thoſe who frequent divine ſervice, are ot 
<ery d-vout, It often happens that he, who has 
not on: fingle penny in his pocket, is much hap- 
ler than many rich men. 

NO'TA BLE, a. [ 1tabilts, Lat.) remark- 
able; worthy of notice. 
 NOTTABLENESS, / the quality of deſerv- 
ing notice. 

NO'TABLY, ad. ian a remarkable man- 
ner; deſerving notice. 

NOTA RIAL, à. taken by a notary. 

NOTARIN, /. [tarmus, Lat. ] a perſon or 
ſcrivener who takes notes of any particulars 
which concern the pnblic, and frames ſhort 
d raughts of contracts, obligations, charter-par- 
ties, &c. A notary public is one who publicly 
atteſts deds, in order to make them authentic 
in other nations, and is principally employed 
by me:chants in noting or making a mark on 
ſuch bills as are refuſed to be paid, and in 
mak ing protefts on that account. 

NOTA'TION, / | notat:9, Lat. |] the act of 
deſcribing any thing by figures and letters. 
In Arithmetic and Algebra, the method ho 
to defcribe numbers by figures and letters, and 
ro declare their value when fo deſeribed. 

NOTCH, /. cb, Ital.] a nick or hol - 
Jaw cat in any thing. 

To NOTCH, 2. a. to cut into ſmall hol- 
us. 

NOTE, uin, Lat. ] a mark or token; a 
notice; heed z reputation, fame, or character. 

Ture, applied to the voice, or infirumental 
muſic. A Fogl- ſound, applied to muſic. A 
mate of being obſerved ; a ſhort hint or mi- 
nute; an abbreviatioa;z; a ſhort letter; an ex- 


NOT 


. 


book. ; A promiſſory note 15 a writing Under 
perſon's hand, by which he engages to par a Tor 
another, or order, a ſum of mo u pal 


Notes imply a ſhortneſs and l ; age 
a choice and diſſ inction; obſcrvation; yer 
thing far-fetched and critical. 1 

To NOTE, v. a. Luato, La 
to remark; to take notice of; to let down 
mention; to charge with a crime publicly, 1 
Trathic, to have a bill witneſſed by a Ne , 
public, that the perſon on whom It * 
refuſes to accept or pay it. In Muß. 
down the charaQters uſed in muſic 
any tone. 


t.] to obſene; 


15 drawn 


©, to ſet 
to exprels 


NO 1 E-BOOK, /. a memorandum-hygk, |} : 
NO' TED, a. remarkable; celebrated, 8 
NO'TER, / one who takes notice of ay 1 
thing. t. 
NOTHING, [nathing, Sax.) non-entity, , b. 
negation of being; that which has no exig. * 
ence ; no other thing; no quantity or degree Ig 
NO ICE,. [ notitia, Lat.) a remark ml P 
by attention and obſervation ; herd - regard; pt 
information or intelligence. N 
76 U . ; h 
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ſented by marks or ſymbolical characters, 1 
To NOTIFY, . a. { notifco, Lat.] un 
kaown ; to publith. 7 
NO TION, ] /.[notio, Lat. Ja thoc giti 
an * or repreleatation of any thing in the 'N 
mind. | 0 
NO TION AL. C- val] a. imagn⁰¹ WY 
exiliing only in the mind or idea. 4 LC 
NOLTION A'LIT Y, [no/Þeaality] * an empe 1 f 
ty or groundlets opinion. wy 
NOTORUVET Y , F | notortete, Fr.) the Jud. ; N( 
lity of being univerſally known, uſed in a He 
lente. \ 
NOTO'RIOUS, 4. Cetera, Lat.) bis... 
licly known ; evident; geuerally in 2 bad . 
ſenſe. NV. 
NOTORIOUSLV, 2d. in a public, eri 3 
deut, or open manner. | mel 
NOTO'RIOUSNESS, /. the quality of beg \( 
ing univerſally or generally known, | tun 
NOTTINGHAM, the county town « Fy 
Nottinghamthire, with two markets, d TJ 
Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and four fairs Mm 
on Fridav after 2 13, March 7, 6 XN 
Thurſday before Eafter, for horſes and hora 11 
ed cattle; and on Oct. 2, 3, 4, for the ſam he fir 
and plenty of cheeſe. It contains three parillg le ti 
churches, and four meeting hovles. Irs chig tl, 
manufacture is in wove ſtoc Kings, though ta f 90 
make a great deal of malt and earthen . | Ur th 
It is governed by a mayor, recorder, hx a 10 
| men, two ſheriſts, 18 common council, tt tin 
chamberlains, and two Coroners 3 and len Rey 
two members to parliament. It is 1243 mi Mere 
J. by W. of Loudon. : | four 
4 1085 TTINGHAMSHIRE, an inland * Fete 
ty, bounded on the E. by Ligne | V0 
the . by Perbyſhire mn. N. 4 le 
the S. by Liecefterthire, and on Yall Forth 


planation at the bottqn or in the margin of 1 


NOU NUL 


Aire. It contains 168 pariſhes, and nine] having its growth or ſtrength ſupported by 

| ork nr 6 and {ends eight members to | food. | 

ket-toW The air is good and healthtul, | NOU/RISHER, F. the perſon who ſupports 

de foil 15 dinerent; that to the E. near]or maintains; the thing which increaſes 

put dde being fertile in corn and paſtures, growth and ſtrength, 

ke wen de W. more barren, a great part NOU'RISHMENT,, / that which is given 
pu that be taken in by the foreſt of Sh erwood, | or received in order to promote the growth, or 
ia 12 Robin Hood and his companions. | fupport the firength of a pecſon or thing; nu- 
_ eme, coal mines, is full of game, | trition ; ſupply ot neceflaties. 

This 1 1s ſandy. Beſides thele, it pro- NOU'RLITURE, /. education; inſtitution 
Jud the ſort 05 alabafter, which being NOW, ad. [, Sax. J at this time; a lit- 

for making of floors in the upper | tle while ago; but. When beginning ſeveral 
branches of a ſentence, it implies the preſent 


nar 
arliament. 


ces a loft 
"ur 15 uſcd 


roll NW - - 0 — . . - 
NOTTS, /. | Lat, the ſouth wind. time ia the firſt, and another time tn the ſub- 


vors ([THSTA'NDING, cony. without ſequent branches. In familiar ſpeech it im- 
un hindrance or obliruction. . Their gra- plies the preſent ſtate of things. Now ard then 
6 rude made them, norwwithfanding his pro- mplies at different times. N Nox. The do- 
bibition, proclaim the wonders.” Dec. of | ing a thing now expreſſes the taking it in hand 
Py, Although. © Notwithffanding it Will at thar very inſtant : , rmmgdiately, and 
„ weaken him.“ Audiſon. Nevertheleſs; | rrcſently, expreis a time farther aud tarther off, 
ancyer, “ They that honour the law —are | [»/?antly implies with any perceptible inter- 
u miithFanding to Know.“ Healer. vention of time; immediately means without 

NO'VA-SCO'TLA. See ACADIA. delay; and by preſcntly is underſtood ſoon 
NOVEL, a. Cape, Lat.] new; lately | after. | 
made or done; unuſual. | NOW, /. the preſent moment. 

XOVEL, . LV, Fr.] relation of an] NO'W-A-DAYS, ad. in the preſent age. 
thenture or intrigue; a romance. NO WHERE, ad. [ nowher, Sax. | not in 
XOVELIST, J an innovator ; an affertor | any place. 

\{mcthiog new 5 one who writes tales called NO'VWISE, ad. | no and wi 
nels, in any manner or degree. 

NOVELTY, /. [nougeaute, Fr.] newnels ; NO'XIOUS, à. 33 Lat.] hurtful ; 
the fate of a thing unknown before. | deſtructive; unwholctome. In Law, guilty, 
XOVE'MBER, /. [Lat.] the eleventh | or liable to puniſtment. 
month of the year, reckoning January the firſt, NO'XIOQUSNESS, / the quality of being 
Member is drawn in a garment of changeable | hurttul, miſchievous, deſtructive, or unwhole- 
en, and black on his head. ſome. 

XOVENARY, /: [ noverarius, Lat. Ja num- ] NO/XIOUSLY, ad. burtfully ; in ſuch a 
ker or collection conſiſting of nine. manner as to be pernicious. 

NOVERCAL, a. | nowercalis, Lat.] like a4 NO/ZLE, /. [a diminutive of 19] the noſe, 
le-mother, Figuratively, cruel,” or wanting | ſnout, or end of any hollow thing. See 
te tenderveſs of a natural mother. NoSLE. | 
NOCGHT), [nawt] ,. | ne aubt, Sax. See] To NU'BBLE, v. a. to bruiſe with the fiſt. 
Naghe.) not any thing ; nothing. To ſet at N U'BILE, a. [ubi/is, Lat. ] fit for mar- 
much hon: hes to flight, diſregard, ſcorn. riage. N 
VIE, . [novinngs, Lat.] one not ac- NU CLEUs, [ Lat.) in Botany, the ker- 
quired with any thing; a fz.;h man; ane | nel or edible part of a nut, or ſtone- fruit; 
ſi the rudiments of any thing; one who is en- | any fruit contained within a huſk or ſhell. In 
AM ems religions houſe, but has not taken | Af} ronomy, the body of a comer, by ſome 
3 called its head, in cantradiſtintion to its tail. 


75 © I' 8 5 . 3 - : Re < 
we ) \ICIATE, [novif] rate] |. [nowictat, In Surgery, any thing about which matter is 


ſc, Belg.] not 


ſam hay nate of a novice; the time in which gathered, and cloſely adheres. | 
110 lit brit rudiments of any ſcience are taught ; NU Dir,. , [ radlit. is, Lat. ] naked parts. 


* U 8 ſp ' — A a . . A —_ * — f . 
** me tpent in a religious houſe, by way of NUGATORY, @. | ngatorics, Lat. | trifls 
| hu, delote taking the vow. ES 


: the NOUN. / fe : ing; infgnifticant. 
«Ms... 2 2 Lat. ] a word by which NUISANCE, | pron. , ſomething 
a\dets 10 X0U RISE, 7 gras is expreſſed pernicious and offenhve: any thing which an- 
' | t le 0 18 mute , 5 . by . . * 
wi, in pron. O 1 naotu, 
|, is fi word and its der. P noys the neighbouriuo 


Natives; as, narriſh, „ir- To NULL, v. a. | from xu, Lat.) to 
Mereaſe or ſupport þ 5 Lair, Fr. to annul ; to deprive of cthcacy or exiſtence. 
courage or 3 15 food ; to maintain; to] To ſet aſide, applied to lass. 

, +51 $- * . , = . 

Meds. fo wal. to train up or educate, NULL, a. | ns, Lat.] void; of no force 
X0URISH A nour:thment, or ethcacy 

by Ss vo capable of afford- NULL, /. ſomething that hag no power or 
nb, or fop * e of encreafing the | meaning. The marks in cyphered writings 
"Frortang firength ; capable of | which ſtand fer nothing, are . | 


{rnd 175 , . 
R ter, rarritare, XC. 


NULLI- 


NUM 


NULLIBUBZTY, /. | n«/libi, Lat.) the ſtate | 
of being no where. | 

To NU'ULIFY, v. a. to make void; to 
aniuhiiate, | 
NULUITY, . Cite, Fr. ] want of force 

mics want of exiſtence. | 

NUN mem | «ds | benzemen, Sax. ] deprived 
ot tecung in 4 great mealurey, and the power vi 
mu nz producing ſuch a chillnel(s, as almult ; 
depp. es oi the e of motion aud ice! ny ; 
tor id. 

To N UMB, E om | v. a. to mike dull o 
mo ion and techog; t» deaden, viiiupily. 

To NUMBER, 2. a. | Umerg, Lat. | t. 
Count, rec kon, uf ell how many are conta: ned 
in * colle*tiva du um. 

NU/MBER, . | nw.nervs, Lat.] that ſpecics 
of quantiiy hic, aniweis © ihe quettion, 
4 tow many.” 
units. Mad, ; more than one. Harmony, or 
proportion calcuiitcd by numbers. In Poe: y 
a verſe, In Glamaar, the vai tion or ten- 
m nat lon of a hun, by which it hgnifnes a 
ſingle one, or more than one. 

N U'MIBERER, , one who counts how 
many Fag'e one à in any coll-etion. 

N U/NBERULESS, 3. not to be counted; 
not to be exprellen % nu mbers. 

N U'MLBERS, /. a.cannumn cal k of the Old 
TJTeiament, which receives its denominatiou 
from the numbering of the families of Ifrac! 
by Moſes and Aaron. 

XN U'MIBBLES, /. the inttails ot a deer. 

N U'MBNESS, | J. the fate of 
being, in a great mca'vre, deprived ot the lenie 
of fr-cling, and the fower of motion, 

NUOMERABLE, v. | nimeravilis, Lat. | ca- 

ab! of being counted, T exprelied by fi urs. 

NUMERAL, «. | trom aumerius, Lat.] be- 


longing to, or confiſting ot, nombers. 


or 


* 
* 
L 2. 


+» 
— 


i. 


w1,, 111.4 
* 


NU'MERALLY, ad. acco ding to num- 


bor. 
NU MER ARM, Aa. |: com NUWerus, Lat. | 
anv thing belonging to a certain number. 


NU MER ATION, -. | numer ati9, Lu.) the 


art of numbering. Jn vrithmetie, the vie 


which teaches to expre-!s any number in figures, | 


and to read ary uber written in figures. 
NUMERA'LOR, Lat.] one chat vum- 
bers 3 the upper figure in a vulgar fraction, 
which ſhews how many parts the intege 15 
ſ-ppoſcd to be divide into, as expreſſed by he 
$ract.on thus in the traction T the figure 7 
15 the numerator. : 
NUMERICAL, a. from numerus, Lat. J de- 


5 
N k © feen, ava keit in number. 
NUATUPICALLY, ad. with refpect to 


ſam: | nb. F. 
NU. , , one that leals in numbers. 
NU KG SI, tb [ i u num 1, Lat. | 


mud the las of being nome- 
$4 +1 oY agrec ab, flow, 
UMEROU >, a, | nwmeraſus, Lat.] con- 


ST, 


T 


tale or centiiting ot many. f 


Any pact cular collection of 


* . i 4 
— belonging to nemberz the tame 


FF 2 


NUR 


/ 
. NU"MEROUSNESS, J. the quali | 
fling of manv. The quality * I of on. cn 
leniation ot harmon | excling z ' 
NU” -ony or melody. ' 
NUMMARY, a. [from u cur 
nms, Lat 
lating to money, ns thi! 
17 1 
lating to money, n. brit 
1177 ; 
ne ee | [orebebly. frm. me... 
nie a anc | 
nientble, and ſkull ] a dance, blockheay Fe, ? 
laid. dl. cot. 
NU MSKULLEPD. a dull; fs; tte 
NUN, { er a 5 
1 [ Sax.] a female belonging to 3 : 
el pious noute, by ber vow debarred from aa 1 
converte with the male fex. In Natural Hu. : 
tory, a Kind of bud, 7 (rac 
* / 0 "4 ' | 
MU N CIAT U XE, * [from PuRCia La] \ 
the othee „ a nuncio 9 N 
NUN CIO f | 
4 U CIO, LAN. 10 / UItal.] 2 meſſenęcr: end, 
an envoy or atnvallacor tron tne pe. 10 f 
1 97771 11 * e Ne F 
2 UNCUPA'TIVE, or NUSCUPa'T9 * 
RA, a. CNανjuũ, Lat.] publicly of fy 6 
lemuly Gar. d; Pronounced by words g 
- = © F 1 2 * 
NUNEATON, a town in Waruvablli * 
vw ant from London 98 miles, whole fair is A 
Viav 14, for horſes, cows, and ſheep; th 2 
market iv on 8 turday. = 
17 | - | 
NUNNERY), /. a houſe for the reception * 
oi religious females, who by vow are obliged 4 
to have no commerce with meu. j 4 
466 *& a is b . + re 
NUNNX, io 8 mertetihire, whoſe fair * 
Nov. 11, for cattle. ow 
NUPTIAL, [1 /hral} a. [ nuptialis, Lit, - * 
b-4lagr ng to Mmairiaye, | Y 
«xr/ 7 ' , 72 * a = 4? 
NCFIIALS, [ niptials] J. | it has no fg . 
gular, A ie, Lat. | marriage. | II. 
NUREMIURCG, or NUREN BURG, an * 
: | | 16s 0 
O08 1:46 moi handiome, {trong, an flouriivin Xt 
place in Germany, cap'tl of Francouia, a "a 
. . ft f 15 
a rde, :mpertal city. It s a large place, anff NI 
„ WO mu. » and 468 paces in | voth, and on 3 | 
mile and 36 pac+$s in breadth, and avout e 
miles in circumference. The beſt tovs al Ni 
made here, which are commonly knowa | Ie 
* L ; 4 wet 
England by the name of Dutch toys. Yr 
10. 18. E. lat. 49. 26. N. 1 v 
NURSE, /. { nourrice, Fr.) a woman vas r 
brings vp a child, or has the care of a hck pe vl 
don; one that breeds, educates, or proc To 
„% Rome, the nurſe of judgment.” S,. I pri 
fate of being nurſed. In Compoſition, appli * vy 
to any. thing that ſup lies food. : tiene 
Ts NURSE, v. a. Li Fr. or bv il. 
2 Probate . Wee To — 
tract ĩian from νπννν to bring vp 2 child . 
teed, krep, or maintain ; to take Care of a * Ny 
perion * 10 cheriſh, J Wn 


N U"RSER, / one that nurſes or takes cal 
of an infant or ſick perſon ; one that ccc 
raves or foments. | 

N U'RSERY,, / 
ing up a child, or 
that which is the object © | 
-!antation of young trees to be tranſport 
the place where young children pine * 
uf ; the place or ſtate Where any thing 8 
tered or brought up. NU 8 


the act or office of bring 
attending a ſick perio 
f a nurſe's care 


1 * 


O 


«1/8 SLING, /. [a d;minutive of nurſe] | 
NL K 1p by a nurſe; a fondling. 
Gehrer bRE, [ contracted from nov 1- 
* diet; education, inftitution ; any 
a re ſu ports life, or promotes * th. 
O <URTURE, D. a. to educate, or 
9 '&4 
5 XUSTLE , @. to fondle cr cheriſh. 
, { brd, Sax. ] the fruit op tr e, 
. A of a ke nel covered by a ha ſhell ; 
. warn C Crew. 
rb , a, brown as, or of the 
ber of, a wot kept Jong. | 
XCUTCRAKER, J. an inſtrument ufed in 
*. , of nuts. 
1 3 1 excreſcence of an oak. 
NUTGALL, J. the excre 
XU THOOK, J 2 ſtick with a hook at th. 
end, uſed in pulling down th. 
hs ; ; 
„el, in Suſſex, whoſe fair is May 
ior ca tl. and dlary. 
ru, f and muguet, Fr.) the 
ternel of 1 large fruit like a peach, ſepara! - 
« {rom the mace, Wich furrounds it. It 18 
«a roundiſh oval figur, Or A compact or firm 
texture, furrowed im its {-rface, of an agree- 
ble ſmell, and aromatic taſte. 
lung and cyI-ndrical, but leſs aromatic than 
the female, which is haf ed like an olive. The 
re reſembles our pear-tret, its leaves have a 
form fell whether green or dry, and the 
. bor branches, when cut, produce a red 
[gut like blood. 
XUVIRIMENT, ſ. Frutrimentun, Lat. | 
that which feeds or nhurithes. 
NUTRIME/NT AL, a. having the quali- 
tes of food ; affordivg nouriſhment. 
NUTRUTION, . | nutritto, Lat. the act of 


NUTRITLY E, a. from nut Vio, Lat.] hav- 
we the power te nouriſli. 

XNUTRITURE, ſ. the power of nouriſhing. 
NUTSHELL, , the hard ſhell or fſub- 
luce which incloſes the kernel of a nut. 
AUT-TREE, . a tree that bears nuts. 

To NUZZLE, v. a. to nurte or foſter; to 
punk the noſe down like a hog. | 
MVPIH, (D 7 
tm, Mythology, a gooddefs of the woods, 
deaths, or waters. In Poetry, a vou ng la- 
G, generally applied to one that is a Virgin. 


NUMPHAL, ( fal] a. belonging to 


ans, 


O 


Is the fourteenth letter, and fourth 
vowel, of our alphabet. Its found is 
= 3 by the breath flowing out of 

lthroveh the cylindrical concavity of 


boughs of a tree 


* 


The male 15 


Fon ' 2, 
(rn, Gr.] in an 


OBA 


'the tongue, and round configuration of the 


lips. It has its proper ſound in the words 
Haſe, noſe, Sc. It ſounds long in drone, fone, 
4%; and thort in got, not, pot, lot. Ic is u- 
ſually denoted long by a ſervile a ſubjoined, 


as in m9” gioan, or by e at the end of a ſyl- 


lable, as bone. The ſornd of o is often fo ſoft 
as to require it double, as gooſe, reproof, ſuon, 
&c. and in ſome words oo is pronounced 
ike u ſhort, as in flood, bloud, &c. The 
bngle 9 has the found of - in ſome words, 


48 In wif, Rome, WH, tomb, Ae, c pd, 
Le. and in ſome words its ond is dropt, 


as in peodle; and ſounds I:ke u obſcure in 
| 


ron, citron, ſaffron, &e, As a numeral, O 
tand ſometimes for x1, and with a dath over 


* ——ͤ— - 
it thus 0, for 11,000. 


O, inter j. 2 eth.“ of wiſhing, or excla- 
mation, or a ſenſation of pain. Uſed fub- 
{fantively, ior a circle. “ Within this wood- 
«en O.“ Sal, 

OAF, ] , [written likewiſe auff, of, 
and , Belg. | a changeling ; a fooliſh child 
lett by the fairies, an idiot. 

OA/FISH, EIA 4. ſtupid; filly ; dol- 
Tin, 


OA'FISHNESS, [] /. ftupidity ; 


dullneſs. 
OAK, (er . [c, Sax. ] a well-known 
tree, whole timber is much uſed in buildings, 


and for ot her purpoſes. 
OA'KEN, | 3&ex] a. [ car, Sax.] made of 
oak, 

OA'KHAMPTON, a town in Devonſhire, 
diſtant from London 1934 miles, and ſends 
two members to parliament. Its fairs are 
held on the ſecond Tueſday after March 11, 
May 14, firtt Wedneſday after July 5, and 
Avg. <, for cattle ; the market is on Saturday, 

OAK UM, {[&m] ſ. ropes untwiſted, and 
reduced to hemp, winch are uſed to caulk, or 
ſtop the leakes of ſhips. 

OAR,[ Gr} /. | are, Sax. ] à long pole with 
a broad thin end, by which boats, &c. are 
rowed. 

To O AR, [sr] v. n. to row. Actively, 
to move by rowing, or by means of oars. 

| OAVTEN, [ter] a. made of oats, or of 
the talk of oats. 

OATH, C, [ ath, Goth. ] a ſolemn af- 
firmation, wherein we apply to Gob as a wir- 
neſs of the truth of what we ſay. In judicial 
appeals of this nature, an oath contains like- 
wife a clauſe, which becomes a curſe, in caſe 
of wilful falfity, as we beg to be ſaved only 
n proportion to the truth of our evidence. 

OA'THBREAKING, { athb-b: ecaing | /. per- 
jury, or the violation of an oath. | 
| OVTMEAL, [mel] /. four made by 
grinding oats, 

OATS, [3:5] /. [ ater, Sax. Ja kind of beard- 
ed grain, ot which bread is made in ſome coun- 
tries, and vſed likew:ſe for food for horſes. 


OBADI AH, a canonical book of the Old 


Tei a- 


OBI 


Teftament, contained in one fingle chapter. 
When this prophe tlived or propheſied, is whol- 
ly uncertain. 
To OBDU'CE, v. a. [obduco, Lat.] to 
draw over as a covering. 
OBDU'RACY, /. inflexible wickedneſs ; 
impeniience, haidnels of heart. 
OBDU'RATE, a. | ooduratus,” Lat. ] impe- 
nitenily wicked; immoveably cruel. 
OBDU/RATELY, ad. in a ſtubborn, in- 
ſlexible, or impenitent manner. 
OBDU'RATENESS, /. ſtubbornneſs; im- 
nitence ; obſtinacy. 
OBDURA'/TION, /. hardneſs of heart; 
ſtubbornneſs. 
OBEDIENCE, /. [obedientia, Lat.] the 
erformance of the commands of a ſuperior. 
ORE/DIENT, a. | vediens, Lat. | vbſcqui- 
ous, ſubmiſhve to authority. 
OBEDIE/NTIAL, [ obedienfhral| a. | 9bcilt- 
entiel, Fr. | according to the rules of obedience. 
OBE/DIENTLY, ag. in ſuch a manner as 
to perform the commands of a ſuperior. 
OBEI/'SANCE,| 96-c{.mnce ]/.| Fr. Ja bow, ap- 
lied to a man; a courteſy, applied to a woman. 
O'BELISC, or OBELISK, /.| »bel/iſcus, Lat. } 
a pyramid very flender and high, having four 
faces, leſſening gradually upwards, till it ter- 
minates in a point, generally raiſed as an or- 
nament in ſome public place. In Printing, a 
*mark formed thus“. 
OBERRA'TION. /. { from obere, Lat. ] the 
act of wandering about, 
OBE/'SE, a. [55:45 Lat. J fat; corpulent. 
OBE SEN Es8, or OBE'SITY, /, morbid 
fatneſs, or exceſũve corpulency. 
To OBE'Y, v. a. ſ[olcir, Fr.] to perform 
the commands of a ſuperior. | 
O'BJECT, / [obi , Lat. ] that about 
which any of the levies or mind 15 employed; 
ſomethingaperehended andpreſentedtothemind 
by the ſenſes or imagination; thematterof anart 
or {cience, or that about which it is employed. 
O'BJECT-GL ASS, /. the glaſs of a tele- 
ſcope, which is neaceit the thing to be viewed, 
and tartheſt from the eye. ä 
To OB] ET, v. a. [ohjicis, Lat.) to op- 
pole; to propoſe ſcroples againlt any thing 
as not confiſtent with reafon or law. 
OBJE'CTION, / | 4-9, Lat.] the act 
of placing any thing in oppoſition ; the act of 
oppoſing any argument, or charging with a 
crime; an argument produced in oppoſition to 
ſome: hing alrcady aſſerted. 
ORJE/CTIVE, a. [ je tif, Fr.] belonging 
to or contained in the object. 
OBTE/CTIVELY, ad. in the manner of 
an object ; in the fate of oppohtion. 
OBJE/'CTIVENESS, , the ſtate of being 
an objtct. 
OBJE/CTOR, , one who raiſes difficulties 
againſt an opinion or aſſertion. 
O/BIT, 7 [a corruption of obiit, Lat. ] fu 
reral obſequies, or an office performed at the 
interment of a corpſe, 


OBL 


OBJURGAVTION, , Cos: | 

proof J reprehenſion. Fl Yurgatia La.) ſe 1 
OBLA'TE, a. foblatus jo 
the + applied 0 a regs a 4 % 
OBLA'TION, ſ. | ablatio # 
offered to God as . ts be. ( 
OBLECTA/TION, /. eb L MN” 
creation, pleaſure; del 4 a.) * 
» pleaſure, delight. * 
To O'BLIGATE, v. a. Coblige, L 0 
bind by contract, kindneſs, br due. . 
OBLIGA'TION, /. [obigatis, La.) U 
neceliity of doing or omitting any aRtion 4 / ſav 
der to be happy ; the binding power of * 705 
oath, vow, duty, or contract; an ad which * 
binds to ſome performance; a favour which 0 
binds a man to gratitude. In lay, 3 nd chal 
wherein 1s contained a penalty condition | 10 0 
the payment of money, J 10 
; OBLIGATORY, a. [ obligatcire, Fr.] bind- o 
ing, or having the power to enforce the pers 0 
formance or omithon of ſomething ; co-ercir att 0 
ToOBLIG'E, [ pron. aud its deriratires alf, 0 
or obl-ee, theg toft] v. a. | »bligo, Lat.]to bind *— 
or compel to ſomething ; to indebt, ot. lar ob- ol 
ligations of gratitude ; to pleaſe, or gratify, lame 
OBLIGE'E, /. the perſon bound by a led . 
gal or written contract. dark 
OBLIGER, /. he who binds by contra, ende 
OBLT GING, part. and a. | obligans, Lat the 1 
civil; complaiſant, engaging, reſpeciſul. eli 
OBLUVGINGLY, ad. in a kind, civil, an 01 
engaging manner. hen 
OBLI/GINGNESS, /. the quality of bein gloon 
civil, compla'ſant ; obligation, force. fra 
OBLVQUE, Cole a. | obliquus, Lat.) (00s 
ſlant ; not ftrait, or perpendicular; indire 1 
In Grammar, applied to all cafes of nou e 
excepting the nominative. her: 
OBLUQUELY, ſobleely, ad. nt dired Fherc 
ly; not perpendicularly, nor in a ſtrait line Dark 
not in the direct meaning. 0 
OBLVQUENESS, [6/enc{:] or OBLI dn: 
QUIT 1. [ obliguite, F r.] deviation fro 0 
natural rectitude, from perpendicularity, at Ms, 
from moral rectitude. | i 
To OBLYTERATE, 2. 4. [from 45 at 18 
litera, Lat.] to efface any thing written; tra 
wear out, deſtroy, or efface irom the memo 08 
OBLITER A'TION, / [ob/itrratio, Lag: 
the act of effacing any ching written, 0r i wy 
dering any thing forgotten. F by 
OBLIVION, /. [ia Lat.] forge't — 
neſs. Amneſty, or, An at of oblivion, whe N e 
in a general pardon is proclaimed for offend 2 
againſt a ſtate. oy 
"OBLIVIOUS, . [ob Evioſss, Lat. | cnn” 
ing forgerfulnels. 4 008 
OBLO NC, a. | oblongus, Lat. ] longe Reiten 
broad. : * 
OBLO/NGNESS, f the quality or A 
eing broader than long, | 058 
b oh LOQUY, ſ. [ from obloquor, Lat.] tay 
. hich any pe ah 
ſorious ſpeech; language by hie | 0p 
1 ſented to 11s diſadvant if 

or thing is repreſente N 08 


| ſlander; the cauſe of reproach. | we | 


OBS 


tice of things and perſons; a remark ; an awi-- 
madverſion; a notion gained by obſerving. In 
Sea Language, the act of taking the ſun or any 
tiar's meridian altitude, to find the latitude of a 


gXNO'XIOUS, a. [obnoxins, Lat. ] ſubject; 
Ten to be puniſhed ; hiable, expoled. 


NO/XIOUSLY, ad. in a flate of ſub- 
1 f being liable to puniſhment. 


— 


re XIOUSN ESS, ſ. the ſtate of being | place, 
w_ liable to punith ment. OBSERVA'LCOR, /. one that obſerves ; a 
ſabiect 2NU/BILA FE, v. a. | obnubiio, Lat.] | remarker. 


100 
ty clor d; 


QURE/PTION 


OBSERVATORY, /, a place built for 
making aſtronomical obſervations. 
IO OBSERVE, [obz& ve] v. a. to watch; 


to make obtcure. 


„ [obreptio, Lat.] a ſtealing, 


ace Nk Lat. ] immodeſt: 
N E, a. Col ſcanus, Lat.] immodeſt: 
_ [olſen ideas, Ottenhve or 


* 6 z | ing U 

{mutt y raif pH «6 q . , * 
renting 5 inautpicious. Birds ol ſcene take 
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er NEI r, ad. in an immodeſt, un- 
tte manner. 
e kN ENkS8, or OBSCE” NITY, / 
Lhfcenite, Fr.] ar i or immodeſty in 
wodeht, word, or deed. =» : 
0 80 UR A TIN, 75 [ obſcuratio, Lat. ] the 
i of darkening or being deprived of ligut. 
OBSCURE, @. [obſcurvs, Lat.] dark; 
gomp; living in the dark: abſtrule or dif- 
teat, applied to writings. Nor noted or 
Amors. ( He is an cc perſon.” Atters, 

To OBSCURE, v. a. | 0bjcuro, Lat.] to 

lcken; to make leſs viſible. Figuratively, to 
render leſs ealy to be underſtood, applied to 
the mind; to eclipſe thy beauty or dignity, 
zrolied to rank. 
OBNCURELV, ad. in ſuch a manner as to 
ber want or privat ion of light ; in a dark or 
gloomy manner; out of fight; in a mean, 
mate manner; in @ ſtation neither conſpi- 
tous or famous, 
0BSCU'RENESS, or OBSCU'RITY, /. 
carttas, Lat.] a ſtate of darknets, or that 
herein is a privation of light; privacy; a ſtate 
therein a perſon lives unobſerved, or unknown, 
Darkoels of meaning, applied to words. 
0BSECRA'TION, /. | 2b/ecratio, Lat.) in- 
deny, or ſupplication. 
OZSEQUIES, /.| of fe pictimr, Lat.] the funeral 
m, or folemnities. Milton and Crathaw ute 
in the ſingular, which ſohnſon ſuppoles more 
mer, © With ſilent olfequy, and funeral 
rig.“ Milt, feof 

08EQUIOUS, 2. [ from ob[ſequitem, Lat) 
Kent ; complaiſaut. Funereal. « Odſequious 


Sorrow.” Fh. K. 


WSE'QUIOUSNESS, /. paſſ ve obedience, 
* com liance. 

USERVABLE, {the F in this and the 
"ing words derived from obſerze, Lat. is 
ag pron. like.; as, ob2& table, (b D nt, 
= ig, Ke. &c.] a. remarkable; 
Mee; emment. 
WSERVANCE, 


Kierence ; 


deſerving 


„ . reſpect; coremonjal, 

3 *tentive praflice; a law or rule 

\ . 7 1 1 
practice; cateſul obedience; attention ; 


Md; religions rite, 


01:0 VAN 2 * 
ERVANT, part. attentive; diligent; 


Whol; obedient 
Ys ent; reſpectfully attentive : 
"Miſſive ; reſpe& ful. F 7 83 


VSERV AT ON, F 
I 


to look at; to regard with attention; to obey 
to follow; to perceive by attention; to regard 
| or keep rel:gioufly. 
attention; to remark. 


Neuterly, to apply with 
OBSERVER, f. one who looks vigilantlyor 


att entively at perſons, or things; one that re- 
marks, looks on, or beholds; one who prac- 
tiſes any rite, cuſtom, or law. 

OBSERVINGLY, ad. with attention, 
heed, or care. 

OBSE/SSION, /, [obſzfjio, Lat. ] the act of 
beſieging. In Divinity, the firſt attack of 
Satan, antecedent to poticſhon. | 

O'BSOLETE, a. [ obſoletus, Lat.) not in 
uſe; worn out of uſe ; unfathionable. 

O'BSOLETENESS, /. the quality of being 
no longer uſed, or of being ovt of fathion. 

O'BSTACLE, /. [Coba Lat.) ſome- 
thing which oppoſes the exertion of any 
power, either of body or mird. * 
OBSTE'TRIC, a. (from e5//etrix, Lat. J be- 

longing to a midwife. 8 

* OBSTETRICA'TION, , performing the 

part of a midwife. 

' O'BSTINACY, ,. [obſixatio, Lat. ] ſtub- 

bornneſs; pertinacy, contomacy, perſiſtency. 
O'BSTINATE, a. [cHinatus, Lat. ] refu- 

ſing to act or aſſent; immoveably reſolved. 

O'BSTINATELY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
to remain culpably fixed or reſolute; in ſack 
a manner as to be inflexibly reſolute. 

O'BSTINATENESS, /. {tubbornneſs, wit- 
fulneſs, contumacy. 

OBSTIP.'TION, J. [from dige, Lat.] 
the act of ſtopping vp any paſlage. 

OBSTRE PEROUS, «a. [ ob[ireperit , Lat.) 
loud; noiſy; turbulent; clamorous; voci- 
terous. 

OBSTRE/PEROUSLY, cd. in a noiſy or 
clamorous manner. 0 

OBSTREPEROUSNESS, /. 
elamour, torbulence, noiſe. 

To OBSTRU?CT, 2. a. | »b/irvo, Lat.] te 
block up; to hinder, bar, or be in the way of; 
to oppoſe, or retard. | 

OBSTRU'/CTION, /. CH, Lat. ] any 
hindrance, difficulty, obſtacle, or impediment, 


4 


loudneſs, 


In Medicine, the ſtoppage, or blocking up any 


canal or paſſage in the human body, to as to 
prevent the flowing of any fluid through it, 
An heap. “ To he in cold c- u⁰],˙¹, Shak. 
OBSTRU'CTIVE, «. { obflrudtif, Fr.] 
cav"ng hindrance or impediment. 
OBSTRU/CTIVE, / any thirg which 


the act of taking no- | 


hi 


nders or impedes, 
O'BSTRU- 


O COC 


O'BSTRUENT, part. [Hi ruent, Lat.) hin- 
dering or blocking up any paſſage. 

OBSTUPEFA/CTIVE, a. | from ob/21pc- 
Jacio, Lat. ]. ſtupelying; or obliruciing the 
vigour of the mind. 

To OBT'AIN, 2. a. [| »btineo, Lat.] to 
gain, acquire, or procure; to impetrate; to 
gain by the conceſſion, or excited friendthip 
of another. Neuterly, to continue in uſe; 
to be eſtabliſhed; to prevail or ſucceed. 

OBTAINABLE, . capable of being pro- 
cured. 

OBTA'INER, ſ. one that obtains. 

To OBTE/MPERATE, v. 4. | obtemper», 
Lat. ] to obey, or be at command. 

To OBTE'ND, v. a. ob tende, Lat.] to cp- 
poſe; to hold out in oppolition; to pretend; 
to make uſe of as the reaion of any thing. 
Seldom vied. 

To OBTEST, ». a. [obtefler, Lat.] to be- 
ſeech, or implore. 

OBTEST A'TION, / | 2&te/?ati>, Lat. ] the 
act of be ſeeching or ſupplicating. 

OBTRECTA'TION, + | 99treFatio, Lat. | 
ſlander ; calumny ; detract:ion. 

To OBTRU/DE, +. a. { 551rudo, Lat. ] toforce 
into any place or ſtate by violence or impoſ- 
ture; to oficr with vnreaſounable 1mportunity. 

OBTRU'DER, , one that obtrudes. 

OBTRU'SION, ( bon] f. | obrrufio, 
Lat. | the act of „btroding. 

OBTRU'SIVE, a. 1aclined to force one's 
ſelf, or any thing elte, upon another. | 

To OBTU'ND, . a. | obtund), Lat. ] to 
blunt, dull, quell, or deaden. 8 

OBTURA'TION, /. | from obturatus, Lat.) 
the act of ſlopping up any thing by ſmearing 
ſomething over 1t. 

OBTUSA'NGULAR, a. [= and angu- 
Ji;, Lat.] having angles larger than right ones. 

OBT USB, 4 JL, Lat. ] not pointed or 
Warp; blunt. Figuratively dull, ſtup'fied; not 

uick; obſcure, not ſhrill. © An obtuſe ſound.“ 

OBTU'SELY, ad. without an edge or 


point; in a dull, ſtupid manner. 


ORTU'SION, /. the act of dulling or blunt- | 


ing; the ſtate of being made dull. 

To OBVE RT, v. a. [obyerto, Lat.] to 
turn towards. | 
' To O'BVIATE, v. a. [from obvius, Lat. | 
to meet in the way ; to prevent. 

O'BVIOUS, . | 0641415, Lat. ] meeting any 
thing; oppoſed in front to any thing. Figo- 
ratively, onen; expoſed. * Qb5ious to diſ- 
* pute.“ Par. L. - Eafily d:tcovered, or 
plain, applied to ſentiments. 

OBVIOUSLY, ad. evidently ; plainly. 
ORVIOUSNESS, / the fate of being e- 
vifent, apparent, or eafily diſcovered, 
To OBU'MER ATE, v. a. | 29umbro, Lat.] 
to ſhade, cloud, or make any thing leſs vifible. 

OCCA'SION, [hen] . [occaſio, Lat.) 
an incident; opportunity, convenience; oecur- 
pence caſval ; an unforeſeen opportunity; an 


1 


accidental cauſe ; caſual need or exigence. 


I 


OCE 


To OCCASION, [ ok&z hon 
without defi cave 
tluence. ce to in. 

OCCA SIONAL, [o&43honal] a, caſual: ja. 
eidental; producing without deſign; prog; Y 
by occahon, or incidental exizence. © — 


: ] v. a. to 
gu ; to Cauſe or prody 


1 ern, Cb ad, c 

ally, or on account of f 1 

— Neg ot lome unforeſeen e- 
OCCECA/TION 


[ ok l n. | oe 4 
Lat. | the act of blinding, Ea 


O'CCIDENT okfident] . don: 
the weſt. Not 1 [oY ] 7 Leads Lat, 
OCCIDE/ NTAL, [ok/idental] a. [occidegd 


lis, Lat. ] weſtern, 


W — «S 2 — 8 * 


OCCTDUOUS, | ak5s;duonus Lo 
Lat. } weſtern. 8 1* Leica, 
OCCPPITAL, | oksipital] a. Cercle. 
a} 2 755 in the A ol of Uncpitaſ 
CCIPUT, Cpu]! /. ¶ Lat. ** 
part of the anal 4 17 l . the hiude 
OCCY'SION, Lot e: | the at ef E 
or ay'ng. | 
ToOCCLU/DE,v.a. occludo, Lat. toſhut ug Þ 
OCCLUSE, a.| cel «s, Lar. ] ſhut up; cloſed * 
OC CULT, a. | occultas, Lat. | ſecret; hdd 40 
den; unknown; undiſcoverable, 
OCCULTA'TION, /. | occultatis, Lat.] ig * 
Aſtronomy the time a ſtar is hid from our ſight | 
when eclipſed by interpoſition of the body of 
the moon, or tome other planet between it ar » 
us. 
OCCULTNESS, /. the fate of being ſecret ( 
hid, of not diſcoverable. ( 
O'CCUPANC Ta & [ from occupans, Lat; har 
the act of taking poſſeſſion. 0 
O'CCUPANT, |. | occupans, Lat.] one th Lat 
tak-s paſſeſſion. | 079 
To OCCUPATE, v. a. [ occupo, Lat.) ö plac 
poſſeſs, hold, or take up. cegr 
OCCUPA'TION, /. [occapatia, Lat.] il 0X 
act of taking poſſeſſion. An employment, | Gy 
fineſs, trade, or calling. mei 
O'/CCUPIER, /. a poſſeſſor; one that tab 0% 
poſſeſſion; one who follows any employme wand 
To O'CCUPY, v. a. [occupo, Lat. ] to fer 
feſs, keep, or take uß; to employ and buff 0⁰ 
to follow as a trade ar buſineſs; to uſe, or ape 
pend. © All the gold occupied in the wor .0C 
Exod. xxxviii. Neuterly, to practiſe or f mord 
low any buſineſs. | wa 
To OCCUR, v. . | occurro, Lat.]top * a 
ſent to the memory or attention; to appeat th 
different places; to meet, claſh, or ſtrike — 
zinſt. To obviate, or oppole. UV 
OCCU/RRENCE, /. | occurrence, Fr.) (o 
RO | accidental event; occaſional þ 2 
entation. 
OCCU/RRENT, , [occurrens, Lat.] = 
event or thing that happens. . = 
OCCU/RSION, /. Foecurſfo Lat.) "oh 007 
mect or blow, by the meeting of 19 , 
together. ky 065 
O'CEAN, [6/bean] / . yp 101 
graphy, is that vaſt collection ” 


oc U 


in which the two dontinents, 
„ neben re,: Ad. h, Se 
* 1 laſt America, are incloted like if}ands. 
* — is diſtinguiſhed into three grand 
3 1. The Atlantic Ocean, which di- 
— eand Africa from America, and is 
rides ce 3000 miles wide. 2. The Pacific 
een „ South Sea, which divides America 
E andis generally about 10,000 miles 
aj * 3. Ihe Indiah Ocean, which lepa- 
i ladies from Africa, ; and is ZOTO 
2 over, The other ſeas which are called 
4 are only parts or branches of theſe, 
ard aſvally receive their names from the 
tres they border upon. Any immenſe 
. « The boundleſs oceans of eternity. 


[{/ran) a. belonging to the 
55 : 
enn, [King] formed by corruption 
from ac hen y. 4 Hixed dale met 1. ; 
JCHRE, |7tzr] /- [Fr.] earth that has a 
wugh and dutty urkace, 'lightly coherihg, 
BATT of Ene ſoft clayey particles, readily 
lifoſed in water, and of difterent colours. 
0CHREOUS, Let en. a. contiſting of 


chte. 1 

0CHREY), * a. partaking of ochre. 

OCTAGON, /. Gurt end yuria, Gr.] id 
Grometry, a figure of eight ſides and angles. 
XTA'GONAL, a. having eight angles. 
OQCTA\NGULAR, à. having eight angles, 
OCTANGULARNESS, J the quality of 
having eight angles. 

OCTANT, or O'CTILE, &. [from oro, 
Ut. in Aſtrology, applied to a planet in ſuch 
opohtion with reſpect to another, that their 
places are only one eighth of a circle, or 45 
legrdes, diſtant from each other. 

OCTA'VE, ſ. {oferus, Lat.] the eighth 
iin after ſome particular feſtival. In Matic, 
n eighth, or interval of eight funds. 
TVo, .. [Lat.] applied to a hook, 
whoſe leaves are one eighth of a ſheet of 


pet. : | 
QTENNIAL, a. [from cennium, Lat.) 
wpreningereryeighth year; laſting eight years. 
OCTOBER, /. [Lat.] the tenth month 
Border from Jar uary. O ober is drawn in 
garment of yellow and carnation 3 upon his 
tead 2 garland of oak leaves; in his rig ht 
* the gn Scorpio, in his left a baſket of 
ices, 
 OCTON ARY, a. [ 0Fonarivi, Lat. ] belong» 
ag to the number eight. 
noc An, a, 
Wi, Lat. | having ei „ ni 
wp my ight eyes Spiders are 
XTOPE'TALOUS, a. Com zar and 
= Gr.) having eight flower leaves. 
On LE, /. [Gr.] the face ef a 
Was having eight columns, 
| debt ant. a. [o&tuplur, Lat.] eight ſold. 
OH [oculaire, F r.] depending on 
je; known by the « 70 


[from odo * 


ODO 


| O/CULARLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as to 
be viſible to the eye. | | 

C'CULATE, 4. [oculatus, Lat.] having 
eyes; knowing or perceiving by the eye. 

OCULIST, (from oculus, ＋ one who 
proleſſes to cure the diſorders of the eye. 

ODD, a: Cod, Brit:] not even; not to be 
divided into even numbers: more than a 
round number, or the numbet mentiqned. 
Particular; ſtrange; vncovih 3 whimfical ; 
fantaſtical j uncommon; unlocky; unlikely! 
ſingulac. 

O'DDLY, ad. in a ſtrange, fingular; or un- 
accountable manner; in ſuch a manrier as rot 
to be ꝗvided into an everi number. 

O'DDNESS, /. the [tate of being uneven g 
tingolarity, peculiarity; Rrangeheſs; or un- 
uncouthnelts: | 

ODDS, /. the excefs of two compared with 
each other; advantage; or ſuperiority; for vr 
againſt a thing; a quarrel, debate, diſpute, or 
Ci terence. 

ODE, / Cd, Gr.] a ſong, or phetical com- 
poſi tion, to be ſong or tet to muſic. An One 
may be either ſublime or of the lower firain, 
jocoſe or ſerious, monroful or exulting, even 
ſometimes fatirical, hut never epigtammitacal; 
and, in hort, it may conſiſt of wit, bur not of 
that turn which is the peculiar charaRteriſtic 
of an epigram. At Fru, indeed; the verſe of 
the ode was but of ohe kind; but for the ſake 
of pleaſure, aod to adazt it to muſic, the 
poets fo varied the numbers and feet, that 
their kinds are now almoſt inumerable. One 
of the tnoſt cor ſidetable is the Pindaric, diſt ĩu- 
guithed by its boldne:s, and the rapidi y of its 
2ighrs. 

O'DELL, a vilhge in Bedfordſhire, with 
one _ on Whit-Thecſday,' for all ſorts of 
cattle. 


market on Saturdays, and two fairs, on Mid- 
lent Saturday; and July 21; for caitleand toys. 
It is a corporation, and where David king of 
Scotland wos kept priloner. - It is 414 miles 
W. hv S. of London. 
O'DIOUS, a. [ydic/c;; Lat.] expoſed to 
hate; cauſing hate; hatefu!, abominable, de- 
teſtable. 
O/DIQUSLY, ad. hatefully, abominably, 
inv dioutly, | 
O'DIOUSNESS, , the quality which ren» 
ders a perſon or thing the object of hatred; 
the ſtate of being hated. 
O'DIUM, / (Lat. ] hatred ;. the quality of 
provoking hatred. | 
O'DORATE, a. [odor ata, Lat. ] ſcented ; 
having a ſtrong ſcent. | | 
ODOR I'FEROUS, *. LoSeriſer, Lat.] 
giving ſcent; fragrant, perfumed. 
ODORFFRROUSNESS, /. ſweeineſs of 
{cent ; fragrance. 


C'DOROUS, a. deu Lat. ] ſweet ſee 


ed ; fragrant; performed. 
| O'DOUR, , [- dei, Lat. ] aſcent or ſmelly 
3 E w whgthee 
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O'DIHAM,; a town of Hampſl.ire, with a7 
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whether good or bad; but moſt properly ap- 


plied to a ſweet one. 

OE, a dipthong borrowed from the Grecks, 
Cpron. like an E, in the following words] but 
not properly belonging to our language. 

OECONO/MICS, . [ 5: 2014p, e540; Gr. | the 
management of hovthold affairs. | 
" OECO'NOMIST, . P, Gr! one 
Who manages a family; one who conducts his 
affairs with prod-nce and diſcretion. 


OECO/NOMY, /. Ls Gr.] rhe act 


of prodently managing affairs; thriftinefs ; 
good hutbandry. : 
" OECUME/NICAL, 4. Fo! ungpeivind;y wy 
general ; reſpecting the whole habitable world. 
OEDE'MA, , [a, Gr. } a ſwelling, 
confined by ſurgeous to a White, foft, infenh- 
dle tumovr, proceeding from cold and aqueous 
humovrs, ſuch as hydropic conſtitutions. 
OEDE MATIC, or OEDE'MATOUS, a. 
pertaining to an oedema, g 
OEI'LIAD, /. ¶ from aoei? Fr. ] a glamce; a 
wink, or token given by the eye. 
© O'ER, contracted in poetry fot over. 


OESO/PHAGUS, , [sebr and gave, Gr.) 


zu Anatomy, the gullet, or membranous pipe 


or paſſage, whereby our food is conveyed from 


the mouth to the ſtomach. 
OF, {prom: „.] prep. [et, $1.) a particle 


uſed ro expreſs the genitive in Engliſh, and | 


expretſes property. From. © Called Corcyra of 


„ Corcyra,” Shak. Relating to; concerning. | 


& All have this ſenſe of war.” Smallridce. 
Among. Any clergyman of my owa ac- 
quaintance.“ Swift. 1 ta. Ther 
* do of right belong to you.” JTilletſ. Uſed 
with the reciprocal pronoun, it implies power, 
ability, choice, or willingneſs. © Of himſelf 
is none, by that eternal infinite and oae,” 
Dryd. Applied tb families, being born of; ex- 
traction. ** A man f an ancient family.“ Clay. 
Sometimes it ſiguifics the matter of which any 
thing is made. “ The chariot was all of 
«« cedar.” When put before aw indefinite 
expreſſion of time, it gives an adverbial ſigni- 
fication. © Of late,” i. e. lately. In almott all 
theſe ſenſes it ſeems to have been borrowed 


from, or ufcd in imitation of, the Latin prepo- | 


ſition, a, ab, abs, ex. and de. 

OFF, ad. [ af, Belg.] che chief uſe of this 
word is to confoin it with the verbs, come, fly, 
look, and take, and is generally oppaſed t& »n, 
and then fignifies ſeparation, d:ſunion, breach 
of continuity. When appled to meaſure, it 
nguifies diſtance. “ Searcely off a mile.” Shak. 
In Painting or Statuary, projection or relief. 
After ge, it implics vauilbing, abſence, or 
departure. Abſolutely, it implies diſappoint- 
ment, defeat or interruption ; as,“ The affair 
is. ff.. When oppoſed to en, it implies in 
behalf or favour. When applicd to any ac- 


tion, it implics change, alteration, or 1 
hon. Off hard, liguifies without ſtudy or pre- 
Meditation. 


OFF 


OFF, interj. an expreſſion of dene | 
| 


or go to depart, 
„ prep. is oppoſed to an 
ate te . n ol 
_ O'FFAL, . leihe, Lat. Skinner 
from of and fe] watie 
is not caten at table; carrion; o ' 
refuſe, or that which is thrown N 
value; any thing of no eficem; the ent * 
{ OFFENCE, J. Lee, Lat] ana. 
. - . Y thins 
which may cauſe diiguſt on accod gt of being 
contrary to law, or the inclination ef annchers 
any thing that may injure or difpleaſe, 1 
OFFEN CEFPOU L, a. caufine gifyjeaty... 
inſurious; contrary to law. 3 
| OFFE'NCELESS, a. withozt doi, 
Jury, or any th.ng that may cavſe difpleature; 
innocent, barmlets, inoffenfive. 

To OFFEND, ». a. F fondo, Lat.] to fi- 
tate, or make angry; to attack; to afail; tg 
tranſgreſs; to injure; to v;olate. Neuterls 
{CO be criminal j o provoke to anger; to 1 
guilty of a tratiſgrethon of any fule. 

OFFE'NDER, /. a criminal; tranſsrefyr 4 
one who has done an injury, 
\ OFFE'NDRESS, /. a female offender. 
OFFE/NSIVE, a. \ »fſenjus, Lat.] cauſing 
anger, diſpleaſure, pain; afla:lant; d:tgofiful# 
injurious. 

OFFE/NSIVELY; od. in fuch a manner az 
to Cifpleaſe, or caaſe uncaſineſs, or hatred, 1 

OFFE NSIVENPEFSS, f. miſchief, uncafi« 
neſs, injury, or cauſe of diſgull. 
| © To OFFER, 2. a. [oſßero, Lat. ] to preſent 
to a perſon; to hold ſo as a perſon may re 
ceive, To facrifice, or immolate, To hid, aps 
plied to price» To attempt; to commenced 
To propoſe. Neuterly, to be pieſent, or u 
preſent ſelf 5 to make an attempt, | 

OFFER, /. [Fre, Fr.] propofal of an ad 
vantage to another; a propoſal made; the 
price bid at a ſale or market; attempt or en 
 deavour { firſt advance. | 

OF'FERER, /. one who makes a propoſal 
one who facrtices, or dedicates in worlhip. 
. C'FFERING, ſ. any thing ſacrificed on 
religious account, | a 

O'FFERLCORY, «10 ertoire;PFr.] the thin 
offered; the act of offering; the place whel 
alms are offered in a church. ; 
| OFFICE, ,, [officium, Lat.] any publ 
charge or employment; agency, peculiar use 
act of good, or ill, voluntarily proffered; p 
vate employment; act of worthip; formuJal 
of devyotions 3 place avpropriated to particul 
buſinets; a place where buſineſs 15 tral 
Ged. | 

O'FFICER, f a man employed by f 
public; a commander in an army's ode 
has the power of apprehending criminalsy 
arreſting debtors. Commiſſion Officers b | 
| appointed by the king's commiſſion; oe” 
all from the general to the corvet newly 


thus denominated in contradiſlinction do 1 | 


drives it 
meat, or that which 
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-O geen, who are appointed by the colonel's | generated; chi - . 
captain's 4 as 13 ſer- on ot any +" ng ; deſcendants; 4 produce 8 
ante, corpora 155 Aan even Chaplains and fur- OFT, ad. - C44 | 
on. eld-Officers — _ i" 3 a [times ; Fury 775 3.1 frequently; ſeveral 
whole regiment = che colonel, licutenant- O'FTEN.\ : 
colonel, add majok. Flag-Offcer; are admi-[[in the e e as if ſpelled Ja. 
mals, cbimmodores; and commanders of ſqua- | tive, oftevieſt] 5 ive, oftencr, in the ſuperla- 
dodo. (G3 neval-Officers are thoſe whole com- OFTENTIMES N * frequently. 
m24d excends to a budy of forces, compoſed of | than once ar twice Po f A times; more 
feral teginiet ts: ſoch are the general, lieop-P O'FTTIMES; A ; 
ennt-g6-eral, mar Se and brigadiers. | quently. , ad. many times; fre- 
Suf-0jfcers are luc as, in the King's pre- OGE/E: j : : 
ſeices bear a White Ratt, or wand ; and at Rot play fred e % in Architecture, a 
gher times, Af their going abroad, have it car- | almott in the form wo 7 e hollow, | 
ned before them by a toot man bare-headed: | To O'GLE, »v. 4 1 * : 
ſuch ate the lord-teward; lord chamberlain, | tolen g . A. Log, Belg. ] to view with 
1 = 4 . : , : glances, in oder to <l 1 
l- tteaſuter, Oc. ſhe white ſtaff is taken OGLER . Coe Leler: , 2. man 
© 4 commiſſion 3 and, at the- king's defith; | another Us A _ er; Belg. | one that views 
ach of theſe officers breaks his fat over the | OH, interj ry 2 75 glances. 
tare made for the King's body, and by this | exprets 3 exclamation made uſe of tg 
means lays down his commiſſion, and dif- OIL, / road, Sax or ſurprize. | 
charges his inferior othcers. Subaltern-Offiters and FA , Sax, ] 4 fat, unctuous, thin, 
yt all who adminiſter juſtice un the name of | di * e Juice drawn from ſeveral bo- 
* e of | dies, either by expreſſion or diſtillati 
(1-45; 23 thoſe who act under the rarl-mar- To OIL. 5 er nes lation. 
hal; adm tal, Sc. In the army, the tubalter oY » 7. a. to ſmeac with oil. 
13 : bag LINESS, /. greafineſs ; 
cos are the lieutenants; cornets, enbgus 50, / greatneſs ; unctuoſity; the 
| ? ' gus, | quaiity avproaching t lik 3 
ſerjcants and corporals: OVL-SIAN: o, or 'Ke that of, oil. 
— 4. ſopplied with com- pickles, EE one Wie trades in oils, 
ande. =. DL h OVL-SHOP, / 1 
OFFICLAL, [offi/hia!] a. Fr. condu and other 2 where oil, pickles, 
baus performing any poblic carge. D Ote wenn, 
OFFICIAL, [ofi/bial] . a perſon com-| To OINT, « ben, Nr oil. 
F000 1 
9 pl 3 OUNTMENTS "x 
— (of */hiaity] /. the poſt of | tous, oily, or greaſy * warms s 
| 0INCI2L, / £ 4 . 
ToOFFICLATE, [ef Tiate] v. u. 7 to diff * KEHAM, the county town of Rutland 
three zur offi 4 hs if- | ſhire, with a mark #4 
ge any office, gen: rally applied ro act wins rket on Saturdays, and th 
worſhip: t | y applied to acts of | fairs, on March 15, for h * three 
15 8 o pertorm an office for another. | ſheep; May 6, f 5, for horned cattle and 
aively, to give in conſeyvence of  othce y 6, for the Tame, and a ſbew of 
—_—— ſtone-horſes ; and on N 
ecely to ofectute light.“ Milt. h and on September 1t, for horſes; 
OFFICUNAL, a. Tofiring L erp, and hogs. It is ſeated in a rich d 
voir yay ee ] among | pleaſant valley, cal , an 
| s, uſed in hops. ST BE lled the Vale of Catmus 
OFFECIOUS, ſof7Þious] a. C ofheioſes, I . is the place where the aſhzes are held. 
bing yood offices, or acle of Cin 2 5 It is 96 rhiles N. by W. of London ET 
pd iraſe, Afſitting or jaterme ] lian on 4 @KEINGHAN, O/CKINGHAM 
ſt affairs of another, without * 0 WO'KINGHAM, a town of Berkthire Lich 
come! forward 4 | 2 Invited a market on Toeſda . . , 1 
ne; forward; in a bad ſenſe ton Toeſdays ; it is a lar 
A ICIOUSLY, [of] ad ia foch | = containing ſeveral Sheath, bs x gg 
under as to be too fond of a1 py 0 vandſome market-houſe in the mi 
aniemeddling in his ata: mn Ares. I os been of note for the A dl 
Med or welce a Sg + at being | ſtockines. ES : 
. 2 or with unaſked OT 3 Na are on the Thuriday be- 
ente. | rr N 147 ne 11 Tovomb 
OFFICIO!USNES8. [ offi /biruſnel; for horſes and cattle. It AE NG * 
Pat a teadiueſs to and r , too | London. h R W. of 
Natel uſed in a bad ſenſe. 1 888 See Oenat, 
RAR ; , „a. | eald, Sax.] adv . 
0FFING, I mY ®. i bevond the To 7 ] ad: anced d Fears, ver 
ve n Sailors Lancy 1 iddle age of life. Of | | 
Mea, or far Ff. * age, 15 the tinuvance: b 5 ong Con- 
om land. M PN A {hip is eien » cgan long ag0 not new; an- 
got modern; ſobſiſting before ſome- 


wig to ſea, they f. 
e | 
"al y lay ſhe Davids for the | thing elſe, oppoſed to laſt; lovg-pradtiſed 
05 8000 ſ"rovt, ſhoot of a plopt veteran. In fartiiliar or burleſque laneos 1 
URING t. more than enough; a frequent (Ty, Fg 
0 


Clean) ; [. | ; f 

dung or [:ouring SI gab robbed off in | the fame thing. «K He thould h Ji 
1 thing e « ing the key.” Shak. Of old r 

| {SITU Bf | * £9» or in times long paſt. * 8 N * 7 
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OLD-CHA' 
Sept .CHA'PPLE, i 
OY in 
AA 3 * whoſe fair is | 
preſent laid Nen. 3 toys. | . 0 
O'LDH a de, or not u ade NA form | kinds or var: US, a. | omni 5 
fair, M AM, a village ſed. at OMNIVFEROUS | nifariu: Li) 
, May 2, tor h ein Lancaſhiie, wi all-beari Os 3 „ Lat.) of 
Wh. 32 Ess, 7 814 dalle, horte 2 al OMNI * 2. | omnis and feel a 3 
OLE Henk 1 . e we | * „Lommis and f. GL a done 6 (| 
OLEA'G 78, a. o gi vage or ti | MNIFO | aero, Lat.) of a this 
8 / INO y 01 gines me. all ( RM ; | all C 
OLE“ USNE nitiy Et. : aps. „a. Lo adv! 
OLFACT, — ved 2 oilineſs. L oily. | OMNIGE T 83 amd forma, La bi 
of ſmell CTOR *. rr oily. conſiſting of NOUS, 2 t.] cf 1 
Sl LIDOL 4 having the fenſe | „ Fenn a mntenms, Lat] 8 
LIGA TS, a. lid: „/. | on CE, or O) R : thun 
e e : 
. . a ö - | 7 ow 
 GLIGARCUY, [Gogar ty] pay. Ge e. 2 
ſupreme rm of corerament Ys / "LA Y at.) vbiqui ENCE 77 [ . J 15a 
tlie power in a f nt, which 1 + Y »& OMNI Wy. pj» | 00; and br 6c 
id ee a. cer ihe „eden per 0, . 
„ 4 cen well 6 
eee Y, Z folk medley. e of dif- n 1 [omris meu G 44 
0 en-garden. or, Lat. ] belongin; OMNy/ ol all thi 3 crentia * 1 Apt 
dro LLVA'STER, a. [ot onging to a | /cis La SCIENT, fon infinite Lo g of a 
ov rawny. « 0 7 [olivaſire, Fr. Ws bw, knowin 1 A Acer 4 9 * 
LIV ua ] da | edge er ant, ant 
E / ier and rkly- 0 7 , and all-k } thin s of jus = 
oblong Pt P [0 eas Lat.] — pale.” Bac. 2 MN r 85 of utile 4 s 
which is pick about the ſiz ce producing a Jero, Lat.] knowi » [ omniſirors) * 
was forme 1 d of a dameſcen 4 OMNIVOROU e * 
OLY'MPI1 uſed a5 an emble fas ins oil, and Inn ay [oupnis all Lroving ng 
os e 1 in Lone of PEACE. d} ' OMOPLATE and voro, Lat. 7 
reckoned th g ur vears, whe ogy, the {pace I e ſhoulder 3 [ e445; 2 ES . 
of MBRE, Cn. reby the Greeks the Mc RAHS, che tit! Gn | 
„ ſo mbc, . e e tit | , 
phabet. * the laſt DD perſons. +} a | or covered 30.5 Belg. ] upon ; f * 
8 ven to 8 * N the Greek al 88 or TO of oct by « 05 
| 2 WY" mallr:doc . , n. Ut 
me 4y the N calls Trey appellation | thin ridge. The mot! ba God's providence] 0 
n a. e t. 
MEN, t ette, Fr. y © receipt of al 1. g is done.“ 0: 
Which a 27715 Lal.) — E 49 any 8 DA. Fic 4 a in 
_ O'MENED. «. . 8 0 
„ „ in danger for eved, and inylics 
Eu TUM. 7 e events As <q ſtics, or | © LS Dryd. Rok compliance.“ 1 
7 "1 ER s f. in Anat oretold. , eav'ns ” ate of an . A lf ( 
taining 090 Heb. ] a Hs thecaul. 149 or fale. A Shak. A — * 
To O three pints meaſure- on- ometimes it i x more eafy terms. ba 
M and on- g t is y terms. D 
foreſhe INATE an half E g op po uſed to 1 f N 
ſhew ; to prog A es leni . 28 « The Rh 22 n 4 
OMIN-ATION, Fs toon. to | gte Whey wit on fin before il £ 
ture, s . oreſh noſtic. on .* 1 gameſter Las but a p00 1 8 00 
my Om uſed in * ſomething ſu- words are * Aiferin N. On, Upon. = un 
Oo 1 * ſenſe. Con- a. on all occ N uſed, one for al 2 2 
O'MIN ad. wi or 11]. priety. On afions ; but with great if | 
* 00 P * . with ood 0 | rather ſi nifi a g Mop 2 
tokening we N Ess, /- 45 ey omen. Rey Lene — 91.7 . 
3 ms wh, >. * of e table — is applied to q * | 
a tenet \ [ami bon. ; „upon the chair ter; 28, upon * 
be done caring to do onef ] Loma ny) the | = , ad. for ad wo 2 Kc. 1 
miſſion of 4 5 ct of duty, o hy ought to 2 5 ; without ceaſing; — acceſſion or pl > 
2 e | 
not t 3 omitt | to advance ſed E 1 0 
ought to by pation - s fo, Lat.) to leave = ON, inter. 2 . t a 2 fcr ga 0 
OMI'TT * \ glect doing what ouragement to proceed incitement ot ! 1 
ANCE, /. f tically inſtead of | or attack, uſed i 6" 
" forbearance, 4 Ont ONCE, Thos — 1 = 
- ; „Wan . \ 
1 fingle time. Ufed ol 2228 Ati 
| | N 
rh 
0 


In. indiviſible point of time⸗ Forme 
: 4 10 


ONS O p E 


| 0 bad once Tome foolith fondneſs for q ſtorm; aſſault. ©« By fiege an ogſlaug bt to in- 
«My %% It is to be remarked, that | veſt.“ Habid. 
ee ſeems to be rather a_noun thay au] ON TO LOGIS T, /. a metaphyfician; or 
this wor hen it has af before it, or when 1t{ one who conſiders the properties of being in 
MD; il 10 adjcctive; as, © At once, or] general, | 
Thom ; * | ONTOLOGY, /. [J:7« and f, Gr.] the 
0 — 4 ron, d a. [ anc, Sax. ] fingle; any | ſcience of the affections of Being generally; 
0! Telſed oy au unit; any. Uled with | metaphyſics. . 
eg to both. Oppoſed to anç- ON MAR D, ad. C ondæuca -d, Sax. ] forwards 
rung * Oopoſed to other, one of the | progreſſively ; ſomewhat farther. 
tr, 0 or particular. Uted with day, inf O'NYCHMA, [&nyka | J. the odoriferovs 
n atherwiſe it ſignifies ſome time ſnail or ſhell, and in Scripture, the onyx tone. 
TO pre aſ-d with a future tenſe.“ Shall] Moſt of the commentators are for the onyx, 
22 int. Davies. 2 . odoriferous ſhell, which is Uke that of the 
GE ae followed with by one, it implies | fith called porpura. The onyx is fiſhed for in 
bl 4 4 fingle perſon, © Raihng one by one | the eaſt in watery places where the ſpikenard 
30 ſupplant crew.“ Dryd. A ſingle thing. | grows, which is its food, and makes its ſhel 
F 10 Concord; agreement. A perſon ſo aromatic. N | | 
F irticular character. „One that loved] ON XX, /. [E, Gr. ) aſemi-pe!tucid gem 
viſeis,'? Shak. This word is uſedſ of a dark horny colour, with a plate of a 
« the floral, either when it ſtands for per- bluiſh white, ana ſometimes of a red ; when 
Ms indefinitely 5: as, “ The great ones of the | a plate of a reddiſh or tleth colour lies on one 
varll;” or when, it relates to lomething go- | or both hides the white, it is called a ſardonyx. 
ing before, or is uſed inſtead of a noun plural; OOZE, ſ. | woes, Sax. ] ſoft mud ; mire at 
1 Theſe ſucceſſes are more glot ious than | the bottom of water ; flime ; a foft flow or 
1 ch rainous ene. Glanv, Sometimes | ſpring, ** From his firſt fountain and begin- 
A oled before an imperſonal verb, to fignity | ning ooze.” Privy. The liquor of a tanntr's vat. 
a verſony or man; this was by the Saxons} To OOZE, 2. n. to flow by ſtealth; to run 
wrdlſed by man 3 But as Dr. Hickes judici- | gently ; to flip away. 
wil; obſerves, our uſe of this word is either OO'ZY, a. miry; muddy ; ſlimy. 
vmmced from the Italian , {or un Fr. | To OPA'CIATE, v. a. [ opaco, Lat.] to dar- 
% ud imagine.“ zltterb. % Len, cloud, ſhade, or obſcure. 
OSNE-EYED, | WwIn-cyed ] a. having one OPA'C ITY, * | -pacitas, Lat.] cloudineſs; 
ge; monocular. want of tranſparency. 


OXEIROCRI/ TIC, ,. { 5recpouperin3g Gr.] OPA'COUS, a. | opacus, Lat. ] dark, void of 

n interp/erer of dreams. light; not to be ſeen through. 
OSEIROCRI/TICAL, a. belonging to the] OPAL, /. an elegant and ſingular ſtone, 
t ptereretation of dreams. which, on account of its opacity and ſoftneſs, 
es ONENESS, (, unity; the qua- is ſcarcely to be reckoned among the pellucid 
« lay of being one. gems. It 15 naturally bright, ſmooth and 
| ONEROUS, a. [oreroſus, Lat.] burthen- | glofly, and dilplays all its beauties without 
bm, Figuratively, oppreſſive. the art of a Japidary : in colour it reſembles 


0NG4R, a town of Effex, with a market | the fineſt mother ot pearl, conſiſting of a bluiff 
m Satardays, and one fair, Sept. 30, for ſmall] or greyith white ; but when turned differently 
wars, It 13 215 miles E. N. E. of London. | to the light, reflects ail the colours of the 
ONION, [ pron, 221%] H. ( ugnon. Fr.] an rainbow; amongit which the green, blue, and 
rwmatic, Urong-ſcented plant, with a dul- red are particularly beautiful. The beſt tones 
ds, coated and orbicular root. come from the Eaſt Indies. 

ONLY, a, [trom oe, only, or ane lik, OPA QE, | pate} a. [opacus, Lu. ] dark; 
Neace by contraction ei on/ic, Sax. ] fingle; | haviog no light in itſelt, not to be ſeen 
Vitor any other of the ſame k ind or ſpec ies; through. | 

Ws above all other; this without any more. To OPE, or O'PEN, 27. d. open; Sax. to 
1x08, When ipeaking of a thing we make] unlock; to uncloſe ; ts lay open; to diſcover ; 
O " the word only, we mean there is no to divide or cauſe a breach, by which a thing 
* ſame kind; when that of alone, may be ſcen. The cathedral church was 
h not accompanied with any other, | opencd by an earthquake.” Addiſ. To ex- 
o es ply f hagly ; barely; thus] plain; to diſcloſe by degrees. In Law, to 
080 aNxG „ Tine any more. - © | begin, “ The - opening of your ca In 
rg V, L and (x«y7:a,Gr.]} Anatomy, to make an incifion. Neuterly, to 
W0MANTIC AL ; I ſeparate or uncloſe; to ceaſe to be ſhut, In 
n Al., a. belonging to divi-| Hunting, to bark. | 
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1 | 
Wert. nn fir OPE, or O'PEN, der e 1s mute in pron. 

pan; Als 7; attack or afſault ; ag-| this word and its following derivatives and 
WL Abk. appendage, ; compounds; as, on, ner, ping, my 4. 

ls Uta] f. attack ; Le K uted only by old authors, and by them 


3E only 


9 


Opp 


bnly in i 
In ts pri "OF 
ock Mit! 
_ or ſhut. Fig ſenſe] uncloſed ; 
3 I yours ; 1 . plain 5 not | OPINA'T 
* > * ut | Pa ; * $ 4 4 
gloomy. rue to the 3 d.\guiſe, or 4 TED * [ Lat.) 
applied to Nah, n > not cloudy, or | pi Io OPV/NE vA. J one Who holly 
ap lied to me er without Cover ph Fate abs" ” [ 9pinor La | 4 0 
2 . injuries. 1 ber * OPUNLATIVE, ; judge. t.] to be of 6 wit 
ö ey ent] ' TS a. 5 | p 
YPENER. Fes or ears, and followed OI T0 e bn qi 0 
8 ER, /. obe th ollowed | of his ow OR, era ant lb qual 
der n > euer, or make opinion. ige Ar Ne 7 
* 5 any at 4 or. 8 0 t f 4 ond | 
p ad | thin th ex\lains PINIA“ rom - 
OPEN-EVEDD. « rb. + wh or dir "rg nate; fi — [opini-ter] IH 4 
p - Catul; "WR" . 0 , 1 
munificent. NDED, 4. gene Art- „ |. f a. Fr.] ob mar 
r en e withoot Los Lat. ] a perf To 
* a d / : . » 2 r * 
5 void of N ted] 2. ven | 5o0gment. judgment, a — bp 01 
N » a / - re * © 5 wi 10 0 we 
keſs ] f "tne GEE ESS, op ſubtle:y N IN ATI Tres 
Figuratively ws -| OPUNION 775 r wy 
france; A faint * light bf a Recs aperture 9 eee as do ſtuoborg 07 
ledge. z imperfett and woes =_-2 A. 4 PINION \ ex. „ In a ſtubdort 108 
0 O'PENLY 4 * coatufed 13 a ones ;nflexibly x EN ESS, f ch Ob 
ubterfu * .ght; plat | NIQNI ; to preconcei de quality or ali 
OP EX-MOU'T jor guiſe. without EI —.— wy eker, mo 
ous; unable tc :'THED, @ x N. CT, 5 a perio repre 
: *to k „ 4. gr . th . LL on not " 
e 3 Fa me, cedy ; clamor- a os, wk nes juice ne | zatar. 
. s |» free 5 . : * ) 
ann: irs rn ow ET eee * 
rug 'Cu . . . 6 # y ' 
0 OPERA, /. or artifice. _—_ from BC e and its ** ſmell rn 4 dar Us 
— — Lid a poetical ta! | he 22 doſe bu bee. bitter and oY pact 
unc a n voc e © : a N f rank 4 ao pat f — id. 4 filrre 
ee boy adorned with "lay inf — : en 311 Pars removes mean 15 
a O'PER A ' * machine lere doſe 5 . of danger; oy, a 0 277 
; ABLE =e s and | wh: rings 0 ger ; but an | f 
ablc : 7. Ich occalic on a kind of me Mi 
ing ERANT, a. [o- Fo Tels} Cage ably firm NAX, +a dag "rye pies. 
the POWEs ro produce 4 8 ant, Fr.] activ , and an ac texture, ſtron rehn, of a toler Op: 
To O'PER n ene g difagreeabl | 
to produce ALT. v. n. [ oþ 260% hp, 5 | NA. 7 OPPI PENIS bitter alle * 255 
OPERA N , N at. Ito A E do pledg 1 V "= 
300 TION, { at. Ito aft; | Or doe, paw v. 4. (oppigns þG; 
my - . 0 * LLA'T n, or D 071 
eifect 1 1 40 Lo 2 Lat.] a oy — VION. /. e © 2. OY 0 
G. in 1 etted. : gency;| ter hea to, Lat.] ol * 
the art of L that part 1 4. i O'PPIL ATIVE, together ] ootru © 
- .aling, whi rt © Xx bags tructiv pope Fin wag | 0 
iu rum . cal ng, hich de medicine; ive. 0 2 L rom o ib. L | 7 
1 nr” The eg on the 07 or OPPONENT | ppiioy Lit.] Kn 
O'PEE otions or employ: of | ſary ; antagonil J. [opponen —_ 
2 PERATIVE ployments of K. —_—_— K uh Lat.] an adrel . 
acting; ethcac! a. havin *. jections to t Schools, on? wili 1 
OPE ac!'ous 8 the | anothe the opt yl 
PERA'T 8 | power of er. E of tions or dotir:ul 05 
an act OR, J. [I. OPPQRTU/N . 075 
5 & by the haud at. ] one that foadble i fir i NE, a. [e 7 billed 
E +54 ud; one that pr 8 OPPORTY Salle, ortunus, Lat. f we th 
ERO'SE ces any 1 'U'NELY F | 3 G to t. 
full . LD, Lat.) labori g oro | , rind 0p” 
bl OPHITES, [5 edrovinete. aborious : doing a Menn the proper ſraſ _ 
dic © oF ten. 15 5 ing, or r EY r ſrafon fi 0b 
zud * 10 5 era 1 ee mar- tO Ts OPPOSE, gez: It ſocceſsfol. 4: 00 
v. LM 5 4 lighte 8 oppoſit | ? o hinder or of) : 5 | _ 
+ 0adus:: 0G MIC, [ of (b& ter green. tion; to "oe 4 reſult; to pot 051 
r belongi &imick] a. | i to plac er as an anta w fi 
9.4 4 V. a . 1 ian Ta dd n tai An. 
*＋ . 12 ent tat almy] |. 7 yections in iſputation ; Wh Wd ta 
tion in 3 10 the we ayer ws 5 OQPPO'SER, var ex, F. 1 051 
O'PIAT 2 hy 7 g an intlam „an antogoniſt ; Ser] |. one who oopolell 00 
PIATE, /. a 3 ma- | objetions 1 enemy), rival; one th 5 K ih 
OF1'FICER, 1 medicine that ca f OPPO/ in a diſpute. 2h f 
forms 4 x „. [ »p1fex Lat ules ſleep. „lac | ITE, [appiaite] 1 1 : Wt 
ved y work ; an acti * r J one that per- placed in front; facin a. (tu, Lu e, 
. = . Tois word 15 not oo nant ; adverſe g each othet j cot _ 
| A paper [oppiite] þ an adveria 4 05 
| Pa a tagoniit; enemf. . 


O R ORB 


pOSITELY, [pp3zitely ] ad. in ſuch a | & He mut either fight or 2e. Before ee, it 
"to front each other ; adverſely. £ redundant, or has no meaning. Before; or . 
tion e ENES3, { oppozitene). | . the | ever, is before. 
0 r 45 00 or fronting ; the quality ol 4 OR, ſore} Fr.] in Heraldry, gold, or 
yality 9 » gold colour. It is repreſented in engraging 
bein © 150 1 . ON, ohr ton] 7. Dia, oy imall points or dots, 8 all over the, 
obod jon of fas ing or from ing another; geld or bearing. 
E. . erte of of interett, meatuie, or ORACLE. /. Lenin, Lat. Jan ayſver 
rehitance 5 © ſuppoſed to be given by the ancient deities 4 
meaning. ORE 88, . a. Terim, Lai.] to cruſla bout the ſucceſs of a future event; ſomething + 
ned * Anares ſul table levelity ; to over» | delivered by ſupernatural wiſdom ; the place 
enn _ here, or perſon of whom, any determinations of. 
pn lo, . [of pre io, Lat. I the act of | heaven were given; any perſon or place where” 


—_— 


{ fine; cruelty 3 leverity s hardthip, cala- | certain dec bos are obtained. FigurativeTſr, 
nee 4 i, of ſpitits, or fatigue of body. one to ſamed for wiſdom, that his dec! ons- 
nur; dulnels 

R 


To ORACLE, v. n. 10 v*ter oracles. 
OPPRE OR, |. [Lal. ] ane that harraſles OR A*CU LAR, or ORA'CU LOUS, a. ut; 
ranch another by Unrealonable ſeverity. tering oracles; like an oracle. 


"OPPRO'B R10US, a. from Gps abit, Lat. ] OR A'CULOU SLY 3. ad. in the aalen * 


roach! al; Kurrilous; dilgracetul ; caulng jan oracle, : 


. ORACU LOUSNES 88. / the ſtate or dos 
ao rsiousLv, 4d. in a reproachful, | lity of reſenbling an oracle. 


ak SLY „ a. at eee 11g- are held without diſputc; 
ES 
reps in cnacting; heavy 3 ere helming- | 

| 


» Y 


of Korrtlous made. | O'RAISON,. . | 2r alto, Lat. frequently, bug. 
0PpROBRIOU SN ESS, tf. ſcorrilicy; 3 or re- 4 not fo properly, yz WriQten 53 | praver. * 
achlalnel' ; that which cauſes intamy or ORAL, a. from es, Lat. ] del:vered by y the 
— mouth; Hot Written, 


ToOPPU GN, op Cs d. Lee, ne, Lat. | ORALLY, ad. by mouth; within Writing. 
to oppoſe, ref: ft, or attac k. ORANGE, fc: orange, Fx. the fruit of. 

OFU'GNANCY,: . oppotz tion. tree; a colour made of a yellow and red wine 
Obe ENER, P ane, i» One that 051 * together. "7 

ſes of att. XS. T 0 RANGERY . [ wrangeric, Fr.] a plan- 

OPSO NATION, f. (n Os Lat.] cater- ration of orange 1 th 

i 

. 


r 


ue, or baping frovitions. GRAN CE- Musk, }. a ſpecies of pears. g 
UPFATIVE, a. [5 CH,. Lat. ] withing. [ - ORA'TION, C= bor] ſ. T oratin, Lat.) 4 

primer, that mocd-whiclr ex: oredes deſire. ſreech acco: ding 1 to the laws ot rhetoric 3 _ 
OTC. . u, Gr. | uid in; ſecingy pro- rangve. 

Gaczng fake relating tothe {c:ence of opties. OR ATOR, /. [orator, Lat. | a public peak- 
091 [c AL, a. LS 76x4;,Gr. Jiclatiug to the fer; a man gf wa A petitioner iu 

ſeiwnoe Of OpLICS. 33 8 
0 IIC, . 2) inſtrument or organ of ORA TO RICAL, a, rhetor ical; 
wit, In the plural, a IF vs ;ed to the ſcience { ing or belonging to an orator, 

a lains the Jaws or vihon, ORA TO'RIDQ, , in che Italian Muſic, i is & 
OPTICIAN, Ci] . one that TY fort of a facred Drama of dialogues ; ; the ſub- | 

filled in the natgre and laws of vinon, or | jects of which are ulually taken from theSeri-: . 

we that makes inſtruments to aſſiſt the fight, | tures, or from the lite of tome faint. They 

* tvplun the doctrine of vifiga. are much uſed at Rome in time of Lent and, 
0PTIMACY, /. Cine, Lat.] nobility; | of late y-ars, in Eoglaud. if It 

le dodv of noble ©. | OR'A TORY 7 7. Leu ator 1a, ars, Lat.] elo- 
OPTI) ISM, from gems, Lat, the doc quence ; rhetor:cal Kill; the exerciſe of elo- 

finethat the pre ſent iviiem of things, or ctaat - quence. Ia the Romiſh church, a place ſet a=, 

u einge, 15 the beit that God could make. | part purely for praying. 1 
OPTIMIST, J Lie, Fr.] a perſon Who Okh, J ſordisg Lat, ] a round or fobericat | 
1 15 the preſent ſyllem is abſolutely beit, body ; * A _ Rial body, or planet, Figuratively, | 
5 better could wot poſſibly be. _ a wheel, or rolling body. A circle; acircular 

ITY, the late of being beſt. - | path deſcribed by any of the coleflial bodies. 


« ION, [hn] . [ opdio, Lat. | choice; A period, or revylution. A ſphere of action. 


The eye, ſo called on account. of its fo 
der, or MPULENCY, {/. Ry and its torniſhing the body with light. A 
* 1 W riches; ailuenoe. ; « drop ſerene bath queach'd their ob. 
walhy; la. Fg Lypulent cs, Lat. | rich 5 Par. L:fe. a 
OLE: 117 O RED, a. round; circular; robnded. 
Y, ad. richly; ſplendidly. , | ORRVCULAR.a.ſpherical;round;circular. 


R 5 ) © 
a rr Ac aſedtobgnefy distribution ORBI'CULARLY, ad. ſpherically ; 
Mmm Sometimes it aulwers to either. cularly, 


3*K- 4 ORB 


— 1 
. 


become 


— 


* } * * — 7 2 
1 > MR 


Care 


ORD ORG 


| ſtript; the abſervance of a c 
porntment, Can: 

IT, /, arbitg, 281 the line or pathf written for d. i a, * 
by a Planet in its xr volution. tion is not certain. 0 
IRCHAL, /. 5 none, of which a O'RD1: 

blez colour is made. a 


5 » d acc iny 
: a dlithed or lertled rules 1 : 
ORCHARD, fo 2 girden of fruityrrees. O RDINAR 1. el 
YRCHESTR A, or YRCHESTRE, &'-| common 3 mean; gf 1 4 
4. 4, or Srtefire} / rea, Gr.] in the An- Sly, or not handſome. Tis 
- tient Theatres, Was a place in thc m of a oully applied; thus, an Ambaffader 
ſomi-cipcle, where the dancing was performed; i» 2, , is one ſent tor ol 
= among us is the Place where the wulicians| for 3 number of y 


; foreign Prince or tate, to 
ORD, |. in od Englilh fignifed beginning ; s dun nation, 
whence probably the droverbial phraſe odd. teveral ofli | 
Lords) and end;, for ſcraps or remnants. attend an common occahons, 
To OR Al'Y, =. a. or dung, Lat.) to ap- phyh 
Pint, decree; to eft3b1:th, ſettle, institute; ol $ 
commitſior; to act as 2 crgyman. 8 
ORDAIVNER, /. one that appoin:s, decrees, ; e 
er mm ons ancthey to aſſume an ottice. Vet they are 4A; 
ORDEAL, /. Cor da,, Sax.) a method off In the ticft tenſe, ord, | 
trying a perſon futpected of au, crime, where. 
in the perſon 20culed was obliged to pais blind. common, 
fold through z path croſſed by ( 
iron, or elfe allow 3 
ee, or plunge his rm or leg into ſcalding wg. has Nothing to make it fought ajter, 4 
ter, or be thrown into cold water. The inno- ORDINA „ ſ. an eldablithed i:d-6 1 
cence of the perſon was judged by bi ; ecc}chaltical cauſes an appellation general | f 
a or water, and by his] given to the bithop of a d oceſe; a ſettled cla 
body bring borne up by the cold wa kar an actual and conſtant otce; 2 rf 
. ORDER, 4 „ Lat. ) a method, or re. g 4 
gu'ar difpoſi 


| : ? ' gular price of a meal 3 a place of eating whe F 
d htton ; the eſtahliſhed manner of 2 pepfon pays a ſertleg 
Periorming a thing; the proper ſtate 
and; | ord nary of Newgate, 1 
e regular government; a Claſs or givi. 10 
clergyman. In Aſtro- 
nomy, direct progreſs, 
i ngles equal, 
tendency ; ufed with 
members, An dition ta happineſs.“ Nerv, II 
ornaments, and proportions of columns and! gi | 
J. cannon, or great guns. 
ny, eſpecially of a co- ORDO/NNANCE, /: [ Fr. ] the diſpoftic | 
lamn, fo as to form one begutifeol whole. of figures in a picture. 
To ORDER, . As 


ö price for eating, Ong eat 
» IÞplied ta who olliciates as a c | 
To OR DIN ATE, 2. a. Cardin, Lat. 
O'RDINATE, «a. regular; mecha th 0 
oppoſed ta retrograde! Ord | 
or land ; or the ORDINA'T ION, / [ ordinatin, Lat.) a : | 
giving a perſon authority to act as aclergym 
Pilaſters; or a regula 
do regulate or con- 


haplain at priſons ; as, cf 
3 4, religious | appoiat, 
nate figures, are ſuch as have all their f 1 
SEment of the party | and a 
le from another, In | eſtablithed order or 5 
Archirectuge, a ſyſtem of the ſeveral 7 
" Ira0gement of the pro - ORDNANCE, y 
Jecting yarts of 2 huil4; „ 
| 1 


4 


QRDURE, /. Fr.] dung; excrement 
&: to manage or procure; to direct or | filth. 23 J 
command ; to Cummilhoy ; to ordain 3 lex · RE, 7. [Sax.] metal unrefined, Fi — 
5 Dan. ratively, mętal. __ 
ORDENER, J. one ther regulates, rg. CRFORD, a fea-port of Suffolk, with i 
duces ta method, ar diſpaſes in 2 regular [market gn Mondays, and one fair, on Mich 
manner, ſummer- day, for toys. It has the title of * 
OR DBR LESS, a. 


, 8 : 0 park a 
withoue order; in 3 earldom, and ſends. two members to pac 7 
confuſe! manner. ment and is BY miles N. E. of Lond 1 
O/RDERLINESS, /; regularity, methadi, GAL, /. lees of wine. 
calneſs. | 


QRGAY, /. CY Gr.] ſuch aparto voy 

ORDER LY, a. methodical, regular. animal body as 15 capable of Py a 
OR DIN ABLE, 4. from ordne, L t.] ſuch perfect act or operation; thus, the ”= 1 bd, 
a5 m up be apf ,. organ of Tongs the ear, of hearing; = 1 
O ND VAL, a. [dinah; Er.) noting order. | of ſmelling; : e tongue, > Mag erer 4 
ORDINAL * 4 ritual ; a bouk containin Mutic, an inttrament con RN 114 

5. 1 & 4 with wind, and of ops touched by the ha 4 
QRDINANCE, . a law, rule, or pres | from orgies, Fre | ono 


ORGANIC, or ORGANNICAL, a. [er- 
uten, Lat.) conkit:ng of 9 N . 1 * * O'RCHADES, ſeveral 
lsting wich each other; inſtrumental; che * e N. of Scotland, from which 
made of deſigned for ſome certain end. : * +: 47 arated by a canal 20 miles in 
MRGANICALLY, ad. by means of or- NE ARE Tank he names of the 
eus or inurumants; by an organical difpoh- Sand 95 are Main Land, Hoy, Ronaldſha 
non of parts. | Ld 1 and Rovia. Orkney and Zer- 
WRGANISM, . the ſtructure of th 1 
| e of the ſe- | for the burgh t, and one 
geri parts of any atzimal, Kc. o 8s to ope- | online. s of Kirkwald, &c. 
rate to a Certain cud. : | | tick an N a village in Herefordſhire, 
08RGANIST, J [orgam/ie, Fr.] one who | 8 on April 24, for horned cattle. 
eZ WTIOx. V | D ee 
ORGANIZA LEWIN, /- organization, Fr.] FD ac 
conttruction in which the parts are fo ere le bs hots nee — a rown of Lancathire, with 
25 to be lybſery1ent to each other. Wie Mons Tueſdays, and two fairs; viz. on 
0 wy” pres v. a, [ organiſer, Fr.] to f cattle roy ws Rage meer ot —_—_ 
3 — 24 * "a ndon. ; is 2053 miles N. N. W. 
ORGAN LOFT, J. the loft where an — ny rachel Cornamentum, Lat.] em- 
organ nands and is played upon ORNAMENTAL. honour. 
2 \ 4 N . 7 . 
Aer Ne Gr.] 2 ſudden or embellith A 
nolence, „or appetite, | 7 * 
ORGLES, /. [it has no fingular, orgia, Lat.} | 0 AME'NTALLY, ad. in ſuch a mane 
the mad rites performed to Bacchus. Figura- ORꝰ o embellich or ſer off. 
ey, an fre 10 e S 2 5 * TED, a. embelliſhed, adorn- 
IK if 1 bs 2075, Lat.] rifing 25 the | & . 2 
lin; ealtetn; bright ; ſhining ; glitteri RNATE, a. [crrats, Lat. ] fine, ad 
VRIEN i,/. [Fr.) the eaſt, 3 1 | 9 nnery. ] * 2 
the lun del appears. . | Eel tn J . decoration. 
ORLE/NT AL, a. Fr. ] eaſtern; placed in one who OPIST, J. [pris and gx07tw, Gr.] 
the cal ; proceeding from the caſt. nv examines the flight of birds, in order 
ORIE/NTAL, I. an inhabitant of che OR CT or ONE: 
aliern parts of the world. . NITHO'LOGY, /. [3-v:5 and Xe 
RIE/NT . 4 diſcourſe b tabs. NV g, Gr.] 
VRIE'NTALISM, J. manner of fpeaking | O*RPH C nds. x 
pxuliar to thoſe who live in the eaſt. h AN, 6 fan]. | 5;3x12;, Gr.] a child 
ONIENTA(LIT I,, the ſtate of riſi who has loft either one or both l its 5 
keine in the # } » ng or | ORPHAN % * parents. 
lp alk. , [ or fan ] a. deprived ei 
OK&IFICE, © ſorif ene or both P either of 
&IFLCE, / [orificrum, L. ; oth parents by death 
e '" ORPHANAGE, or OR 
38 : | fone AGE, or ORPHANISM, [ or 
tl 3 wer AL, /. [ovigo, Lat.] | has of ec ag) Tory Rare of 2 child who 
ogg exiſtence ; a fountain | or both its parents. 
or 
1 a copy, or that "Hoe n [Fr.) a foliaccous foſhl 
be. ak tranſcribed] tranſlated, or | a Wr N of 
bern on or OED original only is uſed. tough, — AN 8 Rane 0 ber 4 
GINA 2 1 * . . our break , - 
AL, a, [erizinalis, Lat.] primi- ing readily, and foon burning awa 195 on 
path firſt; priftine primi- | by painters for a gold colour. nn 
AIGINALLY, ad. in its firſt i ; f O'RRERY, { an iaſtrument which 
marie; at fir} ate pri- [| tents the revolatt which repre- 
08GIN ALS , by M Row! ations of heavenly bodies: invent- 
8 ESS, /. the quality or ſt 1 owley, of Litchfie!d, and named from 
ap bor ficlt or original. y or tate * of Orrery, that nileman's = OR 
A\bG1 - * 5 922 ron. 
5-26 AR , a. productive, or cauſing K ſorts, Lat. ] a plant or flower. A 
cb ATE, „ e, n e Fr 
2 to bring © 3 produce as a found in a 1 and N Gr.] 
MiGINATION, T ester ligious princi rine, applied to te- 
W af N, {. [originatic 3 | 8 principles. 
? ] the O'REHODOXLY, ad. with a ſoundneſs of 


af "roduc} © © 
. . ng as 4 Ar ſt = 1 
into ex iſtenc caule, or oft dri . 1 
ITTNCe, inging opin ioo 
5 or doctrine. 


VRION, 7 [ane 
55 dier 


u 
*1tion, cont 


W 


1 
i ES 


| ! 
ſtin Fo a ſouthern con- DS SENS Tf [5;552227n, Gr.] ſound- 
ORISONS, (, 7% Kos * f doänie or opinion in matters of re- 
Wulur, Top 2 %. nat uſed in th . | 
LM (Has, Fr.] This Pg” © ORTHO'G 
* and Ds - he 5 eg (3:92; and mm e on Lohr 8 
' Siakeſyeare both . r ß tpells acy 
NM? hers g ou the firſt and ſe x ing to the rules of grammar 
i $2812 on the ſecobd] praye ccond, ORTHOGRA/PHIC ö 
] prayers, | PHICAL, [othogrift, 7 3 
rightly 


OSN 


iahily {ole ; relating to the ſpelling; deli- 
neated accoriing to the elevation, rot the 
ground plot. In Geography, the orthographic 
prejeciion o the tphere, is a repretentation of 
the fevers; points of its turiace on à plane, 
which cuts it im the middle, the eye being 
joryoſed to be placed at an finite diſtance, 
vertical to one of its hemripheres, 

OR T HO'GRAPHY, ( orthegrafy] [. [ 3:92; 
and velta, Gr. | that part of grammar which 
reaches how words ſhould be ſpelt ; the art of 
ſpeliing. In Architecture, the elevation of a 
pwild ny. In Geomeary, the art of exprefiing or 
grawing the fore-Hbgit plan, or fide of avy ob- 


ject. In fortification, the profile or plag ot | 
an work. 
ORTHOPNCEA, [ or2b5pnca)] [fl [ 5; ai, 


Gr.] in Mcd cine, a diforder in which a perfon 
cannot breathe, unleſs he be in an opright 
Hure. 
O'RTIVE, a. Cortiesus, Lat. ] relating to the 
rung of any planet Or iter. 
a!l bird ac- 

| | 


ORTOLAN, J. [Fr.] a im 
pounted very delicious food, 

OR'/TON, a town of Weſtmoreland, with a: 
market on Wednefdays, and 2 fairs, on May | 
2, for black cattle, and Friday betore Whit- 
ſunday, for {hcep and black cattle. It is 
feared in  bealthy country, quite deftitute of 
vod, an 275 miles N. N. W. of London. 
OR TS,. /. {or&a, Ir.j refuſe; icraps of 
cat, mamas. 

ORVIE'TAN. / [orvictans, Ital. ] ſo called 
from a mounte bank at Qcyieto in Italy] an an- 
z:dote or medige vicd to prevent the eticcts of 

ton. 
F OSCHEO'CELE, {£Reiſcl:} ſ. | 52,550 aps 
wi», Gr. ] a kind ot herria or rupture, when 
phe inteſtines break into the ſcrotum. 

OECILLA'TION, /. Cecil, Lat. ] the act 
of moving backwards and torwards. 

OSCI'LLATORY, à. | from ejc://um, Lat.) 
moving backwards and forwards ikea pengulum. 

O'SCITANCY, {. | Fitantia, Lat. the act of 
yauning ; wnauſoal Neepinels ; careletſnets. 

O'SCITANT), 3. | -itans, Lat.] yawning: 
vos ſvally fle-py ; fluggtth ; carclets. 

OSCITA'TION, /. | «/::ta:;a, Lat.] rhe 28 
of vawining. Figoratively, carclctineſs. 

OSCULATION, , Siſſiung. | 


O'SIER,{ -z1er] j. | Fr.] a tree of the willow | 


Lind, growing by the water, the twigs of 
which ate vfed in making baſkets. | 

O'SXABRUG, the biſhoprick of, 3 pro- 
vince of Germany, in the circle of Vrelt- 
phalia, bovrded on phe N. by Lower Munſter; 
on the S. by Upper Munſter ; on the E. by 
the territory of Minden ; and on the W. partly 
be Munſter, and partly by Lingen. It is re- 
markat!s that this brſhoprick is poſſeſſed by 
che Papiſts and Proteftants alternately, accord- 
ig tothe terror of the treaty of Weſtphalia. 
The Proteflant bthop is always choſen by the 


touſe of Brunſwic-Lunenburg, and the Ca- 


4 


OST 


the fecord fon of our moſt 
George III. The inſpecti 
1 cccletaftical aftairs, 
the elector of Cologne, a ; 
the civil] attairs are ——— i Wap 
teltant biihop in his ture, It is 3 
ſength, and 30 in breadth, and divided; 5 
leven bail wicks; it abounds in cattle 5 
call in hogs. O. nahtrug is the capital . 
SPRAY, , the fea eagle, of which it "79 
ported, that whey he havers in the air all — 
fiſh in the water turn vp their bellies, and he 
for him to chooſe. which be pleaſes. Hen 4 
O'SSIC LE, /. | officulun:, Lat.] a ſmall no 
OSSUFIC, a. | from os and fart La. 
—_ 2 — turning into bone. | 
into bones. , "Ye OE lelty parts 
OSSIFRAQ E. DU Hraga, Lat.) a Kind of 
eagle, 10 calleq becauſe it breaks the banes of 
an:mgls i) order to come at the marrow, 
e O'SSIF V, v. a. Los and facin, Lat.] to 
change into a bone, 
OSSFVOROLUS, 3. 
vouring bones. 
| ; O'SSU ARY, + { ouarium, Lat.) a charnel 
noule ; a place whee the banes of the dcad are 
Legt | | 
_ OST, or OVST, /. 
ar malt is died. 
OSTEN SIVE, a. I from end, Lat.] ſteu- 
Ig, betokening. | 3 
_ O'STEN T7, /. Leſſentum, Lat.] an appearance, | 
a r, or mien; eu, or token. Tacſe ſeuſcs ate 
peculiar to Shakeſpeare, A portent or prod gv. & 
gente op the laſt ſyllable, Show, per- 
tacle. 
OSTENT ACTION, . * Lat. 
boaſt; outward ſhew; a diſplay of any ching, 
including vanity, or ambition. 
| OSTENTA'TIQUS, | hon, J a. boafl- 
ing; fond of ſhewing any thing which way; 
sive the puplic an auvagtageous opinian uf 
| one's wealth ox abilitiés. | : 
{ OSTENTA'/TIOUSLY, Cena tio ads 
| ibewiog or giſplaying in ſuch a manner as 
dec larts ambition or vanity. 3 
QSTENT A'TIOUSNESS,[ 2e if, 
the act of diſplaying with vanity or ambre. 


1 


1 TiGn. 
OSTENTA'TOR, , | o/entateur, Fr.) one 
that diſplays through ambition or vanity. : 
OSTEO/COLLA, / [/teocolls, Fr. } a far 
generally coarte, concreted with earthy and 5 
{tony matter, ppecipirated by water, zud in 4 
craſted wpop flicks, ſtopes, &c. famows 3 4 
briuging ou callus in bones, but ſelgom vie IF 
in modern practice. 2 
281 EO*LOGY, /- glo- and 7 Gr.“ 1 ? 
diſcom ſe or defcrivtion of bones. 
O'STIART, Lu. |] the open: 
a river diſcharges utſelſ into the ſca. | 
O'STLER, , See HoSTLER- 1 
O'STRACISM, /. [65 pene7 [43s Gr, | a ma 


Bs and adminifira, 


[ 25 and vora, Lat.} de: 


a veſſel upon which hops 4 


/ 
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wolic by the Papitds. The preſent Biſhop is 
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aians . 
* bolt oi © 


"ch might CNU2V SET the cunſtitution. Figu 
wh - 


rativelss Lanith act, or peblLic centure, 


4 4 / a : , '; AS 2 ; . p "P 
QSTRACI'TES, he the common ayher in ings an 888 when CUT likoOoiwo che long Ways. 


11 [oe tate; A nel rificd OY ter. 
n 


05¹ RICH, /. [ auſlruche, Fr.] a very large | 15 greater chan its breadth, 


brd: its wings are ſhort, and its neck abou 
0 2 tue ſpans. The feathers of its, wing 
ou ö 


are in g 


ave them lo he hatched by the ſun. 


SES TRV, a town of Shropſhire, with | ment made of ſmail plates of gold and ſilverz 
2 market on \Wedneldays, and four fairs, on | Or of jewels, Obſolete. 15 os 2 
Much 15, May 12, Auyutt 15, and Decem- OVEN, /- | of en, dax.) an arched cavity 
kr 11, for ſie-p and horned cattle. It is a heared with taggots, and used in baking. h 

coccorations has ſome trade from Wales, in OVER, rep. [e, Sax.)  luperior to, of 


f:noels; and is 171 m les N. W. of London. 


7 


ved by the deaf to make them hear better. 


reat eſteem as ornameuts. They are O'VARY, / CE, Lat.] the part of 
nunted hy way of courle, for they yever ny ; 10 N J b : - a 
var ule their wings to ait them in running. legend, an impregnation 15 periormed, oi 
They ſrallow bits of iron in the lame manner OVA ! 10 J. tovati, Lat.] a leſler tri- 
Laber birds do gravel or ſt oncs to aillift in | umph among th Romans, allowed to thus 
. their food. They lay their eggs on | that defcated au enemy without much blood- 
ad, hide them under the tand, and ſhe, or conducred Cnc leſs formidable. | 


' 0TACOU'STIC, /. [re and wx#w, Gr.) | yy or place. Upon, Acroi:, or from one ſ de 
\ medicine to cure deatneſs ; an inſtrument do the other. “ he l-aped over the brook,” 


OVE 


„ or(on's name Was written who was acquit- | Tueſdays, and is diſtant from London x64 

i demned; a method takenby the Athe- | miles, 
ted or cone un ſuch .perſons in their Rate C'TTOMAN, 4. an appellation given ts 
* - | the Turkiſh empire, from Othomaunus, or 
d-red them capable of attempting any thing Oimanhus, the frſt emperor of the prelcnt 


family. g 
O'VAL, a. [ovale, Fr. ] oblong ; refembl- 


O'VAL, 7. a roundiſh hgure, whute leugth 


t OV A*RIOU „ . [ from o um, Lat.] con- 
s ſiſting of eggs. 


the body of an animal, wherein che eggs are 


| OUCH, , a ſpargle, or glittering orna- 


<P a Sa 8 E 1 2 
above, applied 10 excellence, aint) „ Autor 


Through. All the world over.” Hanmcr. 


OTHER, pron. [ other, Sax. ] applied to Some period b fore, joined with night, | 
thing, different, oppoſed to bis. Au plied rol. O'VER, d. a'zove the top; more than 4 
feckns, not ane's ſelf, but ſomebody elie, | quantiny aſſigued from tide to ſide; from one 
Ukd with fde, the contrary. Uled with each, t another; tom a country beyond the fea 5 
u implies reciproc ation. Sometimes beſides, on the ſurface : paſt. To read zer, 1$ to read 
or more, The next. After mar, it implics throughout. O'cr and oben, denotes repitition ; 
the third, joined with day. Sometimes it is | to excels. Oder and above, imp'ics belides, or 
ved elliprically for other thing, or ſomething | More than what was at firſt leppoicd, or im- 


dAvrent. 


medtately intended. Over-agaiz/?, oppoſite 3 


OTHERGUISE, a. {other and gui/e. This | vr tycing in front, In Compolition its ſigvi- 
is often miſtaken, an ſometimes written | Hcations are various, but it generally impliss 


berge of another kind. 


exceſs, more than enough, or too much. 


OTERAVISE, others ] ad. different- To Of VERABOUND, v. @. to abound 


Ir; by other means or Caulcs; in other re- 
[bett:, 
0O5YTH ST. in Eſſex, whoſe fair is Aſcen- 


ſou-day, for toys. 


OTLEY, + town in the W. Riding af arch. 


7 2 2 of # 
Yorkſhire, with a market on Tucidavs, and 
bro fairs, on Aug: 1, and November 15, 
loc horned catle and houſtold goods. It 18 
D J 
03 mil-5 N. N. W . 01 London. 
V n FE — 4 © 
UTTER, /. , Sax.) an ajnphibious gni- 
mal that yrevs vron fith. ; 
4 rr —_ . . 
IITERFORD, a village in Somerſet- 
wh aun one tai, on November 17, for 
vnek, hocles, ſheep, and all ſorts of linen 
wa wonllen cloth, 
_ITTERTON, a village in Devonſl:ire, 
A twfairs, on Wedaofday in Ea 


aller-ueek 
n 5 y g - > 7 
3 rſt Wedneſday after O tober Ic, 101 
tie, f . 


Orrry « . 
ITERY Sr. Mak, a village in De— 


WM ;pe wo \; wh 7 . - 
32 vith three fairs, on Un ſday feven- 
n before Tauer, 


nal ou k hit-YToeſday, and 
ede 15, for catt 
* ; : 


le. It has a nalket on 


more than enough. 
To O'VERACT, v. d. to carry any chi. 
rafter too fa'r; to act more than engugh. 


Ts O'VERARCH, b. a. to cover with a8 


To O'VERAWE, v. a. to keep in awe. 
To O'VERBALANCE, . 4. ts weigh 
| down or prepond-crate. 
O'VERBALANCE, ,. ſomcthing more 
than an equivalent , 
To OVERBEAR, cer bare] u. a. to beat 
down ; to repreſs, or wae!m. 
ro O VERBID, 2. a. to offer more for & 
thing than it is worth, : | 
To O' Y ERBLOW, (es] v. a. to drive 
away the clouds before the wind. Neuterlyy 
to be palt 115 violence, | | 
O'VERBOARD, Cv esd] ad. of, or out 
of a thin. ; 
To O'VER-BULK, 2. 4. to oppreſs by 
| bulk. „Fo cer. bulk us all.“ Shak. 

To O'VERBURDEN, &v. 4. to head with 
| (05 great » tg lit, 8 


ö 


O VE 


To OWHHCAST, 3. a. to cloud, or dar- 
ken; to cover ; to rate too high. 

To O'VERCHARGE, v. @. to oppreſs, 
eloy, or ſurcharge with too much food; to 
Joad or croud to cxceſs; to rate too high; 
to All too full; to load with too great a 
charge. | 

To JIVER-CLOUD, v. a. to cover with 
clouds. 

To O'VERCONME, 2. a. [preter I over- 
came, part. pail. overeom?:; from overcomen, 
Belg. } to ſubdue, conquer, or vanquith in bat- 
tle or dv calamity ; to overflow. 

O'VERCOMER, , one that conquers. 

To O'VERDO, 2. g. to do to excels. 

To OVERDRESS, v. a. to adorn too 
auch. 

To OVERFLOW, f{5wecr//5] v. n. to be 
too ſull to be contained within the brim; to 
adouvd to exceſs. Actively, to fill beyond the 
drim ; to deluge, drown, or cover with water. 
Figuratively, to overpower. 

ERFLOW, [ overfiz] . inundation ; 
ſach a quantity as fluws over; too great an 
abundance. | 

OVERFLOWING, [ 5v--flampg] ſ. the act 
of exceeding limits, applied to water. Too 
great a plenty or abundance. 

OVERFLOWINGLY, el ad. 
in ſuch 2 manner as to exceed any limits- 
OVERFORW ARDNESS, /. too great a 
quick or forwardnels, wo © 

To O'VERFREIGHT, 2. a. [preter over- 
. part. or erfraught |] to load too hea- 
vily. 

7 O'VERGO, . a. to ſurpaſs ; excel. 

To O'VER GORGE, ©. «. to cat or ſwallow 
t % much. 5 

To OV ERGROVW, T D. a. pre- 
ter , part. pail, overgrown | to cover 
by growth; to rife above. Neuterly, to grow 
beyond the uſual ſtandard, oz natural fize. 

O'VERGROW LH, [ overgrath ] . exceſ- 
five growth. 

To O'VERHALE, [ 9w-er baud} I. 4. to 
ſpread over; to examine a ſecond time. 

To O'VERHANG, v. a. to jut or hang 
aver. 
R * ERHARD EN, ». a. to make too 

ard. 

OVERHEAD, CLS ] ad. aloft ; a- 
bove; in the cicling; over a perſon's head. 

To C'VERHEAR, | ;verbeer | v. a. tu hear 
thoſe who do not intend to be heard. 

To OVERHEAT, [ everbert ] 5. a. to heat 
to exceſs. | 

To O'VERTOY, . a. to tranſport; to af- 
fect with t much ov. ; 

OVER!" Y, /. exceſs of joy. 

To OVER LAUDE, v. a, to oppre 
heavy 2 hurt. 

To OVERUDA'Y, . a. to oppreſs by too 
much weight or power; to mother with too 
much covering; to cloud; to cover the fur 
face; to join dy ſomethiog laid over. 


— 


ſs with "IL 


| | 


OVF 


To OVERLE/AP 


over, Or a crots. F Lover] Y. d. to leap 
OVERLEA'THER, [ 6wer ls 
ether] . th lh 
per leather, or that pa 4, 590 ths h 
vers the foot. I ft. of a ſhoe Which Co- 
To OVERLIVE, v. a. to 1; \ 
To OV ER LOAD, [overlid] v. a ng, 
then with too great a load, * 1 
5 * (. V1 
higher place; to peruſe; to hb xr , 
review; do neglect; to Night. 1 do th 
. e ER, 5 one that ſees over | a 
g below; one that pa ws. 
withovt obſerving it. pales by a tang 
OVERMA'STED, 4. too much | of 
To OVERMA'TCH, ». 4. ok. WW 
erfol; to conquer. 6 I; 
OVER MA'TCH, ſ. one of ſuper; a 
. 4 PprTIor power, B& 
OVERME/ASURE WY, : 
than meaſure, ; Len — to 
O'VERMOST, 4. higheſt, or ſurerior io # pr 
others in eee 8 ps Cres. q | 
OVER MU'CH, a. more than e a 
OVERMU'CH, ad. in too great « d., WA 
OVER NIGHT, [overnit] [this word 7 It! 
ſed only as a co d 24 £ 1 ( 
* 5 mpound noun b Shakeſpeare; 
but by Addifon as a noun, why a prepotition) enc 
the night before. | 'Y 2 
ate OVERNA'ME, ». a. to name in a $ 
Lite , 4 
OVER-OF FI'CTOU'S, [ over- off i/kacus)] 4 4 1 
too buſy; TE e 9 of 
y; too fond of atiitting; too impar- 
tunate, : | 
To OVERPAA'SS, . 4. to paſs over or WY : 
croſs; to overlook or flight; to omit in a ( 
reckoning; to omit without receiving. 3 7 
OVERPA'ST, part. a. gone; paſt. n 
To OVERPA'Y, b. 0. co pay tov much, 7 
O'VERPLUS, /. that which remains above * 
what is ſafficient. 2 7 
To OVERPOIL'SE, [ overpoine ] v. a. to out- 1 too | 
weigh. | A 7 
 OVERPOVSE, |overpo.2] /. any weight MY nic 
which is heavier than, or outballances, ano»W T, 
ther. AF un 
To OVERPOW ER, [C pron. as in be] bf 
2. 4. to conquer, or opprets by greater power, Tr 
To OVERPRE'SS, . a. to crulh or bear * 
upon with irreſiſtible force, 1 Te 
To OVERPRYZE, v. a. to value at to 
high a rate. I 0 
| OVER-RA'/NK, 2. too tank. 2 
To OVER-RA' TE, . a. to rate or value 1. 
too high. 4 Ut; 
To OVER-RE/ACH, Cc] v. a. % 
riſe above; to ſtretch one's ſelf too much 1a To 
reaching; to deceive or impoſe upon by 8 ry 
perior cunning. Neuterly, to bring the hin To 
d-r feet too far forwards, and firike the toe To 
igainſt the fore foes, applied to a horſe. f s 
To OVER-RULE, v. 4. to influence 1 %; 
ſuperior authority; to govern with wy —_ 
authority. In Law, to ſuperſede, or reject Bl fra 
. ; 1 Hf Am 
competent. 45 


to wander throuzi 
| a count 


To OVER-RU'N, v. a. 


O v 


ty by force of arms; to exceed ift run- 


8 geerſpread, or cover all over; to 
7 harraſs by numbers. In Printing, to 


ter or 
4 obl'ged to C 


2 = 
Joes 10 corrections, 


havge the, diſpofirion of the 

becauſe of the eee 
te flow over; to be more thau toll. 

Wah Egk. , 7. d. to ſuperintend; to 

+ ho taking notice; to omit. 
"VERSE EN, part. miſtaken or deceived. 

OVERSE ER, / one who 15 employed to ſee 
that others perform their duty; an officer em- 
loved to collect and take care of the money 
collected for the poor of a pariſh. 

To OVERSE/T, 5. à. to turn the bottom 
of a veſſel upyard3- Figuratively, to be hur- 
ne away by any impetuous paſhon, Neuter- 
I; to fall off its baſis. 

"To OVERSHA'DE, v. a. to make dark. 

To OVERSHA DOW, [ overfhads ] v. a. 
2 a ſhadow over any thing; to ſhelter or 
42 OVERSHO'OT, ©. n. to fly beyond the 
mk, Activelv, to ſhoot be vond the mark; 
v yenture too far; to g0 beyond one's abi- 


"VERSIGHT, [overt] , ſuperintend- 
ence; a miſtake or error owing to inadver- 


tence. 

To OVERSKIP, v. a. to paſs by leaping ; 
tors over. Figuratively, to eſcape. 

To OVERSLE/EP, v. a. | preter. and part. 
pl. or cglept] to fleep too long. 

To OVERSLIP, v. @. to paſs without do- 
jag, or taking notice of. 

OVERSO'ON, ad. too ſoon. 

OVERSPE/NT), a. too weary or fatigued. 

To OVERSPREA'D, [overſpred] v. d. to 
torer, ſpread or ſcatter over. 

To OVER STAND, v. «4. to ſtand too ob · 
finately vpon conditions. | 

To» OVERSTOCK, v. a. to croud, or fill 
tho full, 


To OVERSTO'RE, 2. a. to ſtore with too 
mach, 

To OVERSTRAINN. 2. n. to ſtrain any 
jart by making too violent efforts. Actively, 
bo ſtretch out too far. 

To OVERSWA'Y, 2. a. to over-rule; to 
tear down, 

ToOVERSWE'LL, v. a. to ſwell over, or 
tk adove, 


Tparent, 

WOVERTA'KE, v. a. to catch in pur- 
ui to come vp to ſomething going betore. 
lolayrſe, followed by iu. 

| vOVERTA'SK, v. a. to exact too great 


bur or duties, 
To OVERTA'X, v.a,t 
To OVERTHROW 
his and the two follow 


o tax to highly. 
„(the o is mute in 
ng words] v. a. ¶preter 
ne 2 
3 bart. overthrown] to turn uphde 
* 15 throw down, or demoliſh; to 
Im. auer or oefeat,, applied to an 


| 


OVERT, a. Convert, Fr.] open; public; | 


O UG 


O'VERTHROW, the ſtate of h-ing 
thrown down, or tumbled upfide down; ruin z 
deſtruction; degradation; a defeat. 

OVERTHRO WER, /. one that beats 
down, ruins, or defeats, 

OVERTHWA'RT, «a. oppoſite, or over 


againſt, Crofling any thing. Perverſe, ape 
phed to humour. 
/- 


OVERTHWA'RTNESS, 
nets. ; 

O'VERTLY, ed. openly. 

OVERTO'OK, preter aud part. paſũve of 
OVERTAKE. | 

To OVERTOPP. 2. a. to raiſe above the 
top. Figurativelr, to excel or ſurpaſs; to ob- 
tcure; to make of lefs importance by ſuperior 
excellence. 

To OVERTRA'DE, v. . to dcal for more 
than one's ſtock will carry on, 

To OVERTRYP, v. a. to trip of walk 
lightly and nimbly over. 

O'VER TURE, /. [orvertwre, Fr.] an open- 
ing, or diſcloſure; a propoſal; a piece of mu- 
lic, uſually ending with a fugue. 

To OVERTU'RN, +. a. to throw down 
to ruin; to ſubvert. Figuratively, to over- 
power, ſurmount, or conquer. 

To OVERVA'LUE, 2, a. to rate too high. 
| To OVERWA'TCH, v. . to watch too 
ong. 

To VERWELYN, 2. a. to thiak too highs 
ly, or arrogantly. 

OVERWEE'NINGLY, ed. with too much 
arrogance. | 

To OVERWEVGH, {scerwy)] d. a. to 
weigh down; to weigh more; to prepondes 
rate. . 

OVERWETGHT, {overwey:] {. prepop- 
derance ; the quantity given above the neat 
weight. | 

To OVERW HELM, v. ag. to cruſk under 
fomething violent or heavy; to look gloomy ; 
to beat down by force of water. 

OVERWHE'/LVMINGLY, ad. is ſuch a 
manner as to beat down and overcome, aps 
{ plied primarily to water, and figuratively, to 

calamity or the paſhons. 

OVERVWTSE, [ver u ze] a. affetedly 
wiſe ; conceited ; wife to affectation. 

OVER-WRO'UGHT, { over-16: | a. Iabour- 
ed too much; wrought all over. 

OVERY'SELL, one of the Seven Uuited 
Provinces, divided into three diſtin parts, 
which are, the territories of Drente, Twente, 
and Salland. There are many moraffes in 
this province, and tur few inhabitants, in 
compariſon of the reit. Its greateſt riches 
confiſts in turfs, which are dug up here, and 
ſent to the neighbouring provinces, particu» 
larly Holland. 

OVER-ZEA'LOUS, { 2ver-2%2 } a. zeae 
lous too much. 

OUGHT, | pron. aut) J. [ Sax. axchit, This 
word is therclvore more PLOPErLY wiitten arg b 
any thing. 


1 


perverſe- 


þ 


| 


OUGHT, 


QUT. 


. 

OVGET, { pron. a] v. ine f. owett ; 
ws bound to pay, or indebted; to be obliged 

+ duty ; to be fit or neceſſary. | 

O'VLFORAY, a.f 64m and /urmes, Lat. ] hav- 
ing the ſhape of an egg. 

O'VINGHAM, a village of Northumber— 
lard, 19 miles W. of Newcatile, With two 
fa'rs, on Ajr:l 26, and October 26, tor fat 
and lcan hogs. 

OV i'PAROUS, a. forum and pario, Lat.) 
bringing torth eggs. 

O'ULNFEY, a town of Buckinghamſhire, 
with a market on Mondays, and two tairs, 
on Eaſter- Monday, and ]une 29, for cattle. 
It has a conſiderable manufacture of bouclace. 
It is 554 miles N. N. W. of London. 

OUNCE, 1 Lancia, Lat.) a weight, the 
twelfth part of a pound, containing twenty 

nry-werghts in troy-weight. In Averdu- 

oite weight, the fixteenth part of a pound, In 
1 Hiſtory, a lynx, or panther z,4rom 
once, Fr. oe, Span. 

OU'NDLE, a town of Northamptonſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays, and three fairs, 
on February 25, Whit-Monday, and Auguſt 
21, for horſes and ſheep, and a few cows. Ir 
is well built, has a handſome church, a free- 
ſchool, and an alms-houſe. It is 76 miles 
N. by W. of London. | 

OUPHE, , [ auff, Tevt.]a fairy; or 
imagivary being, called a goblin. 

OUR, ren. p23]; five, | ures Sax. ] pertain- 
ing or belonging to us; of the ſame country 


With vs. When the ſubſtantive goes before, 
we write urg. © Edmund you lkall be o. 
Shak. 


QOURSE'LVES, reciprocal pron. [the plu- 
ral of Nef we, excluſive of others. Our- 
HFH is oſed in the fingular by kings. 

"  OUSE, [re. i, Teut. ] tanner's bark. 

OU'SEL, /. Le, Sax. ] a blackbird. 

To OQUST, v. a. Fe in Law, to put out, 
or deprive of, | 

OUT, ad. |ut, Sax. ] not in a place, gene- 
ſally oppoted to 1a. In a fate of ditclotorr. 
* "Che leaves are out.” Pac. Abſent from a 

lace or home. From an inver to a more pub- 
lic part, Exhaulicd, applied to liquors. Dif- 
carded by the court, Loudly, or fo as to be 
heard, aiter the verbs eat, read, laugh, &c. 
Let to another, applicd to lands. In an error, 
applied ro the judgment. At a loſs, applied 
to the underſtanding. Out at elbows, ſignifies 
torn or worn in holes, applied to dreſs, or in 
a tate of poverty, applied to condition. This 
word is vitd emphatically before alas, and 
after verb* fignifving diſcovery. 

OUT, „tet. an expretion of abhorrence, 
and Fgniuving, be gone immediately. 

OUT or, pre. { Johnton obſerves, that 
of leems to be the prepoſition, and out on'y 
to modify the ſenſe of of ] from, applied to 

roduce. Not in, or excluded from, applied 
fo place. B-yond, applied to power, Not 


ob 


thing or materials of which an 


- 


From or diſcharge, applicd n, wake 
ſtent with, applied tocharacter b 1 P 
out, applicd 10 hope. By means b „with. 4 
to cauſe. In confequence of "5 applied 
* B Or itboutdclay hand | 
FE Sag 15 wy oh [. See Ous 1 ta expel; to el 
OUT, in Compoſition erally tn | 
compariſon, and Anif JOY yy . 
— or more than uſual, en x 
o OC TACT, v. a. to; 
To OUTBID, 7. a, to 3 & 
OUTBOUND. bend bids mor, | 
foreign country. a. bound to lail to ſom: ih 
# . kra 
63 Gras ty : 44 5 : "mw bear Gown | i 
"ore, t courage, inſolence, of 
. a 
To OUTBRA/ZEN, 7's a. to get the better | | 
of by impudence. | 01 
OU TEBRE'AK, ſoutbreeb? ſ. an e 10 I 
To OUTBRE/ 4 PHE, pe og reg: 
to weary by having better breath; to eames f ih 
to breathe out. ; 7" ( 
OU TC AST, part. thrown away as refuſe; 2 
baniſhed, expelled, exiled. | 
OUTC ST. /. one rejected or expelled. } ah 
To OUTCRA'FT, v. 4. to excel in cun- | 
ning. | | Hh 
OU'TCRY, ., noiſe, a cry of d'fref:, or ( 
a clamour of deteftation; public ſale, auction. lc 
To OUTDA'TE, v. a. to antiquate, ( 
To OUT DO, v. a. to excel, ſurpaſs. ** 
OC TER, a. without, oppofed to inner. 1 
OU'TERLY, ad. toward: the outfide, #} 1 
OU/TERMOST, a. | ſuperlative of c. 
fartheſt from the middle, —_. 
To OUTFA'CE, v. a. to brave, or bear yd 4 
down by a ſhew of magnanimity or impudence; Wl 
to ſtare out of countenance. 1 ebe 
To OUT FLV, v. a. to leave behind; to 308 0 
beyond, iu flight. „ 
OUTFO RM, /. external appearance. bs dr. 
To OUTFROW'N, v. 4. to oveibear by 0 
frowns ; tO frown down. . 5 a 
To OCT GO, +. 4. | preter. ovtvert, parti Der 
ciple outgone] to ſurpaſs or excel; to $0 4 * 
ond, or leave behind; to over-reach. *. 
To OUTGRO'W, [outgr3] v. a. to fu 
in growth, or to grow too great or t09 old ok J * 
any thing. 2 0 
OU/TGUARD, , one poſted at a d.ſtans 0 15 
from the main body, as a defence. 8 
To OUT IE ST, v. a. to over. Power * * 
jeſting. : I oy 
To OUTKNA'VE, [outnave] v. 4. to i . 5 
paſs in knavery. ; : 3 * 
OUTLA'/NDISH, a. foreign, alien. 4 3 
To OUTLA'ST, v. 4. to exceed ir. du 4 * 
tion. TER. | 
OU/TLAW, ſ. [«tlaga, Sax. ] one exc: ul bs 
from the benefit of the law. , h A 1. 
To OU'/TLAW, v. a. to deprive of the | . 


, applie! to feator. From, ap; licd to the 


nefits of the law. ob 1 


: R, ſ. a decree by which any 
ert e od protection of the laws, 
perlod 7 "al the Communicy. . 
Wo OUTLEAP, LH] v. 4. to pals in 
10 


e * 


e: to fart beg. le]. a (ally ; light ; 


JL T LEAP, Wh 


. a paſſage outwards; a paſ- 
59. F 

de which any thing may go vat. | 
LINE 7 the contour, or line with 
t NE, J* 7 ; 3 
zcvte is bounded; au extremity. 
TLF VE, v. 4. to live longer j to 


- 


which 505 


To 0. 


ſerrhee. 2 : 1 that 
CUTLYVER, J. © ſurvivor, or one 
1 another. 


' 
es (C - D., 4. ro face dow. 5 co 


1 0U1LO'OK, 
b. 
JO 
5 in! 
a OU 
onmon coutle 3 


bs » =” 4 a & * TI" 
UTLU'STRE, L fret | — * As do ſat 
oll re or brightucts. : 
LYING3 pririin tp. and a. not in the 
removed trom fumething 


oe OUTMA'RCH, v. 4. to leave behind 
in a march. 
0UTMOST, 4. 
bam the middle. | 
7T,0UTNU MBER, 7 


at the greateſt diftance 
. u. to exceed in 


err Ack, „. g. to leave behind in 

Lug or riding. : 
FOrTPARISH, C a patith lying without 
he walls. x 

OUTPART, .. a part remote from the cen- 
ter 0: main bod v. 

To9UTPOUR, 2. a: to ſend out 7 

To0UTPRUZE, 2. 4. to cxcced in the 
filve ſet opon it. 

Io OUTRAGE, v. 4. {-atrager, Fr.] to 
more in a violent, contumelzous, rough or in- 
kan manner, Neuterly, to be guilty of ex- 
effs of turbulence and inhumanity. 

OUTRAGE, . an open violence, or 
iſchief committed in a tumult; a commo- 
u. 5 

OUTRA'GIOUS, a, Lot rageux, Fr.] vio- 
kn; furious; turbulent; tumvituous 5 exceed- 
be reaſon or deceey; enormoue, attrocious. 
ſun thinks this word ſhould be written 
Wroreoz, but favs the cuſtom is otherwiſe; 
OQMRAGIOUSLY, ad. in a violent, fu- 
bes, or boiſtetous manner. 

OTA CIloUSN Ess, , fury; violence 3 
hg d ſorder and iuhuman ty. 

Ir OUTREACH, +. a. to reach beyond. 
I OUTRYDE, *. a to pats in riding. 
en. ! ad. immediately, or 

Jar z entirely; completely. 

Sol KOOT L. d. ty root out. 
Tek N, . a. o leave behind in 

woe Finals, ro exceed 
RO e n. to il taſter, 

-JAN, v. a. to bear down with 


* 
. 


* 


— 


= to defpif- or iliaht. 
een L, . a. o ſell for more than 
oy } | 


aa. 


OUT 


To OUTSHI'NE 
excel in luſtre, 

To OUTSHOOT, v. @. to exceed in ſhobte- 
ing; to ſhoot beyond. 

OUTSPDE, /, the ſurface, or that part 
wh:ch 1s expoſed to heb; the extreme parts 
or that which is fa. theſt from the middle; ex- 
ternal appearance. The part not within or 
incloted; oppoſed to 2g. SyNON. Ce is 
the external part of a thing; appararce the 
ettect produced by, or the idea we form of & 
view of that thing. 

To OUTSTT, v. a. to ſit beyond time. 

To OUTSLE EP, v. à. to ſloop beyond. 

To OUTSPEAK, L ννε v. d. to ſpcak 

ſome what bevond; to exceed. 

To OU'T>PO'RT, v. . to fort bes ond. 

| To OUTSFREAPD, | outjpr ff] v. 4. to ex 

tend, or fpread out. 

To OUTSTA\NTD; 2. a. to ſu-port or re 
ſiſt; to ſtand beyond the proper time. Neuters 
Ly, to protuberate, to be prom'vent. 

To OUTSTA'RE, v. a. to vanguilh or ex- 
ceed in ſtoring. 

OUT STREET, /. a ſtreet in the extremis 
ties of the town. 

To OC T STRETCH, v. a. to extend of 
ſpread out. 

To OUT STRIP. v. g. [derived by Sł in- 
ner from oz, and prizzen, Teut. but John 
ton ſuggells, that it might have been or gis 
vally at-, the 5 being afterwards inferred] 
to go faſter or beyond another. | 
| To OUTSWEE'TEN, v. a. to excel in 
ſweetneſs. | 

To OUTSWEAR, [out iure 
overpower by ſwearing. 

To OUT-TO'NUGE, f out-idng}] v. a. to 
bear down by noiſe, 

To OUT-TA'LK, 
ceed in talking. 

To OUTVA'LUE, . a: to ſurpaſs in 
value. -. 

To OUTYE'NOM, v. a. to excet in pots 
lon. 
To OUTVIF, +. à. to exceed or ſurpaſs. 

To OUTVVFLLAIN, V. 4. to Cxcecd int 
villainy. 

To OUTVOTCE, . a. to exceed in ſtrength 
of voice or clamour. 


To OCIVO TE, v. a. to exceed ih number 
of voters. 


ToOUTWA'LK; | outIvaidk | v. a. to walk 
faſter. 

OUTW A/'LL; C outer d. . the outward 

part or wal! of a bulldidg; external appear- 
ance. 
'  OU'TW ARD. a. [ atweard, Sax.) on the 
ſurface; expoſed ta the fight, oppoſed to in- 
ward. Foreign, oppoſed to inteſt ne. Tend- 
ing to the outparis. Carnal, corporeal. 

OU'T\W ARD, /. external form. 

OU'TWARD, or OU'TW ARTS, ad. to 


„ V. a. to emit Jufire 5" #8 


T's 


a, Is 


CLout-t. h * BR. 5 c * 


do got a higde 


* + 
«> S 


- 1 


foreign parts. Outward bound,” To the 


outer parts, 
or. 


OX F 


O'VTWARDLY, ad. externally, evident- I ſtand in the firects, and give the c 
ly. In appearance only. of magnificence. In hog, f mt 
To OUTWEAR, [outtware] v. a, to paſs | rogether, there is not ſuch wind taken al. 
tedioutly, To laſt longer. buildings, nor ſuch another alert group of 
10 OUTWEIGH, | outwwey ] v. a, to ex- | world ; which all travellers tas * in the 
cred in weight, value, or importance. confeſs. Ia point of e ave ſeen it 
To OUTWTT, v. @. to cheat or deceive | the advantage of Cambr; Woe 7 bh * muck 
with ſuperior cunning. pleafure. It is governcd by @ ealth and 
OU'TWORK, / that part of a fortification | dermen, in ſubjeftion to the IE and al. 
which is neareſt the enemy. vice-chancellor of the 5 and 
OUTWORN, part. conſumed ar beftroyed three fairs ; on May 3, Mon — 4 It bas 


P | 


— 


28 417 


XZ — — — _ pe ano ttm. ace 


by uſe. and Thurſday before Mich: er Sept., J 
_ OUTWRO'UGHT, [outrs:] part, exceeded | and ſmelt roy Fay It ſends 2 WET i 
in eihcacy or art. _ | rartiament, two for the univerſity > « ? 

To OUTWORTH, v. @a. to exceed in| for the city, and is 58 miles W. by re ty 
value. London. f N. of 5 


10 OWE, G1 . a. [eg, 4, IN.) to be in- OXFORDSHIRE 4 co 
debted, or wah to — to de W te as 47 males in length, and 5 8 ngland, 
a canſe or benetactor; to derive from a cauſe. ed on the E. b Buckipghamthire RR 
O'WER-MAY NE, a village in Dortetthire, | by Glouceſterſhire, on the 8. by bets 
with one fair, on October 1c, for hocſes, cat- | and on the N. by Warwickſhire and North! 


tle, ard toys. : 


a amptonſhire. It contains about 10.00 ene 
O'WING, [ing] pare. following as a con- | 114,000 inhabitants, 286 pariſncy. 12 ma, 


ſequence; due as a debt or duty; imputable towns, and ſends ro members to parliament b 
to as the agent. | The air is ſweet, miJdy pleatant, and healthy. N 
OM L, or O'WLET, [the ow pron. as in | for which reaſon it contaiss ſeveral nile 7 
how] . | Sax. 4%] a bird remarkable for hid- | men's ſeats: and the foil, though 258k 124 * 
ing iticlt all day, appearing at night, and | fertile in corn and graſs, and the bills ira 75 
catching mice. 4 , {ſhaded with woods. It is alſo an agrceabl F 7 
OVW'LER, /. a ſmuggler. {porting country, there being abundanceof-1me# fs 
OWN, (en] /. (agen, Sax. egzen, Belg.]this} OXSTA/LL, Cora J. a ſtand for oxen bs 
word is generally added to the pronouns pot- O'NYCRATE, 7. LSUxfαννν Gr.] a mug 111 
feſtive, my, thy, Li, our, your, their, and im- | ture of water and vinegar. id he 
plies property. Sometimes it implies action, OXVMLIL, 7. [355 pred, Gr.] a mixture off oy 
to diſtinguiſh it from that of any other, and | vinegar and honey. 4 T: 
ſometimes is uſed by way of oppolition, for OX YMO/ROVN, Se [885 parry, Gr.] a figurl e 
ſomething peculiar to a perſon. in rhetoric, in which an epithet of a contra. lhe l 
To OWN | 5] v. à. to acknowledge; to | hgnification is added; as, “ Painf«/ pleaſure! to me 
confefs to be one's property, or performance; | OM ER, A. Cold Fr. to hear] in Law, beard pA 
to poſſeſs, cla m or hold by right. To con- | thus a court of oyer and terminer, is 2 placdif 7 
feſs, oppoſed to deny. To avow. * |} where cauſes arc heard and determined. 74 
O'W NER, Cane, /. one to whom any thing | O ES, /. [oyes, Fr. bear yt] a word uſe n the 
belongs; righttul pofleſſor, matter. | and repeated three times by à public cryer N PA 
O'WNERSHIP, [7no/7ip] , lawful poſ-| a court of juttice, and in delivering a E vill: 
ſeſhon. mation, to dem?nd ſilence. b PA 
OW RE, /. 2 Lat.] a buffalo. OY'STER, /, [ogler, Belg.] a thell a tf 
ON, | plural oxen] /. | oxa, Sax. ] the general having two ſhells. A PA 

| STERWENCH, or OYSTER 


xame tur black cattle; properly a caſtrated |F OY 


bull. MAN, /. a woman who ſells oyſters. Fig "7 PAC 
O'XBROUGH, a village in Norfolk, with ny, a low, mean, and yulgar woman. e, 

one fair on March 25, for horſes and toys. O'ZLER, ſ. See OSE. Po p a 

OXFLY, /. a fly troubleſome to oxen. OZ NA, J. in Surgery, 1 3 10 i — 

OX FOR, the capital of Oxfordſhire, with | malignant ulcer of the oote, e e an 

two markets, on Wedneſdays and Saturdays. its ſtench, and often accompanied with ac 1 2 

It is a city, a biſhop's ſee, and an very; of the bones of the noſe. I "i 

and, befides the cathedral, has 13 pariſh- h Pac 

thurches. It is ſeated at the confluence of 7. N 

the rivers Iſis and Cherwell, on an eminence P | 1 . 

9 8 ſurrounded with meadows, except 8 4 Pw 
- the E. fide. The whole town, with the wu * 

ſuburbs, is of a circular form, three miles in Is the fifteenth wage wy iy \ en 
5 circumference, It conſiſts chiefly of two ſpa- | 9 conſonant of our 21 3 7 * 

cious ſtreets, which croſs each other in the | formed dy a ſlight yr ut, pot; An ; 

middle of the town. The univerſity contains anterior part of the lips, 5 Mine ial ber, 1 

20 colleges, and five halls, ſeveral of which f has nearly the ſound of #. vel 


P A C 


its ſovnd 15 loſt ; as in bbs, 
bon bets, Ptolemy, ptiſun, xc. Wnen at 
70 70 e h it has the ſound of f; as in 
ind betore ve ber an and in mott other 
Aae 1. obthiicy and ſome Greek words, 
. ok pronounced. Uſed as a numeral 
1 tood for 300, but with a daſh on the 
15, T. for 400, ooo. Among medical 
t ſtands for prugil, or the eighth part 
| In Italian muſic it {tans for 
aun or ſolt, and ſhews that e ot the 
ice or inſtrument 15 tO be leſſened. PI 
10 pranay 3 ſoft A 
the ſoſteſt port vic. | P. M. in Attro- 
mm, ſtands for poſt meridian, or afternoon.” 
P\BULAR, a, Lon ann, Lat.) at- 
ar aliment or provender. 
Wale LATION, 2 [ irom pabulum, Lat. | 
d act of feeding or procuring provender, 
py/3ULOUS, a. | from pabulum, Lat.) 
ding aliment or provender. : 
PYBULUM, , [Lat.] among phyſicians, 
lack parts of our common food as are neceſſary 
"rcroit the animal fluids; as alſo any mat- 
that continues the cauſe of a diſeaſe. 
PAC. TION, /. | pacati», Lat.) appealing, 
fing, or anluaging. | . 
PACE, , [pas, Fr. | a ſtep or ſingle motion 
cette ſoctin walking. The gait or manner 
«walking. Degree of quiekneſs; heuce to 
þ pace ith, is to equal a perfon either in 
rakingorriding. A meature of tive feet. In 
theManege, it is of three kinds, viz. walk, trot, 
xd rallop ; to which may be added an amble. 
To PACE, 2. u. to move on flowly. To 
due. Applied to horſes, to move by raifing 
le ſee: on the ſame fide together. Actively, 
tomeaſure by ſteps. To direct to go. 
PACED, a. having a particular gait or 
Ratner of walk ing. 
PACER, , a horſe that raiſes the two legs 
i the ſame ſide together. 
PACIFIC, 3. [ pacificies, Lat. ] mild; 
nibing peace 3 gentle; appealing. 
PACIFICA'TION, ,. | pacification, Fr. ]the 
Aol making peace. The at of appeaſing. 
PACIFICA/ TOR, /. [ pacrficateur, F r.] a 
act maker, . 
ent, a, tending to make 
, 
PACIFIC OCEAN, otherwiſe called the 
155 _ Fuer Aſia and America, and 
's tame e e e ad * wy 
wltempeſs nt uppo ed tree from ſtorms 
Ty <6 hae: ee lallors have found 
Pop — zeil oe . 
5 EIER, /. one who appeaſcs. 
en \ g 5. a, [pacifo, Lat, | to recon- 
Neale, or quiet an angry perlon, 


before f OT *3 


197 th 
writers « 
of a bandful. 


n 192 
inblies 


” * 
20 105 
+ 


e [Belg. and 1 eut.) a large bundle 
amg prepared for carriage. A burden 


ceitain number of cards, generally 
ern of hounds hunting together. 
r of perſons united in ſome bad de- 

J great number or quantity, 


* 
Jy 


and PPP pia- 


: 


PAD 


To PACK, v. a. to bind up for carriage 
to diſpatch in haſte, uſcd with off; to fort 
cards iniquitoutly, Neuterly, to tie up goods, 
to remove in haſte, to aſſociate in bad deſigns. 

PA'CKCLOTH, /. [ packleed, Belg. ] a cloth 
in which goods are bundled or tied up. 

PA'CKER, /. one that packs goods, 

PA'CKET, , [ pacquet,Fr.]a imall bundle; 
a mail of letters, A veſſel that carries a mail. 

To PACKET, v. a. to bind up in parcels. 

PA'TKHORSE, . a horſe employed in 
carrying burthens of goods. 

PA'CKSADDLE, ſ. a ſaddle on which 
burthens are laid. 

PA'CKTHREAD, [ pickthred}] . ſtrong 
thread uſed in packing or tying up par- 
cels. 

PA'CKWANX, /. the ſtrong aponeuroſes on 
the ſides of the neck in brutes. 

PACT, /. { pa&tum, Lat. ] a contract, bar- 
gain, or covenant. 

PACTVUTIOUS, aA, hicus] a. | from pace 
tic, Lat. | ſettled upon condition. 

PAD, /. [paad, Sax.] the road; a foot path. 
An eaſy paced horſe. A robber on foot. A 
ſoft ſaddle; properly a ſaddle or bolſter ſtuffed 
with ftraw. A kind of bolſter uſed by crooked 
people to conceal their deformity. 

To PAD, v. n. to travel gently. To rob. 
on foot. To make a way ſmooth and level. 
To conceal any deformity with a kind of a 
bulſter, | 

PA/'DDER, ſ. one that robs on foot. 

PA'DDINGTON, a village in Middleſex 
whoſe fair it on July 26, for toys. 

To PA'DDLE, v. a. [fatoull:r, Fr. ] to 
row; to beat the water as with, oars; to play 
with, or in the water. To finger. 

PA DDLE, /. [ pattal, Welch] a ſhort oar 
uſed by a ſingle rower in a boat. Any thing 
broad like an oar. 

PA'DDLER, , one that paddles. 

PA'DDOCK, }. | padde, Belg. ] a great frog, 


or toad. A ſmall ineloſure, corrupted from 


park, parrack, paddock. 


PADELION, / [pas de lion, Fr. lion's foot] 
an herb. 

PADERBORN, the biſhoprick of, is a 
ſmall didrict of Germany, in Weſtphalia, 
bounded by the counties of Lippe, Rittburg, 
and Waldeck; and by Heſſe, the abbey of 
Corvay, and the duchies of Weſtphalia and 
Brunſwick. It is about 32 miles in length, 
and 20 in breadth. The capital 1s of the ſame 
name. | 

PA/DIHAM, avillage of Lancaſhire, with 
two fairs, on May 8, and September 26, for 
coopers, and other wooden ware. | 

PA/DLOCK, /. | padde, Belg.] a lock hung 
on a ſtaple to faſten a door, box, &c, 

PA'DSTOW, atown and ſea- port in Corn- 
wall, with a market on Saturdays, and two 
fas, on April 18, and September 21, for 
horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth, and a few hops. It 
is 2435 miles W. by S. of London. 

3 F 


PAD UA * 


T0 


A' DCA, an ancient, large, and celebrated 
City of tal, with an univerfity and a b. ſhop's > 
ſ-& It is alſo capital of the Paduan's, but is 
moch leſs conhderable than it was forme · ly. 
It is abont 7 miles in circumterence, 20 miles 
8. E. of Vicenza, 5 225 N. ot * Rome. Lon. 
es E. Jat. 48. 24. 

PADUVNO, a nal province of Italy, in 
1 territory of V EniCe, bounded on the E. by 

e De =" on t he S. br the Potchn o di Ro- 
pF on the W. by the Veronete, and on the 
NJ. by the Vicentino. Irs foil is well watered, 
and is one of the mutt fertile in Italy, being 
about 40 miles in length, and 35 in breadth. 
Padua is the Cap ta! tou. 


N 


. AINS T A'KING, . au 
diligently, ee ng hard and 
PAINSW ICK, a town in G 
difrant from London, 99% meal, 
market on Tvefday, and two fair 
Tvetday, and Sept. 
ſheep. 

10 PAINT, D. a. [ prindre, Fr. to repreſent 
in colours. To cover with colours, Pie WY 
tively, to deſcribe; to colour, or divertity, 
N cutorly, to lay colours on the face, | 
PAINT, J. colours made uſe of; 
ſenting Ukeneſſes. 

PAINT E R, /. [ peintre, Fr.] one 


preſents tings in colours, 


touceſterſkire, 
miles, uitha 
5, on Vhit. 
19, tor horned Cattle aud 


in repre- 


ho re. 


PE AN, /. | from the "ng fung to Peau PAIN NIINCG, „ the art of repreſenting 4 
or Apollo, beginning with I Pea 1 a long of | thiogs in colours, A picture. Colours laid on, 
iompb. PA INTURE, /. enture, Fr. | the art of g 

PA'GAN, a. [fagut, Lat. a village; the painting. 


v;!lao 
were \Cheiſtians] 1dolatrovs ; heathennh. 
PA'GAN, /. a heathen. 
ÞA'G ANISM,Cpo anne, Fr. Jheatheniſm. 
P. GE, J. | page, Fr. 1 one ide of the leaf of a 
book. A vouth attend; ng on a grew perton. 
To PAGE, g. à. to mark the pages of a 
book with figures. To aticod as a page. 
PAGEANT, /. » fiarue in a public ſhow. 
Any flows, or ipectacle of entertainment. 
PA'GEAN T, 75 ſhowy ; pompous; gudvy. 
To PA GEAN S. 2. to cshibit in how; 
to repretent. | 
PA'GEAYTRY, -. pomp ; ſhow. 
P.\'GINAL, a. | irom pooinu, Lat.] con- 
citing of pages. 
\'GOD, , an Indian idol, or temple. 


5 PAID, Preter, and participle paſſive of 
A 
PAIL, . ei, Span. ] a veſſel in which 


milk or walcr 15 carried. 

PAIN, h- (ga va, Lat.] puniſhment threat- 
ened. KX Erden pr uncaſinefs. Uncahneſs, 
applied tothe mind. In the plural, labour; 
talk. The throes of caild-vi nd), 

io PAIN, to make vreaſy, Uſed 
with the reci;roca> pronoun, to labour hard 
vr to hurt in making an effort. 

PAINFUL, a. miferable; 
ing an vneaty tenfation; duhcvir ; 
induſtr:ous. 

PAI'NFULLY, ad. with great pain, af- 
fliction, labour, or d. ligen, e. 

. PAVNFULNESS, /. alll; tion, ſorrow, 
ef; induſtrv. 

PAI'XIM, /. | pavyeny Fr.) Jan infide! ; pagan. 

* AINIM, a; Pagan; hearbenth, 

PAFNLI 85, 2. without Pan. 

PALIN PLLL, a village in Dorfetthire, with 
two tairs, on July 7, aud Agar 29, for hogs, 
cheeſe, and toys. 

PAlx's CASTLE, 4 village of Radoor- 
mite, in S. W ales y. with two fairs, on May 
12, and Deccmberx N for horned cattle, 
horles, and ſheep/ - , 

TIN STA EER, a Jabatiou perſon. 


Vo a. 


ailictive; caul- 
laborious ; 


ges continioing bee hens after the cues | 


ſuit, or reſemble. 


r. ane, uted by ber ſons of d. (tations: ; 


PAIR, . | pair, Fr. | twothings ſoning one 1 
another. A man and wife. Two of a loft. 
Tuo hmilar parts joined together, and com- 
poſing one thing, « A pair of bellows,” | 
To PAIR, 7'.. „ do unite in couples, Toi 


PAISLEY, a town of Scotland, in thef 
county of Renfrew, which had forme erly 23 
celebrated abbey, It is ſeated on the river 
VWhite-Cart,- ihtee miles from Renſrcw, and 
bx from G! aſgow. I 
I AL AC E, 1 { palat; um, Lat, 7 a hogſle ind 
which a great per fon rel; des. Aſplendid hovie 
PALA'NQU IN, .. a kind of covered care 
nd ſop⸗ 1 
ported oa the ſhoviders-of flaves, in the Eat, WM 

PA*'LAEABLE, a. agreeable to the tate. M 
"PALATE, /. Leal, Lat. | the vel 
fart of the roof of the mouth. The organ off 
taſte, Mental reliſt. I 

PA” LATIC, « a. belonging tothe palate. WM 
PALA'CTINATE, a "conſiderable prov: noh 
of Germany, dvsded inta the Up r any 
Lower. The U aper Palatinate 1s 2.0 Calle 
the Palatirare of Bavaria ; fee Bay =. | 
And the Lower Palatinate, or Palatinate 
.the Neg. is an clecorade. Ir is bdondde 
on the N . by the archb'ſhog 5 "ricks of Men J 
and en on the E. by the circles of 4 | 
{cont and Svabia; and on the W. and 8. 
Ali It is abovt 100 miles in length 
and 70 in breadth, and conſihs of 13 baills | 
ere Hcidelburg, Motbach, rewe 
Roxberg, U (aberg; Neolta dt, G:rme {hey 4 
Lautern, Aitzey, Oppen beim, Bacher 
Stromburg, and Bocckelh eim, u which ae 
comprebended in the Ci1cle of the Long | 
Rhine, The revenue of the Elector 8 2 
30 do, oool. a year, and in time of jeace N 
maintains a body of about 6200 men. ad 

PA'LATINE, (ly latin, Fr. | one inv 
with royal rights an Frrivileses in 


PA 'LATINE, "% policing royal pri 
Fr.] of a white clo 


leges. 
of a6 lullre; dim. 


— 3 — ws * _ —_—_— _— 
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PALE, a. | pale, 
not high coloured, 


ö 


PAL 

To PALE, ©: a. to make whitiit: cr pale. 
ALE, / [ plus, Lat. | a narrow piece of 
joined above and below to a crots beam, 
«7 2 grounds. Anv incloture, or d.ſ{tri&t. 
1 Heraldry» a ſtake placed upright trom the 


„ob the chief to the point. 
o PAl E ix, v. 4. co incloſe with pales. 
O0FTA TL 


. enecampals. 
LED, a, in Botany, applied to ſuch 
F wers 45 have 1caves furrounGing a head vi 
thro; as the marygold. 
PALE-EY EINY a. having dim eyes. 2 
PALE-FACED, a. having the face whi- 
nan, of without any ruddy colour. 
'FA'LEL 1, ad. wanly,; not ruddilx. 5 
PA'LENESS, / want of colour. Want or 
lehre. N 
p EN DAR, /. a coaſting veſſt l. 
PA'LLOU 5, a, (rom Patra, Lat. buſky, 
ral ESTRICAL, 2. [ aleHricus, Lat.) f 
0 belong ng t9 wreltling. - : 
PALESTINE, a country of Turk 7 in A hn, 
and in Syria. It was anciently called the conn - 
wn of the Pheliſtines, and before that, the land 
nCanan,and lies along the Mediterranean Sea, 
At prefeat they beſtow the name of th1s terr:- 
vr likewite on Jucea, and therefore, taking 
Went Libanus, on the E. by Mount Hermon, 
which {-parates it from Arabia»D-»terta ; on 
de S. by Arabia Petrea ; and on the W. by the 
Md:texatinear. Sca. It was called Palettire 
im the Phil. tines, who inhabited the ſea- 
watt; and Jadea from Judah; as allo the 
Holy Land, becauſe it was the ſcene of the 
vnd and flooring: or Jetos Chriſt. Ar pre {ent 
nis 2 poor, barren covntty, which perhaps may 
de o wing do the mdolence of the inhabitants; 
fr it vas formerly called a land flowing wich 
rx and honey. About Jeruſalem the coun- 
s mount atucns and rocky, which however 
tres to fr ed theep and cattle. 
PALETTE, ,. Fr. ] a light board with a 
bile through which the thumb paſſes, uſed by 
+ umner ta place his colours on. : 
PALFREY, [ pairy? . | pair at, Brit.) 
(mall horſe vied by ladies; a ſtate horſe with 
Iappings. 
PFALINDROME, 1. 4 word or fentonce 
Mat reads the fame back wards or for war „ as 
Mudus; fab: dara a rud: bu, 
FALINGENEZ'SLA, , among D'vines, H g- 
nes the fame as regeneration, Alſo, themigra— 
ton of the ou of a deſonct into another body. 
PALINODE, PA\LINODY, . (adv... 
5 _ 1 recantation, OY 
ALIS A DE a 
"by 5 $108 \ DO, , [Sben.) 
Falls ) keen "Lure, or detencs. 
U, @, ſomething pale or wan. 
PALL, Jani . C Pallium, Lat.] a cl K 
Ute of ſtaie. An e ile , 1 fg 2 * 
Kite eln , M epiſcopal dedgent, 0. 
dorder 20 ; 2 About tne breagth of a 
ud round and thrown over the theul- 
Us, ſtora from + a 
Korg tom two lambs offered de the nuns 


in the whole extent, it is bounded on the N. by 


1 


of St. Agnes on the day of her feaſt; A co- 
vering of black velvet, ſometimes »dged with 
white fil, thrown over a cothn, when carried 
do 1Nferment, 

To PALL, | paul!] v. a. to cloak or inveſt. 
Io PALL, (au v. a. | pallu, Brit. or 
trom n to grow Vapid, or talldteſs. Ac- 
tively, to damp, or dilpirit. To impair or 
weaken. To cloy. 

PA'LUET, /. | from paille, Fr.] a ſmall or 
mean bed. 

PALL-MA LL, Pell msi + From pila, 
Lat. a ball, and mallus, Lat. a me led; peitle 
manlle, Fr. See Mel, and MELL | a play 
in which a Þ2!1 is rack through au iron ring 
with a mallet. 

To PA'LLIATE, v. a. ' of palliam, Lat. 
cloak | e clhak, cover, Or extenuate any crime 
by ex cuts or taveurable re, retentations; to 
eale without rad:cal cure. 

PALLIVITION, {| paihation, Fr. ] the act 
of covering or extenuvating a Crime, An im- 
perfect ind temporary cure. 

PA\LLIATIVG., a. Lis: ,, F. J extenu- 
ating by cc and fovourzbl- repreteutalionss 

PA'LLIATiVE, , ſ-methivg that extenu- 
ↄtes a rime, or 2'leviites f atn. 

P“ LLID. a. | p<iliduz, Lat.] pale; wan; 
not high c::lourcy. ' 

PALLIULOGY, |. EY and AO, Gr.) A 
hgure in rhetoricy in which the ſame word is 
repeated, | 

PALM, /. [Palma, Lat.] a tree whoſe 
branches are worn in token of victory. The 
hand ſpread out, or the innde of the hand. In 
meature, three inches. 


To PALM, 2. a. to conceal in the palm. 


To impoſe on, uſcd with en. To haudles 
To linmak with the hand. 

PA'LMER, /. a pilgrim, fo called from 
the culiom of bearing branches ot palm by 
thoſe who had viſited the holy land. A crown 
eneirching a deer's head. 

PALMETTO, . a palm- tree, with the 
leaves of which women's hats are made. 

PALMIFEROUS, 4. | puma and ferro, 
Lat. | bearing palms. 

PA'LMIPEDE, a. F: 2 andes, Lat. Jweb- 
footed: having the toes joined by a membrane. 

PA LMISTER. /. [ſce PaL>nsTRy |] one 
who profciles palmiſtry. 

PA LMISTRXY. J irom palva, Lat.] the 
cheat ot telling fortunes bv the lines of the palm. 

PALNM-SUNNDAY, the Sunday next be- 
fore Faſler; fo called from palm- branches be- 
ing irewed on the road by the meltitude when 
our S1v 1067 made his trivmphal entry into Jo- 
ruta'em. 

PX LMV. a. bearing palms. 

PALYAZULITY, /. the quality of being 
perce Valle by the touch. 

PALPABL E, a, Paleal le, Fr.) o be per- 
ce ved by the touch. Grots; coatſe; eatily 
detected. Plain. or caſily perceived, 


F 3 


PA'LPABLENESS, / the quality of be- 
ang 
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ing perceived by the touch. Groſſucſs, plain- 
eld. 

PA'LPABLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
to be perceived by the touch. Groſsly, plainly. 

PALPUCATION, /. | paipatio, Lat.] the 
act of ſceling. 

To PA'LPITATE, v. a. [ai, Lat. ] to 
beat like the heart; to flutter. 

PALPITA ION, /. | Þ rpitationy Fr. ] the 
iocreaſ:d motion of the heart, occaſioned by 
fright or diſorder. 

PA'LSGRAVFE, [piulſgraave] /. [ paltj- 
£raff, Teut. | a count or earl who has the fu- 

erintendence of a prince's palace. 

PA'LSIED, | p<ul/icd] a. atilicted with the 

"ally. 
f PA'LSY, 41650 . F paraly/s, Lat. from 
whence paraluſ, paiaty, and paily] a diſcaſe, 
herein the body or ſome of its parts lot? 
their motion, and ſometimes their ſenſation. 

To PA'LTER, | patter ] v. u. from paltron, 
Fr.] to prevaricate; to ſhift or dodge, Ac- 
tively, to ſquander; to tritle. 

PA'LTERER, | pautterer] . an infincere 
dealer ; a ſhifter. 

PA'LTRINESS, [ piultrine(; | /. meanneſs. 

PA'LTRY, | paultry] as [ poltroon, Fr. 
a cheat] ſorry ; worthleſs ; contemptible; 
mean, 

PA'LY, 2. pale. Uſed only in Poetry, 

PAM, /. perhaps from pa/ma, Lat. vic- 
tory, as tram is from triumph] the Knave of 
clubs. 

To PA'MPER, v. a. [ pamberare, Ital.] to 
fil with food, or feed luxurioufly; to glut. 

 PA'MPHLET, | p-imfiet ] ſ. written by Cax- 
don Pants i, from par un filet, Fr. by 2 thread |] 
a ſinall book not bound, only ſtitched. 

To PV/MPHLET, f pimflet | v. a. rb write 
fmall books or pamphlets. 

PAN, . , T-ut.] an earthern veſſel 
broad and hollow. The part of a gun lock 
that holds the powder. Any hollow or cavity. 
4% The brain an. The god of ſhepheres. 

PANACE'A, /. | Trex ties Gr.“ an univer- 
fi] medicine. 

PA'NCAKE, /. a kind of cake or pudding 
made in a frying pan, 

PANA'DO, / C panade, Fr.] food made by 
boiling bread till it is in a manner diſſolved in 
water. N 

PANCRA'TICAL, «. very ſtrong, or ex- 
eflling in the gymnaſtic exerciſes. 

PANCHRESTA, ſparckre/ta] . [ nav- 
„ np, Gr.] medines that are ſuppoſed elhica- 
cious in all diſeaſes. 

PA'3ICREAS, /. the part called the ſweet- 
bread ; a conglomerate gland, fituated between 
the bottom of the ſtomach and the vertebræ of 

the Joins, and affording a juice of great ſer- 
vice in afüſting digeſtion, 

PANCRE/ATIC, a. belonging to the pan- 
creas. 

PAN DECT, /. a treatiſe that comprehends 
the whole of any ſclence. A digeſt of civil law. 


̈— 


incident to a whole people. 
the ſtory of 7roilus and C 
written Janda 


that procurrs praſti 


{ervient to luſt or paſſion, 
attending the cold fits of an inter 


glaſs 


gy,or prece written inpraiſeot a perton or 


PAN 


PANDE/MICK, a. fad: ang x: 
> n, Or.) 

PAN DER, 169 trom Pandarus | ' 0 
2 5 the hump in 
| ri/ſtan, aud ſhoulg he 
A pimp, a male bay 


, Ot mu 
Y dutes tor another, g 


To PA'NDER, v. , to pimp, To be ſab. 


PA'NDERLY, a. pimoi , 
& 1 * . P:mp1ing . Impl. 
„ad pied bios. Fe 
Lat. i r 1 es 
it. jibe refilefſurſs, firetching and uncefincis, 
e a rmitting tever, 
1 AN E, J. [ panzau, Fr.] 2 1quare piece of 
3 4 Piece mixcd in variegaied works 
PAN EGY RIC, /. L Panegyrique,Fr,] an cle. 
1 thing. 
PAN EG RIC, PAN EG Y'RICAL I 
praiſing in the nature of a panegyric. N 
PANEGY RIST, Jo Can yr, Fr.) one 
that writes praile : an cacomiaft, . 
7 11 3 , 
PA NEL, J. Laucau, Fr.] a ſquare or 
P1ece of any matter inſerted among others, A 
lquare piece in a wainſcot. In Law, it lignifies 
a ichedule,or 1mall roll of parchm-nt, contain- 
ing the names of the jurois return d by the 
therift to paſs upon a trial; 


tering them upon his panel or roll. 


den pain or torture; throes in child-bearine, 
To PANG. + p 

„PAN G. 2, a. to torment crucllv. 
PANIC, a. 
to occaſion groundleſs fear] Violent without 
reaſon, applied to bear. 


of a high bred horte. 


clumſy ſaddle. 
hawk. | 
PA'NNIER, .. [panter, Fr. | a baiket, or 


wicker veſſel hung on the fide ot a horſe, 


PA'NSY, /. a fiower, heart's eaſe, | 
To PANT, v. a. [ panteler, old Fr. Ito fetck 


the wind. To with or long for. 
PANT, /, the palpitation of the heart. 


Fad 


are all of a piece. 


the whole ſum or body of divinity. 


at Rome dedicated to all the Gods. 2 
PANTHER, /. [ panthere, 


* - 


PA'/NTILE, /. a gutter tile. 


breathing ſhort. 
PA'NTLER, , [? 

who ke-ps the bread in a great = 
PA'NTOFLE, /. err e Fr. ] a ſlipper 


PA'N TOMIME, [Fr.] one who w_— 


» 4 
S 


. : , ſo that the impa- 43 
nelling a jury is no more than the (heriti's ee - 


PANG, /. Peine, Fr.] exceſſive pain; a ſud- 1 
[tom Pan, who is ſuppoſed I 
PAN NADE, /. the curvetting or prancing Þ | 


PA/NNEL, /. {pameel, Belg.] a kind of 


In talconry, the ſtomach of 2 | 


PANO PL, ſ. Laren, Gr.] complete 1 


armour. 4 


the breath ſhort, when frightened, or ovt of 
breath. To play with intermiſſion, applied to 


PA'NTALOON, ,. [ Panta lon, Fr.] a man's 1 
garment, in which the brecches and ſtockings 3 


PANTHE'OLOGY, / Label, 6:1 
PANTHEON, /. Gasse tene 
Fr.] a E 
ſpotted wild beaſt, ſcarce ever tamed, 4 
PA/NTINGLY, ad. with a palpitation 14 


anetier, Fr.] 2 perſon 
family. 2 


"I 


P A R 


7 119 mean mn” hay mute act ons. A farce, 

b gar in cefta e and dumb ſhew. A Mimic. 

0000350 Bud «> 5 E ; 

% \'NTON, / a Hie made to recover a nar- 

pA N 9 ' 

* and wot dou d heel. ; 

irg. | paneterie Fr. | the room in 

pPA/NERY, 45 wow I | 

6 ' are kept. 

Sich v das are C\ 4 . | 

7 \P, . prpe, Belg. | the nipple of a breaſt. 
SEW LET. Tad -4 jou 14 

reo made t infants ot bread boiled iu milk 

ttt, The pulp of fruit. 1 

i at. 3+ d- 

PAPA“, ; * Te, Gr. | 2 name of fon 

a child to its tather. f 

from . a, Lat.] the office 


tel Used 3s 
7 \ P AC \ , 
e(1EA1Y ola pose. 
gh W * ph „Fr Jhelong'ngtothe pope, 
\ PA = 7 1 , — of © 6 pa RY RY . 
pA? A'VEROUS, 3. | Lat. | velonging to, 
8 it es. 
or ittembl ag poppe 
ER. J [papyrus Lat. the reed of the 
141 1 . A — . : 
LY! an which they wrote before the 1nv entio! 
2 1er] à ſubſtance On W hich we write oi 
- | TEN : 8 : 
print, made ot linen rags g ound, MACE ALEC 
3 aer, and to mcd-into tuin 32rets by means 
SH f X 1 ' p * * 7 
of a ere. A piece of paper. A lingle her 
itt td or written, utually applied to juurna!:, 
wrefirs ubliſhed in ſingle ſheets. 
PAPER, a. any thing flight or thin; mad; 
0. ek. : | 
io PAPER, . a. to cover or wrap in papet 
Jo tegitter. | | 
PAPESCENT,. a. tending towards, or re 
ſembling pap. 


6 


loors, by fone cailed a butterily, 
PAPILIONA'CEOUS, «. ia Botany, ap 
pid to ſach flowers as repretent a butterfly, 
with its rings expanded; as peaſe, &c. 
PAPILLARY, PA'PILLOUS, 4. [from 
il, Lat.] baving emulyent veſſels retem- 
bung pags. 
paris r. þ hie, Fr. | one that adheres to 
te communi n of the Pape and church of Rome 
e. 
APISTRY, /. popery: The doctrine of 
the church of Rome. 
PAPPO U 8. a, | pappoſus, low Lat.) in Bota- 
v7, covered with a hight thin down. 
FAP V. a. foft; Juicy. Eahly divided. 
PAPULO'STTY, /. Ca,, L it, | ful- 
deb of bliſters or pimples. 
PAR, /. | Lat. ] the flate of equality, or 
equal valve. : 
PARABLE, | parabola, Lat. Ja ſimilitude; 
ale or flory made ute of to convey lome 
Waoctagt truth, and originally borrowed from 
(ae weroglyphic characters. 
PARA'BOL A 
1 arifing from a cone's being cut 
ane parallel to one of its tides. 
"ew LIC,PARABO'LICAL, a. a- 
1 1 1 r. exprefied in parables, or by a 
altude, In Geometry having t! 
Arg V, g the form or 
V of a parabola, 
F 1168 N y 
Ml, or lng ** 5 0 CY pax of garb: 
Ag 3011 In the form of a parabola, 
SM. in Algebra, is the divi- 


PAPLLIO, , Lat.] a moth of various co- | 


PAPISTICAL, a. popiſh: Adbering to the | 


yy [Lat.] in Geometry, a 


PAR 


fon of the terms of an equation, by a known 
quantity that is involved or muluplied in the 
tirit term. 

. PARACENTE'SIS, /{.->-; ar tyre ni, Gr. ] 
in ſurgery, an operation tor the droply, called 
(apping. 

PAK ACE'NTRIC, PARACENTRI- 
CAL, a. deviating trom the center, 

PARACLE/ TE, 7. Laax hg, Gr. | an 
Advocate, or Comtorter; generalty applied to 
che third perton in the Holy Trinity, 
| PARADE, /. [Fr.] an oftentatious ſhow 
or ditplay. Military order. A place where troops 
% drawn up tor duty. A guard, or a polture 
„ detence, 
| PARADIGM, /. 
imple. 

PA'RADISVACAL, a. ſuiting, reſemb- 
ung, or forming paradile, 

FA'RADISE, /. the garden of bliſs in 
*hich our firſt parents weie placed. Any 
lace which affords exquiſite happineis. 

PA'RADOYXN, /. a tenet contrary to a received 
nion, and Which at arlt appears abſurd, but 


Larne Gr. ] an cx- 


15 actually true. 


PARA DOXICAL, a. of the nature of a para- 
OX, 

PARADO'XICALLY, 
acr of a paradox. 

PAR ADOXC'LOGY), /. [we:4%fe; and 

7, Gr. |] ſpeaking in paradoxes. | 

PARAGU'GE, /. | Weges. 175 Gr. | a figure 
whereby a ſyllable or letter is ad..cd to the end 
F a word. 

PARAGON, ſ. [paragone, Ital.) a model; 
-atternz, fomethivg luperlatively excellent; 
.cllow, equal. 1 

To PARAGON, 2. a. to compare; to equa!. 

PA'RAGRAPH, | Paragraf. me;ay; 
Gr. | a diſtinct part ot a diicourte. In Printing, 
a mark uſed to liguify the beginning of 1.me 
ther ſubject, and formed thus C. | 

PARAGRA'PHICALLY, | paragr<fikally, 
d. with diſtinct breaks or ſentences. 

PARALIPSIS, /. [ Taanciic, Gr.) a fi- 
Zure in rhetoric, wherein that thing is let pals, 
which nevertheleſs is intended to be infifted 
on at large. 

PARALLA'TIC, PARALLA'CTICAL; 
d. belonging to a parallax, 

PA'RALLANXN, /. the diſtance between the 
true and apparent place of the tun, or any ſtar 
viewed trom the ſurface. of the earth. 

PARALLEL, à. extended in the fame di- 
reEtion ; preterving always the ſame diſtance. 
Having the ſame tendency ; continuing the re— 
temblance through ſeveral particulars ; like. 

PA'RALLELS, /. lines continuing their 
courſe, and equally diſtant from each other. 
Lines on the globe, which diſtingaiſh the la- 
titude, Direction conformable to that of ano- 
ther line. Reſemblance ; likeneſs. A com- 
pariſon. Any thing reſembling another. 

To PARALLEL, v. a. to place ſo as to 
keep the ſame direction with, or be at the ſame 


341 diſtance 


ad. after the man- 


25 iy 


PAR 


diſtance from another line. To correſ od to. 
1o cumpare, To bear retemblance to. 

PARALLE'LISM, /. the flate of being pr- 
rallel 


PARALLE:LOGRANMI, * La 


"x » 7 * . * 
und y,4ujpo, Gr.] in geometry, a right-lined 
delete hgure, Whole oppolite ſides are 

Parallel and equal, 

- 


= 
* = 


the pro;eriices of a parallelogram. 


PARALLE'/LOGRA/VICAL, a. having 
PARALLELO/PIPED, /. a ſolid figure 


conta ied under fix porallelograms, whoſe op- 
pole ſides are equal and pacallel. 

PA'RALOGISM, /. a falle argoment. 

PA'RALOGY, .. a falle reaſoning. 

PARA LYSIS, , the paliy. 

PARALY'TIC, PARALY'TICAL, «. 
affected with the palſy. 

PARA'METER, /. a conftant right line in 
each ot the three conic ſeclions, called hke- 
wiſe the fut reftunm. 

PARAMOU NT, a. | paramont, old Fr.) 
having the chief or hi gheſt authority. Eminent, 
or of the high-# order. 

PARAMOUNT, /. the chief, ſupreme lord, 

FARAMOUR, | par and amour, Fr.] a 
lover; a miſtreſs. 

PARANY MPH, [| pr4nymf] . [gad and 
v443%, Gr. | a brideman, One that countenauces 
2 not her. | 


PARAPEGM,f 9r {em ].a brazen table fixce 
ro a pilizar, on which laws and proclamations, 
the rifing add letting of ſtars, and other aſtro- 
nomical obſervations, were formerly engraven. 

PA'RAPET, / [Fr. Ja wall breaſt high. 

PARAPHIMO'SIS, [par afin:4/is ] þ. (war- 
eu, Gr.] a diſeaſe wherein the prepace 
cannot be drawn over the glans. 

PARAPHERNA'LIA, ſparafernalia] J. 
{ Lt. } goods in the wife's diſpoſal. . 

PARAPHRASE, | parafreze] /. [war- 


Sage, Gr.) a looſe interpretation, wheiein 


” Bp i > i a 
more regard is had to an author's meaning, 


than his words, 

To PA\RAPHRASE, | perafraze] v. a. to 
interpret freely, ſo as to give the ſenſe of a 
paſſage, but nt the meaning of every word. 

PA'RAPHRAST, ſparafraſi] J. prone 
fas, Gr. | a lax interpreter; one who ex- 
pounds in many words, 

PARAPHRA'STIC, PARAPHRA'STI- 
CAL, 6. explained in a free or looſe manner. 

PARAPHKENUTIS, . ſparafren'tis] , 
[ 74;% and eating, Gr.) an inflammation of 
the diaphragm, accompanied with a violent 
fever, and great vain in i ſpiration. 

PARAPLE'GIA, , Gr.] a palſy which 
ſcizes all parts of the body, except ihe head. 

PA'RASANG. {a Perſiau mea ſure of length. 

PARASIOPE'SIS, / Gr. ] a figure in rhe- 
torie, which bgnifies keeping hlence. 

PA\RASITE, / | parafita, Lat.] a term of 
reproach uſed tor a flatterer, or mean dependant. 

PARASITIC, PARASUTICAL, a. [Fr.) 
Aattering or wheedling. 


|lecond draws the thread of human life, ang 1 


PAR 


PA'RASQL, . Fr.) 
brella vied to detend the 
heat of the ſun, | 
PARASYNA'XIS, , [Gr.] a conventi 

| > ALD, ,. «| nticle, * 
PARA*THESIS, , (Gr.] a tigure in Gram. 
mar, where two or mare tobſtaatives ate put 
in the lame cale, In Rhetoric, a ſmall lant 
of a thing, In Printing, the matter containes 
wh two crotchets, marked thus .J. 

o PA'RBOIL, v. 2. [parbouill:; Fr 
from part - bail, to half bl „ ] 2 

10 PARBREAR, Va u. [ Srecker, 
vomir. | 
PA RC, the poetical fates 
daughters af Erebus and Nox 


a ſmall Canopy or vm. 
head from rain or the 


Belg.] ts 


and deſtinies, } 
laug | 3 they are three 
in Number, vis. Clotho, Lackchs and Alte. | 
pos; whereof the firſt holds the datt, the 


the laſt cuts it off, 
PA'RCEL, /. [ porcelle, Fr.] a \ma}l bone!» | 
A part taken tparately. A quantity or mais, 
number of perions or things, uſed io content. 
| To PARCE L, V. g. to divide into {cparats 
portions. To make up into a mats. 
PA'RCENER * in Law, applicd to a man's 
liſters or daughters who become pofſelics as 
nut tenants or co-heirs of à man's «tate, by 
his dying without iflue male. ) 
PARCE'NERY, /. a holding or occupying 
of lands by joint tenants, otherwiſe ca led 
coparceners. 
ToPARCH, v. a. to ſcorch, or burn lightly, 
To dry vp. Neviegly, to be ſcorched or dried. 
PA'RC HMENT, 7. [ pa che in, Fr. fers 
gamena, Lat. becauſe invented at Pergamus! 
heep-ſkins dreſled for writing. 
PARCIT X, / Cparcitas, Lat.) frugality; 
ſparingneſs. | 
PARD, PA'/RDALE, /. | pardu;, pardaig 
Lat. I the leopard; in poetry, any ſpotted beat, 
To PA'RDON, v. a. [ pardonner, Pr.] to ex- 
cuſe an offcuder, forgive a crime, or rem't & 
penalty, Pardon we, is a phrale of civil de- 
n:al, or flight apologv. BY 
PA'R DON,/.[ pardon, Fr. Ithe ↄctof forgiving] 
an offender a crime, or of rem1itting a penalty. 
PA'RDON ABLE, a. excuſable, yental, | 
PA'RDONABLENESS, /. the qualuy „F 
being poſſible to be forgiven; venialucts. : 
PA'RDONABLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 2 
may be forgiven ; veuially- ; I 
PA'RDQNER, /. one who forgives. 4 
Ta PARE, v. 6. to cut off the outward co 
or ſurface ; To cut off extremities by little ant 
little, 
pAREC BASIS, [Gr. 
where the princip 
PAREGORIC, | Ta; 
having the 3 tee] in Medicine, 
vage. f 
NEC NVA, arch Hwa 
15, Gr.] n ſpongy or porous gained 
part through which the blood is firaines 14 
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a figure in Rhetor 
al lubject is departed from. 
a. ROW ULED 6. 
inc, to comforty 
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termentation | ſ[aajaineo1g LINE. "i 
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RENT, /+ [ parensy Lat. Ja ſather or mo- 


PA 
thek. b . A 
PARENT 


ET efve 
n N th! ah, 
PARE'N 1 AL, a. 
atio, 


zrents. % | 
D4RENTA'TION, arent / Lat] 
. thing done or lard In hunour ot the dead. 

| on, ee ET 
PARE'N CHESIS. , rom fue, and 
in Grammar, a fentence, which 
1ling the ſenſe of 


GE, . extraQ ion; birth; con- 
to ravk ot parents. 
a becoming. or belonging 
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PA'RER, / 

ſuriace. 5 Fa r . » £2 F 
hp vr mportanty (TY dene oy une bye. 
P\RGET, J plaiiter Jaid on the roof or 


3 ſome- 
d 


* 
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cieling of à room. ; 

To ARGE, ©. g. to cover with plaifter. | 

PAP HE/LION, }- L and MN, Gr. | a 
mock tan, 

PARVETAL, a. 
Cle; or walls. 

PA RING, [. the rind, or that wh 
ue olf any ching. 

PA/RIS, the capital of France, and one. of 
the lire and moti populovs cities in Europe. 
It 1s Arided into three parts, the town, the 
cer, and the univerſity; and there are 20 can- 
tons, called quarters, wherem areg 6 thoroogh- 
fire freets, and $5 through which there aic no 
2,000 houſes, ui which god are very 
are called hotels,; 52 pariſhes, aud 
20 chapter and collegiate 
5 churches and chape:s 


[Lat.] conſtituting the 


ich is 


_ 
Jabs ges; 8 
er a « I 
dots add 
A 99 
12 chuzches, DC433GTS 


* a 1 , 
caurches; as allo 8 


which are not parochial;.2 abbeys of men, and 


gf women; £3 convents and communities of 
now}: 32d 0 bunneries: und commonitles of 
vuomt n, which makes 121 in all. There are 
2103 eccleta(l ical juriiditions, and 31 ſecular; 
ecolk res, of. which lo are made great uſe of, 
Is Ikmna;ies, 25 hotpitals, 12 priſons, 5 
edle tqaares, 55 publick fountains, 30 
225%, 12 markets, zo bridges great and imall, 
d raidens and publick walks, 64 boards of bar- 
ers tug the law, 22 boards for the finances, 
ms, commerce, and other affairs; 12 


= + 


58 


4 
- 


EPA 
00 


| 2 lamps, Sco uthcers en horſeback 
ud arcaecs on foot, 195 watch for the ſafety 
a lac ty, whoſe gates are guarded by 177 
nen; ard about 800,000 inhabitants, of which“ 
"209,00 are ſervants. This enumeration 
l aa be lorpriſing, when it is conſidered that 
Is is ſurrounded by 7 large ſuburb e. As: 
91 2 day appears, ſome hundreds of carts, 
— n U he doors of the houſes. 
dae Cay there are a Corps de Gard in every 
{ the publick laſety ; and 


"Kt, to take Care 0 

n te ni . 

COIN, borſe and foot which patrole 

ine 238 

3 to prevent ditorders. Paris 

! FM 23 9 , W di 8 . 
ick 3nd Nottre Dame is the 
400011; 3+ 1 p 

lontan church; it is a loperd Nutt ure, 


Celts, 
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ſupported by 120.columns; the hody of the 
chuich is 174 feet in leogth, 60 in breadth, and 
100 in height, the towers or ſteeples ate alto 
very nne. The univerhty at Paris :s the moſt 
antient in Europe, it having been founded by 
Charlemagne in 790; it is compoſed of three 
cojle ges, of which that ſor divinity is called 
the Sorbonne. The moit remarkable buildings 
are, the Louvre, the palace of the Thuilleries, 
the royal palace of Luxemburg, the hotel of in- 
| valids, the bot] of the city, or town-houle, the 
Bali ile, the hall where the courts of juſlice fit, 
the Valde-Grace, the cathedral, aad the church 
of St. Sulpice. The Chatelet is an old caſtle, 
wherein the chick magiſtrates adminiſter 
juſtice. Paris is very pleaſantly ſeated on the 
river Seine, which runs through the middle 
of it. The principal bridges are, the Pont- 
Neuf, whereon is the equeBirian flatue of 
Henry. IV. and Pont Royal. It is 70 miles S. 
of Rouen, 225 S. E. of London, -625 N. W. 
of Vienna, and 62 5 N. E. of Madrid, Lon. 
2.25. E. lat. 48. 50. N. We forgot to mention 
that many of the bouſes are 7 ſtaries high. 

PA'RISH, /. | varie, Fr.] a diftrift be- 
loaging to the lame church, and under the 
care of the ſame prieſt. 

PA RISH, „ belonging to, or having the 
care of, the pariſſh; maintained by the pariſh. 

PARTSIHIONER, ahi ſ. | parſe 
ien, Fr. ] one that belongs to a pariſh. : 

Y A*'RLTOR, , a beadie, or fummoner of the 
courts of civil law. 

P.A'RITY, /.| arite, Fr. Jequality; likeneſs. 

PARK), /. | pearrac, Sax. ] a piece of ground 
inclofed and Nored with beatts of chace. 

To PARK, 2. 2. to incloſe, as in a park. 

PARLE, /. | trom: par (er, Fr.] converſation. 
The act of treating by word of mouth. 

To PA'RLEY, s. @. to treat by word of 
mouth; generally utcd in war of the treaties 
carried on by enemies during a ſuſpenſion of 
arms far that purpoſe. 

PA'RLEY, . a treaty carried on by word 
of mooth, To 4eot or ſghund a parly, ſignifies 
to give the ſignal for a conference, by beat of 
drum, or ſcund of trumpet. 
PARLIAMENT, /. | parlement, Fr.] the 
aflervly of the King, lords ſpiritna! and tem- 
moral, and commons, for debating of matters 
touebing the common-wealth, and the making 
or cocrection of laws. 
PARLIAMENTARY, a. enattedby, ſuit- 
ing, belonging to, or performed by, the parlia- 
ment. 

PAR LOUR, /. Za loir, Fr.) in monaſte- 
ries, a room Where the fel'giovs meet and con- 
verſe. In'hovtes, a room turniſhed for recep- 
tion ard entertainment, 

PA'RLOUS, a. | rerhaps from pavrler, to 
ſpeak, but Junivs derives it from perilort, 
a ſed in the ſame ſenſe as the Latin improbus} 
keen; ſprightly; waggith. “ A parkuy wit. 
P.\'RLOUS, a. | from pce? — 30 incom- 


* 


| 


ne 
. 


| paradle; atchlets. 
PA'R- 
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PA'R LOUSNESS, /{. quickneſs; keennef*, 

PAR/MA, the duchy of, a province of 
Italy, bounded on the N. by the Po; on the 
N. E. by the Mantuan; on the E. by the 
duchy of Modena; on the S. by Tuſcany ; 
and on the W. by the duchy of Placentia, 
The air is very wholefome, on which account 
the inhabitants live to a great age. The ſoil 
is very fertile in corn, wine, oil, and hemp; 
the paſtures feed a great number of cattle, and 
the cheeſe was in very high eſteem, Here are 
inconſiderable mines of copper and filver, and 
plenty of truffles, which many are very fond 
of. Parma is the capital town. 

PARNA'SSUS, now called PARN A/SSO, 
4 famous mountain of Turky in Aſia, and in 
Livadia, near the ruins of Delphos. It has 
two heads, one of which was formerly very 
famous for being confecrated to Apolto and 
the Muſes, and the other to Bacchus. Ir is 
rhe highelt in Greece, and from the top there 
is a proſpect as far as Corinth. The Turks 
call it Licaoura. 

PARO'CHIAL, ſ\part&ial] a. ¶ parochi- 
alis, Lat.] belonging to a parith. 

PA'RODY, /. [ parodie, Fr.] a kind of 
writing, wherein the words of an author are 
applied to another ſubject ; generally applied 
to the turning ſomething — 1nto bur- 
leſque; traveſty. Popular maxim; adage. 

To PA'RODY, v. 4. to apply the words of 
an author to a different ſubject, generally in 
order to cauſe peaſantry. 

PAROE'/MIA, /. f Gr. ] a proverb. In rhe- 
toric, a proverb manner of ſpeaking. 

PARO'LE, . [Fr.] a word given by way 
of aſſurance. A promiſe given by a priſoner 
not to go away. 

PARONOML'SIA, , [Gr. ] in rhetoric, a 
figure wherein words alike in ſound, but of a 
different ſenſe, are alluded to. 

PARONY'/CHIA, [parony tia ] [. Gr.] a 
ſwelliag under the root of the nail of a fin- 

er; a whitlow; a felon. 

PA'ROQUET,/. C parroquet,Fr. ] a ſmall par- 
rot. | 

PARO'TID, a. ſalivary, ſo named becauſe 
near the ears. 

PA'ROTIS, /. [Gr.] a tumour in the glan- 
dules behind and abour the ears. 

PA'ROX YSM, /. a ſevere fit of a diſeaſe in 
vhbich it grows more violent and dangerous. 

PARRICIDE, / { parricida, Lat. ] one who 
deſtroys a father. Figuratively, one who in- 
vades his country, or one whom he ought par- 
ticularly to reverence. The murder of a fa- 
ther, or one to whom reverence is due, from 

arricidium, Lat. 

PARRICIDIAL, PARRICVDIOUS, 4. 
relating to, or committing parricide, ; 

PARROT, , f perraquet, Fr.] a parti-co- 
loured bird, of the hook-bill ſpecies, remark - 
able for its imitating the human voice. 

To PA'RRY, v. ».  parery Fr.] to put by 


| 
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To PARSE, v. a. ; . 
mar, to , 5 HOW 400 2 ran. l 
parts of ſpeech. ins Cilfren 1 
PARSIMO'/NIOUS, 4. 
TOY covetous. 4. frugal, niggardy; x 
, PARSIMO\NIOUSLY, ad. in 3 rus Lit 
x x 83 "i b 
ſparing or ſaving. N ee " 
P.ARSIMON V., /. [ parſinonia Lat.“ 0 the 
* J ſtingineſs, covetoulneſs. 3 con 
A*RSLEY, /. | per/ti, Brit. | 
PA'RSNIP, or PA BsN EIS re | 
a ligat yellow colour. = 1 P 
PA'RSON, /. [derived either from perkng ner 
Lat. becauſe the parton omnium perfouum n. y 
ecclefia ſuſtinet; or from paracbeanus, La 7 wo: 
pariſh prieſt] a clergyman; a pariſh rrief veil 
SYNoN, There are three ranks of Crd Lion 
below that of a Dignitary, viz. parſon, en ale 
and curate, Parſon is the firſt; meaning: p 
rector, or he who receives the great tythes of — 
A benefice. Clergymen may imply any perſon ore 9 
dained to ſerve at the Altar, Parſons are aluatz bet 
prieſts; whereas Clergymen are only deacons, Ju 
PA*RSON AGE, , a benefice of a pariſh, unit 
PART, /. | pars, Lat.] ſomething taken . 
from and leſs than a whole; a portion; a «x 
aumber. A ſhare, or concern. A fide, or party, kar 
In the plural, qualities, powers, or faculties; . 
regions, diſtricts. Applied to the mind, acy _ 
compliſhments. Mini 
_ PART, ad. partly; in ſome meaſure. Pi 
To PART, v. a. [ partiar, Lat.] to divide; be 
to leparate ; to keep aſunder. Neutetly, to cut Cit 
each other; to take leave of; to have ſhare lome 
to go away; to let out. | A 
PA'RTABLE, à. capable of having | 1 
parts ſeparated. wh 
PA'RTAGE, [Fr.] diviſion; the aft F. 
ſharing. A word merely French. fly, 
To PARTA'KE, v. n. [preter I partly 24 
part. paſſive, partaten.] To ſhare; to har N : 
ſomething of the property, nature, claim 0 mou 
right; to be admitted to; not excluded; i . 
combine, or enter into a deſign. J be 
PARTA'KER, , a ſharer in any thin E 
An accomplice, aſſociate. = wh 
PA'RTER, /. one that ſeparates or divides # 
PARTE RRE, /. Fr.] a level diviſion of A 
garden, generally furniſhed with flowers, Le. 95 
PA'RTIAL, [pirtial] a, [ partial, Fr.) 1115 
clined to favour one fide more than another, | * 
PARTIA'LITY, [parſpidlity] J. L 
lite, Fr.] the act of favouring one party 0 , 
than another. b | N 
To PARTIALVZE, by, qa v. 4. * 
make a perſon favour one de more than al 15 
other. 5 
PARTIALLY, [pi/tialy] 44. vi M, 
vour or diſlike to one more than _ ; Who 
15 ARTIBLLLITIT X, /. divifibility; leren ba 
'ty. | rely 
| PA/RTIBLE, a. | from part] capable i 


thruſts in fencing; to tence. 


ſeparability ; diviſibleneſs. pag 


PAR 


flared among jeveral. ; 3 E 
U. DART CLPAN 1 „ 2. | partie1pant, r. | 
{ha i 
laring; having a mare ol Part. hs 
|  *ARTYCiPAT E, . N. [ partic; fe, 
0 < part ot more things than one; to fre- 
ue mart or ſhare. Fay 1 . 
ici TION, / [participation, Fr.] 
1 - 4 » i * * | 
the ate of ſharing or en;uy ing. LUMETNINSY in 
F 9 1.444; þ4t00 or dismon in thares. 
ORR, OY - OPER 
var TICUPLAL, a. ( participtaltsy Lat.] 
having the nature ON a participle. 
p 18 (ICUPLALL)), ad. after the man- 


have 


ve of 4 participle. ; RS 4 
ave Tei, . [ participium, Lat.] a 
ward which ſartakes ot the Nature both oy 1 
1 and an adjcet we, hgnitying time and ac- 
tioa Ik; the verb, aud being dechacd with 
il ke an adjectives | 
erk, . [particule, Fr. ] any ſmall 
portion of a greater ſubnance. In 
g1ammary a word unvaricd with cates, where- 
Ie the mind ſignitics the connections gives to 
fue ſeveral att.rmations and negations, that it 
unites in one Continucd reatuntog or Negation, 

PARTY CULAR, 4.| particulter, Fr. | ugle, 
ar relating to a fingle prion. An y thing pecu- 
lar to, or which dur:nguithesa perſon or thing, 

PARTV/CULAR, J. a fingle inſtance or 
pint, An individual or fingle perion. A 
minute detail of things enumerated diitinctly. 
Pitiznct recital, | 

PARFICULAU/RITY, {. the quality which 
lifinguiſhes a perton or thing from others, 
ſometimes including the idea of attectation. 
A diſtinct notice of particular circumilances. 

To PARTYCU LARIZE, v. n. | parncula - 
nw, Fr.] to mention diſtinetly or minutely. 

PARLUCULARLY, ad. diſtinctly; fin- 
fly, Above all ochers; in an extraordinary 
Manner or degree. 

EXRTISAN, or PA'RTIZAN, J. [Fr.) 
akind of pike or halberd. One who belongs 
2 lation; a commander of a party. 
PARTITION, fx | partitto, Lat.) the act 
od Widing ; the ſtate ot being divided, Sepa- 

A part divided 


part or 


bn; Gvifion ; diſtinction. 
"a the reſt, That by which different parts 
& -mbers are ſeparated, The place or part 
lere ſeparation is made, 

lo PARTVL1ON, v. 4. to divide into 


inet parts, 
\FARTLET, /a name given to a hen; 
«nga ſignification being a ruff, or band, 
er covering for the neck. 
[ 7 2 4 

ta &TLY, ad. in part; in ſome meaſure 
 erree, | 

dg; „. one that partakes or enjoys 
N thing in common with another. Ohne 
0 1s Joined in trade with another, One 


Wh dances with another, 


ID par s 3 E 
n N ski, joint intereſt or pro- 
pee Won of perſons in the ſame trade. 


JARTNEY, a village in Liacoluthive, 


PAS 


near Sp.tthy, with four fairs, on Aug. 1, 25, 
Sept, 1% and 19, and Oct. 18 and 19, for cat- 
tle, and all ſuits of cloathing. 

PA*R 1 RIDGE, . | pererzs, Brit. ] a bird of 
game. 

PARTU'RIENT, a. [ parturiens, Lat.] 
ready to bring torth. 

PARTURYTION, , from parturic, Lat. | 
the ſiate of being about to bring forth. 

PARTY, J a number of pectons united iu 
one common delign. One of two adverſaries, 
An accoinplice, or one concerned in an affair. 
A caulte, or ide. A particular perſon. la 
war, a detachment of ſoldiers. 

PA'RTYCOLOURED, «a. having differ- 
ent colours. b 

PART Y- IURX, ſ. a jury conſiſting of 
half foreigners and halt natives. 

PA'RT X- MAN, ſ. a factious perſon, or 
abettor of a party. 

PA'RTY-WALL, a wall that ſeparates 
one houſe from another. 

PA'RVIS, /. [Fr.] a church or church- 
porch ;z applied to the mootings in- the inns of 
court, or to the ditputations in Oxford. 

PA'RVITUDE, | from par vus, Lat.] little. 
neſs, tmallneſs. 

PA'RVITY,{.[ from parvus, Lat.]littleneſs, 
PAS, [ pron. pau] /. [Fr.] precedence; 
right of going foremoit. 

PA'SCHAL, [pH] a. \ paſehalis Lat.] 
relating to the Paſſover, or Eaſter. 

PASH, J. | paz, Span.] a kiſs. 

To PASH, v. a. | peryen, Belg. ] to firike 
or cruth. ä 

PA'SQUIL,PA'SQUIN,PA'EQUINADEF, 
J. a mutilated ſtatue at Rome, in a corner of 
the palace of Utfini. It takes its name from 
a cobler of that city called Paſquin, famous 
for his ſneers and gibes on all the people that 
went through that ſtreet. After his death, 
as they were digging vp the pavement before 
his ſhop, they found in the earth the ſtatue of 
an antient gladiator, well cut, but maimed 
and half ſpoiled. This they ſet up in the 
place where it was found, and by common 
conlent named it Ruin. Since that time 
all ſatires are attributed to that figure, or are 
either pot into his mouth, or paſted upom itz 
and theſe are add reſſed by Paſquin to Mar forit, 
another ſtatue at Rome. When Mare io is 
attacked, Poſquin comes to his allftance z 
and Ala, forio athits bim in his turn. 

To PASS, v. n. [ paſſer, Fr. ] to move from 
one place or another. To make way through, 
To make a tranſition from one thing to an- 
other; uſed with from. To vaniſh; to be loſt, 
To be enacted. To exiſt. To be effected. To 
be ſupremely excellent. To omit. To be in 
a tolerable itate. To be ſpent or intervene, 
applied to time. To become current, applied 
to money. In fencing, to throſt or make a 
puth. ln gaming, to refuſe playing or taking 
the lead. To pajs away, to be loſt, glide off 
or vaniſh, To excel, uſed as a contraction 


ot 


| 
| 
| 
| 


is a proſpect as far as Corinth. The Turks 


PAR 


PA'R LOUSNESS, /{. quickneſs; keennef%, 

PAR MA, the duchy of, a province of 
Italy, bounded on the N. by the Po; on the 
N. E. by the Mantvan; on the E. by the 
duchy of Modena; on the S. by Tuſcany ; 
and on the W. by the duchy of Placentia. 
The air is very wholeſome, on which account 
the inhabitants live to a great age. 
is very fertile in corn, wine, oil, and hemp; 
the paſtures feed a great number of cattle, and 
the cheeſe was in very high eſteem, Here are 
inconſiderable mines of copper and filver, and 
plenty of truffles, which many are very fond 
of. Parma is the capital town. 

PARNA'SSUS, now called PARN A/SSO, 
4 famous mountain of Turky in Aſia, and in 
Livadia, near the. ruins of Delphos. It has 
two heads, one of which was formerly very 
famous for being conſecrated to Apollo and 
the Muſes, and the other to Bacchus. It is 
the highett in Greece, and from the top there 


call it Licaoura. | 

PARO'CHIAL, ſparital] a. [| parochi- 
alis, Lat.] belonging to a parith. 

PA'RODY, / Parodie, Fr.] a kind of 
writing, wherein the words of an author are 
applied to another ſubject ; generally applied 
to the turning ſomething | ory 1nto bur- 
le ſque; traveſty. Popular maxim; adage. 

To PA'RODY, v. d. to apply the words of 
an author to a different ſubject, generally in 
order to cauſe peaſantry. 

PAROE/MIA, /. { Gr. ] a proverb. In rhe- 
toric, a proverb manner of ſpeaking. 

PAROLE, ,. [Fr.] a word given by way 
of aſſurance. A promiſe given by a priſoner 
not to go away. 

PARONONMA “SIA, bar in rhetoric, a 
figure wherein words alike in ſound, but of a 
different ſenſe, are alluded to. 

PARON Y/CHIA, [paronytia ] /. Gr.) a 
ſwelliag under the root of the nail of a fin- 
ger; a whitlow; a felon. 

PA'ROQUET,/. [ parroquet,Fr. ] a ſmall par- 
Jot. 

PARO'TID, a. ſalivary, ſo named becauſe 
near the ears. 

PA'ROTIS, . [Gr. ] a tumour in the glan- 
dules behind and abour the ears. 

PA'ROXYSM, /. a ſevere fit of a diſeaſe in 
which it grows more violent and dangerous. 

PARRICIDE, / [ par ricida, Lat. ] one who 
deſtroys a father. Figuratively, one who in- 
vades his country, or one whom he ought par- 
ticularly to reverence. The murder of a fa- 
ther, or one to whom reverence is due, from 
parricidiam, Lat. | 

PARRICUDIAL, PARRICVTDIOUS, «. 
relating to, or committing parricide. ; 

PARROT, /, \ perraquet, Fr.] a parti-co- 
lovred bird, of the hook-bill ſpecies, remark- 
able for its imitating the human voice. 


To PA'RRY, v. u. | parer, Fr.] to put by 


The foil | 


PAR 


thruſts in fencing; to tence. - | 


To PARSE, v. a. . 
mar, to e 3 ar] Lat. in pra, 
parts of ſpeech. 7 5 ny 1 
PARSI N ; 
ſtivgy ; 1 1 aigg ah; 4 
PARSIMO/NIOUSLY, ad, in Fl f Lat 
* ng, or covetous manner. vg, N 0 
ARSIVIO'NIOUS? F oy 
ſparing or ſaving. ee * 
PA*RSIMONY, /. [ parfimomia Lat.] f the 
8 J 1 covetouſneſs. 1 comm 
AR Y, /. | per/ti, Brit. | 
PA/RSNIP, FSR EIS. ont, A 
a light yellow colour. "7 Pp 
PARSON, /. [derived either from fer der 
Lat. becauſe the parion omnum per{, 2 P 
1 Periouam tn 
ecclefia ſuſlinet; or from parocheanus, Lal. 3 vort 
pariſh prieſt ] a clergyman z a pariſh priel eo 
SYNON, There are three ranks of Chron tion 
below that of a Dignitary, viz. parſon, vc _ 
and curate. Parſon is the firſt; meaning . 
rector, or he who receives the great tythes a pert 
A benefice. Clergymen may imply any perſon ol gran 
dained to ſerve at the Altar. Parſons are alwars by tl 
prieſts ; whereas Clergymen are only deacons, me! 
PA RSONAGE, /, a benefice of a pariſh, bade 
PART, /. | pars, Lat.] ſomething talen . 
from and leſs than a whole; a portion; a re 
aumber. A ſhare, or concern. A fide, or party, kart 
In the plural, qualities, powers, or faculties; . 
regions, diſtricts. Applied to the mind, 20, poll 
compliſhments. —_ 
PART, ad. partly; in ſome meaſure. Vii, 
To PART, v. a. [ partir, Lat. | to divide; by b 
to ſeparate ; to keep aſunder. Neuterly, toquit Cit 
each other; to take leave of; to have ſhare; lone 
to go away; to tet out. AG 
PA'RTABLE, a. capable of having | Te 
parts ſeparated. 105 
PA'RTAGE, [Fr.] diviſion; the aft g F. 
ſharing. A word merely French. fly 
To PARTA'KE, v. . [preter I part N 
part. paſſive, partaken,.] To ſhare; to har 5 
ſomething of the property, nature, claim 0 Un 
right; to be admitted to; not excluded ; u 5% 
combine, or enter into a deſign. : | by " 
PARTA'KER, , a ſharer in anythin 20 
An accomplice, aſſociate. . bs B 
PART ER, /. one that ſeparates or divides * 
PARTE RRE, /. [Fr.] a level diviſion of * 
garden, generally furniſhed with flowers, Le * 
clined to favour one fide more than another. » 
PARTIA'LITY, [paypiility] . N 
lire, Fr. ] the act of favouring one pally = * 
than another.. : 4 T1 
To PARTIALVZE, Fray, as 
make a perſon favour one ide more than al Pa 
other. 5 UP © 
PA'RTIALLY, [pltialy] 64. vi ny” 
vour or diſlike to one more than another. Who þ 
„ J. diviſbility; ü 
11TY., | . | rny 
PA/RTIBLE, a. | from part] cafe Bn”: 
ſeparability ; diviſibleneſs. parti 


PAR 


PAR TICIPABLE, a. fuch as may be 


\r2d among teveral. 


ARTI/CIPANT) 2. [ participant, Fr.) 
ne: having a mare or part. 155 
_ ARIICIFAIE, ©. 3. [ particips, 

4 enjoy in common with others. 10 
nt of more things than one; to re- 
ene part or ſhare. 
lr tte of Haring or l Iro 2 in 
mon. Dittr-batzon 15 die mon in ; p94 
c Ar TICYPLAL, a. ee ipralis, Lat.] 
having the 8 ar 3 ke . a. 
PARTICI br ergy ad. alter the mai 
ner Of a participle. ; a 
a FICIPLE, 1. [ Farticipium, Lat. a 
vod which partakes ot the nature both ot a 
1% and an adjcetiwe, fignify ing time and 59 
ton lik the verb, aud being declined with 
wc | he adjective. ö 
rei J {[ particule, Pr.) any ſmall 
part or portion of a greater I. 2 
gammar, A word unvaricd with cates, wacke- 
the mind fignities the connections 11 gives to 
lle ſeveral am rmatious and negations, that it 
lautes in one continued realuntog or negaton. 

PARTYCULAR a. LPA ,m,. Fr. | ungle, 
or relating to a fingle per ton, Any thing pecu- 
Lar to, or which diit:zugunthes a perton or thing, 

PARTICULAR, J. a hngle inſtance or 
Nint. An individual or fingle perton. A 
minute detail of things enumerated diſtinctly. 
Pitinct recital. | 

PAKTICULAU/RITY, /, the quality which 
ditinguiſhes a pertoa or thing from others, 
ſometimes including the idea of attedtation. 
Adiiindt notice of particular circumilances. 

To PARTUCU LARIZE, v. u. | parncula- 
i, Fr.] to mention diſtinetly or minutely. 

PARLUCULARLY, ad. diſtinctly; fin- 
. Above all others; in an extraordinary 
Manner or degree. 

PARTISAN, or PA RTIZ AN, /. [Fr.) 
akind of pike or halberd. One who belongs 
2 faction; a commander of a party, 
PARTITION, + | partitio, Lat.) the act 
0 duiding; the fate ot being divided. Sepa- 
tun; dviſion; diſtinction. A part divided 
ham the reſt, "That by which different parts 
n ch mbers are ſeparated, The place or part 
Mete teparation is made, 

Jo PARTY 11ON, v. a. to divide into 
Giſtinet parts, 

PART LET, / a name given to a hen 
eongimal fiynification being a ruff, or baud 
or "rerng tor the neck, : 
n, ad. in part; in ſome meaſure 

PARTNER 

a) thing in 


l. 
1 


. one that parta kes or enjoys 
common with another. One 


Vt lined ! | 
* is Joined in trade with another. One 
o dances with another, 


Rr , "I . 
ban us, }. joint intereſt or pro- 
Fe Won of perſons in the ſame trade. 


JARTNEY, a Village in Liacoluthive, 


5 ICI} A” 11ON, /. [ participation, Fr.] 
14. 


PAS 


near Spilchy, with four fairs, on Aug. r, 25%, 
Sept, 1% and 19, and Oct. 18 and 19, for cats 
tle, and all forts of cloatbing. 

P A*R 1 RIDGE, /. | pertris, Brit. ] a bird of 

ame. 

PARTU'RIENT, a. [arturiens, Lat.] 
ready to bring torth. 

PARTURYTION, , [from parturio, Lat. | 
the ſiate of being about to bring forth. 

PARTY, J. a number of pectons united iu 
one common delign, One of two adverſaries, 
An accomplice, or one concerned in an Hair. 
A cauie, or tide. A particular perſon. La 
war, a detachment of 1old:ers. 

PA'RTYCOLOURED, «a. having differ- 
ent colours, | 

PA'RTY-JURY, /. a jury conſiſting of 
half foreigners and halt natives. 

PA'RLTY-MAN, ſ. a factious perſon, or 
abettor of a party. | 

FA'RTY-WALL, a wall that ſeparates 
one houſe from another. 

PA'RVIS, J. [Fr.] a church or church- 


court, or to the ditputations in Oxford. 


acls, ſmallneſs. . 
PA'RVITY,{.{ from parvu, Lat. ] littleneſs. 
PAS, [ pron. pau] /. [Fr.] precedence; 
right of going toremott. 
PA'SCHAL, [H]] a. ſ paſchatts Lat.] 
relating to the Patiover, or Eaſter. 
PASH, /. | paz, Span.] a kiſs. 
To PASH, v. a. | peryen, Belg. ] to ſtrike 
or cruth, 
PA'SQUIL,P A'SQUIN,PA'<EQUINADE, 
J. a mutilated flatue at Rome, in a corner of 
the palace of Utfini. It takes its name from 


for his ſneers and gibes on all the people that 
went through that ſtreet. After his death, 
as they were digging vp the pavement bcfore 
his ſhop, they found in the earth the ſtatue of 
an antient gladiator, well cut, but maimed 


place where it was. found, and by common 


all ſatires are attributed to that figure, or are 
either put into his mouth, or paſted upon it 3 
and theſe are add reſſed by Paſquin to Mar forit, 
another ſtatue at Rome. When Marfer io is 
attacked, {oſquin comes to his ailiftance z 
and Aa: forio athits bim in his turn, 

To PASS, v. n. [paſter, Fr. ] to move from 
one place or another. Lo make way through. 
To make a tranſition from one thing to an- 
other; uſed with from. To vaniſh; to be loſt, 
To be enacted. To exiſt. To be effected. To 
be ſupremely excellent. To omit, To be in 
a tolerable itate. To be ſpent or intervene, 
applied to time, To become current, applicd 


puſh. In gaming, to refuſe playing or taking 
the lead. To pas away, to be loſt, glide off 
or vaniſh, To excel, uſed as a conttaction 


of 


porch ; applied to the mootings in- the inns of ® 


PA'RVITUDE, | from par vus, Lat. ] little. 


a cobler of that city called Paſquin, famous 


and half ſpoiled. This they fer up in the 


conſent named it Ruin. Since that time 


to money. In fencing, to throſt or make a 


FAS 


To rranſgreſs or go beyond avy 


of farpaſs. 
um . To ſeal from one place to another, 
or to ſend to his proper pariſh. To pat by, to 


ecline puniitiag; to cxcule or torgive. To 
pots oe, to ne lect or diſtegard. 

PASS, /. in war, a narrow entrance of 
Jdetile. A pattage or roads A permitſion to 
go or come any waere. An order by Which 


vagrants are lcat to their proper paritl:. In- 
4<ncing, a huth or thruſt. , 


PA'SSABLE, a. pajab/e, Fr.] that which 
may be paued or travelled ; capable of being 
admitted. Indifferept, thovgh not pertect. 


PASSAGE, ,. | paſrge, Fr.) the act or 
Nate oi a perion travelling. A road. Liberty 
of geing n or coming aut. Entrance or ad- 
mithon to the mind. An occurrence. An un- 
4ctiied late. An incident. Management; 
conduct. A ſingle featence.or paragraph in a 
book. 

PASSAU“, the bithapric of, is a territory 
of Germany, in Bavarta, and lies between 
Lower Bavari?, Arvttria, and Bohemia. Irs 
Iargeſt extert is no where above 20 miles, and 
Has no coaliderable place except Paſſau, the, 
capital. 

A SSOEN GER, /. a perſon who is travel- 
Jog in any vehicle either by land or water. 

PA'/SSER, /. one taat is upon the road, ar 
patirs by an tber. 

PACSIBULITY, | paſſioilte,, Fr. | the qua- 
Its of receiving .mpretbovs fromexternalagents. 

P. DIL ES, . the quality of rece:y-, 
ing mprctmons trom external agents. ö 

PASSING, part. a. ſupreme, or ſurpaſſ- 
ing others. Exceeding. N 

PA'SSING-BELL, /. the bell which rings ; 
at the death of a perton. . 

ASN, [the /* in this word and its 
derivatives aud compoue ds is pron. like /; as, 
Hee {i oy Faſtenate, Sc. fe [ pe/ho, Lit. | any 
«ticct Cavied by an external agent. A com- 
mot ion of the foul, arifing from the manner | 
in which it confiders things as amiable or 
hateful. Anger, in a popular and vulgar ſenſe. 
Leal, or ardor. Leve. Eager deſire or fond- * 
rets. In ſcripture, applied to the Lat agonies 
and offerings which cloſed the life of our 
Blefled Saviour. : 

PA'SSLON- FLOWER, , a flower fo call-, 
ed trom an naaginary relemblance it bears to 
the crown of thorns ard other inſtruments of 
the paſſion of our bleſſed Saviour. 

PA'SSION-=WEEK, /. the week immeci-. 
ately preceving Eatter, ſo called becaute the 
tullerings and crefixion of our Hleſſed Saviour 
Lin ence in that week. 

FAUSSIONATE, a. | paſſion, Fr.] moved 
by, or expretive of, paſſion. Eaſily moved to 
anger; chaleric. 

„SIN ATELY, ad. wich great aſfee- 
tion, COmmation of the mind, or anger. 

PASSIVE, a. faite, Lat.] recriving 
woprithons ; luftig, oppoled to act ve; un- 


1 


ere ed aver the houſes of the Iſtacl 
PASS A'DO, , | Ital.] a puſhi or thruſt. I tacrifice Killed at the feaſt of the paiſover 


| 


þ 


TAY. 


r fiſting. In grammar, applied to fu 
a» hgnity pamon, or the effect of acti 
PA*DSIVELY, ad. 
make no refiitance, 
mage pany op pop 
Ing impreiſions from external agents, ww... 
de 1 agents ; patib:li 
Ly, or ivfering without refittance, 
PASSUVITY, /. | paffvieas, Lat.) pat 
uelt. An innovated word. 28 
- * as . . 
FA SSOVER, , a feilt inftituted 3mon 
the Jews in commemoratian of the lau 
the tirit-born of the Egyptians, whe 


ch erg 
: on, 
in ſuch a manner a to 


Tlites of 
Uthe anzel 


P A'SSFORT, /. [ palſeport, Fr 
; „LE. r. | a permit 
on to pats, SIP | j-« jou 

PAST, [part. preter of paſs] ſomething 
which has been. apent or expired. 

451, prep. be ond, applied to time or 
Place 3 dot of the reach of, applied to fats, 
Abe, applied to meaſure. 

FASIE, . {a/te, Fr.] any thing m red fe 


as to be moiſt aud viicous; flour ard wait 


wACHA! mixture mad to repreſent precious iioneꝭ 
46 PASTE, 2. & to faſten with paſe, 

x P.'STLBOARD, „ a thick paper, torm> 
either of ſeveral ſheets paſted together, by pag 
per macerated in water and catt in mou'ds, of 
by old cordage poanded ind caſt into fern 
Aczjeetively, any thing made of paſteb ard. 

PAS CERN, FA [ pa/izron, Fr. the j0, | 
next the toot oi a horſe. Ia coiutemyt, ti 
leg of a human creature. 

PA'STIL. /. | pajiille, Fr.) a crayon f 
Painting; 2 compulition of periumes, 

PASTIME, . a ſport, diverſion, or 
mulement. 

PA/SCOR, PA/STOUR, ,. | paſor, Lats 
a ſhepherd. Figuratively, a «lcreyman. } 

PA'STCRAL, 4. | paſtoralit, Lat. rotal; 
reſembling epherds. Figmatzvely, rela 
to a clergyman, or the care gf 10vls. | 

PA'SLORAL, / a poem which contal 
ſome ſcene in the country; a bucolie. 

PA/STRY, /. | paſttſJerti, Fr.] the n 
making pies. Pies, or baked pike. Tac ph 
where paſtry 15 made. : 

PA DTR Y-COOK, J a perſon u hole t 
is to make and 1ell pics, tarts, &C, 


PA'STUR AB LE, a, fit for paſture. 


PA'STURAGE, /. [ paſtrrage, Fr.] the N 


linets of feeding cattle; lands grazed bi cart 
the uſe ot patture. 

PA/STURE, {. [paſtyre, Fr. food, or the | 
ot feeding. Ground on wie grals Biog 
and cattle ate fed, Human culture, 

To PA!STURE, v. 4. to place in 3 
ture. Neaurerly, to graze-on the ground. 

PA/STY, eat, Fre] a pie made of 
ed crutt without a dith. F 

PAT, a. | pas, Belge] fit, proper, of 
ly ſuitable, applied either to time or f 
A low word. | AS. 

PAT, J [patte, Fr. Ja light qu bio 


bolled together, fo as to form a cement. An ard 


I 
kürt [ 

* 

PA 


PAT 


A {ma 
10 the Land. 
is . 1. - cap. 

gh er 1 . Pud te-, Belg. J to covei 
als. wg To mend ia « clumty 
1 51 make up with ſhreds of difiec- 


1 o lay (mall pots 61 black Hk 
N orts- 


ch, . eso, Ital.) a piece ſewed 


er a hole. A piece laid in, in mo— 
ad or in work conhlt: ing ot pieces of 
A tmall piece of black BIk 
m by ladies on their faces as an ornament. 
* | particle. A parcel ot land, A pal- 
þ 9 poſed to be A pony in the 
© Thou {corvy patch, 1 Shak. 
rue! 0 tolcte. 
ja nl { one that patches; a hotcher. 
* iCH-V ORK, i; work made ot ditter- 


a, to ſtrike {lightly ; to give 


11050 


1410 work, 
| gcrel! 0 (colours. 


1 . * 
aon. 


Al, from t#te, Fr. by corruption; 
« from Jai, Lat. à pan, In „which 1cale 
we (2 1: the full the brain pan | the bead. 

ba kD, a. headed; died in com, olitlon; 
ALOE ited. 

PartFAC ION, . | Hatefactio, Lat.) 
xt or hate ot open! INT, 

PA'TEN, / 7. Patina, Lat. } a plate, 
PENT, J | pate, Lat.] a writ by 
v: «ka perion cujoys @ right or privilege ex- 
(i tie 601 01 nets. 

PATENT, a. containing a patent, or ex- 
beßte prrilege. Any thing appropriated by 
fiir * 

PUENTEE', /. the perſon who has a 
be cut. 


A. NOSTER, J [Lat.] the Lord's 

Foo, 4 oF 3 Pater nel, Fr.] having 

le can or afteA on of a father. Received 

ſi CIC t᷑rota one 8 tather. 

(FATE RNi „ Js [ paternite, Fr. | the re- 

un Ta tub, r; tatherho d. 

PalH, j. %, Sax. ] a road; track; 

uu way; a palſa ze. 

PATHE'TIC, PATHY TICAL, a, Tag 

Ps „El. adesting the | a, mons; moving 

Ein UICALLY, , in ſuch a man- 
„to ere the mh TITTY 

PIKE TIC ALNES S, „ the quality of 

ji), ig the e camons. 

FLICKS, | 


" 85 Or £ et of 


Wir . 
C vIHLESS, a. untrodden. \Withuut 
KA 0 ſathe, 


R 8 NICK > ts & 7 Joy: Ho- 
"Tl Gb = of a diſeaie as ave Proper 
cot the Py 5 fm e 1 
not IN Gl iC, 
a 0.0 cle. AL, a hang to the 
10 er eli: ot a diſorder, 
06181, /. one who treats of 


"WA „N. 


14 Woo v 


55 f (Sabo and Mywy Ge. 


1] lump of matter beat into ſkap* | 


PAT 


is that part of medicine, which relates to the 
littempers, with their cauſes, differences, and 
effects, incident to the human body, 

PAT HMOPOEFIA, 1. | Gr. | the rifing of a 
palhon. ln rhetoric, a method of moving the 
mind to anger, hatred, compalhon, &. 

FA'THOS, /. a Greek term litcrally fignts 
fy ing pathon, is ſometimes ved tor the energy 

at 2 9:courte, or its power to move the pafuens. 

PA'THWAY, /. a nariow way to be paſe 
led on foot. 

PA'TIBLE, a. | from ation, Lat.] tolera- 
ble; ſufterable. 


PATIBULARY, a. | pa'ibulzire, Fr. J 
belonging to the gallows. 
PATIENCE, [ pag ence] ſ. | pat tent ia, 


Lat.] calmnc1s under injuries or aliunts, mi- 
ler, and tortures. 

PA/TIEN T, | paſhrnt | a. | patiens, Lat. 
enduring pain, injurirs, and attronts calmly: 

PA*LIENT, [een] j. that which re» 
ceives impreſſions from cxternal objects. A 
perſon under the care of a phy FEY apothc- 
cary, or ſurgeon. 

PA'T IENTLY, [ patently ] ad, in ſuch a 
manner as to be cali under reproaches, at- 
tronts, pa! — diſtre(s, or tortores. 

PA'TINE, .. | paring, Lat. ] the corerof a 
chalice. 

PA'TLY, ad. conveniently ; fitly. 

PA'I I[RIARCH, Liar 417. Patri arc ha, 

Lat. ] one who governs by right of paternity. A 
tatherot a tamily, A bilhop fuperior to arch- 
biſhops. | 

PATRIA/RCHAL, | patriarkul] a. | pas 
triarcoal, Fr. | belonging to, or eujoyed by, 
patriarchs, 

PATRIA'RCHATE, or PA'TRIARCH- 
SHIP, | patriar&atc, or PA, | . [pa 
tr l 1, Fr. | the othice or dignity of p 2 

PA“ TRIARC iu. A dy | „the jurile 
diction of a patriare by : patriarchate. 

PATRUCIAN, | pars {j/1an] o. | patricius, 
Lat.] noble, ſenatoctal, not plebeiay. 

P A 1 RICIAN, patr:/121 , a nobleman, 

PATRIMONIAL,.. potlet?; duyint 2 

. Nu N! MON \ "> , 1. 7411 1. 4 i La. ] an 
eſtare poſſelled by inheritance. 

PA/LlRINGT ON, a town in the W. Rid- 
ing ot Yorkthire, wheſe fairs are March 28, 
and Joly 18, for horſes, caule, and pe dlary : 
the Marker | is on Satuiday ; diſtant trom Lone 
don 1903 == | 

P. X IKIOT, /. one that makes the good 
of bis country . conflant motive of his ace 
tions or meatures, without ieloth views. 

PA'TRIOTISY, /. a conſtant and diſia— 
teretied love tor ones country. 

To PATRO'CINA'TE, 2. a. | patrecinery 
Lat. | to defend, protect, Patronze. 

PFATROCIN A'TION, . vc to ning, or 
protecting; z ma untaining any one 5 . 

PAT ROL, (I. 11 715 ', | Datre wile, Fr.) the 


act of going the rounds im a garriton or camp io 


| Wb ve what palles, and it ihe CCalinils periorm 


their 


r 
— — 
* - 


_—_—— 


—— — — — 


| 
: 
/ 
| 
| 
| 
\ 


1 


eheir duty. The perſons who go the rounds 
$1) a pgarniton or ca p. 

to PAYRO'L, | patr3/, v. a. to go the 
rYourds in a camp or gairiton, 

PA'I RON, /. | patronus, Lat.) one who 
counteuances, tupports, or protects, generally 
applied to one who encourages an author. A. 
guardian faint, An advocate or defender. 
One who has the gitt of an eccleſiaſtical bene- 
nee. 

PA'TRONAGE, /. protection; ſupport; 
guardianfa:p of taiots. 

PATRO NAL, &@. [from patronus, Lat. | 

vard:vg ; tupporting ; detending. | 

PA'LRONESS, ,. a female who defends, 
protects, encourages or ſupports; a temaic 
goartian tant. 

To PA*'TRONISE, [ piitron:ze | v. a. to 
encourage, protect, ſopport, countenance. 

PATRON Y MIC, | verporupinog, Gr.] a 
name given to a peiton expecting that of his 
father; as Tad:des, the fon of I ydeus. 

PA'TTEYN, , the baſe of a pillar. A 
wooden ſhoe with an 1ron ring at its bottom, 
worn under. the common thue by women, to 
keep them from dirt. 

To PA'ITER, v. n. from patte, Fr. ] to 
make a norte like the quick ſteps of many tet. 

PATTERN, /. | patron, Fr.] an orig:ual 
to be imitated or cop. ed. A ſpecimen or fam- 
pie. An inſtance. Any thing cut out for a 
model. Atichetvpe, plan. 

To PA'TTERN, v. a. patronner, Fr.] to 
copy; to mak in Imitation of ſomething; to 
lerve as an example to be t5jlowed, 

PAUTCILOQUY, auc, Lat.] lit- 
Lic and ſparing pech. 

PAU'CITY, /. | paucitas, Lat] fewueſe, 
ſmallneſs of number or quantity. 

To PAYE, v. a. | paver, P. to lay or 
ſloor with brick or none. Figuratively, to 
make way tor, or make a paſſage eaſy. 

PA'VEMENT, /. a flone floor; ſtones or 
bricks laid for a floor. | 

PA'VEREL, a village in Eſſex, with a! 
fair on Whit-1 ucſday for toys. 

PFA'VER, PA'VIER, , one who lays a 
road, &c. with ſtones. 

PAVULION, /. [pavillon, Fr.] a tent; a 
turret; a detached building. | 

To PAVULIOYN, v. a. to furniſh with 
tents, To be ſheltered by a tent. 

PAUL Sr. formerly named Saul, was of 
the tribe of Benjamin, a native of Tarſus in 
:1:cia, a Phariſee by proſethon ; firſt a per- 
{ecutor of the church, and afterwards a diſ- 
ciple of Jefus Chriſt, and apoſtle of the Gen- 
tiles. He was a Roman citizen, becauſe Au— 
guſtus had given the freedom of Rome to all 
the freemen of Tarſus, in confideration of 
their firm adherence to his intereſts. His 
parents ſent him early to Jeruſalem, where 
he Gudied the law under Gamahlel, a famous 
doctor. As to the manner of his converfion, 


1 


propagating the 


FAY. 


goſpel, we muſt reſe 


rti 
der i the account given of him in wy ant 
by f : 4 ac. 
of the ipo/iles and his own ep ſlles. A. * 
dt. Paul was delivered from his mpriſancd . 
1 nr nd 


at Rome, he proceeded in bist 
what part of the world is not 
lay he went into Spain 
pats d over to Britain, 

he went a ſecond t 


ravels, but u. 
certain: ſom 
and others, that hg 
But however this be 


ime to Rome, He * 

: ot : . L he | Ice! 

made cloſe pritoner, and tried for his le by . 
Hel vs Cxlareanus, whom he calls the ling kot 


This mau, Nero, at his de; 
nad left inveſted with exorbtarr "Owe! 
which he exerciſed after in 28 exorditant 
manner. At this trial he complains oi Alex 
inder the copperimith's malic, and of ben 
de ſe ted by his friends; and preſentiy af er i 
the lecond epiltle to Timothy 25 Wrilien 
in which there are levera 01elages of bs xn 
proxcening martyrdom. 7 is crown be d 
ta:ned the year following, together with N 
Peter, though not by the tame Kind of deat 
For St, Paul, as a Roman citizen, could nt 
be crucified, and therefore was behezd:d wt 
a tword. His body was buried in the Yi 
Oſtienſis near Rome; where a ſtately chuie 
was built to the ! onour of h. memory, þ 
Conſtantine the Great; which was afterwar 
enlarged and bcautified by order ot the tut 
ceeding emperors. 
PAUNCH, /. | panje, Fr.] the belly, 
reg!on of the guts. 
To PAUNCH, v. a. to rip vp the bell 
or Cake out the entrails. | 
PAU'PER, /. [Lat.] in law, a poor mi 
PAUSE, LP. . [ pauſe, Fr. | a ſtop 
ceflation from a&tton or motion. A break, | 
ſeparation between the words of a disco 
A ſiop or intermiſſion iu muhc, 
To PAUSE, | pauze | v. u. to foporc 
for a time. To deliberate. 
PAW, ,. [pawen, Brit.] the fore-foot of 
beaſt : the hand of a human creature, ln G 
tempt. 
To PAW, v. n. todraw the fore-foot ale 
the ground. Actively, to ſtroke with the fe 
foot; to havdle rovghly ; to tawn or fall 
PA/WED, a. having paws. Broad! 00 
PAWN, /. | pard, Belg. ] pledge 1 
ſecurity for money, &c. borrowed, - 
of being pledged. A common man at c eh 
To PAWN, v. a. to give any thing 
ſecurity for money, &c. lent. 


"aifue into Greece 


PA'WNBROKER, /. one that lends * 
upon goods. = Wor | 
"To PAY, 2. a. [payer, Fr.] to alen | * 
debt. To recompence. To give the . 8 
money for any thing bought. To atone 1 
make amends by ſuffering: To beat. 7 
PAY, ſ. wages; mone for ſervice- | q 
PA'YABLE, a. N Fr.] due 3 
id. Poſſible to be paid. 8 ty 
e Ax DA, , a day on which de 15 
diſcharged, or wages paid. 


and his indefatigable labours afterwards in 


* 


G, 'k among Seamen, 


. IF: 
A TIN 1 


PEA 


* 7 FR 
„ oyer with a coat of hot pitch ; and 
. is done with canvas, it is called 
when 1915 Alſo, when the is foiled, aud the 
Aar of, a new coat of tallow aud 1oap, 
n 11, roſin and brimſtone botled 


8 e of train 01 2 , 9 ” 
4 her, that is alſo called 1ying 


2 


6 4 
wogether is put oi 


"A MASTER, {. one who pays; one 
' whom wares or money for goods ſold are 
en Wines Wis 


received, 

Pa ME! 
tat or promi! 
To pPA'Y SE, 
sER, 7 [for pose] one that weighs. 
PEA, {pee} J. L Pin, Lat.] a roundiſh ſeed 

rme 11 00. : 
ACE I the ta in this word and its fol- 
— derivatives and compounds is pron. like 
. &c. | ſ. | pax, Lat.] a ſtate where- 
1 vj Peect, & C.. ; 

Fon das 2re in triendſhip with each other. 
1 ſeſpite from war. Reſt from any commo- 
"or diſturbance. Reconciliation. Silence, 
PEACE, interj. a word commanding ſilence. 

WACE-OFFERING, ,. among the Jews, 
\facrifice offered for atonement, and reconcili- 
100 for a crime or offence. 

WACEABLE, a. free from war, tumult 
x difucbance. Not inclined to be quarrel- 
ſme or turbulent. ; 

PACEABLENESS, /. the quality of be- 
jg quiet, or diſpoſed to peace. 

PEACEABLY, ad. without war, tumult, 
u diſturbance, ; 

PEACEFUL, a. quiet, Inclined to peace. 
Mill, Uadiſtorbed. 

PEACEFULLY, ad. quietly, mildly, 

tr, 

FACEFULNESS, ſ. quiet; freedom 
hon nolſe or diſturbance, 

PEACE-MAKER, /. one who reconciles 
differences, 

PEACH, [ peech] . [ peche, Fr.) a rovndiſh 
ur fruit, covered with a downy coat, in- 
ng a rough or rugged ſtone, 

Lo EACH. [prech | 9. N. [ corrupted from 
each | to accuſe a perſon of a crime, 

FEACHICK, /. the chicken of a peacock. 
PEACOCK, [ precoek] 1 [ pave, Lat.] a 
ty of 1ts feathers, 


MENT, , the act of diſcharging a 
__ NG chaſtiſement. 
v. n. [uſed by Spencer for 


j 


by] remarkable tor the beau 
Weelally thoſe of its tail, 


'EAHEN, Pechen] J. the female of the 
rack. 


PEAK, [peek] . [ peac, 


Mor eminence, 


Wir point. The 
Miead-dreſs or cap, 


PEAK, [peek] v. . to look ſickly, mea- 


"Man; to ſneak, 


CAL, [peel] /. a ſueceſſion of loud ſounds, 
_ bells, thunder, &c. 

bk: AL, [peel] v. a. to ring a peal ; to 
euterly, to play ſolemn- 


Sax.) the top of a 
Any thing having a ſharp 


riſing or projecting part of 


vitd ao; 
* 1 N 


10 171% a deſhy fruit more pointed 


* 7 A) 


' 


/Þell] /. the cod or ſhell in which praſe gr: 


„ e 


towards the ſoot ſtalk than the apple, and 
hollowed at the extremity like 2 navel. 
PEARL, [ p# 1] /. perle, Fr.] a gem found 
in the Eaſt-Indian berbes or pear! over, whoſe 
value increaſes in proportion to its roundnefs. 
Pear's are alſo found in the common oyſter, 


the muſcle and other ſhell fiſh. 
a round ſpeck or film on the eye. 
PEA'RLED, [du. oruamented or ſet 
with pearls. 
PEA'RLY, [perly] e. abounding with, or 
containing pearls, Reſembling pearls, 
PEARMMWIN, ſ. a k.nd of apple. 
PEA'SANT, [eat] f. ſpuyſan, Fr. a 
hind ; one employed in country buſineſs. 
PEA'SANTRY, | przantry] , rutlics, or 
country people ; peaſants. 


PE/ASCOD, [prextod] PE'ASHELL 


In Medicine 


"T2 & 


WW. 


PEASE, [ peeze ] /. | when mentioned as a 


| fingle body or grain we uſe pea, whoſe plural 


is peas 3 but uſed collectively for food, as a 
ſpecies, we uſe peaſe, from peaſon, Sax. | food 
Of peas, | 

PEASEMARGH, a village in Suſſex, with 
one fair, on Thurſday after Whittun-week, 
for pedlars warcs. 

PEAT, [| peet] / a kind of turf uſed for fire. 

PEBBLE, PE'BBLE-STONE, /. a ſtone 
growing in one homogeneous m ſo, ſometimes 
of various colours. Popularly, a ſmall ſtone, 

PE BBLED, a. ſprinkled or abound:ng with 
pebbles. 

PECCABTVLITY, 
ject to fin. 

PECCA'BLE, a. | from pceco, Lat.] ſubject 
to fin. 

PECCADVLLO, /. [Span.] a flight fault, 
crime, or venial offence. 

PECCANCY, ,. | from peceans, Lat.] bad 
quality. 

. PECCANT, a. | peccars, Lat.] guilty. 
Criminal. In Medicine, injurious to health. 
In Law, wrong, or contrary to form. 

PECK, /, | pecca, Sax. ] the fourth part of 
a buſhel. 

To PECK, v. a. | 5:cqrer, Fr.] to firike 
with the beak. To pick up with the beak. To 
firike with any pointed inſtrument. To quar- 
rel and endeavour to expole, uſed with at. 


the ſtate of being ſub- 


PE CK ER, ſ. one that pecks; a kind of 


bird, called likewiſe a wood pecker. 

PE'CKHAM, a village in Surry, with one 
fair, on Auguſt 21, for toys. | 

PE'CK LED, a. | corrupted from ſpeckled] 
ſported ; varied with ſpots. 

PE'CTINAL, a. | from Pecren, Lat. I like a 
comb. 

PECTINATED, a. inſerted into one ano- 
ther as combs are by their teeth. 

PECTINA'TION, /. the ſtate of being 
bectivated. 

PE'CTORAL, a. pectoralis, Lat.] belong - 
wg to the breaſt. 


PE'CTORAL, /. Lat.] a breaſt plate. 
» + [Lat] — JH 


p E D 


ÞLCULATE, PECULA!TION, [. C- 
Lats, Lat. | robbery of the public noncy. 

PECULA'iTOR, . | Lat. j a robber 64 the 

obl'c. | 

PECU'LIAR, a. | preniiarts, Lat. | belong- 
ing to one, exclunve of others, Particular, 

PECU'LLAR, /. excluſive property. A thing 
EN mipted from ordinary jur ldiction. Jn che 
Canon Law, it fingities a particular parith or 
church that has jurifdiction within ittelf for 
granting probates of wills and adminiſtrations, 
exempt from the ordinary or bithop's courts. 

PECULLA'RILTY, /. the quality which 
diſtingniſhes one per:on or thing from ano- 
ther; particularitv. 

PECU'LIARLY; d. in a manner tot 
common to others; particularly, ſingly. 

PECU'NEFARY, a} prewntertts, Lat.] re - 
lating 5 comhiting of, monty. 

PEP, /. {.fce Pan] a ſmall pack-faddle, 
mech lets than a pannel. A hamper ; a batket. 

PE'DAGOGUE, | pedagos J. [(T, Gr. a 
boy, and cy, to lead | one that teaches boys; 
a pedant : a ich oImaiter. | 


To PEDAGOGUE, | pedogeg} v. a. to in- 


ſtruct in a baughty manner. 
PE NA GOG 7 Page Te [It Frey yicy 
Gr.] inltruction ; maſterthip ; diſcipliue. 
L DAL, „ | pidattr, Lat.] belonging to a 
fact. 
PEDA * tf { from priduitiy La. | large 


pipes of an organ; lo called becautie played in 


by the toor, | PEE KESS, + the wiſe of a peer, or a 0 


PEDA'NXEOUS, a. gong on fot. 

PE'DANT, ;. [ pedant, Fr. | a chou maſter. 
A vain and oftentarrous fmatterer of learning. 

PEDA*NTIC, PEDAN TICAL, à. vain- 
Ivy oftentarious of lear ing. 

PEDA'NTICALLY,ad.with aukward and 
vain oftertatioa ot learning. 

PE'DANTRY. /. vain and aukward often- 
tation of learning. 

To PE/DDLE, . . commonly written 
$i! ] to be buty about tr. ilcs. 

ULADEREROQ, /. Lpedrern, Span. } a ſmall 
caunon managed by a wel. I is trequently 
written pairs”, 4 

PE'DESTAL, / [ #ied:lal, Fr. | the lower 
member of a pillar or column ;- baſis of a ſtatue. 

PEDICLE. | trorma pci Lat.) the foot alk; 
- that by which a lcaf or fruit is fixed to a tree, 

PEDIUCULAR, «. | praveutaris, Lat.] hay- 
ing the phthiraſts, or Jouſy diftemper. 

PEDIGREE, /. from pere and degree, Fr.] 

encalogy; hneage; account of decent. 

PEDILU/VIUM, , a bath tor the fect. 

PEDIMENT, . [ pedumentum, Lat.) in Ar- 
chitettute, an arnament uſed to crown an or- 
 Conance, nich a frovtifpiecs, and placed over 
gates, doors, windows, & c. ſometimes triangu- 
lar, and fomcti mes circular. 

PE'DLAR, / Ja petty dealer ] one who tra- 
vols the coontry with ſma!l commodiries. 
PUDLARY, /. wares ſuld by pedlars. 


PEL 


PEDOBATTISMy. LSVe a0 fa, 
Gr. | inlant baptiſm. Oe as, 
t VUDOBAPTIST, | Te!0o and 27. 
Gi, | one that holds or practiſes inf; N 
PE!BLES * 

ö z a parl. and CCunty tow 
| Scotland, in a ſhire of its oui any, 
I weedale, remarkable for its + e, 

, S4* * 8 N ** 
gate 5» 3 ltreers, and 3 bridges. I lice, , 
N. ſide of the river weed, 2c mils £6 
Edinburgh, and 307 N. from Long. „ 

T PEEL 7 n London. 

0 » V. a. { trom pelli;, Lat.) tor 
off the peet or ſkin trom fruit, To tlay 
plunder, from piller, Fr. to rob. In this fel 
it ſhould be wrote pill, 

PEEL, /. | peltts, Lat. I the ſxin er thin rin 
An inſtrument uſed by bakers to Glan tha 
bread, Or put It into the oven, 1 
_ To PEEP, v. . [Sk inner derives this _ 
from 57457774; Gr. ] to make the birt appe 

ance, To look through a erevice or bo 
lil, ſo as not to be perceived. Ty le 
clotely and curioully, 

PEEP, . the firſt appearance. A fl 10 

PEE'P-HOLE, ,. a hole through which - 
perſon may ſee without being ſeen, 


ILDLIN G. à. petty dealing. | | 


PEER, /. | pair, Fr. | an equal; a comp to 
nion, a fellow ; a nobleman. 
To PEER, 2. »n. | contracted from opp! 2 
to come ſudt in fight. To look narrowly ig 1 
PLERAG Ez. . [ fairie, Pr.] the digg 7 

a nobleman or peer. The body of peers, . 
1 

man who has a peerage in her own richi, _ 
'EE'RLESS,” a, withovt an equa, * 
PEL. RLE SSN ESS, .. matchletloels, K. 
PELVISH, a. eaſily oftended, or apt to Fw 
made angry. Offended at tritles. 1 
PEE'VISHLY, ad. in tuch a manner a8 7 
be eaſily made angry. 3 al 
PEE'VISIHNESS, /. the quality o * 
eaſily made angry or une). M 
PEG, , [proghe, Tevut.] a piece or 1 * 
driven into a A inſtead of a nail. They A 
of a muſical iniiroment by which its fir 1 
are trained. To take @ pig leber, i dep 14 
or uk. ; * 
To PEG, 2. a. to faſten with a p94 1 
piece of wood. : haul 
' PEKIN, the capital city of the emj C 
of China in Aſia, where the emperor g 625 
rally refides. Thoſe who have computed 5b 
com als of this city, obſetve, that 1 8 _ 
miles in ciscumference, and that che ou * 
ol inhabitants is, at leaſt, two millions. F tie } 
country about it is plain, but wy | bite 
very fraitfo] ; yet proviſions 0 a el q bouſe 
exceeding pleatifol, they being, 3 = ark, 
merchandizes, brought from _ ad {; 
means of canals cut a, = kene | Fn) 
ways crowded with vellc 5 ie 6 
Lon. 116. 41. E. lat. 39. 54 N. cler, 
PELF, , money or tiches. : bird Wit t 
PELICAN, J. [peigan Fr] © 0h 1 
which one ſpecies lives upon bib, . at; 


Pp E NI 
ſerpents and reptiles; itz tenderneſs for 
2rk able. 


pelote, Fr. ] a little ball. A 


wer on let 
its Foong 15 * 
PALLET, J U 
Wt TED, a. coſting of balls or bul- 
L | 

Eg LIcLE, / [ prllicuta, Lat.] a thin kin. 
4 film which gathers vpon Dquors. 
SWLLITOR Yo fe an her >. = 
vt/LL-MELL, ad. Eten nibte, 
ſalcelr: in 4 tumultaous Manner. 
"FELL, / Celle, Lat.] Clerk of the Pell, 
a officer of the Exchequer, who enters every 
vikt's bill into a pa reument roll calleu pel/r; 
ram, the roll of receipts. 

| pellacidns, Lat. | clear 


Fr. ] con- 


Uf 
PELLUCID, 4. 
caparent. | 
ELLUCUDITY,, PELLU'CIDNESS,. , 
the qual. c) ok 4A budy which retiders urn to 
e cen throvghy and free from aregs. 
PELT, , Lei, Lat.] a ſfin or hide. Phe 
quarry of an hawk ton. . 
To PELT, 2. a. { from. po:tcrn, Leut. ac- 
wording to Skinner, but according to Mr. Lye 
catracied from pillet | to rike by throwing, 
To throw at. | 
PELT-MONGER, /..| pe/t and momnger | one 
v dcals in raw hides. 5 
FELTING, à. uſed by Shakeſpear to ſi g- 
pity mean or paltry, pitiſvl. 
PELYIS, „ Lat.] in Anatomy, the lower 
art of the belly. 
PEMBRIDGZ,. a town of Herefordſbire, 
wb a wacket on Tuctdays, and two. fairs, 
„n Nay 12, and Nov. 22, tor horned cattle, 
Is a ſmall. place, ſeated on the river Arrow, 
1; niles N. W. of Hereford, and 1471 W. N. 
V. at London. 
FE MBROKE, the capitab town of Pem- 
Volſhire in 8. Wales, with a market on Sa- 
Wrezys, and tour fairs, on May 14, Trinity- 
Mulay, July 10, and September 25, for cat- 
le, tortez, ſheep, and cloth. It is commodi- 
Wy ſeated on the innermost crerx of Miltord 
Karen, over which there are two handtome 
nage. It is ſurrounded with a wall with 
ure ents, and has a Hrong cattle, ſeated on a 
kick, It 1s a corporation, with well built 
wales, two Churches, and the title of an earl- 
. lending one member to parliament. It 
8259 miles W. by N. of London. 
HEMBROKSHIRE, acounty of 8. Wales, 
et lergth, 18 in breadth, and is 
Rs ON ail Ades by the lva, cu ept on 
10 E. where it is bo 
. n It contaius 4, 
ay Nm . 
„16 caſtles, beſides d 


A 4 
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59928 
pariſhes, $ 
ock-hovles, 


ad f 
ar three members to parliament. The 
Ul rivers are, the lien, the Guala, 


- Grin, and the Neves 
mats of leſs note. 
zu the foul in 

beꝛt ie ſra, re ex 
1 Ty of the 


'n, beſides feveral 
+ (2 HO . 

The lulls are barren :; 
the valleys and bottoms 
ceeding tertile: however, 
moantainz there are theep, 


ö 


4 


unded by Carmarthen- | 


. 


P. L N 


goats, and cattle. The principal town is Pem- 
broke, 

PE'MBURY, a village in Kent, with one 
fair, on Vbit-Tectay, for cattle and ped- 
lars ware. 

PEN, ſ. [penna, Lat.] an infirument uſed 
in writing. A quill or icather, A mall in- 
'clofure,. ox coop, from pennan, Sax, 
| To PEN, . 4. [ pernun, Sax. | to coop ur 
(ut up in a ſmall iucloſure. To write. 

_ PENAL, 9. | from pena, Lat. ] denounce 
ing or exacting puniſhment, 

PE/NALTY, PENA'LITY, {. Cena ite, 
Fr. puniliment. A torteiture, 

FL'NANCE, . [ penance, Fr. ] eceleſiaſti- 
cal puniſhment tor au offence, ciuefly adjudg- 
ed. to the hn ot fornication. 

PENCE, the plural ct 
conttaction trum pointes, 

PENCIL, /. | pentcillum,. Lat.] a ſmait 
bruth of hairs uſd by painters. A kind of 
pen ade of black lead. Auy inſtrument uſed 
Wm Mriting without ink. 

To PE'NCIL, v. », to paint. 

PENDANT, ſ. {[prndant, Fr.] a jewel 
hanging, lot fe. from the ear. Avy thing ful» 
pended by way of ornament. 

PE'NDENCE, , tlop-veſs ; ſuſpenſion. 

PENNDENCY, . a flate of ſuſpence, er 
de lay in a fu't, 

PENDENT, a. | cnders, Lat. wrote by 
lome pendan'| hanging. jutting over. 

FE'NDING, a. | pend..nt, Fi. ] depending: 
undecided. : 

PENDU LO'SITY, PENDU LOUSNESS, 
. the ſtate of banging ; ſuſpenſion. 

FE'NDU LOUS, a. Cu, Lat.] hanging, 

PE'NDULUM, , Lat.] any weight hung 
ſo as it may be ealily ſwung backwards aud 
tuxwards, 

PENETRABLE, a. [| penctrab:li;, Lat.] 
fuch as may be pierced ; or may admit or be 
alieAcd by moral and intellectusl motives. 

PENETRABILCLIT V, , the quality of be- 
10g capable to be pierced, applied to the body; 
the quality of being agected by motives, ap- 
plied to the mind. 

ENEFRA'LIA, /. | Lat | interior parts. 

PE'NETRANT, a, | penct? ant, Fr. | hays 
iog the power to pierce. ä 

To PENETRAIE, v. a. | penetro, Lat.] 
to pierce or enter beyond the ſurface. To at- 
te& the mind. To reach the meaning. Neu- 
terlx, to moke way, 

PENETR A'TION, f [ penct ration, Fr. the 
act of pieicing or emciing into a budy, En- 
trance or comprehennon of any ditiiculty, appli— 
ed to the underſlanding. Acutenets, or lagacity. 

PEN ETRATIVE, a. piercing, tharp, ſub- 
tle, acute, of diſcerning, Having the power 
to aflect the mind. | 
PENGUIN, /. [Brit.] a bird, which, 
though no higher than a gooſe, yet oftentimes 
weighs fixteen pounds. A fruit in the Weſt- 


penny, formed by 


Indiet, of a ſharp acid flayoar, 
PEXNI'N- 


EN 


PENINSULA, [Lat.] a piece of land 
ſurrounded by water, excepting in one part, 
dy which it is joined to the continent. 
| PENI/'NSULATED, a, almoſt {urrovnded 
with water, 

PE'NITENCE, , | pamitentic, Lat.) re- 
pentance; ſorrow for fin attended with amend- 
ment of life. and change of the aftections. 

PE'NITENT, 3. | pxiitons, Lax. | ſorrows» 
fol for paſt ſins, and reſolutely bent on amend- 
ing life. 

PE'NITENT, / one ſorrowful for paſt 
trauigreſũons, and re ſolute to ablta:n from them 
for the future. 

PENITE'NTIAL, | per: Hfbia', a. expreil- 
ing ſorrow for paſt fins; enjoined as penance, 

PENITE'NTIARY, [ penitCy/Hiary | fe one 
who preſcribes the rules and meaſures of pe— 
nance. One who does penance. The place 
wherepenance is enjoined. 

PE'NITENTLY, ad. with repentance or 
ſorrow fag fin; with contrition. 

PENKMIFE, . a knife for mak- 
lung pens. is 

PE/NKRIDGE, a town in Staffordſhire, 
with a ſmall market on Tueſdays, and two 
fairs, on September 2, and October 10, for 
ſaddle horſes and colts. It is 1254 miles 
N. W. of London. | 

PEN MAN, /. one who profefies the art of 
writing. An author, or writer. 

PENMAC HNO, a village of Carnarvon- 
ſhire, in N. Wales, with two fairs, on Auguil 
az, and Sepr-mber 2r, for catile. 

PENMO RSA, a village of Carnarvonſhire, 
in North Wales, with three fairs, on Auguſt 
20, September 25, and November 12, tor 
cattle. | 

PE'NNANT, /. [enves, Fr.] an enfign, 
colours, or ſmall flag. A rope for hoitting 
things on board. 

PE'NN ATED, a. | pennatus, Lat.] winged; 
in Botany, applied to thoſe leaves which grow 
exadtly oppoſite to each other, on the lame 
ſtalk. 

PE/NNILESS, a. without money. 

PE/NNISTOY, in Vorkchire, whoſe fairs 
are on Thurſday before February 28, the laſt 
Thurſday in March, the Thurſday before Old 
May-Day, and the Thurſday after Old Mi- 
chaclmas-Day, for horned cattle and horſes. 

PE/NNON, a kind of ſtandard with a 
long tail, antiently belonging to a hmple gen- 
tleman. It is oppoſed to the banner, which 
was ſquare. 

PE/NNY, / ſplural pence. perig, Sax. ] a 
ſmall coin in value four farthings. Proverbi- 
ally, a ſmall ſum; money in general. 

PE/'NNYROYAL, /. an berb of a fragrant 
ſmell, uſed in medicine and cookery. 

PE/NNY-WEIGHT, /. a weight contain- 
ing 24 grains troy weight. 

PE/NN YWISE, a. ſaving ſmall ſums at 
the hazard of greater. | 


PEN 


bought for a penny. A purchaſe. 
bought for lets than its worth, 
tity, 

| PENRICE, a ſea-port town of 8. WI. 
in the county of Glamorgan, with . "es 
on Thurſdays, avd four e Tay 
ee 175 September 17, and December ? 1 
cattle, theep, and hogs. It is ſented ber, 16d 
ta, 20 miles S. of Carmarthen, and? "OY 
London. | : 219 W. of 
PFE'NRITH, or FE RIT H, atown of Ove 
berland, with a market on Tueſdays, >: * 
tas, on Whit-Tveſday, and Nov, 1 4 oe = 
and hoencd cattle; feated under à bill c 
Perich-Fell, near the rivers Eimot and * 
ther. It is 2824 miles N. N. W. of Loa. 
PE NR IN, a town of Cornwall, wit wo 
markets, on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and ard 
days, tor corn, and on Saturdays for Provifong 
and three fairs, on May 1, Joly 5, and Deg 
21, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, and a few hs 
It is a corporation, ſeated on a creek of pal 
mouth Haven, is a conſiderable place, an 
lends two members to parliament, It 4 76 
miles W. by S. of London. , 

PEN SANCE, or PE'NZANCE, 2 try 
of Cornwall, with a market on Thu:ſ!zy 
ard two fairs, on Thurſday after Trinird 
Sunday, aud on Thurſday before Advent 
Sunday, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth, at 
a few hops. It is 289 miles W. by 8. 
London. 

PENSFORD, a town in Somerſctſhi 
with a market on Tueſdays, and two fairs, 
May 6, tor cattle, ſhech, end hortes; and] 
November 8, for ſheep and horfes. It is 11 
miles W. by S. of London. 

PE NSHURST, a village in Kent, with 
fair, on July r, for pedtars ware, FE 

PE/NSILE, a. [ pen/i/is, Lat. | banging, 
pended, or fapported above ground. 

PE/NSILENESS, /. the ſtate of har:zing 

PE/NSION, Peuſton þ | penſion, Fr.] 
allowance given to a perſon. 

To PE'NSION, [An] v. a. to ſopf 
by an allowance. | 

PE/NSIONARY, [pe/orary] a. e 
nuire, Fr.] maintained by penſions, or a it 
allowance, 

PE/NSIONER, { p#/borer] /. one fuppt 
by voluntary allowance from another. 

"PE/NSIVE, a. [ pen/if, Fr.] forrow 
mournſully ſerious and thoughtful. * 

PE/NSIVELY, 4d. in a mouruful 
thoughtful manner. 5 

PE/NSIVENESS, , the quality ci 
movrnfully thoughtful. | 

PENSYLVA'NIA, one of the prin 
plantations of the Engliſh in N. A4 
It is bovnded on the E. by D m—_ 
and partly by the ocean; on the Y 
northern part of Cheſepeak-Bay, d | 
parates it from Maryland; on pee 
ſeveral Indian nations; and on the 


8 . 
YON 75 ' 5 7 


A fmall quage 


1 thre 


PE'NN YWORTH, , as much as can be 
2 


Maryland. It is well watered by the 


PEN 
vioable rivers on which 
LON am] wm hs jos the heart ot the pro- 
ge (his doh is corny cattie, timber, pot- 
3 Me end furs; and they carry tothe 
_— lalted berl, pork, hor ies, pipe 
Cor does * N abing I in retuin ſugar, rum, and 
bee p 14 England they have cloathing, 
Ne barduare, an all forts of tools. Pat- 
kia the capital 1 3 4 
"VENT part. Pats. Ot Len ; coop 7 0: 
NC ATsCULaR, a. Lure, Or. and 
. Lat. having hive cells or cavitics. 
EI \CHOR D,[ p&takord ] ſ.| vive and 
p 67. an jnitrument having five Ilr10 gs. 
FyTAGON, ſ. [@iv72 and yIVG, Gr. | a 
* atical figure having five angles. 
VENTA'GONAL, 4. having ave angles. 
VIA METER, 1. [ Pentasuet. un, Lat. J 
\ Latin vere co fitting of hre feet. F 
VIA XGULAK, a. ive cornered. 
PENTAPE/T A LOUS, a. having hive leaves. 
PNTASPAST, /: _ and d, Gr. | 
ne with ve pollies. ; 

EENTASTICK, /- [Lt and 5y 05, Gr. ] 
qcompohtion conſiſf ng of five ver les. 

vENTAS [YLE, / (ir: and ches, Gr. J 
I Architecture, a work n which are hve rows 


nolades. 


gubem 


rar Eck, [ Pentatauk ] / the fi ve 
kt; of Moſes ; namely, Genchs, Exodus, 
len cus, Numbers, and e 
ITECOS T, |. | TE r,ẽNIus Gr. a fexſt 
(the eus, fo called tram its being celebrated 
bb day after the fixteenth of Nitan. It 
dale by the Hebrews the feait of weeks, 
bernfs kent even weeks after the Pallover, 
kenehonds with the Chriſtians Whiutun- 
& f-r which we ſometimes uſe it. 
PENTHOUSE, , | pence and houſe, Fr.] a 
bug ing out allope trom the ma un Kall. 
ENTICE, , | pendice, Ital.) a floping 
; 2 (hd. 
PEENTILE, /. a til» made for coverivg the 
Ang part of a roof, 
ENTRA'OTH-MON, a village of An- 
Kt, in N. Wales, 5 miles W. of Beauma- 
bath 5 fairs, on May 5, Friday after Tri— 
) Arguſt 16, October 3, and November 
all for cattle. 


ENTRE, or PE'NTRY, a town of Car- 


3 * aud October 10,, for cattle, hortes, 
Keep. 


Kode. 


UMR A, , # penc and umb ; 
Keri: 2 if — wb ] 
WI glous, a. [ frompenuria, Lat.] ſpar- 
"anne; parſimonious; ſcantv. 
EURIOUSLY, ad, in a nigrardly ſpar- 
þ 270 any manner, 5 - 


TNT . 
*NURIOUSNESS, . 


Vp the quality of be- 
Fans it expences ; parſimony, 

„ by. i Perieria, Lat. . 
22 N „Lat. ] want; povet- 


werltire, in 8 Wales, with two fairs, on | 


ESULTIMA, J [Lat.] the laſt ſyllable | 


PER 


PE'NYBERT, a village of Radnorſhire, in 
S. Wales, with one fair, on May 12, tor ſheep, 
zorned cattle, and horſes. 

PE'N YRBOU Ia village of Carmarthenſhire, 
in S. Wales, with one fair, on December 5 
for cattle, tallow, aud pedlars ware. 

PE'NYSTREET, Merionethſhire, in 
Trawyshnydd, N. Wales, with two fairs, on 
Auguſt 17, and September 21, for cattle. 

FEON 2% [ pawia, Lat. | a r:d flower. 

FE'OPLE, | pron. peep!) . Loop, Lat. J a 
nation or community. | he vulgar or commo- 
nalty. SYNoN. Peecple is ſo very general, 
that it cannot be connected with a determinate 
number; as for inſtance, four, five, or fix pec= 
Pl.; but that of perſon; may. 

To PEOPLE, e v. a. ſpeupler, Fr. Ito 
fill with inhabitauts. 

PEPASTICKS, , [from @:na{vw, Gr.] me- 
dicines which are good to help the rawnets of 
the ſtomach, and digeſt crudities, 

PE'PPER, [piper, Lat.] a warm ſpice, of 
which there are ſeveral ſpecies. 

To PE'PPER, v. a. to 1privkle with pepper. 
Figvratively, to beat or mangle, either with 
blows or ſhot. | 

PE/PSIS, /. Gr. J the concoction, digeſtion, 
or fermentation of victuals and humours in a 
human body. n TERA 

PE'PTIC, a. [Sinn, Gr.] What aſſiſts 
dig eſtion. 3 

PERACU'TE, a. | peracutus, Lat. ] very 
arp. 8 

LER ADVENTURE, ad. [par avanture, 
Fr.] perhaps; by chance; may be. 

10 PERA'GRATE, v. «. [peragro, Lat.] 
to travel or wander over, 

PERAGRA'TION, /. the act of paſting 
through any ſtate or ſpace. 

To PERA'MBULATE, 2. a. [perambulo 
Lat. ] to walk through; to ſurvey by paſſing, 
through. 

PERAMBULA'TION, , the act of paſſing 
through or wandering over; a travelling ſorvey. 

PE'RCEANT, 4. | pergeart, Fr.] p.eicingy 
penetrating. wy 

PERCE'IVABLE, [perceevabl] a. that 
which is properly an object of the ſenſe or 
underſtand.ng, and may be diſcovered by 
e:ther. 

PERCE'IVABLY, [prrc&wably] ad. in 
ſuch a manner as to be d:1covered by the ſenſes 
or mind. 

To PERCE'IVE, [ percecve]v. a. [perceveir 
Fr.) to diſcover by means of the ſentes or un- 
deritanding. To know or obſerve. 

PERCEPTIBUILITY, }. the ſtate of being 
diſcovered by the mind or ſenſes, The power 
of perceiving. 3 

PERCE'PTIBLE, a. er cetibie, Fr.] ſuch 
as may be perceived by the mind or ſenſes, . 

PERCE'PTIBLY, ed. in ſuch a manner 
may be perceived by the ſenſes or mind. 


PERCE'PTION, / Cee, Lat.] the” 


act, raſſion, or impreſſic, whereby the mind 
38 | becomes 
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PER 


becomes conſcious of any thing. The act or | 
er of perceiving. An idea or notion. 

PERCE'PTIVE\,a. [ perceptus, Lat.] having 
the power of perceiving. 

PERCH, /. | Fr. ] a tith of prey. A meaſure 
containing hve yards and a half, from perch, 
Fr. pertica, Lat. A itick on which birds tup- 
port themlelves when they rovit, from perche, 

r. 

To PERCH, . n. Pere ber, Fr. ] ro fit like 
a bird at rvolt, Actively, to place on a perch. 

PERCHA'NCE, as. perhaps. 

PERCUPIENT, a. | prrcipiens, Lat. Jconſei- 
ous of the pretence or impreſſion of an object. 

PERCI/PIEtT, /. one that has the power 
of perceiving. 

To PE'RCOLATE, v. a. | percolo, Lat. ] to 


ſtrain through. 


PERCOLA'TION, /. the a& of purifying | 


by ſtra:ning. | 

ToPERCU'SS, v.a. [ percuſſis, Lat.] to ſtrike. 

PERCUSSION, |. | percu//io, Lat.] the act 
of ftriking. A ftroke. 

PERCU'TIENT, [ perk: hient | a. [ pereuti- 
ens, Lat. ] firiking; having the power to ſtrike. 

PERDVTIOYN, . [ perditio, Lat, ] deſtruc- 
tion; death; loſs, or ruin. In Scripture, e- 
- ternal death. 

PE'RDUE, ad. | Fr. a forlorn hope, or ad- 
vanced ceminel |] cloſe; in ambuth. 

PE'RDULOUS, a. | from erde, Lat. ] loſt ; 
thrown away. 

PERDURA'BLE, @.[ perdurable, Fr.] laſt- 
ing; long continued. N ot in ute. 
PERDU'RABLY, ad. 1a a laſting man- 
ner. 

PER DURA'TION, y [ perduratiny Lat.] 
long continuance. 

To PE'REGRINATE, v. ». [| peregrino, 
Lat. ] to travel; to live in foreign countries. 

PEREGRIN A'TION, /. peregrinatio, Lat.] 
cravel or abode in foreign countries. 

PE'REGRINE, à. fturcign; not native ; 
not dome ft ic. 

To PERE MPT, . a. | peremprus, Lat.) in 
Law, to cruſh; or kill. 

PERE'/MPTORILY, ad. abfolutcly ; fo as 
to cot off further delay or debate. 

PERE/MPTORINESS, /. pofitiveneſs 
that will not admit of diſpute or contrad.c- 
Lion. 

PERE/MPTORY, a. | peremptorious, low 
Lat. ] pofitive, ſo a5 to admit of no delay, dif- 
pute, or coutradict ion. 

PERENNIAL, «. [ercnnis, Lat.) laſting 


through the vear ; perpetual, unceaſing. 


 PERE/NNITY, / [prrennitas, Lat.] the 


quality of laſting the year round; perpetuity. 
PERFECT, a. [ perfeFu;, Lat. | free from 
defect with reſyect to parts, compoſition, ſæill or 
abilities. Safe. SyxNon. Pefeftion regards, 
properly, the beauty which riſes from the de- 
fign and conſtruction of the work; Aniſhing, 
from tbe hand and work manſhip of the work- 


PER 


thing; but on the work“ 


g s havin RES 
it ſhould have. 8 every this 


mane Completion depends on the want of no- 


To PERFECT, v. a; WK 1 
complete or finiſh any io T, Lat t 
tects. | To inſtruct compleicly 5 100 6 £0 

PERFECTION} [ror la 
vt enjoying every thing tat o. lon Y = 
tree trom redundancy or defect, 4 P br: 
age An attribute, applied to the Da 1 
A ents CON ATE, UV. d. t9 = 4 

PERFEOTIVE, a. 0 1 
or to remove all e | 

PERFE'CIIVELY, ad. in fuck a ni 
as do 3 all defects. 1 co 
PR > e LY, ad. in a manner free f s 

PERFECTNESS, 7. completencſs | pe 
nets ; virtae; ſkill, ; 0 ö 

PERFUDIOUS, a. treacherous, falt, = 
ty ot violted truit, F b | 

PERFUDIOUSLY, ad, in a manner incod br 
ſiſtent with the confidence placed in one 7 

PERFIDIOUSXN LESS, 1 the quality of | 
ing perfidious. 9 7 

PE RFID Y, ſ. [ perfdia, Lat. | 
2 The act 40 . 1 A 

o PERFLATE, v. a. pe, | 
blow through. 2 1 | | 

\ PERFLAIION, | the af of toni * 

rough. | | 

To PE'RFOR ATE, v. a. { per fore, La. _ 
pierce or bore a hole with a tool. 

PERFORA'TION, /. the act of piercing 7 
boring. A hole made by boring. | 1 

PERFOYRCE, ed. by violence. Wi. 

To PERFORM, „ A, [ per for mare, Ita 1 

to execute, act, or do; to accomplith a dehy 
or undertaking. Neuterly, to ſucceed in wa 
attempt. 11 

PERFORMANCE, /. the execution , ;. 
deſign. The completion of a promiſe, Se 

work or compoſition. An action, or [. W 
thing done, ; pet 

PERFORMER, /. one that performs 0 1, 
thing, generally applied to an artitt who gi * 

a ſpecimen of his {kill in public. p 
To PERFRVCATE, 2. n, [perfrice, 600 
to rub over. la, 

PERFU'ME, .. [parfum, Fr. ] an agree. 

odour, compoſed by at, and uſed to give ot p 

| things a ſragrant ſcent. Fragrance. P 
To PERrU/ME, v. a. to make 2 ub 
ſmell agreeably. To fcent. fle 
PERU MER, /. one who makes md fa 
artificial odours. 1 jig 
PERFU'NCTORILY, ad. [pe ſO 
Lat. I in a careleſs or negligent manner. On 
PERFU/NCTORY, 4. [pr functoriv te 
carclels ; light; ne ligent. * P 
To PERFU'SE, Fpof 10 2. 0. [þ of 5 = 
Lat.] to overſpread ; to tincture. 4 o 
PERHA'PS, ad. perodrentore; nl. | 

of | ougianTw, I * te 
PE/RIAPT, . [ | difeaes3 a zmulg 40 


worn to prevent or expe 


RICA 


PER 


dERICA/RDIUM, VLN and 3 1 

din membrane reſembling a porſe, and con- 
4 „the heart in its Cavity ; Its ule is to 
corp quantity of clear water to keep the 
Cc ; 


beart mol! 


-ncompaſſing the fruit or gran of a 


* A medicine applied to the wriſt to: the 


ant. 
N ue. 

ern A 1 [ peric/izatio, Lat. ] 
erh hazard. 

edin. lea.) a thin and 

nervous membranc, n may cn — * 11 

vers the cranium or ſcoll, and cavelops a 

the bones in the body, except the teeth. 

PERUCULOUS, 4. [ pereculsſus, Lat.) dau- 

„ hazardous. | 
F OERIERGT,, / [Te;2 and £:99%) Gr. Jnecd- 
db caution or diligence In an operation. | 
PERIGEE!, PERIGE UM, /. [i and 55, 
Gr] a point where n a planet is at its nearest 
ible dit ance from the earth. DE 
PRIHE/LLUM, J. that part of a planet's 
whit wherein it is neareſt the fun, 

PERIL, C Crit, Fr.] a ſtate wherein a 
perſon is expoſed to lots, dileaſe, or death. A 
Unger threatened. 5 
PERILOUS, a. [prrileux, Fr.] dangerous, 
krardous. Smart, witty ; vulgarly pron. 
uloos. 

PERILOUSLY, ad. in a dangerous man- 
per, 

PERILOUSNESS, /. dangerouſneſs. 
PERUMETER, /. perim-tregFr. | the com- 
als or ſum of all the tides that bound any n- 
pure, See PERIPHERY. . 
PERIOD, / | 74;00%;, Gr. ] a circuit. A 
ſhace of time in which any revolution of the 
planets is performed, which begins again. A 
ſited number of years, days, or hours, in which 
lung are perſormed and repeated. ne end 
u concluhon. The ſtate at which any thing 
terminates, Duration, In Gremmar, a com- 
plete ſentence from one full ſtop to another. 
la Printing, a pauſe or maik, denoting a 
emplete ſentence, thus (.) 

PERIODIC, PERLIO'DiCAL, a. [ Period; - 
te Fr.] making a circuit or revolut:on. 
lappening or returning at a ſtated time. Re- 
ung to periods, or revolutions. 

PERIODUCALLY, ad, at tated times. 

ERIOE'CI, V in Geography, are ſuch in- 
dtants as have the ſame latitude, but oppo- 
Melongitudes, Theſe have the ſame common 
yes throughout the year, and the lame 
a na of the heavenly bodies ; bot when 

3 100n-day with the one, it is midnight 
i the other, there being 12 hours betwee 
Wem in an eaſt © i rl. e __ 

PMo's rs r welt direction, 
denbrane f oy W, „ert and Fer, Gr. ] 2 
c exquibte ſenſe coveting all the 

PRIPATE 
3 

Pte alsiog 


TICS, is a name given to the 
Aotle, becavſe they uſed to 


3 | 
VERICA'RPIUM, p [ Lat. ] a thin mem- | 


PER 


| PERIPHERY, perifery] . [wil and af 
Gr.] the circumference of a circular figure. 

to PERUPHRASE, [p46 Frage] v. a. pe- 
ripbraſer, Fr.] to exprets by circumlocution, 
or many words, 

PERUPHRASIS, [era] . [Gr.] 
the act of expreſſing the tenſe of one word by 
many; as When we ſay, the loſs of life, for 
death. Circumlocytion. 

PERIPNEU/MONY, [.{ @t,! and w]. NEA. 
Gr.] an intflammatioa of the lungs. 


of either irigid zone, within the polar circles; 
where the lun, when in the ſummer fign*, 
moves only round «bout th-m, w.thoot ſetting, 
and conſequently their ſhadows, in the ſame 
day, turn to all points of the horizon. 

To PERISH, We. N. [ peres, Lat.) to die; d 
be deftroved, Actively, to deſtroy, decay, or 
impair: obſolete. 

PE'RISHABLE, a. liable to perlſh or de- 
cay; ſubject to ſhort duration. 

PERISHABLENESS, /. Liableneſs to de- 
cay or deſtroct ion. 

PERISTA'LTIC, 6. [ perifaltique, Fr.] ap- 
plied to the vermicu'ar or wavering motion of 
the guts, by which the execrements are paticd 
downwards, and voided, 

PERISTY'LE, / | peri/fyle, Fr. ] a circular 
range of pillars, or columns. 

PERISY'STOLE. /. [Cv and Tvp9)y, Gr. J 
the pauſe or interval between the two motions 
of the heart or Hulſe. 

PERITONE'UM, /. [e:cronnov, Gr.] 
2 thin, ſoft membrane, wh:chenclofes all the 
bowels in the lower belly. 

PERITRO'CHIUM, petritrikium ] 4, 
Mechanics, denotes a whee!, or circle, con- 
centric with the baſe of a cylinder, and move- 
able together with it, about an axis. 

To PERJURE, 2. a. pe. jus e, Lat. ] to ſwear 
falſely; to forſwear. 
PE'RTURER, /. one that ſwears falſely. 

PERJURY, J the act of ſwearing falſely ; 
a falſe oath, . 

PE'RIWIG, /{. [perrugue, Fr.] hair woven 
on thread fewed on a cawl, and worn by a per- 
ſon inſtead of his own hair. 

To PE'RIWIG, v. a. to drefs in falſe ba'r, 

PERIWINKLE, , a ſmall hell tiſh, a 
kind of ſea-nail. In Botany, a plant. 

To PERK, v. 3. ke preb] to hold up 
the head with an affected brikneis. To dreſs, 
to prank, 

PERMANENCE, PE'RMANENCY, /. 
duration; confiltency ; laſtingneſs ; continu— 
ance in the ſame ſtate. 

PERMANENT. a. [ permanens, Lat.] dur- 
able, continuing, laing, unchanged, 

PERMANENTLY, ad. in a durable man- 
ner. 

PERMEABLE, a. from peumes, Lat. I ſuch 
15 may be paſſed through. 

To PERMEATE, d. 4. Ceeruce, Lat.) to 


| 


piſs through. 
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PERVSCLI, A. in Geography, the inhabitants 


PER 


PERMEA'TION, , the 
through. 

PERMUSCIBLE, a. [from permiſcco, Lat.] 

ſuch as may be mixed. 

PERMTSSIBLE, a. [ from permitto, Lat.) 

what may be permitted. 

PER MI'SSION, /. [ermiſſon, Pt.] al- 
lowance. Leave to do any thing. 

PERMI“OSIVE, a. [from permitto, Lat.) 
granting or giving leave; not hindering, 
though not approving. 

PER MI'SSIVELY, ad. by bare allowance, 
without hindrance or approbat ion. 

To PERMIT, v. a. | permitto, Lat.] to al- 
low, grant or ſuffer, without commanding, 
authorifing, or approving ; to reſign. 

PERMIT, /. a written warrant for ſending 
oods from one place to another. 

PERMUTTANCE, /. allowance. Want 
or forbearance of oppoſition. Not elegant. 

PERMUIXTION, ,. | permixtio, Lat.] the 
act of mingling ; the ſtate of being mingled. 

PERMUTA'TION, . ſpermutatio, Lat. | 
the exchange of one thing for another 

To PERMU'TE, v. a. [permiuto, 
exchange. 

PERNIT'/CIQUS, | perni/hious ] op ko us, 
Lat. ] miſchievous in the higheſt degree ; de- 
ſtructive; quick, 

PERNICIOUSLY, [peine] ad. in 
fuch a manner as to dedtroy or ruin; mil- 
chievouſly. 

PERNIVCIOUSNESS, | pernifhrouſnrſs] . 
the quality of being deſtructive. 

PERNICITY. , | pernicitas, Lat.] ſwift- 
neſs. © Great ſwiftneſs or pcie. Rav. 


act of paſſing | 


þ 


ö 


Lat.) | to 


| 


PERORA'TION, f. [peroratio, Lat.] the | 


coveluſion of an oration. 
To PERPE'ND, v. a. [perpendo, Lat.] to 
nder on or con ſider attentively. 
PERPENDICULAR, «a. | perpendicularis, 
Lat. ] 
Straight or vpright, 
PERPENDI'CULAR, /. a line croſſing the 
horizon at right angles. 
PERPENDICULARLY, ad. in ſuch a 
manner as to cut another line at right angles. 
In the direction of a ſtraight line up and down. 
PERPENDICULARITY, / the fiate of 
being perpendicular. 
PERPE'/NSION, /. conſideration. 
To PERPETRATE, ». a. | perpetro, Lat.) 
to commit; to act. Always in a bed ſenſe. 
PERPETRA“TION, /. the act of commit- 
ting any crime, Figuratively, a crime. 
PERPE/TUAL, a. | gerpetue!, Fr.] never 
ceaſing ; continual; everlaſting. 
PERPE/TUALLY, ad. withovt ister- 
miſſion or ceaſing. SyNon. What we do 
always, we do at all times, and on all occa- 
fions ; that which is done continually, is done 
without interruption or intermiſſion, but for 
2 time limited; whereas what is done Per- 


Lat. ] to make perpetual, to eternize 
tinue without ceſſation or in 


perpetual ; inceſſant continuance 
without ceſſation. Someth: 


to diſturb with doubts, a 
ties. To make ditficult. 


ambiguous ; intricate, 


nions. 


PE RSECU TOR, /. [ perſecuteur, Fr.) of 


count of his opinions. One that harrafles 


croſſing any thing at right angles. 


PER 


To PERPE/TUATE, 10 a, [Perprig 
+ Uo cog 


termiſſi 
PERPETU ACTION. . the att of maki 


PERPETU'IT x, {perpernite; Pr. lum 
ng Which has noon 
Ut rom e plexua La 
mbiguities, or dithcu 

To torment or vex, 
[Per plexus, Lat.] C:ficult 


To PERPLE'X, 2. a. 


„ PERPLE'X, a. 


PERPLE/XEDNESS, /. the qualite l. 
renders the Judgment — * to ö 
b mind. * 
[pe plexi 
— ; . Coates Ta 
RQUISITE, „. erqui/i | 
fomething above Ran 2 — 
PERQUI SITION We [ perquiſitio, Lu.] : 
accurate inquiry; a ſtrict and thorough ſeardl 
PERRY, /. Lare Fr. Jcyder made of pra 
To P ERSECU TE, 2. a. Pe. guor, Lat. 
to ſubject to pains, loſſes, or impriſonmerta s 
account of opinions. To purſue with malic 
To trouble with importunity. 
PERSE/CUTION /. the act of infliingy 
nalties, or ſubjecting to puniſhments for q 
The ſtate of being perſecuted, 


t; intricacy. 


Mato! 


To 


that inflicts pains, penalties, or loſſes on af 


other with malice, 
or ERSEVE'RANCE, F [ per ſerveranth 
Lat. ] ſteadineſs or continuance in any purpe 
deſign or opinion. | 
PER SEVERANT, 4. conſtant, perl 
Ing. 
Io PERSEVE RE, 2. n. [Per ſevero, La 
to perſiſt in an attempt; to contiuue firm 
reſolute. 
PERSEVE/RINGLY, 
| Verance. | 
; PE'RSHORE, a town of Worceſterſt 
with a market on Tueſdays, and three fa 
on Eaſter-Tueſday, June 26, avd Tueſday? 
fore November 1, for cattle and horſes. 
toz miles W. N. W. of London. | 
PER SIA, a large kingdom of Alia, e 
fiſting of ſeveral provinces, which, at diffe 
times, have had their particulac kings; 
inhabitants call it Iran, for the word BY 
is derived from that part of it called P. 
Fars, of which Schiras is the capital. 
bounded on the N. by Little Tana 
' Caſpian Sea, Caraſm, or Coraſm, and G 
Bokaria; on the S. by the Perſian _ L 
Seca; on the W. by Torky in Aſia; an 
the E. by Great Bokaria and the * | 
the Great Mogul. It 1s about W 
length from E. to W. and 900 in breadth 
N. to 8. No country in the world vel 
more different character than this; for! 
N. and E. parts it is mountainons an 


ad. with ' i 


petually is done alſo without intermiſſion, and 
without regard te time. | 


| in the middle and S. E. parts fandy ande p 


PER 


W. level and extremely fertile, 
ſeveral months very hot. The 
all ſorts of pulſe and corn, ex- 
They have cotton in great 
among other domeſtick ant- 
| butfalozs, and their horſes 
| In ſeveral places naptha, 
nen, riſes out of the ground; 
7 have mines of gold, filver, iron, 
r- Hoges, and ſalt; but the tWo firſt of 
e not worked, on account of the ſcarci- 
ly They have a great deal of cotton 
on ſome pearls, and a large 2 of 
u. behdes manufactures of 111 a 1 
bee carpets They have alſo all forts of fruits, 
cellent wine, and a great number of mul- 


the d. and 
ougi tor 
bil proc r 
" 4 ve. 
et 0at5 an 
Lyndance, 300» 
15, camels anc 
numerous. 


kel the ſilk-worms. Likewiſe dates, piſ- 
tin urts, and trees which produce manna. 
Ther have large floꝶks of ſheep and goats ; 
tie tails of the former are of a monttrons hze, 
Fn regard to religion, they ate generally 
Maometans. Iſpahan is the capital town. 


ine frm and reſolute in an undertaking or 
n. | 
MRSISTANCE, PERSI'STANCY, /. 
gabel; conflancy 3 obitinacy 3 obduracy. 
FRSUSTIVE, 4. ſteady; perſevering. 
PERSON, /. perſia, Lat. Ja thinking intel- 
wt being that has reaſon or reſlection, aud 
nonfider itfelf as itſelf, 1. c. the fame think- 
pe thing in different times, or places. An in- 
nidual,or particular manor woman. A human 
rag, A man or woman. In per ſon one's 
lf, oppoſed to a deputy or repreſentative. 
ternal appearance, Character. In Grammar, 
equality of the noun which modifies a verb. 
PERSONABLE, a. handſome, or of good 
mearance, In Law, one that may maintain 
Pr plea in a court of juſtice. 


DON AGE, / [perſonoge, Fr.] a man 


woman of ſome rank or eminence. Air, 
Were, or external appearance. A character 


ned or repreſented. 

ERSON AL, a. per{-1ab5, Lat. Ibelonging 
a2 or women, oppoſed to things. Peculiar; 
ek to; relating to one's private character 
gs. Preſent, oppoſed to repreſentative. 
Abu ettate. In Law, ſomething move- 
ö T appendant to the perſon. In Gram- 
"lid to a verb which has the modia- 
Wo three verſons in each number. 


FAONA'LITY, J. the exiſtence or in- 
hn ty of any one. 

ENONALLY, ad. 
P Particularly. 

N. any one. 
nn CE, v. a. ¶ from perſona, 
= /% ent by a fictitious or aſſumed 
3 0 % to paſs for another. To act or 
= "the ſtage. To counterfeit. To 
e. To deſeribe. 


ERSON a/ 7 8 
ele — ION, /. counterfeiting of 


in one's own per- 
With regard to indi- 


. ; - - 1 ö 
Lrr-tres, with the leaves of which the 


| 


4 


4 


1 


4 


4 
1 
| 


1 
L 


To PERSIL ST, ©. . P. Hilo, Lat. ] to con- | 


L 


: 


. 


PER 


PERSONIFICA/TION, ſ. profopopeia ; 
the change of things to perſons; as in Milton, 
* Confuſion heard his voice.” Par. Loft. 

To PERSO'NIFY, v. 4. t repreſent 
things as if they were perſons. 5 

* PERSPE'/CTIVE, /. | from perſpicio, Lat.) 
a ſpying-glaſs; a glaſs through which things 
are viewed, The e by which things are 
ranged in painting in their proper proportions. 
A view or viſto. 

PERSPE'CTIVE, a. optic, or relating to 
the icience of vifion, 

PERSPICA'/CIOUS, [prrſpiki/hious] a. 
[per/picax, Lat.] quick-fighted; tharp-wited ; 
quick of apprehenſion. | 

PERSPICA'CIOUSNESS, | perſpikaſhiouſ- 
neſs ] /. the quality of perceiving or ditcover- 
ing quickly. 

PRRSPICA'CITY, /. [ perſpicaci:s, Fr.] 
quicknels of ſight, or apprebeniion ; ſagacits. 

PERSPICIENCE, [| perſpi/hience} /. ¶ from 
perſpicio, Lat. ] perfect Knowledge; the af of 
looking iharply. 

PERSPICU'ITY, {{ perſpicuite,Fr,Japplicd 
to the mind, eaſineſs tube underſtood or compre- 
hended. The quality of be.ng tranſparent. 

PERSPI'CUQUS, à. [ perſpicuns, Lat.] 
clear; tranſparent; ſuch as may ſecu 
through. Eaſy to be underſtood, 

PERSPU'CUOUSLY, ad. clearly, not ob- 
ſcurely. 

PERSPI'CUOQUSNESS, /. the quality of 
being eaſily underſtood or ſecu through. 


PERSPURABLE; a. ſuch as may be 


emitted through the pores of the ſkin, 


PERSPIRA'TION, /. the at of emitting | 
| through the ſkin. 


A breathing. 


PERSPIRATIVE, a. performing the a& of 


perſpiration. 


ToPERSPVRE, v. u. [perſþira, Lat. J to 


emit through rhe pores of the kin. To. be 


excreted by the ſkin, | | 


To PERSTRINGE, v. . { perſtringo, Lat.] 
to touch flightly ; to gaze, or glance upon. 


PERSU.V'DABLE, «. ſuch as may be per- 


ſuaded. 

To PERSUA DE, fthe « in this and the 
following words is pron. like u]. v. a, [per- 
ſuadeo, L at.] to prevail upon, convince, or bring 
over to any opinion by arguments To in- 
culcate by arguments. 

PERSUA DER, J. one that influences by 
arguments, 

PERSUA'SIBLE, [perfroimible] a, [per- 
ſaaſibilis, * ta de influenced by arguments. 

PERSU A'SIBLENESS, J the quality of 
being influenced by arguments. 

PERSUA'SION, [ per ſrvamben ] [. the act of 
influencing the judgment and paſſions by argu- 
ments or motives. The ſtate of being per- 
loaded; opinion. 

PERSUA'SIVE,| per/aimine] a. having the 
power to pertyade, 

PERSUA'SIVELY, [ perfvdninrely] ad. in 
ſach a manner as to perſuade, 
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PER 


PERSUA'SIVENESS, [| perfevoniventſ5] f. 
the quality of influencing the paſſions. 

PERSUA'SOR Y, [perſwazay] a. Ler- 
Jeaſwrins, Lat.] havitty the power to pettuade, 

PERT, a. | pert, Brit. and Belg. appore, 
Fr. lively and briſk. Saucy, bold, petulam. 

To PERTAIN, 2. a. | pcrtineo, Lat. ] to be- 
long or rol ne o. Uicd with to, 

PERTEREBRA'TION, ,. | perterevratis, 
Lat.] the act of boring rarovgh. 

PERTERREFA/CTION, /. [from perter- 
refacio, Lat.] the ad of affrighting greatly ; 
a great ſright. 

PERTH, a town of Scotland, and capita} 
of a county of the lame name. It is an hand- 
ſome place, agrerably feated on the river Tay, 
near two ſmall foreſts. The t.de comes up as 
far as this place, and the river is nav:gable 
far ſmall veilcl:, tor which reaton it has 
19me trade, eſpecially in linen and ſalmon. 
The {hire of Perth tends one member to par- 
liament. It is 3z8 Miles N. of Edinvourgh. 

PERTIN A'CIOUS, [ pertindſhioaus | it. [ por- 
tinax, Lat.] obSinate; ttubborn; nut to be 
convinced; conltant, refolute. | 

PERTI NA'CIOUSLY, UP. rtind hioꝝſiy Jad. 
obſtinat lx; flubbornly. 

PERTINA'CLOUSNESS, [| prriind/Þiouſe 
1. %] PERTINA CITY), ;. obftivacy. Srub— 
boronets. Reſolotion. Conſtancy. 

PE'RTINACY, f. {from pertinax, Lat.) 
obltinacy, ſteadincis. or cot ſtaucy. 

PERTINENCE, PERTINENCY, {</. 
{ from per tines, Lat.] jufinets. of relation to 
the matter in hand; proper or fyitable to the 

urpote. Relating or regarding, 

PE'RTINENT, a. | periinen;, Lat.) appo- 
fite; tu table to the purpoſe. Relating ; re- 

ard, ; concerning. Uſed with to. 

PERTINENTLY, ad. to the purpoſe; 
appobrely. 

PE'RTINENTNESS, ſ the quality of ſuit- 
ing, cr being appoſite to what it is applied to. 

PERTI'NGENT, a. reaching to; touching, 

PERTLY, ad. in a briſk, live , taucy, or 

etvlant marucr. 

 PE'RTNESS, /. briſk folly ; ſavcinefs, pe- 
tulance; ſmarrnets; audacity; detty liyelwels; 
ſprightlinets without d- gn * or judgment. 

PER TRA*NSIENT, a. Lertranſiens, Lat. | 

aſſng over. 

To PERTU/RB, PERTU/RBATE, v. 2. 

per turbo, Lar. | to difquiet, diſorder, or pul 
Into contuhon; to d:ttord. | 

VERTURB.A'TION, | 1 Lat.) 
any thing e ch deſtroys the tranquil] ty, or 
raiſcs a commotion of the paitons. Diſorder; 
caontußon ; com mot on; ditturbance. 

PERTURBA'FrOR, / [Lat.] one that 
raiſes COommotions. | 

PERTU'SED, Feu ] a. Pertuſats, Lat.) 
bored; prnched ; prexced with holes. 

PER 1 U'SLON, frearigzhon] . the act of 
piercing or Puri-hing, A hols made by 


| 


PER- 


ToPERVA'DE, v. a. pe vad 


n ; to permeate. 5 Lot) 11 
{RV A'S mp, me 0 
Ne "gg, LP vazhon] [. the a8, 10 f 
f Bok oe 1 * 0! [ perverſus, Lat.) digen 4 
tractable: 8 8 58 dhe wrong; ug red ( 
** L Leg > z Venatious ; Prepolteros 100 
; 3 K ELV 5 ar. with kw } % 
ex. — . * f f 
ien * Crofsly. With petty m rb 
„ AO EA F 
brats E RSENESS, /. ſpitcſul crul.nefs . 
betulauce,; bees ifhnels, 7 
PRVE/RSION, / rv, Fr. chin, {4 
the af at perverting to ſomething worſe. 6 4 # 
PERVE/RSITY, . crotluets; perveri,act 1 
ſrou ard pes peevit nc 1 p- tulance * - 
To PERY E'RT, Ve Qs, verto, Lat 1t 100 
m ſapply or diſtort wiltu!ly from the true cu 22 
meaning or purpoſe. To turn from richt! FR 
Wrong; to corrupt, * * 
PERVERTER, ſ. one that changte a "8 
thing from good to bad, ur w:lfully dige . 
any ching trom the right purpoſe, | 70 
PERV ERQTIBLE, a. that may be eaſii 6h 
perverted. ; " 
PERVESTIGA'TION, , {peruigati 11 
Lat.] dil. gent {earch or enquiry, K 
PERVIC A'C IOUS, [pervikaſkiou] a. | pe PE 
vicas, Lat. ] ſpitetully or peevithly obit nag wes: 
headitrong ; ſtubborn. | PER 
PERVICA'CIOUSLY [ perviki/io 1. To} 
with {piteful obſiinacy,  "_ Lt) 
_ PERVICA'CITY, PERVICA'CI0U ur 
NESS, PE'RVICACY, J. [perviactta;, L 
piteful obſlinacy. F nr 
VERVIOUS, a. [pertius, Lat.] paſabl PE 
capable of being paſſed through; permeable he 
PE RVIOUSNESS, /, the quality of pe „ 2 
mitting paſſage through. | nd 
PERU”, /. a large country of S8. Amerig Fs 
bounded on the N. by Popayan, on the il T'% 
by the 8. Sca, on the S. by Chili, and on hf 5 
E. by a ridge of prodigious high mountal Try 
called the Cordilleras-de-l1os-Andes, beulif Je 
about 1500 miles in length from N. to d. le- 
125 in breadth from E. to W. between ll LS 
Andes and the S. Sea; but in other plce :. 
is much broader, and according to for”, 3 FES 
miles. It never rains in this country, UN”: 
they hardly know what ligh ning and tung Th! 
are, unleſs towards the tops of above may Vc, 
taing : all the tops of theſe mountains are 4: m; 
V+ dee w:th ſnow to a very great height, | "ne 
there are ſeyeral volcanoes, which bur cone Ls 
\nually. The beſt houſes in this county Ie 
made of a ſort of reeds like bamboe- ca Ly 
aud covered with thatch, or palm-Jea b mes 
pero is inhabited by the Spaniards, we ON” 
quered it, and the native American. "i 4 
laſt that live among the forelts, form 388 A 
were ſo many ſmall republics, whic' are "* 
rected by a Spaniſh prieſt, and by uy "A 
vernor, aſſiſted by other original * 11 h 
{erve 48 othcers. They have no diſtru » M$ ny 
"> 6A | 


reg 


| they leave the doors o 


f their huts 246% | 
thou 


P E S 


have cotton, calibaſhes, and a 

- tos. of which they make thread, 
n het {mall matters which they 
a feel "4 which might be cafily ſtolen. 
ple hs 4e, ang paint their bodies with 
bet 80 ener Their (kins are of a 
u N and they have no beards 
Ae 5 LN of their bod:es, except 
har n 0 it is black, long, and coarſe. 
wy : 80 much expolſ:'d to the wea- 
4 _— K hter colour than the reit. 
4 Tal number of fruits, plants, 
n ihe nden in Europe; 3 
* of their p vſical drugs ale en 3 
vch ue of ex-client ute, and mw 1 5 
Lain druggiſt; flops, 1 ce Je- 
Ie bak, and Peruvian balſam. This 2 
* i divided into five great audiences, 
lere we hardly need take notice of the 
* gold and filver, and mne 2 
vs that are brought from thence, becauſe 
u are (0 veneral'y known. Pcs | 
WAUKE, f. 1 e. Fr.] a pertwig, 91 
tar wo:n as an ornament, ot to conceal 


Ma they 


bab kk, 2. 4. to dreſs with adſeiti— 
04s Half. 

WpUKE-MAKER, F a maker of pe - 
les; 4 ug maker. be 
ät SAL, era] ſ. the aft of reading. 
Ty PERU SE, eric V. d. [Fer and rfus, 
I.. 70 read. Figu ratively, ro obterve or 
FERC'SER, [ perazer ] 7. one that reads or 
rt. 

oA DE, . [Fr.] a motion made by a 
ee m ta lng and lifting op his fore quac- 
0, and keeping his hind legs upon the 
che w-thoot trring. 

ESARY, [ peſſarte, Fr.] a medicine of 
long form to thruſt up the uterus, &c. 
PEST, 1. %, Lat.] a plagae z any thing 
iv or deſtructive. 

JE SI ER, v. a. | pefer, Fr. | to diſturb, 
| niet, haraſs, vex, turmoil, encumber. 
STEROUS, 4. encembering; cumber— 
Pat, 

FESTHOUSE, , an hoſpital for perſons 
Mir) With the plague ; a lazaretto. 
TEeIIFEROUS, 4. infectious like the 
a. Deſlructive; miſchi-vous; peſtilen— 
duaugganc; contag obs; belonging to the 


ee. 


SILENCE, / a contagious diſtemper; 


ns 5 Ti 
Aer; eit. 


ESTILENT, a. | peſtilens, Lt. ] producing 
Ae m (chievons; deſtructive; In ludi- 


Ms y TP iy » 
020122, vlc to exagoerate the mean- 
FN anther word, 

ee 

18 17 *F * ab l 8 
8. MILE NI AL, Le Htiltuſhiab] * [ef 
"als bütaking of the nature of, or 
Pare f N . 

3 ny the }2AQUE, Contagious j dent ru Ce 
e pernicious. 


ESTILLA * 51 
bead wi TION J. from Piſtillum, Lat.) 


king or pounding in a mortar, | 


FEET 


PE'STLE, /, [piſii//um, Lat. ] an inſtrument 
uſed to pound with in a mortar. Peſtle of pork 
a gammon of bacon. 

PET, /. [ from d:fpit, Fr. 19:Þetus, Lat. or 
petit, Fr. becauſe it ſignifies only a flight re- 
{entment |] a flight fit of anger or reſentment. 
a cade lamb; an hovſe lamb. Figuratively, 
a favourite, 

PE'TAL, /. | petalum, Lat. ] in Botany, the 
leaves which compoſe the flowers of the plants. 

PE'TALOUS, a. having flower leaves. 

PE'TAR, PETA'RD, /. [ pctard, Fr. ] an 
engine of metal, ſhaped like a hat, charged 
with fine powder, covered with madrier or 
plank, to which it is faſtened by a rope run- 
ning through the rings or handles round its 
rim, and is uſed to blow up gates, &c. 

PETE'CHIAL, | pet&ia/] a. [from pete- 
chic, Lat.] marked with peſfilential ſpots. 

PE'TER Sr. As it is not neceſfary to recite, 
we therefore omit, ſo much of the hiſtory of 
this great apoſtle, as is related in the Goſpels 
aud the Acts, and ſhall only ment ion what 
is faid of him by prophane authors. The 
part:culars of St. Peter's life are little known, 
from the ;rit year of the vulgar æra, in which 
the council of Jeruſalem was held, till bis 
laſt journey to Rome, which was ſome time 
betore his death. Being ſoon thrown into 
Priſon, it is ſaid he continued there nine 
months; at lati he was crucihed at Rome, in 
the Via Otha; with his herd downwards, as 
he himſelf had deſired of his executioners ; 
this he did out of humility, as thinking it 
too great an honovr to ſ:fter in the tame 
manner his maiter Chriſt had done. His 
teftival is celebrated with that of St. Paul on 
the 29th of June. St. Peter died in the 66th 
year of the vulgar era, after having been 
biſhop of Rome (as ſome writers attirm) 24, 
or 25 yeers. His age might be about 74 or 
75 years. 

PE'TERBOROUGH, | P#ter52r2}] a town 
or city of Northamptonſhire, with a biſhop's 
ſee, a market on Saturdays, and two fairs, on 
Joly 10, and October 2, for horſes, all forts 


| of ſock-wrought timber, and cheeſe. It is 


not a Jarge place, for it has but one pariſh 
church befides the cathedral; which was 
tormerly a monaſtery, and is a majefi e ſtruo- 
ture. It ſends two members to parliamert. 
It is 38 miles S. of Boſton, and 81 N. by W. 
of London. 1 

PETERSBURG, a large handſome city 
of Ruſſia, and in Ingria, built by Peter 
the Great czar of Muſcovy, in cz. 21d 
s the capital town of the whale empire. It 
is of prodigious extent, and contained not 
long ago 60,000 houſes, great and ſm-11. 
There are bu li here many palaces, a college, 
a military ſchool, and an exchange. Trade 
nouriſhes greatly here, becauſe it is the tear 
of the emperors, and hecauſe fore'gners have 
the ſame privileges as the natives of the place, 
All religions are tolerated, and there are 

364 packet» 
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packet-boats, by which intelligence is con 
veyed to different places. The inhabitant: alſo 
Carry on a trade with the Chineſe and Perfians. 
They have woollen and linen manufactures 
here, paper mills, powder-mills, places for 

reparing ſaltp-tre, brimſto e, and laboratort's 
or Aceworks, Here are alto yards for making 
ropes, cables, and ta-k lin, for th ps; a toun- 
dery, where cannun and mortars are Caſt ; as 
allo a printing-houe. Some ſtreets of this 
city are regular and well bolt; and among 
the molt elegant fſtruchures may be reckoned 
the great chancellor s houf-, that of the vice- 
chancellor, cdunt Gallowin's, and tome others, 
They ace moſtly brick, plaiſtered over; and 
though the climate is ſo very cold, yet they 
have more windows than they generally have 
in England. There are 20 Ruthan churches, 
and four Lutheran, beſides thote of the Cal- 
viniſts, Dutch, Eagliſh, and Roman Cathso- 
lics; and the numo-r of inbabitants are vow 
reckoned at 120, oo, moſt of. whom came to 
ſettle here from other countries, there being 
not many o iginal Ruſſians among them. It is 

5 miles N. W. of Moſcow, 559 N. E. of 
Vienna, 525 N. E. of Copenhagen, 300 N. E. 
of Stockholm, and 1250 N. E. of Paris. Long. 
47 deg. $3 min. lat. 54 deg. 56 min. 
PE!/TERSFIELD, a haudiome town of 
Hampſh re, with a market on Saturdays, and 
two fairs, on 2 to, aad Dec. 11, for ſheep 
and horfes. It is 184 Mi es N. E. of Portſ- 
mouth, and 55, S. W. of London, and ſend: 
two members to parlament. 

PE'THERTON, | North | in Somerſetſhire, 
with a market on Tueſday, aud a fair on May 
1, for ſhes and toys. 

PETHERTON, ea a town in Sumer 
ſetſhire, with a ma kt on Tueſdays, and one 
fair, on July 5, for cattle and lambs. It is 
cated on the river Parret, 18 miles S. by W. 
of Wells, and 136 4 W. by S. of London. 

PE/TIT, | pron. petty] a. { Fr. ] ſmall; tri- 
vial; inconfiderable. 

PETITION, ( Petihon , | petitro, Lat. ] re- 
queſt; intreaty; fupplic ation. Prayer; or a 
ſingle article of a prayer. 

1o PETIT TION, peti/pon ] v. a. to requeſt, 
ſolicit, ſopplicate. 

PETVIIONARY, [e Dnary] oa. ſup- 
plicatory ; contain.ng betit ons or requeſts, 
PETITIONER, | p<ti/bharer] /. one who 
petitions. 

PETI'TORY ,a.{ Yi, Lat. ]petitioning ; 
claiming the prope:ty of aby thing. 

PE IRE, [pi] /. [petra, Lat.] nitre or 
ſalt-petre. 

PETRE/SCENT, @ [ectreſcens, Lat.) 
growing or turning into fone. 

PETRUFIC, 4. [per ic, Lat.] having 
the power to change to ſtone. 

PETRIFA'CTION, /. the act of changing 
into tone. Something made ſtone. 


| 


FF A. 


\ To PE'TRIFY, v. a. [pra and fo, Lal 
C ange to lone. Neuterly to become fic ] | 
> PETROL, PEIRO/LEUM, f | pr 
r.] a black, Liquid bitumen, floatin ft 
water of ſprings. 1 
PETT, a v'Iage in 
on May 275 for cat le 1 
P. 1 LLCOAT, [ peltikat] þ [ petty and cad 
: n cone. The lower part of a wen 
arels, wa ich is tied x , 9 
* 8 ied round, and hangs vow 
PET TIFOGGER, /. [ corrupted : 
woguery of petit and voguer, F r. ] 
dabbler n law 

only ig trifl;n 


Suſſex, with one fa 1 
and. ped!a:s ware, 


om pet 
| petty {mall-raf 
„Who is ot no repute, and de 
þ g, Vexatious, or keavith cauſal 
PE“ 8 1 | 


PE'TTISH, à. eaſi! ol 
Anger; fretful ; A. 8 8 1 
'E' ITISHNESS, /. the 
petriſh. | 
PE'TTITOES, /. the 
The fret, in burieſque, 
RTT, / [Ital.] the breaſt, Fiouwll 
tively, in private. 3 
PETTY, a. | pettt, Fr.] ſmall; incoohd 
able; inferior; Uitle. | | 
PE/TULANCE, PE/TULANCY,/.[ol 
{antia, Lat. Jſaucineſs; peeviſhinefs; wanongl 
PE'TULANT, a. | petulans, Lat.] pervedl 
ſaucy ; wanton. A 
PE'TWORTH, a town in Suffex, wich 
market on Saturdays, and two fairs, on H 
Thurſday, for horned cattle, and on Nov 
tor ſheep and hogs. It is 12 miles N. U 
Chicheſter, and 494 S. W. of London. 
PEVENSEY, a village in Suſſex, with 
fir, on July 5, for horned cattle, and e 
ware. 1 


PEW, . [puye, Belg.] a feat incloſed a 
church. | | $ 
ET, /. [piewit, Belg.] a water i 


feet of a ſucking 1 


PEW 
The lapwing. | 
PE'\W TER, /. [prauter, Belg.] an arti 
metal, made of braſs, lead aud tin. Df 
and plates made of pewter. Adje&ively 
thing made of pewter. = 
PE/WTERER, , one that deals in th 
made of pewter. 1 
PH. The reader will remember that pl 
the ſound of f in all the following worde 
PH ZE NO'MENON, |. [$4447 Ong 
appearance in the works of nature 
heavens. Any thing that ſtrikes by it 
velty. | F 
PHAGEDE'/NA, , [veyivanz, Ot 
ulcer, where the ſharpneſs of the humour 
away the fleſh. | 4 
PHAGEDE/NICK, PHAGEDE\ 
a. eating, corroding. 
PHALANX, a 2 large ſquaſh 
talion of infantry, ſet Cc oſe to each « 
with their ſhields joined, and pikes | 
croſs ways. In Anatomy, the three 19 


PETRIFA'CTIVE, a. [from petrrfacie, 
Lat.] Laving the power to turn iuto ſtonc. 


ſmall bones 3n the fingers. i 


AI 


PH ANTA'SM, Lia! N fe 
May Hatt f 88 88 
mag appearing only Lo The „N 
as [A'S TIC) PHANTA'S 1 

148110 A. 
Want OM, . 0 phantome, Fr.] a ſpectre 
_ \ fancied vihon. 
ee. [from the Phariſees 

1HAKISA ICAL, a. [tro N 
\ ie. gos Lect among the Jews mw ble 

for thru pypocrity ] like a Pharue ö _ 
nal; having „ of rele 
but 1wardly VICIOUS. 
PR "GEES. a famous ſect of the Jews, 
ho caltingulllled themiclves by their Zcal tor 
ile traditions of the elders, which they defiys 
«(from the ſame fountain with the written word 
nlelt; pretending that both were N 70 
Muſes on Mount Sina; and were therelorc 
uach of equal authority. From their rigorous 
obſervance of thele trad.tions, they looked on 
themſelves as more holy than other men, and 
tlerefore [eparated themielves fromihule whom 
they thought hoaners or prophane, o as not t9 
eat or drink with them; and hence, from the 
Hebrew word TH, which fignifies fo ſeparate, 
ther had the name of Pharijees, or Sp atijts. 

THARMACEU'TICAL, PHARMA“ 
CELTIC, a. | Cp (AR KEV THHDG) Gr.] relating 
tothe know lege or art of pharmacy, or pre- 
raration of medic ines. 

PHARMACO'LOGIST, /. [ Dep paar xov and 
1% Gr.] one who writes upon drugs. 

HARMACULOGY, /. [ 04 ppacex0y and 
77% r. the knowledge of drugs and medicines. 

PHAKMACOPOEKLA, /. | 24&pjacxxov and 
cala, Gr. | a dilpentatory; A book containing 
rules tor tne compobition of medicines. 

PHARMACO/POLIST, /. | $&;aaxoy and 
Ta, br. | an aputhecary ; one who tells me- 
diciacs. 

PHARMACY, /. | 24gpacexoy, Gr. ] the art 
ol chooling, preparing, and mixing mediciucs. 
HK 05, or PHARE, ,. is a light-houſe, 
ora le railed near a port, where a tre is Kept 
barung, in the night, to guide and direct 
rellels near at hand. 

PHA'SIS, /. (Gr. plural phaſes] the ſevera! 
wWoearances of illumination obtcrved ju the 
flucls, The ſeveral manners in which the 
planets appear illuminated by the 1un. 

PHASM, [ fazm] J. ¶ vac da, Gi. ] appear- 
ace; phantom. 

L As ANT, [Jeans] f. [ thatians, 
La. irom Phoſi:, the river ot Colchos | a king 
4 ball cock of exquitite taſte. 

Þ sk, Lc] . . [ perhaps 11 

( * de written feaſe] tO Corry or comb. 
NEAL, 7. [ phunix, Lat. a bird, Of 
1 TW = OC to be but one exiſtent, 

MESOMENON, © ebe, r. bee 
ear [pbrnonene, Fr. be: 
dee Ph COR 25 changed its © nto an e] 

*XOMENON, 


b . 
l A1 le biala, Lat.] a ſmall bottle of 


8 ; 
I qhadrie a! term. 
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PHILADE/LPHIA, the capital town of 
Pennſylvania ia North America, and in a 
county of the lame name, Ic 1s an oblong 
lquare, two miles in length, and one in 
breadih ;z and the. high rect runs rom the 
middle of one front to another. In the cen- 
tre of the town 15 a ſquare of ten acres, ſur- 
tounded by the town-houſe, and ocher public 
butldings, ln each quarter there is avother 
1quaie Of eight acres. The high ſtreet is 100 
cet wide, aud parallel to it there ate eight” 
Ikreets, which are crelied by tweuty more at 
right avgles, al; of them being zo teet wide. 
Ihe huutes are moit of them built with 
brick, The public othices are kept in the 
wings. Long. 75 deg. 30 min. XV. lat. 49 
deg. 50 min. N. 

FHI LAN 1HROPY [ vixfaand arbwnes 
Gr. | good-aature ; the love of mankind ; ge- 
neral benevolence. 

PHILUPPICS, , is a name given to the 
oratious of Demoithenes agatult Kiug Piuilip of 
Macedon ; being eii-emed the malter-pieces of 
that great orator. Ine lame term is alto ap- 
plied to the fourtecn oratious vi Cicero agatutt 
Mark Antony. | 

PHILUFPINE ISLANDS are thoſe ſitu- 
ated in the Pacific Ocean, in Alla, between 
114* and 131“ cali longituue, and between 38 
and 19% north latitude. 
number of them, and tome very large. | 

PtHYLIPS-NO'RTON, a town in Somer- 
ſeilhire, with a market on ihuctday, aud four 
Fairs, vz. on March 21. ior caulc and cloth; 
March 27, for cloth only; May 1, tor cloth, 
&c. and Avgutt 29, for cattle and cloth. It 
iS 7 miles S, of Bath, and 104 W. of London. 

PHLLO'LOGER, /. | v:a61oyo;, Gr. I onewho 
makes language his chief ſtudy. | 
| PHILOLO'GICAL, a. belonging to the 
ſtudy of grammar, or language. 

YHILO'LOGIST, /. a gramiarian, critic, 
or one that underſtauds lavguage. 

PHILO'LOGY ,\. | p:30-0y4aQ, Gr. J a ſcience, 
or rather atiemblage ot teveral 1ctences, conſiſt- 
ing of Grammar, Rhetoric, Poctry, Antiqui- 
tics, Hiltory, and Oriticitm. It is a kind of 
univerſal literature, converſant about all the 
[c1ences, their rite progrets, authors, Sc. Ir 
makes what the French call the 4>e/tes Lettres. 
la the Uaiverfities it is called the Humanities. 
Anticntly, it was only a part of Grammar. 

PHULOMEL, PHILOME'LA, /. L.] 
the nighringale. 

PHYULOMOT, a. [corrupted from feui//s. 
mort, Fr. a dead leaf j of the colour of a dead 
leat, 


PHILO'SOPHEME,, . [Cnc on, Gr. ] 
principle of reatoning ; theorem. 
FHILO'SOPHER, /. | phtiojiphus, Lat.] a 


perlon who makes the nature of things or mo- 


ral duties his ſtudy, Phrlojopber” ; /ione, a done 
luppoled by alchymiſts to turn every thing it 
touched into gold. 


l 


PHILOSO PHI, PHILOSOPHICAL, 


4. K. 
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@. Pr. J belonging to a phileſopher; formed 
by phitofophy ; ſkilled in philotophy, 

To PHILO'SOPHIZE, v. a. to moralize; 
to reaion lee a philotopher ; to enquire into 
the cante< of ellis. 

PHILOSOPHY, {. | philohnphia, Lat.] the 
t pow iedoe of natore and morality, foorded on 
reaton avd experience. 
tyfrem tar expiaining natural effects, Rea- 
190:1n7. 

ÞP}ULOSTORGY, /. | 21.05 and ger), 
Gr.] naiujal adection; the love of patents 
tuwards ther children, 

PHILOIIDNEY, , ois and Ty, Gr.] 
love of hoanovr. 

FHILO'XENY, . [ue and gν], Gr.) 
hoſpitality : Kindnels to ſtrangers. 

F HALTER, /. [yi>7;», Gr. ] famething to 
Caule trove. 

To PHILTER, «+». a. to charm to love. 

PHIZ, or PH Z, f; from ph ſiog non 
the face, viſare or coontenance, lud teroufly. 

FHLEBO TOMIST, , [23 and rw, 
Gr. J one that opens a vein ; a blood-Jetter, 

Ta PHLEBO'TQMIZE, v». a. to open a 
dein, or let blood, 

PHLERBCOTOMY, / the act of opening a 
vein; or letting-blood, 

” PHLEG" 1, {fem} ? [ DXyjacy Gr.] the 
watery bumour af the blood, which is ſup— 
ated ta provuce tlnggihnets, | 

FHLEGMAGQGUES, [ #fermanzes] . 
[ $247 1444 and ay, Gr.) a purge of the milder 
zort, 1uppnt. d to evacuate phlegm, qgnd leave 
tae er humburs. | 

PHLEGMATIC, 2. abounding in water 
er phlegm. Dull; cold. 

PHLE/GMON, { | 2Meyworry Gr. an in- 
flammation; a burning tumour. 

PIILEGMONS OG, 2. inflammatory; 
burning. 

PHLLME. . | pblcbotomnus, Lat. ſometimes 
Written fem a pointed inſtrument placed on 
tae vein of a horſe, and driven into it with a 
blow, in die-cing. A tfliam. 

PH LOGON, { from ost, Gr.] the 
iatiamm ible part of any body; a very in- 
flummable ch mical liquor. 

rHOSICS, { [from dan, Gr.] the doc- 
teine ot lour ds. Acouſticus. 

PHO OCA'MPTICK, a. | pur and xopr- 
, Gr.] having the power to inflect or turn 

the 1003 d, and by that to alter it. ; 

PHO'SPHOR, PHO'SPHORUS, , | phoſ- 

b, Lat.] the morning ſtar, Venus, when 
1. Ses betare the Sun. A chemical tub- 
fiance, wii ch when rubbed or expoſed to the 
a'r tas fire, 

PHRASE Varg] TA, Gr.] A mode 


&f ſccch fat colir to a language, An ex- | 
pre S375 1% Co 
To LORASE, [exe] v. a. to ſlile, call, 


Caine, © 


EXj++ @!8, 
FERASE OLOGT, | framedlogy] [.[ 547%; 


and 7e: Gr. | lizle, diction. A phraic-book. 


An hvyyotheſis or 


ö 
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PHRENETIC, PHRE/NTIC, / 


2 


„, Gr. ]trantic delirious; infla eres, N 
eee S; 1Nflamed Bs 
PHRENTITIS, „ (Gr. EI Ty th brain, 4 
FHRE'NSY, | frenzy . h - | Ul 
N 1 25 [ phr enefie Fr.] ll 
madnel;z, Often written feng N J - 
PUTHA/RTICKS, CAA 24. 
bl itÞaitick 29 220 1 
Gr.) COTFUPULNT medicines, 5 | [3 r ix, | 10. 
PHTHIRVASIS, C [ 
l 5 - s. 171125 N , : 
louty diſrate. b fi] 7 r.] the 4 
/ 8 I 1 
PHTHISICAL, [pron. Nice a. x. WY 66 
gue, Fr. coughing, conſumprive; —- 
_ PHTHIIO, i. LS ig, Gr.] acon, | 1 
tumpt ion. | 9 
PHTHI'SIS, is Gr. J aconſumpticn 4 1 
PHYLA CTER 8 NA guy, Gr.) : _ 6 
bandage on which was written ſome ſentee ! 
rom the Old Teſtament, worn by the Jews oa # * 
their wriſts and forecheads, , ob 
PHY'SIC, [fy ik] 7. Le, Gr.) - Y nil. 
tore. Ihis word originally fignitied natural | ſe 
ph iloſophy; but has been transferred to we hs 
dicine ; the ſcience or art of healing. Medi. 1 
eine. In common language, a purge. lu the # * 
plural natura! Philoſophy. 4 p 
a To PH 'S1C, Lit] V. g. to apply mee 4 | pion 
dicines. : y 
PH Y'SICAL, V a { pb, Fr.]! 
relating to natural phiJoſophy. Belovg'ng to T, 
medicine, or the ſeience of healing. Medi- pet 
nal, or atüſting h alth. I * 
: PHYSICALLY, ( f21kally} ad. accords 1 Toc 
ing to nature; according to the principles of 1 (1 
vatural philotophy, 1 try 
PHYSUTCIAN, (Fziſbiaz] 75 p yfcien, J 10 50 
Fr.] one who pielcribes remedies for auy d 2 
order. 4 2 
PHYSICOTHEO'LOGY, [ fyzicotbeilejy] 3 11 (| 
1, from Dig, Gr. and thenlhgia, Lat. | 2 view 4 mioz 
of the wo.ks of nature in ſoch a light as , P! 
difplay the attribute: of the Deity. 3 Pl 
PHYSIOGNOMER, PHYSIO'GNO-SG (Wy; 
MIS T, [ fyziognomi/t ] fe [| phyfionomjie, Fr. I the n 
one who judges of the temper or future f- Ui 
tone by the features of the face. =_ Ke 
PH YSIO'GNOMY, [ fyzi99nomy] |. | pil Pl 
Honamie, Er. ] the act of diſcoveriag the tempera (fir 
and fore-know:ng the fortune of a perſon, bY pI 
the features of ulis face. The face; the cat To 
of the loop. 8 4 ſe; 
PH YSIOLO'GICAL, [ fysiolejital] a. re mW 
lating to the knowledge of the nature 0 Wk 
things. Ea ; 55 
PHISIO'LOGIST, [ia one ver b 4 0 
ed in natural philofophy. ; : I 5. 
pHIS10 LOG, HA Ii 
vie, Gr.] the dectrine of the conſtitution UN (tle 
the works of nature. ; F 3 * 
PH Y TI/VOROUS, a. | 3» 761, Gr. and vorag 4 
Lat.] that eats grafs or any vegerable. = 
PHYTO'GR APHY, [ fythgrafy | [931 ' en 
and y;u%u, Gr. ] a deſcription of plants. Gr By 
PHYTO'LGGY, [. [ $79 and My vi jt; 
5 cal diſcourſe. J. 
the doctrine 07 plants; botan! | 
ra get WC el. Lat 1 an enormoy rh 
PIACLE, . LFiaculans Lat. 4 * 


er:me. PLA CUB 


Fe 
PIA'CULOVS, #. [ pioen'« 


having the power to 
expiation z criminal; 


ULAR, 
| expiatlory 5 
h as 1equires 


AC 
7, 11 
e 
PE Ay had. 
noc! 4 e 
Ha-MA“T ER, J. 
ac. Mhich 

Ain , * 31. 6 
mmed:ately the 


[Lat. Ja thin and de- 
3 
lies under the dura 


erert tubltance 
NC COTio 


ain, 
NO, a. in Muſic, an 
eit or Menu. 


TER, C Leia 
ſocd t about tive | 
were Of eight. 


HAZLA, . Ital.] a walk under a rot 
22 ned by pillars. 8 3 
ea, J. in Medicine, is à de * on 
nich makes the patient ung for 
3 r to d, and incapable Or NOU- 
Ik, coals, aſhes, cinders, &c. 
dabent in girls, and women with child. 
lune pripteis, it is à letter, or ty pes of 
95S are three forts, 915. imall, great, 


"TAS 
gi ihe 


Italian word for 
PIA 


a, Ital.] an Italian 
billing Reriing. A 


(on \s 


yell _ 
wat 1s unnt 1 
i106, 5 a cha 


X double. R , 3 
Le. 4 i 

WO. E od rate. 

obere; Maraudct, } 

pj CC 4GL,}- Ficcagtum, Low Lat. money 
n fals, for breaking ground lor booths. 
1 * : _ 2 : 
Fr, PIC „ v. a. | pickeny Belg. | to call; 


| WP 


achvole, To gather indolt riovfly. To le- 
unte hem avy thing That is ut-lets or filthy. 
' + 


Tocl.ad by gathering off gradually. 10 Sis 
& nke with a beak or ſharp inſtrument, from 
true, Fr. To rb privately, from picare, join- 
eto pet. To pick a hole in one's coat, 15 nied 
erb ally tor tecking occation on expuling, 
u finding tault with another. Neutc:ly, to 
at only and by ſmall morſels. To do any 
10 ſciſurely. f 
P.CK, [. a ſharp-pointed inſtrument. 
PCKAPACK, ad. | formed by redupli— 
ub, from pact] upon one's back, or after 
ür manner of a pack. | 
FCR AXE, J. an axe with a ſharp point, 
ped in digg ing. 
ek BACK, a. [corupted from pickpack, 
u firiopuct] on the back. 
WCKED, a. ſharp. | 
To PICK EER, 2. a. [ picare, Ital.] to pi- 
we; 0 rob; to make a fly ing firmith. 
HCkER, one Who picks ; a ſharp point- 
Kinhryment. ä 
TOKEREL, , [from pite] a fmall pike, 
WUAERING, a to:n in th. N. Riding 
Lorkibnie, with a market on Mondays, 
ji "me kur, on September 14, for horned 
(ile, Lopes, and theep, It 1s a pretty good 
Mt, belonging to the duchy of Lancaſter. 
*225 miles N. by W. of London. 
MOLE, ride, Belg. ] any k ud of ſalt 
"fo in which things are preiexved. 
. bag in Our liquor. A condition or 
pe 1 Omempt. 
ſore Ni 4. to preſerve in ſaltor ſour 
% aon to imbue with any thing bad. 


NELEKERRING, / [fee Tagx-Pup- 


| 


| 


| 


PING ] a merry Andrew. 
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An arch rogue; 4 
bunçdon; A zapy. ; 
PUCK LOCK, J an inftrument by which 
l»Ccxs may be opened without the key. A per- 

lun who opens locks without a key. 

PI'CR POCKET, FUCK PURSE, ,,. one 
thai ileels any thing privately out ot a per- 
lon 's pocket or purtc. 

PUCK THANK, /. a perſon who is ofüci- 
ous to Curry favour with another by baſe mean: 

PUCK TOOTH, }. an inſtrument uted to 
clean tecti, 

PICT, /. | pi-?us, Lat] a perſon who paints 

PICTS WALL, a tamous barrier again 
the Picts, of which ſome remains are yet left. 
It began at the entrance of Solway rrich, in 
Cuincerland, aud ruuning by Carlitle, was 
continued trom W. to E. acro!s the N. end of 
the kingdom, as far as Newcaitle, and eaded 
at Tinnouth. 

PICTURIAL, a. | from pier, Lat. ] a re- 
ſcinblance of pertons or thivgs in Prints, or 
cours. The tcience of painting. Any re- 
i-mblance or repretcutation. 

To PUCTURE, v. a. to repreſent by paint= 
ing. To reprelent in the mind. 

PICTURE'SQUE, [pidtur43] a. fine; 
beautitiul ; 1:ike a picture, 

To FIDDLE, v. 3. | derived. by Skinner 
from piccio/o, Ital. or petit, Fr. little; and 
Jonnton ſuppoſes it comes from peddic, which 
Skinner lays, ſiguities to dea i imall things) 
to pick at table; to cat idutcamithle; 10 
trillc, and attend to imall parts rather than 
the main. : 

PIDULER, ſ. one that picks a bit here 
and there at tabl- ; one that eats {queamiſhly, + 

PI'DDLE-TOWN, a village in Dortet- 
ihire, with one fair, on Ealter- | ueiday, for 
hortes, bullocks, hogs, and theen, 

PIE, J. any cruſt baked with ſomething in 
it. A magpie or parti-colouted bird, trom 
Pie, Fr. pica, Lat. Thevld Popith ter vice book. 

PIVEBALD. a. of vari. us colours. 

PIECE, | pron. peece] |. | piece, Fr. | a patch, 
A fragmeyc; or pait ot a whole. A picture. 
A compoſition or performance ef ſome artiſt, 
A fingle great gun, or havd gun. A coin. 
Applied to poruuns, and ending a ſentence, 
it hgn'fics each, „ One ear apiece.” More 
of a piece with, 1mpl.es reſemblance of the 
fame kind or fort. In Commerce, tometimes 
the whole, or part of a Whole. 

To PIECE, | prece ] v. a. to enlarge by the 
addition of ſomething. To join or un te. To 
increafe or ſopply fome detect by addition, 
tollowed by out. 

PIE/CE LESS, [| peece!cſs] 2. whole; com- 
pact ; not made ot jeparatr Ats or pieces. 

PIE/OER, | pecter ] ove that pieces, 

PIE/CEMEAL, | pcecemea/} a. | pice and 
mel, Sax. | in pieces; by piece and piece. 

PIEP, a. | from pie} variegaied, or com- 
poſed of different colouis, 

FPFEDMONT, | Peednont] a country of 
Italy, 
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Italy, with the title of a principality ; bound- 
ed oa the N. by "Valluis; on the E. by the 
duchy ot Milan and the duchy of Montter- 
rat ; on the 5. by the county of Nice and the 
territory of Genova; and on the W. by Dau- 
phiny and Savoy. It was formerly a part of 
Lomouardy, but now belongs to the Kivg of 
Sardinia, and lies at the foot of the Alps, 
which lcparates France from Italy. It is 
175 mn les in length, and 40 in breadth, It 
contauus many higa mountains, among which 
there are rich and fruittul valleys, as pleaſant 
apd populous as any part of Italy. Their 
for. r-:1gn 1s the king of Sardinia, who gene- 
rally rehides at Turin, the capital of this 
COUNTY, 

PUEDNESS, J variegation; diverſity of 
coluur. | 

PIE LED, a. [perhaps from peeled, or 
bald, or p:4d | having hort hair. Bald. 

PULEFOW DER COURT, ,. [from pied, 
Fr. a foot, and pouldre, Fi. duſty] a cout 
held n fairs tor redrefs of all diſorders com- 
i tted ches ein. 

PIER, [cer , | pierre, Fr.] the columns 
which 1op, ort the arch of a bridge. 

To PVERCE, | perce] v. u. | percer, Fr. ] to 
penetrate or enter. To atiect or ouch the paſ- 
ons. Fo enter or dive. SyNoN. Piercing 
muplies great ſtrength of light, and a ſtroke of 
the eye; peneir ating, great force of attention 
and retlection. Pizrcing ſeems to be executed 
by a tudden glance; penetrating by making 
way gradually. | 

PLERCER, [peter] fe an inſtrument uſed 
in boring hots. That part by which 1atects 
make holcs ia bodies. 

PIE'RCINGLY, | pecicingly] ad. in a 
tharp and aflecting manner. 

PLE'RCINGNESS, | pecrcingneſs] ſ. the 

Oer ot piercing, 

PUVETISTS, /. a religious ſect ſprung up 
 amonz the Proteſtants of Germany, ſeeming to 
de a Kind of mean between the Quakets of 
England, and the Quietiſts of the Roman 
church. They detpite all ſorts of eccleſiaſti- 
cal polity, all ſchool theology, aud all jorms 
aud ceremonies, and give themſelves up to 
contemplation aud myttic divinity. 

PUETY, /. | pictas, Lat. | diicharge of our 
duty to G0, or our parents aud country. 

PIG, , \ 5i2ge, Belg. ] the young of a ſow. 
An oblong mal. of lead or uniorged iron. 

To PIG, v. a. to farrow, or bring forth 

dung, applied to a ſow. | | 

PI/'GEON, /. (eigen, Fr.] a fowl or bird 
bzedtamety in cotes or houſes, called dove- cotes. 

PIGEON LUVERED, a. ſoft ; mild; void 
of ſp}-en or reſentment. 

PI'GGIN, J. | fre Pio] a ſmall veſſel or 
hand-pa:l. 

PIGHT, e:] [ld preter. and part. paſſ. 
ef pitch] pitched; determined ; fixed. 

þ1 GMENT, /. | prgmentum, Lat.] colour to 
be jaid en any body; palut. 


» — 


ELL: 


PI'GMY, /. [ Pigmarus 
fablad to have been devou 
guratively, a perton of lo 
inconhderable. 


Lat.) a ſmall Nation 
red dy cranes, p. 


w ſtatort; any thing 
PiGNORA'TION, /. [\ 
the aet of pledging. e 8 — 
PI'GN UT, /. an earth nut. | 
PIGRI PUDE, /. [ pigritudo, 
neſs ; {lothfulnefs ;. wearinels, 
PI'GSNER, /. [from Piga, Sax. a dim 
a word of foadueſs to a girl, Ulcd by Butler! 
tor the eyc of a woman. | — 
FIX E, (pique, Fr.] the Iongeft-Iiſcd fich. 
watcr ih; it is ſolitary, melancholy, and bold. 
A loug lance uſed by toot ſoldiers, before the # 
invention of bayonets. A fork uſed in hof. 
bandry. Among turners, two iron ſpikes of : 
{prigs between which any thing is faltence, ; 
PUKED, u. Leise Fr.] tharp ; euding inf 


Lat.] lazi. 


a point. Þ 
 PVKEMAN, /. a foldier armed with 34 *r 
pike, F 


PI'KESTAFF, /. the wooden ſlaff, cr th 
frame of a pike, 

PILA'STER, /. Cpilaſtre, Fr.] in Archiredf 
ture, a 1quaie pillar, ſometimes inſulated, of 
ſet within a wall, and only ſhowing a fourth 
part of its thickneſs. q 

PILCH, / | fee Pirenxx] a kind of clout 
ot flanne!, uſed to keep infancs from wetting 
their beds by urine. '" 9 

PI'LCHARD, /, a fith like an berriogM 
but tmaller, | 1 
| PULCHER, /. [pe!lis, Lat.] any coat off 
garment made of ſkins, or lined with furt. 
furred gown. | 

PILE, / | pil, Fr. ] a ſtrong piece of woodj 
or ſtake drove into the ground to make a foun 
dation firm. A hcap. Any thing heaped tod 
gether to be burned. An edifice or building 
A hair, from ius, Lat. the nap of cloth off 
velvet. One ſide of a coin; the reverſe of M 
croſs. The head of an arrow. In the pluraly 
the hæmorrhoids. | | 

To PILE, v. à. to heap. 
ſomething heaped. YZ 
| PUVLEATED, a. [ from filers, Lat.] N 
the form of a cover or hat. 4 

PI'LER, /. one who accumulates. b 

To PUYLFER, . a. | piller, Fr. or fr 
pelf] to ſteal. Neuterly, to pradtiſe pet] 


= 
4 4 


od 
- 
"= 


. 
4 
7 


To fill wit F 


theſt. dy! 
PI/LFERER, , one who fteals re 
things. | . 


| PVLFERY, /. petty theft. i 
| PVLGRIM, ,. | eelgrin, Belg.] one wil 
travels on a religious account; 4 wanderer. 
To PILGRIM, v. 2. to wander; 
mble. 
PI' LGRIMAGE, /. 
our account. 8 F 
PLLL, fe [ pilula, Lat.] a medicine ma 
into a round mals like a pea. * 3 
To PILL, v. a. [ piller, Er.) to robor pul 


ps | 1 
a journey on 2 rev 


. 


To {trip off the bark, uſed for peel. Never 


PIN 


t away; to come off in flakes or 


PIN 


between the fingers or teeth. To hold Hard 
with an inſtrument. To lqueeze till the oth 


v be fr 


Brit. | a column. A 


PILLAR, , Liter, 


Fo LLARED, a. ſupported by columns. 
Are column. 
ION, {. [from pillow ] a ſoft ſaddle 


in riding behind a horſeman. 


Abr women 
pics 55 el; 4 pad, 


A low ſaddle 7 a Fr, 7 eh 
Pert, 
ae, le ng ee holes, through 
dich the head and hands of a criminal are 
* when he is expoied to the public. 
To PVLLORY, v. 4. to expoſe in a pillory. 
PILLOW, | $715] U. | prlexve, Belg. ] a bag 
« (own or feathers [aid under the head when 
perfor ſleeps. 
ToPI'LLOW, [e. 
x ny thing on a pil 
WLLOWBEER, P 
cer of a pow. 


PILCSITY, , 


8] v. à. to reſt or ſup- 
pillow. 


trom piloſus, Lat. ] hairi- 


pels, 
PLOT, / C eilote, Fr. Jone who ſteers a ſhip. 
To PLOT, D. «, to ſteer, or conduct a 


ora, f. [pilzage, Fr. a pilot's 

&ll; knowledge of coalts, A pilot 5 hire, 

HME VIC. /. { piment, Fr. a kind of ſpice, 
fa round figure, called Jamaica pepper. 

PIMP, . [pinge, Fr.] on: who provides 
mthcations tor the luſt of another. A. pro- 
ter; a pander. , : 

To PIMP, 2. a. to provide gratifications 
fe the luſt of another; to pander 3 to pro- 
cure, 

PIMPERNEL, /. a plant. ' 
MIN G, a. | pimple menſe b, Belg. } little, 
ptr, Worthlefs ; mean. 

PWMPLE,'.C pmrpette, Fr. Jaſmall red DU ſtule. 

PMMPLED, a. having rod puſtules. 

PIN, . {pinglc, Fr.] a ſhort piece 
vie with a ſharp point and round head, 
cd by women in faſtening their cloaths. 
M5 thing to hold things together; a peg, a 
bl, That which locks the wheel to the 
al, called a linch pin; an iron infirument 
Wd in faſtening bars and window-ſhutters. 
* pegs of a muſical inftrument, The center: 
"The very pin of his heart.“ Shak, A horny 
nation, or inflammation of the coats of the 
te, \Kallng-pin, a piece of wood of a cylin- 
am. form, aſed in rolling paſte. A note, 
Kain, ig low language. 

10 . 4. to faſten with pins. 
e 1oconine as in a pinfold 

15 Lo falten; to make tag. 
NCERS, /. pincette, Fr.] an inſtrument 
mffing of two legs moving on a rivet, with 

ch nails are draw any thi — het 6a 
pe wn, or any thing held faſt. 
an animal, 


ly Hen, v. d. pincce, Fr.] to ſqueeze 


, from pindan, 


Fr.] a frame erect- 


I'LLOWCASE, /. the 


| 


| 


To | 


ſtot x. „ ęillage, Fr.] plunder. The is pained or livid. To preſs between bard 
Miracle Fl bodies. To diſtreſs; to pain. To grips, to 
A AGER, a plunderer a ſpoiler. ſtraiten. To drive to dithculties. To try 
PI- 17 


thoroughly; to ſqueeze out what is contained. 
Neuterly, to ſpare, or be frugal. 

FINCH, /. a painſul ſqueeze with the fin- 
gers, or between hard bod es. A grive, Op- 
pretion. Dithculty or diftrets As much as can 
be taken up between the tops of the fingers. 

PI'NCUSHION, | p;nc#/k#n] /. a ſmall bag 
ſtutfed with brawn or wool, in which pins are 
{tuck. . 

PINDARIC, a. in Poetry, an ode form- 
ed in imitation of the manner of Findarz 
which is diltinguithed by the boldueſs and 
height of its flights; the ſuddennets and ſur— 
priz.ngneſs of the tranktions; and the ſeem» 
ing irregularity, wildneſs and enthufiaſm of 
the whole. The only remaining part of Pin- 
dar's works is a bohk of codes, all in pra.fe of 
the victors at the Olympian, Pythian, Nemæ- 
an, and Iſthmian games. 

PUNDUST, /. tmall particles of metal made 
by cutting pins. 

PINE, /. | pins, Lat.] a tree which bears 
ſeeds in ſquamous cones, 

To PINE, +». a. | fintan, Sax. ] to Janguifh 
or wear away w.th any kind of miſery. To 
languiſh with defice, Nevterly, to waſie with 
grief. To grieve for or bemoan in filence. 

PUNE-APPLE, , a juicy fruit of a deli- 
cious flavour, fo called from its reſembling the 
cone of a pine-tree, 

PI'NEAL, 2. { pineale, Fr.) reſembling 2 
pine-ap;le;z an epithet given by Deſcartes, on 
account of its form, to the gland he imagined 
to be the ſeat of the foul, 

PINFEATHERED, à. having feathers 
reſembl ng pins. Untledged. 

PUNFOLD, /. { pindan, Sax. and fold] a 
place in which beaſts are confined. 

PI'NGUID, @. | pingizs, Lat.] fat 3 unctus 
ous. Not much utcd. 5 

PUN-MONEY, /. money allowed a wife 
for her private expences. 

PIN. HOLE, , a ſmall hole made by a pin. 

PUNION, /. [ p'grm, Fr.] the joint at the ex- 
trem:ty of a wing. A wing. A feather or 
quill. The tooth of a ſmaller wheel, anſwer- 
ing to that of a larger. Fett-rs for the hands. 

To PFNION, v. @. to bind the wings ot 
the elbows cloſe to the ſides. To ſhackle. To 
bind to. 


PINK, , [eint, Belg.] a ſmall fragrant 
flower. An eye, generally applied to a ſmall 
one. Any thing tupremety excellent. A red- 
diſh colour, reſembling that of a pink. A ſhip, 


| with a round ſtern and bulging ſides. 


To PINK, v. 8. to pierce with ſmall holes 
like oylei-holes. Nevterly, to wink with the 
eyes; from pincter, Belg. 


PUNNACE, /. | pinnaſſe, Fr.] a boat be- 


longing to a hip of war, 
g PIN- 


PIQ 


PUNNACLE, /, [pinmac!:, Fr.] a turret, 
vr elevation above the reſt of the building. A 
high-lp.ring pont. 

PI'NNER), 7. from pirnay or pinion | the 
lappec of a head drets, which hangs down 
looſe. A pin-maker. 

PINT, | p74] }. [ pint, Sax. ] n liquid mea- 
ſure, half a quait. In Niedictoe, a pound, or 
twelve gunces. 

PIONEE'R, /. [ pionirr, Fr. ] a ſoldier em- 
ployed in 1 velling roads, thruwing up works, 
or fi. Ling mines. 

PIONY, /. a large red flower, expanded in 
the form of a rote. a 

PIO Us, 2. [, Lat. ] careful of the duties 
owed to God or our parents. Religious. 

PIOUS LY, ad. with g sat devotion, 

PIP, . [ie, Belg.] a defluxion, or horny 

elliele wich grows on the tip of the tongue 
in birds and fowls; and cured by pulling it off, 
and :ubhing the pait with lalt. A 1pot on 
the cards. 

To PIP, v. n. | pipio, Lat. ] to chirp or cry 
like a bed. 

PLPE, , [e, Brit.] any long hollow body 
or tube. A tube of clay, through which the 
Imo3k of tobacco 15 conveyed into the mouth. 
An inaftrument of hand muſick. The organs 
of voice or refpiration, The key of the 
yoice. An othce in the Exchequer, ſo called, 
becauſe the whole receipt is conveyed into it 
by means of divers ſmall pipes, quilis, or chan— 
nals, as water into a ciftera, A liquid mea— 
ſure containing two hogtheads. | 

To PIPE, v. . to play on the pipe. 
have a {hrill (ſound. | 

PI'PER. ſ. one that plavs on the pipe. 

PI'PING, a. weak, feeble, ſick ly. Hot or 
bo: lug, applied to water. : 

PI/PKINYN, /. a ſmall earthen boiler, 

PIU'PPIN, , pruppyrohr, Belg. | atharp apple, 
ſuppoſed by tome to derive its name from the 

ips or ſpots with which its ſkin is marked. 

PYQUANT, Le] a. [piguant, Fr.) 
pricking ; liimulating. Sharp; tart; pun- 
gent leverxre. 

PIO ANCY,[ Hany, ſharpneſs; tartne fs, 

PI YE, | peck]. /. [ pique, Fr. ] au offence 
taken. III Will. Point or punctilio. 
To PIT E, [Pee] v. a. | piguer, Fr.] to aſ- 
fect with envy or malice; to put into a fret. 
To offend ; to irritate. Uſed with the reci— 
piocal pronovs, and followed by in or «pen, to 
value or fix reputation upon. 


To 


PIQUE/ERER. | pite& er] /. a robber; a 
lunderer. 
a game at 


PIQUET, [ele] [. Piguet, * 
cards played by two perſons, with only 32 cards, 
all the duces, thrers, fours, fives, and fixes be- 
ing laid aſide. In fortification, a piece of wood 
ſharp at ove end, vſually ſhod with iron, uſed 
in laying out ground, and meafuring its angles ; 
or d:iven into the ground near the tents to tie 
the horſes to; and likewiſe vſed to faſten the 


P18 


plies to encamp. In this la 
cenied on the firſt ſyllable, ay — 


, it is ag 


 PFRACY, J. Ii atica, Lat W 

bing or committing violence 5 X59 «et of robs al 
: PI'R ATE, Y one that robs at 0 high. fa. | 
ton W 10 lteals, or clandettinely 2 Ape Ii 
bies t an author or bookleller, prints the og. th 
To IRA! E, v. 4. to publiſh af, 
edition ia oppohtlon to the 8 ur ont 1 
DOOR. Neuter ly, to rob at 0 rietor off 1 
PIRA CIC AL,o.robbing on ſea;like ag; 

PI'SA, an ancient, large hands Pirate 
ſtrong city of Italy, in Tuska 2 ang F. 
of the Piſano, with an univerſir We C 
biſhop's ſee, and three forts T Mes arche ＋ 
- E. - his town is fol t 
far from having as many innabitants a 404 ic 
contain, that graſs grows in th. 6 2 
ſtreets. The cathedral is a again eh þ ; 
ture, and on the right fide of the hs -—"*" p 
leaning tower, ſo much talked of. IC. de * 
miles N. of Leghorn, 42. W. of Phon A * 
and 10. S. W. of Lucca. Lon, 10 1 1 A 
lat. 43+ 42. N. The territory LOS 1 Tv 
miles in length, and 25 in breadth, 1 P 
; PISA“ N O, 4 tert. tor y of Italy, in Tuſcany 1 0 
about 47 miles in length, and 28 jg beat che! 
It is bounded on the N. by the Florentino 0 5. 
the republick of Lucca; on the E. by dh har 
Sianeſe; and on the W. by the fea. 'It 1 p; 
one of the beſt countries in all Tuſcany, 1 The 
PI'SC A FION, /. | fiſcatio, Lat.] the a& 4 Ph 
practice of fathing. : Ing | 
PUSCARY, ſ. a privilege of fſhing. lin: 
PI'SCATORY, a. [pycatorius, Lat.) ref Pl 
lating to fiſhes, : Pl 
PISCUVOROUS, a. [ pi/ces and woro, Lat. ; Tend 
eating fiſh ; devouring fith. ' I 
FISH, interj. a word uſed to expreſs confi Pi 
tempt, 3 1 * 
To FISH, 2. . to expreſs contempt by af PI 
hitting, or inarticulate ſound, * duft 
PI'SMIRE, /. C pijmire, Belg.] an ant; i pf 
emmet, I 25 0! 
To PISS, g. n. | pier, Fr.] to emit urine. K 
PISS, , urine. * tech 
PI'SS- A-BED, , one that makes urine Pr 
bed. A yellow flower growing in the gral Nat 
PISSBURNT, a. of a brownith colour, len 
as if ſtained by urine. Nel. 
PISTA CHIO, /. [pifacchr, Ital.] a ay 1 
froit, of an oblong figure, pointed at each en 115 
with a double ſhell, containing a kernel of Pl 
green colour, ; f . 
PI'STIL, þ among Botaniſts, denotes Pb 
female organ of generation in plants; 1 Ol n: 
fiſts of three parts, the germen, ſtyle, #11 
ſtigma. | 3 N. 
PISTILLA/TION, . [from iin, il 
the act of pounding in à mortar. ; = 
P1/STOL, J. { piſtolet, Fr.] a ſmall hang 1 
To PI'STOL, . d. to ſhoot with a p1[tol 4 II 
Pis TO LE, J. [eee Fr] 3 89 Bl; 
Aruck in Spain and Italy, genctal ie 4 
about ſixteen ſhillings and hxpence ſerving 111 


gor\'s of tents ; whence to laut the Piguet, im- 


|  PISTOLE'T, /. 3 little piſtol. un : 


PIT 


p1$TON, * [ Piſſou, Fr.] _ 5 of 5 
vai (y.inge on which the fucker is fixed; 
meal Sek hole in the ground 
M 
N The und on which Cocks tight, 
The Av and lower part of a theatre, 
The —_ tage- Any ho!lnw of the body, 
bas! 0 Fr. Hence the t. Adeat 
pens a finger, or cauſed by the ſmall pox. 
" WT * 1 t Gok 10 holluws. 
vTAPAT, / | pernaps from pas a pes 
Fr, lep by eps OF ere e „ F * p Ok 
Kring motion or pazpttations app e 0 2 
an, A light quick lep. 8 
en , [pics eee 
Nice, drawn, and inſpiflated by nre from t E 
th de. Au degree of height, from pics, 
. Ihe highc(l riſe. Degree 3 rate. 817. 
Ty vITC H, . cy cine, Ital.) 10 
tn. Lo order regularly. 15 throw head- 
* To fmcar with pitch. To daiketh. To 
me. Neuterly, to li ht ot drop tom A high place. 
To ja!l heav109 2 1o nx a choice, or a tent. 
PITCHER, /. LF. Ker, Fr. an carthen vel- 
bi or waier=pot-. An 1nitiument to PLErce 
he raced in which any thing is to be fixed. 
> [CHFORK, /. a fork by which corn or 
ned, 
 OTCHINESS, . blackneſs 3 datknels. 
me cuality of retembling pitch. 
PITCHY, a. tmeared with pitch; hav- 


TE 1 e e SY 
g the qualities of pitch. Black; daik ; 


um. 


T.-COAL, .. coal dug out of pits. | 


PILEOUS, a. forrowfol z exciting pity. 
Tender ; compathonate, Wiretched; paltry. 
MTMAN, /. one that works in a pit. 
PITSAVY, /. a ſaw uted by two men, one 
« which is 16 a pit 

PETEOUSLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as to 
duſe ite. 

PITEOUSNESS, „ the quality of excit- 
bz n;; tenderneſs, ſorrowfulnei:, 

PITFALL, J. a pit dug and covered, into 
Mich a perſon falls vnexpuftedly. A. trap. 
in, ite, Bblg. | the toſt pait in the 
nat of wood. Marrow. Strength; force. 
km, Weight ; moment. The quinteſ- 
ice or chief part. 


WTHILY, ad. with force or energy. | 


THIN ESS, J, force or energy. 
MTHLESS, a without pith, force, or 


eroy, 


PITHY, a. conſiſting of pith, applied to 
Bot; liropg or energetic, applied to tile. 
Fut, a. {pitryable, Fr. ] deſerving 

ITIFUL, a. moving compaſſion. Com- 
Monte, Paltry ; contetiptibic. The lall 
Ale s moſt in ule. 

"THFULLY, ad. 


in a movrnfvl, compat- 
Mite, of contemptib! 1 


> de manner. 
-TIFULNESS, J. mercy, or compaſſion, 
Ankos. R 

7 F o 0 A 

HILESLY. ad. Kithogt p.ty or mercy. 


| 


PLA 


PI'TILESSNESS, ſ. want of compaflisu- 

PU I1LESS, a. wanting pity or Compaſſion 

PUTTANCE, /. [Yi iaua e, Fr. ] an allows 
ance of meat in a monattery. A imall portion. 

PUT TENWEREM, a ſca port town of Scl 
land, in the county ot File, ſcated at the en- 
trance of tle trith of Forth, 23 wiles N. E. 
of Edinburgh. 

PFTUITE, f. [ pituite, Fr. | phlegm. 

PITU?ITOUS, a. [ pituiteux, Fr. coulhiling 
of, or foll of phlegm; phlegmatic. 

PFTY, /. | pine, Fr. | the quality of feeling 
or Compailovating the pains of another. A 
ground or object of pity : In this ſevie it has 
a plural. 5 

To PITY, v. a. to ſympathiſe, or ſeel the 
misfoitunes of another. Neut ly, id be 
compaſſionate. 

PIVOI, / | pivet, Fr.] a pin on which a1 
thing turns. 

PIX, /. | pixis, Lat. ] a chef? in which the 
conſecrated holt is kept. A che wherein 
allay-matler:, 

FUZZLE, ſ. the grifly part of the penis 
of a bcall. : 

PLA'CABLE, a. [þlacadiits, Lat.] wits 
ling or poſſible to be appealed. 

PLACABULITY, FLA'CABLENESS, | 
the quztity of being w.ll:ng or eaty to be aps 
pealrd, 

PLACA'RD, FLACART, g. f placard 
Fr. | a declaration or manitetio. A 1:cencs 
for unlawtul games, &c. ; 

To PLA'CATE, v. @. .{ paces Lat.] to 
appeaſe ; to reconcile, This word is uſcd in 
Scotland. ? 8 

PLACE, J. [place, Fr.] that part of ſpace 
which any body policiſes. The relation of dif. 
tance between any thing, and any two or more 
peluts, conhidered as keeping the Tune diſtancè 
one with another. A feat or reſidence. A paſs 
loge in a book. Ex.ftence or flate of oprratine; 
Rank. Piecedence, An office, or public ems 
ployment. Room. Ground. A Kind of area 


court. 


To PLACE, v. à. to put into any place 
rank or condition. To fix or eſtablih. To 
put out at imterel!, applied to money. 
PLACENZA, a populous town vf Italy, 
and cap'tal of a dechy of the fame name; 
with a bithop's fee, and a citadel; which 15 
a large, hanCiome, tur.ified ace. The beauty 
of its churches, houſes, ſquares, ftreets, and 
fountains, renders it à very pleaſant towns 
The King of Sazdinia took poſſehan of it in 
I 744, in conſequence of the treaty of Worms 
conciuged 10 1742, and there was a baute 
fought near it in 1749. It us eviighitully 
ſeared, in a well-caltivated country, on the 
T. ver Po, 32 miles N. W. of Parma, and 83 
E. of Turin, Lon. 9. 43. E. lat. 45. f. N. 
PLACE“ ZA, the ducky of, was iormerty 


* weltera part of the dachy of Para It 


0 


pieces of every coin ate depoſited for trial by 


ſurrounded with borſcs, iometimes call, d 4 


r 


* 


PLA 


PLA 


is bounded on the E by the duch 
35 y of Parma, PLA“ 
on the N. and W. by the duchy of Milan, 1 el 4 needle-work wit; 
and on the S. by the territory of Genoa. It PLAIT 9 9 ithovt . 
bay divided between the queen of Hungary hebt; 83 $ { corrupted from plizbt p 
th Ar * Sardina, in purfuance of | To | LA * to fold] a fold or double 7 ſ 
* IAN ot V\ orims, concluded in 1743. weave or bald s VD. a. to fold or double * d 
Rf 3 N [ placidus, Lat.] . gentle, | PL TER, * — A 
* z Mio, . at p 
5 - + PLAN, . PLAtS, 
5 L 5 1'D IT Fi f [ placiditas, Lat.] quiet- del. A * 7 8 he ogg form or mn, A 
r thi . ” du1iding, or form of 
— PLACIDLY, ad. in a gentle, Kind, or AN en mes. 1 
» 224 Te PLA/N N d. a. to ſcheme; to form in defi; pl 
LACS [þrecttum, Lat.] a decree, Hs belonging to a x is | 1 
A L. or PLAQUE T, /. a petticoat, | boards. A p = [planche, on made of 
My, ARISM, /. theft, or the act of PLA/NCHE anched gate,” Shak, I 
raling the thoughts of, or the works of an or 3 R, /. Plancher, Fr.) a board aC 
author, without owning it. PLA Non | 
9 GIARY, /. one who makes uſe of ja 8 ING, J. the laying the floors in (n 
— of an author as if they were his PLANE ＋ Y. Lo. Þ N * 
. anus at. Plain i 44 ö 
7 1 | popular! p N'lain is uſed in 
* 1 ane dil- Level F " 
hlefame. of mulery, Any thing trou- ew levelling the Fab ety ene gs 
, = k 0 PLA 7 ras, * 
3 PLACUE, [e] v. a. to infect with | level. To bw 4 a. | planer, Fr.] to make 
GN : 
ARS ILY, Li] ad. in ſuch a | changes its Ge IP areta, Lat.] a ftar, which = 
8 torment or vex much. A low word. | in an orbit, 3 n in the heavens, and moves . 
_PLA'GUY, | p/az rbit, and round its own axi 1 
ble ſome „[E] a. vexatious or trou-| PLA'NETARY, a. [pla franc ] 1 
- ature „a. | planetaire, Fr.] of the I 
CANS? late, Belg. ] a flat fiſh. the 8 Belonging to, or under! * 
ck 2 + { Scot. ] a ſtriped or variegated | the planets, Er a hy | planet. | Produced by 7 
oth. n outer looſe weed formerly worn PLANE'TIC ar. wm, * 
r Par oa gt Pay '? 
y act of parliament to the men. . PLANIFO/LI UCK, a. blaſted, N 
agg many; 4. [ planus, Lat.] ſmooth ; level; Lat. in Botany I S, 4. [planus and fe Pp 
_ rom rigidneſs. Void of ornament. Art- gether in circyl „ having plain leaves, ſet to "8 
es unlearned. Open; fincere. Evidert, |} PLANVLO y. 1 "? 
th eee, to e Not varied by art, [plain ſpeech QUY, / [planiloginum, Lu] Wy 
Pie to munco. lere 4 bare. : P = L: 
a 3 gs rf fly diſcovered. DiſtinAly, ain 3 1 5 
tticulately, applied to pronunciation. 1 | 1 x 
ümole, N rough, bot ſincere — 8955 oY NE 0) wa a, [ planus, Lat.] * 
PLAIN, , f p/ane, Fr.] level ground. A tool ſmall flow wg Bt: pre PL 
uſed by carpenters, &c. to level boards, &c bar 4 ers are hollow only at the bottom A 
To PLAIN, v. a. to level; to wake EIS 1 Nn in dandelion and ſoccoty = 
, 7 7 = % # 0 - uu, 
HOT e G, a. acting without ar- {mooth by N * H m 
3 PLA/NISHER "en t 
PLAINDE/ALT) AER, /. one who beats Platt 
les: NG, . conduct free from _— or raiſes it in various forms by meat * 
PLAINLV, ad. levelly ; flat] 5 | mmer. 
s Y 3 y. Without] PLA'NISPHERE * od PL 
— 0's ert, gluſs, or artifice. ' Evidently ; | Lat. and ſphere, | a 1 mul UA 117 
PLA'INNESS f. the quality of bei ee rd or hath Genres 1 
2 3 ein 4 8 a 
_ or level. The quality of being free plainneſs Fr {plningLty 1 n 
oOrn: — * . e 
Nr 232 2 or obſcurity. PLANK, , a thick, long and ſtrong boar ny 
1 La Lf arte, Fr. ] an expreſſion off To PLANK, v. a. to cover with plank. p 
NAA lamentation. ; PLANOCO/NICAL, a. [planus and cont 2 
Re » 4, complaming audibly _ * — one ſide 3 ke! 
111 . ö NVEX, / lanus and convex "i 
be INTIFF, , [pla "tif, Fr.] on that] Lat. | flat on one fide and convex on the oth Co 
PL AN & ſuit again another. PLANT, , [plante, Fr.] an organical N ſ 
« tif of NTIFF ; complaining. « Plain-\ dy, produced by the earth, to which it adheff "ak 
pY 838 Prior. Not in uſe. by its roots, and receives its nurture from % 1 
ee TIVE, a. expreſſive of ſortow; 4 ſapling. * 1 
; 1 Aung; lamenting. | | To PLANT, 9. a. te ſet in the earth] bis; 
0 


* 


Fr” PLE 


o grow. To procreate or generate. To no other object than the perſon, if any ſech 
order t . To ſettle a country. To direct love or fricndthip has any foundation in na- 
Jace or apolied ro cannon. To fall or adorn | ture. | 


oper 


de cthing planted: PLATOON, /. [ pelotan, Fr.] a ſmall ſquare 
dN TAC E, / an herb. body of forty or fifty muſketeers, drawn out of 

a vrAlx, . [ Plaintain, Fr.] an herb. | a battalion of foot, when they form the hols 
bs ache Well Indies. low ſquare. 


„LAS TA L, 4. belonging to plants.  PLA'TTER, Ja large diſh made of wood 
DANTA TION, . the act or practice of | or earth. | 

ws A place planted, A colony. In-| PLA'UDIF, PLAU'DITE, f. Lat. a de- 
3 or eltabliſhm ent. mand of applauſe made by a player, when he 
1 TER, ſ. one that ſets or cult:vates | left the {tage | applauſe A thovt. 

n One that ſpreads or introduces | PLAUSIBULITY, [plauzitility] f.[plaufſie 
ql a one or religion. b:(ite, Fr.] appearance of right. 

1 7 [plaſche, Belg.] a puddle or | PLAU'SIBLE, [ pPlatrztbie] a. { plauſible, 
*1 «ce of landing water. A branch Fr.] foch as gains approbaticn from its ap- 
5 4 off, and bound to other branches. beating true or right; ſ-eEious. 


1 PLASH, v. 2. to interweave branches.“ PLAU'SIBLENESS, [A ie⅜ͤ [, the 
To wit by daſhing water, qual:ty of appearing true or right. 
PLASM, [ plazm | 76 D,, Ge.) a PLAU'SIBLY;, Feta ad. in ſuch a 


aur in which any thing is caſt; a mould. | manner as to appear right, en 
PLASTER, or PLA'ISTER, /. [Ire | PLAU'SIVE, [plainzive] a. | from plauds, 
F. a fabltance made of water and lime, &c. | Lat. | appl-uding. Plaufible. _ os 
with which walls are covered. A glutinous To PLAY, v. u. [ plegan, Sax. ] to exerciſe 
wathefire ſal ve, from empſaſſrum, Lat. turmer- | in ſporte, pleaſures, or paſlimes. To toy. To 
bunten in Eugliſh emplaſler. + {| be diſmiſſed from work. To deceive by an 
"To PLA ST ER, v. 4. | plaſirer, Fr.] to | aſſumed character, uſed with upon. To game. 
mer with plaiſter, To cover with ſome | To move wantonly. To act a part in a drama. 
goss ſabllance or plaitter, | To att or aſſume any character. To touch a 
PLASTERER, ſ. one who undertakes or muſical inſtrument. To operate. 

woſeſſes i) aft ring. a PLAY, /. diſmiſſion from work. Amuſe- 
| PLASTIC, a. [WAI Gr. ] having the ment. A dramatic per formance. Game. 
jn-r of civing form. Acton. The at&t of touching or, ſounding a 
PASTYGRAPRY,! plaſtògrafy If - muſical inſtrument. A ftate of agitation or 
Nala, Gre] 2 counterfeit, or falſe writing. motion. Liberty of acting; ſwing ; room for 
PLASTRON, , Fr.] a piece of leather | mdtion. | 

lala, ved by perſons to receive the thruſts | PLA'YBOOK, , a book containing dra» 
mit in learning to fence. | matic compoſitions. | 

To PLAT, v. a, to weave. i | , PLA'YDAY, /. a day in which work is 
PLAT, /. {properly pit, from plot, Sax. ] a | abliained from. | 

(will piece of ground. PLA'YDEN, a village in Suſſex, with one 
FLAT, /. | plate, Belg.) a piece of metal | fair, on September 4, for pedla:s ware. 

at ont into breadth, Wrought filver. A PLA'YER, ,. one that performs on. the 
all fallow vefſel on which meat is eaten, | ſtage. One engaged in gaming. An idler. 


hm ela, Fr, A term allo uſed by our ſportſ- A mimic. One who touches a muſical inſtru- 
ten of the ture, ment. 


To PLATE, v. a. to cover with plates. PLA'YFELLOW, a companion in any 
la der into thin pieces. ſport or amuſement. 

PLATEN, {. among Printers, the flat part] PLAY/FUL, à fond of ſport or diver- 
Wepreſs which makes the impreſſion. ſion. 


(PLATFORM, „ [plat and form, Fr.] the] PLA!YGAME, /. play of ch laren. | 
* of any thing delin ated on an hori- PLA'Y HOUSE, . a honfe where dramatic 
tz: or plain ſurface. A place laid out after | performances are repreſented. 
* The level place before a fortifica- PLA'YSOME, a, watilton ; full of levi- 
3 A ſeheme Or plan, tv. 
nao Nic, a. ſomething that relates PLA/YTHING, a toy, or thing to play 
* his [chool, philoſophy, opinions, or | with. * 
bis , Thus, Platmic Lowe denotes a 90 re PLA YWRIGHT, Cplayrit) F 6 a writer of 
"ps aſſcction, for which Plato was a|plars. 
8 Meg. lubbfting between the difkerent PLEA, [ple] , [ plaid, old Fr.] the a8 or 
®Uratted from all carnal appetites, and | form of pleading. Any thing urged in de- 


Reading n . . . 3 
I; 2 Ty other object but the mind and fence, excuſe, or vindication, 


Ridin d or, it is a fincere difintereſied | To PLEACH, [plrech] v a. [ler, Fr.] 


Ange ern perſons of the ſame ſex; to bend or interweave. Obſolete. 


em any ſelfiſh vie we, regarding | ToPLEAD,[ p/ced]+» ».| piatder, Fr. toargue 
3 U deſore 


PLE 


before a court of juſtice. To feak for or 
azgatzlt. Actively, to detend; to alledge in 
favour or argument; to offer as an excuſe. 

PLE'ADABLE, | pl.cdable] a. capable to 
be altedged in plea. 

PLE'ADER, | pſiccider } /. [ plaidewir, Fr. 
one ho argues in a court ot juſtice. On 
woo toeaks tor or againtt. 

PEE'ADING, | þp/#{ding] /. act or form © 


1 irading. 


— * 


PLEASANCE, [ plecſunce] g [ plaiſanchy\ 


Fr. | giiety or merriment. 


PLEASANT, DP] 4. [ phiijant, 


* 
Fr. 
giving delight. Grateful to the ſenſes. Mes | 


humoured. Gay, or lively. Trifling, or mare 
apt to make a perion ſmile than to produce 
conviction. 


PLEA'SANTLY, { plezantly] ad. in fu 


” PLENILY/NARY, \,. 


PLE/NARILY, ad, 7 
Manner. \ 


PLENARV, a. [ from plenus, Lat.) fulf 


or. complete, 


Mpirtgy 


[ from Pleniliniun 
m OOn, | 


[ from plenui and 


Lat.] pertaming to the- full 
PLENIPOTENCE,, /; 

in of power. 

d NT, a. [Men 

ed with full power) Unite 4 

EENIPOTE/ N'FIARY 

fe. a pyrit iuveſted Ne 

wer. | 

'NISF, . for þ 

denfes a vatuum, or 

cugied by matter. 


„51 Plenipot i 


h dileretionaty or 


} 
(anus, Lat.) One tat 


Ils that all ſpace is c 


a manner as to give deſight. In good humour 
Lightly, or ludicroully. 

PLE.\'SAN TNESS, [ pleSantneſs] . the 
quality which excites delight, gaicty, or 
pleaſure. 

PLEASANTRY, e J., gaiety. 
A ſprightly expreſſion; lively talk. 

To PLEASE, [liege Iv. a, | platre,Fr.] to 
delight, gratify, humour, latisty,or content. 7: 
be chaſid, is uſed to tmply to like, or to con 
fent. To gain approbation. Neuterly, to giv 
pleaſure ; to gain approbation; to like, t 
chute. Syxox. It is the air and behaviour 
that renders pe g; good ſenſe and good 
humour, that renders agreeable, 

PLE'ASINGLY, j pleezingly] ad. in ſuch 
a manner as to give ſatisſaction or delight. 

PLEASEMAN, [pl cziman] . a pick- 
thank; an oflicious fellow. 

PLE'ASLY, a village in Derbyſhire, with 
two fairs, on May 6, and October 26, for 
heco, cattle, and horſes. 

PLEA'SURABLE, | p/ezburable] a. af- 
rding delight. 

PLEA'SURE, [ DN fe [ plaifir, Fr.] 
the delight which arifes in the mind from con- 
templation or enjoyment of fomething agree- 
able Gratitication of the paſhons or ſenſes. 
Approbation. The dictates of the will. Choice. 

To PLEA'SURE, [ plezbure] v. a. to 
pleaſe or gratifvy. Though ſupported by au- 


thorities, this is thought by Johnſon an in-“ 


elegant word. 

PLEBE'LA 
common or lower people, 

PLEBE/TAN, a. conſiſting of mead peo- 

le: popular. Vulgar; low. 

PLEDGE, /. | plcige, Fr.] any thing given 
by way of ſecurity ; a pawn ; gage. A ſurety; 
bail ; hoftage. 


To PLEDGE, v. a. to give as a ſecurity. | 


To invite to drink, by accepting the cup or 
health after another. 


PLE/DGET, | plagghe, Belg.] a ſmall maſs 


of lint, uſed for wounds. 
PLEVADS, or PLEVADES, /. [Gr.] a 
northern conſte llauon. 


N, /: [ lebe ien, Fr.] one of the | 


LE'NI rUDE, . | plenitud), Lat.) fulreſe 
oppoſed to emptineſy. Replction, Abundance @ 
Completeneſs, E 
TEOUS, 4. abounding; copiov: 6 
Fruitfol. 1 
SN SS, /. fruitfulnef,, Th bs, 
in ö 5 
ge a. copious; abounding; f AU 
large quantities. Früittul. | a 
PLE'NTIFULLY.\ed. in a large, copios Pl 
or abundant manner. | J 
PLE'NTLFULNESS, the fate of b 
plentiful ; abundance; fertility, bot 
PLENTY, ſ. a ſtate in which every wat tf, 
may be ſupplied. Fruitfylnefs, Johnſon d t; 
ſerves, that this word is ſometimes uſc1 35 4 m 
adjective, but improperly. Sv Nox. By plenh . 
is underſtood enough ghd ſome little to {part 77 
by abundance, more than enough. * 
PLEUNASNM, . | pleonaſmus, Lat.] 7 
Rhetoric, a figure in which more words * 
uſed than are neceffary ; as, © I ſaw it wi 3 
my own eyes.” wh 
| PLERO'TICS, ſ. in Medicine, a kind * 
remedies that are healing, or that fill To 
the fleſh ; otherwiſe called incaroatives, unde 
 ſarcotics, PL( 
PLE/THORA, or PLE'THORY, /. |z Pc 
9 :ay Gr. | the ſtate in which the veſſels lcd 
fuller of laudable blood and humours that 10 
agreeable to a natural ſtate or health, 2 
PLETHORE/TIC, PLETHO RIC, K gry 
| having a full habit. f plan 
PLE/VIN, /. [ pleuvine, Fr.] in Ia To þ 
warrant or afſurance; a pledge. Pane 
PLEU'RA, /. in Anatomy, 3 ſmooth, led 
buſt, and tenſe membrane, adhering de, Po! 
ribs, and to the intercoſtal muſcles, # Colt; 
ſtructure reſembles two facks, one of W PLol 
ſurrounds one fide of the thorax, and the g ends 
the other fide, and each of them contains Me. 
of the two lobes of the lungs. -— ol 
PLEU/RISY, /. [ Pleuriſſe, Fr.] 5 * Me 
pain in the * a gr NG. * 
cough, and difficulty of breathing. "Wor, 
PLEURITIC, PLEURITICAL 1 * 
eaſed with a pleuriſy. | | 0 
PLIVABLE, a. [ pliable, Fr.] calf * 
bent, or prevailed upon. WO PL 


% 
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XNXES5S, .. eaſineſs to be bent. 
wn . the quality of being eafily 


pliant, Fr.] bending. Eaſy to 
Compliant, or eaftly perſuaded, 


"TURE, PLICA/TION, /. [plica- 


F 0 lee as turety. ö 
e 44 whence to ply or bend, and 
ni fegt, or plait, a fold. 85 
GHT, [pt |1- | plibt; Sax. ] condition or 
dar, Good caſe. A P edge. A told, dovble, lait. 
pL1/MPTON ; a town of Devonthire, with 
\mirket on Saturdays, and four ae or me 
er 28, April 5, Auguſt z, aud 128, 
Lined cattle and woollen- cloth. It is 
' 1 miles W. by S. of London. 

2 DIST, 2 village T N voigleds with One 
* ve. for cattle, & C. : 
l. 7 Nb, Gr.] in Architec- 
re. the fquare member which ſerves as a 
mandation to the baſe of a pillar. 
PLOCE, . a figure in Rhetoric, in which 
roll, by way of emphaſis, is fo ſeparated, 
un it exprefſes not only the thing hgnited, 
bat alſo the quality of it; as, my borſe i5 a 
br mdeed, 

fo PLOD, 2. a. C Hero ben, Belg. to labour] 
wil, or labout hard. To ſtudy cloſely and 
ik 2 dull manner. : 
?PLODDER, , a dull, heavy, and labori- 
$35 man or ſtudent, F 

PLOT, , (et, Sax. Ja ſmall extent of 
mand. A plantation laid out. A form or plan. 
A conſpiracy or ſecret deſigu formed againſt 
ther, from (99-plvt, Fr. The intrigue of a 
kar, Aſtratagem, Contrivance. 

ToPLOT, v. ». to form ſchemes againſt 
iother. To conti ive. 

PLUTTER, /. a conſpirator; contriver. 
PLOVER, / Clavier, Fr.] a kind of bird 
ulled 2 lapwing, 
PLOUGH, f plor] | plog, Sax. ] an in- 
nent uſed in huſbandry, to cut furrows in 
ground to receive the ſerd. Alſo a kind 


V plane, f 


lo PLOUGH, . plou] v. a. to turn up the 
Pd infurrowsby a plough. To cut or divide, 
Pied 0 Navigation, To tear in furrows. 

ob oHER, | pbier] /. one who ploughs 
Ultirates ground. 
LOUGHMAN, [ ploiuman] ſ. one that 
* or vies the plough. A groſs ignorant 
lle. A ſtrong laborious man, 

OU HMI DAV, [ Ploimunday] y 
l Monday after Twelfth-day, when our 
"im flowmen draw a plough from door 
be beg money to drink. 

* GH. SHARE, [ Phi h, ſ. that 
* mon which mmediately follows the 
T Tow . 

LUCK, . a, [ pleccian, Sax. ] to pull 


4 


[ 


| 


PLU 


w th nimblenefs and force. To firip off fea. 
thers, applied to fowls. To pluck up a heut 
of (pirit, ſiguifies to aſſume courage. 
PLUCK, /. a quick and forcible pull. Alſo 
the heart, liver, and lights of an animal. 
PLUCKEEY, a village in Keot, with one 
fair, on December s, for pedlars wart. 
PLUG, /. | plugghe, Belg. ] a ſlopple, or any 
thing driven by force into another. 
I. PLCG,». a. to ſtop with a plug. 
PLUM, /. [Hin, Sax. ſometimes written 


| plumb, but improperly] a roundith fruit, whoſe 


kin ts covered with a fine duſt or bloom, and 
includes a ſtone; the ſpecies are 33. A raiſin 
or grape dried. In City cant, the ſum of 
Ic, coo pounds. 
PLUNMAGE, /. | plumage, Fr.] feathers. 
PLUMB {| plim 1 plumbum, Lat. ] a 


plummet or piece of lead let. down at the end 


of a line. 

PLUMB, >/#»;] ad. ſtrait down; perpen- 
dicular to the horizon. 

To PLUMB, | p/#m] v. a. to ſound or 
fearch by a line with a weight at its end. To 
regulate or meaſure any work by a line. 

PFLU'MBER, [| p/amer} /. | Plombier, Fr. ] 
one who manufactures or works upon lead. 

PLU'MCAKE, /. a cake that has raifins in 
it. | 

PLUME, /. ¶ pluma, Lat. ] the feather of a 
bird. A ſet of reathers worn as an ornament. 
Figeratively, pride. A token of honovr orprize. 

To PLUME, v. a. to pick, clcanſe, and ad- 

juſt the feathers. To ftrip off feathers, from 


plamer, Fr. Figoratively, to ſtrip or plunder. 


To place as a plume. To adorn with a plume. 
To pride ove's ſelf in any thing. 
PLU'ME-ALLUM, .. | alumen plamoſam, 
Lat. |] a kind of atbeſtos. 


PLUMIGEROUS, a. [luna and gere, 


Lat.] having feathers ; feathered. 

PLU'MIPEDE, , a fowl that has feathers 
on its feet. 

PLU'MMET, /. from plumb] a weight 
of lead on a firing, by which depths are mea- 
ſured, and ſtraightneſs and perpendicularity is 
determined. Any weight. 

PLUMOſITY, , the Rate of having fea- 
thers. | 

PLU'MOUS, a. [ plumsſus, Lat. ] feathery ; 
reſembling teathers. 

PLUMP, a. ſleek; full of fleſh. Fat. 

PLUM, /. a cluſter; ſeveral joined in one 
mals. 

PLUMP, ad. with a ſudden fall. 

To PLUMP, v. a. to fatten, ſwell, or 
make large. Neuterly, to fall like lead or a 
ſtone into water. 9 1 

PLU'MPER, . ſomething held in the 
mouth to ſwell out the cheeks. 

PLU'MPNESS, /. the ſtate of being fleſhy, 
fat, or in good cafe. 

PLU'MY, a. | from pluma, Lat.] covered 
with feathers. | 

To PLU'NDER, v. @. [plunderen, Belg. } 
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te deprive a perſon of his property, either 
as an enemy in war, or as a thief, 

PLU'NDER, /. ſpoils gotten from an enemy 
in war. 

PLU'NDERER, /. one who takes away 
the property of another as an enemy in war, 
or as a thief. 

To PLUNGE, ». a. Ponger, Fr.] to force 
ſuddenly under water of in any liquor. To put 
luedenly into a different ſtate. Nevterly, to 
fall or ruth into any hazard or diſtreſs. 

PLUNGE, /. the act of putting or finking 
under water. Ditaculty ; diſtreſs. 

PLU'NKET, , a kind of blue colour. 

PLU'RA Ly a, [ phuralis, La. itaplyxing 
more than ode. In Grammar, a variation of a 
noun, by which it fignites in Engliſh and 

Modern langvages more than one- 

PLURALIST, /. [ plurali/le, Fr.] one that 
holds more than one eccleſiaſtical benefice 
with cure of ſouls. 

PLURA'LITY, /. [pluralite, Fr.] the ſtate 
of being or having a great number. num- 
ber more than one. More than one eccle- 
ſiaſt ical living. A majority. 

PLU'RALLY, ad. in a ſenſe implying more 
than one. 

PLU'RIES, ,. is a writ iſfoed out after two 
former writs that had no effect. 

PLUSH, /. Ceclacbe, Fr.] a kind of ſhaggy 
cloth or filk. 

A PLUS, /. in Algebra, is a character marked 
, uſed for the ſign of add tion. 

PLU'VIAL, PLU'VIOUS, a. ſrrom pia, 
Lat. Frainv; relating to rain. 

PLUVIAL, „C Yrial, Pr.] a prieft's cope. 

To PLY, v. a. [lien, old Belg. ] do work at 
any thing with dil gence and aſnduity. To 
employ with diligence. To practite dilgently. 
To folicit importunately. Nevterly, to work 
or offer ſervice. To go in haſte. To buſy 
one's felf. To bend, from per, Fr. 

PLY. /: a bent,, tern, form, caſt, or bias. 
A plait or fold. 

PLY/MOUTH, ſca-port town of Devcn- 
ſhire, with two markets, on Mondays and 
Thurſdays, and two fairs, on January 25 and 
September 21, for horned cattle and woollen- 
cloth. It is one of the moſt important places 
in the kingdom, of great ſtrength, and very well 

fortified. It is alſo a {tation for building and 
laying vp men of war belonging to the royal 
navy, the harboaur-heing capable of containing 
a vaſt number of ſhips. Ir is a corporation and 
has four charity ſchools, a hofpital, anda work- 
hovſe, and ſends two members to rartament : 
it gives title of ear] ro a branch of the Hickman 
family. It is governed by a mayor, 12 alder- 
men, a recorder, and 24 common-councilinen. 
It is 215 mile W. by S. of London. 


PNEU MN CTIc, PNREUMA'TICAL, a. 


wr 14% Tix2;, Gr.] moved by the wind ; be- 
onging to the wind. 

PNEUMA/TIC'S, , | from 572:% pn, Gr. J a 

branch of mechanics, which comprehends the 


| 
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doQtriac or laws according to which 
denſed, rarified, or gravitates. 
the doctrine of ſpirits. 


arr 10 Ong 
In the Ichouls 
y 


on 0 MATOCE'LE, h IVI 00 
x1), Gr. ] 4 windy rupture in the Nan 1nd 
PNEUMATO'LOGY un, 


of . CELTS} 


Ge. | the doctrine of ſpirival eviſtence 
FNEUMATO'SIS, J CG. the g 
of animal ſpirits, which is 3 
cortical ſubſtance of the brain. 2% 
10 POACH, [ac] v. 4. f 

to boil lightly or in the shell 
or pierce; from prcher, to pierce 
ly, to ſteal game, from 
be —9 9 a cant word. 
OACHER, picher Tf. one whe 

PO'ACHIN les 7 2 

we” 7 A 7 word, 
ACHY, { pichy} a. damp ; marſhy, 

POCK, F [ perca, Sax, | a voſtule railed þ 
the ſmall-pox. 

PO'CKET, f. [ pocber, Fr.] a ſmall þ 
ſown to, or worn on the infide of cloaths, 
Io POCKET, 2. a. [ p>beter, Fr.] to pt 
im the pocket. To pocket 1 p, is to Connive it 
to do any thing clandeſtinely, 

PO'CKET-ZOOK, , a book carried in th 
pocket, and uſed in taking minutes or men 
randums. 

PO CK HOLE, /. a pit or ſear made hy f 
ſmall-pox. : 

PO'CKINESS, /. the quality of being 4 
ſected With the POY, : 

PO'CK LINGTON, a town in the E. Ri 
ing of Yorkthire, with a market on Sat 
days, and four fairs, on February 24, Apt 
255 July 24, and Octaber 28, for (at 
cheete, cloth, and leathern warcs, It 1s 16 
miles N. by W. of London. 

PO'CKY, «. affected with the pox. 

PO'CTULENT, a. | from poculum, Lat.] 
for drink. 

POD, , | bode, b»ede, Belg. a litile boa 
the capſute or eaſe of ſeeds, . 

PODA'GRA, J { Lat.] in Medicine, 


gout in the feet. 


70% 


„ 
* 


from Poc be, Fr.] 
To ſtab, kijj 
* Fr. Neuter 


Poc he, a dag, Fr. 1 


ſt eals game 
marſhiref; 


PODA'GRICAL, a. | ſrem p:dazra, * 
aſflicted with the gout; gouty ; relatin * 
the gout. wy 


PODGE, , a puddle. | 

PO/EM, /. [prema, Lat.] the work or e 
pohtion of a poet. | 

PO/ESY, , LA, Lat.] the art of wil 
in verfe. A ſhort conceit engraved on a 
and then pron. p9zy. 

PO'ET, /. C poeta, Lat. | an au 
vents or compoles in verſe. | | 
POETA'STER, /. Lat.] an ignorant 
tender to poetry. | 

-PO'ETESS, ,. a woman who compo 
writes in verſe. 
POE/T1C, POE/TICAL, a. LT 
exprefſed in verſe ; having all the ny 
numbers and ſertility of invention May 


ſtitute a poet or poem. * rol 


hor who! 


Wavy 
Wa 
ſte lic 


201 


FTIc ALL, ad. with all the harmony | 
70 ders and fertility of invention that 
num * 
acktiuute 2 Poem Of * elifer Fr.] to 
10 POETIZE, V. u. LPeciier, Fr. | 
5 vott. 
vt te U o 2 , 

— «v7 — — 1% 

O ETK fe LRT a 5 
e 5 in verte. Pieces in verle. 

FO NANCYs |poinancy}]. þ tharpneſs. 
50. GNA bl ; f 3 ; 
„er riihag a biting tentation in the 

The power of runes - Tre nn 

late, Aſperit y, or the power ol iriting, 


Gr.] the art of 


renting. | 
H ANT. Finan-] a. [ ngnant, Pr. 
ap dete talc, Sev cre ur painful. da- | 
| plied to Writings- 
WINT, {| porctiemry Lat.) the ſharp end of | 
LUBESELSE , 
* Würumeut. A ring W 2 tag al the end. 
At headland or promontory. Ihe ſt.ng of an 
ef1774M, An indivihble Part Ol paces A quan- | 
ty tha has no parts. A moment, applied by, 
ime, A part required of time or fpace; a 
aical moment, Degree or Hate. One of the 
(eyrers 101 hich tue horizon or mariner s 
com;als is divided. X art / colar place to which 
za thing is dire cted. Retpect or regard, An 
12, or the act ot aiming or ſtriking. The 
With of @ perion's with or att.on. A parti- 
war in ſt iet or caataple. A lingle pohtion or 
ifertion. A note or tare. 55 At of war,” 
bat. Font blank, directly: alluding to an ar- 
pr's being tho: to the ö {ank,or white mark. 
Amark uſed to diftingutih the diviſions of a 
lcooite, thus (.). A punctilio or nicety. 
I POINT, ©. a. to forge or grind to a 
{ar} erd or point. To Circet towards an ob- 
kt. To direct the eye or notice. To ſhow 
V Greding the Roger towards an object. To 
duc towards a pace, from pointer, Fr. To 
begun words of ſ-atences by marks or 
le. To ſhow, applice to hounds. | 
PPNTED, part. tharp at the end. Epi- 
ganmatical, or aboundi'ng in wit. 
POUNTEDLY, od. in a pointed manner. 
IINTEDNESS, ,. ſharpneſs; picked- 
es with aſpurity 5 epigrammatical ſmartneſs. 
P0UNTEL, , any thing on a point. | 
WINTER, , avy thing uſed to thow or 
brett with, A dog that dilcovers game to 
woſtlmen, 
!0INTLESS, a. blunt. Doll. | 
lolo, Sec Pol zr. 
#0.20N, D. (n, Fr. ] in Medi- 
9 20 an mal, vegetable, or mineral body, 
Faich E&firoys lite though taken in ſmall! 
Pits, Venom. 
OLSON, [eisen] d.. a, to kill with 
3 animal, or vegetable ſubſtance. 
A8 or taint, 
P0!SONER, Poi gone. 
Ne; d cofopter. 
Folsoxobs, 
fernicſo ug. 
Fos No bsi 
molly, 
ob EL. / 
ſe lt. A . 
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Kacal; keen, 4, 


4 
| 
' 


/. one who poi- 
[P:20n95] a. deſtructive, 
\ © Pe. on ad, ve- 


[ prietrel, Fr.] armove Tor 
Seng, tool. | 


P OL 


POIZE, . [poids, Fr.] weight, force, or 
tending towards the center. Balance, or the 
fkate ot a balance in which both ſcales con- 
tinue even. A regulating power. 

' To POIZE, v. a. | pefer, Fr.] to balance or 
hold in equ'l.brio. To counter-balance, To 
opprels with weight, followed by down. 

PORE, /. [ tee Pocket a pocket or ſmall 


To POKE, v. 


* 


ba 


a. [ oba, Swed.] to feel in 


the dark. To ſearch for- any thing with a 


long in{ttvment, 

3 J. an iron bar uſed to flir fires 
Wien. 

PO'LAND, a large kingdom of Europe; 
bounded on the W. by the Baltick Sen, Brau- 
denburg, and Sileſia; on che S. by Hungary, 
Tranſilvania, and Moldavia; and on the N. 
aud E. by the dominions of Ruffa. The 
aftairs of this kingdom have been for ſome. 
years paſt in a very diſtracted fi:vation. The 
Emperor of Germany, the Kg of Pruſſia, 
and Empreſs of Rufha have taken advantage 
of the Poles inteſtine feuds to 1cize upon and 
annex to their own dominions a greater part 
of the Kingdom. The air is generally 
cold, aud they have but little wood; how 
ever, it .$ fo fertile in corn in many places, 
that it ſupplies Sweeden and Holland with 
large quantities, There ate extenſive paſtures, 
and they have a large quantity of leather, 
furs, hemp, flax, ſaltpetre, honey, and wax. 
hey have alſo ſome mines of lead, iron, 
quickſilver, vitriol, and ſulpbur. There 
are three untvertitie:, at Cracow, V:Ina, 
and Koningtburg ; two archbithopricks, and 
hfteen bithopricks. The principal rivers are 
the Nieper, the Viſtula, the Bug, the Nie- 
men, the Neitter, and the Bog. Cracow is 
the capital town, but Warſaw '1s the general 
reſidence of the King. 

PO'LAR, a. | pelaris, Lat.] found near the 
pole; lying near the pole. 

POLARITY, , tendency or d'rectiou to- 
wars the pole, | 

POLE, / [ folus, Lat.) the extremity of the 
axis 0: the earth; either of the points on 
which the world turns. A lang fiaf, from 
palus, Lat. A tall picge of timber driven into 
the ground. A meaſure containing five yards 
and an half. An infirument of meaſuring, 

To POLE, v. a. to furn:ih with poles. 

PO'LE-ANXE, /. an ax fixed io a long pole. 

PO'LE-CAT, /{ or cat, fo called from 
their abounding in Poland] a Kind of wild 
cat remarkable for ſtinking. 

PO LEDAVIES, /. a tort of coarſe cloth. 

POLE'MIC, POLE/'MICAL, a. EYE 
Binde, Gr. | controverbal ; rclating to diſpute. 

POLE/MIC, /. a ditputant. 

OLE“ MOSCOPE. / [ve and vent, 
Gr.] id Optics, is a Kied of crooked or ob- 
I:qgue perſpective glas, contrived for ſceiag ob- 
jeels that do not lie directly before these. 

PO'LESTAR, /. a flar vgar the pole, 
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which mariners compute their North latitude. 
Figuratively, any guide or director. 

POLYCE, | pron. g] Fr. ] the regu- 
Jation or government of a City or country, as 
far as it reſpects the inhabitants. 

PO'LICED, [He] a. regulated or 
formed into a ſociety. 

POLICY, j.f 255 ;2rie,Gr. the art of govern- 
ment as it reipects foreign powers. Prudence in 
the management of affairs; a itratagem. A war- 
rant for money in the public funds. An intiru- 
ment or paper ſigned by any fingle perſon or 
company to indemnify om loſſes by fea or fire. 

To PO'LISH, v. a. [lie, Lat. | to ſmooth 
by rubbing. To make elegant or well behaved, 
applied to manners. To make perfect, com- 
plete, or elegant. Neuterly, to anſwer to the, 
act of poliſhing; to recetve a glots. 

PO'LIS H, /. a glofs made by rubbing. Ele- 
gance, applied to manners. 

PO'LISHER, /. the perſon or inſtrement 
that makes ſmooth or gives a gloſs. 

POLITE, 4. | politus, Lat.) gloſſy ; 
fmooth ; alſo neat, well-behaved, genteel. 

POLTITELY, ad. in an elegant or well- 
bred manner. 

POLUTENESS, /. the quality of behaving 
with elegant complaiſance. 

PO*'LITIC, a. LT NA TIA, Gr.) 
this ſenſe poſitical is generally uſed, excepting 
when we lay the body politic. Prudent. Art- 
ful; conning. 

POLITICAL, a. [eg, Tobey 
to the public adminiſtration of affairs. Cunning. 

POLVTICALLY, ad. with relation to 
public adminiſtration. Artfully ; politically. 

POLITICA'STER, /. a petty ignorant pre- 
tender to politics. 

POLITICIAN, | go/iti/hran] /. one ſkilled 
in government, ar in the intereſf of the va- 
rious fates of the world. One of artifice or 
deep contrivaace. 

PO'/LITICS, /. | potetigue, Fr.] the art of 
governing and well- regulating ſtates. 

PO'LITURE, /. [Fr. the gloſs given by 
the act of poliſhing. 

POYLITY, /. [v04ritey Gr. a form of go- 
vernment ; a civil inſtitution. 

POLL, |f pill} /. [Felle, Belg. ] the bead; 
the back part of the head. A liit of perſons or 
heads. A fiſh generally called a chub or chevip. 

To POLL, pill.a. to lop the taps of trees. 
To pull off hair from the head; to clip ſhort. 
To mow or crop. To plunder. To take a liſt 
or regiſter of perſons. To enter one's name in 
a liſt or regiſter at an election, as a voter. 

PO'LLARD, /. a tree lopped. A clipped 
coin. The chub-fiſh. 

FO/LLEN, , fine powder or meal on 
flowers. A kind of fine bran. 

PO/LLER, (| pilter] f. a plunderer. One 
that enters his name as a voter at an election. 

PO LLOoC K, /. a kind of fith. | 

To POLLU'/TE, v. a. [| polluo, Lt. J fo 


civil; in 


To taint with guilt. 


POL 


To corrupt by ſome h | 


mixture, 4 
, 4 0 
POLLU'TION, / the att of profanine .d f 
boly thing or place by ſome inde 22 
ate of being defiled. ecency. ly: 1 
PO'LSTEAD, in Suffolk f ; 
J re 16, for bortes and vm DON _ . 
OLTRO'ON, /. a perſo = ©£ 
Langer: A Uaſtardiy A who is afraid ; . 
POLY, /. | poltum, Lat.] an herb. p 
POLY, [ 2239, Gr. ] a prefix oſten ſ * juet 
compound words, hgnith S many, ound Fi p 
POLY ACOU'STICK, a. wy this MN..: 
multiplies or magnitics ſounds. Boas. i br 
a bore be Ares Leu andavbs;, Gf | | 
POLYE'/DRICAL, POLYE/DRovs. AW } 
[ 202 eFpor, Gr, | having many tides, .. 
POLY/GAMIST, J. one who has ma 
than one wife at once. A pl 
POLY 'GAMY, £ [ Torvyniuin, Gr.] F the 
{tate of having more wives than one at once ö 10⁰ 
PO'LYGLOT, a, TOUT NCTT32; 1 tk 
having many languages. _— FR 
_ PO*LYGON, . | n23u; and uu, Gr, _ 
hgure of many angles, ;\ 
POLY 'GONAL, a. having many angles «i: 
PO'LYGRAYW, /. LT and vr, 1 (00; 
a figure conſiſting of a great numoer of % 
POLY'GRAPHY, | polygrafy] 1. 1838 
and Nate, Gr. ] the art of writing mr it 
unuſual manners or cyphers. „ 
POLY'LOG Y, ; EVE and V7 , 0 : tot; 
talkativeneſs. _ :.: 
POLY'MATHY , Ya r) and U e, = ical 
the knowledge of many arts and ſciences ; WY" «i 
an acquantauce with many different ſubjech ith 
POLY*PHONISM, en 
and pw}, _ multiplicity ot ſound, A med; 
POLYPE'TALOUS, a.| v and r 10 
Gr.] having many petals or flower leaves. l 
PO'LY POUS, a. of the nature of a poly '* 
having many feet or roots. —_—_ 
PO'LYPUS, /, U Gr.] any th 10. 
with many roots or feet. In Medicine, a to Nord 
concretion of grumous blood in the h To 
and arteries. A ſwelling in the voſtr ls. mig 
Natural Hiſtorv, an animal with many abe 
approaching very near to a vegetable, wil 0 
when cut into pieces, by growth ſupplies ron 
part with thoſe members it wants to ma A of 
a complete animal. if - 
PO'LYSCOPE, /. [ 759; and 0407:uyl git, 
a multiplying glaſs. . le 09 
POLY'SPAST, , [Gr.] a machine dle 
ſiſt ing of many pullies. k w 
POL YSPE/R MOUS, a. L anden WW 
Gr.] thoſe plants are thus called which I 
more than ſour ſeeds Rong err 4 | 
and this without any certain order of "ul | 
POL YSY'LLABIC, POLYSYLLS po 
CAL, a. having many ſyllables. 10 uh 
POLYSY'LLABLE, Lx and 7v 1 


Gr.] a word conſiſting of man) ſyllables. 


render unclean, in a religious ſenſe ; to defile. 


POLY SY/NDETON,/- [me).y7 4/1647 


\ 


p ON 


a figure by which a copulative 


Metoric, 

osten repeate u. | (; ved am th 

0 [Y/THEISM,| by ome accented on the 
ima) . 20% f aud $:5;, Gr. | the belief 

nut! 45 _ 

of many gb 

70 MACK 

* erder preiing?· . 

a ſpade Tal] . fn 


[pon.aceimy Lat. | the drofs 


PO MANDER, / | pomme > ampre, | Fr.] a 
10 dall. A perfumed ball, or Powde 4 
f OMA TUM, | Lat. _ pomun, L 5 = 
wile] an ointment 10 called ee former], | 
ming les as one of its gre ents. | 
10 COME. d . | pommer, Fr. | tO grow co 
mand bead like an apple. | 
MEC AN ATE, /. [ pomum, granatum, 
i.) 3 fruit fo cailed trom the grains ot 
ids with which it abounds. | We 
MER NIA, a province of Germany, in 
de circle of Upper Saxony, with the title of 
kr, 1; is bounded on the N. by the Bal- 
«+ Sa, on the E. by Pruſha and Poland, gn 
1.8 by the marche of Brandenburg, and on 
M. by the duchy of Mecklenburg; one 
belongs to the King of Pratha, and the 
aher tothe Swedes. The air 1 cold, but 
am enlated by the Fertility of the foil, which 
qcnds in paitures and corn, of which a great 
tal is tran{ported into foreign countries, It is 
(ft country, containing many lakes, woods, 
alforeis, and bas ſeveral good harbours, par- | 
ſerluly Stetin and Stralſund; about 250; 
wites ia length, and 75 in breadth. Ther have 
acuſiom here of eating all their fleth after it 
tried in the ſmoke. It is divided into the 
Ether end Farther Pomerania, and the river 
Free divides tue territories of the kings of 
Velen and Protha in this duchy. 
PWMIFEROUS, a. | pomrfer, Lat.] in 
luzuy, applied to ſuch plants as bear a large 
tut, covered with a thick, hard rind. 
O MMEL, |. | pomeau, Fr. ] a round ball or 
wb, The knob that balances the blade of a 
ud. Theprotuberant part of the ſaddle before. 
ToPOMMEL, .. a. | pommeler, Fr. ] to 
Wiegate, To beat with any thing thick and 
dll. To beat black and blue. To punch. | 
POMP, |. | pomp, Lat. | ſplendor attending 
bos 19 high life: Grandeur. A ſplendid: 
2d oltentatious proceſhon. : 
MOMPHOLYN, [ pomfolyx] g. a White, 
ight, and friable ſubſtance found in crults on | 
L 
4 
| 


Ad. Ms. a Ak þ * 


, 
4 


4 


le tomes of furnaces, and the covers of cru- 
Wlts in which brafs is made. 


0 MPIO N, , Pom pon Fr 1a T 
IN fo „Fr. a pumpkin. 
WMPON, POMPO'ON, / Fr. ] an orna- 
= vorn by ladies in the fore - part of their 


10 MpOUs, a. 

hee 

MYOUSNESS, /. magnificence; ſplen- 
| [howineſ; ; oltentatiouſneſs. * 


MN | ; 
37 2 ſmall collection of landing 


| 


1 


[ pomprux, Fr.] grand; 


P ON 


To PO N PER, v. a.| pondero, Lat. ] to weigh 
in the mind; to conſider. To think or muſe. ;; 
PO'NDERABLE, 2. | trom ponders, Lat.] 
capable to be weighed; meaſorable by ſcales. 

PONDERA'TION, /. | from panda ro, Lat. | 
the att of weighing. 

PONDERO'SITY, /. weight. The quality 
of being heavy. | 

PU'NDEROUS, a. ponderofus, Lat.] heavy, 
weighing mach. Ot importance or moment. 
Forcible or vchement. 

PO'NDEROUSNESS, /. the quality of 
weighing much. | 

PO'NENT, a. | Ponente, Ital.] weſtern. 

PO'NLARD, , | poignard, Fr. ] a dagger or 
hort ſword. 

To PO'NIARD, v. a. to ſtab with a poinard. 

PONK, ſ. a nocturnal ſpirit; a hag. 

PO'NTAGE, /. | from porn, Lat. ] duty paid 
tor the reparation of bridges. | 

PO'NTEFRACT, a town in the W. Riding 
of Yorkſhire, with a market on Saturdays, 
and the following fairs: St. Andrew's fair 
en the firſt Saturday in December; Twenty- 
day fair, the firſt Saturday after the '2oth 
cay from Chriſtmas; Candlemas fair, the 
firſt Saturday after Feb. 13; St. Giles's fair, 
the firſt Satviday, after Sept. 12, and all the 
other moveable fairs, viz. Palm-Sunday, Low 
Sunday, and Trinity-Sunday, held on the Sa- 
turday before each of thoſe days reſpe&ively. 
The fortnigbt fairs are always held on the 
Saturday next after York Fortnight fairs as 
vival. The ſhew for horſes, formerly called 
Palm-Sunday ſhew, always begins on the 5th 
of February. It is a corporation, with hand-: 
fome buildinzs, and Tends two members to 
parliament. It had a very handfome catile, 
which was demolithed in the civil wars. It is 
17:4 miles N. by W. of London. 320% 

PO'NTIFF, /. | Pontifex, Lat.] a high prieſt- 


jor pope. 


PONTTFICAL, à. belonging to an high 
prieſt, Belonging to the pope. Figuratively, 
ſplendid ; magnificent. Bridge-building, from 


Pons, Lat. a bridge, and facto, Lat. to make. 


* By wonderovs art—pontifical.” Par. Left. 


Peculiar to Milton iv the laſt ſenſe, and per- 


haps 1ntended as a ſatyrical pun againſt popery. 


PONTPFICAL, ſ. [ pontificale, Lat.] a 


book of pontifical rites and ceremonies. 


PONTI'TICATE, . { pontificatus, Lat.] 


the office and dignity of a pope. 


PO'NTIFICE, /. [ons and facio, Lat.] 


bridge-work; edifice of a bridge. 
PO'NTIPOOL, a town of Monmouth- 
ſhire, with a market on Saturdays, and three 
fairs, on April 22, July 5, and October 10, 
for horſcs, lean cattle, and pedlars ware, It 
is but a ſmall place, though noted for its iron- 
malls, and great manufacture of japanned 
mugs, and the like. It is 147 miles W. by 


N. of London. 
PO'NTON, PONTOON, x [Fr.) Aa 


© 


floating bridge, made of two boats, placed ar 
a diſtæuet 


3H 4 
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POP 


a diſtance from esch other, planxed over, to- 
gether with the interval between them, with 
rails on the fides, and uſed in pating both 
horſes and cannon, &c. over a river. The 
boats uſed in making a floating bridge. 

PO/NY, [po baps from puny, or puijne, Fr.) 
. a {mall hoiſe. ; 

POOL, /. fp:!, Sax. ] a lake, or large col- 
lection of deep and ilanding water, A reter- 
voir of water ſupplied by ſprings, and dil- 
charging the ſurplus by floices. 

POOL, in Montgomeryſhire. See WELen 

oo. 

POOLE, a ſca-port town of Dorſetſhire, 
with a market oa Mondays, and one far, 
on the firit Thurſday in November, for toys. 
It is governed by a mayor, a ferzor bailift, 
tour other juſtrers, aud an indeterminate 
number of burgeſſes, and fends two members 
to parliament. It is 109% m.les W. by S. of 
London. 

POOP, , {[prppir, Lat.] the h gheſt or up- 

ermoſt part ot a ihip's hull or ſtein. 

POOR), A. Lauper. 52 in want of money 
or the neccliaries of life, Applied to value, ot 
ſmall worth, trifling. Mean, contemptible. 
Humble, or vnimparrant, applied to opinion. 
Mean, low, abjet. A word of tenderneſs, 
| implying a perſon or thing to be an object of 
pity and affection. 4 My poor c6:/9.”” Wretch- 
ed. Unfit fer any purpoſe. ' The poor, uſed 
collectively for the loweſt order of a vommu- 
vity, who have neither riches, interett, nor 
power. Barren or dry, applied to toil, Lean, 
ſtarved, applied to zuimals. Without ſpirit, 
ar ſtrenath, applicd to liquors, 

POO/R LY, ad. without money, intereſt, 
power, or the neceſſaries of life. With ſmall 
ſocceſs, ſtrength, worth, or importance. 

POOY/RNESS, /. want of money, power, 
intereſt, dignity, or the necellaites of life. 
Want of fruitfolneſs, applied to foil. 

POO/R SPIRITED, a. mean; cowerdly. 

POO/RSPIRITEDNESS, /. mcanneſs; 
coward:ce. | 

POP, /, a ſmall, ſmart and quick ſcond. 

To FOP, wv. n. to make a imall and quick 
found, To me or enter with a quick, ſud- 
den, and unex; ecied motion. Actively, to 
put out or in {lily or unexpectedly. To ift. 

POPE, {. [af Lat.] the bithop of Ro ve, 
who claims ſovereign, power over all eccle- 
firftics and civil governors, as being the vice- 
gerent of God; the \mmedrate ſuccelior of 
St Peter ; endowed with jafallib ty, and 
inveſted with the keys of heaven and hell. 
A fiſh, likewiſe called a ruffe, reſetabling a 
pezch in ſhaje, but never grows bigger than a 
gudzeor, MED Fx 

POPE, the territories af, in Italy. It is 
commonly cal cd the territory of the church, 
and dep: nds wpor the holy ſee, the tha + 
be: rs locd both in ſpirituals and temporals. It 
is about 440 mcs in length on the coaſt of 
the Adriatick Scaz from the kingdom of 
. „ | 


- 


FP POP 


5 ta the territory of Venice. It ig . ; 
arrow from N. to S. being n is mot edt 
miles 1n_breadth from the ky... + above F th t 
the Toſcan Sea. The Pg P 0 Venice te 185 
divided ifito 12 provinces rs Pinay * Fig 
by the Appennine abe one bern a 
the E. and fome to the W — 3 velng u 1 6 
names are as follow; the "Pays _ (al 
the pÞ! OVINcCIA del Patr;monio the * _ 0 
Caſtro, the province of Gtr a uchy of call 
the duchy of Speleto, the ptevi : : Ferogin f 
the marche af Ancona, the 3 7 —_ FP 
Romagna or | IC Y of Urbing P 

8 r Romandiola, the Bolog geh .4 
the Ferrareſe. The Pope 15 2 "It Aj _ 1 
but act content with that, eee, of 
vicar ot efus Chriſt upon earth. His —, 7 
ſters of ſlate in church affairs are 79 men 2 
being the number of the 70 di ſciple FI . 
Sav our. Theſe cardinals eiect < * 
which election is determined by the lors 5 
af voices; but then he that is An . 
have two thirds of the votes, r ; F 
ſchiſm. Formerly when the Poe ded nd 0 
cardinals were liable to be follcied 10 fond a 
the views of partxular perſons, which cauſe _ 
the clection to be put off for a long time! p 
but they have now remedied this mconr P 
n:ience, and have built a palace for that pur p 
pole, called the Conclave. Therefore, 2 read 
ſoon as the Pope is dead, the cardinals af corn 
obi:ged to repair thither immediately, and t Þ 
cont nue ſhut vp t1]] they have choſen anothef f. 
The election of the new Pope is immed-atel p 
followed by his coronation ; and this cerciaonſ af i! 
is perliorrecd in the Lateran church, whe the 
they put a- triple crown on his head, T by, « 
provinces which depend on the holy ſee a iro 
governed by legates; Gut, beſides the 12 aboy am" 
mentioned, there is one at Avignon in France Pp 
and another at Benevento in the kingdom « 0 
Naples. There are few countries where thi U 
Pope has not ambaſſadors, who are cal! co 
Nouncics; there is generally one at Vicon T 
Par's, Liſbon, Madrid, Warſaw, Swifferland to h 
| Venice, Bruffels, and Cologne; and the P( 
nuncios are cardinals. They have the titles Fith 
Leeaies a Latere. The title given to the Fog P 
is His Holineſs, and the cardinals have th. 
of Eminence, All the ecclehaftics, and al 50 
the religious orders who profeſs the Roma Ig 
catholic religion, are under the Pope; 3 Ic 
every one of theſe orders has its general a won 
Rome, by whom the Pope is acquainted will M 
 exery | thing that paſſes in the world. be 
there is ſcarce a religious houſe that ha "l kalt 
greater revenue than they ſend, and as th "7 ti 
are all defiroys of ſupyorting the Pope's Al . 
thority, we may readily judge that he neus W 2 
wants money. It has been computed, 1 11 
the common revenue which the Pope receive 70 
amounts to above twenty millions ferlin  þ 
However, it is diffcvit to know what be i = 
|; eives beGdes this, from the benefices Wag N. 
ne confers, the dignities to which he 00 4 1 
nates, the firſt fruits, the diſpenfſat1075, | 2 
| TER! indols wach 


POR 


zeleenciee, the beatifications, and mary other 
youige this kind. The Roman Catholic re- 
t 5 0 bh only one allowed throughout the 
bio 4 9, ions. Te Pope's guards confiſt vi 
gee weer all tall and robuit. The toldiers 
r throvgh we ity every night are 
T Ames, and the chef Parrigello. The 
4 D relations are called bis Nep/ wo, and the 
. of epriching them is called Nepetiim. 
0 bE DOI, . [pope and dom, Sax. | che 
N ienuy ot 4 0e. a 

rel T, [. the wode of 3 in 
yt ch the pope 15 acknowledged the hcad of 
the ch-rch. 

vWPES-EYE, 


lurroun 


ſ. the gland in the midd!. 

Fe tale! ded with fat; perhaps o 
of the taign; 10 ; ; «nd 
led from its he ng as tender as the eve, Fas 
when pierced wich. any inftroment, atteude 
yt immediate dvath. 5 F 
O GUN. a gun made of a piece of woo 
lcd through, which 15 charged with pellets 
vf hem or brown papers and played with by 

dren. 

10 Pix av, /. [ poprgay, Belg.] a parrot, 
1 wood-netker, A trifting top. 
YOPLSH, e. belonging tothe pope, or pPopery. 
POPLAR, + | popalics, Lat. ] a tree. 
POPPY, . [ig, Sax.) a lant, with a 
8d Bower, wi: ch grows in the fields among 

n. 
| MPULACE, PO'PULACY, / | populace, 
Fr.] the vulgar or loweſt rank of ,eople. 
POPULAR, a. [us eis, Lat. ] vulgar, or 
the lowelt order, applicd to rank. Suited to 
the capacity of the common people. Beloved 
by, or plealing to, the people. Studious of the 
rour of the people. Prevailing or raging 
among the populace, 

POPULA/RITY, /. the quality of being 
Kored by the people. 

PUtULARLY, ad. in a popular manner, 
Kording to vulgar conception, 

To FO'?PU LATE, v. u. from Populus, Lat. 
lo bieed or increaſe people, 

PIWUPLA'TION, / the Rate of a country, 
wh reſet to the number of its inhabitants. 
MPULO'SITY, . the quality of abound- 
u penple, | 
 IOPULOUS, a. [ Populefirs, Lat.] abound- 
ag 1 prople; wen inhabited. 
TOPULOUSNESS, te quality of a. 
Wndng in people. 

WRCELAIN, . | porcelaine, Fr. ſaid to 
rived from poar cent annees; becauſe the 
dtn le of porcelain were formerly believed 
* e to be matured under ground 
deus [China or china ware; a ompoſit ion 


f . 

Van ] | | 

| middle nature, between earth avs glais. 
1 Ae! Z 


3 5 [ porticus, 
J pillars bef 

end wath, woke 
| URCUPIN 
pa 


Lat.) a roof ſopport- 
door, A portico or 


E, | Pore Hine, or epic, Fr.) 
crexure armed with tpines or 


POR 


PORE, /. [see, Gr.] a paſſage or aperture 


in the ſkin ; ary narrow pallage. The imall 
interilices between the particles of matter 
which con{1tute bodies. 

To PORE, v. n, | trom er, Gr. ] to look 
at with great ivteuf neis. 

PO'REB LIND, @. | e--mmovnly written pur- 
blind | ncar-Hbghted ; tho.t-bgited, | 

PURINESS, /. the quality of abounding 
tn porcs. 

PORUSTIC Mt Tron, /. In Mathematics, 
is that which determines when, by what 
mra!''s, and how many different ways, a prob- 
lem may be ſolved. 

PORK, | pert] /. porevs, Lat. Iſwine's fleſh, 

TON KER, . a full grown hog. A pig. 

FORKET, , a vouag hog. 

PO'RK LING, , a young e pig. 

PO/R LOCK, a town in Somerſetſhire, with 
a market on Thurſdays, and three fairs; on 
Thurtday before May 12, Thurſday before 
O-tober o, and Thuifd y betore November ta, 
for cattle. Ir 1s 14 miles N. by W. of Dul- 
verton, and 1752 W. of London. 

PORO'SLITY, /. the quality of having 
pores. 

POROUS, a. | porezxx, Fr.] having ſmall 
apertures or interflices between the particles. 

FU'RUUSNESS, . the quality of having 
pores. 

PO'RPHYRE, PORPHYRY, {pcr/1ry] /. 
[ 7525; w, Gr. ] a kind of marble of a brown or 
red colour, trequei.tly interfperſed with white 
ſpots. 

PO'RPOISE, PO'RPUS, /. \porc priſon, 
Fr.] the ſea-hog. | 

PORR A'CEOUS. g. porraceu;, Lat.]:r-enith, 
PORRE'CTLON, /. | perrecizo, Lat.] the 
act of ſtretching forth. | 

PO'RRIDGE, /. | more properly perrage; 
porrata, Low Lat. from porrum, Lat. a leek } 
broth or liquor made by bailing mcart in water, 
with leeks and other herbs. | 

PO'KRINGER, ,. | from forridge? a veſſel 
in which broth is casten. Uted for a head drefs 
in Shakefpear's time, from its refembling a 
porringer; in the fame manner as a trencher 
or treue bee is fo called at Oxford, &c. from 
its reſembliug a trencher. 

PORT, /. | po: tus, Lat. ] a harbour or ſaſe 
tation for this. A gate, trom ferta, Lat, 
An aperture in a thip, through which the guns 
are put out. Carriage or bchaviour, from 
port, Fr. A kind of wine, 10 called from 
Opgrtv. Theo is vfvolly pren. long, in this 
word and ts following derivatiy. s. 

To PORT, v. a. | dures, Lat. porter, Er.) to 
carry in form, ; 

PORTABLE, 3. [ pootatilis, Lat. that 
which may be carried; tuch as may be en- 
dured, E 

PU'RTABLENESS, , the quality of being 
portable, 


| PORTAGE, . [portazc, Fr. ] the price of 


carriage, A port- ele. 


POR TA L, 
, » 


P OR 


PORTAL, . [ prrtnil, Fr.] a gate. The 
arch under which a gate opens. 

FORTANCE, /. | trom porter, Fr.] mien; 

rt; demeanor. 

PORTAIIVE, @, [| portatif, Fr.] that 
may be carried from place to place. 

PORTBURY, a village in Somerſetſhire, 
with one fair, on Whit-Monday, for cattle 
and {hceep. 

POR ICU'LLIS, PORTCLU'SE, /. [or- 
tecualiſſe, Fr. from porta clauſa, Lat. ] a ma- 
chine like a harrow, hung over the gate of a 
city, to let down to keep an enemy outs 


8 


To POR YCU”LLIS, .. a. to bar or thut up. 


PO RTE D, a. | porte, Fr.] borne in a cer 


tain regolar or {ok-mn manner. 


To PORTE'ND, . a. { pertends, Lat. J to 


ſorcthou or h=token, 

POR TENNSIOV, /. the aK of foretokening. 

PORTE'NLI, . | portenturr, Lat. an omen 
er prodigy, torethowing ſomething it}. 

POR TE'NTOUS, a. | partento/u;, Lat. | be- 
tex<ening ſomething ill. f 

PORTER, /. Cartier, Fr.] one that has 
the charge of a gate. One who carries bur- 
theus, from pot, Lat. to carry. 
I:quor much uſed in London, ſo called, be- 
cauſe drauk chietly by porters, &c. 


PO'RTERAGE, /. monry paid or due to 


a porter for carrying. 
POR FGLAVE, /. [ter Fr. and glare, 
Erie a ſword: bearer. 


PO'RT-GREVE, or PO'RT-GRAVE, /. 


was formerly the principal magiſtrate of ma- 
»itime towns. The chief manittrate of Lon- 
don was antiently called by this ume, till 
Richard I. cauſed the city to be governed by 
two bvlitfs ; ſoon after which K. John grant- 
ed the city a mayor. . 


PORTHEA/THWAY, a village of the Iftc | 


of Avnglotea, in N. Wales, with four fairs, on 
Aug. 26, Sept. 26, Oct. 24, and Nov. 14, all 
for cattle. 


PO'RTICO, , T porticus, Lat.] a covered 


wa!k, whole root is ſupported by pillars. 

PO'RTION, | p51/@7n} /. | portio, Lat.] a 
part; a part aſſigned a perſon; a dividend. 
A fortune given to a chile, or paid at, before, 
or atter marriage. 


To PORT ION, v. a, to divide among fe- 


veal, To endow with a fortune. 

PYRTIONER, , one that divides. 

PO'R I LAND, a peninſula in Dorſetſhire, 
which is f great ſfirength both by natore and 
art, being ſurrounded with inacceſſible rocks, 
except at the landing place, where there is a 
ſtrong caſtle called Portland Cattle, built by 
king Henry VIII. There is but one church 
in the iſland, and that ſtands fo near the fea, 
that it is often in danger from it. But this 
p: nivfela is chicfly noted for the free-ftone 
which is got here, and greatly employed in 
London for building the fineſt ſlructures, and 
particularly St. Paul's church was built there- 
With. 


A bind of ; 


P OR 


POR TLINESS, |. dignity of mien or a5 
PORTLY,' «. uf "noble n on 
Bulk, 9 
PORT MAN, .. an inhab 
as thoſe of the C'r.que-ports, 
POR I ona yet erp [if po 5 
mintizau, Fr. a cheſt or K ha. in wats 
cloaths few carried, 1 05 5 — 
PO'TRAIT, . [ pourtrait, Fr. 
drawn tr-m the lte. 
To PORTRAIT, v. 4. e 
to draw from the lif. Falls 18 e | 
PO'RTRAITURE, /. { poortraitare, Fr 1h 


nant or burgeßz, 


] a picture 


„dure or refemblance drawn from the f. F 
To PORTRAY, v. a: [ prurtrair: Pr. 4 | 
paint, or adorn with pictures. 8 7 4 
PORTSMOUTH, a fea-port town off 1 
Hampſhire, with two markets, on Tharflag AY c, 
and Saturdays, and one fair, on July 10, («ef | 
lilver-ſmiths, mercers, cabinet-makers, incal * 
and woollen-drapere, milliners, cutlers, hve] 
makers, hatters, ready-made cloaths, and bel 
ding. It is one of the molt (cure and carad 15 
cious harbours in England, being defended ww Ku 
1 nomerous artillery. both on the ſea aud 1:18 10 
ſide, and has very good fortifications, A nat "1 

| part of the royal navy is built here; and her | 
| are ſome of the fineſt docks, yards, and mar | 
| ines of naval ſtores, in Europe, It 1s covrn WY 6 
| ed by a mayor, 12 aldermen, and burgelles þ 
| ae {ends two members to parliament. 1; i Ii 0 
735 miles S. W. of London. 4 f 
PO'RTUGAL, the moſt weſtern count 11 

of Europe, about 310 miles in length, 4 P 
130 in breadth. It is bounded on the W. nM 15 

| S. by the ocean, and on the E. and N. by Spain p 
| Though Spain and Portugal are in the tang +: 
| ciimate, yet the air of the latter is much mo p 
temperate than that of the former; on accoun iy ts 
of the neighbourhood of the ſea. Corn 15 na it: 
very plentiſul in this country, becauſe the 8 [1 
habitants are rot mach addicted to huſbandry he 
for this reaſon they import Indian corn trol 11 
Africa, which is made uſe of by the pealanl ſuch 
inftead of wheat. There are a great numbe Gone 

| of barren mountains, and yet they have plen 3 lept 
| of olives, vineyards, oranges, and Jemons, Sl ie 
| alſo nuts, almonds, figs, and raifins. T 
have ſome horned cartle, whoſe fleſh is gen . 
rally lean and dry. The principal rivers ary ls f 

| the T agus, the Duero or Doyro, the Guat 5 
na, the Minho, and the Munda or Mondey WH 
portugal is divided into fx provinces, namlfil all 
two in the middle called Eftramadura a8 i 
Beira; two on the N. which are Entre wh I 
Douro and Tralos-Montes ; allo two on tie, 
S. called Alemego and Algaw. The prmeß an 
buſineſs of the Portuguele 15 trade. The 708 PO 
vernment is monarchial ; but the autho bin 
of the king is hounded by the dre” toy 
laws of the kingdom, for he cannot 73 nn 50 
more taxes than were ſettled in 1674, bol " 6 
he appoint a ſucceſſor when there 15 * . 
ure in the royal line. No other 1 1 7 a 
| allowed here but the Rowan Catho 10 . 


\ 


- 


POS 


was a failure in the royal line, and 

1 II. of Spain, got potſeſſion of the throne J 
on here was a revolution, and John duke of 
Praganzaouta ined the crown, whote deſcendants 
* enjoyed it _ Litbon 1s the capital. 
pg V. a. full of pores. 

1 — , 980 - from poſe, an old 
ward, fenifying heavinets or ſt upetaction | to 
ler o contound with a difficulty. 


0 | 


50 SER, „ [Feger] one that puzzles with 


1585 there 


in 1040 


a, 


'#cult:es. : 38 5 
40811, [ poxized ] a, | poſities, Lat. 
laced. : "_ =_ 
1s Iox, Tpoz./hon | a. { po/itioy Lat. 
bye fare of being placed; fituation. A princt- 
„lid down. In Grammar, the ſtate of 
laced before two contopants, or a double 


jc la 
king 
amlomant. : 
1051 [IONAL, [ poi ſhinal | a. reſpect ing 
pohtion. 
»SITIVE, "the 5 in this word and its fol- 
hing de rivatives is prove like Z; as, poRitive, 
Nailveh, &c. ] a. | Pe/itir us, Lat.] capable of 
king afhrmned; real; abſolute, Dogmatical; 
inborn in opinion. Settled by arbitrary ap- 
wrtment. Certain; aflured. 

PMSITIVELY, ad. abſolutely; certainly. 
MSITIVENESS, /. actualneſs. Con- 
fene in opinion. | 
mWSITI'VITY, / confidence; ſtubbornneſs 
opinion. A low word. 

PWSITURE. ſ. | politura, Lat.] the manner 
which a thing is placed. 

POSNET, þo [ from baſſinet, Fr. | a little 
uon or porringer, 

POSSE, /. [Lat.] an armed power; from 
Me omitatys; Lat, the power of a ſhire. | 
10 SSE COMITAUTUS, /. in Law, figni- 
tis the power of the county, or the aid and aſ- 
tance of all the knights, geatlemen, veomen, 


ers within the county that are above the age 
z, except women, eccleſiaſtical perſons, and 
lach as are decripit and infirm. This is to be 
we when ſome riot is committed, a foſſeſũon 
leſt vpon a forcible entry, or avy force of 
ſve ſed. contrary to the king's writ, or -in 
Malt ion to the execution of juſtice. 

_ 10POSSE'SS, the firſt Cin this word and 
ls following derivatives has the ſound of 2 ; 
* pokes, foxe ſr, &c. | v. a. Ius, Lat, ] 
" hure as an owner; to enjoy or occupy ac- 
halls, To ſeize or obtain, To give poſſeſſion 
dat command of any thing, with cf before 
I thing potſelled, To fill with ſomethinę 
* 10 have power over, as an unclean 
* To atlect by inteſtine power. 

E SE 5SION, [ pozeſhin] f. the ſtate of 
ud im one's hands or power. The thin 
Wed by a perſon, 6 

/ 7 . 
\ GE SIVE,a.havingpolflon, Plurally, 
Pſion of 1 n which hgniſy the 
W558 "od 3 ſome thing. 
Wider one 1h. 10 Weſor „Lat. jan owner, or 
er a hasany thing in his bands. 


umheß 
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s, 
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awurers, ſervants, apprentices, &c. and all 


| 


POS 


PO'SSET, /. [poſca, Lat. 
with treacle, wine, or any ac; 

To PO'SSET, v. @. to turn or curdle milk 
wirh wine, treacle, or acids. 

POSSIZULIT x, \. i py/1bilite, Fr. | the qua- 
lity of being to be done by the exertion of 
or. 

FO'SSIBLE, a. [ pofſibilis, Lat.] having the 
power to be done. Not inconiiltent with the 
nature of things. Ex 

PO'SSIBLY, ad. to be done by any power 
exiſting; perhaps. 

rFOST, 720 LY , Fr.] a hafly meſ- 

enger; one employed in carrying letters. A 
quick and expeditious manver of travelling. 
A fituation, or feat. A military fation. 
Place or othce. A piece of timber ſet up erect, 
from is, Lat. 

IO POST, [/] v. . [ poſter, Fr.] to 
travel with ſpecd. Actively, to fix on a pit 
in difgrace, To place or fix, from poſter, Fr. 
In Commerce, to enter the articles on their 
proper ſides in a ledger. 

. PO'STAGE, /. money paid for the car. 
cage of letters, or any thing conveyed by a 
poſt. 

PO'ST-BOT, , one that carries letters. 

To PO'ST-DATE, v. a. (/, Lat. after, 
and date] to date later or after the real time. 

POSTDILU'VIAN, a. [ and diluvieng 
Lat.] after the flood. 

PO ST-DOMN, in Hampſhire, whoſe fair 
is July 26, for cheeſe, bacon, and hortes. 

. POSTER, [ p3/ier] J. a courier: or one 
ent in haſte. | 

POSTE'RIOR, 4. [Lat.] happening, or 
placed after; follow ing. Backwards. In the 
plural, uſed for the hinder parts. | 

POSTERIO'RITY, /. | pofteriorite, Fr. | the 
{tate of being after, in the order of time. 

POSTERITY, /. | p73/*:r:tas, Lat.] thoſe 
that are born or live after. Deicendants. 

PO'STERN, . ['fofterxe, Fr.] a ſmall or 
narrow gate or door 

POSTEXUVSTENCE, /. future exiſtence. 

POSTHA'STE, /. hurry, or the haſte of a 
poſt-boy. 

PO'ST-HOUSE, /. an office where letters 
are taken in. 

PO'STHUMOUS, a. [en, Lat.] 
done, or publiſhed after onc's death. 

PO STICK, a. | poſticus, x back ward, 

PO'STIL, /. [Pia, Lat. | glos; marginal 
notes. 

To POYSTIL, v. a. [from the noun] to 
gloſs; to illuſt rate with marginal notes. 

POSTI'LLER, ſ. one who gloſſes or illuſ- 
trates with marginal nates. 

POSTI'LLION, /. [ poſiiilon, Fr. ] one who 
rides on the firſt pair of fix horſes belonging 
to a coach, in order to guide them. 

POST LIMUNIOUS, a. | poftitminicom, Lat. ] 
done or contrived afterwards. 

POSTMA'STER-GE'/NER AL, , he who 
preſides over the polls or letter-carriers. 


TOSTME- 


] milk curdled 


PUT 


 POSTMERTVDIAN, 4. [ priimeridianes,! 
Lit.] being i the atternoon 

POST. OFFICE, /. 0 and ce] an of- 
hee where letters are delivered to the poſt; a 
polt-houlg. 

To FOSTPO'NE, r. a. | po/ipono, Lat.] to 

wt off or delay. 

POSTRI'DUAN, a. | from peo?ridie, Lat.) 
gone toe next day aicer, 

POSTSCRIPT, TL / and /criptiem, Lat.] 
a part added to, or written a't-r the letter. 

To PC'STULATE, 9. a. Piſiulo, LN.) to 
deg or aſſume as troc, without provt. 

PO'STULATE, . [ pofrulatur, Lat.) a 
poſit ion atſumed without proof. ; 

PO'STULATION, , tne ad of affuming 
as irue, without proof. 

PO'STULATORY, a. aſſuming without 

f. 

PO'STURE, / | prifure, Fr. ] place, or ſitua- 
dion, The manner in which the parts of the 
kum en body are placed. Figuratively, ſtate 
or difuofition. 

POSTULA*'TUM, { a poſition aſſumed 
without prove. 

PO'STUREMASTER, /. 
priſes by uncommon attitudes or contortions 
of his body. 


POS, py | /. | contracted from pi the 


otra 2 ring. A bunch of flowers. 

POT, . , Fr. ] a veſſel in which meat is 
boiled. A vefiel, &c. ro bold drink, or jufuſe 
tea in. A veſſel to make urine in. To go to 


Fit, iwplies to be deſtroyed or devoured. 

To POT, v. 3. ta prelerve in pots; to in- 
che ein ots. 
PO TABLE, [ porad/e] a. [ potabilis, Lat.) 
fit for drinking; ſoch as may be drauk, 

POT ASH, eta. Fr.] an impure, fixed, 
atcal ne ſalt, made by burning vegetables, 

POT A'TION, ,. [ potatis, Lat.] draught; 
ink ug bout. 

POTA'CLO, /. [ portage, Span.] an eſculent 
ot. 

POTBE'LLIED, a. havivg a belly ſwell. 
ing out like 2 pot. 

POTB'ELLY, /. a ſwelling belly. 

To FOTCH, «+. a. to thruſt; to puſh, 
From p-ch-r, Fr. to poach ; to boil ſlightly. 

PO'TENCY, /. ¶ potentia, Lat.] power; ef- 
Qcacy ; ſtrength. 

PO*TFNT, a. | potens, Lat.] powerful; 
Prang. ming gest authority. 

THE TE,. ¶ potentae, Er. ] a prince; 
or one ni,; g ſovetreiga power. 


' FOIPSNTIAL, Lai] a. [potenciel, 
exifting only in poſt- 


Fr. potentr obs, Lat. 
iJiry, un in act. Etfheactovs, powerfol. In 
*rammor, apolicd to that mood which denates 
the pſi }-ty of doing a thing. 
* POTENT /LITY, 75 PO- 
TENT!ALNESS,f parcr/Þialn fr] o. ib'litx. 
POTE/NTIALLY, r ad. in 


power or roſhibility, oppoſed to actually or po- 


one who ſur- 


Ou 


Ls * ” 
PO TENTLY, ad, powerfully, x 
FPOOFGUN, /. | corrupted F;5, 0 
U. rrüßted from ep 
gun which makes a imall fiat Halt gur! a (1 

POT-HA!NGER, I a hou : 
whit h a pot is hung over the * or branch on 
EY OE 1. [ 8 corruption of Aro. ſo 

} f re | 

4 Ol HER, /. a buſtle, tumult, or hurrr. 1 

to PO'THER „ fr 

> - 7 V. tk. to make a by{;} 
* mefectual attempt. "I 

OTH ERR, 7 an herb 6 0 

/- an he t fo f 

PO/THOOK, 7 banks to file fe 0 

Ny / s to faſten pot 

kettles. Alto ill formed n # 

or characters OR ee (crawling lett rg] bt 

PQ [10N, pl 7 1 f 
draught ot 3 7 [Potin, Lat.) oft 
8 J. a fragment of 2 broken 4 

> : . | nh 
PO TTAGE, [ Par ge, Fr.] broth, or 2 
tnang Golled or 1000. : 2 T 

114 - . 

POTTER, J Portier, Fr.] a maker of p 
earthen ware, 5 | r 
„ . an ore very ea ber 
r and utcd by potters in glazing they | 100 

POTTING, f. drinking. a 
FOTT Lk, [f.om bottle] a liquid mai 
containing four pints. | ben 

POOTTON, a town of Bedfordihire, win T 
a market on Saturdays, and four fairs; offi 7, | 
the third Toeiday in Janvary for large here 1 

- * ge norieey 1 . 
on Tueſdav before Eaſter, firſt Ideſdzr 4 Pc 
July, ang on Tuciday before Ofubre 21, off 70 
cattie in general. It is 49 miles N. by W. 5 
London. e 

3 ; | To 
PO -Y A LIANT, a. made daring by * of ex; 
ceſhve drinking. tt To 5 

POUCH, /. | pache, Fr.] a ſmall bag of 10 
pocket. Figuratively, the belly. ; ting 
| To POUCH, ». a. to put m the pocket. A fs; 
fwallow. To pour, or hang down the lip. To 

PO'VERTY. /. want of money or nc e 
ſaries. Mcanneſs, or want of ornament, Me 
plied to ſtile. Sv NON. Poverty is that ue Necte 
ation of fortune, (oppoſed to riches, in wh i); 
we are deprived of the conventenc es of "il P0\ 
Indigence is a degree lower, where we val (i; 
the ueceffaries; and is oppuicd to ape ri | barred 
Want ſeems rather to arrive by accident, 1 Wy 
| plies a ſcarcity of provifion, rather than ne 
of money; and is oppoled to abiindan bon 
Necd and Necgſſity relate lets to the firvar Pe ing 
of life, than the other three words, — ee. 
to the relief we expect, or the remedy Fon 
ſeck; with this difference between the t b vll 
that cd ſeems luſs prefling than neceſſity. Oy 


POULT, /. [ Poulet, Fr.] 2 young chic 
or turkey. | 4 
POU/LTERER, ./. one who ſells fowls. | 
POU'LTICE, POU'LTIVE, /. a ſoit 8 
dicine, applied to aſſuage a ſwelling or 
mation, © © Poultives allay pains. Temp ' 
POULTON, a town of Lancaſhire, 
a market on Mondavs, and three fate 


ſitively. Inctticzcy, oppoſed to actualnels. | 


Fe>roary 2, for horüed cate; and MY 


Pp O W 


for horned cattle and ſmall ware ; 
" the river Fild, near the VV ro, and 
I good tor corn and other Prov 1- 
” miles N. N. W. of London. 

J Ltrom poulet, Fr.] domeltic 


and July 2 55 
ſeated d de 
tons. It 15 229 


OU LIR Y, 


fow!*. * _ 4 YJ * 
pUNCE, . [pornoncy Ital. | the claw or 


rd of prey. The powder of gum 
xd to prevent paper trom thnking. 
Ty POUNCE, 9. . [ poegenar?, Ital.] t9 
IO or make holes. 16 pour vor ihr nkle 
3 \ holrs. To ſeize with the talons. 
NCED, 4. furniihed with claws or 


vos of A b. 
gndarach, ul 


toe g 
POL 
lenz. 
vOUND, / 


Awelve ounces In 


$ Pando, Lat. ] * weight conf ing 
in Fre, and thxteen ounces 
„ Aroirduporſe weight. A ſum confiſtiag of 
thillogs ſtarling. An incloſure or 
wen in which ſtrayco bealts arc confined, 
on pindan, dax. ; : 

Ty POUND, v. a. to beat to pieces with a 
ele, To ſhut vp or confine f raved cattle, 

POUN DAGE, a certain ſom dedueted from 
rery pound 1 \ 
ns to the weight of the commodity. 

OU N DER,. / L Pundre, Sax. | the name of 
Iberer large pear. Auy perſon or other thing 
@minatcd from a certain number of pounds; 
hence a fen prander. : 

To POUR, g. a. to let liquor out of a veſſel. 
T1 kt out or give vent to. Neunteriy, to flow 
a fre2ms. To ruth wmultyuoully., 

FOURER, /. one that pours. 

FUT, /. 2 kind of fiſh: a cod fiſh. A kind 
of did, | 

To FOUT, 2. n. | borer Fr.] to look ſullen 
nexprels diſcontent by thruſting out the lips. 
To cape, or be prominent. 

POWDER, . | poudre, Fr.] duſt, or any 
Bing deat into ſmall particles. Gunpowder, 
A rented duſt vſed for the hair. 

To POW DER, v. a. to reduce to doſt, or 
end (mall, To ſprinkle the hair with white 
Cgier ouſt, To ſalt, or ſprindle with ſalt. 
Neeterly, to come erottack in a violent and 
ut nous manner, uſed with n. 
I0WDER-BATCH, a village in Shrop- 
lie, with one fair, on September, 27, for 
hired cattle, horſes, and ſheer. 

0WDER-HORN, 7. a horn caſe 
ch powder is kept for guns. 

POWDER-MILL, { the mill in which 
bemgredients for gunpo xder are ground and 


* 


Wngled, 
 OWDER-ROOMT, /: that part of a ſhip, 
#3UC1 the gonpowder is kept. 

DV DERING-fPUP, 7; 
feat 15 ſalted. 1 
Polcked for 39 

OW DERY 
hidble, 


POWER, 


enty 
* 


* 
* 


in 


a tub in which 
A place in which a perſon js 
y verpe-ea! taint, | 


a. | poudreux, Fr.] duſty; 


i Arian: 8 7 4 
C J. L porergty, Fr. command; in- 
* 0r dominton. Ability; force. Strepgth. 
ncht force. of an engine. Natura! 


6 


Pd 


rung. A payment or tax rated 


4 


1 
1 


PRA 


or the right of governing. A ſovereign, or dot 
inveſted with command or dominion. A divine 
or ſpiritual being. An army, or military force, 
In Low language, a great number, or large 
quantity; as, “ a power of god things.” 
SVNON. Pewer includes a particular relation 
to the ſubord nate execution of ſuperior orders. 
In the word Authority we find a ſoſciend 
energy to make os perceive a right, either of 
civil or politic adminiſtration. Peas car- 
res with it an idea of empire, 

POWERFUL, à. inveſted with command 
or authority. Etticacious ; forcible, 

POWERFULLY, ad. in a forcible, efficas 
cious. or mighty manner. 

POWERFULN ESS, /. the qual'ty of being 
poſſeſſed with force, emicacy, or might. 

POW'ERLESS, a. weak, or unable ts 
force or produce an eflect, 

POX, ſ. the venereal diſeaſe. 

PRA'CTICABLE, a. | prafiicatle,Fr.] cas 
pable of being practiſed, performed, or aſſa led. 

PRA'CTICABLY, ad. in tuck a manner 
as may be performed. 

FRATCTTICAT 4 [ practicus, Lat.] re- 
lating to action, oppoſed to ſpeculative. 

PRACTICALLL, ad. in a manner relating 
to action: by practice. 

PRA'CTICALNESS, /. the quality of be- 
ing the ſubicRt of act on. 

PRACTICE, /. | rrax Tang Gr. } the habit 
of doing any thing. Uſe er cuſtom. Dexterity 
acquired by frequent action. Actoal per form- 
ance, or action diſtinguiſhed from Tpeculations 
The exercife of any profeſũon, eſpecially that 
of medicine. 5 

PRA'CTICK, a. [NN 
to action; not mere] 
ful. ; | 

To PRA'CTISE, v. a. [ pratiquer, Fr. it 
ſhould be remarked that the tubltantive is ſpelt 
with a c, as pracrrce, and the verb with an /, as 
in pratijc] to d frequently. To reduce to ae- 
tion, oppoſed to protets. To uſe in order te 
acquite habit or dexterity.” To exerciſe any 
proteſhon, Newerly, to tranſact or negociate 


- 


:. Gr. ] relating 


y theoretical. Sly; arts 


» 
* 


ſecretly. To exerctte aoy proſem̃on. To try 
artifices. To uſe medical methods. 
PR A'CTISER, /. one that practiſes, 


PRACTUTIONER, [rauer] ſ. one 
engaged in the exerciſe ot anv art or profeſ- 
hon. Ohne that vſes tricks or firatagems. 

PR.ECO'GNITA, J. [Lat.] things knowa 
before ia order to underſtand ſornethiog elſe. 

PRAGMA'TIC, PRAGMA'TICAL, a. 
[ Tphypacc TH, Gr.] meddling; impertinently 
buty ; performing or ding withoot either 
deing aſked or welcome. | 

PRAGMA'TICALNESS, /. che quality of 
being pragmatical, 

PRAGUE,! Prep Ja band ſome, large, fomovs 
town or ot in Gertaany, and capital of the 
kingdom of Bohemia, It comprebends three 
towns, namely, the O'd, the New, and the 


\ faculty of the mind. Covernment, 


\ 


Little Town, and is about 15 files in cir- 
CUIQereiuice 


PRA 


eamfercnce. It is built upon ſeven mountains, 
trom the top of which there is a ve'y tine 
proſpect, and contains a great number of hout- 
es and inhabitants, inſomuch that it can ſend 
co, oo men into the field, without meddling 
with artificers, or perceive any great loſs uf 
them. There are above au hundred churches, 
aid as many palaces. The river Molzaw, or 
RlIuldaw, rens through the town, and ſepa— 
rates the Old from the New. Prague, the 
eapital of the Kingdom of Bohemia in Germa- 
ne, has been often taken and plundered, the 
b-fegers bombs have alio greatly damaged 
its ſtructures. The laſt time but one this 
happened, namely, in 1744, the king of Prut- 
i had almoft batrered dun the town in fs 
davs open trenches, after which the place ſor— 
readered to him. But in his attempt upon it 
in 1738, after fitting down tor a mort time 
before it, he was obliged to raite the ſiege, a 
evaftderable reintorceiment having been thrown 
into the place. It is 75 miles S. E. of Dreſ- 
den, 153 S. E. of Berliy, and 135 N. E. of 
Vienna. Long. 14. 45. E. Lat. 50. 6. N. 

PRAISE, { proize] /. [, Teut.] an 
acknowledgmeat made of the excellency or 
erection of any perſon or action. Fame, re- 
nown, glory. A tribute of gratitude, A 

round or reaſon for commendation. 

10 PRAISE, args . a. to commend, 
celebrate, applaud, or difplay the excellencie* 
or merit of any perton or thing. To attribute 
honour and excelleacy in worſhip, Syxox, 
We ce! a perſon, to procure him the eſteem 
of others, or raiſe his reputation; we rate 
him, to teſtify the eſteem we have tor him, or 
ty) applaud him. 

PRAVSER, { prag, one that applauds 
er comments. 

PRAISEWO'RTHY, j pr ei2-wirthy] a. 
deſerving commendation, honour, or pratle ; 
commendable. 

PRAME, /. a ilat-bttomed hoar. 

To PRANCE, 2. . | prorecny Belg.] to 
ſpring and bound in high mettle. To ride in 
an oſtentatious manner. To move ina thowy 
manner. 

To PRANK, v. a. | prontcr, Belg.] to 
drets oftertatioufly or in a ſhowy manner 

PRANK, .. a mad action or frulic. 

To PRATE, ©. . [raten, Belg. ] to talk 
much and to little purpoſe. 

PRATE, /. exceſſive talking to little pur- 
pole. a 

PRA'TINGLY, ad. with tittlo tattle ; 
with loguacity. 

PRA/TTIQUE, | pretth 3s [ prattica 
Ital. ] a licence tor a maſter of a ſhip to traffick 
ja the ports of Italy upon a certificate, that 
the place from whence he came 1s not annoyed 
with any infectious diſeaſe. 

To PRA'TTLE, {diminutive of prate] 
u. u. to talk much on trifling ſubjects. 

PRA'TTLE, /. the aft of ſpeaking much 
en rriflivg ſubjects. 


| 


P R E 
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RN 45 _ "tas, Lat.) 
[910g has Joſt its perfection 
PRAWN, / a fich reſembling a 41" 
ſomewhat larger, and of a we, rimp, by 
To PRAY, 9. ». [ prier I ent colour, 
Deity for ſomething Wanted q to aſk the 
a tvubmithve and earneſt ane : "War 
bg, is ſometimes uſed ellipticaſſe . 
You, io x {light ly 8 wa lor 1 pra 
ducing a queliiun. Actively, to at 56 "oY 
cant, or entreat in 2 ceremonioos ma; opel 
PRAY'ER, , C priere, Fr.] a rn. 
requeſt made to heaven. * L 0 
ſubmiſſive and carnett re ntreaty, 0 
elt requeſt. 
PRE, [Lat.] a particle which, 
words derived trom the Latin, m. 
ot fame ar rank. F 
To PREACH, yore 
Lat.] to pronounce a diſcourſe on m. 
cred ſubject. To deliver in a facred Gas 
9 with earneſtneſs and "I 
) ACHER, | preetber] {# richeur F. 
one who —— * — 1 
ects ; one who inculcates any thine u MM 
A” neſs or vehertence, as _ mY 
PREACHMENT re bn 144 
courſe affectedly rave L * | 
PREAMBLE, 2 [ preambate, Fr.] ſom 
thing done by way of introduction. Au ore 
ture on the drum. 
PRE. APPREHE'NSION, , an obig 
formed be fore examination. | a 
FRE BEN PD, /. [ preberda, Ital. original 
an allowance given to canons | a ſtipend or alf 
lowance granted in cathedral churches, Þ} 
PR E'BENDARY),. one who has a lipe 
in a cathedral). . | 
PRECARIOUS, aA. [ precarius, Lat. | it 
certain. | 
PRECA'RFOUSNESS, J the quality 
belag vncertain, breaufe depending on the wil 
of another. 
PRECAU'TION, ſ. | precauticn, Fr.] 
meaſare or hint given to prevent ſoinething, 
To PRECAU'TION, T. A, F cdi 
Fr.] to give warning before hand. 
| PRECEDA'NEOUS, «.| proccedaneu;, Lat 
previous; beforehand. 
To PRECE DE, v. a. | precede, Lat.] 
o before in order of time or place. 
PRECE/DENCE, PRECE'/DENCY, } 
{from preeci dl, Lat. Ithe act or ſtate of going! 
fore in order of tim, place, or dignity. 9 
periority. 
PRECE'DENT, a. Cerecedens, Lat.] iq 
mer: going betore. 2 1 
' PRE'CEDENT, ſ. [the adjective for @ 
tinction is accented on the ſecond, and the {ul 
ſtantive on the firſt ſyllable] any thing Uh 
is an example or rule for future times. 
thing of the ſame kind done before. 
PRECE/NTOR, J [pracotor, Lat) 
that ſings firſt, or leads à choir. | 
PRE/CEPT, / [precptom, Lat} 3 


a flat 


pre-fixed rf 
makes Privrit 


eb] Ve n. [ pr-ricg 


folemniry 4 


given by a ſuperior, A direction - 2 b 


PRE PRE 


TTIAL, [ preceptial | a. confifting | PRECOGNTTION, /. | pracognitio, LN. J 
RECE foreknowledge. 


rener, a. [ preceptivus, Lat.] FRECONCETT, J. an opinion previoully 
1 44 


— 3 


„or giving rules or commands. formed. 
bun FOR, 7. | proCcepior, Lat. | one To PRECONCE'IV E, D. . do form an 0+ 
7 4 ＋. 4 * . . . 
bade and hes the care 91 youth. pinion before duc examination. 7 
ce ld 5 


cg ssl N, /- | pr.cce/Jus, Lat.] the PRECONCE'/PTION, , an opinion forin- 
kal . f going before. In Attronomy, a | ed before examination. 

#or 121 te a flow motion of the equinoe- PRECONFRACYT, .. | formerly accented 
yi 20e wards the welt ; that is, in the | on the laſt ſyllable] a contract made before 
val points aſtronomers» in antecedentia, or } another. 

bone order of the ſigus. To PRECONTRA'CT, D. d. tO contract 
x, {. | precinttFus, Lat.) an out- | or bargain beforchand. 

wn © ur boundary. A ward. | PRECU'RSE, /. | from preciumro, Lat.] the 
- 010511 Y, PRE/CIOUSNESS, | pre- act or ſtate of forerurning. | 
lone . value; any thing of high price. PRECU*RSOR, /. | precurſor, Lat.] an . 
mECLOUS, Vie 4. [ pretinſus, Lat. ] harbinger; a forerunner. 

ct great worth, Collly; of great price.. PREDA“CE OCS, a. [from prada, Lat.] 
"MECIPICE, N [ proccipition, Lat. | a head- | living by Prey. 

we ficep 3 a {keep place from which a perſon PRE DAL, ts roboing ; prundering. 

u &fcend without falling down headlong. PRE DA TORY, @: proedatorius, Lat. 
MECIPITANCE, PRECIPITANCY, | pluvdering; hungry ;. ravenous; preying. 

0 halle, or Horry- 9 5 EDECE'SSOR. . | pre: ceſſeur, Fr. | 
RECUPITANT, a. [ preverprit ans, Lat.) one that enjoys any place, or was in any ſtate 
"ir or ruſhing headlong 3 ralbly hurried. | before another, Sce ANC EST OR, 

aft. _ þ PREDESTINARIAN, /. one that holds 
Ty PRECIPITATE, . a. [ prexcipits, the doctrine of predeſtination. 

u to throw down headlong. To haſten To PREDE'STINATE, v. a. | predeſiing, 
retedly, ratbly, or blindly. Lat.] to doom or appoint beforchand by an it- 
WEIPITATE, a. falling as From a ſteep | reverfible decrce. 

ke; hadlong; raſhly haſty. Haſty; violent, a PRE DESTINATION, . | predeſtinatiory 
RECIPITATE, /. a corroſive medicine, Fr.] in general, hgnifies a decree of God, 
ale by precipitating mereury . whereby, from all eternity, he ordained ſuch 
RECIPITA'TION, , [ precipitation, Fr.] Ia concatenation of cauſes as muſt produce e- 
kat of throw ing down headlong or from a | very event by a kind of fatal neceſſity, and 
chice. A violent motion downwards, A | maugre all oppoſition. Among Chriſtians, it 
Ah tumultugus and blind haſte or burry. In | is uſed in a more limited ſenſe for a judgment 
enilry, the act of making a thing ſubſide | or decree of God, whereby he has reſolved 
Aacdiment. from all eternity, to ſave a certain number or ö 
MECIPLITOUS, o. | prececeps, Lat.] head- | perſons from thence called Elected; fo tha 

br; feep. Hatty 3; ſadden. Raſh ; heady. | the reſt of mankind being left in a ſtate of im- 

Rel SE, a. [ S, Lat. ] exact; ftrift; | penitence, are ſaid to be reprobated: a doc- 


— 3 V 


| 
; 
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* Me; having ſtrict and determinate limita-]trine which has given occaſion to infinite dit- 
* ba. Formal ; finical. putes and controverfes among divines. | 
3 MECTSELY, ad. exactly; nicely; accu- PREDESTINA'TOR, , one that holds 


— Y a 


rl, With ſuperſtitious formality; with f predeftination, or the prevalence of pre-cita- 
* noch ſcrupulofity, bliſhed neceſſity. | 
MECI'SENESS, * the quality of being | To PREDESTINE, T*. a, to decree be- 
WN.0e or exact. f forehand. 

RECISLAN, [ prec/Sbian] ſ. one who | PREDETERMINA'TION, ,. prefletermis 
Miz or xeltratns, One nice or exact to ex- | nation, Fr. | the aft of determining beforchand. 
th t To PREDETE'RMINE, v. a. to doom or 
AECISTON, [ precizhan] f. I preciſion, | confine by previous decree. 

ea PRE'DIAL, a. [from pnediam, Lat.) in 
CI SIVE, a. [ preeciſus, Lat.] exactly] law, confiſting of farms. 


2 


90 


6 ug ſo as to cat off all occaſions for dil- PRE'DICABLE, a. fpr.rdicadilis, Lat. J 
Rel. E ſuch as may be affirmed ot any thing. | 
* 8 L DE, v. a. [ præcludo, Lat.) PREDUCABLE, , | preedicabile, Lat. ] in 
8 or hinder beforchand. Logic, a general quality which may be at- 
pad * S, [ Preco/hious] a. | precox, | firmed of any thing. 
*k. er the time. | PREDUCAMENT, . [ predicamention, 
kk before te +.) . [from Proecocious] ripe- Lat. ] a clas or order of beings or ſubjects raug- \ 
bike IT- led according to their natures. A claſs or kind. 
Iven ATE, v. a, [ Hrœcagito, PRE DIC ANT, /, [ preedicans, Lat.] one 

t or ſcheme beforehand, that ati us any thing; > preacher, 


* To 


PRE 


To PRE/DICATE, 2. a. [rædico, Lat.] to 
aftrm avy thing of another thing. 

PREDICATE, /. | pradicatuin, Lat.] that 
which is athrmed or denied of the zubject. 

PREDICA*TION, /, Tpredicatio, Lat.] 
the act of affirming. 

To PREDUCT, v. a. [prodica, Lat.] to 
tell or ſhow hetore hand. 

PREDICTION, J. [ pred: C219, Lat.) a de- 
clarat om of fomething tuture ; prophecy. 

PRE DIG LST ION, | pron. as ipelt | f. di- 

ſtion periormed ofen. 

To PREDIST OSE, L- ι] v. a. to 
adapt betorehand to any particular porpoſe. 

PRE DIO POSITION, predi/poz:/hon] /. the 
act or late af adapting betore to any purpoſe, 

PREUONMIINANCE, PREDO'MINAN- 
CY, , {pre and demie, Lat. ] prevalence; 
taperior ir uence ; alcendancy, 

PRRDO'MINANT, a. [ {o1.inant, Fr.] 

revalent, or having a ſuperior inilcence. 
| To PRED«{) VIINATE, Y. d. | praxdomino, 
Lat.] to preva'!; to have a ſuperior influence; 
to be aſcendant. 

To PRE'-ELECT, 2. a. to chooſe before- 
band. 

PRE'-EMINENCE, . / | precininence, Fr.) 
3 ſuperior ſtate of excellence. Priority of 

lace, 1 or influence. 

PRE -EMINENT, a. [ preg ninenty Fr. ] 
having excellence ſuperior to others. 

PRE'-EMPTION, f. | pricemp:ir, Lat.) 
the right of parchating betore others. 

To PRE-ENGA'GE, «©. a. to engage before, 

PRE-ENGA'GEMENT, , a prior or pre- 
cedent obl:gation, 

To PREEN, v. a. { priizer, Pclg.] to trim 
the feathers. 

PREE'NING, /. in Natural Hiſtory, is 
the action of birds dreſkng their feathers, to 
enable them to glide more readily through the 
air. For which purpote they have two pecu- 
liar glands on their rump, which fecrete an unc- 
twovs matter into a bag that is periorated, out 
of which the bird occaſionally drawes it with 
its bil. 

To PRE-ESTA“BLISI, v. a. to eftabl:iſh 
er ſeitle bfetehand. 

PRE-ESTA'BLISHMENT, /. ſettlement 
bofarchand. . 

To PRE- EXIST, v. 3. to exiſt before. 

FRE-EXISTENCE, /. exiſtence before- 
band. | 

PRE. EXISTENT, a. | preexi/tens, Lat.) 
exiſting before. 


PRE'FACE, .. Cy: ſatio, Lat. ] ſomething | 


wfed as preparatory, or introduttory. A diſ- 
«ourſe prefixed to a book. 
To PRE'FACE, 2. n. [-& fart, Lat.) to 
ſay ſomething by way of introduction. 
PRE/'FATORY, «a. ſerving to introduce. 
PRE/FECT, / [prefetus, Lat.] a gover- 
nor or commander; a ſuperintendent. 
_ PRE'/FECTURE, £ # prefecture, Fr.] a go- 
ernmceut a 


- 
- "= LY . 
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| 


PRE 


To PREFER, ». a. 
gerd, efteem, or vaYoe [Precfere, Lye. 
uted with above, before, 
thing leis efteemed. To e 
n tx. To offer ſolemnly o Mad 
In Law, to exhibit a bil} _ = publick 
PRE/FERABLE, . Ly. l, Fr | of" 
ching 3 or valved more than for the 
PRE'FERABLY, ad. in preference: inf 
a manner as to prefer one thing to inch 
PRE'FERENCE, /. Cern Fr 
att of eſterming more, or cho ** 
ther; vſed with to, before 
ſore the thing 1:!rega' ded 
; PREFERYV ENT, ſ. advrancem nt t 
higher poſt or ſtation. A place of has, 
profit. The act of efteeraing or *. | 10 
one thing 1ather than another, A 
To PREFUGURATE, v. a. [je :»o e 
gurus Lat.] to thuw by ſome preced, nt 6 
or repreſentation. 
PR EFIGURA'TION, J. an antecedent 
preſentation. 
"To PREFV'GURE, ». a. to ſhow b; H= 
fi gure or token before. | | * 
| To PRE FINE, v. 4. [cf, 1 
limit before hend. * 
To PREFIX, v. a. { prsfge, Ln.) fi" 
point beforchand. To fettle. To fix, py - 
or tet before another thing. | 
PREFUN, / [profixim, Lu. ] fone Wi... 
ticle put beſore a word, to vary its hgn' ficat ö 
PREFI/XION, [ Preben] ſ. the af 
prefixing. 7 Pp; 
To PREFO/RM, v. a. to form beforeh 5 
PREFU'LGID, a. | prafugidus, Lat. Wo: 
ry bright. * 
PRE'GNANCY, /. the flate of bf 
witb-child. Fruitfulneſs of invention apy 
to the mind. ; 


PRE'GNANT, a. Pregnant; Lt. | td Tov! 


710 
than 410 hef 


we; hy before | 
kalt or raiſe in 4! 


houling beſy. h 
b der, or ulode, . 


xv 4 


ing; breeding; big with young. Prof 


or cauſing fertility. Full of conlequence, 115 
vident; clear. Eafy to produce. 


PREGUSTA'TION, /. {pre and þ 10 | 
Lat.] the act of taſting before another. 
To PREJU/DGE, v. a. to determ ug h 


queſtion beforehand, or conderan before TW 
mination. NE 
'o PRE IU DICATE, 2. 4. r an ny 
dico, Lat. ] to determine be ſorehand to RE 
vantage. 1 Li 


| PREJU/DICATT, a. [ prejudica'", en 
formed prejudiciouſſy before examinatio 


PREJUDICA/TION, /. the act, 


beforehand, ge; te ace 
| PRE/JUDICE, . F. [ præjudiciun, 1 * 
judgment or opinion formed before exd Yu 


tion, either in favour of, or again 4 N 
or thing; prepoſſeſſion. A miſchief, dg REM 
or detriment. __ .) 

To PREJUDICE, v., 4. te [7 ſp 
perſon with a good or bad opinion of A 


| 


or thing before he can fee or examine 
| g 


sf diſſervice or hurt by means of precon- 


pre DIC IA Lf: prejud; ſpial 1 a. J pre ud; > 
| F njuringy or hurting by preconceived 
a6 miſchievous, injurious; oppoſite. 
Ne LAc r, , the dignity of a perton of 
18 polls in the church. Epitcopacy 5 
„of bithops, 
ark, 1 ſ prelatus, Lat. a clergy - 
Aa pigheſt oder; a biſhop. 2 
ELA TIOox, . [ Platic, Lat. ] preie- 
: ſetting of one avove the other, 
FO LA1CRE, PRE'LATURESHIP, / 
wa; Lat. Ithe ſtate or dignity er read. 
MELE'CTION, Jo [ pr «lefty, Lat. | read- 
all rox, ſ. [Prælibatis, Lat. ] a 
de bel nd. 12 
lx AKV, a. [ preliminaire, Fr. | 
us or introductory. 
RELUMINARY, , ſomething by way 
ODE, . [prelude, Fr.] ſome ſhort 
at of mutic played before a full concert. 
wcthit introdudiory, or thewing what 1s to 


| 


[low 

PRELUDE, v. u. [ prœludo, Lat.] to 
mts an introduction; to be previous to. 
REMATURE, a.[ prematurus, Lat.] ripe 
fn, Formed too ſoon or too haſtily. 
REMATURELY ,ad.too carly ; too ſoon; 
ib to» haſty ripeneſs. 

REMATU/RENESS, PREMATU'RI- 
„ too great haſte ; unſeaſonable earli- 


TPREME/DITATE, v. a. [ preemeditor, 
x. )tocontrivegform, or think of betoreh: nd. 
REMEDLT ATION, Y the act of think- 
on, Or contriving betorehand, 
TIREMERIT, v. a. [ preemereo , Lat.) 
klerre before, 
RE MIER, a. [Fr.] firſt or chief. 
bMREMI'SE, | premive] v. a. [ preemitto, 
) wo explain or lay down beforehand. 
MUMISES, (C pr emifa, Lat.] propoſitions 
kd, laid Cown, or proved before. In Law, 
a, lands, or places mentioned before. 
MEMIUM, V C proemiam, Lat.] ſomething 
fen lo invite a loan, or make a bargain, 
bPREMO'SISH, v. a. to warn before. 
REMONLTION, . [premoninto, Lat.) 
Witt or warning given beforehand. 
MEMO'NITORY, a. [ trom pre and 
Lat. previouſly adviſing. 
WREMONNSTRATE, V. a. | pre and 
Fs, Lat.] to ſhow beforehand, 
REMU) IRE, /. [ Lat. in common diſ- 
it accented on the Arſt ſyllable] a writ, 
ach 2 penalty is incurred for break in 
Rlatute, A penalty incurred. A dith- 
Jer diſtreſs, 
MEMUNI'TION, J. [from pramu- 
10 an anti cipation of objection. 
ENO MIN ATE, V. a. [pre and 
.] to forename. f 


PRE 


PRENOMINA'/TION, /. [ preenominaticy 
Lat.] the privilege of being named firſt; 

PRENOTION, /, fore-knowledge ; pre- 
ſcience. 

PRENTICE, , [contracted from appren2 
tice] one bound to a maſter. 

PRENUNCLA'TION, /. [from prenuncie, 
Lat.] the act of telling before. 

PRE'OCCUPANCY, J the act of taking 
poſſeſhon before another. 

To PREO'CCUPATE, v. a. [ prexvecupoy 
Lat. ] to anticipate or prevem. To prepofleſs 
or prejudice, / | 

To PREO'CCUPY, v. &. to prepoſſeſs; te 
occupy by anticipation or prejud:ce. | 

To FREO'/MINATE, v. a. [ pre and omi- 
mr. Lat. ] to prognofticate; to gather from o- 
mens any tuture event. 

PREOPINION, /. [ pre and opirio, Lat. ] 
opinion antecedently formed; prepoſſeſſion. 

To PREORDAIN, 2. 4. to ordain or de- 
cree beforchand. | 

PREO'RDINANCE, / antecedent decrees 
firſt decree. Obſolete. 

PR.EORDINA'TION, /. the a of preor- 
daining. | | 

PREPARA/TION, , #prevparatio, Lin 
the act of making any thing fit for any purpoſe 
before-hand, Meaſures taken beforehand. 
A ceremonious introduction. In Medicine, 
any thing made by gredual labour. 

PREPARATIVE, /. that which fits before- 
band, or is done as means for ſomething elſe. 

PREPA'RATIVE, a. [ preparatif, Fr.] 
having the power of qualifying or fitung. 

PREPA'RATORY, «. | preparatoire, F 1. J 
neceſſary before. Introductory to. 

To PREPARE, v. a. | preepare, Lat. J to 
fit, quality, or make ready beforehand, for 
any purpote. In Medicine, to make by a re- 
gulor proceſs. 

FREPE'NSE, PREPE/NSED, a. C præpen- 
fus, Lat. ] in Law, denotes fore-thought : thus, 
when a man is flatn upon a ſudden quarrel, if 
there was malice preperſe formerly between 
them, it makes it murder. 

To PREPO'NDER, . a. to outweigh, 

PREPO'NDERANCE, PREPO'NDE. 
RANCY, / the flate of being more heavy, 
or of greater excellence, influence, and impor- 
tance. 

To PREPO'NDERATE, . n. prec pondero, 
Lat. ] to exceed in weight, influence, power or 
importance, | 

PREPONDERA'TION, , the act or 
ſtate of excceding in weight, power, or influ- 
ence. 

To PREPOYSE, [ prepze] v. a. [ prepoſer, 
Fr.] to put before. 

FREPOSI'TION, | prepozi/hon] [. Lpræpo- 
tio. Lat. ] in Grammar, a particle governing a 
caſe ; ſuch as, by, with, for, &c. 


PREPO'SITOR, | prepeztter | [. [ preepoſiter, 


Lu) a ſcholar appazated by the maſter to o- 
| verlook the reſt. ; 
31 To 


| PRE 

To PREPOSSE'SS, [ prepoteis] SW 
FI with an opinion betore examination; to 
prejud ce. j 

PREPOSSE'SSION, | prepome/Hnn} . firit 
poſſeſion. An opinion conceived before exa- 
mination. 

PREPO'STEROU'S, «@«. | pr -pr/eris, Lat. | 
having that firſt which thould be laſt; abſurd, 
perverted, wrong. 

PREPO'STEROUSN 
wrong order or method. 

PREPO'TENCY, . [ere otentia, Lat.) 
ſuperior power ; predominance. 

PRE'PUCE, /. [ereutium, Lat.) the ſkin. 
which covers the glans. 

To PREREQUIRFE, v. a. to demand pre- 
vioully, 

PRE-RE QUISITE, a. ſomething previ- 
oully n teſſarv. 

PRERO'GATIVE, , Cre ogatine, Fr.] an | 
excluſive or peculiar privilege. Prerovativs 
Court, a court belonging to the archbiſhop of 
Camerbury, wherein wills are proved, and ad- 
miniſtrat ions granted that belong to the arch- 
bithop by h prerogative, and within his pro- 
vince. SYNoN. Prevogative relates to honour, 
and perſonal preference; whereas privilege im- 
plies tome advantage from intereſt or office, 
proceeding from the grant of a prince, or the 
Jaws of a ſociety. 

PRE/SAGE, ( prieſagium, Lat. ] a token by 
which ſomething future may be known. That 
Nate of the mind in which it has a foreknow- 
Iedge of fomcthing future. 

To PRE/SAGE, v. d. eu gie, Lat. ] to 
forcbode, or foreknow ; fometimes uſed with 
ef. To foretoken or ſhow betorv. 

PRESA'GEMENT, /. | pre/agium, Lat.) 
forebodement, forctoken. 

PRE'SBYTER, /. | 7;:5=7+;2;, Gr.] in the 
primitive Chriſtian church, was an elder, one 
of the ſecond orders of ecclehatiics ; the other 
two being b:ſhops and deacons. 

PRESBYTE'RIANS, /. a ſect of Proteſ- 
tants, ſo called from their maintaining that 
the government of the Church appointed by 
the New Teſtament, was by preſbyteries; that 
is, by preſbyters and ruling elders, affociat- 
ed for its government and diſcipline. The 
Preſeyterian; affirm, that there is no order in 
the Church, as cftabliſhed by Chriſt and his 
apoſtles, ſuperior to that of preſby ters; that 
all miniſters being ambaſſadors, are equal by 
their commiſſion ; and the elder or preſbyter, 
and biſhop, are the ſame in name and office; 
for which they alledge 47s xx. 28, &c. The 
only difference betweem them and the church 
of England, relates to diſcipline and church 
government. Their higheſt aſſembly is a 


ES8, / abſurdity ; 


NN — 


ſynod, which may be provincial, national, | 


or ecumenical ; and they allow of appeals 
from inferior to ſuperior aſſemblies ; accord- 
ing to As xv. 2, 6, 22, 23. The next aſ- 
ſembly is compoſed of a number of miniſters 
and elders of a congregation, aſſociated for 


| 1 . 
and impotit:on of the hands 


þ b 5 E 
ther prieſts or laymen, 


PRE 
governing the churches w 
This authority they ound upon A; x 
and XV. 4, 6, &c. The loweſt of the: „ 
zemblies or preſbyteries, confills of th = 
ſters and elders of a congregation = „ 
power to Cite before them aux Wade * 
to admoniih, initruct, rebuke and * 
him from the cuchariſt. 
deacen, whoſe otfice is 
Poor. 


ithin certain bod 


alen 
They have alle 
h. ice 15 to take care < n 
Their ordination is by praver, fag 
; ; I!t!ng 
5» . . 0 the prethy; _ 
I his is now the diſcipline of the chuch | 
Scotland. 


PRE'SBYTERY, ca body of e 


11 ders, Weh 
N The doctrine of Þr# 
byterians. 


PRE SCIENCE, /. the knowledge of thing 
or events before they happen. I 
PRE'SCIENT, à. prophetic ; 
events before they happen. 
PRE/SCIOUS, a. | preeſe 
fore-knowledge. 

To PRE'SC IND, ». a. [ Prat. ſc indb, La. 0 
cut off ; to abſtract. 7 
PRESCI'NDENT, a. [ Pruſcindins Lal 
abſt racting. | 
PRE'SCOT, a town in Lancaſhire, dis; 
from London 194 meaſured miles. It {aj 
are held June 12, All Saints, and No. 
for horned cattle, horfes, and toys; them 
ket is on Tuefdav. | 
To PRE SCRI'BE, v. a. [preſcribo, Lat.) 
ſet down authoritatively ; to direct or comme 
To wrue a receipt for a perſon that is ck 


PRE'SCRIPT, a. [ pricſeriplus, Lat.) dir 


know! 


ed or laid down by way of precept, ; 
PRE'SCRIPT, /. a direction or mode! A 
down. 
PRESCRIPTION, ſ. | ræſcriptis, Lat 
receipt in medicine. In Law, it is a richtY 
title acquired by uſe and time, introduced 
aſſuring the property of effects, in favour 
perſons who have for a certain time had th 
in their poſſeſſion. In Common Law, 1'»/of 
tion is uſually underfiood of a poſſeſſion tr 
time immemorial, or beyond the memory 
man: but in the Civil Law, and even in 
Cemmon Law, there are preſcriptions ot 
much ſhorter date. 1 
PRE SEANCE, /. [ preſcance, Fr. | prion 
of place in fitting. = 
PRE/SENCE, [ prevzence] f. [preſentio, ll 
the act or ſtate of being in the 1ame placewl 
another, or in the view of a ſuperior.' Il 
air, or mien. Readineſs on any eme/galm 
The perſon of a ſuperior. 23 
p PRE/SENCE-CHAMBER,PRE'SENG 
ROOM, / the room in which a great reg 
receives company. = 
PRESE'N RON, [project] J. [pr#6 
at. ] perception beforchand. 
8 D ESENT, [ prevent | a. [ pra ſeni, La L 
the fame place; face to face; at the ſame 
or the time which is now. Ready on * 
Gon. Attentive. Unforgotten, The fre 


Ming 


ry 


PRE 


od bug preſent time, or the or eruſh by weight or force, To conſtrain, or 


af elliptical'y 


now; Or the 
ume now exiſtiag · x 


. 


time, ir { a 7 52 Fr. In Gram 
0 l 8 = the be firſt teaſe of a ver b, ex wall thng 


eſent tl 
a8, 1 qu1 te, or an: writing. 
, 


NI, . ut] / : [ prejent, Fr. la 
given which a perton could 
uled for a letter, 


ine f 45 
perform ; 


" nv Tl 
Pr» 


{0 Or bebt 2 
In the plural, 


e. Or mandate. . 
£ ve EN ; | sexe ut | D. &. [ MTs 
to Place in the prete CC oi, or introduce 
or Tior. 10 offer or exhibit, To give in a 
cn ns 5 Manner, ul. 4 with to betore the 

elon, Or evite before the thing. 1 0 Pre tcr 
bn tce icfaſtical benefice. To lay before a 
ature as ſomething deferving 


7 
ij 


um. 


oy 
11. 
9 


(0 if; of jud! C 
Lair notice. 


Mis NT. A'NEOUS, - 3. [ prefentaneus, 

Lat. | qu:cK ; ready; mediate: 

1 MEE NTA TION, [ promenta, Hon) 7. 

Foricntationy Fr. | the act of giving: the act 
ie. 11 ing a church living. A beuclice. 

PRESEN TE! Ly | preventee 1 Fo one pre— 

ated to a beneÞ ce. 


RESE'N [IA L, | prexes: »:/bial] a. ſuppoſing 

aal preſence: - 

RESENTLALITY, Lyse] 

fate of being pre! (ent. 

To PRES! NTIATE, | preze: 

y mike preſent. 

LE *ENTI ICR, 3 exentifick ] a r- 

and facis, Lat.] making prefent. Obſolete. 

RESENTI'FICK LY, | pr ezentijickly, Jad. 

In fich a manner as to make preſent. 

RESENTLY, | prezently] ad. without 

tar, Soon. 

? RESENTMENT, [ prez&tment | . the 

Lat. | ff of pref ming. Any ching exhibited. Ia 
D lex. a dlaration or report made by the } su- 


ed or other officers, of an offence ingquirable 
our 8the court to whic h it 15 preſented. 


ate | . a. 


4 th RESERV A'TION, | pr evzervaſl an] ſ. the 
0 1 & of keep! ng ſaſe from de ſtruction, or hurt. 
on fr „AES RVATIVE, | rezc vative]. . pre- 
zory} raf, Fr.] that which has the power of 

1 her ag ſale or ſrom deſtruction or danger. 


15 of SERV E, | prez ve... fruit preſerved 


Plole m lug; Il, 


ToPRESE, RVE, [ pr Sc ve V. a. Pr. 


Lat.] to keep from danger, corruption 


tia, : Ot the? truct on. 

ace uf NSE R ER, | preze © er | . one who 
„res; one who keeps from ruin or miſ- 
1c nel ef, He who makes preſerves of fruit. 


lPRES) DE, v. u. Fraſides, Lat. | to be 
SENG R, or have authority over—uſed with over. 
WEMIDENCY, f ſuperintendence. 

LSIDENT, „[ prefidens, Lat.] one 

aba or contend over others. 

IF SIDENTSHIP, /. the fate or condi- 
I erſon who has authority over others. 

1 'DI AL a. | from þ1 efidiam, Lat. ] be- 


ing to 3 gerriſon. 


55 ES 88, 5 A, | pre er, Fr.] to ſqueeze 


PRE 


ant lirongly. To make carpeſt. To forte into 
m litary tervice, contracted fro! impreſs. Neu- 
terly, to act with force. To dillrets. To go 
forward towards an object, notw ithilanding ob- 
cles. To urge with vehemence or importu— 
univ. To crowd; 

PRESS, /. | prefſoir,Fr. | an inftrament made 
to fqueez 26 or preſs any thing very cloſe. A 
Crowd or throng, A v ooden cate ſor cloaths. 
A commimon for forcing men 1vto military 
ſervice. An inſtrument for printing books, 

PRE'SSBED, /. a bed fo contris ed as to be 
ſhot up in a caſe. 

PRE'SSGANG 
no navol ſervice. 

PRE ONT „ad. in a violent mauner. 

PRE'SSION, /. the act of ſome nos ing 
power, exerted with force on another body. 

PRESSITANT, a. gravitating z heavy. 

PRE'SSM AN, /. one who forces another 
into vaval ſervice. One who works at the 
| vit z ting-preſs. 

FRESSURE, ſ. the act of ſaueczing ar 
e ng upon by weight and force. The ſtate 
ot being 'Prefled. Gravitation, force or weight 
acting upon any thing. VI iolence, oppretuon; 
atlliction, or diſtreſs. 

PREST, a. | preſi or þr Fr.) ready. Neat ; : 
tight. 

PREST, /. | pr:/t, Fr.] a loan. 

PRE'SLI EIGN, a town of Radnorſhire, in 
S. Wales, with a "market on Saturdays, and 
two fairs, on June 24, and November zo, for 
ſheep, horned cattle, and horſes. lt 1s 24 miles 

W. N. W. of Worceſter, and 149. W. N. 
W. of London. 

PRESTIGA'TION, /. [ preeſiigatio, Lat.] 
a joggling; a deceiving, 

FRE/STIGES, . | prePigie, Lat.] impoſ- 
tures; juggling tricks; illutions. 
PREST VGIQUS, a. deceitful, 
juggling. 

PRE'ST-MONEY, /. the money given to 

ew lifted ſoldiers, fo called becauſe it binds 
«es who receive 1t to be ready at all tunes, 
and at all calls. 

PRE'STO, #zterj. [Ital.] quick; 
Uled by jugelers. 

PRE'STON, a town in Lancaſhire, with 
three markets, on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and 
Saturdays, and three fairs, on the firil Saturday 
after Jan. 6, chiefly for horſes; March 27, for 


» /- a crew which forces men 


-infidwus, 


at once, 


| bor ſe; and horned cattle ; and Sept. 7, for coarte 


cloths and ſmall wares. Here is a court of 
Chancery held, and other offices of juitice for 
the county palatine of Lancaſter, It has ſeveral 
alms-houſes, is a corporation, and ſends two 
members to parliament. The markets on Wed- 


on Saturdays for corn, cattle, linen cloth, and 

other commodities. It is 21 miles S. of Lane 

caſter, and 212. N. N. W. of London. 
PRE'STON, a village in Kent, with one 


fair, on May 23, for pedlars ware. 
3 04 To 


neſdays and Fridays are for proviſions, and that 


— ——— — 


—ꝛ— — 


PRE 


To PRESU'ME, | preziime] +. a. ers, 
Lat.] to ſuppoſe, believe, or take for truth 
before examination. To venture without ob- 
taining leave. To form confident and arrogant o- 
pinions, To make confident or arrogant attempts. 

PRESUMPTION, [ preſim/hin ſ. | prot 
ſeriptas, Lat. ] a ſuppoſition formed before ex- 
amination. A ſtrong, though not demonit ca- 
tive argument. Arrogance; unreaſonable con- 
dence or arrogance. 

PRESU'/MPTIVE, . | prefumprif, Fr.] 
formed uport previous fuppohtions. 
Too confident or arrogant. 

PRESU/MPTUOUS, 4. [ of wu wag, 
arrogant; confident; infolent. Irreverent wit 
reſpect to divine things. 


PRESU/MPTUOUSLY,ad. in an arrogant, | 


conhdent, or too daring manner. 
PRESUPPO'SAL, | prefuppezal] /. ſuppo- 
ſal previoully formed. 


To PRESUPPO'SE,[ preſuppoze ] v. a. | pre- 


| bl Fr.] to ſuppoſe before. 
XESCPPOSLTTION, | preſappoæiſhen]̃ [. a 
ſuppoſition previooſly formed. 

PRESURMUSE, | preſurmize ] /. a ſurmiſe 
previouſly formed. 

PRETE/NCE, . [Cprætenſas, Lat.] a falfe 
argument grounded on vain poſtulates. The 
a& of ſhowing or alledging what is not real. 
Claim to notice. Claim true or falſe. Some- 
thing held out to-terrify. 

To PRE'TEND, 2. a. [ provtendo, Lat. ] to 
hold out or ſtretch forward. To make an appear- 
ance inconſiſtent with reality, merely to gain 
ſome end. Neuterly, to put in a claim. To 
pre ſume on ability; to profeſs preſumpcuouſly. 

PRETE/NDER, ſ. one who lays claim to 


any thing. 


PRETE/NSION,f prefen/Þn] /. a claim. A 


fictitious ſhow or aypearance. 

PRE TER. a particle which is often prefix - 
ed tu words derived from the Latin practor, and 
ſignifres ide. 

PRETERIMPERFECT, /. in Grammar, 
atenſe, which fignifies that a thing is not per- 
ſectly paſt. 

PRE TERITE, a. [pr eteritus, Lat.] paſt. 

PRETERTTION, J. C preterition, Fr.] the 
act of going paſt, or the (tate of being paſſed. 

PRE/TERITNESS, /. ſtate of being paſt ; 
not preſent; not futurity. . 


PRETERLA'PSED, a. { preeterlapſur, Lat. ]) 


paſt and gone. 
PRETERLE'GAL, a. not agreeable to law. 
PRETERMUISSION, [| pretermifbon] J. 


[ prevtermiſſio, Lat. ] the act of omitting. 

To PRETERMUT, 2. 4. [| pretermitto, 
Lat.] to paſs by. | 

PRETERN A'TURAL, a. not according to 
the common courſe of nature; irregular. 

PRETERPE/RFECT, /. | preeteritum per- 
1 in Grammar, the tenſe which de- 
notes ſomething perfectly paſt ; fometimes for- 
med in the Engliſh by prefixiog the auxiliary 
verb bav:,which we borrowed from the Saxons, 


Suppoled. | 


PRETERPLU/PERFECT 
ple. Juam perfectum, Lat.] a reg TOY 
to hgnify that a thing was paſt before for * 
ther paſt time: It is expreſſed in Enclif 
the auxiliary verb bad. "gli , 
PRETE'XT, , I prectextus,Lar.7 J 
3 excuſe or allegation 10708 ; 
RETI'OSLTY, [ preſpichty) . | pres 
3 mage , LO" . 91, previ 
TOR rector, Lat. 1 
uſed at preſent ＋ mayor. RY 
PRETO'RI 
tor; judicial. 
PRE'TTILY, ad. in ſuch a m | 
raiſe an idea of kill and de, 9 
PET TIN Ess, I. the quality of exc 


an idea of neatnels and ſy 
perfect beauty. ET on 

PRETTY, a. [ pretto, Ital.] neat ; ele:ant 
pleafing without urpriſe. Beautiful with 
grandeur. Not very ſmall, nor great. 

PRETTY, ad. in ſome degree, 

PREVAULING, a. predominant ; had 
moſt influence. 

To PREVAUL, v. a. proevalce, Lat.)tocy 
quer any rehiitavce ; to have ſuperior poxer 
influence, uſed wich on, upon, over, or a 
To periuade or induce by intreaty, fol 
by wich. i 


5 eretence. 


XN, a. belonging to the pred 


- PREVALENCE, PRE VALENCY, Ti 
[ prevalence, Fr.] ſoperiority of influence K 
wer. | . 
PREVA'LENT, a. [ pr palin, Lat.] vid ther 
rious ; guning ſuperiorny; powerful. | kl 
To PREV A'RICATE, 2. 3. | Prev 1 
Lat.] to quibble, cavil, or ſhuffle, | am 
PREY ARICA'TION,/.| pr &var:cai:2,Þ 1 
the act of ſhutfling, quibbling, or cavilliogld hk 
PREV ARICA'TOR, [.| preevar icator, ſee 
a caviller; a ſhutfler, "AY 
To PRE'VENE, v. a. f prevents, Lit} Pl 
hinder. N Sr 
PREVE/NIENT, a. [ preCveniens, or b. 
preceding. Preventive. ? 1 
To PREVENT, v. a. { preevenio, Lr. * 
go before as a guide or director. To antic Wo 
o prepoſſeſs. To hinder, obviate, or obtirg 1 
Neuterly, to come before the vſual time, WE: i 
PREV E'NTION, [ preveu/bin} . re 0 K 
tion, Fr. ] the act of going before, hinder 4 
anticipating, or prepofſeſivg. 1 
PREVE/NTIONAL, | prev/F5na!l n 
tending to prevention. = =% | 
PREVE'/NTIVE, a. | from prevent] d a 
ing to hinder. Preſervative: hinderu'g 8 
N "F 
with of before the thing prevented. 1 
PREVE/NTIVE, /. a preſervatwe; 0 
which prevents; an antidote. a K 
PREVIOUS, a. | preevins, Lat. | going "= 
fore 3 prior. \ | = .. 
PRE/VIOUSLY „ ad, beforchand ; 40 #1 
dently. | | 
PREV IOUSINESS, /. arent, KH 10 
PRE V, præda, Lat.] ſomething lein I 
' formething to be devoured ; pla, 
| viotence; ſomething to 


PRI 


2. 7. [ proedor, 
nder; to rob. 


Lat.] to feed by 


10 corrude ; 


PREY, 
To ply 


* Ml robber ; devourer ; plun- 


Tq 
v:\ence- 
(9 rale. 


pag VER, 


vi gptSMM, f Lr pin, Lat. Ja preter- 
era tenßon. 
0 LI , 


RICE, d, bought, 


F 15 value 
2 


Fr.] the money at which 
ki or ſold. Value.“ 
zur thin 
Reward. 
ralce Of pres: 

To PRICK . 
1 0 any thing til 


to pay for ; to aſk the 


g. [ prictan, Sax.) to pierce 
at has a ſkarp point. To 
este er name to àny othce by mak ing a 
x To ſpar, goad, or unpe]. To 
| remorſe. To make acid, 
Jo mark a tune. Neuterly, 
To come on the. 


do. if) papers b 
N 07 Perce wit 
10 (QUOIS. 
lied to 11QUOrS 

i (refs one's ſelf for how. 


"WICK, . | pricca, on.) a ſharp-pornted 
-#r1ment. A puncture or hole made lors a 
ſzr-pointed mFrument. Arc: morſe of on = 
e: zn unraltnels in the mind, occationee 
= emſcionſocks of guilt. A ſpot or mark for 
c fine. The print of a hare on the ground. 
MICKER, J a {Larp-pointed inftrument ; 
fleht horſe wan. 9 

RICKET, , a buck in its ſecond year. 
Mrek LE, , a ſmall ſllarp point, like the 
thorn of a brlar. g 
RICKLINESS, /. ſulreſs of ſharp * 2 
RICK LOUSE, /. a word of contempt for 
atarlor, i 

Wiek LY, a. fall of ſharp points. 
PRICKPUNCH, , a picce of tempered 
te}, with a rovnd point at one end, vied to 
ile 3 rorrd mark in cold iron. 

MIDDLE, or FRYDDY, a village in 

nerſerſhice, with one fair, on Avugutt 10, 
ke horſes, oxen, and ſheep. 

PRIDE, /. F id or pryd, Sax. ] doo high an 
nien of on's ſelf, abilities or profethons. 
iolence, Loftireſs of air. Beauty; ſplen- 
« or ſhow, State of a female beaſt ſolicit- 
ir the male, | 
ToPRIDF, v. a. to eſteem too highly, uſed 
ib the recijtocal pronoon,and followed by in. 
Fal Eg, |. [ſer Pay] one who looks to 
wor or narrowly into things. 
| AIEST, [the ie in this word and its ſol- 
Pg compounds is pron. like ce; as, reo, 
5 0 ke. ] / [preff, Sax. ] one that is truſted 


Pike cure ot fouls, and is in dignity above 
racon, 

RIESTCRAF T, /. piors frauds, or 
Us proflifed by prieſts to keep the laity in 
WieQ\on, and enrich themſelves. 


iE'STESS, / a woman who officiated in 
e ben en temples, 


MESTHCOD, 
Wieſt; the claſs 
a 


PRIESTLINE 


, the office or dignity 
of men ſet apart for holy 


SS, J. the appearance or 


PRI 


| PRIE'STLY, a. belongivg to or becoming 
a prieſt, 

FRIE'STRIDDEN 
prieſts. 

To PRIEVE, uſed by. Spenſer for prove. 

PRI, /. a conccited, ſaucy, pert, pragma- 
tical perſon, or little fellow. 

PR1L, /. a birt or turbot. 

PRIM, 4. ſcontratted from primitive} pre- 
cite ; formal ; affectedly nice. 

To PRIM, v. 2. to deck up preciſely; to 
form to an affected nicety. 

PRUMACY, C primatus, Lat. ] the higheſt 
poſt in the church. 

PRI'MAGE, ,. a ſmall duty in the har- 
bour, or at the water-ſide, to the maſter and 
mariners of a ſhip, for the uſe of ropes, &Cc. 
and to the.mariners for loading and unloading 
a vetle]. 

PRI'MARILY, ad. originally ; in its firſt 
intemion. ln the firſt place. 

PRUMARINESS. / the Gate of being firſi. 

PRUMARY, 4. | prinarias, Lat.] varit:; 
original : chiet; principal. | 

VRI'MATE, /. { primas, Lat.] the higheſt 
among the clergy. 

PRIMF, J. [ primus, Lat. ] che firſt part of 
the day. The firſt or bei pari. Youth, ap- 
plicd to human 1 fe. The height of perfection. 
The firſt canonical hour. The firſt part cf 
any fate. In Fencing, the attitude imme- 
d:ately after firſt drawing the ſword. 

PRIME, a. early. Principal; chief; fr& 
Excellent; beſt. 9 

PRI'MELY, od. originally ; primarily; in 
the fiſt place; excellerily ; ſupremely well. 

PRUMENESS, /. the flate of being firſi. 
Excellence. 

To PRIME, v. a. to put in the firſt pow- 
der, or to put powder into the pan of a gun. 
In Painting, to lay the firſt colours, — 
primer, Fr. to begin. 

FRUMER, /. Primarius, Lat.] a ſmall 
prayer book, containing the alphabet, cate- 
chiſm, &c. in which children are firſt taught 
to read. In Printing, a particular Kind of type, 
divided into long ard great, ſo called becauſe 
primers were formerly printed with it. 
PRIME'RO, /. Span. ) a game at cards. 
PRIME'VAL, PRIME'VOUS, 4. pri- 
nett, Lat. | original. 

PRIMUTIAL, | primi/lial] a. ¶ from pri- 
mix, Lat. ] being of the firſt production. 

PRIMITIVE, a. antient ; original; efta- 
bliN.ed from the beginning: alto, formal; 
aftetedly folemn. In Grammar, it is a roat 
or original word in a language, in contradiſ- 
tinct ion to a derivative: thus, Cod is a primi- 
tive, god/y derivative, and ged-lite a com- 
pound, 

PRI'MITIVELY, ad. originally; at firſt. 
Primarily ; not derivatively. According to 
the original rule 


PRI'MITIVENESS, /. the ſtate of being 


a, made a tool of by 


Wt of a prieſt. 


| original ; antiquay ; Wann 


to antiquit 
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PRIUUMNESS, 
mality. | 

PRIMOGE'NTIAL, a.[ primigenizs, Lat. Jand 
ſhould theretore be ſpelt , wag &ual | ar{t-born ; 
original; conſtituent ; primary; elemental, 

PRIMOGE NITURE, /. | prirrogenitnee, 
Fr. | the ſtate of being firſt bora; ſcniority, 
elderthip. 

PRIMORDIAL, a. from primordium, Lat.] 
original; exilting from the beginning, 

PRIMORDIAL, /. firit principle ; origin. 

PRUMROSE, /. | pr imula W plaut 
ſo called from its blowing ear!y in the year. 
Uſd adjeAively by Shakef{pear, tor tlowery. 

PRINCE, /. in Polity, is a perſon inveſted 
with the ſupreme command of a fate, inde— 
pendant of any ſupeiior. It alſo denotes a 
perſon who is foveretzn in his own territo- 
ries, yet holds of ſome other as his ſuperior ; 
ſuch are the princes of Germany. It alſo de- 
notes the ifſue of pr.nces, or thote of the 
royal family. In France, they are called 
princes of the blood, Ia England, the king's 
children are called fons avd daughters of 
England; the eldeſt fon is born duke of Corn- 
wall, and created prince of Wales. 

PRIUNCEDOQM, /. the rank, eſtate, or 

ower of a prince; ſovercignty. 

PRI!NCELY, a. hwing the appearance of 
a perſon of high bicth; of the rankof a prince. 
Becoming a prince; grand; auguſt. 

PRI'NCESS, ſ. a lady having a ſovereign 
command. A king's daughter. 

PRI/NCIPAL, a. | principalis, 
of the firſt rate; eſſential. 

PRI'NCIPAL, /. a head; chief; one erigi- 
nally engaged, oppoſed to auxilliaries. A ſum 
placed out at intereſt. A preſident or governor. 

PRINCIPA'LITY, /.[ principauts Fr. | ſu- 
preme power. A prince. The country which 
gives title to a prince. Figuratively, ſuperio- 
rity or pre-eminence. In the plural, among 
the divines, one of the orders of the angels. 

PRI/NCIPALLY, ad. above all others; 
chiefly. | 

PRINCIPIA'TION,/.| from prinicpiam, Lat.) 
analvfis into conſtituent or elementary parts. 

PRINCIPLE, . principium, Lat. Ithe cauſe, 
ſource, or origin. That which denotes 4 thing 
to be what it is. In Phyſics, that which con- 
tributes to the eNence of the body. In Che- 
miſtry, the tirft and ſimpleſt parts whereof na- 
tural bodies are compounded, and into which 
they are 'refolved by fire. A furdamental 
truth from which others are deduced, The 
ground or motive of action. A tenet or poh- 
tion on which morality is founded. 

To PRINCIFLE, v. @. to eſtabliſh, fix, 
or irculcate any tenet or opinion, as a ſtan- 
dard in a perſon's mind. 

To PRINK, v. 3. | pronken, Belg. ] to prank 
or deck in a gaudy manner. 

To PRINT, v. a. [written rent, in the 
North, from prenta, If. empre int, Fr. Ito make 


ſ. affected nicenefs, or for- 


PRI 


impreſs, fo as to leave its form, To fo 
;reftture. To take off any ſentence ont * 
che works ot any author frum ˖ bi wr 
Neuterlx, to print a book. 
» "KA >. * 
F PRIN it, % 2a mark or form made bende 
ure. Pictures taken by impreſſion fre 8 * 
or copper. T rm 6. wed. 
bs 3 : The form, 1140, or arrangement q 
* ed in printing books. A formal . 
thod or manner. me 
4 * ® ew — 
1 KI N1 ER, h a perſon who Compoſe; 
takes 1mpreflions from types, or from enxr 
te ) ' 4 os 2 K Garter 
od plates, by means ot a preſs and wk, On 
that takes off imprefiions rom plates cr wor 
on linen. 
It bg . 1 
1 N'TING, . is the art of taking in 
* ions n or figures mot 
or immoveable, on paper, linen, ſilk, ke 
There are three kinds of printing: the wad 
from moveable letters for books; the os 
trom copper-plates for pictures; and the 
= blocks, in which the repreſ-ntzton g 
irds, flowers, &c. are cut for callicoes, 1; 
nens, &c. the firſt, called letter-prefs prin 
ings; the ſccond, rolling-preſs printing; a 
tha laſt, callico-printing. | 
'& Je — . 
PRUNTLESS, /. having no mark or! 
Ppremon. 
12917 , 
FRI OR, a. [ prior, Lat.] before ſomethin 
in time or order, 
/ . ES 
PRYOR /. | priexr, Pr.] the head of acod 
vent, next 1n dignity to an abbor. 
Y / 1 . . 
PRUVORESS, /. a lady ho is the foperi 
of a convent of nuns, 
| PRIORITY, /. the ſtate of being fir 
c:me or place. 
PRUORY, J. a convent next in dignity 
an abbey. 
PRI'SAGE, [ pr: zage . [P. iſe, Fr. 
cuſtom whereby the king challenges two te 
of wine at his own price out ef every ba 
loaded with lets than forty tons of that cal 
modity. Aiſo, that ſhare which belong 
the King, or admiral, out of prizes taken 
fea from an enemy. 
FR ISM, [ prix] ſ. [ 7;i7 pa, Gr.] a gl 
bounded with two equal and parallel tig 
cular ends, and three plain and well pol 
fides, which meet in three parallel lines, 
ning from the three angles of one end, tol 
three angles of the other end; uſed in cxpt 
ments on light and colours, 
PRISMA'TIC, [ prizmatic] a. formed 
a pritm. 
PRISMOVUD,[ Prix mid]. D & 
Gr. J a body approaching ta the form of apt 
PRVSON, | pines) . priſon, Fr.] a pla 
which malefactors and debtors are confine | 
To PRISON, [rigen] v. 4. to connn 
PRISONER, | prizner] /- 2 perion 6 
fined in a gaol. One taken by an en 
One under arreſt, ny R * 
PRI/STINE, a. C pri, inus, Lat. J fil 
inal; ancient. 


PR!/THEE, a familiar corroption off 


"f 
es 10 Prey, 


Woog 


cable 


* 


2 
14 


a mark by preſſing one thing on another. To 


| thee, or I pray thee. TIO 


PRO 


in Eſſex. Wi 41 
TTLEWELL, in Eſſex, with a fair 
2 ior tos. 3 5 
00 Joly 159. . the ſtate of being ſ.cret 
TAPS.” - , 5 
in 14d or hid. A retirement. Joint Know 
_— wt in this [cole improperly uſed. 
VAD, [ Span. ] a ſecret trivnd, 
Vi V. : I, Fo N. ba Le: 8 {-cret. 
* TI . | privatitsy 0 
v 1 . =P 22 
am any alone. In no publ:c ita 
COON 7” 6 y Ty lick I Pri- 
particular () oled ro 1 2914 = 
"ca 1 0 
| iwmnlits ſecrętlx. 4 . 
& * implies 1 5 * Et od b 
* 5 f 1p rea out Pri- 
IA TE ER,, a . , 1 
b perſons aga alt an enemy (n. inn 
ale er pn. 5 ic out ſhip' again 
„ PalVAT EER, . 4. to ntout T 3 
e xt £222 Charge of private pertons. 
8 a1 * ELI, 2d. ſccretly; not openly, 
y 4 92 1 - ; - 
5. N1.5S, ( the quality of being 


pal 


my vt 4 
Pal \ „ J Ls 

ed ſecrets nr lone. . 
PV ATION, / [ privatto, Lat.) the re- 
5 on of any thing or quality; 


«| or deſtruet ih | 
ion ot light. The act ot 


\ (arknelts is a privat 


. 11 * 
edge from an once. 
bw] 


au; 


2 
- 1/ 
. * F 
iUJ 
Vas ) 
AA 


\TIVE, 4. [ priviatin us, Lat.) de- 
Kar ir tebeng a thing of that Whyh be- 
TLC 3 ; 

g iit. Ca gl 
' *: oooſed to P tive. 
| Pal A! IVE, /. that which cauſes the ab- 
Crce o bmerhing. : 

mITATIVENESS, / notation of abſeace 
A ſone;hing that thould be preicnt. 

l VE. { a plant. The cver- green. 

9 | * * or £ . 4 * = , 

pal ILEGE, 7. 7 , ey. Lat. } a 
clan advantage, IMMUNITY or right. 

Tv PRIVILEGE, v. a. to inveſt with pe- 
aac richts or immunities. To exempt from 
(2\cS, KC. 

PIYILY, ad. in a ſecret manner. 

RUVITY, C { private, Fr. private com- 
muzcation, Conſclouſneſs. In the pacral, the 

FRIVY, a. eri e, Fr.] private; aſũgned 
t lecret uſes, Clandeſtine; ſecret. Contcious 
„0 207 thing, 

PRIVY, /. a place of retirement. A ne- 
ehry-hovſe, 

PRIZE, . | prix, Fr. J a reward gained by 
equeſt or any periormance. Plunder, from 
4 Fr. 

PRIZE, v. a. [ priſer, Fr. ] to rate, 


fave, Of cltecm, 


AUZEFIGHTER, [| prizefiter] . one 


1 — 
„ 
Nn 


zuts publickly for money or a reward. 
} 1 — — 2 * - ud 
PRO, Lat.) for; in defence of Pro and 


* 
10 


o — 
„ * * 7 L 
W, ir and 0729/7 


FROBABULITY, [. [ probabilitas, Lat. 
Hehacod; the appearance of truth; evidence 
rkag from the preponderation of argument; 
an ration next to moral certainty. 
FRO DABLE, a. [ probadilis, Lat. ] likely ; 
"Mg better arguments brought for than 
820% it, but not certain or demonſtrative. 
non, ad, likely ; in likelihood. 
Us Bar, J. the proof of wills in the 
— ourt, PE 
* TA; provatuo, Lat.] proof of 
ate of trial or examination, A 


| 


Coafilting in the ablence of ſome- 


| 


10 
| Fear of novitiate before being admitted to a 
monaſtic life. 

PROBA'TIONARY, a. ſerving for trial. 

PROBA'TIONER, /. one in a itate of trial. 
A novice. 

PRO'BATORY, a. [from probs, Lar. | 
ſerving for trial or proof. 

PROBA'TUM EST, a Latin expreſſion 
added to the end of a receipt, hgoifying it 75 
tried, or proved. 

PROBE, / | from probs, Lat.] a ſlender in- 
ſtroment or wire uted in ſearching the de; th 
of wounds, 


To PROBE, v. a. | probs, Lat.] to try or 


tlearch a wound by an wirument. 


PRO'BE-SCISSARS, , fſcifars which 
have a button at the end of one of their ſhanks, 
which is thruſt into a wound. 

PRO'BIT 3 7. | probitas, Lat. | aporoved 
honeſty, ſincerity, or veracity. 

PRO'B LEM, /. | Gr. | a queſtion propoſed. 
PROBLEMA'TICAL, @. [rob matigque, 
r.) uncertain ; difputable ; untettied. 
FROBO'SCIS, / Lat. ] the trunk or ſnout 
of an elephant; alto applied to that part of any 
other animal which reſembles it. 

PRO'BUS, in Corawsl, whoſe fairs are 
held May 4, July 5, and Sept. 17, for horſes, 
oxen, theep, hogs, &c. 

PROCA'CIOUS, | proc.:/} ious |} a. | procax, 
Lat | petulent ; looſe ; inſolent; ſaucy; malay 
pert. 

FROCACITY,. : 
nets; faucineſs; infulence. 

PROCATA'RCTICK, a. [7 
Gr. | fore-running ;. antecedent. 

PROCE'DURE, / | procitturc, Fr.] a man- 
ner of acting or canduct. Proceſs or operation. 
Produce. 

To PROCEED, . A. D proceds, Lat. to paſs 
from one thing or place to another. To go or 
march in ſtate. To iſſue, ariſe ot come from, 
To be tranſacted. To advance, or make a 

To take effect. To be propagated. 


| Py 


o 


ſ. petulance; malapert- 


0 


tou ατανπε, TING; 


progreſs. 
To be produced by an original cavſe. 

PRO'CEED, /. produce or profit. Uſed in 
law and commerce, but not to be imitated. 

PROC EE DING, c, Fr.] progreſs 
from one thing or action to another; procedure. 

PROCE'LLOUS, a. [ proceliojus, Lat.) 
ſtormy; tempeſtvous. 

PROC EPTION, /. the act of tak ing ſome- 
thing ſooner than another. Not in uſe. 

PROCE'RITY, /. | preceritas, Lat. ] tall- 
neſs ; height of ature. 

PROCESS, , | proceſſus, Lat. ] tendency, or 
p rogreſſive courſe. Gradual progreſs. Courfe. 
Methodical and gradual teries. Courſe of law. 

PROCE'SSION, [roch] f. [ Precęſſto, 
Lat.] a train marching in a ceremonious ſo- 
lemnity. A cavalcade, 

To PROCE/'SSION, [ proceh9n}] c. n. to 
march in proceſſion or form. A low expreſſion. 

PROCE'SSIONAL, | procfÞ3na!] a. re- 


| rating to proceſſion. 
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PRO 


PRO O HRONISM, C erbëronig 1 . Urte. 
fig, Gr.} an error in Chronology ; a 
dating a thing before it happened, 

PRO'VIDENCE, / procideriia, Lat.) fall- 
ing down ; dependence below its natural place. 

PRO'CTINCT, /. [ procinFus, Lat.] com- 
plete preparation; preparation brought to the 
poiat of action. 

To PROC LI f, 2. a. 2 Lat.] to 
denounce or publiſh in a folemn or legal man- 
ner. Lo tell openly. To out-law, 0 

PROCLAMA'TION, /; [ prociamatio, Lat.) 
pvblicaiion by authority; a declaration of the 
king's will openly publiſhed among the people. 

PROCLUVITY, / [ prechuitas, Lat.] ten- 
dency; natural inclination or biaſs. Readi- 
nets ; proneneſs ; propenſity. 

PROCLI'VOUS, a. ¶ preclivis, Lat.] inclin-, 
ed; tending by nature 

PROCONSUL, J Lat.] a Roman officer, 
who governed a province with conſular au- 
thority, 

PROCO'NSULSHIP, , the office of a 
proconſvl, 

To PROCRA'STINATE, ». a. L procraſ-- 
#inor, Lat. ] to defer or put off from day to day. 
Neurterly, to be dilatory. 

PROCRASTINXTION 

Lat.] the act of dela 
dilatorineſs. 


ö | 57. [ Precraſiinatin,. 
Jing from time to time; 


PRO CREANT, a. [ precreans, Lat.] pro 
ductive; propegating; pregnavt. 

To PRO CREA IE, v. a. LPracreo, Lat.] 
to generate or produce. 

PROCRE.A'TION, /. [ procreatio, Lat.] che 


act uf e nerating, or begetting. 
PROCREATIVE, 4. generative or pro- 

ductive. 

PROCREA TOR, , a generator, begetter. 
PROC TOR, /. | contracted from procurator, 

Lat.] a manager of another's affairs. An at- 

torney in a S. ritual Court. A magiſtrate of 

an univerſity, whoſe bufineſs is to ſee good. 


order and excrcifes daily performed among the 
ſtudents. 


PRO CTORSHIP, /. 
proctor. 

PROC U MRBENT, «. | procumben;, Lat. | 
I ing along; prone. 

PROCU'RABLE, a. that which m 
acquired, or ohtained. 

PRO'CURACY 
thing, | 

PROCURA'TION, /. the act of getting. 
or procuring. Alſo, an act or inftrument by 
which a perſon is empowered to treat, tranſ- 
act, receive, &c. in another perſon's name. 

PROCURA'/TOR, / Lat.] a manager, or. 
one that tranſacts buſineſs for another. 

PROCURATORIAL, @a. made by a 
proFor, 

PROCU'RATORY, a. tending to procura- 
don. 


To PROC CRE, v. a. 


the office of a 


ay be 


„the management of any. 


[hibited. Such as may be generated or made, 


yielded by lands, v 
work or compoſition. An effect. 


ficient. 


-ja& of applying aay thing facred to como 


[apply any thing ſacred to common uſe. 


[ procuro, Lat. J to- 


PRO 


COMrive, or obtain 

vail un or perſuade. 

Nevterly, to act as 
YROCU/RER 


by coatrivance, 
To contrive, 
a bawd or pimp 
ER, /. one that 
A pimp; a pandar, 
PROCU/RESS, )- a baud. 


O'DIGAL, 4. [ prodigus, Lat.) profuſe, 


T5 re. 


gains; 


ſaviſh; waſteful. 
PRO'DIGAL, /. a waſler ; 
A/ 


l | a. Prodigiofus, Lat.) f. 
thing which cauſes 2 * — 
Enormous; monſtrous ; uncommonly * 

PRODTCIOUsLx, ad. in ſuch . 
as to amaze, ſtoniſh. 7 

PRO/DIGY, 7. [ prodigium, Lat.) any thin 
out of the common courſe of nature, Af 
thing which aſtoniſhes by its greatneſs or nA 
veity. A portent, " 

PRODYTION, / [ proditio, Lat.] treaſon 
treachery, | 

PRODITO/RIOUS, a. 
traiterous; treacherous j 
make diſcoveries. 

To PRODU'CE, ». a. [ produce, Lat.) 
offer to view or notice, Ty bring as an «vid 
dence. To bear or bring forth, a; plid to re: 
tables. To cauſe or generate. In Mathen 
ties, to prolong or lenghea a line. | 

FRO DCUCE, , that which any thin 
yields, Amount, profit, or gain, 


PRODU'CER, /. one that generates or pra 
duces, | | | 


PRODU'CIBLE, a. fach as way be 


[ From preditor La. 
perfidious. Apt t 


- 
* 


PRO/DUCT,}. ¶ P. oda ius, Lat.) fomethia 


egetables, or money. 


PRODU'C 
duced. 

PRODU'CTION, /. Fr.] the a& of pn 
docing. The thing produced; the fruit 
product. A compoſition. | 

PRODU'CTIVE, à. having the paw 
to effect or produce; fertile, generative, ff 


TILE, a. which may be 


PRO/EM, 7 [ x po ,,; Gr.] a preface, i 
troduction, or prelude. | 
PROFANA'TION, /. [ profanativ, Lat.|t 


uſe. Irreverence to holy perſons or things. 
PROFA'NE, a. | pro/anus, Lat.] irreve 
to ſacred perſons or things; not ſacred; | 
cular, Polluted. Not purificd by holy rit 
To PROFA'NE, 2. a. | prefant, Lat.) | 


be irreverent to ſacred perſons or things. 
PROFA/NELY, ad. with urrevereucs 
ſacred names or things. 
PROFA/NENESS, /. want of dre 
rence to things or perſons ſacred. 
To PROFE'SS, v. a. [ profiteer, Lat 
declare one's ſelf in the ftrongelt terms 


tranſact for other. To obtain, or acquire. To 


be of any opinion or religion; 0 lay ch 


PRO 


ſeill in, any art or ſcience. 
to declare openly - To e friend- 
Js laſt ſenſe is not in ue. 

wy 11 5510, 7 reg.. [pr of eſſion, 

ne !ling or employment. A declaration. 

F wy declaring ones ſelf of any party 

0 or xssOR . profeſſeur, Pr.) one who 
clares himſelf of any opinion or pare 
" One who publicly practiſes or teaches an 
* One who 15 viſibly religiovs. 

Fa 0FE'SSORSHILP, { the ſtation or office 


vic teacher. 


4 
openly dec! 


RO FER, v. a. | prefer, Lat. ] to pro- 
* 1 for. To attempt. . 
Fn OFFER, . an offer made. An eſſay or. 


Ce ROFE/CTION, / [profedtic, Lat. ] pro- 


eon; advance 


PROFIC) EXCE,PROFICIEN Y, [Pro- 
95 f ſuusc. J [From proficioy Lat.] profit. Im- 


t in any thing. 
vort ment or advancement 2 I" 
PROFICIENT, LT ien | /. [ proficiens, 
Lat.] one who has made advancement 1n ary 


dv 0 buh els. 
ol obs, a. [ proficuns, Lat.) ad van 


tous; vietul. | 
| PROFILE, ſ. [ profile, Fr.] the fide face; an 
elf face, Alto the outline of any figure. 
| PROFIT, /. U At, Fr. | gain or advantage. 
Improvement. 

To PROFIT, 2. a. | frofiter, Fr. ] to confer 
bereft or advantage. To improve. Nevterly, 


weng advantage. To make improvement. 
de e 10 be of ule. 
de. PROFITABLE, e. ſuch as confers gain, 


improvement, or advantage. SYNON. Profi- 
12): is more applicable to gain; advantageous, 
bw \onour; beneficial, to health. 
PROFITABLENESS, /. the quality of 
tonferr.ng gain, improvement, or advantage. 
' ROFITABLY, ad. gainfully ; advanta- 
eoully, 
" PROFITLESS, a. without gain or advan- 
wee. 
PROFLIGATE, a. [ profligatus, Lat.] a- 
Nadoned to vice. Loſt to virtue and decency. 
PO FLICATE, /. one that has loſt all 
fnſe of virtue and decency. | 
PROFLIGATELY, ad. ſhamel-fly. 
PROFLIGATENESS, /. the quality of 
rag profligate, | | 
POFLUENCE, /. progreſs; courſe. 
PROFLUENT, a. [ profluens, Lat. ] lowing 


forwards, 46 Profluent tireams.” Aile. 
Lat.] ROFOU'ND, a. [ profundus, Lat.] deep. 
ole, los); ; humble. Inte llectually deep, or not 
75, 91005 to the mind, Learned, or knowing 
ercnck Kron the common reach, 


PROFOUND, . , 
man; the ſea, Lad Pp oy$; the 


; NOFOU'NDLY, ad. with great reach of 
wedge or contrivance ; deeply. | 


MROFOU'NDNESS, J. dertu, applied to 


ledge. 
li 


li 


Lat. | extravagance, or excels in expence. Ex- 
uberant plenty. 


meanly for victuals. 
| kind. 
an anceſtor in a direct line. 
oltspring ; generation. 


PrRoGNOSTICATE] betakeving diſeaſe or re- 
covery before; fureihowing. 


diſcaſes or their events, 
yivugxuw, Gr. 


knowing or foreſhowing ; prediction; ſore- 


| hinderance ; forb:iddance. 


| form in the mind, from projecter, Fr. 


PRO 
PROFU'/NDITY, /. depth of place or know 
FROFU'SE, a. | profuſus, Lat. ] laviſh ; toe 


beral, or abounding to excels. 


PROFU'SENESS, /. laviihneſs ; prodiga- 
ty. 
PROFU'SION, {| profizbon] ſ. | prefuſio, 


To PROG, v. . to rob; to ſteal. To ſhift 
A low word. 


PROG, . victuals, or provihons of any 
PROGE'NITOR, /. | Lat.] a forefather ; 
PRO'GENY, /. | progenies, Lat.] a race; 


PROGNO'STIC, a. [| T;yrwpixe;, fee 


PROGNOSTIC, /. the fkill of foretelling 
A piediction. 
To PROGNOSTIC ATE, v. a. | 783 and 


to forete!, foreſhow, or preſage 
PROGNOSTICA'TION, /. the act of ſore- 


token, 
PROGNOSTICA'TOR, . a foreteller; 
foreknower, 
PROGRA'MMA, , [Gr.] a letter ſeal- 
ed with the king's ſeal ; alto a bill giving no- 
tice of ſomething to be tranſacted in a ſchool 
or univerſity. | 
PRO'GRESS, /. { progreſſus, Lat.] courſe; 
paſſage. Motion forward. Intellectual im- 
provement. A circuit, or journey. 
To PROGRESS, v. n. [ progredivr, Lat. ] to 
move forward; to paſs. Obſolete. 
PROGRE'SSION, | pregr77n ſ. | progret- 
fo, Lat ] a regvlar and gravval advance. Mo- 
tion forward. Courſe; paſſage. Intellectual 
improvement. 
PROGRE'SSIVE, a. | progre//if, Fr.] going 
forward: Advancing or increaling gradually. 
PROGRE'SSIVELY, ad. by gradual ftcys 
or regular courſe. 
PRKOGRE/SSIVENESS, . 
moving forward, or advancing. 
To PROHVBIT, v. a. | prohibeo, Lat. I to 
interdict by authority. To debar or hinder. 
PROHIBYTION, | probibi/eon] / | probi- 
bitto, Lat.] the act of torbidding ; interdid ; 


the ſtate of 


 PROHYBITORY, a. implying prohibition; 
forbidding. 
To PROJE'CT, wv. a. | projiciv, Le) to 
throw out, or caſt forward. To exhibit a torm 
or repreſentation. To ſcheme, contrive, or 


Neu- 

terly, to jut out, or ſhoot forward. 
PROTECT, /. a ſcheme, plan, contrivance. 
SYSNON. Prepect ts a plan iu order to execute 


a dien; the dg is what we propoſe to 
execate. : 


- 
rt or knowledge, 


PROJE'CTILE, f, a body caſt forwards, 
or 


PRO 


or obliquely, or put in motion by an en- 
me. 

PROJE'C 
led forward. 

PROJE'CTION, /. the act of ſhooting ſor- 
wards. A plan or delineation. A ſcheme or 
plan of action. In Chemiſtry, an operat:on, 
or the crifis of an operation. 

PROJE'CTOR /. one that employs himſelt 
in forming ſchemes or deſigus. One that 
rorms wild and impracticable ichemes. 

PROJE'CTURE, /. a jutting out. 

To PROIN, v. @. [corrupted from prune | 
to lop; to cut; to trim; to prune. 

To PROLA'TE, v. a. [ral tun, Lat.] to 


ſpeak, pronounce or utter. 


TILE, a. [prof ectile, Fr.] impel- 


| 


PROLA'TE,a.{ protatus, Lat. Joblate or flat. 
PROLATION 11 [ prolutio, 


Lat.] progunciation, utterance. Delay; act 
oi deter ing. 

PROLEGO'MENA, /. [Gr.] a previous or 
introductory diſcourſe. 

PROLE'PSIS, /. [Gr.] a form of rhetoric, 
in which obicctions are anticipated; viz. 
Thus * ray be 0bje ed, 

PROLE'PTICAL, a. previous; antecedent. 
In Medicine, when a paroxyſm or fit returns 
fooner and fooner every time. 

PROLE'PTICALLY, ad. by way of an- 
ticipation or prevention. 

PROLETA'RIAN, a. mean; vile; vulgar. 
&« Praletarian tything men.” . dib. 

PROLIFIC, PROLTFICAL, a. | from 
proles and fact, Lat.] fruitful; generative ; 
productive. 

PROLFIC ACTION, /.generationof children. 

PROLIX, a. [relxus, Lat.] long; tedi- 
ous; verboſe 3 circumlocutory. 

PROLIUXITY, /. { prolixite, Fr.] the quality 
of being tirefame through length; tediouſneſs. 

PROLVUXNESS, /. tediouſiets. 

PROLOCU'/TOR, /. [ Lat.] a foreman, or 

rum choſen by a ſociety to be their ſpeaker. | 

PROLOCU'TORSHIP, , the othce or dig- 


nity of a prolocutor. 


PRO'LOGUE, y. 4g JJ. [n,3h9y5;, Gr.] 


an introdudtoty di ſcourſe, peculiarly applied 


to a poem ſpoken before a pla 
To PRO\LOGUE, | pro/zg 
duce by a formal diicourſe, 
To PROLO'NG. v. a. | prolonguer, Fr.] to 
Jengthen out. To put off longer. To continue. 
PROLONGA'TION, , [Fr.] the att of 
lengthening. Delay to a longer time. 
PROLU'SION, [ proluzbon ſ. | profufic, 
Lat.) in Literature, is a term applied to cer- 
tain pieces or compoſitions made previoully to 
others, by way of prelude or exerciſe. 
PRO'MINENT,a.| prominens, Lat. Iſtanding 
out beyond the other parts; protuberant; extant, 
PRO MINEN CV, | prominentia, Lat. ] the 
qualit e of ſtanding out beyond the other parts; 
proturberance ; extant or jotting-out part. 
PROMI'SCUOUS, 4. [ promiſcuus, Lat.) 
mingled ; confuſed ; without diſtinction. 


] To Aa. to intro- 


fp II * | 1 
peaker when at a loſs; or who perſuades dt 


PRO 


PROMT'SCUOUSZLY, ad. ind 
Iy; with a confuſed mixture. 

PROMISE, /. | prom! um, Lat.) q 

g to be done l 


| 


22 * 1 
10 iMinats, 


furancs 
"ny „ Or lome bene. 
We « Igulatively, hu] © 2 
SE, v. 4. | p» omitto, Lat, 
a perſon notice or atfurance of ſore 1 
be conferred. Neuterly, to aſfyre- by 


PRO'MISSORY, a. 


1 2 rh 


given of fomethin 
ht to be confe red 8 
ToÞR O 1 
do girg } 
neut to 
N Wards, 
LE | 4 yori, Lat. Icon. 
taining proteſſion of ſome benefit to be als 
red, or of tome debt to be paid. IR 
PRO'MONT, PRO MON TORY, a 
af jαE, Lat.] a head land, or hich i Ry 
ting into the ſea, the extiemity or 
wards the fea, is called a cape, | 
_ To PROMOTE, v, a. (, Lat. of 
turward, or advance. To preter or r 14 
PROMOTION, Pele] |. adv, 
ment or preferment. Exaltation. | 
To PROMIO'VE, v. a. { promove 
promote; to forward; to advance. 
PR OMPT, a. [ promptus, Lat.) ovick; : 
ready; acute, Willing, without any new n 1 
tive or incentive, Ready; told doyn, able 
do Payment. ; 


and jut. 
Wuich, 10 j 


3 7; OTE 
* Y 
iice B 


z 


IX 2 : | 
PRO'MPTER, /. one who aflifts a publicY 


adviſes a perion to do a thing. An ad- 
nither. 1 

PRO'MPTITUDE, /. Fr.] 
readineſs; alacrity. 

PRO'MPTNESS, /. readineſs ; alacrty. Nj 

PRO'MPTUAR 77 [ promptuariun, Lat.] 1 
1 {torehouſe, repoſitory, or magazine. 4 

To PROMU*'LGATE, r PROMU'LGE, 
v. a. | promulgo, Lat.] to publiſh ; to makeY 
known by public declaration. 1 

PROMULGA'TION, /. | promulgatis, Lat] 4 
publication; open exhibition. E 

PROMU'LGER, /. one that 
teaches openly, | 

PRONE, @. | proxies, Lat.] bending or lo 
ing downwards, Lying with the face don 
wards. Sloping, applied to place. Incline 
oropenſ?, or diſpoſed to; generally uſed in an 
il ſenſe, and followed by 79. = 

PRO'NENESS, /. the itate of bending 
ſtooping, or lying with the face downwards 
Deſcent. Inclination ; uſed in an ill fene. 

PRONG, /. | pong ban, Belg. | the tooth of R 
fork; a pitch-fork; an inftroment in bu{banaryi 

PRO'NOUN, þ [ pronomen, Lat. | a woch 
uſed ivftead of nouns or names; as 7, 19 
we, be, they, XC. 

To PRONOU'NCE, ». | 
to ſpeak or utter. To utter, or deliver ſolemn 
ly and rhetorically. To form or nic : 
Neuterly, to ſpeak with confidence or author! ſq 

PRON UNCIA'/TION, Lern 
[ pronunciatio, Lat. ]the act or manner of we 
PROOF, /. in Arithmetic, 15 4 Val 

whereby the truth and juſtneſs of a ca © 


quickne;Þ 


I 
2 


= 


. 


> 

4 
2 I 
DV , 


"2 
= 
publiſhes, off 


#i\a 4.4 


2 
a. | pronunc 10, Lat 


PR O PRO 


ned and aſcertalned. In Law, is uſed to denote that right which a perſon 
an i CHAP divms and arguments vice | has to lands or tenements, goods or chattels, 
1 denotes the 1 of any thivg ; and is two- | in no revpect depending on another's courtety. 
0 e per by living witnettes; and To PROPERTY, 2. «. to inveſt with GUS 1 
J ies = "0 as that of decds, records, {| l:ities. 10 leize as belonging to. Litile uled. 
bead . - W 5nifies trial or experiment. PAOPHA'SIS, Lr. | mp5vaT;, Gr.] 
be. Mt _— ee ſent to the author, or] an excuſe; a pretencc. In Medicine, a tore- 
Jo, 3 2700 1015 in order to be corrected. | Knowledge of diigaſes. 
4 u a ſynonymous ſenſe with] PROPHECY, CJ. [=,opuriie, Gr. 
K eh Tuus de call that Prof ſpirit | a declaration oft lomethung turure; redietion- 
hn c the ſtandard ſtrength. Sx NON. lo PROPHECY, | . 2. to fore- 
wach 15 n lates, properly, to the truth of | tell ſomething future; iy predict; to ſoretell 3+ 
e ee particularly, the ute | to Prognoftiçate.“ In Sc:ipture language, to 
MN Proof has a greater relation to the | preach by divine inſhirat au. N 
6 (dings; | PRO'FHET, Y,: | /. | prov! ge, Fr. | one 
p00 F, 500 though uſed as an adjective, That toretells ſomething future; a foreteller; 
bre an elliptical expreſſion for, of Pre Predtetex. 1 
* nerrable; able to reliſt. Uſed with zo or PRO Y HETESS [ profete 7. | propbeteſſe, 
* Fr. | a woman that foretei;s ſuture events. | 
ny F OP, 2. a. [ proppery Belg. ] tg ſupport OF HE T1, PR OPH — 110 AL, [ro- 
ee placed under or agiunit. To eric a. | prophdiique, Fr. | ſoreſceing or tore- 
ben falling. To ſuſtain or tupport. telling future events. It has of betore the 
"mop. / an thing uſed to keep a thing | thing forctold. 


J 
1901 


* 


44 
"ib | 


! Kom falling; a tupport * A ſtay. FROPHE'TICAL | Fe, of [ profical!y]] ad. 
120 PA \BLE, a. ſuch as may be ſpread, | with knowledge of tuturity ; id manuer of a 


»©:t.oued by ſucceſſion. Prophecy. - _ | 

TPROPAGATE, v. a. | prepoge, Lat.jj To PROPHETIZE, [| profetize} v. n. to 

4 wcntiane or ſpread by generation or luccet- give predictions. TE 

0 ie godectian. To extend or widen, To PROPHYLA'CTIC, t profyladtee | a. [vo- 
note. To generate. Woes $3 aux TING, Gr.) prevemive; prefervative. 

' FROPAG.A/TION, [reg. | Pro- PROPINQUITY, /. | propinguttas, Lat. ] — 


ai, Lat. continuance, or tpread:ng by ge- | nearneis of fituation, relation, time, or blood. 


* 
4 


To PROPE/ND, v. z. { propendes, Lat.] to | fitia, Lat. j to appeaſe a p-rfon angry or offend- 


＋ | n n, or ſucceſũ ve production. PROPUTIABLE, | prop.// :abl. | oy duch as \ 
4 To FROPEL, v. a. | propello, Lat. | to puſh | may be app aled or rendered tavourable. 
: DE Conan. To PROPIUTIATE, pv. a. ſ pro- 
„1 
I nelle to any part; to be diſpoſed in tavpur]ed. To render tavourable. To conciliate. x 
” Fra PROPITLAUTION, | . e ] }. | pro- 
ke 3 PMOPE'N DENCY, F inclination or ten- pitiation, Fr. | the act of appcahng ange or re- 
q Gary ot def re to any thing. Pre-conftdera- | tentment. The atonement, oflering, or means 
n.] I but attentive deliberation ; perpendency. by which any perſon 1s rendered favourable, 
4 MOPE'NSE, a. | propen/us, Lat. | inclined PROPI'TI ATORY,f prop: /hiatory] «a, | pro 
& &!poted, applied to either good or bad. fitratoire, Fr.] having the power to appeaſe or 


MOPE'NSION, [yr ] PROPE*N-| reconcile ; expiatory. 
M, /. { propenſio, Lat.] ditpoſed to any PROPTTIOUS, | propi/Þious] a. | propitiui, 
* lung either good or bad. Tendency. Lat.] favourable; kind; reconciling. 

—Y PROPER, a. | proprius, Lat.] peculiar; be- PRO PTTIOUSN ESS, | prop//Þiouſneſs}] . ſ. 
ging to one, lo as to diſtinguiſh it from the quality ot being tavourable, kind, Or re- 
lets, In Grammar, neting a proper name | conciling. | 


104 Tom on appellative ; as, Thomas, the proper] - PROPLA'SM, /. | 53 and Tee e Gr. 
ſe. . era may, the appellative. Natural. mould; matrix. | 
off — waptcd 3 qualified. Exact; juſt. Ele- PROPL. SIICE, /. [ 7557 Ny Gr.] the 
war = das as, ** Moſes was a rope child.“ | art of making moulds tor caſting. | 
woll Hy alty, One's own, Joined with the] PROPO'NENT, /. | propenens, Lat.) one 
* pronoun, , your, His, their, &e. that makes a propoſal, One who propoſes a 
k * in a fit or ſuitable man- | ſubject for diſpuration. | 
La PROPERNESS, / the quality. of bet PROPORTION, | prop5:/22:] [. | proportio, 
end] en 1 = quality of being | Lat.] when two quantities are compared one 
ulateſ PROPERTY os made, | with another, in reſpect of their greatneſs or 
orith be which conn." ba, general ſenſe, is | ſmallneſs, the compar:fon is called ratio, rea- 
14 3 "utes or denominates a thing | ſon, rate, or proportion : but when more than 
ering 11 18 à Pa 


1 beer virtue or quality | two quantities are compared, thea the compa-, 
wlufive of all Ma oy on lome things | riſon 1s more uſually called the proportion that 
ny of bbs ry: thus colour is a pro- | they have to one another. Equal degree, 
| Sen exten, of body, In Law, it | Degrees in harmony. Size; form. 


To 


PRO 
To PROPO'RTION, [che : is pron. like 
£ in this word and its following derivatives; 
25, propir/hon, &c.] v. a. | proportionner, Fr.) 
to adjult or equal in compaiative degrees. To 
torr with {y mmetry. 
PROPO'RTION ABLE, à. adjuſted or ſuit- 
ed by comparative relation. Fit. 
 FROFO'KTION AL, a. | propurtionel, Fr.) 
having a ſettled comparat:ve relation; having 
a certain degree of equality; bearing ſome 
relation to a thing with which 1t is compared. 


PROFORTION.A'LITY, / the quality ol] 


being proportiona vie. 

PROPO'RT:ONATE, a. ſuited, adjuſted, 
or bearing ſome reſpect to another thing in 
compariton. 

10 PROPO'RTIONATE, 2. a. to adjuſt 
accoiding to ſettled rates. 

PROTORIIONATEN ESS, /..the late of 
being by compariſon adjuſted. 

Fi. OPO'SAL, | propozal] /. a ſcheme or 
deſigu offered to conhderation or acceptance. 
Crier to the mind, 

To VROUO'SE, | propize] v. a. | propome, 
Lat. } to offer for couderat: n. Neucerly, to 
lay i hemes or intend. 

PROFOSYTLON, Les ¶ propn. 
Ati, Lat. a ſentence in Which any thing is a- 
firmed or denied, acd offered tor aint ur de— 
nial. An offerof terms; prop fel. 

PROPOSITION AL. | prepzz;/Doral } a. 
confidered as a propoſition. 

To PROPOU'ND, 2. 4. | prepr2o, Lat. to 
eFer to conſid erat on. To piopote. | 

PROPRIETARY, /. [re, Fr.] a 
rofeſſor in his own r:y tt. 

PROPRUETARY, «&. belonging to a cer- 
tain owner. 

PROFRUETOR, . a perſon that has an ex- 
clufve right. A poiietior 3 owner. 

PROPRUETY, /. | proprictas, Lat.] an ex- 
eluſive right. Accuracy, juſtneſs, or fitneſs. 

PROPT, uſed by fostical writers inſtead of 
propped, the partic ple jatkve of Prop. 

To FROPU'GY, proping v. a. [repugno, 
Lat J defend, in r vind.cate. 

PAOPUGA ATION, . propugnatis, Lat. | 
deience. | 

PROPU/GNER, /. one who defends, juſti- 
firs, or v indicates. 

PROFU'LSION, | propaihon) /. | prepulfic, 
Lat.] the a&t of driving forward. 

PRORE, /. Cera, Lat.] the prow of a ſkip; 
uſed in poerry. | 


FROROGA'TION, ,. { prorogatio, Lat.) 


etinaation; prolongation 3 the deferring to 


a longer and ſtated time. The interruption of 
te ſeffion of parliament by royal authority. 
To PRORO'GUE, r Ke. as FZ oo, 
Lat.] to protraQt or prolong. To put off to an | 
other tmc. . 
FROR U/PTION, /: | reriptia, Lat.] the 
a of burſiirg forth. 


4] Lat. } propag:tion by ſec 


PR O 


To PROSCRI'BE, V. A, 
to doom to deſtruction. 
PROSCRIPTION * 71 
* * Oer: 5 
the act of wiiting dove a 09s La] 
liſt, and poſting it in ſome public — In 1 
a reward tor any one that ſhall brain * " 
The act of dooming the life of 2 1 *q 
_— and his goods to confiſcation. ” 
ROSE, [ Proze] /. [ proſa, Lat.) longoae 
not confined to numbers, limited ua * 
3 or Jingle of verſe, W 
0 PRO DEC UTE, 2. a. 
continueendeavours. Toca, Herber 
or cogtinue in any confideration or Siren 
In Law, to fue criminally, tg purſue lea 
PROSECU LION, , an endeavour 4 8. 
Pt, or à continuation if 


on. A contiuued attem 
an attem pr, A ſuit a:ainſt a Perſon in ar 
TOR, /. one that continue: 


| 


[ Y!oreb 
Tc 1 ˖ 25 q a La] 


ith 
ad, 
ty 


PRO'SECU 
endeavours, or carries mn any 
who ſues another for ſome crime 

PRO'SELYTE, /. [7 
8 ts pertvaded to change his religious or 59- 

tical ſentiments. A convert, 

CO NATION, ſ. [prefeminats,, | 

FRO SODY, /. [ vpecu die, Gr.] that part of 
Grammar, which teaches the ſound or quailti« 
ty of ſyilables, ard the meaſures of veric, 
| FYROSONOMAV'SIA, /. [Gr.] a- figuie in 

rhetoric, wherein a perſon ſpeaks to things 
inanimate, as if they were living, and make 
them return ſuitable replies. Alluſion to the 
likeneſs of a ſound in Teveral names and words. 
— PROSOPOPOETA, . [ 7p05:w70702, Gr. 
n Rhetoric, a figure in which things are re- 
prefenredasifthey wereperſons; pertoa;fication. | 

PRO SPECT, /. [ proſpertus, Lat.] a view of 
ſomething diſtant. A place which affords an 
extended view. An object of view. Vicw ts ! 
ſomething future, oppoſed to retroſpe®, | 

PROSPE'CTIVE, a. viewing at a diflance. W 
Actiug with foreftgut, | 

To PRO'SPER, v. a. | projpero, Lat.] h 
make happy. Neuterly, to be ſucceſsful; ts 
thrive, | 4 
PROSPE/RITY, /, [profperitas, Lat.] a 
ſtate wherein things ſucceed according to wr 
withes, and are productive of affluence and 
wealth. Syxow. What we call good-forturt | 
is the effect of chance it comes unexpeet d. 
Preſperity is the ſucceſs of conduct, and comts 
by degrees. 


— 


| "PRO'SPEROUS, a. [ proſperts, Lat.] ſup 


ceſsful ; fortunate. 
PRO/SPEROUSLY, ad. ſuccebfully ; for- 
/. proſperity. | 


pg SPEROUSNESS 
PRO'SPERQOU* . 
PROSPICIENCE, | pr opiſhience } 5. 1 | 
Fes Ai act of looking forward. 
ROSTERN AT ION, /. [from 5g 
Lon deject ion; depreſſion; ſtate of being 
aſt down. 


| 1's 
thing. One 
or treſpatz. 
- 4. — * 

FOrTAvTE;, Gr.) one 


ö 


| 


| 


| 


PROSAVIC, a. [ proſaics Lat.] belonging 
wo proſe. Reſembling proſe. 


To PRO'STIT UTE, v. a. profiituv, 4 


to wickedneſs or expoſe for vile Fare 


fe generally 


PRO 


ly uſed of women ſold to anſwer the 
ena, (194, citherby themſelves or others. 
ae EITU TE, J one that will do any 
120 nev. A public {trumpet. i 
king tor TTU! TION, J the act of ſetring 
| The life of a public 


miei. preſcratus, Lat. ſohn- 
gan ms Relate? 52 at 
= 3 on the ground in adoration. 

— 20'S1 RATE, ©. 4. Dre rabtus, Lat.) to 
es throw down; to fall down in adoration. 
WTR A' ION: / [ profliration, Fr.) che 
Fir falling down in adoration. Dejection; 
0 7. LE, / ( pegvdeg, Gr.) 4 building 
having p ars only in the front. * 8 
pas v. L018 Nl, . the connection 8 
tro ſyllogilme, in ſuch a manner, that the 
anclocn of the firft is the major or minOr of 

( 'NZs 5 
rA Ms, . [ firagig, Gr. ] a maxim or 
Epcbtion. In the antient Drama, the brit 
ol a comedy or tragedy which explains 

ment of the p:ece, 
1 gor Er, © a. [ Protectus, Lat. ] do 
fend ; to cover from any evil - to ſhield. 
PROTECTION, , L Protection, Fr.] a de- 
bice, ot cover from evil. A K ud of paſſport, 
whereby a perſon is exempted from being pret- 
{ or otherwiſe moleſted, 

MROTE'CTOR, / [prote eur, Fr] a defender, 
qr one who guards from danger, A perſon for- 
rel intruſted with the care of the Kingdom 
briog the king's minority. 

FROTE/CTRESS, /. a female that protects. 
T» PROTE/ND, v. a. | protendo, Lat. ] to 
kold out or ſtretch forth. 

PROTERVITY, /. * hour ar Lat. ] pe- 
lance; peeviſhneſs; forwardnefs ; coquetry; 
moudence 3 rudeveſs. 

ToPROTE'ST, v. a. { proteftor, Lat. ] togive 
afilemn declaration of one's opinion or reſo- 
hon. To note the non-payment of a bill of 
ehange, and claim payment of eicher of the 
nlorſers. Activelv, to prove, ſhow, or give 
didence. To call as a witneſs. | 
PROTLU'ST, / a folemn declaration of 
nes din ion againſt ſomething, generally ap- 
fiel to hat made by peers in parliament 
aten they diſagree with a majority. An in- 
boment or writing whereby a whe” by on non- 
Payment of a bill of exchange by one on whom 
M's ua, is authoriſed to claim it from 
titer of the indorſers or the drawer. 

PROTESTANT, belonging tu a proteſt ant 
n CANT. /. a perſon who belongs 
bn d fo religion, as delivered by thoſe 
tor of 1 again the errors of the 


orksra'r ION, . [protefation Fr.] a 


mn declaration 3. 33 . 
* ag ainſt an 
A "Pinion, 1 y fact, reſolvrion, 


ROTHONOTARY, / [protonctaire Fr.] 


the head legiſter or vil actions! 
Aer o recorder of civil actions in 
de cot of King's-Bench and Common Pleas, 


| 


1 


PRO 

ROTO COL, . [rc cer and 02.54 Gr.? 
the original copy of any writing. 

PROTOMA'RTYR, /. 7;%Te; and KCAr reg 
Gr. ] the firſt martyr. | 

FRO'TOPLAST, fee, and ag, Gr.] 
ſomething formed firſt to ſerve as a model; au. 
original. 

PRO TOT YPE /. [ Tpwreruroy, Gr.] an o- 
riginal by which any thing is formed; arche- 
type. 

To PRO TRA“ CT, v. a. | protrafus, Lat. 
to draw out, lengthen, or delay, 

PROTRA'CTER, ſ. one who draws out 
any thing to a tedious length. A mathema- 
tical inſtrument uſed in meaſuring angles. Au 


inſtrument in Surgery for extracting noxicus 
bodies out of wounds. 

PROTRA'CTION, J. the act of drawing 
into length, or delbying. In Surveying, lay- 
ing down the dimenſians of ground frreyed, 

PROTRA'CTIVE &8. dilatory ; delay ing: 
ſpinning to length. 

PROTRE'PTICAL, a. Lxrerftarineg, Gr.) 
hortatory ; ſuaſory. 

To PROTRU'DE, v. a. [protudo, Lat. ] ts 
thruſt or puſh forward. 

PROTRU'SION, C protrizbon] . [ protrufo, 
8 5 the act of thruſting forward. A thruſt, 
puſh: x ; 

PROTU'BERANCE, /. | from protubers, 


Lat. | ſomething ſwelling above the other parts. 
Prominence ; tumour. 


PROTU'BERANT, a. | protuberans Lat.] 
{welling beyond the other parts; prominent. 

To PROT'UBERATE, . a. | protuberng 
Lat.] to twell out beyond the other parts, 

PROUD, a. | prude, Sax.] having too high 
an opinion of one's own qualities, and tos 
mean a one of thoſe which belong to another. 
Lofty, ſplendid, magnificent. Diſdaining 
baſeneſs. Daring. Lofty of mien, or grand 
of perſon, Oſtentatious. Salacious, applied 
to brutes. Fungous, applied to fleſh. 

To PROVE, | prove] v. 4. | probe, Lat.] 
to contirm or ſhow by argument or teſtimony. 
To try, bring to the teſt, or experience, Te 
be found by experiment to ſucceed. | 

PROVE'DITOR, PROVE'DORE, ,. [pro- 
veditore, Ital. ] one who undertakes to procure 
ſupplies for an army. An officer, in Italy, whe 
ſoperintends matters relating to policy, 

PRO'VEN DER, /. | proverd:, Fr. J ary food 
for cattle : Hay and corn. 

PRO'VERB, ſ. | proverdiiom, Lat.] a con- 
ciſe, witty ſpecch or ſentence, applied on par- 
ticular occahuns as a rule of life. An adage; 2 
law. i 

To PRO'VERB, v. a. to mention as a com- 
monly received ſaying or maxim. Vulgar. 

PROVERBIAL, à. vſcd as a proverb or 
common ſentence. Suitable to a proverb. 

To PROVIDE, v. a. [| provides, Lat. ] te 
procure beforeband; to get ready; to prepare. 
Top furvith or ſupply, with ef or with before 
the thing. To ſtipulate er make conditions, 
Uled with again, to take meaſures for 

counteta ing 


+ 
5 


1 
1 
| 
| | 
Wn 
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| 


as to raiſe anger. 


8p R 


#otnteraftiog or eſcaping any ill. Uſed with | 
w, to take care of beforehand. Proviacd 
that, implies on theſe terms or conditions. 

PRO'VIDENCYE, / forcfight difplaved in 
taking meaſures beforchand. Frugality, tound- 
ed on a regard to füturitg. The care or inter- 
poſition of the Deity, by which all things are 

reſerved, 

PROVIDENCE, acolony :n New England, 
which, With Nhode Illaud, cont! itares a char- 
ter-gove ru ment; its Chet tOoOWNn 15 Newport. 

PROVIDENT, a. [ prove 15, Lat. | cau- 
tious, forecalting, prudent, or taking meaſures 
before hand. 

PROVIDE'NTIAL, | provid ds Mail a. ef- 
ſected by, ard to be referred to, the interpoſi- 
tion of God. 

PRO'VIDENTLY, oc. with ſoreſight, pru- 
dence, or frugality founded on a regaid to 
foturity. 

PRO'VINCE, /. | provincia, Lat.] an office 
or buſine ss peculiar 10 4a peiton, - 
a tract. In Geography, a div:ton of a King- 
dom or fate, com, rifhng ſeveral cities and 
towns, &c. all under the ſame . goverament, | 
2nd vſually diſtinguiſhed by the extent either 
ef the civil or eccleſiaſtical joriſdiction. 

PROVUNCIAL, | provin//ral | a. belong- 
ing to a province, oppoſed to one's native 
country: Foreign: rude; vopoliſhed. Be- 
longing to an archbiſhop's juriſdiction. _ 

PROVI'NCIAL, [Sia] | |. a ſpiri- 
tual governor. 

To PROVIINCIATE, | provnſhrate | v. a. 
[ from py or ince | to turn to a province. Not 
in uſe. g 

PRO VISION, [ provizhor] . | proviſio, 
Lat.] the act of procuring beforchand. Mea- 
feres taken beforehand, Stock collected. Vic- 
twals, food, or provender. A term or condi- 
tion. 

PROVISIONAL, [ provizhonal |] a. pro- 
v:ded for temporary need. 

PROVIT'SO, | prov izo] j. Lat.] a proviſi- 
onal cavtion, condition, ſtipulation. 

PROVOCA'TION, ſ. | provocation, Lat. 
an act by which anger is cauſed. In Law, an 
app*al to a judge. 

PROVO'CATIVE, ſ. any thing which is 
fo-poſed to ſtrengthen nature. Generally ap- 

Fed as inciting venerv. 


A region; 


PROVO'CATIVENESS, /. the quality 


of being provocative. 

To FROVO'KE, . a. | proveco, Lat. ] to 
rovſe, awake; to excite by offence. To 
make angry, or offerd. To cauſe, promote, 
or excite. To challenge. To move or induce. 

PROVO'KER, /. one that raifes anger. 
Cauſer; promoter. 


PROVO'KINGLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 


PRO'VOST, , Cr, Fr.] the chief of 
any body or ſociety, The executioner in an 
army. 


PRO/VOSTSHIP, /. the office of a provoſt. | 


PROVY, Wal f. | prou : 

o J» e Fr. 

fore part of a ſhip. 1 85 ] 1 Aead 1 q 
PRO'WESS, ſ. C proveſc, Fx 71 

litary courage, L des, Les, 
To PRO\V L, . g. tO rove over, 

ly, to wander in ſearch of prey 

_ PROXIMATE, 4. [ proximus, J. 

in the ſeries or order of our ideas Ar 8 

near and immediate. f 
PRO'XIME, a, | proximut, Lat.] nev; 
PROXUVAIITY, . proximita; 41 


tate of being near, 
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en Ncarneſs. La the 

PRO X1 . LUV contraction from EO; 
cy | the agercy of another, The 
Of another inftead of one's ſelf. Ws _ 
ht ty ated Or 4. puted to ad inſtead of a b 

i RL DE, 5 | pruae, Fr. | 4 women A | 
edly nice and modcts, =» 

PRU"DENCE, fe | prudentia, Lat. | 
act of ſuiting words and actions acc: 
the circumſtance of things, or rolers 
reation. 

PRU'/DENT, a. | prudens, Lat.) 
act.ons or words with a proper rexar 
conſequences, 4 

PRU'DENTIAL, f prudr/bia! vl 
ble on principles of 1 ] % Opp 
; PR U DE'NTIALS, [ pruden/bials] 7 m 
ims of prudence or practical wiſdom, 

PR UDENTI A'LITY, [ priden/] Ws . th, 
eligibelity on principles of prudence. © © 

 PRU'DENTLY, «ad. in a diſcreet or 
cious manner. 

f PRUDER a 00 great an affectat lon L 
niceneſs or modeſty. 

PRU DISH, a. affectedly grave or nice, | 

To PRUNE, v. a. to lop or free trecs from 
their ſuperfluous branches. To clear fim 
any excre{cence. Nevterly, to dreſs for ſhow, 

PRUNE, , | prunum, Lat. | a dried plum, 4 

PRUNE'LLO, /. a kind of fuff worcalf 
with a mixture of filk and worſted, of whickl 
clergymen's gowns are made, A kind 0 
plum, from prunelle, Fr. 

PRUNI'FEROUS, a. producing plums. } 

PRU/NING-HOOK, PRUYNING 
KNIFE, / a hook or knife uſed in cutting olf 
the ſoperſivous branches of trees, =o 

PRU'RIENCE, PRU'RIENCY, . [ fro 
prurio, Lat.] an itching, immoderate defice 
appetite to any thing. | 

PRU/RIENT, a. [ pruriens, Lat.] iich ug 
prickivg. 

PRURTGINOUS, a. [ from provi, Lat. 
tending to the itch. 

PRU'/SSIA, a large country of Eurore 
bounded on the N. by the Baltic Sea, on tnt 
E. by Lithuania and Samogitia, on the 8. 
Poland, and on the W. by Brandenouth 
Pomerania, and Caſſubia, and is avout 50 
miles in length, and 100 in breadth wen 
is parroweſt. It is a very fertile country) any 
produces a great deal of flax, hemp, and 55 
There are two large lakes, beſides mn 
Viſtula and Pregel. The inhabitants ac of 
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laborious, robuſt, and good 
ern There are A great number of me- 
Cc — * - 

hut the principal bufineſs of the 

n s huf! andry, and feeding of cattle. 

grants e into two parts; Ducal Pruſſia 

56% dieided into TWO parts; hos , 
Penta 15 Gl 1 

—_— called Poliſh Pruſſia, and Regal 

a Aber che kingdom ot Pruſha, be— 

n hereditary kingdom by 

0 1 inhabitants are 

te emperor 5 ſtants, aſter the confeſhon ot 

rA T7 
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nern 


cenſeltytion, 


ldtets. 
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| burg, choug 3 2 
„ormed, and Roman Catholics, who 
. tf 4 CYL FLEW Y : 0 | 
harmony with each other. 


ay 2, to peep narrowly : to ſearch 


* 155 * V. N : 
as 1 CS 14 ner t- 
e cxriouflv, ollie ioully, or impertinc 

65 6 by 6 


. ved With 70. : : 

the 151 | Zh | 76 4 254.953 Gr. ] a hymn 
uh ar koly {abject. 
hag on Foe wy. fog 2 

8 LIST, Hej. Leſl uiſte, Fr. J s 
"1 01 CL ot holy longs. 

writer. or COMPO? 0 8 

wh \'LUODY , [ /almcdy I [4 UN [AVC 

<7 - practice of huging plalms. 


— 1 * 
Or. the 204. 0, 


55 \LMO'GRAPHY), [ /- lng rafy ] 7 
b and 2, Gr. Ithe actof writing plalme. 
18 275 Jt EY 


' bon Ls, (aus] 2 cannonical book oft 

the Old Teſtament, containing ſpiritual ſongs 

and ürmus, u ritten by k ing David, ee 

Ther ate called I/, from the Greek p/allo, 

eh fiznifics to touch ſweetly, becauſe with 

he voice was joiued the found of muhcal in— 

Aruments. 

BALTER, { Cialter] /. [ pſaltere, Sax. Ja 
alm - book, : 

A LTERv, [ ſaultery } .. a kind of harp 

«ducimer played on with kicks. | 

PSEU'DO, /. {4 +4 £25, Gr, | a prefix to worde, 

lic konifies falſe, as p/cudo-prophet, þjeudo- 

b, a falſe prophet, &C. 

PEUDOGRAPHY, [pſeudografy } | /. 

ſas writing. 

SEC DO LOG Y, fo [ :ufonoyin, Gr.] 

alle 200d of ſpeec b. 

PHAW, „ej. uſed as an expreſſion of 

tatempt and diſregard. : 
PITSAN, [t:ſan] |, [| ptijane, Fr. 1 2 medi- 

cl drink made of bai ley boiled with liquorice, 

rains, &c. 

PYALISM, am 1. [ 7Tu nog, 

br.) a falivation ; efufion'of lp1ttle, 
PUBERTY, . | pabertas, Lat. ] the time 

> lite when the two ſexes ripen to their per- 

k& fate, | 

PUBESCENT, a. [ pubeſcens, Lat.) arriyv- 

02 at puberty, 

\ 'CBESCENCE, /. ¶ from pibe/co, Lat. ] the 

late of arriving at puberty, 

PUBLICAN . | publicanus, Lat. | atoll ga- 


t 
55 In lou language, one that keeps an ale- 
Mie, | 


*% vLIC, a. [ publics, Lat.] belonging tc 

ot nation, oppoſed to private, Open, 
3 T generally known. Regarding, 
x Mare tereſt, but that of the communi— 
 Fplicd to perſons. Open for general en- 


\ there are a great number of 


N 


PFUF 


PU'BLIC, /. the general body of a-ftate, 
nation or mankind, the people. General notice. 

PUBLICA'TION, / | publicatin, Lat. I the 
at of making generally known, or of common 
uſe ; promulgation ; edition. 

PU'BLICK NESS, / ſtate of belonging to 
the community, Openneſs; flate of being 
generally Known or publick. ; 

PU'BLICKSPURITED, a. having regard 
to the general advantage above private goud. 

To PUBLISH, VV, ds [ publics, Lat.] CT) d:1- 
cover, or make generally known. To. put 
forth a book. 

PU'BLISHER, /. one who makes publick 
or generally known. One who puts a book 
into the world. 

PU'CELAGE, /. [Fr.] a ftate of virginity. 

PUCK, , [perhaps the fame with preg] 
ſome ſprite among the fairies, common in ro- 
Mmances, 

To PU'CKER, v. a. to gather into corru- 


gations; to contract into folds or plica- 
tions. é 


PU/DDER, ſee PorurxR. 

To PU*'DDER, v. . | fee Po TTT I to make 
a tumult or buſtle. 

PU”"DDING, /. | pudirg, Swed.] a kind of 
fond boiled in a bag; or ſtuffed in tome parts of 
an animal; or baked. The gut of an animal. 

PU'DDING-TIME, / dinner-time or time 
to begin dinner, the pudding being formerly 
the firſt diſh ſerved up. Nick of time; cri- 
tical minute. 

PUDDLE, J a dirty plath of mud and 
water. 

To PU DDL E, v. a. to make muddy. 

PU PDO R, or PU'RROCK, for pad- 
deck, or parrock | a provincial word for a tmall 
incloſure. 8 

PU DEN CM, {from pudens, Lat. ] modeſ- 
ty; ſhamefacednels. 

PUDUCITY, /. [pudicita;, Lat.] modeſty; 
chaſtity. 

PUDLICIOUS, | pudiſhions} a. chaſte : 
modeſt, 

PU”'ERILE, a. [ prerilis, Lat. reſembling 
or becoming a boy or child; childith, boyiſh, 
ſilly, weak. 

PUERULITY, 
neſs. 

PU'ET, ſ. fee Pewr Tt. 

PUFF, /. [e, Belg.] a quick blaſt of 
breath. A ſmall blaſt of wind. A muſhroom. 
Any thing light, porous, and ſwelled with 


. boyiſhneſs; childiſch- 


wind. An inſtrument uſed to powder hair 
with. Any hyperbolical or exaggerated com- 
mendation, 


To PUFF, v. a. [fen, Belg.] to ſwell the 
cheeks with included breadth. To blow with 
a quick blaſt. To blow with ſcorvfulneſs. 
To breathe thick and hard. To commend 
to exceſs or without reaſon. To ſwell with 
pride. To raiſe the price of goods at an 
auction, by inducing athers to bid beyond 


KManmert, fullowed by bouſe. 


their value, 
2 PU'FFER, 


bf. 


PUFFFR, /. one that puffs. 


„ 
* 
** 


PU FFIN, /. Lee, Ital.) a water ſow!. A 


Kind of th. 
PU/FFY, a. windy ; flatulent. 
turgid, applied to ſtile, 


A tungus filled with duſt. 
Tumid, 


PUG, „Lege, Sax. a girl] a dame given to 


1 monkey, or other auimal, tenderly loved, 
A ſort ot Dutch dog. | 

PUGH, [Le] i. a word uſed to ex- 
preſs dontempt. 

PU'GIL, . Cells, Pr.) 
taken up between che thumb and the two ſore- 
flogots. NA'CIOUS, \ 

PUGN A'CIOUS, | prgni/hion; ] a. pugnax 
Lat.] fond of Cs” bereiche 

PUGNACITY, 7. [ prgnacitas, Lat.) 
auarrelfomeneſs 3 inclination to fight. 

PU/ISNE, { piry] a. | puts ne? Fr.] young; 

tty ; inconhiderable ; tmall. 

PUI'SSANCE, 7. | purſſance, Fr. ] power, 
flreygth, force. 

PUI'SSANT, @. [t, Fr.] powerful, 
mighty, firong, forcrable. 

PUKE, , a vomit; an emetie. 

To PUKE, v. a. to vomit; to ſpew. 

PU/K ER, ſ. medicine cauſing a vomit. 

PU'LCHRITUDE, | ulkritude I. Luc hi- 
ud, Lat.] handſomeneſs, grace, comelineſs; 
the reve: ſe of deformity. | 

To PU LE. . n. [ piauler, Fr. ] to cry like 
a chicken. To cry or whimper like a child. 

PU/LH AM, St. Mary Magdalen, a village 
in Norfolk, with a fair, a fortnight before 
VWhicſun- Monday, for cattle, ſheep, and petty 
chapmens ware. 

PULICO'SITY, . [ pulicy/ras, Lat.] a- 
tundance of fleas. 

PU'LICOSE, a. L Pulicgſus, Lat.) abound- 
ing with fleas. 

PU'LING, a. | ſrom pia«!er, Fr.] fickly ; 
weakly ; Crazy. | 

To PULL, v. a. to draw towards one with 
continued violence. To draw forcibly, To 
ptuck or gather, applied to fruits. To tear, 
to rend. To diaw out the entrails of a fowl. 
Uſed with down, to ſubvert, ruin, or demo- 
lith. To degrade, Uſed with up, to eradi- 
Gate, to extirpate. 

PULL, /. ch act of pulling ; a plack. 

PU'LLEN, /. poultry. 

PU/LLET, /. | poulrt, Fr.] a young hen. 

PU'LLEY, /. | Peulie, Fr] a little wheel 
with a channel round its edge, aid turning 
round a pivor. | 

To PU'LLULATE, . a. | ullulo, Lat. jto 
germinate, bud, tpring or ſprout. | 

PU'LMONARY, PULMO'/NIC, «. { from 

lu Lat.] belonging to the lungs. 

PULP, /. | pulpa, Lar.] any ſoſt mals. The 
Foft or fleſhy part of fruit. 

PU'LPIT, /. | pulpition, I, a place raiſed 
en high, wheieon a public ſpeaker ſands. 
The bigher deſk in a church, from whence the 
miniſter delivers his ſermons. 


 PU'LPOUS, a. ſ from pulp ] ſoft. 
z 


| what may be 


p Lrot 


pulpous. of beit 
PU'LPY, @. ſoft ; pappy f 
PULSA'TION, {. I putfotie, 1 75 
of beating or f re. Lat.) the a * 
g g Or moving with quick p 
Tata oppoſſng. q ſtiokes 7 p 
kek; 9 J [from Ful, Lat.] a frj 7 
PULSE, /. #47. 
throbbing fag Lat] the beating 0 5 
expanhon and contraction: O ei Alternal * 
* Leguminous * 77 7 vi - 
pu e implies figuratively do t Fi Hy 
mind , ry to Knoy one — 
. p! 
To PULSE, v. ». to! x | 
PU/LSION. C58, Fo. be role. BN”, 
it FH. pulſio, Lat.] the 1 
of 88 driving forward. ? 7 
Fn RAI * n | i} 
be wht, en ee he 
PULVERIZA'TION, [. th Pp 
ing to powder, nn = 1 
To PU'LVERIZ. b [uber fs 
to reduce 19 dutt or -n rn 1 
PU/LVERULENCE, , C pulverultis K 
. NN abundance of duſt. | La. 
7 . pl 
ſcents or — n 1 * IL 
 PU'MICE, /. [ pumex, Lat.] the g a 
2 of ſome Frm Þ to this fare bet 
re. Its texture 15 lax, ſpongy, full of linlf 4 
pores aud cavities; it is of a pale whitiſh ec 17 
lour, and is found near volcanoes, | PL 
PU/MMEL, /. ſee Power. . 
PUMP, /. # pompe, Fr.] a machine bm * 
on the principles of a ſyringe, by which u —_—_— 
ter is drawn vp from wells, &c. A thoe witf 
a thin turned ſcle, and low heel. _n 
To PUMP, 2. a. to work a pump: 1 = 
throw out or draw vp water by a pup. } Pl 
PU"MPION, /. a plant. _— 
PUN, /. a quibble or equivocation ati * 
from the uſe of a word which has two cilllf 157 
rent meanings. A Inf 
To PUN, v. a. to quibble, or to uſe 
word in different meanings. ; 4 
To PUNCH, v. a. | porngomner, Fr = 
make a hole by driving a pointed inftrume , 
To beat with the fiſt, 43 * 
PUNCH, /. a pointed inſtrument cri * 
by a blow to make holes. A liquor made . 
rum or brandy, oranges or lemons, water pr 
fugar. The bufloon or harlequin of pu Fett 
ſhow, Trom purchinells, Ital. Aſhort fat fe *.:- 
PU/NCHEON, /. C poingon, Fr.] an H 
driven to make a hole or imprefiiov. A 119 15 
meaſure containing, eighty-four gallons- Wpoie 
PU/NCHER, /. an init; ument that mal Pro 
a hole or impreſſion, when driven by a bf de. / 
mer, &c. i tt 
PUNCTULIO, C [Iral.] a ſmal! nice v 
behaviour A nice point ot exactneſs. wid, 
PUNCTILIOUS, a. nice; exe 100 ve. 
in trivial parts of breeding. = VR 
PU/NCTO, / I Pundtum, Lat. | a nice H e 
| of ceremony. The point in NCT Y th 


p UP 


verb AL, a. LPoncrutl Pr.] compriſed 

an in a point. Exact; nice; punc- 
br conhlt! 

WO NCTCA'LITY /-afcrupolous exactneſs. 


PM NCTUALLY) ad. nicely ; exactly; 
_—_ : 
ace balLNEss, /. exactneſs; nicety. 
 NCTUATION»/: [ from punttum, Lat.] 
þ of ſetting the ſtops or proper pauſes to 


— 


4 q 
he act 


on UNCTULATE, v. n. [from punc- 
, Lat.] ta mark with {mall ſpots. 
En CFURE, J. [from punctus, Lat.] a 
„unde with a {harp pointed inſtrument. 
bo NDLE {. a ſhort and fat woman. 
e xCENC V, the power of pricking or 
aukng a ſenſation of acrimony or {harpnets on 


he tongue. The power of affecting the mind. 
. -K 


WNGENT, a. Fung ens, Lat. | pricking. 


A3-4ing the tongue with ſentation of tharp- 
ol act dneſs. : | 

b NICE, [ puniſe, Fr. Ja bug; a wall-louſe. 
MNICEOUS, [ pariſhedas] a. [ Puniceus, 

Lat.] purple. 


p vIN Ess, {. pettiſhneſs * Smallneſs. 

To PU/NISH, DD. . [ pinto, Lat.) to 
gelte: To all. ct with penalties or death, 
io the commiſkon of ſome crime, 

PUNISHABLE, à. [ Puniſſaibie, Fr.] wor- 
tr of hvaimment; capable of puniſhment. 

PWNISHABLENESS, , the quality of 
kerving or admitting puniſhment. 

PUNISHER, J one who intlicts pains for 
ztrime, 

PUNISHMENT, .. | puviſſemeut, Fr. ] any 
wnaly or pain inilicted on account of the 
ln ion of ſome law. 4 

PUNITIVE, /. from punio, Lat] inflicting 
niaar poniſhme nt for the violation ot tome law. 

PUNITORY, a. | from punts, Lat.] puniſh- 
ng; tendiag to puniſhment, Piw:zcory intereſt, 
nav! law, is ſuch intereſt of money as is due 
ſu clay of payement, or breach of promiſe, &c. 

PUNK, /. Fung, Sax. Ja common proſtitute; 
a frompet ; whore. 

NS TER, . from pron] a quibbler; a 
be vit who endeayovrs at reputation by uſing 
words that have a double meanin g. 
to PUNT, v. a. to play at baſſet or 
andre. 
4b a, [ pris ne, Fr. ] young ; inferior, 
ty, 

NX, ſ. a 
iced, A novice, 

To PUP, v. n. to bring forth whelps or 
Pies, 

UML, . [ pupilla, Lat.) the apple of the 
1 - one under the care of a 
brust ard under the care of a guardian. 
of LAC. J. the ſtate of a {cholar, or 


"VPILLARY, a. Cy, Lat.] per- 


tain: : 
"Mt a pupil or ward. 
| —” 7 20 . of * . 
1 Pres Fr.] a ſmall image 


perſon” young and unexperi- 


1 


Wet by ſ 


rng, and Mitatng the geſtures 


| 


PUR 


| af an ator. A perſon entirely under the di 


rection of another. 

PUPPET-SHOW, ,, a drama or play per- 
formed by wooden images moved by wires. 

PU/PPY, /. [ poupee, Fr.] a whelp, or the 
iſſue of a female dog. A name of contemp- 
tuous reproach, imply:ng a perſon to be un- 
worthy the name of a man. 

PURBECK; a peninſula in the 8. E. part 
of Dorſetthire. There are ſeveral towus in 
it, the principle of which is Corte Caſtle, al- 
ready taken notice of in its proper place. 

PU'RBLIND, /. ſee PortBLtxD. 

, 4 Ke ee a. purchaſed or to be 
Hoght. 

To PU'RCHASE, v. a. | pourchaſſer, Fr.] 
to buy for a price. To obtain at any expence. 
In tea language, to draw in. The capſtan 
e purchaſes apace.“ 

PU'RCHASE, ,. ¶ pourchas, old Fr. ] any 
thing bought or obtained for a price. Any 
thing of which poſſeſſion is taken. 

PU'RCIIASER; /. a buyer; one that gains 
any thing for a price. 

PURE, a. | purus, Lat. J unſullicd. Clear, un- 
altered by any mixtures. Void of guilt, or fin. 
Not vitiated, applicd to ſpeech. Mere. Chaſte. 

PU'RELY, ad. in a pure manner, inno- 
cently, merely, | 

PU'RENESS, ſ. the quality of being free 
from mixture, compotition, guilt, or various 
modes of fpeech. 

PU'RFILE, /. [eur, Fr.] a kind of 
trimming for women's gowns made of tinſel 
and thread ; called alſo bobbin work. 

To PU'RFLE, v. a. | pourfiler, 1. to de- 
corate with a wrought or flowered border; te 
border with embroidery. 

PU'RFLE, /. [ pourfil&e, Fr.] a border of 
embroidery. * 

PURGA'TION, ſ. | pargario, Lat.] the ac 
of cleanſing from bad or vitious mixtures. 
The act of cleaniing the body downwards by 
medicine, The act of clearing trom the im- 
putation of guilt. 

PU'RGATIVE, 3. | purgativus, Lat. J hav- 
ing the power of cleanſing the body by ſtool. 
Cathartic. | 

PU'RGATORY, , | purgatorium, Lat.] a 
place where fouls, according to the Rom iſh 
church, are cleanſed from carnal impurities 
vefore their reception into heaven, 

To PURGE, z. 4. [yu ge, Lat. ] to cleanſe 
or clear. To clear from guilt, or imputation 
of guilt, To evacuate the body, by ftool. 
To clarify from dregs or impurities, applied to 
liquors. 

PURGE, /. a medicine which cleanſes the 
impurities of the body by ſtool. 


PU'RGER, /. one who clears away aby 


thing that is noxious; purge; cathartick. 

PURIFICA'TION, , { prrificatio, Lat. 
the act of making pure or cleanfing fro 
foreign miztures. The a bf eleauſing from 
guilt, or bodily impr ities, 
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PU!RTFICATIVE, PU'RIFICATORY, 
g. having the power or tendency to clear from 
4mparnics. 

PU'/RIFIER, J. a cleanſer or refiner. 

To PU'RIFY, v. a. | purifico, Lat.] to 
cleanſe from impurity, filth, corruption, bar- 
baroutnels, or improprieties. 


PU'RIST, /. L, Fr.] one afteRedly or] fi 


ſoperttitioutly vice 10 the ute of words. 

PU/RITAN, , a name formerly given in 
derition to the diflenters from the church of 
England, on account of their proteting to fol 
low the pure word of God, in oppohtion to all 
traditions and human conſtitutions. 

PURITA'NICAL, a. relating to, or re- 
ſembling Puritans, 


PU'RITANISM, /. the tenets of a perſon} 


who affects extraordinary purity in religion. 

PURITY, /. | puritas, Lat. ] cleannets, free- 
neſs from dirt, toulneſs, guilt, unchaſteneſs, 
or foreign mixtures. 

PURL, ſ. an embroidered border. A kind 
of 1.quor, iu which wormwood, and other bit- 
ters are infuſed. 

To PURL, v. . to murmur or flow with a 
gentle noiſe. Actively, to adorn the edges 
with friage or embroidery. ., 

PU'R LEIGH, | Pu» l:y] a village in Eſſex, 
whoſe fair is on Whitfun-Tueſday for toys. 

PURLIE'U, [ pur/fw] /. the borders of a 
foreſt. A border or inclofute. 

PU'RLINS, /. thoſe pieces of timber that 
'Hhe a-crots the rafters on the inſide, te keep 
them from finking in the middle of their 
length. 

To PURLOPFYN, v. a. to ſteal, or take a- 
way the property of another privately, 

PURLOUNER, /. one that takes away the 

roperty of another privately. 

PU'RPARTY, /. | pour 
mare; part in diviſion. ö 

PURPLE, &. [ urpureus, Lat. ] red tinc- 
tured with blue. In poetry, red. : 

To PURPLE, v. a. e purpuro, Lat. ] to 
make of a red colour mixed with blue. To 
make red. 

PU'RPLES, /. ſpots of a livid red colour, 
which break out fn malignant fevers. A pur- 
ple fever. ; 

PU/RPLISH, a. ſomewhat purple. 

PU/RPORT, /. | pourporte, Fr.] the deſign, 
effect, or tendency of a diſcourſe or writing, 

To PU'RPORT, v. a. to ſhow. To intend. 


and parti, Fr.) 


PU'/RPOSE, /. | ropeſitum, Lat.] intention} ed 


or defign. Effect. Coniequence. 
Suitableneſs to the end intended. 

To PU/RPOSE, v. 4. to intend, defign, or 
re ſolve. 


PU RPOSELV, ad. with intention or de- 


ſon. 

"PU'RPRISE, 1 2 fe [ prurpris, old 
47 5 cloſe or incloſure ; alſo the whole com- 
paſs of a manor. 
To PURR, v. a. to murmur like a cat when 
pleaſed. 


Example. | 
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; 


; 
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| 


| 


gather op like the mouth 


wealth, 


'takes care th 
| ltored. 


and ſets down exact] 


neſs of breath. 


099 


PURSE, /. [ pwvrs, Brit. 


money is kept. 
To PURSE, v. a. to put 


] 2 bag in Which 


into a purſe, Ty 
ot a purte, 


aughty on account of 


PU'RSEPROUD, a. h 
PU*RSER, 


ſ. in a king's ſhip) ;; 
cer who has 2.5 ſhip) is a of 


the charge of the vietvals, aug 
ey are guod, well laid uh, and } 
He Keeps a hit of the ſhip's compar 
| y the days of each may; 
admittance to pay. 4 


PU'RSINESS, PU'RSIVENESS, J. ſhorts 
PU*RSLAIN; , portuluca, Lat. 
PURSU/ABLE, 0 fit to be De, | 
PURSU”ANCE, /. the prolecution, proceſ; 

or continuation of au attempt. " 
PURSUANT, a, 

any thing. | 
To PURSUE, ». a. [ pourſuivre, Fr.] * 
chaſe or follow as an enemy in order to elles 

To continue an attempt. To follow as a; Che 

ample. Toj endeavour to attain, Neuer; 

* PURSU BR, 7. one wh . 

K, /. one who follows with aa 

hoſtile robot rk I 
PURSUIT, | purſat] /. [ pour ute, Fr. the 

act of following with hoſtile intention to take 

An endeavour to attains A proſecution d 

continuation of a deſign. 


done ia conſequence off 


2 R — — _ — — ee. > Du — a. 


PURSUIVANT, pier ivant] |. I prarju ! 
vant, Fr.] a ſtate meſlenger. An attendanf a 
on an herald. ti 

PU'RSY, 4. LP H, Fr.)] fat and ſhort [ 
breathed. | j k 

PU'RTENANCE, ſ. [appurtenance, Fr. 1 
the pluck of an auimal. | 0 

To PURVE/ 1. . A. [ Pour voir, Fr.] to pros I 
vide with conveniencies. To procure, New p 
terly, to buy proviſions. | 5 

PURVETTANCE, J. proviſions. The a a 
of procuring proviſions. ko 

PURVE'YOR, J. one that procures vittug J 
als. A pimp, procurer. a ; a 

PU/RVIEW, | pur dev] fe [ pourvicu, Fri ly 
proviſo; a providing claule. + 

PU'RULENCE, PU'R ULENCY, /.| from cl 
purulentus, Lat.] the generation of maiter Wl im 
wound. | 

PU/RULENT, a. | Purulentus, Lat. | about N 
ing with matter. Lo % 

PUS, / [ Lat. ] the matter of a well-digel - 

ſore- # 

ToPUSHyv.a, [ pouſſer, Fr. I tothruſ or dti bo 
by thruſting. To prets forward. To enforce | 
drive to a concluhon. To importune or dea \ 
| Neuterly, to make a thruſt, effort, or attac 

PUSH, /. a throſt. Aſſaolt. E % 
forcible effort oc ttruggle. Exigence; tin. ho 
ſudden emergence. A pimple; a wheel; pute K 

PU/SHER, / one who puſhes forward. | oe 

PU/SHING, a. enterprizing; vigerods 


PU'/SHPIN, J a child's play, wherein F 


are puſhcy alternately. pu 


PUT 


ASILLANUMITY, /: [ prſfillanimite Fr.) 
oy rage; meannels of tpirit, * 
\/NIMOUS, a. void of courage. 
i or narrow minded. 


SNESS, /. mearneſs 


want of cou 
pUSILL | 
olrited, 2 
s LAXIMO 
gh Palio, Lat.] the common appella- 
5 ſorry woman. [he tportl- 
hare. : 
vi STULES 1 Fatale, Lat. ] A ſmall wel- 
. amour filled with matter. A pimple z 
| e reſcence. 


pes [VU LOC 


. l ac 
07 pin! 3. 3 ; ** . 
To be FE a. 1, Futte, „Dan.! to lay don n or 


Wofire, Lo place in any ſituation or condition. 
1. expoſe or apply. To place, repoſe, or truſt. 
o uſe aby action by which the fate 2 any 
thivg i changed. To cauſe or produce. 7 o put 
N to turn off, divert, or thruſt aſide, AS. put 
Vento balle, repre is, cruſh, degrade, bi ＋ e 
diſuſe, confute, or commit to writing. 7 put 
th, to propoſe, extend, emit, or exert. p To 
pat ia, to interpoſe. To put in practice, mo , or 
erciſe, To pat off, to pull of}, or lay atde ;; to 
delar or detcat by ſome arufhce or excule ; to 
pals off by fraud or deceit ; to procraſtinite; to 
de ſcard; to obtrude by talle appearances of re. 
commendations. To t upon, to impute or 
charge; to torward or promote; to impoſe or 
inlet: to allume or take. Tv put over, to refer. 
Ta put out, to place at intereſt; to extinguiſh, 
wplicd to light or fight ; to ſhoot like a plant; 
toextend from the body; to drive from or ex- 
jel; to publiſh; to diſconcert, To put to, to 
budy; to puniſh by; to aſſiſt with. To pur 
1 u, to perplex, diſtreſs, or preſs hard. To put 
wp, to paſs by unrevenged; to expoſe to fale ; 
to ſtart; to hoard 3 to hide. To put to ſea im- 
plies to ſet ſail, or begin one's courſe. To put 
w, to offer one's ſelf as a candidate; to ad- 
nace or bring one's ſelf for ward. To put up 
wth, implies to bear without reſentment. 
vox. Put ſeems to have a general ſenſe ; 
place, one more limited, meaning to put order- 
ly and in a proper place. 

PUT, /. an action or ſtate of diftrefs. A 
clownih perſon. A game at cards. £4 Put off, 
implies a ſhift or excuſe, 
PUTAGE, . | putain, Fr. ] in Law, proſt i- 
tetuon on the woman's part. 
PUTANISM, 5 putaniſme, Fr.] the 
manner of living, or trade of a proſtitute ; 
Khoredom, 
PUTATIVE, a. [ from Puta, 
td; reputed ; imaginary, 
PUTID, a. {putidus, Lat.] mean, low, or 
worthleſs, 
UTLOGS, or PU/TLOCKS, , ſhort 
JKces of timber, about ſeven feet long, uſed in 
building ſcaffold: le . 85 
E. — „ Aying at right angles from 

wall, and ſerving to bear the boards on 
which the builders ſtind 

ind. 
PTREDINOUS : or 
; 1 . from Purrec „ Lat.) 


king; rotten. 


5 8, a+ abounding in puſtules 


Lat.] ſuppoſ- 


P YN 


PUTREFA'CTION, /. C putrefai», Lat 7 
the ſtate or act of growing rotten. A kind of 
termentation of the inteſtine particles of bodies? 
which tends to deſtroy their form of exiltence* 

PUTREFA'CTIVE, a. | from put: efacio, 
Lat. | making rotten. | 

1o PU'TREFY, v. a. to make rotten. 
Neuterly, to grow rotten. 

FUTRE'SCENCE, , | from putreſco, Lat.] 
the liate of rotting. 

_ PULRE'SCENT, a. | putr eſcens,Lat.] grow- 
ing rotten, | 

PU*FRID, a. [| putridi;, Lat. ] rotten, cor- 
rupt. A putrid lever is that in which the hu 
mours have ſo little circulation, that they tall 
into an iuteſtine motion and putrefy. 

PU”TTER, J one that ſtates, propoſes, or 
places. Followed by en, an inciter or inſti— 
gator, ; 

PU'TTINGSTONE, /. in ſome parts of 
Scotland, fones are laid at the gates of great 
houſes, which they call Putting ones, for tri- 
als of ſtrength. 

PU'TTOCK, /. a buzzard. See BVE ZAR 
and B1iTTERN, 

PU'TTY, %, a kind of powder on which 
glaſs is ground. A paſte made of white lead, 
&c. and linteed oil, uſed by glaziers to faſten 
glaſs in windows. The powder of calcined tin 
uſed ia poliſhing, and giving the laſt gloſs ou 
iron and fteel works. 

To PU'ZZLE, v. a. | from /, of poſe] 
to perplex or confound with dituculties. To 
make intricate. To teaze, embarraſs. | 

PUZZLE, /. embarrafiment; perplexity. 

PW LLHE'LLY, a rown of Carnarvon= 
ſhire, in N. Wales, with four fairs, on May 
13, Auguſt 19, September 24, and November 
T1, all for cattle. It is 6 miles E. of Newin, 
250 miles W. of London; and has a good 
market on Wedneſdays, for corn and other 
proviſions, 

PY'GMEAN, a. [from pygmy] like a 
pygmy. Belonging to a pygmy., 

PY'GMY, , [ger, Fr.] a perſon be- 
longing to a nation in Thrace fabled to be on- 
ly three ſpans high, and to have been devour— 
ed by cranes. A dwarf, or very ſhort perſon. 
PYLORUS, „(er, Gr.] the lower o- 
rihce of the ſtomach. 

PYRAMID, /. | pyramis, Lat.] in Geome- 

try. a folidg ſtandiog on a tquare or polygonal 

bats, and terminating at the top in a point. 

The pyramids of Egypt, the burial place of 

their kings, are famous both for their height 

and magnitude. 

PYRA'MIDAL, PYRA'MIDICAL, a. 

reſ-mbling, or in the form of a pyramid, 

ÞPY'RAMIS, /. a pyramid. 

PYRE, /. a pile to be burnt. A funeral 
ile. 

F PYRE'TICKS, , | -;+75;,Gr.] medicines 

which cure fevers. 

PYRETO'LOGY, /. rer and ?5yogp 


Gr. Ja treatiſe on fevers, 


23 us 


3 ND 


three precediog — 


TRT TES, /. [from aug, Gr.] F reſtone. 
ompound metallic bodies, found in detached 
mafles, but of no determinately angular form. 


PYROMANCY, , vA, Gr.] di-[f 


vination by fire. 


PYROTE'CHNICA L, exrotctni bal Ja. [py- 


rortechmygae, Fr. Jengaged or ikilful in fireworks. 

PYROTE'CHNICKS, [ pyrotehiks] 
{15 and vey 53, 1 the art of employing fire 
to ule or pleaſure; the art of fireworks. 

PY RROMHNIS, * 
founder of the ſceptics] icepticiſm, or uni. 
verſal doubt. 

PyX, or PY'XIS, / Lat. Ithe box in which 
the Romans keep the Hott. In Anatomy, the 
acetevalum, or hollow of the hip-bone, 


A conſonant, the ſixteenth letter of the 
Englith alphabet ; called cue, from the 

| — Tue, Or tail, it being as O with 

a tail to it. In the Gothic alphaber, it is in 
the form of an O, with a dot in the m'ddle. 
Though it had a place in the Saxon alphabet, 
Jet they generally ſubſtituted oo in its room, 
ſpelling ccwellan, Sax, to quell or kill, in that 
manner. The 5 is never ſounded alone, but 
in conjunction with „ as in gaibble, quarrel, 
quiet, quote, &e. and never ends any Engliſh 
word. As a numeral, Qitands for 500; and 


with a daſh over it, thus, Q for 5000. Uſed 
as an abbreviae, + ſtands for quantity, or 
quantum. Thos, among Phyſicians, 7. pl. is 
quantum placet, as much as you pleate; and 
7. J quantum ſuffiei?, i. 4. as much as is neceſ- 
cefiary, QUE. D. among Mathernaticians, is, 
quod erat demonſtrandum, 7. e. which was to be 


cemonttrated; and Q. E. P. guod erat fucien- 
dun, i. e. which was to be done. Q. D. among | f. 


Grammarians, is qua diftum, i. 2. as if it 
were ſaid, or, as who ſhould ſay. 

QUAR, /. a ſort of fiſh. 

To Quack, +». x. [ quacken, Belg.) to ery 
like a dock; in this ſenſe it is often written 

«acts, to expreſs the ſound better. To chatter 

foodly and boaſtingly. 

QUAK, , a perſon who pretends to arts 


which he does not underſtand, generally ap-| f 


plied to ignorant pretenders in phyſic, * 
QUA'CKERY, / the practice of phyfic 
without judgment or knowledge. 
QUA'CKSALVER, J. one who brags of 
medicines or ſ Alves; a mountebank j medi- 
caſter; a charlatan, 
QUADRA, J, a werd uſed in compoſition 
om guadr ani, Lai, ſigniſying four. | 
QUADRAGE'SIMA,”| Flat. is a deno- 
mination given to Lent, from its conſiſting of 
forty days. Hence alſo, the firſt Sunday of 
Lent is called Quadrage im-Sunday, and the 


Ruenquaige/ima, Sex- 


J- | circle, with Which altitudes are 


[ from Pyrrho, the 


| QUADRANGLE,/ 
Lat. J a ſquare; a circle 
QUADRA/NGU 
tour right angles. 
QUA/DRAN 1, [ guadran;, 
Part; che quarter; a quarter of 
inſtrument containing the four 
QUADRANNTAL, 4, e *Falured, 
fourth part of à circle. OR 4 


cable; uſed with to. 
| QUA'DRATE, s ſquare or fu 
ing four equal and parall { fidee, 
an aſpect of the heavenly bodies, in which | 
they are diſtant 90 degree, from each other. 
To Q ADR ATE, 2. ». 1 ſuadro, La. ty 
fait ; or be accommodated ; tollowed by :th, 
. QUADRA/TICK, a. fo. ſquare; belows. 4 
ing to a ſquare. 5 * 
QUADRA'TICK Eguations, ſuch 25 rea 
tain, on the unknown hide, the ſquare of the | 
ot, or the number ſought. | 
QU A'DR ATUR E, /. 4 quadrature, Fr.) the 
act ot ſquaring. The firſt and 1:6 quarters of 
the moon. The {tate of being ſquare; a uae Þ 
drate; a ſquare. 
QUADR EN NIAL, a. Lien nin Ly: . 
containing four years; happening crery tourth 


Face hay. 
In Aſtrology, | 


year. l 
QUA'DRIBLE, a. that mar be ſquared, | | 
QUADRI'F ID, a. [ gaad iidus, Lat. | Clover 10 

into four parts. | 
QUADRILA/ TERAL, a. [ quatuor and a 

latus, Lat.) having four fides, : 
{ QUADRILA/TERALNESS, f the pros - 
perty of having four right-lined fides, * 
_ QVADRY LLE, /. [ Pr.] a game at cards, | av 
QUA”DRIN, J. [ quadrins, Lat.] a mite; 8 Ake 
mail piece of money, in value about a farthing m 
QUADRINO/MIAL, a. f quatucr and » =_ :.. 
wen, Lat.] confiſting of four denominations. W 10 
 QUADRIPARRTIT E, a. [ quatuor and gare * 8 
titus, Lat.] having four parts; divided inte Do 
four parts. : 


oaths 
Ir pl; 
linge | 
Conf: { 
ably ſ 
in the 
Q 
that 
com 
I 
Ktom 
empl; 
Dod 


QUADRIPARTITELY, ed. in 2 gad 
partite diſtribution. 5 
| QUADRIPARTITION, J a diviſion bf 


our, or the taking the fourth part of any 
quantity or number, : 
QUADRIPHY'/LLO US, a. having four lea. 
 QUADRIRE/ME, /. [ quadriremis, Lat.] 
galley with four banks of oars. 
_ QUADRISY'/LLABLE, , ſquatur 2 
Hllable, Lat. ] a word of four ſyllables, 
UADRIVAY/LVES, J. I quatuor andvalu 
Eat. | doors with four folds. *. 
QUADRIVIAL, a. [ quadrivium, Lat 
having four ways meeting in a point. 
A DRU PED, /. quadrupes, Lat.] | 
animal that goes on four feet. 


ina, and Septuageſing, 


QUADRU”PLE, a. Cauadruplus, Lat.] fo 
Told, 


QUA 


PO 

Q ADRU/PLICATE, D. a. [ quadru- 

1 N to double twice 3 to make tour- 
% Lats 


RUPLICA'TION, Y [ quadrup/t- 
] the taking a thing four runes. 


5 LV, ad. to a four fold quantity. 


UARE, v. 4 (Lat.) enquire; ſeek. A 
* — fe ot when a thing is recom- 
vote rn 
ended to ꝛquttx » 


» QUAFT, . : 
To . 'n Lt dravghts. 10 drink much. 


1. 
0 fWwallo (0.200 
! TA!FFER, I, Ns, 10 feel Gut. 
1 
| 


u Neo r, f ) a. bogay. | 
\/GMIRE, / { 1. e. guaking mr 
trembies under one's feet; a 
a bird of game, perhaps ſo 
mournful cry. ö 
u. | quelen, Belg. ] to lan- 
pirited. Actively, to quell, | 
C i * 4 . [. hb 
+, depreſs, fink, overpowe 
QAINT, a. Leon tus, Lat.] nice; 
exact to excc . Subtiliy contrived, hne-1pun, 
ſected. Neat, preUy. 
ANI „ad. nicely ; exactly; art- 
11. 
ws, : 
QAI'NTNESS, /. petty elegance; nicety. 


old. 

ab 
401 Lat , 
QUAD 


[ coeffer, Fr. ] to drink; | 
Y 


a bog 

aking 

whica tic 

uri. 
QUAIL, je 

eilled from to 

To QUAIL, Q 


i, or grow dit 


ONS | 


To QUAKE, o. n. | cwacar, —_ to ſhake 
or tremble with cold or fear. To ſhake with 


the leatt jog or motion. a 
QAKE, „ a ſhudder, or trembling mo- 
107, 
"WAKERS, (o called from the extra- 
edinary agitations they are under when moved, 
u they lay, by the ſpitit] a religious ſect 
tha aroſe during the incerregnom, and found- 
&d by George Fox, Their particular tevets are 
built on der ptore miſarnderfiood, and conſiſt 
12 del eving that every perſon is at preſent in- 
fired in the ſame manner as the Apoſtles; 
tence they reject a ſtanding miniſtry, and 
bole, that no one is authoriſed to preach, un- 
leß mmedlately intpired by the Holy Ghoſt ; 
fie reitet the ſacraments of baptiſm and the 
Lord s ſupper as outwardly adminiſtered; hold 
eaths on any occaſion unlawful ; are extreme- 
I? plain in their apparel, as well as in their 
puguage ; look on payment of tythes as in- 
tinbſient with the golpel, and are remark- 
ly fiople, but facetious, and in generai juſt | 
in their dealings. ; ; | - 
QALIFICA'/TION, / [ qualification, Fr.) 
er which makes any perſon or thing fit. An 
Kmrllmeat. Abatement ; diminution, 
To W-ALIFY, v. a. | qualifier, Fr. ] to 
n 2 render fit for any thing or 
2 . o abate, ſoften or diminiſh, To. 
5 0 regulate, | 
park ten Lat.] nature, re- 
efiton or al 3 property or accident, 
om: or temper. Virtue or vice. 


mfr, Actomplitbment,' Rank. Nob: 
T ary: a ility. 
an rank collectively. a y 
ALM, | avazvhy} { 

dt 6f K 1774 [ cweabn, Sax.) a ſod 


OF. 


mount. “ The quantum of merit.“ 


Cha- 


QU A 


QUA*LMISH, [ quazulimi/h] a. ſeized with 
ſickly languor. 

QUANDARY, 122 dirai je? Fr. what 
thall I ſay about it ? ] a doubt; a ſtate of per- 
plexity and uncertainty. A low word. 
QUA'NTITY, / ſquantitas, Lat.] that 
property of a thing which anſwers to the 
queſtion, how much? that which can be in- 
creaſed or diminiſhed. In Grammar, the length 
of time uſed in pronouncing a ſyllable. 

QUA'NTUM, /. [Lar.] quantiiyz or a- 
WIr. 

QUARANTAIN, OA RANTINE, 
[ quarantain, F r. |the ſpace of forty days which 
a ſhip's crew, coming from places affected with 
the plague, is obliged to obſerve, without in- 
tercourſe or commerce with others. 

To QUA'RREL, v. a. {quereller, Fr.] to 
debate, diſpute, or fall into variance to 
ſcuffle, ſquabble, fight. 

QUA*RREL, /. a ſcuffle, petty fight, brawl, 
conteſt, or diſpute. A cauſe of . Right 
to miſchief or repriſal. Aa arrow with a 
ſquare head. 

QUA'RRELLER, /. objeftion; ill-will ; 
he who quarrels. | 

QUA'RRELLOUS, pens HO 
lant; eaſily provoked to enmity; quarrelſome. 

QUA'RRELSOME, a. inclined to brawls ; 
eaſily provoked ; choleric ; iraſcible ; petulant. 

QUA'RRELSOMENESS, /, petulance 
cholerickneſs. 

QUARRY, /. | quarre, Fr. ] a ſquare. Game 
flown at by a hawk. A mine whence ſtones 
are dug. 

To QUARRY, ». 3. to prey upon. A low 
word, 0 

QUA'RRY MAN, /. one who digs in a 
quarry, | 

QUART, { guawrt} |. [ quart, Fr.] the 
fourth part of a gallon. A veſſel which holds 
the fourth part of a gallon. 

QUA'RTAN, [| quawrtan] ſ. | febris quar- 
tana, Lat. ] an ague happening every foprth day. 

QUARTA'TION, [ quawrtafhon | . from 
zuartus, Lat.] an operation made by refiners, 
wherein a fourth part of gold and three parts 
of filver are compounded. 

QUARTER, | quarter] ſ. | quartier, F r.] 
a fourth part. A legion of the ſkies, alluding 
to the fearaan's card, or the four -points of 
the horizon. A particular part of a town or 
country. The place where ſoldiers are lodg- 
ed, or ſtationed. A proper ſtation, Mercy, 

or pardon of life ſhown by @ conqueror. A 
meaſure of eight buſhels. A part of a ſhoe, 
which makes up one fide of the heel, and 
contains the ſtrap which holds the buckle. A 
clift or chink in a horſe's hoof from top to 
bottom. 

To QUA'RTER, [quawrterr] v. 4. to 
divide into four parts. To divide, or break by 
force. To ſtat ion or lodge ſoldiers. To divide 
into regions. To feed or diet. To bear as an 


| 


z Or hckly langu 


| 


| addition to one's heriditary arms. To | 


odge. 
3 K 3 QUA'RTER- 


QUE 


QUA'RTERAGE, [ quazwrteraje ] /. a quar- 
terly allowance. 

QUA'RTER-DAY, [ quawryter-day] /, one 
of the days by which the year is divided into 
four parts, and on which rents are paid. 

QUARTERDFE.CK, | /44W!? terdeck | /. the 
ſhort upper deck of a ſhip. 

QUA'RTERLY, [ quarterly | a. contain- 
ing a fourth part. 

QUA'RTERLY, Canter] ad. once in 
a quaiter of a vear, 

QUA'RTERMASTER, [ quanort-rmaſter | 
ſ. one who regulates the quarters or lodgings 
of ſoldiers. 

QUA'RTERN, | guazvrterr | /. agill, or the 
fourth part of a pint. 

QUA'RTERST AFF, (ynewrterfaoff | 4.6 
ſtafl of defence, fo called from the manner of 
uſing it ; one band being placed on the middle, 
and the other half way between that and the 
end. 

QUA'RTILE, | quazvyri/s] /. an aſpect of 
the planets, when they are three figns, or 90 
degrees diſtant from cach other, | 

QUARTO, [ quanorto | |. quarts, Lat.) the 
fize of a book in which a theet is doubled 10 
as to contain four leaves. X 

To QUASH, wv. a. [, Lat. ] to cruſh; 
to ſqueeze. To ſubdue ſuddenly, To make 
void or annvul, 

QUASH, /. a pPompion. 

To QUA'SSATE, v. n. [ quafatum, Lat.) 
to ſhake or hrandiſh. 
 QUASSA'TION, %a brandithing or ſhak- 
Ing. 

QUATERNARY, /. Lzvaternarius, Lat. ] 
the number four. 

QU A'TER-COUSINS,} pronounced &ater- 
kuzens] fourch couſins, which is the laſt de- 

ret of - kindred. 

QUATERNION, / | quaternio, Lat.) 
the number four. 

QUA'TRAIN, /, [quatrain, Fr.] a ſtanza 
conhiting of four lines rhyming alternate! y. 

QUA'VER, , a note in muſic, two of 
which make a crotcher. | 

To QUA'VER, ». n. [cwavan, Sax] to 
ſhake the voice; to ſpeak or fing with a tre- 
mulous voice. To ſhake; to vibrate. 

QUAY, | uſually pron. key] /. gu, Fr.) 
a key, or ariificial bank on a fſca or river, 
whereon goods are landed. 

QUEAN, | queen] {. a worthleſs woman; a 
ſtrumpet; a drab; a jade. 

QUE/ASINESS, auen /. the ficknels 
of a nauſcated Fomach, 

QUE/ASY, Cue a. [ qretchen, Belg. ] 
fick with nuuſeacinets. Squeamilh ; caunug 
nauſcouſnefſs ; ſaſtidious. | 

QUEBE'C, a handſome and large town of 
America, and capital of Canada. Almodll all 
the houſes are built of ſtone, and there are 
about 7000 inhabitants. It was taken by 
the Englith from the French on October 13, 
47 599. under the command of general Walfe, 


” 


QUE 


who loſt his life in the battle, 
the fatisiaftion to know _ ——— had 
torious. After this valuable acquiſition * 
Canada came under the juriſdiction of — 
crown of Great Britain; and was given * 
the F rench at the rreaty of peace in nd, 
It is 200 miles N. W. of Boſton * | 
England, Lon. 69. 48. W. lar. 46. fs x. 
Yo QUECK, . u. to thrink; to gy ci 
QUEEN, /. | cxven, Sax. ] a woman Wye 
with tovereign command. The wife of a kin 
hong red card painted with the figure of 5 | 
To QUEEN, v. n. ta play the queen. 
QU EE'N BOROUGH, | 9-653] a torn 
of Kent, in the Ifle of Shepper, has but one 
tair, on Augult 5, for toys, and a market on 
[ nurtday, which was for ſome time 4 
tinved. It fends two members to parliament, | 
ang 1s governed by a mayor and four jurats 
It is 454 miles E. of London. 
QUEEN-CA*'MEL, a village in Somerſet. 
thire, with one fair, on October 25, for all 
forts of cattle. 
 QUEENS-FE'RRY, a town of Scotland, 
in the thire of Lothian, ſeated on the 8. bg 
of the river Forth, 9 miles W. of Edinburgh, 
QUEER, a. odd; ſtrange; particular. 
QUEE'RLY, ad. particularly ; oddly, 
QUEE*RNESS, /. oddneſs; particulxrity 
QUEE'ST, / | guzftus, Lat.] a ting dove; 
a kind of wild pigeon. 1 
To QUELL, 7. . [ cvellan, Sax. | to ſas 
2 cruth ; originally, to Fill. Neuterly, 
ta die. 
QUELLE R, /. one that cruſhes or ſublurs 
QUE/LQUECHOSE, LH bose J. [Fel 
a tritle; a kickſhaw. ö 
To Q EME, v. . to leaſe. An old word. 
To QUENCH, v. a. | cxvencen, Sax. | to et 
tinguiſh fire, allay thirſt, or ſtill auy paſliog 
or commotion. 1 to cool; to grow 
coal. 
QUE'NCHABLE, a. capable of being ex 
tinguiſhed, allayed, or appeaſed. = 
QUE*NCHLESS, @. uot to be ein 
aiſhed. 
8 QUE/RELE, /- [ querela, Lat.] a complalt 
to a court. | 
QUE'RENT, |. [ querens, Lat. the don 
lainant ; the plaintiff. -— 
QUERIMO*NIOUS, FA [ querimoniay Lat. 
querdlous; complaining. 
QUER IMO'N IOUSLY, 


with complaint. . 
QUERLMQ{NIOUSNESS, /. compluni 


temper. | 
QUERIST, / | from ure, Lat, ] one di 
aſks a queſtion; an enquirer- 12 
QUERN. . 17 Sax. ] a handmil. 4 
QUE'RPO, /  carrupted rom cue pop 
a cloſe- bodied coat or wailſtcoat. oa 
QUE/RRY, for EQUE/RRY, þ 14 
Fr. | a groom belonging to 3 prince, of 
converſant in the king's oe. 210 


ad. queruloully 


QU ! 


*FRULOUS, a. Cquervias, Lat.] mourn- 
a e cually complaining. . ; 
i"s TERULOUSNESS, . habit er quality 
, n laining mourntully. 1 
2 90ER, /- [ from query, Lat.] a queſtion, 
er which wants 2 ſolotion. 
T GERN, 2. C. to aſk queſtions. 
. _ 6 oute, , 
CET, / l jury, contracted 
2. An examination, Scarchers col- 
from Wd "Its 
wavy. Requeſt. - 4 fon N 
4 TEST, 2. . C guefeer, Fr. Ito go in fearch. 
e STANT, ſ. fecket ; endeavourer after. 
T'ESTION, the tion is pron. as tplt * 
. and its following derivatives] 72 
. 20015 Lat, ] any thing propopfed to be ex- 
beg, anſwered, or debated. The ſubjcet of 
3 \ doubt, A trial. Examination by 
orture. : 
{9 By QUE'STION, . A. tO aſt, enquire, or 
digi of the truth of any thing 


QUESTIONABLE, a. liable to doubt or 
iſpute. ; 
"ESTIONABLENESS, J. the quality 


6 being qarttionable. ah * 
QESTIONARY, a. enquiring 3 afting 
veltions. : 
QESTIONER, . an enquirer; inter- 

"WESTIN LESS, ad. certainly; without 
N. 

EE sTMAx, Q EST MON GER, þ 

faner of law-ſuits or profecations. 
QUE'STRIST, , ſeeker ; purſuer. : 
QUE'STUARY, . (from guafers, Lat.) 

fyd1995 of profit. 
IB, J a farcaſm ; hitter taunt. ; 
QUIBBLE, [.| 9:4dhbet, Lat. ] a low conceit 
founded on the mere found of words; a pun. 
To QUIBBLE, 2. u. to pun, equivacate, 
er play on the mere 1ound of words. 


QUTBBLER, /. a punſter. 

QUICK, a. | :2vic, Sax. | living, oppoſed to 
bead. Swift, oppoſed to flow. Speedy, oppoſed 
bly, Active, n:imele or fprightly. Sv NON 
When we are a/ Hdunus at work, we loſe no 
me; when expeditious, we defer not, but 


Kun. I!:zeis, delay, and ſhxeneſs, arc 


Qualities, | 
QUICKLY, of. in a nimble, ſpeedv, or 
Moy manner. S\Now. The ward quickly 
ferms more proper to expreſs the motion with 
With we zk: its reverſe is. Fhe 
vord ſor reſpe&s the time, when the action 
5 Ferformed ; 
Feed: has a greater relation to th 
ax about a thing; its reve 


QUICK, / a live animal, 
or leyhhble parts. 
Ie 
y Ales EN, v. a. [ exvicean, Sax. ] to 
og To baſten. To actuate or excite. 
iy, to become alive, 


e time we 


The living 


- Fr.] ſearch; the act of 


ae three defects oppante to thele three good 


rte IS—fong | 


au 


QUICK EN ER, F. one who makes alive; 
that which accelerates or actuates. 


QUUCK LIME, /. lime not quenched with 


water. 

QUUCKLY, ad. ſpeedily ; nimbly. 

QUUCK NESS, /. ſpeed ; ſwiftneſs. Ace 
tivity. Senſibility. Sharpneſs; pungeucy. 

QUICK SAND, ,. a moving ſand. 
| FP QUUCKSET, v. a. to ſet with living 

plants. 

QUICKSET, /. a plant that will grow. 

QUICKSUGHTED, | quicksIted]] a, ſeeing 
| foon; having a ſharp tight. 

QUUCKSILVER, /. a fluid mineral, the 
heavieſt of all known bodies next to gold, of 
| the colour of filver, and fo ſubtle that it pe- 

netrates the parts of all other metals, renders 
| chem brittle, and partly diſſolves them. 

QUIDDANY, .. | quitten, German] confec- 
tion of quinces made with ſugar; marmalade, 

QUI'DDIT, /. {from guidl{ibet, Lat. or que 
OY r.] a ſubtilty or equiyocation. A low 
word, 

QUTIDDITY, {. [ quidditas, low Lat. Ja tri- 
fling nicety, or cavil. Eſſence; that which is 
a proper anſwer to the queſtion, Quid ? 

QUIE'SCENCE, F. | from guieſco, Lat.] a 
ſtate of rett ; repoſe, | 

QUIE'SCENT, g. at reſt; not changing 
place ; lying at repoſe. 

QUTET, a. | quietus, Lat.] ſtill; free from 
diſturbance, motion, paſſion, or ſtrife. Smooth. 
Not noiſy. | 


quillity, peace, cu ritx. 

To QUVET, v. a. to calm, or make ſilent; 
to put to reſt; to pacify; to ſtill. 

QUUVETER, J the perſon or thing that 

uiets. ; 

QUIETISM, /. the Goftrine of the Qui- 
etiſts, who hold an apathy, or abſolute tran- 
quillity of mind. | 
ETL, ad. without noiſe, difiurb- 
ance, motion, or reſiſtance. 


QUVETNESS, /. a ſtate of mind free from 
the turbulence of paſſion. 


|  QUIETSOME, a. calm, fill, undifturbes. 


fnith immediately: when guicb, we work with | Not in uſe. 


| QUPETUDEF, /. repoſe or tranquillity. 
QUIL, f. | caut:s, 2! hs hard ſtrong fea- 
ther of the wing, of which pens are made. A 
pen. The dart of a porcopine. A reed on which 
weavers wind their threads. An inftroment 
with which muſicians ſtrike their firings. + 
QUILT, Cet, Belg.] a cover made by 
ſtitchiag one cloth over another with ſome 


; 


us reverſe 15—/ate, The word foft obBtance between them. 


| ToQUILT, ».a. to ftitch one cloth over an- 
other with ſome ſoft ſubſtance between them. 
| QUUNARY, a. | quizarias, Lat. ] conſiſting 
of five. 
| QUINCE, /. [ 2ui47en, Teut. ] a fruit ſome- 
what reſembling a pear. 
Io QUVINCH, . . to ſtir; to flounce as 
in relentment or pain. 

\ QUIN« 
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QUIET, / Ln, Lat.] reſt, repoſe, tran» 
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QU1 


QUINCU/NCTAL, [ quintnſhial] 4. hav- 
ing the form of a quincunx. 

QUUNCUNNXN, /. [ Lat. ] Quincurx order is 
a plantation of trees, diſpoſed originally in a 
ſquare, confilting of five trees, one at each 
corner, and a fifth in the middle; which dit- 
poſition, repeated again and agate, forms a re- 

ular grov-, wood or w:lderneſs. 

QUINQU AGE'SIMA, /. Lat. ] a Sunday 
ſo called, becauſe it is the fiftieth day before 
Fafter, reckoned iv whole numbers Shrove 
Sunday. 

QUINQUA'NCULAR, a. [ quingue and 
anguius, Lat.] having five corners. 

QUINQUARTIUCU LAR, a. | zuingue and 
erticalus, Lat. ] confiſting of five articles, 

UINQUEFID, @. | quingue and fir:do, 
Lat: ] cloven in kve. | 

 QUINQUE/NNIAL, a. F quinquennt?, Lat. 

laſting tive years; happening once in five 


ars. 

UI NSY, /. [corrupted from {quizanty] an 
inflammatory 1welling i the throat. 

QUINT, /. (zuin, Fr. ] a ſequence of five. 
Commeaiy applied to five cards, at the game 
of pique. | 

QUUNTAIN, /. [quiztain, Fr. ] a poſt with 
a turning top. 

UIN TAL. , [q. d. centale, of centum, 
Lat. | an hupdred pound weight, | 

UUNTE-SENCE, /.| tumetimes accented 
on the ſecond ſyllable, quintz Hentia, Lat. JinAl- 
chemy, the fifth or lait and higheſt eſſence; an 
extract of any thing, containing all its virtues. 

QU INTESSE/NTIAL, Lali h,E&ͤ a. 
conſimiang of quinteſſeuce. 

QUUNTIN, |. [| qaantain, Fr.] an upright 
poſt, on the top of which is a croſs turned 
round on a pin, having a broad board and a 
heavy ſand-bag at cach end: the perſon play- 
ing at the game uſed to ſtrike the broad board 
with his lance, and endeavour to puis by be- 
fore the ſand-bag could firike him in its revo- 
Jution, on the hack. 

QUINTU/PLE,.| quintuplcs, Lat. If ve fold. 

Dir, /. derived from whip] a ſharp joſt 
or taunt; a ſarcaſm; a jcer; a joke. f 


To QUIP, v. à. to rally with bitter ſar- | 


caſms ; to taunt ; to jeer, 
RE, /, [choeur, Fr.] a body of fingers ; 
a chorus. That part of a church where ſer- 
vice is ſung. A bundle af paper confifting of 
ſhects, from cabeir, Fr. | | 
To QUIRE, . „. to nvg in concert. 
QUIRISTER, , one who ſings in concert 
at divine ſervice; a cheriſter. 
QUIRK, , a quick rok e or ſharp fit. A 
ſmartgauot. An artful diſtinction. 
on. 
To QUIT), ». a. part paſſ. guiz, preter. / 
have uit or quit! , quiiter, Fr.] to diſcharge 
an obligation or duty; to make even. To ſet 


tree, or diſcharge from. To perfarm. To clear þ 


| 


1 debt, To abandon of forlake. To rehgn, 
r give vp. g | poo 


| 


| in the commitſion} 


Subcilty ; | 


QV O 


UT - 
* I'TCH GRASS, 7. [ewice, Sax.) bg. 
; 5 E, ad. 2 itte, Fr. free; 
N : Expretton, quite and clean: 
0 r perfectly 5 
# QL IT. RENT, /. a {mall 1 
wo token of lvbjeRion tothe lo 
y which ne is quit and fr 
rents or lervices. 
| QUITS, Interj. a word uſed wh 
thing is r2paid, or the oppoſ. 1 
1 even. nene *1 
/UTTANCE, /. [quiet 
charge from debt or Fong 
(ecompence. An acquittane, 
- : 8 a deliverer. 
of tin. e matter of a ſore © 
717 — r wonnd. 
3 TERBON E, J. a hard round fell. 
8 e coronet, between the heel and the 
QUIVER. 7 | toot, | 
ER, /. | corrupted f wori | 
to ee Bo "A 1 he ns. "ry 
ER, a. nimble, or 2 ive. Ob- 
8 MY * to quake; to play te 
rembling m ' K 
liver, yo (ſhudder. ed in _ 
 QUIVERED, a. furniſhed wi 
Wh, 45 „a. furniſhed with, or placed 
To QUOB; v. n. to move as the embrrd 
does in the womb. A low word. 'I 
QUO DLIBET, / | Lat.] a nice point, or 
ſubtrity a quirk, or quiddity. 
QUODLIBET A'RIAN, /. [from guad, 
Lat.] one who talks or diſputes on any ſubjeft; 


Lat DLIBETICAL, da. [ from quod och b 
QLt 


hence the o. 
1. e. with a 
completely, 
rent paid Fearly 
id of the Manor» 
ee from all other 


Fr.] adi 
A Ictura or 


The ſcorja or 


not feſtrained to a particular ſubicct. 
UOIF, or COIF, J. [ceffe, Fr.] a cap, 
Particularly applied to that worn by a ſeijcant 
at law. | 
QUOIFFURE, /. [caffure, Fr.] head-dreſs,] 
QUOIN, or COIN, /. | coin, Fr.] a corner. 
A wedge uſed iu raiſing cannon, and for Kcep- 
ing things firm. ; 
QUOITS, or COITS, /. a game played by 
throwing any thing from one ſtated point tg 
another. | 1 
To QUOIT, v. a. to play at quoits; te 
throw from place to place. Adlively, tothrow, 
QUO/NDAM, [Lat.] having been tory 
merly. | | 
| QUO'RUM, /. { from guorun, the firſt ve 
a bench of juſtices ; ons 
L k a commiſſion without whom the reſt cane 
aQ. 


| QUOTA, / { quotus, Lat.] a ſhare, or pre 


port ton. : 
QUOTA'/TION, . the aft of producin 
the paſſages of an author, either to iludrak 
or confirm. A paſſage produced from ſom 
author. Citation © 
To QUOTE, v. a. | quoter, Fr.] to cite 
paſſage from an author. þ 
QUO/TER, , he that quotes; 2 cg 


QUOTH, v.imperf. [exothany Sax, to he 


% 


RAC RAD 


(uns or ſaid ; though ſometimes F. RA CEHORSE, /. a horſe bred to ren 
he lay: perſon, as guotb I; but never | againſt others. 
he rhe ; RACEMA'TION, f. fracemus, Lat.) 
properly t0 JAN a. [quotidianus, Lat.] hap- | clutter, like that of grapes. 
OI I a RACEMUIFEROUS, a. | racemns and fero, 
LAGS ſ.n fever that returns | Lat. ] bearing cluſters. | 
e RACER, ſ. one that runs to outſtrip an- 
ger) 62 uNT [9a6/hrent ]. iet, Lat.] [otber. A race-horſe, 
a 1 4A how often a ſmaller RA'CINESS, /. the quality of being racy, 
the number e na greater, or how otten | or ſtrong ta ſted. — 
ꝛumber 15 „ in the dividend. RACK, / [racken, Belg.] an engine uſed 
MRR AN'TO, J. is a writ which in torturing, conſiſtipg of a wheel to which a 
| 1 or corporation, that uſurps | p»rion is faſtened with his limbs extended. 
i or liberty againſt the king, as | Torture, or extreme pain. Any infirument 
an 3 f e market, 01 the like, in order to | which extends. A diſtaff. A wooden grate in 
3 er to ſhew by what right or | which bay is placed. A ſpiritous I1quor, con- 
Wie te = Fe ſuch franchiſe. tracted from AbRACK. Clouds driven by the 
IL woes. of © . | wind, or imaginary figures in thoſe clouds. 
To RACK, . ». to ſtream like clouds 
driven before the wind. Actively, to torment 
Mc, harraſs, oppreſs by exaction. To extend, Ta 
| draw off from the les. 
RA'CKET, . [ay ta, Gr.] a clattering 
The ſeventeenth letter of the alpha» | noiſe. Gadd an noi ſy 13 talk. 
her, is called a canine letter, becauſe] The inſtrument with Which a ball is ſtruck, 
Mike pronunciation of it reſembles the | from raguette, Fr. 
farlng of a cur. Its ſound is unifo.m. In RA'CKHAM, a village in Suffex, with 
words verived from the Greek it 15 followed | ty fairs, on May 20, and October 13, for 
* an b, as in »bapſody, KC. Ufed as a] harned cattle and horſes. 
amcral, R antiently ſtood for 80, and dathed RA'CKING, /. a pace of a horſe, like an 
ths R, for $0,020 3 but the Greek g or > | amble, excepting that its time is ſwifter, and 
ievived lcd. In the Preſcriptions of Phy- | its tread ſhorter. 


lied tot 


1 fczns, R fands for recipe or take. RACKC'ON, f. an American animal like 
bl To RA'BATE, v. 2. | rabatre, Fr. ] in Fal- | a | badger, having a tail like a fox, cloathed 
” vary, to recover a hawk to the firſt again. with a deep thick fur. : 
ww. To RA'BBET, v. a. [rabatre, Fr.] to plane RA'CK-RENT, , rent raiſed to the utter- 
Y cut channels in boards, fo as to make them | mol}, 
25 kt each other. - 8 RAC, «. | rays, Span.] ſtrong taſted; 
tant RABBET, , a joint made by paring two | taſting of the ſoil. 
| ritces of 100d 1o as to wrap over each other. RAD, the old pret. of Reav. 
reſwl RABBI, or RA'BBIN, /. [ Heb. ] a doctor | RAD, RED and ROD, d.ffering' only in 
need gieacher among the Jews. dialect, fignify counſel ; as Conrad, powerful 
ceo RABBIT, /. a ſmall animal that burrows | or ſkilfol in counſel ; Ethelred, a noble coun- 


n varrens, efceemed for its fleth and fur. ſellor ; Rodbert, eminent for counſel. 
RABBLE, , [rabz/a, Lat.] a tumultuous R A'DDOCK, /. a bird. | 
wund of low people. RA'DIANCE, RA'DIANCY, , from 
RABBLEMENT, /. the loweſt order of | radio, Lat.] a fparkling luſtre ; the quality of 
rule; the vuigar, | darting rays; glitter; ſplendour. 
RKNBDUMANCY, . [ {atIouayr tio, Gr. | | RA'DIANT, à. [ radians, Lat.) ſhining 
Urination by rods or ftaves. brightly ſparkling ; emitting rays.“ 
RABID, a. {ravidas, Lat.] fierce, or fu- To RA'DIATLE, v. . [ radio, Lat. J to dart 


s; mad, rays; to iparkle; to ſhine. 


; of RABINET, , a ſmall piece of ordnance, | RA/DIATED, a. | radiatus, Lat.] adorned 
ant tween 2 falconet and a baje. ; with rays. | | 


1 }. (Ya19/itasy Lat.} mad- | RADI A'TION, /. [radiatr, Lat. Ja beamy \ 
Tg, outrageov ſacs, | luſtre. Emiſſion every way trom the center, N 
_ [ rabio{as, Lat.] furious; F RA DIC AL, a. [ from radix, Lat. J original, th 
I utragevus ; mad, Implanted by nature. Serving to O!2g1Nation. 
rate, Fr.] a family aſcending RADICA'LITY, /. origination. 

heed, 3 2 generation. A particular RA DICALLV, ad. orig nally; primi- 

Cp 2 02 5 of ginger, from rays tively, : 

** Key % | particvlar ſtrength or  RA'DICALNESS, / the ſiate of being ra- 
Re, pe e An extraordinary dical. | = 

_ N e un erſtanding. A conteſt To RA'DICATE, . a. fradicatas, La'.} | 
e 0 or horſeback, te root; to plan firmly and deeply. 


RADICA '. 


. 


RAG 


RADIC.\'TION, /, the act of fixing deep. 

R.V'DICLE, /. | radic#/:, Fr.) that part of 
The $-c( of a plant, which becomes the root. 

RA'DISH, /{. | rad: x, Lat. | a gorden root. 

RADIUS, /. | Lat. | the fenmdiameter of a 
circle, In Anatmy, a long {lender bone of 
the um qeſcending with the ulua, from the 
eibow to the wriſt. In Optics, a ftraight line 
tull of light, or a right line illuminated. In 
Mechanics, the 1poxe of a wheel. 

RA DN OR, a town of S. Wales, and capi— 
tal of RaCdnorihire, with a market on Thurt- 
e: ys, and one fair, ov October 29, tor ſheep, 
horned cattle, and horſes. Ir ſends one mem— 
ber to parliament, and is 1574 miles W. N. 
W. of London. 

RA DNOHSTLIIRE, a county of S. Wales, 
30 miles in leugth, and 25 in breadth; 
konnded on the E. by Herefordſhire; on the 
W. by Cardtganilire; on the S. by Breck- 
vockthire; aud on the N. by %omgomery- 
ire. It is go miles in crreomierence, con- 
ritming 52 pariſhes, 4 market towns, and 
ends two members to parliament. [It 1s not 
4 very fraitfol country, being full of moun- 
tains, which renders the air very cold. It has 
$-vcral rivers, of which the Wye, the Terne, 
the Leig, and the Arrow, arc the chief. 

To R.\FF, 2. 6: to ſweep, huddle, or take 
in a conjufed monacr. 

To RAFFLE, 2. . [ rafter, Fr.) to caſt 
dice for a prize. 

RA'FFLE, /. the determination of a per- 
£:n's right to a prize by cacting dice. 

RAFT, /: Ci, Lat. ) a frame or float to 
carry goods of perfons on water, made by lay- 
ing or TvIng pieces of timber together. 

RAFT, Pert. Paſſ. of reave, or raff, torn. 

RA'FTER, /. | rafter, Belg. ] pieces of tim- 
ber which compote the roof of a building. 

RA'FTERED, a. built with rafters. 

RM, f. | hrarrde, Sax. ] a piece of cloth 
tuen from the tet. Any thing rent or tatter- 
ed; a ratrer, 

RAGAMU'FFIN, /. a perſon cloathed in 
rags; a mean, paltry, forry fellow. 

RAGE, /. (rare, Pr. violent anger or 
fury. Vehemence or increaſe of pain. Out- 
ran cous paſſion. 

To RAGE, v. =. to be hurried away by 
exceſſive anger. To exerciſe fury. To act 
with mad or ungoverned fory. _ 

RN GEFU L, . violent; furious. 

RX 66 E D, [raged | a. rent into tat- 


— 


erz. Unever ; conf;it ing of parts almoſt diſ- 
wriited, Dreſſed in tatters. Rugged; not 
finooth. 


RA'GGEDNESS, | rag-edne/;| ,. ſtate of 
being drefled in tarters, or ragged. 

RA'GINGLY, ad. with vehement fury. 

RAO MXN, , one who deals in rags. 

RAGOU'T, | pron. rags] /. [Fr.] meat 
Keowed and highly ſcaſoned. 

RA'GWORT, /. a plant. 

RA'GSTONE, , a fone fo named from 


1 


| 


R A M 


its breaking in a ragged or 


Irregular Manner, 


The lone ona which a. | 
ground is {mooth:g. the edge of a tool ney 4 
RAI L,/. [ ricgel, Teut.) a Croſs TW 
at the ends in two upright poſts R m fred * 
poſts connected by beams, by which leres of Ti 
is incloted, diflering from à pat; en thing 
does not rite to high 4 Cauſe it 11 
a +; . e Crofs beam, * 
A kand of bird. A woman's u veam, J w 
called li kewi{ 4 nightrail, Pper garment, | 
to RAIL, *. 2. to incloſe with rails; E 
range in a live. Neuterly, to ſpeck t 55 * 
bout with reproachful terms. 9 
R ALLER, opc who inſults or def. FP 
wb tan language. etames Y. 
t LLC Y. 1 folio | 12 
Fc Ne RY 7 [ 1 aillerie, Fr.] Cight aud 
RAUMENT, F [for arrauiment, from ar. * 
ray | cloachs, or dreſs. Seldom uied unless in 05 
boost r * | 
To RAIN, . . U erian, Sax. ] to ſall jg . 
drops from the clouds, To fall ke rain, I N 
ralaß, 1. e. the Water falls from the clouds! . 
Actively, to pour down as rain, | # 
RAIN, /. Len, Sax.] water deſcended from A 
the clouds in drops. 4 h 
RALN HOW, [ u] . a meteor in ſom 7 
of a party coloured lemicircle, appraring in of * 
rainy {ky o, poſe to the ſun, by the reiracf 4 
ton of its rays in dreps of falling rain, J 1 
_ RATN-DEER,f. L brenar, Sax. | a deer uſe | 
in the northern countries for drawing fledge] . 
RAIN X, a. ſhowery; wet. 4 | 
To R AISE, [raize] . g. [ reifer, Dan, | in * 
lift, or heave from the ground. To ſet a thing 
upright. To increafe in current valve, Tolfi ; 
ere& or build. To prefer or exalt. To c 
cite, rouſe, or ſtir up. To bring into being * 
To call into view, applied to ſpirits. To uitef on 
loudly, applied to the voice. To coliea, wil 7 
plied ro money. To vive rife to. | * 
RAVFSER, ral ger] /. he that raiſes, 7 
RALVSIN, | 1 a: 8:9! + [ ra1fin, Fr.) the frun * 
of the vine dried in the tun or in an oven. * 
RAKE, ,, [racche, Belg.] an initrumen * 
with teeth, vſed in dividing grovud, or gu 7 
bing up weeds. A loofe, dilorderly, roug R 
gay, and thoughtleſs perſon, from racaill;, Fr I: | 
To RAKE, b. a. to ſcrape together g N 
clear with a rake. To dray together by vi nck 
tence or extartion, To ſcour or ſearch wit F 
vehement defire. Neuterly, to ſearch; þ ſtr: 
grape. To paſs with violence. | tort 
RA'KER, ſ. one that rakes. 5 Þ 
RWKE-HELL, /. a will, vicious, of & R 
bauched perton. Fi 
RA K1SH, a. like a rake; looſe, let 5 
iſlolute. Mu 
1 A'LLY, v. a. ſrather, Fr.] to red j Lin 
diſordered forces to order. To 8 R 
tirical mirth, or reproach with good bon, tal 
e together 10 len 
to banter. Neuterly, do come 5, 10 0 5 
8 in into order. 10 f e 
harry. To _ agal * * 
erciſe ſatirical merriment- 1 | 
RAM, / Iran, Sax. and Belg. 2 male Bs | 1 


R A M 


at with an iron head uſed in bat- 


"RA b. a, tO drive with violence, 
* po the motion of a battering ram. 
us h any thing driven hard. 
4 N AMBLE, . Ne [1amb, Swed, ] to 
fy ove, or go about without any tix- 
or determined place. 


1.\/MBLE, ſe a wandering, irregular ex- 


" 
e 


po er; wanderer. 

LER, ſ. rover; W i 
148504. RAMRUSE, J a drink 
N of wine, ale, eggs, and ſugar, in the 

29 xy but of wine, milk, ſugar, and rote- 


/ 


in the ſummer. _ 
a lx, RA/MEQUINS, / [ra 
15 Fr.] {mall flices of bread covered with 


III 


4 T5, ; 
4 ENTS, U amenta, Lat.) ſcrapings; 
. a Fake 
LF 1FICA/TION, [. Framfication, Fr. | 
luden or ſeparation into branches ; the act 
a ranching Out, E 
MIV, V. Os | ramifier, Fr. ] to ſe- 
— branches. Neuterly, to be parted 
10 branches. : 5 
"AMER, , an inſtrument by which 
„e tins is driven hard. The ſtick with 
= = charge 18 forced into a Zun. 
D eilStt. a, rank or ſtrong ſcented. 
LVMOLS, a. from rams, Lat.] bragchy; 
c afttins of bra hes. 
lo KAMb, .. [ ramper,y Fr.] do leap 
Vith violence. To climb, applied to plants, 
LAMP, „ a lap or ſpring. 
LMPANCY, , prevalence; exuberance, 
LAMPANT, a. [ rampant, Fr. | Prevai ng, 
breaking through rettraint. Friſky, rom- 
«hh, In Heraldry, reared vp in order tocombat. 
Jo RAMPART, RA'MPIRE, v. «. to 
ffs with ramparts. Obſolete. 
RA MpART. RA/MPIR E, ſ.rempart, Fr.] 
y bank of earth, cannon proof, raitcd 
wit the body of a place, and formed in 
bit.ons, Ke. The wall round fortified places, 
h A'MPIONS, /. [ rampunculus, Lat. | a plant. 
RYMSAY, in Ellex, with a fair on June 
[5 tor toys. 
RAMSBURY, a town (formerly a biſhop- 
Tick! in Wiltthire, well known in London 
u ts fine beer. It has no market, but two 
b i, on May 14, and September 25, for 
"ries, cows, theep, and toys. It is 46 miles 
. of Bnftol, and bg W. of London. 
RAMSEY, a town of Huntingdonfhire, 
Md a market on Wedneſdays, and a fair on 
10 2, for {mall pedlars ware, It 1s 12 
* N. E. of Huntingdon, and 68 N. of 
ndon, 
/ R * . 
3 — _ of S. Wales, on the 
N. * ire, about two m:les in 
re . ſmall 4 Mg den Nen 
le hop and his Ol ka ue? "7 _ 8 1 - 
„ David's, and eh se miles W. of 
and 17 N. W. of Miltordhaven. 


R AN 


RA'MSGATE, a ſea- port town of Kent, 
in the Ifle of Thanet, where a very fine pier 
has been lately built, for the ſecurity of thips 
that come into the harbour, being ſeated near 
the Downs, between the N. and 8. Foreland, 
10 miles N. E. of Conterbury. 

RA'MSONS, , an herb. 

RAN, the preter of Run. 

To RANCH, v. a. | corrupted from wrench ] 
to ſprain ; to injure by a violent twiſt, 

RA'NCID, a. | rarcid#s, Lat. ] ſtrong ſcent - 
ed; muſty, 

RA'NCIDNESS, RANCVDITY, /. ſtrong 
ſcent, as of old oil. NMluſtineſs. 

RA'NCOROUS, a. ſpucful in the higheſt 
degree. 

RA'NCOUR, /. [ rancrur, old Fr. hatred 
continued; inveterate malignity. 

RAND, /. | rand, Belg. | a border, or ſeam. 
6% The ran of a hoe.“ 

RA'NDOM, F Landon; Fr. want of di- 
rection, rule, or method; chance, hazard; 
roving motion. 

RANDOM, a. done by chance or without 
dehgn ; moving without direction. | 

RA'NFORCE, J. the ring of a gun next 
the touch hole. 

RANG, preter of Rixs. 

To RANGE, v. a. | ranger, Fr.] to place 
in order or rank. To rave. Neuterly, to rove 
at large. To be placed in order. 
RANGE, /. (range, Fr.] a rank, or any 
thing placed in a line. A claſs or order. An 
excurſion; room for excurſion. Compaſs taken 
in by any thing excurlive, extended, or placed 
in order, The ſtep of a ladder. A Kitchen 
grate, A beam of a coach. 

RA'NGER, /. one that roves about. A 
dog that beats the ground. An officer that 
looks aſter the game of a ſoreſt. 

RANK, a. Lane, Sax. ] firong; growing too 
faſt, Fruitful; bearing lirong plants. Strong 
icented, from rarcidus, Lat. Groſs; coarſe. 

RANK, , L range, Fr.] a line of men pla- 
ced a-breati. A row. A clats, or order. De- 
gree of dignity. High place. 

To RANK, v. a. | ranger, Fr. ] to place a- 
breaſt. To range or include in any particular 
ctaſs. To ditpoſe in a regular manner. Neu— 
terly, to be rauged; to be placed. 

To RANEKLE, v. ». to feſter, or breed 
corruption, To be ivflamed, applied both to 
the body and mind. | 

RA'NKLY, ad. in a coarſe or groſs manner. 

RA'NK NESS, /. exuberance ; ſupertluity 
of growth. 


RA'NNY,/. [mus araxui, Lat. I the ſhrewe 


mouſe. 


To RA'NSACK, v. a. to plunder or pil- 
lage. To ſearch narrowly. To violate, de- 
tlower, | 

RA'NSOME, /. [raxgon, Fr. ] the price paid 
for redemption of a priſoner. 

To RA\NSOME, v. a. |[ranernncry Fr. ] to 


| tree {rum punithment or Captiv itv by monev. 


RA'/NSOME- 


=, 


| 
1 
| 


” ——xůĩ —— U [ p — RV” 


RAR 


P AVSONE LESS, g. free from ranſome. 


fe of pompous or high founding language 

without proportionable dignity of thought. 
RANT, /, high-tovnding canguage with» | 

aut proportionate dignity of thought, 
RA'NTER, (a ranting fellow. 


— 


RA'NTIPOLE, , a wild, roving, hair- þ more thin. 


Mained, rak ſh yoorg wench. 


To RWNTIFOLE, .. to run about wildly. fly ; nicely ; accurately. 


RANULA, V (Lat. ] a foft ſwelling, poſ-] 
f, ſing rhe {alivais under the tongue. 

RANU/NCUUUS, {. | Lat. } a flower, cal- 
kd iikewite Cruwtoot, | 

Fo RAP, v. 2. | breppan, Sax. ] to ſtrike 
with a ſmart and quick blow. Actively, to 
affect with ra ture; to ſnatch away, To rap 
ard reve is to feize by violence. 1 

RAP, f. a quick imact blow. 

RAPA'CTIOUS, [rapu/tions] a. [rapax, 
Lat.] given to plunder; ſeizing by violence; 
venous; greedy. | 

RAPA'CIOUSLY, { r2p2/hinu/ls ] ad. by ra- 
pine; by violent roabery ; ravenouſly ; gree- 
lv. 

RAPA'CIOUSNESS, frapshiouſneh] , 
the quality of being rapacious. 

RAPA'CITY, |: | rapacitas, Lat. ] the a& 
of ſeizing by violence; the exerciſe of pluu- 
der; ravenoutaels. 

RAPE, {. | raptus, Lat.] n violent forcing 
ef a virgin or woman. A plant, A diviſion 
&f x country, ſometimes meaning the tame as a 
dundred, and at other times fgvifying a divi- 
ben corfifting of ſeveral hundreds. The 
ls of the cluiters of grapes when dried, 
and ufc) in making of vinegar. 

RAPID, 4. [ rapid, Lat.] quick; ſwift ; 
impet ons. 

R APTUDITY, , frapiditas, Lat.] ſwiftneſs 
«f mot ion celerity. 

RA“PI LY, ad. ſwiftly ; quickly. 

RA/PIDNTFSS, , ſwiftneſs ; celer'ty. 

RA'FIER, /. | ropiere, Fr.] a tmall ſword 
eſed only in thurſting. The ſmall ſword. 

RA'PINE, /. frapma, Lat.] the act of rak- 
ing away the £oods of another by violence. 
Force. Plunder. 

R A'PPER, Cone who ſtrikes. 

R A'PPORT, /. | rapport, Fr. ] relation; re- 
ference. Not uſed. 


| 


To RAPT, ». . to raviſh; to put in ec-]8 


Kacy. | 
"'RAPT, . a trance; an ec ſtacv. 
RAFETU REP, | from rapro, Lat. ] ecſtacy ; 
violence of a pleafing paſhon ; common heat 
of imarinaiion. Rap'dity ; haſte.“ Torrent 
wapture,” Nie. | 
RA'FTULOUS, a. ecliatic; tranſport» 
ing. 
RART, a. ſa: ui, Lat. J uncommon, ſcarce. 
Excellent. Thi, oppoled to denſe. Thinly 
Ketter Raw; and in this ſenſe often pro- 
routen en ray, 


' RAREFA'CTION Ty 
To RANT, . n. | randen, Belg. ] to make faction, Fr.] the art of ar J 9 


RAT 


& any mod uqm 


thin, or of extending the Parts of 3 
ting 
2 


that they Hall take u 
yh p more 
RAREFVABLE, a. exguble af 
thinner. ing Mag 
10 RA REF, T. A, [ rardie F I 
Sr Neuterly, to Wit be „ 
RARELY, ad. not olten; leldom, Fi 
* Finge 
RA'RENESS, /. the 
happening teldom and 
Value ariting from ſcarcity. 
RANRIITI X, La itu, 
nets. A thing valued for 
commonneſs. Thinneſs. 
RA'SCAL, ſ. | raſcal, 8a 
mean iellow , a ras pe Pang wy! 
RASCA/'LLION, < 
rank. 
RASCA'LITY, /. the 1 
Vilenels ; koavery. Tomo 
RASCALLY, ad. in 2 
worthleſs manner. | W 
To RASE, | Johnfon favs this word 
written rde or ve; and that be would of 
the former ſpelling when it G6gnifies to fri 
15 + the latter when it implics to ruin 


quality or ſtate of 
Ng uncommon 


, Lat.] uncommand 
Us lKarcenets o vn 


z 4 forxy wretch, | 
one ot the me ages 


T; a. | rojer, Fr. | to ſxim or bruth the ſurfacd 
2 roy or overthrow, To eraſe dr bie 
RA'SEN, See MarxtT Rasey, 
R ASH, >, [raſch, Belg.] hatty, violent 
prec:pitate, incouhderate. 
RASH, /. f-2/cia, Ital.] ſattin. An eff 
reſcence of red ſpots on the ſkin, perhays cu 
rujpted from ref. . 
RA'SHER, /. a thin ſlice of bacon, 
RA'SHLY, ed. in a hafiy and thoughtle 
laune r. 
RA'SHNESS, /. foolith contempt of dad 
ger; inconſiderate haſte 3 precipitation i; 
merity. 

R ASP, /. [raſpo, Ital.] arafpberry. 

To RAS P, v. a. [rajpen, Belg.] to rob 
powder. To wear zway the ſurtace wih 
rough file. | g | 

RASP, /. apiece or powder robbed of th) 
dy a very rough ar coarſe file. A rou 
file. 

RA'SPATORY, / [ raſpatoir, Fr} all 
eon's raſp. 

RA/SPBERRY, /. a kind of berry. 
| RA'SPRERRY-BUSH, / a fpects 
bramble. 
| RA'SURE, [ſee Rasr] { [19/0 & 
the act of ſcraping or ſhaving. A mark 
wr king made by rubbing of {cratching ol 
word or letter. 41 

RAT, ſ. [ratte, Belg.] an anims J 
than a mouſe, that infects houſes and! 
To ſmell a rat, e to ſuſpect dagger, 

ut on the watch. 

„TABLE, 4. [from rat] te 


RA'RELLHOW, Va thow carried in a box. 


| tain value. RATAB 


RAT 


| f © 
, ad. proportionably. 

TABLY, 44. "£1. / 2 
Mitre J. s fig cor- 
RA! : i from the kerness of apricots and 
60a ene q 
(p ritS+ N. c a fm Indian cane. An io- 

RAT: f cane _wice by {chnol maſters. A 
ut "1 q9 0 5 . _ * 
ſane tpecles of mah ganye 
lo Aren RASH, J. in Clock-work a fort 
RAIL «hich {crves 10 11 up tne detents 
"R120 hos 


* make the clock 
every hour, ad thereby 


ike, : TO 

Wire . [rats Lat. ] a price fixed on any 

3 \ (tried 4llowance Or QUANtAY, c 

mans. * s = . 3 LL 1 

* That which lets the value. ; The man 

. beg 2 thing. A tax impoſed by a pa- 

3 „ita (hip of war, s its order, 

pill Kc. Katt v a 7 7 , Jo 6 ; 

nee, of diſt, uction, as to Magnitude, bure 
eerec Of din 

5. gomber of men and guus. ; : 

1 PATE, v. 2. to value at a certain pr ve. 

* 1 ? we! . * 4 

7 7 To chide, from eta, Iilandick. 

6 tas. 4. N ö ee 
gart, a. carly. * The rath primroie. 
Nalin, &o 

Mit, Not in ute. 


RATH, , a hill. 


1 


M\[HER, ad. [the corparitive of rath, 
un out of vic] more willingly. 3 
Ia a greater degree. More properly. Eſpe- 
Galle. To bat c rather, is to prefer, or deſire 
in preſerence. V : 

MATIFICA/TION, /. [ratification Fr. 
tie act of conhrming. : g 

RATIFIER, , the perſon or thing that 
uites. 

RA TIF V, 2. a. | ratum, Lat.] to con- 
fm: to ſettle; 9 validate. : 

RATIO, [rips } /. [ Lat. } proportion. 
TRATIV'CINALE, v. 3. Lraſluieſinate) 
[ratizznyr, Lat.] to reaſon; to argue. 
RACIOCIN.' TION, [ 1 a// 12/in. Hon] . 
Iratucinatio, Lat.] the act ot deducing conſe- 
ences from preraiſes by the exerciſe of reaſon 
RATIO'CIN ATIVE, { rofbifinative,] a. 
rgomentative ; advancing by procels of dit- 
purſe, 

RATION, ſthe 7: in this and the follows 
ig words is pron. like ; as, /n, Hal 
wiiral'y, Kc.] . [ratin, Lat.] in the Army, 
þ2 portion of ammunition, bread, drink, and 
mer, di ribated to cach ſoldier in the army, 
* dis daily ſubfiſianve, &c. 5 
KITIONAL, a. Cu, Lat. ] having 


- of reaſon. Agrecable ts reaſon. Wile; 
b IC1OVS, 


count of the £counts 
dended. 


RTIONALIST, , one who admits of 


Ming but what he cap account for on the 


meme of teaſon. One who preters reaſon 
d revclation. 

RATION A/ 4 
SATIONA LITY, / the power of rea- 
Ws, Reaſonableneſs. ; 


CNTIONALLY, ad, reaſonably ; with 


RA' 1 = 
a A 1.88, 7. 


ou which any thing 1s 


the late of being 


a quick noiſe with hak ng things together net 
very lonorous. 


to Hun with noiſe; to ſcold. 


ed. Empty and lovd talk. 


Neuterly, to fall into perploe ty or confutiois 


BATIONA/LE, . Lat.] a reaſonable | 


'RAV 


RA'TSBANE, ſ. poiſon for rats, 
RATTE/EN, J. a kind of fluff. 
To RA'TTLE, v. . [ atelen, Bcls | to mag 


To Peak eagerly and noifilys 
Actively, to make a thing found by thakiog 4 


RA'TTLE, { a quick noite nimbly repears 
An inttrument 
having ſomething :ncluded in a hollow party 
to cauſe t-r; w or ſuryrife. A plant. 
RA'TTILEHEABED, LretUlebrided] as 
gidd 3 0 ſteady. 
RA“TTLE- SNAKE, /. 4 ſnake ſo called 
from the rattle at the end of it> tail. 
RATTO'ON, {. a Welt-Indian fox. 

To RAVAGE, v. ». |ravarer, Fr. j to lay 
waſte, fack, ſpoil, plunder, pillagcs tuin, raufack. 
RA'VAGE, . ſpoil, or plonter. 
RAVAGER, ,. plunderer ; ſpoiler. 
RAU'CITY, /. [rauwcitas, Lat.] hoarſencſs3 
loud rough, hoarſe no' fs, 

To RAVE, +». n. {:&ver, Fr. ] to be doliri- 
ous or talk irrationally. To burit into fits of 
fory like a mad perſon. 

To RA'VEL, v. a. | raven, Belg. ] to en- 
tangle, or entwiſt. To unweave, vr undo ſome- 
thing woven. To hurry over in confufion. 


To work in perplexity 3 to be buſy with intri- 
cac ies. 
RAVELIN, /. [Fr.] in Fortificat ion, a 
work having two faces, that compole a fahent 
angle without any Ranks, 
RAVEN, . V,, Sax. Ja large black fowl, 
To RA VEN, [ ra . reEftats, Sax. 
to rob; to d vour with great eagerneſs. 
RAVENGLASS, a4 lown 1n Cumberland, 
with a market on Szturday*, and two fairs, 
on June 8, and Avguit 5, for horfes, horned 
cattle, and yarn. It is 2824 miles N. N. W. 
of London. 
RAVENNA, an ancient and celebrated 
town of Italy, in the territory of the church, 
capital of Romagva, with an archbiſhop's ſee, 
two academies, teveral colleges, four abbey 


place is now continually going to decay. It is 
ſeated near the river Maatone, zy miles S. E. 
of Ferrara, and 162 N. of Rome. 


Lon. 12. 
15. E. lar. 41 22 N. 


RA'VENOUS, a. hungry to exceſs, 

RA'VENOUSNESS, /. the quality of rag- 
ing after prey; furious voracity. | 
paſs of Rracun. 

RA'VIN, (prey; food gotten by violence; 
rapie; voraciovincits, 

RA'VINGLY, ad. with frenzy; 
traction, 


by violence. To delight to ecfiaoy. 


at. 


and a great number of religious houſes. This 


RAUGHT, {ra«t] the old pret. and part. 


uh diſ- 
To RA'VISH, 2. a. ſravir, Fr.)] to violate 

a perſon's chaſtity by force. To take away 
RA'VISHER, , he that embraces a woman 

| by violence. One who takes any thing by force 
RA*'VISH« 


0 


REA 


RAVISHMENT, /. the act of vio- 
lating chaſtity by torce. Exceſüve delight. 
Rapture. 

RAW, a [raa, Dan. , Teut. ] not 
boiled or reatted, Not dreffed enough either 
by roatting or boiling. Not covered with the 
fin. Bleak; chill. New; immature. Sorc. 
Ignoraat or gaczperienced, applied to the 
judgment. 

RA'VW BRONED, „. having bones ſcarcely 
covered with tieth. 

RA'WHEAD, ani] the name given 
to a ſpectre. 

RA'VLY, ad. iu a raw manner. Untkil- 
fully. Newly. | 

RA'VWNESS, /. the ſtate of neither being 
boiled or roatied, applicd to food. Inexpert- 
ence, applied to the judgment. Haſty manner. 

RAY, /. (nie, Fr.] a beam of light, or 
knowledge. A fith. An herb. 

ToRAY, v. @. Layer, Fr.] to ſtreak; to 
mark in long lines. An old word. 

RA'YLEIGH, a town in Effex, with a 
market on Saturdays, and one fair, on Trinity 
Monday, for hortes and toys. It is an ancient 
place, and is 36 miles E. of London. 

RAZE, .. | rays, Span.] a root of ginger. 
This is commonly written race, bot leſs proper. 

To RAZE, or RASE, v. a. | rafer, Pr.) 
to overthrow, ruin or demolith. To cttace. 
To extirpate. 

RA'ZOR, or RA'SOR, /, Caen, Lat.] an 
inſtromeat uted in ſhaving. 

RA'ZURE, /. | ra/ure, Fr.] See Rasukx. 

RE, is an inſeparable particle uſed by the 
Latins, and from them borrowed by us to 
denote iteration or backward action; as, re- 
tn, to come back; repercuſſin, the act of 
Criving back. 

REA'CCESS, [reik;/;] . avifit renewed, 

To REACH, reech v. a. [ æcan, Sax. ] to 
touch with the hand extended. To arrive a-, 
or attain. To fetch from ſome place diſtant, 
and give. To transfer. To penetrate to. To 
be adequate to. To extend, or ſpread abroad. 
Neuterly, to be extended far. To make cttorts 
to attain. To take in the hand. 

REACH, fg] J,. the act of taking 
er bringing by extending the arm. The att 
of taking or touching with the arm extended, 
Power ut attain'vg. The limit of the under- 
ffanding. A contrivance or artifice. Extent. 

To REACT, 2. a. to act back again, To 
return an act ion or impulſe. 

REA CTION, Han . r dictian, Fr | 
the action whereby a thing acted upon, returns 
the action upon the agent. 

READ, [Cg /. | r.64, Sax. ] counſel. 
4% To wicked id. Stern. Saying; ſaw. 

To READ, | ---4] v. a. [preter. and part. 
paſi, vad, but pronounced rd, red, Sax. ] to 
poreſe, or utter by the voice, any thing writ- 
ten or printed, Figuratively, to ditcover by 
marks or learn by obſervation, To know per- 
ſectly; to underſtand. 


REA 


READEPTION, [reads p 
adcptus, Lat. | recovery a * m} |; we wn 
READER, L; f, one wan s 
any thing written or printed 0 
in books. One whoſe office ;« . 
in churches, 
READILY, [relily] 
hinderance, or delay.” 
READINESS, C, lineſs) |. [fee Rr 
the quality of doing any thine e Th ** 
or hehtation, DIET ang 
READING, (pron. redline) { Gl. 
peruhng words Written or printed,” | $a: 
hfting in the peruſal of books, A le * 
public recital. Variation of cap. 
REA'DING, | pron, Relling) . TR, 
Berkthire. with a market on un I 
tour fairs, on Feb, 2, for checſe and hu, 
cattle and pigs; on May 1, chiefly for we 
on July 25, for horſes and other cattle ; > 
on September 21, for cheeſe, It is 2 1 
ration, eajoys feveral privileges, and ſend; k | 
members to parliament, It is 39 miles N 
of London. 
READ MISSION, [readm fon] J. the E 
of admitting again, ; 
To READMIT, . a. to let in an2in, 4 * 
To RE-ADñꝗO RN, v. a. to adorn 1 
gain. 
READY, [redy] a, [ hrate, w_ 
performance. Fit, or prepared. Willing 
eager, Near; being at the point. Facile 
ealy ; opportune. Done without hinderang 
or heſitation. Expedite. Adverbially, rea 
ly ; fo as not to need delay, | 
RE-AFFIRMANCE, . ſecond conf 
mat ion. i | | 
REAL, a. | »ea/i;, Lat.] relating to thing 


at Peruſe 
* C liudiuy 
© is io read prove 


ad.without hehtation 


not perſons. True, oppoſed to fictitin Mod 
Genuine. In Law, conſiſting of things 1 91 
moveable as land. | arrue 


RE'ALGAR, , red arſenic. | 
REA'LITY, /. [ realite, Fr. truth, or 
exiſtence, oppoſed to appearance. Someth 
intrinſically important. 1 
To RE/ALIZE, v. a. C rculiſer, Fr. Ito be 
into being. To convert money into land, 
aper currency into money. 
REALLY, ad. actually; trulv. Ind 
RE ALM, L/] ſ. [rotauine, Fr.] a l 
dom. Kingly government. 
REA'LTY, .. | realte, Ital. loyalty. 
REAM, 2 J. Crane, Fr. a bundi 
paper, conſiſf ing of twenty quires 
To REA/NIMATE, v. a. to animate 8 
To reſtore to life ; to revive. | 
To REANNENX, v. a. to annex apt 
To REAP, | rep] v. 4. [ repan,Sas.] 1 
corn at harveſt. To gather or obtain. - 
rly, to harveſt. 3 
re REA/PER, [reeper ] | one that 
orn. a 
: RE/APING-HOOK, [reeping-b/#) 


: 1 rn. 
crooked inſtrument uſed in cutting c 


, 


7 REAR, res-] Jarriere, Fr. the hinde 


R EB 


er] a, raw; neither well roaſt- 
Early—a provincial word. 


10 up any thing fallen. 
from an in fant ſtate. 

To exalt gar elcevare. 
RWARD, |”: C ward} {. the Jafl 


[re 


raiſe up. 
being up 
I , 
RE'A 
trop. 
he latter Parks 
; REARMOU | 
more properly ſpelt re! cui. 
To KE ASC 
n. To $0 
REASON, 
word and its fol 
banale, Kc. 
Clear an : | 
The cauſe, or final cauſe. 


up 4 ſecond time. 


d fair d ductions from 
A fa- 


hubs 


083. Right; Jultice. a . 
tr bee, ſuch meaſores as are conſiſtent with 
Er 1 
France to veau. 


bomauitys “ Brig 
Addiſon, 

Ts RE'ASON, v. u. [ rai nner, Fr. to de- 
dete conitquerces from premites. To debate, 
dicourſe, or endeavour to convince. Active- 
Ir, to cxamine by the rules of reaſon. 
REASON ABLE, a. {ratlomablc, Fr.) hav- 
ws the faculty of reaſon. Contittent w:th the 
rs of reaſon. Joſt, Moderate. Tolerable. 
REASON ABLENESS, /. agreeableneſs to 


raſa, Moderation, 

REASONABLY, ad. agreeable to reaſon. 
Moderatelr. 

NEASON ER. /. one who reaſons; an 


arrver, 
REASONING, , argoment. 
REASONLESS, ad. void of reaſon. 
DREASSEMELE, ©, a, to collect again. 
15 REASSE RT, v. u. to aſſert angw, or a 
ſecond time. 
to AEASSU ME, 2. as [ reaſſemo, Lat.) ro 
lune; to take again. 
Is REASSURE, D. 0. ſreafſurer, Fr.) to 
Rc trum tear; to reſtore from terror. 
Kalk, rect] t. A kind ot long ſmall 
beta grows in water, and complicates 
voy together. | 
ap F Aer 
REAN E, [ re. de! YR, [ pret fan, 
* away by ftealth or violence, 
ab; U / 4 * Pi « 0 
* WTIZA TON, U ebaptijution, 
ten wal of babtiſim. 
Npllze again. 
DREBA'TE, v. . 
1 deprire af its edge. 
. EBA TE, . a rule 
e. d: [coun t. 
EBEC I 
N, U 


\ 
IN. 
\s 


[ cat iſr, Fr 1 
rebattre, Fr.] to blunt, 


in Arithmciic, the 


J 


TRAC 


"deft rebcc, Fr.] 2 three. ringed 


ver | 7, ts (a, Fran. Sax. to 
. To 
To cducate vor 
The end; the tail or train behind. 
SE, /. ¶hreremis, Sax. ] a bat, 
END, . 4. to climb, or mount 
che ea pron. like ce, in this 


lowing derivatives; as, . Don, 
| {. [rating Lat.] true and clear 


| 


ö 


| 


REC 


REBEL, ſ. Crebellis, Lat.] one who 011758 » 
tes lawful authority. 

To REBEL, v. n. [Crebella, Lat. ] to riſe in 
oppoſition to Jawſul authority. 

REBE'LLER, ſ. one that rebels. 

REBE'LLION, F. the act or ſtate of tak- 
Ng up arms, or otherwiſe oppoſing Jawiul au- 
thority., 

REBELLIOUS, a. opponent to lawful au- 
thority. 

REBE LLIOUSLY, ad. in oppoſition ta 
lawfol authority. 

REBE'LLIOQOUSNESS, /. the quality of be- 
ing rebellious, 

To REBE'LLOW, Led. ] v. u. to echo 
back a loud noite. 

REBOA'TION, /.| from e, Lat.] the 
return of a loud be!lowing found. 

To REBOUND, . . [ rebondir, Fr.) to 
tpring back again from any ſurface. Actively, 
to reverberate or beat back. 

REBOU'ND, /. the act of flying back after 
being driven with force againſt anv thing; 
reſilition. 

REBU'FF, ſ. | yebuffade, Fr.] a quick aud 
ſudden refifiance or check; repercutiion. 

To REBU*FF, v. a. to beat back. Fo op- 
poſe with ſodden violence. 

To REBUULD, | pron. reb//d] v a. to 
build again; to re-edify ; to repair. 

REBU'K ABLE, a. worthy of being found 
fault with. 

To RERU KE, v. a. [reboucher, Fr.] to 
chide; to find fault with. To repreſs by an 
unexpected reproach : to reprehend. 

REBU'KE, , any chiding expreffon. A 
check ; objurgation. 

REBU'KER, ,a reprehender; a chider. 

REBUS, { a word repreſcated by a pie- 
ture. A kind of a riddle, in which the dif- 
ferent ſyllables of a perſon's or place's name 


are hidden under ſome pictureſque repreſen- 


tation. 
To REBU'T, v. a. [rebuter, Fr.] to retire 
back. Not uſed. 

REBU'TTER, /. an anſwer to a rejoinder. 

To RECA'LL, | re&au/] v. a. to call back; 
to call again, To revoke. 

RECALL, [C-] f. the act or power 
of calling back; revocation, | 

To RECA'NT, +. a. | recanto, Lat.) to re- 
tract, or. contradict what one has profetied, ſaid, 
or done. 
RECANTATION, , the at of contra= 
dicting what a perton has protefſed, ſaid, or 
dane ; retraction. 
RECA'NTER, , ene that recants. 
To RECAPUTULATYE, 2. &. | recapitulcr, 
Fr. | to mention again. To repeat again ia 4 
diſtenet manner. 
RECAPITULA'TION, /. a diſtinct re- 
beating of the principal hams or arguments 
of a di ourte ; detail repearcd, 


RECAPULULATORY, 4. repeating a- 


gain. 


10 RE- 


R E C R EC 


To RECA'RRY, ». «. to carry back. | RECIDI' VOUS 8 
To RECE DE, v. 3. to fall back; retreat ; | ject to fall again, TN [retidivus, Lat.] ſa 
debt. | RE'CIPE, J. [Lat. from | 
RECE'IPT, | pron. reſet ] |. [ receptun. Lat.) a medicinal 1 rode word of | 
the act of recerving. A writing acknowledg- | tion or receipt. e teinal preferips 


iug the receiving money. A phyfician's preſ- RECUPIENT, /. [recipiens, I. 
cription, or direction for making any thing con- | ceiver ; that to which any thi.” at. the re. 
fing of various ingredients. Reception; ad- | veffel of an air pump, in bets, @ wen. The 


mitſhon. | for the experiments are the lubjegs 
RECEIVABLE, [ reſE:vable] a. capable RECVPROC AL, 2 Cote L 

of ber received. : wal ; alternate; returned ca I at.) MY k 
To RECE/LVE, [reſefve]v. a.[recevoir, Fr. ] | lides. Affecting both Ne nd on botl 

to take or obtain any thing as due. To take | by each to each. alike. Dong 


or obtain from another. To admit. To con-] RECVPROCALLY 
ceive in the mind. To entertain as a gueſt. | terchangeably. x 
RECEIVER, [»e/ er] f. in Chemiſtry, a} RECUPROCALNE 
vetſelof earth, glais, &c. for receiving any diſ- | alternateneſs. 
tilled liquor. In Pneumatics, it is a glaſs veſſel To RECVPROCATE, ». » e | 
for containing the thing in which an experi- | cus, Lat. ] to act mutually Us A 
ment in the ur-pump is to be made. In Law, RECIPROC ACTION. . ry 1 | 
it is commonly undes ſtood in a bad ſenſe, and | any action is done mtu 5 berg wheret 
uſed - for ſuch as knowingly receive ſtolen RECI'SION, [rexizbos] {| Late . 
goods from thieves, and conceal them. Re- the act of cutting off, — 1 Lat. 
cciver alto ſignities an officer: of which there] RECI TAL, /. the relating of a thin 
are ſeveral kinds, denomivated from the par- | ſecond time. Rehearſal ; Jorg K 
ticular matters they receive, the places where, | meration, " "i 


ad, mutvally ; in 


SS, /. mutual returns 


and the p-rions from whom. RECITA/TION, /. ition; 
RE'CENCY, /. [from recers, Lat.] the fl. J repetition; rehe 
ſtate of deing lately done, or exittent. RECITATI“VE, or RECITATIVO | 
RECE'NSION, Dec. | recenfio, Lat.] || Iral.] a kind of muſical pronunciatie 
enumeration ; review. | wherein the words are pronounced more mf 01 
RECENT, a. | recens, Lat.] not long ex- |cally than in common ſpeech, and lt than 2 
iftent. New; late; freth. a ſong. | | k 
RE'/CENTLY, od. freſbly ; newly. To RECITE, v. a. [recito, Lat.] torelat | 
RE'CENTNESS, /. the quality of being | to rehearſe; to tell over, or enumexate. *. 
Jately uſed, made, or done; newnels. To REC K, v. . [recan, Sax, ] to care; k 


RECE'PTACLE, . [ recepraculum, Lat.] a|heed; to mind; to rate at much. Addis 
veſſel or place into which any thing is received. | to heed ; to care for. | 
RECEPTIBULITY, /. | from! receptus, RE'CK LESS, a. [ recceleas, Sax. ] careleſ 
Lat.] poſubility of recetving. heedleſs ; mndleſs. 
RE'CEPTARY, /. thing received. Obſolete. RE/CK LESSNESS, . careleſſneſs ; 
RECE'PTION, /. [receptus, Lat. ] the at | ligence, | 
of receiving or entertaining. The ftate or | To RE'CKON, | uſually pron. re] 9. 
- manner of being received or entertained. | | reccan, Sax. ] to count, or find out the nul 
Treatment at firſt coming. ber of any collection. To etteem, valu 
RECEPTIVE, a. | receptus, Lat.] having account. Neuterly, to compute. Io 
the quality of admitting what iscommunicarted. | ſtreſs or dependance upon, uſed with pa 
RECEPTORY, a. receptus, Lat.] gene- | from compter ſur, Fr. | 
rally or popularly admitted. RE'CKONER, [rekner] /. one who ct 
RE/CESS, f | 7eceſſus, Lat. ] retirement. De- | putes ; one who calculates coll, : 
parture. A place of retirement or ſecrecy. An | RE'CTKONING, [rening] J. a compl 
ebfiradt of the proceedings of an imperial diet. tion. An account of time. Accounts of g 
RECE'SSION, [n]. CLrecęſſio, Lat. | tor and creditor. Money due for enten 


the act of retreating. ment at a public-houſe. An atcount tak — 
To RECHANGE, v. a. to change again. | Eſteem or value. RE 
RE CHANCE, ,, the ſecond payment To RECLATM, v. a. [reclam?, Lat.] Mend 


of the price of exchange. reform or make better. To reduce 90 
To RECHARGE, v. a. to accuſe in re- | ſtate defired. To recal, or cry out againſt. } 
turn. To attack again. tame. © : . Lal 
RECHE AT, 8 a leſſon played on | To RECLINE, v. 4. [rec oy -Y 
the horn when the hounds have loſt their game, | back, or ſidewiſe. Neuterly, to lean, | 
to call them from a counterſcent. repoſe. ia 3 
RECIDIVA“TTION, , [from recidivus, RECLINE, a. Lreclinis, Lat.] in | ul 


Lat.] the falling a ſecond time; a backflid- | poſture. : | 
ing 5 * ag G mY | 10 RECLO'SE, [reclixe]v. a. tach, 


REC 


F rCLU'SE, a. [recluſus, Lat.] ſhut up 


Fo company- Retire . 


bon. ANCE, Crebonni nance] |. | re- 
RACOGNISANCE, Accent of a perſon 


7ſt, FR A bond of record, teſti- 


«thing: A badge. 
ſring wet ” 
1 money. . 
a RECOGNi'SE, [ rehognize ] . d. [ recog - 
! Lat.] to acknowledge; co recover and 
"knowledge of any perton or th ing. To 
of or examine judicially. 
RECOCNISE'E, [retognize] ſ. the perſon 
iu whoſe favour 4 bond 15 drawn, 
"RECO'GNISOR, [ re&;gnizor | . one who 
anothec. | 
006K Io x, /. [ recognitio, Lat. ] re- 
view; tene al of 3 Acknowledge- 
Knowledge avowed. 
1 RECOVL, +. x. | reculer, Fr. ] to ruſh or 
und back again. To fall back, to fail or 


or L, the rebound ing or ſtarting back 
of a cannon, &c. after explotion. ; 

To RECOUN, v. 4. to coin over again. 
RECOUN AGE, /. the act of coining anew. 
To RECOLLE CT, v. a. [ recalleFus, Lat.] 
revive in, or recover to, the memory. To 
rover reaſon or reſolution. To collect again. 
RECOLLECTS, a congregation of reſorm- 
ed Franciſcans, called alſo Friars-minors of 
& Franc1s, 

RECOLLE/CTION, /. the act whereby an 
lier is ſought after by the mind, and found, 
nd brought again to view. 

ToRECO'MFORT, v. a. to comfort or 
tonfole again, To give new ſtrength. 
ToRECOMME'NCE, v. a. | »ccommencer, 
Fr.|to begin anew, 

RECOMME/NCEMENT, /. a beginning 
athing anew, F 
TRECOMME/ND, v. a. [recommender, 
.] to praiſe to another. To render accept- 
. To deſcribe a perſon as worthy of the coun« 
Ituance of another, To commit with prayers. 
RECOMME/ NDABLE, a. [ recommendatle, 
| worthy of recommendation or praiſe. 
RECOMMENDA/TION, . the act of de- 
Ning the good qualities of a perton to gain 
un 2 favourable reception from another. 


WECOMME'NDATORY, 4. that which 


Mens to another, 


AECOMME/NDER, , one who recom- 
I RECOMMPT, 5. 4. to commit a- 


I*RECOMPA/CT joi 
D. 4. tO join anew. 

1 AECOMPE'NSE, v. a. Fee 

e repay, or requite. Io return, or give 


Muital, To make up by ſomething of e- 


Il value. T 
Wcomrex 8 pay for. 


{ 


2ECOAGULA'TION , þ ſecond coagula- 


v. a. [recludo, Lat.] to, act of making a return, or equivalent; com- 


| 


REC 


penfation. 

RECOMPTLEMENT, /. newcotnpilement, 

To RECOMPO'SE, [ rekompeze] v. a, | re» 
compoſer, F 4 to ſettle, or quiet anew, To 
form or adjuſt anew, 

RECOMPOSUTION, [ rekompozi hon] ſ. 
compotition renewed, , 

To RECONCULE, v. a. ( reconcilier, Fr.) 


acopniſer to owe to the recogni/ce a cer. [20 make a perſon to like, or be liked again. To 


make conhſtent. To reſtore to favour. Sy» 
NoN. To reconcils ſuppoſes ſome diſpute or 
d ſagreement. To adjuſt, ſuppoſes only ſome 


diſtance or difference, 

RECONCULEABLE, a. reconciliable,Fr.} 
capable of renewed kindneis. Conſiſtent; 
poſſible to be made conſiſſent. 

RECONCULEABLENESS, /. conſiſtence; 


poſhbility to be reconciled. Diſpofition to re- 
new love. 


kindneſs, or reſtoring to favour. F riendſhip 
renewed ; reconciliation. 

RECONCCLER, / one who renews friend- 
ſhip between others. One who diſcovers the 
conftttence between propofitions. 

| RECONCILIA'TION, /. { reconciliation, 
Fr.] renewal of friendſhip. Agreement of 
things ſeemingly oppoſite. Atonement or ex- 
piation, | 

To RECONDE/NSE, v. #. to condenſe a- 
new. | 

RECONDITE, @. [reconditus, Lat.] ab- 
ſtruſe; profound ; ſecret. , 

To RECONDU'GF, » a. { recenduire, Fr.} 
to condutt again. 

To RECON JOIN, v. &. to join anew, 

To RECO'NQUER, v. a. [reconguerir, Fr.] 
to conquer again. 

Te RECONNOVUVFRE, [| rehonnoiter] v. a. 
Fr.] in War, to examine the nature and ſitu- 
ation of groond, &eœ. 

To RECONVE'NE, v. @. to aſſemble a- 
new, 

| To RECONSECRATE, v. 4. to conſe- 
crate anew. 

| To RECONVE'Y, v. a. to convey again. 
To RECORD, v. 4. | recorder, Lat. ] to re- 
gifter any thing fo as to preſetve the memory 
of it. To celebrate, or cauſe to be retnemver- 
ed in à folemn manner. 

RECORD, / (the accent of the noun is 
generally on the &rft C lable, but that of the 
verb always on the laſt | a regiſter or authentic 
memorial. 

RECORDA'TION, . [recordatio, Lat.] 
remembrance. Obſolete. s 


event. The Keeper of the rolls in a city. 
A perſon choſen to afiſt the magiſtrates, &. 
of & city or corporation, in matters of juſtice, 
and proceedings in law. A kind of flute. 

To RECOQU'CH, v. a. to lie down again, 
To RECO'VER, v. a. E Fr.) to 
reſtore from ſiek heſs or diſorder. To repait z 


E, / [recompenſe, Fr.] the. 
| | 


31 to 


RECONCITLEMENT, /. the renewal of 


RECORDER, /. one who regiſters any 
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lief after labour or pain; amuſing; diverting. 


ſopply the deficiencies of an army by new men. 


. — 


KEC- 


to regain; to releaſe ; to reach. Neuterly, to | 
grow well trom a diſeaſe. 
RECO'VERABLE, a. capable of being 
cured or regained, 8 1 
RECO'VERY, /. cure. The power or act 
of regaining. The itate of a perſon cured. In 
Law, the cutting off an entail. 


in a diſtin and minute manner. 
RECO/URSE, [retorſe] /. [recours, Fr.] 
frequent paſſage. A return, or new attack. 


Application or attendance for help or protec- lying or leaning. Reſt; repoſe. 


tion. The laft ſenſe is moſt in uſe, the two 
former ſevſes being obſolete. Acceſs. 

RE'CREANT, a. | rccrian, Fr. |cowardly; 
mean-ſpirited ; crying out, or recanting for 
fear. Apoſtate ; falſe. 

To RE'CREATE, v. n. | recreo, Lat. ] to 
refreſh after labour. 
Figuratively, to delight or gratify. To revive 
or reheve., 

RECREA'FION, /. refreſhment after toll 
er wearineſs. Amuſement; divertion. 


RE CREATIVE, a. refreſhing ; giving re- 


RE'CREATIVENESS, J, the quality of 
being recreative. 

RE'CREMENT\,/[.[ Crecrementum, Lat. Idroſo; 
feoria; ſpume; ſupertluons or uſeleſs parts. 


RECREME/NTAL, RECREMENT1- |. 


TIOUS, a. drofly ; coarſe. : 
To RECRUMINATE, 2. ». [| recriminer, 
Fr.] to return one accuſation with another. + 
RECRIMINA'TION, || recrimination, Fr. ] 
the att of returning one accuſation by another. 
RECRIMINA'TOR, /, he that returns 
one charge with another. He | 
RECRUDE'SCENT, a. | recrudeſcen;, Lat.) 
growing painful or violent again. 
To RECRUIT, [| re&rat Iv. a. Crecrutet, Fr. | 
to repair any thing waſted by fretb ſup-lies. To 


4 


RECRUUT, {rehrit] |. the ſopply-of any 
thing-waſted. New ſoldiers. 
RECTA'NGLE, /. [refangulus, Lat. ] an 
angle conſiſting of ninety degrees: . 
RECTA'NGULAR, a. | re&us and anguius, 
Lat.] having an-angle gonhfting of ninety. de- 
recs. 5 , * 1 

RECTIFIABLE, à. capable of being ſet 
right. | 5 
R ECTIFICA'TION, , | re&if.cation, Fr. 
the act of ſetting a thing right wHich is wrong. 
In Diſtillerv, the act vf drawing ſpirits a fe- 
cond time, in order to increaſe their ſtrength. 
To RECTIFY, ,a. [ reffifier, Fc. } tomake 
right, or reform. To increaſe the ftrengrh 
of tpirits by repeated diſtillation. | 
'RECTILVNE AR, RECTILYNEOUS, a. 
rectus and linea, Lat confiſtingof right lines. 
RE/CTITUDR, J [ref:tude, Fr.] ſtraight- 
neſs, oppoſed to eurvity. Uprightnets, or free- 
dom from any vice or bias, applied to the mind. 


rector. 

living, confiſting of 

lations, ſeparated and dedicated to God, forth 
» forthe 


ſervice of the church, and for the 


g of of the minitter, to whoſe chare 
To RECOU'/NT, v. a. | reconter, Fr. ] to tell | ted, : 


act of lying or leaning, 


eaſy to be recovered. 


To amuſe when weary. | covery. 


K E DU 


RE/CTORSHIP, . 


the rank or office o'y 
RE'CTORY, /. Letras Fr.) 


a ſpiri 
and, tythe, an Wars 


d Other oh. + 


maintenance 


RECUBA'/TION, | [ reezbatia, Lat. the 


RECU"MBENCY, . [from recuuts, Lat, 
RECU/MBENT, 4. lying 


lean! 
RECU/PERABLE ret 


54. [1 ecuperabilis, La] 
| RECUPERA'/TION, /. the aft of reco- 


vering. 4 
RECU:PERATORY, a. pertaining to re- 
To RECUR, v. . | recuryo, Lat.] to come 
back, or revive to the mind. To bave recourſe 
to, or take refuge in, from recourir, Fr, 

To RECURE, v. a. to recover from fick- 
neſs or labour. | 
RECU'RE, , recovery; remedy, 
RECURRENCE, RECU/RRENCY, {; 
retarn, 
RECURRENT, a. [ reeurrens, Lat.] fe- 
turning trom time to time. 

RECU*RSION, rekurſhon} ſ. [recu-lu 
Lat.] return. : of 
RECURVA”FION, RECURVITY, 
flexure back wards. | 
+ RECU'RVOUS, - a. | recurvus, Lat.] be 
back wards. | 
RECU'SANT, [rekizant] f ar ecu ans, Lat, 
one that refuſes t comply wich the terms of ret 
community or ſociety. 
To REC USE, [ rebizze] v. u. [ reciſer, Frd tan 
to refuſe. A qjurigicial word. 
RECUSSYION, | CoA]. Frewfſus, 
the act of beating back. 
RED, à. [| red, Sax. ] one of the firople an 
primary colours of natural bodies, or rather! 
the rays of light In Dying, it is one of th 
mother colours; ſome reckon thx kinds or ca 
f of red, viz. ſcarlet, crimfon, talf-grain, liyet 
orange, and ſcarlet of cochineal; but they m 
be reduced to the three principal drugs whit fort 
give, the colours; viz. the kermes, cochined bs þ 
and madder. e 
RE DAN, REDEN T, / in Fortificat 
an indented work, made in form ot the te 
of a ſaw, with ſaliant and co-entering ang 

unn „/ [from redargh 
Lat.) a drfproving or vetutivg. 2 

as D-BREAST , [red-breſt] /. 2 {mail b 
ſo called from thecoldur of its breaſt. 

RE/DBURN, a thoroughfare town ot 
road from Lopdon to Dunflable, in Hen 
mire, with no market, nor any coobders 7 
fair, they being all for toys: They * ho 
Wedneſday aſter Januaryd „alert | 
and Whitfun Wedneſday, Itis 44 e 


RE/CTOR, /. Lat.] a ruler. A parſon pr 
miniſter of an uarmpropriated pariſh, 


W. of St. Albans, and 25} from Ly g 


0 


75 RE DDEN, [redn ] — to mark red. 
ed or bluſh. 
Keats 9 village in Worceſterſhire, 
3 fair, on the firſt Monday in Avgult, 
* 


f cattle. 
a DISH, a. ſomewhat red. 


op io x „rom reddo, Lat. ] reſti- 


F DITIVE, a. in Grammar, anſwering 


nl, rd] . an earth of the metal 


oe and even texture, ſmooth, gloſſy, 
bod, emarkably heavy, of à fine florid 
, | red, Sax. ] council or advice. 
5 on r:de.” Shakeſ. Not in ule. f 
To REDEE/M, v. a. ons Lat.] to re- 
ſeve by paying a price. To recompenie. LY 
y an atonement ; to free from guilt. | 0 
free a pledge by paying what money was lent 
on it, together with the intereſt. | a 
MEDEE/MABLE, ſ. capable of re emp- 


IE DEEMABLE N Ess, J. the ſlate of 
ber Mü, J. one who ranſoms or 
faves from guilt by paying a price, or making 
mn atonement. A term frequently applied to 
ur bleſſed Saviour. : 

To REDELVVER, v. a. to deliver back. 
REDELVVERY, /. the act of delivering 


o REDEMA'ND, v. a. [ redemander, Fr.) 
todemand back. . ; 
REDE/MPTION, Credo,. [ redemptio, 
Lat] ranſom, or delivery from guilt or puniſh- 
ment by making an atonement. 
REDE/MPTORY, [ rede&nt9ry] a. paid for 
nalom. 

REDFORD. See RETFORD. 
REDHIBUTION, , in Civil Law, an act ion 
to make void the ſale of certain goods, and to 
olige the ſeller to take them back. 

RED-HOT, a. heated fo as to appear red. 
REDUNTEGRATE, a. [redintegratus, 
La. reſtored, renewed ; made new. 
REDINTEGR A/TION, /. renovation ; re- 
foration, Redintegration, Chymiſts call the re- 
ling any mixed body or matter, whoſe form 
I been deſtroyed, to its former nature and 
Conititution, 

RED-LEAD, , [ red-l-ad)] minium. 
RED-LINCH, a village in Somerſetſhire, 
Iith one fair, on June 29, for oxen and ſheep. 
REDNESS, , the quality of being red. 
SEDOLENCE, REDOLENCY, J. ſweet 


AEDOLENT, a. [ redolens, Lat.] ſweet of 


TREDOU'BLE, [redible] v. a. to repeat 
en. To increaſe by frequent additions of 


e ſame quantity, Neuterly, to become 


e a5 much. 


REDOU'ST, (redoir] ,. [redeute, F r.] an 


dou. ork of a fortification, 


[o RY 


England is the fineſt in the world. 


| 


REE 


| REDOU/BTABLE, [ redogtable} a. [redows 

table, Fr. ] terrible to enemies; formidable. 
REDOU'BTED, [redoiied] a. [Fr.] aw- 

ful; formidable. | | 1 
To REDOU'ND, v. n. [redundo, Lat. ] to be 


driven back again. To conduce. To feſult. 

To REDRE'SS, v. a. [redreſſer, Fr.] to fer 
right, or amend. To relieve, remedy, or eaſe: 
molt properly applicd to things. 

REDRE'SS, /. a relief of grievances. Re- 
formation. Remedy. 

RE'DRUTH, a town of Cornwall, whoſe 
market is diſuſed ; but it has three fairs, on 
May 2, September 5, and October 1, for 
horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth, and a few hops. 
It 1s 260 miles W. by S. of London. 

To REDSE'AR, [redſed,) v. n. applied to 
iron, which, when too hot, breaks or cracks 
undei the hammer. 

RE'DSTREAK, [r&d/ſrcek] ſ. an apple ſo 
called from its colour, preferred to all other 
fruit for making cyder. Cyder made from 
red/ireak apples. 

To REDU'CE, v. a. [ reduco, Lat. ] to bring 
to its former ſtate. To reform any diſorder, 
To break into ſmall pieces. To degrade. 
To bring into a ſtate of want or miſery. To 
ſubdue. 

REDU'CEMENT, /. the act of bringing 
back, ſubduing, reforming, or diminiſhing. 
REDU'CER, ſ. one that reduces. 
REDU'CIBLE, a. pofiible to be reduced. 
REDU'CIBLENESS, /. quality of being 
reducible. 

REDU'CTION, /. [red«&#ion, Fr.] the act 


of breaking into pieces, or bringing into or- 


der from a ſtate of diſorder. In Arithmetic, 
the bringing numbers of different denomina- 
t10Ns into one. 

REDU'CTIVE, a. [redu®if, Fr.] having 
the power of reducing. : 
REDU'CTIVELY, ad. by reduction; by 
conſequence, 


REDU'NDANCE, or REDU'NDANCY, 


. [redundantis, Lat.] a ſlate wherein things 
abound to excels ; ſuperfluity ; ſuperabundance. 


REDU'NDANT, @. | redundans, Lat.] ſu- 
pertluous ; abounding to exceſs. Uſing more 
words or images than are uſeful. 

To REDU'PLICATE, v. a. to double. 

REDUPLICA'TION, /. the act of dou- 
bling. 

REDU'PLICATIVE, a. Creduplicatif, Fr.] 
double. 

To REE v. a. to riddle ; to ſift. 

ES \, RE-E'CHO, [re-<o] wv. n. to echo 
ck. 

REE'CHY, 4. ſcorrupted from reek] 
ſmoaky ; ſooty. | 

REED, /. 0 Teut.] a hollow knotted 
ſtalk. A imall pipe. An arrow. * 

To RE-E DIFX, v. 4. to build again; to 
rebvild. 

REE D, a. abounding with reeds. 


| 


REEK, / Crec, Sax. ] ſteam; ſmoak; vapour. 
3 L 2 , A} 


pile 
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A pile «f corn or hay, uſually ſpel 
. y ſpelt and pro-: REFE' 
nounced rick, | devred as N * capable of being con 

be REEK, v. u. [ recan, Sax. | to ſmoke ; To REFINK, » 5 — else. * 

to 3 to emit vapour. from droſs or * J - 4 Pr. 

REE KV, a. tmoaky ; ranned ; black. make elegant ; * 4 mourtties, To 

REEL, % [rel Sax.) a turning frame on | to affect nic by | make accurate, 

which yarn is wound from the fpt1 of 5 to prove in point of ac; 
1 e ſpindle. racy; to grow pure. Point of accy 
0 EEL, ©, v. [ rollen, Belg. ] to ſtagger; REFUNEMENT 4 ; 

to incline ficſt to one fide, and then to the | from drofe, foutneſs,” „the ag of Cleanf 

other, in walking. ment in * 1 OY or impurity. — 

RE-ELE'CTION, / repeated election. [ration 9 Artificial practice. Ar 

To RE-EN ACT, V. a. to enact anew. REFI/NER 1 on 

* RE-ENJO'Y, v. a. to enjoy a fecond for impurity ; improv wn 3 from dro 

To RE-ENF | of tuperſioous ſubtilties. eng 

o ENTER, v. a. to enter again; to] To REFI TT, +» . 
* . or . 5 efaire, Fr 
k 5 d. a. to replace in] To REFLECT, ». « ea bit pi 
. or throw back. Nevter} *D1r,Fr.]tobend 
N N TRANCE, /. the act of enki or an image —— nf = "gh 
. back th | . > othrot 
REE'PHAM. See REPEHAM. | To —.— . 9 a 
REE RMO SE, ſ. | breremns, Sax] a bat. REFLE/CTENT.; Io throw reproach 
R To RE-ESTA'BLISH, v. a. to eftablifh | ing back; foes back; [ refloens, Lat.) bens 
Jain, REFLE/CTION, /. CAA 
OE Oy 7. one that re- eſla- of throwing or SD _ the ad 
age ; repreſented Sagar vn for 
5 n the act of re- Thought „„ ry = Ca 
iſhing ; the ſtate ot ing re-eſtablithed ; | ception of the cope rat! „ 
22 ; ; | within us, as N yes Py ras 
_REETH, a village in the N. riding of | got. Attentive confiderati Army 
Yorkſhire, near Barnard-cattle, with four fairs | REFLE'N, 4. di er NR 
on Friday before Palm - Sunday, Friday ſe'u- REFLE' * 7 —.— — — . 
vight before May 12, Friday before Augen] REFLEXIBULITY, / Wr 
24 N. e pe Nov. 22, for | rays to be turned out of a — ay 
pewter, brafs, hawkers and pedlars ware. nat e i ** 
To RE-EXA MINE, v. 3. to examine — voce wg goes bores. 
again. REFLE'XIBLE 
REEVE, *f. [gerefa, Sax.] the bailiff of a | of being thrown 2 22 
franchiſe, Or manor. Alſo, the gyardian of 2 natural courſe applied to ravs of K \ e 
| church. or chu-ch worden. REFLEXIVE a. f reflexus Lat - we 
<> 0 8 3 — err, _ to re- ſpect to ſomething pail ; capable 0 ſl 
5 — cr unger ? by 7 * ” . 
oe I Rag ger and fatigue. — HT LE'XIVELY, ad. in a backward 
IR. - . 0 
REFE/CTION, . [refe#;s, Lat.] refreth- | REFLO AT, (t] /. ebb; reflux. 
ment after hunger and fatigue. : REFLORE/SCENCE, /. { from ref 
REFE'CTIVES, /. medicines which re- | Lat. } the quality of Aourithing or bloſſom 
freth, and renew ſtrength. anew. 
REFE/CTORY, /. [r-fe#oirs, Fr.] a room | To REFLOURISH, CSA v. 4 
for refreſhment or cating. flouriſh anew. ; 
£ hte i EL, v. a. [Tef«llo,Lat.] to refute; | To REFLO W, [refs] v. n. [refer, F 
rels, to flow back. 

To REFER, v. a. [refe0, Lat. ] te fendor | REEL U ENT, a. f ſometimes accented 
diſmiſs tor inte mat ion ot jadgment. To ad- the firſt ſyllable, reffuens, Lot. | flowing bas 
ereſs or apply to for judgment, Neuterly, to running back. 
have re ſpect or re lat ion.  REFLUN, . [ refluxus, Lat.] the at 
; REFEREE „ſ. one to whom any thing is flowing back. The back ward courſe of wil 
ſubmitted or referred. * To REFOCILLATE, v. a. [ reforillo la 

RKFERENCE. [. relation ; reſpect; view | to refreſh, or cheviſh. P 0 
towards. Diſmifhan to another tribunal, REFOCILLA'TION,, , reſtoration 

REFERE'NDARY, JS. [referendu;, Lat.] | firength by refreſhment. | 

gv to whoſe decifion any thing is referred. An To REFO'RM, v. a. refer mo, Lat.} 


Sficer in the court of chancery : the maſter change from worſe to better. Nueterlyy to 
of requeſts. ter or make a change from worſe to better. 


To RE-FERMENT, 2. a, do ferment a-} REFORM, J. reformation or amenam 
bew. * | REFORMATION, /: LDH 


7 , 
*3 tO repair 


REF 
ine of changing from worſe to better. 
or » of religion from the corruptions of 
- 48 its primitive ſlate. Sy NON. 6 
1 ies often the action ot reform- 
ſonolio "gu. dom any other than the effect. 
wy AER, {. one who makes a change 
4 8 better. One who exploded the 
ſu r oper introduced into religion, and 
3 N x to its primitive (fate, 
REKA CT, V. da. [ refratFus, Lat.) ro 
* the navoral courſe of a ray; to beat 
hacks Anon, ſ. in general, is the devi- 
— mov ing body from its direct courte, 
ks the differentdenfiry of the medium 
pry in; or, it is a change of direction oc- 
or 2 bady's talling obliquely out of one 
— into another of a different denfity. 
EFRLACTIVE, a. having the power of 
agen ACTORINESS, 7. 8 obſti- 
„ {obbornnels ; perverieneis. | 
rage CTORY), 10 [ ref actarius, Lat. | 
In nete; ubborn; not tubmitring to authg- 
| nd; contumac ious. | 
elk, a. [ refragabilis, Lat.] 
F liable to be contuted. 
FT LLFRAIN, ©. 4. [ refreniy, Fr.] to hold 
ack; to keep from action. Nevterly, to for- 
bear; to abſlain 3 to ſparc. ; 15 ; 
REFRANGIBULITY, /. the diſpoſition 
Aang of light to be turned out of its natural 
evurſe by palling dd of one medium into ano- 


thier, | 

REFRA/NGIBLE, a. | from re and frango, 
Lal] capable of being turned our of a right 
Ine, or their natural courſe, applied to the 
rays of |'ght, | 
REFRENA'TION,, /. {re and fr axe, Lat. 
the at of reſtraiving, 

To REFRE'SH, v. a. {refraiſcber, Fr.] to 
refreſh after labour, pain, or want. To repair 
or improve any thing impaired by acw touches. 
To cool; to refrigerate. 

REFRE'SHFR, /. that which refreſhes. 

REFRESHMENT, /. relief after pain, 


wager or fatigue, Figuratively, food or 
REFRIGERANT, 4. [ refrigerant, Fr. | 


woling; mitigating heat. 
To REFRUGERATE, v. a. [reſrigero, 
La] to coal. | 55 
REFRIGER A TION, /. [ »efrigeratio, Lat.) 
the aft of cooling; the ſtate of being cooled. 
Ae REFRUVGERATO- 
14. Uefriveratorius, Lat. | coolil hav: 
the power to cool, f 10 N 
\EFRIGERATORY, JS. that part of a 
2 veſſel that is placed about the head 
a fill, and filled with water to cool the con- 
apours. Any thing internally cooli 1 
Arr., pret. and part. paſſ. of Ruaveh| 
a 7 _ away, 
EFUGE, ſ. [refugi . 
3 [ refugium, Lat ] thelter from 


REG 


ToRE'FUG E, V. A, [reſugier, Fr.) to ſheker 
or protect. 

REFUGEE“, /. [refugic, Fr. ] one that flies 
his country for ſhelter. 

REFU'LGENCE, /. [ſee Rrereterx x! 
ſparkling or bright ſplendor. 

REFU'LGENT, a. free,, Lat.] bright 
glittering ; ſhining ; ſplendor, . 

10 REF UND, . . Lrefunds, Lat.) to 
pour back. Figuratively, to reſtore or repay 

what is received. Uyed with the reciprocal 
| pronoun /:m/c!f, to reimburte. 

REFU'SAL, [| refazal] /. the act of denying 
ro receive auy thing offered, or of grantieg a 
thing requeſted. The right'of having a ching 
before another; pre- empt ion; option. 

To RE'FU'SE, L . a. | reſufer, Pr.) 
to deny any thing required, or offered. 
| REFUSE, 3. [the verb is acceoted-on the 
ſ-cord ſyllable, but the noun on the hcl | un 
worthy of acceptance after a choice is made. 
RRE FUSsE, J. tha. which is diſregarded 

when the reſt is taken. | 

REFU'SER, [| re/uz#& ]. he who refuſes. 

REFU'TAL, | from »ef«t», Lat.] the act of 
proving falſe or erroneous. 

REFUTA'TION, /. ſrefutatio, Lat.] the 
act of refuting ; or ſhowing any thing to be 
falſe ar erroneous ; refuta). | | 

To REFU'TE, v. a, | refuto, Lat. ] to prove 
falſe or erroneovs. 

To REGATN, v. a. | regagner, Fr.] to gain 
a ſecond time; to recover any thing loft. 

REGAL, a. [regalis, Lat.] royal; kingly. 

REGAL, J. [ regalis, Fr. ] a muſical inſtru- 
ment. 

REGA'LE, /. [ regat, Lat. ] the prerogative 
of a king. An entertainment given to embaſſa- 
dors. 

To REGA LE, v. a. [regaler, Fr. Ito feaſt ; 
to give an entertainment; to refreſh; to gratify. 

REGA'LEMENT, /. ſ»egalement, F r.] re- 
freſhment ; entertainment. 5 

REGA'LIA, /. has] the rights and pre- 
rogatives of a king; which, according to civi- 
Hans, are fix, viz. 1. The pawer of judicature. 
2. The power of life and death. 3. The 
power of peace and war. 4. A right to ſuch 
goods as have no owner, as waifs, eftrays, 
&c. 5. Aﬀeſſments; and 6. The coinage 
of money. Regafia is allo uſed for the ap- 
paratus of a coronation, as the crown and 
ſcepter with the crofs, that with the dove, 
the globe, St. Edward's flaff, the orb with 
the crofs, four ſeveral ſwords, &c. In Church 
Affairs, the rights and privileges which 
cathedrals, &c. enjoy by the grants of kings. 

REGA'LITY, Lala, Lat.] royalty 
ſovereignty ; kingſhip, | 

To REGARD, v. a. ſregarder, Fr.] to 
value ; to look upon as worthy of notice. To 
reſpect or mind. To obſerve religiouſly. To re- 
ſpe& or have relation to. To look towards. 
REGARD, ſ. | regard, Fr.] attention to 


els, Protection. Au expedient, 


as a matter of importance. Repect: eſteem. 
3 L 3 Relation, 


REG 


Relation, Note or eminence. Reference. 
Look or aſpect. ** With ſtern regard,” Milton, 
An object of tight. 

REGA'RDABLE. a. obſervable. 
of notice, 

REGA'RDANT, à. in Heraldry, a lion, 
or tuch kind at beait of prey, painted as laok- 
ing behind him. 

REGA'R DER, /. one that regards. 

REGA'RDFUL, a. attentive; taking no- 
tice of; obſervant; reſpectſul. 

REGA'RDFU LLY, ad. attentively; heed- 
fully; reſpectfully. EE 

REGA'RDLESS, a. heedleſs ; negligent ; 
not taking notice. | 

REGA RDLESSLY, ad. without heed. 

REGA'RDLESSNESS, /. heedlefſneſs; 

negligence ; inattention. 
* RE'GENCY, . [from gent] authority; 
government. Government admin u ſtered for 
another. The diftrit governed by a vice- 
gerent. Thoſe who re intruſted with the 
government in behalf of another. 

To REGE'NERATE, +. a. { rcgenero, Lat.) 
to produce anew.. To renew by a change of 
nature from a carnal to a chriſtian ſtate. 

REGE' NERATE, a. {regeneratas, Lat.] 
produced anew. Born again, or haying one's 
natural difp+fitions changed by divine grace. 

REGENERA'TION, /. [reg eh ation, Fr.] 
new birth; birth by graecy from carnal affec- 
tions to a christian life, | 1 

RE GEN T, a. [regens, Lat.] gov 
Exerciſing authority for another. | : 

RE GENT, ſ. 4 governor or ruler. One 
inveſted with authority for, or ruling in be- 
half of another. A profetior, or teacher in a 
college or univerſity, 

RE/GENTSHIP, , the office or ſtate of a 

regent. 


Worthy 


eruing. 


Ta REGERMIINATE, v. a, | regermino,, 


Lat. ] to ſpring, or bud out, again, 
REGERMINA'TION, the att of fprout- 

ung again. ; | F 
RE/GIBLE, &. goverrahle; manageable. 
RE/GICUDE, . [regicidi, Lat. ] the at of 


murdering a king. One guilty of murdering 


his Kips. 
RE/GIMEN, /. [Lat.] that regulation in 


diet and living, (aitable. to the preſervat ion or 


of healtn, Rule; government, 


recover 


RE/GIMENT, [ pron. r ment] /,. | regiment, 


Fr.] à body of ſoldiers under one colonel, 
RE 
ment. Ufed in the plural for the particular 
uniform by which one regiment is diſtinguiſh- 
ed from another. Mok 
RE'/GION, ,, [regio, Lat.] a tract of_land. 
A country, Tract or ſpace. A part of the 
body. Place oc tank. A diviſion or part of the 
atmoſphere. / f 
REGISTER, l regiſtrum, Lat. ] an account 
of any thing committed to writing in ſome 
book kept for that purpoſe. An officer who com- 


mite any account of traniattion to writing. 


GIME/NTAL, a. belonging to a regi- 


| 


REG 


To REGISTER, v. a, 


commit to writing, in order 


oblivion. To enro tO preſerye pa! 
RE'GISTRY, 7 OT . 5 
regiller. The place where a r wfertin in 100 
RE faQts recorded. er b E 
E'GLET, . [rob mai 
wood uſed by Primo hy Fe * 4 | 
in pages, wherein they are printed their lng we! 
able diitgnces from each other n conbleg x 
RE'GNANT, a. [regnan, Fr.) | [ 
nant; reigning ; having Me . predomj Lat 
To REGO RGE, v.a. EN ed, 
mit up. To ſwallow back. To / af? t. to v 1 
To REGRA'FT, . a O cageriyg 10 
graft again; Fr Lr oY % 
4 n 
10 REGR ANT, v. a. to grant back. * 
10 REGR A'TE, v. d. to ſhock 
&* Regratcth the eye.” Herb. I or offend 1 
forettal, from reovater, Fr. 4 q engrofs o N 
REGRA'TER, or REGRA'ToR, / . * 
grattur, F r.] a ſoreſtaller; enFrolſer, ' 105 
ho buys any wares or proviſions and { i "1 
them again in the tame market or hve * be 
round it; alſo one who furbiſhes old arms J * 
to make them look n ev. b 20 
f . . Mli! 
1 J- a return or exchange of 4 
REGRE/SS, or REGRE'SSION, , [4 R 
greſſus, Lat.] paſſage back; a return or go! vn 
back. The power of paſſing back, ali 
REGRE'T, /. vexation ; forrow for for R 
thing paſt; grief; bitiernefs of reflection. Uſ tall 
by Prior 10 the plural, but without authority - 
To REGRE'T, v. a. | regretter, Fr.] to nf gui 
pent, or grieye at ſomething done or palt, I 1 
be uneaſy at. £4) © | toe 
REGUE'RDON, /. reward; recompence. be | 
To REGUERDON, v. a. to reward. Both of d 
the noun and verb are obſolete. | R 
RE'GU LAR, a. [regi#laris, Lat.] conforn thox 
able or agreeable ta rule or method. In Geomy ercl 
try, applied to ſuch bodies whoſe ſurface! dom 
compoſed of equal figures, and whoſe 10: 1 
angles are all equal. Inftituted, initiated, or ed bj 
cated according to received forms of diſciplu R 
Syxon., We arc regular in our conduct; Fr. 
are methodical with reſpect to our affairs. 1 
REGULAR, /., reguber, Fr.] in t que! 
Romiſh church, a perſon that profeſſes a toa 
follows a certain rule of religious or monak 1 
life, and obſerves the three vows of povert Fr, 
chaſticy, and obrdience- Th ok 
REGULA'RITY, / [ regularite, Fr, | col R 
| formity to rule, Order; method. Sw Nox. Or pay 
and regularity both imply 2 prudent diſpoſt 
of things; but the firit relates more i? the e pre 
fect which reſults from ſuch a diſpoſition; t c | 
latter, more to the power and to the mo " 
which conducts that diſpoſition. 4 
RE'GULARLY, ad. in 4 mann re 
able to rule, method, or order. } j th 
ToRE'GULATE, v. a. [from 195%" 


"RE! 


rule or method to direct; to ma- 


ene Ln en e s 
0 by rule Or method. 1 e par 1 
adjulls « n makes the motion equal. 3 
chive 24 5 adjuſt the morons ot * 4 
nad u Ls 7 [Lat.] the nner and mo 
e 8. metals, which ſettles at the 
w; wy 1 Ne 
ting. 3 
doltom (rel REIT ATE, . A. [regurgito, 
* 0 or pouf back any thing abtorb- 
ty; to he pou red back. : ; l : 
bel CATION, . reſorpt ion; the 
nal ſwallowing bac 
uAEILLITA!! 
6enifics the reſtoration of a 


ſage care! AR, Frehee? | 7. g. tO hear again. 
Teka R SAL, [ reberjal | |. recital; re- 
| 5 a. In Muſic and the Drama, a trial, 
* of any thing before the repretenta- 
"I un 
on of it publicly. | 
0 REHE.A'RSE, [reb& ſe] v. @. if rom 
hear] to repeats recite, or relate. To 190 
ſt or pronounce, as preparatory to public 
9 . 
erh dition. 
To RE] 
mils without e "nh 
To throw ahve. . 
W HIECTABLE, a, that may be regefed. : 
| REJECTA'N EOUS, a. | regeCaneus, Lat. 
abr table; held in ſmall eſtimation; thrown 


] the act of 


Joe that directs or 


ION, ſ. in Canon Law, 
delinquent to his 


Lat. ] to di- 


Th a. | rejedius 
TN en 


To 10 iv ie - 


Ec riox, „ [rejedro, Lat. 
tiling of, or throwing aide. 
KEAGLE, . . gs Fr.] a hellow cut to 
ide any thing ; regulator. 

Fulle. pron. ei] v. a. | regno, Lat. | 
wevjoy or exerciſe ſovereign authority, To 
be predominant 3 to prevail. To obtain power 
or dominion, 


thority. The time during which a perſon ex- 
eciſes ſovereign authority, 
dom1n1ons, | 

ToREIMBA'RK, v. a. [rembarguer, Fr. 
jake ſhipping again. 

REIMBARKA'TION, . | rembarguement, 
Fr.) the act of going on ſhipboard again. 

ToREIMBO/DY, v. a. | written more fre- 
gently, but leſs properly, embody] to reduce 
oa body again, 

To REIMBU'RSE, 2, a. re, in, and _— 
Fr. to repay ; to repair any lots or expence by 
a eguwalent. 

REIMBURSEMENT, ſ. reparation or re- 
paſment, 

Tv REIMPRE/GNATE, v. a. [re and im- 
Preprate) to impregnate anew. 

RELMPRE'/SSION, [ reimprehan') a ſe- 
cond or repeated impreſſion. 

REIN, |, LF} that part of a bridle 
hich extends from the horſe's head to the dri- 
ders hand, F iguratively, goverument. To give 


A kmgdom or 


_—_—_— 


REIGN, [ rein | |. [ regmumy Lat.) royal au- | 


R E. I. 


To REIN, +. a. to govefn by a bridle. Fi- 


genre to reſtrain or controul. 


REINS, /. | not uſed in the fingular, renes, 
Lat.] the lower and the ſmalleſt part of the 
back ; the kidneys, © 

To REINFE/CT, 8 . [ re and inf. 441 
Lat. ] to. infect or corrupt again. | | 

To REINFO'RCE, v. a. | re and enforcer, 
Fr. to add new force or ftrength : to recruit. 

EINTORCEMENT, a Treih tupply ot 
men, arms, &c. GAL. 

ToREINSERT, v. a. to inſert a ſecondtime. 

ToREINSPURE, v. a. to inſpire anew. 

To REINSTA'L, [reinflaul?} v. a. to fect 
again. To put again in poſſeſſion. 

To REINSTATE, &. a. to put again into 
poſleſſion. To re-eſtablith. 

To REINTEGRATE, v. a. (ve and ntepers 
Lat. | to renew with regard to any ſtate or qua- 
luty; to repair, to reſlore: See REDINTEGRATY, 

To RE INVEST, v. àa. to inveſt anew. 

To REJOICE, v. n.[ cjouir, Fr.] to be glad; 
io joy; to exult; to receive pleaſure from 
ſomething paſt 5 uſed with for or at. Actively, 
to make joyful or glad; to exhilarate; to glad. 

REJOUVCER, , one that rejoices. 

To REJOUN, v. a. [rejpindre, Fr.] to join 
again. To meet again. Neuterly, to make an- 
(wer to an anſwer or reply. 

REJOUNDER, /. [ r4oindre, Fr.] an anſwer 
by the detendaat to the plaintiffs replication 
ar reply. : 

REJ]O'LT, /. Lr, oo 


ſhock ; ſvccuſſion. 


ToREVTERATE, v. a. | re and itero, Lat.] 


to repeat again and again. : 
REITERA'TION, , | r&teration, Fr.] re- 
petition. 
To REJU'DGE, 2. a. to try a ſecond time; 
to review; to re-examine. 6 40 
RE]JUVENE'SCENCY, , ſfrom re and 
juvencjco, Lat.] reftoration of youth. 
To REKINDLE, v. a. to ſet on fire, or 


| inflame again. 


To RELAPSE, v. n. | relapſu;, Lat. ] toſlip 
ar fall back. To fall back into vice, error, 
danger, &c. To fall back from a ſtate of re- 
covery. 

RELA'PSE, /. a fall into vice or error for- 
faken. A return to any ſtate, eſpecially inte 
ſick neſs, from a ſtate o recovery. | 

To RELATE, v. a. [ relatus, Lat.] to tell 
or recite. To ally, or be near to by Kindred, 
Neuterly, to have relation or reſpect. 

RELA'TER, /. teller ; narrator. 

RELA'TIPN, / [relatien, Fr.] the manner 
of belonging to any perſon or thing. Reſpect; 
reference; regard. Connection of one thing 
to another. Kindred: alliance of kin. A 
perſon related to another by birth or marriage. 
A recital of facts; a narrative. 

RELATIVE, a. | »elativus, — 
relation, connection, or regard. Con 
belonging to and reſpectiug ſomethin 


having 
dered as 
g elſe. 


RELATIVE, /. a perſon allied to ano- 


Fins, is toremoye reſtraint, or give liberty. | 


ther by birth or marriage. In Grammar, a 
pronoun 


3L4q 


REL REL 


pronoun, as who, won, &c, which anſwers to | alt», where it ri 
lone preceding word called the antecedent, | and baſſo, when rage _ 85 lie 
RELATIVELY, ad. not abſolutely; as { RELIGA'TION TJ ittle. 
it regards ſomething ee. binding faſt, of kh "= ih Lat.) the a 
To RELAX, v. a. [relazo, Lat.] to flacken | To RELVGHT TI v. 5, to 1; 
any thing trained, To make lets rigorous, o RELVGION, . Ae 5 light aney, 
make lets àttenttve or laborious. - To eate. [omitted in pron, this word by: "or uſual! 
To looſe. Neuterly, to be mild, remiſs, or ſas, relijpn, relljis, Kc. J, a derivatives, 
free from r:gour. | worihip, which belongs to 1 that 
RELAXA'TION, /. [ relagatio, Lat. ] the | conſidered as our creator, pref, © Kelty, when 
act of looſening any thing ſtrained. The | factor. Any ſyſtem Ay 3 and bene. 
ceffation of reſtraint. Abatement ef rigour, Sw NR. Keligion denotes a qual. and vorhin 
attention, or application. | and diſpoſition of the 4 ty of the toy} 
: RELA'Y, /. [relais, Fr.] horſes placed in | which prevents our failing in towards Gag, 
different ſtages on a road to relieve others. duty to the Supreme Beins py part of our 
To RELE'ASE, relege] 2. a. [xelaſcber, | acquit ourſelves with + oth 2 nba vs 
Fr. ] to free from confinement, ſervitude, pain, | Devotion adds to this outward] 7 « Kya 
obligation, or reſtraint. poſed behaviour. * ade... 
RELEASE, [releee} . [relacbe, Fr. ] diſf- | RELVGIONIST, J. 1 perſon hi | 
charge from pain, penalty, claim, confinement, any religious perſuaſion. | 1gotted tg 
or ſervitude. An acquittance from a debt. RELVGIOUS, a. | religioſus, Lat 
To RE'LEGATE, v. a. | relego, Lat.] to [diſpoſed to the duties of religion 1 b 
baniſh; to exile. our duty towards God. Among the 10 5 
RELEGA'TION, /. Leue, Lat.] exile; church, bound by the yows of SIE . 
judicial baniſh meat. [tity, aud obedicnce, and to a —_—P * 
To RELE'NT, v. n.| ratentir, Fr. Ito ſoften, | Figurativel „exact or ſtrict. „ 
or grow leſs rigorous, hard, or tenie. To ſoften RELIGIOUSLY, ad. piouſly ; with of 
in temper. To give, melt, or grow moiſt. | dience to the dictates of religion, All 
RELE'NTLESS, a. vnpitying ; unmoved |to the rites of religion. Reverently; ul 
by k:ndneſs or tenderneſs. veneration. Exactly; with ſtrict e 
RE'LEVANT, a. [ relevant, Fr. ] relieving. I RELVGIOUSNESS, /. the quality or ſta 
RELEVA'TION, J. { relevario, Lat.] a |of being religious. 
raifing or lifting up. | To RELUNQUIGSH, v. a. Cee, Lat. 
RELVANCE, /. truſt ; dependence; con- [to forſake, leave, deſert, quit, releaſe, gi 
fidence ; repoſe XY mind, Uſed with on, be- up, forbear, or depart from. "Y 
fore the object of truſt.  RELVUNQUISHMENT, /. the a& of & 
RE'LIC, /. | religuize, Lat.) that which re- | {aking. | 
mains of any thing after the reſt is loſt or de- | RE'LIQUARY, /. [reliquaire, Fr.] a ſhrt 
cayed; generally uſed in the plural. The or c:ket in which the relics of deceaſed ſaint 
body of a perſon after death. Any thing kept | are kept. | 
in inemory of a perſon deceaſed. RELISH, /. from velecher, Fr.] the effe 
RE'LICT, ,. [reliffus, Lat.] a widow; a which any thing has on the organs of tail 
woman whofe hutband is dead. generally applicd to ſomething agreeable. 
REIE'F, { releef ] /. [relicf, Fr.] the promi- mall taſte. Figuratively, fondnels or delig 
nence of a figure in Kone, &c. The recommenda- in any thing. Senſe, or a power of perceivi 
tion of anything by the interpoſition of ſome- |Cafl ; manner. 
thing diffrent. Alleviation, or mitigation off To RE'LISH, v. a. to give a taſte to, 
ſorrow, pain, or diſtreſs. That which frees |ſeaſon any thing. To have a liking to- N 
from danger, pain, or ſorrow. The diſmiffion |terly, to —— a f leaſing taſte, To give dle 
of a Tentincl from his poſt. In Law, remedy ] ſure. To have a flavour. i 
of wrongs. | RE/LISHABLE, 3. guſtable; having! 
RELIEVABLE, [Cre ] a. capable of [tafte. : 
relief. | To RELI'VE, [ reſiv] v. x. to rere. 
To RELIE'VE, [relefve] v. a. 22 live anew. | . 
Lat.] to recommend by the interpoſition of | To RELOYVE, [reli] v. a. to love n 
ſomething of a different nature. To ſupport or turn. Jo 2 4 
aſſiſt mutually. To caſe from pain or ſorrow. RELU'CENT, a. ſhining; tranipakeg 
To ſuceour or reſcue from danger. To give pellucid. , 3 Lat] 
25 to a ſoldier, by placing another in his pott. SR... EIS CT, v. #. Lrelactor, Lat 
o right by law. uggle again. : | 
RELIEVER, [ releever ] J. one who re- RELU/CTANCE, RELUCTAN ch 
lieves. oY from re Lay L ? 
RELIE/VO, ele] [. [Ital.] that part [nance ; fAiruggie ut epfene, ] 
of a figure oe mb FEY oor the ground} RELU'CT ANT, 4. — Lat. 
cn which it is carved. It is diſtinguiſhed into willing; acting with repugnan To RELU 


] pious a 


R E M 


To RELU/CT ATE, Vo Phe [ reluttor, Lat.] 


bus le againſt. 
writ ME, or RELU MIN E, v. a. to 
4 indle. 
hn 77 to o put truſt or confidence 
« 


7 * ”, 4 . 
| —_ fo depend upon. Uted with on or 
18. 


v. n, [remaneo, Lat. | to be 
number, or quantity. To 
Actively, to await; to be 


775 REMAIN, 
left out of a grester 
continue; abide. 
Jett to. 
REM 
zally ole 


AIN. /. any thing left ; relic ; gene- 
d in the Plural. Rehduum ; rende. 


afp ER, a. remaining or left. 
REMAIN DER, J what is left. A dead 
body 3 cemains. 


To REMA KE, v. 4. to make anew. 
10 QEMA/NCIPATE, a. (* mancipo, 


Lat.] to (ell or return à commodity to him 
* nn v. a, to ſend or call back. 

REMAN ENT, .. [ remanens, Lat. I the part 
WEM RK . Lemar que, Fr.] an oblerva- 
jon; a vote or criticiſm. 

To REMA RK, . 4. [remarquer, Fr.] to 
nate, obſerve ; to diſtinguiſh, point out, Gr 
mak. SYxox. To remark implies taking 
notice with attention, in order to remember; 
vive means, rather, to watch with exa- 
nivation by way of paſſing our judgment. We 
qblerve in order 10 Fe mark. 

*RRMA'RKABLE, 4. [rewarguabl:, F r. 
ddletrable: worthy of oblexyation or notice. 

REMA/RK ABLY, ad. obtervably; in 3 
qanger worthy of obſervation. 

REMA'RKER, /. | remargueur, Fr.) obſer- 
yer; one that remarks. 

EME DIABLE, à. capable of remedy; 
cradle, | 

REME/DIATE, a. mediciual ; affording a 
remedy, Obtolete, 

REME/DILESS, @, not admitting cure 
gt remedy, : 

REMEDY, / [renedium, Lat.] a medicine 
b5 which any diſtemper is cored. The cure 
i removal of any vneafineſs or evil. Repara- 
don; means of repairing. 

ToREMEDY , v. 4. } rewedier, F r. J to cure 
'r neal. To remove or repair any mijchief, | 

1oREME'MBER, v. 9. [rougrorer, Fr. 
to dear any thing in mind. To recal to the 
mind, To mention. To remind. 

\EME'MBERER, /. one who remembers. 
LE RANCH, £ the act of the mind 
3 idea it once had. Me- 

71 Kenton in memory; honourable me— 


airy; recolle&ion, 7 X 
6 kept in 3 eee, 


SEME'MBRANCER, „one that re- 


ads; one that puts in m. : 
s in mind, An oft 
ne exchequer, 44 0 a otlicer of 


ToRE'MIGR ATE 


Vs 


v. n. [remigro, Lat.] 


REM 


REMIGR A'TION, , removal back again. 
To REMIND, v. «. to revive in the me- 
mary. 

REMINI'SCENCE, /. { remmi/cens, Lat.] 
recollection; recovery of 1deas. 

REMINISCE'NTIAL, | remmiſſeatial] a. 
relating to reminiſcence. | 

REMLYSS, a. [remifſus, Lat.] wanting vi- 
gour ; ſlack. Slothtul, or cateleis. Negli- 
gent. i 

REMUI'SSIBLE, &@. admitting forgiveneſs. 

REMUT'SSION, | en]. [ remiſſio, Lat.] 
abatement ; relaxation; moderation. Cet- 
lation of intenſeneſs. Forgivenetls or par- 
don. | 

REMI'SSLY, ad. in a careleſs, negligent, 
or lack manner. 

REMI'SSNESS, /. want of care, attention, 
vigour, or ardour. | 

To REMIT, v. 4. | remitto, Lat.] to make 
leſs intenſe. To forgive a punithment,. or 
pardon a fault. To give up, or refign To 
defer; to refer. To fend money to a diſtant 
place. Neuterly, io grow llack, or leſs vio- 
lent. 


REMI'TMENT, , the act of remitting to 
culiody. 

REMITTANCE, /. the act of paying 
money at a diftant place. A ſum of money 
lent to a diſtant place. 

REMTT TER, /. one that ſends money to 
diſtant places. In Law, where a perſon having 
two titles to lands, &c. and coming ta ſuch 
by the laſt title, and that being defective, he 
hall be reſtored to, and adjudged into the 
lands, &c. by his former more ancient title. 

RE'MNANT, /. | corrupted from remauent] 
any thing that is lett or remains. 

REMO'NSTRANCE, / [remon/irance,Fr.] 
a firong repreſentation ot the ill conſequences 
of any proceeding. 

To REMO'NSTRATE, v. a. | remonſire, 
Lat.] to ſhow xreaſaps againſt any thing in 
ſtrong terms. Uſed with again/?, 

REMORA, J. [Lat.] a let, or obſtacle. 
A kind of worm, or fiſh, which Ricks to the 
bottom of ſhips, and hinders them in their 
vaflage. 

To REMO RATE, v. a. | remeror, Lat. ] to 
hinder ; to delay. 

REMO RSE, /. [ remorſus, Lat. ] uncafigeſs 


]]occafioned by a coniciouſneſs of guilt. Pity ; 


tenderneſs ; ſympathetic ſorrow ; filing of con- 
lcience. 

REMO RSEFUL, a. tender; compaſ- 
ſionate. 

REMO'RSELESS, a. unpitying ; cruel; 
ſavage. | 
REMO'TE, a. | remotu;, Lat.] diſtant, ap- 
plied to time, relation, or place: foreign. 
REMO'TENESS, /. the quality of being 
diſtant, applied to relation, time, or place. 
REMO'TION, , from remotus, Lat.] the 
act of removing; the Rate of being removed 


to diſtaace. 
REMO- 


REN 


* REMO'VABLE, [removable] a. ſuch as | 
may be removed. 

REMOVAL, [ remoowal ] | the act of put- 
ting out of any po or place. Tranſlation to 
another place. 

To REMO VE, | remosve] v. a. | removes, 
Lat.] to take away, or put from its place. To 
place at a diſtance. Neuterly, to change place 
or abode. | 

REMO VE, [Cremes] ,., change of place. 

- The act of moving a cheſſman or draught. 
A flop in the ſcale of gradation. A imall 
d:ilaices 

RENO'VER, C . one who re- 
moves. 

To REMOU'NT, v. a. { rementer, Fr.] to 
mount again. 

REMU/NERABLE, a. rewardable. 

" To REMU'NEKATE, . 4. remuners, 
Lat.] to reward; to recumpenic ; to repay 3 
to requite. , a 

REMUNERA'TION, /.! remuneratio, Lat.) 
rev aid; requittal, recompenſe ; repay ment. 

PEMUNERAiIVE, a. exerciſed in dite 

nfiog rewards, 

To REMU*RMUR, v. a. | remurmuro, Lat.) 
to utter back in mormurs; to repeat in low 
hearie ſounds. Nevterly, to murmur back; 
to echo a low hoarle found, 

RFE/NARD, [di, Fr.] a fox. 

RENA'SCENT, a. | renajcens, Lat.) 
duced again; ribng aga'n into being. 

RENA'SCIBLE, a. {from renafcor, Lat.) 

Mble to be produced agatu. 

To RENAVFGATE, H. . to fail again. 

RENCOU'NTER, /. |rencontre, Fr.] the 
action of tuo bodies that meet,or ſtrike agalnſt 
each other. Clath. Oppoition between per- 
10 A looſe or catual cugagemeht. A ſud- 

den combat. ä 

To RL. XN COUNTER, . | rexcontre, Fr.] ko 
.Claih : ty coutlide, To meet an enemy unex- 
vettedly. To (xirmith with anocher. To fight 
Rand to hand, | 


* 


To REND, 2. à. pret. and part. paſſ. vert, | 


#r-ntan, Sax. to tear with violence 4 to lace- 
rate. 8 | 
RI. NDER. /. one that reuds; a tearer. 
To RE'NDER, v. a. dre, Fr. | to pay or 
give hack. To give on demand. To make. 
lo repreſznt. to trantlate, followed by ix or 
into. I turcender, followed by up. 
RENDER, „ ferrender. ” © i © 
RE'NDEZ VOUS, { r4:d45w002 Þ /. Trend- 
, Fr. ] a mecting, or place of meeting, ap- 
teu | 
To RENDEZVOTU'S, | re 
ret at a place appointed. 
RENDIUTION, „ from wender] ſurren- 
dering ; the act of vielding. . 
'DO, / {rc- 


RENEGA'DE, or RENEGA 
evade, San, | one that leaves his religion on 
terſe princy les; an apuſtate, One who deſerts 
to an enam: a revolter. 

To RENE'GF, », a. { rer:g2, Lat Ito deny, 
do diſo un. 


dewoors | 2. n. to 


80 


| 


ploy ments, 


pro» ing; renunciation. 


| 


| 


To RENE'W, v. a. 
ſtore to its former ſtate. 
3 In Scripture, to 
change to a new (tate of lj 

RENEWAL, T a. e. 


ducing to its 


de renovate; to ms 


o begin again, ot 
make aney, or 


ring Or re- 
: . ur 
«VV , a town of Scot] ; 
ae a ſhire of the ſame _ e 
ive river Clyde, 46 miles W. of Edinhng 
e ſhire o f * 
rliament. en eee RY 
RENT FENCY, ,. [re iter 
hitance 19 ſolid bod when 92 : 6 
or are im >clled againſt, each ah Y 
ENI TENT, a. [ renitens, Lat.] acting 3 
gain > any mpulte by elaſtic power. 18 
RE'NN ET, or RENNETTING (i. 
nette, Pr.] a Kind of apple. 1 
to RENOVATE, v. a. | rewon, Lat.] to 
renew ; to reſtore to its firſt fate. 
RENOVA“CTION, /: the act or ſtate of be. 
ing renewed ; renovation; renewal, 

To RENOU*NCE, ». 4. [ renuncio, Lat.) to 
Hfown ; abnegate. To quit upon oath. Zy. 
vox. ro enounce and refign are voluntary acts: 
to abdicate 15 an involuntary act, Abdicate 
more particularly relates to a throne; . 
29uNc?, to matters of religion; reg to em- 


„. act of renounce 


o 


RENOU'NCEMENT 
RENO WN, / [renmme* 


ly ſpread ; celebrity. | 
To RENO MN, v. a. [ renommer, Fr.] to 
make famous; to celebrate. 5 
RENT, /. | from ren a hole made by tears 
ing; aſlit; a break; alaceration, 
To RENT, 2. a. Ar rend] to tear, 
RENT, /. { rente, Fr. ] revenue; an annual 
payment for the hire of any thing; money paid 
tor any thing held of another, 
To RENT, v. a. [ renter, Fr.] to bold by 
paying rent. To ſet to a tenant. 
RE'NTABLE, «a. that may be rented. 
RENTAL, /. ſchedule or account of reatsy 
' RE'NTER, , he that holds by paying 
rent; a tenant. | 
RENVE/RSED, a. {rexverſs, Fl.] ovet 
turned, | | 
To RENUMERATE, v. a. [1 enumero, lat 
to pay back. Oy 
RENUNCIA/TION, , [renencratio, Lats 
the act of renouncing. | 
To REORDAILN, v. g. to or 
ſuppoſition of ſome defect. 5 a 
REORDINA'TION, /. repetition of ordy 
nation. 3 
To REPA'CIFY, v. a. to pacify again. 
REPAID, part. paſſ. of RE TAP: 
To REPAIR, v. a. Creparo, Lat. I to rent 
after any loſs or 4 To fill vp ane. 
amend by an equivalent. 
REPAIR, /; reparation ; ſupply of loſs 
Fr.] to go 
R 


ox injury. 
mage, or 10gury ». [repairer) * 


Fr. ] praiſe wide 


dain again, 


To REPAIR, **. 


R E P 


AEP 4 
& of go1N! 
NEPAL RER. 
EPA N DOC 85 
FE PARABLE, 
hie of being amen 
1 CPARABLY (6 
-medy by reſtorations amen 
"REPARA/TIO 
a& of repairing tac 
building, or en any 
what is wail 
for an injury. 
REPARRATIVE, 
ends. 
g REPARTEE, {Fr 
witty re 


1o R 


J. amender 
a. | repandus, 


reſtorer. 
Lat, | ben 


ded, or retrieved. 
iu a manner capabl 
dment, or tupply 


damages made by time 1 


Iz. 


EPARTE' 


if of dividing, or ſharing again. 


To REPA'SS, v. a. | rep 
{1me road. 
* REPA'ST, . 
nent. Food; victuals. ; 

To REPA'ST, v. 4. [ reparitre, 
or feaſt. 
lte. 

To RE PAV, v. 4. | repayer, Fr.) to pay 
compenſe, To reimburſe. 


The thing repaid. 


to revoke ; abrogate ; annul. 


val REPE'AL, {| repec!] [. the act of recalling 
aid from exile, Not in ule. Abrogation; revo- 


tation; abolition, 
| REPE'ALABLE, [repeclavie} 2. capable 
of being repealed. 

To REPEAT), | repo! e] UV. a. | repets, Lat. 
io do or ſpeak the ſame thing more than once. 

REPEATEDLY, { repeet:d!y}] ad. over and 
rer; more than once. 

REPEATER, {repeeter] .. one that recites. 
A wach that firikes the hoors by compretiion 
if the ſpring. | 

REPEHAM, or REE'PHAM, a town of 
Norfolk, with a market on Saturdays, ard one 
fair, on June 29, for ordinary hortes, and petty 
chapmen. It is 10 miles N. W. of Norwich, 
nd 1094 N. E. of London. 


ToREPEL, . a. r gr., Lat. ] to drive 


ant. Neuterly, to 
ntraxy to that which is im- 
fled, In Phyſie, to prevent too great an 
— of hvmoyr to any particular part. 

wh LLENT, 7. | repellens, Lat.) a reme- 
at has a repelling power. 


one that. : 
ToREPE/NT, re > at-repels 


dl ay thing paſſed W ith 


ck any thing, or an atia 
a with 2 force co 


| repentir,F r.) to think 
ſortow. To expreſ: 


R, ( Lrepair, Fr. ] refort ; abode, 


40. Caparabilis, Lat.] ca- 
2 ww 
N, J. [reparatio, Lat. | the 


ether thing. Supply of 
d. Recompence, or amends made 


. whatever makes a- 
partic, Fr.] a ſmart or 
E, v. z. to make ſmart re- 
PARTITION, fe { repertition, Fr. | the 
Ver, Fr.] to paſs 


back or again. Neaterly, ks go back in the 
repar,Fr.] a meal ; aretreſh- 
Fr. ] to feed 


REPA'STURE, /. entertainment. Obſo- 


back in return, requita!, or revenge. Jo re- 
REPAYMENT, J. the ad of repaying. 
To REPE/AL, [repel] v. a. [rapellar, Fr.) 


REP 


ſorrow for ſomething paſt. To have fuch 
torrow for fin as produces amendment. 

REPE'N TANCE, /. [ repentance, Fr.] ſore 
row for any thing patt. Such ſorrow for paſt 
ins as ends in amendment; penitence, 

REPENTANT, a. [ repentant,Fe.] ſorrow- 
ful tor what is pat. Expreſliug ſortow for fin. 

To RE PEOPLE, Lee] v. a. to ſtock 
with people anew. 

To R EPERCU'SS, v. a. | repercuſſus, Lat.] 
to beat back ; to drive back. Not in uſe. 
REPERCU'/SSION, [ reperci/Fg1} JS. | reper- 
„%u, Lat.] the act of driving back; rebound. 
REPERCU'SSIVE, a. f repercu/if, Fr.] 
having the power of driving back, or caufing a 
rebound, Repellent. Driven back; rebound» 
tow. The tuo laſt are obſolete, 
REPERTITIOUS, [ reperti/Þtous] a. Free 
per tas, Lat.] found; gained by finding, 

REPERLTIORY, / | repertorium, Lat.] 2 
[realury 3 a magazine. 
RE PETITION, J. (repetitio, Lat. the da- 
ing the ſame thing more than once. The act 
of reciting or reheartivg, Recital from me- 
mory, oppoted to reading. 

KEPLA'NO, REPLE'NO, }. in Muſic, ſig- 
nities full, and is uſed to diſtinguiſh thoſe vio- 
Lins in concertos, which play only now and 
chen to fill up, from thoſe which play through 
the whole concerto. | 
REPLICNORA'LION, / the redeeming of 
a pledge. 

To REPUNE, v. ». to fret, vex, grieve, or 
be diſcontented; to murmur. 

REINER, /. one who frets or murmurs. 
To REPLA'CE, 2. à. to put again into the 
ſame place; to reinſlate. 

To REPLATT, v. a. to fold one part often 
over another, 

To REPLANT, v. a. | replanter, Fr. ] to 
plant anew. | 


REPLANTA'TION, . the act of planting 
again, 

"To KEPLE'NISH, v. a. [re andplcaus, Lat.] 
to ſtock or fill. - 
REPLE'TE, a. [ repletus, Lat.] full; com- 
pletely filled. Filled to excels ; followed by 
With. 

REPLE'TION, . [ rep/e%ton, Fr.] the ſtate 
of being too full. 

REPLE'VIABLE, a. | replegiabil:;, barba- 
rous Lat. ] to be reſte red aiter bring ſeized. - 
To REPLE'VIN, or REPLE'VY, v. . 
egi, low Lat. | to take back or ſet any 
thing at liberty that is ſeized by way of ſecurity. 
REPLE'VIN, ſ. in Law, is a remedy 
granted on a diſtreſs, by which the firſt poſſei- 
lor has his goods reſtored to him again, on his 
giving ſecurity to the ſheriff that he will pul- 
ſue his action againit the party reſtraining, 
and return the goods or cattle, if the taking 
them ſhould be judged lawtul. In caſe of a 
diſtreſs for rent, the tenant muſt bring his 
writ of replevin within five days, otherwiſe 
the goods are to be appraiſed and fold. 


REPLI'- 


| 


1 


' 


REP 


REPLI'CA, REPLICA'TO, /. fItal.} in 
Muhe, bgnifies to repeat. 

REPLICA'TION, , {replicatio, Lat.] av 
anſwer; a reply. 


To REPLY), „. . [repliguer, Fr.] to an- 


wer; to make a teturn o an anſwer. Ac» 
tively, to return as an anſwer. Uſed with to, 
avant, or pan. 

REPLY), ;. | rePlrgue, Fr.] an anſwer, or 
return to an antwer. 

REPLY'ER, , he that makes a return to 
an an{wer. 

To REPO'LISH, +. a. frepoiir, Fr.] to 

th again. 

fo REPORT, +. a. | reporter, Fr.] to | 
ſpread any thing by rumour. To give account 
of. To give repute, To relate. | 

REPURT, /. rumour; or popular fame. 
Public character or repotation. An account 
returned; relation. Av account of judicial 
cafes. Sound, or loud noife. 

REPO'KTER, /. relater; one that gives an 
Account. 

REPORTINGLY, ad. by common t+me. 

REPO'SAT,, ! --p6>al ] ſ. the att of repohing.! 

To REPO'SE, e *. | rePonng Lat.) 
to lay to ren. To confide or truſt in without 
any tulpicion, followed by «pen or in. To lodge 
or lav up, followed by in. Neuterly, to fleep, 
or fake one's red. To reſt in confidence. 

REPO'SE, ide) „ tleep; reit; quiet, 
Canic of reſt or confidence. 

REPO'SEDNIESS, f --pynedueſs]} [. fate of 
being at ref, 


| 


L 


Lat. } to lay up or lodge as in a place of ſafety, 

REPOSUTION, Chen] /. the aft of 
replacing. 

REPO'SITCRY, { rep.=irory]} /. a place 
wherein anv th. is feel tant up. 

To REPOSSE 58, | repoz:7'5 | 5. a. to pofieſs 
again. 

To REPREHE/ND, . a. reprehends, Lat.] 
to had fault with; to chide; to reprove. To 
charge with as a faut; uſed with of. 

REPREHF/NDER, , blamer ; reprover. 

REPREHENSITBLE, +. e, Pr. 
worthy of blame or centvre ; culpable. 

REFREHE'NSIBLENES, /. blameable- 
Teils. 

REPREHE'NSIBLY, ad. 
eu!pablz. 

REPREHE'NSION, | reprob&r ſton? ſ. | re- 
1 <ber:/io, Lat.] the act or finding fault, chid- 
ing, or blaming. 

REPREHENSIVE, a. given te reprogf. 

To REPRESE/NT, {the 5 in this word 
and its following derivatives is pron. like =; 
as reeht, &c. v. 6. rep /ento, Lat. to 
exhibit or ſhow as if preſent. To deſcribe, 
er ſhow in any particular character. To fill 
the place of or perſonate another by a vicarious 
character. 


REPRESENTA'TION, , f repreſentation, 


blameably ; 


To REPO'SITE, fr:pizit] waa. Le 


aQ of fupporting a vicario 

{pectiul declaration. 
REPRESE'NTATIV 

Fr.] exhibiting a 5 Be 

racter by commiſſion fro 
REPRESE/N 


us charadter, A = 


[repreſenaii 
rin 

TATIVE er. NY 
the likenety of another, or —— * 
r10us Character from another. That br, 
any thing is ſhown. by which 


REPRESE'NTER, /. one who ſhows ox ex. 


bitin 


hibits. One who bears à vicar; 
REPRESE/NTALNT, {imager bY 
ren as exhibiting the [ikenef ol ſome 
To REPRE'SS, v. 4. 
cruth or ſubdue. ; 4 Lali, ay 
REPRESSION, free 
cruſhing or bee Pg * erties 
REPRE'SSLVE, a. having power to re 
preis; acting to repreſs. | 
To REPRIE'VE, | reprecoe) v. 4. [fron 
reprondye, Fr.] to free from immediate ſend 
r > Sdn To give a reſpite. 
\ wT V8PFOaUE . | 
tefrevfion of ut gy wo : — 
Lo REPRIMAVND, v. a. | reprimardey,F r, 
to reprove ;; to chide; to reprekead ; to chec 
REPRIM AND, /. reproof ; reprekenfion, 
To REPRUNT, v. a. to renew an trapre(® 
hon. To priat a new edition. | 
REPRI'SAL, [ repriza!] JL repriſaille, Pu 
ſomething ſeized as retaliation for robbery, 
damage ſuſtained. G 
REPRISE, | reprize] {. [repriſe, Fr.] 
at of taking ſomething ia retaliation of iii 
my received. 
o REPRO ACH, [ repricb] v. a. [r 
procher, Fr. } to cenſure, or charge with 
fault, in ceuiorious and opprobrious languag 
To vupvraid. | 


REPRO'ACH, Cre] [. | reproche, Fri 
the act of finding ſaylt in opprobrious termi 


Any thing which expoſes to infamy or d N 
race. un 
REPROACHABLE, (reprichabl:] N 
worthy of reproach or cenſure. [rey 
REPRO'ACHFUL, Cc] a. f 


E 
r:lous ; opprobrious ; of; intamot 
Lat.) 


vile; ſhameſul; ignominiqus. 
RE/PROBATE, a. | reprobatus, Li 
to virtue and grace; abandoned]; profligates 
RE'PROBATE, /. a perſon loſt to ui 
A profligate. One abandoned to wickedy 
To RE/PROBATE, . 4. [ reprobo, Lat. 
diſallow or reject. To abandon to wickedl 
and eternal deſtrud ion. To abandon to e 
ſentence without hopes of pardon. 
RE/PROBATENESS, /. the fate of _ 
reprobate. 


] 


REPROBA'TION, /. [reprobatton, Fr. wer 
act of abandoning, or che ſtate of being 4 
rere to eternal miſery, A ſentence o Fa 
demnation. b ba men 

To REPRODUCE, v. a. to produce 38 RE! 


Fr.] an image or likeneſs of any thing. The 


to produce anew. REPROD 


REP. 


yo 'CTION,/J. the act of producing, 


wet. , „ blame or reprehenſion 
= * 0's face. Cenſure j repre- 
foken 


denon. 


OV ABLE, 


111 [reproveble] as blame- 


ay of reprehenſion. 

[ reproove } v. a. | 
to cenſure. To charge 
To 


tg the [ace — ; 
- rov . 
8580 VER, (r pro ver ] . one that re- 


6\xON. He who reproves another, 
+7) * - * 
— out his fault, and blames him. He 


cho reprimands, affects to punith, and mortifies 


de offender. 
1 


ba TILE, /. in Natural Hiſlory, are a 


1 ; denominated from their crecp- 
ee on the belly. Or Reptiles 
iS eus of animals and inſects, which, in- 
le bf feet, rel on one part of the body, 
tile they advance forward with the reit. 
dach are earth-worms, ſuckers, caterpillars, 
te, It is alſo uſed by Botaniſts, to gmfy 
nts which creep upon the earth, unlets tut- 
nined by ſome other plant or prop; as cu- 
combers, melons, the vine, &c. 
NEPTITIOUs, [ rept: ſhows 
u, Lat. | cteeping. 
d 5 [ reſpublica, Lat. ] a ſtare in 
hick the power is lodged in more than one. 
A commonwealth, : 
REPU/BLICAN, &. belonging to a com- 
eowealth ; placing the government in the 
le. 
REPU'BLICAN, , one who holds a com- 
nmvealth, without a monarch, to be the. beſt 
lum of government. 
REPU/DIABLE, a. fit to be rejected. 
To REPU/DIATE, v. 4. | repudio, Lat. ] to 
orte; to reject; to put away. 
REPUDIA'TION, /. divorce; a putting 
way ; rejection, 
RLPU'GNANCE, REPU'/GNANCY, . 
[repuyrance, Fr.] inconſiſtency, or contrariety. 
Srgple of oppolit ion; rekuRance. 
REPUGNANT, a. [ repugnans, Lat. ] diſ- 
bdient, Contrary ; oppolite. 
PREPU'LLULATE, v. a. Cre and pullulo, 
lu. to bud again, 
REPU'LSE, , {repul/e, Lat.] the condition 
(being driven off from any attempt, or put 
from any deſign; denial; check. 


| SE, v. a. (rep, Lat. ] to 


E, a. [reptile, Lat.] creeping on 


| 


ToREPU'L 
tack or drive off. 
REPU' LSION, U repui/hon] ſ. the act or 
Pier of driving off from itſell. 

REPULSIVE, a. driving off; having the 
Piet to beat back or drive off. 
To REPURCHASE, v. a. 
REPUTA : 4 
themed, celebrated. 


/TABLY, ad. without diſcredir, 


re- 


1 4 [repti- q 


| good or dad office; fetaliation. 


KES 


REPUTA'TION, , (reputation, Fr.] the 
general character of a perſon. Credit. 

To REPU'TE, UV. 4. [ reputo, Lat.] to hold, 
account or eſteem ; to think, 

REPUTE, /. public character. Eſtabliched 
opinion, Elleem. 

Lee a. diſgraceful; diſreput- 
able. . 

REQUE'ST, /. [regueſte, Fr.] the a8 of 
aſking any thing of another. An entreaty; pe- 
tition. Demand; the ſtate of being defired, 

To REQUE'ST, v. 4. to atk a favour of 
another. To entreat; to ſolicit. 

REQUEST ER, ſ. petitioner ; ſolicitor. 

To REQUIFCKEN, v. a. to reanimate. 

RE'QUIEM, /. [Lat. ] a bymu, fo called 
from its being oſed in imploring ; % for the 
dead. Reſt; quiet; peace. 

REQUURABLE, 4. fic to be required. 

To REQUPRE, v. a. [ require, Lat. ] to atk 
a thing as one's right. To make neceflary 3 
to need, | 

RE'QUISITE, {the s is pron. Ike 2 ia 
this word and its following derivatives; at, 
requizite, &c. ] a. | requiſitus, Lat.] neceſſary ⁊ 
needtul ; not to be done without. | 

REQUISITE, /. any thing effentially or 
indiſoenſibly necet{ary. 

REQUISITELY, ed. neceflarily, in a te- 
uifte manner. 
RE'QUISITENESS, /. veceſũty; the tate 
of being requiſite. | 
* REQUUTTAL, , a return made for any 
A reward, 

To REQUITE, ». a. hes Fr.] to ro- 
pay, or return, good or ill; to recompenſe. 

REREW ARD, /. the rear, or laſt troop 
of an army. 

To RESALU'TE, v. a. [reſaluts, Lat. ] to 


ſalute or greet anew. 


off. To abrogate or annol, applied to laws. 

RESCI'SSION, { ref7//ion | /, Le, Lat.] 
che act of cutting off; abrogation. | 

RESCI'SSORY, a. [reſciſ/us, Lat.] having 
the power to cut off. 

RE'SCRIPT, . [rgcriptum, Lat. ] che edict 
or decree of an emperor. 

To RE'SCUE, v. a. | rec211e, old Fr.] to 
let tree, or deliver from confinement, danger, 
or violence. 

RE'SCUE, /. an at whereby a perſon is de- 
livered from violence, danger, or confinemens. 

RE'SCUER, /. one that reſcues; a deliverer. 

RE'SEA'RCH, [ reſe5ch] /. [ recherche, Fr.] 
diligent ſearch or enquiry ; ſcrutiny. 

To RESEA'RCH, N 
Pr.) to examine; to enquire; to ſcrutinize. 

To RESE'AT, [re] v. a. to ſeat again. 

RESEIZER, [1 e/cemer ] |. one that ſeizes 
Again. 

"RESEIZUR E, [reſeczure] [. repeated ſei- 


z ure; ſeizure à ſecond time. 


- 


RESE'MBLANCE, J [reſem3/ance, Fr.] 
likeneſs; fimilitude; repreſentation. 


To RE» 


To RESCUND, &. #. { reſcindo, Lat. J to cr 


R E S 


To RESE ME LE, V, 4. [ reſembley, Fr.] toy 


compare; tv repreſent as like ſomething elle. 
To be like. 

To RESE/ND, v. a. to fend back again. 
Obſolete. 

To RESE'/NT, [ rezevt v. a. [ refſentir Fe. ] 
to take well or ill. To be offended at, or re- 
torn an injury. To have a due tenſe of. 

RESE/NTER, [ rezcter | /. one who feels 
injuries deeply. 

RESE/NTFUL, l a. malignant; 
eafily provoked to anger, and long retaining it. 

RESE'NTINGLY, | rezerntingty | ad. with 
deep ſenſe; with ſtrong perception; with 
auger. 

RESE'NTMENT), [rezentment ] /. Treſſenti- 
ment, Fr.] a ſtrong or haſty ſenſation of good 
or ill. A deco ſenſe of injury. 

RESERVATION, , | reſerwation, — che 
act of concealing in the mind. Something 
kept back, or not given up. Cuftody. 

RESE'RVATORY, , Trevi, Fr.] a 
place in which any thing is reterved or kept. 

To RESERVE, | ufually pron. rezerwe?] 
©. a. [L eſervo, Lat. ] to keep or fave for tome 
other time or purpoſe. To retain; to keep; 
to tore. 

RESERVE, | re2& we g. ſomething ftored 
or ſaved agaiuſt tome future exigence. Some- 
thing concealed in the mind. Exception; a 
prohibition. An exception in favour of a per- 
ſon or thing. Modeſty, or caution obſerved in 
bchaviovr. 

RESERVED, [| rezerwed | u. modeft, or not 


too free in behaviour, or diſcourſe. Sullen; 


cloſe. SyxoN. We are %, in our words | 


and actions; we are modeſt in our defires, our 
eſtures, and our dreſs. 
RESE'RVEDNESS, (ra wedneſt] . the 


quality of keeping one's ſecret fentiments. 


RESE'RVER, |rez& er} /. one that re- 


ſerves. 

RESERVOIR, . [Fr.] a place where any 
thing is ſtored up, or collected in large quanti- 
tities; reſervatory. | 

To RESE'TTLE, v. a. to ſettle again. 

RESE'TTLEMENT, /. the act of ſeitling 
again. The ttate of ſettling again. 

RE'SIANCE, /. rehdeace; abode ; dwell- 
ing. 

RESIANT, a Lt, Fr } redet; pre- 
ſem 15 a place. 

To RESI'DE, v. n. { reſide, Lot. | to dwell; 
abide; to live. To fubtide; to fink; to fall 
tc, the bottom. 

RESIDENCE, /. [| refdencr, Fr. | the act of 
continuing or dwelling in a place. A place of 
abode; habitation; dwelling. Sediment. 

R E'SLDENT, a. [de , Lat.] dwelling 
or having abode in auy place. 

RE'SIDENT, . {frum the adj. | an agent, 
minifler, or officer, reſiding in any diſtant 
place with the dignity of a public miſter, 

RESIDE/NTIARY, day 
holding refidenc-; attending in journey. 


1. 


ſubmit without opp 


| 


| 


| 


| 


; 


N 


] 


] 


or yield up a claim or po 


act of yielding or ſabm 


the French, but en, when derived fra 


aux doubt or difficulty. 


RES 


RESUDUAL, RESVDUARY 


Lat. JI relating to that pa T a. L gde | 
1. 1 hat part which a 

RESIDUE, C [refduun, Lat.) ten. 
der ; that which is left. * 10 


To RESL GN, v. a. [ refizns, Lat. 
ſleſſion. 
wit 1 conhdence ; applied to provi 


] to give 

10 ſubmit 
Fog dence, To 
oht101 or reſiſtance. 


RESIGN ATION, ( [refgnatian, Fr.]th 


uting wi 4 
ance or doubt. $ without refs 


RESIGNEE“', free .; 
ſon to whom the i 2 9 
RE SIGN ER, Leue, 
RESI'GNMENT, [ 
honing. 
RESULIENCE, RESILI 
refilto, Lat. } the act of ſtartin 
RESVLIENT, «. [ 
or ſpringing. back, 


one that reſigns, 
"eamnment | /, act of res 


ENCT, C Hing 
15 g or leaving backs 
refilten;, Lat.) liarting 


| ſito 

RESILI TION, . [from refilio, Lat.] th ni 
act of {pringing back ; reſilience, far 
_ RESIN, | rem} .. [refina, Lit.] thef eaul 
ful phureous part of a vegetable, which will in N 
corporate with oil or ſpirit, but aot an aqueo the 
menitruum, N 
RISSINQUS, [ reznous a. partaking ; foon 
the nature and properties of reſin. RI 
RESINOUSN ESS, |» exnoujneſ;] |, th 155 
quality of being reſinous. 5 Te 
RESIPI'SCENCE, ,. [ refipiſeence, Fr.] Recou 
pentance. h L 
To RESI'ST, &. 4. | rehiſto, Lat.] to oppoſ Rl 
or act againſt, To hinder ; to act againſt i buy 
impre ſſion of external force. evurl; 
KESUSTANCE, RESVUSTENCE, /. [writ ret 


ten re/rflance, when ſuppoſed to be derived fr 


refiſcers, Lat.] the act of reſiſting; oppoſtie 
The quality of not yielding to external force] 

RESISTIBILIIT L, quality of refiſting. 

RESI1S'TIBLE, a. that may be refiſted. 

RESI'STLESS, 4. not to be oppoſed; im 
ſiſtible. 

RESO'LV ABLE, a. capable of being 
parated or analyſed, Capable. of being & 
pla:nee, | 

RE'SOLUBLE, a. F refolubilisg Lat.] capal 
of being diffolved or melted. ; 

To RESO'LVE, [the s. is this word and 
derivatives is uſually pron. like 1 v. 4. Ut 
ſalvio, Lat.] to intorm, explain, or clear tr 
| To confirm or ſettle 
auy Opinion or determination; uſed wrh4 
To avalyſe. To melt, or diſſolve. Neute 
to determine. To melt, or be diffolved. 
be fixed in an opinion ; uſed with of. 

RES9/LVE, J. a fixed reſolution ; dete 
nation. : 

RESO'LVEDLY, ad. with firmneſs 
conſtancy. 

RESO'/ 2 ESS, .. 
fancy ; firmnets., | | 
RESO'LY ENT, . been, 12 
which bas the power of mou 780 L . 


reſolution; © 


4 +3 | RES 


' D. /. in Arithmetic, a term To RESPIRE, v. a. ſreſpiro, Lat,] 

| — of 1 ſquare and cube roots, breathe. To catch breath. 10 2 , or take by 
at Genifying the number arifing from in- | RE'SPITE, / [yeſpit, Fr. ] to reprieve, or 
* the remainder after ſubtration. _ the tuipenhon of a capital ſentence. A pauſe 
cre LENS, J. medicines which dit- | or interval, 
- "nd diſperſe. In Chymiſtry, liquors for T0 RE'SPITE, * a. to relieve by a pauſe 
© {ſolving metals or minerals. or ntermiſkon. To ſuſpend or delay. 

N50 LVE R, {. one that forms a firm reſo- } RESPLE'NDENCE, RESPLENDENC 1, 
e be dkl. es; one that ſeparates . brightneſs; Luſtre ; {plcodour. 

N : RESPLE NDENT, a. [ reſplendens, Lat.] 4 
ap soLU TE, a. fixed, determined, con- | bright ; ſhining. Having a beautiful luſtre. 
un feadr, firm- i To RESPOND, v. a. | r:{pondeo, Lat. ] to 

2 SOLUTELY, ad. determinately; firm- }anſwer an argument or objection. To corre- 
i: conſtantly ; feadily- ſpond or fot. - 
'RE'SOLU [EN ESS, 2 determinateneſs : RESPO NDENT, 7. [ re/pandens, Lat.) one 
bite of being fixed in reſolution. who anſwers in a ſuit, or in a ſet diſputation. 

»£SOLU/ TION, / [reſolutio, Lat. ] the act | RESPONSE, .. [reſpmſun, Lat.] an an- 
of clearing from doubt or ditticulty. Analytis, {wer or reply made to an objection, or argue 
r the at of ſeparating any thing into its con- ment. An anſwer made by a congregat ion, or 
dent parts. Diſſolution. A fixed determi- clerk, in divine worſhip. | 
min, or ſettled thought. Steadineſs, con- RESPONSIBLE, a. | from »eſpon{us, Lat.] 
dcr, firmneſs.» The determination of af anſwerable, or accountable; uſed with For. 
u in 2court of juſtice. ; Capable of diſcharging any obligation, 
W SOLUTLYVE, a. { refolutus, Lat.] having] RESPONSIELEN Ess, ſ. the ſtate of being 


te power to diſſolve. obliged or qualified to anſwer. 


RESONANCE, f. [from reſone, Lat.] ]. RESPONSION, [| re/pir/b3n] [. [reſponſe 
ond; re-ſound ; echo. Lat. ] the A of anſwering. ] / [reſponſing 
RESONANT), 4. | refonans, Lat. | ſound- R SPO'NSIVE, a. [ re{ponſ/if, Fr.] anſwer. 


10 or echoing. s ing; making anſwer. Correſpondent; ſuitable. 
T» RESORT, v. n. Creſſortir, Fr.] to have RESPO'NSORY," a. [ reſponſorius, Lat.] 
wolf to, To go publickly, or repair to. | containing anſwer, - | 
þ Law, to fall back. REST, . Cr, Sax.] fleep. The fate of 
RESORT, .. an aſſembly, or nimerous | death. Ceffation from motion, diſturbance, or 
ly of men meeting in the ſame place. Con-] bod:ly labour. A ſupport on which any thing 
walt. The act of viſiting. Spring or active] leans. A place of repoſe Remaininder, or 
rer. Reſource. what remains. | : 

To RESOU/ND, v. a. [reſono, Lat.] to| REST, @. | quod r://at, Lat.] others; 

bo; to ſound back. To found ; to tell fo as | not included , — * 
vie heard far. To return founds ; to found] To REST, v. 3. to be aſleep or dead. To 
mth any noiſe, Neuterly, to be echoed ceaſe from motion, labour, or diitorbance. To 
kk, remain ſatisfied. To lean upon; to be ſap- 
RESOURCE, /. [refource, Fr.] fome new | ported, followed by «por. To be left or remain. 
mc expedient means that offer. An expe-| Actively, to pot into a ſtate of repoſe or quiet 
by: ſhift. To confide in; uſed with upon, ; 

- pets CT, v. a. [Creſpectus, Lat. ] to | RESTA'GNANT, a. | reſtagnans, Lat. ] re- 
gud, or have regard to. Te confider with | maining without flow or motion. LE. 
Lover degree of reverence. To have relation {| To RESTA'GNATE, ». . to ſtand with 
To look toward, out flow. : ob 
1 regard; attention. A low | RESTAGN ACTION, / the ſtate of ſtand- 
= N Good- ill. A confidera- | ing without flow, courſe, or motion. 

Werren _— or regard. , RESTAURA'TION, / 2 reſtauro, Lat.] 
We A one who preters one be- | the act of recovering to its former ſtate. 
RESPE/OTEU 11 regard. - To RESTEM, v. 4. to force back agaiaft 
Wn? be paying due re-| the current. | | : 
In ous; full of outward ei- RE'STE UL, o. quiet ; being at reft, 
MSPECTIVE, a. relati : R ESTHA RROVW, /. a plant. 

e thine A a lating to particular RE'STIFF, RE'STIVE, or RE'STY, e. 
% 88. Relative; reciprocal ; par- Lreftf, Fr.] unwilling to ſtir, comply, or go 
RESPE! 6 orward ; generally applied tb a horſe.” Head- 
50. CTIVELY, ad, particularly ; rela- | ſtrong ; ſtubborn; froward; obſtinate. 77 
RESPE/R. St £ RE'STIFFNESS, /. unwillingneſs; fio- 

, te of Erie on J. [1:/perſio, | wardnefs. : : 5 
EPIR ATI = RESTIUNCTION, /. [refinFus, Lat.) th 
1 ending, Reil l iter 0 the act of extingviſhing. 1 L f ] I 

: reſpite from labour. RESTITU'TION, Ait: Lat. Nhe ag of 


reſtoring 


RES * RET 


reſtoring any thing loſt or taken away. The | back, Uſed in the plural, for meg; 
ici eg 


act of recovering a former ſtate. reſtore decayed nature. 
RE'STLESS, a. unable to ſleep. Unquiet. } RESUPINA'TION 


Unſettled. In continual motion or action. the act of lying on the fo {from reſupino, Lat 
RE'STLESSNESS, /. a ſtate wherein a | RESU'PINE, a. | ,,4.s; 

perſon cannot ſioep, will not ceafe from action, | with the Fice upwards, . Lat) lazi 

and is always in motion. To RESURVEY/ 


_ RESTORABLE, a. what may be re- | ſurvey again, . do review; of > 
Rored. . : RESUR RE'/CTION, fe [refurrac; 

RESTORA'TION, , the fame with Re | revival after death. The aa” + Ly, N 
tauratim : which fee. The return of King | after death. ot rifing aſa} 
Charles II, in 1660, by way of eminence, is RESUSCIT A/TION 1 th 
called the Reflor ation. . up anew ; reviving, 4 2 Qtrrin 

RESTORATIVE, a. having the power to| To RETAIL, 2. 4. [rears P. , t 
recruit any waſte. * vide, of fell in ſmall parcels; to ſell ol to di $1 

RESTORATIVE, , x medicine that has | hand. ; at econg bo 
the power of recruiting the waſtes of nature. RETAIL, /. ale conſiſting in ſmall q 

va 


To RESTO RE, v. a. | reflaus, . to | titties. 
give or briog back what is loſt, waſted, or RE PATLER, J. 


. — one who ſe 
taken away. To retrieve from decay to its | quantities, Ils by ſma 


former Nate. To recover paſſages, in books, | To RETAIN, . a. [retineo, Lat ]to ar 
from their corruption. | {erve from loſs or without diſcharge, 45 * | 


RESTO'RER, /. one that reſtores. without loſs. To keep in Ire. N 
ToRESTRATLIN, 2. a. | reſfreindrey Fr.] to |terly, to belong to or — * * 
withhold or keep in. To hinder; to repres; | To keep or continue. : "I 
ſuppreſs; keep in awe. To confine, or limit. RETAINER, /. a dependent; adherent 
RESTRAUNABLE, a. capable to be re- | hanger on, for ſobſiſtence. In Law, a feral 1 
ſtrai ned. a ; who wears a perſon's livery, but docs hot dvel 
RESTRAINEDLY, ad. with reſtraint. in his houſe. The act of keeping dependent 
RESTRAINER, , one that reſtrains; one ToRETA'KE, v. a. to take again, 
that withholds. b To RETA'LIATE, 9. * [re and tal 
RESTRATNT, Lit, Fr.] an abridg- Lat.) to return in kind, or like for like; 


ment of power and liberty. A prohibition ; | requite ; to repay. * 
reſtr ict ion; hindrance ; repreſſion. RETALILA'TION, /. the a& of returnig 
To RESTRICT, v. a, , Lat.] to like tor like. * 
limit or confine. To RETARD, . a. [retad, L. WM 
RESTRICTION, /. Cite, Fr. ] con-| hinder in motion or ſwiftneſs. To delay 25 
finement ; limitation. put ol}, Neuterly, to ſtay back or delay. f 
RESTRICTIVE, a. expreffiing limitation. | RETARDA'TION, ſ. the aA of hinderis 4 
In Phybc, binding or aſtringent. action in motion. Delay. Hindrance, 5 
To RESTRINGE, v. . ge, Lat.] RETA'RDER, ſ. obſſrocter; binderer, 100 
to limit; to cop five. To RET CH, v. a. | hr&can, Sax. !] to ſo 1 


RESTRTNGENT, Hr irgers, Lat.] poſ- | or make en effay to force, ſomething up fre 
ſefhng a reſtrainingquality: Nypric; aſtringent. the ſtomach ; to ſtretch, or lengthen; to gay 
RE'STY, a. {fee Rrarirr] obftinate in for yawn, 
not complying. RE'TCHLESS, a. careleſs ; reckleſs, 
To RESU'LT, «. ». „e, Lat.] to fix] RETE'CTION, / | retedtus, Lat.] the 
back. To rife as a conſequence ; to be produced of diſcovering to view. | 
as an effect, or flow as a conſequence. RETE/NTION, J. | retentio, Lat] the 
RESU'LT, /. refilicace; the att of flying [of retaining, keeping to, containing, or pl 
back. An eftet flowing trom ihe operation of | ſerving. In Medicine, that fate of contract 
any particular cavſe. A conſequence or in- in the ſolids which makes them hold fail thi 


: | unt 
1 contents. Memory, or the aft of terſe." 
RESU'LTANCE, /. ſ--*ance, Fr. ] rhe [thoſe ſimple ideas which the mind has recerf frm 
aft of reſulting. ; from ſenſation or reſlexion. Limitation 15 
ESU'MABLE, g. capable of being taken | reſtraint. bY to 

RE. a 8 , x RETE/NTIVE,a. |! etentus, Lat. I having! * ; 
To RESU'ME, *. a. [Hume, Lat.] to take |power of retaining, or preſerving oY 5 If er, 
back what has been given, or taken away. To RETE/NTIVENESS, /. having t eq bg! 


take again, uſed by Dryden with again, as e- | of retention. 


. . (hi 
"Ap * E/TFORD, a town in Nottinghamfal 
I an, I mp" . N. a market on Saturdays, and tvo f 


any thing ſuſpended, dropped, or given over. | 
ESU/MPTION, { refimſhon } . [reſumpiio, on March 23, and October » 7 1 W ent, 
Lat.) the at of reſuming. horned cattle, It à 1434 miles N. 97 04 Tok 
55 | London. O pty | 


RESU/MPTIVE, a. chu, Lat. ] taken 


RET 


N TIcEN CE, ſe [reticentia, Lat.] con- 


enten, . eticulum, Lat. ] a ſmall net. 


1 TICUL AR, 4. [ from reticulum, Lat.] 

. d- 1 

„ entcblLATEp, a. [ reticulatus, Lat.] 
le of net-work 3 formed with meſhes. ; 

"RETIFORM, a. {retiformiz, Lat. J having 


et. = 
Merl, J. one of the inner tunics of 


a kixur, f. [retenue, Fr.] a number at- 

| reat perſon; a train; many. 
— 1 implies a number of f8l. 
. train, the ſame with order. 

T0 RETURE, v. a. [retirer, me, to go to 
\ (lace of ptivacy ; to withdraw from fight. 
I retreat from danger. To quit a public 
Aion, or 2 company. Actively, to with- 

or take away. R 
TIRE, J. a — a place of privacy. 
Receſſion ; retirement. : 
RETI'RED, a. ſecret; private... 
RETUREDNESS, /. the ſtate of being 
free from public employ, or company. Pri- 
"FETIREMENT, /. the ſtate of a perſon 
vdo quits a public ſtation, or a populous place, 
A private abode, or way of life. 

To RETORT, v. 4. | retortus, Lat.] to 
throw back. To return an argument, cenſure 
«any incivility, To bend backwards. 
RETO'RT, . retor tum, Lat. ] a cenſure or 
proach returned, In Chemiſtry, a glaſs 
reſel with a curyed neck, to which the te- 
ceiver is fitted. | 
RETORTER,; /. one that retorts. 
RETORTION, /. the act of retorting. 
ToRETO'SS, 2. a. to toſs back. 

Io RETOU' CH, [pron. rethch | v. a. [re- 
ſucher, + improve by new touches, 
31 ACE, v. a. [retracer, Fr. ] to 
ack. | 
b RETRACT, e. a. [retrafus; Lat. ] to 
eil; to recant. To take back; to reſume: 

RETRACTA'TION, + Cretractatio, Lat.) 
Rcantation ; change of opinion. 

RETREAT, [ retree! | j.[ retraite,Fr.Japlace 
privacy or ſolitude. "The act of going back 
Þzraid a ſuperior force. A place of ſecurity. 

To RETREAT, [retrect] v. u. to go to a 
unte or ſolitary dwelling. To take | fm 
0 retire from a ſuperior enemy, To quit 
dformer place. 4 
* NCH, 2. a. [ retrancher, F r.] 
wie or pare away. To confine or leflen, 

o expences. Neuterly, to live with 
Mn forap, 
7 n C Hbikxr, /. [retranchement, 
'F 0 lopping or paring away an 
13 loxerluous applied to writ] Th A 
2 ings. The a 

"$» applied to expence. An intrench- 

dd g by a parapet. 

ay back ; to recempenſe, Leibe Lat. 


p REV 


| RETRIBU'TION, /. ſ retribution, 7 4 the 
act of repaying: A return ſuitable to an action. 

RETRUBUTORY, REIRVBUTIVE, 3. 
repaying ; making repayment. 

RETRIE'V ABLE, — a. capable 
of being retrieved. 

ToRETRIE'VE, [| retr&ve] v. a. [ retrouver, 
Fr.] to recover, or reſtore after loſs, impair, 
waſte, ot corruption. To regain, or bring back. 

RE'TRIMENT, /. | retrimentum, Lat.] 
drops, or dregs. 

RETRO ACTION, | retroakſtor] ſ. [re- 
troadtio, Lat. | the act of driving back. 

RETRO ACTIVE, 4. having the power to 
drive back. | 

To RETROC EDE, 2. 6. | retroced>, Lat. 
to go backwards. 

RETROCE'SSION, Cretreſggon] ſ. che act 
of going backwards. 

RETROCOPULA'TION, / 
tion. . 

RETROGRADA'TION, ſ. | retrograda- 
tion, Er. ] the act of going backward. 

RE'TROGRADE, a.ſretrograd:, Fr.] going 
backward, Contrary or opputite. Applied ts 
the planets, when they move backwards, or 
contrary to the order of the ſigns. 

To RE'TROGRADE, v. ». 
gradior, Lat. ] to go backwards. 

RETROGRE/SSION, | #etr egr Lon] /. + etrb 
and greſſus, Lat. | the act of going backward. 

RE'TROSPECT, /. [retro and ſpecio, Lat.] 
a look caſt on things behind. The confidera- 
tion of things paſt. 


poſt- coĩ- 


Cretro and 


ſidering things paſt. 

To RETU'ND, v. a. {returnds, Lat. ] te 
blunt; to obtund; to turn the edge. 

RETURN ER, /. one who pays or remits 
money. , | 

To RETURN, 2. n. | retourner, he” to come 
back to the ſame place, or ſtate. To go or 
come back. To make anſwer, retort, or reply, 
in reproachful terms, to one that has made uſe 
of the ſame. Actirely, to repay, requite, 


tranſmit. SyNoxn. We are ſaid to urn 
what has been lent or given to us; to ſur- 
render what we have in pledge or charge; to 
reſtore what we have taken or ſtolen, 

RETU'RN, /. the act of coming back; 
retrogreſhon ; revolution, viciſſitude; repay- 
ment of money; profit; remittance; retribu- 
tion, requital, Returns, or days in back, are 
certain days in each term, appointed for the 
return of writs, &c. In Building, it is à ſide 
or part that falls away from the forelide of 
any ſtrait work. 

EVE, /. See Rrror. 1 

To REV'EAL, [revee!] v. a. [revelo, Lat.] 
to diſcover, to ſhew, to diſcloſe, to lay open. 
To impart ſomething from heaven. 

REVE'ALER, [revecer] ſ. one that ſhews 
or makes known; one that diſcovers to view; 


| | a diſcoverer, 


7M REVEYLLP 


| 
| 
. 
| 


RETROSPE/CTION; /, the att of con- 


give or ſend back, To give account of. T 


REVEILLE, /. Fr.] che beat of a drum] REVERIE/,orRE/VERY 
ia the morning, to ſummon the ſoldiers. a ſtate wherein ideas float in 

To RE'VEL, z. u. [derived by Skinner|any reflection or regard of t 
from rereiller, Fr. to awake; but: Mr. Lye] Looſe muſing; ircegular th 
from reveelen, Belg. to rove about] to feaſtſdiltraciion, 


WA L. eri 
tac mind WIthog 
he underftandin, 
bought. Deliriug 


with looſe and clamorbus mirth. REVERSAL, , the act of Changin RI 
RE'VEL, , a public rejoicing time; or aſuvullng a ſentence. pI RE 
feaſt with loofe and notify jollity. | To REVE'RSE,v.a. [roverſus, Lat.] to to =” 
To RE'VEL, g. a. |revello, Lat.] to re-|uplide down. To overiun. To turn 11 bs 
tract; to draw back. To contradict or tepeal. To put one thins . parate 
RE'VEL-ROUYT, , a mob; an uulawfulſthe place of another. Neuterly, to — 1 - 


aflembly, or rabble. REVERSE, ſ. change. A CONtrary or gp. 
REV ELA'TION. / [ revelaiton, Fr. ] diſco- polite. That tide of a coin on which tue te 
very; particularly applied to the difcovery of is not impreſſed. 
_ facred truths from heaven. REVERSIBLE, a. [.rewerfible; Fr.) eapaile 
* RE'VELLER, , one who feaſls with noiſy jof being reverſed; ; 75 
jollitv. ö REYE/RSION, [ reve hon] ſ. the ſlate of 
REVELRY, /. looſe, noiſy mirth. being to enjoy after the death of the preſen 
To REVE NGE, v. a. | revancher, Fr.] to|polieifor, Succeliton, or right of ſucceliuy, 
return an injury. To punith for injuries. RENE RSILIONARx, [ reve;/honary] a. con 
REVE'NGE, , ſatisfaction for an injury. bling in feverſion; to be enjoyed aller 1 
REVE'NGEFU L, u. addicted to return in- [death of another. 


Jories ; vindictive. ToREVERTyv. a. reverto, Lat. ]tochang — 
REVEXGER, /. one who punithes crimes; [to turn to the contrary. To reverbetate « "TA 
one who reſents injuries. beat back. Neuterly, to return or fall u we fr 
REVENUE, i. [ ſometimes accented on the] ToREVE'S1, v. a. | reveſtio, Lat.] to chi To f 
ſecond 1yllable, from rewenu; Fr.] income; or again, To reinvelt ; to veſt again ina pi 10 
the annual profts of lands or other tunds. tefnon or office. I: Lay 
Jo REVE'RB, +, a. 4 reverbero, Lat.) to] REVE'STIARY, . Creveſtiaire, Fr.] pla az poſ 

. ſtrike againſt; to reverberate. Not in ute. | where dreſſes are repoſited. | ound. 
REVERBERANT, a. [| revetberans, Lat. ]] REVICIION, Cv. n . {reudy RE 
reſounding ; beating back. Lat.] return to life. varſe « 
1% REVERBERATE, v. n. |reverbero,} Tov REVUCTUAL, [ pron. rev.ith] v. a. om w 
Lat.] to beet back. In Chymiſtry, to heat in] ſtock with victuals again. py oc 
a furnace, where the flame is beat from the] To REVIE'W, frevcto] v. a. to look back mernt 
to back on the bottom. To conſider any thing paſt, or examine, 2k lich 
REVERBERA'TION, /. the act of beat-|cond time. To fee again: 8 the c 
ing or driving back. REVIEW, [revew] /. ſecond examinai REV 


REVE'RBERATORY, a. eee The act of ſurveying an army, when perion 
Fr. | beaten or driven back. In Chemiſtry, ling its exerciſe. 3 
uſcd ſubſtantively for a furnace cloicly ftopped] To REVI“ DE, v. a. to reproach; to villif 
at the top, fo as to return the flame upon the ſ to treat with contumely. 

matter placed near the bottom. | REVULE, /. reproach; contumely; repro 

To REVERE, v. a. | revereor, Lat. ] tore-Jtion. _ : 2 
gard with awe. To pay tubmiſſive reſpect. Tof RENILER, J one who teviles. 
ven tate, to honour. REVUSALz; | rev. gal] U a ſecond exatt 

PFE'VERENCE, /. [ revermtie, Lat.] awtolfnation, or review. 6. a 
regard. An actot obeiſance. Titleof theclergy.| To REVISE, [ reviZe |v. a. [reviſui, 2 

To RE'VERENCE, 9. a. to look on as au review ; to examine or look over a lecond in 


95 7 "1/SE. erbse, a ſecond perulil, tt rec: 
Het of refpect and awful regard, REVUSE, [revive]. a ſecon | 
R IL. VERENCER, , one who regards with| examination. Among Printers, a ſecondyt * 


et after 1 rrected. 
reverence. of a ſheet after it 15 corrected, | 
RE/VEREND, a. | reverendus, Lat.] vene- REYISER) 22 1/ L eviſeur, Fr. 
rable; deſerving awe and reſpect on account of | examiner ; a 1pernmeen tant. | 
vears and ti om A title applied tothe clergy, | - REVISION, Dev] I. [reviſin, F 
among whom an archbithop is ſtiled mf reve-Jreview. © „ , „ ee 
ws hy bithop right reverend, and a private} To REVISIT, [rev:zit] v. & {te 


N. 26, 
ls ſeat 
Inor, 
RHA 
ly ob 


ilit again. 
clergyinan reworend, Lat.] Wc 4 8 zur lee lowing 
Ri. VERENT, a. {reverens, Lat.] bumblesg]| REVIVAL, I. — oe e Wadi 
expreſiiag awful regard or veneration. ſtate of languor, 0241viOny $ ma 


% « 5 iy V'VE,v.n.| revivo, Lat. Ito retu 
REVERE/NTIALy Lev , ,j1 a. | reve-| ToREV , * 
rontte', Fr. | expteſung Ward ; proceeding life. To recover from a ſtate of oblcurity,0 


. 'vely,tobring tolifea? 
from awe and veneration. vion, or langour. Actively, tobring gl 


. ; i1ity, orobli 
REVE/RER, ,. one who venerates; one To raiſe from langour, inſenfibility, oro! 


7. vicke 
14 1 VELCt, {To brivg back to the memory To q 7 


tual c 
RHE/ 
Wing 


kde, 


ru ER, ſ. that which invigorates or 
rin F1FICATION,, C the aft of recal- 
1 life. Reſuſcitation. . 
bg -VIVISCENCY, . renewal of life. 
RE NON , 7. Leunion, Fr.] return to A 
yy ſuoctore, concord, or cohefion. 
2 REUNITE, Y. 4. 10 join any thing ſe- 
nt To reconcile. N euterly; to join, 
«CABLE; a. [ revocabilis, Lat.] that 
led or repealed. a 
pr CABLEN Ess, /: the quality of be- 


dr voc AE, *. e. [Hooto, LA. Os 


; ack.  - 
rc ION . [rewocatio, Lat.] act of 
kcalling; ſtate of being recalled; repeal; reverſal. 
To REVO'KE, v. 4- [ revoco, Lat.] to re- 
or rererſe; to check: to draw back. 
„REVO LT, v. u. [ rewolter, Fr.] to fall 
of from one to 2 including the idea of 
ing bad or tebellious. | | 
POL „. change of ſides; groſs depar- 
ure from duty; deſertion. 
10 REVOLVE, v. n. [revoloo, Lat. ] to 
in a circle; to perform a courſe in a circle. 
b Law; to fall in a regular courſe of chang- 
pz poſſeſſors. Actively; to roll any thing 
und. To confider or. meditate on. 
REVOLU/TION; /. [revolutio, Lat.] the 
wrſe of any thing which returns to the point 
vn whence it ſets out. A ſpace meaſured by 
ay body revolving in an orbit. A change of 
nernment, applied particularly to that by 
kick king William and queen Mary acceded 
pthe crown of England. Rotation. | 
REVU'LSION, [rewiilſhon ] [| revulſio, Lat.] 
* at of drawing humours from one part ot 
he body to another. 
ToRE'WARD, [the a in this word and 
b Cerlyatives is pron. broad, like au; as, re- 


kinner ffom re and awart] to give in teturn; 
pay; to recompence for good. 

REWARD; /, ſome benefit conferred on a 
fon for doing well. Sometimes uſed ironi- 
ly for a puniſhment infticted for ſome ill. 
REWA'RDER, /. one that rewards ; one 
t recompenſes, 

RHAYADERGOWY, a town of Radnor- 
ir, 10S, Wales, with a market on Wedneſ- 
„ and three fairs, on Aug. 6; Aug. 27, and 
26, for ſheep, horned cattle, and horſes. 
i ſeated on the river Wye, 18 miles W. of 
"nor, and 173} W. N. W. of London. 
AHA'PSODY, [the b after the r, as for- 
iy obſeryed, is mute in this and all the 


> ag: 
des G0 as, reum, ryme, &c.] . 


| any compoſition conſiſting of 
| ® made without necefſary dependence or 
TY wal connexion, 
Ny, RHETORI 5 C 
lifeas 8 C, Linx, Gr.] the art of 
robe with elegance, ſo as ts rouſe and per- 
quick . Oratory, 


4 


ard, rewairder, &c.] v. a. [derived by 


| 


| 


| 


q 


ö 


þ 


þ 
| 


] 


; 
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RHETO/RICAL, a. figurative; oratorial; 
belonging to rhetoric. 4 
To RHETO'RICATE, ». . | rhetoricor, 
Lat. ] to play the orator by making uſe of figu- 
rative expreſſions, and addretiing the paſſions. 
RHETORUVCIAN, |-reter./bian ] /. | rhetori- 
cien, Fr.] one whoteaches the ſcience of rhetoric. 
RHEUM, /. CF, Gr.] a thin watery 
matter 007ing through the glands, particularl$ 
near the mouth. 
RHEUMA'TIC, a.proceeding from rheum; 
belonging to the rheumatiſm. 
RHEUMATISM, /. CC, Gr. ] in 
Medicine, a pain ſometimes moveable, and 
ſometimes fixed on the muſculous part of the 
body, reſembling the gout; | 
RHE UML, a. full of ſharp moiſture. 
RHINO'CEROS, J. [iv and Ar, Gr.] a 


beaſt covered with thick ſcales, and having a 


horn growing out near its noſe, 

RHOMBOI DES, /, a quadrangolar figure, 
having its oppoſite ſides and oppoſite angles 
equal. In Natural Hiſtory, a kind of muſſel- 
fiſh; a turbot-fiſh. In Surgery, a pair of 
muſcles of the thoulder-blade, to called from 
their figure, | 
. RHO'MBUS, / [#4p.5;, Gr.] in Geometry; 
a quadrangular figure, having its four oppoſite 
angles equal. 13 5 

RHOS-FAIR, a village of Cardiganſhire; 
in S. Wales, with three fairs, on Auguſt 5, 
Auguſt 26, and Oftob-r 13, for cattle, horſes, 
wool, and pedlats ware. | 

RHU'BARB, /. [ rhabarbara, Lat.) 2 me- 
dicinal purgative root, brought from Ruſſia and 
the Eaſt Indies. It poſſeſſes the double virtue 
of a cathartic and aſtringent; it readily eva- 
cuates; particularly the bilious humours, and 
afterwards gently aſtringes and ſtrengthens. 

RHUMB, / in Navigation, is a vertical cir- 
cle of any given place; or the interſection of ſuch 
a circle with the horizon; in which laſt ſenſe, 
rhumb1s the ſame with the point of thecompaſs. 

RHYME, /. [F, Gr. ] a harmonious ſuc- 
ceſſion of ſounds. The conſonance of verſes, 
wherein the laſt ſyllable of one line has the 
ſame ſound as that of another. Figuratively, 
poetty z a poem. Rhyme or reaſon is a pro- 
verbial expreſſion for number ot ſenſe. 

To RHYME, v. n. to have the ſame ſound. 
To make verſes. 

RHI MER, /. one w 
vetſifier. 5 

RHY'TYLAFORD, or RHYDYLLA- 
FRAY, a village in Carnarvonſhire, in 8. 
Wales, with one fair, on June 29, for cattle, 

RHY'THM, ,. [SV, Gr.] in Muſic, is 
uſed to fignify a certain number of pulſes in 


ho makes rhymes; 2 


any given time. 


HY'THMICAL, a. [Sul ix3g, Gr.) har- 
monical; 


having proportion of one ſound to 
another. | 


RIB, Lebe, Sax. Jan arched bone, ſuſtaining 
the inſide of thethorax. Any piece oftimberoro- 


ther 8 uſed to ſtrengthen the fide of a hip. 
3M2 d 


RIC 


RIVBALD, ſ. Cribauld, Fr.] a looſe, rough 
or brutiſh perſon. 

RUVBALDRY, /. [ribaudie, Fr.] mean, 
lewd, brutal language. 

RVBAND, . (Lie, ruban, Fr. ] a fillet, 
or narrow lip of ilk, worn for ornament. 

RI'BBED, a. having ribs. 

RI/BRON, /. See RIAN». 

To RVBROAST (% v. u. to beat 
ſovndly. 


of 


high-ſheriff required them 
and von their refuſal th 
a body, and attacked the 
otfered a great tum of mo 
their lives, but the peopl 
no quarter. And fo, rather . 
hands of the uncircumciſed Ct 
maſter of a family cut his wife' 
throats firſt, then diſpatched h 
ended with the {laughter of hi 


RIC 


to deliver; 
e People drew vp! 

caſt le. The ent 
ney to go off ung 
e would give them 
an fall intothe 
Iriftians, ever 
8 and Children's 
18 lervants, ard 


t up 


% 
' 


; . : Rf. A ll 
RIC, | Sax. ] powerful, rich, or valiant. cruſade, for the rec = de 
RICE, /. Cora, Lat.] an efculent grain Infidels, had been I "un th C 
cultivated in the Indies, of an oval figure; and | France and king Henry; in which es 
covered with a huſk like barley. to bear à part; but their private — a 


RICH, a. | riche, Fr.] abounding in money, 
lands, or other poſſeſhons, applied to perſons. 
Splendid, valuable, ſumptuous; applied to 
dreſs. Having any quality in great quantities 
or to a great degree. Fertile, applied to ſoil. 
RICHARD I. (ſurnamed Cœur-de-Lion.) 
Richard ſtaĩd above a month in France, after his 
father Henry It's death, ſo well was he aſſured 
of the diſpotition of the people of England, and 
that nothing would be attempted there to his 
prejudice ; tho' in his father's life-time he 
had, or pretended to have, ſome fears and 
jealouſies on account of his brother prince 
John. The firſt thing he did was to bave an 
interview with Philip, when he thanked him 
for his late protection, and did homage to 
him for his French provinces. On the 2oth 
of ſuly he received the ducal crown of Nor- 
mandy at Roan, and was girt with the ducal 
ſword, according to the cuſtom of inveſtiture. 
The firit order he ſent to England, where he 
was obeyed as if he had been already crown- 
ed, was to ſet his mother queen Eleanor at 
liberty, who had been 16 years in contine- 
ment. He alſo intruſted her with the admi- 
nittration during his abſence, and impowered 
ker to releaſe what priſoners the pleaſed; who 
was too ſenſibly affected with her long con- 
finement, not to exerciſe with pleaſure this 
power given her by her fon; who having ſet- 
tled his affairs ia France, came to London, and 
was crowned by Baldwin, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, on Sep. 3, 1189. The ceremony 
was diſturbed by the maffacre of ſome Jews, 
who preſſing to ſee the ſolemnity, the people 
tell furiouſly upon them, and killed ſeveral of 
them. But the king having cauſed a ſtrict 
inquiry to be made, ſome of the ring-leaders 
in this barbarous action were deſervedly put to 
death, It muſt be obferved, that ever fince 
the raking of Jeruſalem by the Saracens, the 
jeople breathed nothing but revenge againſt 
the enemies of Chriſt; and this made them 
rake this opportunity of falling vpon the poor 
ſews, tho' they had no hand in that revolu- 
cion in Paleſtine. Their not being Chriſtians! 


was enough: And the cruel example of the 
Londoners was followed by ſeveral other great 


towns, eſpecially at York, where 500 12 
deſides women and children, having fled into 


put a ſtop to the undertaking. 
Philip and Richard being in per 
they reſumed the deſign according to bo; 
yows. The Chriſtians in general, eſpeciy] 


And ly 
fect amity 
u then 


in France and England, were exrencha 
-11g10us expedition, and ſhewed the; 
ardour, either by inlifting themſelves, or x 
Vancing monev. King Richard's thoogh 
were wholly taken up with this affair fry 
his very acceſſion, whether for the fake 
glory or religion; let the reader judge. 

he deſigned to make as great a figure a; pa 
ble in this expedition, it was necefluy | 
ſhould carry with him a numerous army; 1 
maintain which he ftuck at no method; 

raiſe money. Beſides the late king's treat 
amounting to above 100,000 marks, Which! 
wholly applied this way, he ſold almof 

the crown lands, of which the biſh.ps u 
abbots were the chief purchaſers. For 1000 
marks he delivered vp Berwick and Roch 
rough to the king of Scotland, and diſchar 
him and his ſucceſſors from the homage | 
father had impoſed. When complaints v 
made to him for theſe meaſures, he ſaid, 
would fell London itſelf, eould he find achy 
man able to purchaſe it. He got a po 
from the poye to diſpenſe with thote whot 
pented of their vow, as having too ball 
engaged in the cruſade; and as there wt 
many of this ſort, he raiſed great ſums by l 
means. He moreover extorted money itt 
the richeſt of his ſubje&ts, by bortowing 
thoſe againſt whom he could have no hand 
and liying ſuch as had any ways made tie 
ſelves obnoxious, under a neceſſity of in 
themſ-lves harmleſs, by making him preſer 
Wuilſt he was by theſe and other methl 
heaping up money, the clergy did all th 
could to procure him ſoldiers, and the a 
ſ>0n became very numerous. Haring u 
theſe extraordinary preparations for h1s vos 
he gave the regency, during his abſenct, 
Longchamp, his high chancellor, who 
alſo biſhop of Ely, and the pope's des 
joining with him the biſhop of TP | 
to his brother prince John, he would do 
him have any ſhare in the r 
fear of giving him an opportunity t9* 10 
him: But then, to make bim eaſy, he 0! 
ed bim with the carldoms of. Cornwall, 


the caſtle to avoid the fury of the rabble, the 
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, 22 gave him in marriage Aviſa, 
Lancainety 


„ok the houſe of Glouceſter, his ſecond 
eres "All things being ſettled, king Rich- 
ow ret into France about the begin. 
pro pane © and the two armies of 
oo! the year Topo nn ther above 

J Engiand, making toge 
8 . joined at Vezelai, towards the 
of Jane, according to a ern Big 

warchs marched together as 
1 * parting, Philip proceeded for 
' 4 Richard for Marſci]les, to meet 
- ; e being to join again at Meſſina, 
gk rhe general rendezvous ot the 
1a Philip ſoon arrived there; but Rich- 

' whoſe det had been ſeparated by a Horm, 
Au te lome time before they joined again, 
towards the end of Sept. Here a quar- 
hen aroſe between Richard and Tancred, 
of Sicily, who having detained the 
4 wager, Richard's fiſtcr, in priſon, ſet 
n liberty at his «rival, and ſeat her to 
im But Richard not ſatisfi cd with this, 
nanded the dower aſſigned her by William 
1 ber hulband. Tancred being very back- 
nd to comply with this demand, Richard 
dad on 2 caſtle and monaſtery near Methoa, 
od Tancred in return ordered matters ſo, that 
inhabitants of Meſhna, taking the advan- 
of ſome diſorder there, expelled the En- 
[þ out of their city. Richard enraged at 
lis, attacked the city with ſuch fury, that 
ehecame maſter of it the firſt aſſault, Upon 
u Tentred thought fit to ſatisfy all Richard's 
enzads, and a treaty was concluded between 
hem, But as nothing but force had brought 
werd to comply, he now endeavoured to 
r diſſenſinn between Richard and Philip. 
te latter had already looked with a jealaps 
ſe on Richard's viſible ſuperiority, and was 
{himſelf but tao much diſpoſed to fall out 
th bim. And now, both fides being exal- 
rated, Philip peremprorily demanded of 
chard to conſummate his marriage with the 
acefs Alice, his fiſter: and Richard as pe- 
aſtor1ly refuſed it, ſaying, he could not 
My a princeſs, by whom the king his fa- 
kr la had a fon, offering to prove it by 
meſſes; And tho' this pont, being of fo 
ſer a nature, was dropt; yet this and ſome 
(er ciſpotes bad ſo exaſperated their minds, 
It they were never more friends. How- 
f, this did not hinder them from purſuing 
TYorage. Philip ſet ſail firſt about the 
K of March, I191, Richard ſtaying for the 
wal 0! Eleanor his mother, who was bring- 
along with her herenguella of Navarre, 
db a mg They ſoon arrived, 
della with the OE Nene ayes. Beren- 
Chard put to fon with * ee 
ſmnight after Phil; , 4 gallant fleet, abou: 
o princeſſes Pd 5 ay Tlie taking the 
it with A edi f 0 3 Vene This {lve! 
bets, wach 0 om between Cyprus and 

deu droxe part of them on the co 
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of Cyprus where Iſaac, king of the iſland, 
a prince of a very bad character, impriſoned 
the Engliſh that had eſcaped the ſhipwreck, 
and ſeized their effects. King Richard pro- 
voked at this barbarity, as ſoon as the ſcat- 
tered fleet was joined, landed his men, and 
attacked Iſaac to furiouſly, that he was forced 
to abandon the ſhore. The king of England 
purſuing this advantage, with eaſe made him- 
ſelf maſter of the city of Limiſſo; and ſoon 
after Iſaac and his only daughter were made 
priſoners. He entreated k:ng Richard not 
to put him in irons, who granted his requeſt 
fo far that inſtead of iron, he ordered him to 
be bound with filver fetters. The conqueſt of 
the whole ifland ſoon followed, which Rich- 
ard gave ſome time after to Guy of Luſignan, 
the laſt king of Jeruſalem, whoſe family en- 
joyed it near 200 years. Before Richard left 
Cyprus, he conſummatcd his marriage with the 
princeſs Berenguella. Whilſt the king was 
making himſelf famous by theſe great actions 
abroad, Longchamp, the regent, abuſed his 
power at home, to ſuch a degree, that his col- 
league, the biſhop of Dorham, and the fix 
counſellors the king had appointed to_affilt 
them, complained 10 3 and got him 
to join with them in order to depoſe him; 
hich they effected, and conferred the regency 
on the archbiſhop of Roan, till the king's 
pleaſure ſhould be known. 2 was glad of 
this opportunity of having a hand in the adm; - 
niſtration, and proved it ſo as to make a ſtrong 
party for the crown, in caſe his brother died 
during his exped tion, in prejudice of his 
nephew Arthur, duke of Bretagne, ſon to his 
elder brother Geoffrey. To return to the 
affairs of Paleſtine, Acon, or Ptolemais, had 
been befigged by ſome Chriftian princes a 
whole year. When Philip of France arrived, 
he continue the ſiege, but with little ſuccels. 
King Richard arriving afterwargs, carried it 
on fo vigorouſly, that in ſpite of all the at- 
tempts of the ſultan Saladin to raife it, the 
city at length ſurrendered upon articles, July 
12, 1191. And now the Chriſtian army ex- 
pected to march towards Jeruſalem ; but the 
diſſenſion between the two kings, which broke 
out afreſh, occaſioned chiefly by Phil 'p's en— 
vying Richard's glory, and the ſuper:ority he 
had obtained by the number and good condi- 
tion of his troops, and his perſonal valoor, 
proved an obſtacle to the deſign. And Philip 
tinding himſelf very weak after a violent fit 
of ſickneſs, and being impatient to go and take 
poſſ-thon of Artois, which was fallen to him 
dy the death of the earl of Flanders, quitted 
Paleſtine, and returned home, leaving 19.000 
of his men under the command of the duke of 
Burgundy. Soon after his departvre, Richard 
and Saladin exhibited a ſpectacle af horror, by 
putting the priſoners to death, each had in 
his power, which were ſome thouſavds. This 
was occatoned by Saladin's refuting to perform 
the articles of the ſurrender of Acon, upon 
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which Richard is thought to have begun with 
beheading the Turkith priſoners, and Saladin, 
by way of repriſal, did the ſame by his Chrit- 
tian captives. Such inſtances of barbarity are 
rarely to be found in hiſtory ; and whether 
they can be juſtified by the laws of war, or the 
law of retaliation, 1 ſhall not take upon me 
to determine. After this Richard relqlved to 
deſiege Aſcalon; and as he was marching to- 
wards it with that deſign, Saladin poſted him- 
ſcif advantageoutly in the way, with an arm 

of zoo, ooo men. Here a great battle Se 55 
which was fougbt on Sept. 7, 1191. Richard 
attacked the Saracens, ſo much ſuperior to 
him in number, with ſuch undaunted valour 
and reſolution, that he in the cad entirely 
defeated them, leaving 40,000 dead on the 
field of battle. After which he repaired the 
maritime cities of Aſcalon, Jcppa, and Cæ- 
ſarea, which Saladin had abandoned, after 
having demoliſhed their walls. Then he 
marched towards Jeruſalem, and in his way 
took the great Babylon caravan, confiſtiag of 
3000 loaded camels, and 4000 horſes or mules, 
and guarded by 10,000 horſe. By this means 
he mage himſelt maſter of an ineſtimable 
booty. Aſter which he continued his march 
towards jeruſalem, and tram a hill had a 
proſpect of the city : but want of forage oblig- 
ed him to put off the hege. In the mean time, 
the duke of Auſtria with the Germans, and 
the duke of Burgundy with the French, de- 
ſerted him, and the Italian troops under the 
margquits of Montſerrat refuicd to ſerve any 
longer. Theſe things, together with the di- 
miniſhing of his own troops by fickneſs and 
bartles, the fear of Philip's attacking his do- 
minious in his abſence, and the news of what 
his brother lohn was doing in England, made 
Richard reſolve'to return home. But before 
his departure, he cauſed Henry, earl of Cham- 
paign, to be elected general of the forces that 
were to be left behind in Paleſtine, and con- 
clvded a treaty with Saladin for 3 years. Thus 
ended this famous cruſado, which drained 
England and 8 of men and money, and 
after all proved of but very little — to 
tae ealtern Chriftians. Richard embarked for 
England towards the end of the year 1192, and 
mc-ting with a ſtorm, was forced on the coalt 
of Irix, and from thence between Aquileia 
and Venice. Whether by miſtake, or 'other- 


wiſe, be entertd the territories of the duke of 


Auſtria, whom he had aff, onted at the ſiege 
er Acon, and took the road to Vienna. Tho 
he travelled in the diſgulte of a pitgrim, as did 
alſo his attendants, he was however at laſt 
accidentally diſcovered to the duke of Auſtria, 
and ſeized at à village near Vienna. The 
emperor Heary VI. demanded this royal pri- 
toner of the duke, who delivered him up, 
upon aſſurance given him that he ſhov1d have 
2 good ſhare in his ranſom. The news of the 
king's imoriſonment quickly reached England, 
au cauſed the greateti conſternation — 


| his friends, whilſt prince Jolin wk this pay 
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tunity to endeavour to wreſt the crown from l. 

brother, but was prevented by the Dn, 

the queen his he oe 
queet mother, and the bars 


preſerved their fidelity to their im; ons, why 
vereign. Finding he could not rag 


cient party in England, he went over i, v 
mandy, and failing alſo in his . 
he applied to the king of F rance, 5 
trea'y with him. Philip, glad of any 
tence to emhroil Richard's affa ory 
le1ze on the provinces he held in France U 
made himſelf maſter of Gifors, E 2 


| a attempt, 
ing repulſed with great loſs, and nay 


abandon the fiege. In the mean time cu 
Elcauor left no 3 unturned to —— 
liberty of the king her ſon, whilſt Philiy a 
John did all they could to prevail with thy 
emperor to keep him ſtill a priſoner. Eliane 
at laſt had her dcfire, chiegy by means of tl 
German princes, who vyigoroutly eſpouſed th 
cauſe of che unfortunate king before the en 
peror; and fo Richard was ſet at libeny up, 
paying down 100,000 marks of pure ble 
wh:ch the queen his mother raiſed in Enzl; 
for that purpoſe, and giving hottages for ü 
payment of 50,000 more. The king was q 
ſooner releaſed, but he ſet out wich all fe 
ſor the Low Countr'es, and embarking at An 
werp, arrived at Sandwich on the 2: « 
March 1194, after having heen abſent fra 
England four years, of which he had been 
teen months a priſoner. Richard was recei 
ed with great demonſtrations of joy by | 
ſubjects, but he did not make any long f 
in England. For having reduced the fe 
caſtles that were ſtill in the hands of John — 
adherents, and cauſed himſelf to be crowned he 
ſecond time, he paſſed over into France vi 17 
a conſiderable army, to be revenged on PS. : 
for his late inſults, and for encouraging | 
rebellion of his brother John. At the! 


ſtance of his mother, he w3s reconciled i 
prince John, at Roan, upon his making | . 
ſubmiſſion; but a war commenced dere | 

the two kings, the particulars of which 1 


but of ſmall moment, neither of them gun 
much advantage over the other. It lated 
years, being ofcen interrupted by truces, ub I ord 
were as often broke on both ſides; but 
it ended in à truce for five years, where 
was agreed, that each party ſhould temat 
poſſeſſion of what he held at that r 
Whilſt Richary was in France, a gren'y 
tion was raiſcd in London, by oue Will was 


Fitz-Oſburn, commonly called Lern atle 
account of a tax, which he alledged * | race 

| wholly on the poor, with whom he Þ gl or 
great credit by affecting always to . | Ito; 
advocate for them. The tumult cou , co 
appeaſed without the chief citizens Fe Nh 
arms. In the end Longbeard was ta 
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| banged, with nine of his accomp 
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« me lived the famous Robin Hood, with 
pu te Little John, who with their 
15 n eh d Yorkſhire with 
ſaid to have infeſte | 
105 ee Some fav he was of noble 
je © and was reduced to thele courſes by 
* bed only the rich, and ſpared the 
Hh proclamation being ifived againfl 
* {-li fick at the nunvery of Berkely, 
to be let blood, was betrayed, _ 
N to death. Richatd, after the truce — 
ne with France, might have emoge 
4 11 '' es, it his 
be le oe after his many N bir 
rice hal not put him upon an act.on Nhl 
daß ned his death. A gentleman of Li- 
e Wich was held of the duchy of gy 
at, having found a treaſure that had A n 
4 for ſome ages in h 5 grounds, Richard pre- 
led it belonged to hin as foveretgn of the 
worry. The geniloman would gv given 
5 a part: bot Huding the King was reivlved 
\ have the who!”, he applied tor protection to 
dome r. Viſcount out L Moy eos, wh thel:orzd 
nin the catile of Chaluz. Hoveden lays, 
«s Vidomer himſelt, who found the rea- 
r on his oven eſtate. Be that 35 it will, 
ard marched into the Limoſin, to lay 
eto the caſtle, But as he was taking a 
round it in order to v1ew 1t, ane Bertram, 
her., let ly an arrow at him from the 
ik, which ſhut him in the four cluſe 
tis beck. The wound, under the mapage— 
at of av untkilful ſurgeon, gangrened, 10 
xt he died of it eleven days after he received 
in. on the 6th of April 1199. The 
lle being taken before he died, and the pet - 
ro ſhot him brovght betore him, Hu aik- 
rz he did it. The man boldly replicd, 
w33t0 revenge the death of his 1ather and 
Kher, whom the king had flatn, and that he 
glad he had rid the world of one who had 
de o much miſchief. The dving King for- 
ehm, and ordered him his liberty nh a 
lent of 1-9 ſhilliags. But as ſaon as the 
vo was cead, Marchal, general of the Fleme 
6, cacied the miferable man to/be layed 
fe. Thus ſell king Richard in the 10th 
pr of his reign, and 43d of his age. Betore 
Cd he made his will, leaving bes kingdom 
as other domjnions to his bother John, 
Iorcering his voly to be buried at Fonte- 
h at the ſt of the king his father, to 
yr bis grit ler bis undutiful behaviour 
ids bim. He left only a natural ſun, 
Ge, ie, to whom by gere the 
Vas tdi 3 Guchy of Goians. 
atleſ fort f an oz an 19tremud and 
ub rn, oagordienable e and 
or Lion's Heart, 1 'urnamed Sun de Li- 
e ati edel indeed too 
* commended fo + zcenefs ; agd it he E 
her lopic of : 1 OE e a for 
bis life, * % by , thoſe who nave 
|: mace, and 1:0 r him, 
tz ede Nis regn. ng vices, 


him, be 
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'Tis ſaid, that a certain prieſt once took the 
freedom to admoniſh him to put off theſe 1!l 
qualities, which were ufvally called his three 
d.:ughters. The king told him he had been 
thinking to do fo, and would give the firtt to 
the Templars, the ſecond to the Movks, ard 
the third to the Biſhops. He impoſed exor- 
bitant taxes on his ſubjects, and extorted large 
ſums from them by unjoſtifiable methods, 
During his whole reign, he never was above 
eight months in Evugland, which doubtleſs 
was anhappy under his government. But the 
peaple thought the renown their king gained 
in his wars redounded to the honour of the 
nation, and fo they were well enough pleaſed. 
Richard was the firſt king of England who 
bore three lions paſſant in his arms. He or- 
dered that weights and meaſures ſhould be the 
{ime all over the kingdom. In bis reign the: 
city pt London began to aſſume a new form 
with reſ{pet to its government, to have a 
mayor, and to be divided into ſeveral corro- 
rat:ons or ſocieties, now termed companies. 
Henty Füz-Alwia was the firſt mayor, who 
contipved in that office 24 years. Will-am of 
Newbury, ſo called from a monaſtery in York» 
ſpire, of which he was a member, wrote his 
hiſtory of England about this time. 
RICHARD II. Upon the death of Edward 
III. his grandſon Richard, ſon of the Black 
Prince ſuccreded to the crown. He was born 
at Bourderux, aud was now about 11 years 
old. He had three uncles, who might open 
ſVecious pretences have diſputed the ſuccefiion 
with him; but they were fo far from endea- 
vouring to ſupplant himg*that they were the 
frit to do him homage. Accordingly on the 
16th of July, 24 days after Edward's death, 
young Richard was crowned without any oppo- 
| btion, The truce with France was expired near 
three months before Edward's death. The k ins 
of France was making valt preparations 1 
compleat the expulſion of the Englith cut of all 
the places they held in France; whiltt at the 
end of the laſt reign, and at the beginning af 
this, the Englith ſ-emed wholly unconcerned a- 
bout the waz. Ard fo, whilſt five armics were 
employed in different places to finith the work 
in France, the French made ſeveral deſcents 
upon England, burnt Haſtings, Port ſmouth, 
Dartmouth, ard P:ymovuth, aud plundered the 
Ille of Wight. For this the people blamed 
the king's uncles, who took upon them the 
adminiſtration of affairs till the parliament 
thould meet ; not conſidering. that they had 
neither rzoney nor forces, nor any lawfo! ave: 
tharity to raiſe them, The parliament met iu 
October, and gave the regency of the bing- 
dom zo the three. uncles, joining with then 
{ome biſbops and lay lords. This mortifixd 
the duke af Lancaller, the eldeit of the up- 
cles, a prince of a haughty temver, who hed 
flatteted himielf with the hopes of being fole 
| regent. Whilft preparations were making 1a 


| guard the coal's, and to oppoſe France, the 
3M 4 king 
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king of Navarre put Cherbourg into the hands 
of the Englith, as the duke of Bretagne ſoon 
after delivered up Breſt to them. Theſe 
places, together with Calais and Bourdeaux, 
might have been of great advantage to the 
Engliſh, as by means of theſe four towns they 
might have invaded France four ſeveral ways; 
but they made not a proper uſe of this ad- 
vantage; and Richard, towards the end of 


his re:gn, gave up Breit and Cherbourg, for a|h 


very mconliderable ſom. When meaſures 
were taken in England to aſſiſt the duke of 
Bretagne, the French court, in order to di- 
vert the ſtorm from their qQwn country (ac- 
cording to their uſual artifice), encouraged the 
king ot Scotland to make a diverſion on his 
fide. He accordingly broke the truce, and took 
Berwick by furprize; but the earl of Nor- 
thumberland dre together a body of troops, 
and retook it by ſtorm. Ia this hege, his fon 
Henry Percy fignalized himſelf with ſuch 
bravery and reſolution, that he gained the 
ſurname of Hotſpur. In the mean time, hoſ- 
tilities continued to be carried on in ſeveral 
places, between the French and Engliſh, with- 
out any general action, or dectuve battle. In 
1380, the part ament paſſed ' an act to render 
forcign eceli ſiaſties incapable of holding any 
benefice in England; and effeQually to re- 
move this grit vauce, they paſſed another act, 
forbidding all the king's ſobjeAs, under ſevere 
penalties, to farm benefices conferred on 
foreigners by the pope. Whilſt the nation 
was invalvcd abroad, and thoſe about the king 
had moi e regard to their own private intereſt 
than that of the public, a furprizing inſur- 
req ion broke out, which threatened the whole 
kingdom with deftrution.' The parliament 
had impoſed a poll-tax, whereby all perſons 
above 15 years old were obliged to pay 12d. 
a head, the Monks ard Nuns not excepted. 
This tax was levied with great moderation at 
firſt: but at length being farmed by divers 
perſons, who having advanced ſuch a ſum to 
the king, were to have what they could raiſe 
Ty it, thoſe farmers and their collectors levied 

hg tax with great rigour, in order to enrich 

hemielves. One of the collectors, having 
demanded of a tyler at Deptford, whoſe name 
was Walter, from thence called Wat Tyler, 
12d. for one of his daughters, the father re- 
faſed to pay it, alledging that ſhe was under 
the age mentioned in the act. The inſolent 
collector attempting in a way not very modeſt 
to fatisſy him{c lf of the truth of this, Wat 
took up a hammer, and knocked out hi. 
brains. The people took his part, and pro- 
m ſed to tand by him. Immediately the po- 
pulace roſe in K-ot, and choſe Wat Ty ler for 
the.r leader; and they were ſoon followed by 
thoſe of Eſſex, under the conduct of Jack 
Straw. To the pbi{-tax were added other 
grievances; the little care taken by thoſe at the 
helm to guard the coaſts _— the. French. 
not v ith it cudling the large 

* 1 j 
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| the extorti 
jodges and lawyers; the ee 


bles, &c. Theile gricva "+ gy 
by ſeditious Glee, nad 8 intlame 
Monks, who thought themſelves * 0 
the poll-tax, the people roſe in en 
and Wat 12 found himſelf ge lle l 
100,000 men. With theſe 3 * heal 
rectly for London, freeing all — 
e went along. This formidable ; * 
ceeded to the utmoſt extravagabets; 2 ö 
off the heads of thoſe lords gentlen J , 
and lawyers they could ny Warn. 
dovod themſelves by oath never * " 
king, any whole name ſhould be lohn: ie? L 
was occaſioned by their * to] bs 
Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, who at 1 ty 
was gone to the borders to negotiate a t g 
with the Scots. Being come to Black- Hen 
Wat Tyler reviewed his army, and Sar 
ing his march towards London took 7 
plundered Southwark. Shortly after ke 
tered London, the cit mob opening t 
bridge gates to him, in ſpite of the mag ſtrat 
Here this enraged rabble comitted the mg 
horrid ravages, burning and plundering 0 
houſes of the judges, lords and principal citj 
zens. Then they ſeized the Tower, 2 
finding ther: the archbiſhop of Cante1by 
and the high-treaſurer, they without any > 
remony cut off their heads. The king: 
council were exceedingly alarm-d a th 
turiovs proceedings, and in great perplex 
what courſe to take to put a ſtop to ther 
At laſt it was reſolved to offer the rebels 
charter confirming the people's liberties, at 
2 general pardon ; which thofe of Eſſex a 
cepting, returned to their homes. Wat Tylt 
ſtill continued at the head of 30 or 4 
men; and the king coming to Smithke] 
ſent to defire him to come and confer wit 
him. Wat returned a havghty anſwer, th 
he wou'd come when he thought fit. E 
however ſet forward at the head of his troo 
and meeting the king in Smithfield,” they | 
a conference together, both on horlcbac 
He made ſuch extravagant demands, th 
Richard knew not how to anſwer him; al 
now and then he would liſt up his ſword, 
if he threatened the king. This inſolence 
enraged Walworth, mayor of London, v 
was by the king, that he ſtruck the rebel « 
a ſudden ſuch a furious blow on the head wil 
his ſword, as inſtantly killed him. The 
bels ſeeing their leader fall, were ul up 
the point of revenging his death, wy 
young king, with a courage and 1 *. 
mind that could hardly be expected 7 
years, cried out aloud to them, ; = * 
will you kill your king ? What, thoug A 
have loſt vour leader? I will be your 7” 
allow me. With that, turning bis 3 
about, he put himſelf at their hy "he 
marched to St. George's-Fields. The 
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- they were come thi- 
flowed 8 | great number of 
wo «gg il armed, whom the mayor had 
e1t1zens beer towards them. And think- 
pled, Man yt as coming out a Saint 
ne the whole city Was « Pawn * ph 
nb they immediately threw down then 
. "ke whole multitude was foon dit- 
un 300 ie "the lofs of one life but that 
＋ "I wes their leader. There were 
* the Carne kind of infury-&tions in Nor- 
{lk and Suffolk ; but the bithop of Norwich, 
ine himſelf at the head of ſome troops, 
AN ( fed them. Thole in Effex be- 
quickly uppretica t. wy $5 od 
in alſo to ſtir again; dut the king mare 
ink them aud defeated them. Great 
numbers were flain, and others were taken 
und executed 53 among whem was Jack Straw, 
their leader. He confeſſed, if they had ſuc- 
ceeded, ther intention was to kill the king, 
wextirpate the nobility, and the clergy, ex- 
cept the Mendicant Friars, to divide England 
mo ſeveral kingdoms, to make Wat Tyler 
king of Kent, to aboliſn all the old laws, and 
make new ones. This formidable infurrec- 
tian was in the year 1381, and did not laſt 
wire 2 month from the beginning to the 
end, A marriage having been concluded be- 
tween king Richard and Anne of Lu xemburg, 
flier of the emperor Wenceſlaus, the arrived 
in England, and was received with great pomp 
and magaificence, ſoon after the troubles were 
zppeaſed, The fame year the king granted a 
power to the biſhops to impriſon heretics ; but 
the houſe of commons ſoon got it revoked. 
[a 138 5, the Scots, by the aſſiſtance of France, 
u well as the French themſelves, were pre- 
paring again to invade England. This alarm- 
ed the court, and made them ſo exert them- 
ſelres, that in a little time, Richard was at 
tae head of a very numerous army, ſome even 
ſay, zoo, ooo men, Tho' with this army he 
might have ſubdued Scotland, he made little 
or no ule of it. Inſtead of puſhing the Scots 
vigorouſly, who would not have been able to 
band before him, he employed himſelf in ra- 
ner the country about Edinburgh, whilſt 
they ſl pt by him into Cumberland, and com- 
mit ed terrible devaſtations. And though he 
bugkr have intercepted them in their return, 
be omitte 
Into Engl»nd. It muſt be owned indeed, that 
marching with the greateſt part of this army 
rt towards the Soothern parts of the it)and, 
be, by the intellegence which the French had 
"the great nomber of his forces, prevented 
the arahon from France, which was at the 
de ume intended. The year before, the 
de mer VIE, who, , e 
115 — = ee N 5 the bithops, paſſed 
RAS! u at his part'h of Lutterworth 
cicet erſhire, died there in peace. He 
deere in Menonoleg e 
He had Py t 3 of doctor of divinity. 
Al the biſho eaten protectors at Court, that 
ops could do againſt him was to 


wa; 


d to do it, and returned inglorioully | 
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condemn his doctrines. But his followers, 
called Lollards, who were very numerous 
were cruelly prefecuted in the ſucceeding 
reigns. Rifhard's chief favourites now were, 
Nevil, archbiſhop of York, Robert de Vere, 
earl of Oxford, whom he created marquis of 
Dublin, (the firſt who bore the title of mar- 
quis in England) the duke of Ireland ; Mi- 
chael de la Pole, fon to a merchant in London, 
vihom he made earl of Suffolk and high- 
chancellor; and judge Trefilian. Theſe, by 
humouring his pations, got an abſolute 
aſcendant over him. That they might in- 
groſs him to themſelves, they infpired him 
with a jealouſy of his three uncles, eſpecially 
the duke of Lancaſter, perſuading him, that 
he aſpired to the crown; whilit theſe could 
not without indignation fee perſons of obſcure 
birth or inferior rank ingroſs all the king's 
favour and confidence. Theſe jealoufies and 
animoſities proved fatal to the king himſelf, 
who always loved thoſe belt that flattered him 
moſt, anq were for juſtifying whatever was 
agreeable to his inclination, Theſe favourites 
were become ſo odious, that when the king 
demanded a ſubſidy from the parliament, on 
account bf another French invation that was 
threatened, inflead of anſwering his deſire, 
they preſented an addreſs for the removal of 
his favourites. Richard was exccedingly en- 
raged at this proceeding and ſaid, That to 
pleaſc the parliament, he would not turn ov 
the meaneſt ſcullion in his kitchen,” A fay 
days after, he ſent the chancellor in an im- 
perious manner to renew his demand of the 
ſupply. But the two houſes united on this 
occaſion, peremptorily refuſed it, unleſs he 
would firſt remove the favourites. Things 
were even upon the point of coming to a rup- 
ture, when the king, thinking better of the 
matter, complicd. 
Ireland's eſtate was contiicated by order of par- 
lament, and the chancellor was obliged ta 
reltore all the grants the king had made him; 
which done, the parliament appointed fourteen 
commiſhoners to manage affairs jointly with 
the king. But fo fickle and imprudent was 
Richard, that as ſoon as the parliament broke 
up, he recalled his old miuiſtess, and careſſed 
them more than ever, who now made uſe of 
all their arts to be revenged on their enemies. 
The duke of Glouceſter, the youngeſt of the 
king's uncles, who had acted vigoroully againſt 
them, was the chief object of their reſent- 
ment; whom they endeavoured to get poilon= 
ed, but he eſcaped for that time. The re- 
maining part of this reign was nothing but 
confuſion, and a ſeries of arbitrary „ 
The miniſters formed a defign to make the 
king abſolute, which Rickard was very well 
pleated with. Twas agreed, that he ſhould 
raiſe an army, to terrify the duke of Glou= 
ceſter, and the other lords his aſſociates ; as 
the earls of Arundel, Warwick, Nottingham, 
and Derby, which laſt was eldeſt ſon to the 

: | duke 
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duke of Lancifter, Then a parliament was | 
to be called which was to be wholly at the 
king's devotion, and none to be returned but 
ſach as were let down in bis lit. For this 
jurpoſe he ſend or all the ſheriſts and judges 
to Nottingham, and communicated to them 
his detign. The ſheritis retvſed to comply; 
but the judges were not ſo ſcrupvlons as to 
what was referied to them. Being aſked, 
whether the King might not turn out the 14. 
commitiioners appointed by parliament, and 
annul what other acts he pleated, they repli- 
ed, That the FE no was above the laws. And 
ſome through Tervije flattery, others compelled 
by menaces, ſigned this op:niov. The king 
thea fined out commiſſions for levying an 
army; but fo tew were willing to terve him, 
that he was forced to defiti. And all he got 
by this was, that by diſcovering his defigns 
he increat-d more and more the hatred of the 
prople. The duke of Gloucelter and the other 
lords, alarmed at theſe proceedings, and know- 
ing that the chict aim of the court was their 
deltruction, reſolved to take arms; and, as 
they were in great credit with the people, 
ſoon raiſed an army of 40,0 men. This 
threw the k:ng into great perplexity, bot he 
thought the beſt way was to amuſe them by 
fair promiſes, whilit the duke of Ireland wen 
and raifed an amy in Wales; which be ſoon 
did, but being met by the ear] of Derby, in 
Oxtorcthice, was deteated, and forced to fly 
ino Holland. Fiom thence he went to Lou- 
Vain, where he died about 3 years after. Ip 
h s baggage, which was taken, was found a 
letter from the king, ordering him to march 
with all fpced to London, and promifing to 
live aud dic with him. It was alfo diſcaver- 
ed, that he deſigned to make up matters with 
France at avy rate, in order to have the aſ- 
{lance of that crown to reduce his ſubjects to 
obedience. Richard's meaſures being thus 
d-tecated, he took ſhelter in the Tower, and 
the lords immediately marched their army to 
London. They demanded a conference with 
the king, which, in the circumſtances he was 
in, he dorſt not refute. "They upbraided him 
w.th the Nottingham lot, and all bis other 
matures to deſtroy them, and to make him- 
ſelf abſolute. He ſremed much affected, and 
ſhed tears at this remonſtrance; and it was 
ag ced, that he ſhould meet them the next 
day at Weſtminſt-r, in order to ſettle with 
him the government. But they were no ſooner 
gone from the Tower, than he altered his 
mind, and ſent them word he would not meet 
them. Hereupon they let him know, that if 
he did not come, they would chuſe another 
king. Frightened at this declaration, he not 
only came, but conſented to the baniſhment 
of his f.vourintes. As to the judges, they 
were taken off the bench, ard ſent to the 
Toer. The parliament mucting in Feb. 


1385, fevcral perſons were impeached of high», 
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The chief juſlices, 


eſtates confiſcated, dir R 
bert Trehl:an, and ſome others * 
at 1yburn. After this > Sol a 


, 153 à general pardon 
was paſſed for both parties, the King 2 


his coronation oath, and all the lords repeated 
their oaths of allegiance to him, Dorinp the 
tranſactions, the duke of Lancafi-y — 0 
Spain, endreavouring to poſſeſs himielt of the 
crown ot Cattile, which he claimed in r * 
of his wite, eldeſt daughter of Peter the Gra 
At his return, the king inveſted him with the 
duchy of Guienne, not out of any affection 
tor him, but with a view of having him 44 
dittance, Though matters had deen thus made 
up, the unhappy temper of the King town 
threw all in confuſion again. Being now 
come of age he was reſolved to take the co. 
vernment into his own hands; when it ſoun 
appeared, that he was not at all diſpoſed to 
rule with moderation acco: ding to the laws, 
but that he was tully retolved to follow the 
opinions and maxims of his late favourites, 
His queyn being dead, he married Habell2, 
dapghter of Charles VI. of France, aud made 


vta!'s, The dukes pf Lancaſter and York, 
lceing how matters wept, quitted the court; 
and the duke of Glouceſter, who bad taken 
the freedom to upbraid the king, bis ne- 
| phe, on ſeveral occaſions, was treacheroully 
ſeized, hurried over to Calais, ang thei 
ſmothered between two fcatherbeds. The 
earls ot Warwick and Arundel were appre- 
hended and ſent tothe Tower. The king now 
took more timely and effectual methods to 
have a parliament at his devotion. Hechange 
ed all the ſheriffs, and the magiſtrates of citics 
and boroughs, and tuffered none to continue 
in place, but ſuch as would be ſubſeryient to 
his will. A packed parliamert being by ſuch 
means obtained, they ſtuck not at ſacrificing 
tothe king's and his miniſters reſentment, the 
fir lords ip the kingdom. Thomas Arundel, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, was baniſhed, anc 
his efiaze contiſcazed; the earl of Arundel 
was beheaded, and the earl of Warwick ſco- 
renced to perpetual exile in the Iſle of Man. 
This parliament, ſo agreeable to gre 
mind, was adjourned to Shrewlbury, though 
in thoſe days the parliament uſually fat bv! 
ane ſeſñon. Here they eſtabliſhed ſuch mas 
ims a5 were deſſructive to liberty and the 2 
ſtitotion. They approved the ee 
which Trefilian and other judges had - 
condemned. Accordingly the Judges, 8 
attended during the ſeſſion, decided, 175 
when the king propoſed any affair in age 
ament, it was high treaton do 80 ww = 
other buſineſs before the kings VB dupa b. 
ed.“ Thus this ſcandalous parliament, ö 
a 1 hing, was ol 
humouring the king in every Mit ag 
hattening his ruin. I ſhall mention e. 
inſtance more of their arbitrary a e. : 
By an unprecedented act, tl ev appo't 


: : - 3 and jnvelt- 
cęrtain number of commiſſio n a 
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[99 John of Gaunt duke of Lancaſtcr 
Hg His ſon the earl of Derby, whom 
ied, 


ad created duke of Heretord, Was 
25 da little before. But this very perſon 
nh C 


-eteptly. So many great men being eithe; 
3 tauct ion to his arbitrary pavers 
Richard now thought himſelf above Ly as 
kraint, and minded nothing but his ca e an 

eaſute; whilſt his miniſters, wholly Ine 
den their own private advantage, let t 0 
fairs of the nat ion go tO wreck. 1 T hen 
«hat leugtbs the King and nis minors w ent 
to raiſe money, 17 couaties were e r en 
of treaſon for ts King arms under the late due 
of Gloocefier, notwithflanding the general 
derdon, and to fave their eſt ates, Were torced 
to gire blank bonds to be filled up with what 
fum the king pleaſed; and every opt bound 
himſelf under great penalties, by what was 
«fried in theſe bonds, to land by the liatures 
of the Shrew{bury parliament. Such tyrann!- 


al proceedings could not fait of making the 


dot on very ucaſy. And in the mid or the 
gerctal Gitcontent, A rebellion happening in 
litland, the infatuated king went over in 
teln with his troops in order io que]} It, 
He was no ſooner gone, bur a conipiiacy be- 
gen to be formed in Evglang, to depr ve him 
of his crown, The malecontents, after ſeve- 
l conſultations, reſolved to call in the duke 
of Heceford, or Lancatter, who was nuw in 
France; a:id to that end wrote to the archbi- 
thop of Canterbury, who was alſo there, to 
communicate their deſign to Lim, promiſing 
to afhſt him to the utmoſt of their power. 
The duke laying hold of this opportunity to 
u his fortune, got a few ſhips of the duke of 
bretagne, and embacking with the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and a [mall number of men, 
ſet fail, and hovered ſome time about the 
coaſt of England, to ſee i? the people would 
aclare ſor tim. As ſoon as it was known 
that he was on the coaſt, they begay; to take 
aum in feveral places. Upop this the duke 
anded in Joly 4299, near Ravenſpur in You k- 
ſhire, whe, he was pretently Joined by he 
ear! of Northumberland, and Henry Percy 
bis ſon, with ſome croops ; and the people 
nt Ten rag tt 
1 3 : A If head of 60,000 
ee doke of York, whom the king 
« gent, a man not much dif} ofed for 
8 the 7 of the council hereupon 
which the had — „ A 
6rlored for the dul tle Coney but the city 
* Winſhire a "I 7 122 4 rl 
oa n 4 rel of Richard's mi- 
tex were, left A e . 
10 brifiol-Caftle j 125 a 2 25 _ Ones 
ble to ſtem th ak "ny findiog R un 
„„dem the torrent, withdrew to his 


ich the authority of the whole houſe. | 
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own houſe. The duke of Lancaſter firſt 

nairched to London, where the citizens re- 

ceived him with the greateſt demonſtratious of 

joy and affection, as their ſaviour and deli- 

verer., He then proceeded directly for Briſtol, 

and lay ing ſiege to the caſtle, where the mi- 

niſters were retired, became matter of it in 

four days; when he cauled the carl of Wilt- 

(hire, and ſome others of Richard's counſel- 

lors, co be belitaded, to fatisſy the multitude 
who were exceedingly enraged againſt them. 
| 3506 ſoon atter the duke of York kis uncle 
came iu to him, VWhillt theſe things were 
doing, the contrary winds hindered the king 
for tne weeks from having any news from 

England, At lat, deu he was informed af 
the duke his counn's duſcont, inficad of com- 
ing over himſelf with his fore>s, he fept the 

earl of Salift-ury before him ty ievy troops z 

which he did in VV aics „d Cheſhire, to the 
number of 45,000, Rot having continued iu 
arms for tpme time, aud che k ug not appear- 
ing, they dilpuiied, and returned home. Soon 
after the king arrived, aud when he found 
how matters food, and that all the nobility 
and the prople bad declared agalrſt him, he 
was in the utmoſt conlicrnation, ard Knew Not 
which way to turn himiclt, At luft he wit a- 
drew privately from h:s arms, and went and 
ſhut himſelf up in Conway Caiilc, in Wales. 
The duke of Lancaſter being marched to 
Cheſter, Richard, in the extiemity he was in, 
thought t Vit to throw huniclt hon his 
| enemy's goncrony, and even ojitied to reſign 
his crown, provided he would ſpare his lite 
and aliow him an honourable penſion ; and 
they went and conferred with the Coke ar 
Flint. From hence they {et out both for 
London, where Richaid vas prefonily cone 
ducted to the Tower ; and tue duke having 
cauſed him to call a parliament, the Cay be- 
fore it met, he repaired to the lover, with a 
great many lords, aud there Richard delivered 
ap the crown and ſcepter, and ſigned an in- 
ſtrument, confeſing bunt lf unworthy and 
unfit to govern tac kingdem any longer; 
which inſtrument of refignation v as the next 
day approved of in parliament. They then 
drew up feveral articles of accuſation againſt 
| him, upon which he was fuletanly depoſed, 
much in the tame manner as Edward 1I. had 
been. The throne being thus vacant, the 
duke of Lancaſter, as had becn agreed, rote 
up, and claimed the crown; and it was vna- 
v:movtly 1elolved, Sept. 30, 1399, that he 
ſhould be procla.med king of England and 
France, and 1o:d of Ireland; which was done 
aceordivgly the ſame day. Thus ended the 
vnhappy reign of Richard, in its 23d year. 
He ſecmed to be a prince of generous inclina— 
tions in his younger years, but afterwards be- 
ing corrupted by Nattery, grew exceftively full 
ot himtelf; moi protuiely expentive in pomp, 
and ſhew, and &;verfions ; aflvming, arbitrary, 
| <rvel and inllesible m Wh:ch Jofing him the 
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affections of his ſubjects, in the end, by a 
ſudden and ſurpriz ing revolution, loſt him his 
crown. He had no ive by either of his two 
marriages. See HI NRW IV. for the account 
of his death. 

RICHARD III. (ſurnamed Crook-Back, 
duke of Glouceſter) was proclaimed Ring on 
the 20th of June, 1483, by the name of Ri- 
chard III. and was ſolemnly crowned, to- 
gaher with his queen, on the 6th of the fol- 
lowing month. In the mean time, he ap- 
pointed the lord John Howard earl marſhal, 
and created him duke of Norfolk; his fon 
"Thomas Howard, ear! of Surrey, William 
Berkley, cart of Neit:ngham, and the lord 
Lovel, one of his chief confidents, viſcount 
Lovel, on whom he likewiſe conferred the 
otice of chamberlain. He alſo releaſed from 
confinement, the archbiſhop of York, and the 
lord Stanley; and taking doctor Morton 
biſhop of Ely, out of the Tower, committed 
him to the cuflody of the duke of Bocking- 
ham, who ſent him to Brecknock-caſtle in 
Wales. Richard enjoyed the crown, which 
he had obtained by tech unjuſt and cruel me- 
thols, but two years and two months; which 
whole time was ſpent by him in contriving 
methods to ſupport himfelf on the throne ; 
and by his enemies, in plots and conſpiracies 
to pu l him down; in witch they at laſt ſuc- 
creded, and at the ſame time deprived him 
both of his crown and life. As he could not 


| 


| 


think himſelf ſafe whilſt his two nephews, , 


the young king, and his brother the duke of 
York, were yet living, he refolved on the 
wicked erpedient of diſpatching them out of 
the way; which was accordingly done ſoon 
after his coronatiom. The two innocent 
children were ſtill in the Tower, the govern- 
ment of which he had given to fir Robert 
Brackenbury, one of his creatures. He choſe 
to be abſent from London wbilſt the helliſh 
defign was executed, that he might be the leſs 
ſutpected; and fo ſet out with the duke of 
Buckingham to vifit ſeveral counties. Being 
come to Glouceſter, he ſent expreſs orders to 
Brackenbury, to put the two young princes to 
death. Brackenbury, more conſcientious than 
Richard imagined, hombly deſired to be ex- 
uſed. Upon which he ſent him a written 
order, by fir James Tyrre!, requiring him to 
deliver vp to the ſaid Tyrrel, the keys and 
government of the Tower for one night only. 
Brackenbury obryed; and Tyrtel brought in 
two rethans, M:l:s Foreſt, and John Digh- 
un, whom he had hired to perpetrate the 
horrid ſat. In the dead of the night, when 
the princes were aſleep, they entered the 
chamber, avd ruſhing upon them, ſtifled them 
both in their bed, and then buried them under 
a little ſtair-caſe, This Tyrrel confeſſed, 


who was exccut-d in the next reign. In 1674, 
me bones were found there, ſuppoſed to be 
theirs, which Charles II. cauſed to be put in 
a marble urn, and removed to Weſtminſter- 


Abbey. From Glouceſter kin, 
out tor the north, to « 
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thoſe parts; and coming tg Vork Wenn in 
there a ſecond time, in t was eroned f 
1m", in the beginnirg of i 
At the ſame time, he c e of Sept. | 
me, he created Edward u [ 
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whom he moſt ſuſp 
hderable poſts and employm 
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who was ſtill in Bretagne) « 


thought himſelf very ſecure 2 h 
time a 21 was for 
it proved unſucceſsfvl at fir, | 
completed his ruin. The duke of der Pen 
ham, who bad been the chief infirumen, ©, 
placing Richard on the throne, was it * 
head of this conſpiracy. He thought himfelf 
neglected by Richard, or, at leaf, not re. 
warded in proportion to the ſervice he hag | 
done him. It is faid, the king had broke his 4 
word with him, with regard to ſome lands ky 
had prgmiſed to give him. However, he re- | 
tires from court, exceedingly diſguſted, medi- 
tating nothing but revenge, and ſoon began t 
concert men ſores with Morton, biſhop of Ely, 1 
his priſoner in Wales, how to dethrone the 
ufurper, whom he had lately ſet up. After ſe— 
veral conferences, and thoroughly underſtand- 
ing one 2nother, the ſcheme they fixed upon 
was to fer Henry earl of Richmond on the | 
throne. In this project they were ſure of har- 
ing all the friends of the hovſe of Lancaſſer or 
their fide, Henry being the only reli& of that 
family, as has been obſerved. And in order | 
to engage the Yorkiſts, it was thought ne: 
ceſſary, that Henry ſhou!d promiſe to marry 
the prince, Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of Ed- | 
ward IV. Matters being thus concerted, the 
firſt ſtep that was taken was, by a troſty 
meſſenger, to acquaint the counteſs of Nach- 
mond with their deſign; who came heanily 
info it, and found means privately to impart 
it to the queen dowager, in her ſandluary, 
who readily gave her conſent, that Henry 
ſhould marry her daughter, This done, they 
each of them engaged their moſt faithſu] 
friends in the plot, and theſe drew in others; 
which indeed was no bard matter, à the 
uſurper was univerſally hated by the nation. 
The counteſs then ſent two truſty perſons into 
Bretagne, to inform the earl her ſoo of 0 
was doing in his favour, and to invite my 
over. His condition there ſeemed not Ve!) 
oromiſiog for ſuch an undertaking. But * 
on the duke of Bretagne's promiſing 11 
him, he ſent word to the counteſs his mot p 
that he ſhould be ready to come "= al 
October, Though the conſpirators 190 | 
E | themſelves, Jet 
imaginable care to concca 


chat intimations of 
Richard had ſome conluſed latim = 


ren 


RIC 

{ and beginning to ſuſpect the doke of} 

. ham, ordered him to court; but he 
ame fuſed to come, declared aguinlt 
per-npronly 7 „ drawing together 
e king, and took up Arms, 1 
s, he and his adherents had privatel) 
Med in Wales, and marched towards the 
2 80 czanties, in order t5 join his friends 
ee ready to riſe there, and where the 
* I Richmond deſigned to land. But the 
lake being Ropped in us paſlage by A dreadtul 
nondzton of the Scvern, which laſted fix 
uns his whole army diſperſed, and he _ 
Et with oniy one ſervant, went aud cohceal- 
& himſelt in the houle of one Banilter, to 
whom both he and his ſather had been great 
weſators, Nevertheleſs, upon Richard's 
»obliſhing 4 proclama::on, ottering a very 
gest reward fot apprehending him, he was 
n{zl7 betrayed by Baniſter to the high ſheritt 
of &ropthire, and ſoon after loſt his head. 
dont the ſame time the earl of Richmond 
1-522r2d on the coaſt of England, and was 
{ks to have fallen into the hands of his ene- 
nes; bor he luckily ed aped, and failed back 
v Normandy, and from t hence to Bretagne, 
d wait for a more favourable opportunity. In 
the mean time, Richard proceeded with ſeve- 
nity againſt the conſpirators, putting many of 
them to death, and gave an extraordinary 
ommiſhon to Sir Ralph Aſhton for that pur- 
poſe. Among others, Sir William Colling- 
born, a Wiltſhire gentleman, was hanged, 
dra and quartered, for abetting the earl of 
Richmond's project, and for writing the fol- 
lowing ſatirical rhyme on Richard, and three 
of his farourites: 


„%% ⁵ Fi eo HE 


1 The cat, the rat, and Lovel the dog, 
at | Rule all England under a hog. 


Alluding to Cateſby, Ratcliff, and Lovel, who 
| bore a dog for his arms, as one of Richard's 
rj fopporters was a wild boar. But many, to 


tleape the king's ſeverity, fled into Bretagne, 
to the carl of Richmond; among whom was 


4 Thomas Grey, marquis of Dorſet, ton to king 
bl Edward's queen, The ſtorm being thus in 
- Ipearance blown over, king Richard thought 


it to call a parliament : which meeting on 
bh January 23, 1484, and being wholly devoted 
* the king, made no ſeruple to declare the 

Y iſue of Edward IV. illegitimate, to confirm 
” Khard's irregular election, and recognize 


4 2 right to the crown. Then they 
1 7 an act of attainder againſt the earl of 
32 and all his adherents. But it was 
= 7 nappy for his mother, the couuteſs, that 
4 l y Frames her having any band in the 
— ' Alter all, ſeveral good ſtatutes were 

; led by this parliament, for the better ad- 


in juſtice, and for aboliſhing a late 
"oltion, which had been practiſed in 
* IVth's reign, and had been very 
3 the lubject, under the name of 

* My This year the king, for hix 
14 7 kecutity, confirmed the alliance with 


{the Engliſh to follow him. 


RIC 
Portugal; and concluded a truce with Scotland,” 
But notwithſtanding all his precautions, he 
was ſtill apprehenlive of freſh trouble from 
the earl of Richmond. And indeed that 
prince had not relinquithed his deſign, not- 
withſtanding the late interraption it met with. 
He had many Engliſb lords now with him, 
who had eſcaped to Bretagne, after the late 
diſappointment, and aſſured him, that the na- 
tion in general were his friends; and tie duke 
of Bretagne promited to continue his aſſiſtance. 
But here he was ſoon in great danger. For 
the duke being grown old and iotirm, his 
prime miniſter, Landais, one of a very mean 
extraction, now governed all in his name; 
and made himſelt fo odious to the nobility, 
and all the people of Bretagne, that to ſupport 
himſelf againſt them, he tought foreign aſ- 
hitance, and believed he had a good opportu- 
nity of receiving it from king Richard, on 
condition of delivering the carl of Richmond 
into his hands. Nothing could be more agree- 
able to Richard, and a negociation was actu- 
ally carried on between this hated king, and 
equally hated min:iter, for this purpoſe. In 
the mean time, the earl knew nothing of all 
this; but the biſhop of Ely, who had made 
his eſcape, and though abroad, had good ſpies 
about Richard, advertiſcd him of the danger 
he was in. Upon «which, with great dithculty, 
he eſcaped in diſguiſe from Bretagne, and re- 
paired co the court of Charles VIII. king of 
France, who had ſucceeded his father, Lewis 
XI. The generous duke of Bretagne was 
angry with his miniſter for giving the cart 
any cauſe af uncafinels, and permitted all 
And not long 
after, Landais, for all his inſolent proceed» 
ings, met with his deſerved reward on a gibbet. 
The earl was very civilly treated at the court 
of Charles VIII. who at length promiſed 
him ſome aſhitance, not ſo much out of re- 
gard to him, as to cavſe new troubles in 
England, Here alſo he had the ſatisfaction 
to fee the earl of Oxford come to him, whe 
had been impriſoned by Edward IV. in the 
caſtle of Hammes, in Picardy, but had now 
prevailed on the governor and garriſon to de- 
clare for the carl of Richmond. Richard bad 
intelligence, that ſomething was alſo contriv- 
10g againſt him in England, but could not diſ- 
cover by whom. After ſome time, he found 
out, that what was carrying on in favour of 
the earl, was chiefly grounded on his having 
promiſed to marry the princeſs Elizabeth. To 
prevent him therefore, he refolved to marry 
her himſelf. In order to this, by various 
plaufible pretences, particularly by promiſing 
to ſecure the crown to the princeſs after his 
death, .as the prince of Wales was now dead, 
and he had no other child, he to wrought on 
the queen dowager, that the delivered her five 
daughters into his havds. Then he took care 
to get rid of Anne, his queen, davghter of the 


great earl of Warwick, etthes by cauſing her 
: to 


| 
| 
| 


RIC 


to dic with griet and yexat;on by his Ill treat- 


RIC 


melt, or by actually 8 veture it be - 
oy ally porfoning her. She ft It began, the following lige 
"— been more prticd, if the bad not 8 2 Gs on the duke of 88 lines gere 
2 1 of her former hutband, Who was flain fighting for ortolk's tent h 
Henry V1 waer v of Wales, ſon to Jocky of Norfolk, be Richard: 1 
N ny r now made his addrefles | For D.ckon thy = not ſo bold; i 
lutely in racers th abe. yon 2 her ablo- | Sir Ld Sas Aker 15 bought and ſold, 
grew ev-ry day mort odiods, m 3 he | pertidious Cate tby bein allo ſlain; and 4 
wentlemen e s many lords and | executed at Leic „being taken pri; the | 
r d er to the earl ot Richmond, | chard p eiceſter. Thus 4 "nery was 
lame ; im tneir ICrVICCS © others did the } his „ ge a bout 34 vears. * kind Rj. 
ame, co avoid being ſacrificed << his ſfofs:.. | unjultifable method „who, excening | 60 
cions; and thoſe who ftaid at — 2 r LCF: 2 — = toy kerp te | t 
r * >, Walited t 3 | ned no 22 n 
Say fr aw o7partany $0 declare vganl him | cry and vree and had ns | 
7 « « impolit be} , ue de A Mn 
feet in the ſprings 1 * ically laid up his] due hrt had a great regard Mage " 
thought hi n which time he | crow ion of juftite; except y . 
8 imiclt pretty ſecure from all dan | n was concerued. Lord Pt where his 00 
Al circumitances thus e : ger. f he was in military vi rd Verolam fax U 
tet fail from H oncurring, the earl law-mak y virtne approved, and 8 
CCC ed the college of He. | 
him, together wick ** e 3 had leut certainly endowed wich corporation. He waz 
On 3 —— neg hare 2 ties, which wbuld 4 2 and abili- fre 
aven, and march1 ** - | great man, if t e him a tru] 1 
wes joincd: by fc 3 Nacth-Wales, | His boundlefs _ had been rightly applied : 
adm ireabl body of VV ap Thomas, with a Fame tion made him afpire to he | 1 
earl was of W lik e VWelih troops. As the | thit be wa it was for the ſake of that ak | 
general readil 7 extraction, that country in | mulation f 1 of all that treachery ry F 
days he OS = _ his dehgn. In a few nis e e which joltly 1 | 
babitants preſently 1 3 | back'd, from A oy BY was crook: to 
George Talbor brought him an aid = giver! e eee. n 
men. The lord Stanley, and hi af hers tpoil, was brought une * 
eee dee W 0 
6g <, as if it had be on the earl ef Richmond's head, | 
do kin, lu hed a , a been for | 3nd r chmond's head | 
5 ee, ee 8 yon private aſſurance to | (iript naked, cove ws His body was found pla 
opportunity ; which kite 26 * at a proper in that 3 82 nay — * 1 
; y did, aſter the tw * | rown croſs a hork | 
parties were engaged, and w b two with the head hanging ; k | 
the chief cauſe ot e 9 that mans | legs on th Sus * 2 nde, and the rid 
6 carls ſucceſs. King] where it e nc 
, Ing heard of the earl's landing, | of the erred, He was the laſt kin dal 
ordered all his force g, | of the Plautagenet : 
Nottingh ices to be drawn together at | Iceptre ev - fir race, who had ſwayed the vel; 
ght 1 ere. to go in perſon and Res, , _ II. a; 
er ; . nd the carl being no leſs defirous | ſeſſions A N Lricheſſes, Fr.] money or pof- vl 
any den & quartet with one blow, reſolved RUCHLY * or ſumptuous appearance. } { 
BF nd by. 5 1 In his march he | teous, or rt . in a ſplendid, wealthy, plen- ! 
— — B * fer Walter Hungerford, fir] an 3 * Manner. Truly ; uled in hor 
* bs ourchier, 2nd ſeveral others, who * CHMONT RIES þ 
- rte che King. The two armies met near | Surry 4 ND, a village in the county of The 
„worth in Leiceiterſhirc, and the K Aa. with a royal palace, where the kings tot 
fourbt h . battle was | of England formerly ref r 
Mae on the 224 of Auguit, The earl of | fine park, wi bely des, © Þr $263 oe + 
e was at firſt in danger of being AN , with delightful gardens, and !s 0 
wow C 3 WS. 8 . . ö , * i 50 a 
es ny RR the lord Stanley joining him | is 12 N _ of curiolity. lt [ 
the 1 nien, and his brother with 2008 RI/CHMOND 2 = R 
Kings army was entirely r F NONE, a town in the N. Riding Lit 
lt of two h * routed; after a | of Yorkſhire, with a market on Saturdays R 
pcoots of his n => La ya he gave ſignal and three fairs, on the Saturday before Palm- Nov 
A 1 courage. ot Rong: . wg | 
of the battle, eſpyins th Ze In the heat Sunday, the firſt Saturday in fuly and Sep- art! 
Oe” „ * > * e earl, he rode furi- tember 1 f. 1 4 "ot 
„a do attack him, and killed f : 4, for orned cattle, horſes, 2 1 
Brandon, the eee 5 1 res” b It is feated on the river Swale, oer ny 
zn his wav, and threw fi 8 * who ſtood | which there is a ſtone bridge; and is a coſ- (voy 
round, who had tak ir John Cheney to the | poration, containing two churches, and hand- 1 
ene ge ken the former's place. | ſome hout, any of whi | ter | 
hen he taw the d | f es, many of which are of free · ſtone. 
the midſt of his N la, he rothed into | The ftreets are handſome; the market-place R 
pa Sg at <8 „ and was ſlain. It | large, and it ſends two members to parhament: tay 
oof Minn Bots = rrayed, and that ſore | It 15 23% miles N., N. W. of London. q 
men, who aid with him, held ſecret RI CHN g bounding to 
mtelligence with the carl of Ri h hes CHNESS, /. the quality of aboundl n 
4 That on the vs Ric mond. It is] in money, poſſeſſions, finery, or fertility | 
ry morning of the battle, | Abundance, or perfection of any wel e ing, 
1 : ; 


RID RIG 


þ 2 r hay, regularly RIE, or RYE, /. an eſcul 
| —_ 1 3 and {Keltered Gro: iter from whe 1 a flatter, opake, 
eaped u ni by the ga- Han coarler grain | 
5 A heap of corn or hay piled 7 g n : nding; frequent ; 
there? om ga Mig, Gr.] a diftem- generally applied to contagſous di empers. 
RICKETS, i aan ay their 4 grow 7 To RUVFLE, [if] Ve 4. [ riifelen, Belg.] to 
ob 4 their limbs uneven. rob 3 lunder; 5 : | 
l, ETY a. ditordered with the rickets. RIFLER, /. robber, plunderer, pillager. 
A CE MANSWORTH a town of Hert- RIFT, F { from rive] a cleatt, breach ; an 
RICA. ith a market on Saturdays, and opening, | | 
frd{hire, wi iz. on July 20 and November | To RIFT, ». a. to cleave or ſplit. Neu- 
three _ Mk cattle, ſheep, and hogs ; terly, to burſt open. To belch. : 
» iq third Mondav of September for RIG, /. [ brigg, Sax. ] the top of a hill fal- 


” rants. It is ſeated on the river ling on each hde ; a back ; a whore. To run or 
— Ph les $ W. of St. Albans, and 171 | play on?” „ig, is to be merry upon, or ridicule. 
＋ Ae. Landa, To RI V. a, from 6b; 295 Sax.) to drels ; 
Mierbnk, ſrrictura, Lat.) a gaping. to fit with tackling. | | 
RID, pret. of Rip ;. RIGADOON, . [rigaden, Fr.] a gay briſk 
To KID, v. a. | brid{an, Sax. ] to ſet free] dance. 


from danger or trouble, To deſtroy. To diſ-| RIGA/ TION, . [ rigatis, Lat.] the act of 


watering, 
patch, 


RIDDANCE, /. deliverance from danger, RIVGGER, [1ig-er] one that rigs or 
ance, trouble, or an thing one is | dreflis. 1 i 
N 3 ; N . RI'GGING, L-) the ſails or tack- 
"QDDEN, participle of Ripe. 


ling of a thip. 
RIDDLE, Cd] /. [redels, Sax.] a queſ- _ RIGGISH, L-. a. 
ton or problem expreſſed in obſcure terms, in | ith. i f 
arder to try a perſon's wit. Any thing puz- To RUGGLE, Lg „ . [ properly 
lng or not eafily ſolved; an enigma, A Wrig gle] to move backwards and torwards ; 
ccarſe or open fieve. | ſhrinking from pain. TER 2 
To RIDDLE, we Y. a. to ſolve or ex- | RIGHT, {the 80 is mute 1n this word and 
plain a riddle. To ſift by a coarſe ſieve. Neu- its following derivatives ; as „ii, rateois, „77 
erly, to ſpeak obſcurely. &C, ] a, | rot, Sax. proper, ſuitable, or becom 
To RIDE, 2. u. [pret. rid or rode, part. ing, oppoſed to wrong. True, oppoſed to 
nd or ridden, ridan, Sax, | to travel on horſe- erroneous, Paſling: a right judgment. Hone 
ck, or in a carriage drawn by horſes. Fi- or Juit. That ſidè of a berlon which is oppol- 
gratively, to travel in, or be born by any ſ ed to the left, Straight, oppoſed to creoked. 
relucle. To manage a horſe. To be ſupport- Perpendicvlar, 
ed in motion. Actively to manage inſolently RIGHT, merj; well done; uſed as an ex- 
ved at will. preſſion of approbation 


RIDER, /. one who is carried on a horſe, | RIGHT 
rin a vehicle, One who manages or breaks F ner. 
torſss. An inſerted leaf. 

RIDGE 


wanton, whor- 


4s 
of 


„ad. in a proper, Juſt, or true man. 
In a direct line, Fre vently uted in 
titles, as right honourable, __ reverend, 

|. [ brigs, Sax. ) the top of the back, | RIGH T, J. juttice. Freedom from error. 
g Juſt claim, or that Which belongs to a perihon. 

Property or intereſt. A privilege. The hde 
opp»hte to the left. 22 rig ts, implies liraigh?, 
or in a direct line; but after ſet, deliverance 
from error. Syxox. Right is the object of 


ſallice, and that which is due to every one. 


l Tuſlice is the conformity of our actions with 
Ef [ ridiculum, Lat.) wit which right: it is to render aud ſecure to every one 
hter by repretenting any perſon that which is his due. The former is accord- 
Win r odd light, SYNoON. Laugh- ing to circumſtances, table to change; the 
N Bo Ee Common import of »idical. latter is ever zuvariable. Oe 

tube ., „ but the former implies contemp= 70 RIGHT, v. a. to do Juſtice to, or re- 

5 merriment; the latter, fportive inſult, | lieve from wrong. 
RUVDICULE 


& br reoreſentins 3. t te expoſe to lavgh- RVGHTEOUS, [ riteous] a. [1ighrwiſe, 
Drop ns as odd and uncooth. Sax. whence ig btæuiſe in ancient authors, and 
wy of 1. US, a. ridiculys, Lat.] wor- | from thence by corruption rio breous] jun; 


DING ; Exiting contempruoys mirth, honeſt ; virtuous ; leading a life conformable 
XG, /. a diſtrict; a diviſion of ajtothe rules of mo 


5 A to form a ridge. 
N, /. [0245 rejicula, 


rality and religion. Equi- 
DON E table, 

it, mb, 0 J an entertaſnment of ſing- RUGIITEOUSLY, ad. honefily, virtu- 
* UC, &c. 1 opera. Jouſix. f 


RIGHT. 


R IN 


RI'GHTEOUSNESS, /. virtue; goodneſs. 
Brhaviour in general agreeable to the laws 
morality and religion. | 

RIGHTFUL; a. having juſt right or 
thaim. Honeſt or juſt. 

RYGID, . {rig7dis, Lat.] tiff, unpliant, 
br not to be bent. Severe or inflexible, ap- 
plied ao conduct. Sharp, cruel, ſtern. 

RI/GLIDITY, . the ſlate of being Riff} 
Stifineſs of appearance. 

RIGUVDLY, 24. in a ftift, ſevere, or in- 
flexible manner. 

RVGLDNESS, /. ſeverity ; inflexibility. 

RUVGLET, . | reguiet, Fr.] a flat, thin, 
ſquare piece of wood. 

RIGOL, J. a circle. 
for a diadem. 

RI'GOROUS, a. ſevere; 
abatement ; ſtern. | 

RI'GOROUSLY, ad. ſeverely ; without 
tendernets or mitigation. 

RI'GOUR, /. { rigor, Lat. | cold; ſtiffheſs. 
In Medicine, a convulhve ſhuddering, with a 
ſenſation of cold. Severity of conduct, or want 
ef condeſcenſion and compliance. Strictneſs. 
Rage or cruelty. Hardnets. 

RILL, , [rivulus, Lat.] a ſmall brook. 

o RILL, v. 2. to run in ſmall ſtreams. 
RIM, /. | ima, Sax. } a border or margin. 
That which encircles any thing. | 

RIME, /. [b: im, Sax. ] hoar froſt. A bole 
or chink. | 

To RIME, ». 
froſt. 

RIMO'SE a. f rimo{«;, Lat. ] full of clefts or 
chinks. 

RIMO'SITY, /. 2 Lat.) the qua- 
lity of being full of clefts or chinks. 

To RU/MPLE, | r:mp/}. v. a. to pucker ; to 
edntract into corrugations. 

RIND, ſind] /. [ rind, Sax.] the bark, 
huſk, or ovthde covering of vegetables. 

To RIN D, f rid} v. n. to ſtrip off its bark, 
huſk, or outſide covering; to decorticate. 

RING, [ring] ,. | bring, Sax. ] a circle. A 
circle of gold or other metal worn as an orna- 
ment. A circle of metal to be held by. A 
circle made by ſtanding round. A circular 
courſe. A number of bells. A ſound. 

To RING, v. a. | pret. and part paſſ. rung, 
bringan, Sax. | to ſtrike bells or other bodies lo 
as to make them ſound. To encircle. To fit 
or ſupply with rings. Neuterly, to ſound 
like a bell. To make bells ſound. To ſound 
or tinkle. To be filled with a bruit or re- 
port, followed by . 

RING-BONE, , a hard callous ſubſtance 
growing in the hollow circle of the little paf- 
tern of a horſe : it ſometimes goes quite round 
like a ring. 

RI/NGDOVE, /. [rhinge/duyve, Teut:] a 

ind of pigeon. 

RVNGER, /. he who rings. 

RINGLEA'DER, [ring/4der] /. the head 
of a riotous crowd. 


Uſed by Shakeſpear 


allowing no 


n. to freeze with hoar 


RIP 
RUNGLET, / a fmatl ring or cirdle & 


curl. 
RUNESTREAKED 7 
marked with circular Kcal Hesl; 4 
RI NGW OOD, a town of Hampſhire 2 
a market on W edneſdays, aud two fa; with 
Joly 10, and December 11 ds on 


an . by ars / 


1 4 1 knit hoſe, 
miles S. W. of Win 
of London. N 
RUN G\WORM, JL. a circular tetter. 
To RINSE, v. a. [ rinſer, Fr.] tocteanſeþ 
ve to wath the ſoap out of cents, 
. SER; /. one who wathes or rinles; | 
RIOT, Fo [ r1otte; old Fr.] 
mirth. An uproar, of ſeditious tumult; lu 
Law, is, where three or more perſons, * 
bled together, commit ſome unlawful aft vid 
force and violence, to the diſturbance of the 
peace. By ftat. 1. Geo. I. c. ;. if any perſong 
to the number of twelve or more, unlawfoll 
and . aſſembled, continue together 10 
an hour, after being required by a juſtice of 
the peace, or other magiſtrate, to diſperſe; 
they ſhall be deemed guilty of felony, with 
out benefit of clergy. To run riot, is to af 
without controul or reſtraint, 
To RIOT, 2. u. to abandon one's ſelf u 
pleaſure. To feaſt in a luxurious mannet 
To raiſe a ſedition or vproar. 
RI/OTER, . one who is diſſipated in lux 


one who excites an uproar, 


RVOTISE, J. difloluteneſs ; luxuty. 
RVOTOUS, a. [ rrotteux, Fr.] luxurion 
Wanton. Sedittons or turbulent, 
RIYOTOUSNESS, /. the ſtate of bein 
riotous. | 
To RIP, v. a. | brypan, Sax. ] to cut aft 
der any thing ſewed by a knife. To tear | 
pieces. To take away from by lacerati 
Figuratively, to diſcloſe or bring to yew 2 
thing induttrioufly concealed. | 
RIPE; a. [ ripe, Sax. ] brought to perſedi 
by time and growth; mature. Refembli 
ripe fruit. Finiſhed. Brought to the point 
taking effect. Qualified by gradual impriit 
ment. | 
To RIPE, v. . to grow fit for uſel 
time, To be matured. Actively, to n 
ri 


res; 
dNy. 
It is 25 

and 95 W. by b. 


wild and looſe 


* 


NL PEL v, ad. maturely; at the pre 


time. 

To RI PEN, v. a. to become perfect a 
for uſe by growth, time, or gradual impr 
ment. Actively, to make ripe. 

RVPENESS, /. the ſtate of being 
grown; fit for uſe, or perſect. _ 4 

RUPLEY, a town of the W. 1% 
Yorkſhire, with a market on my 
one fair, on Auguſt 25, 26, 27 14 
horned cattle, and linen. It 1 ſeate ' 
river Nyd, 23 miles W- N. W. of Lord, 


2041 N. by W: of London. Ar 


YT 


a village in Derbyſhire, with 
for hortes and horned cattle, 
ho rips 3 one WHO LCANS 3 


RIPLEY, 
9 , Falls Ot. 2 Jy 
* gr 0p 4 ne V. 
RIPPER, . 
no JACCTA' es. . ? 
one V Werk [ript] V. . tO ſret on the 
1 4 ye . 
To water (willy running. : 
ſarface, 35 W che W. riding of Yor k- 
FON, a town in THC 1 | 
TT market on Th arldays, and f1:x 
„ure WII! a wn p 3 Ti 14 * 
Wit 5 m. 24, on Thurtda 
5 on ] huriday after a. mT - 
141 * . h 21 for hocte 35 horned catt * 5 and 
Al n 2 : 3 12 and 13 tor horics and 
mvwiyv w— Ou 5 - 
rn Thurſday, Heilt Thuriday after 
ty * 11 * . "d - on i 
IR Joer. 22, for horſes and theep. It 
Avg. 12 and NOV. 22 ſend 
a large : ; | 
4 - Joes ti parlament, and has a church as 
WIS. -4thedral, adorned with three 
meniacent a5 a 0 dl 5 41 5 
. ., I q 26 miles N. \\ « Oi York, 
fty ſpires. II 18 2 
20 K. N. W. of London.“ ; 
. 1 8 * * 0 Te- 
R pTOW ELL, /. a rute ＋ 70 d 3 
Inte, after they had reaped theit OO 
MSBOROUGH,[ K:/03-ZJa town 7 ue : 
inchamh're, with a market on Saturdaps, an 
ws fair, on May 6, for cattle. It is feated on 
ne al þ "0 8 . * P 
be h lj: 4 mile V. N. \\ . of London. 
12 . | »4* . 7 1 
To RISE, ,] v. n. [preter. Tee, part. 
„en, nile, Sax. ] to get up trom the ground. 
„ Tian, « | 
bins or grow up. To be advanced with rei- 
ket 5 tank or fortune. To increaſe in value 
treten. To well. To amend. To come 
no notice, To begin to act. To make an 
jaſortcctlon. To be rouled, or excited to ace 
don. To ril up for, 15 do undertake the de- 
fence of a perſon. 2 te riſe up dg, 15 TO at- 
ack, Toelevatc, applied to ft ile or ſentiments. 
Io be revived after death. SYNoN. To chavge 
. ' 
wr poſture from recumbent to ercR, is tue true 
meaning of the verb to / whereas, 72 get up, 
japli*s rather to clime. X 
RISE, [rize} ſ. the act of getting up from 
ry feat or from the ground. Aſcent. A place 
kat aſſiſts a perſon in an aſcent, An emi- 
lence, The firſt apoearance of the n ͤ above 
de horifon, lncreaſe in any reſpect. Begin- 
ug or original, Encreaſe of ſound, 
RUSER,. vier one that riſes. 
RISIBULITY, [r:2:6:/ity] . the quality 
T hoghi . 
hoghing. 
/ Y * * 0 
RISIBLE, Laidle] a. [12/i6:/:;,Lat.] hav- 
5 the faculty of laughing. Ridiculous, or 
o excne laughter, 
Mk, e, Fr. | hazard; peril; dan— 
venture. SYNON, Danger, hazard, 
, eve, all imply chance of harm; but 
AN to the evil that may happen; 
a. „, and venture, to the good we may 
ö With this ditterence, that hazard ex- 
rue: h 1 3 . 
E lomething near; rk, ſumething at a 
bee; ventures ſowething farther off, re. 
"$007 to the poſib'lity of events. 
Lo RISK, -, i 


v2, to hazard; to venture; to 


(eater . 


ar, 

Dr A 

ET. / one that riſks, 
„ e Lat. ] a ſolemn at of reli— 


* 


R O A f 


RI TU AL, a. done according to ſome re- 
ligious inſtitution ; ſolemnly cer:mon.ous. 
RITUAL, J. a book containing the rites 
or cerem-nies of divine worſhip. 
RITUALIST, , a ſt;ckler for ceremonies 
in worthip; one ſkilled in the rites. 
RI'VAGE, /. 2 0 lp 2 bank; a coaſt, 
RI VAL. / Lis, Lat. | 6nz who is in 
purfuit of the lame thing 25 another. One 
who is a compctitor with another for 2 woman's 


atiections. One who endeavours to ſurpaſs a- 
nother. Antagoniſt, 


RIVAL, a. making the ſame claim. Pur- 
fuing the ſame object. Emulous. 

To RI'VAL, v. a. to oppoſe or endeavour 
to gain ſomething attempted by another, To 
endeavour tocqual or excel; to emulate. Neus 
terly, ro be competitors. 

RIVA'LITY, RUVALRY, ſ. emulation 
rivalihip ; competition. 

RI'VALSHIP, % the ſtate of a perſon 
who endeavours to obtain the ſame thing as 
another. 

To RIVE, . A, part. riven. ry/t, Sax.) do 
ſplit; to cleave; to force aſunder by driving 
in ſomething blunt. Neoterle, to be ſplit. 
To RIVEL, v. a. [ge, Sax. ] to contract 
into wrinkles, or corrugations. 

RIVEN, participle of Rive. 

RIVER, /. a current of water which flows 
from its ſource in a channel to the fea, &c. 
RUVET, /. a pin clenched at both ends. 

To RI'VET, 2. a. to faſten by a pin clench- 
ed at both ends. To fatten firongly. 

RUV ULET, , [rivilus, Lat. ] a tmall river. 
brook, or ſtream of running water. SyxgN. 
Rivulets and brooks are certain ſpecies of 
ffreams which are running waters; with this 
difference, that a rivil:t runs between banks; 
whereas a bret winds its way through the 
meadows, or by a hedge fide, A rivulct is à 
much larger /rcam than a brook. We ſay the 
rapid /fream ; the clear rivale; z the gurgling 
brook, 

RIXDO'LLAR, ſ. a filver coin ſtruck in 
Germany, valued at 4s. 6d. ſterling. | 
ROACH, (J, ſratzlus, Lat. ] a freſh- 
water fith, noted for its ñimplicity. 

ROACH, a village in Cambridgeſhire, with 
a fair on Rogation Monday, for horſes. 
ROAD, a villaze in Somerſert}.ire, with 
one fair on Munday after Avugult 29, for cat- 
tle and cheeſy. 

ROAD, [:34] / Cad, Fr.] a large path 
travelled by carriages. A place where ſhips 
may anchor. Excurſion; journey. 

To ROAM, [ ram] . 4. | romigare, Ital.) to 
wander to without a ſettled purpoie 3 to ram- 
ble ; to rove. Actively, to range or wander 
wer. 

ROA'MER, [rawer] /. a ra nbler; a ro- 
yer; a wanderer. N 
ROAN, [72] a. Cro ven. Fr. J of a bay, ſor- 
rel, or black colour, with gray or white ſpots 


i an ext rnal ceremony. 


thickly interſperſed. 
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To RO AR, 17 | 2. ». | raran,Sax. | to make | 
a loud noiſe, applied to that of a lion or other 
wild beaſt. To make a great outcry in dif- 
ties. To ſound as the wind or ſea. To make 
a oOrvat noiſe. 

ROAR, (] the cry of a lion or other 
bealt. An outcry of diſireſs. A clamour or 
noiſe of merriment. Any lovd noiſe, 

ROARY, [/,] a. (better ror y, from roresy 
Lat.] dex. 

To ROAST, C5) v. a. { der, Fr.] to dreſs 
meat on a {pit which runs round before a fire. 
To drets before a fire. To beat any thing vi- 
olently. To.rule the roauſ?, is to govern, ma- 
nage, or prefid-. 

ROB, /. Arab.] juice made thick, 

To ROB, . a. | rover, old Fr, robvatc, 
Ital. ] to take away uolawfully, and by force. 
To be r-h%cd, is to lote any thing by violence, 
or dy ſecret theft; but in the active voice, to 
roh is applied only to the taking any thing a- 
way by open violence; and to ffea/,to the tak- 
ing ary thing away by ſecret theft. 

RO'BBER, , one who deprives another un- 
lawfully of his property. 

ROBBERY, /. theft committed either by 
force or with privacy. 

ROBE, /. robe, Fr. ] a gown of ſtate, worn 
by perions of diftinction. A gown worn by 
intants. A gown worn by girls before they 
put on mantuas. 

To ROBE, v. a. to clothe in a robe. To 
dreſs in a proper manner. 

ROBER'SMAN, ROBE'RTSMAN, /. in 
the old ſtatutes, a tort of bold and ſtout rob- 
bers or night-thieves, ſaid to be fo called from 
Robin-Hood. 

RO'BIN-REDBREAST, a bird fo named 
from the colour of its breaſt. 

ROBO'REOUS, a. | from r»6ur, Lat. ] made 
of oak. 

ROBU'ST, ROBUS'TIOUS, a. [ r5bu/7u;, 
Lat.) ſtrong made. Violent. Requiring 
ſtrength. Obſolete. 

ROBU'STNESS, /. ſtrength; vigour. 

RO'CAMBOLE, , a kind of wild garlic. 

ROCHDALF, a town in Lancaſhire, with 
market on Treſcay:, and three fairs, onſMay 
14, Whit-Tueſday, and November 7, tor horn- 
de cattle, horſes, and woollen-cloth; but a 
mall place. It is 55 miles W. S. W. of York, 
ar.d 1435 N. N. W. of London. 

RO'CHE-ALOT, , Crecbe, Fr.] the pureſt 
fort of alum. 

ROCHESTER, a city of Kent, with two 
markets, on Wedneſdays and Fridays, and two 
iairs, on May 30 and Dec. 11, for horſes, bul- 
locke, and various commodities. It is govern- 
dz a mayor, 12 aldermen, and 12 common- 
councilmen, and ſends two members to parlia- 
ment. I: is a biſhop's ſee, and has a cathedral, 
with thre? pariſh churches. Stroud is at the 
Welt end of this place, aud Chatham at the 
ag. It is 29 miles N. W. by W. of Can- 
terhury, and 30 S. E. by E. of London. 
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RO CH ET, / a ſurplice, A fk 
RC -HFORD a town in Ef, _ 
of this noms.” , in Efſex,in 
1 me, has a market on Thurſd. 
two tairs, on Kaſter Tueſda- for tov „ and 
Wedneſday after Micha las * 3. and on 
lale taylors, glovers, e N 17 tor Whole. 
S. of Malden, and 413 trom Londss oe 
; ROCK, . race, Sax. Ja vaſt ma; F 

Figuratively Protect; 1 p 3 0 ſtone, 

8 * etion or defence. A dar | 

To ROCK, CES n Maß. 

n CEE „ Fr. } to ſhake gr 

move buck wards and forwards. To mor e of 
a cradle, Figurative!s, to lull or . " 
rerly, to move to an (ro in a cradle. T ry 
viojevtly agita; g. e. Io be 
ROCK E 5 + one who rocks a cradle. 
; Re » RE. T, 1 Ls. betto, Ital.] an artigcial 
arews: K, conſiſting af a cylindrical paper fled | 
with nitre, Charcoal, tulphor, gunpowder, ke 
which being faſtened to a tick mounts Be 0 
air, and then burſts. In Botany, a plant, 
ROC!EINGHAM, 2a town of North mp 
tonſhire, with a macker on Thurſda „ And one 
tair on September 25, tor horſes, cows, (hicey Gr 
hogs, pewter, black hats, and cloaths, it * 
mls N. by W. of London. ; 
ROCKRUBY, /. a name given by the hi- 
daries to the garnet, when of a very ſtrong, tho 
not deep red, with a fair caſt of the bloc, 
RO'CEKWORK, 7. ſtones fixed in mortar, 
to reſemble a rock. 

RO'CKY, «. full of rocks. Stoney. Hard, 
or obdurate. 

ROD, /. | r2ede, Belg.] a long twig. Ary 
thing long and flender. A ſceptre. Aa inſtrus 
ment uſed in meafuring. A meaſure contains 
ing ſixteen feet and a half. A bundle of tyigy 
uted in correcting children. Correction. 

RODE, pret. of Rive. 

RODOMONTA'DE, /. [ Fr. from a boifs 
terous hero in Arioſto, called Rodomonte] att 
empty noiſy bluſter ; brag ; rant. 

To RODOMONTA DE, v. ». to brag, 

ROE, . Cra deer, Sax. ] a ſpecies of dect 
The female of a buck. 

ROE, /. the eggs or ſpawn of fiſh. 

RO'GATE, a v:!lage in Suffex, with on 
fair on Sept. 27, for horned cattle and bork 

ROGA'/TION, /. {»2gation, Ft.] a litany 
ſupplication. The Rogation-Week, is chat im 
mediately preceding Whitſunday, and 8 
called f:om three faits held on Monday, Tu 
day, and Wedneſday, named Rogat:on-day 
from the extraordinary prayers and procciuol 
then made for the fruits of the earth; 0, 8 
preparation for celebrating Holy Roy | 

ROGUE, [ rog ] . [ of uncertain 2 
a wandering beggar. A vagrant, vg" 
A villain or thief. Uſed lik wiſe to ca 
the idea of flight tenderneſs and rar 
SYNON. Rogue. ſharper, thicf, are all * 
who ſteal what does not belong to them 
this difference, that the rogue Reals in Jy 
he pilfers. The ſharper ſeals by _— 
over-reaches. The thief fieals by all mar 


a hundred 


i „iolence. 
of means, robbing by ſorce and) 


„ v (/ 


37] . u. to play the vaga- 
ander. 7] play knaviſh tricks. 
"OGUERY [ rfger yy the g pron. hard! 7. 


, 0 ks. 5 0 
.o, [vert „ a. knav iſh. Slightly 
PY > ; ane; Wo if . . 
mi ts v0 ad. in a knaviſth 
2 wantonly 3 like a rogue. 


510 GUISHNESS, (/K ]. /. the gente: 
ies of a rogues , * „. [riſteer 
Tr away A* 2 and 8 
E.) to behave in 3 nene 
- zol SER, or 3 ſ. a turbu- 
| ing fellow. 
dei, (che o pron. long V. 4. 1 
thing by A ſucceſhve application 0 _ - 
3 parts on the ground. To move any thing 
* opon its axis. To make a FOES OE 
i a cirele. To wrap round r F ( * 
to roond maſſes, by robbing on 2 Turtace. 0 
ur in a ſtteam or waves. Neuterlx, to * 
i be moved by a ſucceinve application _ 5 
rarts on any ſurface, 10 per form a periodica 
«lotion. To run on wheels. To move in 
omoltuovs manner. 
I. che act of moving by a ſucceſ- 
Cre application of its parts on the proves. 
dur thing rolling. mals made round, 
from rozlcavy Fr. A round, or cylindrical 
lar, uſed in breaking clods, &c. A public 
writing, from rot aug, Lat. alluding to the an- 
cent method of rolling writings on a ſtick. A 
reriſter, catalogue, or chronicle, A kind of 
{mall loaf, : 
ROLLER, /. (rouleau, Fr.) any thing turn- 
ing on its ow 2x15, A bandage or fillet, 
ROLLINGPIN, , a round piece of wood 
wering at each end, uſed in making paſte, 
ROLLING-PRESS, /. a preſs on which 
tpoer-plates are printed. f 
ROLLYPOOLY, /. a ſort of game, in 
which, when a ball runs in a certata place, it 
_ -.. 
3 Jg, Ital.] a tumult or 
nile. 
ROMANCE, /. [ romanza, Ital.) x ſtory or 
brave of fictitious adventures. In common 
ſjecch, a lie, 
To ROMANCE, «. . to lie; to forge. 
ROMA'NCER, /. a liar; a forger of talcs. 
ToROMANIZE, 2 a. to latinize; to fill 
th modes of the Roman ſpeech, 
ROMANTIC, a, reſembling a romance. 
Vd: improbable; fanciſul. 
ME, a famous city of Europe, founded 
years before the birth of Chriſt. It was 
weil three times as large as it is at pre- 
ud is now one of the largeſt and hand- 
Melt cities It has 28 gates, 300 


To nOCUE, [ 


. 
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in Europe. 
n many churches, ſix bridges over the 
a * ae 150,000 inhabitants. There 
* 8 many momuments of the ancients ; 

ths, obelifks, amphitheatres, cir- 


e cuumn: 
amn, mavſoleums, aqueducts, foun- 


R OO 


tains, catacombs, pagan temples, apdtriumphal 
arches ; beſides a prodigious number of fine 
ſtatues, The Pope has three ſuperb palaces, 
namely, that of the Vatican; a ſummer-houſe 
on Mount Cavallo; andthe third is the palace 
of the Lateran, near the church of St. John, 
where they crown the Popes. St. Peter's 
church 1s the largelt in all Chriſtendom ; and 
is 1ncruſted within and without with marble. 
It is 840 feet in length, 725 in breadth,” 300 
in height, and 2465 in circumfercnce ; 23 
Popes have died fince its foundation; and it 
has colt twenty-three millions of crowns. In 
the great ſquare before this church is an obe- 
liſk of granite, 80 feet in height with out the 
pedeltal, which is $2 feet high. The library 
of the Vatican is the largett and moſt com- 
plete in the world. Rome is divided into four- 
teen wards called Rione ; and the Caftle of 
St. Angelo is ſuthcient to keep the whole «ci- 
ty in awe. It is built near the river Tiber, 
is flanked with five baſtions, and defended by 
a great number of cannon. There are a great 

number of magnificent palaces, the moſt re- 

markable of which are thoſe of Farneſe and 

Borgheſe. Rome 1s very well ſupplied with 

water by their magnificent aqueducts and 

fountains ; and there 1s plenty of all ſorts ot 

provitions 3 with a gieat variety of wines; but 

a price is ſet upon every thing by the magi- 

ſtrates. It is ſeated on the river Tiber, Which 

runs through a part of it, and it is 670 miles 

S. E. of Paris, 450 S. W. of Vienna, goe 8. 

by E. of London, 875 S. by E. of Amſterdam, 

625 S. by W. of Cracow, 750 N. E. ot Ma- 

drid, and 750 N. W. of Conſtantinople. Lon. 

12. 45. E. lat. 41. 54. N. 

RO'MISH, à. popiſh. 

RO MN EX, a town in Kent, with a mar- 
ket on Thurſdays, and two fairs, on April 21, 
and Auguſt 21, for cattle and pedlars ware. 
It is one of the cinque port towns, and is 
ſeated in a marſh of the tame name, famous 
for feeding cattle ; but the air is unhealthy, 
It is -3 miles S. from London. | 

ROMP, /. a rude, untaught, awkward, boiſ- 
terous girl, fond of ſport or play. Rough or 
rude play. 

To ROMP; v. x. to play in a noiſy, rude, 
or wanton manner. 

RO'MSEYz Sce Rruuskxv. 

RON DEAU, ſrind5] /. [Fr.] an anci- 
ent Kind of poetry conſiſt ing of thirteen verſes 
divided into thr-e couplets; at the end of the 
tecond and third, the beginning of the firſt is 
repeated in an equivocal ſenſe. 

RO'NDLES, , [ from round] a round maſs. 

RO'/NION, /. a fat bulky woman, 

RON T, , an animal ſtinted in the growth. 

ROOD, /. [trom vod] a meaſute containing 
the fourth part of an acre, or 40 perches, poles 
or rods ſquare. A pole or meaſure of 16 feet 


and an halt. The croſs, from rode, Sax. 
ROOF, /. [ brof, Sax. ] the cover or top of a 
The vault or 1nh:de arch which covers 


a by le 


houſe. 
42 N 2 


ROS 


4 building. The palate, or upper part of the 
mouth. 

To ROOF, . a. to encloſe or cover with a 
roof. To inclote in a houſe. 

ROOK, /. a black bird feeding on carrion, 
and reſembling a crow. A mean man at chels, 
from rocco,, Ital. Figuratively, a cheat or 
ſharper.. | 

" To ROOK, «=. . to rob; to cheat. 

ROOKERY, /. a nurſery for rooks. 

ROOM, ,. [ rum, Sax. ] ſpace or extent of 
place. Space or place unoccupied. Pallageor 
fpace for paſſing. Space or opportunity free 
from obſtruction. An apartment in an houſe. 
Place of another; ſtead. Sx Nox. Rom 15 

2 general expreffion, and implies any divided 
part of a houſe. Chamber is a particular ex- 
preſſion, and means a 10 appropriated to 
{lvep in. 

ROOMAGE, /. ſpace ; place. 
ROOMINESS, /. quantity of extent; 
fpace. 

ROO'MY, «a. wide; ſpacious ; capacious. 

ROOST, /. [re, Sas. ] a pole on which a 
bird fits to tleep. The act of fleep ; applied 

rimarily to fowls, and figuratively to men. 

To ROOST, v. . [o, Belg. ] to fleep 
a5 a bird. To lodge. 

ROOT, /.| reed, Belg. ] in Botany, that part 
of a plant which reits in the ground, imbibes 
the juices of the carth, and tranſmits them to 
the plant for nutrition. Figorativ-ly,the bot- 
tom or lower part. A plant whoſe roots are 
eaten. The original, firſt cauſe, or anceſtor. 
An impreſſion, or laſting effect and reſidence. 
In Mathematics, 2 quantity conſidered as the 
baſis of a higher power. In Grammar, a pri- 
mitive word, from whence others are derived 
or compounded. 

To ROOT, v. . to fix the root, or ſtrike 
far into the earth. To turn up the earth. 
Actively, to fix deep and firm in the earth. 
To impreſs or fix derply. To pull up by the 
roots; to turn up out of the ground; uſed 
with »p. To deſtroy entirely, eradicate, or 
extirpate ; to baniſh ; uſed with ont. 

ROO'TED, @. fixed firmly and deeply in 
the earth, or any other place; radical. 

ROO'TY, @. full of roots. 

ROPE, /. { rap, Sax. ] a cord, ſtring, halter. 
A row of things hanging down. A rope of 
% onions.” 

To ROPE, . . to draw out into threads, 
or viſcous filaments. 

ROPERY, /. [from re] rogue's tricks. 

RO/PINESS, / viſcofity ; glutinouſneſs. 

RO' PV, a, viſcous ; glutinous. 

RO'QUELAURE, _ rekelo} J. [Fr.) 
2 long cloak uſed by men. 

RORA'TION, 7 [from 1, Lat. ] a falling 

RO RID, «. [ roridus, Lat.] dewy. 


of dew. 
RORI'FEROUS, 4. [Ces and fero, Lat.) 
roducſng dew. 
RO'SARY, (y] /. a bunch or ſtring 


R O T 


of beads on which the Roma 
prayers. 
RO'SCID, 3. fr 
ing with dew. Lade, lar] dewy; wa 
ROSE, Le... [ roſa, 
3 are placed circular 
a beautiful order; of wh; h 1 
many. To ſprak under the eg, de 
lecret, or reveal any thing whi 1 8 
be diſcovered afterwards, ps 
ROSE, breter. of Risx. 
1 IE, (rosca- Ja. roſy; ſull o 
188 fragrant, purple, as a roſe 
OSEMARY, Lesart] I. Lan, 
Lat.] a plant, 1 
RO'SE-NOBLE, | r6Se-noble 
gold coin, in vaine ancient 
fo RO'SEWATER, [ 
diſtilled from roſes, 
RO' ode 
2.5 SET, [r6z«] Ff. a red colour for pꝛin- 
* ROSICRU'SIANS, [. herme 
phers, who call themſelves br 
Roly croſs, pretend to know 
how to make the philoſopher” 
ROSIN, | »{zin 


the moſt proper 
þ 


niſts count their 


ad 


a a flower Whoſe 
Y and expanded 'n 


are 
©4 
10 


Pad 
* 


f ry les, 


e] . an Enzlifh 

; ly hixtcen (hilitno 

Sed ＋ - 
auler J. Wuer 


tical philoſo- 
others of the 
a0 Iciences, and 
. 5 ſtone, 

/ See Reis, which i; 
ſpelling. | 
To RO'SIN,|[ r4zin | 2. a. to rub with rof 
RO'SINY, [-ciny] a. reſembling ryfin, 1 
ROSS, a town of Herefordſhire, with 
market on Thurſda | 


y, and five fairs 4 8 
Thurſday, for horned cattle LA ; 5 
Corpus Chriſti day, for horned cattle a fic 
cheeſe ; on July 20, for horned cattle, horſes 
theep, and wool ; on October 10, for hora wit 
cattle, cheeſe, and butter; and on Decembed R 
11, for horned cattle and hogs. It is 119 mile id 
W. by N. of London. | )n 
ROSS, a county of Scotland, bounded ont R 
N. by Strathnavern ; on the E. by Suthen Non 
land and the German Ocean; on the 8. id 
Inverneſs ; and on the W. by the Iriſh Se born 
It has many bays, particularly on the neſt the | 
coaſt, and abounds in woods and paſtures, by hide 
has little corn; however, there are flocks « un, 
ſheep, cattle, and deer. It ſends one memde R( 
to parliament, wel 
{ ROYSSEL, , light land. Re 
ROSSLEY-HILL, a village in Cum tur. 
land, with a fair on Whit-Monday, and ere RC 
fortnight after till September 29, for horſe ſme, 
horned cattle, and linen cloth. In li 
RO sTRATE D, «. | r9fratus, Lat.) ado lhe J 
ed with beaks of ſhips. | ah 
| RO'STRUM, /. Lat.] the beak of 2% I: H. 
or ſhip. A ſcaffold or pulpit, whence or2t gs, 
anciently harangued. A pipe which convt nh, 
liquor into the receiver in common alcmoil It d: 
A pair of crooked ſciſſars uſed in dial le N 
wounds. | 7 7 
RO SY, {rizy] a. [ roſeus, Lat.] reſemd! At, 
a roſe in bloom, beauty, or fragrance. 80 
To ROT), 2. n. pay Sax] to putre'ſy * 
loſe the coheſion of its parts by fermentarh 0 
Actively, to corrupt or make putrid, 10 


© OT ROU 


4emper among ſheep, by which _ROTU'NDO, /. | rotondo, Ital.) A building 
807. we” ated. A Atrid decay. ot a round form, both on the outtide and in, 
their lungs 25 7 bat“ Lat.] the achof | the inſide. 

Nora 110 {fate of being whurled {| To ROVE, ». x. (eber, Dan.] to ramble, 
abitling round; ap He i wander, or walk about without any particular 
pound. 1 o 1 . ] that which gives a determ nation. Actively, to wander over. 
ROTA 10A, . KO VER, /{. a wanderer. A fickle or in- 
ciccht 338 Fr.] words attered by | conttant perton. A robber or pirate. -A rover 5g* 
ROT bout meaning. Memory ot without any particular alm. 

mere yet underitanding their meaning. ROUGE, | 104je] /. [ rouge, Fr.] red paint, 
* gork, „. a, to fix in the memory, 


RO CH, pron. ru. J. [bruhb, brulge, Sax.) 

% n, the underſtanding. having, inequalitics on the turface, oppoſed to 
gerek . beer; Imo th; rugged. Auſtere, applied to the taſte, 
rbk r, a town of Nonhumber- Harih, appli «| tO lound. Severe, rude, or void, 
Ind w hote market 18 d;tcontiaucd, but has of civility, applied 10 behaviour. Hard featur- 
© fair on Friday in Eaſter-week, Whit- | ed. Not nnithed or poliſhed. Coarie. Tempeſ=, 
3 Otter 2, and November 1, for | tuous, applied to weather. | 
150 cattle, linen and woollen cloth. It 1s. 10 ROC HCAS 1 a [ riaffeaſt)] Y. a, tO 
of n les N. by W. of London. form in a carclets OT elegant manner, with 
"PVTHER-NAILS, , | corrupred from | inequalities on its turface. To form any thing 
fader and nails] nails with very tall heads, in 11s arit rudiments. f ; 
of:{ in aftening the irons of rudders. ROU'GHCASYT, | riffca/f ] . a rude model. 
ROTHERAM, a town in the W. riding A Kind of plaiſter very uneven in its {urface, 
of Yorkthire, with a market on Mondays, and becauſe mixed with pebbles, &C. 
tuo fairs, an Whit Monday: for horned cattle ROU GH-DRAUGHT, [ rfſ-dru t] . 
ind hien: and on December 1, for horned draught of a thing performed without care or 
at and horſes. It is a well-built place, j nicety. ; 
1d is 1533 miles N. by W. of London. To ROU'GHDRAVW, {rif-draw}] . a. to 

ROTHERFIELD, à village in Suffex, | trace coarſely, eh 
kh two fairs, o. Tune 18, and October 20, 10 ROL HEN, [ ri ffen | *. a. to make 
fir cattle and peelars arc. | rough. Neuterly, o grow rouge, | 

ROTHERSTRIDGE, a village in Suffex, { To ROU'GH-HEV, [rig-bew] v. a. to 
ch one fair, on Sept. 2 5, for pediars ware. torm ma rude and carclefs manner. 

ROTHSAY, a borough town of Scotland, ROU'GHLY, | ruffly | ad. with uneven ſur- 
md aucieatly a royal ſeat, in the itle of Bute, i face. Harthly; rudely. Severely, Auſterely. 
5 miles W. of Edinburgh. ROU'GHNEESS, | r#fte/3 inequality or 
ROTHWELL, or ROWELL, a town of | ruggedueſs of ſurtace. Aullerity, or aſtrin- 
Nonhamptonſhice, with a market on Mondays, | gency of taſte. Harthneſs of ſound. Severity, 
one fair, on Trinity- Monday, for horſes, or want of civility and elegance of behaviour 
borned cattle, and pedlary all the week, and or treatment. Violence of operation, applied 
tie lad dar for leather. It is ſeated on the to medicine. An unpoliſhed or unfiniſt. ed 
hvr of a hill, 15 miles N. N. E. of Northamp- | tate. Want of elegance in drefs or appear- 
bn, a0d 574 N. N. W. of London. ance, Tempeitvoutnels, apphcd to weather. 
AVTTEN, a. corrupted or putrid. Figvra- | Coarſeneſs of features. 

Wiely, wanting firmnels, tolidity, or honcſty. ROC GH, old. pret. of REAcn. Reached. 

NO TTENNESS, . Rate of being rotten ; To ROU'GHWORK, CAF v. a. to 
tub einels; putrefaction. work coarſely over withoot the leaſt nicety. 
ROTTERDAM, a large, ſtrong, hand- ROU'NCEVAL, /. a ſpecies of pea. 
ir town in the United Provinces, | ROUND, a. Lei, Fr.] ey lindrical, circu—- 
1 one of the fineſt harbours in | lar, or ipherical ; orbicular, Smooth, applied 
* =_ T3 les renders it a place of | to the ſound of periods. Not broken, applied 
Ade 6. - he moit conhderable place | to numbers. Quick, applied to motion. Plain; 
1 0 Tring, beauty of its build- | without reſerve 1 tollowed by with. Large; 
"+ © Bly: 2%, next ta Amſterdam, | as, a ** 1nand ſum.“ 
nds was born in this 


3 Bo s place, and his ita: ve ROUND, J. a circle, ſphere, orb. A 
. Ay t be ſeen. It is ſeated on rundle, or ftep of a ladder. The time in 
* he 1 57 [3 miles S. E. of the Hague, which a thing pailes through the hends of a 
_ pe. Amſlerdam. Lon. 4. 25. company, and comes back to the firit. A 
oh revolution. A diſcharge of muſquetry. A 
„ ap [ rotundus, Lat.] round; walk performed by an othcer in ſurveying any 
ROTUND _— Fo: diſtrict. 
2 Lat.] FOLIO 8, a. | rotundus and ROUND, ad. every way; on all fides. 
ROTUNDIT \ round leaves, In a circle or revolution, from ex rend, or 4 la 
lr ci, 2 iy /. [rotunditas Lat.) the] ronde, Fr. in '1xcul Not 1 
Wits of being ES Lat. macy Fr. in a CIrcular manner. Not in 2 
> teund. qurect line, followed by about, 
3 N 3 _ ROUND, 


R OX 


ROUND, prep. on every fide of. Circu- 
larly about. All over. 

To ROUND, v. à. to ſurround or encir- 
ele. To make circular. To raiſe figures to 
a relief. To move about any thing. To 
make ſmooth applied to periods. Neuterly, 
to grow to a circular form, To whiſper. 

ROU/'NDABOUT, . ample or extenſive. 
Indire&t or looſs. A bad word. 

ROU'NDEL, ROU'N DELAY, /. [ ronde- 
det, Fr.] a kind of poctry confiſting of thirtcen 
verſes, eight of which are of ene kind of rhime, 
and five of another; it is div:ded into three 
couplets, and has the beginning of the rownde! 
repeated at the end of the tecond and third 
couplets in an equivocal ſenſe, if poſſible. 

ROC NJ DER, . circumference; incloſure. 

ROC NDHEA DS, e puritans, 
ſo named from their cuſtom of cropping their 
hair round. 

ROU'/NDHOUSE, , the conſtable's pri- 
ſon, in which diſorderly perſons, found in 
the ſtreet, are confined. 8 

ROU/NDISH, a. ſomewhat round; ap- 
proaching to roundnets, | 

ROU/NDLY, as. in a round form. Open- 
Iy ; plainly. Britkly. Completely; in ear- 
neſt. | | 

ROC N DN ESS, /. circularity ; ſpheri- 
city; rotundity. Smouthnets. Honeſty ; 
openneſs. 

TO ROUSE, Craze] v. a. [ice Rats E, 
or RISE] to wake from reſt. To excite to 
thought or action. To drive a beaſt from his 
laire. Neuterly, to awake from flumber. 
To be excited to thought or action. 

" ROUSE, | rouze | /. [ ruſcb, Teut.] a doſe 
of liquor rather too large. a 

ROU'SER, | r2#yzer ] /. one who rouſes. 

ROUT, , fr, Kelg.} a clamorous or tu- 
multuous crowd. * Figuraiively, a clamour or 
buſtle. Confuſion of an army deſeated. 

To ROUT, . ». to aſſemble in tumul- 
tuous and clamorous crowds. © Attvely, to 
defear, or diſperſe by defeating. 

ROW, [/] / [rctb, Teut. ] a rank or file; 
a number of things tanged in a line. 

To ROW, [r3] v. u. [ rowan, Sax. | to make 
a veſſel move on the water by oars. Active- 
Iv, to drive by ars. | 

RON (EL, (ow pron. as in ow |. | rouelle, 
Fr.] the pointed part of a ſpur which turns on 
an axis. A ſeton, or roll of hair, filk, &c. 
put into a wound to promote a diſcharge. 

To ROW'EL, v. a. to pierce through the 
wein, and keep a wound open by æ rowel. 

ROW'ELL, fe RUTHWELL. 1 5 

ROWEN, ,a field kept up till after Mi- 
chechmas, that the corn left on the ground 
may ſhrout into green. 8 

ROM ER, Jr] {. one that rows. | 

ROWLAND'Ss-CA'SULE, in Hampſhire, 
has two fairs, viz. on May 12, for horned cat- 
tie, and 04 Nov. 12, for hogs and horned cattle. 

ROXBURGH, à ſhire in the ſouth of 


all ſocts of cattle. 


RUB 


» Which ſends one member to parl; 


Scotland 
ament. 
ROYAL, 2 [ royal F 1 
f L. r. k n 
belonging to, or becoming, J Lug 2 ; 
tiwely, noble, illuſtrious. * 


7 
5 5 7. U oyaliſte, Fr.) an adherent | 
TY 
ge —— . ALIZE, V. a. to make royal, 
OY*ALLY, ad. in a king] ' 
gally ; as becomes a king, ye 
o& | x ; 
N. e Ya; [rovalte, Fr.) Kingſhip; the | 
r, othce 5 ſtate, or enhons of a K 

ES DOTNECS. a Fromm s ing. 

to bite. 1 Luer, Fr.] io guay, 
”/ 8 ; 
„eee. Odd Fr hk. 

. . a town of Hertfo 
a market on Wedneſdays, and its. 
Ath-Wednetda ', Wedneſday e by 
Whit-Wednef ay, firſt Wedneſday in lh, 
and the 1 September 29, Cl 
: It is a large place ſu. 
inns, * market very „ 8 | 
corn. It is 20 miles 8. ; 
and 37 N. of London. i I ü 

RUABON, a village of Denbighlhire, in 
N. Wales, with a market on Mondar, and three 
fairs, on the laſt Friday in February, May 22, 
and November 20, for cattle. * 1 
To RUB, v. a, bub, Brid.] to clean ot 
imooth any thing by paſſing ſomething upog 
it. To touch ſo as to wear off ſome of the! 
ſurface. To touch ſo-as to leave ſomethingY 
of that which touches behind. To move one 
body upon another. Figuratively, to hinder 
by colliſion. To remove by friction, Uſed 
with d5wn, to clean or curry. Uſed with upg 
to excite or awaken. Neuterly, to fret, 0 
wear by friction. To get through dithculs 
ties. 

RUR, ſ. an hindrance or obſtruction. The 
act 1 rubbing. Inequality of ground, which 
hindfrs a bowl in its courſe. A dithculty, « 
cauſe of uneaſineſs. | 

RU'/BBAGE, or RU'/BBISH, /. bag 
is now obſolerc} roins of building; fragmen 
of matter uſed in building. A con fuſed ma 
Any thing vile or worthleſs. f 

RUBBER, I. one that paſſes one thing 
hard over the furface of another. Any tlunf 
uſed to rub with. Two games out of thre 
A whetſtone. A coarſe file. 

RU/BBLE-STONE, /.a ſtone ſo called frof 
its being rubbed or worn by the water. 

K U'BICAN, a. rubican, Fr. | bay, ſorte 
or black, with a light grey or white on d 
flanks, applied to the colour of a horſe. 

RU BL C UND, a. [ rubrcundus, Lat.] incl 
ipg to redneſs ; blood- red. 5 

RUC BIRD, a. of the colour of a rudy. 

RUBIL FIC, a. [ raber and faciv, Lat.] mak 
ing red. 


| RU/BIFORM, /. [ruber and forma, Lit 


rdfÞire, with 


| To RU'BIFY, v. 4. 


having the form of red. , 
(9 make 7 RUBIG 


K UD 


guB1GINOUS, a. 
90 biocs, a. Cubes, Lat.] ruddy; red. 
Not uſed. 
RUBRIC, /- 
common prayer 
eauſeorigghaatly | 
RU'BRIC, a. red. 
RUBRICAT ED, 4. 
ſmcared with red. 
RUBY, /- | from 


[rubric Lat. | directions in the 
und law books, 10 terined, be- 
ritten and printed with redink. 


| from z uby ca, Lat. | 


raber, Lat. Ja precious ſtone 
af a red colour, next iu hardnctsto the d.amond, 
Tf. Any ching red. A red pimple. 
„ , af a red colour. 
CT 110 N, x {from bo, L. at. a 
Ihm arifog from wine and indigeſtion. 
To RUD, v. 4. e Sax. | to make Fed. 
RUDDER, . cd, Belg. ] an inn © 
ment at the tern ot a volte! by which oa 1e 
„ erned, Figurat:vely, Any thing that 
15 goveric 2 
31 G5 of govefus. 
” 21 PDINESS, the quality 
. 3 oY 
DIE, rudi, Ifland.) /. red carth. 
RUDDOCK; . Lc, Lat. | a Kind of 
bird, 
RUDDY, 0. [ rieduty Sax. pale red; approach- 
ing 0 red. Ot d tleth bl. 1 colour. 
RUDE, a. [rudts, Lat. rovgh, c-.arſe, bru- 
tal; or gocivil, tumultuous behaviour. Boit- 
trrous,viotenr, turbulent. Harth. U ntaught, ig- 
porant. U apolithed. Rugged, or ihapelets Art- 
leb elegant. Performed merely wuk ſtrength, 
RUDELY, ad. in a coarſe, brutal, vio- 
lent, tough, boiſterous, or unſkilful manner, 
RC DEN ESS, { want of civility, elegance, 
ericfiructiov. Violence. Storminels, or rigour. 
RUDENTURE, , | rudenture, Fr.] in Ar- 
chuctture, the figureotaropeorftatt, wherewith 
be flotings of columns are uſually filed up. 
RUDERARY, a. Lida, Lu. bilonge 
ing to rubbiſh. | 
RUDERA'TION, , in ArchiteQure, the 
hyingot aparement with pebblesor little loves, 
RUDUGLEY, in Staflordthire, with a mar- 
ket on Tueſdav, and two fairs, viz. on June, 
b, and October 21, for horfes, ſheep and horne 
elcattle; ſeated on the S. fide of the river 
Trent, near Cannock wood, on the road from 
London t9 Cheller, and 18 a good rhorough-— 
le- town. It is 12 5 miles N. W. of London. 
RUDGWICK, a village in Suffex, with a 
ſar, n Trinity-Mondar, for cattic and ſhrep. 
RUDHAM, a village in Norfolk, with two 
tairs, or, May 17, and Oct. 2, for horſes, &c. 
RL bLAM, or RU'DLAND, 4 village in 
Flathire, in N. Walcs, near St. Aſaph, with 
tree fairs, on Feb. 2, March 25, and Sept. 


b 


of approach- 


0 : . * 
13 ſt 1s 211 miles from London. 
DIMENT, . Frudimentum, Lat.] the 


y ORE 3 0 
> principles of a ſcience, or education The 
core and unpolillled draught or be- 
d MINT of any thing. 


RUDIME/NTAT 3 f 
, 1 = 0 r la } Jong 
Cyles; aul, 2 4: relating to fuſt prin 


| 
[rubiginoſus, Lat.) ru . 


R V1 


To RUE, v. a. | reowfian, Sax.] to gri ve, 
regret, or lament. : 

RUE, /. | ruta, Lat.] an hecb. 

RUE'FUL, a. ſad, mournful, woeful. 

R U F. E ULLY,ad.mournfully; forrowfully 
N UL'FULNESS, /. ſorrowſulneſs; mourn- 
taloets. 

RU] 1. Fr.] a circle; an aſſembly 
at a private houltc, 

RUPF, /. | fee RUFFLE] a linen ornament 
gathered and formerly worn round the neck. 
A ſmall tier fill, ſo called from the rough- 
neſs of its ſcales, New ftate—a cant word. 

RU FFLAN, hans, Ital.] a perſon who 
murders for hire. A murderer, cut-throat, 
robber, or boiſterous and miſchievous ſellow. 

RU FFIAYN , a, brutal: lavagely boiſterous. 

Io RU'FFIAN, v. x. to rage, or raiſe tu- 
muls ; to act the ruthan. " 

10 Rr. FF LE, ra | v. g. | ruyffilon, Belg. j 
to contract into u rables, or Make rouch. 15 
diſcompole, applied to rhe temper. To ſur- 
prize. Lo throw together in diforder, To con- 
traft into plaits. Neuicriy, to grow rough or 
3 fa 7 2 os 
boiſterous. To fluiter. To jar. Obtolcte. 

Ti pL 1 ? I * a , 
_ RU'FFLE, [ra] J. planted or gathered 
linen worn as au ornaiaent on the Wrihbal 
Kc. platted fi}k, or other Nuff worn + an won 
nament at the bottom of the fleeve of a wo 
man's gown, A difterbance or come ion, 
applied to the mind. 

RU'FFORD, a village iu Lancaſhire, unh 
one fair, on May 1, for horned cattle. 

RUG, /. [ rup ret, Swed. | a Ccoarte nappy 
woollen cloth. A coarſe nappy coverlet uſed 
for mean beds, A rough woolly dog. 

RU'GBY, a town of Warwickſhire, weh 
a market on Saturdays, and three fairs: on 
May 15, for cattle; Aug. at, and Nov, £2, 
tor hories, cows, ſheep, and cheeſe. It has a 
free-jchool, and four alms-houſes; It miles 
S. E. of Coventry, and 85 N. N. W. of London. 

RUGGED, [rug-ed] 4. [D got, Swed. | fu)! 
(of unevennets or inequalities on the 1lurtace : 

rough. Without order. Savage or bruta!, 
applied to temper, Stormy or boiſterous, ap- 
plied to weather. Rough or harth, applied to 
ſound. Surly, appliedtoafpett. Roughorthagge 
MR CT "KF GG ly Wy 7 DING 
? RU GGEDN ESS, U Ig- eds to the qua- 
lity of being rough. i 
RU'GLYN, , a nappy k cloth. 
RU'GINL, /. [ rugine, Fr. | a ſurgeon's ra! 
47% 17 * * 

RU'GLAND, or RUTHE'RGLIN, a toun 
of Scotland, in the county of Clydetdale, 3 
miles S. E. of Glaſgow. 

RU GOVSE, a. [ rugoſus, Lat.) fullof w rin hies. 

; RU TIN >. [ ring, Lat.) the fall Oar Ueftruce 
tion of cuties or houtes, The remains of a build. 
ing that is d-mol:ſhed. Loſs of happineſs or 
fortune ; deſtroction. Maitchief, or bane. 

4 To RU'IN, 4. A. [ ruiner, Fr. ] to demoliſh, 
lvbvert, deftroy. To deprive of happineſs or 
tortune. To impoverith. Neuterly, to ta!l 
down ; to run to a flate of decay and deſtruc- 
tion. To be impoveriſhed. 
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To RU. 


RUM 


To RU/INATE, 2. a. to deſtroy, demolith, 


or involve jv poverty and miſ.ry. Obſolete. 

RUINA TION, /. ſubverſion, or deliruc- 
tion. Rautnyution of towns,” Comb. Obſolete. 

RU/INOUS, a.! -::9/46, Lat. Jratlen to irre- 
parable decay ; pernicious, deſtructive, banc tvl. 

RUINOUSLY, ad. in a ruinves manner; 
m.ichievouſly ; deſtructivelx. 

RU'ISHTON, a village in Eſſex, with one 
fair, on Whit- Monday, tor bullocks and toys. 

RU1TOYN, a village in Shropthire, with 
one fair, July 8, for cattle, horſes, and theep. 

RULE, . egi, Lat.] government, cn. 
pre, ſway or ſupteme command. An inſtru— 
ment by which lines ie drawn, A canon on 
precept by which the thoughts or actions ate 
directed. Propriety or regularity of behaviour. 
Sw Nox. Rule, reſye&s properiy, thoſe things 
that ought to be dont; order, the manner in 
which they thould be Gave. We ſubmit to 
rule; we conform to dr. 

To RULE, v. @. to controul, to govern 
with power and authority. To manage. To 
ettle as by rule. Neuterly, to exercite power 
or avthority in governing. 

RULER, /. a governor, or one who has 
fo,,reme authority or command. An inftru- 
ment ufld in drawing lines. 

RUM, ,a kind of ſpirits diſtilled from 
ſagar. A cant name for a parton. 

To RU/MBLE{f r:nv/]o, n. rmmeolen, Belg. | 
to make a boarle, low, continucd noiſe. 

RU'MBLER, , the perfon or thing that 
remoics. 

RU'MFORD, 2 town in Effex, with two 
markets, on Tucſdars and Wedneſdass, and 
ene fair, on June 24, fo; cattic and hortes, 
I: 15 a large thorovghtare place, with levera! 
good inns, ard is noted for its hog-market on 
Tucſdegs, aud its corn-market on VWedneſ- 
days. It i5 15% miles W. S. W. of Chelms- 
ford, and 114 E. N. E. of London. 

RU/MINANT, a. [, Lat.] havipg 
the property of chewing the cud. | 
To RUMINATE, ». . [ne, Lat. ] to 
che the cod. To muſe, to med tate, to think 
on again aud again. 
again. Io meditate 00 over and over again. 

RUMINATTION, /. [ ruoninatin, Lat. | the 
property or et of chewing the cud. Figura- 
tively, Meditation, reflection. | 

To RU'MMAGE, v. a. to ſearch, or 

'under; to evacunte. Neuterly, to ſcarch places. 

RU YM ER, . Cremer, Belg.] a large 
ds king cup or glaſs with a broad mouth. 

RU'MNEY, Ntw, a ſmall borough in 
Went, which fends two members to parlta- 
went, and is governed by a mayor and 12 
jarets. It confiſts of only one ſtrect, which 
is broad, avd paved with foncs, and contains 
abaut reo houſes. See Rosier. 

RU R, . rue, Lat.] fly ing report, 
not well eſtabl ſhed; bruit; me. 

r RC MOUR, . a. to ſpread a report. 
RU/MOURER,{reporter; ſpreaderof news. 


* 


| Cruſh or overbear. 


Aaively, to chew over 


RUN 


| Mario, *. * unpf + Teut.] the end 
one; the buttocks ; tall bie .c 
To RU'MPLE, Lan 1 piece of a bird, 
Belg.] to wrinkle or diſorder Ve 4. Lrompele, 
RU MPLE, riampl][i br yr! 
er, or plait made by cel J Fell, Sar. Ja puck. 
888 Y negligence or careleJy., 
RU'MSEY, a town in Ha hi nets, 
market on Saturdays, and 2 * Por 
Eaſter-Monday, Aus tt * BAFEE: Lait, og 
x - „ Auguſt 26, and N "* 
tor horlics, catile, cheeſe, 5 hoy N 3, 
to clerk 22s 6 aldermen, 12 bury 
mace. Here i 1 one ITY ſerjeaut, 1 
lon. It is $ mi A, nnlecborf of that. 
: miles N. N. W. of Southam... 
and 784 W. by S. ot Londoj "wn, 
n don. 
: lo RU N y To A. [ yrnar, Sax.) to more : 
legs as ſ ift as poilible. Followed by hs 
uſe the legs in motion; to move in 2 Mit 
ro pals with a quick motion. 10 ITE p 
courtes applied to ſhips. To contend in Ane 
7 ru away, to make an eſcape, or leave cy. 
expectediv, To ſtream or flow ; applied — 
quors. To be liquid, or melt. 10 Nd. f 
e vaniſh. To move in any director. 
10 be buſicd apon, applied to the mind ard 
aſcd w th or, or un. Uſed with 8 he 
exuverants or to be mentioned curfor:!- 
oY diſcharge matter, applied to wounds, 1 
1ave a general tendency. Uſed with af: r, to 
tearch, to go out of the way for. Full,wel 
vy in with, to clote or comply, to agree, 71 
run over, to be fo much as to flow over; to be 
ſo full as to be overtlown. Acliwely, to melt 
or caſt; applied to metals. Applied to for- 
tune; to hazard, riſk, or ventore. 
4wwn, to chaſe till weary. Figuratively, to 
| To run through, to fab or 
pierce with a weapon, fo that the point appear 
on the contrary hide; to pals through, 
RUN, / the act of running. Courſe, mo- 
tion, or direction. Flow or cadence, applucd 
to verſe. Uncontrovled courſe or hemozr, 
Long reception; continued ſucceſs. 4 the 
lung run, ſignifies the end, or at laſt. 
RU/NAGATE, /. | corrupicd from re 
Fr.] an apoſtate; a deſerter, fugitive, che, 
renegado. | 
RUNAWAY, /. one who flies from 
danger; a tugiave. 
RU/'NDLE, /. a round, or ſtep of a ladder, 
Something put round an ax1s; a peritochium. 
RU/NDLET, /. [perhaps from ranich, o 
8 a ſmall barrel. 
RU/NNEL, .. a rivulet; a ſmall brook. 
RCU/NNER, /. one that runs. A rat, 
A meſſenger. Ode employed by a bayker vr] 
aewſmonger to collect money of news abroad, 
A thooting ſprig. One of the ſtones of a mil. 
A bird. : 
RU NNET, /. [gerumen, Sr.] 2 190 
made by ſteeping the ſtomach of a calf in gi 
water, and uſed ip curdling milk. Sometimes 
but improperly ſpelt renne. p h 
R U/NNION, /. 2a paltry ſcurvy wretc . 
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RUS 


„e doll or cow, and is uſed Ly us in 2 
es call cattle 3 as el, the VC Its 
ier Mt d tor a worthlets horſe | 


1 bY fe, is ule 
ar! horte, 15 U 
pen en nall below the natural giowth ot 
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10 Kind. a F . 
b *-picE! ( an Indian coin, valued 28. 3d 


N, L, Lat. ] a breach. 
Abo om r4ptic;, Lat. j the act 
re 8 ot a thing buriiing. A 
e or act of hotly. An erup- 
. the ov 5 hernta. 
To RL CRE, . As 
. Lat.) belop ging to, 
Got 4 A reſembling the Connery. eg 
AA LI! 0 RALN ED, /. the q 

of being rural. ; . 
arge ls, / Cruricola, Lat.] an in- 
þ45zant of the Country + 
RURVGENOLUS, a. 

„aiim the country. ; . 
As, ſraze J (Fr. ] cunning 3 artifice ; 
little {fratagem 3 trick; fraud; deceit. 

FLH. / 7%, Sax. Ja plant r in _ 
1% grovnds. Any thing proverÞ1ally Wort h- 
bels. 

To RUSH, 2. a. [ hreoſany Sax. ] to move 
viol:miy and ro pidly. a 

'SH. . a violent courſe or motion. 
LAKE GREEN, a village in Suſ— 
ſei, wih one fair, on October 10, tor cattle 
206 Pedlars Ware. 

RUSHLIGUT, [ri/þ/zt] f. a candle made 
of ruth, firipped ot its bark for a Wick, and 
wiped in tallow. 5 

RUSHY, a. abounding with ruſhes; made 
of roſtes. 

RUSK, /: [1i/c. Sax.] hard or tough bread 
made for liore. 

RUSMA, , a brown and light iron ſub- 
hance mitt with half as much quick lime 
liceped in water, to take off hair. 

RUSSET, 4. | roufet, Fr. ] of a reddit} 
won, Uicd by der Iaac Newton for grey. 
Carle, ruſtic, or homeſpun. 
RUSSET, /. coarſe, or country dreſs. 
RUSSET, or RU'SSETTING, , a name 
Lien to teveral ſpecies of pears or apples, on 
K:00nt of their colour. 
RUSSIA, RH the empire of, is a large 
chantrx, partly 19 Afla, and partly in Europe, 
Landed on the N. by the Frozen Sea; on the 
N by Great Tartary, the Caſpian Sea, and 
ein; on the E. by the Sca ot Japan, and on 
ae N. by Poland and Sweden. This em- 
ür uken all together, that TH with the con- 
7% ately made in Aha, may be likencd to 
ae, whoſe fices are 2000 miles each. 
wn eas of Ruſſia are the Baltic, the White 
ve, ln P102en Ocean, the lack Sea near 
ns Gi Turkey, and the Caſpian Sea. 
2 We alfo five large rivers, vamely, the 
„which runs between 


, ©; 7, gr Poritthencs 
Luneanig an N i : = . 
05. nd Poland; the M olga, which runs 
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to break; to burſt; 


[rura and gig Lat.) 


the 


RUS 


into the Caſpian Sea; the Don, which afte? 
teveral turnings runs into Little Tartary, and 
falls into the tea of Aſoph; the Dune, which 
running northward falls into the White Sea ; 
and the Oby, which running, N. falls into the 
Frozen Ocean, It may ealily be conceived 
that a country of ſuch vaſt extent mutt lie im 
d:fterent climates, and that the foil muſt be 
very difterent. The moſt fertile part is near 
the trontiers of Poland; inlomuch that the in- 
habitants are able to tupply their neighbours 
with corn 3 the N. part is not only more cold, 
dut more marthy, and over-1un with foreſts, 
inhabited chietty by wild bees. Beſides do- 
meſtic animale, their are wild beeves, rein 
deer, martens, wiite and black foxes, weaſels, 
erm:ncs, and Jables, whute ſkins make the 
beſt furs in the world. In Rutha there are 
al ſo large quantities of corten aud filk, with 
which they make all forts oi liutts ; the other 
merchondizes are, ſkins, turs, Ruſtia-leather, 
talc, tallow, hemp, Ruſta-cloth, honey, wax, 
and almoſt all the merchand.zes vi China, 
India, Fertia, Turkey, and fome European 
countries. 1he irhabuants in genera! are ro— 
buſt, well ſhaped, and of pretty goed complece 
tions ; they are great eaters, aud very fond of 
brandy, They were formerly the molt igno- 
rant, brotifh people in the world ; but they 
are mabing à rapid progrets in every ſocial and 
elegant improvement and refinement. Their 
rel:2:08 15 that of the Greeks, and they de- 
ended formerly on the Greek patriarch, who 
rehded at Contantinuple. Thechourch is go- 
verned by a patriarch, and under him there are 
tour metropolitans, and eight archbiſhops. E- 
very prieſt is called a Pope, and of theſe there 
are 400 in Motcow only, The emperor or 
empreſs is an abſolute and deſpotie prince, and 
all the ſubjects are reckened tlaves. The or- 
dinary revenueof this vaſt empire is 20, c, oo 
of rubles, which 1s partly drawn from contri— 
butions, partly from duties on merchandizes, 
and partly from farms. The orders of knight- 
how are, that of St. Andrew, St. Catharine, 
and St. Alexander Newtki, which are all of 
late inſtitution. The punithment of their 
crtminals is very barbarous, nor have they 
always the privilege of a tair trial, for they 
extort contettons by racks and tortures, 

RUST, /. | » uf, Sax. } the red ſcales of iron 
owing to mortiure. The calx or flower of any 
metal. Lofs of power by inactivity. Matter 
bred by corruption. 

To RUST, v. », to have its ſurface cor- 
roded or tarn:thed. To degenerate or grow 
inactive by idleneſs. Actively, to make rulty, 

RCS TIC, a. | rufticus, Lat.) rural; Country. 
Rode or unpolite. Savage. Artleſs; fimple. 
Plain or unadorned, | 

RUSTIC, . a clown or enpoliſhed gopn- 
trymau. In Architecture, a kind of building 
in mation of nature, particularly, when the 
tones in the face uf a building are hatched or 


f : ' » ” - 2 3 
vt tae country, and alle Picard whh the puint of a hammer. 


RU'STICAL, 


K 1 E 


RUSTIC AL, a. | ruftcs, Lat.] rough; 
brutal; ſavage ; unpolite. 

To RUSTIC ATE. 2. 4. | 1«/icor, Lat. ] to 
reſide in the country. Actively, to banith in- 
to the covntry. | 

RUSTVCITY, /. [rufiicitas, Lat.] the qua- 
Iitics of one who lives in the country. Broad- 
neſs of pronunciation; rudeneſs of manners. 
Rural appearance, Simplicity. 

RU'5TINESS, /, the quality or ſtate of 
being ruh v. 

To RUS/TLE, CA] v. n. [briflan, Sax.) 
to make a nvite like that of hIk, when bruſh- 
ing againſt any thing; Ike that of trees when 


* 
- 


own by the wind, or that of a hedge when | 


pierced by a beaſt, 
RCS 1 L, à. covered with reft. 
by inactivity. 


Impaired 


"ToRUT, +. a. Crait, Fr.] to have a deſire 


ef coming togethes, applied to deer. 
RU T, /: | fee the verb] the copuiation of 
d.er. A hole worn by the track of a wheel, 
RC “THIN, or RU'THYN, a town of Den- 


bighthire, with a market on Mondays, and five 


fairs, on March 19, Friday before W hit ſunday, 


Auguſt 8, September zo, and November 10, for 
cattle and pedlars ware. 


and the leaſt of them all, 1; miles in length, 
and 11 in breadth. It is bounded on the . 
by Leiceſterſhire; on the N. by Notting- 
pamthire and Lincolnthire; and on the E. 
and S. E. by Lincotnihire and Noxthampton- 
ſhire. It contains 2360 houſes, 19,560 in- 
habitants, 48 pariſhcs, and 2 market towns, 
and ſends only two members to parliament, 
which are for the county. The air is very 
good, and the foll rich, producing excellent 
corn, and feeding a great number of cattle 
and theep. The principal rivers are the Wel- 
Und and the Guaſh, in which are plenty of 
fiſh. The ſhire town is Okcham. 

RUTH, [18:5] / [from rue] mercy; pity; 
terderneſs ; ſorrow for the miſery of another. 

RU'THFUL, a. rueful; woeful; ſorrowful. 

RU'/THFULLY, ad. woefully; ſadly. 
Sorrow fuily. 

RU'THLESS, a. cruel; pitileſs; barbarous. 

RU'TTISH, a. wanton or lecherous. 

RE, / Me, Sax. ] a coarſe kind of bread 
coru. A d:fcate zn hawks. 

RYE, a town in Suſſex, with two markets, 
on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and two fairs, 
viz. on Whitfun-MonCVay, and Avguſt 10, 
for cattle and pedlary. Ir is one of the cinque 
ports, and is governed by a mayor and jurats, 
and ſerds tuo members to parhament. It is 
34 miles S. E. by S. of Tunbridge, and 64 on 
the fame point from London. 

RY}GATE, a town in Sorry, witha mar- 
ket on Tucſdays, and two fairs, on Whit- 
fun-Monday, and September 14, for bullocks 
and horſes. It ſends two members to pal lia- 
ment. It is 23 miles S. W. of London. 


It is 15 miles S. W. 
of Holvwell, and 2024 N. W. of London. 
 RU'TLAND>HIRE, a county of England, | 
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Ws 


Is the eightcenth le : 
8, confon:at of our 8 fourteen p 

ginning of a word, s has ine 5 the . F 
natural and genuine found; in the wh ® WY . 
it, it is ſometimes uttered with af middle g 4 
pulſe of the tongue to the palate "Wig ap. i 
roſe, Fee, roſy, eaſier, miſer, w/el, 14." Wl « 
buſy, Kc. In the end of monoſyl! Howe, T 
times 1; ike 1 as; 5 Hables it ſon. 

N ovnds like $3 As in tis, thy; & „ 
ſometimes like S, as In as, * * yy * fr 
and generally where es flands in vermn 0 : J, 
ac ges. In ſome words it is flent 45 1 4 tr 
Viſcount, &c. At the end of words it is of 
doubled N whereby they become hard and las : ta 
as in braſs, Ai,, lz, maſi, treſpaſi, kr. 1, u 
VV riting or Printing, the long is * a the 
beginning aud middle uf words, and the "wn: ad 
at the end. In Abbreviations, 8 and; ſor > in 
cret as, or fcius ; as, R. R. S. for revig faut ſy 
3:4, 1, c. fellow of the royal ſociety, In Me. | 
decinal Preſcriptions, S. A. ſiguifics cada ſ 
,, 1. c. according to the rules of art, Vid L 
as a numeral, 8. antiently denoted ſeven. In 
Books of Navigation, S ffands for ſouth : 8. E y 
for ſouth eait ; S. W. for ſouth weſt, K. 5 

SABA'OTH, Ss [ Heb. an hoſt, powers, of 2 
armies] a name given to God in the holy | 
cr ptuies, waplying his omnipotence, or {le * 
diſpoſal of the events of war, ard abſluie g- and 
vernment of the apgelic orders. 10 

SA“ BBAT I, [Heb. reſt] the ſeventh * 
day of the week, A day appointed for reli 1 
gious duties, and a total celiation from work, - 
in Commemoration of God's reſting on the {e- ; 8 
venth day; but is kept by chriſtians on the 2. 
firſt day uf the week, in commemoration of a 
Chriſt rifing from the dead on that day, Ins pol 
termiſſion of pain or ſorrow ; time ef rel. . 

SARBA'TICAL, a. Lila, L. 
ſembling the ſabbath : enjoying or bringing * 
intermitſion of labour. Fo 

SA'BBATISM, , [ ſabbatiſous, Lat.] rig 1 
obſervance of the ſabbath ſuperſtitiouſly. . f 

SA BLE, [ab] | vibe lla, Lat.) fur. q ; 
is the ſkin of a beaſt of this name, and is mud * 
eſteemed for its blackneſs. lin 

SA BLE, { ſab] a. L ſable, Fr.] dach Ger 
Uſed moſily by heralds and ports. 8. 

SA'BLIERE, , [Fr.] is a piece of in 
ber as long, but not as thick, a 4 beam. 4 heave 
ſand-pit. fake 1 

SA'BRE, [ fiber] 5 [ ſabre, Fr.]a ſcym 85 
tar, or ſword with a cqnvex edge ; a faulchic $4 

SABULO'SITY, % fandineſs; pars 15 f 

SAB ULOUS, a. | ſabulum, Lat.] ſan + 54 

ritty. . nme 
, SACC ADE, [ ſakkade] / ke) *. Worth 
check given to a horſe, by tightening Wet 94 
very ſuddenly. "I 1 pollut 

Sac HARINE, [ /akkar! ne] 0. [fn | lap th 
charum, Lat, | pofſeliog the talle or an! Sa 
qualities of lugar, cACH C lack 


SAC 


. OT 
' wy, briell hood ; prieitly. 
* dex, ſ. a * ap to 
by „the Weſt- Indians. 
meat Hl, I (mall leather Lag, uſcd by 
= 1 20 5 their books in. 
Gael is oblerved of tis word, that 
- 1 al! languages, and it is theretore 
3 to beo antediluvian] a large bag. 
re of three buſhels. A lovte robe 
f An. A kind of {week W inc, 
The act of forming, plunder- 
Pallage or plauder; 


a chief, or 


conceived 
The meats 
oro by a Wo 
from c o | 
g Of pillaging a town. 
from ſacary Span. 
To SACK, L. 
take by orm; do 
or deſtroy. 
SA/CKBU 
dal inftramevt of the | 
trumpet in its uſe, but di 


' $A'CKCLOTH, /. coarſe cloth of winch 
ticks are made; uſed formerly u be worn in 
mes of public falling and lamentat ien. 
SACKER, /. one that takes and pillages : 
toun. . 
$A'CKPOSSE r, /. a poſſet made of milk, 
lack, and ſome other ingredients. 

ACRAMENT, {. [| facramer;tiom, Lat. ] an 
oath or any other ceremony producing a frong 
and lating obligation. An outward and v.l{ible 
en of an inward and ſpiritual grace, given unto 
us, ordained by Chriſt himſelf, and received as 
a pledge to alſure us of the reception of ſuch 
erace, The euchariſt or holy communion, 

SACRAME/NTAL, a. | ſacramental, Fr.) 
telonging to the ſacrament, 

SA'CRED, 4. | ſacer, Lat.) 
holy uſes. Con ſcerated; holy. 
SA\CREDNESS, /. -holinels. 
SACREDLY, ad. inviolably; religiouſly, 
| SACRIFIC, a. | ſacrificas, Lat. | employ ed 
10 lacrihce, 
SACRIFICA\TCR, J. [Lat. ] facrificer; 
dfterer of facrifive, 

lo SACRIFIVE, v. a. D ſucrafirin, I. at.) 
in oller auy thing to heaven. To deſtroy or 
five vo, ſor the fake of ſomething elfe. To 
ll. To devcte with loſs, Neuterly, 30 make 
erin to God, | 

SOR IFICE, /; | fucrifictum, Lat.) the act 
i offering to heaven. Any thing all' red to 
dearea, Any thing deftroved or quited for the 
joe of ſomething elſe. Any thing dull roved. 

SACRIFICER, ſ. one that ſacrifices. ' 
| SACRIFICIAL,[ ſacrif{-ia/] a, pexform- 
ing ſacrifice ; belong: ac iH 


7 to lacrific 5 
SCRILEGE ing to ſacrifices 


57 Fit * [ ſucrilegiam, Lat.) the 
hy tabeng any thing dedicated toe divine 
Nb, or profaning anything ſacred 
5 Or pros g an) acre, 
SACRILE/GIOUS, a. [cri 
Plluted with the Cr! ze; 
1 things ſacred, 
ACRILE/ SLY 
$. 1 -EGIOUSLY, ad, profancly ; in 
; meious manner. 


4. to put up in bags. To 
lauder, pillage, lay waſte, 


T, /. [ ſacabucye, Stau. | a mult- 
wind Kind, reſembiiog a 
ffering from it in 


ſet apart for 
Inviolable. 


Lat.) 


me of lacrilege; violat- 


AT 4. [ [ucerdetalt;, Lat.) | 


S AD 


| SA'CRIST, or SA'CRISTAN, . | facriſ- 
%, Fr. | one that has the charge or care us 
the utentils or moveables of a church. 

SA'CRISTY, /. [| jacriffie, Fr.] an apart- 
ment where the contecrated vellels or movyca; 
blies of a church are Kept, A veftry. 

SAD [the ctymologytis uncertain ; prob: 
bly a cuntrathon for /agred, heavy, burchoned, 
el whelmed, from Ts jug, to load? ©, fall wn 
lorrow. Melancholy; gloomy, Grave ; {e- 
rluus. Calaia:tuus ; ailiictive. Dark, api 
to colour. Heavy, or weighty, “ More /..! 
« than a lump ot lead.” tary Queen, Tu. 
lalt terſe is ohſolete. 

To SA DDEN, [i ] v. a. to make for- 
rowſul, melancholy, or gloomy. 

To make coheſive, applied to f 

SA'DDLE, [ F J, Sax. the 14 
put on a hortc's back for a perſon to tit on. 

To SA'DDLE, | jatl | v. d. to cover with, 
or put on a ſaddle. Figuratively, to load c- 
burthen. 

S\/DDLE-BACKED, 3. hunch backed; 
applied to men. Having the back low, av 
the herd and neck raiſed, applied tu a horte. 

SA'DDLER, /. one that makes ſaddles, 

SAD DUCLES, an heretical fect among the 
Jews, oppotite both in principles and ever , 
thing elite to the Pharitees. They were 10 
called, ſay ſome, from Savock, the ſuppoſcæa 
touncer of their ſect, or, according io other, 
from SA, a word ſignifying Juice. The, 
held the moſt impious tenets in religion. 
They denied the reſurrection of the dead, and 
even, Ike the Epicureans, a future ſtate; at- 
hrming, as the others did, that the human 
lout pcrifhed with the body. They utterly 
denied the exifience of angels, and of all fpi- 
rits except of God. This dangerous and wick - 
ed hereſy, as many learned men think, was 
occahoned by their wilrully mittaking the doc- 
wine of their maſter Sochæus, who uſed eve. 
prets upon his difciplcs the dilimeretied love 0: 
Virtue, inſiſting that men ought to ſerve God 
not, as mercenary flaves do their matter, 
through fear, and for their own advantage, 
but fog his own ſake, and for the pore love ot 
Virtue, without any expectation of rewaid. 
This doctrine, harmleſs iu itſelt, led them to 
conclude, though falſely, that their matter 
had abſolutely denied any ftate of future re- 
wards. In contequence of their other prin- 
c:ples, they dented likewiſe the Providence 
ot God, or that he concerned himfelf in any 
ſenſe with the affairs of men. Theſe impi- 
ous andatheiſt ical principlesrendered them jult. 
'y odious to the people. How they could 
deny a divine providence is very onaccounta— 
ble, fince they received as infpired writing, 
the Pentateuch or tive books of Motes, Which 
are one cont'nued hiſtory of the exerciſe vn 
luch a divine 1nterpolition in the affairs of the 
world. 

SA DLX, ad. miſerably ; mournſully. 


410 Carkc:.. 
and. 
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S. IDN ES8, J. the late of a perſon in af- 
B.Qiou, 


dS Al 


fidtion. Melancholy look; dejeftion oP mind. 
Seriovuſnels, or ſedate giavity. 

SAFE, a. {| ſailv«s, Lat.] free from danger, 
hurt, or lols. Secure. 

SAFE, . a place to put victuals in free 
ſrom mice, &c. a pantry; a buttery. 

SA'FE-CONDUCT, ,a guard through an 
enemy's country. Convoy. A pals. 

SA'FEGU ARD, /. defence or ſecurity from | 
danger. A convoy. A pats, or warrant to pals. 

SA'FELY, ad. with ſafety. 

SA'FENESS, /. the quality of being free 
from danger. 

SA'FETY, , freedom from danger or hurt. 
Cuttody, or the tate of being ſecured from 
Eicaptng. 

S.\'FFRON, | ſiFur»] /. un, Fr.] a 
flower or plent which 1s uſed in medieine, and. 
for tinctvring any thing yellow, &c. 

SA'FFERON-WALDEN, fea WALDEN. 

SA'FrRON, | /ifurn ] a. yellow, or of the 
colour of ſaffron. 

To SAG, v. . to hang heavy. AQuvel;, 
to load. 

SAGA'CIOVS, [| /rgifhios] a. | jagarx, 
Lat.] quick of ſcent, or thought. Acute in 
making ditcoreries. 

SAGA'CIOUSLY, | fgi/tinufly] ad. with 

vick ſernt. With acutenels of penetration, 

SAG A'CIOUSNESS, [ fagdfhrouſneſs ] /. the 
gvality of being ſagacious. 

SAGA'CITY, /. | ſug acrtas, 
of ſeem. Acutenels of diſcovery, or apprehen- 
hon. The faculty by which we find out in- 
termediate ideas, to diſcover the connection 
between each link of the chain, whereby the 
extremes are held tog ther. 

SA'GAMORE, /. a king or ſupreme ruler 
among the Indians. 

SAGE, /. [. fauge, Fr.] a plant. 

SAGE, a. Tage, Fr.] wiſe, grave, prudent, 
diſereet. 

SAGE, /. a perſon of gravity and wiſdom. 

SA'GELY, ad. gravely ; prudently. 

SA'GENESS, /. wiſdom ; gravity. 

SAGUTTAL, [| /aj{:tal} a. | from ſugitta, 
Lat.] belonging to an arrow. In Anatomy, 
applied to a tuture of the head, reſembling an 
arrow. 

SAGUTTARY, | /ajittary] /. | fagittarius, 
Lat.] a centavr., The names of one of the 
ſigns of the Zodiack. 

SA/GO, /. the pith of a tree called Landan, 

rowing in the Molucca Iſlands in the Eaſt- 
a and is of confiderable uſe in det, as 

a reſtorative and nouriſher, 
veſſel uſed: 


i 


ä 


—— 
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SA'IC, /. [ ſaique, Fr. J a Turkiſh 
in carrying merchand:ze. | 

SAID, pret. and part. paſſ. of Sav. 

SAIL, }. IL, Belg.] a piece of canvas 
which catches $2 wind, and by that means 
moves a vellel on the water. In Poetry, a 
wing. A ſhip or veſſel. Te fail, is to 
lower the ſai]; and uſed figuratively, for a- 


Lat.) quickneſs| 


m 


bating of pump or ſuperiority. 


To SAIL, D. n. to 
hs * dy water. 
moothly. f 
tails. To paſs throvgh, paſs 

S.Y ILER, or SA'LLOR 
greeavie to avalogy, but 2 
34 [-aman. Syx0x, 

| mo ) , 
mon avg „ 
the matt, Scame u agrees 8 thoſe before 

ee ern ich regard 

the luperio clats of the ſhip's compan; 7 9 
eee geen gunner” J. 

56 1 „ 12325 
Ihood at fea, bot nds I oY live. 
matters; as fithermen, We lay 05 rk: 
ar Ht a> een ag : a bold Mariner. e Au 
tall is wot wg, Vibe pole on which the 

Ir WL 7 . 

SAINFOLN „ graſs, diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of holy glass, meddick, fother treſo 
& c. much eſteemed for improving Lind clo}, 

SAINT, /. | ſan#us, Lat. RT. 

„ Ja perſon emi. 
nent for piety aud virtue. 

To SAINT, v. a. to number or reckan 3. 
mong the ſaints; to canonize. Neuterly, tg 
get with a thew of piety. a 
: 8 AINTED, a: holy ; reckoned among 
Ain 5. 

SAI 
a ſaint. 

SAUNTSHIP, / the character or qualitics 
of a faint. | 

SAINT ANN'S HILL, a place in Wik. 
hire, near the Devizes, with one fair, on 
Auguſt 6, for horſes, cheeſe and ſheep; dil 
tant $9 miles from London. 

SAINT DE/CUMAN's, a village in S. 
merſetſhire, with one fair, on Auguſt 24, for 
cattle and all forts of goods. 

SAINT FAITH's, a village in Norfolk, 
with a fair on October 20, for Scotch and een 
cattle. 

SAINT HA'RMON, a village of Raduor- 
(hire, in S. Wales, with one fair, on Augaſt 
15, for ſheep, horned cattle, and horſes. 

SAINT KE/NELM's, a village in gir0p- 
(hire, with a fair, on Joly 28, for cherſe. 

SAINT LAWRENCE, a village in Kent, 
with one fair, on Auguſt 10, for toys. 

SAINT MA'RGARET's, a village in Wil. 
(hire, with one fair, on July 31, for horles, 
cows, and ſheep ; 74 miles from London. 

SAINT MARGARET“s, a village i 
Kent, wit], one fair, on July 31, for breche 
gloves, ribbauds, and toys. ; : 
” SAINT MARY-CRA'Y, a villaze n 
Kent, with one fair, on Sept. 10, ſor wes Þ 

SAINT NI'NIAN, a village in Norteum: 


y means of fail; 
by means ot 


[ failer 18 moſt d. 
is Moſt comm. 
Sailor js uſcd 
ct to the com- 


1 
che 


NTLY, ad. like a faint; becoming 


{ b-rland, near Fenton, with one fair on 7 na 
tember 27, for black cattie, ſheep; horſes, a T 
merchants goods. 

SAINT PETER's, in Kent, whoſe fair ch 
are on April 8, and uly 10, for toys. 0 


in Corn- 


SAINT STE PHEN's, a village n 
wall, with three fairs, on May 12, Ju!y * 


SAL 


for hox ſes, oxen, ſheep, 


and September 257 
lab, and 7 1eW > in Cornwall 
cer C DEX, a village in : , 
4 . TS. © 0 ent. 1 
83 60 fairs, viz. on May 20, ane. 1 0 
with TV oxen ſheep, cloth, and a fe my 8 
ſor hon lee | ſac Sax. ] tina! cauſe, end, or 
SARI. L. 07 T7 ing. 
ke. Regard to any perſon or thing. | 
Sabre reed, 
d T titers being often denominated 
100 its I a ſmall tort of cannon. 
ben bite , 


CA Ly 2 
Fant” A/CIOUS, Cillian, ] a. [ ſalax, Lat. 


ſ 


prey | 


L ACIOUSLY, CVI] ad. lech- 
ts : jeſtfol! * . : ox. 
2577 AD, % ſalade, Fr.] herbs which arc 
ent A. b 4 ; 9 

© LAMA/NDER, JS. | ſalamand; a, Lat.] 
in animal ſuppoſcd to ive in the fire, and ima- 
= to he very bolſonous. « mb! oft I * has 
z vietare if the {alamander, with a receipt for 


1 
* 


bite; hut there is no ſuch creature, her name 
beg now given to a poor harmleſs inſect. 
SYLARY, , | jalairs, Fr.] ſtated hire. 
Anoal or beriodical payment. f 
Leco! E, a village in Ellex, with a fair, 
vp alt 24, tor toys. N 
Do FT Belg.] the act of ſelling. 
Matket,or vent. Price. A poblic and proclaimed 
expoſition of goods by auction or at a market. 
SVLEABLE, a. fit to be fold. 
eYLEABLENESS, /. ntneis tor ſale. 
SALE HAITI af Le, tas, Lat.] uncven— 


- 


, ' v. 
tee; loghnels; rügge dacts. 


SVLEBR OUS, a, ruggrd; uneven. 
SYLESMAN, þ ne who tells cloaths 
Nad made, Orc who ſells cattle for others. 
SYLEWORK, /. work done in a careleſs 
alk, werner, and fit only to be expoſed in ſhops, 
lean £YLIANT, a. Valiant, Fr.] in Heraldry, 
a laying poſt ore. In Fortificat ion, pro- 
nor- ding beym the other works. 
galt ALIENT, a. | /aliens, Lat.) leaping ; 
Puting; fringing with a ſwift motion. 
SALI'YE, or SALV/NOUS, a. | falina., 
Lat. | falt fi; confiting of (alt. 
IALIQUE LAW, [$44] a law made in 
France, according to ſome, by king Phara- 
mond; or, according to others, by Philip the 
mg, which rendered women incapable of 
lorcred ung to the throne. 
SYLISBU . [ Sui eV ] or NEW 
AUM, a city of Wiltſhire, of which it is 
"We capital, with 2 markets, on Tueſdays and 
Mordays, and four fairs, on Tueſday aſter 
Jan b, for cattle and woollen cloth ; on Mon. 
ie Lady-day April 5, for broad aud 
See woolſen cloth; on Whit-Moanday and 
aa tor horſes and pedlars ware ; and on 
e 
a _ 1 vas the title ot an 
* 4+ MANUY htumed on the river 


ob: 
. 
Leut, 


Wil | 


Yo „ 
Lat. lalt.— Often uſed lu! ba- 


» AL 


Avon, that waters mc of the principal ſtiecte, 
which are large and ſpacious. It has ſeverat 
handſome buildings, particularly the cathedral, 
which is a ſtacely handſome building, with a 
lofty ſpire, and commonly ſaid to have as many 
gates or doors as there are months in the yea, 
as many windows as weeks, and as many pil- 
lars as days. It is governed by a mayor, re- 
corder, &. and {ends two members to partia- 
ment. It is 823 miles W. by S. of London. 
SALIVA. /. Lat.] the ſtuid by which the 
mouth and tongue are moiſtened. Spittle. Any 
thing ſpit. 
SALVVAL, or SA'LIVARY, a. relating 
to or conſiſting of ſpittle. 
To SA'LIVATE, v. a. to evacuate the 
ſpittle. To bring on a ſpitting by art. 
SALIVA'TION, /. a ſecretion of ſpittle. 
The ſtate of a perſon who is under cure for 
any venereal complaint, by ſecreting ſpittle. 
SALVVOUS, a. | from /aliva, Lat. | having 
the nature of ſpittle. | 
SA'LLET, or SA'/LLE TI NG, /. corrupted 
from ſnlad, and of the ſame ſignification. 
SA'LLOW, Villa] . ſalix, Lat.] a tree of 
the willow kind. 
SA'LLOW, [ /4llG] a. | ſab, Teut.] fick- 
ly, morbid. Ot a greeniſh yellow. 

SA'LLOW NESS, | /@/l2nsj;,]/; yellowneſs; 
ſick ly palenets. 
SA'LLY, /. | fallir, Fr.] an unexpected if- 
ſue or eruption from a place heſieged. A range 
or excurſion. A flight, applied to wit. An 
eſcape, frolic, or extravagant flight. 

To SA'LLY, +. 3. to burſt out ſuddenly” 
from a place beſieged. 

SA'LLY-PORT, /. a gate from which ſal- 
lies are made. | 

SALMAGU'NDI, /. | corrupted from Ce. 
mon gout, Fr. according to my taſte; or c-/? a 
mon gout | a mixture of chopped meat, ſalmous 
pickled herrings, &c. 

SA'LMON, VL, Lat. Ja large river ſiſh. 

SA'LMON-TROUT, .. a tiout ſome what 
reſembling a ſalmon. 

SALSAMENTARIOUs, a. [am nta- 
ius, Lat.] vclonging to ſalt things. 

SALSOA'CID, a. [/, and acids, Le] 
having a taſte compounded of ſaltueſs an 
ſournels. 

SALSU'GINOUS, a. e, La. ] ſal- 
'tith ; ſomewhat ſalt. | 

SALT, | ſaw] {. {| fat, Goth. ] a body of a 
pungent talte, diſſolvable in water, and incom - 
buſtible; which gives confiftence to all bodies, 
preſerves them from corruption, and occaſions 
all the varieties of taſte, A taite or ſmack. 
{ Figuratively, wit, merriment. 
SALT, (t a. having the taſte of ſalt. 
Impregnated or ſeaſoned with ſalt. Lecker- 
ous, from /a/ax, Lat. 

To SALT, | fault] v. a. to rub with ſalt. 
To ſcaſon with falt. 


SALT-PE'TR E, { aait-potce | /. LV pete, 


| Lat.. nitre. 


SA'LTANT 
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$\'LT.\NT, a. | ſuirar!, Lat.] jump'ng; 
e. eing. 

SA'LTASH, [pron. Si] a town of 
Corrwatl, with a market on Saturdays, and 
two fairs, on February 2, and Avgultt 5, for 
horſes, oxen, theep, cloth, and a few hops. 
It is a corporation, has ſome trade, efpectally 
11 malt, aud tends two members to parlament. 
32 is 2204 miles W. be S. of London. 

SALTA'TION, /. ia, Lat.] the act 
©. dancing or jumping. Beat; palpitation. 

SA'LTCAT, LEJ. a lump ot falt, 
mode in the ſalteens, and given to pigeons. 

S\'LTER, | /a#/ter ] /. one wao tells or 
rr 1kes ſalt. 

SA'LTERN, [ /ailters] . a place where 
„t is made. 

SA'LTLER, { pron. /azlteer ] x [ faulliere, 
"cr. in Heraldry, a bearing iu the form of a 
>. Avndrew's crots. 

SA'LTNESS, | /aultne/;] }. having the taſte 
vi talt. 

SA'LT-PAN, og SA\'LTPIT, LA. pit) 
7 2 pit trom whence ſalt is dug. 

SA'LTZBURG, the archbithoprick of that 
mne, is 2a country of Germany, bounded on 
the N. by Bavar.a; on the E. by Auſtria; on 
e S. by Carinthia and Tyrol; on the W 
the ſame, and by Bavaria. It is a moun- 
1410005 country, but pretty fertile, and con- 
rains mines of copper, ſilver, and iron. It is 
a Hut 70 miles in levgth, and 60 in breadth; 
tae ſovereign prince is (tiled archbiſhop of the 
=7incipat town, which 1s of the ſame name. 

SALVABULITY, /. poſſibility of being 
tered, 

SA\'LV ABLE, a. | from /at:-9, Lat. ] poſſible 
7 he received to everlatiing lite, 

SA'LYAGE, |. | from /.2 , Lat. ] money 
d by the owners for retaking a veſſel from 
.n enemy ; or for ſaving goods from the dau- 
ger of the 1-as. 

SALVA'TION, 7. | from feat, Lat.] pre- 
Crvation from eternal mifery. A ſtate of 
 2»pineſs. 

SA'LV ATORY, /. f /a/vatoir, Fr. ] a place 
ere any thing is preſerved. | 

5A LU'BRIOLUS, à. { jalubris, Lat. ] whole- 
de;: promoting or confirming health. 
5A LU'BRIT „ the quality of promoting 
Iii), 

SALVE, © +} { [from ſalvus, Lat.] a 
iter, or any glutinons matter, applied to 
nds, Figuratively, help or remedy. 

I's SALVE, . a. to cure with medicines. 
fy help; to remedy. 
-» excuſe or reſervation. 

5 \'LVER, FL. a veſſel on which glaſſes or 
wor things are preſented to gueſts, 

LVG. , | Lat. a form uſed in granting 
:» thing] an exception, excuſe, or reſervation. 
*\'LU CARINESS, , wholeſomenefs, or 
- qu tlity of promoting health. 
Ss VLUTARY, a. [ [a/utaris, Lat.] whole- 


* 


PY 
* 


To help ſomething by 


* 


- 


S 1 4 . N : 
ack . of alone Ls er . Lat.] the 
7 i , cerin . al 
FM... SALU 'TE, V. A. to pay - 3 | 
pment, or with them well, at meeline = 
greet, to hail, To pleate or grati fe 1 Ts 
SALU/1 . ſalutation 1 v Y. 10 kiſe. 


. r {ne * Treer; 4 
SALU'TER, /. he who ls, > 2 


SA LUTIVFER „, 
healthful ; 3 nt 3 La. * 
SAME, a. | /amy, Goth.) * . Tot 
tical ; very; of the like felt wap ther; iden- cat 
ay 7 before. Y Zug degree, of | 
 SA'MENESS, c identiey; the . 
ing not anther; «7 not diffrent, EW n 
SA'MLET, J. [a diminutive of ſalmny : * 
Hee 1 71 3 or Caluualet, and fin] x in 
 SA\MPFORD-PE/VEREL, & villas ſort 
Devonthire, with two farts, f on Ari » 5 
and Avguſt 29, for cattle. 7 144 
SA'MPiHIRE, Cie [i ſaint Pierre, Fr.“ 5 
a plant growing on rocks, and oſually pickled, 10 
SA MPLE, [_/amp!} J. from oxampl.” 2 : r 
ſpecimen a part thewed, that judgment * 
be made of the whole: 7 "NF 5 
SAMPLER, ſ. [exemplor, Lat.] a pattern mar! 
of work. A piece of work wrought by rick 4 
do teach them marking, &c. | * 
SA'NABLE, e. | ſanebilis; Lat.] cure MY. 
remediable. 0 * 
SANA TION, { ſanatio, Lat.] I. the act of 73 
curing; 
SA'NATIVE, a. | from ſax, Lat.] having * 
the power to heal or cure, : c 
SANCTIFICA'TION, . {from ſar hit, 151 
Lat. | the ffate of being freed, or the att of ble 
freeing, from the puniſhment of fin, The a8 55 
of mak:ng holy ; conſecration. 85 
SA'NCTIFIER, J. one that fanftifies o 80 
contecrates. C4 
To SA'NXCTIFY, . a. to free from the uy 
pollution and power of fin. To free trom guilt, A 
To make holy. To ſecure from violation. La] 
SANCTIMO'NIOUS, a. from anni, To 
Lat. ] having the appearance of a ſaint ; faintly, Lat.) 
SA'NCTIMONY, , | funftimoia, Lat.] u Fi 
ſcrupulous auſterity; appearance of holinels; * 
holineſs. | $A 
SA'NCTION, | ſank/bon] /. [ ſanctis, Lat.) i 
the act which confirms a thing, and makes It with 
obligatory ; ratification. Warr 
S \/NCTITUDE, ſ. holineſs; goodneſs, Fi 
SA/NCTITY, /. [ ſanfitas, Lat.] 3 liate of = 
holineſs. Goodneſs ; godlineſs; purity Ay 54 
holy being: angel. F ſte; 
SA/NCTUARY, f. [ ſanc tua um, Lat. _ Ic Je 
holy place. A place of refuge, or protection vbom 


aſylum. Shelter or protection. 

SAND, ſ. | ſand, Dan. ] a very {mall * 
earth. Particles of ſtone not joined, of after 
being joined, broken to powder. A barrel 
country covered with ſands. 


ai promoting or contributing to health, | 


al: ſe ſhot 7 | 

SA'NDAL, ,. Try ae hw of 6 

- /NDARAC undarat . Jan wo $4 

he] Fi native 7 il, 10jodicl $4 
i 


| Late] a very beaut! 1 
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1 
with fact itĩous red arſenic, and 
b formed by melting the on. 
me a 01 a wht- 
3 orpiment. Adry hard wy ene 
* lour of which pounce 15 made: oh 
F e- hive, cotamonly named vee 


ep found in a be 
hau, in Chethire, with a 
DB ACH, a towu in CU 3 

SA W and two fairs, on Eaſter- 

pr 7 firſt Th ortdav akte. Sept. * 

i , horſes. It 15 1514 ies N. . . 

cutſe ar 

4g LIND, . alllicted with a defect 

5 fight, in which ſmall particles ſeem 

* 5 fAving before the eyes» i 

menen J. [ ſantalum, Lat. ] a Curious 


SA'NDERS, - 3 
fort of Indian vod, of which there ny ree 


| ew, red and green. 

„ pEVER, [ ſaindevery Fr.) the re- 
ement or ſcum produced in making glaſs. 

"$4/NDISH, 4. appro:ching do the nature 


of fand : loote. 


VND. STONE, /. 


into ind. 2 = 
64'XNDWICH, a town in Kent, with two 


markets, on \Wednetday's and 1 = 
one fair, on Dec. 4, for drapery goods, n 
lifhery wares, [hors ard hard ware. It has the 
tile of aa earldom 3 is a corho ation and 1 
zort, governed by a mayor, and 11 nag ane 
res tuo members to parliament, called barons. 
It is 68 miles E. by 8. of London. a 
SANDY, a. abounding in, or conſiſt ing of, 
ſand. 3 
e'NDYN, , 2 ceruſe burnt till it reſem- 
lies red arſenic in colour; or, red earth, pro- 
bibly the red orpiment. 
dax E. a. Janus, Lat Jw hole: healthy; ſound. 
SANENESS, /. ſounducts. 
FANG, preter. of SING. 
SA'NGIAC, , a Turkiſh governor of a 
tür 67 f rovipce. 

S\NGUIFICA!TION, lf ſangurs and ſacio, 
Lai.] the production of blood. 
To SA'NGUIFY, v. n. | /anguts and facto, 
La.) to produce blond. | 
{ANGUINARY, 4. | ſarguinrarins, Lat. | 
Hoody; cruel ; murderous. : 
SANGUINE, a. [ ſanguineus, Lat.) red or 
like blood, applied to colour. Abounding 
Fl blood, Cheerful, applied to temper. 
Warm, ardent, or confident. 
LNGUINENESS, or SANGUUNITY, 
{. ardour ; heat of expectation ; contidence, 
SNHEDRIM, /. [ [ynedricn, Lat.) the 
eme council or court o judicature among 
I Jews, conſiſting of ſeventy elders, over 
Nun the high prieft preſided. 
JANES. / Lat.] ſerous putrid matter 
ry rom an ulcer. It is thinner than pus. 
2\'NIOUS, a. from (11ie;, Lat. running 
| $4 p thin and undigeſted matter. 
"uy a I Jana, Lat.] health; ſound- 
cer of Snex. 

N AR, a dozong h-towwn of Scot- 


anfounded 


ye 


a ſtone that crumbles 


| 


S AR 


land, in the county of Nithſdale, 257 miles 
N. of Dumfries. 

SAP, /. | ſup, Balg. ] the juice which aſ- 
cends in and nourithes plants. 

To SAP, d. a. [ ſapper, Fr.] to undermine ; 
to demoliſh or tubvert by digging under. 
Neuterly, to proceed by digging under, 

SA'PPHIRE, Fre. | ſapphirus, Lat.] 
a precious ſtone of 2 braut ful ſky colour. 
SA'PID,-. [ /aprdus, Lat. taſtefol: palatable, 

SAPUDITY, S.V/PLDNESS, ;taitefulneſs. 

SA'PIENCE, . nei. „ia, Lat.] the habit 
or difpofitton of mind which importeth the love 
of wiſdom. Wiſdom; ſagenets; knoy, edge. 

SA'PIENT, a viſec or ſage, 

SA'PLESS, a. | {aploos, relg.] deſtitute of 
ſap, or vital juice, Dry; old; huſky. 

SA*PLING, /. a voung tree or plant. 

SAPONA'CEOUS, or SA'PONARY, 4. 
from /n, Lat.] having the qualities of ſope. 
Sopy. 

SA'POR, J Lat.] taſte; power of affect- 
ing or ſtimblating the palate, 

SAPORIL FICK, a. { /afor and facto, Lat.] 
producing taſte. 

SA PPIN ESS, /. the quality of abounds 
ing in ſap or juice. Figuratively, defect of 
underſtanding. 

S A PPM, @. abounding in ſap; juicy ; ſue- 
culent. Young ; weak or infirm. 

SARAB AND, /. [ /arabande, Span.) a mu- 
ſical compotition, generally played very grave 
and ferious ; alſo a Spanith dance. 

SA'RACENS, are the inhabitants of Ara- 
bla; ſo called from the word Suro, which lig- 
nifies a deſart, az the greateit part of Arabia 
is: and this being the wuntry of Mahomet, 
his d.ſoriples were called Saracens. 

SA'RCAS M, 75 [ farcaſmus, Lat. ] a keen 
reproach ; gibe; taunt. 

SARCA'STIC.AL, or SARCA'STICK, a. 
ſatirical s taunt ng; ivverc. | a 

SARCENET, /. a tine thin woven ſilk. 

To SA RCLE, u] v. a. [Ja cler, Fr.] 
to weed corn 

SARCOC ELLE, /. [Ieck? and zh. Gr.] a 
fle ſhy excrete noe of the teſtic les. 

S ARCO LOG V,, [-E and Myo;, Gr.] is 
that part of Anatomy which ireats ef the ſoft 
parts, zug. the muſcles, inteſtines, arteries, 
veins, nerves, and fat, 

SARCO'M A, L(atfx Ha, Gr.) a fleſhy 
excrefcence, growing in any part of the body, 
eſpecially the ro'itrils. IM 

SARCOPHAGO US,[ /arkifagens] a. Ice 
and gay, Gr.] tecding on fleſh. Cadſtic, 

SARCO'TIOKS, , [from e, Gr.] medi- 
eines which fill up ulcers with new fleſh. Iu- 
carnatives, 

SARDI'NI.\, an ifland of the Mediterra- 
nean Ser, 142 miles in length from N. to 8. 
and $9 in breadth from E. to W. The ſoil 
is fertile in corn and wipe, and there are a 
great nomber of oranges, citrons, and olives. 


| On the contt is à fiſhery for anchovies and 


coral, 


U 
\ 


r 


coral, of which they ſend large quantities to 
Genoa and Leghorn, Breves aud theep are 
numerous, az well as horſes, which are very 
good for labour and the road. Ir contains 
mines of hiiver, lead tolpher, and allum, and 
they ſaake a good dea! of falt. This ifland 
has undergone various revolutions: In 1708 it 
was taken by the Eveliſth for the em, eror 
Charles VI. and in 1520 ceded to the duke ef 
Savoy, as at» equivalent tor that of Sic:ly, and 
of which he is now king, and has a viceroy 
there. Cagliari is the cavital towu. ; 

SA'RDONYYXN, /. afpecics of onyx, whereon 
the white lies like a plate, ot a reddith colour. 

SARK, / { /:y-&, Sax. ] a Hark. In Scot- 
land, a thirt. 

SARNFO'LDRLYN, 2 village of Carnar- 
voathire, in N. Wales, with one fair, on June 
27, for cattle. 

SARR, in Kent, with a fair for toys, on 
October 1 4. | 

SARSE, . [ as, Fr.] a ſieve made of fine 
lawn. | 

ToSARSE, v. a. Ver, Fr. Ito ſiit through 
a lawn feve. 

SA'RUM, commonly called Orp-Saxunu, 
a place almoſt without inhabitants, in Wilt- 
ſhire, though it tends two members to Parlia- 
ment. It did cover the ſummit of a high ſteep 
hill, and was firongly fortihed. It is a little 
to the N. of Sahiburv, or New Sarum. 

SASH, , abelt, or filken band of net-work, 
worn by oilicers, by way of diftinetion. A 
window, with large panes made with frames 
which go iu groves, and are let up and down 
by pullies. 

SA'SSAFRAS, , in Pharmacy, is the wood 
of an American tree, of the laurel kind, im- 
ported in large ſtrait blocks. It is ſaid to be 
warm, aperient, and corroborant ; and that it 
purifies the blood and juices, and that an in- 
fuſion of it, in the way of tea, is a very plea- 
ſant drink. 

SAT, the preter of Str. 5 

SA TAN, „tan,, Lat. ] the prince of 
hell; the devil; any wicked ſpirk. 

SATA'NICAL, or SATA'NICK. a. | from 
Satan] deviliſh; infernal. 

SA“ TCHEL, /. | /acculas, Lat. ſee Sacn- 
FL] a little leathern bag, uſed by children to 
carry books in. 

To SATE, ». a. [ae, Lat.] to feed too 
much, or beyond the deſites of nature; to glut; 
to ſatiate; to pall. 

SA'TELLITE, /. in the plural number it 
is uſed by Pope as a word of four ſyllables, and 
accented by him on the ſecond ſylUable, /ateliss, 
Lat. ] in Aſtronomy, a t-condary planet, which 
moves round ſome primary planet as its center. 

To SA'TIATE, | {i/hiate} v. a. | jatio, 
Lat.] to ſatisfy; fill; pall; glut. To gratify 
any defire. To impregoate with as much as 
it can receive; to ſaturate. X 


SA'TIATE, { [{/hiat:] a. glutted ; full to 


| 


| 


SAY 


SATLETY, Laſbediyor af A. ſ [ Pas 
] more than enough; ſtate of bein- : whe 
SATIN, / [ /at; Or aw: 
94 , atin, Fr.] a ſoft, ( 
ſhining filk, 5 
2 * | . 
SA IRE, / [ ſatira, 
wickedneſs and folly 
Satire is general; a Lampoon 15 perſona) - 
former is commendable: the litter (6... 
SAT} . Beef ene litter ſcur 
oy I RIC, or SATV&ICAL, « r 
f it. ] belonging to fatire, Centorivy,. foe 
m reproach; invective. e 
« fv . ' . 
50 1 IRIS! „Lone who writes ſatire: 
cenlurc, as in a fatire. = 
S.A l ISF ACI ON, /. [ [ati fair 
act ot Sie ing complete or perfect 
ate ot being pleaſed. Freedom from uncle 
tainty or ſuſpence. Gratification. Aton emen 
recompeace, or amends for a cr1 
# l crime or 
SATISFA'CTORY, a. | juti;fa* 
atoning; giving ſatisfaction 


To SA/TISFY 


* 
ole, an? 


Lat.] a poem in which 


are cenſured, 5, Xov 


[16 


N 
440%, 


p] alure, The 


ementz 
; 0 ury, 
. In, tr, 
. 4. 2 rm 
pleaſe to ſuch a degree that n*hiog was 4 
deſired. To feed to the fill. 
To convince. 
for an injury, Neuterly, to pay, 
SA'TRAPA, /. the chief governor of f 
province in Perha. 
: To SA'TUR ATE, VJ. d. [ /aturo, Lat.) it 
impregnate till no more can be imbibed, 
SATU'RITY, , [ ſaturitas, Lat. | fulnc{s 
SA” TURDAY, /. Sax. from ſeater, a 9210 
on idol, and dwg, Sax. a day] the laſt day of 
the week. 
SATURN, /. in Aftronomy, is the re 
motelt of the ſuperior planets, which, by rea 
fon of its great diſtance from the ſun, iking 
with but a feeble rav. In Chemiſtry, it is at 
appellation given to lead. In Heraldry, t & 
notes the black colours, in blazoning the am 
of ſovereign princes. 
SATU RNIAN, a. golden; happy. 


3 more is 
to! To recompeaſe 
To give atonement or amendt 


SA'TURNINE, a. | /aturninus, Lat 
gloomy, grave, or melancholy. 


SA'TYR, [ ſatyrus, Lat.] in Heathen My 
thology, was a fabulous kind of demi-god, « 
rural deity, of the avtient Romans, reprelcnl 
ed with goats feet, and ſharp pricked-rp cat 
SA'VAGE, a. | ſauvage, do, wild, or ut 
cultivated. Untamed, or cruel, Untzugl 
barbarous, uncivilized. 1 
SA'VAGE, /. a perſon, who is nei 
taught nor civilized; a barbarian. _ 
To SA'VAGE, v. a. to make wild or 
vage. Savaged by woe.“ Thom. 
SAVA'NNA, . [Span. | an open mead 
without wood; paſture ground in Ameri 
SAUCE, / | ſauce, Fr.] any liquid or ot 
thing eaten with food to impfove 1t taſte, 
1 erde one the ſame ſauce, is to return one 10) 
by another. N 
To SAUCE, v. a. to accompany 97 A 
ſomething to give it a higher reliſh, N. 
cify the palate, To intermix with ſomei 


ſatiety. 


| good or bad. SU 10 


. * / . * , 
1 an mpertinent, mpu dent SA“ VO, a fort of col wort, ſo called 
dab CEBOX, /- P : 15 being brought from Savoy into Euglund. 
KRAN ſ. a (mall ſkillet uſed in SAO, a ſovereign duchy of Europe, be- 
SAL — tween France and Italy, bounded on the N. by 
nik ng ſauces» ſmall platter on which a|the lake of Geneva, which ſeparates it from 
SAUCER, ＋ 2 S v:tzeriandz on the E. by the Alps, which di- 
tea wo lor 4 ;mpudently ; in à ſaucy} vide it from Piedmont and Valais; on the W. 
Wen re-tiacntly: by the river Rhone, which parts it from Buge 
— etulantly , l — . N , : y 
csg or SAU SAGE, J. in the Mi- end Brefle ; and on the S. by Daophiny and a 
sabe hong train of powder, lewed up in | part of Piedmont. It is 83 miles ia length, 
18 3 wo, cloth, about two inches in | and 67 in breadth, and is divided into Proper 
to let fire to mines. Savoy, the Geneveſe, Chablais, Fauſigm, the 
\UCISSON, /- [F..] in Fortification, Lateateſe, Mor;enna, and à part of Bugey. 
= made of large boughs of trees bound | Tae arr 15 cold on account of the high moun- 
- tains, which are almoſt always covered with 
s CY, a. [perhaps beſt derived from | 1aow ; however, the ſoil is pretty fertile, and 
To Lar.] pert; contemptuous of ſaperiors ; | fupjlies the inhabitants withthe neceſſaries of 
enibert; petulant; infolent. life; but they can ſupply their neighbours 
| 75 SAVE, 2. a. ier, Fr. ] to preſerve or th nothing but cheſnuts and rafdithes. 
reſcue from danger, deſlroction, or ete:nal mi- SA.U'SAGE, or SAU CIDGE, /. LAucilſe, 
© To reſerve of lay by money. To pre- Fr. ] a well known food, made commonly of 
+ TM ſpending. 15 {pre or excuſe, To [pork or veal, and ſometimes of beef minced ve- 
Cre to reconcile. To ſave one's tide, is to] ry ſmall, with fal: and ſpice, and put into a 
nk iult time enough to accompliſh a | got, and ſo netimes only rolled in flour. 
rave before the tide turns; and, fi gura- SAW, preter. of SEE. 
tel, to take, embrace, or not loſe an op- SAW, . | ſaga, Sax. ] an inſtrument with 
. teeth, uſed to cut wood or metal, &c. A ſay- 
dark, ad, [perhaps rather the imperative [ing ; a tentence; a proverb; an adage. 
bf az] except 3 not including. To SAW, v. a. [participle ſawed or fawn] 
SAVEALL, CV ] a ſmall pan fixed ij to cut timber or other materials with a ſaw. 
neſs us cand!>tick to burn the ends of candles. SA'WBRIDGEWORTH, a village in 
* SAVER, ,a leſcuer; one who lays up | Herttordſhire, with two fairs, on April 23, 
y of md grows rich. One who efcapes loſs, though | and October 19 for horſes; and a market on 
without gain, An economiſt, Wednesday. 
E SA'VIN, /. an herb, a ſpecies of juniper, SAW'-PIT, . a pit over which timber is 
- rea I Medicine, it is famous as an hy ſteric and | laid to be fawn. 
king teqvant. SA WER, or SAW'YER, J. a perſon who 
is af SA'VING, a. frucal ; laying by money, and | cuts t:uber with a ſaw. | 
it d rſraining from expeace. Safe. Adverb:ally SAW'LEY, a village in Derbyſhire, with 
_ vid excrption or favour of. = a fair, on November 12, for foals onlv. If 
SAVING, /. the act of avoiding expence. [ihe 12th falls on a Sunday, the fair is kept on 
Any thing preſerved from being expended. | the Saturday before. 
Lat. An exception in favoor. | SAXMU'NDHAM, a town of Suffolk, 
SAVIOUR, / [ ſauverr, Fr. ] the title gi- | with a market on Thurſdays, and two fairs, 
n My Fen to our Bletſed Lord, who, by his death and | on Holy Thurſday, aud September 23, for 
od, « luerings, has made a propit ation for the fins | toys. It is 89 miles from London. a 
retcal "mankind, and faves thoſe that be/teve in him | SA'XONY. Its limits are differently de- 
p Cat fm eternal miſery, Redeemer. ſcribed. It formerly extended over both the 
or ut a NTER, 5. Jaller a“ la arte] circles of the Upper and Lower Saxony, in 
Lougl *, : e. to go to the Holy land; alluding | Germany; but for ſome time it has been re- 
ny © p*rſons who wandered about begging | ſtricted to the electoral dominions of Saxony. 
har pretence of going to the holy | In the large ſenſe, as including the Upper 
S a 4. — fans terre, Fr. without | and Lower Saxony, it is bounded on the N. 
do bild home | to wander about in an idle | by the Baltic ſea, Denmark, and the German 


danger; to linger; to loi 
N ; to loiter, Senne 
need SAVORY, T a »lant, | cean; on the E. by Poland and Silefia, and 


ay, 5 4 
q roll of pitch. 
amelie, eving 
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deitht 


121 800 on the S. by Bohemia, Franconia, and Hefſi 
ak 7 4 Penne Fr. a fcent or o- Caſſel, and on the W. by Weſtphalia. It lies 
iſe, Tov SANOUR Jy a taſte. | between lat. 50 and 55 deg. N. and between 


K, v. n. | ſarourer, Fr.] to] long. 8 and 18 deg. E. 
10) 4 eg icent or taſte. To 13 Which the LO Lan nay N bo 
0 a wy Ippearance of ſomething. the N. by the 'duchies of Magdeburg and 
| WSU As 2 reliſh or take pleaſure Brunſwiek, the principality of Halberſtadt 
Wouny 7 and electorate of Brandenburg, on the E. by 
„elne; zal g harms Fr.] pleaſing | Sileſia, and part of Bohemia and Franconia, 
g; vorous; piquagt. hay - the W. by the landgravate of . 


SCA 


Its capital is Wi 


u ſoally ref That part pro- 


about 130 miles 
N. to S. but the 


To alledge, or 
in the imperative, to 
Sa, Sax. ] a ſpeech. A fample, 


*. A trial by a ſample. 
A kind of filk, from Hie, Fr. A kind of 
woollen fiuff. 


g fFuncqual tg each 


In Poetry, this | 


SCA 


off a ſurface, 


To pare 


thin pleces. 


Neuterly 


- to peel off ig 
CAULED, a. | 
fiſhes ; fate? a ſquamous; having ſcales like 


SCALEF/ NE, or SCAL 
* i . E!) 
a geometrical figure which wha 
other 
SCA'LINESS, / 
SCALL, ji. the Nate of 
baldnefs. 


„. [Lat. 


three hides 
being ſeal 

wil} FA [ Rallader, ill, any 

SCA/LLI ON ö | 

L ONION, : 4 * 1 


SC.\/LLOP, A 
hollow ; 1 


Ital.) a Kind of 


ſt in a 


to cut or mark 9 
lines, To dreſs any 


dre 
”. 4 


the edges wit 
thing in a ſea 


| . 
SAYING, {. an expreſſion words; opinion [or bone 22 _ = kull,craniun, 
de ivered ſententioully; a ſaw, or adage. which covers the top of the N The bn 
SCA, . [ feabies, Lat.] a hard cruſt of | To SCALP, v. a; — d. 283 
matter covering a wound or tore. The itch or covers the head. on the Kis which | 
mange in horſes. A paltr perfon, orone who SCA'LY, a. covered with ſcal ? 
15 loathſome on account of his appearance. Fo-SCA'MBLE, [ amb Ns 5 _ 13 
SCA'BBARD, /, [ chap, Teat.] the theath lent or Fapacious. To ſcramble or get by * of 
of a ſword. Sling with others. To ſhift in an aukwar 9 
SCA'BBED, or SCA'BBY, a. covered mender, Adively, to mangle or may] by Ul 
with feabs. — SCA'MBLER, Scottiſh] an intruder 1 Fet 
; ä Sr a. ¶Lſcabigaas, Lat.) leprous ; need generofity or table. 1 
itchy; ſcabby. 8 A'MMONY, , f Cane; har 
SCA'BROUS, 4. Ecler, Lat.) rough ; ¶conereted reſi nous eel — Rar i 5 
rugged ; harſh; vamy cal. of a grayith brown colour, and diſagreeabſe 0 vith 
SCA'FFOLD, C eſchafaut, E r.] an ccca- [dour. it flows upon incifion of the root of 3 50 
fiona! gallery or fiage, raiſed either for thows, {kind of convolyulus, that grows in Aba. heo 
executions, or ſpectators. Frames of timbey Ts SCA'MPER, ». . [ Jeampare;Iral.Jtofy 8 
erected - 5 ſides of a building for the work- | with ſpeed and fear. To march with eapernels, lucy 
men to ſt and on. | To SCAN, 5. 4. eandoy Lat.] to proy mont 
SCA FF OLDAGE, or SCA FE OLDING, verſe by examining 1 "Fo 2 11 To 
J- a frame or ſtage erected for a particular oe- [nice and curious manner. loten 
caſion. A building erected in a flight manner. SCA/N DAL, 1 [ 9x61%)0;,Gr.] an offence K. 
SCALA DE, or SCALA'DO, /. [Fr.] a {given by the faults of others. A reproachſul b fig 
furious aſſault made on a place by ladders raif- |and infamovs aſperſion; infamy, Sando 84 
ed againſt the walls. ymagnatum, in Law, is a defamatory ſpeech of lung: 
To SCALD, \ auld] v. a. [ fealdere,T:al.] writing to the injury of a perſon of dignity; 10 5 
#0 injure the ſkin by boiling water. for which a writ that bears the ſame name dg 
SCALD, auld} J. a kind of local lepro- [granted for the recovery of damages. SCA 
FF, in which the head is covered with a ſcurf | To SCA/N DAL, v. a. to treat opprobriouſ F; 
or ſcab. | ly ; to charge faſely with faults. 
Kare forts a, mean; paltry ; ſorry. To SCA'NDALIZE, v. a. L 
SCALE, J. [ae, Sax. ] a balance, or veflet Gr. Ito offend by ſome action ſuppoſed criminal 


in which things are weighed, ſuſpepded on a 
beam. The Go Libra in the Zodiac. The | 
1mall ſhells or cruſts which lie over each other, 
add make the toats of fiſhes. A lamina, or 
thin plate which ariſes on metals. A ladder, 
or means of aſcent, from ſcala, Lat. The a& 
of ſtarming by ladders. A regular gradation f 
or ſeries which riſes gradually higher. A | 
ruler uſed in meaſuring proportions. Thef 
ſaries of muſical proportion. 
marked at equal diſtances. 
To SCALE, 2. a. { ſcalare, Ital.] to mount 

r climb by ladders. To weigh, meaſure, or 


To reproach, defame, 
public offence. Infamous; reproachful; ſhame 
ful; opprobious; diſgraceful 
- SCA'NSION, ( fhanſhon] 
the act of ſcaring 
ſtraiten, or keep with narrow bounds, 


Any thing þlefs than what is requihte. 


diſgrace, "i 
SCA'NDALOUS, a. candaleux,Fr.] giving 


; openly vile. 
1 [/canfo, Lat. 
a verſe. 


To SCANT, 2. 4. | tanter, Dan.] ts limi 


arfimonious. Scarce 


- 
1 


SCANT, Q, wary 


SCANT, ad. ſcarcely ; hardly. 
SCA/NTILY, ad. niggardly; ſparingly. 
SCA/NTINESS, /. narrownelſs; want 


compare. To take off a thin plate er lamina, 


ſpace, amplitude, quantity, or of 5 


AN 


50 A 


1. % quantity. 
'wTLET, J a ſmall pattern orquànt tre 
Ar o . [eſchantillongFr. } a _—_ 
: arg 45a pattern; 4 ſize, Or MjCai ure 
vant! 1 piece, portion, or quantity. 
AAN LV. ud. hardly, ſcarcely, narrow 
5 55 fly. n 
U, pet rr. 1 ſmall ; ſhort of its 
* 4 Poor : ſparing; n:ggarely. 
* 50 Ab. . . [contracted from 40 «pe | 10 
_—_ Neuterly, to get away from danger. 
CAPE, , flight from danger. A. means 
7 cane: in evaſion. A treak or ſtart, wing 
*: #4 nence. An act of vice or lewdneſs. 
beg fb A, J. [ Lat. the ſhoulder-blade. 
GAPULAR, or SCA'PULARY, a. [from 
ſ als Lat.] relating or belonging to the 
; 10 Id o. 
1 [. [ſcary Fr. | the ſeam or mark of a 
ind, after it is cured. ; 
_ AR, v. u. to mark as with a ſore or 


ban 0¹ fly 


AR AMOUCH, /. | eſcarmoue he, Fr.] a 

e 1 motley drels. , ey 
NR RBOROUGH, atown in the N. riding 
of Yorkſhire,with a market on Thurſdays and 
Gtorda7s, and two fairs, on Holy Thurfday, 
aid Nov.22, for toys. It is a place of ſome trade, 
err mach trequented on account of the Spa, has 
A chod harbour, and ſends two members to par- 
lament, It is 241 miles N. of London, 

SCARCE, a.  ſchaers,Belg. ] hard to be met 
vun; care; not plentiful or common. — 

SCARCE, or SCA'RCELY, ad. with dif- 
fcolty; hardly; ſcantly. 

SCA/RCENESS, or SCA'RCITY, /, pe- 
nury; ſmallneſs of quantity. Rarity; uncom- 
monneſs: infrequency. 4 

To SCARE, v. a. { ſcorave, Ital. ] to fright; 
wterrify; toaffright; to ſtrike with ſudden fear. 

SCARECRONVY, /. an image or clapper uſed 
Þ frighien birds. Any thing to raiſe terror. 

SCARF, / (eſcbar f, Fr. ] any ornament that 
bangs looſe on the ſhoulders, 

To SCARF, v. a. to throw looſely on. To 
als in any looſe garment. 

SXCARFSKIN, /. the outward ſkin of the 
bay; the cuticle; the epidermis. 

XARIFICA'TION, /. [ ſcarrficatio, Lat. 
an operation wherein ſeveral inciſions are made 
nthe kia by a lancet or ſuchinſtrument. Cup- 
ping, 

SCARIFIER, J he who ſcarifies. 

ToSCA'RIFY, v. a. [ carijico, Lat. ] to let 
Hood, by making ſeveral inciſions in the ſkin, 
& 1n cupping. | 
ear, /. [eſearlate, Fr.] a beautiful 
= red, but not ſhining. Cloth dyed ſcarlet. 

ARLET, a. of a ſcarlet colour, 


CARP, . [ eſcarpe Fr. J the flo 
, |: [e e on that 
ae of a ditch which 15 next 1 a k 


- 


ay ATE, |, | ſkidor 


a kind of wooden 
underneath, uſed | 


SCH 


in moving on ice. A fiſh of the ſpecics of 
thornbacks, from ſqualus, Lat. 

To SCATH, v. u. tw move on the ice by 
means of ſcates. 

To SCATH, v. a. | ſceathan, Sax. ] to waſte, 
hurt, damage, or deſtroy. Seldom uſed. 

SCA TH, /. | ſceath, Sax. ] waite ; damage; 
loſs; miichief. Obitolete. 

To SCA'TTER, v. a. ¶ ſcater an, Sax. ] to 
throw looſely about; to ſprinkle. To diſſipate 
or diſperſe, To ſpread thinly. Nueterly, to 
be diſperſed or diſſipated. 

SCA'TTERLING, a vagabond ; one who 
has no fixed habitation. | 

SCA'TURIENT, a. [| /caturiens, Lat. ] 
{pringing as a fountain. 

SCATURVGINOUS, a. | from ſcaturigo, 
Lat.] abounding in ſprings or fountalns. 

SCA'VAGE, , a toll or cuſiom antiently 
exacted by mayors, ſheriffs, and bailiffs of cities 
and tuwns corporate, of merchant-ſtrangers, 
for wares expoſed and offered to ſale with- 
in their liberties; which was prohibited by 19 
Hen. VII. bur the city of London ſtill retains 
this cuſtom. 

SCAVENGER, from ſcafen,Sax.] a petty 
officer who is to tec that the ſtreets are kept 
clean, 

SCE'NERY, [ ſcchery] /. the appearance of 
place or things. The repreſentation of a place 
in Which an action is performed. A collection 
of ſcenes uſed in a playhouſe. 

SCENE, [cen] . | oxun, Gr.) the ſtage; 
the dramatic theatre. The general appearance 
of any action; diſplay ; repreſentation ; ſeries. 
A part oſ a play, generally applied to ſo much 
as paſſes between the ſame perſons, in the ſame 
place. The place repreſented by the ſtage, A 
picture or hanging on the ſtage, relative to 
lome place, or building, adapted to the play. 

SCE'NIC, [ ſee&nik]a. | ſcenique,Fr.] diama- 
tic ; theatrical. 

SCENOGRA'PHICAL, [ ſecrographical] a, 
Cami and y;4pw, Gr. ] drawn in perſpective. 

SCENO'GR APHY, CH Le] 
and y:apw, Gr.] the art of perſpective. 

SCENT, | jet] / {from ſertir, Fr.] the 
power or ſente of tmelling. Chace followed 


by the ſmell. 
[ ſent] v. a. | ſentir, Fr.] to 


To SCEN T, 
ſmell; to perceive any thing by the noſe, or 


organ of ſmelling. To pertume, or communi- 
cate odours. 


SCE'PTRE, | ſepter] /. | ſceptrum, Lat. J a 
royal ſtaff borne in hand by the Kings, &c. as 
a mark of their ſovereignity. 


SCE'PTRED, [red] a. bearing a ſcep« 


tre, 

SCE/PTIC, 4a. ſee Sxtp TIC. 
SCHE'DULE, | pron. ſe@wle] /. [ ſcheduta, 
Lat.] a ſmall ſcroll, or. inventory. A ſcroll 
annexed to a will or other writing, contain- 


ing ſomething not mentioned in the maia' 
writing. 


SCHE'MATISM, { Adnatizn] (e 
3 O 2 7 ess, 


SCH 


rg, Gr. I combination of the aſpects of hea- 


venly bodies. 
of a thing. 
SCHE'MATIST, {| te nati/7] /. a projector; 
One given to forming tchemes ; a contriver, 
SCHEME, [Ac] /. [2x0any Gr.] a 
pln, tyſtem, or delign, wherein 1everal things 
are brought into one view. A project, dcaughit, 
contrivance. Any lineal or mathematical 
diagram; combination of the heavenly bodies. 
SCHE/'SIS, | {Re G15] jo 74 74;4Gr } habit ol 
the body. A ngore in Rhetoric, whereby a 
certain affectat ion or incl:nation of the oppo- 
nent is feigned, on purpoſe to be anſwered. 
SCHE'I LAND, Shet/and]:ilands fo called, 
I-ing tothe N. of the Orkneys, of which ſome 
reckon them a part. They lie 200 miles N. E. 
of Caithne!:, in Scotland, and are famous for 
the herring athery on their coaſt, Fne Duteh 
begin here on Midſemmer day, and follow 
the ſhows of herrings down to the coafts of 
Norfolk, where they arrive about Michaclmas. 
The number of thele iftlands is reckoned to 
be 40, befides zo which are naked rocks; 
the chief of them are called Mainland. The 
inhabitants live by fithing, and are like the 
Norwegians, an honeſt people, who live a 
long time. Two months in the ſummer the 
ſag never ſets, and in two of the winter 
months he never riſes. 
SCHIU'RRHOUS, | ftirrows] a. conſiſting of 
a hard infertible rumour. 
SCHUATRHUS, [ ſkirrus] [ [ 7x:;50;,Gr.} a 
har lad gland. 
SCHI5M, [ pron. N J. Co, Gr.] a 
criminal zeparation or diviton in religion. 
SCHISMA4a'TICAL, | iſnitical] d. inclin- 
wg to, or practiſing ſchitm. 
SCHI'SMATICK, [5:/»:atick] /. one who 
feparates himſelf from the Chriſtian church 
without aſſigning any juſt cauſe. A ſepara- 
tiſt; a ſectary. 
To SCHISMATIZE, | 5:/matize] v. a. to 
be guilty of the crime of ichiſm. 
SCHO'LAR, [ ff #{ar . | /cholaris, Lat.) 
one who receives inſtruction from a maſter; a 
diſciple. A mag of letters. A pedant. 
SCHOLARSHIP, [ Ad larſhip }. learning; 
knowledge acquired by education at ſchool, 
univerſity, &c. by the ſtudy of authors, or 
converſe with people of genius and letters. 
Aa exhibition or peaſion allowed a ſcholar or 
ſtadent. | | k 
SCHOLA'STIC, CAL a. [from [choka 
Lat. ] practiſed in the ſchools; acquired at, or 
befitting, a ſchool, 
SCHO/LIAST, [AA,] /. [| ſebohaſies, 
Lat.] a writer, or author oi explanatory notes. 
SCHO/LION, or SCHO/LIUM, [ Alias 
or dlium? .. | Lot. I a note or explanation. 


SCHOOL, [ſkool] 1 DJ /cbola, Lat. ] a houſe 


Particular torm or diſpoſition 


where perſons are inſtructed in any A or 


art. A ſtate of education. A particular ſyſtem 
of doctrine. Fotm of theology ſucceeding the 


þ 


„ 


| 


teach, 


in the niceties 
- potattion ; 


5 
who prefides and teac 


| this and the tollowin 
like 1 / [ [ctatique, 


certain knowledge g 
and ſelf-evident principles. 


$8C1 


To SCHOOL, [ /hool 
To teach with 
SCHO'OLMAN, | 


I V. g. to inſſrucq 
v{Criority ; 0 = 
| ShoGlman) J. on 
and lohtilties of acade 
+ a perlon killed in tchoo). 
S_.HOOL MA'STER, i” 


} 


1 


tutor. 
e verſed 
ca d. 
-d1vinir f 
; Aol. m.1/te: 
es in a ſchool, 
5 of SCLATICA, [the It It 
g words is pron, alas 
Fr. | the gout in the up 
ſcientia, Lat. ] 4 clear 100 
rounded on demonſy 

A ſyſtem of a; 
rehending the dec. 
without any 1mme- 
practice, Knowledge, 
arts, VIZ. grammar, 
ithmetick, muſick, ge 


l / one 


SCLA'TIC 


SCIENCE, 1. | 
ation ; 


branch of knowledge, comp 
trine, realon, and theory, 
diate application of it to 
One of the ſeven liberal 
logic, rhetorick, ar 
metry, aſtronomy. 

SCLE' NTIAL, . Hieuſbial] a. producingcer- 
tainty or knowledge. Ob lete. : 

SCIEN TT FIC, or SCLEN TTFICAL, a. 
producing certainty or demontt ative knoy- 
ledge, 

SCULLYT, zclufter of iſlands and racks, 
lying.to the W. of Cornwall, dangerous (u 
ſtrangers to fail near without a good ohe, 
there having been often ſhips wrecked vw, 
them; and paiticularly Sir Cloudetley Ss 
vel with four men of war, were call away 


G_—_ © PUG 1 


age of the primitive fathers. 


here in the night of October 22, 1797; where 0 
there were not only a great number of con- 2 
mon failors, but people of diſtiuction lolt. $, 
Mary's is the largeſt and molt cultivated, * 
containing more inhabitants than all the ret pe 
put toge her, and who are alſo the richeli. . 
SCUMITAR, /. fee Ciuxr Ek. 7 
To SCUNTILLATE, v. x. [ intill, Li. 15 
to ſparkle; to emit ſparks. 4 
SCINTILLATION, / [ fcintiliatio, Lat] 5 
the act of ſparkling; ſparks emitted. 
SCYOLIST, . [u, Lat.] one wis oy 
knows many things ſuperficially ; a ſnatteres! - 
in {cience or literature. | 1 
SCVOLOUS, a. | jcio/us, Lat.] ſoperic;ally » 
or imperſfectiy bowing: | 5 
SCI ON, J. [ ſcion, Fr.] a ſmalltwg taken C 
from one tree to be ingraited juto another. | * 
SCVRE-FACIAS, ſ. [Lat.] in Law, a urg 8 
whereby a perſon is Calied on to ſtew cane town 
why a judgement paſſed il. ould nut be pat th : 
execution. x OS. Kors 
SCI'SSARS, . [written variouſly, acc 0 140 
ing to the word from whence it is, foppole1 8 $( 
be derived; thoſe who deduce it 22 kite 
or ccedo, write ciſors 3 thoſe that derive it _ = 
ſcindd, write „ ifJors, 5 and others — * Pulp 
dire ci xai, or ſciſſars, from c, * ons 
ſmall pair of blades with a ſharp edge. . | To 
on a rivet, and uſed for cutting papers * 
Kc. Always uſed in the plural. * 
SC1SSILE, a. capable of being cut. doll 
he act of cutting. \ 
SC1/SSION, 7% . 3 90 
SC1SSURE, / / am, Lat.] a breach rural 
ture, fiſſure, crack, or tent. CLAW 0 


SC O 


$CLAVONI A, 


Danube 
Polcga, 
\\ apo, and belongs to t 
Jt: was {yrmerly C2 | 

nartbn; not being 2 


TI th 
but !t 15 Joo on let zin; 


Aoſtria to 
Ratila, and th. inba 


ot 75 miles un breadih 


ſarm a particu 


pobemia, Poland, and Ruſſa. 


! _- . 
nally, 


ar coats of the exe. 


* I 
aſe A plied to. 


ty) a wher! by putt;ng a 
wy d under it be tore. 


cle with juſolence. 


coch. 


ſaucmeſs. 


ous, and rude manner; to brawl. 


qerceliotac woman. f 
K OLE, a village in Norfolk, with one 


GO'LLOP, , fee SCALLOP. 


wk, F gurativelv, the head. A candlefiick, 


wall, A fine, A low word in the latt ſeuſe 


on uy one's head] to fine, or make a perſon 
pay a fum of money for a fault. A pedantic 
wore uſed in the unn erſity. 

SCONE, or SCOON, a royal palace, and 
ln of Scotland in the county of Perth. It 
8 he place whete the kings of Scotland 


Edinburgh. 


N00 P, [ {choeps, Belg.] a kind of large 

le, uſed to throw out liquor. An inſtru- 
nent made of bone, aud uſed in the eating the 
pul of an apple, &c. A [weep or ftroke. . At 
Ne ſell ſcoop,” Shak. © 

To SCOOP, v. a, | /choepen, Belg. ] to get 
: mean; of a ſzoop. To lade out. To empty 
N = off in a hollow inſtrument. To cut 

L or deep, 


COOPER ſ. one ; 
. who ſc . Ta- 
tun! Hilory, a LED oops. In Na 


IE, |. [ſcopus, LX. ] the object of a 


* ++ " * 
ly called a kingdom, and'1s very 


CLERO TICKS, LAL tits. medicine, 
hich varden and contolidate the parts they 


.So A T, [477] or SCOTCH, 2. c. 10 


ſtone or piece of 


£COLV, [ 47d] . a clamorous, rude, and 


were ufcally crowned, and is 40 miles N. of 


Zabrab, Creis, Waraſden, Zreim, and 


* 
9 


from the ſrontters ot 
Belarade. The eaſtern part 15 called 
” bitants Ratzians- Flicker 
icular nation, and are of the Greek 
arch. The language , e cee 
So of ſour others, namely, tholc of Hungary, 


SCLERO'TIC, Ale atik | a. KEXETOT Gr. | 
5 gen rally applied to one of the tun-cs 


Ta SCOFF, v. n. | fenoppeny Belg.] to ridi- 
To treat with comemp- 
bus and reproachful language. LP led w ith 25. 
OFF, /. deriſion; ridicule ; exprefhon of | 


«OFFER, {. one who ridicules, or de- 
4s zyother with inſdlence, contumely, or 


T9 OLD, Aid] 9. n, [ !cholden, Belg. |: 


to guarre} with or chide in a vehement, cla- 


far, on Eater Tueiday, for hories and toys. 


To ONCE, v. a. | according to Skinner | 
from ſcouce, a lad; it Hgnifying to fix a fine | is doe from a perſon. 


* 


\ 


SCO 


- 4 9 * gat — . * RN 0 
a country of Europe, be- | perſon's ations or deſigus. An aim, intertion 


or drift. The final end. 
berty or freedom. Licentiouſnels. An att of 
riot. Quantity extended. VUled only in the 
three firn ſenies. 

SCO'PULOUS, a. [ ſcopulsſus, Lat. Jabound- 
ing in rocks. 

SCORBU'TIC, or SCORBU'/TICAL, 8. 
from ſcurbutus, Lat. | reſembling, partaking 
»f, or diſcaſed with, the ſcurvy. 

To SCORCH, v. a. ſcorcned, Sax. Ito change 
the colour of any thing by heat, To born 
ſoperficially. To burn. To parch. KNeuterly, 
to be burnt on the ovtfide. To be dried up. 

SCORE, /. ora, 11]. ] a notch cut with an 
edged inſtrument. A Iine drawn. An ac- 
count kept by notches cut in wood, or by 
lines drawn by chalk. A debt. An account 
of ſomething paſt. Part of a debt. A reaton 
| or motive. Sake. Twenty: probably becauſe 
twenty being a round number, was diſtin- 
vuithed on tallies by a long icore. A ſong m 
ſcore is that which is written ynder the mo 
ſical notes. | | 

To SCORE, 2. à. to ſet down as a debt. To 
impute or charge. To mark by a line. 

SCO/RIA, /. Lat.] droſs; recrement. 

SCO'RIOUS, 4. | irom /corra, Lat. | droffy. 

To SCORN, v. @. | (/corner, = to defpiſc, 
| fight, contemn, vih ty, der:de, diſdain. Neu- 

terly, to ſcoff, or treat with contemptuous lan- 
guage; uſed with at. 

SCORN, /. | «/corze, old. Fr. ] an aft of con- 
tumely and contempt; flight; tcoft; derifion. 
SCO'RNER, , one who treats a perton or 


Room, or {pace. Li- 


ching with contempt or ridicule; deſpiſer; 


{cofter. 


SCO'RNFUL, «a. 


diſcainfol, inſolent ; 


| lookivgg upon or treating with contempt z 
ONCE, . . baute, Teut. ] a fort, or bu]-* actiug in defiance. 


SCORPION, ſ. [Cie, Lat.] a reptile 


which moves 61 a rivet, and 15 fixed agatuſt a. reſembling a lobſter, but his tail ends in a 


point, and has a very venemous ſting. 
SCOT, /. [ #cot, Fr. ] ſhut; payment. What 
Scot and tot, what is 
due from a perſon as a pariſhioner, &c. Scat 
free, denotes a perſon's being excuſed paying 
his ſhare to h's reckoning, or being remitted 
ſome puriſhment. 

SCO'TLAND, the kingdom of, is the N. 
part of the ifland of Great Britain, which is 
now united to England, aud both together 
make but one nation. It 15 bounded on all 
ſides by the ocean, except the S. where it is 
ſeparated from England by the river Tweed, 
towards the E. by Cheviot hills, and the ri- 
ver Eſk, and Sulway Frith towards the W, 
It is generally reckoned 380 miles in length, 
from Aldermouth-head, near the ifle of 
Mull, to Buchaneſs, and 190 in breadth, 
where it is broadeſt, Beſides the main land, 
there are zoo iſlands belonging to Scotland, 
ſome of which are very conſiderable. Theſe 
are called the Weſtern iſlands, the Orkneys, 


and the Schetland :fles, The air is gene- 
303 rally 
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which are pretty ſtrong and frequent. Tn 
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8 C O 


rally wholeſome, though col.ler than that of | 
Evogland; but it is purified by the winds, 


the northern parts the days in tummer are 
very long. The foil is ditterent in difterent 
parts, there being many rich and frutfol 
lains, though what is called the Highlands 
1s full of mountains and heaths. They do 
not want wheat, but the grain moſtly cul- 
tivated is oats, as it wil! grow in the moun- 
tainous parts. The productions of Scotland 
are much the ſame as in England, though 
nat in ſo great plenty. They have mines of 
ſevera! ſorts, particularly of lead, with quar- 
ries of free {tone tor building; ſo that the 
principal towns are conſtructed with nothing 
elſe. They have mines of very good coal, 
great quantities of which are brought to Lon- 
don, and is known by the name of Scotch 
coal. The eſtabliſhed religion in Scotland is 
the Preſbyterian : however, all others are to- 
lerated, oz at lerſt counived at. 
SCOTLAND NEW. See Acapra. 
To SCOTCH, v. a. to cut, or make marks 
with an edged inſtrument. 
SCOTCH, /. a ght cur. 
SCQTCIH-CO'LLOQPS, or SCO'TCHED- 
CO'LLOPS, /. [from cet, to cot] ſmall 
2eces of veal marked or cut acrofs with a 
nife, and then fried. 
SCO TOMT, FI , Gr. Ndizzineſs or 
ſwimming in the head, cauſingdimneſs of ſight. 
SCO TTER, a village in Lincolnthire, with 
one fair, on July 10, for horſes and goods. 
SCO'TTO, a village in Norfolk, with one 
fair on Eaſter- Tue ſday, for horſes and petty 
chapmen. x 
SCO'VEL, /. a fort of mop for ſweeping 
ovens; a maulkin. | 
SCOU'NDREL, /. | /condaruols, Ital.] a 
mean raſcal; a low petty viilain;z a perſon of 
baſe principles aud actions. 
To SCOUR, v. a. | ſezrer, Dan.] to rub a 
ſurface hard with any thing rough in order to 
cleauſe it. To remove by ſcouring. To 
cleanſe, bleach, whiten. To clear from ene- 
mie or obffacles. In Phyſic, to purge vw- 
lently. To paſs ſwiſtly over, applied to the 
mot:ons of animals. Neuterly, to run with 
reat wiftneſs; to ſcamper. 
' SCOU'RER, ſ. one who cleans by robbing, 
or runs ſwiftly; a purge. 
SCOURGE,| pron. ſcurje]/.| -ſcourg#e,Fr.] an 
;inftrument made of ſeveral cords or thongs uſed 
to ſtrike offenders with; a whip; a laſh. Fi- 
guratively, a puniſhment. One that afflicts, 
harrafſes, or deſtroys. A whip for a top. 
To SCOURGE, [ ſearjet v. 4. to laſh with 
a whip. To puniſh or chaſtiſe. 


SCOU'RGER, | ſearjer] ſ. one that chaſ- 
riſes ; a punither. 

SCOUT, /. ſeſcout, Fr.] one who is ſent 
privy to obſerve the motions of an enemy. 
An advice boat. 


A perſon employed on er- 


maxe feciet obiervations on 
cuemv. | 


[ ſc tan, 


SCR 


To SCOUT, Pz 7. to go out in order tg 


the motions gf 2 
To SOOWL, [ow pron. as in how) » 
Sax. ]-to frown ; to look ans. ys 
or ſullen; to put. W 
SCO L, /. a look of glo- 
SCOW'LINGLY, ad. ſullenlv. 
To SCRA'BBLE, [/frabl} v. n. [brabl,| 
Belg.) LO Paw or {cratc!; with the hands 1 
climb by the hands. To ſcramble, 199 
SCRAG, / ſcraghi, ;eig.) any thing lean of 


thin. 


SCRA'GGED, Arag-cd a. [cor 

Q f re 
from cragged] rough; full 0 E 
alperities, 7 | 


SCRA'GGY, 74 — a. 0 * 
m_ or rugged. Verar- y] a. lean; thin; 
o SCR A'MBLE, „Arb! v. 1, 

88 to rang ng as 13 1. 
leize any thing with the hands beſore anther 
To climb by the help of the hands; folluged 
by 4. 
SCRAMBLE, [ ftramb!] ſ. an earer 
ſtruggle for any thing, in which onendes. 
vours to ſcize before another. The 28 of 
climbing by the help of his hands. 
SCRA'MBLER, /. one that ſcramble; ore 
that climbs by the help of the hands, 

To SCRANCH, v. a. | ſebrantzer, Beg u 
grind ſomething crackling or briile betyerg 
the teeth, bo 
SCRA\NNEL, a. 
vile; worthleſs. 
SCRAP, J. | from ſcrape] a ſmall piece; 2 
bit, fragment, or ctumb. 
To SCRAPE, v. a. | ſcreopan, Sax.] to take 
off the ſurface by tbe action of a ſharp inſtru» 
ment. To eraſe or take off by the motion of a 
edged infirument held perpendicular. Toca 
l-& or gather by great pains, care, and fen 
rious means. To ſcrape acquaintance, 1s tf 
curry favour, or infinuate into familiarity 
Neuterly, to make a harſh noife, To play bei 
on a fiddle, To make an aukward bow. 

SCRAPE, /. | ſtrap, — perplexity 
dificulty ; diſtceſs. A low word. 

SCRA'PER, /. an edged inſtrument uk 
to ſcrape with. A thin iron at # door, of 
which a perſon cleans his thoes. A muſcr, 4 
bad player on a fiddle. 

To SCRATCH, v. a. [kratzen, Belg.) | 
mark or tear with ſlight, uneven, and rage 
cuts. To tear with the nails. To wat 
lightly. To wound with any thing keen whi 


lou 1 


im or diſcortent, 


grating by the ſound; 


leaves a line or mark on the ſkin. To ung of pa 
or draw aukwardly. SC! 
SCRATCH, / a ragged and ſhallow® 
A wound given by the mails. A flight wou FX 
A peruke which is eaſily combed out. 
SCRA'TCHER, , he that ſcratches 


SCRA/TCHES, / cracked ulcers or ſe 


in a horſe's foot. 3 4 curl. 


rands in a college. 


W, /. ¶ Erſe 
TSA „. 1 to draw f n 


8 CR 


20 ircegolar and 


1 AWL, . writing performed in an auk- 

agg unſkilfol manner. 
/LER,/.aclumly ineligant writer. 

” | ſereabilis, Lat.] that 


ward a * 
WRAW LE 
CREABLE, 4. 

ch mas be {pit gut. | 

1 REAR, [ fhreek | v. u. rige, Dan. 
Ade 4 (1:c41l vor hoarle note like that ot a 


0e terrified, or like that of a rufly hinge. 
pol 


„ 7 * | | 
n EAk, Ace] /. [ ſkrige, Dan.] a 
ſhrill no:e made by a perlon on the fight of 
ſupething terrifying. See SCREECH. 
SCREAM, ſkreem| . n. bremany Sax. ] 


10 Cry dut with a hrill veice iu terror or 


anon Vo 


"DREAM, Artem] $0 ſhrill loud cry 
ace by a perſon in terror or pain. 
e SCREECH, a. n. [ſee SCREAK, ſer-rhia, 
1 7 to vtrer a loud, rill cry, when in terror 

61 ag env. . 

SCREECH, ſ. cry of horror and angunhh ; | 
hart horrid Cry. a : . 

SCREEN, ſ. [eſcran, Fr.] any thing that - 
1 ds it elter or concealment, or 18 aled to ex- 
clude cold or light. A riddle to itt ſand, &c. 

Io SCREEN, v. a. to ſhedter, hide, or; 
conceal; followed by from. To ſift; to rid-! 
de, from cn, crevi, Lat. : 8 

SCREW, , [eſcrou, Fr.] a cylinder having 
a furrowed ſpiral edge, uſed in piercing and 
fitening timber, drawing corks, &c. 

To SCREW, v. 4. to turn by, or faſten 
vita a ſcrew. To deform by contortions, ap- 
pled to the face. To ſqueeze or preſs. To 
extort; to oppreſs. 

To SCRYBBLE, [Ar-] v. u. [Lſcribi dla, 
Fu.) to write in a careleſs and incorrect man- 
nel. To fill with carcleſs writing. 

SCRIBBLE, ,] , careleſs or worth- 
lels writing. N 

*CRUBBLER, / a mean, petty author; 
8% avthox of no merit. 

CRIBE, /. ſcriba, Lat.] a writer. A! 
pedlic notary. In Scripture, a perſon ſkilled. 
n the Jewith law, and employed in tranſ- 
ab tor the uſe of others. 

RI! {ER, |: Fils meur, Fr. uſed by 
Naar for a lad ator, K ] ' , 
13 J | ferinizm, Lat.] a coffer or 

; 2 place where wr: Beg 
FS 121 ere wruings or curiofities 

. 
ne, . [ trappa, at a ſmall bag, 
, a, or latchel, A ichedule, a ſmall piece 
Paper, or writing, from ſeriptio, Lat. 


RLPTURAL : 
Ot New Teſtament. e 


q 


. XRUPTURE, J. | ſriptura, Lat.] writ- | 


ng. The Bible, or ſyſtem of divine truths 


err in the Old or New Teſtament, ſo 
med hy way of eminence, 


SCRUVEN ! | 
8 
kling money a eve hay YN rd 


aukward manner. To write | 


SCU 


SCRO'FULA, . [ from jergfa, Lat.] the 
king's evil. 

SCRO'FULOUS, a. reſembling, ur of the 
vature of, the King's evil. 

SCROLL, ,]. [c/crou, Fr. ] a writing 
rolled up into a cylindrical ſhape. | 

SCROTOCE'LE, /. | /cr otum, Lat. and x, 
Gr. ] a rupture of the ſerotum. 

SCROU'TUM, /. Lat.] the bag wherein the 
teſticles of the male are contained, compoſed 


of two membrancs, excluſive of a ſcait ſkin. 


To SCRUB, v. a. | j/chrobber, Belg. ] to cub 
hard with ſomething coarſe. 

SCRUB, /. a mean or baſe perſon. Any 
thing mean or deſpicable. A worn-out broom. 

SCR U'BBED, or SCRU'BBY, a. cube, 
Dan. | mean; dirty ; vile; worthlels; lorry. 

SCRU'PLE, | /krip!] [. | ſerupulus, Lat. | a 
doubt, dithculty, or perplexity, which the 
mind cannot eaſily refolve. In Medicine, a 
weight contaaing 20 grains. Proverbially, 
a ſmall quantity. 

To SCRU'PLE, [LA] v. a. to doubt ax 
heſitate. 

SCRUPULOYSITY, /. nice and exceſſive 
caution or doubtfulneſs. Fear of acting in 
any thing which may chance to give offence, 


conſcience, 

SCRU*PULOUS, a. Crupulaſus, Lat. J afraid 
to do or comply for fear of violating any pre- 
cept, or of hazarding any loſs or danger. 
Nice. Careful: cautious. 

SCRUPU LOUSNESS, /. the ſtate of being 
ſcrupulous. 

To SCRUSE, 
crowd. 
SCRU'TABLE, a. | from jcrutor, Lat. ] diſ- 
coverable by inquiry. 

SCRUTA'TION, /. [ from ſcrutor, Lat.) 
ſearch; examination; inquiry. 
SCRUTA*TOR, SCRUTINE'ER,/. | from 
ſcritor, Lat. enquirer; ſearcher ; examiner. 
To SCRU'TINIZE, or SCRU'TINY, 
7, d. to ſearch or examine with exactneſs. 

SCRU'TINOUS, a. captious ; full of in- 
quiries. A word little uſed. 7 
SCRUTINY, /. | ſcrntininn, Lat. ] a nice, 
exact, and ſcrupulous ſearch, examination, or 
enquiry. | 
SCRUTOTRE, | pron. fAruther, from ſcri- 
toire, or eſcritaire, Fr.] a caſe containing 
arawers for writings. | 
To SCUD, 2. *. | Autta, Swed.] to fly or 
run away 1n a hurry, or with precipitation. 
To SCU'DDLE, | /&4d!}] v. a. to run with 
an affected haſte, A low word. 

SCU*FFLE, [AAA . [derived by Skin- 
ner from hure] a confuſed tumult or broil. 
To SCU'FFLE, [ /k##] v. a. to fight in a 
confuſed and tumultuous manner. 

To SCULK, v. n. | ſculke, Dan. ] to lurk or 
lie cloſe in hiding places. 
SCU'LKER, /a lurker ; one who eonceals 


v. &. to ſqueeze; to 


himſelf through ſhame ar miſchiet. 
304 SCULL 


or may contradict ſome precept; tenderneſs of 
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SCULT, /. | 7a 10.7] the bone which de- 
feads and includes the brain. A ſmall boat. 
Ode who rows in a {mall boat. A great num- 
ber or thoal. 

SCU'LLCAP, /. a head-piece ; a night-cap, 

SCU'LLER, /. [A: o, If.] a boat which 
has but one rower; a cock-boat. One that 
rows a fma'] boat. 

SCU'LLERY, . [:{cueile, Fr.] a place 
where kitchen utcufils, as kettles, dithes, &c. 
are Cci-anet and kept. 

SCU'LLION, /. | from Se ille, Fr. ] a per- 
ſon who waſhes the diſhes, and does the other 
drudgery of x kitchen; Kitchen maid. 

To SCULP, v. a. | jcu/pe, Lat. ] to carve; to 


engrave. Obtiolete. 
SCU'LPTILE, a. | ſc«/p:ilis, Lat. ] made by 
carving. 


SCU'LPTOR, /. f ſculptor, Lat.] one who 
cuts or carves wood or fione, 

SCULPTURE, / [ ſeu/ptura, Lat.] the art 
of carving wood or ftune; carved work; the 
art of engraving. 

SCUM, /. | /cbuym, Dan.] the froth which 
riſes on the top of any l:quor; the droſs, re 
fuſe, or that part of filth which ſwims ou the 
top of any liquid or metal in fuſion. 

To SCUM, v. a. to take off rhe filth 
which rites to the top of any liquor when 
botling ; commonly pronounced tim. 

SCU/MMER, /. [ eſcumerr, Fr.] a veſſel or 
inſtrument with which filth, &c. is taken from 
the top of any liquor; pronounced ftinmer, 

SCU'PPERHOLES, ſ. | /chozper, Belg.] 
ſmall holes on the deck of a veſfel, through 
which water 15 carried into the ſea. ; 

SCURF, /. [_ſcur „Sax. ] a kind of miliary 
ſcab; 2 foil or filth ſtie king oa the ſurface. 

SCU'RFINESS, /. the ſtate of being icurfy. 

SCU'RRI Ls 4. ¶ cur. tis, Lat.] low z mean; 
abofive; loudly jocular ; groſsly opprobrious, 

SCURRUVLITY, /. | /curr:/itas, Lat. ] re- 
proach expreſſed in grots terms. 

SCU/RRILOUS, a. | ſcurrihs, Lat. | ufing 
low, mean, and vile reproaches; grolsly op- 
probrious ; loudly jocoſe. 

SCU'RVY, /. | fee Secure] a diſtemper 
wherein red itching blotches, and ſometimes 
livid ones, appear on the fkin. 

SCU'RVY, a. covered with ſcabs; affected 
with the tcurvy. Vile; baſe. 

SCUT,/- [ /nott, III.] a tail, applied to fech 
animals whole tails are very ſhort, as a hare. 

SCU'TAGE, . | ſent Lat.] a tax im- 
poſed anticatly for iurnithing the King's army 
with men. 

SCU/TCHEON, þ. 3 Ital.] the 
ſtrichd, or bearing of a family, in Heraldry. 
See ESCUTCHEON. 

SCU'TIFORM, @a. Lat.) 
ſhaped like a ſhield. 

SCU'TTLE, LAG . LHutell, Celt. Ja wide, 
ſhallow veſſel, fo called trom a dith or platter 
which it reſembles. A duſt-baſket. A ſmall: 


K* 


[ ſeutifermis, 


SEA 


walking, from ſcud. In a fhi 
cet for paſſage from one d 
the windows cut in cabb 
l.ght. Alſo the name of 
To SCU'TTLE, 
an affected burry, 
SCY THE 
gratis, &c, 
SEA, che ca in this word and in its follow 
ing compound is pron. like ee: as [4 OW 
trequently ufed for that vaſt trad oY 
encompaiing the whole earth: 
properly a part or d vifion of thoſe 
is better defined a leſſer alſemblag 
which lieth before, and waſheth 
ſome 1 ere countries, 
generally denominated ; as the Ir! 
Mediterranean Sea, the 3 * 
Figoratively, any thing agitated, or in com. 
mation. 
8 f 
N J. a wind blowing from 
SE'A-CALF, £& the ſeal, lo called from its 
* 3 like a calf, 
A-CHART, Kurt] ſ. 2 
which the coaſts of E ale J 
SE'A-COAL, CVE Kl] ſ. a coal fo cal 
becauſe conveyed by the ſea; pit-coal, 
SE'A-COAST, [/: 4% . à ſhore; of 
land which borders on the tea, 
SE A- COMPASS, /. the card and needle 
by which mariners fiecr their vellels, | 
SE'A-COW, /. the manatee, a cetacecy 
animal, about 15 fect long, and 7 of $ in ci 
cumlerence. 
SEAFA'RER, J. one that travels by ſea 
a mariner. 
SEAFA'RING, a. uſed to the fea; travel 
ling by fra. 
SEA'-FIGHT, e- fit] ſ. a battle fought 
on the ſea, | 
SE A'FORD, in Suffex, one of the cingu 
ports, and ſends two members to pari1ament 
diſtant from London bo miles. Its fairs at 
held March 14, and July 25, for peatu 
wares. | 
SE/A-GREEN, a. reſembling the colou 
of the ſea. 3 
SE, AM AN, /. [plural Tine] a fail. 
SE/A-MARK, ſ. a point or mars in 8 
ſea, which mariners make uſe of 10 dit 
their courſe by. 3 
SE A-PIECE, 7  preſe] .. a pictore rep'y 
ſenting a praſpect of the ſea. 
SE/A-SICK, a. fick on board a vefſelath 
3 diſorder attending people at the fir gold 


to ſea. 

SE/A-SURGEON, /. a ſurgeon emplort 
ard a ſhip. | f 
f ERM, {. a word uſed by r 

SEAL, | feel] /. eleySax. ] the i | 
inftrument on which a coat of arms 
carved, uſed in faſtening letters, an 11 
to writings as a teſtimony. The impfen 


ps the (mail h. | 
oc K to aig! bal 
ns for the 
a ſea-fiſh. 


WH v. n. to rub with 


ther, or 


fake of 


A — POE I, 


„. an inſtrument for mo 


of water 
but is More 
Waters, and 
e of water, 
the coaſts of 
from whene: it is 


gate. A quick pace; an affected bury in 


1 


| of a ſeal in wax, or on 3 water: 


Act of coll 
mat 


SEA 


he C . 
mon. . warrants, &c. coming 
patentss oy = Coated; The Privy Seul 15 
(com the 1. Cit {ct to eraats that are to pats 
, HY . 
that uss © 
Ls Bonk, 
2 Nr * /] 4. u. to cloſe, or fallen. 
} : p ; p » « 1 . po 
To i ubs followen bY up. To _ 
T W 8 "= 1 : 2 
enen ©. Neuterly, to ix & jeal, fo 
with a Raf; . ood - 
| 307 4. * 5 
re | vac 6 
Ir, in Kent, whoſe fair is ] ae 6, 
"ct: ar pedlary. 
1464 he g _ 
i { fer ] ſ. he that ſeals. 


[ [fling-wvax] Y / a 


ſor (alt“. 
81. ALl 2, ! # 
Cþ".+ 1X 0- * AX, 


Meteo wed in faltening or cloling let- | 
com,. 


in Gee. ſ. Lſeam, Sax. ] the edge of 
| = Fi two pieces Are joined together, 
derbe of the planks in à mhp. Acba— 
"or far. A m aſore. 1 allow, greaſe, 
hors ad. . TY FER. 

8 & AM, % Ve. 4. do 22 the Cores 
+9 picces Gt cloth, or to talten the edges 
«0 10ces of timber together. To mark 
„ 2 ſear, _ a 
WAMLESS, C ſecnl:/5} a. having no vilt- 
d.c ning, or ſeem. . 

$7 AMSTRESS, U ſecmſl1 eſs ] 4 [ ſeameſtre, 
bu. a woman who lives by making linen, 
ind ſewing. : 

SEAN, [ſeen] . [ ſeine, Fr. ] a very large 
att, uſed to catch fiſh in the ſen, made like a 
orig net, but ſomet:mes without a cord, 200 
\nhoms in length, and from 2 to 6 fathoms 10 
depth. Sometimes written ſeine or /ailts 

SEAR, | jeer ] a. | {cariany Sax. ] dry; not 

fern. 

10 SEAR, [ jeer ] Te. Re [ ſeartan, Sax. ] to 


bern or centerize. 
Ex ACE, [/e] v, a. Aer, Fr. ] to 
ſt finely, 
SEARCE, e. a fine ſieve; a dolter. 
To SEARCH, 455 b. d. [ chercher, Fr.] 
t» eramine into; to explore; to look through; 
tenz. To enqoire; to ſeck after ſomething 
lat, hid, or unknown. In Sv rgery, to probe. 
Vid with out, to find by ſeeking. Neuterly, 
to make enquiry ; to try to find, followed by 
fe or after, ; 
SEARCH, { /#rcb] [. enquiry 3 examina- 
Ln; qveit ; purſoit; act of ſeeking, 
*SA'RCHER, [ /&cber] . an enquirer; ex- 
"nr; one who ſecks after any thing hid 
or unknown, An officer in London, who ex- 
tec the bodies of the dead, in order to de- 


i any violence, 
[/e&cloth} h [ ſarcloth, 


SV ARCLOTH, 
u a plaſter. 

oy ASON, [/edzn] .. [ ſaiſen, Fr.] one of 
0 dar parts of the year, A particuſar time 
berlod of time. A fir time. A ſmall ſpace 


ot time, T wh 91 1 
. 4 ** which gives a reliſh to food; 
/ ; ad 
Lon ASON, [ ſeexdn] v. a, [ ſaiſorner, 
% Mk tvod with any ching that gives it, 


eat Seal is that whereby all 


SEC 


a high reliſh. To give a reliſh to” To 

ty by blending ſomething elſe. To ht for any 
ule by time or habit. Neuterly, to become nt 
for auy purpoſe. | 

SE/ASONABLEF, [ /r>tnabl-] a. done ar 
4 proper time; convenient oc proper, with ret- 
peet to time; opportune, 

SEASON ABLENESS, | /eeenablent/," /! 
propriety with reſpect to time, 1 

SEASON ER, e edner) . one who ſca- 
ſons or rel ſhes any thing. 

SEASONING. [ feeziring}] j; that w 
is added to any thing to qualily it or give it 4 
relith, 

SEAT, [ ce: ] /. [get, old Teut.] a chair, 
bench, or any thing which ſapports à perſun 
when fitting. A chaic ef face; threnes tel 
dunal. Figuratively, a poſt of authority. 
Refidence, manfon, or abode, Situation. 

To SEAT, L/] v. à. to place ou a ſeat. 
To place in a puit or authoricy, To fix o 
ſettle in wy place, To piace 1a a rm man- 
ner, Or to Rx. 

SE'ATON, a fſea-rpo:t town of Scotland, 
and an ancient ſeat of the earis of Winton, 18 
the County of Lothian, teared on the irith uf 
Forth, g miles E. of Edinburgh. 

SE'ATON, « village of Devontbirc, v.th 
one fair, on March 1, tor cattle. 

. SE AWARD, | ſecwaurd] a. towards the 
ea. 

SEC ANT, /. | ſecans, Lat.] in Geometry, 
the right line drawn from the centre of a c;:= 
cle, cutting and meeting with another Ine 
called the tangent without it. 

To SECE/DE, v. n. | jec:do, Lat. ] to with- 
draw, or refuſe aſſaciating in an affair. 

SECE'DER, /. one. who thews his diſap- 
probation by withdrawing. 

To SECE/RN, 2. a. [ ccerne, Lat.] to ſe- 
parate finer from grofier matter. To make 
the ſeparation of juices in the body. 

SECE'SSION, [| ſe{e&#8n] /; [_/cce/ſio, Lat.] 
the act of departing. The act of withdrawins 
from councils or actions. 

To SECLU'DE, v. 4. | jeciudo, Lat. ] to 
confine from; to ſhut vp from; to {vt out or 
exclude. 

SECLUF*SION, [Vc b] f. the act of 
confining. | ; 

SE/COND, à. [ ſccundus, Lat. It is ob- 
ſervable, that the Englith, Goths, and Saxons 
have no ordinal of two, as the Latins hke- 
wiſe have none of dus. What the Latins 
called ſecundus from /:quor, the French and 
Engliſh call ſecond, the Goths antbar, or an- 
thara, and the Saxons ſe other, or aftera, i. e. 
the other, or that which is after] rac next in 
order to the firſt ; inferior; next in value, or 
dignity, | 

SECOND, /. one who accompanies an- 
other in a duel, to direct or defend him. One 
who ſupports or maintains. In meaſurin 
time, the ſixtieth part of a minute, marke 


thus |” 
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To SECOND, v. a. to ſupport, or main- 
tain. To follow in the next place. 

SE'COND-HAND, /. poſſeſhon of a 
thing which has been enjoyed by another be- 
tore. ; | 

SE'COND-HAND, à. applied to know- 
ledge, implicit, or borrowed from another. 
Applied to dreſs, worn, or laid afide by an- 
other. At jecond-band, implies in imitation ; | 
borrowed, or tranſmitted, oppoſed to primari- 
I, or originally. | 

SE/COND-SIGHT, Lend. it] /. the pow- 
er ot ſeeing things futore. 

SE'COND-SIGHTED, | /#ond-/ited] a. 
having the power of ſecing things future. 

SE'CONDARILY, ad. in the ſecond de- 
grec, or order, 

SE'CONDARY, a. { frrundarius, Lat. ) rot 
the chict, not the primary, or firſt. Acting 
ty comm'fſhon. A ſecendary tever, is thai 
which aries after a criſis. | 

SECONDARY, /. a delegate; a deputy. 

SE'CONDLY, ad. in the ſecond place. 

SE'COND-RATE, /. ſecond in order, &:; - 
vitv, or value. Utcd in converſation, for one 
of the fecond order. 

SECRECY, /. privacy ; the ſtate of being 
concealed, or hidden. Solitude; retirement, 
The quality of preſerving from diſcovery. 
Cl ſe flence ; fidelity to a ſecret. 

SECRET, a, | /ecyetus, Lat.] unrevealed, 
concealed, kept hidden, or undiſcovered, Un- 


tren. Fanthtul in keeping a fecret, or any 
thing from diſcovery. Unknown. Privy; 
obſcene. 


SECRET. /. ſomething kept from publ c 
yotice, or knowledge. A thing unknown. 
Privacy; ſecrecy, 

SECRETARY, /. [ {ceretaire, Fr. | one in- 
truſted with the management of public butt. 
neſs. One who writes for another. 

To SECRE'TE, v. a. [ ſcretus, Lat. I to put 
afide, or hide. To ſeparate. 

SECRETION, | %, ſ. in Medecine, 
the act of ſeparating the various fluids of the 
body. The fluid ſeparated. 

SECRETITIOLUS, | /ekreti/ſhious] a. part» 
ed by animal ſecretion. 

SE'CRETLY, od. ia ſuch a manner as not 
to be publicly known; h:ddenly ; privily ; 
privarely. 

SE'CRETNESS, / the quality of being hid, 
or of keeping 2 ſecret, 

SE'/CRE1TORY, a. performing the office of 
ſeparating the fluids. 

SECT, /. [da, Lat.] a body of men fol- 
lowing ſome particular maſter, or adopting 
ſome peculiar tenet. 


SE'CTARY, ſ. . ſefarre, Fr.] one who re- 


fuſes to comply with the public eftabliſhmenr, 


2d joins with others of an opinion contrary 
to it. A follower; a pupil. 

SECTA'TOR, /. [ Lat.] an imitator ; a diſ- 
eiple ; a follower, 


try, it denotes a fide 


| the practical parts of tue mat 


1 2 
the affairs of the preſent v 


4 


| 


| \ 


SECTION, . [ /eftio, Lat.] in 


SED 
general, denotes a p 


the divifion itfelt, Such are * ching, or 


of 2 chapter; called 210 c Givifion; 
ara | 
cles: the mark of a ſide > tr: and arti. 


art of a divide 


r fo | 
body or figure cut by Res raphy. 
e lines, planes, &c. cut each 
chitecture, the tection of a building ; 
with its profile: or a 2 
and depths raiſed on a plane, as if the th 
was cut atunder to diſcover its infide 9 
SECTOR, , an inſtrume |; 


earing 01 2 
or the place 
other, In Ar. 


nt uteto! in ah 
bematics, 


SE'CULAR, a. [ ſecularis, 


nt 5 «| » l 1 
ik ritual or holy. Belo: ging to the 

appening once in a century; from 
— an ge. Secular pricf/, is a p- 

ound by the roles of any monafl ic ſocieix: 
oppoted to regular. Secular van 5, ts 
quity, were tolemn games held amen 
Romans, once in an age, or 100 years, and 
laſted three days. ; 


44 (114 
mM, 


SECULARITY, J. worldlineſs, or altes. 


tion to the things of the preſent life. 


Yo SE'CULARIZE, v. a. ce, Pr 


to convert from holy to common uſe, 


SE'CULARNESS, /. worldline's. 


: SECUNDINE, /. [ Jecundr, Lat.] the after. } 
birth, or membrane in whieh a fœtus is wrappe', | 
SECURE, a. { ſecurus, Lat.] ſree from fear, | 
Careleſs through cont- 


terror, or danger. 
dence of being out of danger. Safe. 


To SECURE, . a. to aſcertain; to mate 
certain, to put out of hazard. To make faie, 
or place out of the reach of danger. To i 


ſure. To make faſt. 


SECURITY,, fecuritas, ME Rate of } 

ant of care 
from too great a confidence of ſafety. Ar 
thing given as a pledge. A perſon bound tor Þ 


being tree from fear or danger. \ 


another Safety ; certainty, 
SEDAN, . 45 


a Chair. 


SEDA'TE, 2. [ jedatus, Lat.) tranquil; | 
calm; unrutfled ; ſerene ; quiet; undiflurbed; 


compoſed. 


SEDA/TENESS, /. a diſpoſition of mind 


free from diſturbance ; calmneſs ; ſerenity. 


SE/DBERG, a village in the W. riding of | 
Yorkſhire, on the borders of Lzncathire, with 
two fairs, on March 20, and October 29, for 


horned cattle. 


SE DENTARIN Ess, / the ſtate of being 


ſedentary. 


SE/DENTARY, a. [ ſedentar ius , Lat.] paſe 3 
ſed infitting ſtill, or without motion and action, | 


Inactive, or flug 


iſh. . 
SE' DGE, /. g, Sax. ] a narrow flag; WM 


a growth of flags. 
SE DGV, Fr. 
SE DIMENT, . 

which ſubſides or ſerrles at the bottom- 


Dreg: are groſs ; a ſediment is fine. 


[ ſedimentum, Lat. 


In Geome. | 


Lat.) relatingio 1 
orſd, oppoſed ts # 


lan; * ; 
ro! Nv r ; 


* 
9 : : 
1 Anti. 


g the } 


dens, Lat.] a kind of cam- 
age, conveyed by means of poles by two men 


wn with narrow flags. 
105 ] thatY 


Sr Nox 
After the 
creghu 


SEE 


„nken away, there will frequently 
| 5 Aiment. We fav, tae dregs ot wine 
—_— allow ; but the ſediment of arine 
aaa 8 . 

4. Hu. { ſeditio, Lat.] a 
A tumultuous affem- 
je in order ſtabliſhed govern- 


= DITIOUS, [ {edifhi3ns ] 2. [ ſeditiofus, 
To 1 rarbul-nt ; turaultuoutly factious. 

: _ ye CE, v. à. [ 0 co, Lat. ] to draw | 
abdc from the right; to miſlead; to 3 
to debauch ; to deprave; to Corrupt; to de- 


ten; 


® oat A 
or ot * 5 5 
DITION, / 
: inſurrection. 


omul 
to ſubvert an e 


DC cEMEN r, /. means uſed to draw 
om the right. = 
&DUCER, , a tempter 3 à corrupter. 
SENU'CIB LE, a. corruptible, ; ; 
drawing aſide 


4 


SEDUCTION, , the act of 
fram the right. : i 

SEDU'LITY, / [ fedulrtas, Lat.] aiſiduity; 
Netter hefe indufiry 3 intenfencls of endea- 
wor; application. 

LDL LAU'S, a. [ ſedulus, Lat. | aſſiduous; 
rden r os; diligent; laborious. fx 

SED LOUSNESS, /. induſtry ; diligence; 
Adolty. 

SEE, /. { ſedes, Lat.] the ſeat or dioceſe of 
a 01110}, 

ToSEF, v. a. [preter. I ſaw; part. paſſ. 
(:n, (zon, any, to perceive by the eye. To 
diſcover; to deſcribe 3 to de cry. To attend. 
To obſerye; to find. Neuterly, to have the 
ſenſe of fight. To diſcern, ſo as to be free 
from deceit, followed by through. To 1nquire. 
To be attentive. To ſcheme; to contrive. 
Kox. Objects that have ſome duration, 
or that ſh-w themſelves, are ſcen; thoſe that 
pats by quickly, or are hid in ſome meaſure 
from the eyes, are only perceived, We ſee 
tae faces, and by that percerve the diſpoſit ion 
of the heart. 

SEE, interj. [the imperative of ſce, origi- 
belly) obſerve ! behold! lot look | 

SEED, /. [ ſeed, Dau. ] the product of a plant 
ſ:om whence new plants are produced. An 
or1g1nal or firſt principle. Progeny, race, or 
kepring, In Medicine, the fluid by which 
tie Ipecies is propagated, 

to SEED, v. n. to produce ſeed. 

SEE DLING, [. a young plant raiſed from 


SEED-PEARL, f mall grai 
D-PE grains of pearl. 
Fol D-PLOT, /. the ground on which 
wits re raiſed from ſeed. 
SED-TIME, the ſeaſon of ſowing. 
. a. abounding with ſeed. 

GG, % the facol Wi 
the eyes. Lide; viſion.” wy TA IS kc 


. SEEING, or SEE 
e fo 2 — ING THAT, ad. fince; 


To SEF . 4 [ 
„ . 22 3 0. | pret. and part. paſſ. ſouphe. 
an Sax, to look or ſearch for. . 


a or find. To purſue by ſecrer 


* 


| 


8 E 1 


enquiry. To endeavour after. To make the 
object of purſuit, followed by after, To ſcet, 
is an adverbial expreſhon, implying at a lots, 
or without ex;-edients or experience. 

SEE'K ER, /. one that ſeeks, or inquires. 

To SEEL, v. a. | feeller, Fr.] in Falconry, 
to cloſe the eyes. Neuterly, applied to veſſels, 
to lean on one fide, from ſy/lan, Sax. 

a n a. lucky. Fooliſh; ſimple; 
illv. 

To SEEM, v. n. [ ziemen, Teut.] to look a 
like, appear, or have the appearance of. Jt 
ſeems, ſignifies that there is appearance only, 
withovt reality; and at other times it is ſy- 
nonimous to forſooth. Se Nod Seem differs 
frym appear, in that the former relates, in my 
opinion, more to the eye; the latter, more to 
the imagination. 


SEE'MER, /. one that carries an appear- 
ance. 

SEE'MING, /. ſhow. External or fair 
ap-arance. Opinion. 

SEE'/MLINESS, /. comelineſs; grace of 
appearance; decency; beauty; handſome- 
neſs. 

SEE'MLY, a. | ſ-omelight, Dan.] decent 
becoming; proper; graceful ; fit. 

SEEN, a. ſkilled ; verſed. Well ſeen in 
muſic.“ Shakef. 

SEEN, part. pafſ of ſee. 

SEER, /. one who perceives objects by the 
hight. One who can foreſee future events. 

To SEE/-SAW, v. a. to move with reci- 
procating motion. 

SEE'-SAW, a reciprocating motion. 

Too SEETH, v. a. 3 1 ſod, or ſeethe 
ed, part. paſſ. ſadden. ſcadan, Sax. ] to prepare 
by hot or boihng water. To boil, or decoct 
in hot water. To ſteep in hot water till all 
its virtues are loſt, Nevterly, to boil or be hot. 

SEE'THER, /. a boiler ; a pot. 

SE'GMENT, /. | ſegmentium, Lat. ] a figure 
contained between a chord and an arch of the 
circle, or ſo much of the circle as is cut off 
by that chord. 

SE'/GNITY, /. | ſegrniites, Lat.] fluggiſh- 
neſs; inactivity. 

To SE'GREGATE, v. a. | ſcgrep9, Lat.] 
to ſet apart; to ſeparate from others. 

SEGREGA'TION, /. ſeparation from 
others. | 
SE/IGNIOR, or SE'IGNIOUR, [ pron. 


em? [ ſeigneur, Fr.] a lord. Grand Seig- 
1 


nor, the title of the emperor of the Turks. 
SEIGNIORY, | fecenery] [+ [ feigneurie, Fr.] 
a lordſhip; a territory; domin1on. 
To SEIZE, ſ w—_ v. a. | ſaifir, ** to 
take pofſeſhon of; to lay hold on by a ſudden 


SEINE, /. ſee Stax. 
effort; to graſp ; to faſten on. To take for- 


cible poſſeſſion of by law. To have in one's 
poſſeſſion. 


any thing. 


Neuterly, to fix onc's graſp on 
SE'IZIN, 


„ Neuterly, to make ſearch or 


of taking 


ſecxin] [. | ſaifine, Fr.] the act 
clion. IL thing r.. 1 


rr 


SEL 


SFIZURE, [e. the act of ſeiziug. 
The thing ſeized. Poffeſſion; gripe. The act 
of taking torcible poſſeſſion of. 

SE'LAH, {. a Hebrew word, found 74 
times in the Hebrew text of the book of 
Pialms, and thrice in Habakkuk. There are 
vai ious conjeRures as to its figniacation ; but 
as the Jews generally put Selah, Finis, ſo be it, 
at the end of their epitaphs and books, we make 
no doubt but Sc ib intimates the end, or a 
pavſe, and that this is its proper figuification. 

SE'LBY, a town in che W. Riding of 
Yorkihiie, with a market on Mondays, and 
three fairs, on Eaſter-Toeſday, June 22, 
and Oftober 10, for cattle, laze, tin, and cop- 
per ware. It is teated on the river Ouſe, on 
which ſmall! vetſels paſs to Yark, and is a 
place of tome trade, 12 miles S. of York, and 
1821 N. by W. of London. 

SLLDONM, ad. ¶ ſuppoſed to be contracted | 
from ſcluun, or jo!d, Sax. ] not frequently or 
often; rarely. 

To SELECT, 2. a. [ lecs, Lat.] te chuſe 
by way of preference from others. 

SELECT, à. choſen, or culled out, from 
et hers on account of ſuperior excellence, 

E1LE'CTION, bes. [ /cleckze, Lat.) 
the act of choohng ; choice. 

SELENUTES, or the x00N-STONE, .. a 
ſtone ſound, it is ſaid, in Arabia, wherein is 2 
white, which increaſes and decreaſes with the 
moon. Allo, the Muſcovy talc, fo called by 
tome from an opinion that its brighinets in- 
creaſes and drcreafes with the moon. 

SELENOGRAPHY, gray. Le- 
nn and gage, Gr.] a deſcription of the moon. 

SELF, en. | plural, ſelves, ſyif, Belg. ] 
when uſed as an adjective, it fignifes very or 
identical. That /c:f way.” Shake}, It is 
requinily united tothe perſonal pronouns, and 
10 the neutral pronoun it, and then implies a 
rec:proc"tion, and is compounded not on'y 
with adjct.ves and ſubltantives, but when 
waited with my, Lim, and then, though con- 
trarz io 03o0gy, is uſed as a nominative. 

SELFISH, a. attentive to one's own in- 
tereſt, with abiolute diſregard of others. Mer- 
c:rary t fordic ; ungenerous. 

SE'LFISHNESS, /. attention to one's own 
imierett, without any regard to others. Self- 
over. 

SE LF SAME, a. the very ſame. 

SE'LKIRK, a borough town of Scotland, 
n the cavnty of Tweeddale, 36 miles S. of 
Ed:nburgh. The jhire of Selkirk ſends one 
member io parhament, 


SL LL, / { jc, Fr.] a ſaddle. In Building, 


it j- of two kinds, viz. ground fell, which de- | 4 


Notes the loweſt piece of timber, and that on 
hich the whole ſuperſtructure is raiſzd; and 
ihe window-trll, called alſo window-ſoil, is 
the bottom piece in a window-trame. | 

To SELL, v. a. ſpret. and part. paſſ. old. 
Ilan, Sax.) to diſpote of any thing for money 


- 


SEN 


SE'LLANDE | p 
ſores in the be 5 AY us N or Mangy Ft 
8 1 are in the eb 12 hough, as the f. , 

UL Rk . 
fairs, on May 2 SE ein Kent, with ty off 
, Y 21, aud October 1 9 "th 
RB ware. ann "6 
7 ac. 1 T 11 
Jelvage, face 2 "ew r * Fi 
cloth, either linen or wollen ] he cage of P 

8 plural of SELF, "a 
Oblolete. LABLE, Lamb, F. u 

SEMELANCE, , | ſemblance, F. 14 
neſs ; reſemblance. Apfeatance dg lle. Aller 

SI. MEN, J. [Lat.] feed or grainy n 6 A. 
of animals or vegetobles, * W ra 

1 SE MI, /. | Lat. a word uſed in compoſts to fc 
ion, and ugnitying half. rerly 

SE'MIBREF, J. {emibrews, Fr.] a note Jaw: 
mulxc comprehending the ſpace of th mi; : coſe 
or four crotchets. — NJ; 

SEMICURCLE,[ ſemis rb! fu 
Lat. | a half round; part of a circle divid ſame 
by the diameter. AY 50% 

SEMICOLON, ſ. a point made thus [:] 1 Frog 
nate a greater pauſe than that of a comms, le ft 

SEMIDIA'M ETER, /. (Jos and diameter ö 
Lat.] half the line which, drawn through the nh 
center of a circle, divides it into two equal 1755 
Parts. af 17 

SEMILU'N AR,SEMILUNARY,«.[ (i. 
xirlunaire, Fr. ] refembling in torm a halt mom 1h 

SEMINA'LITY, /. | from ſemen, Lat.] the JJ 
nature of ſeed. The power of being produce per 

SEMINAL, a. | from ſemen, Lat.] belbag _ 
ing to iced. Contained in the feed; radical _ 

SE'MINARY, /. ſeminaire, Fr. Itbe gion L 
on which avy thing is ſown. The [pot or oi . 
ginal ſtock from whence any thing is brovgh on 
A place of education, | * 

SEMINA'TION, /. [ ſeninatio, Lat.) will ** 
24 of ſowing. The act of ſhedding or d * 
perſing the plants. 3 

SEMINI FICK, or SEMINTFICAL, a 5 
Len and facto, Lat.] productive of feud, - 

SEMIPE/DAL, @. [i aud pc, La”... 
containing halt a ſont. | % 

SEMIQUA'/VER, /. in Mukic, a note co - 
taining balf the quantity of the quaver, IF 

SEMISPHE/RICAL, [ ſeri;ſcrikal] a, i. - 
longing to half a ſphere. ; . 

SEMITE/RTIAN, [ ſemit6;fran] |. 0 
ague compounded of a terrian and quoticiat * 

SEMI-VO'WEL, . a conſonaut wil 1 
makes an imperfe& ſound, or does not requ! 10 
a total occluſion of the mouth. Thele ae 110 

ms, u, ry, 1, 1, 2. ; ditge 

SEMPITERNAL, A ay 
continual s perpetual z without end. ext 

SE/MPSTR SS, J [ Jeameſtr Cy Sar ale 

EAMSTRESS. ; | SE 
: SE/NA, or SE/NNA, 7 15 2 eaſy 
leaves of which are purchaſed for their fag SE, 

| ke 


$9vend. Neuterly, to carry on trade. 


tive virtue. 


SE/NARY 


3 EN 


[ ſenarius Lat. ] conſiſting of 

f Cc ber ſix. 

| no to the noumbe 

2 AN 5 . C cuutas Lat.] an aſſembly of 
& XA i 1 men met together fo enact 

ten. 1 del hich relpct the 

W., d 7 


ue. 1 1 a 
pe ATE-HOUSE, J. à Place where 
14484 + ets. 


S/N AR? . 


robilC council meet: 
" e&'NATOR, /. 


35 C CUURCI. 


ſenator Lat 
p 0 OgIAL, or SENATO'RIAN 

39 neh do the ſenate. 

n "ID 

10 SEND, , 4: Lbret. eee 
lax $18] to dil, atch from one | c : p 

To chnmion by authority to go an 

\ Ty emit ; to produce. To inflict. To 
. as froia a d. tant place. 10 diffuſe; 
berge, To let le, calf, an ſhoot, Neu- 
r. te deliver of ditpatch a meſſage, Fol- 
e fr, to deſire by meſſage a per ſon to 
_ tu cauſe to be brought by another. 

d NE GA, or SENEGAL, a kingdom of 
Africi, in Negroland, ſeated on a river of the 
fame name, formerly very contiderable, but 
we reduced ,nt0 a very narrow compals. The 
Fab had a ſoit and factory in an itland at 
lde mouth of this river and were entire maſ- 
len of the gum-trade. It is called Fort Louis, 
ws taken by the Engliſh on the firſt of May 
1753, and ceded to Great Britain by the peace 


4 
* 952 


J one that ſits 


1 


„ee 
ny "TE 


11763. 
v ESCENCE, , {from ſercſto Lat.] the 
we of growing old; decay by time. 
& NESCHAL, Lag 7. [ jeneſthal Fr, 
wecfon who formerly had the care of enter- 
baments in great houſes ; a ſteward ; a ma- 
r domo. 
SENILE, a. | ſezilss Lat. ] belonging to old 
re. | 
SENIOR, / [ nior Lat. ] one older than, 
dr born before, another. An aged perſon, 
SENIORITY, / the quality of being born 
b-fore another; elderſhip; priority of birth. 
SEXNNIGHT, [ cauit] ,. contracted from 
rear gbt] 2 weck. 
SENSATION, / ion Fr. ] perception 
7 the ſenſes. 
SENSE, . | fenfus Lat. ] is a faculty of thr 
ah warreby it perecives external object, by 
Mcais of the impreſſions they make on cer- 
un organs of the body. Theſe organs of 
mation ae commonly reckoned five, vis. 
"© fe, whereby we lee objecls; the ear, 
TIT 
33 et e yan of different 
fler; and the a : of 5 Judge oi 
o feel the digen 1 _ 8 
Maeſs of bodies ie eres Aardneſs, or 
in, wiel ts be mind. Underberg 
* mind. 


Underſtanding 
BIN, or reaſon ; Tl? Bw 
5 able meaning. 

nſciouſuee g. Opinion. 


uets, Moral perception. 
SENSELESS, a. vad of life 


Waſon, v | 
ON, enderſtanding, or pity. 


acer, JL Hſcbilus Fr. 
enſation or pere eption. 


Meaning. 
2 Perception 5 


and part. pall. ſent. 


— 


1 


SEP 


SENSIBLE, [/c] a. ¶ ſenſibiks Lat. 7 
having the power of perceiving by the ſenſes. 
Atte&ed by good or ill, by arguments or pity. 
Keatunable or ſadicious. 

SENSITIVE, a. having ſenſe or perception. 

SE'NSITIVE PLANT, , amons Bota- 
u ſts, a ſpecies ef plant, the leaves and flowers 
of which contract themſelves when touched, as 
if ſenſible of the contact; but expand and 
mouriſh again, as foon as the band is removed. 

SENSO'RIUM, or SENSORY, , g- 
rium Lat. ] that part where the ſenſes trautmit 
their notices or perceptions to the mind. The 
leat of ſenſe. An organ of ſenſation. 

SENSUAL, a. | ſenſuel Fr.] conſiſting in 
or depending on, tenſe, Pleaiing to the 
fenſes. Carnal, oppoſed to ſpiritual, Devot- 
ed to ſenſe; lewd ; luxurious. 


SENSUA'LITY, /. the quality of being 


lewd, or devoted to corporeal pleaſures. 


To SE NSUALIZE, v. a. to plunge ja 
ſenſual pleaſures, or to ſubjet the mind to 
the ſenſes. 

SE'NSUOUS, a. tender; pathetic. 

SENT, the particle paſhve of SN. 

SE'NTENCE, ſ. | ſententia 2 the de- 
termination or deciſion of a judge; doom. A 
moral inſtruction or maxim, delivered in a few 
words, A ſhort paragraph ; a period in writings 

To SENTENCE, v. a. ¶ſentencier Fr.] To 
paſs the laſt judgment. To condemn. 

SENTE'NT!OUS, | ſent&:fhious] a. | ſenten- / 
tieux Fr.] abounding with thort periods, or 
moral maxims. 

SENTE'NTIOUSNESS, | ſent&:/f:iouſneſs} 
/. the quality of aLound'ng in pithy ſentences. 

SE'NTERY, /. commonly written and 
pronounced ſentry, corrupted from ſentine!] one 
[ent to watch in a garrilon, or the outlines. of 
an army. 

SENTIMENT, /. | ſentiment Fr.] thought, 
opinion, or notion. Senſe conſidered d;&intt- 
ly from language; a ftriking ſentence in com- 
poſition. 

SE'NTINEL, /. [ ſentinel'e Fr. ] a foldies 
who watches to prevent ſurprize. 

SE'NTRY, /. {corrupted from fentinel} ſes 
SENTERY. 

SEPARABILITY, /. the quality of ad- 
mitting its parts to be broken or diſunited. 

SEPARABLE, 4. [ ſeprradilis wr na aw 
pable of having the vaion of its parts broken, 
or disjointed ; poſſible to be disjoined from 


ſomething. 

To SEPARATE, +». a. | ſeparo Lat. ] to 
break or divide the parts from each other. To 
diſonite. To ſever from the reſt. To ſer 
apart ; to ſegregate. To withdraw; uſed 
with from, Neuterly, to pait from or quit; 
to be difunited, 

SEPARATE, a. | fſeparatus Lat. ] divided 
from the reſt, Diſunited from the other 


parts. Diſengaged or abſtracted. Apart. 
 SE'PARATELYFY, ad. apart; ſingly ; dif- 
tinctiꝝ. | 


Jqvick- 


SEPA- 


SEQ 


 SEPARA'TION, /. [ ſeparati: Lat I the ad 
oi breaking the union between parts. Dit- 
junction; diſunion. Divorce, applied to mar- 
riage, or a ſtate wherein the two parties do 
not live together. Chemical analyhs. 

SE/PARATIST, , one who quits the com- 
munion of the church; a ichiſmatic , a ſeceder. 

SE/PIMENT, f. [| ſeprtmentum Lat.] a hedge; 
fence ; incloſure. 

SEPOSI'TION, [| Ce on. | from ſepon 
Lat. ] the act of ſeitiug atide or apart; ſegre- 

ation, 

SEPT, . [ ſeptum Lat.] A clan, race tribe, 
generation. 

SEPTEMBER, / [ Lat. ] the ninth month 
of the year; the ſeventh from March. He is 
drawn with a merry and chearſul countenance, 
in a purple robe. 

| SE'PTENARY, a. | ſeptenarius Lat.] con- 
ſifting of ſeven. 

--SEPTE/NNIAL, a. | fepterms Lat.} laſt- 
ing ſeven years. Happening once in ſeven years. 

SEPTE'N TRION, + Le ptentrio Lat.] a 
conſtellation of ſeven itars, called Charles's 
wain, ſituated near the north pole. In Coſ- 
mography, it ſignities the ſame with north; 
and hence ſeptentrin is applied to any thing 
belonging to the north, as /eptentrional ſigus, 
parallels, &c. 

SE/PTIC, or SE/PTICAL, a. | 7177445; Gr.) 
in Medicine, having the power to produce or 
inereaſe putrefaction. 

- SEPTUA'GEN ARY, a. | ſeptuogenarius 


Lat. I conſiſting of ſrvemy. 


1 


| 


' 


1 


| 


«.. 


1 


cauſe it was about 70 days before Eaſter. 
fo called from the ſuppoſition that it was the 
fever times as much. 
ilkral ] a. ſepulc bra- 
SE'FULCHRE, | ſputter} /. 
To SKPULCHRE, | /culker] v. a. [ ac- 
the fir] ro bury; to ntomb; to inter. 
SEQU A/CIOUS, C {equiſhions] a. [ ſequax 
or ſucceeding part. An event, A conſequence 
et ſuccethon. Series; arrangement. In Gam- 
& c. 1 
Lat.] fotowing ; 


| To SEQUE'STER, 
to leparate rom the oc 
take of privacy. To pu 
withdraw. To deprive 


To SEQUE'STRATE, 


to ſeparate from company, 


the parties that contend for it. 


SER 


= 5 (ſequeſter pe! 
ery of other: for n 
t ande or remnye 
the ow : 


the 
To 


| ner of the vc 
property, or poſſe ſſion. F thy uſe, 


V. n. to ſequeſter; 
_ SEQUESTRA'FLON 
leparation ; retirement, 
tion. In Common Law 
thing in controverſy fr 


, t [fequeſtratiy Fr.] 
Diton'on , d. 
„ It 15 ſetting 
om the poſſe 


jun- 
Ade the 
Inon of both 


f It is aj 
kind of extent or execut! Ito 2 
cecution for debt, in co 


caſe of a beneficed clerexyman of th. 4 
of his living, dire ed * 8 
to receive the fame, to ſatisfy the Jud as 
In Civil Law, it is uſed in various 4 1 
it is alfo uſed to fignty the bathering in the 
fruits of a vacant benefic , for the uſe of thi 
next incumbent of the church. 
SERA'GLIO, [ pron. feralio) f. a Perfan 
word, which fignifies the palace of a prince 
or lord; in which ſenſe the houſes of the em. 
baſſadors of England, France, &c. are, at Con- 
ſtantinople, called ſeraglios. But the tem 
Seraglio is uſed, by way of eminence, for the 
palace of the Grand Seignior at Conflantings 
ple, where he Keeps his court, in which his 
concubines are lodged, and where the vouth 
are trained up for the principal poſts of the 
empire. Figuiatively, a houſe of lewd women 
SERAPH, [ Jeraf |] in the plural, Ser. 
phim] /. [ Heb. | one of the orders of angel 
ſo named from the ardour of their devotions, 
SER A'PHIC, or SERA'PHICAL, | {þ 
tal} a. | ſ&aphique Fr.] angelic, or like ale 
r 


— 


aph. 

SERASQUI'ER, /. a generalifimo, or com 
mander in chiefof the Turk iſh ſorces in Europe 
SERE, a. [ Carian Sax. ] dry or withered. 
SERENA“ DE, . [Fr. ferenata, Ital 
whence ſerenate in Milton from ſerenvs, Lat 
bec auſe practiſæd mottly in fair weather | my 
fic or ſangs with which lovers entertain the 
miſtreſſes in the night. "TY 

To SERENA DE, v. a. to entertain wit 
muſic in the night. 
SERE/NE, a. | ſerenus Lat.] calm, placi 


even of mind, vnruſl 


quiet; tranquil, * 
witkout any diſturbance. Without clords um 
rain, applied to the weather. Alſo, a tit * 
of honour given to ſeveral princes, and to tl *B 

rincipal magiſtrates of a republic. = 


SERE/NITY, SERE/NENESS, /- cal 
neſs ; peace; evenneſs of temper ; cools 
of mind ; tranquility. 

SE'RGE, ma regs) ſ. [Heng Fr. 
kind of woollen cloth. Nl 

SE'RJEANT, [prov- ſarjeant L 
Fr.] an officer who attends on, 0r * 
orders of, magiſtrates. It 15 the 9 


ree taken at the Common Law, as | 
Podtor is of the Civil Law, the Court of C 


mon Pleas is allowed them to plead id 


SER 

e 0 
Xe ; 
ver 10! 
ing 


SEPTUAGE/SIMA, /. the third Sunday 
be fore the firſt Sunday in L-nt ; ſo called be- 

SE'PTUAGINT, /. | /-ptuaginta Lat.] the 
aacicut Greek verhon of the Old Teftament, 
work ot /-venty elders. 

SE'PTUPLE, | /cptupt}] a. | ſeptuplex Lat.) 

SE'PULCHRAL, L/? 

h; Lat.] belonging to a funeral or the grave. 
N 

Lat.] the cavity in which a dead body is in- 

texereld. A grave, or tomb. 

ceated on the ſecond ſyllable by Shakeſpear 

and Milton ; but by Johnſon and Prior on 

SE'PULTURE, /. | ſepultura Lat.] burial ; 
Interment. 

Lat. J followir g, attcr.dant ; ductile, phant. 

SE'QUEL, /. | jequela Lat. ] the concluſion, 
or inferrence. 

SE'QUENCE, /. { from /equor Lat. | order 
ing, cards which follow one another in the 
ſame ſuit, as, 3, 4, 5, or king, queen, knave, 

SE'QUENT, a, U e 
conſequential ; ſucceeding. 


chemfelyes ; but they are not refitat Yea 


SER 


, court. 
an other ö f : 
»  aferiot otNcer in a company O1 
dragobns. A title given to 
s tervants, as ſorgeant chi- 
„ XC. 
Lat. | an order wherew 
L ure connected with 


dend 


. n pante 
4 [ /e? iff, 


A 14 tollow and 
bins; _— covrfte or ſuccemon. 
eas Lat. | grave; ſotemn; 
latte .—oppoſed 10 levty. Important, 
== A earneſt op poſed to trilling, 
debe! mr are faid, through diſcretion and 
008 HIP through humour and conſti- 
8 * ; thcough taſte and affectat on. 
7c revert of being ſkid 3 VIVacity, 
Fed eentonnefs, of ſeriouſneſs. — 
EA MO CI NATION, /. |[ app 
lu. ide act 6r practice of holding long dit- 
Amor, . [ ſermo, Lat. ] a diſcourſe 
written or ſpoken on lome text for the 1aſtruc- 


tion of the people. 

SEROSITY, / | ſerehte, 
—_— part of rhe blood. a 

SROUS, a. [ rroſus, Lat. I thin or watery. 

ted to the lerum. | 
kel, f. [| ſerpens, Lat.] an offenfive 
Amal that has neither wings nor feet, and 
nores on the ground like a worm. 

SERPENTINE, a. | ſerpentinus, Lat.) re- 
ſnbſing a ſerpen; winding like a ſerpent; 
anfractuous. 4 

SERPI'GO, / Lat. ] a tetter ; a ſpecies of 
eres; which lee. 

SERRATE, or SERRATED, a. ferratus, 
Lt.) having indentures or jags, like the teeth 
of a law. 

SERR ATION, l. [ ferratio, Lat. ] formation 
n the ſhape of a ſaw. 

To SESRY, v. a. { ſerrer, Fr.] to preſs or 
we clote together, | 
AVANT, | eres, Lat.] one who is 
bired and obedtent to another. A word of civili- 
kling a read: nets of doing good to another. 

To SERVE, v. a. | ſervio, Lat. |] to attend, 
lo oxy, To ſupply with food. To bring in. 
p00 bulineſs for another for hire. To ſupply 

ih any thing, To obey as a ſoldier. To pro- 
We, Tocomply. To ſatisfy. To ſtand inſtead 
uy thing, followed by for. To requite. In 
umu, to vorihip, Nruterly, do act AS a ſer- 
ut. To de in ſubjection. To attend. To act 
r. To produce the end deſired. To ſuit. 
emidyce, To othciate, or miniſter. 
ERVICE, J [ /ervitum, Lat.] buſineſs 
ve fu hire, The attendance of a ſervant. 
re; dice of a ſervant, Attendance on a 


feat. A profeilion of reſpect, intimating 
eng ready to aſſi 

n. Obedience. Em 
Iv, P 


urpole ; uſe, 


+ } 


Fr.] a thin or 


»loyment. Military 

. le. Advantage. Favour. 

* N ot devotion. A courſe or 

pia A. paper of ſweet-meats, 

ny CEABLE, a. | ſerviſſabl:, old Fr.] 
; uietul. Agiye; diligent; ocheious. 


* 
bd 


i 


4 


condition or poſture. 


| 


| 


fl, or to acknowledge ſub- | 


] 


ö 


3 


| 


poſe. 
| omit for the preſent, 
N 


þ 
þ 


SET 


In the army, a SE/RVILE, a, ¶ fervilus, Lat.] flaviffr; 


meanly ſubmiſſive, fawning, or cringing; de- 
pendant, mean. 

SERVILENESS, or SERVVLITY, / baſe 
or mean ſuhmiſſion and ſubjection. The con- 
dition of a ilave, 


SE'RVITOR, , [| ſerviteur, Fr.] a ſervant. 


A ſtudent in the univexſity of Oxford, who 


1 


attends on another for his maintainance and 
education. See S2 tn. 

SE'RVITUDE, /. [ frwitts, Lat.) the fate 
of a flaye. Service. Servants collectively. 

SYNON. The Pate of a hired fervant is „ 
vitude ; that of one mancipated, lagen; the 
one is voluntary; the other, involumary. 
The former is in fome meaſure honourable ;; 
the latter, contemptible. 

SERUM, /, [Lat.] the thin or watery part 
ot any fluid. 
SE SUI, a word uſed in compoſition, bor- 
A from the Latin, and fignifying one and 
a half. 
| SESS, ſ. C for a a rate, tax, ceſs charged. 
| SESSION, 75 17 [io, Lat.] — 
of fitting. An affembly ot magittrates, or 
ſenators. The time or {pace during which an 
aſſembly fits without intermiſhon. A meet- 
ing ot juſtices, | 
SE'STERCE, / { /cftertivmm, Lat.] among 
the Romans, a tum about 81. 1 8. and 5 d- 
 halfpenny. 

To SET, v. a. [preter and part. paſſive ſet. 
Jettan; Sax. ] to place or put in any ſicuation, 
To regulate, or adjuſt 
by ſome role. Fo fix as motionleſs. To 
lait or fit to muſicx. To plant. To reduce 

from a fractured or diſlocated ſtate. To in- 
terſperſe, or mark, To fix; to determine. 
To place in view, or exhibit as au objcet, uſed 
with 4% fore. To fiake at plav. To value, et- 
timate, or rate, uſed with oy, To fix in we- 
tal. To predetermine, or ſettle. To bring to 
an edge by rubbing on a hone. Uſed with a- 
gein/?, to oppoſe, or to alienxte a perſon's at- 
teQion from another. To ſt apart, te neglect 
for a ſeaſon, or reſerve for ſome particular pur- 
Uſed with ade, to reject, abrogate, or 
To ſet down, to mention 
in writing, or to regiſter ; to fix, or eſtabliſh. 
To ſet forth, to diſplay, explain, or place in or- 
der, or ſhow. Uted with or, or upon, to in- 


cite, or animate ; to attack, or aſſault; to em- 


ploy in an affair. To ſet cut, to begin a dil- 
courſe, or journey; to adorn, or embelliſh ; to 
raiſe, or equip, applied to fleets or armies. 
Fo thow, diſplay, recommend, or prove. To 
„, to ſupply with money for carrying on 
trade at firſt. Neuterly, to fall below the ho- 
rizon, applied to the fun, &c. To be fixed. 
To be extinguiſhed, or unable to ſee, applied 
to the eyes. To fit rautic to words. To be 
gin a journey, To plant, To catch birds by 
a dog, that lies down and diſcovers them, 

SET, Part, regular; not looſe or careleſs ; 


Im 


ade to conform to ſome rule, 
SET 


SEV 

SET, . a number of things ſuitiog each 
other, aud neceſlaty to form a whole. The 
apparcut fall of the fun, Sc. below the hori- 
zon. Any thing put into the ground for 
growth, A wager at dice. A game; a ſom̃- 
cient number ot pertons to play à game. 

SETA'CEOUS, | /:tu/Seous } a. | from ſera, 
Lat.) briſtly; ſet with, or conſiſting of, ſtrong 
hairs. 

SE'TON, ſ. J from t, Lat.] in Surgery, 
the fate of a onna when the ſkin is taken 
vo by a nerdle, and kept open by a twiſt of} 
hair or hx, that the humours may, vent chem- 
feives. Among Futters, a rowel. 

SK TTE“LA, . | jc, Sax. ] a large long feat 
With a back. | 

SE TTING- DOG, /. a dog taught ta find 
game, and ſhow t laying dawn near TA 

SE I TILE, vr * #6 | —— 2. Sax. a wat, or 


bench. 


To SE'LTLE, J v. a. to place in a cer-| 


tain or tate ſtate aticr clam:ty, or ditturbance. 
To fix in aay place ov way oi life, To free 
from ambiguity or dovbi. Jo fix, and make 
certain or unchavgcable,. To tree trum change 
of opinion. To make cluſe. 
rably or fironglv. uſed with ph. To make 
the dregs or tedtmems of liquor fall to the 
bottom. To put into a ſtate of calmneti;. To 
people a country. Neutcrly, to Gnk and con- 
tinue at the butom; to ſubiide. To tx one's 
abode. To cyguſe or tix a method of life. 
To reit or grow caim. To make a joiuture 
for a wife. To crack as work ſinks. 
SE'TTLE, a town in the W. Riding of 
Yorkihire, with a market on Tueſdays, and 
s fairs; on Tueſday before Palm-Sunday ; 
Thurſday before Good- Friday, and every ather 
Friday til Whitunday, for horned cattle; on 
April 26, for ſheep; on Avguit 18, 19, 20, 
21, and ihe fir Tecfeday atter October 27, 
lor horned cattl», leather, wool, theep, and 
lambs. It is 2354 miles N. N. M. of London. 
SETTLEMII TH. , tneactof tettling. The 
act of giving pole Fon. A jointure granted a 
wife. The dregs vi !:quors. A colony, or place 
where a colony is eliabiities. Act of fortak- 
ing a roving, tor a domeſtic and regular life. 
SE'VEN, a. , Sax. | conſiſt ing of four 
and three, or one more thaa fix. 
SE'VENFOLD, 2. [ j:afon ſaldie, Sax. | re- 
peated, or folded ſeven times; ſeptuple. 
SE'VENNIGH I. | commonly pron. {nit | 
. | fewen and „igel a week 3 the time from 


one day of the we: & to the next day of the] 


ſame denomination preceding or following. 
It happered on Monday was /ewennigbt ; that 
is, on te Monday beſose laſl Monday, It will 
be done on Monday /evewright ; that is, on the 
Mandl. ay after next Mandav. 

SE'VENOAKS, or SENNOCR, a town 
of Kent, with a market on Satordys, and two 
fairs, on July 10, and October 12, for hogs and 
toys. It is 6 miles N. W. of Tunbridge, and 


| SE'VEN-SCORE 


S.E X 


"S345 25 40 om 4% 1h ſeven times 26 OY 9 

a SEVENTEEN, a. Lehe, $09 8% 
uting of leven and ten, ] C01 
506 7 

f SE VENTEEN TH, a. U ſenfontenthy du.! 
ie ordinal ot ſeventeen ; the next 3 

fhxteenth. ater the 


eee 
SEVENTH, a. Hofot ha, Sas I th 
order to the ſixth. Containing dne e e i 
N * xt. . ontaining one part ii eve; 

ewventh day, ied by the qua cers for 83 J 
and obſerved Oy the Jews as a labbat 
/ n Month, uſed by the 


1. 


tardaz; 
h. The 
quakers for July, 


SE VENTIETH\,a.' band n fan 
IENTIE] wer LSund/eofontigutbaga 
repeated. 


p fm £ 
Hunde- Ti 
Yer au, Sax) lever 


the tenth ſeven times 
SEVENTY, a. [ 
times ten. 
: I'o SE'V K, d. a. . 7 verer, Fr.) tn part rom 
tine ret by torce, To diftinguith leparnte, of 
pat into different orders or places. 1 10 
daſtiuct or apart. Nevterly, to make a * 
ration or diſtinction, followed by bettwccn. 
SEVERAL, a. different, diitin&, volike 
each other, Divers ; many, generally 2polied 
to any number more than two. Particular, of 


linglr. Diſt uct. 
SE Y ERAL, /. a ſtate of ſeparation, Each 


To tx infepa- particular taken fingly ; generally uſed in th 


plural. Any inclotcd'or ſeparate place, Ins 
cloſed grounds. | 
SE'VERANCE, / ſeparation ; partition, 


SEVERE, a. | jeverus, Lat.] apt to blame 


{or puniſh; rigorous; cruel; ſharp, rigid, were 


harth, ſtrict, moroſe, cenſotious, hatd, ivexora 
* painful, atili&ive ; conciſe; grave, ſober 
(date. 
SEVERITY, /. the quality of being ſerere 
SCxoN. Severity ſhews itſelf chielly in th 
manner of thinking and judging; it condemi 
resdily, and admits of no excuſe, Rigur 
ſeen particularly in the mode of penithing; 1 
pardons nothing, nor lightens the froke, 
SEVOC ACTION, , | from fewoet, Lat. t 
act of calling aſide. 15 
To SEW, [/] v. a. [ ſuo, Lat.] to join 
work with A drawn through by a needl 
Neuterly, to work with a needle and thread 
To drain a pond of its fiſh. 
SE WER, ſ. [ aſſrour, old Fr. ] an other y 
ſerves up a ſeaſt. A paſſage for water to f 
through; now corrupted to and pronov nced/Þ 
but derived from ie, or ifuer, Fr. One thun 
2 needle, from the verb; and then pron. /i 
SEX, Ixus, Lat.] that property by a 
any ſpect's is diſtinguiſhed into mate and 
male. Woman-kind, by way of ecphaſt, 
SEX, from the Latin, is uſed in comfy 
tion, and ſiguiſies ſix. 
SEXA/GENARY, a. aged ſixty yea: 
SEXAGE'SIMA, /. bog the ſecond 
day before Lent ; ” called, becauſe about] 
th day before Eaſter. 
KR NNIAL, a. [| fx and = ; 
laſting ſix years; happening once in 
SEX'/TAIN, J LW, Late] a fo 


431 8. E. by S. of London. 


2 


EN TAN, ſ. in Mathematics, de | 


i Int 
ter, 
ut 
bol, 
Repref 
Paray] 
| ſen 
I 
det, 

ith v 
v ba 
werf 
ruth. 


8 H 


the fixth part of a circ 


ing ſi 
rehending 
mical ioſtcument made 


cepting that Its 


ar alpect of two planets, 
un, or at the 
another. 


1n under ollice 


church. 


h 


hett to reis; paltry. 
HA EBIN ESS, [. me 


Belg.) to chain, fetter, 
liberty. 


- 


fngular, hace tic, Belg. | 


fetters ; gvves, 

Fentember 21, for tos. 
SHADE, /. [ ſchads, 

tide by intercepting the 

welter. The parts of a 

The figure formed by inte 


o 


TeHADE, +. 4. to 
b ſhelter or hide: to cove 


lg dark colours, 


ſhady, 


8 ntercepted. Darkneſs. 


reſentation. 


tat. 
MA DoW v, 


te, Ty ical; 
inte b 


MA'Dy 
Wt of light 
wy '/.[ ſraft, Sax. 
! *Þ) aud perpendicy 


xty degrees. Alſo, an aftrono-; 
limb ovly comprehends hxty 
A TILE, a. ¶ ſextilis, Lat.) is 2 poſit ion 
diſtance of two figns from one 


8 (corrupted from ſacri/tan,] 
SEXTON, . (© digs graves; ſometimes 


on W ens pews in a 
applied to the perion who opens pews 1 
SEXTUPLE, | ſextip!] a. ¶ ſextuplus, Lat.) 
nsr, a. | ſhaupy, Boh. ] mean, with 


To MACK LE, LV] v. 2. L hracckel:n, 
SHACK LES, | /back/>] | not uſed in the 


SHADBROOK, in Suffolk, with a fair on 


fim; ghoſt ; the ſoul ſeparated from the bo- 


ih different gradat ions of colours; to paint la 


Ha DIx ESS, / the ſtate of being 


10 SHA DOW“, CLA +. 
blight. To cloud or darken, To conceal, | 


der, or ſcreen, To protect. To mark 
uu Y2r:0s gradations of colour or light. {a 


Sloomy by the interception of light or 


{ hadzy] a. gloomy ; dark; 


A 


le, or an arch com- 


like a quadrant, ex- 


when 6c degrees diſ- 


SHA 


Belg. Any thing ſtraight, as the ſolre of & 
Reeple, &c. The funnel of a chimney, | 
SHA'FTSBURY, a town of Dorfetſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays, and three 
fairs, on Satuiday before Palm-Sunday, June 
24, and November 22, for all forts of cat- 
tle, It had formerly ten pariſh churches, 
which are now reduced to three. The houſes 
are of free ſione, and it is a good thoroughfare 
place, governed by a mayor, and ſends two 
members to parliament. The market is very 
confiderable for corn and cattle; it is - 1« 
miles W. by S. of Sal:tbury, and 102 W. by 


S. of London. 


SHAG, {.[ ſceacga, Sax. a kind of cloth or 
ſtaff, with a long, rough pile of wool or hair ; 


A low word. rough woolly hair. 


-annels; paltrineſs. 


bind, or deprive of 


— 


SHA'GGED, or SHA'GGY, [ ſheg-ed or 


Shag-y] a. ruggedly hairy; rough rugged. 


SHAGREE'N, . [ebag in, Fr.] the ſkin 


of a fiſh remark ably rough, 


- 


To SHAGREE/N „ a. | chagriner, F r. | to 


chains for priſoners; | irritate, to provoke. Chagrin is the moſt pro 


per ſpelling. 


To SHAKE, v. a. ſpreter. ſhook, part paſſi 


/Þaken or ſhook, ſceacan, Sax. | to put into a vi- 
Belg. ] the darkneſs |brating mot ion; to mov 


e with quick returns 


light; obſcurity. A [backwards and forwards. To make to totter or 


place where the rays of the ſun are excluded. It 
* . * : 
Any thing which intercepts the light. Screen. 


remble. To throw down or off by a violent 


motion. To drive from a reſolution, or make 


picture painted with |] afraid. To ſhake bands, is to pay compliments 


tirk colours, A colour, or gradation of light. | a 


t meeting, or to take leave. To ſhake off, ta 


rception of light. A rid one's ſelf from ; to free from or diveſt,- 


Neuterly, to tremble, or to be put into a tre- 
mulous motion; to be in terror; to tot- 


intereept the light ter. SYNo *. Shaks and tremble both imply 


r or ſcreen ; to mark Ib 


Shelter formed by 


's. To repreſent | 
To make cool or 


s of heat. 
7 an arrow. A nar- 
a 


compounded of /hal a 
a ſmall diflance from the fiirtace, Not ve 
{knowing or wiſe, applied to the underſtanding. 
* ö Not deep, applied to ſound. 
taintly repretentative. Un- SHA'L LOW, balls] J. a place wherein the 

\ | water is not deep, or the *bottom of a channel 
» ©. full of ſhade; free from the ſ is not at a great diſtance from the ſurface of 
the water; a ſboal; a ſhelf ; ſand bayk; flat. 


ing agitated with a vibratory motion ; but 
riſing from different cauſes. The firſt is 


more applicable to a tremuloys motion oc- 
caſioned by cold ; the latter to a like motion 
\ occaſioned by fear. The verb gute is often 
SHADOW, {/bads] ſ. [ /hadluxve, Belg.1|v 

le repreſentation of a body when the light 


fed in the active ſenſe; the verb tremble 


never. 


SHAKE, /. concuftion, A totterring og 


Mercepting the light or heat. An obſcure or |tremulous motion, 
rk place, The dark part of a picture. A 


00 ſpirit, or ſhade. An imperfect or faint 
Fieleuation, Favour or proteRtion. Infe- 
anole companion, A type, or myſtical re- 


SHALL, 2. a. defe#2. [ ſrom tal, Goth, ar 


/ceal, Sax.) as this is by foreigners confounded 
with will, the future from ⁊oillan, Sax. it 
ſhould be obferved, that vill implies reſolutien 


to do ſomething at a future me, and ſhal;,. 
2. to intercept [unly a poſibility of doing it. | 


SHALLOON, , a flight woollen ſtuff. 
SHA'LLOP, , cbalocpe, Fr.] a ſmall boat g 
ſmall light veflel, 


SHA'LLOW, [ 7 a. [ſuppoſed to be 
nd A 


] not deep, or ax 


pit, from Haft, laing; empty. 
| P 


* 
, 


SHA'LLOW-BRAINED, «, footith; kri- 


SHA 


SHA 


$7.4T.LOWNESS, ballgneſs] jo want off T8 | 
depth, of thought, or rds | | ſhaped we 47 * [preter, pech part, pai | kr 
S HALO HR ESCHALOT. in 2 particular fx . Phan, Sax. to torm or moulg in 
_ SHALT, the ſecond perſon of hall, which | or conceive. sure. To adjuſt. To _ 
is thus declined ; I-, thou ſhalt, he ſhall, | SITAPE, , thef, | 1 in 
To SHAM, v. . | /h»mmn, Brit. | to trick; * make of the "ir or figure of any thing 
to cheat; to delude by falſe pretences. To f of a particular for F. A form, ora bene . 
. fraud or folly. A low word. low converſation Mm. An idea or atem. ln * 
SHA: „J a fraud or trick. The act of |, SHA/PELESS manner .. 
putting ou the appearance of what a perſon is Fcymmet 1 4. wanting regularity 6; he 
not, An impoſtyre. A ſhirt or fleeve worn g SHA'PELINESS, be . 
aver another to hide the dirt. of form. I. beauty or proportiog 18 
* a. faiſe; counterfeit; pre- | SHA'PELY, a. well made or formed £ 
ed. : ormed, 
SHA'MB LES, [ ſhamblz] F ha mae!, NA 1 [8 ape: F rifick.] a fragment ſha 
1. 6e place where * are Killed, or meat | A fith. + caithen veſſel, A pla, _ 
is Expoſed to ſale; a butchery. 133 A 
_ SHA-MBLING, a, ¶ ſee boars? mov- for . vv den ſreoran, tex. bank " 
ing in an aukward manuer. To cut or Ce * 0 Fartake with other. : 
SHAME, / [ /cram, Sax.] an uneaſineſs a-| SHARE, /:. > ap to have a par, 5 
riſing in the mind f.om a couſciouſnelſs of hav- The blade of a plough th „part, or dividend, 
mg done ſomething that may wound one's re- F SHA RRR 7 * cuts the ground, F. 
putation or bring diſgrace. Tue cauſe of thame. | pates any thin! with _— 5. one who partici for 
Regard for one's reputation. Reproach, ig-| SHARK, /. a — 7 8 L 
_— — dithonour. Balkfulneſs ; | fever a man in two at a bite. N "7 
To 811 AME 1 Pellew. Trick; fraud; petty rapine. / $ 
- wa x V- & to Ma e a perſon bluſh} To SHARK, v. a. to pick bag dar. 
by convincing him that he has done ſomething | lily. Neuterly, to 8 * allily ot hs 
which will forfeit him the eſteem of others, | the petty thief. + to trick ; to f e 
—— his reputation. Fo diſgrace ; to diſ- ; * a. | ſrearp, Sax. ] having a keen ok 
. | edge, or an acu 3 ſpect 
SHA'ME-FACED, | a. eably bluſhing ; jog laventive, — gy be fg Qik 0 
eafily put out of countenance ; baſhful. plied to hearing, ſecing, or nodertandeg Sar, 
SHAME-FA'CEDN ESS, . the quality | Sour, applied to taſte. Shrill a bund 
of being too ſcarful of lohng the eſteem of Severe, or cruel, applied to ſeaſon or dif 6 Te 
others, or doing lomething that may give them tion, Painful. Fierce, applied: to — frear 
2 = opinion. Modeſty, timidity, baſhful- or vigilant, followed by lt a To 
neſs. ubtile, Hard. Lean. Keen, appli 
S$HA'MEFUL, a. ſach as ought to make petite. Sx xoN. Sharp, ſour, parry. ale 
a perſon bluſh. Infamous, diſgraceful, igno- different degrees of ſourneſs. The firſt u om 
minious, reproachful, infamous, plies ſourneſs without aſtringency. Sur; aa, 
SHA'ME LESS, a. wanting ſhame, or {cludes in its idea little or no acrimony. By k pla 
bluthing at nothing. Regardleſs of the eſteem | acid is underſtobd a corroſive four. ingen 
or opinlon of others. Impudent, frontleſs, in- N SHARP, / an acute found. A point leer. 
8 repruachtul, ignominious, diſgrace- weapon. — 
b I To SHARP, v. a. to make Keen, Neat 2 
SHA'MELESSNESS, ſ. impudence ; im- ly, to play thieviſh trie ks. SH 
To SHA'RPEN, v. a. to make keen « aſe o 


modetty- 
Sf NMR, f. A counterfeit ot impoſtor.¶ pointed. To make quick, applied to the . 


A low word. I dderſtanding. To encreaſe the appetite, 10 
SHAM OI, * ſhamoy}]. ſ. [ chameis, f make ſhrill or four. C 7 
Fr.] a kind of wild SHA'RPER, /. aperſon who deprivesotis 1 


goat. 
. SHAMO'Y, or SHA'MMY Leather, ſ. {of their property by fraud. 
fre Cyamois. | ' SHA'RPLY, ad. ſmartly; ferenly 
. SHA'MROCK, J [Ir.} a kind of three- [{acutely. 1 : 
leaved graſs. SHA'RPNESS, /. the quality of cutting 
SHANK,/. [ ſceanca,Sax.] the middle joint [piercing eaſily. Sournefs, applied to tafte. * 
of the leg. The bone of the leg. The long verity, applied to language or treatment: Pa 73 
part of any inſtrument. * The ſpank of a |fulneſs. Quickneſs of apprehenſion, f 


_— to the mind or ſenſes. | 
'NKER, /. [chancre, Pee] an excreſ-þ SHARP SET, a. hungry. Eg" t 
cence appearing in venereal diſorders. 


n ol 
SHAP, a village in Wefimoreland, with SHA P-VISAGED, 4. having 4 U 
one fair, on May 4, for horned cattle. Diſ- 


L lank countenance. 
tant from London 272 miles. 


To SHA T TER, v. a. L ſchetierer, Bel 


# 


SHE 


i into many pl 
- fragments Dy © 
Ha TTER,,: " 
5 ſeretal beg AINED, „r SHA! [TER- 


eu 4/TTER e ; 
aer aded ; inattentive; not 


paTED, 4. crazy he 
ame 

nh ga vel, ſceafan, * cut hair by 
3 To cut clole. To im by paiing 
; e To cut in thin flices. To {rip 
1 by extortion; do pilla ge- 
3 a vk, , one that practiſes the art oi 


aviog- One cloſely attentive to his own in- 


1 bber. 
* 6, any thin piece pared off from 


{all or any force. 
fragment of a thing broken 


in 


terell. 


SHAVIN 


AW, . [e, Belg.] a thicket 01 
(mall wood, 
SHA/BANDER, 
eit officer ; a Viceroy. 
oy 


 fawlers to {hoot at. 
a , LY baume, Teut. ] a hautboy, 
"HE, Do [in the oblique caſes, ber, ſeo, 
Gar, ] the pronoun demonſtrative of the femi- 
nine gender, alluding to ſome woman men- 
tioned before, and ſometimes uſed abſolutely 
fr a female or woman. The female of any 


ſpecies. 

HEAF, [ref] J. [plural beaver, ſeeaf, 
du. corn tied in a bundle after moving. 
bundle or collect ion of things tied together. 


To SHEAR, 


ſ. among the Perhans, a 


cer | v. a. | preter . ore, or 
ſtrared, part. pal. /horn, ſcearan, Sax. ] to cut 
by two blades moving on a rivet. 


SHEAR, or SHEARS, | /heers ] [. | ſeldom 


uſed in the fiagular, ſced-a, 8 an inſtru- 
ment to cut, conſiſting of two blades moving 
on a rivet, between which the thing to be cut 


i placed; diſt inguiſhed from /ciſſar s, becauſe | 


larger, A year, applied to the age of a 
ep. 
SHEARER, | Peder] ſ one that clips with 
bers, particularly one that ſhears ſheep. 
SHEATH, | /heeth] /. [ ſecethe, Sax. ] the 
ale of any thing. The ſcabbard of a weapon. 
To SHEATH, or SHEATHE, [_/beetbe] 
74. | ch:than, Sax.] to put into a caſe or 
ſabbard, To defend or preſerve by an out- 
Fard caſe or covering. To fit with a ſheath. 
To SHED, D. 4. [ ſcedan, Sax. 
af (pill; to ſcatter, or let fall. 
fall its parts. . 
N 1 | ſuppoſed to be cofrupted from 
= 1 covering or pent-houſe. In 
4 = 1 * effuſion, or ſpilling ; 
2 ſ. a ſpiller ; one who ſheds. 
- uh SHEE/NY, a. glittering ; 
MEEN, /. a brigh 
'. a brightneſs; ſplendo 
| HEEP, /:[plur. alſo ſheep, ſceap, 


euterly, to 


r 
fe hide is © du.] the 


ces, Neuterly; to break 


4. 
VE, v. a. | preter. ſhaved, part. paſt. 


AW. FOWL, /. an artificial bird made 


Any 


Jo pour out] 


SHE 


whoſe fleſh is called muttoh. Figuratively 
an ignorant and filly perſon. _ | 

SHEE'P-COT, /, a ſmall incloſure for; 
ſheep. 

SHEE/P-FOLD, f. | ſceapafold, Sax. an 
incloture for ſheep: 

SHEE'P-HOOK, /. a hook faſtened to a 
pole, uſed by ſhepherds. . 

SHEE/PISH, @. baſhfo]; over · modeſt; 
timoroully and meanly dithdent, 

SHEE'PISHNESS, ,. baſhfulneſs; mean 
and timorous dithdence, 

SHEE/P-SHE'ARING, {. the time, or fraſt 
made, when ſheep are ſheared. 

SHEE'PS-EYE, /. a modeſt or diffivdent 
look calt by lovers at each other. 

SHEEPW ASH, a town of Devonſhire, 
whoſe market is diſuſed; but it has three fairs, 
on April 10, Auguſt 12, and October 10, for 
cattle, It is 12 miles S. of Biddeford, and 209 
W. by S. of London. 

SHEER, a. [cyr; Sax. ] pure, clear, une 
mingled, | 
SHEER; ad. clean; quick ; at once. 

To SHEER, v. a. ſee Sytar, Neuterlyy 
ſheer off, to ſeal or flip away. | | 
SHEERNE'SS, a fort in Kent, ſeated on 
the point where the river Medway falls into 
the Thames. It was built by king Charles 
II. after the inſult of the Dutch, who burnt 
the men of war at Chatham. The buildings 
belonging to it, in which the officers lodge, 
make a pretty little neat town ; and there is 
allo a yard and a dock, a chapel and a chap- 
lain. | 

SHEET, F. [ ſceat, Sax. ] a broad or large 
piece of linen. The linen of a bed. Tn a ſhip, 
the ropes bent to the clews of the ſails. Fi- 
guratively, the canvas of the ſail. As much 
paper as is made in one body. Any thing ex- 
panded. 
| SHEE'T-ANCHOR, [c- ant I. the 
largeſt anchor in a ſhip. 

To SHEET, v. @. to ſupply or furniſh with 
ſheets. To cover as with a ſheet. 
SHE FFIELD, a town in the W. riding of 
; Yorkſhire, with a market on Tueſdays, and 
two fairs, on Tueſday after Trinity-Sunday, 
and November 28, for cattle and horſes. It 
has been long noted for edge-tools, knives, and 
ſwords. It is 30 miles N. of Derby, and 159 
N. W. by N. of London. | 

SHE'FFORD, or SHE'LFORD, a town of 
Bedfordſhire, with a market on Fridays, and 
four fairs, on January 23, Eaſter-Monday 
May 15, and October o, for cattle. It is 
miles S. of Bedford, and 42 N. by W. 
London. 
{ SHE'FNAL, or SHIFNAL, a town of 
| Shropſhire, with a market on Fridays, and 
two fairs, on Augult 8, for horned cattle, horſes, 

ſheep, and hogs ; and on November 22 for the 
ſame, and hops. It is 9 miles N. of Bridge - 
north, and 1354 N. W. of London. 


to 


mimi! hof 


overed with wool, and! 


| SHEILDS, or SHEALS, S. and N. ewe 
3 P2 ſea- 


SHE 


fea-port towns, one in the county of Dur- 
ham, and the other in Northumberland; net- 
Cher has market nor fair, but are remark- 
able for being the mart where ſlips take in 
their loading of coals, and where they make 
large quantities of ſalt. They are ſeated on 
each hde of the mouth of the river Tyne, 10 
miles E. of Newcaſtle, and 188 N. by W. of 
London. | 

SHE'KEL, /. a Jewiſh coin, valued at 25. 
Sd. fterl:ng. | 

SHELF. / { plur. elves, /cy!f, Belg. ] a board 
placed edgeways agarnit a wall on a tupporter, f 
ſo that any thing may be placed on it. A 
fand bank or ſhallow part of the fea; a rock 


1 


under ſhallow water. It is a fmall but well 


SHELL, /. belle, Belg. Jthe hard covering | 
or external crutt of any thing. The hard co-| 
vering in which fifth, ſnails, &c. are lodged. | 
The covering of the ſeeds of ſuch plants as 


covering of an egg. The external part. A 


Kind of rovgh cottia in which dead bodies are] bring cauſes and criminal 


laid till that in which they are to be interred 
is finiſhed, 

To SHELL, z. a. to take out of the ſhell ; 
to ſtrip of the thell. Neuterly, to fall off as 
broken thells; rs caſt rhe ſhell. 

- SHE'LTER, /. f according to Skinner,from 
ſhell, but according to Davies from ſcy!d, Sax. 
a ſhield | a cover from external injury or vio- 
lence. A protector; defender. The ſtate of 
being protected; ſecurity, defence. 

To SHE'LTER, v. @. to cover, defend, or 
protect from external violence. To harbour. 
To betake to a cover, followed by under. To 
conceal, Nevterly, to make uſe of a ſhelter ; 
to give ſhelter. 

SHE'LVING, a. floping; inclining; hav- 
jag declivity. 

SHE'LVY, a. ſhallow ; rocky; full of 
banks. | 

To SHEND, v. a. [ pret. and part. poſſ. ent, 
ſcendan, Sax. | ro ruin, ſpoil, difgrace, or blame. 
To overpower, ſurpaſs. 

SHE'PHERD, / | /ceaphyrd,Sax.] one who 
tends ſheep. Figuratively, a miniſter. 

SHE'PHERDESS, /. a woman that tends 
thee 
| SHE/PPEY, an iſland in the county of 
Kert, divided from the other part of it by a 
derrow channel. It lies at the mouth of the 
river Mcdway, and contains one town, called 
Queendorough. 

SHE/PTON-MALLET, or SHI'PTON- 
MA'LLET, a town of Somerſetſhire, with a 
market on Fridays, and one fair, on Auguſt 8, 
for all forts of cattle and cheeſe, It is ſeated 
under M-ndip-hill, and is pretty large, being 
jababited by __ wealthy clothiers. It is 
17 miles S. W. of Bath, and 115 W. of Lon- 
dpa. 

SHE'RBET, /. { frarbat, Atab. ] the juice 
ef ſemons or oranges mixed with water and ſu- 


SHI 


SHE'RBORN, atown of D | 

two markets, on Thorfdays and — * 
four fairs, on Saturday after Ioly-Th er 
for all ſorts of cattle; on Joly 18, f uriday, 
and wool ; on July 26, for woo! N. 
and vn the firſt Monday in 0 * 
wy all forts of cattle, 
cated and watered, and is a | enn; 
bited and frequented place. 2 . g 
free- 8 had a caſtle now ig ruins 7 
is 35 miles W. by S. of Sali 4. J 
W. oy 8. of 14 ee ne... 
SHE'RBURN, a town in the W 
Yorkſhire, with a market on Satu la 


one fair, on October 


4 iding of 
, as, ar 
6, tor horſes Ke, 2 
inhabited place, has x 
famous free ſchool, and is ſeated on a tix 

whieh foou falls into the Ouſe. 1ti; 76 nie 
S. W. of York, and 181 N. by W. of Nr 


hay a 


county, who is to ſce the 
king's orders executed; 70 verlag — 
$ to trials, &c. ; 
SHERIFFALTY, SHE'RIFFDOM 
'SHE'R!FFSHIP, or SHERIFFWICK, ! 
the othce or jurifdiction ef a theriff, 'A 
SHE'RRES, or SHERRY, / [from 
= 8 a town of Andaluſia] a kind of Spaniſh 

SHE'RSTONE, a village in Wiltshire 
with two fairs, on May 12, and Odober 9 
tor oxen and fat cattle, 

SHIDE, /.| /ceadan,Sax.}a board; a cutting, 

SHIELD, { /ecld] {| ſcy!&,Sax.}a bucklerg 
a broad piece of defenſiyr armovr held on the 
left arm to ward off darts or blows. Defenc 
or protection. A protector. In Heraldry,ch 
ſcutcheon on which the dearings of an amor 
are placcd. 
\ To SHIELD, [eld] v. a. | ſiyldan 
Sax. } to cover with a mield. Figurauscy,t 
defend. 
To SHIFT, v. 3. to change place. T 
change, or give place to ſomething elſe. Ti 
change cloaths, efpecitalty Tinen. To find 
ſome - expevient for ſubſiſtence of ſafety. I 
practiſe indirect methods. Actively, to cha 
or alter. Followed by away, to ſend a perſ 
away by ſome cxpedient. To change the pol 
tion of a thing. To change cloaths, of def 
in freſh oues. Uſed with off; to defer, ot lent 
away by ſome expedient. 
SHIFT, , an expedient in order to fie 
one's ſelf from a preſſing neceſſity. A me 
expedient, or laſt recourſe. An evahon ot | 
tifice. A linen garment worn by women de 
their bodies. 
| SHIFT ER, . a fly, artful fellow. 
SHULLING, / {from teilt, Sax. ee 
of the ſhield thereon] a filver com 18 =" 
12 pence, or the twentieth part 2 * 
ſterling. There were none coined ti , 1 
and theſe Stow calls gr94ts 3 but 6 
mentions them under their proper 12 I 


fas. Lomonate 


Hen, VIII. F SH] ſ 


SHE'RIFF, /. [plural /ricves, c, f, 
have pods. The outer part of a honſe. The Sax. ] an oilicer + (p a jorieves, ſeyregerca, 


SHI 


uication of /' 
det; in {y{peNCT. 
SUL) , ad. n 


112) in a heſitating man- 
ot familiaily ; not frankly. 
HIN, eine, SN. ] the lorepart of cog ys. 
T SHINE, v. [ preter. I /hone, or have 
x 2nd ſometimes [ frined or hae Shined. 
] to gliſten; to emit light or 
To appear gloſſy. To be gay, 
sor eminent. Followed 
or be propitious. To 


bs mY 
of 


* 

nt, 
nun, Sax. 
brightneſs. Ie 
bexutifo!, conſpicuou 
by 4%, to ſhew favour, 
eil ghten. 
SHINE 
weather. 
SHI'NESS, /. the qu 
ine to be familiar. 

SHINGLE, 
gular, Lat.] a herpes 


„J. ſplendor or brightneſs; fair 
ality of being owwill 


| fringls] . [wants the ſin 
"AS. = b 

contiting of puſſules, 
deiking out in various parts of the body, 
which it ſorrounds like a belt. Small pieces 
of wood in form like a wedge, dſed an Cuyer- 
ing los inſtead of t les. 


SIP, 2 term nation uſed in compoſition, 


borrowed from the Sax, fſeip, ſcyp, or ſcbip- 
ger, Belg, aud fignifics ottice or empley- 


w 


«> 4. Adds. 


4 8 inn ä * 


ment. 

SHIP, f. \ chipper, Belg.] a large hollow 
building with decks, made to paſs over the fea! 
with fails, ; : 
To SHIP, v. a. to put into, or tranſport in, 
2 lip. 

SHIPBOARD; J. ſeldom uſed but ad- 
yerbially, as a ſhipboard, or on ſhipboard, l, c. 
within a ſhip. 

SHUPTON, or SHI/PSTON, a town in 
Worceſterſhire, though ſurrounded by War-; 
vickſhire, with a market on Fridays, and 
tw) fairs, on June 22, and Tueſday after) 
Mtober 10, for horſes, cows, and ſhecp. It 
dig miles W. of Banbury, and 844 N. W. 
of London, { 
SHYPWRECK, / the deſtruction of ſhips 
by recks, fhallows, ſhelves, &c. The parts of 
a lhattered ſhip, Deſtructiau or miſcarriage, 

Tv SHYPWRECK, v. 4. to deſtroy by 
Gahing on rocks or thelvess To reduce to a 
deplorable condition. N 
tr KR leur, [LTi /i] fe a builder of 

13. a 

IRE, f. tir, Sax. ] a qiviſion of a king- 
. a part of the Kingdom nander 


HIRT, / I Hiert, Dan.] the under linen 


Prment of a man. 
To SHIR , v. a. to cover or clothe with a 


ure, 
J [Heb.) 2 


— 


HTI, or SHITTAH, 
Ind of precious wood, hard 
Vithout knots, growing in 
= in the Pentateuch. 

l, . . bre, Tevr.] to 
0 Be " Mudder as with cold or fear. To tall 
„Wee to many parts, from ſchuy ve, Belg. a 


Arabia, and men- 


AELEL-Y ad. {a corrupt re- | 


tough, ſmooth, | 


| 


| 


{fit each other. 


| 


þ 


| 


| 


| 
| 


lice, Activ 

ely, to break b we 
Aﬀively, 1 one act into 
WUY pitees; 20 ſhatter, r 


a train of metall;ne ſtones, ſerving in che diſ- 
covery ot mines. 


crowd, or multitude. 


which two bodies moving in contrary direc 
tons meet, 
be conflict of armies. An offence, or impret- 


fot 0 


SHO 
SHUVER , a fragment of a thing broken 


into many pieces. 


SHOAD, [V] ſ. among Miners, denotes 


*SHOAL, [ /hil} . [ feole, Sax. ] a throng, 
A. ſand bank, or ſhal- 
low place. 

To SHOAL, [LVs] +. n. to throng or 
:rovd together. To be ſhallow; te become 
thallow. 


SHOAL, 750 a. ſhailow. 
SHO ALV, nd a. full of ſhallows. 
SHOCK, /. | /cbocten, Belg. ] the force with 


* 
External violence or concuſhon. 


hon of diſguſt. A pile of fix ſheaves of corny 
from ſhoc te, old Belg. A rough dog; a ſhort 
acad of hair, from agg. 

To SHOCK, v. a. /cbocken, Belg. ſee Suax x] 
to ſhake by violence. To offend or diſguſt. 
Neuterly, to be offenſive. ; 

To SHOCK, &. n.| from the noun | to build 
up pales of ſheaves. 

SHOP, tor /Þocd, the preter and part. paſl. 
of Sue. | 

SHOE, /. [ plural oet, formerly [hcon, ſceo, 
Sax. ] a cover for the fout. 

To SHOE, v. a. | preter and part. pafſ. cd} 
to fit with, or put on, a ſhoe. 

SHOEMA'KER, , one whoſe profethon 14 
to make ſhoes, 

To SHOG, 2. a. ſee Start or Smock. 

SHONE, the preter and pait.pafi. of Sa iN c- 

SHOOK, the preter of SuAKR. 

To SHOOT, v. a. | preter. ot, part. paff. 

r 2 Jceotan, Sax. ] to diſcharge any 
thing ſo as to make it fly with ſpeed and vio- 
lence. Te diſcharge from a bow or gun. To 
let off. To hit with any thing diſcharged 
from a bow or gun. To ſprout or grow, ap- 
plied to vegetables. To emit or dart. To 
To puſh forward. To paſs 
through with ſpeed. Neuterly, to be emitted, 
To germinate. To protuberate, or flick our, 
follow ed by out, To become any thing ſud- 
denly, uſed with . To move along ſwiftly. 
To be affected with a quick and intermitting 
pain. | 

SHOOT, F. the act or impreſſion of an 
thing diſcharged from a bow, &c. The atk 
of hitting, or endeavouting to hit, with ſomes 
thing diſcharged from a bow or gun. A 


branch iſſoing from the main ſtock, from 


fſeheuten, Belg. 


SHOO'TER, /. an archer; a gunner. 

SHOP, /. [ ſcezp, Sax.] a place where any 
thing is ſold. A room in which manufaQuures 
are carried on, 


SHOPKEE/PER, F. a trader who ſells in 


a ſhop; not a merchant, who only deals by 
wholeſale, 5 


SHO'PMAN, /. apetty trader. 
SHORE, J. | ſeere, Sax.] the coaſt or land 
973 which 


8 HO 


which borders on the fea. A drain, properly 
ipelt ſewer. The ſupport ot a building; 2 
buttiefs; from ſchooren, Balg. 

To SHORE, v. a. [c hooren, Belg. ] to prop, 
or ſupport from falling; followed by vp. 

SHORN, particle of Sut Ax. 

SHORT, «. | ſcr5rt, Sax. ] meaſuring little, 
oppoſed to long. Not long in {pace or extent. 
Ot ſmall contiouance. Repeated by quick re- 
turns. Not equal to a veribats merits or ex- 
cellencies. Defective ; ſcanty. Not able to 
attain an end, after fa//, Not long diſtant, or 

ming ſoon. Quick or unexpected. Not going 
fo far as was intended. Narrow. Brittle. 

SHORT, /. a conciſe or ſummary account. 

SHORT, ad. vf.d in compoſition only, a 
ſmall ſpace of time ; nat long. 

To SHO'RTEN, v. 4. to deprive of length, 
applied to ſpace or time. To contract, or ab- 
breviate. To hinder from going on. To cut 
off; to defeat. To lop. | 

SHO'RT-HAND, /. a method of writing ſo 
as to ſave time and paper 

SHORTLY, ad. quickly; briefly. 

SHO'RTNESS, 
fhort, either in time or ſpace. 


Brevity ; con- 
ciſeneſs. 


Deficience ; imperfection. 


SHO'RTSIGHTED, [ /5r:5:ted | a. unable 


to ſee far. 


SHO'RTWINDED, «. aſthmatic. 


SHOT, the preter. and part. paſſ. of SyooT. 
ſcbot, Belg. ] the act of ſhooting. 
A globule 
ef lead uſed in charging fire-arms. A ſum 


SHOT, /. 1 
Any thing diſcharged from a gun. 


charged, or a reckoning, from eſcor, Fr. 


SCHOTTEN, a. without ro2; having 


ejected its ſpawn. 


To SHOVE, v. a. ſchuyvar, Belg. ] to puſh 
by main firength. To drive a veſſel by means 
of a pole thruſt hard againſt the bottum of a 
river. To puth or ruſh againft. Neuterly, to 
To row in a boat by means 


puſh before one. 

of a pole thruſt againſt the bottom of a river. 
ALT the act of ſhoving; a puſh. 
SHO\VEL, ſ. | ſcheoffel, Belg. ] an inſtru- 


ment with a broad blade raiſed on the edges, 
and a long handle, uſcd in throwing coals op 


a fire, &c. 


To SHOVEL, ». a. to throw or heap with 


a ſhovel. To cather in great quantities. 


SHO'VEL-BOARD, /. a long board on 
whichriecesof metal are puſhed towards a mark. 
SHOULD,[ pron. />-0/d] v. u. [ ſceoldan,Sax.] 
ſpouldeft, be 
ſhould. Like the Sven, Ic ſceold, thu ſcelldeft, 
be ſecold] this is a kind of auxilliary verb, 
uſed in the conjunftive mood, and generally 
implies t ſineſs or duty; as, 1 ſhould be 
hen 

preceded y if, it implies chance; as, “ If I 


It is thus dechurd, I ould, thou 


j. e. it is my buſineſs or duty to go. 


fuld 2,” i. e. if it happens that I go. 


SHO UL DER, /. [ ſebelder, Belg. ] the joint 


which connects the arm to the body. In 
butcher's meat, the upper part of the fore leg; 
A. rifing part or ptomigence. 


violence and ir ſolence. 


joy, or exultstion. 


the quality of being 


SHR 


To SHOULDER, . 


1 do puſh with 


ſhoulder. o Put upon the 
SHO'ULDHAM, a villa 
with two fairs, on September 
1O, for cattle and toys. 

To SHOUT, v. . to cry 


8e in Norfolk 
19, and Oktober 


aloud in trivmph, 


SHOUT, /. a lovd a . 
* — or Ke; vehement oy of joy, 
OUTER, /. be who ſhouts 
To SHOW, LVs] v. a. Tore 
and ſbown, part. 10 * Fand 8. 
lerves, that this word 18 frequent] = 
ew ; but fince it is always N Ty 
. 7 a »OUNced and 
often written ſhow, which is alſo fave 
its radix ſchowen, Belg, he thinks it * y 
juſt the orthography co the pronunciation} : 
produce to the fight or view. Toprove, or * 
a proof. To publiſh or proclaim, let 
forth. To make known. To offer; to ford 
To _ 7 point out the way, To ex lin 
teach, or tell. Neuterly, to! 
the appearance. . 
SHOW, Ie] J ſome ſpectacle, or ſomes 
thing remarkable, expoſed jo view for money 
A ſuperficial or mere exteryal appearance, Ag 
oſtentatious diſplay. An object attracting at 
tention or notice. A ſplendid appearane 
Likeneſs. Speciouſneſs. 
SHO'W-BREAD, or SHE'W-BREAD, | 
the loaves of bread among the Jews, that th 
pricſt of the week placed every ſabbath-dz 
on the golden table, covered with leave; df 
old, and twelve in number. 
SHOW ER, [the ow in this word and th 
two following is pron. as in _ J. [chen 
Belg.] a moderate or violent fall of rain. Ar 
thing deſcending thick. Any profufion, « 
liberal diſtribution, 
To SHOWU'ER, v. a. to wet or drown wit 
rain. To pour down. To diſtribute liberal 
or profuſely. Neuterly, to be rainy. 
SHOW'ERY, a. rainy. 
SHO'WISH, T0 gaudy ; wlendi 
oſtentatious. 
SHOWN, preter. and part. paſſ. of Syow 
SHRAN K, preter. of SHRINK. 
To SHRED, v. a | preter. ſhred, ſereadd 
Jon] to cut into ſmall or thin pieces, c 
monly applied to cloth or herbs. | 
SHRED, /-3 ſmall piece cyt off. A fem 
SHREW, /. [ ſchreyen, Jon] 2 previ 
turbulent, clamorous, vexatious, piteful, 1 
lienant woman. | 
f . a. [ contrafted from ſore 
ma{ic10l 


. 
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SHREWD, 
having the qualities of a ſhrew; ! 
miſchievous; troubleſome. Cunn!'g; i 
ſubtle; maliciouſly ſly. Bad. Painful,piocit 

SHRE/WDLY, ad. miſchievoully; | 
atiouſly ; with ſong ſuſpicion. 
SHRE/WDNESS, /. fly cunning; iT 


Miſchievovſneſs. III 
SHREWISH, a. poſſeſſing the 999" \ 


E ſhrew. 


= 


SHR 


duk W MOUSE, 55 [ ſcreawa,Sax. Ja mouſe 


hoſe bite 15 falſely tuppoſed to be venomous. 
: ive [ÞrewW. | 
me — a town of Shropſhire, 


on Wedneſdays, Thurſ- 


Hence ſo 


(avs 
dax; 
week 
ard horned 10 . 
oth;: on uly 3 : 
Gel caitle, horſes, hogs, 3 ! ; 
„eng lambs wool; on October 2, an 
ſhee/, der 12, for horned cattle, horles, theep, 
be, cheeſe, and linen. It is ſeated in 
3 „the county, on a pleaſant aſcent, 
. he banks of the Severn, which almoſt 
- pots it. It contains 5 pariſh nee; 
38 1 handſ»me 
daes 4 chapel, two of whach are 
* . with lofty ſpire ſtecp les. II 
* huge place, with handſome houſes and 
* greets; full of inhabitants. It is a corpo- 
3 with the title of an Lene. has a _ 
4oe-{chool, and ſends two members to parlia- 
- Itis governed by a mayor, 12 aldermen, 
4 recorder, 24 common-council men, and a 
nrn-clerk. The town is near tuo miles long, 
and the ſtreets moſtly een and apa, : 

miles W. of Litchfield, 21 N. V. o 
Nridee-northy and 159 N. W. of London. 

To SHRIEK, [ /breek] v. n. 1/.riegar,Dan. ] 
to cry out out with anguiſh, or terror; to 
ſcream, See SCREAR. 

SHRIEK, , [ frieg, Dan.] a loud cry; 
cauſed by anguiſh or terror. 

SHRIFT, . Lc, Sax. ] a confeſſion made 
t1 a prieſt, Obſolete. 

SHRILL, a. {formed from the found] 
ſoending with a piercing and t emvlous, 
noule, 

To SHRILL, v. #. to ſound tharp, and: 
quick, 

SHRIMP, ,. [| /crympe, Dan. ] a ſmall cruſ- 
ticeous fiſh, A little wrinkled man, or dwarf, 
in contempt, 

SHRINE, , [ ſcrixium, Lat.] a caſe in. 
ubieh ſomething ſacred is repohted. Uſed 
poetically, for an altar. 

To SHRINK, v. . [preter. [brunck, or 
frant, participle ſhrunk, or ſhrunken, ſcrincan, 

]to contract into leſs room; to ſhrivel 
from loſs of moiſture, To withdraw or fall; 
bick in order to avoid danger. Actixely, to 
leſſen the meaſure of a thing by contracting it. 


SHRINK, . corrugation; contraction of 


the body into le ſs compaſs. | 


1 


a. 


* 


To SHRIVE, v, a ; 
„ preter. ode, ſcrifan, 
2 hear at Jet” Bay To e a 
on. | | 


To SHRUVEL.». „ [ ſchrom 
| L, v. n. [ pelan, Belg. ] to 
=? N wrinkles. Actively, to 7 a 
streckt into wrinkles, uſed with up. 
ano pst 1 1 con feffor. a 
» an Englith county, 48 
miles in length, 28 in breadt h, and G 


7 


SHU 


ontgomerythire on the W. Herefordſhire 
on the S. and Staffordibſre on the E. It 
contains 22,380 houſes, 139,680 inhabi- 
tants, 170 pariſhes, and 16 market towns, 
5 of which ſend members to parliament, 
which, with two for the county, make 12 
in all. The principal rivers are, the Se— 
vern, which runs thro' the midit of the 
county, the Terne, the Clun, and the Rea, 
with teveral other leſſer ſtreams, The W. 
and 8. parts are mountainous, but the E. 
and N. more plain and level; however the 
o is pretty fertile every where, yielding 
coin and paſtures, beſides p:t-coal, iron, and 
other commodities. The air is ſharp ard cold 
on the tops of the hills and mountains, but in 
th lower parts temperate enough, Shrewſbury 
is the capital town. 

SHRO'TON, a village in Dorſetſhire, 
with one fair, an September 25, for horſes, 
bullocks, ſheep, and all ſorts of haber daſhery 
ware. 

SHROUD, }. | ſorud, Sax. ] a cover or ſhiek» 
ter. A winding ſheet, or dreſs of a dead per- 
ton. Ropes turned as ladders, from the fides 


| of a ſhip to the topmaſts. 


To SHROUD, =. a. to dreſs in a ſhroud; 
to ſhelter from danger; to cover, hide or con- 
ceal, Neuterly, to harbour, or take ſhelter, 
SHROVE, preter of Sunuivr. 
SHRO'VE-TIDE, or SHROVE-TU'ES- 
DAY. J. [from ſtrove, preter. of /rive, to 
confeſs, and tide or tueſday | the time of con- 
ſeſion; the day before Aſh-wedneſday, or 
Lent, on which anciently perſons went to 
confeſſion. 

SHRUB, ſ. [Lille, Sax.) a buſh or ſmall 
tree. A liquor made of orange-juice, ſpirits 
avd ſugar, | 
SHR U'BBY, a. full of ſhrubs; buſhy. 

To SHRUG, v. ». | ſchricken, Belg. ] to ex- 
preſs horror or diſfatisfaction by moving the 
ſhoulders towards the head. Actively, to 


contract or draw upwards, followed by ſhoul- 


ders, | | 

SHRUG, , a mation of the ſhoulders up- 
wards to expreſs horror or diſfatis faction. 

To SHU'DDER, 2. . Cd en, Belg.] to 
quake with fear or averſion, h 

To SHU'FFLE, ie] v. a. [ lyfeling, 
Sax. ] to throw into diſorder, ſo that one thing 
may take place of another; to remove or put 
by with ſome artifice; te change the poſition 
of cards with reſpect to each other; to ſhake 
or get rid of by ſtruggling, uſed with off; to 


uſed with y. Neuterly, to put a pack of cards 
into new order; to play mean tricks, frauds 
or evaſions; to ſtruggle, to ſhift; to move 
with an aukward gait, or with the feet drawn 
along the ground. | 
Hur FLE, LV; /. the act of diſ- 
ordering things, or moving them ſo as to make 
them take place of each other; à trick ot 


tire on the N. Denbighſhire and| 


artifice, | 
iPs4g SHU'F- 


form in a confuſed or clandeftine manner, - 
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SHU'FFLER, /. he who plays tricks, or 
Swuffics. 

SHU/FFINGLY, ad. with anirregular gait. 

To SHUN, v. a. | ajcunian, Sax. | to avoid; 
to cndcavour te eſcape; to decline; to eſ- 
chew. Syxox. We ſhun thoſe perſons whom 
we would not ſee, or by whom we would not 
be ſeen; we avoid doing things that are dif- 
agreeable to us; we /fy both perions and things 
which we fear and dread. Shun is generally 
applied to pertons; dread, to things. 

To SHUT, v. @. [preter. and part. paſt. 
ſbut, ſebutten, Belg.] to put together {oy that no- 


thing can get in or out, oppoled to open. To 
incloſe or cantine, To bar or exclude. To 
draw the eyelid cloſe over the eve. To con- 


tract, applied to the hand. Uſed with out, to 
exclude or deny admiſſion. Uled with wp, to 
confine ; to conclude, Neuterly, to be cloſed; 
to cloſe itſelf. 

SHUT, /. the act of cloſing. A ſmall door 
or cover. 

'SHU'TTER, /. one that cloſes any thing 
that ſtood open, A door or board by which 
windows are ſecufed in the night. 

SHU'TTLECOCK, g. | ſpelt likewiſe hie- 
e/ccock, Jounſon, ſuppoſes it may properly be 
called fouttlecork, i. e. a cork driven to and 
fro like a weaver's huttle] a cork fluck with 
feathers, and driven on high with a battle- 


dore. 

SHU*TTLE, [] /. | Rutu!, Iſl. ] the 
intrument with which a weaver ſhoots the 
croſs threads of his work. 

SHY, a. { coor, Belg.] reſerved ; coy ; not 
willing tobe acquainted or familiar. Cautious ; 
chary. Keeping at a diſtance, and unwilling 
to approach. Suſpicious ; jealous, 

SIBERIA, a large country, comprehend- 
ing the moſt northern part of the Ruſſian 
empire, in Aſia. It is bounded on the E. by 
the Occan ; on the S. by Great Tartary ; on 
the W. by Ruſſia; and on the N. by the 
Frozen Ocean, It is about 2000 miles in 
length from E. to W. and 750 in breadth 


from N. to 8. Huther the Ruſhan emperors 


ſend the great men of their court into exile 
that have diſplcaſed them, as well as all other 
rions of whom they would-purge the center 
of their dominions. The 8, part is a very 
good country, producing all the necefſaries of 
Life; but the N, part is extremely cold, al- 
moſt uncultivated, and thin of peeple, 
principal riches of Siberia conſiſt of fine ſkins 
and furs. Tobolſkati is the capital town, where 
the viceroy refides. The inhabitants are of 
threes ſortz, Pagans, or the natives of the 
country, Mahometars, and Myſcovites. 
N Ogg Lat.] hiſſing. | 
, SIBLLA'TION, |. {_/ib/atio, Lat. ] a hiſſing 
d. 
SI'BYLS, in Pagan Hiſtory, were cer- 
$1'a woman (aid to have been endowed with 
„ prophetic ſpirit, and to have 


oracles, fore-thewin 
ot Kingdoms, 


to dry. 
drying. 
Lat.] arid; caufi 
neſs; aridity; w 
Sea, almoſt in ih form of a tri 
by the lea, 


of Naples 


Faro; but as Meſſina 
called the Faro di Meſii 


doms of Naples and Sicily 
climate, and the produckions 


* To SYCKEN, +. a. to deſtroy health; to 


The | 


S'I D 


g the fates and rerolutinnt 
Ivy - 
To SVCCATE, Liklate) v. a. [fices, La. 


SICCA'TION, Hi . the 20 cf 


LI a, [ fiecus and fe 
Seit ng drinels. l 

» LU αν Js [ ſiccitas, La.) dr; 
ant of moiſture. 0 
Fr.) the number 
„an iſland in the 


SICCUFICK, 


SI'CE, J. [ /ix 
CE, J. » fix at dice, 
SI'CILY Mediterrine 
angle, bound 

and ſeparated from the — 
by a narrow fireigh!, called the 
is ſeated on it, 


* . na. 
miles in breadth, and in i 


ſhelves called Scylla and Cha 
celebrated by the Latin poet 


it is 
This is about 

t are the famgs 
rybdis, fo moch 
5. The two kings 
under the ſane 


tl are much th 
ſame; only Sicily abounds much more in * 


It is ſaid to contain one million of inhabitart. 
who in general have a very bad character. Din 
Carlos became king of the Two Sicilies i 
17306, in conſequence of the treaty of Vienna 
but the King of Spain dying in 1760, he fc 
cceded to that crown, and his thirs fon, Fer. 
dinand, became king of the Two Sicile, 
Mount Etna, now called Gibello, the fa 
mous volcano, is in Val di Demona. It i 
about 165 miles in length, and tu in 
breadth; and its produce not already mention 
ed, is wine, oil, ſilk, aud excellent troits. 
SICK, a. [ feck, Belg. ] deprived of health; 
atflicted with diſeaſe. Diſordered in the ſo- 
mach, or ſqucamiſh. Corrupted. Diſguſted. 


are 


make fick. To impair; to weaken, New 
terly, to grow fick ; to be diſeaſed, To be fl. 


ed with diſguſt, or loathing. To decay; v 5 
languiſh, ſry 
SUCK LE, [] . [| fickel, Belg. Jthe inſin- Iron 
ment with which corn is cut, A reaping hook. Lai 
SI'CK LINESS, , diſpoſition to hcknels; bow 
habitual ſickneſs, or diſeaſe. | 
SI'CK LY, a. diſeaſed, infirm, not healthry by 
faint, d. ſordered, languid, weak, | pre 
SI'CK NESS, /. [ jeocnefſe, Sax.] the ſtate af ＋ 
being infirm in health. A diſeaſe. Squeamiſ- : 
neſs. or diſorder in the organs of digeſtion. 5 
SIDE, /. [ fide, Sax.] the part of animals 15 
where the ribs are placed. Any fart ofs J 
body oppoſed to another part. A marge, 7 
verge, or edge. Situation. Half of any thing, * 
party intereſt; ſet j faction. 8 
' SIDE, a. oblique, oppoſed to direct; l. mar 
|reral. n ra 
To SIDE, v. a. to join with any pany] 8 
followed by with. jon 
SI/DE-BOARD, [:ide-b3rd] J. u 
which plate and other conveniencies are plac x 


ed by the tide of 


delivered 
4 


thac at * the b 


516 


au DE- Ox, J. 2 box on ene fide of- the | 
Wel E-LONG, a. lateral; oblique ; not in 
front 3 not direct; not in oppoßtion. Re 
bb KAL, a. | fromfidis, Lat. WII ſtral. 
IDER * 110 N, [ /ederatin, Lat. | a lud- 
% mottifcation; a blaſt; or a ſudden depri- 
Gon of ſcule. See SYDERATION. 

"SUDESMAN, /. au afſiltaur to 2 church- 


warden. 


SI DE-WAIS, or SLDEWIZE, 4d. on oue 
file; obliquely 3 indireétly; laterally. 
SUDLAM or SUDL.AN . a village in 
Porſetſlüre, with one fair, on December ©, iv! 
My of cattle. ; | 
bl Er, a village in Saſſex, * ith one 
fair, O0'1 4 onday after June 295 lor bedlars 


wire. : 
$'DMOUTH, a ſea-port town in Devon- 
ſtixe, with a (mall market, and two fairs, 
60 Ealler-Tueſday, and Monday after Sep- 
tember 1, for cattle, It is a ſmall athing 
wor, ſeared ou the ſea- ore, and was for- 
necly pretty conſiderable. before its harbour 
as choaked up. Ii is 162 miles W. by S. of | 

London. ; 

SLEGE, [ ceje] ,. Lee, Fr.] the act of be - 
ſauug a foſtified place. Auy continued eadea- 
our t gain hoffe non. Throne; ſeat. Ovtolere. 

To SIEGE, | jeeje ] v. a. Licher, Fr, ] to 
lar lege. 

SIENNE'SE, a duchy in Italy; bounded 
on the N. by the Florentivo ; on the S. by 
the Mediterranean Sca, and the duchy of 
Caftry; on the eaſt by the Perugino, and Or- 
rietano; and on the W. by the Florentino, and 
the Tuſcan ſea; being about 55 miles ju length. 
and a; much in breadth. The foil :« pretty fer- 
tle, eſpecially in mo lberry trees, which feed a 
preat number of h:k-worms, and there are ſe— 


el denlmineral ſprings. Sienna is thecapitaltown. 
1 NEVE, (pron. v. Sec Sir.] % an in- 


ſrroment ulcd in ſeparating ſmall particles 
rom grolſer, conſiſting of a piece of lawn, 

ur, or Cyprus, ſtrained and faſtened tu a 
boah; a fearce; a bolter. 

10 SIFT, 5. a. [ ften, yay to ſeparate 
Mya ſieve. To paſs through à reve, To ſe— 
Piate, or part, Figuratively, to try, to exa- 
mine, to ſcrutinize, to ſcan. f 

A ER, / he who hits. 

SIG, uſed in compounds, is derived from 


& victory. Thus Sigward implies a victo— 
nous prefeever, 


Ts SIGH, [47] +. 
os to be heard, wh 
V lufpire. A 

GH, [57 
My dc hear 
Mrauon. 


8 1H T | | 
NIGHT, [33] , [ ficht, Belg.] the percep- 


ig jets by the eye. The act of ſceing 
| mg; vihon, Open view, or a fitua- 


Y . bu 
on jg h! - 
on In which nothing obſtructs the eve. No- 
& eye, An aperture to 


n. ¶ fan, Sax. ] to breathe 
 Whengpprefied with ſorrow; 
threly, to lament, 

J. a violent breathing which 
q, When oppreſſed with grief, Sul- 


or knowledge, Tu 


{ The 772 makes knowh, and is mnetimes na- 


[mark on any matter, particularly plants, by 


SIG 


look through. A ſhow, ſpectacle, or ſomes, 
thing remarkable to be ſcen. 

SUYGHTLESS, | i] a. blind. Ofen- 
live ta the eye; unpleaſant to look at. 

SI'GHTLY, [iy] s. pleating to the eye 
ſtriking to the view, 

SUGIL, /. | /egillem, Lat.] a ſeal. 

SIGN, [ in | }. [ [ior Lat. | a token of any 
thing; that by which any thing is ſhown 3 in- 
dication. A wonder or miracle. A picture 
or board hung out on the outiide of a tracet- 
man's houſe, A memorial. A* couſiellatiog 
in the zodiac. A mark. A ſymbol, or type. 
The ſubtcription of a perſon's nate. Ser. 


tural, The fgna! gives votice, and is alsa7s 
arbitrary. The apjearances vi the face are 
commouly the Ag of whet paltcs in the 
heart, The hitting of a flag in vic ſhip is a 
higral to the other. | 

To SIGN, [Ci v. a. C gv, Lot.] to mark 
to ratify by ſubſcribing one's uam; to betas 
ken, or repreſent typically. 

SI'GNAL,, , | #gnzl, Fr.] notice given by 
forme token. A hgn that gives notice, 

SUGNAL, a. La, r.] remarkableg 
eminent; confpicuous. 

To SYGNALIZE, v. à. | /znalijcr, Fr. ] to 
make eminent er remarkable; to celebrate; 
to render illuſtrious. 

SYGNALLY, ad. remarkably; memora - 
bly ; em:nently, 

SIGNATURE, /. [ fanature, Fr.] a fign 
or mark impretied on a thing; a ſtamp. A 


which their medicinal uſe is pointed out. A 
proof or evidence, Among Printers, a letter 
of the alptaber, or other Mark, made uſe of to 
diſtingoiſh ditterent fleets, Subſcription, or 
the ſigning of a perſon's name. | 

SI'GNET, / { Sirnctie, Fr. J a ſeal, peculiar- 
ly applied to that uf a king. 

SIGNUFICANCE,orSIGNUFICANCY, 
J. [fee SiGx1Ex] the power of fignifying ; 
weaning. Force; energy. Importance ; mo» 
ment ; conlequence, 

SIGNVFICANT, a. | fenificani, Lat. ] ex- 
prethve of ſomething elſe. Standing as a fign 
of tomething. Forcible inc onveying the mean- 
ing intended. Important. 

SIGNIFICATION, /. [ forificatio, Lat.) 
the act of making known, or convey ing ideas by 
hyns. A meaning exprefied bya fign or word. 

SIGNVFFICATIVE, a. | /grijicotif, Fr.] be- 
tokening by an external ſign. Forcible ; em- 
phatic expreſſive. 

SIGNUFICATORY, , that which figni- 
fies or betokens. 

To SVGNIFY, v. a. {| /$:ifico, Lat. ] to de- 
clare by ſome token or fign. To mean; ta 
exprels. To import, or weigh, when uſed in- 
terrcgatively. To make known; to ratify, Neu- 
terly, toſtand ſor an idea; to expreſs a meaning. 

SUGNIORY, /. { fonota, Ital.] fee Sero» 
N1ORY, : | 


SILENCE, 


Plants that are of the pulſe kind. 


in woods; woody, N =_ 
SI'LVER, |: [ fbver, Belg.] a white, ſhin- 


SIL 

SVLENCE,/. 4 Alentium, Lat.) 2 fate where- 
in nothing is perceived by the ear. The act 
or (tate of reſratning from ſpeaking. Stillneſo. 
Taciturhiry ; quietaeſs. Secrecy. | 

To SILENCE, v. a. to ſtill; to oblige to 
refrain from ſpeaking- | 

SILENT, a. | Alens, Lat. ] mute; not ſpeak · 
ing. dot talkative. St Il, or without noiſe. 

SI'LENTLY, ed. without ſpeech or noite; 
without mention; mutely. 

SILE'SIA, a province in Germany, with 
rhe title of a duchy. It is bounded en the 
N. by the - marquiſate of Brandenburg, and 
Poland ; on the S. by Moravia and Hungary; 
on the E. by Poland; and on the W. by Lower 
Lufatia, and Bohemia. It is about 274 miles 
in length, and too in breadth; and ſome 
geographers pretend that there are 100 cities, 
352 wens, 863 caltles, 4000 gentlemen's 
huuſes, aud 41,518 villages. Part of this 
country was ceded to the king of Pruſha in 
1742, by the treaty of Breflaw. 

SLLYCIOUS, Ci a. [ from cilicium, 
Lat.] made of bair. 

SILVCULOSE, @. [from filicula, Lat.] 
huſky ; full of hutks. 

SILI'GINOSE, a, | fgingſus, Lat.] made 
of fine wheat, : | 

SI'LIQUA, /[. [ L:t.] among Gold Refiners, 
a carat, of which fix make a ſcruple. In Bo- 
tany, the ſeed veſſel, pod, huſk, or ſhell of 


SI'LIQUOSE, or SVLIQUOUS, a. having 
a pod or capſola. 
SILK, /. | ſ-o!c, Sax. J a fine thread ſpun by 
2 butterfly. A manufacture made of the ſilk - 
worm's threads. 
SI'LKEN, a. ma le of ſilk. Drefled in filk, 
Figuratively, ſoft or tender. 
i SULKWORM, /. the worm that ſpins 
Ik. 
SI/LKY, a. made of filk. Soft; pliant. 
SILL, , | vl, ay. ] the timber or ſtone at 
the foot of a door. threſhold. 
SI'LLABUR, /. cucds made by milking on 
Vinegar, cyder, wine, &c. 
SI'LLINESS, /. fooliſhneſs ; fimplicity. 
SI'/LLY, . f /e/g, Teut.] barmleſs; inof- 
fenſive; tanacent; plain; artlefs. Weak ; 
helpleſs. Simple; fooliſh ; witleſs. 
SI'LMISTON, or SUNMISTON, a vil- 
Jage in Suſſex, with a fair on September 19, 
for horned cattle and ſheep. 


SI'LSOE, a village in Bedfordſhire, on the | 


road from London to Bedford, with two fairs, 

on May 12, and September 27, for all forts 

of cattle. Diſtant from London 41 miles. 
SILT, ſ. mud; lime. | 


SI'LV AN, a. | from ſilva, Lat.] abounding 


ing, hard metal, next in wright to gold. 
Any thing of ſoft or whitiſh ſplendor. Coin 
or money made of filver. 


S1-N 

a pale luftre; made of filxer: 
7 311 b e of ſilver; (4h 
with filver. To adorn with a whi 


luſtre. To cover with ſomethin 
ſhining. 


SULVERSMITH, . one that 


ſilver, 


miles W, of Excter, with two fai 
24, and Scptember 4, for cattle, 
SILVER, 4. befprink1:4 with filver, 


. SUMAR, ,. [ ſomarre, Fr.] a woman', lobe. 


SUMETER, /. fee CIT ER. 


SUMILLAR, a. © frilis, Lat. Ihe 
havingonepart):keannther, A ende 
SIMILARITY, J likenets ; refentjnn 
SI'MI LE, /. Vila, Lat.] a com pariſon by 
which any thing is explained or aggrandized 
SIMULITUDE, /. [ fmilituds, Lat} lite 


nels; refemblance. A com ariſon, or mile 

To SUMMED, v. . ion dhe 
formed from the ſound] to boil gew ir. 10 
boil with a gentle h. iſſing or motion. 

SI'MNEL, ſ. [_fimbel, Sax. ] a kind of cake 
made of ſugar, flour, plums, ſaffron, &, 

SIMONT/AC, j [ ſimoniaguc, Fr. one that 
buys or ſells preferments in the church, 

SIMONYACAL, a. guilty of fimony, of 
of buying and ſelling livings in the church, 

SI'MONY, /. [ /rmonie, Fr.] the crime d 
buying and ſelling church preſerments. 

To SVMPER, v. #, perhaps from fm 
as it ſeems to imitate the dimples of watt 
gently boiling] to ſmile ; generally applied u 
fooliſh ſmiling. 

SI'MPER, / a ſmile, generally applied 
a fooliſh one. ; 

SIMPLE, sin] a. [ fimplex, Lat. Tit 
ſincere ; without deſign or artifice ; unſkilled 
harmleſs. Uncompounded ; not complicat 
Single; only one. Silly. 

SIMPLE, [cop] fe [ fomphe, Fr.] a fag 
ingredient ; a drug. Popularly uſed for au her 

To SUMPLE, | 5/mp!] v. . to gatut 
herbs, 

SUMPLENESS, [ s/mplenefs] J. the qual 
of being without art, experience or compolti 
Sl MpLER, ſ. an berbariſt. 

SUMPLETON, [ simplcton ] Ja filly, ban 
leſs, and unexperienced perſon, | 

SIMPLYCITY, / { mplicitas, Lat.) in 
dom from art, artifice, cunning or 
Plainneſs. Singleneſs. Weakneb; fil 
SU/MPLIST, / one {killed in fimples 
SY/MPLY, ad. artleſsly; without 2s 
tion; merely; fooliſhly. : 

To SIMULATE, v. 4. to diſſemdle 


| 15 ULA“TION / been Lat le 

vice of pretending ſomething to be which! 
SIMULTA'/NEOUS, a. [ 7 

acting together; exiſting at the ſame 


SIN, [.[ ſyn, Sax. ] any 


SI'LVER, a. white like filver; having 


ry to the laws of God. F iguratively, 300 


V. & to Cover tf 8 


works ig 
SI'LVERTON, a village in Devonſhire $ 
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ral vegligence 
movully wicked, 


1. laus of God, and to negle& the rites 
gy 19 the 


. ig ion. | 
a EM, . Leue „ Gr. ] a medi- 
| : of mull ard to raiſe bliſters, &C. A 
es xc ad. it be, Sax. ] it being true; be- 

. from the time that 3 agoy before 
1 Uſed as A prepohtton, after that time. 
sv CE RE, a. | Vincer us, an” unhurt. 
Pathſul. Pore; uncorrupted. oneſt; in- 


SIC ERII x, or SI1TCE” RENESS, /. 

iar an, Lat.] freedom from br or 

Amur ation. 8 5 integrity; ho- 

—_—— 5 a 

2. PUT, /. in Anatomy, is the fore- 
ut of the head, reaching trom the fore head 
r anal future. * ; 

4 date + * in Surgery, is a little 
Bobs —— of fit, inen, 1 liat, uſed in 
io 2 wound after trepauning. 
a J. Linus, Lat.] in Geometry, a line 
zaun from one end of an arch perpendicular- 
I; on the d.ameter drawn from the other end. 
"SINE, uſd in compoſition, is borrowed 

from the Latin, and fignifies without, 

SUNECURE, [ſine and cura, Lat, ] an of- 
fee where a per ſon is entitled to a revenue 
without trouble, | : 

SUNEW, T ſenwe,Sax, Ja tendon or ligament 
by which the joints are moved; a nerve. Figu- 
natively, that which gives ſtrength or ſapport. 

SINEWY, a. conuſting of finews or nerves. 
Figeratively, ſtrong, nervous, or forcible. 

SINFUL, a. [falle, Sax.] contrary to 
ny divine command. Wicked; impious; 
ulan&'hed 5 ungodly; irreligious. 

SINFULLY, ad. impioully 5 wickedly. 

SINFULNESS, [. wickedneſs ; impiety. 

To SING, v. u. | preter. ſang, or ſung, part. 
ml ſung, Ang an, Sax. | to utter in a melod:- 
02; or mofical manner. Figuratively, to re- 
late poetically, Actively, to mention or re- 
ate in poetry. To celebrate or praiſe. To 
pronounce in a muſical manner. 

To SIN GE, [ fJinje] v. a. [ Jengan, Sax. ] to 


korch, or burn in a{light or ſuperficial manner. 


SINGER, [the g pron. hard] /. ene whoſe, 


prof- hon is to fin g. 


| ex. MASTER, }. one who teaches, 
0 wer. | 
SUNGLE, [singl}] a. | fingulss, Lat, ] not 
More than one; only one. Particular or indi- 
vidual, Not compounded. Alone, or without 
ay companion, Unmarried. Not double, 
. to flowers. Pure or uncorrupt ; not 
wbl-minded ; fimple. That iu which one 
5 18 oppoſed to one; followed by combat. 
| 9 SUNGLE, [s:ngl] v. a. to chooſe out 
: others, uſed with out. To take 


o ſeparate. To withdra 
TG Rds "Emolic: 
ain Ligne ſimplicity; 


of religion. A mau enor. 


. A 9 J , 
"SIN, 9. v. L Angie, Sax. 1 tO act contra 


eff. &s to be, d:iſtivguithed from others. 


81 P. 


SINGULAR, a. [Vngularig, Lat. ] repre. 
ſeming only one determinate. thing or perſon. 
Particular; onexampled. Ditferent from others. 
In Grammar, denoting only one, not | lugal. 

SINGULARITY, {| ngularite, Fr.] ſome 
chatacter or quality by which a perſon is, or 


An 
oddity, A +455 a 
To SINGULARIZE, v. a. [ figulariſer, 
Fr.] to make particular or fingle. 

SUNISTER, a. [ Hiniſter, Lat.] left; being 
on the left hand. Figuratively, bad; unlackys 
perverſe ; inauſpicious; unfair. 

To SINK, v. n. ſpreter. / ſunk, formerly I 
ſank, part. paſſ. ſunk or ſunken, ſencan, $a? os 
deſcend in any fluid or liquor. To fall gra- 
dually. To enter or penetrate into any thing. 
To contract or grow lefs, with reſpect to 
height or depth. Figuratively, to be over- 
wheimed, uſed with benrath or wider, To 
decline; to tend to ruin. To be received or 
impreſſed deeply, uſed with down. To fall in- 
to a ſtate of 1eft or indolence. Actively, to 
force under water, and render incapable of 
floating or ſwimming. To make deep by 
digging. To depreſs or degrade. To dimi- 
nith iu quantity or value. To cruſh or over- 
bear. To make to decline. To ſuppreſs, 
concea], or convert to one's uſe by fraud; 
applied to money. 

SINK ,/. [ finc, Sax. ] a drain or jakes. Any 
place where filth or corruption is ſuffercd te 
collect. 

SI'NKING-FUND, /. is a proviſion made 
by Parliament, couſiſting of the ſurpluſages 
of other funds, intended to be appropriated to 
the payment of the national debts ; on the 
credit of which very large ſums have been 
dorrowed for public uſes. 

SINLESS, a. free from fin. 

SIN LESSNESS, /. exemption from fin. 

SI'NNER, /. one at enmity with God; one 
not truly or religiouſly good. An offender ; 
a criminal. 


SI'N-OFFERING, J. an expiation or ſa- 
crifice for fin, 

* SYNOPER, or SI'NOPLE, /. a ſpecies of 
earth; ruddle. 6 

Ta SVYNUATE, v. a. [ Vue, Lat. ] to bend 
in and out. 

SINUA'TION, J. a bending in and out. 

SI'NUOUS, 4. [ /inueux, Fr.] bending iu 
and out. 5 

SINUS, ſ. [Lat.] a bay of the ſea. In Sur- 
gery, a hollow paſſage under the fleſh. Any 
told or opening, 

To SIP, v. a. ¶ pen, Sax. ] to drink by ſmall 
draughts wherein the lips do but juſt touch the 
veſſel. To drink in ſmall quantities. Neu- 

terly, to ſup or drink a very ſmall quantity 
| SIP, /. a ſmall draught or mouthful. 

SI PER, /. one that ſips. | 
SI'PPET, J. a little ſop. 


 SI'PHON, ]. [oigor, Gr. ] a — 


— — 


| tube or pipe, haying one leg longer than the 
other, 


her, and uſed in drawing liquors out of Ibly. A time for wh; ; 
_. | 1 Na , hich one ſits Withont fit. 
SIR, /. r, Brit.) a title of reſpect, uſed | SUYTUATE, a. [from F "hs 
where we ceremontoutly give another tho pre- | with reſpect to any thing ifs . Placed 
Terence, The title of a knight or baronet; aud SITUA'ITO " Mui Ab | 
generally added to the word hin, woven applied | or place with reſpect to ſometh; . Potion 
to beet, becauſe that «oy qo once Knighted dition or ſtate. ug elle. Con, 
by one of our kings tn a fit of good humour. SIX, a. | fix, Sax. 
* SIRE, /. [ fre, Fr. in Poctry, a father; and |the next Ns end. Fr] ini tree; 
- allo in that terſe applied to baaſts. A com- and ſe vent, is to be in a ſlate of dif Fg "_ 
phimeytal addreſs to 3 por ſonage. Ifoßon and danger. To; 
SUREN, /. [Lat.] an unavinary monfter, | SITX-PENCE, Ga f f 
ſoppoſed to Who a hvman face and a bird's n thikliag, or D _ at half 
body, which enticed men by its fingiug, aud |prefſes. | " "Oy 
devonred them. SIXSCO RE, /. fix ti 
SIRVASIS, ;: Le. Sr lagig, Gr.] an iaflaca- onde and ages 7, Tay Tay; or of 
mation of the brain and its membrane, through | SIXTEEN, a. f fixtyne, Sax.) fix and 
an excefirve hear of the ſun. | SIXTEE'/NTH, a. [ fateotha, Sax likes 
SURIU'S. /. [Lat. | the Dog: ſtar. {dinal of fixteen, or the Fxth after the tek, 
SURRAH,F. [contracted from Sir and ab] | SIXTH, a. [ fixta, Sax. j the ordinal of 6 
a word conveying reproach and inſult. or the next in order beyond the fifth. J 
SYRUP, or SRU I, . Arab.] any vege= | SUXTIETH, «@. D Axteopot ha, Sar. ] the or- 
tble juice boiled to a confiſtence with ſugar. | dinal of fixty, or the ſixth ten times repeated, 
SI'STER, /. | 12v-9fer, Six. ] a woman born} SFXTY, a. [Axt, Sax. ] fix times ten. 
of the lame parents with anothey perſon. Fi-] SIZE, . ar ſuppoſes it ſhould he 
guratively, a woman of the fame kind, men- | <5, from enciſa, Lat. or from aſife, Fel he 
mers, fentiments, perſuaſion, or employment. | bulk of a hody confidered as compared with 
St/ier -rnalax, is a kutbarg's or wife's filter. that of another ; proportion; bigneſs. A fe 
SI'STERHOOD, , the otfice or duty of a}tled quantity or allowance. Any viſcovz of 


Fader. A number of women of the ſame order. | ghutinous ſubſtance, from /ife, Ital. 7 
SUSTERLY, à. like, or becoming af To SIZE, v. a. to arrange or place aceerd- | 
EP er. Jing to. bulk. To ſettle, or adjuſt, To bes 
To SIT, +. . [yreter. IT fat, Fertan, Sax.) to | ſmear with any viſcous or glutinous ſubſtance, tit 
copy a ſcat; to reſt vpon the buttocks. To SIZ ER, .. an inferior ſcholar in Cambridge 8 
be in a ſtate of reſt. To reſt or preſs as a |fynonimous to a Serv tor at Oxford, vn 
Burthen. To ſettle or abide. To be adjuſted, | SUZY, a. viſcovs or glutinous. 1 
or to ſuit. To brood, or incubate, applied to SKAIN, or SKEIN, f. [efcaign, Ft.) wi 
birds. To be pl:ced at a table. To be as 21 knot of thread or ſilk. | wie 
member in any ſolemn aſſembly. To be placed] To SK AIT, 2. a. to ſlide on the ice with 
in order to be painted. To ft u, to change a | fkates. | 
wing poſture for a Frting one; to watch, orf SK ATT, I [ Headda, Sax.) a flat fea fil J 
refrain from going to bed. Adtively, to Keep | A Kind of tho, armed with iron, and uſed 1 $ 
one's fear. Followed by a reciprocal pronoun, ſliding on the ice; written alſo Sta, $ 
to place ons fear. SK EAN, or SKEEN, * [Erſe] 2 (hb Yor 
SITE, ＋ Hu, Lat} fituation of one place | ſword or kniſe ; a digger. ff |} *< 
with refpect to 2nother. SKELETON, / L,, Gr. in Anat | 
SITH, a. { fil, Sax. J ſince; ſeeing that. | my, an aſſemblage of all the bones : 27 2 
| SITHE, /. e, Sax. this word being vari- | mal cleared from their fleth, and diſolel! ud 
ouſly ſpelt, Johnſon prefers this as the moſt | their een r As aſſemblage ot cor 0 
fmple and moſt agreeable to etymology] a | pages of the principal farts. | * 
| File blade joined to a pole, =Y 15 in KE PTIC, SCE/PTIC, /. one who doubt Wh 
1 mowing. Scythe. lor pretends to doubt n pong: elont 1 
| SUTTENBURY, or SUTTINGBOURN, [| SKE/PTICAL, SCE/PTICAL. « og: 
| a town in Kent, a mile to the N. of Milton, '"g to a ſkeptic : pretending to dau 4 
and a gr at thorough- fare between Rocheſter thing. 6 (he Tm 
| and Canterbury, provided with ſeveral good } SK E'PTICISM, SCE/PTICISM, b | | 
- „ 7 ef . tence or pro eſuon SK 
jnns ; but has no marker, though two fairs, ticifme. Fr.] a pretenc Apart ag he 0 
on Whir-Mondav, fr linen and toys, and | ing of every thing; pyrrho 35 * 


on Oftober 10, for linen, woolfen-drapery and, 2 SKETCH, /. 172 Lat 
hardware. It is 414 miles from London. Frough dravghrt; a firſt plan. 


9 ke outlines oni 
* > ie that To SKETCH, v. a. to trace | 
£ >» bats one that fits A bird 4 |: pitture, To by Rae a rough dravght 


_$SVTTING, /. the re or act of ſitting | Plan. , 1 woods oF 
en a ſcat. 1 ie one_rxhibits SK EW'ER, / tere, Die, 5 f 


a , cm- 
Þitaſclf to 2 painter. A meeting of an allem- icon rin, uſed to keep met t8 


: 
CY bd . 


— 


8K | SLA 
WER, v. a. to ſuſlaiu with ſewers. ] SKIRT, 7. WA re, Swed.] that part of a 

70 SN kv an iflaod in Scotland, and | garment which nangs looſe below the wailt. 
IE, N. of the werſtern iflavds. It Tuc edge of a garment. An edge, border, 

one of the hg th, and 20 in breadth, and | margin, extrezne part. 

1s bo * DA of Roſs and Inver- To SKIRT. v. a. to border or run along the 

3 narrow channel, 35 miles in length, edge. 6 

nels or breadth. It is cut 3nto à great num= | SKI TTISH a. [He, Dan.) hy, or eably 

and 10 la os and promontories, and there frighted. Wanton; volatile, Ctangeable ; 

her Kg 29 monntains, nar each other, ne k le. Haſty ; precipitate. 3 

are 53 of the iland. The valleys are SKONCE, J. ee SCONCE. 

+ * iures, and produce plenty ol SKREEN, a ee view 

3 i 4 The ſ-a about it is fall of | SK UE, a. [(the etymology is unc entain] 

ff ticularly cod and ling; and there are | fidelong f oblique. See Aku. 

by ling ſhoaſz of herrings in the ſeaſon. r 2 8 5 ee $OP.LE. | 
FFF, / (opaife, Fr Ia ſmall Light boat. | SKY, J L. % Dan. ] che region of the 
$KVLFUL, «. knowing; poſſeſſingg any clouds. ' the Heavens, The weather, 

art ; dextrous 5 able ; experienced, 2 SK Y -LIGHT, ., JJ. a window whach 
SKILL]. il, 10.] knowledge, readineſs, dete light in through the ceiling, =» 

5 paclice i guy art ; dexterity ; artfulnets. SLAB, J. a pudule. A plane of ſtone, ge- 
lay particular ny nerally marble. An outſide ſappy plank, 


LET. J (-[cucllette, Fr.] à ſmall ket- To SLA*BBER, * n. [ flabboren, Belg. I to 
5 We 7 0% preg | drivel, to let the ipnr'e fall out of the mouth. 
1 T9 SKIM, 2. a. fee Sc x u. rr or pour any chin oa one's cloaths, 
KIMBLESK AMBLE, &@. wild; wan- &. l . ; 
— A cant word. e , SLA'BBY, a. viſcous; thick. Wert; 
de SKIN, A ſfind, Dan.] the natural cover- floody ; plaſky . 
be ing of the fei. SLACK, "@. | fear, Sax. ] looſe, or not 


To SKIN, v. 4. to flay or firip the kin crawn tight. Remils, carclets, or not dilig: ne, 
of. To cover with fin. To cover the far- | Slow, applied to motion. Weak, or nat holds 
face, uſed with over. ing ft. g 

SKINK, / CSax.] drink; any ching pota- To SLACE, or SLA CK EN, v. n. to be 


* ble, Pottage. remis or neglizent. To fall to pieces, or 
bes ToSKINK, v. . | ſcerc, Sax.] to ferve crumble into particles. To grow looſe. To 
7 .. | langoiſh ; to fail. To abate. Aﬀively, te 


SKINNY, @. conſiſting only of ſkin; |lovien. To remit. To eate; to mitigate. 
yanting fleſh ; thin; lean, | 10 relieve or gnbend,” applied to the mind. 
To SKIP, 2. n. | ſprittirg, Ital.] to fetch | to reduce to particles. To wichold. To re- 
quick bounds or leaps ; to leap up or paſs by | FFels. To neglect. 

pick leaps 3 to leap for joy, To pats with-F SLACK, J. coal broken into ſmall parts 3 


with Kt notice. Aavely, to mails or paſs. { {mall coal. | | 
SKIP, /, a light leap or bound. SLA'CK NESS, J. want of tightneſs, at- 
SKI'PJACK, J. an upſtart. tention, tendency, or force. Slow neſs. 


SKI'PPER, /. the maſter of a Dutch ſhip. SLAG, , the drofs of metal. | 
SKIPTON, a town in the W. riding of SLA'GHAM, a village“ io Suſſex, with one 
Yarkthire, with a market on Saturdays, and fair, on Eafter-Tortvday, for pedlars ware. © 
Io fairs, viz. on March 23, for horned cattle, |} SLAIDECU RN, a vitlage in the M.. riding 
nd icep; Palm-Supday-Eve, for horſes ; | of Yorkibire, 6 miles W. by N. of Gitburn, 
Eater Eve, for cattle and theep; firſt, ſecond, | with four fairs, on February 14, April 155 
and third Tueſdays after Eafter, for horned | Auguſt 1, and October 20, for caitle. 

ank Whitſon-Eve for liden-cloth, and SLAIN, participle paſhve of Sta. 
IS; Auguſt 5, for horſes and Yo SLAKE, „. . [accord ag to Skinner 
3 1 vrember 20, for horned cattle; aud from Hack ; but rather (rom Mock, Id to ex- 
1 * = 5. for horſes, broadcloth, and | tinguith or quence | to quench or extingutth, 
þ 4 ie. Id is a handſome place, ferted | To temper with water. To allav. Neuterly, 
of ex enver Aire, in a rough, ltovy, hilly | to grow leſs tight. a 5 


Wniry, called the Craven. It ! . 84 1 0 
tf | by . TAX 2888 It is 223 miles] To SLAM, v.a. { {chlagen, Belg.] to flavgh- 
oubl 


. s ter or cruſh. To fling a door to with violence. 
n . * y+ and car, Brit To SLA'NDER, v. 8. Le ic, Pr.) 
un a pitched bälle ight engagement, leſs to (peak ill of another ſalſely; belie. 

bsKTR AIs Ss conteſt ; contention. SL A'NDER, „ a ſalie invetive ; reproach. 
Wannen g v. 1. to fight in ſmall] A diſgrace. Difreputation; ill name. 

To SKIRRE. T a. a grneral engagement | SLANG, preter of $1.1xc., 

** es fir] bee few 82 to „iel! or SLA'NTING, a. ſfrom 
| ordert to Clear. Ing b que; Ch ' 
na ery, to ſeud; tg ſcour ; te run in a $3 Obi: * i 


0 thoe 


lines 
ped 


SLAP, 


SLE 


SLAP, | blip, Teut.] a blow with the; SLEEP, /7. [lep, Sax. ] that ſtate whep:s 
hand Open, or tom: thing tlat. the body ſcems perfectly at reſt * * 
To SLAP, g. 3. to lir:ke with a flap. dj ects act on the organs ot ſenſe, Bia 
ex 


To SLASH, v. a. [ aſa, Iil.] to cut; to 
wound with long cuts. To lath; to whip. 
Neuterly, to firike at random with a ſword, . 

SLASH, a cut or wound. A cut in cloth. 

SLATE, /. | -/clate, Fr.] a gray foſſile ſtone, 
which cahly flus into thin pieces, and is uſed 
to cover houſes, or to write on. 

To SLATE, v. a. to cover a roof with late. 

SLA'CTERN, , /lettr, Swed. | a woman 
who 15 negligent and tlovenly in ber drets. 

SLAVE, [c lude, Fr.] It is ſaid to have 
its original from the Sli, or Sclagoniant, 
ſabducd and fold by the Vent ans] one taken 
prifoner in war, or bought and obliged to ſerve 
a perſon during life. A boud · man; a bond-maid. 

To SLAVE, v. . to drudye ; to moil; to 
toil ; to labour very bard. 

SLA'VER, , CLV, II.] ſpittle running 
from the mouth ; drivel. 9 
To SLA'VER, . . | ſee SLABRER] to be 
ſmeared with ſpittle. To let ſhittle drop from 
the mouth; to drivel. Actively, to ſmear 
with ſpitle. | 

SLA'VERY, the condition of a perſon 
who haz lost his . 6 Servitude ; bondage. 


| 
| 


SLAU'GHTER, Halter] /. | onflaugbt, 
Sax. ] deſtruction by the ſword, including the 
idea of multitude. Mailacre; butchery; carnage. 

To SLAU'GHTER, | /laiter] wv. a, 10 
maſacre ; to kill; to murder. 

SLAU'GHTEROUS, [| flaiterous] d. de- 
ructive ; murderous. 
SLA VIS H, a, like aflave, Mean; baſe ; 
ſervile ; dependant. | 

To SLAY, v. 4. [preter. flew, part. paſſ. 
N Sax. ] to kill ; to put to death; to 

utcher ; to murder. 

SLEAFORD, 
with a mai ket on Mondays, and five fairs, on 
Plovgh-Monday, Eaſter-Monday, and W hit- 
Monday, for horſes, horned cattle, and ſheep ; 
on Avguſt 12, for provihons, and on October 
10, for horned cattle, and ſheep. It is a 
large well built place, well inhabited. It is 
115 miles N. of London. 

SL'EZY, LAC] a. | flith Sax. ] weak, or 
wanting fubitance. 

SLED, /. 
withovr wheels. 

SLEDGE, /. [He. Sax] a large beav 
bammer. A carriage without wheels, or wit 

very ſhort one's; more properly led. 

SLEEK, a. [c, Belg. ] ſmooth; glofiy; 
nitid ; poliſhed. : 

To SLEEK, v. a. to comb ſmooth and 
even. To render ſoft ſmooth, or gloſſy. 

To SLEEP, v. u. [pret. and part. paſſ. Sept: 

cepan, Sax. ] to take one's reſt, by a ſuſpenſion 
of all the faculties of the mi To reſt or 
be motionleſs. To live without care or 
thought, followed by over. - To be inattcntive. 


d, Dan. ] a carriage drawn 


* 


a town in Lincolnſhire, 


Not awake 
narcotic ; tv 


falling infingle pax 
cles, intermi 
ment Which covers the 
tkain. The rave'l'd reve of 
To laugh in ane sleeve, is to laugh at 
unknown to him; from /!- 
To hang 


out llecves. 
reatonable ; ground! 


/lidden, ſlidan, 


| 


fol trick. Slight of band, 
terity of a joggler. 


{mall in circu 


without ſleeping. 

a. drowſy, or diſpoſed to leey 
Cauſing fleep; ſoporiietous; 

i orous ; tomniterou;, 

SLEET, /. [ let, Dan.] {mall hai} or ſnow 

ticles, iatermixed with lain, 


CT; V. x. to ſnow in ſmall Patti. 
mixed with rain. 
SLEEV E, .. <Jirf, Sax. ] that part of a gat 
arms. A Knot of 
care. Sbat. 
another 
r Alecges Belg. a cover, 
is to be dependent, 
wanting lleeves ; with. 
g propriety or effect; ua- 
; eis; foohſh, 
SLEIGHT, [ /lir] f. | flagd, I] an an. 


the tricks or des- 


To SLEE 


on one's  fleewe, 
SLEEVELESS, a. 
Wantin 


SLENDER 


. 1 linder, Belg.) thin, or 
mference. Small in the wail. 
Slight ; not bulky or ſtrong. Small, or ſpar 
ing; leſs than enough. 

SLEPT, participle of SLEzp, 
 SLE'SWICK, the datchy of, or S. Jviland 
is about 100 miles, in length, and 60 in 
breadth. It is bounded on the N. by N. 
utland; on the E. by the Baltic-Sea; on 
the S. by Holſtein ; and on the W. by the & 
cean. It contains 14 cities, 17 towns, 1] 
caltles, 278 pariſhes, 1480 villages, 16g 
farms, 116 water mills, and 106 gentlemen 
ſeats. It is a pleaſant, fertile, populou 
country, and belongs to the king of Deumari 

SLEW, preter. of SLAY. 

To SLEY, v. a. topart or twiſt into thread 

To SLICE, v. a. | flitan, Sax. } to cot wi 
flat piec s, or parts. To cut, or divide. | 

SLICE, J. | /lite, Sax. ] a broad piece cut of 
A broad head fixed in a handle; a pet: 
ſpatula. 4 

SLID, preter. of 8s. 

To SLIDE, v. n. | preter. cid, part. pi 
Sax. ] to pals along ſmoothly 
to lip ; to glide, To move without liftig 
up the feet. To paſs unnoticed, To pals | 


# 


advertently, to paſs inſenſibly from zoodl SL] 
bad. Actively, to paſs imperceptibly, | ce © 
with in. o 

SLIDE, /. a ſmooth and eaſy paſſage: Tos 
ſmooth path worn on the ics by Nidiags dquen 
{low, even courſe. SLO 


a. [ ſlicht, Belg. ] fmi 
hlefs. Weak ; not cogfl 


b. Negligent. line 


SLIGHT, [/: 
inconſiderable; wort 


not important. Fool! 


thin. | 
SLIGHT, [i] J. 


contempt 3 negu 
Sleight. 


f ſoorn, An axtifice. 
e SLIGHT, fit] v. a. to 4 
contemn : to difzegard. Te went 


Figuratively, to be dead. 


8 LO 


To throw; to fling. To 
w. 


7engſ. ; weakneſs. 


ender ; thin. A cant word. 
Sax, | viſcous mire ; any 


eſsly- 
E to overthro 

LTI NESS, L 
Yeo) 1gence. 

SLIM, a. f. 

SLIME, + Lu, 
gotinoos fubRance. : 
SLIM, a. vitcous 3 mucous 
Oeerprend Wi eilige! Suſſex, with one 

SLINFOLD, a village in Sullex, | 

Cir. on Eatier-T ueſday, for pedlars ware. 

v ING, {. | fingan, Sax. Ja kind of v 1 
* with a {trap and two itrings, by which a 
wy caſt at a dillance, by jirking it aud loof- 
A, the fixings» A bandage worn to 
limb. An utenſil for carry- 
A thoke or blow. 

To SLING, v. a. to throw by a fling. To 
hans looſely by 4 _ To move or ra:fe 
- means of a rope and crane. _ 

” Ts SLIN My [preter. lurk, flingan „Sax. 
10 ſneak, or Real out of the way. Actively, 
to miſcarry of. A low word. i 

To SLIP, 2. n. { /lipan, Sax. ] to flide ; not 
to tr-ad firm. To move or fly unexpettedly 
out of its place. To {lide ; to glide. To move 
fily or unperceived ; to ſlink. IT 
fault or error. To creep by over-ſight. _ 
efeape or be worn out of the memory. A&ive-, 


5 glutinous. 


jag one 9 
ſupport 4 broken 


ma (aſt *7 Se. 


lr io convey fecretly. To loſe by negligence. | 


To eſcape from; to leave flity. To ſeparate: 
twigs ho a tree by tearing hem off. To let 
boſe, To throw off any reſtraint. To pals , 
over negligently. WY 
SLIP, J. the act of flipping; a falſe ſtep. 
Az error or miſtake. A twig torn from the 
main ſtock, A leaſh or firing in which a dog 
b held, An efcape. A long narrow piece. 
A narrow gallery on the ſides of the theatre. 
SLUPPER, /. a thoe, ſometimes without a 
Nad quarter. 
SLUPPERY, a. { ſipur, Sax. } ſmooth, glib; 
taffording firm footing, Hard to holdor keep; 
Pudricous, Uncertain. Fickle. Unchaſte. 
To SUIT, v. a. [preter. and part. paſſ. 
it, and fitted, ſlitan, yg to cut lengthwiſe. 
SUT, / Lit, Sax.] a long cut, or narrow 
ering, 
ToSLIVE, or SLUVER, [Aver] v. a. 
lifan, Sax, | to ſp 
a off lengthwiſe, 


| 
| 
| 


| 


hdr [/ſiver] J. a lit; or a large 


Ke cut off. 


0 BBER, , ſee SLaABBLR. 
To SLOCK, v. n. [/locken, Swed. ] to ſlack; 


d quench, 


cor, . a, Sar. j the fruit of the black | 


$LOOP, 
To SLO 


J. 


f a ſmall po with one maſt, 

E v. a. to drink groſly and greedi- 

To fpill or waſte liquor whe, a 

wr Lb, Sax.] a pair of trowſers or 

1 — Mean and vile liquor of any kind. 
OE, 4. fl que; declivous; 


o fall into a 


To 


lit; to divide longwile ; to | 


SLU 


cording to the angle it makes with the plarr: 


of the horizon. : 
SLOPE, , an oblique direct on, or declin- 
ing ſurface, | 8 
To SLOPE, v. a. to form or ſhape obli- 
quely. Neuterly, to decline, or tend to de- 
clivitye / 
SLO'PPY, a. [ſee Sroy] miry; wet; 
{labby. 
To SLOT, v. a. | /ughen, Belg.] to ſtrike 


or claſh hard. 

SLOT, /. | fled, 1f1.} the track of a deer. 

SLOTH, Lewth, Sax. I Hlowneſs; tardi- 
neſs. Slothfulneſs; idleneſs; lazinefs. An 
animal remarkably flow in motion. S. xox. 
Sloth and J/azineſs are voluntary; with this 
difterence, that loch implies utter inact wit, 
and abſolute averſion to work; lass, an 
inclination, but a fear of trouble and fatigue z 
whereas luggr/hneſs is often involuntary, pro- 
ceeding ſometimes from conſtitution, and is 
diſcovered by its dull, heavy method of acting- 
Induſtry is the reverſe of /loth; activity, of 
lazineſ; ; expedition, of fluggiſhneſc. 

SLO'THFUL, 4. idle, lazy, {luggiſh, inac- 
tive, indolent, dull of motion. 

SLOUCH, /. | formerly ſpelt foach, floff, 
Dan. ] a downcaſt look. A perſon who has an 
| ungainly, heavy, clowniſh look. 

To SLOUCH, ». =. to have a downcaſl, 
clowniſh look. 

SLOVEN, /. Ly vun, Brit. ] a man who has 
no regard to neatneſs or cleanneſs of dreſs. 

SLOUGH, LF: | flog, . deep miry 
place; a hole full of dirt. The ſkin which a 
ſerpent has caſt off. The foul part of a ſore. 

SLOW, [ #7] a. f /law, Sax.] wanting 
ſwiftneſs, Re to arts] 7X applied 
to time. Dull, or inactive. Not eaſily pro- 
voked. In compoſition, it has the ſenſe of an 
| adverb. ; 

SLO'W-WORM, f. [| fawyrm, Sax. ] the 
btind worm; a fmall viper, whole fling is ve- 
nomous, but ſcarcely mortal. 

To SLU'BBER, v. a. [perhaps from /ubbery 
or flobber] to do any thing in an imper- 
fect or lazy manner, or with idle hurry. To 
ſtain or daob. To cover in a coarſe man- 
ner. 

SLU DGE, /. mire, or dirt mixed with water. 

SLUG, J. [ flurg, Dan.] an idle, heavy, 
ſleepy, and lazy perſon ; a drone. An obſtruc- 
tion. A flow creeping ſnail. An oval or cy. 

lindrical piece of metal ſhot from a gun. 
| | To SLUG, v. «. to be tazy, or move ſlowly; 
to play the drone. 
SLU'GGARD, [Sig-erd] f an idfer; a 
perſon too much given to ſicep and lazineſs ; 
a drone. 


SLU'GGISH, { /ig-i/5] a. dull; lazy: 
drowſy ; ſlothful; flow; infpid ; idle; inert; 
inaQive, 


SLU'GGISHNESS, [ Stix iſbaeſs] ſ. Noth ; 


„ 


a. { flap, Belg.] obl; 
due; applied to any riſing {urface, AC. 
2. 


activity. 


lazineſs ; dullneſs; idlenels; inertnefs ; in- 


SLUICE 


8 MA 

SLUICE, [Z.) e, Belg. ] a water- 
tate; flood gate; veat tor water that is pent up. 

To SLUiCE, | fie} +. a. to let out by 
foodgates. To wet with a large quantity of 
water, | 

To SLU'MBER, v. 3. | Humer, Sax. J. to 
Keep flightly or inperfectly. Figuratively, tu 
be in a fate of negligence. Actively, to be 
aflecp. To ſtun, to i upity. 

SLU'MBER, , light and imperfect ſleep, 

SLUNG, the preter. aud participle pa ſüve 
of SLING. | 

SLUNK, thepreter. andpart. paſſ. of SLiN x. 

To SLUR, z. a. { /{corig, Belg. ] to fully ; 
to daub ; to oil; to contaminate ; to beſpm- 
ter. To paſs lightly ; to baulk or mifs. To 
heat; to trick. 

SLUR, /. a faint reproach; a light diſ- 
grace ; a mark of 1gnominy. 

SLUT, /. | Vedde, Bclg.} a woman who re- 
gards neither clęaulineſs or decency in drefs or 
bufineſs. A flattern ; a naſty, dirty drab. 

SLY, a. [| /lith, Sax. ] ſecretly inſidious, or 
malicious; meanly artful. Craity ; cunning; 
ſubtle. Ws 

SLY'NESS, /. the quality of being defign- 
' ingly artful. 3 

To SMACK, v. . | ſmckan, Sax. ] to have 
a taſte. To make a noite by the ſudden ſepara- 
tion of the lips after having preſſed them 
2 together. To Kiſs fo as to be heard, 
Actively, to make a quick and ſmart noife. To 
kiſs. 

SMACK, . a tafte, or favour. A ſmall 
quantity. A loud kils. A ſmart and ſharp 

noiſc. A ſmall hip, from ſuacca, III. 

SMALL, ſthe a is pron. broad in this word 

and ts following compounds; as, ſnaw'] a. 


——_— 


[ ſmall, Sax. | little in ſize, quantity, quality, 


1mportance, or value. Slender, minute, petty. 
Weak not tirong. 12 
SMA'LLAGE, /. in Botany, is a plant, 


whoſe root, in medicine, 15*one of the great | 


openers. It is very goud in grofs conſtitutions, 
and infarctions of the lungs, cſpecially if eat 
with oil and muſtard; it inay be agrecably 
mixed with ſallads. » 

SMA'LL-COAL, /. little wood coals uſed 
in lighting fires, &c. = 

SMA'LL-CRAFT, /. a little veſſel below 
the rank of a ſhip. 

SMALL-PON, /. a contagious diſeaſe, con- 
ſiſling of a general curuption of puſtules tend- 
ing to ſuppuration, and accompanied with a 
ſever. | 

SMALT, /. a blue colour in powder uſed 
in painting; blue enamel. 

SMA'RAGDINE, a. made of emerald ; 
reſembling emcrald, ; 

SMA'RDEN, a town in Kent, with a 

market on Fridays, and one fair, on October 
10, for pedlars ware It is 55 miles 8. E. 
of London. | 

SMART, /. | /mrrt, Belg.] a quick, ſharp, 
and pungent gain, applied beth to the body 
and mind. 


| 


| the organ. Scent; power of affecting the vole, 


. | rapidity as to 


To SM ART, » 

. = 5 V. . merten Be 

1 2 * cauſing 4 ſharp pain; —_ 
Quick, VIVaC1ous, vigorous, lively, > 
"I RT. witty ; acute. 

4 4 T A pe 1 1 70. 

vivach 7. 1 . briſcneſz and 

S MATCH, /. ( corro 
taſle, twang, tincture, 


To SM A'TT F. 


P ad from 
Alſo a hg t 


R, V. n. to hay ' 
taſte, or a ſuperficial and imperſe&t knen. 
. or ſuperticially 
l TER, /. 1 ec or ſupeck⸗ 
knowledge, Sa counts ral 
SMATTERER, F. one who 
or ſuperficial knowledge. 


To SMEAR, [ («es 


667 v. a. ſmeran dan, 
ſpread with any-t ing a FN Wa jo 
ſoil; to beſmear ; to comaminate. - 

To SMELL, v. . to affect 
to have a particular ſcent ; to h 
lar ſmack of any quality 
of ſmelling. 


SMELL, /. the ſenſe of which the noſe i 


& on 


has a flight 


the noftril; | 
IVC A particye 


3 to practiſe the ad 


SMELT,.the pret. and part. paſſ, of Sys 11, 

To SMELT, 7', ts [ ſmelten Belg.] lo men 
ore, fo as to extract the metal. | 

To SMERK, or SMIRK, 7. A, U ſmercian 
Sax. | toſmile ; to look chearfully or wantonly, 

SMUVCKET, , a woman's ſhift, 

To SMILE, . ». | ſmuylen, Belg.) to lock 
pleafant or jovous. To expreſs ſliglt or df 
dain. To look with an eye of favuur, 

SMILE, /. a look of pleaſure or kinduek 
a flight contraction of the face. 

To SMIRCH, 2. 4. to cloud ; to duſk ; t 
ſoil. 

To SMITE, v. a. [preterite ſms, part 
paſſ. /mit or ſani!ten, ſmitan, Sax.) to firike ; U 
kill; to atiit; to blaſt; to affect with an 
paſnon : te deſliroy ; to chaſten. 
SMITH, a village in Kent, with two fat 
on May 12, and September 29, {or horſe 
cattle, and pedlars ware. 

SMITH, / | ſmith, Sax.} one who forge 
with a hammer; one who works in metals. 
perſon who makes or effects any thing. 

SMI'THERY, or SMUTHY, J the fo 
of a ſmith. 

SMITTEN, part. paſſive of SMITE. | 

SMOCK, /. [ ſiroc, Sax.] the under lin 
garment of a woman. Uſed ludicroully | 
any thing belonging particularly ton wome 

SMO/CK-FACED, @. pale-faced ; hat 
an effcminate face. 

SMOKE, or SMOAK, / ect Bel 
the ſcoty or blackiſh cloud which aice 
from avy thing burning. * 

To SMOKE, v. 3. to emit à dark 8 
exhalat ion, or vapour, by heat. 2 
to burn or be kindled. To move un 

raiſe duſt or ſmoke. 10 
To ſuffer to be puniſh 


tobacco in a pipe. 


| Actively, to ſceut by, 


i ſmoke. 
or uy wy J 


$NA 
To ſneer of ridicule to 


TH, 4. { ſmoeth; lax] even on the 
$M mT 1 loft ; tleek. _— 
ſurface; ie hout any bounds or jirks; applied to 
Equal: * courteous, adulatory; affable, 
, SyNON. That which is not rough 
—_I which is free from either hol- 
7 el. 
x 8 to level; or make even 


- ſurface. To free from ob{froQtions. 
on 


| 3 
harſbrieſs, applied to ſound. | 
a 1 uniform maſs, To palliate 
of fren, applied to excuſe. To calm or _ 
a To caſe, To flatter j to ſoſten wii 
I. 
dlandiſhments. 
E. preter. of SMIT E. 
0 [HER, . &. [ ſmoran, Sax. to 
fene by ſmoke, by the excluſion of airy or 
V the oppreſion of ſomething which hinders a 
2 ſrom breathing. F iguratively, to ſup- 
6. Nevterly, to ſmoke without vent. To 
fled or kept cloſe. | 
* rREk, /. a great vapour, ſmoke; or 


Ni OULDERING, or SMOU'LDRY, 
fart, a, ¶ ſmoely Belg. ] burning or ſmoaking 


t of vent. g 
le, a. [ ſmuck, Belg.] nice; ſpruce 3 
treſſed with affected uiceneis, but without ele- 


ance, | 
. SMU'GGLE, { ſmig!] v. a. [ ſmockelen, 
Belg.] to run goods, or to import or export 
goods without paying the cuſtoms. 


SMU'GGLER, f. one who — or ex; 


ports goods without paying the cu oms. _ 

SMUT, / [ ſmitta, Sax. ] a ſpot made with 
ſcor or coal, Blackneſs gathered on corn; 
mildew. Immodeſt language ; obſcenity. 

ToSMUT, v. a. to ſtain or mark with 
ſoot or coal. To taint with mildew. 

To SMUTCH, v. a. to blacken with ſmoke. 

SNACK, / from ſnateb Ja ſhare a portion. 

SNA'FFLE, { H] Y ¶ Havel, Belg.] a 
bridle which croſſes the noſe. 

SNAG, /. [the etymology uncertain] a jag, 
at ſharp protuberance. A tooth left by itſelf, 
or landing out beyond the reſt. 

SNAIL; J [eg, Sax.] a flimy, flow, 
treeping animal, of which there ate two ſorts, 
the naked, and the ſhelled. Figuratively, a 
low or {luggiſh perſon ; a drone. | 

SNAITH, a town in the W. riding of York- 
ſhire, with a market on Fridays, and three fairs, 
bn the fir Friday in April, on Aug. 10, for 
cattle, horſes, and pedlars ware; and on the 
firſt Friday of September for cattle and horſes. 
lt 18 2 ſmall town, and ſeated on the river Air. 
It is 174] miles N. by W. of London. 

SAKE, J [ ſnake, Belg.] is a harmleſs 
_ and might be kept tame in hovſes to 
Moy vermin, Its fleſh is reſtorative, like 

lat of the viper. F 
- 8 v.a. to break at once, or to break 
* #OUNKe With a Kuacking noiſe, or ſharp 


SNI 


Knap. To bite. To catch ſuddenly and unexs 
pectedly. To treat with ſharp language. Neu- 
terly, to be brittle, to break ſhort, or fall aſun- 
der. To make an effort to bite with eagerneſs, 

SNAP; 4 the act of breaking ſhort. A 
greedy perſon. A quick and eager bite. A 
morſel or bite. A catch; à theft. 

SNA'/PPISH, a. peeviſh; ſurly ; ſharp in 
reply ; eager to bite, | 

Mex. Je [_ſnappſack, Swed.] a ſol- 
ier's bag, 

SNARE, / [ rare, Dan. ] any thing ſet to 
catch an animal. Any thing by which a per- 
ſon is entrapped, or brought unwarily into 
danger. A trap; a net; a gin. 

To SNARE, v. 4. to entrap; to entangle. 

To SNARL, v. . | ſnarren, Belg.] to 
growl, applied to the noile made by an angry 
animal; to gnar or gnarl. F iguratively, to 
{peak roughly, or in ſharp language, 

To SNATCH, v. a. 4 Belg. ] to 
ſeize any thing haſtily. To tranſport or car- 
ry ſuddenly. Neuterly, to bite or catch at 
lomething eagerly. 

SNATCH, /. an haſty and eager catch or 
ſeizure. A ſhort fit of vigorous action. A 
ſmall or broken part. A ſhort fit of action. 
A ſnitfling anſwer. 

To SNEAK, [ace] v. #.[ ſaican, Sax. ] to 
creep ſlily; to come or go as if afraid to be 
ſeen. To behave in a mean and ſervile man- 
ner; to crouch ; to truckle. - 
SNE AR ER, [rec . a ſmall veſſel of 
drink. 

SNE'AKING, | ſneing] part. a. ſervile; 
mean, Covetous; niggardly. 
To SNEAP, | ſneep] v. a. [a corruption of 


Jnipg or ſnap, a reprimand} to reprimand or 


check. To nip. 
SNEAP, | ſneep] ,. a check or reprimand. 
To SNEER, wu» u. [properly derived from 
the ſame root as ſnore or ſnort] to thow con- 
tempt by an oblique look. To inſinuate con- 
tempt by covert expreſhons. To praiſe in a 
jeering manner. lo ſhow aukward mirth. 
SNEER, /. an expreſſion of ludricxous ſcorn. 
A look of contemptuous ridicule. 
To SNEEZE, v. n. | ni:ſen, Sax. ] to expel 
wind forcibly and audibly through the noſe. 
SNE'/TÞHAM, a town of Norfolk, with a 
market on Fridays. It is ſeated on a ſmall in- 
let of the ſea, 108 miles N. by E. of London. 
To SNIB, v. a. | ſnibbe, Dan.] to check, 
nip, or reprimand. 
SNICK and SNEE, ſ. a combat with 
Knives. | 

To SNICKER, v. 3. 8 ſmgger,] to 
laugh ſlily or contemptuoully ; to laugh in 
one's ſleeve. 

To SNIFF, or SNI'FFLE, v. n. \ ſaiffe, 
Swed. ] to draw the breath audibly up the 
noſe ; to ſnuff up. 

To SNI'GGLE, [ nel] v. n. tocatch eels 
in their holes by means of a hook baited and 


tied to a cord, 
3Q To SNITP, 
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SO 

To SNIP, v. a. [ ſrippen, Belg. ] to cut at 
once with ſciſſars. 

SNIP, /. a cut made with ſciſſars. A ſmall 
ſhred. A ſhare. 

SNIPE, /. a ſmall fen fowl. Figuratively, 
a fool or block head. 

SNIUPSN AP, ,, tart dialogue. Acant word. 

BY SNITE, v. a. | ſaytan, Sax. ] to blow the 
noſe, 

SNUVEL, f. | ſrewe!, Feut.} the viſcous 
humour of the note ; ſnot. b 

To SNI'VEL, v. . to run at the noſe. Fi- 

ratively, to cry like a child. 

To SNORE, v.n. | /norken,Belg. ] to breath 
audibly through the noſe in ſleep. 

SNORE, , an hard and audible breathing 
through the noſe in ſleep. 

To SNORT, v. . f ſnorckern, Belg. ] to breathe 
ſhort and audibly through the nofe like a high 
mettled horſe, 

SNOT, /, # ſnort, Belg. | the vifcous humour 
of the noſe. 

SNOUT, /. | ſryt, Belg. ] the noſe of a hog, 
&c. The noſe of a man, in contempt. The 
noſel or end of any open pipe. 

SNOW, [s] /. | ſnatw, Sax.} a meteor 
formed in the middle region of the air of va- 
pours raiſed by the ſun, &c. whole parts are 
there congealed and returned to the earth in 
white flakes. 

To SNOW, [/s] v. a. | ſnawan, Sax. ] to 
fall in white flakes. 

SNO'WY, CY a. white like ſnow. A- 
bounding with inow. 

SNUB, /. [V, Belg. J a jag or knot in 
wood. A check or reprimand, 

To SNUB, tee Sx128. 

To SNUDGE, v. . | iger, Dan. ] to lie 
idle, cloſe or ſnug. 

SNUFF, . [, Belg. ] that part of the 
wick of a candle which is burnt black, aud 
becomes uſeleſs. A candle almoſt burnt out. 
Reſentment expreſſed by ſnuffing. Tobacco 
ground to powder taken up the noſe. | 

To SNUFF, v. a. | fniffen, Belg. | ro draw up 
the noſe together with the breath. To ſcent. 
To crop the wick of a candle. Neuterly, to 
ſnort, or draw the breath by the nofe. To 


* 


% 


ſhew contempt by drawing the breath audibly | 


up the noſe. 

SNU'/FFERS, /. an inftrument with which 
the wick of a burning candle is clipped. 

To SNU'FFLE, Tſai] v. u. | ſnuffclen, 
Belg.] to ſpeak through the noſe-; to breathe 
— through the noſe. 

To SNUG, v. n. { ſniger,Belg.] to lie cloſe; 

to ſnudge. 
SNG, a. cloſe, or free from inconvenience 
or notice. Slily or infidioufly cloſe. 

To SNU/GGLE, [ig] v. n. to lie cloſe 
together; to lie warm. 

SO, ad. %, Teut.] when anſwering to as, 
in like manner. In ſuch a degree or manner. 
Thus. For this cauſe or reafon. When an- 
ſxered by ai, on theſe terms, or on this condi- 


SOC 


tion. Provided that. W 
beginning of a ſemence, it 3 as an avruy t 
45, implies how much lovver 3 9 nuch 5 
indifterently. So then, implies bes Implie; \ 
To SOAK, q e] v. n. | ea wary ( 
ſome time ſteeped in moiſture. T Y ax, | to lig el 
grees into the pores. To drink | ee. by de. V 
Actively, to fieep ; to keep in win ale. 6 
moiſture pe : P IN water till | 
moiſture penetrates; to drench : bs ll the n: 
SOAP, Sep] | [ ape, Sar) 1 W 
uſed in wal lug, made of a Uri aditance * 
table alkaline athes and ſome ung, c. F 
| tance. Soup-baler, one who mak 2 d. 
ES loa 
To SOAR, [ſor] v. 1. [ forare Hal. . th 
or mount alott without any viſible = 1 iy Co 
the wings. To mount or riſe hi * 
mount intellectually; to be ambic? ; To th 
write or ſpeak in a ſublime ſtyle. T0 8 
SOAR, | / 3 | / a towering flight, 3 
| . To SOB, v. u. U. ſeob, Sax. to fetch à conti. x 
n to heave audibly with convulfiye * 
SOB, /}. a convulfve fob cay 2 
ee the e, 7 \ 
SO'BER, a. ſobre, Fr. ] temperate, or not i- 
toxicated with liquors. Not ovetpowered by C 
driok. Free from any inordinate paſſion, 7 
Serious or grave. SyNON. A man may be . 
ſober, and not temperate, temperate, and yet not © 
abſte minus, In that ſenſe in which theſe words 16 
are reputed ſynonymous, ſobriety imp lies pre c 
tent freedom trom the power of ſtrong liquor; 0 
temperance ſiguifies moderation in drinking; 8 
and by abſtermroumeſ; is underſtood a refraining * 
from all forts of liquor that may intoxicne, 00 
To 90'BER, v. a. to cure or free from $ 
drunkenneſs. ie 
| | ir 
| SO'BERNESS, or SOBRUETY, / Cn. q 
zte, Fr. | temperance in drink. Frecdom from wit 
any inordinate paſhon. Coolnefs, for 
!  SO'CCAGE, | ſokaje] /. {from ſoc,Fr.]isa Ma 
antient tenure, by which lands were heid on and 
condition of ploughing the lord's lends, and Lon 
doing the operations of hulbanery, at thei 80 
own charges. T 
SOCIABLE, Lia ble] a. [ Vcciabihu lat] p. | 
fit to be joined together. Friendly; converhdles * 
Inclined to and fit for company. oin 
SO'CIABLENESS, | foſhiableneſs] I the $( 
quality of being affable; freedom of conv Jin 
tion: good fellowſhip. 00 80 
SOCIAL, | /s/hial | a. focialis, Lat.) relat 27211 
ing to ſociety. Fit for company orconveriati by th 
Syxon. Social relates more to a Chriltians SC 
like diſpoſition ; ſociable, more to a famila me 
one. Humanity, benevolence, beneficenc hat 
friendſhip, &c. are the focial viriues ; bis lee, 
nature, good-humour, &c. are the qualiti rethe 
that render ſociable, od be þ 
eee e 
many in one common intereſt. 1 * 
ſons united together by rules in ed My 
intereſt ; community. 282 com p 
Partnerſhip; union on equal terms. : 
| SOCI/NIANS, A ſect of Lang th 
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; us Socinus, 2 
walled from nns ug loin 4 about the 
native of by to declare 1 41 we 

and taught, I. a 
Pry. the code God ; that the 
more than an exprefiion of the 

J. and had not exiſted from all eter- 
nay 4 that JeſusChriſt was God no other- 
mn b his ſureriority over all creatures, 
wile Na ata ſubjection to him by the 

her, 2+ That Jeſs Chriſt was not a Me- 
Father. os God and man, but ſent into 
— op to ſerve as à pattern for their con- 
te = that he aſcended up to heaven only 
bol ; a to take a journey thither. 3. That 
** ment of hell will laſt but for a cer- 
(ae pur + aſter which the body and foul will 
ard And, 4. That it is not lawful 

b otinces to make war. : 
ex £.f bee, dax. ] fomething put in a ſhoe 
detween the ſole and the foot. The ſhoe of 
tte ancient comedians. Poetically, comedy. 
SOCKET, /. ¶ ſoxchette, Fr.] any hollow 
tive; generally applied to the hollow part of a 
candleſtick. The hollow that contains the 
we, A cavity in which an thing is inſerted. 
50 CLE, or ZO'CLE, Lin Architecture, 
2 flat ſquare member under the baſes of 
redeſtals of ſtatues, vaſes, &c. which ſerves as 

007 or ſtand. 

505 Ceed, Belg, ] a turf or clod. 

50D, preter of SEETHE 

50 DA, /. [Lat.] in Medicine, is the heat 
of the ſtomach, a troubleſome diſtemper, com 
monly called the heartburn. 

1 / [ fedalitas, Lat. ] a fellow- 
tip; a fraternity. 

SWDBURY, town of Glouceſterſhire, 
with a market on Thurſdays, which is large, 
fr corn and cheeſe; and two fairs, on 
May 23, and June 24, for cattle, cheeſe, 
and pediars ware. It is 111 miles W. of 
London. | 

S0 DDEN, part, paſhve of Set THE. 

To SO'DER, or S/LDER, v. a. | fouder, 
Fr, but generally ſpelt /o/der, and then derived | 
from _ Ital. or ſolids, Lat.) to cement or 
on by metal. 
| SODER, or SO'LDER, /. metal uſed in 
Aning things together. 

S0 OMX, [. buggery; a fin of the fleſh 
=_ ature, ſo nd becauſe committed 
y the inhabitants of Sodom. 

S0DOR, a little village in Columbkill, 
ne of the weltern Ifles of Scotland, near 
hat ot Mull. It was formerly a biſhop's 
lee, which comprehended all the iflands, to- 
r iſle of Man, for which reaſon, 
10 — 15 ſtill called the Biſhop of Sodor 
WE'VER, ad. at all; any; generally 


uh compohtion with ſome pronoun or 


SOFA, , 


BU carpets. 


Word was no 


wich. we 


Arab.] a ſplendid ſeat covered 


SOL 


SOFT, a. [ /oft, Sax. ] eaſily yielding to the 
touch, oppoſed to hard. Sumptuous or dell- 
cate, applied to dreſs, Ductile; yielding; 
facile. Mild; meek; tender; placid; kind. 
Timorous. Eaſy or gentle, applied to mo- 
tion. Effeminately nice. Delicate. Weak ; 
ſimple. Smooth; flowing. Gentle; low; not 
loud. Complaiſant. 

SOFT, inter ject. ſtop | hold ! not ſo faſt ! 

To SO'FTEN, v. a. to make ſoft; to make 
leſs hard. To yield to any impreflion. To 
mollity, compoſe, or make leſs angry, or 
fierce. To affect with pity. To make ieſs 
harſh. Neuterly, to grow leſs hard, leſs cruel, 
or leſs obſt inate. 

SO'FTNESS, /. the quality of being ſoft. 
Mildneſs; civility; gentleneſs. Puſillauimity. 
Eafinets to be affected. 

SO HAM, or SO/ HAM-MONKS, a town 
of Cambridgeſhire, which has a market on 
Saturday, and one fair, on April 28, for cows 
and horſes. It is ſeated on a fen of the 
ſame name, near Soham-M-er, which takes 
up 1009 acres of land. It is 704 miles N. by 
| E. of London. 


SOHO, inte, ject. a form of calling at a 
diſtance. 


To SOIL, v. a. Lilian, Sax. ] to make dir- 


To dung; to manure. 

SOIL, /. dirt or foulneſs. Ground, or 
earth confidered with reſpect to its qualities 
for growth. A country or land. Dung; com- 
polt ; manure. 

To SO'JOUR.N, C] v. a. ¶ Hourner, 
Fr. ] to dwell ir a foreign country tor a time. 

SOL, /. in muſic, is the fifth note of the 
gammut. In Aſtronomy, Aſtrology, &c. it is 
the ſun. In Chemiſtry, gold is thus called, 
from an opinion that this metal is in a par- 
ticular manner under the influence of the 
fun. In Heraldry, it denotes Or, the golden 
colour in the arms of princes. 

SOL, or SOU, /. is a French coin, made 
up of copper mixed with a little ſilver. 

To SO'LACE, v. a. | /olaiiim, Lat. J to 
comfort, or make a perſon leſs ſenfible of ca- 
lamity. Neuterly, to take comfort. 

SO LACE, /. comfort; ſuccour ; relief ; 
conſolation. Any thing which renders a per- 
ſon leſs ſenſible of calamity. 

SO'LAR, SO'LARY, 4. [ ſolaris, Lat.] 
being of, or belonging to, the ſun. | 
SOLD, preter. of SELL. 

SO'LDAN, ſee SuLTAY. 
To SO'LDER, v. a. ſee Sorts. 


SO'LDIER, /., [ folidariu;, Lat. ] a perſon 
who ſerves under a commander in anarmy, o- 
riginally hired to fight for pay; a warriour. 
SO'LDIERY, /. the body of ſoldiers. 
SOLE, /. [ folum, 2 the bottom of the 
foot. Figuratively, the foot. That part of a 
ſhoe which reſts on the ground. A flat fiſh. 


To SOLE, v. 4. to put a new ſole on a 


ſboe. 
3 Qa E, 


ty; to ſtain; to pollute; to ſully ; to foul. 
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SOL 


SOLE, a. | folus, Lat.] fingle; only. * 
Law, not married. i 

SO LECISM, ſ. | ooxoixun prog Gr.] an im- 
propriety in _—_— by the milapplication of 
words, or error in Grammar. 

SO'LEMN, | /olem]. [ ſolemnis,Lat.] grave; 
awful; performed with reverence and gravity, 

SOLE/MNITY, or SO'LEMNESS, /. 
[ folemmite, Fr.] a religious, grave, or awful 
ceremony or proceſſion. Gravity. Awful 


grandeur. Affected gravity. 
. SOLEMNIZA'T ION, J the act of cele- 
rating. . 

To SO'LEMNIZE. v. a. | folemniſer, Fr.] 
to perform the cermonies of any particular 
rite. To celebrate. 

SOLEU'/RE, a canton of Switzerland, 
bounded on the N. by the canton, and bi- 
ſhoprick of Bafle, or Bazil ; on the E. and 
S. by the canton of Bearn ; and on the W. 
by the ſame, and the territorics of the biſhop- 
rick of Baſle. It is 35 miles in length, from 


N. to S. 25 in breadth, from K. to W. and 
contains 12 bailiwicks. The inhabitants are 


Roman Catholicks, and the country abounds / 


in all the neceflaries of life. 

To SOLICIT, v. a. | ſolicits, Ms aſk 
with great importunity. To excite. To at- 
tempt or try to obtain. To implore. 

SOLICITA'/TION, /. importunity ; invi- 
tat ion, excitement. 

SOLICITOR, /. a petitioner for another. 
In Law, a perfon who does in Chancery the 
bufinefs which is done by Attornies in other 
courts. Salicitor-general is a great officer of 
the law, next to the Attorney General, and 
holds his office by patent; has the care and 
concern of managing the king's affairs, and 
has fees for pleading, befides other fees ariſ- 
ing by patents, &c. 

SOLI/CIFOUS, a. [ folicitus, Lat.] anxious, 
careful, or concerned; uſed with avout ; and 
ſometimes with for or of before the thing which 
cauſes anxiety; but for is moſt proper before 
fomething which is to be obtained. 

SOLVCIFUDE, /. anxiety ; trouble; diſ- 
quietude. 0 

SOLID, a. [ ſo/idus, Lat.] firm; haying its 
parts fo cloſely connected, as not to flip or give 
way on A oppoſed to fluid. Compact, 
or full of matter, oppoſed to hollow. Strong, 
oppoſed to weak. Real or true, oppoſed to 
fallacious. Groſs, oppoſed to light. Solids, 
in Anatomy, &e. denote the continent parts of 
the human body; being a congeries of pipes 
or veſſels, which contain a liquor. : 

SO/LID, , a thing whoſe parts will not 
give way to any ſlight impreſſion. In Geome- 


try, the third ſpecies of magnitude, contain- | 


ing length, breadth, and depth. 

SOLI/DITY, /. a property of matter where- 
by it excludes other bodies from the place 
which it poſſeſſes itſelf. 
fity ; hardneſs ; eompaſtneſs, Truth ; cer- 
tainty. 


Firmneſs; den- 


SOM 


SOLYLOQUY, /. Cl, and bier, La 


diſcourſe held in {olitud 

atters his thoughts in — * im vhs 

is preſent. bag vo ons 
SOLITAVRE 

or hermit. 1 rel 

neck, 


e of a pe 
company, 
mote from company, or an 


s OLLA. fe Lei 


SO'LO, , [Ital.] a tone ſu 
per ſon, or played 15 a ſingle — 
SO'LSTICE, , | þ/fitium, Lat.] in 44 
nomy, is that time when the fan Is " 
greateſt diſtance from the equator, thus by. 
becauſe he then appears to ſtand ſtill er 4 
to change his diſtance from h ede 0 

or 


a the 
ſome time; an appearance owing to the oli. 
hoſe liy; 


a ſingle 
ment 


quity of our ſphere, and which 
under the equator are ſtrangers to. The 5, 
ces are two in each year; one inthe Summer, 
and the other in the Winter, The — 
Solſtice is when the Sun ſeems to deſcride th 
tropic of Cancer, which is on June 22, whe 
he makes the longeſt day ; the Winter Je * 
ts when the Sun enters the firſt rs... 
ſeems to deſcribe the tropic of Cre 
which is on December 22, when he — 


the ſhorteſt day. 
SoOLSTI“TIAL, Cina a. belonging u 
ha ppening at the ſolſtice. 


the ſolftice ; 
\ SO'LUBLE, a. | folubiti;, Lat.] capable 
having its parts ſeparated or diffolyed. 
SOLUBULITY, / capable of being (e 
rated or diffolved, 
To SOLVE, v. a. | folve, Lat.] to clear d 
explain any thing difficult, 
SO'LVENCY, /. ability to pay, 
SO'LVENT, a. [n, Lat.] having tb 
power to cauſe diſſolution. Able to pay debt 
contracted. 
SOLU'TION, olufhon} . [| faluh 
Lat.] the act Leni 11 1 
difficult. The act of ſeparating or diffolyung 
Any thing whoſe parts are ſeparated t 
diffolved. - 
SO'LYHULL, a town in Warwick 
which formerly had a market, now diſuſe 
but has four fairs, on May 10, and Octobet it 
for cattle, ſheep, and horſes ; April 20, a 
October 12, for cheeſe, hops, and cattle, 1 
is 102 miles N. W. of London. 
SOMATO LOG, /. Loc: 
the doctrine of bodies. 


SOME, Cihe o in this word, and its det 
vatives, is pron. 


ſhort; ſam, Belg.] is les 
compoſition after adjectives and ſubſtantie 
and implies much, or a great degree 
SOME, «a. | ſom, Sax. 


more er Ih 
indeterminately. Certain perſons. A 


vi 


j | 


One, or any. 0 


: ſon off SONORPFFICK, a. | ſonorus and facio, Lat.] 
«ME-BOD? 4 e giving or producing 725 1 
WOEY her, I] SO'NOROUS, a. | fonorus, Lat. ] loud ſound- 
row, ad. one way or another, ing; 1 noify1 * of ng 
not how. SET, /. | n- SOON, ad. | ſona, Sax. ] thortly after any 
S MERSAULT, gs 14 Os 4 aſhgned time. aa oppoſed to late. Readily, 
war, Fr. s beam, fonts: by which a perfon As Hoon 8s, immediately after; at the very 
gnly 3 corruption] 8 | K. a beam, and turns | time or inſtant. TEL 4 
Jing bole ehe ſame time. { SOOT, {pron. 27 | /. Li, Sax. ] ſmoak fix 
el SHIRE an Engliſh county, and detained in a chimney. 
O MERSETS d 28 in breadth; bound-] SOOTH, J | foth, Sax. ] truth; 9s 


ec miles in length; and 


7 iſto] chan-] To SOOTH, or SOOTHE, v. a. [ geſot hi an, 
on the N. and N. W. by 23 De- 27 to flatter; to pleaſe with 5 
nel, and Glouceſterſhire 3 4 ſhire; and on the] To ſoften; to mollify; to calm; to aſſwage ; 

athire; mn the &: by Dore houſes, | to alleviate. To gratity ; to pleaſe. 
Ed Wiltſhire. It 2828 — To SOOTHSAY, d. =. [ice 300 Pu, the 
300,000 inhabitants, 388 — to Parliament. noun |] to foretell; to predict. 
en une the Severe, which js} SOU'THSAYER, T ove who foretetls fo- 
The prigcipa! ver, why the Tor, the] ture events; a predicter; a prognoſticator. 

here called a ſea; the Avon, and the Ex.“ 800 TY, a. conſiſting e, or daubed with, 
Parret, the ax _ — unleſs in the | ſoot; producing ſoot. Black, dark, duſky. 
— > 4 which are ſubject 8 1 10 U, Sax. ] bread ſleeped in liquor 
The {011 is very fertile, except mw * —— 4 SOÞH 1 7j EA Ne who has 
theſe yield mines of coal — — 3 been two ears at the Moms Fg 
I has ſeveral woollen manufactories, nee ee 771 £ [Perl] the emperor of 
zi 8. E. parts they make great quant { Perfia imply wiſe Trp a philoſopher, 
Enen, Briftol is the 8 phe 1 HISM, — Di. 
SOMERTON, a iown d four fairs, on | argument which carries the appearance of truth, 
with a market on Mondays, anc tour f x fix | but leads a perſon into error ; ſophiſtry. 
FR SOPHISTICAL, Lo ita) a. partaking 
2 . _ = formerly a conſiderable place, | of the nature — * mz fallaciouſly ſubtle; 
dd the count y took its name from hence. It | logicall decel 2 ; 

x preſent pretty large, and the market con-“ Tos PHI'STICATE, [| ſofiflikate] v. a. 
ierable for corn, proviſions, ſheep and cattle. | [ biſtiguer, TS] te corru 0 ou — 
tis 127 4 miles 6 3 3 = 42 ISTRY, | /offtry |{. fallacious reaſon- 

METHING, ſ. ent Ing, dax. p 
7 nothing. A part. More or leſs. Ad-] SorORL'F IC, 2 n 2 
erdially, in ſome Nr 4 | Ae, 8 . icine, are thoſe 

4 3 Once, - 

f — 1 ＋4 am n; at par- SOPO'ROUS SLEEPY, or DROWSY 
SOMETIMES, ad. now and then; at par , 
vlar times, | DISEASES, ſ arethe coma, lethargy „and carus. 
SOMEWHAT, ad. in ſome degree. SORCERER, /. [ ſorcier, Fr.] a conjurer; 
SOMEWHERE, ad. in ſome place or other. magician ; enchanter. : 
3OMNA'BULI, /. [ Lat. ] perſons who walk SO RC ER, J. magic; enchantment; 
their ſleep, witchcraft ; conjuration 5 charms. 
WMNIFEROUS, a. [ ſornifer, Lat.] | SORD, / 1 fward] turf; graſſy ground. 
uhng fleep ; ſoporific; narcotic, | SO'RDES, /. F dregs. 
OMNOLEN CV, J. [ ſamnolentia, Lat.] ], SO RDID, a. | fordidus, Lat. ] foul; groſs; | 
pineſs, filthy; dirty; Mean; baſe; vile, Covetous ; 1 
ON, {pron. 58] J. ¶ ſuna, Sax.] a male | niggardly. Tn 
ld, F a 1 7 : L OR . [ ſar, Sax. a place which is ten- 
ON.IN-LAW, / a man married to one's der, painful, and has the ſkin off; an ulcer. A 
achter. | fallow deer four years old. * The Buck is 
SONATA, J. Ital.] a tune intended to be called the firſt year a fawn; the ſecond, a 
Formed by inſtruments only. Prictet; the third, a forcl; and the fourth 
KG, / [from geſungen, Sax.] any words year, a ſore.” Shak. | 
to muſic. A poem. The notes of birds. SORE, a. painful when touched. Eafily 
{- Anold ſorg is proverbial for a trifle. | yexed. Afflictively vehement 
n , [ſomet, Fr.] a poem contained | 50 RE, 24. cer, Beg. Jwith painful vehemence, | 
l4 verſes, having two ftanzas of 4 verſes, | with great reluctance or atllictive violence. | 
wo of z verſes each, the eight firſt being | SO REL, /. a male fallow deer 3 years old. | ö 
no rhimes, and the laſt containing ſomo- Alſo, a all et and a colour among horſes. - 
$ angly beautiful, It is ſuppoſed to be SORITES, I [9wpeirn;, Gr.] properly, an 
by Petrarch, Alſe, a ſmall poem, | heap. In Lo ie, it is a ſpecies of reaſoning, in 
8 5. 
3 which 


L 
L 
| 


80 U 


which a great number of propofitions arefman and hrut- 


Iinked together. the element | formed 
SO'RR AGE, /. the blades of green wheat or for prigciple Fare bo og the Vegetative * 
barlev. arlt is of un — nutrition, az the 


SO'RR ANCE, ſ. among Farriers, is a diſ- ſanima} life. 


cale incident to hortes. 


SO'RRILY, ad. in a mean, wretched, or Spirit; fire; 


detpicable manner. 


SO'RROV, [53] /. | org, Dan. ] unea-ſbid ; 


fineſs or grief ariſiog from ſome good loit. 

To SORROW, [] v. u. | prgian, Sax. | 
to grieve, or be atfl:;cted for the lots of ſome 
good. S\ixov, We are ſorry for the misfor- 
runes of another; we regret his abſence, The 
former is the effect of pity; the other of at- 
tachment. Grief occaſions our ſorrow ; re- 
pentance excites our regel. 


SO'RROWFUL, [= 7 a. grieving for 


tice paſhve of SHE K. 
SOUL, | pron. fel] 
material ſubſſ ance which animates our bodies. 
Various b1ve been the opinions of philoſophers 
concerning the ſubſtance of the human ſoul, 
The Epicureans thought it a ſubtile air, com- 
poſed of atoms, or primitive corpuſcles. The 
Stoics maintained it was a flame, or portion of 
heavenly light. The Cartcfians make thinking 
he eſſence of the ſoul. Others hold that man 
is endowed! with three kinds of ſoul, viz. the 
rational, which is purely ſpiritual, and infuſed 


. [ ſawel, Sax. ] the im- 


SOU 
S, Is ſuppoſed to he 


derſtanding, 


A vital 


Spirit or eſſence, wwe principle. 


Inward power. 
FF grandeur of la 4 peri 
gf * 2. [ ſung, Sax.) healthy, not Moy. 
knowledge, <0 ont 3 * ; 
to fleep, ba FRE "pple 
SOUND, / [ ſonde, F. 

[. r, 
which may be ſounded. A * u 
os 1 examine what is out of t 

eir Angers. A perception raiſcg ; 
ke 2 2 air put into motion, as 
ng on the th 
02 hap rum of the ear, from ſon, Fr, 


ſhallow ſei 
led by ſur- 
he reach of 


ſome good paſt; mournful; fad. SQUN ” he : 
SORRY, a. | ſerig, Sax. ] grieved for the n Selen ang ] | 
Joſs of ſome good. Vile, mean, paltry, worth- [from the ocean into the Bal = lal 8 
_ R from /aur, Ii). filth. | Jabout 4 miles broad, po: * = — J w 
» | forte, Fr.] a kind 1 | „ In 

_— A EE Fd ke, Fry FEY n een Dips the pals ing 10 
Io SORT, v. a. ¶ortiri, Lat.] to fe 1 0 . | 
into diſtinct ſpecies, ro ol ks or — Wu r 3 8 2 fi 
To conjoin or put together, followed by with. a noiſe; to play on, — — fat 
Io reduce to order from a ſtate of confuſion. a found. To celebrate by ſound "Ne 5 
To chuſe to cull; to ſelect. Neuterly, toſto make a noiſe. To excite — ide wor W 
= 0 8 of the ſame ſpecies, fol- neſs or ſound. N 04 
owed by ww:th. o terminate. | SOUND ad. ile: wo all 
, _ L ILEGE, 1 Lat. ] a ſre- ly. Faſt, ee ; foutly z righ ſcre 
ces of divination performed by fortes or lots. | SOUP, | foopT {. h Ja 2nd 
 SORTMENT, /. the act of leparating intoſ by boiling Mb eb“ W Ln 
diſtinct kinds or ſpecies, or of producing from] SOUR, a. [| ſur, Brit.] acid; ſharp tot 8 
a ſtate of diſorder into one of order. A parcelſtaſte; auſtere; pungent. "nes or crabbe ſrl 
ſorted. : of temper 3 moroſe; ſevere. Painful or dif far, 
To SOSS, v. x. to fit lazily, or fall at onceſagreeable. Expreſſive of diſlike, applied 1595 
in a chair. | | the countenance, ; 5 0 
SOT, /. Vt, Sax. ] a ſtupid perſon; a block-| To SOUR, v. a. to make ſharp to the tal with 
head ;, a dolt. A perion ſtupified by drinking. [To' make harſh. To make uneaſy or | and p 
SO'VEREIGN, J Joveren] a. | ſouverain, pleaſing. Neuterly, to turn ſo as tot 90 
Fr.] ſupreme, or having no ſuperior in power:|tharp. To grow peeviſh. | | of wh 
Supremely ecacious. SOURCE, [ ſore] J. [ ſource, Fr.] a fpti * 
SOVEREIGN, [v erer] ſ. a ſupreme ruler.] An original. A firſt producer. thoug 
507 VEREIGNTY, [ ſeverenty] .. [Lu-] SOUSE, ,. | put, * pickle made of 8 its 
werainete, hd ſupremacy ; higheſt place, Any thing parboiled and kept in fall. Pick = 
power, or excellence. | To SOUSE, v. 4. to parboil and prek | an 
SOUGH, UFJ. [ from ſous, Fr. ] a drainſ in ſalt pickle. To plunge or throw into 1 
under ground. ' | ; water. To ſtrike with ſodden violence, & oo 
SOUGHT, [ pron. ſaut] the pret, and par-|bird ſtrikes his prey. Neuterly, to dat! Fry ' 

J 


a bird on its prey. ; 

SOUTH, /. i ſuth, Sax. | that point of | 
heavens which 1s diametrically oppoſite t 
north. The wind which blows from the se 
South-eaſt is the point between the E. and 

SOU'THAM, a town of Warwick 
with a market on Mondays, and one fall, 
July 10, for horſes, cows, and wa 
ſeated in a fertile foil, and has a cone 
market for cattle. It is 83 miles N. W. 


London. I 
SOUTHA'MPTON, a ſea-port © 
with three markets, on 


by the immediate inſpiration of God; the ir- 
rational, or ſenfative, which being common to 


Hampſhire 
prong Thurſdays, and Saturdays, ul 


S O U 


inity for 
, il 24, and Trinity Monday, 
2 0 f leather. It is commodi- 
nen f the ſea; is a place 


n an arm of the | 
eg ts well inhabited by merchants 
It is a corporation and 

- 24 . 2 . 
etlelf, with the title of an ear 

2 - 2 two members to parliament, 
11 7 miles W. S. W. of London. 
. $)UTH-BO/U RNE, a village in Suflex, 
+ one fairy on March 12, for pedlars ware, 
oo TM-ERE NT, a village in Somerſet- 
ire, with one fair on October 10, for cattle, 
horſes, and theep- 

SOUTH-CAVE, a 
with one fair, on Trinity Monday, 
god thee 

$OUTH- 

ith two fairs 
— for toys, and on October 28, for ſheep 
and horned cattle, a 1 
50 THIN ST ER, a village in, Eſſex, 
in three fairs, 21. three days before Eaſter, 
nine days de fore Whitſunday, and on Septem- 
der 29, for toys. 


ov!ly ſeats 
of 00d tra 
and ſhopkeepers» 


a village in Yorkſhire, 


"H.HA'RTING, a village in Suſſex, 


ſhire, with a market on Saturdays, and 6 


tay before May 1, Weeneſday before June 22, 
Wedneſday after Auguſt 26, Saturday before 
Oftober 10, and S:turday before December 12, 
all for cattle, It is a corporation, containing 


London. 


far, on July 5, for cattle, lambs, &c. It is 


136+ miles from London. 


and petty chapmen. 

SOUTHWARK, a town of Surry, part 
of which now belongs to the city of London, 
and the whole is reckoned a ſuburb thereto, 


from London-bridge to St. 
| defides which there are thre 
famous hoſp 
buy's, which are ſeated 
the Borough. Ther 
dt, the King' 
and one for criminals, 
The famous bridge w 
to London, is now great] 
being taken down, whic 
er it Very precarious. 

1 Bartholomew. tide : 


for villainy and debauc 


George's church ; 
e ethers, and two 


in that part called 
e are alſo two priſons for 


called the New-Goal. 


but being a ſeminary 


hery, it has been for 
om iſcont] : 
g Mas, "continued by authority of the 


OUTH-WA'TER, 


With one fa: 
f Ir, on Jul 


a village in Suſſex, 
Y 8, for pedlars ware. 

a town in Nottingham- 
ket on Saturdays, and one 


fire, with a mar 


for Horſes a 


$)UTHMO'ULTON, a town of Devon- 


Fairs, on Saturday after February 13, Satur- 


ſcreral inns, and manufacturers of White ſerges, 
and felts. It is 182 miles W. by S. from 


| 


SOUTHPETHERTON, a town of Sommer- 


4 


ſerſhire, with a market on Tueſdays, and one 


SOUTH-RE'PPO, a village in Norfolk, 
vith one fair, on July 255 for cattle, horſes, 


| 


though it ſends two members to Parliament 
on its own account. The principal ſtreet runs 


tals, namely, St. Thomas's and 


s Bench and the Marſhalſea, 


hich joins Southwark! 
y altered, the houſes ' 
h rendered the paſſage 
There was a fair here 


4 


on the firſt Wedneſday in? 


of 


A 


SPA 


fair, on Whit-Monday, for horſes, horned 
cattle, ſheep, hogs, and merchandizes. It is 
an ancignt place, and has a collegiate church, 
but is not very large. It is 136 miles N. W. 
by N. of London. 

SOU”'TH-WICK, a village in Hampſhire, 
with one fair, on April 5, for hor!tcs and 
toys. 

'SOU'THWICK, a village in- Suſſex, with 
one fair, on May 19, for pedlars ware. 

SOUTHWOULD, = tea-port town of Suf- 
folk, with a market on Thurſdays, and two 
talrs, on Trinity-Monday and Bartholomew- 
day, which continue two days each, for tovs. 
It is commonly called Sowld, is a pretty well 
built place, is a corporation, has a handſome 
church with a high fieeple, and ſome trade 
with ſmall veſſels. It is 1033 miles E. of 
London. 

SOUTH-WE'ST, / the point between the 
S. and W. 

SOW, (che vw is pron. as in nw] a female 
pig or hog. An oblong mals, applied to 
lead. 

Ts SOW, | 55] v. 4. [part. paſſ. ſown, ſawan, 
Sax. to ſcatter ſeed on the ground for growth. 
Figuratively, to ſpread or propagate. To be- 
ſprinkle, 

To SOWCE, v. a. fee Sous. 

To SOW L, 2, a. to pult by the ears. 

SOWN, [Cs] participle of Sow. 

SPA, or SPA W, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Weſtphalia, and in the biſhop- 
rick of Liege. It contains about 300 houſes, 
and is famous far its mineral waters known 
all over Europe. It is 17 miles S. E. of Liege. 
Long. 5. 50. E. lat. 50. 32. N. 

SPACE, {.{ atiam, Lat.] the diſtance be- 
tween any two bodies or points. Qantity, ap- 
plied to time. 

SPA'CLOUS, [ /paſhious] a. | ſpatioſus, Lat.] 
wide; containing a great deal ot room orſpace, 

SPADE, /. { /pad, Sax. ] a broad ſhovel uſed 
in digging. A deer three years old. In Cards, 
wherein the four ſuits repreſent four ſtates in 
a kingdom, the nobility were repreſented by 
the ends of lances or ſpikes. The Spaniards, 
however, repreſent them by the eſpadas, i. e. 
{words initead of ſpikes, and our ignorance 
of the deſign of the inventor, as well as of the 
Spanith language, has occaſioned our repre- 
ſenting the points of this ſvit broader, and 
calling them by the name of /pades. 
SPADPLLE, / [Fr.] at ombre and qua- 
drille, the ace of ſpades. 

SPA'GYRIST, / [coined by Paracelſus, 
from ſyaber, Teut. a ſearcher] a chymiſt. 

SPAIN, a confiderable kingdom of Eu- 
rope; bounded by the fea on the S. and N. 
on the W. by Portugal and the ocean; and 
on the N. E. by the Pyrenean mountains, 
which ſeparate it from France. The air is 
generally hot, which obliges the inhabitants 
to he down after dinner, and fit up late at 


night. It rains but very ſeldom, and ſome- 
3 Q4 times 


SPA 


together. There are a great number of moun- 


SPA 


times there is no cloud to be ſeen for months | the world, and yet for fornication 


rity, they are the workt and imp. 


tains, which are diſtinguiſhed in the maps | Spain is an aþfolute mon nation in Euroye, 


by the name of Sierra, ſeveral of which are 
very high, and covered with ſnow ; and yet 
the valleys are ſeldom rendered very cold 
thercby. No travellers can ride avy great 
way without paſſing one of theſe mountains, 
and therefore the inhabitants make uſe of 
mules, as being turer footed. Some parts will 
not bear wheat, and in others, the inhabi- 
tants are too idle to till the ground; for which 
reaſon it is not very plentiful. The wines 
of Spain are generally very good, but they are 
moitly drank” in other countries, for the Spa- 
niards are not fond of tipling. The fruits 
are very fine ; they have apples, pears, cheſ- 
nuts, hazel-nuts, olives, figs, pomegranates, 
oranges, citrons, lemons, capers, and the like, 
They have ſalt enough for their own uſe, a 
few ſugar canes, and ſome ſaffron. In ſome 
of the mountains are precious ſtones, marble, 
allum, ſulphur, and other minerals ; in Biſ- 
cay particularly, the iron mines are 1nex- 
bauſtible. There are few wild beaſts in the 
foreſts, except bears. They have great gum- 
bers of ſheep, which yield the finett wool in 
Europe, and greatly valued in other coun- 
tries. However, the Spaniards have not many 
woollen manufactures. The Spaniſh horſes 
are very good, particularly thoſe of Andaluſia 
and Aſturias. Alſo in Andaluha, there is a 
race of wild bulls, which they make uſe of 
in their bull-fights. In Biſcay, there are lit- 
tle hogs, which the ladies are ſo fond of, that 
they carry them about like lap-dogs. The 
principal rivers gre the Tajo, the Douro, or 
Duero, the Guadiana, the Guadalquiver, and 
the Ebro; over which there are 700 bridges. 
The Spaniards are very moderate in their eat- 
ing, and can make a meal of olives, a ſallad, 
a little garlick, or a few roots. They ſel- 
dom invite their friends to dinner, and the 
women in general are very bad cooks. The 
men dine by themſelves, and their wives and 
children eat together. The general vice of 
the nation is pride and haughtineſs, and the 
very peaſants keep genealogics of their ſami- 
lies, like the Welſh j for this reaſon, they 
have gravity in their looks, and when they 
walk. This diſpoſition renders them very 
indolent. The women are generally very 
clean, and very amorous ; they have black 
eyes, flat boſoms, little feet, and wear long 
garments. When they make viſits, they fit 
on carpets, in the manner of taylars, as well 
25 at home; which cuftom they have derived 
from the Moors. They are greatly addicted 
to painting, and are kept very much at home, 
through the jealouſy of their huſbands. Nei- 
ther men nor women often change the faſhion 
of their garments, and the men generally 
wear their own hair, without powder, and 


| but they have each their diſtin 


Spain; namely, thoſe of Arragon, 


| ecclchaſtical othces. The Inquiſition was 


ſwords by their ſides. With regard to 


archy, and in a 
x of juſtice 2 
ome before them; 
being eight in all. There 1 3 
counci], called the Junto, balls 72 
king's favourites. There are four 8 
Valencia, and Catalonia; for the — 
vinces have only governors. The Kin 10 
alſo five viceroys, and 55 governors in 1 
rica, who are changed every five years, Th 
revenue of the king is almoſt immenſe by 
there 15 no knowing exactly what it * 
to. With regard to the church, ther: wel 
archbiſhoprics, and 44 biſhoprics, who bert 
all large revenues, and the king diſpoſes of 21 


arid there are ſeveral court 
determine all affairs that c 


eſtabliſhed in 1477, and there are nor! 
tribunals, in as many different places. Ti 
Inquifition was fir deſigned againſt the 

dors; but is now extended to Jews and He- 
retics, though it is ſaid there are ſtill many of 
the former ia high offices about the court, 
notwithſtanding all their vigilance. The wild 
bulls, already mentioned, are a ſort of buffs 
loes, and chiefly made uſe of at Madrid; tho 
there are bull · fights ſometimes at other places, 
The king, and all the court, are preſeat at 
theſe fights, and all the fronts of the houſg 
are adorned with tapeſtry ; 1:keyiſe the hal- 
conies are taken up by the principal ladies ig 
the kingdom, who appear in their richeſt hi. 
bits and jewels, Thoſe that enter the liſt 
with the bulls, are called Torreadores, aud 


they import the rich merchandizes of the Ef 
Indies. He alſo poſſeſſes ſeveral pouy 


is alwa 


lo 
their religion, they ace the ſtricteſt Papiſts in [ 


SPALT, or-5P EL, / a white, cal i p 


SPA 


frequently uſed to promote the fofion 


an, Sax. ] the ſpace meaſured 
i ms He thumb to that of the little 
0 


Au ſhort duration. 
_ : meaſure by the hand 


g tone, 
of metals. 


anger exten \ 
Fo SPAN, V. 4. 10 
terded. 

"SPAN, preter of Spi. 


SPANG, / Lnge, 
ning bodies. ; 
ANGLE, [ perg'] 
thin plate or __ ; " 
hinge (park 1D or (DININS-» 
a ra NGLE, Lang] v. a. to beſprin- 
th ſpangles. 
er 1 [eſpagneu!, Fr.] a dog uſed 
for ſport in the field or 1n water, remarkable 
{ir its fagacity and tractableneſs. F:gurative- 
Jy, a fervile perſon. : 
"$PA'NKING, a. large; jolly. ; 
SPAR, ſ. in Natural Hittory, is a claſs o 
ſoſſils, no: inflammable nor ſoluble ip water; 
when pure, pellucid and colourleſs, and emulat- 
ing the appearance of chryſtal, but wanting its 
ditinguithing characters; compoſed of plane 
20d equable plates, not flexible nor elaſtic ; not 
giving fire with ſtecl 3 readily calcining in a 
{mall fire, and fermenting violently with acids, 
ind wholly ſoluble in them. A 1mall beam, 
or bar of a gate. ; 
ToSPAR, v. a. [pr an, Sax. Ito ſhut cloſe or 
bar. Neuterly, to fight ſo as to ward off blows. 
SPA'RABLES, . | from ſparran, Sax. ] 
{mall nails, 
To.SPARE, v. a. | parran, Sax. ] to uſe in 
2 frugal manner ſo as to avoid waſte and pro- 
fuſion, To ſave from any particular uſe. Todo 
without, To omit; to forbear. To remit a 
dezree of puniſhment ; to ſhow mercy. To 
grant or allow. To forbear to impoſe on. 
Neuterly, to live in a parſimon'ous or too fru- 
gal manuer. To forbear. To forgive. 


„ 


Belg. J a cluſter of 


J. [Teot. ] a ſmall 
ning metal. Any, 


SPARE, a. ſcanty. Superfluous. Lean, 
applied to habit of body. 
SPARGEFACTIGN, / the ad of 


ſprinkling, 
* a. ſcarce. Parfimonions; not 
iberal, 

SPARK, /. | ſpearca, Sax, ] a ſmall particle 


of fire, orſhining ſubſtance, "A lively, ſhowy 
and gay perſon ; a lover, 


SPARKISH, @. airy ; ſhowy ; fine. 
SPARKLE, [ſpark] J a ſmall particle 
fte. A particle of light emitted from a 
IC luminous body. | 
» SPARKLE, | ſpark] v. . te emit 
(parks of light or fire. To tos or glitter, . 
TANG, Lam] J. [ 7760 wa, Gr.] a con- 
n contraction of any part. 

| * azmvdic . 

Gigue, Fr.] — EL 1 


8 
of _ 3 of Spir. Alſo the ſpawn 


To SPA'TIATE, Upa/hiate] . n 
. atio 
lau wei to ge j to ramble, ( ſatior, 


| 


SPE 


To SPA'TTER, v. a. | ſpattan,Sax.] to be- 
ſprikle with dirt or any thing oftenſive. Te 
defame. Neuterly, to make a noiſe in ſpit- 
ting, as when any thing nauſeous 15 received 
at the mouth. | 

SPA'TTERDASHES, /. coverings for the 
legs to keep out wet; and butioned at the ſides. 


' SPA'TULA, , | /pathula, Lat. ] an inſtru- 


ment uſed by apothecaries in ſpreading plaiſters 
and ſtirring medicines. A ſpattle or flice. 

SPA'VIN, /. [eſpavent, Fr. ] a bony excreſ- 
cence growing on the inſide of a horſe's kough, 
not far from the elbow, which is firſt as ten- 
der as a griftle, but grows hard by degrees. 

SPAW, / [from Spaw in Germany] a place 
famous for mineral waters. A mineral water. 

To SPAWL, 2. n. ¶ ſpeotlian, Sax. | to throw 
moiſture out of the mouth ; to ſpit. 

SPAW L, /. | /pat!,Sax.] ſpittle, or moiſture 
thrown out of the mouth. | 

SPAWN, /. | /pene, Belg. ] the eggs of fiſh 
or frogs. Uſed in contempt for any offspring. 

To SPAWN, v. a. to produce as fiſhes do 
their eggs. To bring forth. Neuterly, to iſſue 
like eggs from fiſh. Uſed, iu contempt, to iſſue. 

To SPAY, v. a. | ſpads, Lat.] to caſirate, 
or render a female beaſt unfit for procreation. 

To SPEAK, | ſpeek} v. n. preter. pate, or 
ſpoke, part. paſſ. jpoken, ſpecan, Sax. ] to utter or 
expreſs one's thoughts by articulate ſounds er 
words, To defend or accule, uſed for ar 
againſl, To harangue. To ſound, applied to 
wind inſtruments. Followed by with, to ad- 
dreſs, or converſe with. Actively, to utter by 
the voice; to pronounce. To proclaim or 
celebrate. To addreſs or accoft. 

SPE'AKER, [peer] /. one who ſpeaks. 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, is a member 
choſen by the Houſe, and approved by the 
king ; and who is, as it were, the common 
mouth of the reſt. Speaker of the Houſe of 
Peers, is uſually the Lord Chancellor, or Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal of England. 

SPEAR, [peer] q. [ ſpere, Sax.] a long 
weapon armed with a ſharp point of metal, and 
uſed in thruſting or lancing. A lance with 
prongs to kill fiſh. 

SPE'CIAL, [ /prjhial] a. ¶ ſpecialis, Lat.] 
ſignifying a ſort or ſpecies. Particular or pe- 
culiar, Extraordinary ; uncommon. Defigned 
for a particular purpoſe. Chief in excellence. 
In Law, it denotes that matter in evidence 
which is alledged ſpecially, or does not come 
into the general iſſue. 

SPECIA'LITY, or SPE/CIALTY, [ Le- 
ſhiaͤlity, or Aae „ | ſpecialite, Fr.] parti- 
cularity. It is alſo uſed in Law, for a bond, 
bill, or other deed or inftrument executed un- 
der the hand and ſeal of the parties thereto. 

SPE'CIES, [gien] ſ. [Lat. ] a fort; a 
ſubdiviſion of a general term called a genus; a 
common nature, or idea agreeing to ſeveral 
individual beings ; a claſs or fingle order of 
beings : thus, horſe agrees ro Bucepbalus, 


| 


Chance, or Doer. An idea. Money on 


SPP 8 p 


SPECIL FIC, or SPECIFFICAL, a. [i- To make prof, erous : 
ue, Fr. in Philoſophy, is that which is pe-[in a (tut 8 7 ching fon, 4 
cultar to any thing, and diſtinguiſhes it from] SPEED oed. R PTA 
all otners. Ia Medicine, it is a remedy whoſe celerity j een. l The] quickne, Haſte, 
virtue and cect 15 peculiarly adapred to ſome Succeſs; event, rie of a horde. 
certain difraicy is adaquate thereto, and exerts SPEE'DY, a. r 3 
its whole force immediately thereon. Specifpe| SPELL, j. 1 bel Jax.) © che 5 ſwift, | 
CG ait is that dy which one dody is heavier] of ſome peculiar words ot Ar — 
than another of the fame dimenſions, aud is] turn of work. * power, A 
always as the quantity of matter under that] To SPELL, ». a. el! | 
Gimenthon. 3c * with proper 133 1 * age, to Write 

To SPECI/FIC ATE, v. a. to diftinguiſh ſeveral letters of which a word A ming 5 
dy the properties which make a thing to be} and lounding every ſyllable ſe dr, 
ot 2 particular {pecies, or adapted to a parti-} charm. Nevterly, te form — of let 1 
aut purpole.. 1 ; To read or undeiitand. To pronounce the fr 

SPECIFICATION, /. diſtinct notation ; | lables of a word ſeparately, 7 


by naming the |; 
% ' - * I; 0 . ; e let. 
determination by a peculiar mark. A parti-] ters which compoſe them, . 


without being ab 
culat mention. to pronounce the whole word at once. * le 


To SPECIFY, 2. a. to mention; to difin-|] SPE/LTER. / ic: whi 
guilh by ſome particular mark or difference. | fee, 7 . nee 1 
SPE/CIMEN, /. | Lat. ja ſample; a pat-) To SPEND, v. a. [ ſpendan Sax. ] toc 
tern; model; effay ; trial; proof. ſume, or lay out. To iquander. To ex ory 

SPE'CIOUS, | Pt 1945 Ja. | iprc29444 5 Lat.] to beſto as expence. To waſte, wear = * 
mou v, or pleat ag to the view. Plauhble,fexhautt. To paſs; to employ, Neuterly tg 
though not ſtrietly right, 27 lay out money. To uſe. To be loſt or ary 

SPECK, J. Lecce, Sax. J a flain, fpot, orf ed. To be employed in any uſe, 

di ſcoloration. SPENDTHRIFT. J one that is profuſe in 

To SPECK, v. a. to ſpot; to ſtain; to blot. | his EXPENCES 3 A laviſher; a prodigal; 4 


SPECK LE, ( /. a latle ſpot. {waiter. 
Fo SPE'CK LE, | Jpeck!} v. d. to mark with} SPERM, F [ Herma, Lat.] the ſeed. 
ſmall tpois, SPE'RMACE'TI, / Lat: corruptedly pro. | 


SPE'CTYACLE, J. [ /prtaculum, Lat.) any | nounced armaſitty] an oily ſubſtance ettrafted 
thing that attcacts the fight by its being re-] from the brains of a particular ſpecies of whale 
markable; a how; a gazing liock ; an object | called catodan, having teeth only in the uns 
of hght. In the plural, glaſſes worn to atiift] der jaw) and well purified. | 
the fight, fad to have been invented about | SPERMA'TIC, or SPERMA'TICAL, a. 
the year 1300. | {_/permatic, Fr.] relating to the ſeed. Semi- 

SPECTA'*FOR, /þ. | ſpeFatry, Lat. ] a looker | nal. 
on; a beholder. | SPERMATO'CELE, /. [eri hn and wil, 

SPECTRE, | Cie f. | ſpcftrum, Lat.] Gr.] in Surgery, is a rupture cauſed by di 
a apparition z phantom, ; ghott ; viſion. ] tent1on of the ſeminal veſſels, whereby they 

To SPE'CULATE, z. . | /peculor, Lat. I toſ are let fall into the ſcrotum. | 
meditate ; to contemplate, Actively, to con-] To SPERSE, v. a. | ſperſus, Lat.] to dil 
der attentively, To cevolve or contrive 10] perſe; to ſcatter. Obſolete. 
the mind, | To SPET, v. a. | ſpet, Scot.] to bring « 

SPE/CULATION, /. | ſpeculation, Fr.] the] pour abundantly. ; 
act of contemplating any thing in the mind. To SPEW, v. a. | ſpewan, Sax.) to eject of 
A tra;jv of thoughts formed ja the mind. Al caſt from the ſtomach through the mouth ; ts 
icheme tormed only in the mind, not reducedſ vomit. Figuratively, to eject or cab. forth 


to. practice. Contemplation ; meditation. Neuterly, to void at the mouth. : 
SPECU'LATIVE, a. comtemplative. The-] To SPHA'CELATE, [sf aſelate] v. 1 
oretical ; ideal; not practical; notional, affect with a gangrene, Neuterly, to morti!y. 


5 3 
SPE/CULUM, /. [Lat.] a looking-glafs I SPHA/CELUS, [ sfaſelus] /. Lepa 
2 mirror. | a gangrene ; a mortification. _— 
SPED, part. prfive of SyxtD. | SPHERE, Heel, LA bee, lat * 
SPEECH, /. | /p.zce, Sax. } the power of ex-| contained under one uniform arch Fr 
prefling our thoughts or ideas by audible] ſuch as would be formed by 8 hy” 
words. Words, or language. Talk. Ha- circle about a diameter thereof, pt pt expanſe 
| Fangue; oration. Aſtronomy, it is that ery : wich the bes. 
To SPEED, v. n. pret. and part. paſſ. ped] which veſts our globe, an 4 re an equal 
and ſpeeded, ſporden, Belg.) to make haute ;] venly bodies appear to bs Ga dit or circuit oi 
w move quick or fait. To ſucceed, from ſpe- diftance from the eye. _ the extent dt 
alan, Sax. to grow rich. To fare well or ill. motion or action. A oy by 
Actively, to diſparch or finiſh in baſte.{ compaſs AI gb CAL, (4 
To hatten. To promote, euicken ar aſſifi.}*. SPHE'RICK, or 


— 


4 * 
1 7 


SPI 821 


17104. round ; globular. Relating nd +” hs Ital. To move round like & 

dt! e >. 

ord of the 148, Laie. J. is that part of 5 SPI'NAL, a. [ inalis, Lat. ] belonging to 
SPLL/R wich treats of the poſition and|the back bone. ; 8 

ee f arches of circles, deſcribed on | SPUNDLE, | ſpind!] /. Lindi, Sax. ] the 

ee by a ſphere. pin by which flax is formed vr —_ * 2 

pie ertaco A " [ phcerula, Lat.] thread, and on which it is wound, Any thing 

St 1 oa LU 2 N lender, in contempt. 

e Fr. ] a vegetable that is| SPUNDLESHANKED, 4. having very 
SPICE, J- b ell, and pun gent or hot to lender legs. 

: SPINE, /. Pina, Lat.] the back bone. 

: SPINET, /. | eſpimette, Fr.] a mufical in- 
quantity OP 5. a, to ſeaſon with ſpices. ſtrument with keys, of the jame nature as aa 
3 2 SPAN, a. (a proverbialharhſichord. ; * 
* o. which ſeems borrowed from SPINO'SISM, J. the doctrine of Spi- 

nr * ſpanna, Ital. 1. e. ſnatched from noza, or Atheiim and Pantheiſm propoſed 
of A "i Johnſon ſays ſpan new is uſed by alter his manner, who was born a Jew at 
the nan d comes from ſpannan, Sax. o Amiterdam. The chief articles in his ſyſtem 
cg 5 an new, he adds, is therefore fare fuch as theſe ; That there is but one ſub- 
rag Ml = of Dk new Gretched or dreſſ- fiance in r.ature, and that this only ſubſtance 4 
Air che clothiers, and ſpick and pan, newlvj15 endued with an inhoite variety of attri- 


he ! 
ragrant 0 Ti! Lot © rag i 
ern aſed in ſeaſoning ox lauces. A 1mal}] 


tended on the ſpikes, or tenters; and that butes, amongſt which are extenſion and Cogita- 

r | ir is but a low exprefhion | quite new; joſtſtion * that all the bodies 10 the univeric are = 
Q x 6; never uſed. modifications of this ſubtiance, corfidered as 1 
- dico SIT v, / from ſpica, Lat.) the qua- extended; and that al! the fouls of men are 7 


lur of being ſpiked like ears ot corn. modifications of the lame ſubſtance conſidered 
SPIDER, ſ. an animal whoſe eyes areas cogitative : that God is a neceflary and 
laced in cluſters on the back part of its thorax, intinitely perfect Being), and is the cauſe of 
who ſpins a web, and 2 on flies. ; all things that exiſt, but not a different Being 
Spl'C0 T, /. [ ſpijcter, Belg. ] a pin or peg|trom them: that there is but one Being and 
which is fitted to a taucet. one Nature, and that this Nature produces 
SPIKE, /. | jpica, Lat. ] an ear of corn. Afwithin itſelf, by an immanent act, all thoſe 
long nail, or a piece of iron, or wood, which we call CICALUICS 3 and that this Being 
{larpened at the top, and reſembling an ear ſis at the fame time both agent and patient, 
of corn. eticient cauſe and ſubject, but that he pro- 
To SPIKE, v. 4.to faſten with long nails; duces nothing but modifications of himſelf. 
to ſet with ſpikes. In the Military, to drive a Thus is the Deity made the ſole agent as well 
ſpike into the touch hole of a cannon, ang ſas patient in all evil, both phyſical and mo- 
thereby to render it uſeleſs. ral; a doctrine fraught with more impieties, 
SPYKENARD, /. a fſweet-ſmelling than all the Heathen poets have publiſhed 
plant. concerning their Jupiter, Venus, Bacchus, 
SPLLL, /. { {pijlcr,, Belg. ] a ſmall ſhiver of [&c, 
wood, or thin bar of iron. A ſmall quantity SPI'NOUS, Spr'xy, or Spix1rErovs, a. 
of monev, [ ſpinojus, Lat. thorny ; prickly; briary. Dif- 
To SPILL, v. a. | ſpilfan, Sax. ] to ſhed or [ficult ; troubletome ; perplexed. 3 
ſcarter. To deliroy or damage; to corrupt. | SPI/NSTER, , a weman who ſpins. In 


To throw away, To pour on the ground. 
Nevterly, to be laviſh. To be thed, or lot 
by deing thed, 

SPULSBY, a town in Lincolnſhire, with a 


Law, a maid or virgin, or a young woman un- 
married. 


SPIRAL, @. [from ſpire, Lat.] curve; 


z winding; circularly involved. 
* market on Mondays, and four fairs; o SPIRACLE, [pirat Lpiraculum, Lat.] 
1 Monday before Whitmonday, Monday after |a breathing hole or vent. 


Whitſun-week, the Monday following, if 
in May, otherwiſe there is no fair, and on 
the ſecond Monday in July, for all ſorts of 
cattle, and cloathing. It' is ſeated on the 
kde of a hill, 30 miles E. of Lincoln, and 


SPIRE, /. | ſpira, Lat.] a curve line; 3 
curl or twiſt; a wreath. A round pyramid ; 
a ſteeple. The top or ſummit. Any thing 
growing more and more taper from the bottom 


lu to the top. 

11 a St Bon of London, SPIRE, the biſhopric of, a territory of 
* 7 Ps 4. [preter ſpun or ſpan, Germany, in the circle of the Upper Rhine, 
qual Into =o D Sax. ] to torm varn zo miles in length, and zo in breadth where 
i of ing it, Fi Abs. 8 it out and twiſt-] broadeſt, and divided into two parts by the 
x of out, To Fo auvely, to protrat or draw Rhine. It is a fertile country, and Spire is 


raw out into a 
aterly, tedious length. 


to exerciſe the art of ſpinning. 
Arcam out in a ſmall thread or current, 


the principal town. 
SPIRIT, [ ſpiritus, Lat. ] breath; wind in 
motion. A ſubſtance whereip thinking, doubt- 


ing, 


2 


ing, and a power of moving itſelf ſubß'ſls. 
The ſoul. An apparition. An hah:rual diſpoſi- 
tiou of mind, Genius; vigour of mind. The 


mind or imagination. An cager defixe. That 1 


which gives vigour 2nd cheartulnefs, Likeneſs 
or cflential qualities. An inflammable aud in- 
toxicaiing liquor, produced by diſtillation. 

To SFURIET, . a. to actuate, animate, or 
excite. Yo draw or entice, uted with away. 

SPIRITEb, a. lively ; tull of fire or vi- 

zur ; vivacious; ſprightly ; animated. 

SPLI'RITLE5S, a. dejected ; wanting vigour 
or hre ; depreficd ; liteleſs. 

SPIRIT VOUS, a. rehned; defecated ; ap- 
prosching to {p.rit. Fierce; ardent ; fine. 
Lively 5 gay; alry. 

SPI'RITU AL, a. belonging to ſpirit as dif- 
tivguihed from matter; immaterial. Belong- 
jag to the mind ur enderſtanding; mental; 
intellectual; refined, Relating only to heaven- 
I things, oppoled to temporal. Spit tua! 
Ce, in Law, arc tuch as have juritoiction 
In matrimonial cavfes, probate of wills, 
granting adminiftration 3 as alſo, in regard to 
eythes, ond in caſes of defamation, &c. 

To SPIRITUALIZE, v. a. to allego- 
rire or convert the common objects of ſenſe 
into tubjects of ptous meditations and fpiritual 
Aluſions. 

To SPIRT, 2. n. to ſpring out by inter- 
vals; to {pring out in a ſudden ſtream. Ac- 
tively, to throw out in a jet. 

SPI'RY, a. pyramidal. Wreathed; curled ; 
ſpiral. 

SPISS, c. | /piſſs, Lat.] cloſe, firm, thick. 

SPI'SSITUDE, . | /pr/{rudo, Lat.] groſſ- 
aeſs ; thickness. 

SPIT, /. [Li, Belg.] a long piece of iron 
on which meat is roaſted. A depth of earth 
which may be pierced at once by a ſpade. In 
low diſcourſe, a tword, 

To SPIT, 2. a. [preter. ſpat, part. paſſ. 
i: or ſpitted, from the noun} to put on a 
3pit, or to pierce with a ſpit. Nevterly, 
ro fling or eject ſpittle from the mouth, from 
patan, Sax. ſpytter, Dan. 

* SPVTAL, , fcorrupted from hoſpital] an 
do tal or charitable foundation. 

To SPUTCH-COCK, v. a. to roaſt an eel. 

SPITE, J. | /p:jt, Belg.} malice: rancour; 
malignity ;; hate; malevolence ; ill-will ; an 
habitual defire and endeavour to do ill to an- 
other. Spite of, or in ſpite of, notwithſtand- 
ag; in dehance of; maugre. 

To SPITE, v. a. to thwart a perſon's de- 
bogus; to ver; to treat malicioufly ; to miſ- 
chief, To enrage or fill with ſpite. 

SPUTTLE, à village in Effex, with one 
fair, on September 1, for toys. 

SPI/TTLE, [i. | ſpetlian, Sax. ] the 
moiſture of the mouth. An hoſpital ; cor- 
copted from /prtil, 


$PLA'NCHNOLOGY, | ſplanknolejy] . 
[oTkeyy v4 and Myoc,Gr-] a treatiſe or deſcrip- 
tion of the bowels. 


SPO 


| To SPLASH, ». a. [plaſtz, | 


with mud or dirt in 


chinin 

| g; thowy; pompous: 

wr 570 8 loft. 

| : N DOUR, /. | /plendor L 

the quality or 9 

cence x 0 power of {hining, agnif. 
PLE'NETIC, a. F ſplerers 

bled with the ſpleen, 25 1* OY 

chondyiac. 5 W 91 Os 
To SPLICE, v. a. to join 

a rope together without a knot, 

; SPLI NTER, or SPLINT, 1 among Far. 

riers, is a callous, inſenfible excrelcence 

breeding on the ſhank-bone of horſes, 

| 2 NT ＋ 1 1 linter, Bely,] 
ragment of any thing broken with v. a 

a thin piece of ery r 
To SPLIT, 2. a. Cpret, {plit. ſplitien, Be 

to divide lengthwiſe; to . * . 


magnificent; 


the two ends of 


To break into diſcord, N euterly, to crack, er 
burſt aſunder. | | N 

SPLUTTER, /. buſtle; tumult. A boy 
word. 

SPO'DIUM, /. in Pharmacy, is one of the 
 fouleſt recrements of copper. 
To SPOIL, v. a. | ſpolio, Lat.] to rob ot 
take away by force. To plunder. To corrupt 
or render uſeleſs. Neuterly, to be guilty of 
plundering ; to grow corrupt or uſeleis. 

SPOIL, /. | /poltum, Lat. ] any thing taken dy 
violence ; plunder ; pillage; booty, Robbery} 
waſte, Corruption; ruin ; cauſe of corruption, 

SPOKE, 17 [ ſpaca, Sax. ] the bar of a Wheel 
which paſſes from the nave to the felly, 

SPOKE, preter. of Sp PA. | 

SPO/KEN, part. paſſ. of SpEAs. 

To SPO/LIATE, v. a. | ſpolio, Lat.] th 
rob; to plunder ; to pillage; to ſpoil. 

SPOLIA'TION, .. [ ſpoliatio, Lat.] the af 
of robbery or privation. | | 

— ER, /. a foot of two long ſyllas 
bles. 
| SPONGE, /. [ ſpunje] [ ſporgia, Lat.]aſok 
porous ſubſtance remarkable for ſucking up 
water. Pyrotechnical ſponges are made of the 
large fongous excreſcencies growing on © 
oaks, aſhes, fir, &c. which being boiled 1 
common water, then dried and well bestes, 
are put into 2 ſtrong ley prepared — * 
petre, and again dried in an oven. Thele — 
the black match or tinder brought from fre 
many, uſed to receive and ſuſtain the 
Grock from flint and fteel. 


| 


part in two. To daſh or break againſt a rock, | 


- | k up 
To SPONGE, { ſpmnje] v. # to ie 
| as a ſponge. To gin by meas at ah” 


8 PO S PR 


loch with a ſponge» To ſcour great! To SPOUT, v. x. f ſpouten, Belg.) to ſpring 

. w den diſchargeds before they are charg- aut in a ſudden ſtream; de V 1. = 2 

Amer. 17 1 ee Actively, to throw out water in a 
GER. ſpinjer] /, one that meaniy | Tream or jet; to pour with violence, or i 

SPO\N [JP — ſubſiſtence. | collected body, as from a ſpout. dor in u 


ö n . 
depends upo I, a. { ſpnſalii, Lat.] relating to To SPRAIN, v. a. { corrupted from rain) 


NSA a | 
Aris ; hymencal; connubial; nuptial; Ito ſtretch the ligaments of a joint ſo as to 
matrimonial ; bridal. render the uſe of it painful. 

SPONSOR, . [Lat.] one who makes a; SPRAIN, . a violent contortion or exten- 
promiſe or gives ſecurity for another. A — of the ligaments of a joint, without dif» 
ocation. 
vr ANFITY, /. 0 ſpontaneite, Pr.] the] SPRANG, preter of Spr1xG, | 


ns free from any impulſe} SPRAT, /. | ſpror, Belg.] a mall ſea-fiſh. 


ality of doing or acting 
f N voluntarineſs ; ſpontaneouſneſs. To SPRAV L, v. n. [ /pradie, Pan. ] to 


SPONTA/NEOUS, a. | from ſponte, Lat. | ſtruggle as in the convulfions of death. To tum- 
ating of itſelf without compulſion or reſtraint ;. ble about with odd contortions of the limbs. 
voluntary ; | SPRAY, /. [ſee ſprout] the extremity of 2 
$POOL, /. a ſmall piece of cane or reed, branch. The foam of the tra, commonly 
vith a knot at each end, to wind yarn upon; _— 8 r N 

ill. N 0 » {| pron. pred. J v. 4. red 
Fyoox, . LHpaen, Belg.] an inſtrument, Sax. ] to extend, to 8 to Joo 45 N 0 
concave at one end, and having an handle, a thing take up a large ſpace; to cover or 


L 7d in taking up and eating broths, c. | ſmear over; to publiſh or divulge, followed L 
4 $POO/NFUL, /. as much as 2 ſpoon will by abrcad; to diftule. Neuterly, to e 3 
1 contain. or expand itſelf. | 


$200/N-MEAT, / liquid food, or ſuch as SPRENT, part. | room Sax. ] ſprinkled. 
is eaten with a ſpoon. SPRIG, /. 2 rit.] a ſmall branch; 
PORA/DIC prsEASES, f. among Phyfi- | 3 ſpray; a twig. s 
cians, are ſuch as ſeize particular perſons at SPRIGHT, [C:] /. [anciently written 
any time or ſeaſon, and in any place; in. rites or ſpryte, and as it is a contraction of 
which ſenſe they are diftinguithed from epide-{/pirit, ſhould be ſpelt /prite] a ſpectre, ghoft 
mical and pu 10. 5 apparition, ſhade, ſon], ſpirit. 4 
SPORT, / U {pott, IN.] play; game; diver-] SPRUGHTLINESS it lineſi re- 
fon; _ A mock ; mockery. Field di-Ilineſs; vivacity ; gaiety 1 4 
6 ling, hunting. | 'GHTI 7 of Gat 
. dn or, 
merry. 15 repreſent in play. Neuterly, to animated. ; & 8 
play; to frolic; to wanton, To trifle. 5 To SPRING, v. g. ſpreter. {; prom 
SPORTSMAN, h one who delights in [pringan, Sax. ] to 5 45g reg or x 4 
hunting or other Held diverſions. | ground, followed by wp ; to proceed from an- 
; 1 J. LMortula, Lat.] an alms; 4 to iſſue or proceed, as from ſeed ; to 
— | iſſue forth; . p 
POT, J. | ſpotte, Flem.] a blot; a tain] force NT ON Al pegs = 
ether on the ſæin or other ſobltance ; blemiſh. to riſe from a covert; to iſſue 3 a Ps 
Diſzrace ; reproach. A ſmall extent of und. or ſource; to {hoot or move with force. Ace- 
bY * place. Upon the ſpot, implies] uvely, to ſtart or roufe game. To diſcharge 
| "% — NN ow. ——_ to a mine. To contrive as a fda 
„ Ve 4. ; ac ; þ 8 1 1 
blot, To work ſo as to reſemble wag Fe N und n 
corrupt, diſgrace, or taint; to blemith, x | SPRING F f the f. 4 
SPOTLESS, a. free from ſpots or vice. | medial 4 - one of the four ſeaſons, im- 
ue; vncainted; immaculate vice. | mediatiy ucceeding winter, in Which vege- 
SPOUSAL, { ira] a. nupt; tables grow. A piece of tempered fieel uſefyl 
1 * nuptial, or be-|in machines to put them in motion. Any 
* SOU S Al. Clas E active power. A leap. A fountain or ſource, 
. ( <[pouſelles, Fr.! from whence waters iſſue. A riſe; begin- 


| old naTIage; nuptials ; matrimon 
, SPOUSE, 0 3 ning. 
e end] SFrNG, 7» we; ans, wi 
) r wife. Le ant 
ſal⸗ SPOUT, /. [ ſpuye, Belg.) s pice or e A . bins ened to an elaſtic wire, catches any 


Az veſſel : KI | 
ie 1 85 78 er thing is paured, | SPRI'NGINESS, { /prinjine/s] /. the quality 
wen a cloud aud 8 ” water collected] of bodies returning to their former ſhape or 
WW: age of a pit > urtace of the ſea, in| dimenſions, which they had loſt by violence 

* gero to hive ag of water; very | or compreſhon ; elaſticity. 

k | mite by he ſhox ef rr can be diſperſed] SPRI/NGING or a Mas r, J. in Sea 
great guns. Language, is when it cracks, but is not quite 
broken 


** 


8 P U 


broken in any part of it; as the partners, 
hounds, &c. 

SPRIUNG-TIDE, , an high tide, or tide 
at the new and full moon, which flows higheit, 
ebbs lowest, and runs twifteſt. . s 

To SPRUNK LE, | ſprink | D. &. [ /prinkelen, 
Belg. ] to ſcatter iu drops or tmall mafies; to 
wet by ſprinkling; to beſprinkle. Neuterly, 
to let fall or ſcatter in drops. 

SPRI'NK LING, F. the act of throwing 
water upon any thing in drops. 

SPRITE, /. ſee SyprzGHT. 

To SPROUT, 2. n. | jpriyten, Belg. ] to 
grow or ſhoot; to germinate ; to ſpring; to 
ſhoot into ramifications, 

SPROUT, /. a ihoot of a vegetable. 

SPRUCE, |}. a kind of fir, of which there 
are two forts, the white and black. Spruce- 
beer, beer tinctured with the branches of fir. 

SPRUCE, &@. nice, trim, neat without 
elegance. 

To SPRUCE, 2. . to dreſs with affected 
neatneſs. 

SPRU/CENESS, , neatnefs in dreſs with- 
ont elegance. 

SPRUNG, preter. and part. paſſ. of Sy RN G. 

SPRUNT, /. any thing that is ſhort, and 
will not eafily bend. 

SPUD, /. a ſhort knife. 

To SPUME, . =. | /pumo, Lat.] to froth 
or foam. 

SPUME, /. | puma, Lat.] froth; foam; 
ſcum of gold or filver. 

SPUN, preter. and part. paſſive of SIN. 

SPUNGE, /. ſe: Strox or. 

SÞU'NGING-HOUSE, / a houſe or place 
that bailiffs rake perſons to after an arreſt, 
where they are kept ti]] they agree with the 
creditor, or are removed to a clater confinement, 

SPU'NGY, 4. of a ſpungy nature; porous. 
Wet; wers; moiſt, Dronken ; wet with 
liquor. 

SPUNK, +. rotten wood; touchwood. 

SPUR, /. (ura, Sax. ] a lharp-pointed 
inſtrument, worn by a rider on his heel, 
whereby he pricks his horſe to quicken his 
pace. The ſharp points growing on the legs 
of a fow!. Figeratively, an incitement, in- 
gation, or any thing that quickens. A wea- 
pon for a fighting cock. A inag, or any thing 
ſtand:ng out. 

To SPUR, v. a. to prick or quicken by a 
ſpur. To inſtigate ; to excne, hatten, incite, 
compel. or puth forward. 

SPU'RIOUS, a. Li, Lat.) counterfeit; 
not genuine or authentic, Illegitimate, or not 


lawfully begotten. : 
SPU'RIOUSNESS, /. the quality of being 
To SPURN, v. a. 

drive, or rike with 
SPURN, ,. a kick; inſolent and contemp- 

tvous treatment. 


| 


, 


ö 


1 


v 


ſpurnan, Sax. ] to kick, 
e foot; to reject with 


or caſt out moiſture by 
to ſpeak in a hurry and 


out ſpittle by haſt 
out with noiſe an 


. SPUTA'TION, / 
Toy SPU'TTER, - pat eff 


itting. 
Jputo, Lat.] 5 emit 
"mall Aving drops 
distinctly; to * 
{ome noiſe i to throw 
y tpeech, Atively,tothry 
o d hetitation, 5 
_SPL Tr, a village in Denbi 
= de 0, with five fairs, on May 
eptember 27, 0 f 

all for ak a Ne A OA 


SPY, h. | ſpie, Belg 
conduct or motions 0 
what paſſes in an enem 
To SPY 
the eye; t 
artifice, 
nicely, 
S CAB, a. unfeather 
ſtout ; aukwardly bulky, 
SQUAB, , a kind of ſofa or couch; a ſtuf. 
ed cuthion. In Cookery, a chicken, &c, f 
young as ſcarcely fit to be eaten. 
SQUAB-PIE. J. a pie made of ſeveral b. 
gredients. 
To SQUAB, d. v. to fall dewn plump or fat. 
To SQUA'BBLE, f [quabl] v. n, [ kiabla 
Swed. | to quarrel, wrangle, or fight, 
SQUA'BBLE,. [ /q«ad!] J. a low quatre, 
or brawl, 
SQUA*'DRON, ,. # quadrone, Ital.] in the 
Military Art, a body of horſe, whoſe number 
of men is not fixed; but is uſually from vre 
to two hundred. In the Navy, it is a divioa 
or part of a fleet, commanded by a vice admi- 
ral or commodore. 
SQUA'LID, a. [ /qraiidur, Lat.) fool; naf- 
ty ; hlihy. 
SQU ALVDITY, /. | {qualidita;, Lat. ] raſ- 
tineſs; filtbineſs; 1ll-favouredaels, 
To SA LL. C Th ] . u. ſ ſiali, Swe. 
to ſcream like a woman or child affrighted, 
SQU ALL, [ fquawll} ſ. a loud feream ; 2 
ſudden guſt or ſtorm of wind, or rain, 
SQU A'LOR, J { Lat. | naſtiaets; groſuel; 
coariencets. 


" SQUA\MEOUS, or SQUA\MOUS, a 


in ſmall particles with 


Shſhire, in 


at, July Iz 
ecemoer 77 


one ſet to watch the 
: another, efpecially 
Vs army or camp. 
V. a. to di ſcover at ad 
o diſcover by nice exam; 
Neuterly, 


fiance 5 
| nation, ar 
to look into or txamie 


ed. Fat; thick, and 


Hau us, Lat. I ſcaly; baving the retemblance breath 
If ſcales; covered with ſcales. 2 SQ 
To SQUA' NDER, v. a. [ ver ſebicond de ey 
Teut. ] to tcatter laviſhly; to throw away in idle * 
0 


prodigality ; to ſpend profuſely. To ſcattet; 
to diihpate; to diſperſe. a EN 
SQUARE, a. | y/gwwar, Brit. ] haying four 
ſides, or right angles. Cornered; having ab. 
gles of whatever contents. Parallel, as 
well ſet. ExaR, equal, honeſt, Square dealing, 
is honeſt, juſt, and equal dealin 
SQUARE, /. [ quadra, Lat. 
ing four equal ſides and angles 
place of four ſides ſurrounded W 159 
regularity, rule, juſtneſs of workmen . 
level, equality ; the content of an * a 
Arithmetic, the product of a number n 


a figure hays 
; an area, Of 
ith buildings; 


falfe or counterfeit. 
8 
contempt or ſcorn. 
To SPURT. 


See SrinT. 


| plied into ie ſelt. To 


8 


| ont angles; to reduce to a ſquare; 
3 hoſt, regulate, or ſhape. Neu- 


ſure, à . . 
1 t lait or agree with, uſed with 70 or 
bl 


with. 
7 See QUASH, 
Wader. 9. 2238 Ital.] to ſit 
e or cloſe to the ground. ; 

Ar, a, cloſe to the ground; fitting on 
the ground with the legs doubled under the 
dolv. Short and thick. : An hed 

SQUAT, . among Miners, Is a Imait ve 
of ore leſs ag than a vein or load, as 

king only a little way. 

* oSQUEAK, 1 n. iwala, Swed ] 
io ſet op a ſudden dolorous cry 3 to cry out with 
in: to ery out or ſpeak with a ſhrill voice ; 
o diſcover any thing through fear or pain. 
SUEAK, [/queek] J. a ſhrill quick cry; 
a cry of pain, a 
SUE'AKER, [ ſqueeker } ſ. a perſon or in- 
trumeat that makes a ſhrill or grating noiſe. 

To SQUEA L, [/qeel] v. n. to cry with a 
ſhrill ſharp voice ; to cry with pain. Squeak 
{ems a hort ſudden cry; [queal a cry continued. 

$QUE/ AMISH, [ /qzc&ifþ] a. | for gu- 
iſe, of qualmi/Þ, from qualm eafily diſgu ted ; 
having the Romach eahly turned; nice; 
ſaſtidious. | : 
SMUE'AMISHNESS, [ Squeemiſhneſs ] ＋ 
the quality of having a nice, delicate, and 
weak ſtomach. 
To SWEEZE, v. a. [cwiſan, Sax.] to 
preſs hard, or croſh between two ſubſtances ; 
tv cruſh, to oppreſs, to harraſs by extortion, 
Neuterly, to paſs by compreſſion; to force 
var through cloſe bodies. 
SWEEZE, /. the act of prefling hard; 
eomprefion ; preſſure. 
SWUELCH, / a heavy fall. 
SUB, /. | /chteban, Tevt.] a quill filled 
1 & e. Any petty fellow. A 
2 ulehond, 
ILL, J. a plant; a fiſh; an inſect. 
SQUINANCY, fe | ſquinancie, Fr.] a 
ſmelling and inflammation of the throat, 
\nce = , pet eg. and often ſtops the 

| Nx, a. | . Belg.] looking with 

the eyes directed different ways; looking ob- 
lievely, awry, ſuſpiciouſly, , 
k, ». a. to look with the eyes 

ned different ways. Neuterly, to look 


aſquint. 

; an- »QUIRE, /. See ESQUIRE. 

ng 0 SQUIRREL, J. Jeſcurueil, Fr.] a ſmall 

lags umal living in woods, and remarkable for its 
* raping from tree to tree. 

10 v. a. to 

5 Fr I , ms | 0 out through a 

in! Dur, J. an inſtrument by which a 

| ] = ream is formed; a ſmall quick 

ul WR 7 SQUUTTER | 
MA With a noiſe, 


v. a. to void the excre- 


2 


T9 SQUARE, . as tO form with four 


STA 


To STAB, v. a. aden, old Belg.] to 
pierce or wound with a pointed inſtrument ; to 
wound miſchievouſly, or mortally. 

STAB, /. a wound given with a pointed 
inſtrument ; a fly miſchief, a dark injury; a 
ſtroke, a blow. 

STABULITY, /. | fabr.itas, Lat. ] ffrength; 
firmneſs; ſteadineſs; fixedneſs; retolution. 

STA'BLE, [ab] Habulum, Lat. Ja houſe 
for horſes. 

To STA'BLISH, v. a. Sec ESTABLISH. 

STACK, /. | ftacea, Ital.] a large ,quentity 
of hay, corn, or wood heaped together; te- 
vexal ehimnies or funnels ſtanding together. 

To STACK, v. a. to pile up wood, hay, 
&c. | 

STA/CTE, . an aromatick; the gut 
that diftills from the tree that produces 
myrrh. 

STA'DTHOLDER, .. ad- and bord, 
Belg. ] the chief magiſtrate of the United 
Provinces. 

STAFF, ,. plural faves, taff, Dan. ] a ſtick 
which ſupports a perſon in walking, or which 
is uſed as a weapon; a club; a ſupport, a 
prop; a ſtick uſed as a badge of authority 
a ſtick to which a flag or colours are fait- 
ened. | 
STA'FFORD, the county town of Staf- 
fordſhire, with a market on Saturdays, and 
five fairs, on Tueſday before Shrove-Tueſ- 
day, on May 14, for horſes and cattle; on 
June 29, for wool; on October 2, for colts ; 
and on December 4, for cattle and hogs. It 
is ſeated on the river Sow, over which there 
is a ſtone bridge; it has two pariſh-cburches, a 
free-1chool, a tine ſquare market place, in 
which is a handſome ſhire-hall and under ir 
the market-houſe. It is a corporation where 
the aſhzes and tefhons are kept, and ſends two 
members to parliament. It is 16 miles N. 
W. of Litchfield, and 135 N. W. of London. 
It had the title of an earldom. 

STA'FFORDSHIRE, an Engliſh county, 44 
miles in length, and 25 in breadth ; bounded 
an the W. by Shropſhire; on the N. by 
Chethice; on the E. by Derbylthire, and War- 
wickſhire ; and on the S. by Worceſterſhire. 
It contains 23,740 houſes, 130 pariſhes, 19 
market-towns, and ſends 10 members to par- 
lament. The principal rivers are the Trent, 
the Dove, the Saw, the Cherner, the Lime, 
the Tern, the Penk, and the Manyſold. The 
air is pleaſant, mild, and wholeſome, and 
the ſoil in the S. part good and rich, though 
not without heaths, which take up a large 
tract of ground; but then it abounds in coal- 
pits and iron-mines. The middle is level 
and plain, the N. hilly and barren, being full 
of heaths and moors, and where they uſe 
peats for fuel. There are alſo good ſtone 
quarries, plenty of alabaſter, and limeſtone. 
The county rown is Stafford. 

STAG, /. the male red deer, 


STAGE, CHa ag., Fr. Ja floor raiſed, ou which 
any 
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STA 
which any ſhow is exhibited; a place where any 
thing is tranſacted; a pait of a journey. 

STA'GE-COACH, [_/i4je-#3ch] f. a coach 
which paſſes and repatles to and from the lame 

laces. | 

STA'GE-PLAY, /. a theatrical entertain- 
ment. 

STA'GER , /- a player; one who has long 
ated on the ſtage of life; an old pradti- 
tioner. 

STA'GGARD, [Vag-ard] ſ. a ſtag, or 
male red deer, four years old. 

STA'GGER, {uig-er] v. n. | flaggeren, 
Belg. ] to reel, or be unable to walk or tand 
ſteadily; to taint or give way; to hefitate, or 
be in doubt. Actively, to make a perſon reel ; 
to ſhock, or make lets confident. 

STA'GGERS, | /tag-ers] . the colic or 
apoplexy in hortes. 

STA'GMA, J. in Chymiftry, juices of 
plants mixed together, in order to diſtillation. 

STA'GNANT, a. | /tagnans, Lat.] motion- 
leſs; fill; not running; not agitated. 

To STA'GNATE, v. a. [f rom fagnum, Lat. 
to ſtop its courſe; to be without motion. 

STAG NATION, /, ftoppage of courſe; 
ceſſation of motion, or fluency. 

STAGSHAWBANK, a village in Nor- 
thumberland, with two fairs, onW hitſun- Eve, 
tor horned cattle, horſes, and ſheep; and on 
Joly 4, for linen and woollen-cloth from 

otland. 

STAID, part. and a. ſober; ſedate; 

rave; regular; compoſed. 

STAUVDNESS, /. freedom from levity; ſo- 
bernets ; compoſedneſs; gravity; prudence ; 
ſedatenels ; regularity. | 

To STAIN, 2. a. | ya, Brit. ] to blot, 
ſpot, or ſpoil colour; to diſgrace, 

STAIN, a. a ſpot, er ditcoloration; a diſ- 

ace; a reproach ; ſhame; ignominy; blot. 

STAINES,or STANES, a town in Middle- 
fex, with a market on Fridays, and two fairs, 
on May 11, for horſ.s and cattle ; and on 
September 19, for onions and toys. It is 162 
miles W. by S. of London. 

STAI'NING, à. ſporting, or diſcolour- 
ing. | 
STAINTON, 4 age in Lingolaſliire, 
with ene fair, on October 29, for hemp and 
ſheep; and a market on Monday. It is 120 
miles N. of London. 

STAIR, /. | /ryer, Sax. ] feps by which we 
afc-nd from the bottom to the upper part of 
any building; a flight of iteps. 2 

STAVRCASE, /. that part of a building 
which conains the itairs. 

STAKE, /. | ftack, Belg.} a poft or ſtrong 
flick faſtened in the ground; any thing placed 
as a palliſade; any thing pledged or wagered ; 
the ſtate of being pledged or hazarded; a 
ſmall anvil. 6 

To STAKE, v. @. to faſten or ſopport 
with pieces of timber ſet upright. To wager, 
pledge, or hazard. 


— 


8 T A 
sTALACT YT N 
5 . in IHere 
are cryitalline ſpars, Emma g Natural Hiker, 
n1cal, round, or irregular bodies — 5 
various cruſts, and uſually han in 
1Cicles from the roofs of — &c 


* 
STA'LBRIDGE, a town in Doren 
Ul 


with a market on 


Tueſdays, and . 
on May 6, and September 4 ; for * Fairs, 
cattle. It is 111 miles W. b ons of 


S. of Lond, 
STALE, a. # fel} a 
impaired by in“ e Math, 
STALE; /. from ſleelan, Sax, 
urine ; old beer; an allurement 
To STALE, v. a. to wear out, or mat 
old. Neuterly, to make water, 7 
5 of being of 


Ja proſtitute; 


STA'LEN ESS, /. the qualit 
pap or ot not being freth. 
0 LK. aulk VU, n, | 
to walk ina 4 we hg Er * 
To walk behind a ftalking-horſe or — bh 
STALK, [Vault] ,. a proud and bofty ſlep; 
the ſtem ot a plant, corn, a uill, &c, 
STA'LKING. HORSE, zulling- Porſe 
a horſe either real or fictitious, made ole o 
by fowlers to ſhelter themſelves from the foht 
ot the game ; a perſon employed as a ay). p 
pretence ; a matk. 50 bh 
STALL, [ ftaull] j. | fall, Belg. ] a crib is 8 
which an ox is fed; a bench, &c. where a 
thing is expoſed to ſale; a ſmall houfe or ſed 
in Which certain trades are carried on; the loc 
leat of a * rz clergyman in a choir, 
To STALL, | /ault] v. a. to keep ina falf 
or fable. To inveſt, uſed for inſtall, Toglu 
er cloy. Neuterly, to kennel; to dwell. be b 
STA'LLAGE, | faullaje] J. money paid fq 
keeping 2 fall in a fair or market. 
STA'LLION, | y{dal/wyn,Brit.] a fone hork 
xept for covering mares ; a man kept to ſatis 
the lewd defires of a woman; the bully of 
proſtitute. 
| STA'MFORD, a town in Lincolnſ! place, 
with two markets, on Mondays and Fridiy | 
and 5 fairs ; on Tueiday before February 13 
on Monday before Midlent Sunday, for bort 
and ftock of all ſorts; on Midleni-Monaaf to re 
for all} ſorts of haberdaſhery-ware; on Mat defene 
day before May 12; on Monday before Co repoſe 
pus Chriſti-day ; on Monday before Auguſt 14 propol 
and on November 8, for horſes, and rock ( To ia 
all ſorts. It is feated on the river Wetland, 
the edge of Northamptonſhire 3 is a lan 
handſome place, containing fix pariſh churche 
ſeveral good ſtreets, and fine ſtructures. It 


an ancient towu, which formerly had 3 « Wy ac 


lege, whofe ſtudents removed to Brazen-N9 Wide b 
college in Oxford. It is a Corporat #, to 
with the title of an n = i a Active 
members to Parliament. It bas no ch „ 
able manufactories, but deals chiefly in 0 STA 


It is 88 miles/N. by W. of London. its f 


STA MINA, [Lat.] the firſt rng inte; 
of any thing; 0 belt of a human de dark « 


In Botany, the little fine . 


grow round the fi 
| 


STA 


glonts, and bear the apices on their extre- 
_ 1/NEOUS, @- thready 3 filaccous 3 
ee ; foll of threads. Among Floriſts, 
Ich want the fine coloured leaves 
IP r and conſiſt only of the fylus and 
= 1 4nd thence called impertect. 
. A MI EI, ſ. in low language, A large 
1 ier mate; a rude bouncing weuch. 
lo STA MMEER, 8. N. DLV amen, Sax. J to 
teak with great diticulty and 1 to 
bare a 1Mpediment in the ſpeech ; to 1 utter. 
_ &A/MMERER), J. one who faulters in 
72 AN . a. [ Hamper, Belg. ] to Arike 
by forcing the foot haitily downwards : to beat 
1 in a mortar ; to impreſs with ſome mark 
dare; to coln. . 
11 Aub, }. Lampe, Fr.) any inſtrument 
»y which an impreffion 15 made; a mark or 
;myrefſion made by ſtamping 3 2 picture cut in 
wood, Kc. for marking; authority 3 make, 


gypearini, 4 


cell, form. 1 of . 

STA/MPFORD-BRIDGE, a village in 
Yorkſhire, with one fair, on November 22, 
far horſes, horned cattle, ſheep, braſs, pewter, 
hard-wart, and woolen cloth. ; 

STANAWAY, in Eſſex, with a fair, on 

til 22, for toys. | 
* staxell, v. a. | eſtancher, Fr.] to ſtop 
Mood, or hinder from running. 

STANCH, a. ſbund, or not letting out, ap- 
plied to veſſels, Firm, troſty, determined, 
beauty, ſound of principle. Strong ; or not to 
de broken, 

STA'NCHION, /. [Hang Fr.] in Build- 
ng, aſtay; aſupport ; an iron bar in a window, 

STANCHNESS, /. firmneſs ; the quality 
of being truſty, or of found principle. 

Io STAND, 2. n. | preter. I ſiood, or have 
d, ftardan, Sax. | to be upon the feet; to be 
placed; to remain in a place; to remain unde- 
molſhed, or not thrown down; to become e- 
re; to ſtop, halt, or ceaſe; to offer as a candi- 
ate; to be without action. To fand againſt, 
to refiſt or oppoſe. To ſtand by, to ſupport or 
Gfend; to be preſent only as a ſpeRator ; to 
ſepoſe on, or confide in, To und for, to 
propule one's ſelf as a candidate; to tupport. 
To land off, to keep at a diſlance; to refuſe 
compliance; to decline intimacy, or friend- 
ftup. To ftand out, to continue firm in à reſo- 

mon; to deny compliance; to be prominent. 
1 Kc to ply; to perſevere ; or continue 
To aa to remain fixed in a purpoſe ; to, 

lde dy a contract or aſſertion. To tand up- 
by concern, to intereſt ; to value; to inſiſt. 
Adively, to luſtain without yielding; to a- 


b = N to keep or maintain. : 

Rb / a e or place where one 
naſug * ran Or ſt 2 8 

a imertoption bo 3 8 op or halle 4) 


8 T A 


STANDARD, /. { efandartyFr.? an euſign 
particularly that of the cavalry ; that which is 
of undoubted authority, and the teſt of other 
things of the ſame kind ; ſomething tried by 
the proper teſt; a ſtanding ſtem or tree; à ſet- 
| the rate. 

STA'/NDING, a. ſettled or long eſtabliſh- 
ed; laſting ; motionlefs; fiagnant; placed on 
if 


ect, 

STA'NDING, /. continuance in any poſt, 
place, or ſtation; power to ſtand; rank; com- 
petition ; candidateſhip. 

STA'NDISH, /. a cafe for pens and ink. 

ST A*N DISH, a village in Lancaſhire, four 
males N. of Wigan, with two fairs, on June 
29, and November 22, for horſes, horned cat- 
tle, and toys. 

STA'NDOYN, a town of Hertfordſhire, with 
a market on Fridays, but no fairs. It is 29 
miles N. of Londoa. ; 

STA'NFORDHAM, or STA'MFORD- 
HAM, a village in Northumberland, with 
two fairs, on the ſecond Thurſday in April, 
and Auguſt 16, it on Thurſday ; but if not 
the Thurſday after, for hurned cattle and 


STA/NHOPE, a town in the county of 
Durham, with a market on Tueſdays, but no 
tairs. It is 267 miles N. by W. of London. 

STA'NLEY ,atown of Glouceſterſhire, with 
a market on Saturdays, but no fairs, It is 
104Þ miles W. by N. of London. 

STA'NNARY, a. | from flennum, Lat.] re- 
lating to tin- works. | 

STA'NSTEAD, a village in Eſſex, with 
one fair, on May 12, for horſes and cattle. 

STA'NTON, 1a Suffolk, whoſe fair is on 
June 17, for toxs. 

STA'NZA, Ital.] a verſe in a poem con- 
ſilting of more than two lines, 

STA'PLE,a village in Kent, with one fair, 
on July 25, for edge=tools, 

STA'PLE, | ftap!] ſ. [ ſtapel, Belg. ] prima- 
rily fignifies a public place or market, whither 
merchants are obliged to bring their goods to 
be bought by the people. The ſtaple com- 
modities of this kingdom are ſaid to be woo! 


leather, wool-fells, lead, tin, butter, cheeſe, 


cloth, &c. 

STA'PLE, [ fept] a. ſettled; eftabliſhed . 
according to the laws of commerce. 
STA'PLE, [ap-] .. [ faprl, Sax. I a loop 
of iron, &c. à bar of iron, &c. bent and driven 
into wood at both ends. 

STAR, /, ¶ feorra, Sax. ] a general name for 
all heavenly bodies, which, like ſo many brilli- 
ant ſtuds, are diſperſed throvgh the whole hea- 
vens. The ſtars are diſtinguithed from the 
phenomena of their motions, &c. into fixed 
and erratic or wandering ſtars; theſe laſt are 
again diſtinguiſhed into the greater luminaries, 


| or intermiſſion; the higheſt! 

by oper beyond which a thing — 
1 Utaculty, perplexity ; a F 

* on which vellels are Wood, Oe 


VIZ. the ſun and moon; the planets, or wan- 
dering ſtars, properly ſo called; and the co- 
mets. As to the fixed ftars, or ſimply ſtars, 


they are ſo called becauſe they ſeem to be fix 


3 R ed, 


9 


ed, or perfectly at ref, and, conſe 
Lear always at the lame diftanc 
other, Falling Stars, in Meteorolo 
inetevrs, which dart through the 
Of a lar; berng A cahoned by a n 
teous matter, the common cauſe 
meteors. Allo, the pole ſtar. 
alleriik uſcd by Printers, 
charge frequently borne on 
honourable ordinaries, 
IS alſo a kadge of honour worn b 
of the Garter, Bath, and Thift! 
STA'RBOA D, arte. 4 
| the right hand nde of a thi 
STARCH, Hare, Teut.) 
made of the flour of wheat or 
Which lin 
STAR 


ky in 


of all 
A mark. 


e. 


P. 


with fred eyes; 
impudence, confi 
Are in the 


vur. 


of good manners 


STARE 


„Ja fixed or im 


pudent look. 
. Here, Sax. 


ſtitf; frong 
e; groſs. 


ged. fer 
Adverdially, it is u 


aſtral. 
[ Partzen, 
ary ſhrink 
the apprehenfion of danger, 
way; to deviate, 
winch. To riſe luddenly, 
ſet out in an 
alarm or diſturb fudden] 
diſcover; to put ſuddenly 
START, /. a ſudden t 
terror ; a ſudden excitern 


flight; a quick ſpring or mo- 
fit, or intermitted action. 
is to begin before an- 


To START, VI, . 
or give an involunt 
tion, on 


out of its place. 


amon 


orſes a 
heat. mong Brewe 


or ale to that which I 


g Jockies, the ſet- 

t the beginning of a 

rs, the potting new beer 

s decayed, in order to 

revive it; or the filling empty butts with new 
r. 


STAR TISH, a. 
To STA/RTLE, 
to move on a ſudden 


inclinable to ſtarr, 3 
art!] v.n. to ſhrink ; 


quertly ap. 
from each 
ZY, are fiery 


itro-tulphy. 


In Heraldry, it is a 
the thield, aud the 
in figure of a flar. It} 
the Knights jth 


* [fcorbord, 


a kind of paſte 
potatoes, with 


Sax.] to look 
with wonder, 


; rug- 
Ample, 
agment the ſiguifi- 
as, /tark mad, mad in the 


Teut. ] to feel 
» twitch, or mo- 
To go 
To ſhrink; to 
uſed with up. To 
y courle or purſuit. Actively, to 


Vi to make fly; to 


witch or motion of 
ent to action; a ſally 


Actlvel 
lu 


| 


form 


ſuch | 

An „ Actively, to 
to deprive 
famine, | 
5 FAR VELIN 
thin and weak for 

STATE, / 

cumtfances of n 
meaning Or teno 


ly, to kj 
of torce or 


one ot tood, 


ature or fort 


5 une 
I the co 


oy 


STA E, v. a. 
or regulate; ty reprelent with 
ſtances. ä 
STA“TELIN E88, 
ance or mien; pro 
nity, 


all 


i 
in mien 


SAT 


or ſentiment, 


ES-GEN 
» /- one verſe 


of weighing, 
p Cars, Gr.) t 


motion of bodies ariſing from gravity, 
STARK, /. a ſtarling. : | STATION, 2 bon | atis, 
STA'RLIGHT, [Aarti] /, the light or fact of ſtandirg; a ſtate of refi; a 
luſtre of the ſtars, | poſt ; ſituation ; character; 
STA RR , 4. decorated with ſtars ; refem. 
ing ſtars ; fella: 


rank or condition o 
To STA'TION 
certain rank, poſt, 
STA'TIONAR 
not pragreſſive. 
SI /TIONER 
paper ; formerly 
count of the ftan 
expoſed their books, 
STA'TUARY, , [ fatuairg, 
of carving images; 
STATUE, 
calt image. 
STA'TURE, . [ Jatura, 
of an animal. 


STATUTE, /. { fatutum, 


f life. 


or place, 


Ft.) 


a Caryer of images, 


10 STAVE, 
Haves) to break 
as with a ſtaff; to 
the caſe. * 


STA'VERDELL, or STAVERDALS 
a village in Somerſetſhire, with one fait 


Auguſt 5, for bullocks and hogs. 


apprehcafion of danger. | 


STAVES, the plural of STary. 


3a 
5 lo lutfer 


6. any anim 


J condirj 


Mmmun; 


[ conflarer, Fr. to ſettle 


JJ grandeur of 
ud be aviour ; affect 


d or concerned 
a politician, 
Py" relating to 


eight of bodies, or the 


employment ; 
» LfeBin] v. 4. to ſet ina 
1, ftaſinary] a, fue; 
, [ fafhiner] |. ore who fel 


applied to book ſellers on ac« 
ds or ſtations in which they 


1. [ fſeatua, Lat.] a Catrel or 
Lat.) the height 


Lat.] an edict d 

˖ ; a law; an act of parliament. 

2 legitlator; a 2 j . (from % in the pln 

barrels in pieces; to pulh 0 
pour out by breaking 


TV 


its circum. 


appears 
ed dg. 


be ſcience 


La.) the 


Place of 


the art 


ST E 


STAU'F ORD, 


its, on June 11, and Sept. 28, for 
Fo ar! br theep, and wool. 
: "%TAY, v. n. | ſtaen, Belg. | to continue 
_—_ or in the lame ſtate; to wait; to 
fo or ftand till. Uted with on or por, to 
of ar confide in. Actively, to ſtop, to re- 
dels; to delay, to obſtruct; to keep from 
yaniog To prop, uied with on, or up ; 
from ef ayer, Fr. SYNON, The common idea 
of ſtay and remain is a ceſſat ion of prog eſſion. 
Their difference conſiſts in this: That to ſtay 
ſeems to have leſs duration than to roman. 
STAY, / continuance in the ſame place ; 
ſtand or Hop; a fixed ſtate; a prop or ſvpport. 
Among Matiners, ropes which ſupport the 
malis, and k cep them from falling. In the 
plural, a whalebone covering worn by women, 
and laced behind. h 
STA/Y-MAKER, /. a maker of women's 


ſays, 

STA'YEDNESS, /. See STAIDNESS, 
STEAD, [ fed] J. Lied, Sax. ] a place, 
toom, or poſt occupied by another. After ffand, 
uſe, help, or ſervice. Compounded with bed, 
the frame on which it ſtands, Stead or * 
in the names of places, comes from ſted, or 
0d, Sax. a place; but if it be ſituated on a 
river, from fada, Ifl. fatha, Sax. a ſhore, or 
ſtation for thips. 

To STEAD, [Ve] v. a. to help, aſſiſt, ad- 
natage, ſupport. Obſolete, 

STEA'DLLY,, LV] ad. without totter- 
ng, ſhaking, or altering; without irregularity 
or variation, 

STEA'DINESS, Vine] {. the quality 
of not being eaſily moved or diſconcerted; not 
hable to change;*cvnfiſtent, unvaried conduct; 
covflancy, firmneſs. | 
STEADY, [Vd] a. firm; conſtant; ſure. 


$ Amoug Sailors, to keep the ſhip conſtant in 
der chorſe. 


STEAK, [Vait] J. | flyck, 10.) a piece of 
meat to be fried or broiled ; a collop. 

To STEAL, [gel] v. a. [ preter. fole, part. 
pall, holen, ftelan, Sax. | to take away what is 
other's privately ; to gain or effect in a ſecret 
* mperceptible manner; to thieve; to purloin, 

Nevterly, to withdraw ſecretly ; to be guilty 
o taking what is another's, without his Know- 


edge or notice. 
STEALTH, [/2{th] , the act of tak ing 
another without his know- 


What delongs to 
eft; the thing ſtolen, By 


ledre of notice; th 
fealth, ſignifies ſecretly, and is ſometimes 


uled in a good ſenſe, 
TEAM, [feem] [, [ fleme, Sax.) the va- 
Pour arifing from any boiling or hot liquor. 


To STEAM, [ /icem] v. n. to ſmoke or 


* 1 { 
"mh to ſend up Yapours, applied to hot li- 


STE 7 : 
| uam ESS, [ſeemineſ1] [. emiſſion of 


. STEATO'MA, / 


wre moet of H. n Gr.] water 


tat. 


a village in Somerſetſhire, | 


STE 


STE'BBING, a village in Eſſex, with one 
fair, on June 29, for fat lambs, aud other 
cattle. 

STE'DFAST, «. faſt in a place; firm in 
reſolution; conſtant. 

STE DFAS ILL, ad. frmly; reſolutely. 

STE'DFASTNESS, /. conſtancy ; firm- 
neſs; reſolution. 


STEED, , /teda, Sax. ] a horſe for ſtate 


Or War. 


STEEL, , [ /tae!,Belg.] iron purified in the 
fire with other ingredients, which reader 1t 
white, and its grain cloſer and fincr. Figu- 
ratively, weapons or armour. In Medicine, 
chalybeatc remedies. Proverbially, any thing 
hard, 

To STEEL, . a. to point or edge with 
ſteel; to make hard, firm, or inſentible. 

STEE/LYARD, /. a kind of balance for 
weighing. b | 

STEEP, a. | ſteap, Sax.] difficult and dan- 
gerous to aſcend or deſcend, becauſe with very 
little flant. 

STEEP, /. a precipice ; an aſcent almoſt 
perpendicular. | 

To STEEP, v. a, | ſtippen, Belg.] to ſoak 
long in liquor; to macerate; to dip; to imbue. 

STEE/PLE, | ſtcep!] /. | ſeype!, Sax.] By 
ſteeple, ſpire, and tower, ate meant a hig 
building raiſed above the main edifice; but 
ſteeple is more general; ſpire and tower more 
particular. Steeple implies the turret of a 
church, be it in what form ſoever. By ſpirs 
is underſtooc a Reeple rifing taper to the top. 
By tower is implied a ſquare ſteeple. Spire 
and tower, then, are certain kinds of ſteeples. 
The /zeeple of St. Bride's church, London, is a 
{pire : that of St. Andrew's, a tower. Steepie 
and ſpire are never applied but to churches. 
Tywer is frequently made ule of with reſpect 
to other large edifices. 

STEE'PLE-ASHTON, a village in Wilt- 
ſhire, with one fair, on Sept. 2, for cheeſe. 

STEE'PNESS, ſ. declivity; great deſcent, 

STEER, /. [tier, Belg. |] a young bullock. 

To STEER, v. a. | ſtieren, Belg. | to direct 
or guide in its paſſage. Neuterly, to direct 2 
courſe, 

STEE'RAGE, /. the act of guiding a veſſel 
in its courſe ; that which guides any thing in 
its courſe ; the ſtern or hinder part of a ſhip. 

STEERSMAN, /. one that ſteers or guides 
a veſſel in its courſe; a pilot; one who 
chiefly conduQts the affairs of a tate. 

STEGANO'GRAPHY, | ſteganography] /. 
[ enyerl; and rab, Gr.] the art of ſecret 
writing by characters or cyphers known only 
to perſons that correſpond with each other. 

STEGNO'SIS, {.[-:ywicis, Gr. ] a topping 
up the pores of the body. 

STEGNO'TICS, þ 13 Gr.) bind- 
ing medicines, or ſuch as produce coſtiveneſs. 

STE'LLAR, 4. [from ſtella, Lat.] relating 
to the ſtars; full of ffars; aſtral: ſtarrv. 


| STE'LLATE;a.[ ſteliarus,Lat.]marked 
3R 2 | 


with 
ſpers 


STE 


their leaves growing on the ſtalks at certa.n | Wincheſter had 


diſtances, in the form of a ſtar. 
STELLUFEROUS, à. bearing (lars. 


as if a man thoutd ſe!l that for his own eſtate 
which is the property of another. | 
STEM, /. | /:-ma, Lat.] a ſtalk or twig. A 
family; generation; pedigree; genealogy ; race, | 
The prow, or fore part of a ſhip. 
To STEM, v. &. [ fa@nmma, III. ] to oppoſe a 
current; to check ; to keep back. 


STENCH, /. | from ftencan, Sax. ] a ſtink ; 


2 bad ſme'l. Dryden has uſed it for a good ſmell. [than ever they enjoyed unde 


To STENCH, v. @. to ſcent with a bad 
ſmell. 
roptedly for farcs. 

STENO'GRAPHY, [ Fenografy ] . Lie 
and y;4pw, Gr.] the art of writing in ſecret 
characters; brachygraphy. 

To STEP, 2. . Happen, Belg.] to move by 
a fingle change or motion of the foot; to ad- 
vance ſuddenly; to trace back wards or forwards 
in the mind; to take a ſhort walk. 

STEP, /. [ap, Belg. ] motion by moving 
one foot before another; a ſtair, a round of a 
Fadder ; the ſpace paſſed by the ſingle remove 
of the foot; progreſſion ; act of advancing ; a 
fmall ſpace ; pattage, or walk; the print of a 
foot; gait, manner of walking; action, or 
inttance of conduct. 

STEP, in Compofition, fiznifies one related 
to another only by marriage; from „ep, Sax. 
of flepan, Sax. to deprive, or make an orphan ; 
hence we meet with the words /tep-daus bter, or 
fep-ſor, as well as ffep-motber ; that is, a davgh- 
ter or ſon that are orphans, or have loft their 
own mother; and a perfon who by marriage 15 
the mother of another that was an orphan, or 
had loft a mother by death. | 

STE/PHEN, earl of Bulloign, fon to the 
ear! of Blois, by Adela, the Conqueror's fourth 
daughter, though he had taken the oath of 
allegiance to Maud, daughter of Henry I. in 
'taſe he died without ifſue male, found means 
to ſupplant her, and to get the crown placed 
upon his own head. As he lived with the 
king his uncle in England, his good qualities 
gained him his affection to a high degree; ſo 
that he took pleaſure in heaping favours on 
him, never imagining, that he would attempt 
to ſet himſelf up in prejudice of his davghter. 
However, after prince William's death, Ste- 
phen, by the aſſiſtance of his brother Henry, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, began to take meaſures 
to ſecure the crown to himſelf, but fo ſecretly, 
that the king his uncle ſuſpected nothing of 
the defign. Being in Normandy with King 
Henry in his laft illneſs, as ſoon as the king 


dilhop of Canterbury and 
c ; Pury ; and theſe tlirec prel 
STEL LING, a village in Kent, with two *nvug!h over all the reſt 
fairs, on Holy Thurſday, and November 12, [them to declare for St 
for horſes, caitle, and perdlars ware, >ufinels, and fo much the cafes. J. re. 
STELLUONATE, , in Law, a kind of ut of the Kingdom; 2nd "Ls 3 
crime which is committed by a deceitful [as were not of Stephen' 
ſelling a thing for otberwiſe than it really is; [bent of the clergy, durſt u 


portant point, Stephen had been ob! 
promiſe great things to the clers 


To ſtop ; to hinder to flow ; uſed cor- from Maud and Geofire 


STF 


ſpots like ſtars. In Botany, plants having } is projet by his preſence, 


The biſhop «f 
q over the arch. 
che biſhop of daliſ- 
; ates had influence 
ot the Clergy to beit 
epher. This dd the 


already gaine 


of the barung 

>» party, eeing the 
ö ot o pole the deß- 
And fo Stephen was declared King, and « - 
-d 24 days after Henry's death, beine .. 

y er Henry $death, being +1 + 

510 17 : 4 | ' #1 3 L 31 years 
1135 : and the biſhops. and nobles did 
got thick to breik the oath they had thric⸗ 
3 Ane 
taken to Maud. In order to gain this im 


PI" = 


ged to 
85 and people, 
* privileges 
T the Norman 
And as he was not without nis yen 
and y her huſband, to ſee 
-ure the aticaions of his ſubjects, he ſoon 
after his coronation, convened a * 
aſſembly at Oxford, in which he ägned a 
charter, acknowledging his being eledt-d king 
oy the clergy and people; confirming all the 
liderties, privileges, and immunities of the 
church, and contenting that all ecclefaticat 


1 — —— — —_ 


and that he would grant them 


Fi 


kings. 


— 


— 
. 32. 2 


Sy 
— 


caulcs and perſons ſhould be tried by the clergy; ne 

promiſing not to meddle in any manner with W 
the temporalities of vacant biſhoprics, or eſtates fo 
belonging to ecclehafticsz aboliſhing all the | 


game laws enacted ſince the Conqueſt, and all bre 
the foreſt laws; and reviving the ahcient | 


Saxon laws. He moreover aboliſhed Dare. but 
gelt, which had been taken away by Edward o 
the Confeffor, but reftored by the Norman | 

kings. The king, to humbur the barons, ard tur 


thinking thereby to be the better ſecured from 
any attempts of the empreſs Maud, or any 


foreign invaders, permitted them to fon dr 
their caſtles, and to build others pon their 

eflates; ſo that in a little time there were tor 
above 1000 fortified caſtles in the Kingdom. a ſt 


Stephen began his reign in peace; but the fag mill 
ſcene was ſoon changed to a moſt furious 
and bloody civil war, which overſpread al 
parts of the nation, and cont inved alu pb 
through his whole reign. In 1137, tac Welle 8 
made an irruption on the frontiers, and carrie vc] 
off a confiderable booty; and in a battle neaf . 
Cardigan, the king's troops were beaten, and (et; 
above 3000 lain on the fpot. At the ſame - 
time David, king of Scotland, invaded un ar, 
northern counties of England, took Carli 
and Newcattle, and advanced as far as — 
ham. Stephen marched againſt him wu | 
very numerous army 3 but this war as ud 
ended in a treaty of peace. It broke out * ar 
indeed, more gr; * ” woe if 
king advantage of the confubo | | 
\r * his OE rnd ; but being defeat! low | 


- 


a great battle by Thu rſtan, archbiſhip C WW I 
and king Stephen, after having - — a 


was dead, he came over himſelf to forward 


rebellious barons, marching into we 


* 


that monarch for his late inſult, 
ing to run the Lazard of anothe: 
or peace; and Stephen though. 
Robert, carl ot Glouceſter, 
to the emprels, was at the 
tented barons who revolted, 
had not rewarded them. as 
ncht they deſerved for placing him on 
in, The carl thinking matters ripe, 
RS x to acquaint the em; cls, aud Wrote 
1 Stephen, uphraiding him 
« breach of his oath to Maud, and for 
Aang him into the ſame crime. To this 
he ad. a manifeſto, wherein he treated the 
king as all vlorper, and declared war ; 2g4a:nklt, 
im, Stephen, without cturnipg him any 
answer, confiſcated his eltate. The emprets 5 
party ga ning ground exceedingly, the carl ot 
Gloucelter came over, and 8 polletion on 
Lriftol, and the revolt of the barons was like 
to have been gencral; o that Viaud was in- 
vited over, whom they promited to own as 
their ſorereign. But Stephen lupported him- 
{-1f with ſuch undaunted courage and relolu- 
ton, that he cruthed this dangerous nſur 
rection ſor the preſ-vt, and the earl of Glou 
ceſter had no other way to take but to go aud 
prels the empreſs to come over, in order to put 
new life into her party. The biſhops know- 
ng hour moch the king was obliged to them 
fac his crown, extended their power to ſuch 4 
d:greg, amalled ſuch immenſe wealth, and 
became ſo exceſſively proud and haughty, that 
the king grew jealous of them, and reſolved, 
but impo\1ricly confidering his fituation, to 
humble them, and took vigorous methods 
for that purpoſe, ſeizing the caſtles and trea- 
ſure of ſeveral who had rendered themſelves 
moit obnoxious, This brought almoſt the 
waole clergy opon his back, and even his 
drother the biſhop of Winchetler turned 
exainſt him, under pretence of ſtanding up 
tor the r1ights of the church, By this means 
a ſtorm was raiſed, which with ſome inter- 
nikon continued for ſeveral years. For the 
el-rzy's faction became ſo ſtrong, that moſt of 
the lay lords came over to them, and the peo- 
ple generally every where deſetted the king, 
and declared for the empreſs: ſo that none 
lack to him but only a few of the barons, his 
foreign kavournes, and his army of Flemings, 
Melos, &c, which ſerved him faithfully, 
dor gu they were but ill paid. At this fa. 
arable junfture the empreſs Maud, with her 
n 2 Ver e. came over in 
Webel K: ra _ time a cruel civil | 
al, behaved with the © SUP 0 8 
nepiditr, firmneſs ee 9 
Wiich means he at l * xe of wang, by 
lorm; but not with n Nats, ere the raging 
ws "ts. pofible e e eg 06 
Piince to be. For e yt n ſovereign 
W142, the earl of Glouc 3 
. eſter came ſo ſuddenly 


Galic 
David, not Ca. 
ag 
battle, lued 1 
& to agree to it. 
— Ls 
tural brot het 


ok the diſcon 
beczuſe the king 


abehve letter to 


ur (ti ; 


| 


Ian him, as he was beſieging Lincoln, that| 


STE 


a baitle could not be avoided. Both fides 
tought with equal bravery tor ſome time, but 
at laſt the royal army was totally routed and 
put to flight, The king was left almoſt alone, 
and on foot, in the field of battle, and defend» 
ed himſelf with amazirg valour even to the 
laſt extremity, His battle-ax was broke by 
the torce of his blows, and afterwards his 
twora, ſcarce any thing but the hilt remaining 
in his hand; when he was knocked down on 
his knees with a None, a dea knight ran in, 
ſeized him by the helmet, and preſented his 
word to his throat, threatening to kill him, 
if he would not ſurrender ; which he till re- 
iuvied to do to any but the earl of Glouceſter, 
who conducting him to the empreſs, ſhe or- 
dered him to be confined in Briſtol caftle, 
where after he had been ſome time, he was 
even lain in irons. Never did any one bid 
tairer fer the crown than the erapreſs Maud 
did at this time. All England deſerted the 
impriſoned king, except Lordon and the 
county of Kent, where he had ftill ſome 
friends, by the means of the queen his ſpouſe 
Euſtace his ton, and Wilham d'Ypres his 
favourite, The ear] of Anjou at the ſame 
ume got Normandy to acknowledge Maud far 
their ſovereign, Thus Stephen's affairs ſeem- 
ed cvery where def;-crate; and the more ſo, 
as the empreſs, by promiſing the bithop of 
\Vincheſter, then lecate, the diſpoſal of all 
church preterments, had gained him over to 
her party, who a little before had turned 
againſt her, and eſpouſed the intereſt of the 
Ling bis brother. But now this treacherous 
prelate having called a council at Wincheſter, 
by his private intrigves with the clergy, got 
them to chuſe Maud for their Queen, and pro- 
ceeded fo far as ro excommunicate all who ad- 
hered to the King. The Londoners at laſt 
giving way to the times, thought it expedient 
to declare for the empreſs, and preparations 
were even making for her coronation. But 
her haughty, imperious and difobl ging tem- 
per, with which ſhe treated perſons of all 
ranks, ſoon vndid all again. She refuſe: the 
Londoners the only thing they petitioned for, 
and which her father had promiſed, viz. to 
revive the laws of king Edward; which im- 
politic conduct drew upon ker the ill-w:1ll of 
ihe citizens. She even diſobliged the bithop 
of Wincheſter, by havghrily denying his re- 
queſt to confirm to his nephew Evſtace the 
titles of earl of Mortagne and Boulogne. The 
conſequence was, that he became her utter 
enemy, and as he had ſet her up, reſolved 
now to uſe his utmoſt efforts to pull her down, 
H- firſt by his emiſſaries got the Londoners to 
declare againſt her, and even brought them 
into a plot to ſeize her perſon, which ſhe-nar- 
rowly efcaped, and leaving the city in a great 
fright, put herſelf at the head of her troops, 
attended by the earl of Glouceſter, and march- 
ed to Wincheſter, in order to leize the legate 
but in vain. He ſlipt out at à gate on the 
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ether Gde of the town, and went and drew his 


frieads together. The Keatiſh men having 

joined the Londoners, Stephen's Queen, prince 

Euſtace, and William d'Ypres headed them, 

and marched with all expedition to Win- 

cheſter, where the empreſs had ſcarce time to 
get into the caitle, Here ſhe was beheged, 

but found means to march out with her troops, 
which were cloſely purſved by the King's, 
whilſt the re of the army was advancing to | 
ſurround them. In the porſuit, the earl of 
Glouceſter, intent on faving the empreſs, 
was himſeli taken priſoner, and conducted to 
Kochefier. This procured king Stephen bis 
liberty; for M mad, who had a great affection 
for the earl her brother, and could not well do 
without bim, was odliged to exchange him for 
the king. Soon after the legate called con- 
ci! at Weſtminſter, where he excommunicated 
all Maud's adherents, as before he had thoſe 
of the king his brother. Thos Stephen re- 
gained his liberty, 1141. But the war be- 
tween him and Mavd continued for ſeveral 
years, during which the kiog's affairs viſibly 
gained ground, and the emprets's continuall 

declined ; till at laſt the brave carl of Glou- 
ceſter being dead. the deſpairing of ſtanding 
her ground much longer, about the year 
1147 retired to Normandy, and left Stephen 
once more maſter of the whole kingdom. 
He then endeavoured to ſecure the crown after 
tis death to his fon Euſtace, aud even to get 
him crowned before-hand, but did not ſuc- 
cced iu the attempt. After the departure of 
Maud, king Stephen was contriving how to 
repair the miſchiefs the kingdom had ſuffered 
by ſo long a war. But he ſoon found his 
tranquility was not yet firmly eſtabliſhed. For 
row he was threatened with a new rival, 
prince Henry, the eldeſt ſon of Maud, who 
was 16 years old, and of an active and enter- 
prifing genius. Having prepared matters, he 
linded in England with a conſiderable body of 
forces, in 1152, and was immediately joined 
by ſeveral barons, who put into bis hands 30 
fortified caſtles. And now a ſecond civil war, 
as furious as the firſt, was like to break out, 
and the two armies were juſt upon the point 
of engaging z; when by the good offices of ſome 
of the nobility on each fide in a conference 
between the king and Henry on the oppoſite 
banks of the river Thames, near Walling- 
ford, a truce was agreed upon; which being 
ſeveral times renewed, at laſt ended in a treaty 
of peace (which was facilitated by prince Ev- 
ſtace's death) by which Stephen was to enjoy 
the crown during life, and after his death, 
Henry was to ſucceed him as his lawful heir. 
Soon after Stephen performed the ceremony of 
adopting the young prince. Thus peace was 
reftored, to the univerſal joy of the nation, 
and Stephen again applied himſelf to repair 
the miſeries the war had occaſioned : but 
death put a ſtop to his generous deſigns, which 
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the treaty with Henry 


» VIZ, on Od. 


$0ok him out of the world 11 months after 


in the goth year of his a 5 1766 . 
reign. He was buried *, of fs 4 
ſham, which he had founded 4 * | 
Maud his wife, only daughter 1 * Nees | 
earl of Boulogne, and Evftace h; 155 r. 4 
both died 1153. Stephen was a pi, . | 
prince of gre ac 
courage, fortitude, and activity: and * bes 
have reigned with the ayprobation of Pa no 
ple, had not he been harraſſed by the blogs | 
a powerful competitor, which obliged The 0 10 
take ſuch meaſures for his lafety as we 18 0 
couſiſtent with the dictates of honour which wit 
indeed his ambition prompted him * "Be h 
in his fi rſt _ endeavours to aſcend the n., ſon 
His necetities afterwards compelled him 1 firt 
intringe the charter of privileges he gramed lar 
at his acceſſion ; and he was inftigzred by his 40 
jealouſy and reſentment, to commit the moſt fat 
flagrant ovtrages againſt gratitude and found tle 
policy. His vices as a king ſeem to haye been | 
the effeAs of the troubles in which he was in. an} 
volved; for, as a man, he was brave, open bt) 
and liberal, and, during the ſhort cal that 
ſucceeded the tempeſts of his reign, be made hoK 
a progreſs through the kingdom, publithed po 
an edit to reſtrain all rapine and violence ; 
and dilbanded the foreign mercenaries who * 
had preyed fo long upon his people. But hi; * 
charaFer has been roughly handled, on ac- 
count of the little regard he expreſſed for the _ 
clergy, and his uſurpation of the throne from ſur 
the immediate heir of blood. Np 
STE/PLE, a village in Eſſex, with a fair _ 
on Wedneſday in Whitſun-week, and another fen 
on he from way after St. Michael, September Lo 
20, Tor toys. 
„S TERCOR ACTION, /. the act of dunging 8 
the act of manuring with dung. | T 
STEREO'GR APHY,\ ſtereografy]/.[54;% N 
and y,43w, Gr.] the art of repreſenting ſolids [ 3 
on a plane. | ſuc 
STEREO'METRY, /. Cris, and funf a 
Gr.] a ſcience teaching to meaſure folid bodies - 
or to find their ſolid contents. ot. 
STEREOTTOMV, Lc and th, Gr. * 
is the art or act of cutting ſolids, or making a 
ſections thereof, as walls or other members i #4 
the profiles of architecture. | 1 
STERIL, a. { ſterilis, Lat. ] barren, ot to * 
ducing neither fruit nor children. of 
STERVLITY, J [ ſterifitar, Lat r | 
neſs; or want of power to produce fruit of 5 
offspring. aff 
STERLING, . [from the Foie 
originally employed in cqinage] 87 nl 
Engliſh money 3 having twenty (hillings Eag 8 
liſh to the pound. : f A 
STERLING, . Engliſh coin; ſtandard * 
money or rate. 8 
STERLING. See Ads for * in los 1 
— STERN, 4. L Hen, ba. H, {; cruel ile 
or manners; truculent. ar ( „ me Bar 
PRES » jour; 
unrelenting. Afflictive; ſevere 3 | der 
roſe. | 


STERN 


Sax.] the hind part of a 
tip; the hinder part of any thing; direction. 


Ur. ad. ſeverely ; moroſely. 
105 W; ſeverity in look or man- 


SER N.. Hor, 


TATION, , [ ſternutatis, Lat.) 


rves and muſcles, 
he 


orERNU 
Shae - haking of rhe oe 


by an irritation of thole in t 


oy cezing. : 
wor NC CATIVE, or STERNU'TA- 
N U ing ſneezing. 
RE GE, + town o* Hertfordſhire, 
with \ market on Fridays, and four fairs, 
lays before Eaſter, 9 days before Whit- 
Nn Si. Swithin's day July 35, and the 
ert Friday in September, ar hawkers, ped- 
Jars, and little cheeſe. The market is now 
1:fuſed. It is a good thoroughtare place, con- 
taining ſeveral inns, 12 miles N. N. W. of 
Hertford, and 31 N. by W. of London. 
To STE\V, Y. 2. [ ejtuver, Fr. 4 CO ſeethe 


z convulhv 
cahhnt d 


7 [ 
any thing with a Gow heat, and a ſmall quan- 


tity of liqvor. 


STEW, , Jeſtuve, Fr.] a bagnio; a hot- 


kouſc, a brothel; a bawdy houſe. A ſtorc 


1 
4 


J, or fiſh pond. 
PTEWARD, '4 1 ſtiward, Sax. | one who 


manages the affairs of another, particularly 


with reſpect to money. . 
STEY'NING, a town in Suſſex, with a 

market on Wedneſdays, and three fa'rs, on 

lune g, for cattle and pedlars ware, and on 


cattle, It is ſeated under the Downs, and 
ſend two members to parliament. 
Lor don. N 
STIZIAL, a. {from ſtibium, Lat.) anti- 
nonial. 
STICK, /. { ſttcca, Sax. ] a thin and longiſh 
piece of wood; a walking ſtaff. | 
Jo STICK, v. a. [preter and part. paſũve 
ſuch, Sica, Sax. ] to faſten on fo that it may 
ram ar adhere without falling off; to ſtab 
or pierce with a pointed inſtrument. Neu- 
terly, to adhere to without falling off; to be 
ſeparable ; to remain in the memory; to 
wp i its paſſage; to be conſtant; to heſi- 
late, vied with.at; to be perplexed, | 
To STUCK LE, [Vel] v. u. to take part 


with one ſide or another; 


between oppoſites. 


firs; one who is zealous in the cauſe he 


tlhouſes; a bdeſman to a fencer; a ſecond to 
a weill: a judge of a combat. 

STICK a, faſtening itſelf to any thing 
7 touches: adhefive; viſcous 3 glutinous ; 


Pataking of the nature of 2 ſtick. 


Hr, a. ¶ if, Dan. ] not eaſy to be bent, 
25 out of form by the touch ; rigid, inflex- 
rr el obſtinate; formal; 

; Mong; Rubborn, pertinaci ; ri- 
gorous ; harſh, Ut, ee pPertinacious; ri 


| 


Sntember 19, and October 10, for horned! 


It is 15 
miles W. of Lewes, and 514 S. by W. of 


c | to contend with 
tditioacy ; to trim; to play fatt and loafe 


STICKLER, , one that is buſy in public 
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To STI FF EN, 2. a. ſtifar, Sax. Ito make 
ſtiff, or hard to be bent; to make obllinate. 
Nevterly, to become hard to be bent, obſti- 
nate, inflexible, rigid, unpliant, hard. f 
- STI'FFLY, ad. in a ſtubborn, obſiinate, 
rigid, inflexible manner. 

STUFFNESS, /. rigidity ; hardneſs, Ob- 
ſtinacy; ſtùbbornne ſs. 0 

To STI FLE, | /tif] v. a. [eſtoufer, Fr. I to 
{mother for want of air, to ſutt-cate; to keep 
in; to extinguiſh ; to ſuppreſs or conceal. 

STUGMA, .. [Lat.] a brand with a hot 
Iron; a mark of infamy. 

To STVGMATIZE,v. a. | ſtigmatiſer, Fr. 
to mark with a brand; to difgrace; to mark 
with infamy or reproach. 

STILE, /. | /tigele, Sax.] a ſet of fteps by 
which a perſon may paſs from one incloſure to 
another; a pin in a ſun-dial which forms the 
ſhadow, from Stile, Fr. See STYL te. : 

To STILL, v. a. | ſtil/:n, B-lg.] to filence; 
to make ſilent ; to quiet or appeale ; to calm. 

STILL, a. | ſti, Belg.] fileat, without 
aoite, quiet, calm; motionleſs. | 

STILL, /. a ſtate of calmneſs and ſilence; 
a veſſel uſed in diſtilling, an alembick. 

STILL, ad. | /tille, Sax. ] to this time in- 
cluſive ; nevertheleſs ; continually; after that. 

To STILL, 2. a. Sce Dis T1L. 

STI'LLBORN, a. dead born. 

STILE'TTO, ,. a ſmall dagger, with a 
round blade and tharp point. 

STVFLLICIDE, , | ſiillicidium, Lat. ] a ſuc- 
ceſton of drops. 

STVLLNESS, ſ. the ſtate of being free 
from motion or noiſe: calmneſs, quiet; fi- 
lenee, taciturnity. 

STILTS, {. | /tylter, Swed. | ſticks with 
ſtrans, ia which boys put their teet, and raiſe 
themſelves to walk in. 5 

To STUMULATE, v. a. [ ſrimulo, Lat.] 
to prick or goad; to incite to action by ſome 
forcible notice. In Phyſic, to excite a quick 
ſenſation, and a derivation towards the part. 

STIMULA'TION, / the act of inciting to 

action; excitement 3 the act of inciting a 
quick ſenſation. 
To STING, v. a. | preter /*ung, part. paſſ. 
ſtang and ſtung, ſtingan, Sax. ] to pierce or 
prick with a pointed dart infected with venom; 
to put to great pain or torture. 

STING, J. a ſharp and venomous point 
with which ſome animals are armed; any 
thing that gives pain; the laſt verſe of an 
epigram, conveying ſome ſharp or pointed 
thought. 

STINGINEsSS. the g pron. like j] /. cove- 
touſneſs; niggardlineſs; avariee ; ſordidneſs. 

STI'NGO, /. [from the ſharpneſs of its 
taſte] old ſtrong beer. | 

STI'NGY, /. | the g. pron. like j] covetous; 
loth to give or ſpend. 

To STINK, v. n. [preter ſtank or ſtunk, 
ſtincken, Belg. ] to be putrified, and cauſe a 


bad ſcent, | 
STINK, 


| 
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STINK, an offenſive fmell. | 

STI/NK ARD, /. a ſtinking, naſty, paltry 
fellow. | 

STUNK-POT, /. an artificial compoſition 
offenſive to the ſmell. 

To STINT, ». a. | fiynta, Swed. ] to bound; 
to limit; to reſtrain; to ſtop; to give ſpar- 
ingly, or confine to ſhort allowance. 

STINT, /. limit; bound; reſtraint, A 
proportion athgned. 

STIPEND, , | ipendium, La!r, ] wages or 
ſettled pav. 

STIPE'NDIARY, ,. [| fiperdiorrue, Lat.] 
one who performs any tervice for a ſettled 
pay meat. 

STFPTIC, 
STYyT10 

To STI'PULATE, v. . [| fip:lr, Lat. ] to 
ſettle or make a bargain on certain terms; to 
contiaR ; to convenant. 

STIPULA'IION, , an agreement; a co- 
venant; 2 bargain, 

To STIR, | uſually pron. ] v. a. ¶ flower, 
Belg. ] to move or remove trom its place; to 
zacite to 1vſiigate; to agitate, or put the 
parts of a fluid in motion, by keeping ſome- 
thing continually moving between them, To 

Hir up, to put in action; to incite or pro- 
voke. Neuterly, to move one's ſelf; to be 
in mction; to rite out of bed. 

STIR, {[ /#r] /. { fur, Run.] a tumult, 
buſtle, or public commotion ; agitation, con- 
flicting paſſion. 

STI'RIA, a province of Germany, in the 
eircle of Auſtria, with the title of a dachy. 
It is bounded on the N. by the arch-duchy of 
Avftria; on the E. by Hungary ; on the S. by 
Carnio1z; and on the W. by Carinthia, and 
the archbithoprick of "ae hep being 125 
miles in length, and 17 in breadth. Ir is ſaid 
to contain 22 cities, 95 towns, 238 caftles, 15 
convents, and 200, doo inhabitants. Though 
it is a mountainous country, yet there 1s a 

reat deal of land fit for tillage, and the ſoll 
is ſo good, that the inhabitants never were in 
want of corn. It contains mines of very 
ood iron, whence the arms made here are 
in great eſteem. The women differ greatly 
from the Auſtrians, and are very plain and 
downright. They have all ſwellings on their 
throats called Bronchoceies. The men are 
alſo very fimple, and are very zealous wor- 
ſhippers of the Virgin Mary. They delight 
to fit at home, in the chimney corner, never 
troubling their heads about foreign affairs. 
The chief town is Gratz. 
$TIRIOUS, a. | from ita, 
in drops like icicles, 

STIRLING, a town of Sedtland, and 
capital of a ſhire of the ſame name, It is 
a very important place, and ſeated on the 
declivity of a rock, where the Forth runs 
at the bottom, over which there is a hand- 
forme ſtone bridge cf four atches, with an 


or STFPTICAL, c. See 


Let. ] hanging 


iron gate acroſs It; veſſels come up to the 


| 
| 


$TO 


bridge, which makes it 3 
ve the town is a caſtle, 
very ſtrong, and ſerves to 
and bridge. This 
trated, that it comm nd 
| -NGS the pat 

the N. and 8. part of Seal 
milos N. W. ot Edinburgh, 
811 R LINGSHIRE, in Scotland 
ed on the E. by the river Avon; « 


by Lough- Lomond, and the p 


place of trade, 
ſeated on z 
| to defend the 
place Is fo cn 


roek, 
tow | 
mmoqiopſſy 
betwe 0 
1 * - 

U 18 zh 


5 bovpd. 
on the W. 


* 2 wer Bly ec 
and Anirick ; on the N. by the river p- N af 0 
aud on the 8. by Clydefde heb 5 | 


eſdale. It f 
h . 0 . 
member to parliament, ads oue 


STYRRUP, i firap, 


Sax. an! ' 
hung by a {trap, alſiſtin Fe 
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T an | 

m-unting-his horſe, and in FREE ae 1 Ty 
To STITCH, "PT [ fiicke, Den.) iy 0 
on with the needle ; to join by ſewing 7, Wre 
ſtitch up, to mend ſomething rent, emits 3p 
to perform needle work. Df 
Th an : oo : 
lician, Sax. o pin, eg al 
STUTHY, / Hieb, Sax.) an anvil. fog! 
To STEVE, v. a. [from the ſame original and 
as Stew] to ſtuff up cloſe; to make hot 2nd 1. 
ſultry for want of vent, | J. 
STO'AKER, [ffoker] k one who looks 8 
after fires, and keeps them up. Sh; 
STOCCA'DO, LV et J. { from Ach (hip 
Ital.] athruſt with a rapier. fine 
STOCK, /. | fock, Belg.] the trunk or boy me! 
of a plant or tree; à log; a perſon remarka« d 
bly ſtupid ; the handle of any thing; the log. 
frame on which a thip is ſupported while 5 
building; a cloſe neckcloth; a race, lineagt, Du; 
family; anceſtry; the fund with which a pets one 
ſon carries on trade; goods employed in trade 8.1 
quantity, ſtore; a fund eſtabliſhed by thy Lo 
Government. , | $ 
To STOCK, v. a. to ſtore ; to lay in ſtock; wit 

to ut in the flocks. datt 
STOCK BRIDGE, a town of Hampſhire $ 
with a market on Thurſday, and the wit 
fairs; on Holy Thurſday, and October 7, for 
for theep, and on July to, for theep and 8 
horſes. It is a thoroughfare, with good er 
accommods tions for travellers, is a coſpo- br, 
ration, and ſends two members to parliament. Pls 
It is 9 miles N. W. of Wincheſter, and b N. Lt 
by S. of London. | ; N ſk 
STOCK BURY, a village in Kent, with A, 

a fair, on Auguſt 2, for toys, 
STO'CK FISH . dried cod, fo called from 7 
its hardneſs. Ns Fe 
$TO'CK HOLM, the capital city of 3% * 
den, and the uſual reſidence of the 4 5 
that country. It is ſeated hear the = 15 
Meler, and comprehends fix ſell iſlands 3 
joined together by wooden bri 55 ; * 
contains ſuperb palaces, whoſe roo! * * 
covered with copper; and the ws | 8 
ſeveral rocks blown p DN Un in thi Whe 
and more regular; but the ſubu da. 


taſtle, x ] 
reduces 


antique taſte, The royal palace; or 


ST © 


athes in 1697: but it has been 
magnificent than before. So 
's very famous, and the hardovr : 
| contain 1900 ſhips, whic 
There: are about 


gl gced to 
rebuilt more 
arſen:1 
large, 


ma, 


that it. W. n 
nere tige in fact. | 
: ho carry ade in 
, ihabitants,. Who Carry. on. tr # 
ae ve and nav! Rores. In 17 595 
my of ſciences eſtablifſhech 
ning aud ſcu}jpture, foun- 
t is 200 m les | 
hit, 624 N. W. of Vienna, 625 
a HF 0% : * 4 C Dae O0 N 
„ M.ſcow, 750 N. E. of Pars, 909 N. 
L. of Londen, and 1200 N. VV. of Conſtan- 
„ 901 . bl . 5 N 
una ls, Lon. 19. 20. E. lat. $9. 2 « 4 b l 
drock INC, /. the covering of the 


rox TOBBER, J,. a low mercenary 
wretch who gets money by buying and felling 
in the fonds. : 

ST)CK LAND, a village in Dorſetſhire, 
with oye fair, on June 18, for cattle, ; 

SIVCK PORT, or SYO K EPOR 1, a town 
in Cheſhire, with a market on Fridays, and 
for fairs, on March 4, March 25. May 1, 
for cattle and pedlars ware. 


5 
732 


co 19 tron, 
there was an ac ade 
dee; 45 475 of paintil 
ed dy Count Teffin. 1 


YAY 


a, 


1” 
* 


3 


and GA ober by : 
It is 6 miles S. of Manchetier, and 
N. v. Wof London. ; 

STUCKS, /. {it has no fingolar ] among 
$hip-carpenters, is a frame of timb i to duild 
ſhips vpon. Alſo a wooden machine, to con- 
fine the legs of offenders, by way of puniſh- 
ment. 


STOCK-STVLL, ad. as motionleſs as a 


log. 

STO'CKTON, a town in the covnty of 
Durham, with a market on Wednetdays, and 
one fair, on Joly 18, for toys. It is 20 miles 
S. E. by E. of Durham, and 248 N. by W. of 
London, 

SIOCK WITH, 2 village in Livcolathire, 
vit one fait, on September 4, for horſes and 
(attic, 

SIOGURSEY, a village in Somerſetſhire, 
vita two fairs, on May 2, and September 12, 
for catile and ſheep. 

SIWICK, J a follower of the ſet of 
Leno, This te received its name from Tria, 
br. a porch, decauſe Zeno taught his diſci— 
ples in a common porch of the city of Athens. 


The. ' - ' 
they held the doctrine of the neutrality. vi ex- 
(e16al things, 


STOKE, or STOACK, in the names of | 


places, comes from focce, Sax. the Rock or 
dy of a tree. 
Fork. a village in Suffolk, with a fair on 
erary 24, on Whitſun-Monday, and 


MIV 12, for toys. 


; TOKE, a village in Norfolk, with one 
on December 6, for horſes and toys. 


STOKE UNDER HAMDEN, a village 


in Som . . g ; 
tattle ee Vun one fair, for all forts of 


ok Ie ars ware. 
whoſe wat OMER, a town of Somerſetſhire, 
"po et is diſuſed; but it has 2 fairs, 
ru 25, and Auguſt 1, for bullocks and 


ST O 


theep. It is 26 miles W. of Wells, and 152 
VV. by S. of London. 

STO'KEN-CHURCH, a village in Ox- 
fordſhire, with 2 fairs, on July to, for horſes, 
and September 29, for tiring of ſervants. It 
is 18 miles from Oxford, and 37 from Lon- 
don. IL 

STO'KESLEY, a town in the N. riding of 
Yorkſhire, with a market on Saturdavs, and 
one fair, on Saturday before Trinity Sunday 
tor horned cattle, borſes, and linen-cloth, 
It is 41 miles N. of York, and 2384 N. by 
V. of London. 

STOLE, /. | fola, Lat. ] a long veſt or robe, 

(3190 of the ſlole, is the bead vthcer belonging, 

to the king's bed-chamber. | 
| STOLE, preter of ST AL. 

j SLIOLEN, part. paſſive of Sr RAG. 

i SIOLPUFDITNY, /. [Vid tas, Lat.] fooliſh- 
neſs; want of ſenſe ; ſtupidity ; folly. 

| STO'MACH, Lamas] ſ. | ſomachus, Lat.] 
that part of the body in which the food is di- 
geiled; appetite, hunger, or defire of food: in- 

clination; anger; ſullenneſs or reſentment; 
havghtineſs or pride. 

To SYO'MACH, | famat}&.n.ſ fomacher, 
Lar. | do reſent. 

SLO'MACHER, FL. an ornamental cover- 
ing worn by women on the front of their 
avs. — | 

STOMA'CHIC, or STOMA'CHICAL, 
[ /fomakik or /{omaktta! |} a. relating to the ſto- 
mach; good for the Homach. ; 

STOMA'CHICS, Herd tt,] . from 
fomachus, Lai.) medicines that ſtrengthen the 
ltomach, and cauſe an appetite. 

STONE, a town of Staffordſhire, with x 
maiket on Tueſdays, and four fairs, on Tueſ- 
day after Midlent-Sunday, Shrove-Tueſday, 
Whit-Tuefday, and July 25, for cattle. It ia 
22 miles N. W. of Litchfield, and 140 N. W. 
of London. | 
STONE, a village in Kent, with one fair, 
on Holy Thurſdav, for pedlars ware. 

' STONE-HI'VE, or STONE-HA'/VEN, 
a town of Scotland, in the ſhire of Mearns, 
with a good harbour, ſecured by a ſtone- pier. 
It is 17 miles S. of Aberdeen, and 89 N. of 
Edinburgh. 

STO'NE-HOUSE, a village in Glouceſ- 
terihire, with two fairs, on May 1, and De- 
cember 29, for cattle and cheeſe. | 
STONE, /. [Fan, Sax.] a gem or precious 
ſtone; the hard covering of the kernel of a 
fruit. In Natural Hiſtory, ſtones are defined 
to be eſſentially compound fuſhls, not ſoluble 
in water or oil, nor at all ductile; of which 
there are various ſorts. In Medicine, it is a 


| 


] 


| 


. 


| 


| 


| 


ſtony or terreſtrial concretion in any of the 


urinary paſſages, which occafions a difficulty 
in making water, and a pain in the ſmall of 
the back, or about the os pubis. Stone alſe 
denotes a certain quantity or weight. A ſtone 
of meat is 8 pounds; of wool, 14 pdunds ; 
horfeman's weight, 14 pounds. To Batt 
20 


STO 


„ [tre wnturned, is to do every thing that 
can be done towards the ſucceſs of an under- 
taking. Stone is allo uſed by way of exagge- 
rat ion; as, ©* {tore dead.“ 

STONE, à. made ot ſtone. 

To STONE, v. «. to hit or kill with 
ones; ro harden. 

STO'NY, à. full of Renes ; hard, unre- 
Jertins. | 

STO N Y-STRA'TFORD, a town of Buck- 
znghamihire, with a market on Fridays, and 
four fairs, on April 20, Auguſt 2, October, 
10, and November 12, tor rattle. It is a 
good thoroughfare town, contains two pariſh- 
churches, .avud has feveral good inns; 18 
miles N. W. of Dunſtable, and 52 N. W. of 
London. 

STOOL, g. [C , Sax. ] a ſeat without a 
back ; -vacuation by purging medicines. 

STO'OMING or wixt, ſ. is the putting 
bags of herbs or other ingredients into it. 

To STOOP, . n. | jtuypcr, Bclg.] to bend 
downwards or turw rds. Figuratively, to yield 
or ſubmit. Tocendeſcend. To deſcend. 

STOOP, , act of ſtooping; a veſſel of l' quor. 

To STOP, g. a. [He, Belg.] to hinder 
in moving or action; to regulate mufical 
firing; wich the fingers; to put an end to mo- 
tion or action: to cloſe any aperture; to fup- 
preſs; to impede; to put the points to ſeveral 
branches of a f{entency in writing ; to refuſe. 
Neuter!y to ceale from mation or action; to 
reſuſe payment, or become a bankropr. 

STOP, /. a delay; fiav; a bindranc* or 
obſtroct: on ot action or motion; ioterruption; 
obſtacle; impediment; a point uſed in divid- 
ing ſentences ; regulation of muſical chords or 
firings. | 

STO'PPLE, C75. ] f. ſamething by which 
the mouth of a bottle or veſſel is fopped 
up. 

STORE, , C=, Run.) plenty, or a large 
number or qusntity; proviſions; a ſtock laid 
by or reſ-rved; magazine, ſtore-hovſe, 

To STORE, 2. @. to ſupply or furniſh in 
large quantitics ; to reſerve or lay by in large 
quantities for a future time; to lay up or 
hoard. 

STO'RGE, [rhe g pron.] hard] /. [ISerzà, 
Gr. )] iuſtiact or natural affection, which moſt 
animals have for their young. 

STORK, /. a bird of paſſage, famous for the 
regularity of its departure. f 

STORM. [ term, Sax.] a tempeſt, a violent 
aziration of the wind; a commot'on of the 
elements; a violent aſſault on a fortified place; 
violence of px%on, miſery or diſtreſs, ſedition, 

opular umu; tumultuous force. 


To STORM, v. a. to attack by open force. 


— — 


_ "I 


—— 


D 


tht. 


Neuterly, to raiſe tempeſts ; to rage, to fume, 


to be loudly augry. : : 
STO'RMY, a, tempeſt vous, boiſterous j vio- 

lent, paſſionate. ; 
STORNWAY, a town of Scotland, in the 


. 


90 


It has a harbour called 
E. fide of rhe iſland, — 
3 ORRINGTON 
With two ſaits, on Ma 
horſes, and Novembe rooms 
lars ware. - Sas: 
STORTFORD, a town 
with a market on Thurſdays 
on Holy Thurſday, Thurſd 
Sunday, and Otober 10, for 
_ It is called by ſome, 
and is 12 miles N. E. of 
of London. ite 
STORY, /. [ ſtorie, Belg. J ahi, 
count of things paſt, 8 — 
lation of rrifling and fictitious things, A ban 
or flight of rooms, from ſto», Sax. a place, N 
To STORY, 2. a. to relate any tranſa%,n 


either real or fictitious; t 
another. a my 


STOVE, / | ſtofea, Sax.) 
room made waim by art 
tre is made. 

To STOUND, v. u. [tunde, Ill.] to be in 
pain or forrow. Uſed by Spenſer for fund, 
STOUND, /. forroy ; aftonithment; hour 
ſe aſon, MY 
STOVR BRIDGE, or STU'RBRIDGE, 
a town in Worceſterſhire, with a market on 
Fridays, and two ſairs, on March 29, for 
horſes and cattle, and on September $, far 
all ſorts of cattle and ſheep. It is a pretty 
good town, and is noted for its glaſs-houfe, 
It has a good free ſchool, in which there is 
library, and is 24 miles N. of Worceſter, and 
1234 N. W. of London, 

STI OU'RBRIDGE, or STU'RBICH, the 
name of a field near Cambridge, noted for 
ts famous fair kept annually, on the 18th of 
September, and continues 2 fortnight. A 
great mavy tradeſmen go thither ſrom Len- 
don, as well as from other parts; and the 
commodities are horſes, hops, iron, wool, les. 
ther, cheeſe, and many other things. 

STOUT, a. {ſtauten, Goth.) ſtrong bite; 
courageous ; intrepid ; luſty ; firm or able e 
bear a great weight; bold; pertinacious. 

STOU'TNESS, , bodily firength; br 
very; intrepidity 5 boldneſs ; fortitude; oh 
Kinacy ; ſtubbornneſs. 

STOW, [ $:3] a town of Glouceſter, with 
market on Thurſdays and 2 fairs, on May! 
for horſes, cows, / pi and cheeſe ; and 
October 24, for hops, ſaddlers, ſhoemakers 
and ironmongers ware. Some call i. Stow , 
the Would, and it is not only ſeated n 


Sor way, on th 


5 4 village in Suffer 
r Cattle 1 


itle and pede 


a hot houſe, or 
3 a place in which 


+" £58, 


. . . 0 £ 
bleak hill, but it is deſtitute of wood » | 
water. It is 8 miles 8. Fi W. of Camdeny = 

d 884 W. by N. of London. g 
I 1 7 a 2 in Lincolnſhire, with | * 
ſair, on October 10, for horſes f 1 1 5 

To STOW, [ts] v. a. [ * e , | 


up; to put in a proper place; 
10 fat 
STO'WAGE, : 


iſle of Lewis, and one of the weſtern iſlands. 


order. | 


81 


oe falt, 


with 0 . 
coolzdera 


1 - a place. 

t he's 3 in So nerſetſhire, with 

e on Tueſdays, and one fair, on Sep- 
he 7 for cattle and toys. It is 155 miles 
Er ondon. 
ur kur, a town of Suffolk, ſo 
-lles, to diftiggoilh it from towns of the tame 
* in other parts of this county. It has 
\ market on Thurſdays, and two fairs, on 
July 10, for ſhop-goods and toys ; and on 
Auzolt 12, for ſheep aud catt lo. It 15 752 
miles N. E. of London. 3 = , 

STRA'BISM, . Lr Ä; Gr.] ſquiat- 
ng; 4 distortion of the eyes. 

"7, STRA'DDLE, { /erad!] v. x. [from 
5/1 to fand or walk with the ſect at @ wide 
Fg ace frm each other. 

To STRA'GOLE, | /trag!] v. u. [ from 
bray, of traviare, Ital.] to wander without 
wy direction, to ramble, to rove; to for- 
Ghe company 3 to exuberate, to ſhoot 100 
far. 

STRAIGHT, [the gb is mute in this and 
the following words] a. { when this word is 
eppoſed to crooked, it thoold be written 
ſvaight 5 but when oppoled to broad or wide, 
wat] nat crooked, 

' STRAIGHT, ad, [ ſtrack, Belg. ] immed}- 
fel; ; without delay; directly; ſtraightways. 

ToSIRAUGHTEN, v2. a. to reduce from 
z cruoked to a ſtraight figure or ſhape. 

STRAI'GHTNESS, /. the quality of being 
not crooked ; rectitude. 

SIRAUGHTWALYS, ad. immediately. 

To STRAIN, v. a. [eſtreindre, Fr.] to 
ceeze, or force liquor through by ſquerzing z 
to filler; to weaken by dverſtretching; to 
pat to the utmoſt ſtrength; to ſqueeze in an 
1 pull or farce tight; to con- 
=: Neuterly, to make violent efforts; to 


| Crs, weakneſs cauſed by ſtretch- 
ng a 


8.2 ligament too much; ſiple or manner 
0 El long or ſound ; race, generation, 
e . 1E © of , 

cent; rank; turn, tendency; hereditary 


A natural diſpoſition z manner of ſpeech or 
action, 


STIRAVNER, 
clearing liquors fr 


STRAIT, a. [ 


fo 


J. an inſtrument uſed in 
om ſoulneſs by filtration.” 
. eſtroit, Fr.] narrow, oppoſed 
vide; cloſe, intimate; ris 3 di 
Tang z rigorous ; difhcalt, 


STRAIT, * a narrow 


dereby two parts 
ließ, or difficult 
. To STRAIT, 


paſſage f the ſea, 
of the ocean are united ; 
y. 

v. a. to reduce to difficul- 


EN, v. 4. to make narrow; 
1 to confine; to make tight; to 


r 


Aretch; to deprive of neceilary room ; te 
diſtreſs, or perplex. 

STRAVTNESS, /. narrowneſs ; difficulty 
Urictneſo, rigour; diftrets; ſcarcity, want. 

STRAND, /. { jtr and, Belg.] the land 
which borders on the tea or a river; a bauk 
or ſhore, Alto the twiltt of a rope, 

1o STRAND, . 4, to drive or ſorce upon 
the thallows or ſhore, 

STRANGE, a. | e/trang?, Fr.] foreign ; re- 
mote; not domeſtic; unacquainted; wounder- 
tual; odd, irregular, uncommon ; unknown 
uncommonly good or bad; ſorpritſing. 

STRANGE, inxterj. uſed as an expreſiiog of 
wonder or ſurpr ze. 

STRA'NGENESS, , foreignneſs; vncom- 
municativenets ; ſhynels; uncouthnels 5 mu- 
tual diiliko; wonderfulneſs. | 

STRA\'NGER, ſ. | ?ftranger, Fr.] 2 fo- 
reigner; one of another country; one with 
whom we have uo acquaiitance; a gueſt. 

To STR NG LF, ſ rang! | . A. | [tran- 
gulo. Lat. ] to choak ; to tuffocate ; to throttle; 
to ltifiez to kill by hindering a perton from 
breathing; to hinder trom birth or appear- 
ance; to ſuppreſs. 

STRA'NGLES, [| ſir 4rg/z] . [it has no 
ſingular] a diſeaſe in hories, attended with a 
running at the noie; the glanders. 

STRANGULA'TION, /. ſutfocation; the 
act of ſtrangling. 

STRA'NGURY, /. | {trangurie, Fr.] a dif- 
eaſe wherein a perſon is forcibly inclined to 
make urine, but cannot do it, unleſs drop by 
drop, and then with gat pain. 

STIRANRA'VER, a town of Scotland, in 
the ſhire of Galloway, 9 miles N. W. ot Gleu- 
luce, and 121 W. of Edinburgh. 

STRAP, /. { ſtroppe, Belg. | a narrow ſlip of 
cloth or leather. Among Surgeons, it is a 
kind of band to ſtretch out members in ſetting 
broken or disjoinced bones. Among Mariners, 
't 15 a rope ſpliced about a block, with an eye 
to faſten it. 

STRA'PPING, a. of a large bulk or 
hze, applied to men or women; luſty; jolly ; 
lately, 

STRAPPA'DO, /. [Ital.] a kind of rack, 
the criminal being drawn vp on high, with 
his arms tied backwards. Chaſtiſement by 
blows. 

STRA'TA, /. [plural of ſtratum, Lat. ] beds 
or layers of different kinds of earth. 

SIR A'TAGEM, F [ 5parriynu, Gr.] an 
artihce or trick by which an enemy is deceiv- 
ed in war; a trick by which ſome advantage 
1s gained, 

 STRA'TFORD, a town of Warwickſhire, 
with a market on Thurſdays, and three fairs, 
on May 14, September 25, and Thurſday 
leinnight after it, for cloth, cheeſe, ſeed, 
hops, wheat, and cattle. It is ſeated on the 
N. fide of the river Avon, over which there is 
a handfome ſtone bridge, ſupported by 13 great 
| and 6 ſmall arches, contains ſeveral good inns, 


and 


4 


| 


| 


| 


*% 
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dad is remarkable for being the birthi-place of 
Shakelpuare, It is 94 miles N. W. of Lon- 
don. 

STRA'TFGCRD, a village in Suffolk, with 
2 fair, on June It, for toys.” 

STRATHNAVER, the moſt northern 
cum of Scot! ind ; boon ded on the N. by the 
ocean; on the E. by Caithneſs; on the S. by 
Sutherland; and on the W. partly by Rots, 
and partiy by the Ocean. 

To SER V'YiFY, v. a. | from ratum, Lat. ] 
to range in deds or layers. 

STRATO'CRACY, /. 
by the army. 

SUR TLOY, a town in Cornwall, with 
a mackei on Fuciday:, and three fairs, on 
Mau 19, Norember 8 
hortes, oxen, ſleeh, cloth, and a few hops. It 
1S 222 miles M. oy S. of London. 


| Rob fins f carries w 


bo ; 
CAL . 27 and Xr ATH, bald 7 vA lam, 
Gr.] mina government; a ſtate governcd | 


, and December rl, for euere; 


STR 


ith it an idea 
"Irm't es 
A ſhort 


. of Jufity 
3 and Much op: 
M and fron 
Never 10 Arete 
urd * 8 
9 c Mean ſtrut 


is lets ſobieck to in 
to conſtitution. 
By Fot we undeiftand ta 
A little man, though 
be called flout. By | 
A degre- of aardinets, 


To STRE/NGTHEN, o. , 


8 may 
Cam 
z wit 


to fortify; to make f. to inrigorn "= 
N bling k - * rong; to confix EF 
Sabin; to Nx in reſolution * 5 


** 
Neuterly 
eale in ſtrength. ; 


wg U Ten, Lat. 
V 20 


grow firong ; to mer 
STRE NCOUS, 
| ive, 
heincut in any cauſe, 
SIREC“ PERO (THS. 4 1 
1 Ty ö . £ : rom frrepo Lat 
arte; noiſy ; Ffarring i 
3 P » of 
| STRESS. Lr ere, Sax.) importanee; vj 
torce ; dependance. To lay a hit. 
to reſt or rely en. 1 


To STRETCH, » 


Ty 
| Way 


rous ; 24ealows or y 


. [ Precar, Say.) 


SIRA' U, (Lat. J a bed or layer af 
eiFerent kinds of earth. 

SIR A\Y, 7 Ar. 's Sax.) the ſtalk ot cor 
after it is threlled: any thing pioverotall 
worth! iS. 

STRAW BERRY, /. a well-known fruit. 

STRAY, /. a brafi that has ſtraycd or a 
dered from 15 paſture or owner; act of wan- 
dering, or going attray. | 

To STRAY, 2. . Aro, Dan. ] to rove, to 
wander; to ove. witlouut any certain direc» 
tion ; to go out of the way beyond proper 
bounds; to go aſtray. Figuratuvely, to err. 

5 | REA k , | fret 21 (Trede, Belg. Ja line of 
11 © 4: Percent from that of the ground. 
ToSTREAKR, | frees | ©. a, to mark with 
a line of different colour from that of the 
ground ; to variegate in colours; toftripe; to 
davple. 

STREAKINESS, | fire ine); ] , the qua- 
Iitv of being toll of ines of different colours. 

SIRE/AKY, (er] a. abounding with 
ſtraks; Rrped; dwertitied by various co- 
lovrs. 

STREAM, | freer] | fraum, Il. ] run- 
ping water; a current ; any thing iffulng in a 
current from a licad or ſource. 

10 STREAM, i /{r--m] v. u. to flow or 
yun like water trom a fountain or aperture ; 
to be yverfiown. 

STREAMER, DV redtuer JJ. an enſign; a 
flag; a prnvon; any thing flowing looſely 
from a ſtock, as the pennon of a ſhip. 


n 


* 
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STREET, /. Ce, Sax. ] a paved way, or 


wide patſage bets een two rows of houſes; a 
public way or place. 

STREET-WALKER, . a proſtitute who 
walks the ſtreets to entice the unwary and 
Jeu d. 

STRENGTH, /. | fragth, Sax. ] force, vi- 
gour, or power of bod or mind; the quality of 
liquors which reader them intoxicating 3 ſup- 
port; an armament. SyNov. Strength is chiefly 
owing to the conſtruction of the muſcles. A 
lietle man 1s often ffiroyger than a greater. 


n- the vtmoſt exte 


fpread our lengthwiſe with bande: 8 ef 
Flite: tn ſtroin to the u!molt, Neon 
be extended; to, brar beine extended vi 
breakinę 3289 oe beyond che troth, A 
| STRETCH, { extenſion, reach, or the f 
of oveupying more ſpace; effort, firagyl 
tent or latitude of meaning; 1 
moſt reach of power. 
STRETCHER, ſ. any thing vſed for ente 
fron. © The timber againſt which the lr 
plants his feet. 
| STR E'TTON-CHURCH, A villare 
Shropthire, with a market on Thurflay at 
two fairs, on May 14, and September 24 
horned cattle, horſes and ſheep. Diftant 1; 
miles from London. | 
To STREW, v. a. [pret. and part, pd 
ſtreten or ſtrawn, ſtrawan, Goth.) to read | 
ſcattering; to ſcatter looſely. , * 

STRLE, /. [Lat.] the ſmall channels 
the ſhells of cock les and ſcallops. 

STRUVATED, a. formed into channels, 

STRVCK LE, STRICK LESS, 
STRUTCHEL, /. a thing uſed to firike t 
over meaſure of corn, &c. 

STRICT, @. | ſtrifus, Lat.] rigoroul 
exact, nice, accurate; ſevere; confined 
tight; tenſe. 

STRYCTLY, dd. ſeverely; clotely; e 
actly. 

STRVCTNESS, /. carefulneſs; exaQtnel 
ſeverity; cloſeneſs ; tightneſs. 

STRICTURE, / [ firitara, Lat.] af 
from red-hot iron. A ftroke ; touch. 0 
traction. Critical remark. “ The a 
have ſome triftures of ratiocination. 

STRIDE, [. | ſtræde, Sax. ] a long 1. 

To STRIDE, v. u. [preter. rade or 
part. paſſ. ſtridden] to walk or paſs with ! 
ſteps; to ſtand or ride with one leg on 


ſide of thing. | | 
| STRUDENT. a. 3 Lat.] mo! 
ſ ſeridutus, Lat.] ent 


gnaſhing with the teet 
STRUDULOUS, a. 
ing ; ſcreaking; making a 10! e. _ 


STR 


from rive] a conteſt where- | 


ive to hurt or get the 
diſcord ; contention; 


* as. [ preter. [rick or fir ook, 
flrickeny aſt) Wany SAX. | to 
| To dajh, uicd with on. 
* a reſemblance. To - 
To lamp, To 
el; to AT, 
pet, or let down, 
* aue £0 | 
Wach vp, t Ca a da 
bs 110 make, applied to bargains. | 
3 to produce by à ſodden and violent 
th 2 3 a 
** or action; [9 being to light ; to form 7 
4 Hort; to blot or eſlace. Neuterly, » 
. blow. To collide ; to claſh. loa 
AN E 8 
3 ly a blow, or {ound by the ham mer, ap 
oo to clocks. To mak an attack 1 0 tirand, 
" be da(hed upon 4 ſhaltow. Io force its way 
with a quick and ſudden effort. To ſtriłe in 
with, to conform or comply. 


STRIKE, /. a meaſure containing four 


bels. : 

STRIKING, part. 4. affecting; 
ne: (kale. 
Alx, / Axing, Sax. |] 2 flender rope; 
read; line. Tae chord of a muſical inſtru- 
went, A fibre, A nervc; a tendon, A ſet of 
things fixed on a line. A ſeries of propofitions: 
x arguments. 75 ba ve two ftrings to one's bow, 
© to have two VIews or expedients, ot to have 
double advantage or ſecurity. 


ſurpriz- 


To STRING, v. a. ſpreter. and part. paff. 


frog] to furniſh with ſtrings; to file on a 
fring, or pierce through with a ſtring; to 
firetch or make tight; to put a ſtringed in- 
firoment in tune. 

STRUNGENT, [the g pron. foft} a. con- 
ntng ; binding. 

STAINGINESS, the g pron. hard] /. the 
wlity of being full of ſtrings, threads, or 
ſores, 

To STRIP, v. 2. | beftripte, Sax. ] to make 
ed; to depAve of dreſs or covering; to de- 
rue; to pillage, to plunder, to rob; to peel, 
r decorticate, 

STRIP, / a narrow ſhred. 

STRIPE, . [ frepe, Belg.] a lineary va- 
ation of colour; a ſhred of a different co- 


pur; 2 weal, or mark made in the ſkin by a 
bu; a blow, a laſh, 


To STRIPE, v. a. [ frep 
eoate with different colours 
STRIPLING, /. a young perſon ; a youth. 
To STRIVE, 2. „. [preter. frove, part. 
ml, friven, fireven, Belg.] to (truggle, to la- 
Pur or to make a vigorous effort; to tru role 
"contend in oppoſition to another; to vie, to 
Mulite, to be comparable to, or to contend 


en, Belg.) to va- 


i excellence, 


LULL, J. the ſcreech-owl. A hag ; 
Ado, J. [from „ot, 


ow, a knock, a ſudden 
Pon another; a ſudden diſe 


fairy ; | 


preter, of tribe] 
act of one body 
ale or atlliction ; 


10 


the touch of a pencil ; an effect ſuddenly pro- 
duced; a ſound of the clock; a maſterly ef- 
fort; power, thcacy ; @ gentle {moothing or 
tnbbing of the hand, 

lo SL ROKE, . a. f flracan, Sax. | to rub 
gently one way with the hand by way of 
kindnels ; to {uath ; to cajole; to flatter; to 
wheedle; 

To STROLL, f pron. f{ral:} v. n. to rove ; 
to wander; to rainbie; do be a vayranc or vas 
gabond. 

STRONG, 4. {| /rarg, San.] having great 
ſtrength of body or mind, vigorous; fortifi-d ; 
valid; able tv mike a long and ſtout refift- 
ance ; healthy; encrgetic; powerful; cogent; 
acting forcibly on the mind; eager, ardent, 
zealous; having any quality ina great degree. 
Intoxicating, applird to 1:quors. Deep, ape 
plied to colour. Hard of digeftion, or iigh 
lealoned, applied to food. Not caſily con- 
quered, applied te habus. Firm, or not eaſily 
broken, 

STRONGLY, ad. toftily ; ſtoutly; for- 
cibly ; powerfully ; tirmly ; eagerly, 

STRO'PHE, | /t1 fee! . DL; pu. Gr. ] 


4 


the 
fOrit of the three divihens of a Greek Iyric 
poem. A ſtanza. 

STROUD, a town of Glouceſterſhire, 
with a market on Fridays, and two fairs, on 
May 12, and Avgutt 21, for cattle, ſheep, 
and hogs. There is a large manvfattory of 
white broad-cloth, Ir is 190 miles W. by N. 
ot London, 

STROUD, a village in Kent, with a fair, 
on Auguſt 26, tor toys. 

SIRU'CTURE, . [Aruckura, Lat.] the 
act of building: the manner in which the 
parts of any building, fabric, edifice, or ma- 
chine are joined together; a building; form, 
make, conſi uction. 

ToSTRU GGLF, F. 4g“] v. . [the ety- 
mology uncertain} to labour; to ſtrive bard, 
or make ſtrong eftoits to perform a thing; to 
contend or make a ſtrong oppoſition againſt ; 
to be in agonies, di firets, or diſticulties. 

STRU'GGLE, [fir at }. a violent effort 
made to overcome any ditheuh'y or reſiſtance; 


an agony; couteſt; temultuons diſtreſs or 
dithculty. 

STRU'MA, /. [Lat.] a glandular ſxyellings 
the king's evil 1 {crotula, 

STRU'MOUS, a. having a ſwelling in the 
glands; or relating to a ſwelling in the 
glands. 


STRU'MPET, f. {from fuprum, Lat.] a 
common proſtitute; a whore ; a harlot. 

To STRUT, «=. n. [ /frufen, Teut.] to 
walk with an air of pride and dignity; to 
{well ; to protuberate, 

; STRUT), /. a gait or walk of affected gran- 
eur. 

STU ART, (Can s.) See CuAxNUrs 1. 
Charles I. was a prince of a middling flature, 
robuft, and well proportioned. His hair was 
of a dark colovr, his forehead high, his com- 


plexion 


STU "SV 


plexion vale, his viſage long, and his aſpeQ morals ; careleſs, indolent profuſe . 
melancholy. He excelled in riding and other [ed to efliminate rande FO ule, abang 
manly exerciſes: he inherited a good under-| noble enterprize, a N 9 of aq 
landing from nature, and had cultivated it thip and gratitude, deaſtc ch 3 J wien 
with great afſiduity. His perception was blind io the allurements of webs: 
clear and acute, his judgment tolid and de- word, wholly deſtitute of FR. = ane, in 
cilive: he poticiſed a refined taſte for the] Being himſelf unprincipled 3 
Woeral arts, and was a munificent patron to] kind were talte, perfidious hc eved ma 
thoſe who excelled in painting, ſculpture, | and therefore he practiſed diſk kerle 
mote, and architecture. Ia his private his own convenience, 1 — 
morals, he was altogether unblemiſhed . tached to the French manners 1080 a 
and exemplary. He was mercitul, madeſt, and monarch: he was ae 
chaſte, temperate, religious, perſonally brave ;jown limited prerogative. The A 
and we may join the noble hiſtorian inſhis own ſubjeéls he deſpiſed or Wee 
laying, « He was the worthieſt gentleman, | pocrites, fanatics, and repu! as h 


olicans, wh. 
G& the beit maſter, the beſt friend, the beit perſecuted his father aud himſelf r 


l, " 
„ hutband, the brett father, and the befijthe deſtruction of the munarc] ind ee 


Py r : "WE", : Wy. Int 
** chritiian of the age in which he lived,” | ſentiments, he could not be ſuppoſed 19 2 Ihe 
Charles, by his Queen Henrietta, daughter] ſue the inter. { of the nation; on — terta 


of Henry IV. ot France, had four ſons|trary, he ſeemed to think that his own fafet 
and five daughters: namely, Charles James, [was incompatible with the bonour ang 3 
who dicd in the cradle; Charles, Prince|vantage of his people. Had he been an v6 
of Wales, by whom Ie was tucceeded J lute prince, the ſubjects would have for 
James, Duke of York; Henry, Duke offthemſelves quiet and happy under a mild 3 
Glouceſter, who died after the Reftoration ; |minifiration ; but harrafled, as he was, by 
Mary, who efpouted William of Naſſau, powerful oppoſition, and perplexed with de 
Prince ot Orange, by whom the was left a|petual indigence, he thought himſelf obligt 
widow ; Elizabeth, confined by the Regi-] for his own cafe and ſecurity, to proſecy 
cides in Caritbrook caſtle, where ſhe died off meaſures which rendered his reign a mi 
grief; Anne, and Catharine, who died ig] fortune to the Kingdom; and intailed obe 
their infancy ; and Henrietta-Maria, who was] him the contempt of all the other powers j 
carried in her infancy by the Counteſs off Europe. Yet that misfortune did not imm 
Da!keith into France, where ſhe married|diately affect the nation in its commerei 
Philip, Duke of Anjou and Orleans, brother] concerns. Trade aud manutaQtures flouriſhe 4 
to Louis XIV. During the peaceable period more in this retgn, than at any other zra( * 
of this reign, the commerce of England in- the Englith monarchy, Induſtry was crowng 
creaſed conliderably to the Eait Indies, Gui [with tucceſs, and the people in gener 
nea, Spain, and Turkey. The colony off lived in eaſe and adluence. In the reign « 
New England became populous; for great Charles II. the arts and fciences were cu 
numbers of Puritans fled thither in conſe-] tivated with good ſucceſs, though they we 
quence of being ſeverely treated by Laud and| very lit: le encouraged by the ſovereign;) 
the high-church party. The Catholics aſter-Ihe bad himtelt made tome profictency 10 
wards, in order to avoid the ſame kind of | chanics and chemiſtry, and was a good ud, 
perſecution from the Puritars, reforted to] of genius. The molt emince men of it 
America, and icttled the celuvy of Mary-| Royal Society, at its firſi jnſtitution, "any 
land. Lord Brovnn ker, Sir Robert Murray, Vo 
STE ART., (Cuaxt.zs) See CnarLes| Wilkins, Brihop of Cheſter, Mr. Row. * 
II. Charles II. was in his perſon tall and| who had made great progrels in _m— : 
1warthy, and his countenance marked with | lofophy, and Dr. W ard, META —_ 
ſtrong, barth lineaments. His penetration | Exeter, a profound mathematician, Ts 
5 2 2 . KEY Ya. duced the immortal Newiog 
was keen, his judgment clear, his underitand-| riod hikewile prodt "ele cond 
ing extenfive, his coaverſation lively and en-| whote ditcoveries in 2 2 I 
tertaming, and he polleliced the talent of wit] luſtre on the nation that gave 


ery 
and ridicule, He was caſy of acceſs, polite, learned Srillipgftleet ; the _ my 1 
and aflable: had he been limited to a private] tioval Tillotſon; r 10 $ 
ſtation, he would have paſſed for the moti{divines, ſuch as 1 bimfelf by { oc 
agreeable and befi-natured man of the age in and Buruet, who diſtiogu! N. dia oc 
which he lived. His greateſt enemies allow| hiſtory of the Wien ＋ 0 f 
him to have been a civil hutband, an oblig-{ medicine was greatly imp d ft 


ing lover, au affectionate father, and an in-| ous Sydenham. The wil * 
. maſter : even as a prince, he manifeſ- contributed N 2 ies” 
ted an averfion to cruelty and injuſtice, Yet| his poem 5 adinired this Pt 
theſe good qualities were more than overba- lets contempt: o ou uu dis in ob 
lanced by his weakneſs and defeats, He was duction, yet le A a a ealled' in poo 
a ſcoffer at religen, and a libertine in his] rity. Dryden mo | ah 

2 


* 
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21 vie100s and incorrect, BN CY de- 
„of the public taſte, and the hurry in 
Fi. s obliged to write for ſodſiſtence. 
1 * deches are celebrated above all 
o © Tarot and pathetic tenderneſs. 


eld, for 
{ ned utter!) 5 : : 1 . 
ja the courtiers of this reign Were inipired 
1 0 


4 Lterary ambition. The Doke of Buck- 
1 \cquired ſome reputation by writing 
Witcarſal to ridicule the falſe taſte and 
1 ities of te dramaiic writers. Rochelter 
* himſelf famous for poignancy * 
Ur and impurity. Wycherly ditplayed * 
xeios of true comedy, though rode and li- 
mcs. The Earls of Dorſet, IG, 
1. Mulgrave, wrote with eaſe, {pirity an 
ger ce. Halifax poſſeſſed refined talents. 
The writings of Sir William Temple are eu- 
ercaining and inſtructive. 

STUART, (Axxx.) See ANNE. | Anne 
wan, Queen of Great Britain, was in hez 
xerlon ef the middle ſize, well proportioned. 
Wl bur was of a dark brown colour, her 
wnplexion ruddy, her features were regular, 
kr countenance was rather round than oval, 
xd bet apect more comely than majeſtic, 
Wer voice was clear and melodious, and her 
preſence engaging. Her capacity was natu- 
ly good, but dot much cultivated by learn- 
z dor did ſhe exhibit any marks of extra- 
winary genius, or perſonal ambition. She 
xs certainly deficient in that vigour of mind 
V which a prince ought to preferve his inde- 
padence, and avoid the ſnares and fetters of 
Irephants and favourites: but whatever her 
alneſs ia this particular might have been, 
ke virives of her heart were never called in 
pelion. She was a pattern of conjugal af- 
ſection and fidelity, a tender mother, a warm 
nerd, 20 indulgent miſtreſs, a munificent 
on, 2 mild and merciful princeſs, during 
dle reign no ſubject's blood was ſhed for 
eaſon, She was ze.Joully attached to the 
wy of England, from conviction rather 
an {rom prepoſſeſſion, 


2 8 onatfectedly pious, 
„ a, heritable, and compaſſionate. Sbe felt 
* anther's fondneſs for her people, by whom 
0 de vas vaiverſally beloved with a warmth of 


Rettion, which even 


hop the prejudice of part 
0. bad tot abate. In a word, if the was on 
wiot ic greateſt, ſhe was certainly one of the beſt 


bd moſt unb 


lemiſned ſovereigns that ever fat 
hon the 


throne of England, and well de- 


Fl 

x erved the ex ſſi , . 

e r 5 preſſive, though fimple epithet 
ellen de 200d Queen Anne.” n . 
Loy J { fubbe, Dan.] a thick ſhort 


tk of a tree when 
We z 4 log. 


To STUB, 5. a. 


the reſt is cut off; a 


ol = to root up; to extirpate ; 
STU! / | 

„ * BBLE, (7. [Pouble, Fr.] the 
5 ww left after the 5 

˖ STUBBORN; corn 15 reaped, 

5p ; N, @. [from fub and born) 
obſer be moved by threats or 
dein | 3 perverſe; inflexible; 


neglected, and died of hunger. | 


VL VU 


| contumacious ; rough, rugged ; fliff; gene- 
rally including the idea of tomething bad. 

ST U'BBORNLY ,ad.obftinately zinflexibly. 

STU'BOR NNESs, / obſtinateneſs; per- 
verſeneis; inflexibility ; contumacy. 

SIC CO, [ lial.} a kind of tine plaſter 
uſed in a ceiling or wall. 

STUD, . [| ffud:, Sax. ] a poſt or lake; a 
large headed nail ulcd fer v6: nament 3 a knot, 
or other ornamental protuberance; an orna- 
mental fuſtening worn in the wrinband of a 
llrt; a collection of breeding huries and. 
| mares, from „od, If) a ſtallion. 

To STUD, 2. «a. to adorn with ſtuds or 
(hining nobs. 

STU'DENT, ſ. # fudens, Lat.] a perſon 
given to books; a ſchular; a bookiſu man. In 
the Univerfity of Oxford, an exhibiticner, or 
icholar ou the foundation of Chrichurch. 

STU'DIED, 4. learned; produced by me- 
ditation or deep thinking. 

STU'DIOUS, a. | fudioſus, Lat.] much 
given to ſtudy; contemplative ; carneſt for; 
regardful; attentive; diligent; buſy. 

STU'DIOUSLY, ad. diligently ; 
tully, 

ST U/DIOUSN ESS, /. the quality of being 
much addicted to ſtudy. 

STU/DY, .. | fudium, Lat. ] an intenſe ap- 
plication of the mind to books or leatuing 3 
meditation; derp cogitation z attention; con- 
trivarce. An apartment tet 2part for re:ding 
and meditating. 

To STU/DY, v. a. | fudrr, Lat. ] to think 
vpon with intente application, or to endeavorr 
diligently. To meditate ; to muſe. Actively, 
to apply the mind to with intenſe thought, or 
t confider with attention. SyNoN. Tod 
implies an uniform application in ſearch of 
knowledge; to {earn implies that application 
with 1ucceis. We /iudy to cn; and learn 
by dint of /tudy. 

STUFF, Veh, Belg.] avy matter or bo- 
dy. Materials of which avy thing 15 compoſed, 
Eſſence or elemental part. Furniture; goods. 
Any mixture or medicine. Cloth or texture 
of any kind, eſpecially that of the woollen 
fort. A matter or thing, generally uſed in 
contempt. 

To STUFF, v. à. to fill or. cram very 
full with any thing; to fill fo as to occaſion 
uneaſineſs; to fill or cram meat with ſeaſon- 
ing; to ſoxm by ttoffing. Neuterly, to feed 
' gluttonouſly: 

STU'FFING, / that by which any thing is 
filled; high ſeafoned ingredients which are 
put into meat. | 

STUKE or STUCK, , [See Srveco] a 
fine plaſter made of lime and marble finely 
powdered, commonly called plaſter of Paris, 
with which walls are covered, and wrought 
in figures reſembling carvings. | 

STULTIV'LOQUENCE, {/. [uus abd 7+ 
quentia, Lat.] idle and fooluh talk; chit-chat. 


Cares 


| STUM, / [ firm, Swed. perhaps corrupted 
from 


STU 


from muſtum, Lat.] wine not fermented ; new 
wine ; wine revived by a new fermentation. 

To STU'MBLE, T tm V.Nn, [perhaps 
from tumble] to trip in walking. Figura- 
rively, to {lip or err. To firike againit, or 
light on by chance, uſed with on. Actively, 
to obſtruct, or offend. 

STU'MBLE, [ /fti4mbl] . a trip in walking; 
a blunder ; error; failure. 

STU'MP, /. | fumper, Dan.] a ſmall part 
of a tree remaining in the ground after the 
trunk and branches are lopped away; a part of 
a tooth remaining in the gums after the other 
part is broken oft ; the part of any body fe- 
maining atter the reſt 15 taken away. 

To STUMP, v. a. to cut off a ſtump; to! 
brag or boaſt. 

To STU N, 
found or impair hearing with an exceedin 
loud noiſe. To make a perton ſenſeleſs or 
dizzy by a blow oa the head. 

To STUNT, v. a. | fanta, III.] to hinder 
from growth. 

STUPE, /. | ffupa, Lat.] cloth, linen, or 
flax, dipped in warm medicated liquors, and 
applied to a hun or wound. 

To STCUPE, v. a. to foment, or apply warm 
flannels dipped in medicaicd liquors to a hurt. 

STUPEFA'CTION, |. | fupefat7o, Lat.] a 


e7 


n. | ſunan, Sax. ] to con- 


fate of mind wherein a perion is inſenſible to] 


threats or perſuaſions, and ſcems to have loſt 
every ſign of contrivance or attention; 1tafen- 
fibiluiy ; ſtupidity ; dullneſs; f. 


mind; heavineſs; folly. 


ST UPEFA'CTIVE a. caufing inſenſibility; by the Focts feigned to be a river of Hel, 7 


dulling; obſtructing the ſenſes; opiate; narcetic,! 

STU PEN DGUS, a. L. xdus, Lat.) pro- 

digious ; wonderful; aftonithing; amaz.ug. 
STU PID, 3. | flupidus, Tat. | wanting ſen- 

ſibility, ap; rehenſion, or uoderſ.anding ; dull; 
inſenfible ; ſenſeleſs ; torpid ; heavy; blockith. 

STUPVPDITY, | [ / id Fr.] dullucfs, 
ſenſeleiinefs, want of comprehenſion. 

To STU'PIFY, . 4. | Aapefacio, Lat. ] to 
deprive of ſcoſibility, ſagaciry, or activity; 
to make ſtupid ; to dull. 

STU'POR, . | Lat. ] a depriviation or ſuſ- 
penſion of the ſeries ; hcavineſs; numonet: ; 
torpitode. 

STUPRA'TION /. { fuprat's, Lat.) the 
aft of deflowering a woman ; a tape; viola 
tion; defjaration. | 

STU'RBICH. See STounBRiDGE. | 

STU'RDILY, ad. ſftoutly ; obſlinate};, 
reſolutely, 

STU'RDINESS, /. brutal firength ; ſtout- 
neſs ; obſtinacy ; hardinets. 

STU'/RDY, a. [Mu di, Fr. | hardy; Rout; 
ſtrong; able to bear great toil, and to make a 
vigorous reſiſtance; obftinate ; brutal; bold. 
* STU*RGEON, , a fiſh. 

STURK, /. [ fyre, Sax.] a young ox or 

eifer, 


STU'RMINSTER, a town in Dorſetſhire, 


vggiſhneſs A 


'SUB 


on May 12, and Oftober 24, 


toys. It is 111 mil 


ſor catth- and 


with a market on Thurſdays, and two fairs, 
- ; 


f es W. a 
To STUT, or STT TER „Lende ; 
e g.} 10 Ipcak * . 8 gy” b a [ Slattr / 
5 Wit heſitation deni ogy J 
trequent repetition of is: 0 , cuſty, of | 
letter of a word ; to Pao ame ſyllable 9 ri 
4 STY, J. [ Mee 8 er, : h 
T7 „e, Sax. ] a ſmall ine ſure; 
which hogs ate kept; auy pl pre in 
bauchery, a place of beliia! de. th 
SIYE b nia 
: IE, or STITHE, /. is 2 diforder ot 
eye-1:ds be: no {: 1 ; the 
8 1g a mall inciſted tumour 
tae bigneſs of a barley-corn. » about vi 
81 Y'GIAN [th : 
a * e S pron. ſoft] a. belons oth 
ing to the rT1ver dtyx. Infernal y h 1 * ( 
8ST LE 1 25 a * elliſh. 8 
tions, o * 11 * word of various ſignifies my 
Origin; L "F 6 * 
Ka educed from ce, 2 kin 
| in, wherewith the Antients wrote on ſkin 
plates of lead, or wax. In dialling, it 1 g 
g| the gnomen or cock of a dial. ln Bat, to U 
| it is a part of the piſtil of plants. In Ld T 
ture, 1t is a particular manner of expreficg or 7 
one 8 thoughts, agreeably to the rules of * & 
0 In Juriſprudence, it is the particulz Galt: 
orm or manner of proceeding in cach our 7. 
of Juriidiction, agreeable to the rules and g. to dj 
ders eſtabliſhed therein. In Muſic, i veutr SL 
a manner of playing, finging, or compoſi, falt 
peculiar to the mufician who plays, fings, « To 
compoſes. Ieduc 
To STYLE, D. a. to call, term, or nan, To 
- ST) PTC, 2 85 | uſually Written 12 thd 
L,, Gr. | aftringent peculiarly 1 SU 
„lied to ſuch medicines as ſtop bleeding, ion; 
STX, . a poiſonous founte in of Arabi, Tos 
ower 
which the gods twore ; and if any one brite ring 
his cath, or ſwore falſely, he was barifed SUB 
lrom heaven, ard deprised of nettar for 10 ucrs 0 
years. SUB 
SUA'BIA, a circle of Germany; bourtl F lore: 
on the N. by the circle of Franconia, al g inc 
that of the Lower Rhine; on the W. by ti SUB 
circle of the Lower Rhine and Alſace; n ſy $l 
the S. by Switzerland; and on the E. A nder; 
circle of Bavaria. It comprehends the 48 make 
chies of Wirtenburg, or Wictemberg, if ent. 
margravate of Baden, the principality of E SUB] 
hen-ZoHern, that of Oettiogen, that of M ated, | 
delheim; the biſhoprics of Avgſborg, Ul ous ; 
tance, and Coire, with ſeveral abdeysu etercit 
free towns, which fee in their proper pact SUB] 
SUA'SIVE, [ fewazin] a. | from Juul der the 
Lat. having che power to perſoade. 4 actio 
SUASORY, | fwizmy] a. havingat cl an 
dency to periuade, 3 2 — 
SUAVIT V, Ci , [ fear; ge 
I ſweetneſs, pleatamnefs, either to the corpoſt - l 
or mental taſteG.. f SUB A 
SUB, in compoſition, 18 borrowee. - <a 
Latin, and implics a jubordinate or 43 . 10 801 
degree. : | he 
| x, 
SUBA'CTION, /. the 28 of fubtuy Bn” 
reducing to any ſtate. . „4 % To $1771 
To SUBA'GITATE, v. «. [ «ta; wh 
to ſolicit ; to have commerce Wit q we: 


SUB 


8B LINE, a. [ ſub and Alpes, Lat.] liv- 


Hed the 
ir the Mountains ca 

- wing near 

ing or gro 


AS „AER N. ſ. { ſabalterne, F r. ] an infe- 
1 — 1 non-commiltoned of- 
2 ; e army, a8 4 ſerjeant, a corporal, &. 
50 TE ATE, a. placed under ano- 


E RN 1 
' — by turns; ſucceſſive; alter- 
ther; 


a BAQUA'NEOUS, 4. living under the 


„ner. 


6 inhisabtence. 
- «who officiates for a chantor in 
a BCONSTELLA/TION, . in Aſtrono- 
ger conſtellation. : 
Neeb -ANEOUS, a. lying under the 


80. Pk Ax, a dignified clergyman next 


whe BDE/LEGATE, v. a. to ſubſtitute 


oO DETITIOUS, ſ nant bios] a. | ſub- 
pet +] foilted ; torged. ; 

Nan IDE, v. a. 4 and divido, Lat. 

o divide a part into ſtill Jefier parts. 
$7BDOLOUS, 4. | ps Lat.] ſubtle ; 
+ + deceitful ; cunning ; Hy. 

10 38D k, v. 5 5 ſubſtra&t ; to 

Jeduce, 

16 SUBDU'CT, v. à. [ /ubduco, Lat.) to 

ithdraw, or take away. 

SUBDU'/CTION, , arithmetical ſubſtrac- 

on; the act of taking away. 

To SU BDU E, v. a. | ſbduco, Lat.] to over- 

er; to conquer; to cruſh; to opprets ; to 

png under; to tame. 

SUBDU'ER, , a conqueror ; one that re- 

ces or brings under; a tamer. 
SUBFUMIGA/TION, ,, a ceremony vſed 

x lorcerers to drive away evil ſpirits by burn- 

g mcenſe. 

SUBJA'CENT, a. lying under. 

To SUBJE'CT, v. a. | fubjicio, Lat. ] to put 

nder; to reduce to ſubmiſſion; to evtlave ; 

make liable dr obuc xious; to make ſubſer- 

lent, 

SUBJECT, a. | ſabjectus, Lat.] placed, fi- 


jated, living or ſerving under; liable or ob- 


exercited, 

SUBJECT, /. { ſujet, Fr.] one who lives 
der the dominion of another; that on which 
I action or thought 1s employed ; that in 
hich any thing inheres. In Grammar, the 
1 cate is called the ſubje& of the 
rd, 

SUBJECTION, /. | /ubjectio, Lat.] obedi- 
ce to a fuperior; dependence; ſlavery. 
WUBJE/CTIVE, a. relating not to the ob- 
but the ſubject, 


To SUBJOIN, v. 4. to add at the end ; to 


nex. 

SUBITA/NEQUS ſ, 

: \ „a. ſudden; hafty, 

be SUBJUGATE, V. a. | ſubjugo, Lat.) to 
is eder the yoke x to ſubdue; to enflaye. . 


*. 


«'BCHA/NTOR, , an under-chantor: an 


nous; that on which any action or thought | 


SUB 


» 

SUBJUGA'TION, J the act of ſubd uing 
or a tiate of flavery. 

SUBJU'NCTIVE, a. [ ſubjunftivus, Lat.] 

ſubjoined or added to ſomething elſe. In Gram- 

mar, a mood wherem the e r of a verb 


is relative to that of ſome other which goes be- 
tore it, 


SUBLA'PSARY, a. [b and l/apſus, Lat.] 
done after the fall of man. 

SUBLA'TION, J. | ſublatio, Lat. ] the act 
of taking away. 

SUBLAXA'TION, /. in Anatomy, an im- 
perfect diſlocation. 

To SU'BLEVATE, v. a. | /ublevn, Lat.) 
to raiſe, ſuccour, or caſe. | 

SUBLEVA'TION, , the act of aſſiſting, 
cating, or lifting vp. 

To SUBLIMA'TE, v. a. | from ſublimis, 
Lat.] in Chemiſtry, to raiſc by the force of fire. 
Figuratively, to exalt, clevate, heighten. 

SU'BLIMATE, , any thing raiſed by fire 
in a retort, Quickfilver raiſed in a retort. 

SUBLIMA”'TION, , in Chemiſtry, is the 
condenting and collectiag in a folid form, by 
means ot veſſels aptly conſtructed, the fumes 
of bodies raiſed from them by the application 
of a proper heat. Elevation, exaltation; the 
act of heightening or improving. 

SUBLIME, @. [/blimis, Lat.] high in 
place, excellence or nature; elevated in thought 
or ſtyle; lofty, haughty, proud. Sx NON. 
Sublime and great, confidered as they relate to 
language, great ſeems to have more relation 
to the learning, or the nature of the ſubjects 
treated of; and /e, to have more relation 


to the ſpirit and manner in which the ſubjects 
are treated, 


SU'BLIME, /. | ſublime, Fr.] a grand or 
lofty ſtyle, arifing trom nobleneſs of thought, 
magnificence of words, and the harmonious, 
lively turn of the phraſe. 

To SUBLYME, v. a. | ſublimer, Fr. ] to 
raiſe by a chemical fire; to raiſe on high; to 
exalt, heighten, or improve. Neuterly, to raiſe 
in a chemical veſſel by the force of fire. 

SUBLYMITY, /, [ ſublimites, Lat. ] height 
of place, thought, or ſtyle; height of nature; 
excellence, 

SU'BLUNARY, a. Cub and luna, Lat.] un- 
der the moon; terreſtrial; earthly ; mundane. 

To SCBME RGE, v. a. [ /ubmergo, Lat. Ito 
put or plunge under water; to drown. 

SUME'RSION,, | /ubmer/b#n} ſ. the act of 
pluvging or dippiug under water; finking ; 
drowning. 

SUBMI'SS, a. | ſubmiſſus, Lat.] humble, or 
confeſing inferiority ;- ſubmiſſive ; obſequi- 


OUS, 


SUBMISSION, [| ſubmi/vn] /. [ ſubmiſßo, 


Lat.] ſurrender; acknowledgement of inferi- 
ority, guiltineſs, error, or power to command; 


obedience ; obſequiouſneſs. 

SUBMISSIVE, a. humble; meek; reſpect- 
ful; ſubmiſs; obſequious. | 
r v. a. ¶ ſubmitta, Lat. Ito letdown 
3 or 
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ot fuk 3 to acknowledge, ſubject, refign or q We fay of qualit! : 

vield any thing to the authority, commands, | and of all their dere ont motions 

dHrreAion, or judgment of another, Neuterly, | are; we ſay of matter, f. nh that they 

to be ſubject to as an inferior; to yield. real beings ; that the f N. . „bodies, and all 
To SUBNERVATE, v. a. to cut the ſi- works, affairs, — jt; we lay of liates, 


N a | | all eſtabli | 
news of the leg; to hamſtring. which are neit} I” elabliſhment;, 
SUBO'RDINATE, a. [Vl and ordinatus, | they ſub. = detkroped or changed, that 


Lat. ] inferior in order, in natute, in dignity, } SUBSUSTEN G | 
or < ng deſcending in a regular ferics of being; competency, r fla e, Fr.) real 
r |. SUBSTANCE, LA., Lal alt 
Lo SU“ BORDIN ATE, . a. [ ſub and ordi- | ſomething which has exiſtence wy J being; 
„ Lat. ] to range or place under another. accidents, The eſſential part. [upPorts 
SUBORDIN A'TION, /. | ſubordination, | real, oppoſed to adv 4 ming 
Fr.] dependence of perſons with reſpect to | nature, Wealth ; Means * F og F 3 bodily 
each other ; a ſeries regularly deſcending. SUBSTA'N TIAL, [ ſubjianſtial] - 
To SUBORN, v. a. | ſuborne, Lat. ] to pro- | /tantialis, Lat.] real; true, oli : * % [ ſub 
cure privately, by ſecret fraud, or by fitent f poreal, material; tout ; ſtrong: * ee 
and indirect means; generally applied to pro- | wealthy ; reſponſible. wa T_ 
curing or inſtructing falſe evidence. SU'BSTANTIVE, /. [ jubPantivum, Lal. 
SUBORNA'TION, /. the act of procuring | a noun or word applied to hgnify r. * 
or inſtructiug a perſon to give falſe evidence, that is the object of our ſenſes or n 
or do à bad action. firipped of its qualities, and makins leafs 
SUBPOE/NA, [ fubpena] . f fub and para, | when joined with a verb or adjective. 3 
Lat.] a writ commanding à perſon's appear- SUBSTANTIVE, a. folid ; betokenins 
ance in a court under a penalty; a ſummons. | exiſtence, IM 
To SUBPOE'NA, [eh v. a. io ſum- To SU'BSTITUTE, v. a, [ ſubſtituo, Lat.) 
mon a perſon to appear before a court. to put inſtead, or in the place of, another. . 


* 


 SUBREPTUTIOUS, [ ſubreptiſhious] a. | SU'BSTITUTE, . | ſubſitut, Fr.] one 
See SURREP TrITIOUS. a placed and acting by delegated power inſtesd 
SUBRI'GUOUS, a. wet; moiſt ; watery | of another, 


underneath. To SUBSTRA'CT, or SUBTRA'CT, 2. . 
SUBRUI'SION, | ſubrizhbor] /. the act of | to take away a part from the whole. In A- 
ſmiling. - | rithmetic, the rule of finding the difference 
To SU'BROGATE, . a. f /ubrog», Lat. | to | between two numbers by taking away the leſs 
ſubſtitute, or put in the place of another. from the greater, and ſeitingdown what remains. 
To SU BSCRU BE, . a. uc ibo, Lat.] to | SUBSTRU/CTION,, /. the lower part of 
give conſent to or atteſt by writing one's name. | the foundation of a houſe ; underboilding, 
Neuterly,to give conſent; to promote an under- SUBSU/LTIVE, or SUBSU'LTORY, « 
taking, by paying in a certain ſum of money. | [ fſub/u{tus, Lat.] leaping ; bounding; moving 
SUBSCRUPTION, , the act of atteſting | by ſtarts. 
a writing by ſigning one's name; the under- | To SUBTE'ND, v. a. [ /abtendo, Lat.) in 
taking to advance the Government money | extend under, 5 
upon certain conditions, or giving money to | SU BTER, borrowed from the Latin, fg 


charitable uſes. nifies, in compoſition, under. | 
SU'BSEQU ENT, a. [ ſubſequens, Lat.] fol-| SUBTE'RFLUOUS, a. running or flowing 
lowing in order of time; future. under. | 


To SUBSE/RVE, v. 4. | ſubſervio, Lat.] to | SU'BTERFUGE, f - [ ſubterfugium, Lat.] 
ferve in a ſubordinate or inſtrumental manner. | ſhift, evaſion, or trick, by which a perſon q | 
SURSE/RVIENCY, .. ſubjection to the | deavours to extricate himſelf from N N 
eontroul or command of another; inftrumen- | SUBTERRA'N EAN, or SUBTER | 
tal fitneſs or uſe. NEOUS, a. Lab and terra, Lat.] under groundg 

SUBSERVIENT, a. | fub/crvieni, Lat.] under the ſurface of the earth, 140 
aſſiitiog to the accomplithment of a purpoſe or | SU'BTILE, 4. { ſometimes re * 
deſigu; ſubordinate. 1 and pronounced ſutl, ſubtilis, Lat.}t de 

To SUBSIDE, v. . [ /ubſido,Lat.] to fink ; delicate, fine; plereing, acute; 2 
to tend towards the bottom or downwards. ſubdolous; deceitful ; 2 by . 1 eie 
SUBSI/DIARY, a. | ſub/idiarius, Lat. | hardly to be comprehended. n 2 1 eb 
helping; aiding ; aſſiſting ; brought in aid. [cunning or crafty, it is ur hs h 

SU'ESIDY, /. { jub/idium, Lat) an aid gi- 3 ad. Hnely, ö 

en in money towards carrying on the public fcraftily, cunningx- ; 1 
airs of a 4 e . SUNTILTY, } [ pay tory 
To SUBSI'ST, v. a. {fub/ifte, Lat.] to conti- | finneſs ; the qualit 41 ind penetrating part 
noc or retain the preſent ſtate, nature, or pro- ¶ conſiſting -__ Semen, too much. 40 
perties; to have means of living or mainte- f cles ; nicety 3 eifice, lyneft 
ance ; to inhere, to have exiſtence, SxN0N, I neſs; cunning 1 SUBTI 


* 


- 
233 
* 


n 


briliſaution,Fr.] | Lat.] a ſeries ot order in which one perſon or 
eUBTILIZA'TION, Aer thing L bing follows another; conſecution. of 
the act of en eh or vapours; refine- SUOCE'SSLVE, a. ¶ ſucce{/if,Fr. | following 
volatile 28 to Tale in a ; in order immediately after another perſon ot 
ſuperftuons ye _— ubtiliſer Fr.) to thing ; conſecutive. 

To SU'BTILIZE, v. * ne, or ſpin into SU/CCESSOR, . {| ſucceſſor, Lat. the word 
ricefy, or make _—y 15 to "talk or treat | is ſometimes accented on the ſecond ſyllable, 
vlelels niceties. Lee thus, ſuccd{er ] one that immediately follows 
with too much re 7 See SUBTLE] fly ; another in any poſſeſſion or poſt. 

3 171 "| SUCCUNCT, . | ſuccin@us, Lat.] in its 
1 : f 1- | primary ſenfe, tacked or girded dp: havin 
SUBTLY, [as Nm" wats Saga (regen oe eqn po or up MF rob. 
SO ETY, J. cunning 3 craftineſs ; oe — gere hort, conciſt, brief, 
giickneſs el ex. v. a. fee SossTuAe T.] SUCCI/NCTLY, ad. briefly ; conciſely. 

ToSUBTRANT % richmetic: 6 SUCCINCTNESS, ,. bricfacfs ; compre- 

SUBTRACTION, / in Ari K u 

— 1 a lets ſum's taken from a great- | henſiveneſs ; conciſcneſs, 
eee To SU/CCOUR, v. a. [ fuccurro, Lat. ] to 
h rk AHEND, /. [ ſubtrahendum, Lat.] | help, relieve, or aſſiſt in danger, difficulty, or 
in Art ic, the leſs number, which 1s to diſtreſs. 

1 wes. the greater. SU'CCOUR, , | fecours, Fr.] aid or relief 
| VENTA XEOUs, a. addle; windy. | atforded in difficulty or diſtreſs; the per ſon 

To SUBVE/RSE, v. a. | ſubverjus, Lat. ] | who aids or + apy another in . 5 
to overturn, demolith, rag'y 6 ſubvert. SU CUB S, - a devil or demon ſuppoſe 

SUBVERSION, [ ſube:&;jhon] . [ ſubver- by tome fanciful people to aſſume a female 
fon, Fr.] the alt of overthrow ing; deſtruction; ape. to lie with 2 man. | 8 
tut; demolition 3 overthrow. SU'CCULENT), u. L ſucculentus, Lat. ] moiſi; 

To SUBVE RT, v. a. [ ſubwerto, Lat. ] to abounding in Juice 3 Juicy. 
merthrow, overturn, deſtroy, or turn vptide | To SUCCU'MB, v. a. | ſuccumbo, Lat. ] to 
down ; to corrupt or contound. fall down, fink, or fall under; to yield. 

SUBURB, /. { jubwrbium, Lat, ] a collection SUCCUSSA'TION, /. | ſuccuſſetio, Lat. J a 
of buildings without the walls of a city; the | tret of a horſe, c. made by lifting one foot 
confines : the ovtpart ; the environs. before, and the croſs foot behind. 

SUBURBA\NITY, , { ſuburbamtas, Lat.) SUCCUY/SSION, [ſukkif-gr ] 7. { ſuccuſſio, 
* the neighbourhood of them that dwell with- | Lat.) the act of ſhaking or 8 a jolt or 
| out a Cty, hake given by a carriage, In Medicine, a 
4 SUBURBIAN, ,. [| ſuburbanui, Lat. ] one | ſhaking of the nerves procured by ſtrong ſti- 
I that lives in the ſuburbs. mulating and ſternutatory medicines, 

SUBURBIAN, 3. belonging to the ſub- | SUCH, pron. | fwile, Sax. ] when anſwered 
urbs. by 41, like, or of the ſame kind. When uſed 
SUCCEDA'NEOUS, a. { fuccedaneus, Lat.] | without as, of the ſame nature with that 
ſupplying the place of ſomething elle. which 1s mentioned in the ſentence before. 
 SUECCEDA'NEUM, . [Lat.] that which | Partwular or certain. 
1s put to ſerve in place of ſomething elſe. To SUCK, v. a. [ ſucan, Sax. ] to draw by 

SUCCE'DENT, a. [ ſuccedens, Lat.) ſuc-rarefying the air; to draw in by the mouth; 


ment, 
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-- 
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l LY. 
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ws 


Wing 


at] ceeding ; following after. to draw milk from the breaſt by the mouth ; 
o coil „ SUCCEED, v. n. ¶ f ceedb, Lat.] to] to draw with the milk; to empty; te drain. 
culry, follow after or in order. To come into the Neuterly, to draw by rarefying the air ; to 
Ae of one who is dead, or has quitted. To | draw the breaft; to draw, to imbibe. 


ound 


- out or terminate according to one's with. | SUCK, J. the act of ſucking; milk given 

. 8 one s with, To go under cover. Ac- by females from the breaſt. 

n to follow alter ; to proſper, or make a4 SUCKER, J. any thing that draws by rare- 
- 55 ne according to a perſon's wiſh, | fying the air; the embolus or piſton of a pump; 

erent, whe FAT ceſus, Lat.] a profperous | a young twig ſhooting from the ſtock, ſo called 

oo 3 ed without an epithet. The from the ſuppoſition of its depriving the trunk 

wham. an affair whether happily or | of its moiſture; a pi through which any 


ſubtle 
nie 
ning 
ute 
gnihe 
while. 


— | thing is ſucked; a round piece of leather, abour 
ofsly hk, E'SSFUL, 4. fortunate ; proſperous ; * inch in diameter, — faſtencd * 
| cer | ring, and well ſoaked in water, will ſtick to, and 
oa * — ad. fortunately ; lucki- | bring up Lone of 7 ounds from the dnl. 
if | SUCCE'SS ” Fig | : To 8 k £ -y 757 . d. tO brin up A 
4 — phe fonme / the quality of be- | child by milk fucked from the breaſt, E 


ſperous! ; / 
ſri 6 do eros ig an undertaking; | SU/CK LEBRIDGE,or SU'"CK LEBRID 
dec hg fortune ; defired event ; happy | a village in Somerſetſhire, with two fairs, 5 


Seck sio | Friday before Holy-Thurſday, and Wedneſ- 
ON, Cee þ. Uſucerfio | day ates October 10, for cat . 


3923 . SUCK; © 
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SU/CTION, Ln] . Li, Fr.] the] 


, 


act of ſucking, 

SU'DATORY, /. [ from ſude, Lat. ] a hot- 
houſe or ſweating bath. 

SU'DBURY, a town of Suffolk, with a 
market-on Saturdays, and two fairs, on March 

2, and July 10, for toys, It ſends two mem- 
bers to parhament, is governed by a mayor, 
ſcven aldermen, and twenty-tour common— 
council; and has a large manufactory of crapes 
and ſeys. Jt is 54 miles S. E. of London, 

SU/PDEN, a. Leden, Sax. } happening with- 
out any expectation or notice given before-hand, 
On or »f a ſudden, is ſooner than was expected, 
or without any notice betorchand. 

SU/DDENLY, ad. haſtily ; quickly. 

SU/DDENNESS, /. oicknefs haſtineſs. 

SCDORI FIC, a. 7 Fr.] provok- 
ing or cauling ſweat. 

SUDORVFICS, „ [ ſudorifica, Lat. ] medi- 
cines that cauſe ſweating. Sce Diar hokk- 
Ties and HyRO Ries. 

SUDS, „ lit has no fingular ; from ſco- 
dan, Sax. } water in which ſoap is diſſolved. 
- 9 be in tbe ſuds, is to be involved in ſome dit- 

culty. 

To SUE, v. a. | fuiver,Fr. ] to proſecute by 
law; to gain by legal procedure. Neuterly, 
to beg, entreat, or petition with humility and 
carnetineſs. | 

SUE'T, /. het, old Fr.] bard far, particu- 
larly that about the kidnies. 

To SU'FFER, v. a. | ſuffers, Lat. | to bear 
or undergo with a ſenſe of pain ; to endure or 
tupport without reſiſtance or ſinking under; 
to allow or permit without refuſal or reſiſt- 
ance ; to paſs through, or be affected by, 
Neuterly, to undergo pain, puniſhment, injury, 
Or INCONVENIENCE, 

SU'FFERABLE, a. ſuch as may be en- 
Cured or Lermitted: tolerable. 

SU'FFERANCE, /. \ ouffrarnce, Fr. | pain, 
inconvenience, miſery; patience or mgdera- 
ion; permiſiion, allowance. 

SU'FFERING, /. pain endured. 

To SUFFICE, . . [ /ufficro, Lat.] to be 
enough, or equal to the end or purpotec, Ac- 
tively, to afford, to ſupply enough; to ſatisfy. 

SUFFLICLIENCY, [ /uffihrercy] }. {trom 
eie, Lat. ] the ſtate of being equal or ade- 
Quatre to the end propoſed; aqualincation; ſup- 
ply equal to want; Competence. 

SU/FFICIENT, [ C ien 2, enough; 
able capable. 

SUFFIVCIENTLY, [ uffs rent !y | ad. 
fully « ſatisfactorily. 

To SUFFLA'LE, v. a. { ſuf{atum, Lat. | to 
puff or blow up. | 

SUFFLA'TION, /. the aft of blowing up 
with wind; ſwelling. _ | 

To SU'FFOCATLE, v. a. [ Heco, Lat.] to 
choak by excluſion or intercept ion of air. , 

SUFFOCA'TION, þ a ſtuppage of the 
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beste ſmothering ; choking for Want 1 
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in length, and 25 in —— ©9 mie; * 
io by Cambridgeſhire ; 8 a bunded on the A 
tolk ; on the S. hy Eee * dae N. by Nor- 0! 
German Ocean, It —5 * the or 
26,520 inhabitants, 575 pariſhes "= houſes, of 
towns, and ſends 16 members ta 7 ny an 
The aur is generally wholcfome — r * 
IS «Various z on the ſea-coaſt it A l; * 1 1 
there arc ſcveral ſmall bills, Whicl a I5, 
peaſe, and rye. The inland rt yield hemp, ha 
and more full of trees, The 3 Clayey, | 
Ellex are fit for paſtures, and the 332 th. 
duces corn of all forts. There are manuſak ics ” 
of ſeveral kinds, particularly a}! forts of . % 
cloth, ttuffs, and coarſe linen, The rin rs 7 
wers are, the Little Ouſe, the 88 
Stour, the Breton, the Orwel, or Gip apo 2h 
Deben, the Ore, and the Blvth. Ipſwich 11 1 
St. Eamondtbury are the principal towns, | 
80 FFRAGAN, 1 [ juffraganeus, Lat] a Ns 
biſhop conhidered as lubſect to an archhi{liop, 1 
SU F FRAGE, . [ ſuffragium, Lat.] 2 vote lo 
or voice given to determine a controverſy Ks — 
matter in diſpute. i 75 
To SUFFU'MIGATE, 2. 4. [ feffuniz; c 
Lat. | to ſmoke underneath. oy : 
SUFFUMIGA'TION, /. a ſmoking « 5 
fuming underneath ; operation of tumes or pl; 
Imoke raiſed by heat. In Phyſic, the cou nuts 
veying into the body the ſmoke of a decuc- 1 
tion of roots, herbs, flowers, &c. for diſcats eon 
of the bowels, fundament, or womb. 5 
To SUFFU'SE, | /ufuze] v. a. [ ſuffulu, ral | 
Lat.] to ſpread over with ſome fluid or an- der, 
ive body, ſuch as a vapour or tincture. with 
SUFFU'SION, {| /«f7=bn} J. the aft of air; 
pouring or ſpreading upon; a ſpreading of fam 
humours in the body; a diſcaſe in the ese an « 
called a web. | | Sl 
SUGAR | pron. a.. | ſucre, Fr.] the Lal 
nacive ſalt of the ſugar-caue, made by expret- briny 
lion and evaroration. Any thing proverbilly Trad 
ſweet. A chemical dry cryſtallization. Sl 
To SUGAR, | Jbigar,] v. d. to fweeten, of pen 
impregnate with tugar, SL 
To SUGGE'ST, | e v. a. [ ſuggeſt, Que, 
Lat. ] to hint, infinuaicy or intimate; 10 tel SL 
rivately. | 8 Wo! 
SUGGE'STION, # /ug-jefion] . [ fuer SL 
Fr.] a ſecret hint, information, inhnualtin, SL 
intimat ion, notification. re enV 0 
SUGILLA'/TION, /i laſcor] I. in Medi- Catin 
cine, is an extravaſation of blood in the _ SU 
of the eye, which at firſt. appears of a redul thing 
colour, and afterwards, Iivid and black. ap 
SUICIDE, 1. { uicidiam, Lat. the crime whol, 
of defiroying one's ſelf; ſelf- murder! * or ca] 
who deſtroys himſelf ; a felf-murdertT Ay 
o de ſe. r b 
UT. Cent} fe [ſuites Fr.] a ſet oh” * 
of things correſponding to each 1 05 — 
conſiſling of coat, waiſtcoat and breccbes;? £0 
regytar order or leries; e 105 dre 
fats, is, having no correſpondences. ©. 


- 


SUM 


Povey or e Hurtthip. In Law, the inſtance 
Apetition; a w— | Al or »rional ; 
or aët ion, W ict ex * | 2 
ar the caule utelt ded uced in judgment. Suit 
„e {uit-lervice, which is an attend- 
of court, A wee do h1s loxrd's court; lui 
zuce due tenant owes þ is rie 
covenant, agreement by a porion 5 do 5 1 n 
in the court of the lord; luit-eul _ 1 
is, where one and his anceſtors or predecehors 
have axed {uit out of mind. : 
ToSUIT, [54] v. 4. to ht or adapt to ſome- 
thing elle; to drels or clothe, re to ; 
ayrecs tao accord, uſed with to or wat . 
*ULTABLE, Lt] a, agreeing; match- 
ze: ktting:; becoming. 
1 0 TER. or SU FOR, Lsber or cor) + 
e that makes a petition, or courts another; 
iobpllant; A WOoer. 
: m_ ATED. a [ ſulcatus, Lat.) tu rrowed. 
SULLEN, a. | the etymology uncertain | 
rwmily angry; ſullenly diſcontented ma- 
Fendt; mitchievous; heavy; dull; ſorrowful; 
gloomy 3 dark ; diſmal; cloudy ; obltixzate ; 
pervecte; intractable. | 
" SULLENLY, 2d. diſcontentedly; mo- 
ply ; gioomily ; intractably ; miſchievout- 
|; malignantlx. 
SULLENNESS, /. gloomineſs 3; moroſe- 
tele; Mabbornneſs; intraRtibility ; malig- 
dur. 
if SLV, v. a. ! jouller, Fr. ] to foil or 
fol the clone with any thing dirty. 
SULPHUR, [ifs] Lat.] in Natu- 
ral Hifiory, is a geaus of folſhls, detined to be 
ker, ſolid, but friable foſſile bodies; melting 
with a ſmall heat, when fired in the open 
ac; burning almoſt wholly away with a blue 
fame, and /notious vapour; and endued with 
an electric power, and not ditfoluble in acids. 
_ SULPHUREOUS, or SU'LPHUROUS, 
eee a, (ſalphuarcus, Lat. ] containing 
urmltone ; having the qualities ot brimſtone; 


gt 4 Cauicy 


ly Dade ot brimſtonc. 

SULTAN, , [Arab.] the Turkiſh em- 
E perur, | 

SULTANA, or SU'/LTANESS, /. the 
un, queen of an ealtern emperor. 
tell 


SULTANIN, /. a Turkith gold coin worth 
Woot eight ſhillings Engliſh. 

»U'LTRINESS, . excethve heat. | 

JL LTRY, 4. hot and cloſe; hot without 
zug current of wind; hot and cloudy ; ſutto- 
cating with heat; ſweltrv. 

SUM, /. ſumma, Lat.] the whole of any 
ching; * qQuaniity of money ; an abridgment, 
conpendium, ſumwary, or abſtract of the 
Whole; the amount or reſult of any reaſoning 
or calculation ; the height, completion. 


7 
culars into 1 . 
to compriſe a total, uſed with up ; 


1 collect in a narrow compats. In 
Si to have feathers full grown. 


that bears a black 10 a rank ſmelling ſhrub, 
Crefling of gt, led dy Curriers in 


- „ ® k 1 
ber of attendants; from e, Fr. 


SUN 


SU'MILESS, a. not to be computed, 

SU'MMARILY, ad. brieily ; conciſcly, 

SUMMARY, a. | ſprrmaire, Fr.] thorty 
brief, conciſe, or compendions. 

SU'MMARY, , an abridgment which 
contains the ſubſtance ot the Whole in a fmall 
compals. 

SU'MMER, , | /umer, Sax. ] the ſeaſon when 
the ſun arrives at the extremity of the tropic 
of Cancer, and its heat is molt predominant. 
One of the four featons of the year, commenc- 
ing in the northerq regions when the Son en- 
ters Cancer, and euding when he quits Virgo. 
The principal beams of a floor; from trabs 


Jammaria 5 Lat. 


To SUMMER, .. ». to pats the ſummer. 

SU/MMER-COURT, a village in Corn- 
wall, with two fairs, on Holv-Thurſday, and 
September 14, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth, 
and a tew hops. 

SU'MMIT, . [ famnitas, Lat.] the top or 
utmoſt height ; the apex. 

To SU'MMON. v. a. | /ommeiunco, Lat. | to 
call, admonith, or cite with authority to ap- 
pear. Figuratively, to excite, rate, call, or 
rouſe, uſed with wp. 

SU'MMONER, /. a perſon who cities or 
calls to appear befure a court, or at a paiticu- 
lar place. 

SU'MMONS, ,. a call, admonition, or ci- 
tation from authority to appear. 

SU'MMUM BO'NUM,, /. | Lat. ] the chief- 
eſt good: that emoyment which a perſon 
moſt deftires as the ultimate or greateſt fe- 
licity, 

SU MPTER, , | jommicr, Fr. ] a horſe that 
carries cloaths or furniture. 

SU'MPTION, [// | /. | from tus, 
Lat. | the act of taking. 5 
SU'MPTUARY, a. [ ſumptuarizs, Lat.) re- 
lating to expence, eſpecially that of dreſs. 
Sumptuary laws, are laws made to refirain ex- 
ceſs in diet, apparel, or furniture. 

SU'MPTUOUS, a. | femptusſus, Lat. ] coſt- 
ly; expenhtive ; ſplendid. ; 

SU'MPTUOUSLY, ad. ſplendidly ; mag- 
nificertly ; expenſively. 

SU'MPTUOUSNESS, /. ſplendidneſs; coſt- 
lineſs; magnificence ; expenſiveneſß. 

SUN, J. | junn, Sax.] the luminary in the 
center of our ſyſtem, and the fountain of light 
and heat; any thing eminently glocious and 
ſplendid. According to Dr. Halley's calcula- 
tion, the ſun's diſtance from the earth is 

2,136,014 Bruith miles. Under the ſun, is, 
in this world. 

SU'N-BURNT, a. tanned by the ſun. 

SU"NCLAD, part. a, clothed in radiance ; 
bright ; ſhining. 

SUNDAY, J. the firſt day of the week, 
dedicated by the Heathens to the ſun, and by 
Chriſtians uſed as their ſabbath; becauſe our 
blefled Saviour roſe on that day, 


To SUN DER, v. a. [ [yndrian,Sax.] to part, 


| ſeparate, or divide. In ſunder, is, in two. 


383 SUN. 
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8 UP 


ND ERLAN D, a fea-port town of Dur- 
ham, with a marker og Fridays, hut no fairs. 
It is ſeated on the ſea- ſhore, at the mouth of 
the rivoͤr Wyer, and is remarkable for its 
great trade in ſea-coal. It is 2713 miles N. 
dy W. of London. 

SU'NDRY, 3. L/ inder, Sax. ] ſeveral 5 va- 
rious: more than one. 

SUNG, the preter. and part. paff. of Stxo, 

SUNK, preter. and part. pall. of Sixk. 

SU'NRISE, or SU/NRISING, /. the morn- 
ing; the firtt appearance of the tun. 

SU'NSET, /. the evening; thecloſeoftheday. 

To SUP, ». a. [ upar,Sax.] to tip; to drink 


by mouthfuls; to drink by 4 little at a time; 


to take with a ſpoon; to treat with a ſupper. 
Neuterly, to eat the evening meal or ſupper ; 
from /oupgr, Fr. 

SUP. /. com the verb) a ſmall draught ; 


a mouthful of liquor. 


SU'PER, io Compoſit ĩon, is derived from the | 


Latin, and fignifies more than another ; more 
than enough ; and on or flowing over the top. 

SU'PERABLE, [Vera] a. { juperabihs, 
Lat.] that which may be overcome or ſurpaſ- 
ſed; conquerable. 

To 5UPERA'BOUND, v. a. /uprrabunda, 
Lat.] to be ſuperfluous ; to be overmuch ; to 
be exuberant. 

SUPERABU'NDANCE, { [ /uperabundane 
ti a, Lat.) exceſs ; ſuperfluity j great plenty. 

SUPERABU'NDANT, a. more than e- 
nough ; exceſſive. 

To SUPER A'DD, v. . [ fupcradet, Lat.] 
to add over and above; to join to any thing, 
fo as to make it mare. 


To SUPERA'NNUATE, v. a. to impair 


r diſqualify by age or length of time. 


SUPERA'NNUATED, a. worn out with 
ige; grown out of date. | 
SUPER B.. ¶ ſaper bus, Lat. grand; pompous; 
lofty ; proud; auguſt; magnificent; ſtately. 
SUPERCA/ROO, /. an officer in a ſhip 
who has the management of its traffic. 
SUPERCI'LIOUS, a. f from ſuperc:lium, 
Lat.} haughty; dictatorial; deſpotic ; over- 
bearing; diſdainfol; contemptuous ; dogmati- 
tal; arbitrary; arrogant. 
SUPERE/MLNENCE, or SUPERE/MI- 
NENCY, /. # /upereminentta, Lat.] the quality 
of exceeding in eminence above others though 
eminent; uncommon degree of eminence or 
excellence. | 
SUPERE/MINENT, a. [ ſjupereminens, Lat.) 
greatly excelling ; eminent in a high degree. 
To SUPEREROGATE, v. . f ſeper and 
e, Lat. ] to do more than a perſon is by du- 
ty obliged. 
SUPEREROGA'TION, / the performance 
of more than one is obliged to do by duty. 
SUPERFETA/TION, , | ſuperfetatio, 
Lat. ] a ſecond conception in the womb before 
the firſt is brought forth, as coneys do. 
 SU'PERFICE, I. [uperficics, Lat.] the out- 
ſide, furface, ſy les. | 
2 


2 * , 
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| SUPERFICIAL, [ ſupefiſhial] 4 
eich Fr. lying on, or not reachin 10 rf . 
ſurtace; ſhallow; contrived to coy A the I; 
elſe; not profound; ſmatterin * omethin en 
learned; trivial. 87 not reply 6 
SUPERFIC 4 FE belt 
duct imperfecty, * Ul i 6s 
_ SUPERFUCIALNES ; | 5 
imperfectneſs, ſlightuets 12 oe 105 
knowledge; how without ſubliance. W $ 
SU'PERFICIES, LA eggs] |. [Ly mo 
the ourhde, ſurface, luperfice, . [ . 8 
rr v 2 By INE, a. eminently or extragrdi. or 
8 PERFLU'ITY, / [ ſuperfluits pr Fr. 
— j plenty bey God uſe or — "I 
SUPE'RFLUOUS, a. | Hiper and flu, Lan? Lat. 
overmuch ; more than enovgh ; needleſs; * 4 
neccefſary ; exuberant ; ſupervacancous, Y i 
SUPE'RF LUOUSLY, ad. vnoeceflaril;: * 
needleſsly; in an extravagant manner, 4 I 
Io SUPERINDU'CE, v. a. [ ſupcrind. bet 
Lat [ to bring 1 mr — zuth 
t. Z in as an addition to lomeching 
elle; to bring in as not originally belonging 1 
to that on which it was brought; to Jay upon: the « 
to cover; to draw over. ＋ 
To SUPERINTE'ND, v. a. to overſee, * 
overlook ; to ſuperviſe or take care of other; 29 
that are inferior; to have the chief manage- 1510 
ment or d rection of any thing. 3 
SUPERIN TEN DENCE, or SUPERIY- "Hg 
TE'NDENCY, /. the act ot taking care of the 5 
intereſts and concerns of others. | * 
SUPERINTE/NDENT, or SUPERLY- 80 
TE'NDANT, / | juper and intendens, Lat. j obe RA 
who rules, governs, or manages; a fort of bi- ef. 
ſhop or dignified clergyman, among ſome Re: ""y 
formers, who have not fully adopted epiſcopacy, w 
SUPE*RIOR, a. 0 ſuperior, Lat.] higher; z- SF 
bove another in excellence, dignity, or any o- FB 
ther quality. Free from emotion or concern; 3 
unconquered. Upper, applied to fituation. K. T, 
periors, in Printing, are ſmall letters or figures Lat 
placed over a word, to direct, by a like letter Ti 
or figure, to the eitations in the margin. ratfad 
SUPERIO'RITY, / Crit, Fr. pre SU 
eminence ; the quality of being greater Lit.] 
higher than another in any reſpect. ; ing to 
SUPE/'RLATIVE, «. aN La. To 
implying or expreſſing the highell 2 ny to con 
Engliſh Grammar, the ſuperlative degree © 1 SU] 
jectives that conſiſt of many {y1lables 15 man SU] 
by prefixin moſt before them ; but in * vening 
which conſiſt of fewer ſyllables, it is form T To! 
changing the ending, or adding EY TY and Vi 
cording to the Goths, who formed t ak ſuperir 
or i/ta, as batiſt, batiſta, Goch. beſt; the _ SU} 
is formed in the ſame manner, IT, wy | . 
Run. broadeſt ; the Saxon terminate . endan 
en, or uft, as rightwiſaſt, * be ' bw Ger hi 
wiſuft, Sax. juſteſt or moſt ju. I 7; Tot 
„ v7 ſeems copied fro Li, 
of forming the ſuperlative l 10 Jt 
the Attics, who form theirs in 45% © ©, 1 
7 er, Gr, the beſt. SUPER- N uf 


SUP 
ad. moſt excellent- 


| *ELY | 
«VPERLATI) . the higheſt degree, 


J þ 5 vad. : 
eo LAT IVENESS, J. the quality ot 
« 8 eminent or excellent, or in the 
being | 
hel! qegrre. 
10 185 AL; . [ Japernus, Lat.) placed 
„ue; relating to heavenly things; ccleitial. 
""SUPERN VTUR AL, a.| ſuper and nat - | 
1 lat.] beyond or above the powers of nature. 
"St WERNATURA/LITY ＋. the quality of 
being above the courſe of nature. | 
I PERNU/MERARY , a. C Hernumtf uire, 
Fr. above 2 fextled, neceſlary, uſval, or a 
end number. 3 
ö 10 SUPERSCRVBE, v. 4. % Heibe, 
a thde. 
Lit.] to write opon the top or ovthde, . 
«CPERSCRVPTION, J. [ ſuper jerrptio, 
Lat.] the act of writing on the top * vuthde ; 
x thing written on the top or outſide. 
; 10 SCPERSE/DE, v. 4. | ſuper/edeo, Lat.) 
do make void, or ſet aſide, by 1uperior force or 
authority. ; 
SUPERSE/DEAS, , in Law, a writ to ſtay 
the doing of that which otherwiſe might be 


dont. 

SUPERSTI'TION, { /uperſti/Þen] I. Lſuper- 
ft, Lu. Jtheobſervance of unneeeflary and un- 
commended rites and practices in religion; re- 
lIizian without morality or practice of local Vir- 
tus; lalſe religion, or reverence of objects that 
uc not fit for worthip ; roo great nicety, fears, 
or ſetupulouſneſs; extravagant devotion, or re- 
ligion wrong directed or conducted. 

SUPERSTY TIOUS, C eiſhious] a. ¶ ſu- 
perſiroſus, Lat. addicted to ſuperſtition; foll of 
idle fancies, ſcruples and ceremonies in things 
that are indifferent or unneceſſary; ſerupu— 
lous, or too exact. 

SUPERSTUTIOUSLY, {| JuperſliſÞioufly] 
ad. bigotedly; ſcrupuloutly ; in a ſuperſtitiovs 
manner. 

To SUPERSTRU CT, v. a. [ ſuperſtru&tus, | 
Lat.] to build upon any thing. 
SUPERSTRU/CTURE, /. that which is 
niſed or boilt vpon ſomething elſe, 

SUPERVAC A'NEOUS, a. | ſuper vacancus, 
Lat.] ſuperfluous; unnecefary ; needleſs; ſerv- 
ng to no purpoſe, | 
to SUPERVE/NF, v. », [ ſuperwenio, Lat.) 
to come in as a foreign addition, uſcd with 16. 

SPERVE/NIENT, a. added; additional. 
1 ENTION, / the act of ſuper- 

To SUPERVI'SE, [ ſupervize] VU, «| ſuper 
and vi, Lat. er . X 

— 99 ] to overlook ; to overiee; to 
uperintend. 


SUPERVISOR, [ fupervizor] . an over- 


er; an : 0 1 
an inſpector; a lurveyor ; a ſuperin- 


tendant; 
* one that has the care of others un- 


ln, Narr VE, ©. „. [ ſuper and wie, 
PING longer ; to ovtlive; to overlive. 
ce vpward, Lehinus, Lat.] lying with the 


up any deficience; to 


Zuratively, negligent ; care- 


SU F 


leſs; inattentive ; indolent ; thoughtleſs ; 
drowſy; idle. ; 

SU/PINE, /. [ upinum, Lat.] a part of a 
conjugation of a verb, of the like ſenſe or ef- 
fect with the infinitive mood, without either 
number or perſon. In Latin, they end in wn 
and « ; that in wn ſignifies action, and that in 
« implies paſſion; as amatum. Lat. to leve; 
amatu, Lat. to be loved. 

SUPINENESS, /. poſture with the face 
upward ; negligence ; careleſſneſs; inatten— 
tion; floth; drowhneſs ; indolcnce. 

To SUPPEDIT ATE, v. a. to find, ſupply, 
or furnith. 

SU”PPER, ,. ſuper, Fr.] the laſt meal at 
night, or in the evening. 

To SU'PPLANT, 2. a. | upptanter, Fr.] 
to trip up the heels; to diſplace or turn out by 
ſtratagera'; to overpower, force away, or diſplace, 

SUPPLE, LD ds | ſouple, Fr. caty 10 
be bent; pliant; flexible; bending without 
break ing; yielding, oppoſed tu obſtipate. 
Fla'tering or fawning. 

To SU*PPLE, [Oel] v. a. to make pliant, 
ſoft, flexible, compliant. Neuterly, to grow 
toft or pliant. 

SU'PPLEMENT, , [ ſupplementum, Lat.] 
an addition or appendage made to any thing to 
lopply its defects or omiſſions. 

SU'PPLENESS, [ple] ſ. pliantneſs; 
flexibility; ecafily yielding ; tattery ; rcadi- 
neſs in compliance ; facility. 

SU*PPLETORY, a. that which ſerves to 
ſupply ſome imperfection or deficiency. 

SU'PPLIANT, a. { ſupplant, Fr.] ſuppli- 
cating, beſeeching, requeſting in an humble 
manner, 

SU*PPLICANT, , one that entreats with 
great ſubmiſnon; a humble petitioner. 

To SU'PPLICATE, v. . [ jupplico, Lat.) 
to petition, or intreat in a very humble and 
{ſubmiſſive manner; to implore. 

SUPPLICA'TION, /. | ſupplication, Fr.) 
a petition delivered in an humble manner; 
cntreaty. That part of divine worſhip where- 
in we humbly aſk for ſomething. 

SUPPLIER, /. one that provides or fur- 
niſhes. 

To SUPPLY), . a. # ſappleo, Lat.] to fill 
give or afford ſomething 
wanted; to relieve any want; to fill any va- 
cancy, or ferve inſtead of; to give or furniſh ; 
to accommodate. 

SUPPLY”, /. [plural jupphlres] reliefof want; 
cure of deficiencies; aid. To grant the ſup- 
plies, is to provide the neceſſa money for the: 
ſupport of government. In War, furniſhing an 
army with recruits of men proviſions, &. 

To SUPPORT, v. a. [ ſupporter, F r.) to 
ſuſtain, bear, or prop up; to bear any thing 
painful without being overcome, to endure ; 
to prevent from fainting or ſwooning. 

SUPPORT, / the act or power of ſof- 
taining or keeping from falling ; a prop, or 


ſuſtaining power. The neceſſaries of life ; 


384 main- 


80 


maintenance; ſupply. Sx No. The br 
tortities; it is fixed cloſe to reſiſt the i mpul- 

hon of other bodies. The ſupport bears, by 

being placed beneath a thing, to prevent its 

fallivg under a weight. The prop atlitts, and 

its general ule is, to ſtreagthen. X wall is 

trequently made ſtronger by 6417/75; an arch 

15 japportcd by columns; a houte, when in 
danger of falling, is kept up by props. 

SUPPO'RT ABLE, a. tolerable; that which 
may be endured or tutftered. 

SCPPORTABLY, ad. in a manner that 
may be borne; tolerably, 

SUPPO'RTER, , one that maintains, ſup- 
ports, or aililts another; maintainer, comfor- 
ter, defender, ſuſtainer. In Architecture, a 
poit or pillar that ſupports part of a building. 
In Heraldry, a beaft, bird, &c. drawn fland- 
ing on each fide of the eſcutchcon, aud ſeems 
to tupport it. 

SUPPO'SABLE, | ſuppizab{} a. capable of 
being laid down without proof, or adyanced by 
way of argument; any thing that may be ſup- 
poted or imagined, 

SUPPO'SAL, C]. | from ſuppoſe} 
poſition without Proof; imagiaation; ſuppo-- 
ſition. 

To SUPPO'SE. | ſuppizc] v. a. | ſuppono, 
Lat.) ro lay down without proof; to advance 
by way of argumeat without proving ; to ad- 
mit without proof; to imagine or believe with- 
Hut examination; to require or imply as pre- 
vious to itſelt. | 

SUPPOSI TION, [ ſuppomet/Þ;on | Y L. %- 
ſition, Fr. ] an hypothenis, puhtion, or ſuppoſal 
laid down, but not proved. 

SUPPOSITITIOUS, [ feppozitifÞrous} a, 
[ ſuppeſitrties, Lat.] not genuine; artfully or 
traudulently ſubſtituted in the room or cha- 
racter of ſomething genuine and authentic. 

SUPPOSITI TIOUSLY,| /uppomiti/broufly | 
ad. coumerfeitly ; fpurtouſly ; upon ſuppoſition. 

SUPPOSITORY, | ſuppozitory ] J. a folid 
medicine put up the tundament to looſen the 
belly. 

To SUPPRE'SS, v. a. { {uppreſſus, Lat.] to 
cruſh, overpower, ſubdue, overwhelm, or re- 
duce from a ſtate of activity or commotion, 
To conceal; to keep private; to hinder pub- 
1;cation. + 

SUPPRE'SSION, Cpu] /. putting 
a ſtop to; concealment ; obſtruQuon ; a ſtop- 
page, ditficulty, or hindrance. _ 

To SU/PPURATE, v. a. | ſuppurer, Fr.] 
to generate, or form pus or matter. Lo ripen; 
do digeſt. ? . 

SUPPURA'TION, /. a ripening of an im- 
poſtume or boil; generating pus or matter; 
the matter ſuppurated. 

SUPPURGA'TION, , the too frequent 
uſe of purging medicines. OY 

SUPPUTA'TION, . | ſupputatia, Lat.] a 
reckoning, calculation, account, computation. 

To SUPPU'TE, v. 4. to calculate ; te rec- 
* n; to compute, 


SUR 


SUPRA, in Compoſt; 
KRA, in poſit ion, bo 
the Latin, hgnihes above or 1 from 
j SU ERL APT SAN RIAN, | ſupra and! 
ſus, Lat. one who holds that God, wi ul 
regard to the good or evil works of rue 
paticd a1s eternal decree of eiection and p a 
bation before the tall of Adam 2882 
T *#1] * . i; + 
SUPREMACY, /. [.from ſupreme] higheſt 
place; higheſt avthorit z the tate of ol 
luperior in ecclchatſlical 11 
matters. eee eee 
: SU'PRE'ME, a. U ſupremus, Lat.] hipheg 
in dignity, authority, or excellence, It ol 
be obſerved, that ſupreme is applied only to in. 
tellectual cr political dignity, and luperior t 
that of place or local elevation, ; 
SUPRE MELY, ad. molt excellextty * molt 
eminently ; in the higheſt degree. 
SUPRE'MITY, /. C ſupremitas, La 
ſtate of man after da? 8 
SUR, in Compoſition, is borrowed from 
yy French, aud ſignifies upon, or over and 
adove. 


SURA, J. in Anatomy, the leſſer bone of 
the calf of the leg. 


SU'RANCE, J. warrant ; ſecurity; alu. 
ance, 

To SURBA'TE, v. . [/olbatir,Fr.] to bruiſe 
ar- teet with travelling. To fatigue; to har- 
raſs. 

To SURCEA'SE, | /urſccje] v. n. | fur and 
Her, Fr.] to be at end; to flop, to ceaſe, to 
be no longer in being, ufc, or in motion; ta 
lcave off; to refrain. 

SURCHA RGE, /. | ſurcharge, Fr.] too 
heavy a burthen ; an overload; charge upon 
charge ; more than can be well borne. 

To SURCHA'RGE, v. a. | ſurcharger,Fr.] 
to overload, or load with more than a perſoa 
or thing can bear; to overcharge ; to overbur- 
then. 

SURCI'/NGLE, /. C ſur and cingulun, Lat 
a girth with which a burthen is bound on 2 
horſe ; the girdle or band of a caſſack. 
 SU'/RCLE, | [rk] /. [ ſur culu;, Lat. a ſhoot 
or ſhort twig ; a ſucker. 

SU'RCQAT, [ ſurk3t] I. a coat to be worn 
over the ther cloaths ; a great coat j al oule 
ward garment. 


SURCULA'TION, T the act of pruiing| 


or lopping trees. | 
SU'RCU LOUS, a. [ ſurculſus, Lat. full of 
Lat.] deaf; void of ut 


ſhoots or ſprigs. 
SURD, 4. Frau, ; ho: 
derfianding ; not perceived by the car; » 
heard; not expreſſed by any term. oh 
rost, in Mathematics, is A ſquare, * "mY 
auy other root, which cannot be per 5 5 
tracted out of a rational number. N * 
Gcometry, are lines which have not 2) b 
mon meaſure with the rational line given. 


SU'RDITY, / [ ſurditas, Lat.] geaineſs; 
1 


| either to fal 


dullneſs; ſtupidity. ; At 
SURE, a. eure, Fr.] certain, of ot * 
8 4 deceive ; confident * 


SUR 


ſaſe from doubt or danger; firm, ſta- 


doubt; 


ple, not liabl 
i uſed adver 


£10 decay or tails [Cs To be jure, 
bially for certainly. d 
SURELY, ad. certainly 3 402246" y 
without doubt; firmly; without N Is 
| SURENESS, / certainty - firinacls ; taith- 
0% ETISHIP, . from ſurety] the {tate 
gr office of one that 15 bound tor another. 
SURETY, J. LV Vrete, Pr. 5 or 
freed m from ailure, duubt, vi mit al by 
ſo bort; evidence; conhrmation; une 
al Joſs or danger ; one that gives lecurity 
i is bound for avorher ; bond{man, bail, 
hottage. l 
SURFACE, ſ. | ur and face, F . J che out- 
fue, ſohe hictes, lupcrfice. 2 : 
To SU/RFEIT), 1545 it 25 4. [ from / 
and „tes Fr. | to ccd * ich ec e meat or 
driak, 1 as to occahon hcknets to cram 
overmuch. Neuterly, to be fed to heknels or 
ſatiety. ; 
SURFEIT, [ ſirfit] . ſickneſ⸗ ariſing 
from feeding or drinking to excels. _ ; 
SURGE, , [rom /go, Lat.] a ſwelling 


of the water; a billow. 

To SURGE, ». u. /go, Lat.] to ſwell or 
roll in waves. 

SURGEON, fee CuixuxGEHON, of which 
it {5 a corruption, 

SURGERY, , | chirurgie, Fr. chirurgia, 
at.) au art that teaches the cure of diſeaſes 
or manual operations; a room ſet apart for 
bechung the inſtruments of, aud performing 
oerations by, a ſurgeon. 

SURLY, a. | from ſur, Sax.] four, moroſe, 
0 ilently angry; roygh ; uncivil. 

SURLILY, ad. morofely; crabbedly ; 
ngly; in a furly manner. 

SURLINESS, /. ſourneſs of diſpoſition ; 
morotencls. » 

To SURMI'SE, [ar ui xe D. . [ ſurmiſer, 
E ſuſpect, or imagine without certain 
ki edge, or ſutficient grounds. 

81 RISE, [ ur mite | 1 mie, Fr.) an 
wuberkeet notion; ſuſpicion 3 imagination not 
ſapporte! by Knowledge. Syxox. Surmiſe is 
ag nation in general without ſuſpicion 
* 13 Imagination ot ſome ill withou 
proot. The fo 


* 

aon r 

* ſormer is often uſed in reſpect to 

| ings good in themſelves; the latter, never 

3 to things that are 111, 

1 RMOU'NT, v. a. | wu nionter, Fre! 

o tile above; to conquer; to overcome. To 
Wrpals or exceed. 

fawn . 

He NAME, [ ſurnom, Fr.] the name 
' 5 arferlon takes trom his family. 

0 0 „ 

0 WVRPA'SS, v. 4. ſ ſurpaſſer Fr. ] to excel 

exceed, or go b v Al ML , 4 
STIR another in excellence. 

"Ee NG, part. excellent in a high 
SURPLIC ä 

zument wh N l. [ ſurpelis, F. r.] the white 

rad pre ch the clergy wear when they 

Jets, or adminiſter the ſacrament. 


ſa; a wave rolling above the general ſurface 


| 


SUR 


SU'RPLUS, or SU'RPLUS AGE, ſ. | fur 
and plus, Fr.] what is more or remains alter 
ule and neceility is fatished. Supernumerary 
part; overplos ; remainder. 

SURPRISAL, or SURPRUSE, furprival, 
or ſurprizc] j. | jurpriſe, Fr. | the act of tak- 
ing, or the {late of being taken, unawares; a 
ludden confuſion or perplexity. 

To SURPRUSE, | /urprizc] v. a. | ſurpriss 
Fr. to take or fall vpun unawares or unes- 
pectedly; to aſtoniſh, perplex, or confuſe by 
ſomething wonderful or unexpected 3 to lead 
intro àn error. 

SURPRISING, | % P. Sing part. 4. 
wonderful; firange;z raitng wonder or con— 
cer. 

10 SURREN DER, . A. [ urrendre, old 
Fr. to vield or deliver up to an enemy, ts 
reſign or quit. Neuterly, to yield or give vp 
to the power of an advertary. 

SURRE/NDER, or SURRE'NDRY, . 
the act of yielding or reigning to an- 
other. 

SURREPTION, {_ſurr cp/hÞon | 7. the act of 
taking unawesres; a furprite. 

SURREPTUTIOUS, | /urreprti/hious | a. 
[ /urreptitivs, Lat.] done, acquired, or produced 
by ficalth, fraud or artifice. Subreptitious. 

SURREPTITIOUSLY, | /urrepti/iroafly] 
ad. fraudulently ; falſelx. 

To SU'RROGATE, . a. | ſurrogo, Lat.] 
to put into the place of ancther ; to depute. 

SU'RROGATE, . a deputy, or one that 
othciates for another; a delegate, a 1vubilt- 
tute, 

To SURROU'ND, v. a. c onder, Fr. ] to 
encloſe or encompaſs on all tides; to environ. 

SU'RRY, an Englith county, 36 miles in 
leagth, and 23 in breadth ; bounded on the 
E. by Kent; oa the S. by Suſſex; on the W. 
by Berkſhire; and on the N. by Middleſex. 
It contains 34,220 houſes, 205,322 inhahi- 
tants, 140 pariſhes, and 11 market towns, 
and ſends 14 members to Parliament. The 
air is generally good, wholeſome and tempe- 
rate. But the toil is different in different 
places, the middle being barren and full of 
heaths; but in other parts fertile and good. 
The principal rivers are the Thames, the 
Way, the Mole, and the Wandel. The prin- 
cipal towns are, Guilford and Kingfton, the 
aſſizes being kept ſometimes at one place, and 


ſometimes at the other. | 
SURTOU'T, N Fr. ] a large 
oathing. 


coat worn over all the other c 

To SURVEY, v. a. | /urveoir, old Fr. ] to 
over-look or view as from a higher place ; to 
overſee; to view as examining ;z to look into 
the ſtrength or condition of buildings; to 
meaſure land. 

SURVEY'ING, /. the art of meaſuring 
the ſuperficial contents of lands, grounds, 
fields, &c. by the help of proper inſtru- 
ments. 


SURVE'YOR, /. one who meaſures land, 
building 


22 


SUS 


teildings, or work done by 2 builder, &e, in 
© der to aſcertain the value; an overicer ; one 
that overſees or ſuperintends any large under- 
taking; an officer of the exeiſe. 

SURVUVANCE, /. an outliving #nother, 

To SURVFVE, v. ». | /uprrvivo, Lat.] to 
tive longer than another ; to remain alive. 
Actively, to outlise. 

SURVUVER, or SURVIVOR, /. one that 
cutlives, or lives longer than another. 

SURVI'VORSHLY, /. the fate, condition, 
«x circumſtances of a furvivor. 

SUSCE'PTIBLE, a. | ſuſceptible, Fr.] ca- 
rable of admitting or recewing apy impreſſion. 

SUSCE/PTIBLENESS, or SUSCEPTI- 
BILITY, , the quality of being capable to 
adin:t or receive any impreſſion or form. 

SUSCE/PTION, [ j«/4/h#n] Y. act of 
taking. 

SUSCI'PIENCY, /. reception; admiſſion. 

To SU'SCIFATE, «=. . | fuſerts, Lat. ] to 
quicken; to route; to excite; to proyoke ; to 
ir up; to incite. 

SUSCITA VION, /. the act of quickening 
or exciting. 

To SUSPE'CT, 2. 4. | ſaſpecte, Lat.] to 
imagine ſomething unknown with a degree of 
fear and jealouly ; to imagine or think guilty 
or bad without proof; to hold as uncertain. 
Neuzerly, to imagine a perſon guilty of tome 
cxime without proof. 

SUSPE/CTFUL, @. ready to miſtruſt; full 
of jealoviy or ſuſpicion. 

Yo SUSPE!ND, +. a. [ Sendo, Lat.] to 
hang; to make ro hang by any thing; to 
make dependent upon; to interrupt or ftop ; 
to delay; to debar from the execution of an 
omce for a certain time. 

SUSPE'/NDED, 3. hung bv any thing; 
&-\;zrred trom exercifing an other, or receiv - 
ing the ſalary tor 2 certain time, or during 

leafure. 

SUSPE/NCE, , [ ſuſpers, Fr.] uncertainty; 
irreſolution. The act of with-holding the de- 
termination of the judgment ; deprivation for 
a time; a ſtep inthe midſt of two oppoſites. 

SUSPE/NSION, C] . f ſuipen/ion, 
F. the aft of making to hang or depend on 
any thing; the act of delaying ; interruption. 
The act of with-holding the determination of 
the judgment; the ſtate of a perſon who is 


| 


geprived of the exerciſe of an office for a| 


time. 
SUSpIcIoN, F /«/p;/h51] /. [ ſaſpicis, Lat. 
tie act of imagining il without proof; jea- 
Lroly;; diftruſt ; dimdence. 
SUSPICIOUS, { /u(pi/tius)] a. [ ſuſpicioſus, 
Lat. ] inclined to imagine ill without proof, 
uſed in a bad ſenſe. Liable to ſuſpicion, or 
wing reaſon to imagine ill. 
SUSPT'CLOUSLY, [ ſuſpi/hiouſly] ad. diſ- 
truſtfully ; jealouſly. 


SUSPVCIOUSNESS, [ ſ«ſpi/proufneſs] . 


ance of water under ground 
breathing-hole ; an air-hole. 


the breath dec 


or fetch the bre 


length, avd 24 in breadth: 
S. by the Britth chavnet; 


the E. by K cnt. 


f. | two fairs, on Trinity-Monday, 


$UrT 


SUSPI'RAL, ,. . Houpir ail, 


Fr.) à con yey. 


i vent, ot 


SUSPIRA'TION, /. figh 


To SUSPUIRE, 2. 


3 at of fetching 
1. [ ſuſpiry, 


ath deep, 


SU'SSEX, an Englith covn 


Lat.) to bigb, 


ty, 80 miles in 
bounded on the 
on the W 
N. by Sorry; 284 
: It contains 217, 
129,240 inhabitants, 312 
ket towns, and ſends 20 m 
ment. Tue air is often th 
not unwholetome, unless 
marſhy lands. The foil in 
and fraziful, which render 

and dirty in the winter. _ 1 
towards Kent, and has ſeveral iron min 
The fea-coalt is high and chalky —— 
cailed the Downs, but the ſea-(ſhore ix but : 
banks of ſand and rocks. The ebief river 
zie the Arun and the Rother, beſides fo 
ſmall fireams which fall into the fea, Chi. 
cheſter is the capital town. It gives title of 
_— the Yelvcrton family. 

o SUSTA'IN, v. a. eines, Lat t 
bear, prop, or hold up; Lee or * 
trom ftinking under evil; to help, relieve, or 
aſſiſt ; to maintain, or keep; to bear without 
yielding ; to endure, to ſuffer, 
SU'STENANCE, . nouriſhment ; main, 
cenance ; food; any thing that ſupports us. 
ture. | 
SUSTENTA'TION, /. ſupport from fall. 
ing. Maintenance. | 
To SUSU'RRATE, v. a. to whiſper, or 
ſpeak low. | 
SUSURRA'TION, /. the act of whiſpers 
ing, or ſpeaking low ; a whiſper. 
| SUTE, ſ. ¶ Hit, Fr.] fort. * They are not 
of one ſute.“ Hooker, 
| SU'THERLAND, a ſhire of Scotland, 
| bounded on the E. by the German ocean; on 
the $. by the ſhire of Roſs ; and on the N. 
and N. by Strathnaver and Caithoeſs. It 
a mountainous country, and ſends one member | 
to Parliament. 

SU'TLER, /. { ſudler, Tevt.] a perforvin 
ſells liquors and proviſions in à camp, Wi 
racks, or garriſon. ; 3 

SU'TTON, a village in Hamphhure, wt 
two fairs, on Trinity-Tueſday, for tos, 10 
November 6, for pedlars ware. ; 
 SUTTON-CO/LFIELD, a town of Ne 


with a market on Mondays, aud 
and on No. 


It is ſeated 


tHamplit.ire; on the d 
on 


1,540 hoy ſes, 


pariſhes, 17 war. 
embers to Parlia. 
2ck aud foggy, buy 
It be in the log 
the middle is rich 


wick ſhire, 


vember 8, for ſheep and cattle. 

in a fine air, but 1n a barren ſoil, 3 " Mn 

ſmall place. Ir is 1695 miles N. W. of 2 
SU/TURE, J Datura, Lat.] a parte | 4 

manner of ſewing wounds. In Anatom), SU 


wherein tht? 


particular articulation of bones, wot 


jealouſy ; diſtruſt, 


S W A 


into each other, like the teeth of two 
; in the head. 

AB \ a 15 pron. broad 
74 following derivatives] 5 [ ſwabb, 
* 1. i kind of mop uſed in waihing tloors. 
No LN AB, UV. Qs \ ſavebban, Sax. Sce the 
noun] to clean with a mop. 


SWA BBER, J. 3 perſon who cleans or 


thes the deck of à ſhip. oF 

10 SWA DDLE, ad- V a, [ Huedan, 
64x, | to ſwathe, 01 biud in cloaths, generally 
11 {ar the dreſs of new born 1intants. Fi- 


atively, to beat or cudgel. 


„ Norfolk, with a market on Saturdays, and 
three tire, on May 12, for theep, cattlu, and 
tors, aud on July 21, and Nov. 3 for cattle 
Ad tors. It is 94 miles N. E. of London. 
Io SWAG, v. u. [ eveigea, IN. |] to link, or 
hang down by its weight; to waddle, or ſhake 
frm de to ide. 

To SWAGE, v. @. Ffrom eſwage| to 
eſe ; to mitigate z to ſotten ; to appeale ; tO 


aluage, i 
To SWA GGER, { froag-er ] v. 4. {.ewegan, 
B:1g.] to bluſter, or be noifily proud and info- 


mineer; to crack ; to vaunt. 

$\WA'GGERER, { freag-ever J.. a dluſter- 
er; a noiſy, proud, and inſolent perſon, 

SWAIN, / (ain, Sax. and Run.) a young 
man; a country perſon or ihepherd; a hind ; 
a pe alant, | | 
To SWALE, or SWEAL, | fwvcel] v. 4. 
' /w-lan,Sax. Ito waſte, or blaze away; to melt, 

To SW A'LLOW, (a pron. broad, as in all} 
7. a, | ſroclgan,Sax, | to take down the throat; 
tu recerve without examination; to abſorb or 
ſuck in; to engulf; to devour; to be loit in 
any thing. To engroſs, uſed with up, Sw No. 
Salo and gulp are more nearly ſynony- 
uus in the literal than the figurative ſenſe ; 
jet, even in that, they will admit of ſome 
Atinction. We guip, in order to ſevallaau. 
This, however, is not the only difference, 
By walloteing, we underſtand taking down 
the throat fimply; by gu{pinz, we mean ſuck- 
ing Gown eagerly, or without intermiſſion, — 
With teſpect to eating, b. living carries in 
us idea the act of chewing; gulping does not, 
Is the figorative ſenſe, guiping rather im- 
plies a difficulty of feallizwing. 


be gallet; a bird of paflage, weil known; a 
F-Uripool ; a gulf; a Vortex. 
SWAM, preter, of Swi. 
AMP, (a pron. broad] , a bog, or 


1 > 4. . e 


WO” 


SWAN, [a pron. broad] /. I wan, Sax. ] a 


large water f i 
narkably wh. + 29h a long neck, and fe- 


SW A/N * 
ra n EY, or SWA\NZEY, a fla. 


d rt 
amorganſhire, in 8. Wales, with 


broad in this word, and 


rA, or SWA'FFHAM, a town | 


len; to bully ; to boait 3 to hector; to do- | 


SW VLLOW,[a pron. broad the throat; | 


To 6; adounding with iwamps or | 


S W E 


two markets, on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, 
and fairs, on July 13, Avgvtt 26, October 79, 
and the two tullowing Saturdays, for cattle, 
| ſheep, and hogs. It is a large, clean, and 
well built town, governed by a protheeve, a 
chief, 12 aldermen, 70 common council, and 
two chamberlains, having the beſt trade in the 
county, and has a great correſpondence with 
Briſtol and Worceſter, It is 205 miles W. of 
London. 

SWA'NSKIN, FL. a kind of ſoft flannel. 
| SWAP, ad. ( adſuipe,Ifl.] hallily ; at once, 
A low word. 

To SWAP, . «. See SwoPp. 

SW ARD,|{ « pron. broad} ſ. ¶ c rd, Swed. 
che ſkin of bacan. The ſurtace of the groun 

SWARE, preter. of Swzar, 

SWARM, { @ prov. broad] /. { ſwearm,Sax.] 
a great body or number of bees, or other ani- 
mals; a crowd; a multitude. | 

To SWARM, 2. . | ſwearman, Sax. ] to 
riſe in a body, and quit the hive, applied ta 
bees. To appear in multitudes ; to be throng- 
ed; to de over-crowded, or over- run. 
| SWART, SWARTH, or SWA'RTHY, 
the @ pron. broad in this word, and its two 
following derivatives] blackiſh; duſky ; dark» 
v brown; tawney ; gloomy, or malignant. 
|" SWA/RTHINESS, J. blackithnels ; taw- 
| nineſs; gloomineſs. 

SWARTHY, 3. dark of complexion : 

black; tawney. 
To SWASH, 2. =. to make a great clatter 
or noiſe. 

SWATH, /. [ fevade, Belg. ] a line of graſs 
eut down by the mower; a continued quantity; 
a band or fillet, from ſwedan, Sclavy. 

To SWATHE, 2. 4. | ſweda4r,Sax. ] to bind, 
as a child is, with bands or rollers. 

| To SWAY, v. 4. [ ſchweber,Tevt.] to move 
in the hand; to weild or manage by the hand 
with eaſe; to biaſs, or force more to one fide 
than the other; to govern; to rule; ts over- 
power; to influence. Neuterly, to hang 
heavy; to be drawn by weight; to have 
weight or influence; to govern ; to bear rule. 

SWAY, /. the ſwing or ſweap of a wea- 

pon; any thing moving, with bulk and power 
power, rule, or dominion ; influence, or di- 
ection. 

To SWEAR, | pron. ſ ware] v. n. {preter. 
ſewore, or ſevitye, part. pail. ſworn, jwvaran, 
Goth, | to call ſome ſuperior power to witneſs 
the truth of what a perſon ſays ; to declare, 
promiſe, or give in evidence on oath ; to make 
ufe of the name of God profanely. Adtvely, 
to put to an oath; to declare on oath ; to > 
teſt by an oath. 

SWEA'RER. [Vdrer ] ſ. one who profanes 
the name of God; one who wantonly, and in 
common diſcourſe, makes uſe of oaths. 


SWEAT, [ pron. cet] . [ feveat, Sax. J z 
; the pores of a+ 
nimals; labour; toil; drudgery; evaporation 


ſenſible moiſture iſſuing out o 


of moiſture ; exudation. 


To 
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To SWEAT, i wor] v. u. [ preter. et, 
or N eu, part pal. en] to have the 
Min covered with moiſture by heat, labour, or 
medicines, Figurativciy, to toll or labour 
hard ; to emit moiſtore; to extude. Active- 
tv, to emit likä fweat. | 

SWEA'TY, {| ety] 2. hable to ſweat; 
wet with twea ; Connttung ot ſweat; toil- 
{ſome 5 laborious, 

SWEATFNESS, | /<zc: iſs] / the quality 


At abou nding with Vea. 


SWE'DEN, a large kingdom in the N.! 


part of Europe; bounded en the N. by 
Diaiſh Lapland, aud the ocean; oa the 
S. by the Baltic ſea, and the Gulph of 
Finland ; and on the W. by Norway, the 
Sund, and the Ontagate ; being about 800 
miles in length, from N. to S. and 350 in 
breadth from E. to W. It is divided into 
Proper Sweden, Gothland, Northland, Fin- 
Land, and Lapland. It was ancicntly called 
Scandinavia, or at lealt it is part of the coun- 
try of that name. We may cafily conceive 
that the climate is not every where the ſame; 
for on the Hle of Muſcovy, the longeit day 
is 18 hours, zo minutes; but farther to- 
wards the N. and near the Pole, there is but 
one day and one night throughout the year. 
In the province in which Stockholm is ſeat- 
ed, the firing and autumn is ſcarce to be 
perceived, tor the winter contwues 9 months, 
and the ſummer during the remaining three. 
In wieter the Fold is exceſſive, and in fum- 
mer the heatis amo inſupportable, the air 
being Lereve all that time, Notwithflanding 
this, the Suedes live à long while; and it is 
not uucom mei to ſce ten people at the ſame 
table, „hof ages make vp 1000 years. Thote 
plices that ace ft tor cultivation have ſcarce a 
foor of good earth, for below it bs all gravel; 


for which reaſon thev till the ground with 2 


Angle ox, and one ſervant may readily manage 
the plovoh. All their rocks are quite covered 
with flowers in the ſummer time, and their 
garde.1s have plenty of fruits, The trees are 
early iv blooming, becauſe the ſoil is fat and 
tulnhurn dus, which contributes greatly to the 
vegetation of plants; but yet the apples, pears, 
artis apricots, melons, nd grapes, have not 
1 good 2 taſte as in the more fouthern coun- 
tris, Their domeſtic animals are horſes, 
CW 35g hogs, CATS, and ſheep. With regard 0 
che wild beate, there are bears, wolves, foxes, 
wild cats, and ſquirrels, There are alſo elks 
* and rein deer. They have ſeveral forts of 
fowls; and partridges, woodcocks, and fal- 
cons in great plenty. The filver mines 
arc yards in depth; and though they 
are rich, yet the people who work them 
have ſcarce wherewith to ſubkft, when the 
king's daties are paid. The mines of copper 
are exce ding good, and they get large quan- 


125 


„„ 


kities gut of them every year, though not o 


much x; formerty. Likewiſe the iron mines 


71-14 x great deal of iron, and they uſually | 


Swe 


exchange them ſor the commodit 
countries. The merchandize 

Swedes tupply foreigners with are h 
gun-powder, leather, iron _ 


- . . coppe 
tkins, pitch, rolin, maths,” pper, tallou, 


and all i 
wooden uteuſils 3 and on the — 
OS | 


are obliged to purchaſe falt, þ * 
linen-cloth, du ts, tobacco, fugar, a. 
bl 


S Which the 


paper. The inhabitants are of a robuk 
(titution, and ab] fla: con. 

5 e to ſuſta | 
bur. in the hardeſt la. 


They are much mo 
wiat they were; and 
1chools and colleges, where arts and ſcience; 
are taught, Their houſes are ants 
wood, and very little art in their conſtruthon 

The roofs are covered with turf, on which 
their goats often feed. There is go country 
in the world where the women do f, ME 
work ; tor they till the ground, thraſh the 
corn, and row the boats on the fea, The 
government of Sweden was always monarchi. 
cal, and was former!y elective, but aftericard; 
became hereditary ; and by a moſt extruorti. 


nary revolution on Aug. 21, 1772, the preſent 


re poliſhed thin 


have ſeveral public 


i 


L 


the hovſe of Holitein Eutin, has rendered 
himſclf abſolute. The Swedes profeſs the 
Evangelical religion, and will not tolerate any 
„ther in their Kingdom. They have one archs 
biſhop, and feven biſhops, beſides fix ſuperin- 
tencants, and they mult be all, as well as the 
inferior clergy, natives of the country, 

To SWEEP, v. a. | /wapar, Sax. ] to clean 
or drive away with a broom or beſom; ty 
trail along the ground; to carry with pomy; 
to paſs over with quickneſs ; to rub over; to 
ſtrike with a long ſtroke, Neuterly, to pals 
| with violence or ſwiftneſs; to paſs with 
pomp, or a flowing train; to pal with az 
equal motion; to move with a long ſtroke t 
reach. 

SWEEP, /. the act of cleaning with a broom 
or beſom; the compaſs of any violent or ca- 
tinued motion; violent deſtruction; the dire 
tion of any motion not rectilinenr. 

SWEET, a. [wette, Sax. ] pleaſing to any d 
the ſenſes ; of an agreeable taſte, az lugar, & 
{ fragrant to the ſmell. Figuratively, charms 
ing, grateſul, or pleaſing; ſoft; mild; gentle; 
not talt; not ſour; not ſtale. Kind, or good, 
applied to temper. To be jweet en, to be r 
mouroufly fond of. 

SWEETBREAD, I wedbred] /. the pat 
creas of any animal. 
| To SWEE'TEN, 2. a. to make ſweet, 
mild, kind, leſs painfol, more ge 
more delicate ; to palliate ; co reconcile ; 

0 , | : 
SWEETHEART, [ fweetbart) a lum 
lover, or miſtreſs. 


SWEE/TMEAT, [ fredimect} . fruit pie 


4 


i 
' 


ſerved in ſugar- 
""SWEE/TNESS, l. the quali of ws 
ſweet in any of its ſenſes. ſol 


To SWELL, v. . [part pad fallt 


* 


monarch, Cuſtavus III. Who is deſcended from © 
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SWI 


row 

horlluny Sax. | 8 to tumiſfy; to 1rotu- 
7 . to row 0 * 0 . 
ine; A pig; to be elated, or riſe into 
3 to be exaſperated. | Adively, by 

(} * x - 
. to riſe, or to make n; gn 
ca <q * by 
rate, or heighten 3 to raiſe to arrogance 

b, p 2 


SWELL, . an increaſe of bulk. 


SWELLING, J. a tumour; 

„ moger by extenhon. 
78 Lr, ©, n. | perhaps corrupted 
from ſultry} to be pained, or made uneaſy 
by heat. ; Adtively, to parch, or dry up with | 


aay thing 


E LTR V, a. ſultry; ſuffocating with 
Nerkpr, participle and preter. of SWEEP, 

To SWERVE, . u. | ſwerwen, Sax. | 40 
wander, to rove; to deviate, ro depart, from 
rule, cuſtom, reaton, or duty; to ply, or bend. 

SWIFT, a. LL t, SAX. moving tar in a 
hort time; ſpecay; quick; nimble; ready; 
\ leet ; rapid. Z * 
Dry. ad. quickly; ſpeedily; um- 
bly; rapidly; fleetly; with celerity; with 
velocity; with diſpaten. 5 

SWIFT Ess, , velocity; nimbleneſs; 
quick neſs; diſpatch : celerity z rapidity ; 
lpecd, 

10 SWG, 2. n. Liga, Ill.] to drink by 
large draughts. : 

To SWLLL, v. a. [ ſwilgan, Sax. | to drink 
in a luxurious and groſs manner; to waſh or 
drench; to 1nebriate. 

SWILL, . drink immoderately or luxu- 
noufly poured down. 

To SWIM, ». 2. mou fevam, ſtwom, or 
ſw, [<v19man, Sax. | to float or move on the 
water without finking; to be conveyed by the 
kicam; to move on or in the water by the 
«tion of the limbs; to be floated: to flow 
many thing, or to have abundance; to be 
d2zy, or have a ſenſation of a ſwimming or 
ert go in the head; to glide or flow with an 
ealy or ſmooth moticn. Actively, to pals by 
Wimming, L 


it WWIMM, . the bladder of fiſhes, by which 
. ev are ſupported in the water. 

jo SWTMMINGLY, ad. imoothly. Proſ- 
1 peroully : A low word. 

0, SWI'NDON, a town of Wiltſhire, with a 


market on Mondays, and four fairs; on 
Monday before April 5; the ſecond Monday 
ter May 11; and the ſecond Monday after 
dept. 11, for all forts of cattle, hogs, and 
KP; and on the ſecond Monday in Octo— 
fr, for the lame, and fat cattle. It is $2 
= V. of London. 

R INE, . [ /win, Sax. ] a hog or Pig; a 
mk hogs, aber ſows or boars. 

3 E-HERD, /. a Keeper or feeder of 


TY av » 
ive INESHEAD, a village in Lincoln- 
ih a fair on the fir Tuc ſday in 


une and 4 
id theep, on Ottober 2, for hortes, beaſts, 


bigger by extenſion of 


SWI 


To SWING, v. a. preter f<v2n9, ferungs 
ſwingan, Sax. ] to make a thing that is ſut- 
pended move backwards and forwards; to 
whirl round in the air; to wave looſely. 
Nevterly, to wave to and tro, hanging looſe- 
ly ; to vibrate. | 
SWING, /. the motion of any thing hang- 
ing looſely ; a line on which any thing hangs 
looſes the influence or force of a body put 
into motion; courſe, or unreſtrained liberty, 
or tendency. a 

10 SWINGE, theg pron. ſoft} . a. uing- 
an, Sax. to whip; to puniſh; to battinade, 

SWIN GING, (the g pron. ſoft] a. great 
or huge. A low word. 

To SWUNGLE, | fwino!| 5. n. to dangle; 
to wave hanging; to ſwing in pleature, 

SWI NISH, 2. filthy ; naſty; fftupic; 
like a ſwine; hoggiſh; groſs: brutiſh. 

SWINK, /.| /vinc, Sax. | labour; drudgery ; 
toil. Obſolete. 

SWI'NSTEAD, in Lincolaſhire, with 2 
fair, on Monday after October 10, for theep. 

SWITCH, /. a flexible twig. 

To SWITCH, 2. @. to lath with a ſwitch ; 
to jerk. | 

SWITZERLAND, or SWTUVSSERLAND, 
a large country of Europe; bounded on the 


Comte; on the N. by Suntgaw, the Black 


' Foreſt, and a part of Swabia; and on the 8. 


by Savoy, the Milaneſe, and the provinces ot 
Bergamaſco and Breſciano. It is about 22< 
miles in length, and $3 in breadth, and ſepa- 
rated from the adjacent countries by high 
mountains, molt of which are covered with 
ſnow. There are a great number of lakes 
and rivers, and foie very fertile plains, which 
blentituliy aftord the necefiaries of lite. 
Swiflerland is divided into 12 cantons, with- 
out comprehending their allies, namely, 


| Lucern, Uri, Switz, Underwald, Zug, Fr:- 


burg, Soleure, which are Catholicks. The 
Proteſtaut cantons are Zurich, Bern, Baſle, 
and Schaffhauſen. Glaris and Appenzel! 
contain both religious. All theſe cantons 
are ſo many republics ; and it was the cantons 
vt Switz, Uri, and Underwald, which begun 
to throw off the Auſtrian yoke in 1308. 
The mountains of Swiſſerland, commonly 
called the Alps, are a long chain of mountains, 
which begin at the Mediterranean Sea, and 
extend to the Adriatick; and if it were poſ- 
ible for a man to travel from one to the 
other, his journey would be about 500 miles. 
The principal lakes are thoſe of Conſtance, 
Geneva, Lucern, Zurich, and Neuf Chatel. 
The moſt conſiderable rivers are the Rhine, 
the Rhone, the Aar, the Rues, and the Inn. 
The principal riches of Swiſſerland conſiſt of 
excellent paſtures, in wich they breed and 
tatten their cattle. The inhabitants are all 
ſtrong rubuſt men, for which reaſon they are 
generally choſen by ſeveral nations for the 


military ſervice, and cren the Pope has his 


Swiſs 
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E. by the Tyrol; on the W. by the Franche 
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Swiſs guards. The worgen are tolerably hand- 
ſore, have many good qualities, and are in 
general very indyitrious. The peaſants retain 
their old manner of dreſs, and art content to 
live vpon milk, butter, and cheeſe, Some of 
the mounta'neers never have any bread. . 

SWIVEL, /. ſomething fixed in another 
body ſo as to turn round; a ſmall cannun 
mounted on ſhips ſo as to point any way. 

SWO'BBER, / | Sec Swass en) four cards 
at whiſt, which are entitled to ſtakes. 

SWO/LLEN, or SWOLN, part. paſſive of 
SWELL. 

S\VOM, preter. of Swra. | 

To SWOON, 2. ». [ a/wunan,Sax.} to ſuffer 
a ſuſpenfion of thought and ſenſation; to 
faint, or fall into a fit. 

SOON, / { /wong, Sax. ] a fainting fit; a 
lipoathymy ; a ſyncope. 

To SWOOP, v. «. [perhaps formed from 
the ſound] to fall or dart at once on its prey; 
to N vpon; to catch up. 

S WOOP, a fall of a bird of prey upon his 
uarry. 

To SWOP, ». a. [its derivation uncertain] 
to give one thing in exchange for another; to 
truck; ta barter. 

SWORD, [ pron. /5rd][. fweoord, Sax. Ja weapon 
with a ſharp point, worn by the ſide, and uſed 
in combats hand to hand; deſtruction by war; 
vengeance or juſtice; an emblem of authority. 

SWO'RD-BEARER, | /o1d-barer] /. an 
«fficer who carries a ſword of ſtate before a 
prince or magiſtrate, 

SWO'RDFISH, { /ard-#/+] ſ. a ſea-fiſh, 
having a bone x feet long iſſuing from his 
head, with teeth on both ſides, at the end of 
the upper jaw, | 

SY'COPHANT, | /Yisfant] /. [ 7vx33arrhg, 
Gr.] an appellation given by the antient Athe- 
nians to thoſe who gave information of the ex- 
portion of figs, contrary to law; and hence it 
13 ſti1] uſed in general for all informers, para- 
| fires, flat terers, cheats, &c. 

SYCOPHA/NTICK, CH tt] a. para- 
ſitical; flattering. | 

To SY'COPHANTISE, | /tofantize] v. u. 
to play the flatterer. 

SYDERA'TION, . | /deratin, Lat.] a 
dlaſting with exceſſive heat or drought ; a cor- 
ruption of the ſolid parts or bones of an ani- 
mal. See StDERA TION. 

SY'DEROSE, a. | fyderofus, Lat.] planet: 
ſtruck. 

SY LLA'BIC, or SYLLA'BICAL,a.{ from 
SYLLABLE] rclating to, or conſiſting of, 
ſyllables, 

SY'LLABLE, [C, Gr.] a part of a 
word, conſiſting of one or moreletters pronoun- 

ced together; any thin proverbially concile. 

SY'LLABUS, | denne. Gr.] an ab- 
ſtract ; a co dium, containing the heads 
of a diſcourſe, or courſe of lectures. ; 

SYLLE/PSIS, I-, Gr. a figure in 
Grammar, where two nominative caſes ſingular, 


SYN 


of different perſons, 


plural. are joined to a vech s 
/ 
SY LLOGISM, the 2 pron. ſoft] 
oyioe;, Gr.] an argument conſiſtin- 45 my tic 
propotittons, the conclufion of u! iu 01 there 
rily follows from the two rem ch ſiccefſye 201 
SY LLOGI'STICAL b w es. * 
"of "Janis „ 4. elonging to ſyl. al 
g'\ms; after the manner of a fy}1"'1.. © 
SY LPHS, C ,. a fon of fat.” f 
SY'LVAN, a. 8 py by mphe, — 
ſhady belonging to woods 4 f, 2. woody ; ; 
SY'/MBO L, /. Lech, Gr] 0 a... cut 
or compendium; a comprehenſive ” 1 
type, or that which comprebends, in is bn a 1 
a repreſentat ion of fomething elſe, Zure, Jett 
SY MBO'LICA L, a. belongine to, or of ſad 
nature of, a {ymbol; mvitica) ; *. Pp T of the 8 
SYMBOLIZA'TION, { met. 100 
reſemblance at, reprelentation; TE. 
To SYMBOLIZE, v. a, te make re, ys 
ſenta . n 0 res e- 1 
— ig CY * — ag 
ſentat ive qualities. N 8 
SY!MMETRY, ſ. T2» and lien Gr. Gr. 
proportion; harmony of parts. 2 ene 
SYMPATHE'TIC, or SYMPATHE'r. AB ** 
CAL, a. | See SymPaT uy] affefed with whit Gr. | 
happens to another; having mutual ſenſation. apes 
To SY'MPATHIZE, v. n. [ſympathy 1 
Fr.] to ſeel with another; to feel mutually; + 
followed by with. 1 | 9] 
SY/MPATHY, . [o»un«f, Gr.) 11 WM © 
quality of being affected with the calamitie;, 4 
pains, jovs, or aſfections of another ; fellox cy 
feeling; mutual fenſibility, qe 
SY MPHO/N1IOUS, IH ontour} a. hate oy 
monious; agreeing in found, * 
SY/MP HON Y , [jy mfonyTf. [ 7v3 and zan, ; sr 
Gr. ] a conſonance, or concert of ſeveral ſounds "Kay 
together on the car ; harmony. T7 
SY/MPHYSIS, (6. Ty and v ty 
Gr.] in Anatomy, is one of the kinds of june. . 
tures, or articulation of the Bones; particularly beech 
of thoſe bones which in young children art I 
diſtin, but after ſome years uuite and cos. od, 
ſolidate into one bone. of gra 
SYMPTOM, he [ U[en Twjaty Gt.) ſome words. 
thing happening together with ſomething In 
elſe; a gn or token; an aſſemblage of w. joinia: 
pearances in a diſeaſes, which ſhews its quali- SY) 
ty or nature. : togeth 
" SYMPTOMA/TICAL, 4. tending to e, . 
cover, or belonging to, ſympoms; happening Which 
concurrently, or occahonally, knowl, 
SY NJZE'RESIS, /. Cra. a fgurt nnin, 
in Grammar, which puts two ſyllables genera] 
vowels into one. S draw 
$Y'NAGOGUE, [ //nage] , L ther 
Gr. ] an aſſembly of Fews to worlh'p; y 10 SY' 
where the Jews uſe to oy to read, 4 SV 
hear the holy books read. TS ent, 
| SYN ALOE' hae” Ca Laune Fi 
: a ſylla rin 
Gr.] a eee er * bowels in the ken N 


by joining rogel 


. 
ning, or cutting off the ending voes rx 


8 XR 


sr ARTHRO 18 VC and &;9;6w,Gr.] 
PF t two bones. 
a clic conjunction of OV ay” 3 8 
SYNAXIS, /. [0v16545y O, greg 
r the ſacrament of the Lord s Supper. ; 
sr eHRO NICAL, [CH trönical] a. (ev 
and y pics Gr.) e together at the 
"me j temporary - 
«> NCHRO N ISM , U „ nkroniſm] . ( and 
E 
ions eving 5 
Ce XCOPATE;v.0.[ ſyrcepatum; Lat.Jro 
ct ortakeaway ; to ſhorten. Nevterly, to woon. 
SY/NCOPE, O pce] hk [ Tuyue Thy Gr. | 
a figure in Grammar, whereby one or more 
letters are taken out of a word. In Phyfic, a 
{adden fainting or ſwooning. | | 
$Y'XDIC, /. an officer of great power and 
authority in foreign cities and un iverhties ; he 
is cenſor, a comptroller, a bu rge1s, a recorder, 
1nd, in ſome cities, the chief magiſt rate. 
To SYNDICATHE, v. n. to judge; to paſs 
jalgment on; to cenſore. Not much uſed. 
$Y/NDROME, [ þ/ndram} . | ouvdgopn, 
Gr, ] concurrence of ſymptoms indicating a dil: 
tic; concurrent action. 
SYNE'/CDOCHE,[ ſynetd$kee] [| puyixtov 3, 
Cr. Ja figure in Rhetoric, whereby the whole 
13 taken for a part, or a part for the whole. 
SYNNEURO'SIS, J. [eon and veupoy, Gr. ] 
the connexion made by a ligament. | 
SY'NOD, /. 1 Gr.] an aſſembly of 
clergymen, generally provincial. [See Cox vo- 
c47198,] The conjunction of the heavenly 
bodies. ä 
SYNO'NYMA, ,. [ ovyyupuog, Gr. ] names 
or words which ſignify the ſame thing. 
SYNO'NYMOUS, a. | ouvdvupuog, Gr. ] ex- 
preing the ſame thing or idea. | 
SLNOTFSIS, ＋— Lee, Gr.) A general 
mew; all the parts brought under one view; 
2 lvIlabus * com pendium. 


1 


TAB 


Gr.] in Surgery, is the operation of cutting far 


| the tiſtula. 


SY'/RTIS, /. [Lat. ] a quickſand; a bog. 

SY/RUP, 1. Vrupus, Lat.] a compoſition 
made of the juice of herbs, flowers, or fruits, 
boiled with ſugir to a th ck conſiſtence. 

S Y'STEM, /.[ 751444, Gr. Ja combination of 
many things operating together; a tcheme 
which reduces many things to a regular de- 
pendence, or co-operation; the whole of any 
doctrine, whoſe ſeveral parts arc boand toge- 
ther, follow, or depend on each other. 

SYSTEMA'TFIC, or SYSTEMA'TICAL, 
a. regular; methodical ; according to fume 
ſy ſtem. | 

 SY'STOLE, [V lee] f. Ives à, Gr. ] the 
contraction of the heart. In Grammar, th- 
(hortening of a long 1ſy1)able. 

SZ XG, . Lr, Gr.] in Aſtronomy. 
is a term equally uſed for the conſunctiou 
and oppoſition of a planet with the fun. In 
Grammar, it is the couplivg of different feet 
together in a verſe. In Anatomy, it is a pair 
of nerves that convey ſenſe from the brain to 
the reſt f the body. 


1 oh 


Is the nineteenth letter and fifteenth 

conſonant of our alphabet, the 
9 ſound whereof is formed by a ſtrong 
expulſion of the breath through the mouths 
upon a ſodden drawing back of the tongue 
from the forepart of the palate, with the lips 
at the ſame time open. Its proper dound 15 
that in tin, tell, vet, put. When it comes be- 
fore i, followed by a vowel, it is ſounded like 
, as in nation, motiam, &c. except when pre- 
ceded by 5s, as in Chriſtian, queſtion, &c. When 
comes atter it, it gives a two- ſold ſound ; 
one clear and acute, as in thin, thief, & c. the 


SINTA'CTICAL, a. conjoined; fitted to 


3 relating to the conſtruction of 
perch, 


SYNTAX, J. E 
nomber of things 


of grammar which 
words, 


_ SYNTHE'SIS, /. [ o5»85045, Gr.] the act of 
PImng, oppoſed to Analy/is, 
SY NTHE'TIC, a. [ ouvber 
together 3 Compounding z 
ing, uniting, 
which degins wi 
k nowledge of th 
Inning with t 
general truths, 
5 drawn from, 
15 therefore call 


othec more obtuſe and obſcure, as in“ ten, 
thoſe, there, &c, Among the Antients, T. 
as a numeral ſnad for 160; and with a dath 


over it, thus, T for 160,000. In Muſic, T 


ſtand for tutti, all, together. 


TA*'BARD, or TA“ BERD, .. [tabard,Fr.] 
a gown reaching no farther chan the middle of 
the leg; a kind of jacket, or ſleeveleſs coat ; 
{ a herald's coat. 

TA'BBY, . {tabis. Fr.] a kind of rich 
ſilk, which having paſſed under the calender, 
is made to reflect the rays of light, diſfereut- 
ly and wavingly thereon. 

TA'BBY, à. brinded, brindled, or varied 
with another colour. 

To TA'BBY, . a, to paſs filk, &c. under 
the calender, to give it a repreſentation af 


ourraSi;,Gr.]Jaſyitem; a 
Joined together ; that part 
teaches the conſtruction of 


*g, Gr. | joining 
N ; connective; conjoin- 
the /ynthetic method is that 
th the parts, and leads to the 
e whole; which it does by be. 
he moſt ſimple principles and 
and proceeding to that which 
or compounded of, them ; and 
ed the method of compoſition, 


YPHON |. Ses waves, like that of tabby. 
SYRINGE 18 mw TABEFA'CTION,[.| rabefa#io, Lat.Jacon- 
ment, through wh eins r. Ja pipe or inſtru- ¶ ſuming or waſting away; decay; conſumption. 
T0 SV RIN My any thing is ſquirted. To TA'BEFY, v. . | tabefacio, Lat. ] to 
a f-ringe. . 4. to ſpout, or wath by | waſte away; to pine, or conſume. . 
SYRINGO' | TABELLA'RIOUS, &. belonging to let- 


* 
oM. League and 21 rette, ters, or a lettex- carrier. 


TABE'LLIO, 


T AC 


TABE'LLIO, ,. Cra“, Fr. | a ſerivencr; | 


2 rotary public, 

TA'BERDER, /. one who wears a ſhort 
gown; applied at Oxford to a ſervitor of 

een's College. 

TA'BERNACLE, /. tales Lat.) 
a temporary habitat ion, or caſuil dwelling; a 
ſacred place, or place of worthip. In the 
Nomiſh church, a little veflel in which the 
ſacrament is put on the altar. 

To TABERNACLE, . . to enthrine, or 
houſe. 

TA'BES Dors4'r.ts, /:. Lat.] a conſump- 
tion in the marrow of the back-bone, 

1.A'BID, a, | tabidus, Lat. | waſted by dif- 
eaſe ; confumptive. 

TABLATURE, /. painting on walls, or 
cielings. In Anatomy, a divifton or parting 
ot the ſcull bones. 

TABLE, J. þ tabrla, Lat, ] any flat or level 
ſurface; a board ſupported by teet, and uſed 
tor meals; perfons fitting and paitaking of an 
entertainment; fare, or entertainment ; a ta- 
let, or ſurface on which any thing is writ- 
ten, or engraved ;z a picture from tableau, Fr, 
The palm of the hand. Draughts. Au in- 
dex; 1ynophs ; catalogue; fyllabus. To turn 
che tables ſignities to change the condition or 
fortune of two contending parties. 

To TA'BLE, 2. =. to board; to live at 
another's table. Actively, to make a cata- 
lozue, or fer down. 

TA'BLE-BEER, F. beer uſed at meals; 
ſmail-bcer. 

TA'BLE-BOOK, /. a book on which any 
ung eis wrote without ink. 

TA'BLER, /. a boarder. 

TA'BLET, /. a tmall level ſurface; a me- 
4;cinc of a fquare torm ; a 1luriace Written or 
painted on. 

TA'BOR, ,. [rabor, Fr.) a ſmall drum 
beaten with a ſtick, and accompanied with a 
pipe, which makes a lort of munc. 

To TA'BOR, . 2. frat yer, old Fr.] to 
iirnke lightly and freqoc bv. 

TA'BORINE, or TA'VOURET, , | ta- 
Saur ine, Fr. a tabor: a mall drum. 

To TA'RULATE, +. 4. to reduce to a 
table or ſynophs. | 

TACHE, 7. from tack | any thing taken 
hold of; a catch; a loop: a button, 

TACHY'/'GRAPHY,' taty or afs Te} ray uv; 
and y;&1, Gr. the art of Iwift writing, 

TA'CIT, a. | :acitt, Lat.] filent ; implied, 
though not exprefled. 

TA'CITLY, ad. hlently. 

TACITU'RNITY, 7. | taciturmtas, Lat. | 
Rabitval lence ; ſecrecy; a ſilent humour. 

To TACK, . a. { racher, Fr.] to faſten to 
any thing; to ſew ſlightly; to WI or thick 
together. Neuterly, to turn a hip. 

TACK, /. a ſmall nail. Tack abewr, in fea 
language, is the act of turning ſhips at fea. 
To buld tack, 1. . to laſt or hold out. 


| 


s, or inftromend of a&jo 

thip, from tacchel, Belg. a rope, 
IA'CK LING, J- ropes, or furniture f 

mat : furniture for {port or action. 7 
TA'CTIC, or TACTICAL, a. [Team 


Gr.] relatin 
at ing to the art of war 55 
anarmy, Y marthalling 


Aries, /. T rancixd, Gr.] the art f 
ranging men in the field of battle : 
A'CTILE, a. ſtatib;, Lat.! 
being touched or felt; tangible. PONY 
TACT ION, [Lee &/1-E1) . the act of touch. 


nz the ropes of + 


ing or feeling; ie _ uſe | $'s 
. es bot 'by pls. BN: 
* * DCASTER, a town in the V. Riding 8 
of Yorkſhire, with a market on Thurſdars * 
but no fairs. It 1s noted for the great cho i 
ot limeſtone dug up near it. Its 13:4 ail * 
N. by WI. of London. ye _ 
T.A'DPOLE, /. | from tad, and pula,$4;1 WW... 

a young ſhapelefs frog or toad. 1 tate 
TA'EN, a contraction of TAkxvx. — 
TANIA, the Taer-woku, ſ. is a genus to ſu 
of worm, whoſe body is of an oblong form liroy, 
compoted of joints or articulations, like the chale 


links of achain, and frequently grows ſeveral part 
ells in length. 
TA*'FFETY, . [taff:tas, Fr.] a kind of 
imooth filken manufacture, having a remark» ney ; 
able gloſſy ſurface. 
TAG, J. Ctag, If}. the point of a lance] a 
point of metal faſtencd to the end of a firing 
or lace: any thing paltry and mean, 
To TAG, v. a. to fix metal to the end of a 


to eng 
arrelt 
occupy 
admit; 


kf, N 


lace; to hang one thing to another, To join, have it 
followed by together, Uicd u 
TA'G-RAG, /. a mob of the loweſt fort, 
AlL, Cg Sax. the long ſubſtance which rad, « 


part. In Aftronomy, the deſcending node of orrow | 
dr be fo 
ſed w 
it ſeems to move. In Law, a limited fee, op o be co 
ell, 

e tak, 
nat us 


TAULLAGE, /. | from taille, Fr.) fre crept, ! 
cut out of the whole ; a ſhare of a man's fur bon; to 
| ly refi 


{tavce paid as tribute. In Law, a roll or ta. 
TALLOR, /. [tailleur, F r.] one who makes 
oaths. ; 
5 TAINE, a ſea port town of Scotland if 
the ſhire of Roſs, ſeated on the Frith of Dot 
nock, and 132 miles from Edinburgh. „ 
To TAINT, =. *. \ teindre, Fr.] "A ; 
or impregnate with any thing; to. — 
infect or corrupt. Neuterly, to be in 


TAK 
TA'K 
TAL 
a claſs 
a, 2rd 
dd regu] 
ding 7 
mn any 
ight, U 


rr J. teinte, Fr.) andre f Sw 
corruption. In Natural wy, hes 0 * 
a red colour, and ſo ſmall that. Tal 

ed tg a 


To TAKE, 2. #.[ taba, If. prete! 


TACKLE, | zac, Brit, | In arcow ; Wear 
2 


largeſt will hardly outweigh 4 . * 
y 


TAL 


ſometimes took] to receive what 1 
ine what is not given ; to catc 
rtifice ; to ſeize or make pri- 
to get, have, or appropriate ; 
dor employ 3 to blaſt or infect ; to judge 
0 2 Fl to cloſe in, or comply with; to 
* 332 or tran{port ; to endure, to 
+ leap or jump over; to ſeize with a 
_ impulte; to produce: to admit in 
| 8 wth to ſe ze as A diſcate; to ſwallow 
yy ra 0 captivate, delight, or en- 
dp" pleaſure; to receive with good or 
849 11; to underſtand in any particular ſenſe. 
. 1 noſe or imagine, followed by it. To 
3 by bouſe. Uled with * 
to deprive of; to let ahde or remove. To take 
care, to be careful, cautious, ſolicitous for, or 
ſoperiarend. Followed by from, to drrogate 
or detrat ; to deprive of. To take heed, to be 
(Autious. Uſed with heed to, to attend. Te 
tak; in, to comprite, comprehend, admit, win, 
receive, or impoſe upon. Followed by oats, 
W to wear. Uied with off, to invalidate, de- 
roy, with-hold, withdraw, ſwallow, pur- 
chale, copy, find place for, Or Kill. To take 
part, to ſhare or participate. Uled with place, 
to prevail or have effect. Uſed with wp, to 
borrow upon credit or intereſt, applied to mo- 
ney ; to engage with; to aſſume; to begin; 
to engroſs to have final recourſe to; to ſeize or 
arreſt; to admit; to reprimand ; to lift ; to 
occupy, Uſed with upon, to appropriate; to 
umit; to be imputed to; to claim authori- 
tr, Neuterly to pleaſe, or be approved of; to 
have its intended or natural effect; to catch 
Uſcd with after, to learn of, reſemble, or imi« 
ate, Uſed with in, to incloſe, leſſen, con- 
rac, cheat. Followed by in band, to under- 
ake. To tate notice, to obſerve ; to ſhew by 
ay act that a thing or perſon is obſerved. 
led with en, to be violently affected with 
oro or hekneſs, Uſed with to, to apply to, 
or be fond of; to hetake or have recourſe to. 
led with up, to op. Uſed with up with, 
o de contented or ſatisfied with; to lodge or 
well. Uſed with with, to pleaſe. Syxox. 
e tabe what is given us; we receive what is 
nt us; we accept what is offered vs. To 


taken, 
Med, to fe 
by ſurprize of 4 


ſoner 3 to exakt! 


yl; to receive, does not 
dly refuſal. 
TAKEN, participle paſſive of Tax. 
TAKING, , ſeizure or diſtreſs. 
TAL, pron. broad ]in Natural Hiſtory, 
a claſs of foſſile bodies, compoſed of broad, 
i rd ſmooth laminæ or plates, laid evenly 
regularly on one another; eafily fiſſile, ac- 
ding to the fize of theſe plates, but not at all 
in ay other direction; flexile and elaſtic ; 
ight, ſhining, and tranſparent ; not givin 
with ſteel, nor termenting with acid 


* and ſuſtaining the force of a vio- 
re without calcining, 


E, . ſtate, Sax.] a ſto 


„generally a 
'0 2 thort narcative of ſo | ang 


me trifling and 


cept, implies always conſent and approba- | 
to take, excludes 


AT 


fabulous circumflances ; a narrative delivered 
by words; a number reckoned ; a reckoning 3 
an information or diſcloſure of any thing ſe- 
cret, SyYxoNx. Tale, novel, romance, feory, each 
imply a ſmall hiſtory, or an entertaining rela- 
tion of adventures. The firſt three are ſup- 
poſed to be fabulous, and made public ; where- 
as the laſt may be either true, or feigned, and 
told either in print, or by word of mouth; 
but as. they carry ideas peculiar to themſelves, 
it is my buſineſs to point them out. By the 
word tale, then, is meant a ſhort, but dreſſed- up 
narrative of ſome fingle adventure; nove! hg- 
nifies an amvſing hiſtory, made up of many 
adventures, and carried on through one or 
more volumes. By romance is underftood a 
collect ion of wild adventures, in love and war. 
Tales ought to be well related; novels, well 
invented; rom:2nces, well carried on; ftoriesy 
well told. | 
TA'LE-BEARER, /. one whogives intelli- 
gence through officiovineſs or maliciouſneſs. 
TA'LENT, /. | talentum, * a weight, or 
ſum of money differing in different nations 
and ages; a faculty, power, or gift of nature; 
quality or nature. SYNovN. Talent and genius 
are both born with us, and are a happy diſ- 
poſition of nature by which we are qualified 
for ſome peculiar employment; but genius 
ſeems to be more internal, and poſſeſſed of 
che powers of invention; talent, more exter- 
nal, and capable of execution. Thus we have 
a genius for poetry and painting; but a talent 
for ſpeaking and writing. Talents, conſider- 
ed as ſynonymous with gualities, differ from 
them in this; that gua/ities form the character 
of perſons ; talents are their ornaments. The 
former way be ufed either in a good or bad 
tenſe ; but we cannot apply the latter in any 
other than a good one. Our gualities render 
us either beloved or deſpiſed. Our talents 
make our company coveted. 55 
TALES, /. in Law, is a word uſed for a 
ſupply of men impannelled on a jury; or, upon 
appearance, being challenged for the plaintiff 
or defendant as not ſufficient; in which caſe 
the judge grants a ſupply to be made, by the 
ſberiff, of fome perſons preſent. 
TA'LGARTH, a village in Brecknock- 
thire, in S. Wales, with fix fairs, on March 
12, May 31, Joy ro, September 23, No- 
vember 3, and December 3, all for cattle, 
ſheep, and horſes. a os 
TA'LIO, /. a ſpecies of puniſhment in the 
Moſaic Law, whereby an evil is returned fimi- 
lar to that committed againſt us by another; 
hence thoſe expreſſions, eye for eye, and tooth 
for tooth. ES | 
TA'LISMAN, /. a magical character. 
To TALK, [the a pron. broad in this word 
and its derivatives; as, fault] v. u. CLaelen, 
Belg.] te converſe ; to ſpeak impertinent] ; 


to give account ; to reaſon or confer with 
another, 


TALK, 


„ familiar ſpeech ; ' rumour 3 


2 T the 


the ſubjet of converſation, Among the wri- land fat os. 
ters of Fas tranſactions, it is lee for + London. rr. "Is is 46 miles W. by N. of 
Ccanterence. Wo.” | | 
TA'LKATIVE, a. full of prate; much fſedly. e ad. gently; meanly ; 456. 
given to talk ug; loquacious- ; TA'MENESS, c the 
TA LKATIVENESS, , the quality of [gentleneſs of diſpof 05 Oppoſite of wildnef; . l 
being forward to ſpeak, or much given to }of ſpirit or courage 938 dejectedueſz; want 
talking; loquacity; gartulity. TAMK 2 i 
TA LL, [a 4 broad; as, tawl?] a. [tal, [of a 8 8 MPION, |. the ſtopſle 
Brit.] long, or high in ſtatare; lofty. | TA'MMY, /. a kind of 
TA'LLAGE, /.| :aillage,Fr. ] impoſt; exciſe.ſuſed to trace the outlines f $"anſparent ſtoff, li 
Rot. 4 hgh 4 9 a 2 r to |ings. or drawings or paint. 
rchetter. vas one church, and about F To T | , 2 
200 houſes, with feveral firects. which are from Fn; os 1 _ [derived by Skinner 
broad, but badly paved, and ſome not at all. [of medicines ; to 2 re ads. « 
TA'LLNESS, [a prov. broad] J height of | without knowledge or receſs 0 6h vi, : 
ſtatute; loftineſs. with, or endeavour be ny ; to praftiſe lig 
TA'LLOW, Cal] /. Lage, Dan.] the | TA'MWORTH, > town in 8.0 . 
_ greaſe or fat of animals. with a market on Saturd, in Staffordſhire, fro 
TA'LLY,/. [from tailler, Fr. Ja ſtick notch» [on May 4, for cattle and ih, 3 * 
ed or cut along with another, and uſed former- for cattle and wool, aud . Sg July 26, | 
ly to keep accounts by; any thing made to all forts of cattle. 1 is zpret ober 24, for the 
ſuit another. tion, and fends two SET ty good corporae A 
To TA'LLY, v. u. to fit, ſuit, or cut out [It is 113 miles N. W. of — 2 2 
for any thing; to mark upon a tally. Neu-] To TAN, v. a. | rameer Fr 4 1 
tei ly, to be tted; to conform. | leather with bark. To A Ne * 
AIST AT: ſ. one who ſells eloaths applied to the ſun. e * 
to be paid by the week or month. TAN, /. the 10 
TA'LMUD, or THA'LMUD, , the book ſmall, 121 uſed e eee 9 * 
containing the Jewiſh traditions, aud rabbini- TANG, /. | tangbe, Bel ' 1 
0 N 7. [ — e g. a ſtrong taſte left diſc] 
cal explanations of the law. | in the mouth; reliſh or tafte T 
TA'LON, /. Lal, F r.] is the claw of a | To TANG, v. x. f uſ * 
. d is Te , [ uſed inftead of ua pobl 
bard of prey. In Architecture, it is a kind of Ito ring with, x T 


moulding, which conſiſts of a cymatium, TANGENT, [g pron. ſoft} f [tangony turp 


crowned with a ſquare fillet. Lat.] is a right line h : 

2 f . 5 8 2 perpendicularly raifcd o Pura 
TI ALSARNE, a village of Cardiganſtire, the extremity of a radius, which touches 408 Tr 
in S. Wales, with two fairs, on September 8, |cle fo as not to cut it. or pr 


and November 7, for cattle, wool, hories, and] TANGIBTCLIT V, g pron. foft] , the 

pedlars ware. d quality of being perceived by the touch, or of Whol 
TA'LUS, or T.A'/LUT, /. in Architecture, jbeing felt. | 

is the inclination or lope of a work. \ TA'NGIBLE, [g pron. ſoft] a. [from tu. fully 
TA'LYBOUT, a village of Carnarvon- ! go, Lat.] to be felt or perceive! by the touch, 


ſhire, in N. Wales, with two fairs, on May 7, | To TA'NGLE, v. a. See ExTaxctE. lazin 
and Auguſt 12, for cattle. | TA/NGLE, /. a knot of things mixed wil T/ 
TA MAR, a river of England, which runs {one another. T4 
from N. to S. and divides Cornwall from De- | TA'NGLY, or TA'NGRY, 2 villg in IMot19 
vonſhire. Hampthire, with one fair, on April 15 fot Kato 


TA'MARIND, /. [ :amarindius, Lat. ] a kind |ſheep. 


1 
„f Indian fruit, of an agreeable acid tate, and | TANIS TRV, /. an ancient cuſtom in l 14 
eſteemed good to quench thirſt. land, which ordains that an adult is to be pres rows 
TA'MARISK, / \ramariſce, Lat.] a ſhrub, [ferred to a minor; as an uncle to a nepbr. TA 
with a red bark and leaves, like heath. The Likewife, a cuſtom whereby a chieftain, 4 onta 
od and leaves are uſed jn medicine as a- taniſt, has lands only for life, as being oly or e 
nringents. ” b elected thereto. 1 a 


TAME, a. Came, Sax. ] gentle of diſpoſition; | TANK, , Langue, Fr.] a large ciſtern a 
dom- Hic, oppoſed to wild; cratbed, ſubdued, ] baſon; a little pool or pond. 1 * 
dejected ; ſpiritlefs or heartleſs. SI NON. Tame TA'NKARD, J. [ tancaird, Er. } a dru ing oy 
animals are made ſo, partly by the art or in- veſſel with a cover moving on a hinge. 


duſtry of man; gentle animals are naturally fo. | TA/NNER, /. one that tans and fler ha 

To TAME, v. a. 1 Sax. ] to reduce hides for uſe. EI 1 be Ct 
from wildneſs; to ſubdue or conquer. TA'NQU AM, /. a univerſity wor 7 
- TAME, a town in Qxford{hire, with a|tbat is fit company for Ee, ps | 
market on Tueſdays, and two fairs, on Eaſter- To TA'NTALIZE, 5 [ ro ievi * 
Tueſday, for all forts of cattle, and on Ofto- lex; who was condemned to Rarve 1 * 


der 10, for hiring ſervants, and for horſes thirſt among fruits and water wic 


TAR 


ot touch 
en cannot de , 

TANTAM OU NT, 
bus a bolt. 1 N or 

\erce ot broach A veue. 

I gentle blow : a pipe through 
dun üer is drawn from a veffel. Allo the 
50 Gardeners, is that 

Ap. ROOT, /. among Gardeners, 

Ne agen 14. deſcends ſtraight down. 
TAPE, [. | 1zpþary Sax. ] linen wove in nar- 
w {11Þs aud uſed for fillets or bands. 1 

" 4 PER, ſ. | taper, Sax. | a wax-candle ; à 

16 JR, a. growing gravually narrow 
from the bottom to the top; conical; Pyra- 
midical. 

To TA PER, v. a. to grow 

me bottom or top. 8 

TAPESTRY, , [taprſterie,Fr. Icloth woven 

with forms of human creatures, beaſts, &c. 
aſcd for hangings, and ſometimes for carpets. 
TAPPING, J. in general, is the act of pier- 
cing a hole in a veſſel, in order to draw off the 
liquor, In Agriculture, it 15 the making an. 
incion in the bark of a tree, and letting out 
the juice. In Sorgery, it is an operation for 
diſcharging the water in a dropſy. 

TA'PSTER, /. one who draws beer at a 

public booſe. 5 
TAR, /. [tarre, Belg. ] liquid pitch, or the 


cached. 


J. [Fr.] of equal va- 


puratively, a ſailor. : 

To TAR, v. a. to ſmear with tar; to teaze 
or provoke, 

TARA'NTULA, /.[Ital.]a kind of ſpider, 
whoſe bite is ſaid to be cured only by muſic. 

TARDILY, ad. fowly ; lazily; floth- 
fully ; floggiſhly. 

TARDINESS, , fluggiſhneſs ; flowneſs ; 
lazineſs ; guiltineis. 
TARDITY, ,. ſlowneſs. 
TA'RDY, a, | ta1dus, Lat.] flow, applied to 
motion. Sluggith, or unwilling to act or move; 
Wiiatory, Unwary, Criminal. The two laſt 
Words are in a low ſenſe. 
TARE, /. from teeren, Belg. ] a weed which 
frows among corn. See VETCHES. 
TARE, /. Fr.] the weight of any thing 
ontaning a commodity ; an allowance made 
or welght of the box, chett, &c. in which 
by commodity is contained. 
TARE, preter. of Tear. 
TARGE, or TA'RGET, 
1 = a kind of by 
meld, worn for defence on t . 
IARGUM, a 8 he left arm 
ſentateuch, or five 
de Chaldee lan 
TARIFF, . 
Ms; a book of r 
dor ſtates, aſce 
on their reſpe 
ned into their 


F; pron. ſoft] /. 


Uage. 


[tariffe, Fr.] a book of euſ- 


dominiors. 


to torment by the proſpet of plea-| 


ſmaller towards] 


. * 
turpentine of the fir=tree extracted by fire. Fi- 


ckler leſs than a 


Heb.] a paraphraſe on the 
books of Moles, written in 


ates agreed on between priu- 
tainwyg the duties to be laid 
ctive merchandizes when im- 


TAR 

TA'RLING, a village in Eſſex, with a fair 
for toys on Whitſun-Monday. 

TARN, J [In. ] a bog; a fen; a marſh; a 
pool; a quagmire. 
To TA'RNISH, v. a. [ternir, Fr. ] to ſully; 
to ſoil ; to diminiſh brightnets, Paſſively, to 
loſe brightneſs. : 

TA'RPAW LING, g. a hempen cloth 
ſmeared with tar; a ſailor. 
TA'RPERLEY, a town in Cheſhire, nine 
miles Eaſt of Cheſter, with three fairs, viz. on 
May 1; on Monday after St. Bartholomew, 
Auguſt 24; and on December 10, for cattle 
and pedlary. | 
TA'RRIER, /. Crerre, Fr. the earth whence 
it ſhould be written terrier] a ſmall dog uſed 
in hunting a fox, or otter, in their holes. See 
TERKIER. One who tatries or ſtays. 
TA'RRING, a village in Suſſex, with two 
fairs, on April 5, and Oct. 2, for pedlars ware. 
It has a market on Saturday, and is 7 miles 
from Steyning and 584 from London. 
To TA'RRY, v. v. to ſtay ; to continue in 
a place; to delay, or be long in coming, Ac- 
tively, to wait for. 
TA'RSUS, /. the inftep at the beginning 
of the foot, between the ankle and the body 
of the foot. It contiſts of ſeven bones. 
TART, /. | tarte, Fr.] a ſmall pie of fruit. 
TA'RTANE, /. [tartana, Ital.] a veſſel 
with one maſt, and a three-cornered ſail, uſed 
in the Mediterranean. yy 
TA'RTLY, ad. ſourly; ſharply. 
| TA'RTNESS, /, the quality H being ſour 
to the taſte; ſharpneſs, or poignancy in ſpeech. 
TARTAR, , in Natural Hifiory and 
Pharmacy, is a hard and almoſt ſtony ſepara- 
tion from a vegetable juice, after fermenta- 
tion. The common tartar is the produce of 
wine, being found in large maſſes adhering to 
the bottoms and ſides of caſks in which that li- 
quor has been long kept; but without ſmell, 
and of a ſubacid taſte. | 
N a. [lar tareus, Lat. J hel- 
liſh. 
To TA'RTARIZE, v. a. to impregnate 
with tartar. 
TA'RTARY GREAT, is a large extent 
of country, making the third part of Afi, 
being about 1500 miles in length from E. to 
W. and 125 in breadth from N. to S. It is 
ſeated between 35 and 53 degrees of N. lati- 
tude. European Tartary, as well as Tartary 
in Turkey, lies near the Black Sea, and 
Moſcovy Tartary is near the Caſpian Sea, 
Aſiatic Tartary, of which we are now ſpeak- 
ing, is watered by five large rivers, which 
ſerve to determine the fituation” of places; 
namely, the Oby, the Volga gr Wolga, the 

eneſea, the Lena, and the A Ruſſian 


Amur. 
y be 


* 


artary has no fixed bounds, but it ma 


near 1500 miles in length from E. to W. and 
Chineſe Tar- 
is ſeparated from China by a great wall, 
5 about 750 miles in extent. It is di- 


vidod 


750 in breadth from N. to 8. 
ey 
an 


„ 


T AT 


vided into the caſtern and weſtern; and that 
part of i: near the wall is without inhabugets. 
It was formerly ſuppoſed to be Cathy, whoſe 
capital was Cambalv, which is now well 
known to be Pekin, Iadependent Tartary 
eomprehends all that part of it which belongs 
neither to Ruſſia nor China; and is compoled 
of ſeveral kingdoms, namely Turkeſtau, Great 
Bochariaz, Little Bocharia, the kingdom of 
the Catmucks, and Tibet, or Thibet, or Bou- 
tan, which is a large country, and part of 
Tangut. In general, the Tartars are a ro- 
buſt people, have a good conſtitution, and are 
capable of undergoing hardſhips. They have 


broad faces, ſhort chins, large whiſkers, and] 


noſes even with their faces. They are dex- 
trous in handling their ſabres, and ſhooting 
with bows and arrows. The mew have no 
other buſineſs than that of going to war, and 
the women take care of domeſtic affairs. They 
are pagans; aud they have a pontift called 
Dali Lama. 


TASK, /; Ciaſcu, Brit. ] ſomething which is | 
ordered to be done by another; an employ-4 


ment or bufineſs. To tate to faſt, is to reprove, 
examine rigidly, or reprimand, 


To TASK, . 4. [refers Brit. ] to order or 


command ſomething to be done. 

T A'SSEL, . [| tafe, F 7 an ornamental 
bunch of filk, or glittering ſubftance hanging 
4 = end ot a firing; allo a male hawk ; an 

erb. 

TA'SSES. /. armovr for the thighs. 

To TASTE, v. a. | faſter, Fr. ] to perceive 


or diſtinguiſh by the palate ; to try by the 


mouth ; to cat in ſmall quantities, to feel or 
have a perc-ption of. Nevterly, to try by the 
palate; to diflinguith by the mind; to reliſh 
or approve ; to try the reliſh of any thing; 
to have perception ; to enjoy ſparingly ; to 
convey to the orgaus of taſte ; to affect the 
organs of talte. 

TASTE, /. the act of trying by the mouth; 
the ſenſe by which the reluh of any thing is 
received on the palate, Figuratively, diſcern- 
ment or reliſh, applied to the mind; an eſſay 
or trial ; à ſmall portion given as a ſpecimen. 

TASTELESS, a. cauſing no ſenſation on 
the palate ; inſipid ; having no perception of 
ſymmetry, elegance, or decorum. 

To TA'TTER, v. a. | toteran, Sax. ] to 
tear; to rend; to make ragged. 

TA/TTER, /. a tag; a fragment of any 
thing torn. 

TATTERDEMA/LION, / a ragged fel- 
? 


o. 
TATTERSHALL, a town of Lincola- 
ſhire, with a market on F ridays, and two fairs, 
om May 14, and Sept. 25, tor horfes, cattle, 
and cloth. It is 133 miles N. of London. 
To TA'TTLE, v. n. [tateren, Belg. to uſe 
many words with little meaning, to talk with- 
out moderation or difcretion. 
TATTLE, 
chat. 


| 


J. prate 5 triſting alk idle 


TAX 


TATTOO ſ. the bea 
. 2 t l 
N — cal led to ben by which 
ack A, xg „J. [faverne, F r. Ja houſe where 
TAUGHT, [taut 
of Tracy. I "nd part-paſine 
TA'VISTOCK, a town of ; 
with a market on Satorday, and oy — < 
January r7, May 6, September e 
and December 11 „alt for cattle, It ſend by ; 
{members do Parhament. It is 2043 mils 
W. by 8. of London, It gives the title «f 


: al} i 
99g to the eldeſt ſon of the duke of B. 


To TAUNT, v. a. [Tanck a, Belg. ] to 

| proach), infulr, or treat — 3 
y ane upbraid ng 7 to exprobate. 
TAUNT, . an inſult; ſcoff; ridicule; 
ſarcaſm 3 reproach, Among Mariners, a thip 


is ſaid to be taunt maſtet when h 
too tall for her. / FIG 


TAUNTING, a. reviling ; ſcornſul , 
railing ; contumeltovs ; ſcofling. f 
. TAU'NTINGLY, ad. fcoxnfully : in au 
imperiovs and proud manner ; ſcoffiyly ; con- 
tumelrouſly. ; 

TAUNTINGNESS, /. raillery ; haught'e 
neſs ; proud and ſcornful behaviour. 
 TAU'/NTON, a town of Somerſetſhire, 
with two markets, on Wednefdays and Satvr- 
days ; and two fairs, on June 17, for bullock: 
and horſes, and on July 7, for three days; 
the firſt for bullocks and horſes, and the other 
wo for pedlars ware and ſweetmeats, It is 
| reckoned the beſt town in the covnty, and 
ſends two members to Parliament. It 1s 145 
miles W. by S. of London. 

TAURICORNOUS, a. | taurus and corn 
Lat.] having horns reſembling a dul?s, 

TAURIFORM, à. [ tauriformisgLat.] hays 
ing the ſhape of a doll. 

TAURUS, /. in Aſtronomy, the Bull: the 
fecond fign of the zodiac, which the ſun eu 
ters in April. 

FAUTOYLOGY, , Lau. Gr.) the 
repetition of the ſame word often: fometioes 
applied to the repetition of the ſame ſenſe u 
different words, | f 

To TAW, v. a. [tawion, Sax.] to «rd 
white or allum leather. 

TAW, , a round marble 
loured, uſed in play. _ 
TAWDRINESVs, J tine] finery. . 
TAWPR V, a. meanly ſhowy ; foe Vi 
out grace or elegante. 

TAWNIxFss, / Ry 
cotour, diſcoloured by the heat o j"? 5 

TAMNV, 6: py > Pr.) 2 1 
| . vent 7 wart l * | 
W oy 2 — Belg. g tribute impoſed} 


2 "x 
1 enſure. 
an exciſe- charge or C 

taxer, Fr.] to load 


þ 


beautifully c 


a brown or yellowiſh 


5 TAX D. c. 
3 impoſts to charge or . 
kau; uſed with of or 

TAXA: 


| fault. 


| arent or fiflure. 


comb or unravel wool or flax; to fcratch c 


TED 
TAXATION, /- the act of loading with 


don; fcandal. 
res. Accuſations . the, Fr.] the leaf of a 
TEA, [1] /- wo . of China; 
intuſing tea in do:hing 


ſhrub growing 10 leve 
the liquor made by 


e TEACH, [tech] . a. Ureter. and part. 


5 . f 

Fo „bt. t.ccung, SAX. | (0 inſtruér or in- 
. 21 4 to be learnea ; to 
t ll or give intelligence. Neuterly, to per- 
firm the office of an inflructor. S\ NON. 1 
To teach is only to gie leſtons; to learn is » 
give leflons with ſuccels : boch Mich wores 
relate more to theſe things that are propri bas 
coltivate the mind, and turm a good _— 
tion; for which reaton they are uſed with 
popriety, when the Arts and Sciences Are in 
queſtion, To inſtru? has a greater relation 
to that which is uſeful 3n the conduct vt lite, | 
and ſucceſs of affairs. It is therefore in Ms. 
proper place, when ſpe A ing of any thing that 
concerns either our duty or our amereſt. 4 

TEACHABLE, [ reechabl | a, capable ot. 
be.ng taught oc inſtructed ; docile. 

TEAGUE, [ Teeg | /, a contemptuous name 
for an Iriſhman. 

TEAL, (tcel} ſ. [teedingh, Belg.] a ſmall 
wild fol, the moit elegant and valuable of: 
the duck kind. 

TEAM, [tem] 2 [ temo, Lat.] 2 number of 
horſes, v+ca, or other beaſts drawing the 
ſame carriage at once; any number pafhng in 
g Line, 

TEAR, { pron. ter} J. | tear, Sax. ] the wa- 
ter which flows from the eyes ; any moiſture; 
tickling in drops. 

TEAR, | pron. tare] 1. 


r Fn 


* 


* FW "WY 


! 


[from the verb]: 
To TEAR, [pron. tare] v. @. [preter tore, 
formerly tare, part. paſhve torn, t.cran, Sax. ]. 
to pull into peices or tatters; to wound with 
the nail, or any ſharp-pointed inſtrument 
daun along; to break, divide, or ſhatter by 
violence: to pluck violently ; to take away bx 
ludden force, Neuterly, to fume, rave, or 
rant like a madman ; from tieren. Belg. ] 
To TEASE, [teen] V. 4. [can, 2 to 
oth 


to level the nap; to torment or vex with aſi- 


duous impertinence. 
TEAT, [tet] .. [tehe, Fr.] the pap of a wo- 


man: appli 
5 * preſent applied only to the dugs of 


TECHNICAL, [:A4nika! 4 34%35 
r.] belonging to A ocy ng 0 Coins, 


TECHNOLOGY [ tekndloj | 
8 , n „Le VORGe 
Ja, Cr. a deſcription of the ATA So | 


TEC ron. tZ7 Y 

reid: full a. 4 4. forward 0 

TECTO'N k, 4. 

longing to building, 
0 TE 


P, v. a. ſtead 
Va, an, Sax. ] to la 
newly mown into ao ] oy gr 


TED 7 
—＋ DER, or TE/ THER, /. [tudder,Belg.] 


| 


[ T*xTox3;, Gr.] be- 


| for woollen cloth. Itis 18 


| a long tube fitted with glaſſes, through which 


T'E L 
| prevent his paſturing too widely. Figura 
tively, any thing by which a perſon is fe- 
trained. 

TE DE UM, /. [ we praiſe thee, O God 10 
a hymn of thaukſgiving, uſed in the churc 
upon ordinary as well as folema occahions, to 
called [rom the two firſt words in the Latin. 

TE'DIOUS, 4. | from t&dium, Lat. | occa- 
honing wearineſs and trouble by cuntinuance 
or Jength. Slow, dilatory, 

TE'DIOUSLY, ad. in a flow and irkſome 
manner, ; 

TE DIQUSNESS, /. that which renders 
any thing diſagreeable by the tov long time 
ſpent in performing it. 

To TEEM, v. a. [team, Sax. ] to bring 
young ; to be pregnant. Figuratwely, to be 
full or charged with, like an animal that :s 
pregnant. Actively, to bring forth or produce. 
To pour; from temmen, Dan. a low word, but 
{{11i retained by the Scots, and uſed by Swilt 
4+ Teem the remainder.” Direct. 10 Serve 

TEE/MING, à. fivitful; pregnant. 

TEEN, /. [ tinan, Sax. ] ſorrow ; grief. Ob- 
ſolete. 

TEENS, /. from tyn, Sax. ] the years which 
are reckoned by the addition of en; as thire 
teen, fourteen, &c. 

TEETH, the plural of Toorn. 

TE'GUMENT,, /. [ tegumentum, Lat. ] a co- 
ver or ovtward part. 

To TEH-HE, . u. to laugh, to titter. 

TEIGN MOUTH, or TIN MOUTH, a 
town in Devonſhire, ſcated at the mouth of 
the river Teigne. This is the place where the 


% 


Danes firſt landed, and where they committed 


ſeveral outrages. It has no market, but three 
fairs; on the third Tueſday in January, the 
laſt Thurſday in February, and September 29, 
7 miles W. by 8. 
ot London. | 
TEINT, Ln tint] /. | teinte, Fr. colour, 
or touch of the penciL 7 
TE'LAMON, or ATLAS, /. is a name 
given to thole figures or half figures of men, 
ſo commonly uſed inſtead of columns or pi- 


laſters, to ſupport any member in Architec- 
dure. 


TE'LESCOPE, ſ. Criyer and 7x05, Gr. 


diſtaut objects are viewed. 

To TELL, v. a. [preter. and part. paſſive 
told, tellan, Sax. ] te utter, or exprets by words 
to relate or ſpeak ; to teach or inform; to diſ- 
cover; to count or number; to make excuſes. 
Never tell me.” Sat. Neuterly, to give 
an account; to make report. To fell on, is 
to inferm ot. | | 

TE'LLER, /. an officer in the Exchequer, 
who is employed in receiving and paying all 
the monies on the king's account. They are 
four in number. 

_ TE'LL-TALE, /. one who gives informa- 
tion of what another ſays or does, either 


which a horſe is tied in the field to 


through offie ĩouſueſs or malice. 


3 3 TE'LSHAM, 


T E M 


TE'LSHAM, a village in Soffolk, with 
one fair, on Auguſt 16, 2 ſheep, lambs, aud 
tovs. 

TEMERA'RIOUS, {remerarius, Lat.] a. 
raſh ; heady ; careleſs ; heedlefs, 

TEME/RITY, ,. fe-merite;, Lat.] unrea- 
ſonable contempt of danger; raihnets. . 

To TE'MPER, . 4. [rempera, Lat. ] to mix 
ſo as one part may qualify or tet the other out 
to advantage; to mix or mingle; to accom- 
modate ; to ſoften, ſooth, or aſſuage: to form 
or a metals to a proper degree of hard- 
nels. 

TEMPER, /. a due and juſt mixture of 
contrary qualities; the middle courſe ; diſpa- 
fition of mind; conſtitution of boy; calm- 
neſs; the fate of hardneſs to which any me- 
tal is reduced, 

TE'MPERAMENT, , | temperament, Fr.) 
ſtate with reſpect to the predominance of an 
quality; due mixture of oppoſites; the habitude, 
or naturalconſtitution of the body. The tem- 
pering of ſteel and iron, is the rendering them 
either more compact and hard, or ſoft and pli- 
ant, according as the different uſes for which 
they are wanted may require. 

TE'/MPERANCE, * S Lat.) 
moderation in eating and drinking; reſtraint 
of aſſections or paſhons ; patience. 

TE'MPERATE, a. [ temperatus, Lat. ] ab- 
ſtaining from exceſs in eating or drinking ; 
moderate in degree of any quality or paſhon, 

TE'MPERATENESS, /. freedom from 
exceſſes. Calmneſs; coolneſs; moderateneſs. 

TE'MPERATURE, /. [tend ature, Fr.] 
conſtitut ion of nature; degree of any quali- 
ties; due ballance of contrarieties; freedom 
from any predominant paſſion. 

TEMPEST, /. N wat the utmoſt 
violence of the wind, whoſe ſeveral degrees are 
thus marked by Johnſon; a breeze; a gale ; 
aguſt; a ſtorm; a tempeſt, A continued 
ftorm at ſea. Any tumult or violent commo- 
tion. Syxow. By tempe/? is underſtood the 
utmoſt violence of the wind; by form, a com- 
motion of the elements. The latter is uſed 
to denate any violence of weather; as a form 
of hail, &c. but the former implies the utmoſt 
violence of the wind. 

To TE/MPEST, v. &. to diſturb as by a 
tempeſt. . 

TEMPESTVIVITY, , | from tempeſivus, 
Lat. | ſeaſonableneſs. | 

TEMPE/STUOUS, . Ctemnpeſtucux, Fr.] 
ſlormy; diſturbed by furious blaſts of wind, or 
violent rage of paſſions; turbulent. 

TEMPE'STUOQUSLY, ad. ſuriouſly; qut- 
ageouſly ; boiſterouſly. g 

TEMPE'STUOUSNESS, /. ſtormineſs; 
outrageouſneſs ; boiſterooſneſs. | 

TE MPLAR), ＋. a ſtudent in the Law. 
Alf», a certain order of knights, inſtitoted at 
Jeruſalem about the year 11 18, Ar firſt there 
were but g of them ; but in a ſhort time they 


y | ſured by time, oppoſed to eternal, 


TEN 


« 22 the nam 
, becauſe their ff 6 

temple dedicated to — = fog 
After having performed many A den. 
againſt the infidels, they became > yas 
powerful all over Europe ; but the 2 
their wealth and ceedit, 1 


fell into 
* -> had * . ma! 0 
orders and irregularities ; for which . N 
prolecuted in France, Italy, aud Sp y were 


at laſt the pope, by his bull of phe 


May, 1312, pronounced the extin 
whole order, avd united their 
arder of St. John of Teruſalem, 
TE MPLE, ; [ templum, Lat.) a place {et 
apart for religious worthip. The upper part of 
the ſides af the head ; fram tempora, 1. Os, 
TE MPLET, /. a piece of timber placed un 
der the girders of a building, | : 
TEMPORAL, a. [ 1emporalis, Lat.) mea. 
* 

oppoſed to eccleſiaſt ical? Confined — * 
ſent exiſtence in this world, oppoſed to . 


tual. Placed 
the hs” Wann upper part of 


TEMPO'RALITY, /. the laity 
to the clergy. Secular . . 
8 1 to thę church. 
h RARY, a. from 
laſting only for a limited time, 1 
To TEMPORIZE, v. a. T tempori cr, F- 
to dela „or put off to another — mY 
with the times or occaſions. 
i TEMPORTZER, /. one that complies with 
times and occaſions ; a trimmer, 
To TEMPT, v. a. [ tento, Lat.] to erde. 
vour to ſeduce or draw a perſon to do ill, by 
preſeating ſome pleaſure to the mind; to pro- 
yoke; to ſollicit ; to try. 
TEMPTA'TION, /. [tentation,Fr.] the 28 
of endeavouring to draw to the commiſſion of 
ill, by offering ſome ſeeming advantage; an 
enticement ; the ſtate of a perſon ſollicited 
by the appearance of preſent pleaſures or ad- 
vantages to the commiſſion of ſome crime or 
fault. 
TE'MPTER, /. 


e of Kai bi. m. 


. of 
ction of the 
eltates to the 


tentateur, Fr.] one whe 


the devil, who tempted our Saviour, 
TEMPTINGLY, ad. in a ſeducing, le 

luring, or provoking manner. 2 

- TE/MPTINGNESS, J the quality of 3 

thing which renders it the object of our wilhes 

or defires. | 
TE/MULENCY, 4 [ temulentia, Lat.] we- 

briation ; drunkennels. i | 
TEN, a. [tyn, Belg.] twice five, or nine 

one. 
TE! NABLE, a. | tenable, Fr.] ſuch as mf 
be maintained or held againſt oppoſition or at 


NA'CIOUS, | tendſhious] as[ tenet 
graſping hard; unwilling to part ws wo 
tentive, or not forgetful, applied bo t . 
mory. Coheſive; adhehve. loſe- fte; 


increaſed to zoo in their convent at Jeruſa- 


meanly parſimonious. Tune 


ſeduces or entices to the commitſion of any ill; 


Cunt 
pole 
ſome 
1 
rect! 
drift 
T 
ſed, 


TEN 


TEN A'/CIOUSLY, [ tend/hion/ly] ad. cloſes) 
rey tely; niggardly. on ; | 
ob GUSN ESS, Lease! + un- 
-1:-ofs to quit, let go, Or part Wun. 
N err, , ſtiffneſs of opinion; nig- 
alneſs. Among Phyſicians, that property 
F ciſco ſubſtances, by which-they adhere to- 


Iy : 


- TEN A" 


ther. | 855 : | 
b ENA/ILLE, J. in Fortificat on, is A Kind 
af GRAPE reſembling a horn-work, but ge- 
ally ſomewhat difteren : 
i 1 ENANT, 72 tenant, + r. one that holds 
ef another; one that dwells in the houſe of 
for rent; one who reſides. 


\ her © 
mw a. fit to be dwelt in; 


TENANTABLE;, 
4 Ne BRT, a town in Warcefſterſhire, 
th - market on Tucidays; and three fairs, 
on April 26, Joly 18, and September 26, 
bor horned cattle, horſes, and ſheep, It is 
fed on the river Teme, which divides Wor- 
eeflerfhice from Shropſhire, 19 miles W. by 
M. of Worceiler, and 1304 N. W. by W. ol 
London. 

TENBY, a ſea-port town of Pembroke- 
hire, in S. Wales, with two markets, on 
Welucidays and Saturdays; and five fairs, on 
Whit Tocſday, May 4, July 20, October 20, 
and December 4, for cattle, horſes, and ſheep. 
It is 347 miles W. of London. 

TENCH, , a freſh-water fiſh. 

To TEND, v. a. [ contracted from attend | 
to watch ; to accompany, guard, attend; to be 
aticntive to. Neuterly, to wait or expect; 
to move towards a certain point or place; to 
contribute; to be directed to any end or pur- 
pole ; to aim at, from teudre, Fr. to attend as 
ſomething inſeparable. 

TENDENCE, or TE/'NDENCY, ſ. di- 

rection or courſe towards any place or object; 
drift or aim towards any inference or reſult. 
TE'NDER, a. [ tendre, Fr.] eafily impreſ- 
ſed, injured, or pained ; delicate or effemi- 
nate ; exciting benevolence or ſympathy ; com- 
paſhonate ; ſutceptible of ſoft paſſions; amo- 
rovs or laſcivious g expreſſive of love; young; 
careful not te hurt. 
To TENDER, 2. a. [ tendre, Fr.] to ofter, 
or preſent for acceptance; to hold or eſteem; 
to regard with care or tenderneſs: the laſt 
ſenſe ſrems obſolete. 

TENDER, /. an offer, or preſentation of 
any thing for acceptance; regard, or kind 
concern; a ſmall ſhip attending a larger. 

TENDER-HEA'RTED, a. eaſily affected 
with the diſtreſs of others. 

TENDERING, a village in Eſſex, with a 
fair, on September 21, for toys. | 

TENDERLY, ad, gently; ſoſtly; kind- 
$4. an affectionate and delicate manner. 
aul r ſoftneſs; delicacy ; in- 

gence ; kindneſs ; niceneſs of conſcience ; 


tuſceptibility of the f. 
l oſter paſſions ; eaſt 
zeing hurt; ſoreneſs, F W 


TEN 


TE'NDINOUS, 3. Lendineux, Fi. ] full of 
tendons; ſinewy. | 

TE/N DON, /. [ tends, Lat.] a finew; a liga- 
ture by which the joints are moved. 

TE'/NDRIL, /. | #endrillon, Fr.] the claſp 
of a vine, or other climbing plant. 

TE'NEBRZE, or TE'NEBRES, /. a ſervice 
in the Romiſh church on Wednetdav, Thourſ- 
dav, and Friday before Eaſier, in commemo- 
ration of Chriſt's agony in the garden, 

TENEBRO'SITY, /. C Lat. ] ob- 
ſcuritv ; darkneſs; gloom. . 

TE/NEBROVS, «. dark; obſcure; gloomy. 

TE/NEMENT, . | /&:em:nt, Fr. | properly 
ſignifies a houſe; but in a larger ſenſe it is 
taken for any houſe, land, rent, or other thing 
which a perſon holds of another. 

TENE'SMUS, /. [Lat.] a violent incli- 
nation to go to ſtool, without being able to 
evacuate, | 

TE'NET, or TENFNT, /. [from tenct, 
Lat.] an opinion, pefition, principle, dogma, 
doctrine. 

TENNIS, /. | ſuppoſed by Skinner, to be 
derived from tenez, Fr. ſtop; uſed by the 
French when they hit the ball] a play in 
which a ball is ſtruck by a racket. 

TE'NON, /. Ccenox, Fr. Ithe end of one piece 
of timber cut to be fitted into another. 

IE NOR, /. | tenor, Lat. ] continuity of ſtate; 
general currency; ſenſe contained, or the ge- 
neral courſe and driit of a d ſcourſe. In Mu- 
hc, the mean or middle part. between the tie- 
ble and tire baſs, In Law, the ſubllance, or 
true intent and meaning of a writing. 

TENSE, a. | tenſus, Lat. | ſtretebed. 

TENSE, Ta, , | temps, Fr.] in Grammar, 
is an inflexion of verbs, whereby they are made 
to Hgnity or diſtinguiſh circumſtance of time, 
in what they afhrm. There are only three 
ſimple tenſes ar times; the preſent, as I love ; 
the preterite, as I have loved ; and the future, 
ISH or will love, 

TE'NSENESS, /. contraction; tenſion ; the 
oppotite to lexity. 

TENSILE, a. capable of being extended. 

TE'NSION, | t&/hon | /. Tron Lat.] the 
act of firetching, or ſtate ot being firetched. 

TENT, /. | zente, Fr. ] a temporary lodging- 
place for a ſoldier, formed of canvas ſtretched 
upon poles; a pavilion; a roll of lint put 
into a tore, A ſpecies of wine of a deep red, 
imported from Gallicia in Spain; from vine 
tinto, Span. | 

To TENT, v. a. to put a roll of lint into a 
ſore.  Figuratively, to fearch to the quick. 

TENTA'TION, /. trial; temptation. 

TENTATIVE, a. attempting; eſſaying; 
drying. 

T ENTER, /. [| tentus, Lat.] a hook on 
which any thing is ſtretched. To be on the 
tenters, 15 to be on the ſtretch; to be in ſuſ- 
pence, or in difficulties. 


TE'NTERDEAN, a town of Kent, with a 


| on Fridays, and one fair, on May 5, 
3T4 for 


T E R 


for cattle and pedlars ware. 


It is 53 miles E. 
by S. of London. 


TENTH, 4. Leeotba, Sax. ] the next after the f 


ninth; the ordinal of ten. Subſtantively, the 
tenth part; tythe. The Tenths are that portion 
Which all ecclefiaſtical Ivivgs pay to the king. 
TE'NTHLY, ad. in the tenth place. 
TENTIGINOUS, a. [ from tentigo, Lat.] 
Mt; ſtretched. . 
TENU'ITY, 6 [ tenuitas, Lat.) thinneſs; 
ſlenderneſs; exility; minuteneſs. 
TEN COUs, 4. thin ſmall; minute; 
ſlender; exile. ä 
IE N URE, , [from teneo, bg 


whereby tenements are holden © their lords. 


TEPEFA/CTION, /. the act of heating or 


making warm. 
TE'PID, 3. ws Lat.) luke warm. 
TEFPILDIT V, /. luke-warmneſs, 
TE'POR, J [Lat.] gentle heat ; luke- 
warmneſs. 
TERATO/LOGY, /. [Ti;@; and N, Gr.) 
bombaſt; atfectat ion of ſublimitv. 
TERCE, /. [ trerce, Fr.] a veſſel containing 
the third part of a butt or pipe, or forty-two 
wine gallons, 
TEREBI/NTHINATE, or TEREBI/N- 


THINE, «, from terebintbum, Lat.] conſiſt-J . 


ing of turpentine ; mixed with rurpentine. 
To TE REBRATE, v. a. [rerebro, Lat.) 


to bore; to perſorate; to pierce. 


TEREBRA'TION, /. the a& of boring or | ff 


piercing. 

To TERGUVERSATE, 
V. a. [ter gam and 
quibble; to evade. 

TERGIVERSA'TION, J pron. ſoft] /. the 
act of ſhutting or quibbling in an argument ; 
ſhift ; ſubterfuge ; evaſion ; fickleneſs. 

TERM. / f terminus, — a limit or boun- 
dary; a word by which ady thing is expreſſed ; 
a condition; a limited time, or the time for 
which any thing laſts. In Law, the time in 
which the tribunals or places of judgement are 
opened for perſons to ſeek their right by courſe 
of law and action. There are four in the year. 
In the Univerſity, that ſpace of time when 
the ſchools are opened, and the exerciſes for 
degrees are performed, the intervals between 
which are called vacations. 

To TERM, v. a. to call, or name, 

TERMAGANT, a, turbulent; tumulty- 
ous ; ſcolding ; quarrel ſome 3 furious. 

TERMAGANT, /. a ſcold; a brawling, 
turbulent woman. | 

To TERMINATE, ». a. [ ternino, Lat.) 
to bound, limit, or put an end to. Neuterly, 

To attain its end, uſed 


the g pron. ſoft] 
verſo, Lat.] to utfle ; to 


to be limited, or end. 
Vith ix. 

TERMINA'TION, /. the ag of limiting 
or baunding ; a bound or limit; an end or 
concluſion. In Grammar, the end of a word. 

TERPSUCHORE, [ Terp5icor&) one of the 
nine Muſes, to whom 1s attribut the inven 
ion of dancing. 


the manner 


T E S 


TE/RR 


TERRA 


0 y 4. 
Lat, conſiſting of land and 


TERRE'N E, a. ¶ terrenus Lat. 
TERRESTRIAL, a. combs. 
earthly - belonging to the earth ; earthy ] 
oF Ls * „ a. [ terribilis, Lat.) dreadfy; 
=! — xy ormidable; violent or great ſo a; 
TE'RRIBLENESs {fri , 
fulaeſs ö formidableneſz. "ightfulnes * 
TERR IBVLITY, £ [ terribilizas, Lat.) ap. 
pearance which creatss great fear or dread, 
TE RRIBLY, ad. dreadfully ; frightfully,; 
ormidably 3 violently, 
TE'RRIER, £ [ terrier, F r.] a dog that 
follows his game under ground; a ſurvey, or 
regiſter of land an auger, a wimble or borer 
rom tercbro, Lat. 
TERRVFIC, a, [ terrificus, Lat, ] caving 
terror; dreadful. 
To TE'RRIFY, v. a. to affect with terror 
to make afraid to frighten, 
TERRFTORY, . [ territoire, — in Geo- 
graphy, denotes an extent or compaſs of land, 
within the bounds, or belonging to the juriſ. 
diction, of any ſtate, city, gf other diviſion of 
a Country, 
TE/R OR , 1 [ terror, Lat.] fear cauſed by 
the light or apprehenfion of tome dangeroys 


object; the cauſe of fear. 
TERRULENCY, fe [terrulentia, Lat. 
earthineſs. 

TERRULENT, a. [ terrulentus, Lat.] full 
of earth. | 

TERSE, a. [ terſus, Lat.] ſmooth, applied 
to ſurface. ws co pa elegant without 

mpouſneſs, applied to ſtyle. ; 
"TER TIAN : [16/hian] fe [tertiana, Lat] 
an ague intermitting two days, and baving 
one fit on the third. 
TE'SSELLATED, a. [ from teſſela, Lat | 
variegated by ſquares. Teſellated pavement 
are made of curious ſquare marbles, bricks, a 
tiles, called zeſſeLe, from their reſembling W. 
TEST, / ( teſta, Lat. ] the cupel 8 
finers try their metals. Figuratively, trial 
examination ; the means of trial ; 8 
which any thing is compared as Ns er. 
judgment or dittinftion. Tefa# 152 i 


25 Car. II. cap. 2. which requires all 11 


| cers, civil and military, to take the _ 


1 A, / in G aph 

om<times uſed for a conti in Frag » 1s 
tinetion to iſlands, — ei 
way mater, dean . 
atter, that : . 
ths of » 19 — 2 after the diſtilla. 


TEST 


ment according to the rites | 
= emonies of the church ot Englaod tor 
22 hereof a perſon executing any of- 
4 in that ſtatute, lor ſeits 5ool. 
STA CEOCS, 4+ [teftaceus, Lat. Jconfiſt- 
in (hells; having continuous ſhells. 


viz, the ſacra 


and one in words 3 
which is called a Nuncupative Will; but this | 


- k 
s not good uin Cale 0 | PE 
&riſable by a teſtament in Writing, « xecuted 


the name of each of the volumes of Holy | 
$crimore., . 4 
1ESTAMENTARY, @. [teſtanentarius, 
Lat. | belonging to a will or teſtament; in the 
mand er of a teſtament; given by, or contain- 
ed in, a will. 


Il, 

, TESTA!TOR, . [teflateur, Fr.] a man who 
makes or leaves a w:1l. | : 
TESTA'TRIX,/. a woman wholeaves awill. 
TESTER, .. {eſe or tete, Fr. this coin 
being probably diitinguiſhed by the head 
ftampcd upon it] a flyer coin valued at a- 
ace, The head or cover of a bed. 

TE'STICLE, /. [ teſ{ecukes, Lat. | in anatomy, 
is a double part in male animals, lerviog toi 
reveration, The tefticles are two in pumber, 
of an oval or egg-like figure, and are contain- 
ed in a peculiar bag, called the ſcrotum. 
TEESTV/CULAR, 4. belonging to the 
teſticles. 

To TE'STIFY, . Nn. [ zeſixficor, Lat.) to 
witueſs, prove, or give evidence. Actively, to 
witneſs, or give evidence of any point. 

TE'STLLY, ad. peevithly ; frettully 3 mo» 
toſely. 

TESTIMONIAL, {. [Cr Himonium, Lat. J a 
writing wherein a perſon's character 1s ſup- 
ported by thoſe who ſubſcribe it, and which 1s 
produced by a perſon in his own favour. 
TESTIMONY, /. | t*/timonium, Lat.] evi- 
gence or proof; an open atteſtation or profeſſion. 

TESTINESS, ſ. peeviſhneſs; fretfulneſs; 
moroſene ſs. i 

TESTI'NING, or TE STI“ NVIG, a village 
of Merionethſhire, in N. Wales, with ſeven 
fairs, on May 24, F riday after Trinity, July 
25 Auguſt 21, September 26, October 19, and 
November x 3, all for cattle, . 

TESTY, a. [teftic, Fr.] fretful; inclined 
to anger; peeviſh. 

TET BURY, a town of Glouceſterſhire, 
with a market'on Wednefdays, and two fairs 

Aſh Wedneſdays, and July 22, for cattle, 
a © rpg, and horſes. It is ſeated on the 

g the county next Wiltſhire, and is a 
19d" good place,” with a handſome marker 

Wwe, and a conſiderable trade. 


miles W. of London. FAM 
TETCHY, a. a corruption of 20% or touchy, 


TESTATE, a. [teftatus, Lat. } having made | p 


THA 


TETE A TETE, J. [Fr.] check by jow!p 

face to face; cloſe and familiar converle or 

correſpondence. 

TE' CHER, /. See Trporx. 

TE'/TR AGON, /. in Geometry, is a general 

name for any four-nded figure, as a ſquare 

parallelogram, rhombus, oc trapezium. 
TETRARCH,| #&trark]f. { Terra og, G r. J 

a perſon governing the fourth part of a pro- 

Vince. 


in the life-time of the teitator. It 15 likewite | epigram compoſed of ſour verſes. 
in 8 


rear. 
TETRI'CITY, , [ zetricizas, Lat. ] ſurli- 
neſs of countenance; ſeverity; harſhineſs. 
TE/TRICOUS, @. | tetr icus, Lat. ] froward, 
erverſe, four, crabbed, ſullen. 
TE'TTER, /. | zeter, Sax. ] a ſcab, ring- 
worm, ſcurf. 

TEUTONIC, a. ſomething belonging to 
the Teutons, an antient people of Germany, 
inhahiting Chictly along the coalts of the 
German ocean, Thus, the Teutonic lan- 
guage is the antient language of Germany, 
which is ranked among the mother tongues. 
The Teutonic is now called the German or 
Dutch, and is diſtinguiſhed into Upper and 
Lower. The Upper has tho notable dialects. 
1. The Scandiav, Daniſh, or perhaps Ge- 
thic; to which belong the languages ſpoken 
in Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Iccland. 
2. The Saxon, to which belong the ſeveral 
languages of the Englith, Scots, Frifian, and 
thoſe on the north of the Elbe. To the Lower 
belong the Low Dutch, Flemiſh, &c, ſpoken 
through the Netherlands, &c. 


fhire, with two markets, on Wedneſdays and 
Saturdays; and five fairs, on March 7, May 
14, June 22, September 4, and October 1c, 
for tanned leather, and pedlars ware, It was 
formerly noted for its monaſtery, and is now 
a large handſome corporation, has a cotton 
manufa&tory, and ſends two members to Par- 
lament. It is 109 miles W. N. W. of London. 

TEXT, /. [ textus, Lat.] that on which a 
comment is made or written; a ſentence of 


maaulcripts in text, or a larger hand than the 
notes, which were written in ſmall cha- 
rafters. 

TEXTILE, @. [| textilis, Lat.] woven; 
capable of being wove. 

TE'XTUARY),/.| textuaire,Fr.Jadivine well 
ſkilled in the original languages of ſcripture. 

TE'XTURE, /. ftextura, Lat.] the act of 
weaving with reſpect to form, matter, or ſtuff; 
diſpoſition or combination of parts. 

THALTVA, /. is one of the nine Muſes, to 
whom the poets aſcribe the invention of 


Geometry and Huſbandry. 


THAME, 


TE/WKSBURY, a town in Glouceſter- 


ſcripture, ſo called becauſe written in antienc 


p 
; 


THE 


- TRAME. Sec Taws. 

THAN, ad. [ than, Sax. ] a particle uſed 
after 4 compa ative adjective, and placed be- 
fere a thing compared. 


Ti A'NDiISTON, otherwiſe FRA/NCE- 


ON, a vylage in Suffolk, with one fair, onf ley. Before a 


uly zt, tor meep and toys.“ | 
THANE, /. | :6-gn, Sax.] an old title of 

honour, qulvaleut to that of a baron. | 
THA'NEL, an iſland ot the county of Kent, 


ſurrounded by the tea, except on the N. E.] Romith church, ſo 


de where it is beanded by the branches off 
the river Stour, nuw inconlideräble to what 
they were formerly. It contains ſeveral vil- 


lags, aud the ſca-hort towns of Margate aud Paul IV. 


Rainigare. It has the title of an earldom. | 
To THANK, . a. (handen, Teut. ] to ac- 
knowledge and exgrets valigation for favours 
rece:ved. i 
THA'NKFUL, a. grateful; ready to ac- 
knowledge a favour or obligation. 
THA'NKFULLY, au. gratefully; ia a 
manner that acknowledges a tavour received. 
THA'NKFULNESS, .. acknowlegraczr 
of a favour received; gratitude. 


THF 


an adjefive, it fron; 
8 igaifies colle&; 
— the good; the rightecus; == 
efore nouns in the plural 
when It comes 
times cut off, 


k r many; 
it generally occur; 
befor number, In Verſe 
« 53 wel, the e is ſome. 

Th adoruing the,” Co. 


participle of the pref 
» , q 0 
it hes that it is uſcd as a Cobſinative, Wü 
It comes before other, the 5 — F = 
ſometimes cut off; as Vorbe- TOY 
”y + „ ere — 5 
IHE ATIN ES, is a religious order in the 


called from their price 
t 5 . neir princt; 
8 John Peter Caraffa, then bi pal 


| kingdom of v 
ples, and afterwards Pope, * the Naa 
Ear RE [theater] J. | theatran, Ln.) 
p ay- oule 3 place rifing by ſteps like a fd 
THEA RIC, or THEA'TRICAL , — 
1 ag a hlay-houſe; belonging to the haze 
N HEE, che oblique caſe ſingular of "ral 
rom the Sax. the oblique caſe of thu, Sax, 
i 52 Js the act of feloniouſiy ard un- 
ully taking away another perſon” ; 
ſtealing ; the thing ſtolen. LY . 
THEFT-BOTE, /. in Law, the adetting 


THANKS, /. | {e4dom uſd in the ſiugu- a thick, by receiving the goods that he 


lar, bau, Sax.] a verbal acknowlegment of 
2 favour received ; diſtinguiſbed from gra- 
tude, which conſiſts in a deep ſenſe of a fa- 
Four received, and a ſtrong inclination to re- 
ay, ot an actual repayment of it. ; 

1HANKSGTPVING, /. that part of divine 
worſhip wherein we acKaowledge benefits re- 
ecived. | 

THAT, Per. Late, Goth. | the other, op- 
poſed to h; which, when applied to ſome- 
thing going before; Who applied to ſome 
perfon mentioned before. Sometimes it is uſed 
inſtead of a whole fentence going before, to 
fave a repetition of the lame words. Followed! 


Heals. 

THEIR, [pron. thare] ſ. [ theore, Sax 
them in their polſeſiion ; 2 to — 
Thetrs is uſed when any thing comes between 
the poſleſſive and ſubſtantive. 

THEM, the oblique caſe of They; fron 
bim, datize plural of be, Sax. . 

THEME, /. | Iue,Gr.] a ſubject onwhich 
2 perſon ſpeaks or writes; a ſhort efſay on ary 
ſubject ; the original word whence others are 
derived. | 

THEMSE'LVES, pron, [the plulal of bia 
and /e/f ] theſe very perſons. 

THEN, ad. | than, Goth.] at that time; 


dy u, ſuch as. That which. The thing. Whatfafterwards, or immediately after any ation 


was then. Sometimes it is uſed te exprels 
eminence. When toi and that relate to fore- 
going words, #425 15 referred to the latter, and 
£6.41 to the former. In that, is an adverbial' 
expreſhon for—as being. | 
THAT, con. becauſe. Sometimes it is 
uſed to expreſs a conſequence, indication, or 
final cnd, 
1THATCH, , Lace, Sax. ] ſtraw, &c. laid 
as 2 covering on the top of a houſe, | 
To THATCH, v. a. | thaccian, Sax. ] to 
cover a roof with firaw, reeds, &c. | 
THA'VERTON, a village in Devonſhire, 
with one fair, on Monday after July 7, for 
caitle, | 
To THAW, ». . { thawan, Sax. ] to melt 
after being frozen. Actively, to melt any 
thing frozen. | : 
THA'XTED, a town of Eſſex, with a mar- 
ket on Fridays, and two fairs, on May 16, 
and Augoft 10, for horſes, &c. It is a large 
mayor-town, 42 miles N. E. of London. 
THE, artic/e, [d:, Belg. ] the article denot- 


| 


ing a particular thing. When it is uſed beſore 


mentioned; therefore, or for this-reaſon; in 
that caſe. Now and then, at one time and at 
other. That time, when vſed after 0. 

THENCE, ad. from that place or time; 
for that reaſon, Though ſometimes it is uſed 
with from, yet the addition of that word 
both ſoperfluous and barbarcus. —= 

THENCEFORTH, ad. from that tim, 
It ſhould not be uſed with from. 

THENCEFO'RWARD, ad. on or from 
that time. 

THEO'CRACY, /. LB and i . 
government immediately ſoperiateuded bj 
God. 1 
THEO DOLITE, ,. an infirument wy 
in ſurveying land, and taking heights 3! 
diſtances. 

THEOLO'GIAN, /. CNV, Gr.) 27% 
ſeſſor of divinity ; 2 divine. gl 

THEOLO'GICAL, 2 8 | 

longing to the ſcience of dWIuny. |, 
wo HEO'LOGY, . [ Jeohoyicy Ge, | divinity 


a ſcience which teaches the knowledge 9 
and divine things. 


TREO 


ing t. 
11 
coun! 


Ti 


conſe 


oppof 
ung 


Tt 
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C Ira rrin,Gr. Ja kind | 
f divination by calling on the name of * 
s THEO'RBO, /- [1:97 ha, Ital.] a large Jute 
aſd in playing A thorough baſs. 1 
THEOREM, /- Neu, Gf. a propo 
on 141d down as an acknowledged t ruth, 
""THEO'RICA L. a. | th&riquey Fr. | belong- 
* o to theory; | eculative. : 
a ORIST) one who farms or main- 
taing a particular theory 3 one killed in ſpe- 
lation. 4 Lg 
erg on Y, / Lebrie, Fr. ſpeculation; op- 
doſed to oraCtice A {yſtem, plan, [Icheme. 
THERAPEUTIC, a. [ Fea ntuvTin9gy Gr. | | 
wrative; lanative; teaching the cure of dat- 


THLOMA/NCY 


N 


calcs. . 

THERE, ad. {ther Sax. ] in that place, op- 
lech to here; an exclamation direct ing ſome- 
ching at a diſtance, At the beginning of a 
ſeotence, it generally caules the nominative 
caſe to be placed after the verb, and is bor- 
rowed from il y a, Fr. In Compoſition, it 
means that, a 

THEREABOUT, or THERE ABOU TS, 
ad. near that place, number, quantity, or 
ene; concerning that matter. 

THEREA'FTER, ad. aſter that; accyrd- 
ing to that; accordingly. _ 

THEREA'T, ad. at that 
count ; at that place. 

THEREBY!, ad. by means of that; in 
conſequence of that. 

THEREFORE, ad. for that; for this; 
tor this reaſon; conſequently. | 

THERVACA, or THERVACE, /. trea- 
cle; any medicine againſt poiſon, or the bites 
of venomous animals. | 

IHE RMA, /. [Lat.] artificial 
moch uſed by the Romans. 

THERMQ'METER, . [ Jie and jatr;ov, 
Gr | an inſtrument for meaſuring the heat of 
air, or any matter. 

THESE, exe] pron. plural of This. When 
oppoſed to thoſe, theſe relates to the perſons or 
ings laſt mentioned, and t hoſe to the firſt, 
THESIS, / [Nee, Gr.] a pofition, a ſub- 
zett to diſpute upon; a propoſition advanced to 
de decided by logical argumentation. 

THETFORD, a town in Norfolk, with 
market on Saturdays; and three fairs, on 
May 14, Auguſt 2, and- September 25, for 
Cheeſe, and toys. It is an avtient town, and 
as formerly very famous. The Lent aſlizes 
for the county are kept here, and it ſends two 
members to Parliament, It is governed by a 
. ten aldermen, and twenty common— 
8 * has a good free- ſchool, and a town- 

Aar 13 $0 miles N. E. of London. 
yower xxl [the g pron. loft] F the 

ing ſupernatural things by lawtol 
Means, as by prayer to God 


ral of be an rey oblique caſe them; the plu- 


THICK, a. Tabiie, 


on that ac- 


hot baths, 


Sax. ] the oppoſite of 


111 


»ppoſed to lender, Muddy, or not tranſ, parent, 
applied to liquors. Frequent, or in quick ſuc- 
cethon. Cloſe, or crowded. Coarſe, Without 
articulateneſs, applied to ſpcech. | 

THICK, /. that part or time when a thing 
is thickeſt, Thick «nd. thin, notwithſtanding 
any obſtacles or inconvenienc:es. Thick and 
threefold, many. . 

To THICK EN, v. a. to make thick or 
cloſe 5 to condenſe; to ftrengthen; to make 
cloſe or numerous. Neuterly, to grow thick, 
denſe, muddy, cloſe, or numerous. 

THICKET, J. [thiccetu, Sax. ] a cloſe 
knot, or tuft of trees, a cloſe wood or cop- 
ice. 

' THVCKLY, ad. cloſely ; deeply ; in grea 
quantity. | 

THYCK NESS, ſ. the oppoſite of thin- 
neſs; cloſeneſs; largeneſs in circumference; 
coarſeneſs; denſity. 

THIEF, | therf ] /. 
Sax. } one who privat 
property of another; an excreſcence in the 
ſnuff we candle, which, if neglected, would 
ſoon conſume it, 

To THIEVE, [ threve}] v. n. to take away 
the property of another unlawfully. : 

THIE'/VERY, Ce. the practice of 
ſtealing; the thing ſtolen. | 

THIE'VISH, | theevi/h} a. given to ſteal- 
ing ;-practifing theft; ily, ſecret. 

THIE'VISHI.Y, {thefvifhly]' ad. in a 
thieving manner; like a thief, | , 

THIE/'VISHNESS, [ theeviſhneſs)] /. a diſ- 
poſition or inclination to eating ; habit of 
ſtealing. 

THIGH, | 67] /. Ce, Sax. ] all that part 
of the human frame between the buttocks and 
the knee. |; 

THILL, /. bill, Sax. ] the ſhafts or arms 
of wood between which a horſe is placed in a 
carriage; hence :- or thiller-borſe, the horſe 
that goes between the ſhafts. 

THUMBLE, ,. | Minſhew ſuppoſes it cor- 
ropted from thum bell] a metal cover placed 
on the tip of the mid finger to preſerve it 
from the needle when ſewing. 

THIME, [ pron. time] ſ. See Thy Me. 

THIN, a. | thin,Sax. the contrary to thick: 
rare, oppoſed to denſe; not cloſe ; ſeparated 
by large interſtices; ſmall, applied to ſound ; 
lean or ſlim ; not coarſe ; not abounding. . 

To THIN, v. 4. to make thin or rarefy ; 
to make leſs cloſe or numorous; to attenuate. 
THINE, pron. belonging to or relating to 
thee. It is vſed for thy, when the ſubſian- 
tive is divided from it; as, this ſhare is thine, 
for this is thy ſhare. It is placed before a 
word beginning with a vowel. 

THING, /. | thing, Sax.) whatever is. 
Sometimes oppoſed to a perſon, it fignifies an 
in-animate ſubſtance. When applied to per- 
ſons, it implies contempt and pity. 

To THINK, z. ». [preter thoug bt, thenceang 


3 thieves, thief, 
ely takes away the 


thin; & 1 
 Wols or denſe. Great in circumference, 


| Sax, Ito conſider any thing 1nthemind ztorcaſon; 
to 
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to judge or conclude; to intend; to meditate. 
1o recullect or obſerve, uſed with n. Ac- 
tively, ty catertain in the mind, conceive, or 
dmagine. To think much of, is to grudge, To 
thun tcornf aily of, is to diidain. SYKoN, We 
thine qutetly, and orderly, es be thoroughly 
acquainted with our object. Woe fudy wich 
anquietude, aud without order, to attain our | 
withes. We mufe deeply, to paſs the time 
agrecably. 

THIN LT, ad. not thickly ; poorly, Icanly, 
applied to the appearance of a perſon. 

THIN NES», J. the quality of not being 
groſs ; not being ot a good ſubitance, applied 
to cluth, &c. tenuity ; pavcity ; ſcarcenets. | 

"THIRD, a. [ thridd., 843. the next after 
the ſecond. Uted as a ſubſtantive, it implies 
the third part; the fixtieth part of a ſecond. 

THIRDLY, ad. in the third place. * } 

THIRSK, or THRUSK. a town in the 
N. Kiding of Yockthire, with a market on 
Moud ys; and five fairs, on Shrove-Mon- 
day, April 3, 5, and 6, for a ſhew of horſes; 
Avgutt 3, 4 and 5, for ditto; October 28 and 
29, aud December 14, for horned cattle, 
theep, and lemther. It is a ſmall place, for- 
merly noted for its ftrong caſtle, and it now 
ſcads two members to Parliament. It is 22c 
miles N. by W. of London. | | 

THIRST, /. [ :byr/?, Sax. ] the pain ſuffered 
by want of drink; want of drink. Figurative- 
Iy, an cager or vehement deſire. 

To THIRSTY, ». . to be vneaſy for want 
of deink. Figuratively, to have a vehement 
deſire, followed dy after. | 

THIRSTILY, ad. dryly; wanting moiſ- 


| 


ture. | 

TH'IRSTINESS, /. a ſtrong defire to 
drink; want of moiſture; dryneſs. 

TIRSTY, d. dry; troubled with drought 
vehemently deſirous. 

THIRTE'EN, a. the number immediately 
following twelve; ten and three. 

THVRTY, &. thrice ten. 

THIS, pren. [this, Sax. ] that which is now 
preſent, or mentioned. After but, the next 
and no more. Followed by a word denor- 
ing time, the laſt paſt. It is often oppoſed to 
that, wh ch when they refer to a former ſen- 
gence, it relates to the latter, and that to the 
tirſt member. | 

THUVSTLE, , {1hificl, Sax. ] a prickly weed 
growing in coru-tields. Order of the Thiſtle, 
or of St, Andrew, a 22 order of knight- 
hood in Scotland, the riſe and inſtitution 
whereof is variouſly related. The chief and 
principat enfign is a gold collar compoſed of 
thiſtles and ſprigs of rue, interlinked with 
amulcts of gold, having pendant thereunto the 
image of St, Andrew with his crofs, and 
the motto, News me 1pune laceſſit. | 

THLVPSIS, , [(Gr.] is a compreſſion of 
the ſtomach from food, which is offenſive 
only by its quantity; or from a conflux of 
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humours, void of acrimony, into that part. ment; reflection; 


T Ho 


THITHER, ad, 


Place; to that end A ray ax, 


9 


J to thy 


contracted PO 4 
, ' 
THONG, F; [thw 2 duo gen E 
* ther, * J a flrap er ſtring fi 
HO'RAX, / [5....: 
that part of an /: [Iujas, Gr.] the chef; a. R 
neck-bo a Y beg inni f 
ce. and ending at the d. 8 at the * 
THORNE, 4 ville the diachragm. 
Yorkſhire, to the 8 * Fay N. Riding af de 
market on Wedneſday 12 with ; T 
1 I rt Monday, Tuekday and M. = oy 
ter June 11; aff, . edneſday a. ; 
tober 17, for rocky 3 days after .. * 
lary. Ir 1s 16 "MID © horſes, and pra- 
THOR „ Tn * of London. 83 
75 4 * Dorn 5 ME 
prickle grow ing on the wed Wkly tree; 4 ay 
painful and troubleſome, ; 5 any thivg I 
THORNBURY thi, 
ſhire, with a den * f Glouceſter. the 
fairs, on Eaſter-Monday AC 3 three plad 
Monday before Dec. 21, for eattle — bn ” 
It is ſeated near the river Severn, and 5 Jan 
CERT [> 
; D 0 a village in Devonk; ; | 
with one fair, on E. a ka | * Lor 
3 > hae, for all ſom T 
THORNEY, in the Ife of Ely, 2 WA |, * 
lage in Cambridgethire, wi LY oak 
Ire, with a market 93 bo 
Tueſday, and two fairs, on July I, and Sep J 
2 21, for horſes. It is 4 miles E. of 240 
 THO'RNY, a. full of thorns or prictls, 3 
Figuratively, perplezed ; not eaſily adjultd thoci 
Vexatious, . 7 
THO'ROUGH, 1 rep, the ya ** 
through extended into two fyllables. 3 
THO ROUGH, Cra] ad. {this is abi ** 
written with two ſyllables, but the prepofita T” 
in one, as through] complete; paſiing ia x 1 
one ſide, and beyond the other. 11 
THOROUGHFARE, { ibor#fare] /.1 fe 
paſſage without any ſtop or let. TE 
THORP, THROP, THREP, TREE « ill; 2 
TROP, in the names of places, are derni To 
from thorp, Sax. a village. 01 thy 
THORP, in Eſſex, has a fair on Mondy try, 4/ 
before Whitſunday, for toys. | denow 
THORP, a village in Surry, near Eghan 33 
with one fair, on May 29, for pedlars wate TH 
. THOSE, pron. See THESE. TH 
THOU, prom. [ thu, Sax.) When we ſpent Nice, 
to our equals oc ſuperiors, we ſay you, like th burſ, 
French; but in our addreſſes and deyotiony and pe 
we generally uſe thou, The ſecond promo To * 
rſonal. TH] 
THOUGH, [ LV] cony. [thaub, 2 bo TH] 
withftanding.that ; although, As though, ir round 
plies, as if. At the end of a ſeptence, it loor, 
notes however, or yet. THR 
THOUGHT, | thaut] the preter. and yuh THF 
aſſive of THINK. ometi: 
; THOUGHT, e . the aft of = be ſup: 
ing; an image ormed in the mind; fel 4 T 
| | 


opinion ; defign; FD 


TH R 


2 if uantity. 

| mall degree or q y 
EpeAaton, OL, [ thaitful | a. penſive, 
f ep rl given to meditation; anxious. 
v 


7 22 ad. in 
VUGHTE ULLY, [ thautfu ly | 3 
1 and thoughtful manner; with ſoli 


fe UGHTFULNESS, hoy ay 7 
deep meditation 5 fullneſs of reflection. 
| nxiery- 
arc AN, a. [thufend, 17 . — 
ing of ten hundred. Proverbially, a gre 
ALL or THRA'LDOM, 4 Fes ly 
Sax.] a flave; bondage, or a mate of tlavery 
Haff t. 
nas Tox, 2 town in Northampton- 
thire, ſeated on the river Nen, over which 
there is a handſome bridge. It 1s but a {mall 
lace, but it has a market on Tuetdays, aud 
here fairs, on the firſt Tueſday in May, St, 
ames's day, O. S. and on Avgutt 5, tor 
ncdlars ware, ſheep, horned cattle, and hir 
ing harveſimen, It is 73 miles N. W. ot 
London. ; ; 
To THRASH, v. a. [ ſometimes written 
tbreh, tharſean, Sax.] to beat corn out of 
the chaff; to beat or drab. Neuterly, to la- 
bour, or drudge. a | 
THRAVE, or Tuxravr OF cokx, S. is 
24 ſheaves, or 4 ſhocks, each containing 6 
ſheaves. In ſome counties they reckon two 
ſhocks to the thrave, and 12 ſheaves to each 
thock. | 
THREAD, [ pron. thred] ſ. It brad, Sax. 
a ſmall line of flax twiſted ; any thing con- 
trived in a courſe, or uniform tenour; the 
main drift or dehgn of a diſcourſe. 
To THREAD, [ tbred] v. a. to paſt 
through with a thread; to pierce. 
THREA'DBARE, [| thr bare} a. worn to 
the naked threads ; having no nap ; worn out. 
THREAT, | thret} /. the act of denouncing 
ll; 2 menace, 
To THREAT, or THREA'TEN, [ thre 
oi threien] 2. 4. [threat is uſed only in poe- 
try, threatian, Sax. ] to aſſure a perſon of, or 
cerounce, future evil; to endeavour to terrify 
dy denouncing ill; to menance, 
THREE, a. [thrie, Sax- ] two and one. 
THREE-LOR Ds, a place in Carmarthen- 
ure, in 8. Wales, with two fairs, on Holy- 
dorſday, and November 12, for cattle, ſheep, 
and pedlars ware. 
To THRESH, v. a. See Tux an. 
TARESHER, ſ. one that threthes corn. 
RE SHOLD, /. Tre cxald, Sax. ] the 


41 or ſtep under a door ; entrance; gate; 


THREW, preter. of Tyzow. 


THRICE, a. [thiig, Sax. ] three times. 
. Time ſet belore an adjective to expreſs 
mperlative degree, or amplification, 


To THRID, «. a, | corrupted from thread) 


Care or ſolicitude, after take. | 


THR 


THRIFT, / [ from thrive] profit; ſtate of 
protpering ; the ſtate of acquiring more; tru- 
gality. A plant. 

THRUFTILY, ed. ſparingly ; frugally. 
| THRUPFTINESS, J frugality ; managing 
with economy ; ſparingnefs. 

THRUFTY, a. fruga!: managing with 
prudence; ſparing ; well-! utbanded. 

To THRILL, v. a. C/ an, Sax. | to pierce 
or bore; to penetrate ; to drill; to atfect with 
a piercing ſenſation. Neuterly, to have the 
quality of piercing; to piexce to wound the 
ear with a tharp ſound; to feel or pass with a 
ſharp tingling ſenſation. 

To THRIVE, v. #. fpreter throve, part 
paſſ. thriven, throa, Sax. ] to profper, os in- 
creale ; to advance in any thing deſired. 

THRVTVING, a. proſperous. 

THRIVINGLY, ad. in a proſperous man- 
ner. 

THRO', a contraction of Tkroven. 


} THROAT, Let] /. [ tbrote, Sax. ] the ſore 


| part of the neck, or paſſage for food and breath ; 
the main road to any place. To cut the threat, 
is to kill by cutting the wind-pipe. 8 
To THROB, ». . to heave at the breaſt 
with forrow ; to beat or palpitate. 
IHROB, . a hcave, or beat of palpita- 
| TON, 

THROE, /. from threwian, Sax. ] the pain 
and anguiſh attending the bringing of a child 
into the world; any great agony; the final 
and mortal firuggle. 

| THRONE, /. ſthronus, Lat.] a chair of 
ſtate, richty adorned, and covered with a ca- 
nopy, for ermperors, kings, princes, &c. to Ft 
on at times of public ceremonies; the feat of 
a biſhop. 

THRONG, /. {:braxp, Sax. ] a crowd; a 
mvlevae preifing againſt each other. 

To THRONG, . ». to crowd; tu ſwarm. 
Actively, to incommode with crowds or tu- 
mults. | 

THRO'NGING, [g pron, hard] a. 
crowding : gathering together in great num- 
bers. 

THRO'STLE. /. fubro/\ks, Sax. I the thruſh, 
. THRO'TTLE, /. [ from throat] the wind= 
pipe. 

To THROTTLE, 2. a. to choak ; to ſuffo- 
cate; to kill by ſtopping the breath; te 
ſtrangle; to flifle. A 

THROVE, preter. of Tunger. 

THROUGH, th» 0 | prep.f thurb,Sax.) from 
one end or extremity to the otber; by means of. 

THROUGH, (, o ad. fiom one end, or 
fide, to the other. 

THROUGHOU'T, [tbroo-oir] Prep. quite 
through ; entirely, 

THROUGHOU'T, ebroo- oi t ad. in eyery 
part; every where. | 

To THROW, [ thre] +.9.[preter threw ; part. 
paſſ. thr vxor, thrawan, Sax. ] to fling or caſt to 


d ſide through a narrow paſſage. 


a diltance ; to toſs, or put away with violence, 
haſte, or negligence; to lay down careleſly, or 
85 in 
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in haſte; to caſt; to ſemit; to venture at 
dice; to ſpread ; to turn. To throw away, to 
Iofe or ſpend profuſely ; to reject. Uſed with 
by, to reject, or lay aſide as vielefs. Uſed with 
down, to overturn, Uled with of, to expel, 
reject, or renounce, Uſed with o, to exert ; 
to diſtance or leave behind; to reject; to 
emit. Uſed with , to refign angrily; to 
emic or bring vp. Neuterly, to perform the 
act of cafting; to caſt dice. Uſed with avout, 
to try expedients. , 

THROW), f 24:3] ,a caſt; a caft of dice; 
the ſpace to which any thing is thrown; an 
effort or violent ſally; ſtroke; blow; throe. 

THRO'WSTER, [| LZH r] /. a twiſter of 
Blk or thread, | 

THRUM, 7. [ 1hra:em, 1.7] te ends of 
weavers threads; any coarfe yarn. 

To THRUM, v. a. to grate or play ill on 
any moſical infirument. 

THRUSH, /. bre, Sax. ] a ſmall finging 
bird. In Medicine, ſmall round ulcerations 
which appear in the mouth, and by degrees 
affect every part of the alimentary duct, ex- 
cept the thick guts. 


To THRUST, v. a. [trufto, Lat.] to puſh | 


any thing into matter, or between cloſe 
bodies; to puſh or drive with violence; to 
ftab. To compreſs, uſed with together. Neu- 
terly, to attack with a pointed weapon; to 
ſqueeze into; to throng. 

THRUST, /. a puſh; affault; hoſtile at- 
attack with a pointed weapon. 

THUMB, frbamw} ſ. [thuma, Sax. ] that 
Norr firong finger which grows on the part of 
the hand towards the body. © | 

THUMP, /. | :hombo, Ital.] a hard heavy 
blow given with ſomething blunt, 

To THUMP, . a. to beat with dull heavy 
blows. Neuterly, to fall or ſtrike with a 
dull heavy blow. 

THU'MPIYG, a. beating: great, huge, big. 

THUNDER, 2 Lander, Sax.) a loud 
noiſe or rattling, accompanied by lightning; 
any loud vo ſe. or tumultuous violence. 


To THU'NDER, v. . to make that loud 


and terrible noiſe attending lightning. Ac- 


tively, to emit with noiſe and terror; to pub- 
1:th any denunciation or threat. 

THU/'NDERBOLT, % lightning; eccle- 
faſtical fulmination. | 

THU'/NDERCLAP, ſ. an exploſion of 
thunder. 

To THU'/NDERSTRIKE, . a. [part. 
raſſ. thunder /truct)} to blaſt, or hurt with light- 
ning; to terriſy or amaze by ſome unexpect- 
ed event. 

THU/RSDAY, 7. is the fifth day of the 
Chriſtian week, and the fixth of the Jews; o 
call-d from Thor, an idol worſhipped by the 
Saxons and Teutons on this day. Some ſop- 
poſe that the Supreme Deity was worſhipped 
under th's name. | 

THUS, od. thut, Sax. ] in this manner; to 


{ . 
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To TIR WAR. R | 
with ſomethin ions Lacie, Sax. uf 
: 8 t and heavy: 

heartily 3 to belabour; to bang: ) 3 ben 
THWACK, / « blow i * ral. 
thing blunt and heav s Elven with ſomes 
THWAIT a village! . 
Fades; ad 2 1 99), hae Suffolk, With tw 
and toys. i November 25, for cattls 

THWART, La. pron. broad] 
Six. ] croſs; tranſve 
niefit z miſchievous, 
To THWARF, v. . to crof; ; 
thing in oppolition to another, g 
be oppoſite, 

TH Y, pron. [this, Sax. Jof ' 
lating to, OW 11 8 1 n 
Sinning with a conſonant. See Tatxr 
TH NME, ſprou. tym] / 1 7 
fragrant 1 JU (hymns, Lat 2 
THX RSCs, fe Ju oc; Gr. the nar 
{talk or ſtem of A N a lun 
ſpear, wrapt ia vine leaves, wherewith Bu 
chus is ſaid to have armed bimfelf and his fl. 
arers, to decewe the Indians, and make 
expect no hoſtilities, 

TVAR, or TI ARA, . Ciara, Lat.) 2 dia- 
dem, or dreſs for the head. The Pope's triple 
crown. 

To TICE, v. à. contracted from Fx. 
ix. 

TICK, / | perhaps contracted from ticket, 
a tally o which debts were ſcored} ſcore or 
truſt; the hce of dogs or ſheep, from tig 
— bl he —— which holds the feather 
or flocks of a bed, d 
To TICK, v. a. to take on credit, or a 
truſt; to run in debt; to truſt, or give eri. 

TVCKEN, or TICKING, .. a kind 
ſtrong ligen uſed for bedding. 

TICKET; / Letiguet, Fr.)] a token of any 
right or claim, at the delivery of which u. 
miſſion is granted, or the claim acknowledged, 

To TICKLE, v. a. | 1:tilb, Lat. | to creat 
2 titillation, or itching ſenſation and laughs 
ter, accompanied with pleaſure and pain, by 
light touches; to pleaſe by ſlight gratificas 
tions. Neuterly, to feel a titillation, or 
ſenſation which cauſes laughter. 

TICK LISH, 4. to be ſenfible' to tile 
tion; eafily tickled when fcarce touched; 
tottering ; difficult, or nice; uncertain; ut. 
fixed. | 

TID, a. [tydder, Sax. } tender; ſoft; nict 
| TIDES, J hd, Sax. J are two periodical no 
tions of the waters of the fea, called the fl 
and reflux, or the flow and ebb, The cut 
of the tides is the attraction of the ſun and 
moon, but chiefly the latter; the waters 
the immenſe ocean, forgetful, as it were 
their natural reft, move and roll 1 _ 
ſequious to the ſtrong and attractive pO 
of the moon, and weaker intluence 


a, (bay, 


rie; perverle; iconre 


; ko dr an 
Neuterly, 10 


Or ra, 


them 


erf DESMAN, .. a tidewaiter, Of wy 


this degree or quantity. 
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8 ove; 
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Mts th 


Wir}, 


ToT 


"TIL 


targglng or defrauding the king of his du- 
* 7 a town in Derbyſhire, with 
1 and three fairs, on 
May 3, firit Wedneſday in gu and 
O06ber 18, for cattle and ſheep. — . 
Þ low, and is ſo called from 3 well that 15 
2 to ebb and flow. It 1s but an ordinary 
Jace, but it has a handſome church and a _ 
Kol. It is 22 miles N. W. of Derby, an 
168. N. N. W. of London. : 
TI DIN G8, , from tidan, Sax. ] news; an 
accognt of ſomething that has happened. 
TIDY, a. Ceidt, Iil.] ſeaſouable; neat ; 
| 41g Tk, v. a, | tian, Sax. ] to bind; to 
fallen with a knot. Uſed with «p, to confine 
or obſtruct. To oblige or conſtrain. 


4 market 


gr obligation. 


TIERCE, /. [tierce, Fr. ] See TERCE. 


Jiguor for drinking; a fit of peeviſhneſs; a 


me leonine kind. 

TIGHT, [t] a. ¶ dicht, Belg.] cloſe, or 
fretched hard, oppoſed to loofe, Cleanly 
drefſed ; ſomething leſs than neat. Not leaky, 
applied to caſks or veſſels. 

TIGHTNESS, [ /3:ne/5] /. neatneſs; cloſe- 
neſs. 

TIKE, /. a cur, or ſmall dog. 

TILE, /. [tigle, Sax.} thin plates of baked 
lay, uſed in covering houſes. 

To TILE, v. a. to cover with tiles. 

TILL, f. a money-box or drawer. 


Gy —_— 


ime, 


TILL, conj. to the time that; to the de- 
ree that, 


nanvre the ground; 

TILLAGE, / the act of plowing and ma- 
uring land, to make it produce corn ; huſ- 
andry; agriculture. 
TYLLER, /. a ſtrong piece of timber faſ- 
ence to a ſhip's rudder, by which it is moved; 
young tree left to grow till it is fit to fell. 


K holbandman; plovghman. A till; a ſmall 
rawer, | 


IPLLINGHAM, a place in Efſex, with 
o fairs; on Whit-Tuefday, and September 
b, for toys. : 


TILLS, J a ſort of pulf, 

LLS, /; pulſe, 

TILT, / CHa, Sax. J a tent, or any cover- 
$ Ver the head ; the cover of a boat or car- 
ide i a military game, in which the comba- 


nts thru at each 1 
0 5 
"nn | ther with lances 13 


ToTILT, v. ». to 


E. 1 fall or lean on one 


5 chow in tilts; to fight with rapiers ; 
1 0 ws à combat. Actively, to ſtoop, 
2% koree on one ſide, To turn ſo as to 


TIFF, /. liquor; drink; a quantity of 


| FIIGER, [g pron. hard.] J a fierce beaſt of | 


TILL, prep. | til, Sax. ] to the time of. Til! 
, 15, to the preſent time; #:4 then, to that 


' 


TIE, / a faſtening made by a Knot; 2 bond | 


| 


| 


4 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


1 


| 


| 


þ 


T4F 

ron out. To cover like the tilt of a boar, 
To carry, or point, as in tilts. 

TILTH, J. hutbavdry ; manure; culture. 

TVMBER, J. | :y1vbrian, Sax. ] wood fit for 
building; main trunk of a tree; materials, 
ironically. 

TI/MBREL, }. [;ympanum, Lat.] a mufical 
inſtrument. | 

TIME, /. [tym, Erſe] duration confidered 
as ſet out by certain periods, and meaſured by 
certain epochas ; ſpace of duration; inter- 
val; ſeaſon or proper time; life; early ſea- 
ſon; the hour of child-airth; the repetition 


of any thing; muhcal meaſure. 
4 - 


To TIME, v. 4. to bring or do at pro- 
per ſeaſon; to allot à certain ſpace: for the 
accompliſhing a thing; to meaſure harmo- 
nically. ; 

TVUMELY, ad. ſeaſonably; opportunely ; 
early; ſoon. | | 

T1 MID, 3. f timidus, Lat. ] fearfol 5 want- 
ing courage; timorous; cowardly. 

TIMUDITY, /. | timiditas, Lat.] want of 
courage; ſearfulneis; cowardlinets. 

TVYMOROVS, a. [from timer, Lat.) too 
much affected with fear; fearful. 

TVMOROUSNESS. See Timivity. 

TIN, /. ten, Belg. ] a metal, of which ſe- 
veral domettic utenſils are made. 

TINCT, {.[ tent, Fr. Ja colour, ftain, or ſpot. 

TINCTURE, J colour, ſoperadded by 
ſomething ; an imperfect ſmattering of an art 
or ſcience, In Chemiſtry, a diſſolut ion of the 
more ret ned and volatile parts of a body in a 
proper menftronm. 


TVNDER, /. [tyndre, Sax. ] linen cloth 


burnt to aſhes, uſed in catching the ſparkles 


made by ſtriking a flint and ſteel together. 
TINE, f. | 721m, III. J the tooth of a har- 

row; the ſpike of a fork ; trouble, diſtreſs. 
To TING, v. 3. | tmaio, Lat.] to make a 


{ (harp thrill noiſe. 
to TILL, v. a. f tylian, Sax.} te plow or | 


To YINGE, v. a. | ting, Lat. ) to impregnate 
or imbue with a colour or taſte; to flain, 

TI'N-GLASS, /. biſmuth ; a ſemi-metal, 
ſmooth, and reſembling tin. 

To TUNGLE, v. . [ tingelen, Belg. ] to per- 
ceive a continued found in the ear; to feel a 
(harp quick pain, or pleaſure. 

TUNKER, / a perſon who mends old cor- 
per and brazen veſſels. 

TI'N-MAN, /. one who manufactures and 
ſells wares made of tin, or iron tinned over. 

TVNSEL, ſ. | etinee/le,Fr.] a kind of ſhining 
cloth; any thing ſhewy, bot of ſmall value. 

TINT, /. | teinte, Fr. J a dye, or colour. 
TINY, a. [tind, Dan.] little; ſmall; 
puny. Uſed in burleſque. 

TIP, /. [ tip, Belg. the top, end, or point. 

To TIP, v. a. to cover the bead or extre- 
mity with metal; to ſtrike lightly, to tap. 

YIPPET, /. [ r:eppet, Sax. ] ſomething worn 
about the neck. | 


To TIPPLE, v. »n. [Ce eh, old Teut.] to 
drink to exceſs. a 


| 


: TIPSTAFF, 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1 


TI TSTAFF, /. an officer with a ge" 


ped with metal, and who takes into cuſtody 
ſuch perſons as are committed by the court, 
er by a judge ; the ftaft tſelf. 
TPPSY, a. druck. 
TI'PTOE, , the end of the tos. 
TITTREE-PLACE, a village in Effex, 
with a fair, on July 25, for horſes and pedlary. 
TIRE or TIER, f [tuyer, Belg-}rank' or 
row. A head dreſs. Furniture ; apparatus. In 


the Sca larguage, it is a row of cannon placed | 


along a ſhip's ide, either above, upon deck, or 
below, diſtinguiſhed by the epithets of the up- 
and lower tire. 
To TIRE. . a. | tirian, Sax. ] to make 
weary, or te fatigue; to harrafs. To dreſs the 
head, To teaze 1ntolerably. 


TVSSUE, /. [Leine, Fr. ] cloth interwoven [7 


with gold or ſilver. 

TIT, /. a ſmall horſe; a woman. Uſcd in 
contempt. : | 

TUTCHFIELD, a village in Hampſhire, 6 
miles E. of Southampton, with four fairs, on 
Saturday fortnight before Lady-day, and May 
14, for toys; on September 25, for hiring 
ſervants; and on Saturday fortnight before 
December 21, for toys. 

TITHABLE, a. liable to pay tithes ; 
chargeable to the tenths or tithes payable to 
the clergy. 

TITHE, or TYTHE, /. | zeotha, Sax.) the 
renth part of all fruits, &c. a revenue payable 
to the clergy. A ſmall part or portion. 

To TITHE, . a. to tax with the pay- 
ment of the tenth part; to pay the tenth 
part. 

TITHING, /. is the number or company 
of ten men, with their families knit together 
in a fociety, all of them being bound to the 
king for the peaceable and goud behavieur of 
exch of their ſociety : of theſe companies 
there was one chief perſon, who from his of- 
fice was called tithing man. 

TITILLA'TION, , a pleafing ſenſation 
from the gentle touch of ſome parts; a tick- 


livg. 

TITLE, /. [titulus, Lat.] a general head 
comprifing particulars; an appellations of ho- 
nour ; a name; the firſt page of a book, ex- 
plaining its ſubject; a claim of right; an in- 
ſcription. 

To TI'TLE, v. 8. to name; to ennoble; to 
entitle. 

To TVTTER, v. a. to Iavgh with re- 
ftraint, or ſoftly ; to giggle by fits. 

TVTTLE, 
particle. | 

TVUTTLE-TA'TTLE, , idle talk; mere; 

te; goſſiping ; empty gabble. 

TVUTULAR, a. [ tuulaire, Fr.] enjoying 
the title; nominal. ; 

TIVERTON, a town in Devonſhire, wich 
a market on Tveſdays, and two fairs, on Tueſ- 


J. (nit, Teut. ] a point or dot; 


day fortuight after Whit-Sunday, and Oftober}a 
: i It has been noted, for its greatſto have been 0 


Io, for cattle. 
2 


108 


woollen manufaa 
| ature, i 
W and 166 W. by S. 
10TDALE, 5. 
bounded on the . U Mers, anf of Scotland 


4 miles N. N. 
of London. b. 


7 Mers 
thumberland ; on tie W nd part of Nor. ; 
= N. by the A lc 5 7 

5” Northumberland. 1; Poem ; and on the $, 4 
y. phe river Tiviot that 8 Cs its name from 
fruittul in corn and paſtur rough it; and is / 
flocks of ſheep. edbur os abound; with bi 
To, ad. (tr, Sax. te, B, Pons pel town, 
before a verb, or betwee: : 8. wheh id comes N 
ſign of the infinitive . erbe, it ir 
the ſecon d i; the object of 7 = implies that bi 
the intention, Aſter an ade "ſt, and notes 
the object. Sometimes it 2 * Ur 
tometiing to be done, and is 1 RIES 1 
To and again, or to and ſro Lorry ed by fill, 
and forward, umplies back ward 1 
To, prep. oppoſed N , 
towards, ear ir 88 v | 
tention, addition, late or place Er ma' 
one goes, oppoſition, amount, proportion, pa- wot 
leſſion, perception, accord or fittin the * 1 
ject of athirmation, compariſon ; - fa wy, 1 
After an adjective, it denotes its ed, 1. pow 
— 8 
. implies degree. Before ſutkc 
day, like the Saxon, it implies the preſent dr 
ay; before morrow, the day next after the fcie 
Rogers 1 before mg bt, the approaching or pre- der i 
night. ; but ! 
TOAD, s. J [tade, Sax. ] an animal te- have 
ſembling a rg, and reckoned venomous, - when 
To TOAST, [0% v. a. yum, _ to ſeratt 
ary, or make brown y holding before a fire; to bas 
to name a health to be drank. 25 per 
TOAST, [%) /[. bread dried and made TC 
brown before the fire; a celebrated beavtr, ters 0 
whofe health is often drank. : Civil 
TOBA'CCO, /. is a native of the Faſt and grant 
Weſt-Indies, and particularly the Ifland of maint 
Tobago, from whence it was firſt brought to peace 
England by Sir Francis Drake in 1585. lowan 
TOBA/CCONIST, /. one who manufac- bers we 
tures and ſells tobacco. ſandat 
TO'CKINGTON, a village in Glonceſter« 10 
ſhire, with two fairs, on May 9, and Decem- fair, o 
ber 6, for cattle and pedlars ware. 10] 
TOD, 4. [ totte haar, T eut.] a buſh ox thick notes a 
thade, Applicd to woo!, rwenty-etght pound liberty 
weight. To 1 
TO/DDINGTON, a village in Bedford. take mn. 
(hire, 33 miles from London, with a mat- tively, 
ket on Saturday, and five fairs, viz. 0 TO 
April 25, on the firſt Monday in June, I wig. 
September 4, on November 2, and Decembe! IP 
6, for cattle. RS Where t 
"TOE, J Cra, Sax. ] the extreme divifons : ad 30; 
the feet, anſwering to the fingers of the * but 30 1 
| TOFT, ſ.a gow - trees; a place whe! 0 * 
e or hou \ 2 ay for 
7064. J. in the Roman A for toys, 
wide woollen gown, ar mantle, _—_— TO'L 
fa ſemi-circular form, . ef York 


lleece 


ſleeves; and uſed only upon occaſions of ap- 
1 : 
ering in R ether, Sax. ] in com- 
0 GELHER, ad. [ togeet ber, Sax. I in 

„ in the ſame place, or time; without 
daterwillon; in concert; in continuity. To- 
3 with, imp lies à mixture. 1 
70 TOIL, v. u. [ 11/1471 Sax. ] to la _ 
Adirely, to work at; to weary, or over-la- 
** i r ſnare 
TOLL, /. labour; fatigue; any net o 
woven, or meſhed, trom tos le, Fr. 


TOL LET, | | tailecte, 


" OULSOME, a. laborious; making weary. 

YOISE, J. [10i/es Fr.] a French meaſure 
containing ix fcet in length, or a fathom. 
1TO'KEN, /- [teycken, Belg. ] a fignor mark; 
- memorial of friendthip. 

TOLD, preter, and part. paſſ. of TELL. 

To TOLE, . a. to draw by degrees. 
TOLERABLE, @. | tolerabihs, Lat. ] that 
may be evdured or ſupported ; paſſable, but 
not excellent. 1 | 
TO'LERABLY, ad. ſupportably ; paſſably. 
TOLERANCE, f [ tolerance, Fr.] che 
power or act of enduring or ſuffering. 

To TOLERATE, v. a. Leere, Lat.] to 
ſufer or allow without oppotition ; to ſutler. 
$1808, We tolerate a thing, when having ſut- 
ficient power, and knowing it, we do not hin- 
der it. We ſuffer it, by making no oppoſition, 
but ſeeming either not to Know it, or not to 
have the power of preventiag it. We permit it, 
when we authoriſe it by formal content, To- 
krate and ſuffer are never uſed but with reſpect 
to bad things, or ſuch as we believe fo; where- 
2 permit relates either to good or bad, 
TOLERATION, / [ to/erati9, Lat.] in mat- 
ters of tel1gion is either civil or ecclefiaftical. 
Civil toleration is an impunity and ſafety 
granted by the State to every ſect that does not 
maintain doctrines inconſiſtent with the public 
peace ; and eccleſiaſtical toleration is the al- 
lowance which the Church grants to its mem- 
bers 10 differ in certain opinions not deemed 
ſandamental. | | 
TOLESBURY, a village in Eſſex, with a 
fair, on June 29, for toys. 

TOLL, [#4] J. toll, Brit.] in Law, de- 
— a tax or cuſtom paid for paſſage, or the 
ity of ſelling goods in a market or fair. 

To TOLL, [the o pron, long] v. a. to pay or 
take money tor the patſage of goods, &c. Ac- 
meh, to ring a bell. To take away: obſolete. 

T0 LS-BOOTH, /. a place where taxes are 
paid. A priſon, Town-houſe. 
| IP LLERDOWN, a place in Dorſetſhire, 
Tele there are held three fairs, on Ma 2 
bo 30z for bullocks, ſheep, and horſes ++. dy. 
nmr t, 7990 Jay 2 fr hep 
by for dullocks, een and aſe, 2 4 

s Ineep, and horſes ; ſecond day 


or toys. 


TOLLERTON, 2 villa 


* 


„ Yorkſlirs, pin the Riding 


not tar from York, with one fair, 


| 
Fr. ] a dreſſing- ta- 


— 


„ 


T OO 


on Auguſt 26, for horned cattle, horſes, ſheeps 
leather, and cheeſe, 

' TO'LLESHUNT-DA'RCY, a village in 
Eſſex, with a fair, on June 11, for toys. 

TOMB, | to2m] . | tombean, Fr. ] a mono- 
ment in which the dead are inc loſed. 

TOME, , [reHeg, Gr. ] a volume or book. 

TOMEN TUM, /. among Botaniſts, is the 
downy matter which grows on the leaves of 
ſotne plants. 

TON, 7. | tonne, Fr.] See Tux. 

TON or TUN, in the names of places, 
are derived from dun, Sax. a hill, and ſigni- 
fy a town, becauſe towns were formerly 
built on thefe emmences. Some indeed, but 
erroneouſly, derive it from tun, Sax. an, hedge 
or wall. | 7 | | 

TONE, /, [tonus, Lat.] a note, accent, 
ſound, or whine; elaſticity. 

TONG, , [See Tox6s, though it is ſume- 
times written tongue; yet, as its office is to 
catch the hold, it ſeems derived from the ſame 
original, and ſhould be ſpelt iu the ſame man- 
ner as Tongs | the catch of a buckle. 

TONGS, /. [it has no fingular, tang, Sax. 
an inftrument, by which hold is taken of avy 


thing. 


TONGUE, Lenne [. Leung, Sax. ] the primary 
organ of taſte and ſpeech; language; ſpeech, 
or fluency of words; a ſmall point. To bold 
one's tongue, is to be filent. SyNon. Tongue 
appears to me to be more particular or provin- 
cial than language, which is more general or 
national, Thus, I would ſay, the vulgar 
tongue, the Yorkſhire tongue; but the French 
language, the Spanith language. 

To TONGUE, | ing] v. u. to talk or prate. 
Actively, to chide, to ſcold, 

TO'NGUELESS, [Lg] a. having no 
tongue; unnamed ; not ſpoken of. £ 

TO'NNAGE, /. See TUNNAGE, 

TO'NSILS, . in Anatomy, two remarkable 
glands fituated on each fide of the mouth, 
near the uvula, and commonly called almonds 
of the ears, from their reſembling almonds. 

TO'NSURE, /. | :onſura, a, the act of 
ſhaving or clipping the hair; the ſtate of being 
{horn or ſhaved. | 

TOO, ad. | to, Sax. ] over and above; over- 
mak more than enough, or exceſs; likewiſe, 
alſo. 

TOOL, . | to!, Sax. ] any infirument uſed by 
the hand; a hireling, or one ſervilely at the 
command of another, | 

TOOTH, J. | plural teeth, toth, Sax, ] is a lit- 
tle, very hard and ſmooth bone, fixed in a pro- 
per ſocket in the jaws, in che manner of a nail, 
and ſerving to chew or maſticate the food ; a 
blade bone or prong of any bifid inſtrument ; 
the dentellated or prominent part of a wheel, 
which catches the correſpondent part of ano- 
ther. Figuratively, taſte. Tooth and nail, 
implies with one's utmoſt 'violence. To the 


teeth, in open oppoſition, or to a perſon's 
face. In ſpite of the teeth, notwithſtanding 
Z VU threats, 


10 
eu cents, or a perſon's utmoſt oppoſition. To c 
n the teeth, is to mention by way of reproach. 
TOO'TH- ACHE, 8 J. a pain in 
the teeth. 
TOO/THLESS, a. having no teeth. 
TOO'THSOME, a. pleaſant, palatable, a- 


grecable tothe talle, ; 
TON, . ſtcpp, Brit. ] the apex, or higheſt 


part; the ſurface; the utmoſt degree or rank; 


the hcad of a plavt; a play-thing ufed by chil- 
dren. Adiectively, it imphes the uttermoſt. 

TOP-GALLANT, J. is the higheſt tail in 
z ſhip. | 

To TOP, . 3. to riſe or be eminent; to 
excel; to do one's belt. Actively, to cover on 
the top; to rife above; to ſurpats; to crop; to 

rform with excellence. 

TOPA'Z, {. Clopaxcus, Lat. ] a precious ſtone 
of a gold colour, 

TO'PCLIFF, a town 
Yorkſhire, 24 miles N. of York, and z tO of 
London, on the great northern road, with ſe- 
veral good iuns for the entertainment of tra- 
vellers. It has no markct, but it has one fair, 
en July 17 and 18, for ſheep, horned cattle, 
and horſes. 

To TOPE, v. n. {| toppen, Belg.] to drink 
hard, or to exceſs. 

TO'/PER, , one who drinks haid; 2 for. 


TOPH A'CEOUS, 5 a. from 
759574 1 ſandy, or gravelly. 


TO/PHUS, %,], F 7565; Gr.] in Medi- 
cine, denotes a chalky or fioney concretion in 


any part of the body, as the bladder, kidneys, 


& c. . 

TOPIC AL, a. { from ver, Gr.] relating 
ta ſome general head; local, or confined to 
ſome particular place. In medicine, applied 
to a particular part. 
s TO/PIC, , (i,, Gr. ] a general head to 
which other things are referred; a ſubject ; a 
thing ; generally applied externally to a parti- 
cular part. 

TOPO'GR APHER, [ topografer ] ſ. | 7475; 
and y;ayw, Gr.] one that deſcribes a particular 
kingdom, country. or place. 

TOPOGRA'PHICAL, ſ[topograjical] a. 
[ 7579; and av, Gr. Jbelonging to topography. 

TOPO'GRAPHY, [ topografy ] 1 [ 7579; and 
ta pr Gr. Ithe deſcription of a particular place, 
kingdom, or country. 


TO/PPING, a. noted; wealthy. A low 


word. 

TO/PPINGLY, ad. profperouſly ; eminent- 
Ivy. Obſolete. | | 

To TO/PPLE, v. 3. to fall forward ; to 
tumble down. 

TO/PSHAM, a town in Devoaſhire, with 
a lnacket on Saturdays, and a fair on the 
eve-day and morrow of St. Margaret's. It is 
ſcated on the river Exmouth, five miles 
& E. of Exeter, of which it is the port or ha- 
ven, the river having been choaked wp defign- 
edly. Diſtant from London 2734 meaſured 
miles. 


in the N. Riding of | 


TOR 
Top 


TU * 
upwards, bn Op ad. with the bottom 


TOR, Ff. [ or, 
wy pointed rock or hill; whence in 
© of ſore names, it implics a 


| TORCH,{. Care, Fr, 


than a candle; a flambea 


| 


Sax.] a tower; a turret; , 


the com- 
rock or 


| Fa wax light bigger 
TORE, /. preter. of TEAR. 


ture, a large round mould 
ot columns, 


| TORKSEY, aviha 
one fair, on Whit- 
goods. 

To TORMENT, v. . 
put to pain; to excruciate 
n to agitate. 

ORMENT, ſ. a laſt. in: m 
anguifth, torture. * 8 ak, — 
IORMENTIL, F. 
which is accormed the beſt relfringent in th 
whole vegetable kingdom. . 
' TORME'NTING, a. torturing ; 
* great pain; teazing with great impor 
excruciating. 
{ TORME'NTOR, , one that torments; 
thing that cauſes pain. 
{ TORN, part. pal. of Tz. 
; TORNADO, / Span.] a hurricane; x 
whirlwind, 
TORFE'DO, the Crane or Nuws pics, 
// the molt Gngular property of which is, they, 
when out of the water, it affects the hand, or 
other part that touches it, with a ſenſation 
much like the cramp ; the ſhock is inftantt- 
neove, and reſembles that given by electricity, 
only that the effect laſts longer; but wheat 
is dead, it is caten ſafely. 
| TO'RPIP, a. | torprdus, Lat.] numbed, e- 
N 
| 


L In Architee. 
ing, uſcd in the baſs 


+: ge in Lincolnſhire, with 
ondav, for mcrchaudizing 


[ tourmenter, Fr.] u 
3 tOteaze; to yer 


a plant, the root of 


2 


putting 
only : 


ay 


— a. A— 4 


* 


prived of motion or ſenſation; floggih, 
TORREFA'CTION, / the act of icorcte 
g, or roaſting any thing before the fire, 
TORRENT, | [ torrent, Lat. | in Geogns 
phy, denotes a temporary ſtream of water fall 
ing ſuddenly from mountain: whereon then 
have been great rains, or an extraordinary thas 
of ſnow. | ; 
TO'RRID, a. [torridus, Lat.] burning: het; 
parched or ſcorched. 
TO/RRIFIED, a. [tarrefactus, 
ed; ſcorched. 
TO'RRINGTON, a town in Devonlbirt 
with a market on gpoty ol 2 
on May à, ſuly 5, and October: lo, a 
tle. e : * bridge of four arcats 
over the river Towridge, and it 15 11 miles r 
by W. of Barnſtaple, aod 195 W. by S. 0 
London. | | 
TORSION, [16r/h8n} . (1910s Lat. ]the 
act of writhing, twiſting, turning, or. 


"I „J. in Law, ſigniſtes wrong or * 


in 
| 


Li. a. A. AA. 


Lat.] roaſte 


* 


TORT 


TIE, a. Ltortilis Lat.] erilteh 
writhed, bent, bowed. TO'RTOIS, 


4 


T 0 U 


[tortuc, Fr.] an W e 
| 1 with a firong thell. A form 
an ancient foldiers formed them- 
— by beading down aud holding their 
Ivy 


backlers over their heads, fo chat no darts 


zurt them. 287 
cool TOUS, a. [ tartuoſu 5, Lat.] winding, 


turning in aud out. 


TORTURABLE, @. capable of being toi - 
ot to pain. | 

RE, /. [ ortur a, Lat.) pain; an- 
vin; a tate of laſting torment in:lifted either 

4 a puniſhment, or to extoit conteſſion. 

To TORTURE, v. a. | tortum, Lat. ] to pu- 


TORTOISE, /- 


mented, or 


TOR1U 


to keep on the {i retch. 
TORVIT T, [ torvitas, 
2 lern, ſevere countenance. 
TORY, Arn Wien 
7 party, oppo do the 88. 
0 Lig 1085 . a. [ preter. and part. paſſ. tofft, 
taſeen, Belg. ] to throw or caſt with the hand ; 
to impel or throw with violence; to lift with 
2 ſodden and violent motion; to agitate ; to 
make refileſs ; to tumble over. Neuterly, to 
be in violent agitation. Uſed with up, to fling 
coin in the air in gaming. 
TO'SSEL, /. See TASSEL. | 
TOTAL, a. [otzs, Lat.] whole or com- 
plete ; all the parts taken together, or undi- 
vided, 
TOTALITY, / [ t»talitas, Lat.] any thing 
entire or undivided ; the whole; a ſum total. 
TOTALLY, ad. wholly ; entirely ; com- 
pletely ; fully ; abſolutely. 
TO THER, contracted for the other. 
TO'TNESS, a town in Devonthire, diſtent 
from London 1974 meaſured miles, and ſends 
two members to pact, ament, Its fairs are held 
on Ealter-Tueſday, May 70 July 25, and Oct. 
23, lor horſes, ſheep, and horned cattle; the 
markets are on Tueſday and Saturday. 

To TO'TTER, v. . [tateren, Belg. ] to 
ſhake ſo as to be in danger of falling; to ſtag- 


Lat.] ſourneſs; 


ger. 
TOTTERING, TO/TTERY, Torr, 
@, ready to fall; feeble; weak. 
To TOUCH, (pron. lulch) v. a. ¶ toucher, 
Fe] to reach with any thing ſo that there be no 
ſpace between the thing with which we reach 
aud that which is reached ; to come to, or at- 
tain, To it's applied to metals. To affect, 
move, or melt, To form or delineate, appli- 
ed to the art of defigning. To infect, appli- 
ed to diſeaſes. To ſtrike or ſound, applied to 
malie. To act upon or impel. To treat of in 
a ſleght manner. To touch up, to repair or 
_ Neuterly, to coherez to join 
together. Uſed with at, to come to, or 


ay at, a place. U \ 

114 A+ Lon ted with on, to mention 

a, or ftay a ſhort t; 
TOUCH, fang 


that there ig 
"par, Epe. between the thing reach- 


$*ached 5 the ſenſe of feel- 


me. 


nich with torture; 10 excruc iate 3 to turMent; | 


/. in the Englith Hiſtory, a faction : 


Uſed with upon, to arrive 


[deb] ſ. reach of any thing ſo 


Tow 


ing; the act of touching; examination of 
metals by a ſtone ; a teſt by which any thing 
is tried; proofz power of exciting the affes- 
tions; the act of the hand on a muſical ins 
ſtrument ; affection; a hint; a flight eſſay; 
a ſtroke in painting z feature ; a gentle tap; 
wipe; a fit of a diſeaſe; exact pertormance, 

TO'UCH- HOLE, [ r#ch-hole} /. the hole 
throvgh which the fire is conveyed to the 
powdei in a gun. 

TO'/UCHING, [ :#ching] prep, concerning; 
with teſpect, relation, or regard to. 

TO'UCHING, [:#ching} a. affecting; pa- 
thetic ; moving; lying fo cloſe that no ſpace 
may be berween. 

TO'UCH3TONE, [:#c>ſzone] f. a black 
glofly ſtone, by which gold and ſilver are tri- 
ed; any teſt. 

T0 OCH, a, See Txcny. 

TOUGH, | pron. F.] @. Cob, Sax. ] not 
breaking when bent; ſtiff, or not eaſily bent. 
Not eaſily perſuaded, applied to perſons. Not 
eaſily bitten, or chewed, applied to food. Viſ- 
cous ; clammy ; ropy. 

TO'UGHNESS, I], the quality of 
not be ing eaſi ly bent; hard to be bit or chewed. 
Viſcoſity; tenacity ; glutinouſneſs. 

TOU'LSHAM, a village in Norfolk, with 
one fair, on Eaſter-Tueſday, for. petty-chap- 
men. 

TOUPE'E, | :oopee] ſ. [ rouper, F r.] an arti- 
feral curl of hair; the hair which grows on 
the forenead turned back. | 
TOUR, / [rour, Fr.] a ramble, or roving 
journey; a turn, or revolution. 8 

TO'URNAMENT, J. Lier namentum, Lat.) 
a tilt; jouſting; a military diverſion; a mock 
encounter, 

TO'URNIQUET, FJ. in Surgery, is an in- 
Frument made of rollers, Raye ſcrews, 
Oc. for compreſſing any wounded part, ſo as 
to flop hæmorrhages. 

TOW, [:3] /. [row,$ar.] flax or hemp beat- 
en and combed into a filamentovs ſubſtance. 

To TOW, [rs] v. a. | tcow, teoban, Sax. ] to 
draw by a rope in the water. 

TOW'AGE, [| toage] /. 1 Fr.] money 
paid to the owner of ground near a river for 
the liberty of towing a veſſel, or to the owner 
of the horſes employed in towing. 

TOWA'RD, or TOWARDS, Prep. | to 
ward, Sax. ] in a direction, or near to; with 
reſpect to or relating; with tendency to; 
we, | : 
TOW A'RD, or TOWA'RDS, ad. near 3 
in a ſtate of preparation. 

TOWA'RD, 4. ready to do or learn; 
tractable. | : 

TO'WARDLY, ad. readily ; orderly. 

TO'WCESTEFR; or TO'CESTER. a town 
of Northamptonſhire, with a market or Tueſ. 
days, and twa fairs, 7 
29, for all forts of 


on May 12, and Oftober- 
| cattle and merchandize. 
It is 32 miles 8. of Ceventy, 

London. 


and 594 from 
2 Us | T@'WEL 


3 


R A 


TO WEL, [ere pron. as in now ] /. ¶touaille, 
Fr. ] a cloth uſed for wiping the hands. 
ION ER, [ow in this and the following 
words pron. as in meh. . [tor, Sax. J a high 
building raiſed above the body of an edifice ; a 
fortreſs or citadel. | 

To TOWER, v. #. to ſoar; to fly, or riſe 
high. 

TOW'ERING, à. ſoaring, riſing, or flying 
high. 

TOWN „ | tur, Sax. J a collection of houſes, 
larger than a village, and leſs than a city; 
any number of houſes to which belongs a re- 
gilar market; the people of-a capital. Town- 
taik, means the common prattle of a place; 
goſſip's chat. | 

* TOWNSHIP, , the extent of a town's ju- 
riſdiction and privileges. 

TOW XN, in Merionethſhire, in N. Wales, 
with one fair, on May 14, for theep, horned 
cattle, and horſes. | 

TOY, /. | !oyen, Belg.] a thing of no value; 
a play-thing; folly ; play, or amorous dalli- 
ance. 

To TOY, v. n. to play; to ſport or dally 
amorouſly. | 

To TOZE, v. a. to draw out; to pull afun- 
der as is done in carding wool to make it ſofter 
and ft for ſpinning. 

TRACE, /. | trace,Fr.} a mark leſt by any 
thing paſting; a foot-ſtep ; remains; harneſs 
for beaſts of dravghr, from tiraſſer, Fr. 
To TRACE, v. a. | tracer, Fr.] to follow 

by means of marks left, or footſteps ; to mark 
out ; to walk over. : 

TRACHE'A, /. in Anatomy, is the wind- 
pipe, a tube, or canal, extended from the 
mouth to the lungs. 

TRACK, , {| trac, old Fr.] a mark left by 
the foot, the wheels of a carriage, or other- 
wile; a road or beaten path. SyNoN. Track 
is more genera? than feot-fep ; the former im- 
plving any mark left on the way of whatever 
paſſed ; whereas the latter is confined to the 
print of the human feet. 

To TRACK, v. a. to follow by the foot- 
ſteps, or marks left in the way. | 

TRACT, , | traftus, Lat.] in Geography, 
is an extent of ground, or a portion of the 
earth's ſurface. In matters of Literature it 
denotes a ſmall treatife, or written diſcourſe, 
upon any ſubject. 

TRA'CTABLE, a. | trattabilis, Long capa» 
ble of being governed or managed; doctle ; 
obſequious; compliant, +, Such as may be 
handled. af 

" TRA'CTABLENESS, /. gentleneſs of diſ- 
poſition ; the quality of being eaſily managed 
or governed. 25 | 

TRADE, .. {tratta, Ital.] the exchange of 
goods for money or other commodities. Buſi- 
neſs or employ carried on in a ſhop, oppoſed to 
the liberal arts, or learned profeſſions. | The 
inftruments of any buſineſs. q 


- 


cecleſfiaſtical 


* 


TRA 


goods for meney or other comm 


merely for money. el 
ſell in commerce. N 


TRA'DESMAN 
by retail; a mechanic. 
TR A DE-WIN 
point. A monſoon, : 2 125 
IR ADUTION, fe [tr aditic, Lat. 


_ writers, denotes certaia 
tions regarding the rites 


lent time. Tradition is diſtinguiſhed into 


ings of the ancient fathers; 
whereof no mentiog, is made 
of the firſt ages of chriftianity, 

| To TRA'DUCE, v. a. [ traduco, Lat.) 90 
repreſent as blameable; to calumniate; ic & 
cry; to defame, 1 
deriving one from another, 
TRADU'CING, @, calumniatins: fr. 
dering ; defaming. N 
| TRADU'CTION, / tranflatiog one ln. 
Suage into another, derivation 7 tranſmiſion; 
conveyance; tranfition ; defamation, 
TRAFIC, /. [traffigue, Fr. ] large trade, 
or exchange of commodities ; the tubjc of 
trace, | 

To TR A'FFIC, . ». to carry on trade, 

TRAGE'DIAN, . | Tpays03;y Gr.] à ti - 
ter or actor of tragedies. 

TRA'GEDY, {. [ tragadia, Lat.] a dramt- 
tic poem repreſenting ſome. ſerious action. Fi- 
 Suratively, any mournful or dreadful event, 

TRA'GIC, or TR A'GICAL, a. [trayicz, 
Hate relating to tragedy ; mournful or dreat- 
Fol. a 
| TRA'GI-CO'MEDY, / Crragicenci, F. 
a dramatic repreſentation, partly tragedy, ad 
partly comedy. | | 

To TRAIL, v. à. | trarller, Fr.] to. hurt 
by the track; to draw along the ground ; ts 
draw or trace ; to drag.” Neuterly, to de 
drawn out in length. | 
TRAIL, , the ſcent or marks left on the 
ground by an animal that 4s hunted; an 
thing drawn out in length, or dragging on ite 
ground; any thing drawn behind in long on 
dulations. ; | N | . 

TRAIL LIN, a. hanging ot dragging 0 
the ground. 


Along; to draw or entice; to draw by arte 
or 2 Uſed with on, to draw from ore 
act to another by perſuafion. "Uſed with ½ 
to breed, educate, or teach by degrees. * 

TRAIN, ſ. Cain, Fr.] an W 1 4 
entice ; the tail of a bird; the part wy « 
that ſweeps behind along the Frou ay 
| ries, proceſs, or method; a retinue or 


> - de 
of followers; à proceſſion ; the line of powder 
| which reaches to à mie. 


A train of ori 


IJ. TRADE, v. 3. to trafic or exchange 


A < a mv. 
is the Cannon Accompany ng ve 1 


* 


odities; t 705 


„one who buys and ſell 


D, /. a windh 
3 a 0 
Tropics, which blows for are the 
O on? 


J ameng { 
regula. 
Ns ceremonies, &; 

y l Sc. of 
religion, which are ſuppoſed to be handed 


down from the poſt] 

4 m the days of the apoſtles to the pre. 
Writs 

ten, whereof there are ſome traces in the writ 


and unwritten, 
in the Writing 


Fo propagate to increat: by 


To TRAIN, 9, 4. | tremer, Pe) to dt 


6 


PN 
7, TRAIPSE, v. 4+ to walk ir 2 careleſs 
N h manner. 
5 Laar. „sait, Fr.] 
TRATTOR, / [t aditor, 
AHR Os. a. treacherous; deceit- 
b 5; faithleſc. : oh 
. 5 TRA'MMEL, f [r2mail, 
Fr.] in which birds or fil r 
v net of any kt ud; A king of hack les in which 
horſes are taught to pace. 
To TRA MMEL, 2. 
t; uſed with g. i ; 
16 IRA Mp, T', A, ſtrampe, Dao. ] tao 
tread under foot with pride, inſolence, or con- 
Neuterly, to tread in contempt ; to 
rad with contempt, uſed with on, or n. 
TRANCE, / { [Johnſon propoſes writing it 
wank, to agree in etymology with 76, Fr. 
tranfitus, Lat.] a ſtate of the foul, wheretn it 
is apt into viſiens of future or dittant things, 
aid the body ſeems inſenſible. 9 
TRA/NQUIL., a. | tranguicles, Lat.] quiet; 
undiſturbed; peaceful, 54 
TRANQUULLITY, /. [tranquillizas, Lat. | 
calmneſs; illneſs; an undifiurbed Rate of 
mind. Sy xox. Tranguillity, peace, guiet, whe- 
ther applied to the ſoul, to a republic, or any 
particular ſociety, equally expreſs a fituation 
exempt from trouble ard moleſtation. The 
fiſt, however, relates to that within one's ſelf, 
and in the time preſent, independent of any. 
other relations; prace, to the fituation with; 
regard to enemies, who have the power to pro- 
duce an alteration ; guict, with reſpect to. 
time paſt or future, as ſucceeding or preceding 
| 


a ſtroke or touch. 
Lat. ] one who be · 


a. to catch or inter- 


tempt. 


2 ftuarion troubled, | 

TRANS, in compoſition, is borrowed from 
the Latin, and-fGgnthes over, beyond, through, 
or change of {tate or place. 

To TRANSA'CT, v. a. Ctranſactus, Lat.] 
to conduct or manage any treaty or affair; to 
perform or carry on. | 

TRANSA'CTION, /. negociation z ma- 
nagement; any buſineſs carrying on. 

To TRANSCEND, v. a. {tran{cendo, Lat.. 
to paſs; to overpaſs, excel, or ſurpaſs ; to ſur- 
mount, out-do. : 

TRANSCE/NDENCY, . from tranſcends, - 
Lat.] excellency ; ſaprreminence of others in 
any good quality or perfection. Exa ggeration; 
elerztion beyond truth. | 

TRANSCE/NDENT, a, excellent; ſu- 
premely excellent; f urpaſſing. 

To TRANSCRUBE, 2. . { 1ranſcribo, Lat. 
to copy; to wri 4 . 

Nite write from an examplar. - | 

TRA NSCRIPT, . [tran criptum Lat.] 
4 Ir. copied from an original. f | q 
QANSCRIPTION, J. the aft of tran-: 


Aribing or copying, 


TRANSCURSION, [tran/kir/b#n] f. paſ- 


, 


1 
| 


ſa 
Þ through; the act of running or paſſing 
4. one place to another; ramble; extraor- 


T R A 


Commerce, c. is an act whereby a perſod 
ſurrenders his right, intereſt or property in 


any thing moveable or immoveable to another. 


It is chiefly uſed for the figning and making 

over thares in the ſtocks, or pvbl:'c funds, to 

fuch as purchaſe them of the proprictors. 
TRANSFIGURA/TION, /.{ from tranand 


Agura, Lat.) change of form or appearance ; the 


{tare of a perſon or thing whofe appearance | 
remarkably altered. Transformation. 

To TRANSF{GURE, v. a. ant and ,- 
gura, Lat.] to transform 3 to change form or- 


5 


j appearance. 


TRANSFIUGURED, a. having the form. 
or appearance changed. * 

To TRANSFTN, v. 4a. 
prerce through. | 

To TRANSFORM, v. a. t 2n5 and for may 
Lat.] to change the exterval form; to change 
into ſome other form. Neuterly, to be meta- 
morphoted, or changed into another form. 

TRANSFORMA'TION, ,. the act of 
changing from one form into another. Me- 
tamorphofis. 

To TRANSFU'SE, Cm pd a. | tranj- 
ſaſus, Lat. ] to pour out of one veſſel into ano- 
ther. 

TRANSFU'SION, [ tranifizb:n} /. the ac 
of pouring out of one veſſel into another. 
Among Anatomiſts, the art of convey:ng the* 
blood of one animal into another. 

To TRANSGRE/SS, *. a. | tranſgrefſin,” 
Lat.] 10 paſs over or beyond; to violate, or 
break. Nenterly, to offend, a 

TRANSGRE'SSION, [:tran/2re/Þi#n] g. a 
breach or violation of a law or commandment; 
exceeding due bounds ;z offence, cr:me, fault. 

TRANSIENT, a. | rragſfens, Lat.] ſoon paſt 
or patitng ; of ſhort continnance; momentary z 
not laſting. 

TRANSIENTLY, 
bye; in pafſage. 

TRANSILV.\\NIA, a province of Europe 
annexed ro Hungary, and bounded on the N. 
by Upper Hongary and Poland; on the E. by 
Moldavia and W.lachia ; on the S. by Wala- 
chia; and on the W. by Upper and Lower Hun- 
gary. It is ſurrounded on all parts by high 
mountains, wh:ch however are,not barren, The 
inhabitants have as mych corn and wine as they 
want themſelves, and there are rich mines of 
gold, filver, lead, copper,quickfilver, andallum. 
Tr has ondergene various revalutions,” but it 
now belongs to the Houſe of Avuftria, The 
inhabitants are of ſeveral ſorts of religions. It 
it about 162 miles in length, and 50 in breadth. 
Hermanſtadt is the capital town. 

TRANSIT, /. | tranfitus, * in Aftrono- 
my, the paſſing of any planet juſt by or under 
any fixt ſtar. | 

TRANSITION, . [ tranſitio, Lat.] remo- 
val, paſſage, change; the act of paſſing from 
one ſubſect to another. | 

TRA'NSITIVE a. [ tr anſitivus, Lat.] hav- 


[ transfixus, Lat.) to 


ac. li ghtly; by the 


To TRANSP ER, v. 4. [eranifers, Lat.] in 


ing the power of paſſing. In Grammar, applied to | 
1 verbs 


TRA 


verbs which ſignify any action having an ef- 
ſect on ſome ebjee. 

TRA'NSITORY, a. | tran/iigire, Fr.] con- 
tinuiag but for a ſhort time. 

To TRANSLA'TE, v. a. | tray/latus, Lat. 
to tranſport or remove from one place or pult to 
another ; to transfer or convey; tu change; to 
interpret, or give the ſenſe of any book, or ſen- 
tence in another language. To explain: uſed 
in 2 low colloquial jenſe. | 

TRANSLA'TION, /. is the act of tranſ- 
ferring or removing a thing from one place to 
another; we ay the Tran/lation of a bithop, à 
couneil, a ſear of juſtice, Sc. It i alſo uſed 
for the verſion of a took, or writing, out of 
one language into another. Syxovy. Tranſla- 
ion relates to the turning into modern lan- 
guages ; verſon, iuto ancient. The Englith 
Bible is a traglatian. The Latin and Greek 
B:bles are ver /fong. 

TRANSLU'CID, or TRANSLU/CENT, 
3. | trans and lacent, or lacidus, Lat.] tranſp1- 
zent; diaphanous ; clear; g.ving paſſage to 
light. 

TRANSMARTNE, a, [ !ranſmarinus, Lat.) 
ou. the other fide of the lea; coming from parts 
beyond the ſea; ultramarine. 

To TRA'NSMIGRATE, v. . | tran/migro 
Lat.] to paſs from one country or place to a- 
nother. 

TRANSMIGRA'TION, ,. is the removal 
or tranſlation of a whole people from one coun- 
try to another, by the power of a conqueror. 
Alfo, the paſſage of a foul out of one body into 
another. 

TRANSMLI'SSABLE, a. capable of being 
conveyed. 

TRANSMVISSION, [ tranſmi/hon] the act 
of conveying from one place to another, or de- 
livering from one place to another. 

To TRANSNMIL T, 2. a. [trenjmtto, Lat.) 
to ſend or deliver down from one perſon, place, 
or Ae. to another. 

TRAN SMC“ TABLE, a. | trans and muto, 
Lat.] capable of being changed from one na- 
ture or ſubſtance to another. 

TRANSMUTA'TION, , [ from tranſmute, 
Lat.] the act of changing one nature or ſub- 
fiance to auother. Nature, Sir Iſaac Newton 
obſerves, ſeems delighted with traaſmutations. 
Srolſs bodies and light, he ſo ſpects, may be 
mutuaily tranſmured into each other ; and 
adds, that all bodies receive their active force 
ſrom the particles of light which enter their 
compoſition. Earth, by heat, becomes fire; 
and, by cold, is converted into earth again; 

enſe bodies, by fermentation, are raiſed into 
various kinds of air; and that air, by fermen- 
ration, alſo, reverts into groſs bod es. All bo- 
dies, bealts, fiſhes, inſects, plants, Cc. with 
2!t theic various parts, grow and increaſe out 
of water, and aqueous and ſaline tinctores, 
and by putrefaction all of them return 1ato 
vatet, ur an aqueous liquor agein. Farther, 


1 


1 Lat.) to remove and plant 


T R A 


, + Which in 
led: ment and a ſpirit, 
uM, y'elis nourithme 
vegetables. In Alchemy, ir denotes 
changing or exalting Imperfect me 
gold or hlver. | | ; 


on 4 tinore 


proceſs of tj 
nat both for an 


me, ba; 2 
PUtrefac. 
mals ang 
Lie art of 
tals into 


2. n. Ltranſmur, la: 
© Or matter inte no- 


 TRA'NSOM, /. [era 
ing, a beim ging ac 
vane of the 1 gs 
TRANSPARENCY 
Lat.) that qual ty ot a 2 
ealy to be ſeen through 
cence; diaphaveity, 
TRANSPARENT 
that Which may b« 1.e 
us, or giving pailage to ligh ent: 
peliucid; Hi Ae, CR ans, 
| TRANSPIRATION, /, 
pours. Eutrance and diſchar 
the pores of the ſkin. 
To TRANSPURE, . a { trazx(piro, Lat.) 
to emit in vapour, N-uterly, to be emitted in 
Vapours 3 to eſcape from ſecrecy to notice. 
Lo IRANSPLA'NT, v. 4. 3 and pla. 


in a new place, 


nſenna, Lat.] in Build. 


from Waniparen, 
y which ces if 
clearnets ; tranſl. 


» . (tranſparent, Fr. 
n throvgh ; clear; per- 


emiſſion of ya. 
ge of air through 


To remove. 

TRANSPLANTA'TION, . the a& of n. 
moving from one place to another; removal, 

To TRANSPORT, V, d. | tran, and ports, 
Lat.) to carry, or convey by carriage, from 
one place to another ; to carry into baniſh. 
ment; to hurry by violence of paſſion; 10 
put intoecftacy, ' 

TRAN SPO) T, . a violent kurry of pal- 
fon ; ecſtacy ; a rapture, a ſally ; a ſhip eg 
ployed to carry ſoldiers, ammunitjon, or wa- 
like ſtores, from one place to another, Ct. 
lage; Conveyance. | 

TRANS PORTABLE, a. capable of being 
moved from one place to another, 

TRANSPORTA'TION, / carriage from 
one place to another; baniſhment for crimes, 
Ecftatic viotence of pafſion. 

To TRANSPO'SE, [tranſpize] v. a. I tra 
poſer, Fr.] to put each in the place of the other, 
To put out of place; to alter; to change. 

TRANS POSITION, [tranſpoziſbn] |. 
the act of changing the ordet or place dt 
things. 

Ts TRANSUBSTA'NTIATE, [tranſut- 


water, expoſed a while to the open air, puts; 


4 


flanſhiate] v. a. | tranſubſianiter, Fr.] to change Ys 
to another ſubſtance. es 
TRANSUBSTANTIA'TION, trans Eh 
tar pidſbon] /. [ tranſubſfiantration, Fr. in The- wn. 
ology, is the converhan or change o the = . 
france of the bread and wine in the Evchan ; T1 
into the body and blood of Jeſus Chrift, whic wg: 
the Romiſh church hold is wrought by the Ti 
conſecration of the prieſt. by below 
To TRANSU/DE, v. u. [#rans wd q 77 
Lat.] to paſs through in vapour, or mor ha #1 
ta peripirc. Ti 


TRANSVERSH 


TR E 


roſs direction. : ; | 
ae . L, Sax. | a ſnare ſect to catc! 
= or vermin; an ambuth; a ſtratagetm bs 
a play with a ball 
„a. Sce To EXNTRAP- | 
_— 8 3 1 1 * Pp . * } 
TRAPPING, J 14 rived, by Minſhe\ . 
from 4 Fr cloth | ornaments belong?ng = 
Im 5 i ae 
a faddle; dre ts; embelluhment ; external and 
fling decoration. _ 
: TRAPES, an idle, fluttiſh, flatternly | 
well. 2 g 3 * | 
1 APE/ZIUM, /. in Geometry, is a P34 
exure contained under four unequal right, 


1 
4 


"TRASH, {. eros, Ill.] any thing worthleſs 
gr unwhouletome; droſs ; oreys. A warthlels 
perion. 

To TRASH, v. a. to lop, crop ; to cruſh, 

omble, * 

f To TR VVALL, {pron. trave?] v. 2. { tra- 
-aillr, Fr.] to labour hard to be in labour; 
ty be in throes of child-birth. | 

TRAVAIL, { pron. travel | . hard labour; 
the anguiſh of child birth. : 

To TRA'VEL, «©. z. to make journies, ap- 
plied both ta ſea and land, though we lome- 
times ufe it in oppoſition to woyage, A word in 
our langvage appropriated to the Iva. To la- 
boar; to toil. To paſs, go, move. To make 
warmes of curioſty. Actively, to paſs; to 
jou ney over. | 

TRA'VELLER, f. one who goes a jour-? 
bey; a wayfarer; one who viſits foreign coun- 
tries. 


To» TRA VERSE, v. a. Ctraverſer, Fr.] to 


—_— 


r * A i 


oppoſe fo as to arnulz to croſs, or wander over; 
70 ſurvey. Nevterly, to uſe a poiture of op- 
pofition, in fencing. 

TRA'VERSE, or TRA'NSVERSE, a. 
ran ve, Lat.] in general, denotes ſomething 
that goes athwart another; that is, crofſes and 
cuts it obliquely. Hence, to traverſe a piece 
of ordnance among Gunners, ſignifies to turn 
or point it which way one pleaſes, upon the 
Platform. In Navigation, it is a compound 
courie, wherein ſeveral different ſucceſſive: 
Courtes and diſtances are known. In Law, it 
denotes the denial of ſome matter of fact al- 
ledged to he done in a declaration or pleadings, 

IRAVESTY, a. from the French word 
rav-/tir, to diſguiſe one's ſelf ; hence Traveſ- 
applied to the disfiguring of an author.“ 
or the tranſlating him into a ſtile and manner 


different from his own ; or the turning a ſeri- 
dus ſubjec into burleſque. 


J Lrraναεννν,“:, Gr.] a. 

cure of wounds, 

[ Tpaviaerian, Gr.] 
nds; vulnerarv. 

a ſhallow wooden trough 


is carried. 


b 


TRAY, , hy, 


in Which meat or h 


TREA'CHEROUS 


*RANSVERSE, a. [tranſverjus, Lat. my 


g. 


* 4 
croſs or lay athwart; tothwart, or oppoſe; to 


; [trecherous) a. guilty | 


AN © 


of deſertiog or betraying ; perfidious; faith- 
lets. 

TREA'CHEROUSLY, | necheroufly] ad. 
periidioutly ; clandefiinely 3 faith lefsly, 

TREA/CHERY, {rrechery}] . | rricherie, 
Fr.] breach of faith; pert: dy, 

TKE/ACLE, {! pron. tree! | fe Lriacle, Fr.) 
a medicine compoſed of many ingredients; the 
{pume of ſugar ; moboſſes. 

Yo TREAD, [ pron. tr2d} v. n. | preter trod, 
part. patl. zreddcn, tredan, Sax. } to let the foot 3 
to tracaple, in ſcorn or malice ; to walk with 
pomp. To copulate, applied to birds. ..Ac- 
tively, to walk upon; to preſs under foot. To 
act as a cock with a hen. 

TREAD, [red] /. a ſtep with the foot; 
way, brack, or path; the cock's part in an 


TREA'DLE, [tr2d!] /. the part of an en- 
gine worked with the Net; the ſperm of a 


cock. 


TREA'/SON, [rr] /. | trab. fon, Fr. ] in 
general Ggnihes betraying ; but is more parti- 
cularly vied for the act or crime of infidelity 
to one's lawful ſovereign. The lawyers divide 
it 21.to high treaſon and petty treaſon. The 
firſt is an offence againſt the ſecurity of the 
king, or kingdom, which is again divided into 
various branches. Petty treaſon is, where a 
tecyant kills his maſter, a wife her butband, or 
a ſecular or religious perſon Kills his prelate 
or {up-rior, to whom he owes faith and obedi- 
ence ; and aiders and abetters, as well as pro- 
curers, are within the act. 

TRE'ASON ABLE, {| trgizmad/c} a. trai- 
torous ; able to be conftrued, or intrepre:ed 
treaſon. 

TREA/SURE, [prod. treue [. | tron, 
Fr. | wealth or riches hoarded up or accumu- 
lated. 


To TREA'SURE, [ tr&xbure} v. a. to hoard, 
1conmulate, or amaſs. 

TREA'SURER, f, hure,] /. is an officer 
to whom the treaſure of a prince, or corpora- 
tion is committed, to be kept and duly diſpoſed 
of. Lord High Treaſurer is firſt commiſhoner af 
the Treaſury, has under his charge and direc- 
tion all the king's revenge, which is kept in 
the Exchequer, He holds his place during the 
king's pleaſure, and is inſtituted by the delivery 
of a white ſtaff to him; and has a check on all 
the othcers employed in collecting the king's 
revenue. There is likewiſe the Treaſurer of 
the king's houthold, of the king's navy, of the 
kiog's chamber, and of the wardrobe ; moft 
corporations have Treaſurers; as has likewiſe 
every county. | 

TREA'SURY, [er bury] /. aplace in which 
riches or money are laid up or accumulated. 

To TREAT, { tree] v. a. [ traiter, Fr.] to 
negotiate; to ſettle, To diſcourſe on, uſed 
with on or upon ; from tracho, Lat, To uſe. To 
manage, handle, carry on. To entertain freely, 
Neuterly, to diſcourſe or diſcuſs ; from traiter, 
Fr. To carry ona treaty or negotiation; to come 

3 U to 


TRE 


to terms of accommodation. 
perton at a fealt, 

TREAT, [ trec:] , an entertainment given. 

TRE'ATISE, | zrecti/e ] /. a ſet diſcourſe or 
written tra on any ſubjcR. | 

TREATMENT, tredment] /. | traitement, 
Fr.] uſage ; manner of uſage, whether good 
Gr bad. 

TREATY, 
covenant between two or more nations; or the 
ſeveral articles and conditions ffrpulated and 
agreed upon between ſovereign powers, 

TRE'BLE, a. | triplex, Lat.] threefold, 
triple. In Mob, tharp, applied to ſound. 

To TRE'BLE, v, a. [ler, Fr.] to mul 
tiply by three; to make thrice as much. Neu- 
ter ty, to become threefold. 

IRE CASTLE, a village in Brecknockſhire 
in S. Wales, 10 miles W. of Brecknock, and 
173 from London, with fix fairs; on April 
„ May 21, Aug. 14, Oct. 14. Nov. 13, and 
Dec. 14, for ſheep, cattle, hogs, and horſes. 

TREE, / ice, Dan.] is the firſt and larg- 
eſt of the vegetable kind, conſiſting of a fingle 
trunk, out of which ſpring forth branches 
and leaves. Figuratively, avy thing branched 
our. 

TRE/FOIL, or CLO'VER, /. | tre/e, Fr.] 
is a plant greatly eſteemed by the tarmers, for 
the great improvement it makes upon land, 
the goodneſs of its hay, and the value of its 
ſced. 

TREFERH IW, a village of Carnarvonſhire, 
in N. Wales, with three fairs, on May 12, 
September 3, and November 7, for cattle. 

TREGAN'ATHA, or TREGAN'THA, 
a village in Cornwall, with two fairs, on May 
6, and Auguſt 12, for horfes, oxen, theep, 
cloth, and a few hops. 

TREGA'NNON, or TREGA/RRON,. a 
town of Cardiganſhire, in S. Wales, with a 
market on Thurſday, anda fair on March 15, 
16, and 17, for horſes, hogs, ſtockings, cloth, 
flannel, wool, and pedlars ware; ſrated on the 
river Tivey, is a corporation, and has a hand- 
lome church. It is 15 miles S. E. of Aberiſt- 
with, and 2024 W. by N. of London. 

TRE'GONY, a town in Cornwall, with 
2 market on Saturdays, and five fairs; on 
Sbrove-Tueſday, May 3, Joly 2 5, September 1, 
and November 6, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth, 
and a few hops. It is 41 miles W. by S. of 
Plymouth, and 256 W. by S. of London. 

TRE'LLIS, .. [Fr.] a ſtructure of iron, 
wood, or ofier, the parts croſſing each other 
like a lattice. | 

TRE'LLISED, a. wrought in the man- 
ger of a lattice or grate. 

To TRE/MBLE, v. n. [trembler, Fr. ] to 
ſhake or ſhiver with fear or cold ; to quiver. 

TRE/MBLING, «a. ſhaking or ſhivering 
with fear or cold; tottering, quivering, qua- 
vering. 


IR EME/NDOUS, a. [tremendus, Lat. ] af- 


To entertain a 


\ 
[ treety ] f. [traite, Fr. ] is a} 


TR E 


TREMOR, . [ tremor, L 
in % LHFOmar, Lat. ] a flateof hit” 
- — trembling; quwering of vibrating > 


TRE'MULOVUS, a. 
vering ; ſhakin 
ering ; fearful. 
TREN, ſ. a fiſh- ſpear. 
To IRENCH, v. a. to cut; 
into pits or trenches; ö 
IRENCH, (tr anc be, Fr. 
Fortification, earth thrown 
diers in their approaches 
 TREYNCHANT 
ming; ſharp. 
TRE'NCHER, ſ. ſtrenchoir ; 
wood; an utenkfil / bow , 21. k 
worn by ſtudents at the univertities. 8 
To TREND, v. u, to tend 
any particular direction. 

** 
en NDLE, /. [trend:l, Sax, ] any thing 
TREPAN, J. | trepar, Fr.] an infrumen; 
by which round pieces are cut out of the kull, 
A ſnare. This fignification of the word i: 
ſaid by Skinner to derive its origin from Tar- 
PANT, a part of Sicily, where our ſhips bein; 
inkdioully invited, in the reign of Q Elis 
beth, were unjuttly detained. 
To TREPAFN, v. a. | trepaner, Fr.] to per. 


[!remulus, Lat. 


85 vibratory ; lem | qu; 


bling; qu. 


to cut or vip 


Ja pit or ditch. J 

op to defens (a, 
or to guard 3 carp, 
z . | trenchaxy, Fr.] Cute 


3 to incline tg 


TRE'/PID, a. 
quaking for fear. 
TREPIDA'TION, / [ trepidation, Ft.] fate 
of thaking or trembling ; ſtate of terror. 
TREPUPDITY, , timidity ; fearfulnef. 
To TRE'SPASS, v. . [ireipa er, Fr.] to 
tranſgreſs or offend. Uſed with again}, to 
enter a perſon's ground unlawfully. 
TRE'SPASS, /. | treſpaſſe, Pr an offence or 


injury done another; unlawful entrance on 
another's ground, 

TRE'/SPASSER, /. one that offends again 
the law; one that injures another; unlawful 
entrance on another's ground, 

TRE'SSES, .. [it has no fingvlar, tr: Fr] 
locks or curls of hair hanging down looſely. 

TRE'STLE, /. [trefleau, Fr.] a moveable 
frame that ſupports any thing; a three legged 
(tool. | 

TRET, /. | from tritus, Lat.] in Commert 
is an allowance made for the waſte ot dit, 
that may ba mixed with any commodity, whica 
is always four pounds in one hundred and four 
pounds weight. 4 55S 
TREVENY, or TREVENA, a WE: 
Cornwall, with 009.190) 2 _ or 

es, exen, ſheep, cloth, and a fe 
rn EVES, or TRI ERS, the accu 
a province in Germany, in the * 1 
Lower Rhine; bounded on the 5 
electorate of Cologne ; on the E. . 1 
via; on the S. by the Palatinate of the 2 
and Lorrain; and on the W. by wo 
It is about one hundred miles in engt 


[ trepidus, Lat.] trembling; 


[t full 0 


Ftting with, or cauſing, fear or dread; horrible. 


b but 
the breadth is very difterent. — 


forate with the trepan ; to catch; to enſvare, | 
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* Th 2 * 5 
zus and foreſts; ànd its iuhabitant 
8 | ar wi Lance. 
mou raffeced greatly in the Wal org 1” K 
ow” near the rivers Rhine and Motelle, 
However f ling in Corn and Wine; 
EY Toirful, aboundiag in CC | . 
4 4 18 te populous theres than 3 
8 . uy whats aretlc 
” r parts ]T reves 15 rhe capital, * m_ A 
1122), F eie! ok. 
w 4 an eleacr, and a {1 vUmecs LQEUICO arc 1 
D 0095 10 K J n C5 * 
ri 5 lor ok the erapire tor the Gauls, and gives 
N nc elecicn of an Eiuperor. 
TREVET, h. (19126437 Sax. J any thing 
a 4 * * 

410102 ou three cet. : 
ftaudiug | 5 IT wo 
TREW, a village ia Cornwall, with ty 
firs, on Holy Thurtcayy a july 25, ler 

i ] 1 

7 xen ſheer cloth, and 4 c U 10. 3. ü 
e, 84 ? by G4 bs goes © h 4) ee odd 4 

TREY, / (ir, Fr. j threc; the dt 2 


* 4 =... . 
the 1c vote 47 “ 
= 


u cards and dice. ; 
5 J Fr.) three united, LY 

TRUAL, /. a teſt or examination ; exper 
Hence; all experiment 5 a. * or Led 
of virive ; the lace of being tried, 16 Laws 
it is ine examination of a cavie, civil or Cf1- 
winal, according to the lays of the land, be— 
fore a proper judge. . X 

TRUANGLE, /. [traangt!ttss Lat. A figure 
with turer ſides and three corners. 

TRLYNGU LAR, a. [{riangulartiy Lat.) 
havios three corners 3 in the form of 2 criangle. 

TRIBE, . Ci, Lat.] in Antiquity, was 
a certzia quantity or nomber of pertons, when 
2 divifioa was made of a city or people loto 

varters cr diſiricts. 

IKIBCUELACTI ON, uibulation, Fr.) per- 
ſccotion, diſt te, vexation, trouble, atllidtion. 

TRIBU'NAL, /. | 114604, Lat. ] in general 
genotes the ſeat of a judge. The word is Latin, 
and takes its name from the wat where the 
Tribune of the Roman people was placed to 
admin iſter juſtice. 

TRUBUNE, {. among the ancient Romans, 
was 2 magiſtrate choſen out of the commons 
fo protect them againſt the oppreſnons of the 
oreat, and to defend the liberty of the people 
2ganft the attempts of the ſenate and conſuls. 

TRUBUTARY, a. [ tributarius, Lat.) DAY - 
Jug taxes or tribute; ſubject; ſubordinate ; 
paid in tribute. | 


TRIBUTE, . ſ1ributum, Lat.] is a tax or 


ay to another, as a token of dependence, o. 
m Virtde of a treaty, and as a purchaſe of 
ace, Subjection. | 

TRICE, /. {Johnſon ſuppoſes it tc be cor- 


Popted from trait, Fr.] a ſhort time, or an in- 
tant. | 


TRICE'NNIAL, a. [ tricennalis, Lat.] be 
Ves us to the term of thirty years. 
TRICK, /. [treck, Belg] a fly fraud or arti- 
ce; à juggle; a lift of cards. 
To TRICK, v. a. [ tricher, Fr.] to cheat, 
poſe on, or defraud; Jo dreſs, adorn, or 
* from „ca, low Lat. a knot of hair. To 
"m by flight of hand; to juggle. Neu- 
by deceit. 


15 to live 
bl. aTCKING, 2, cheating; crafty ; deceit- 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


mpolt which one prince or tate is obliged 10 


tance, 
by 2. To be of no importance. Akively, 


1 


TRUCKINGLY, ad. in a cheating, frauda- 
lent, and deceitiul manner. 

To TRUCK LE, v. u. to run down in drops g 
to trill in a lender ſtream. 

TRYVCKSTER, f. one who cheats or de- 
frauds; a wily and deceitful perſon. 

TRUCKSY, à. pretty. 

TRIDENT, /.. | tridens, Lat.] an attribute 
f Neptune; being a kind of iteptre, which 
the painters and poets pot into tae hands of 
that god, in form of a ſpear or fork, with three 
teeth; whence the word. | 

TRIDING, /. | trithingay Sax. ] the thi:d 
Hart of a county. TT 

TRYDING MOTE, ,. a court leet ; the 
court held to7 a triding. 

TRYDUAN, a. {triduus, Lat.] laſting 
three days; every third day. 


thiee years; happening every third year. 
TRVFID, a. | zrijidus, Lat.) cut or ſeparat- 
ed into three parts. 
To TRIFLE, z. . [eryfelen, Belg.] to ac 
ar talk without any weight, dignity, or impor- 
To mock ; to play the fool, followed 


to make of no importance. Obſolete, 
TRVFLE, /. a thing of no weight, value, 

Or 1Mportance. | | 

TRI'FORM, à. [ t-iforms, Lat.) having 


three ſhapes or foims. 


wacel z to ſet a merk to and at ia playing at 
ane pins, &c. | 


of having three hulbauds or wives. 
TRUGGER)| trig-er }/.f trigue,Fr.Jacatch to 
hold the wheel of a carriage on ſteep ground; 


the catch by which a muſket is diſcharged. 


ture, are a fort of ornaments repeated at equal 
intervals in the Doric frize. 

TRUGON, /. | T;:ywvo;, Gr.] a triangle. In 
Aſtrology, it denoics the ſame with Trine; 
which ſee. 


ſuring triangles. 
TRILA'TER XL, a. having three ſides. 
IRILL, /. | zrilla, Ital.] a quaver, or 
dremulooſneis of mulic. ; . 
To TRILL, v. a. to quaver. AXtively, to 
crickle, or fall down in drops. 
TRILLION, /. | ti/ion, Fr.] ten hundreds 
of thouſands of billions, or a million twice 
multiplied by a million. 
TRIM, A. [ getr ymmeth, Sax. ] nice; well. 
drefſed ; ſmvg. 
To TRIM, v. a. [ trimman, Sax.] to fit out, 
or adorn; to ſhave; to adjuſt; to balance a 
veſſel. . Neuterly, to fluctuate between two 
parties; to balance.. 
TRIM, , drets. Trim of a ſhip is her beſt 
poſture, proportion of ballaſt, hanging of her 
maſts, Sc. for failing. 


þ 


TRUMMER, /. one who changes fides; 


a TUrncoar 


TRIE'NNIAL, 8a. [triennis, Lat.] laſting f 


To TRIG, v. a. ſtricher, Dan.] to ſtop a 


TRVGAMY, , ri, Gr. ] the crime 


TRUGLYPHS, (g], in Architec- 


TRIGONO'METRY, /. the art of mea- 


* 


—_— ———— 


— 
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2 turnecat ; a piece of wood framed at a right 
Ingle to the jos, againſt the ways for chim- 
11945, and weil holes of fairs, 


| 


TRIUMMINGS, & eruaments to ſet off ff 


clothes, &c. 

TRUMNTSS, , neateſs in dreſs; ſproce- 
net >. |: | | 

IRINE. 6 in Af reoopy, is the aſpect or 
Hruatiim of ove Har in reg td to another, when 
They are d ſtant 120 degrres: it Ib noted with 
this cbaratter a. 

1 RING, a toan' in Hertforcſhire, with a 
mai ket on Fricays, and two tatts, on June 29, 
Iittle utce, and on September 29. for h ring 
ſervants. It is a mall plage, 27 miles W. of 
Herti, a d 31 . N. W. of London. 

TRINTIARIANS, tbof who are ortho- 
dox, mud believe in the Ir nu: thoſe who 
do not believe thetein bring called Antitrin:- 
tar ans. b 

TRUNITY, / {trinre, Fr.] is the ineffable * 
mytcry of three prxions in the Godhead, 

TRYUNITY-HOUSE, /. a kind of college 
at De ttord, b. longing to a company or corpo 
ration of came, who, by the king's chuter, 
have puwes 39 take cogutzance of thoſe per- 
ſons who deſtrov fea-marks ; and to take care 
of other things belonging to navigation, 

TRUNITTY-SUNDAY, /. the tifi Sunday 
after Whit-Surdavy. þ 

TRUNKET, , a toy; a gew-gaw ; a play 
thin”. 

TRINOCTIAL, Feringk/Þral)}] a. | trinoe- 
tral, Lat.] conſift ng, or baving the con- 
tiauapce of three nights. 

TRINO'MIAL, 2. | trinomices, Lat.) having 
three names. 

TRIVOURS, /. in Law, are ſuch perſons as 
are choſen by the court to examine whether a 
challenge made to the whole pannel of jurors, 
or any part of them, be juſt or not. 

To I RIF, v. a, [ trippen, Beig. ] to ſup- | 
plant; to throw down by {ſtriking the feet 
from the ground with a ſudden blow, uſed with 
up. To catch or detect. Neuterly, to fall by 
f!;pping the feet; to fail, err, or be deficient ; 
to tumble; to run on tip-tae, or lightly ; to 
take a ſhort voyage. | 

TRIP, /. a"roke by which a perſon's heels 
are kicked ep; a ſtumble; a miltake or fail- | 
ure; a Hort voyage or journey; a jaunt. | 

TRUPARTITE, a. [rripartitus, Lat.] 
ſamething divided into three parts, or made 
by three parties. | 

TRIPARTI'TION, / the aft 
by thre-. 

TRIPE, /. ſtripe, Fr.] the entrails of a 
bullnck properly dreffed. 

TRIPE/TALOUS, 4. Cre and nitaker, 
Gr. I confi ting of three leaves. 

TRUPHTHONG, [ſrripthing} . in 
Grammar, three vowels making but one 
ſound. 

TRIPLE, a. f triplex, Lat.] three-fold. 

To TRFPLE, v. 4. triplies, Lat. ] to make | 


_ 


. 


| 


— 


— 


of dividing 


I 


three-Told; to tr 
eble; do . 
or as many, do make thrice as Much 


TRUPLET, /. three of a 


Kind 1 
s ending ! . $ th 
RLT IIC Arne it:: . 
ICATE , 
7 2 [tripli, atus, L to c 
old, or thrice as much. Tri 75 a] three | 
* ratio which cubes bear = Aras * is ow 
"CBE, ne abotber. Lee 
TRIPLICA/TION 2 
three-fold, or taking 175 ay d of making f 
three tines, S any wann, or Number peri 
| TRIPLUCITY 7 271 jr; - ave: 
nix of being Wen og kg, the qua. * 
Aſtronomers, a diviſion of the f 8 —_ an a 
to the number of elements to bp 2p vg dert. 
Cenbfting ot three li gas 2 diner. of l 
TRYPLY, ad. in \ thre «fol Tl 
IR OD, / ( tripus, Ln) i pores ; and « 
iS a tamed lacred ſeat or flog] n n 
three feet, wheteon the pricits aud fh k bran 
placed to render oracles, 855 1 conſi: 
TRITO Lis * in Natural Hiftorr, is the the f 
name of an en be fobliznce, wack ity WY." 
| lapidaries to Polith ſtones; it is produced in chant 
Germany, Saxony, and France, I 
TRYPPING, 4. quick; nimble; funk. Kr. 
ing; ſaultering. Figurgtively, deviatine from TR 
the rules of chaftity. ; N IR 
TRIPUDIATTION, , [rripudive, Lat) eu 
ho act of dancing, bl FA [ ripudiua, Lai.) To 
IRIRE'ME, , [trivenic, Lat.) a gall Eg. 
Raving three rows of oa rs on each Ge, hap 
TRISY'LLABLF, /. ſyj/1ala, Lu '** 
ward confilting of three ſyllables, * 
TRI TE, a. (e, ils, Lat.] worn out; fats = 
common; threud-bare, pe Ti 
TRITENESS, ,. commonnefs ; fialenef, IR 
TRITHE'IST a - [ 7p: and Jis ON Paid fe 
hereticks holding rhree diſtin Godheads, q 5 
TRYTON, , triton, Fr.] io Poetry, a fe * a 
demy god, held by the ancients to be an of- a 0 
ficer or trumpeter of Neptune, attending a Thc 
him, and carrying bis arders ſrom ſea to ſea "Tux 
The poets repreſent him as half-man, hall The 
fiſh, terminating in a dolphin's tail, bearing Ss 
in one hand a ſea-ſhell, which ferves as 1 * 
trumpet. 45 3 
To TRETURATE, 2. a. [triturer, Fr.] u "ug 
pulverize; to reduce to a powder; to levigate IR 
TRITURA'TION, / in Pharmacy, the 2 A 
of reducing a ſolid body into powder; eng favan 
tion; pulverization. m the 
TRIVET,/. See Tarver. = Br, 
TRIVIAL, as [ tr2v1ats, Lat.] worthleß; | ouſe=k 
trifling; of no weight or 1mportavice) vulgan ing the 
vile. 5 he mi 
TRIVIALLV, ad. in à mean, w_—_ 0 
or triſling manner; vulgarly; inconhderad} My ar 
lightly. o be d 
TRIVIALNESS, /. ee e 
leſſneſs; triflingneſs ; of no weight a le line 
portance. ; a; bh Othern 
TRIUMPH, Cum. 21 folem! aſing t 
in Roman — 25 a yidtory Rey arg 
e Rom | . 


honour cunferred by t 005 


1 RO 


. tent, by allowing bim 8 mognehcent 
. into the city - / - Fl Re 
£18: ) TRIUMPH, [triwnf } Ve N. 1 Pp , 

4 (Jebrate à victory with pomp or Joy 5 | 
125. . 4 lelory. To triumph over, to intult 
5 eme of tome advantage gained. : 
RIU N PHAL, IU a. irjunphalis, 

+ Tb fong ng lo 2 triumph. 
ju ek, / | Lat. | one of the three 
«rfons who govern abiolutely, and with "_— 
aut ority, in a fate; chictly applied to the 

doveinment. | ; 
ND IUMYIRATE, /. [11 10m atis, Lat.) 
10 abſolute government adminiſtered by thre 
nerfons, With equal authorits ; luch was that 
of Pomf ey, Cæ far, and Craſlus, at Rome. 

TRI UNE, a. {tres and au, Lat.] thiee 
and one et the lame time. : : 
Hoek, (tr okee | 1. [Irre, Gr.] in 
Crammat, a ſot in Gicck and Latin poetry, 
confifiiog of two ſy}lables, the Him long, and 
the ſecond ſhort, . 

TRO'CHLEA, {tr6R/ea] /. one of the me- 
chanjeal powers, commonly called a puiley. 

TRO'CHUS, L 71. [ 755505, (x. | a 
wheel; apy thing round. ; 

TRODE, preier. of TREAD, 

TRO'GLODY TE, . | Tpayhedurts, Gr.] 
one who inhabits caves of the earth. 

To TROLL, [e pron. long] v. a. | troller, 
be le. j to roll, or move circularly. f | 
to move or ran round; to filh tor a pike with 
a rod which has a pulley towards the bot- 


om. 


—— 


Se zr LI. 


IRO'NAGE, /. an ancient cuſtomary toll 
pad for weighing wool, 5 

TROOP, /. [ troape, Fr.] a ſmall body of 
horſe or dragoons. 

To TROOP, v. a. to flock or gather to- 
gelber; to march off, or run away. 

TROOPER, J, a dragoon; a ſoldier that 
bzhts on horſeback. 

TROVE, /. [ 7p670;, Gr.] in Rhetoric, is a 


boure, whereby a word is removed from its 


advantage to another thing which it does not 
ongmally mean; as, Cod 15 my rock, 
TROPHY, SUDAN! [ 1+ opbcumt, Lat.) 
among the Antients, was a pile or heap of arms 
fa vanquiſhed enemy, ra: ſed by the conqueror 
an the moſt eminent part of the held of battle. 
| repby- money denotes a dut y paid annually by 
boule-kerpers, or their landlords, for detray- 


In 1 | 
"g the expence of the military furniture of 
me miſitia. | 


TROPICS, . [from pine, Gr.] in Aſtro— 
oy and Geography, are two circles ſuppoſed 
+ 5 A on each ſide of the equinoctial, 
* el thereto. That on the north ſide of 
4 a is called the tropic of Cancer, and the 
4 8 has the name of Capricorn, as 
"A rough the beginning of thoſe ſigns : 
date diltant from the equinoctial 230 29/, 


Neuterly. 


RO LLOP, /. a flaternly, looſe woman, | 


firit and natural ſignification, and applied with. 


XU 


TROPIC AL, . rhetorically changed from 
its original meaning. Placed near, or belong= 
ing to, the Tropick. 

TROPOLO'GICAL, . [(ne and %, 
Gr.] belonging to tropology. | 

TROFO'LOGY, /. [ 7,479; and Ng, Gr. ] 2 
diſcourſe delivered in tropes or figures, 

TRO'SSERS, /. [rrouffes, Fr.] uſed by 
Shakeſpear for breeches, or boſe. 

To TROT, v. ». | trotrer, 772 to move with 
a high jolting pace; to walk ſaſt. 

TROT, /. the jolting high pace of a horſe. 
In iow language, a ſorry vid woman. 

TROTH, . [rrouth, old Eng.] truth ; 
faith; fidel'ty. 

TRO TIER, ſ. one who trots; the foot of 
a ſheep. | 

To TROU'ELE,f pron. 5%] a. I troubles, 
Fr.] to d.ftvrb, perplex ; to afflict, grieve, dif- 
tiels, or make uneaſy : to ſue for a debt. 

TROU'BLE, [r1rubl}] /. | trouble, Fr. ] per- 
plexity ; diſtreſs; atHittion ; unt aſineſs; mo- 
leſtation; vexation. 

TROU'BLESOME, CLV,] a. cavfing 
moleſtation ; vexatious; atltliftive; uneaſy; 
tirctome ; burdenſome ; teaſing. 

TRO'VER, ſ. | trourer, Fr. in Law, is an 
act ion that lies againſt one, wh. „having found 
another's goods, xefuſes to deliver them upon 
demand. \ 

TROUGH, { pron. F] TC rrox, tro Sax.) 
any vefid of greater length than breadth; hav- 
ing the apper ſide open. Trough of a ſea, among 
mariners, the hollow between two waves. 

To TROUL, v. . | trollen, Belg.) to move 
or utter volubly. 

To TROUNCE, v. a. { from trincony Fr.] 
to puniſh by an 1aditment or information. 

TROUSE, or TROU'SERS, [ troiiers, ] 
. [priaj/h, Erſe] the long looſe breeches worn 
by ſailors. 

ws ROUT, 7. the name of ſeveral ſpecies of 
ſalmon. Uled familiarly to fignify an honeſt, 
or perhaps a filly fellow. | 

To TROW, [:r3} v. a. [troe, Dan.] to 
think, or imagine ; to conceive. 

TROW, ad truly. 


with a market on Saturdays, and one fair, on 
July 25, for milliners goods. It is ſeated on 
a hill, and is a town remarkable for clothiers. 
It is 23 miles S. W. of Marlborough, and 984 
W. of London. 

TROW'EL, [ow pron. as in how] /. truelle, 


Fr.] a teol ufed by maſons and bricklayers for 
ſpreading mortar. | 


 TROY-WEIGHT, . weight of 12 


ounces to the pound, uſed in weighing gold, 
bread, drugs, &c. 


TRU'ANT, . [treuwant, Belg.) one who 
wanders about idly, and neglects his duty and 
buſineſs ; an idler. To play the truant, is to be 
ablent from ſchool without leave. 


TRUCE, /.[truga, [low Lat. ] denotes a fuſ- 


— — 


benſion of arms, or a ceſſat ion o hoſtilities be- 
tween 


| TROWBRIDGE, a town of Wiltſhire, 


1 — , — -. 
—_— ES 
r = — 


— — 
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twecu two armies, in order to ſettle articles of 
>2ace, bury the dead, or the like. 

TRUCIDA'TION, , | ervcidatio, Lot.] 
carnage; buichery ; ilwghier, 

To 1RUCK, 2. a. | troquer, Fr. I to give one 
commod:ty or thing in exchange 107 another; 
to bar ter 8 8 1:1 Ups 

TRUCK, /. exchange. Wooden wheels for | 
Ca rages ui (angon. | 

TIKV'CKLY, /. a little running wheel. 

To IRU CR uk, &. u. iv iubanty or yield; 
to crecp, or buckle to. | 7 
" TFRU'CU LENT, a. fiern, fierce, or crvet. 
10 1 RUDGE, v. a. | trugrolare, Ital. | to: 
travel or 10g C131 heavily. N 

ACR, a. Crtανα, Sax, ] agreeing with fact, 
or the nature of things. Genuine, oppoſed to 
couutei eit. Faithful, exact, honeit, veraciovs, | 
r ghite!. S 

TRUEPENNY, ,. a familiar expreflion 
four av hunckt icliow. 15 

TRUFFLE, , LV, Fr. ] is a kind of ai 
ſabtorramrovs vegrtable production, not unlike 
muthrooms, being Aa genus of tungi, which | 
grow under the turtace of the earth. | 

TRUL, /. Lua, Ital.] a low mean proſſ i 
tute; a vagrunt whore. 

TRU'LY, ad. taithfully ; ſiucerely. 

TRUMP, / | trompe, Belg. ] a trumpet. 'A; 
card of the tame fort of that which is torned 
up, which will win any card of another tort, 
and is the: etore derived from, and uſed formers ! 
Iy to be written, 4 1p. To put to the ramps, 
is, to reduce to great extremilics, or to be pat 
E0 the lat expevent. 

To TRUMP, 2. a. to win with a trump 
card. To 1145 , to deviſe, forge, cheat, 

TRUVIVERY, , uſeleis and oftentatious 
few ; paitiy uuf; falthood; empty talk 1 
tr ugs. 

TRUMPET, /. { trompetre, Fr. and Belg. ] a 
mubcal inttrement, the ment nile of all the. 
por table ones ot the kind. Mar ine trumpet, is a 
mufical inftrament with one firing, which being 
tiruck with a hair bow, founds likes trumpet. 
Speaxing trumpet, is a loog large tube, made of 
tin, pertecily ſtreight, and with a large aper:- | 
ture, and carzicy the voice to a very great diſ- | 
tance. Frouratively, one who ſounds a trumpet. 

TRUMPETER, 4. one who blows or 
ſounds a trumpet; one who proclaims, pub- 
L:thes, or: derounces. A fith. 

TRUNCATED, a.! truncatis, Lat. Jeut ſhort 
at the hort; deprived of a limb; maimed. 

TRU'NCHEON, /.| trongon, Fr. Ja thort ſtaff 
or cudgrl ;' a flaff born by a general ofhcer; a 
thick ſhort worm bred in the maus of horſes. | 

To TRU'NDLE, v. #. | trend!. Sax. ] to 
roll ; to bowl along. | | 

TRUNK, /. [:ronc, Fr.] denotes the ſtamp 
or body of a tree, between its branches and the 
ground. In Avatomy, it is the buſto of a 
kyman b dv, excluſive of the bead and limbs. 
ir is the main body of an artery or vein. 
Alſo, » che? covered with leather. A wooden 


Fr 
* 


| 


TUB 


Pipe to convey water. 


»lephant. The proboſcis of an of 
YR U'NNIONS, {. (+, ew 
of a gu 1 af ron, Fr. the kny con 
. a, by which it * Were ** N 
TRU'RO, a town ; . f 
markets, on Wednefdar, 3 all, with tro 47 
kairs, on Midlent-Wedacſd nun, andy wy 
| Whirron. * ay, Wedneſday ; or 0 
utlun-week, November 19, and Te... "ry 
18, for horſes, horned cattle % ne k | 
hops. It is one of the ck.ef wa? I * 
te, and is ſeated on abrauch e OY hi 
which is here divided into two fir Hub- baren, . 
moſt ſurrounds the place. It js 3 al. A 
tome, and well inhabited, ſends two le ſrel 
] partiament, and has the benefit of ee In B 
ot tin. It is governed by a mayor and z ür. in fo 
men, has one church, and about bco 8 prod, 
| ihe {treets are paved. It is -0 miles N by $ tuber 
of Exeter, and 281 W. by 8. of Lenka ry Tl 
TRU'SION, Leben] , [trafs, Lat.) the lan. 
act ot thruſting or puſhing,” OE Tl 
TRVSS, | treujje, F r.] a bundle, or certa'y neſs; 
quantity of hay or firaw, Among Florifs, i Tt 
honines many tn wers grAving togrther on ide aud h 
| head of a ſtalk. Alſo, the bandage or INT Tt 
ture, wherewith to keep the paris, in tot Tt 
| who have hermas or ruptures, ford 
To TRUSS, v. a. f trouſer, Fr.] to pack i To 
cloſe together; to fit a fowl for the ſpit, up, to 
TRUST, /. | zrauft, Ron.} confidence; . is; 
Vance on another; confident opinion of avy them. 
exent; creditz ſomething committed to coat 
perſon's charge. | out tit 
To TRUST, v. 4. to place confidence in; 10 
to believe; to let a perſon have a commodity 3 
| without preſent money; to commit to a fei- 10 
ſon's care. Neuterly, to be confident of ſomes xy 
thing fotore; to rely. upon; to expect, fol Lid 
lowed by to. | andy 
TRUSTE'E, , one to whom any thing is 1 
made over or bequeathed for the ule and beat- ba | 
fir of another ; a guardian. ; mo 4 
TRU'STINESS, /. faithfulneſs; fle, 
honeftv. 1177 
TRU'STY, a. fit to be relied on, or c. 1 5 
fided in; honeſt ; faithful ; ſtout 5 ſtcong. a 
TRUTH, / [treowtha, Sax. ] is a term uſed 120 
in oppoſition to falſhood, and applied to prope* EK 
firions which anſwer, or accord, to the nature "5p 
or reality of the thing, whereof ſomething uy 
| afirmed or denied. Moral tub confifts' nd con 
| tpeaktng things according to the perſvahot Iv} 
| of our minds. Metaphyſical or tranſcend we of 
truth, is nothing bot the real 9 TU! 
things conformable to the ideas whic __— 
have annexed to their names. i 167 
To TRY, v. 4. [ trier, Fr ] 10 w_ y 1 
make an experiment of; to r n grea 
ſay; to examine as a judge; co bring ber fe icks | 
. . a decifion, 
court of juſtice 3; to bring to * arte res ; | 
lowed by cut; to bring to the on 1 d thro 
Neuterlv, to 72 Th, i | 725 d 
/ y e 1 RIAL» 7. 
TRV AL, / 1 z larg open ref U\ 


TUB, ſ. Lubbe Be 


* 


TUM 


n - 
of wood. In Con ; _ 
Frigate quantity of meaſure : thus, a tub of t 


atains about bolb. and a tub of camphor 
(0 


from 36 to 50 pounds. 
TUBE, .. 


Commerce, it is an indeter- 


1 UN 


TU/MBLER, /. one who puts his bedy ige 
different poſtures, and performs feats of activi- 
ty; a ſpecies of pigeon ; a drinking veſſel. 

TU'MBREL, F - | tombereauy Fr. ] A dung- 


cart; a ducking Hol. 


i al denotes a 
tba, Lat.] in genera! s | E ; 
conduit, or canal; 4 cylinder hollow . [ tumefaQia, La. ] A 
1 bl 4 7 4.7 

LG ner of lead, iron, wood, glaſs, Iwelling. | 

, > acer 0 ea y bl , ra4 * * ” 

„ e 40 for the air, or ſome other Þ To FU/MEFY, v. a. [umcfacio, Lat. ] to 
ii vance [ſwell; to make to ſwell. | 
gaid, to have A free paſſage or conveyanc : 

ald, 


throvgh. It is ſometimes uſed for a teleſcope, 


re properly, for that part thereof, into 
lich the leaſes are fitted, and by which they 
directed and uſed. | 
ERC LE, / [ tuberculum, Lat.] a ſmall 
ſelling or exereſcence on the body ; a pim ple. 


* * * * | 
In Botany, it is a Kind of a rovnd turgid root, 


in form of a knob or turnip. The plants which 


produce ſuch roots, are hence denominated | 


tubercle, or tuberous plants. 4 
TU'BEROUS, a. | ſrom tuber, Lat.] full of 
knots, bunches or bra aches. 
TUBERONSITY, /. tuberofitas, Lat. k notti- 
neſs; a protuberance of ſome parts of the body. 
TU'BULAR, a. 
aud hollow ; reſembling a pipe. | 
TUBULE, /. a ſmall pipe, or fiſtular body. 
TUCK, /, [tucca, Brit.] a long narrow 
ſrord; a kind of net with a narrow meln. 
To TUCK, v. . | trucken, Tevt. ] uſed with 
2, to cruſh together, or hiuder from ſpread- 


ing; to turn and faſten cloaths up; to make 


them ſhorcer. Uſed with 7», to force the bed 
clouhs between the bed and bedſtead, to keep 
out the air. 

TU'CKER, /. a border of I'nen or lace on 
the boſom of a ſhirt; a fuller of cloth. 

TU'DDINGTON, or TO'DDINGTON, a 
town in Bedfordſhire, with a market on Thur 
s, almolt diſuſed, and five fairs, on April 25, 
lt Monday of June, Sept. 4, Nov. 2, and Dec. 
b, all for cattle. It is g miles from London. 

TUE'SDAY + [| tue as Lacy is ihe third day 
| the week, It has its name from Tueſco, an 
vo! of the Saxons, worſhipped on this day; 
loppoſed to de the Mars of the Romans. 


IVF T,. Lt, Fr.] a bunch of feathers; 


| 


[from tubus, Lat.] long 


TU MID, a, Duni das, Lat. ] freollen ; pul 
fed vp. Aflectedly loiiy, applied to Ryle. 
| TU'MOR, /, {rumor, Lat.] a dileaſe in 
which the parts ſoſe therr natural (tate by 2 
great increaſe of their hze ; a twelling, or ſwell; 
Figuratively, affected pomp or greatnefs, 
TUMULA'TION, /. the act of entomb- 
ing, burying, or interring. | 
TU'MULT, . { tmu{tus, Lat. ] a turbolent 
and clamorous concourte of people; a riot; 
rabble ; a confuſed hurry ; uproar ; buſtle, 
TUMU'LFTUOUS, 3. | fill uoux, Fr.] 
gathering in a confuſed and noify manner; 
iorbolent ; diforderly ; rigtous; ſeditiods. | 
TUN, /. [tonnes Brlg. Ja large veil, or caſk 
of an oblong forin, and biggeſt in the middle. 
Alſo a veſſel for liquid meaſure, containing 
252 gallons, or two hogſheads. Alſo, a weight 
of zooolb. Alſo, a cubit fpace in a ſhip, ſup- 
poſed to contain a ton. Alſo, 40 ſolid feet of 
round timber, and 53 of ſquare. 
To TUN, v. a. to put into caſks; to barrel. 
TU'N ABLE, à. capable of being put in 
tune, or made harmonious; mulical. | 
TU/NBRIDGE, a town in Kent, with a 
market on Fridays, and three fairs, on Ath- 
\Vedneiday, ſuly Js and October 20, for bul- 
locks, horſes, and toys. It is a large well- 
bu:lt place, ard noted for its mineral ſprings, 
which are five mites S, E. of the town; bur 
in the fame parith. The time, af drinking 
the waters is in June, July and Avguft. The 
town is 35 miles N. W. of Rye, and 30 S. E. 
by S. of London. . i 
TUNE, . boan, Belg.) in oſic, is that pro- 
perty of founds whereby they come under the 


* J. L. relation of acute and grave to one anothe:. 
be creſt of a bird; a thicket of trees, or the Sound; harmony, concert of parts. To 6, tw 
0 uſby part of them ; a lock of hair. une, is to be in a ftate proper for uſe, exerciſe, 
To 0 G, v. a. [ teogan, Sax. ] to pull with for any particular purpoſe. 
ontiautd violence 


| or ftrength ; ro pluck. Neu- 
eil, to pull hard; to labour; to ſtruggle. 
TUG, /. the act of pulling with the utmoſt 


nd continued effort. 


To TUNE, v. a. to put in a ſtate wherein 
concords may be founded; to ſing harmoni- 
ouſly, In low language, to beat. Nevterly, 


| effort to form one ſound to anather; to utter with 
bags ON, kaiser . [ruitia, Lat. ] the I che voice inarticulate harmony. 
Tb p44 tutor, : TU'NEFUL, a. muſical; harmonious. _. 
3 ep [26 La, Lat.] a beautiful well- | TUUNIC, Lune, Lat. ] a kind of waiſt- 
To TUMBLE. colours. coat or under garment, worn by the Romans. 
baden! „V. u. [ tommelen, Belg.] to fall | Allo, a vell, a fort of ſleeveleſs coat. F 
Jon the ground; to fall down; to fall 


. Freat quantities, tumultuouſly; to play 


nicks by putting the body! 
res; to roll 1 2 ody into different poſ- 


Actively, to turn over ; | 


TU'NICLE, { rnmeuia, Lat.] a thin mem- 
branovs coat or tkin covering any part of the 
body; a little coat; integument. | 


TUNIS, a kingdom of Africa; bounded 


row down by chance J of examirat.on; toon the N. E. by the Mediterranean fea, and 
TU'MB 6; 1 * violence. | the kingdom of Tripoli; on the 8. by ſeveral 


tribes of the Arabs; ard on the W. by the 


kingdom 


Io 2 


e 
— 


ST. 


6.54 


T UR 


kingdom of Algiers, and the couptty of F.fab; [ 
being zoo miles in length, from E. to W. and 
25% in breadth, from N. ro S. This cobntry 
was formerly a monarchy, and is now a repub- 
lic, under the protection of the Turks, whe; 
pay a certain tribute to the bathaw that refides 
at Tonis. The form of government is arifto- 
eratic ; that is, by a council, whoſe preſident is 
the dey, not unlike the doge of Venice. The 
principal rel:gion is Mahometaniſm, but the 
inhabirants conſiſt of Moors, Turks, Arabs, 
eus, and Chriſtian flaves. 

TU'NNAGE, , the contents of a veſſel 
meatured by the run; a tix laid on a tun 
durthen of merchandize. 

TU'NNEL, , the paſſage for ſmoke in a 
chimney; à pipe with a conical or globular 
head, with which liquor is poured into a caſk, 
or bottle; a net to catch birds. 

TUP, /. a ram. 

To TUP, +». 3. to butt like a ram. Ac-+ 
tively, to copulate. 


TU'RBAN, TURBAND,or TURBANT, 


Tork. the cover of linen, &c. worn on the | Th 


head by the Turks. 
TU'RBARY, , in Law, ground where 

turſs are digged. (Common of turbary is a right 

of digging at turf on the lord's waſte. 
TU'RBID. a.| turbidus, Lat. Jthick or muddy. 
TURBINATED, a. | turbinatas, Lat.) 

twifted, ſoiral. In Botany, of a conical figure. 
IO RRBITHMINERAL. J. among Che- 

m:its, a yellow precipitate of mercury. 

oy RBOT, / { twrbot, Belg. ] adeliciovs ſea 


TU'RBULENCE, or TURBULENCY, 
F. | turbulentia, Lat.] a tumult, or confuſion ; 
the quahty of not being eaſily governed, 

TU'RBULENT, a. f twbulentus, Lat: 
boiſterous ; timultuous; not to be governed. 

TU'RCOISE, or TU'RQUOIS, /. | tur - 
7e, Fr.] in Natural Hiſtory, is an ore of 
cop, er, erroneoufly ranked among gems. 

TURD, , tus d, Sax. ] dung; excrement. 

TURF, /. [:yrf, Sax. ] the green ſurface of 
the ground; a blackith folphureous earth, uſed 
as fucl. I gentleman of the turf, is one who 1+ 
fond of racing or courfing. 

TURGE'SCENCE, TURGES'CENCY, /. 
the c of ſwelling, or the ftate of being ſwollen. 

TURIN, an ancient, populous, ſtrong, hand- 
Gre, flourithing city of Italy, and capital of 
Piedmont, where the ſovereign reſides, w:th an 
archbithop's ſee, a ſtrong citadel, and an univer- 
ity. Ir is one of the handſymett places in Italy, 
Eur the air is unhealthy in the autumn and in 
winter, on account 1 the thick fogs. Th. 
hovſes are handſome, and all built of the ſame 
height. Turin is well fortified, and is charm- 
ingly ſeated at the foot of a mountain 62 
m les N. W. of Genoa, 72. S. W. of Milan, 
and 8. N. W. of Rome. | 

IC GID, TU'RGENT, a. [ turgidus, tur- 
47 ! ++. ] fwelling; bloared ; vainly pompous. 


| 


| 


]]mult or commotion; to keep unquirt, 


dermoſt ; to change place, poſture, fortunt 
or party; to bring the inſide outwards; t0 


gad. To turn the fomach, to cauſe nat ei. 
nels. To make giddy, followed by bead. To 
direct to or from any point or purpoſe, 1 
apply, followed by 4. To turn one's bach, 
to fly; to diſregard. 
reverſe or alter. fy to Wo 
or conlider. To turn away, to diſmiſs or dil 
card. T9 turn back, to return to the perſot 
who g 
* 


deſſect. Uſed with of, 


the act of coming back to the ſam 


UR 


TURN T, A ve 


a E J large empire, eiten 
o be the gel in r. Ae dl 

&eatelt in the world. Some a d 
2 u mJes in length, from 1 - wo „ s 
[759 from N. to S. Turkyin Ky... W. as r 
ed by the mountains of Caſtasn dope is divide 


8. The N. Part Comprehends iv, into N. ang 


Javia, Bega, abia Croatia ö 
Servia, Bulgaria, and Non be 


Che S. part contains ancien; 
are ſeven lar 


Jlachia, Mat. 
na, Dalmaiz, 
Nia, or Rumely, 
8 Greece, in which 
ge Provinces, c lled Alb; 


rus, Macedonia, Ja ia, e E ye! 
and the islands of * Frans 1 yon - 
Aha comprehends five large part 9 

Natola, Georgia, Tvrcumania 1 
Sorittan, and Syria; ſome reckon Arabia and 


Armeni 1, but the(- pa 
on the Grand Signior. 
Egypt, and a ſmall part 
ary; there are alſo o 
and Europe, which 
alone, but conjuncl 
Conſtantinoplé is t 
The Grand Signior is 
goods and poflefſions o 
that they are no better than ſlaves; bot he {ls 
dom extends this power to thoſe that live x pri. 
vate life. The Turks have always very nomer. 
dus armies on foot, the chief of which arc the 
Janiſſaries. The religion of the Turks hx 
great affinity to that of the Jes; for they be. 
ſieve in one God, and that his great prophet i 
Mahomet, as the es affirmed Moſes to be 
TU'RMERICK, /. an Indian root, which 
makes a vellow die, 
TURMOIL, /. trouble; harrafing ung 
ſineſs; atfliction; tumult. 


To TU'RMOIL, 2. a. to harrafs with tu. 


rts have little de ndcuc 

In Africa 5 wy 
of Abyſhuia in Bar. 
ther countries in Af, 
they are not maſiers of 
with other princes, and 
e capital of all Turks 
abſolute maſter of all the 
f his ſubjects, infomoch 


mifed 
TL 


To TURN, 2. a. [ torn? Lat.] to put into 
circular motion, or move.round ; to change 
tides, or put that vppermoſt which was un- 


form, or transform; to tranſlate; to change, 
wu reſpect to affection, inclination, or f. 


Followed by , 10 
Uſed with about, to revolie 


? rary 
ave, ſent, or ſold ; to double the cant 


Uſed with 2 to diſmiſs; torelgn; 
to advance to an ige le 


Uſed with ove”, do wy 
fer ; to throw off a ladder. Neuterly, K * 
round ; to change the poſture A X 1 
face, uſed with «por. * change or alter. 
row ſour, applied to liqvots. 
TURN, /. the act of arty Mos 1 


yond ; to exceed, 


TURKEY, f. a well known fowl. 


— 
* 


0 and fro; chang? c 


winding path ; a walk t "eral 


109 


an act of kindneſs or 
ime at which any thing 15 to « 
or wherein perſons punctually ſuccec 
N convenience; form, art, ſliape 01 
* er; beat; inclination 3 the manner in 
hich the words of a ſentence are expreſſed. By 
1 - $anifies, alternately, or one alter another. 
C RNcOAr, { £41 nkGt one who for- 
fakes his party or principles fo 
are oppofitr: A renegade 5 a trimmer. | 

TURNER, J. Ltourneur, Fr. ] one who turns 
veſſels, or uten he, 10 wood or metal; one Who 
ef "TY Ares. 
URN ERS-HILL, a place ir Suſſex, with 
wo fairs, on Eaſtet- Tueſday, and October 16, 
fir pedlars ware. 2 IS, . 

1URNING, ſ a winding; A deviation to 
the right or left from a main road or ſtreet ; 
f-yure; meander, 

TURNIP. / an eſcolent root. 

1URNKEY, , the door-keeper of a gaol. 

TURNPIKE, , is a gate ſet up à crols a 
road, and kept by an othcer, for th& purpoſe 
of taking toll of travellers, waggoners, coaches, 
kc, for mending the roads. 

TURPENTINE, ＋ [ terebirthus, Lat.) A 
tranſparent reſin, flowing either naturally, or 
by inciſion, from ſeveral onctueus trees, as the 
larch, pine, &c. 

To TU RPIT T, v. a. [ turpifacto, Lat. | to 


defle; to make baſe. 


a 


alteration 3 occahon 3 


malice 3 | 


| 


* 


tial deformity of thoughts, words, or actions; 
inberent vileneſs; baſeneſs; fikhineſs. 
TURREL, /. a tool uſed by coopers. 
TURRET, / | turrrs, Lat. } a ſmall eminence 
niſed abore the body of a building; a little tower. 
TURTLE, {. | rortue, the a ſca-tortoile, 
well known for its delicious tood. A dove, 
famed for its kind diſpaſit ion and chaſtity. 
TUSCAN ORDER, in Architecture, ſo 
called, becauſe invented in Tuſcany. It is the 
implef, and moſt maſſive of the five orders. 


the title of a grand cuchy ; bounded on the N. 
by Romagna, the Bologneſe, the Modeneſe, and 
tne Parmezan ; on the S. by the Mediterrancan 
ba on the E. by the duchy of Urbino, the 
p erugino, the Orvietano, the patrimony of St. 
Feter, and the dochy of Caſtro; and gn the W. 
5 the lea, the territory of Lucca, and the terri- 
7 ot Genoa 3 being about 1 530 miles in length, 
a — in breadth. The preſent Sovereign is 

Ader to the reigning emperor of Germany. 

' interject, a word uſed to expreſs 


TVSH 
tempe, 
TUSK, / [taſqzer, old Fr. 
8 = of a boar, &c. 

0 'STLE . * N i 3 
d tumble or ruſlle. e 


\ T. inter 5g. a word uſed to command ſi- 
= joe expreſs contempt, 
45 5 2 atown in Staffordſhire, with a 

u ue ſdays, and three fairs, on Feb. 14, 


UB. 15, and a 
les E. 5 tee, a 


] the fangs or 


. 


. 


„ thoſe which | 


] 


TURPITUDE, c [turpitudo, Lat.] effen- | 


4 


TUSCANY, a ſovereign ſtate of Italy, wi h 


1 


TU'TELAGE, , [titela, Lat. ] prote&iong 
guardianſhip; the time during wech au infant 
is under guardians. 

TU'TELAR,or TU'TELARY,a.| from tu- 
tela, Lat, Jhavingrhe guardianſh p, O particolar 
defence 2nd protection of any pert.,n or thing, 
TU'LOR, /. | twurer, Lat. | one why has tne 
care of another's learning. 

To TU'TOR, 2. a. to inſſ ruct; to teach. 
TU'TORAGE, / che author. ty or govern- 
ment of a tutor, 
TU'TORESS, /. a female inftrutoryz 2 
governeſs: ditecttets. 

TU'TTY, /. a recrement of mixed metals, 
iv which lapis calaminaris, or zink in its me- 
talline form, is an ingredient. 

TU'XFORD, a town of Nort:nghamfhire, 
with a market on Mondays, and iwo tairs, on 
September 25, for horſes and ho3s, and on 
May 12, for cattle, hogs, ſheep, and m.tlenary 
ware. It is 13 miles N. by W. of Newark, 
and 1365 N. by W. of London. 

TUZ, /. a lock or tuft of hair. 

TWAIN, 4. [i en, Sax. ] two. 

To TW ANG, v. 3. to found with a quick 
ſharp note. Actively, to make a fund ſharply. 

TWANG, /. a difagreeable ſound ; an at- 
ſected modulation of the voice. 

To TWANK, . n. to make to ound. 

TW AS, contra*ted from t was. 

To TW A'TTLE, v. a. | Tevt. | to prate. 
To TWEAG, or TWEAK, [weep or 
tweet] v. a. [twackan, Tevt.] to pinch or 
fquceze between the fingers. 

TWEAGUE, or TWEAK, reg, or 
tucee k] ſ. perplexity ; lodicrous dilt:e!s. 

TW EEDDALE, a ſhire in Scotland, call- 
ed alto the county of Pecbles ; bounded on rhe 
N. by Lothian ; va the E. by Vers, and Ti- 
viotdale; on the 8. by Annandale; and on the 
W. by Clydicale, The principal town 38 
Petbles, 23 miles 5. of Edinburgh, 

To TWEE'DLE, v. a. to hardle lightly, 

TWE'EZERS, /. ſ-twi, Fr.] nippers or 


þ 


L 
— 


pincers, oſed in pulling off hairs. 
TWELFTH, «. | rxveifta, Sax. I the ſecend 
after the tenth ; the ordinal of twelve. 
TWE'LFTH-DAY, , the feſt val of Epi- 
pba ny, or maniſeſtation of Chriſt io the Gen- 
tiles, fo called as being the tweiſih day, ex- 
clufive, from the nativity, or Chriſtmas day. 
TWELVE, a. | xv» if, Sax. ] two and tet. 
TWELVE-NMONTH, , the fpace of a 
year, accordivg to the calendar months. 
TWENTIETH, a [teuer ha, Sax. I next 
to the vineteenth; the ordinal of twenty. 
TWENTY, a. [Tuentig, Sax.] twice ten; 
a proverbial or inder faite vuinber. 
TWI BILL, [ twy and Lil, Sax. ] an iroa 
tool uſed by pav1ours. 
_ TWICE, a.| rwvees, Belg, Jtwotimes; doubly. 
| TWIG, {[ twig,Sax. }{mall ſhoot of abranch, 
| TWPLIGHT, {twiſt |. Ch, Belg.] 
is that light, whether in' tne morning before 
ſon-riſe, or in the evening aſter ſun-ſet fuppoſ- 


; 
L 


| 


| 


| 


* 


and 128 N. E. of London 


ed to begin and end when the loaſt flars that 
can 


17 


can be ſeen by the naked eye ceaſe, or begin to, 
zppear. An obſcure light; an vacertain view. 

TWIN, wia, Sax. ] a child born at the 
{ame time and birth with another. 

To TWINE, v. a. | mvinan, Sax. T to wind 
thread round any ſubſtance ;- to (encircle; to 
twilt ſo as to unite or form into one body. 
Neuterly, to wind, or form windings; to con- 
volve ; to onite by interpofition ot Parts. | 

TWINE, ,a twiſted thread; a twiſt; an 
embrace formed by twilting round any part; 
cord ; ſtring. 

To TWINGE, | trwinger, Teut. ] v. 4. to 
torment with a ſudden and ſhort pain; to 
pinch ; ty tweak. 

TWIXNGE, /. a ſhort, ſudden, tharp paing; 
a pinch ; a tweak, | | 

To TWI'NKLE, v. u. f twinc/tan, Sax. ] to 
ſparkle, or thine with intermitted light; to 
open and ſhut the eye alternately. | 

TWUNKLE, , a ſparkling intermitting 
light: the motion of the eye. 

To TWIRL, v. a. | from whir!] to turn or 
force round. 

TWAIRL, { circular motion, rotation. 
Twiſt; convolutiun. | 

To TWIST, 2. a. { Twißen, Belg.] to form 
dy turning round; to form by complication ; 
to wreathe or eacircle by ſomething; to con- 
tort, to wreathe 3 to weave or form by turn- 
ing round, ſo that the parts {hall unite toge- 
ther; to infinuate; to incircle. 

TWIST, / the act of turning round ſeveral 
things ſo as to unite them; any thing made 
by winding two things together; a cord; a, 
writhe ; coatortion. F __— 

To TWIT, v. a. Ledwitan, Sax. ] td re- 
proach, or mention to a perſon by way of 
ſneer; to flout; to hit in the teeth, 

TWIV'TTINGLY, ad. ſyceringly ; re- 
proachſully. 

To TWITC 


* 


H, v. a. [ :wiccian, Sax. J to pull 
or pluck with a quick motion; to ſnatch, 

TWITCH, 7 a quick or ſudden pull ; a 
painful contraction of the hbres. 

To TWUTTER, . ». to make a ſharp, in- 
termittirg, and tremulous no:fe; to be atiected 
with a firong or ſudden inclivation, followed 
dy toward, 

TWUTTER, , any motion or «diforder of 

aſñon, as violent laughing, or Freiting. 

TWUTTLFTW/ATTLE, , tattle ; gab- 
ble. A very low word. 7 

TWIX, a contraction of BETWIx T. 

TWO, [pron. 25] a. Cre, Sax. ] a number 
compoſed of one added to one, This word is 
often uſed in compoſition. f N 

TWO FOLD, iH]. double the num- 
ber, or twice the quantity. f 4 

TWO HAN DED, { #«h2nded} a. large; 
| botky ; enormous for magnitude. 272 

TW Y FORD, avillage in Berkshire, 5 miles 
E. of Reading, and 24 W. of London, with a 


« = 


fair, July 26, ior horſes, cattle, and toys. 
See Tis. 


To TY E, v. 4. 


a ſymbol, fi 


«as 


preſſion; rigorous command; ſeverity}, 


TYR 


. 2 dog, or one as contemptible 


TYKE 
a dog. 
TY'/MBAL, ga k; 
TY MBoRt/ ped 
TYXY'NSIPAN . 


q of kett le-drum. 

fr ſtoo] 
2 the drum of the ear, a er- 
n parent, nervous membrane of the . ou 
1 aud the inſtrument of kerne J 

i ANUNM, / Ps ns ing, 
vn ene 
"1 


_ a ſort of 
axis, on the top of which are lere 


moce-eaſy turning th I 
e axis 
were dy g X1s about 1 


ge 
? a Hatulent t 

belly, very hard ET Re 

by the ſkin is 

ruck, it gives 


rs for the 
O raile the 


— In Mech 
welling of the 
» equable, aud permanent, wher 
firetched fo. tight, that whe 
Bl L ſound like that of a drum, 
2 NY, a. | written likewiſe tiny] ſmall, 
PE, J. Lruxog, Gr.] 1s a copy, mo 
: Mage, or reſemblance. Among Divines, it | 
ign, or figure of ſomethin to c 

Among Pr nters, it is a printing have 3 
ry PHODES, ty fodes ] fe. rupdin; Gr.) 
continual burning fever, proceeding from 
inflammation of the bowels. 

TYPHOMA'N LA,[ tyfomania]ſ.[ 7pm; 


Gr. J a delirium, or phreazy, with a lethargy, 


| TY'PHON, [1y/fon] uh, Gr.] a burp" 
cane ; a violent whirlwind ; a fiery meteor, r rel 
IN 'PICAL, a. repreſenting by ſome fro lied, 
bol or hieroglyphic. W ; VA 
TY'PICALLY, ad. in a typical manner. er 
To TY'PIFY, v. a. to expreſs by fa nc 
dm)e 


ſymbol, action, hieroglyphic. 
FY PO'GRAPHER, [:ypografer] ſ. [er: 
aud rab, Gr. Ja A 
TYPOGR A'PHICAL, CHAT. 
Ty72; and y;npw, Ge. ]belonging to typograph 
or the art ot prin ing; emblematical; figurat 
TYPO'GRA'PHY, * [:ypografy] . Leis 
and rανν Gr. | the art of printing. 
TYRA'/NNIC, or TTRANNICAL, 
Type; Gr. ] cruel; oppreſſive; impetiou 
acting like,a'tyrant ; deſpotic. 
TYRA/NNICIDE, /. | tyr ar:nzs and © 
Lat. ] the act of killing a tyrant. | 
To TY'/RANNISE, v. ». [tyramiſer, F 
to govern or act in an imperious and rigor 
manner, like a tyrant. | 
- TY/RANNY, /. [ tyrannts, Lat. al 
'withovr regard to the aws, rights, or Pr 
ties of the people; outrageous cruelty and 


-clemency. | Cont bb i 
TY'RANT, | {ropes Gr.] among * 
Anttents, denoted wmply aking or _ | VG 


Bult the ill vfe made of it by ſeveral 
red the import of the word, 
ea” of an unjuſt 


character, alte 


Tyrant now carries the id 


cruel prince. Ps - WF: ©: 
TY'RANNOUS, a; tyrannical ; de Var 
arbitrarily ſevere. — | TN 
TYRVASIS, J the ref. „ 


- TY/RO, / [Lat.] a novice z one! 


TIE, /. a knot; 2 


bond or obligation, 


mente, a young ſcholar. 


dc 


er, F 
19970 


ac. 


ot 


nd 


he 


2d 


rd 


N 


re 


Dn 


v 


ve 


my) 
1 


2 


ure, KC 
V, the conſonant, 


19 
we, 


fruity, 


72 [vikary] {. [from wacca, 
if VACILLATE, v. . [wacillo, Lat. to 
to ſhake; to totter; to ſtagger. 


VACILLA'TION, or VACILLANCY, 


VACUTTY 
* wnoccupied by body; ſpace void of 
J 

VA'CUoUS 
ACUUM 
| matter, 


ToVADE, V. N. 


| VAG 
U 


X «1 
„ exentieth letter of the Englil 
7 later. The ſound is ſhort in bur fl, 
10 fan, run, cab, In fome words, 


i rather acute than long; as in brute, flute, 


„ Kc. It is generally long in E 
. k - A Abe Ke. 
z, in union, Uſage, ſecures cal tou, 

in ſore words it 1 obicure z as in nature, 


has its ſound uniform, 
i never acute» It is placed before all 
cowels 3 as in vary, venal, vice, vow, 
e. Though the letters #* and Rs 
always two ſounds, they had only the 


of 5 till the beginning of the fourth 
ntury, when the other form was introdu- 


ed 
* by the ſame letter. The letters 


ſt being inconventent to exprets Iwo 


„ ſzem to have a ſimilar ſound, but are 


idely different; as may be obſerved in the 
ords knife and Anzwes, 4 


fe and lives, belief 
believe, &, In Numerals, V ftands 
fre, and with a daſh thus, V, for 


co. 

VA/CANCY, /. [See Vacaxt] an 
npty ſpace ; vacuity 3 A chaſm; times of 
flefacſs, or emptineſs of thought; leiſure 
r relaxation 3 a poſt or employment unſup- 
ied, 

VACANT, a. [vacans, Lat.] empty; hav- 
g nothing in it; tree from crowds, obſtacles, 
incumbrance ; having no poſſeſſor or in- 
mbent 3 at leiſure, or diſengaged ; void of 
jouoht, 

To VACATE, . a. [ vaco, Lat.) to make 
did or vacant; to defeat or annul. 

YACA'TED, a. made void or vacant ; de- 
ated ; annolled. 

YACA'TION, /. [vacatio, Lat. ] in Com- 
on Law, all that time which paſſes between 
m and term, Among Civilians, the 
ne from the death of the laſt incumbent 
ll the Benefice is ſupplied by another. Lei- 


or freedom from trouble, buſineſs, or per- 


a cow-houſe ; a cow-paſture. 


c act of ſtaggering or ſhaking ; irreſolu- 
; Inconſtancy ; fluctuation. 


„. [wacuitas, Lat. ] the ſtate 


3 Want of ſubſtance; inanity. 


„a. [ vacuus, Lat.] empty, void. 
„Lat. ] ſpace not occupied 


to vaniſh Loads, Lat.]to decay ; to 


v ARolg, to paſs away. Obſolete, 


a ¶ va fer, Lat.] ſubtle; craf- 


„alp; Cunning ; knaviſh. 


ty . 
VG ABOND, a. [ragabond, Fr.] wan- 


VAL 


| dering about, or having no ſettled habitation z 
| vagrant. : | 


VAGA'BOND, ., a perſon that wanders a- 
bout, and has no ſettled habitation. 

VAGARY, . | from vagus, Lat.] a wild 
freak or frolick ; caprice. 

VA'GRANCY, 7 a ſtate of wandering; 
unſettled courſe of life, 

VA'GRANT, a. [vagant, Fr. ] wandering ; 
vagabond ; having no fixed place of refidence. 

VA'GRANT, /. one that bas no ſettled 
place of abode; a ſtroller; a ſturdy beggar ; 
one that moves from place to place, without 
any viſible way of living; a vagabond; a 
wanderer, "$2 

VA'GUE, [Tg] a. [ vagus, Lat.] wander- 
ing; vagrant or vagabond ; having no ſettled 
place; unfized; unſettled, or undetermined ; 
indefinite, 

VAIL, /. [0i/e, Fr. This word is at preſent 
written veil, from velum, Lat. and the verb 
in the ſame manner, from velo, Lat. yet as 
the old manner ef writing ſhews it might 
have been borrowed originally trom the Fr. 
it may ſtill be continued] a curtain or cover 
thrown over any thing to conceal it; a part 
of a dreſs by which the face is covered. Uſed 
in the plural, to ſignify profits that acerue to 
officers and ſervants, excluſive of ſalary cr 
wages. | 

To VAIL, v. a. | woiler, Fr. ] to cover. To 
lower, let fall, or pull off, by way of com- 
pliment. © The ceremony of vailing the 
bonnet in falutations” Nevterly, to ſhew 
reſpe@ by yielding or ſubmitting. To fall; 
to let ſink for fear, &c. See Veit. 

VAIN, «@. [vanus, Lat. | without effect; 
having no ſubſtance or reality; proud of lit- 
tle things; oftentatious ; idle or worthleſs ; 
falſe. FA van, to no purpoſe or end ; with- 
out effect, When uſed in compoſition, it im- 
plies oftentarious, 

VAINLY, ad. uſeleſsly ; to no purpoſe 
proudly ; arr-gantly. | 

VAI'NNESS, ſ. emptineſs ; uſeleſſucſs ; 
pride; falſehood. 

VAUVODE, /. a prince of the Dacian 
provinces. | 

VA'LANCE, ſ. [according to Skinner, 
from VAaLExcia, whence they were 7 | 
the drapery banging round the teſter and ftea 
of a bed, | 

VALE, /. [vallis, Lat.] a low ground ly- 
ing between two hills; a valley ; a dale. In 
the plural, the ſame as Vaits ; which ſee. 


VALEDUCTION, /. the ſpeech made at 


parting 3 a bidding farewell. 


VA'LENTINE, /. a ſweetheart choſen on 
St. Valentine's day, 


VALENTI'NIANS, /. a ſect of heretics, 
ſo called from Valentinus their founder, in 


the r1th century, and a branch of the Gnoſ- 
tics. 


VA'LET, /. [Fr.] a waitirg ſervant 
Valet d: chambre, one who waits 2 noble⸗ 


1 man 


8 —— iy 3 


VAN 


man or gentleman in his bedchamber, and 


pin fo as to turn 


VAR 


with the wind; 


dreiles and vndretfes him. cock. Vanet, am P 5 T Wenthess 
VA'LETUDE, /. [ valetudo, Lat.] a good | made to ide — ar are the fightg 
ſtate of health. uſed for taking obſervations at "ng 25 arg be 


" VALETUDINA'RIAN, , a fickly per- 
fon ; one who fancies himfelt ill. 

VALETUDINA'RIAN, or VALETU'- 
DINARY, 3. | from valctzdo, Lat. | fickly ; 
weakly ; infirm in health. 

VALETU'/DINARY, . an infirmary or 
hoſpital for the fick. 

VA'LIANT, «a. [ vai!lant, Fr.] brave; 
ſtout; courageous ; intrepid. 

VA'LIANTLY, 44. bravely ; courage- 
outly. 

VA'LIANTNESS, ,. bravery ; courage; 
Koutneſs; intrevidity ; valour. 8 

VALID, a. { valid, Lat. ] ſtrong, power- 
ful, ethcacious, prevalent, applied to things. 
Concloſive, weighty, having force, prevalent, 
applied to argument. - 

To VALUVDATE, v. a. | walider, Fr. ] to 
make good, enforce, or render effectual. 

VALVDITY, , { valid::as, Lat.] force; 

wer; firength ; certainty. 


| 
2 
* 


| 


4 


; 


| 
| 
, 
ö 
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VA'LLEY, /. [wvallis, Lat.] low grounds 


lying between hills. See VALE. 

V A'LOUR, /. | valor, 2 courage; bra- 
very ; ſtrength; proweſs; puillance; ſtoutneſs; 
intrepidity. ; | 

VA'LOROUS, a. were e Fr.] brave; 
valiant; coorageous ; ſtout ; intrepid. 

VA'LOROUSNESS, /. bravery ; courage; 
intrepidity. | 

VALU ABLE, à. of great price or worth; 
precious; deſerving eſteem or regard; eftimable. 

VA'LUABLENESS, /. price or worth ; 
eſteem. 

VALUA'TION, , | valuation, Fr. ] price or 
value put upon a thing; appraiſement. 

VALUE, /. [value, Fr.] price; worth; 
price equal to the worth of a thing; eſteem; 
rate. Sywox. Value riſes From the intrinſic 
goodneſs of things; vt from the eſtimation 
of them. | 

To VALUE, v. a. [valir, Fr. ] to rate at 
a certain price; to have in high eſteem; to 
appraiſe or eſtimate ; to be worth. 

VALVE, ,. | vatva, Lat.] a folding door; 


any thing that opens and ſhuts over the mouth pl 


of a veſſel. In Anatomy, a membrane which 
opens certain veſſels to admit the blood, and 
mots to prevent its returning. 
VAMP, /. the upper leather of a ſhoe. . 
To VAMP, v. a. to picce an old thing 
with ſomething new; to repair any thing old 
or decayed, in order to make it paſs for new. 
VAN, , { from avant, Fr. ] the front or firſt 
line of an army; any thing ſpread wide, by 
which a wind is raiſed; a fan; a wing. 
To VAN, v. a. [vanner, Fr.] to winnow 


corn. : 
A'NCOURIER, [wvankurrier ] 4 
0 


[ avant» 


V 


courier, Fr.] a harbinger; a precur 


front or firſt line o 


VA'N-GUARD 


J [avant "$arde, Fr.] the 
5 f an acmy; the van, © 
NISH, v. . [#waneſcn, Lat.] to dif 
appear ; do come to nooght; to be loſt 1 
a V A NITY, 7. Lvantas, Lat.) emptineſ 
yy uncertainty ; {euitlets defire ot 
envour falſehood 3 vain purſuit; an he 
of petty pride ; oſtentation. : 
To V bY NQUI >H, V. d. [ vainere, Fr] 10 
we” rv ſubdue, contute, overcome, | 
ba ug TAGE, /. gain; luperiority; oppore 
VA PID, a. | vapidus, 


. Lat.] d | 
applied to liquors ; palled ; Lende 


ſpirit leſs, maukiſhy 


VAI DIT X, or VA PIDNESS, /; vf x 
autas, Lat.) deadneſs; flatneſs ; maubiſhoeſ on 
VAPORA'RY, /. | vaporarium, Lat. a floyd Fi 


or hot-houſe; a ſtew or b 
ficians, a decoction of h 
velicl, fo that the 
receive the fumes. 
VAPORA'TION, / the act of emitting 
fumes or vapours. | 
VAPORUFEROUS, a. [ waporifer, Ft, 
producing or cauſing vapours. | 
VA*POROUS, a. | waporus, Lat.] ful d 
vapours; tumv ; full of vain imaginations 
windy ; flatulent. 
VA TOUR, / | vapor, Lat.] the ſmall py 
ticles of a fluid, which, being ſeparated þ 
heat, aſcend into the air; a wind; a fam 
a fume ; a vain imagination, In the plant 
a diſeaſe cauſed by flatulencies, diſordered q 
hypochondriacal affectious in women, (ynon 
mous to the ſyleeq in men. 
To VA'POUR, ». z. to fly off in fans 
Figuratively to bully or bra | 
| VARIABLE, e Lat. ] chang 
ing; not long the ſame ; inconſtant; ficke 
mutable. _ Vs 
 VA'\RIABLENESS, /. changeablenels;! 
vity ; inconſtaucy; mutability. _ 
| VARIANCE, /. | from Va] diferet 
4i[cord ; diſſenfion; diſagreement. In La 
xn-aleration of ſomething formerly lad u 


EA, ; 
VARIAT ION, var iat, Lt 
change; difference; mutation. Varidin 
the compaſs, deviation of the magnetic nde 


agnio. Among phy 
herbs poured hot into g 
patient fitting over it may 


from the true north. Sv Nox. Succel hold 
changes in the ſame ſubject, make 207m prep 
2 multitude of different objects form 59 a 

{ 


Thus we ſay, variation of time; rack) 
colours. SETS 

- VA'RICOUS, a. [varicoſus, Lat.] 
with er. 1 — 


| VARIE | 
17 th different colours ; 0, 


Lat. ] to ſtain w! 


rſify. of 
"VA RIEGATED, a. Areaked or di 


VANE, J. [ vaene, Belg] a plate hung on 8 


VA V 


v ArRIEGA/TION, . the quality of being 
beautified or diverſified with ſeveral colours. | 

VARIETY, / [ varietas, Lat.] change ; 
jntermirture of different things; difference; 


d1 
01 , wuſnels. 
mariation , diverſity 3 Parten Lat.] 


VA/RIFOR M, * [ Harms and forma, 
vers iN or forms. : 
2471005 a, [Var ius, Lat.] different; 
changeable; unlike each other; marked with 
ferent colovrs 3 numerous; manifold. 
VARIOUSLY, ad. differently. 
VA/RIQUSNESS, /. diverſity; change- 
W AAlLEr, [. [varlet, old Fr.] anciently 
+ ſcrrant, but at preſent uſed as a term of re- 
proach, to convey the idea of a worthleſs per- 
ſon; a ſcoundrel ; a raſcal. 
V.ARNISH, , | vernmx, Lat.] matter laid 
on wood, metal, Sc. to make them ſhine. 
Figvratively, a cover or palliation of a crime, 


Ec. | 

To VA'RNISH, v. a. to cover with 
fomething thining 3 to conceal a defect with 
ſomething ornamental or rhetorical ; to pal- 
hate, 
To VA'RY, v. a. [Vario, Lat.] to change; 
to make of different kinds; to diverſify. Neu- 
terly, to be changeable; to appear in different 
forms ; to be different from each other ; to 
alter ; to deviate 3 to ſhift colours; to be at 
variance, 
VASCULAR, a. full of veſſels. 
VASCULVFEROUS, a. in Botany, 
plants which have, befides the common 
** a peculiar veſſel to contain the 
eel, 
VASE, [vage] f. [ was, Lat. ] a veſſel : ge- 
nerally applied to one deſigned tor ſhow rather 
than vſe, 
ASS AL, J. [ vaſſal, Fr.) one holding by 
the will of a ſuperior ; a ſubje& or dependant; 
a lervant ſubje& to the will of another. 


ſate of being ſobjekt to the will of another ; 
dependence; ſubjection. 
VAST, a. [ vaſkus, Lat.] great or large 


generally applied to a 
great. vr ny thing A 


VA'STLY, ad. largel ; greatly, 
VA'STNESS, F nas a 3 
neſs, or hugeneſs 3 immenſit 
VAT, or FAT, [ vat, 
viding wine, beer, 
Preparation, 


VA'TICIDE, , a murde 

; rer of poets, 

To VATYCINATE, v. n. | vaticinor, Lat.] 

o propheſy ; to foretel. als 

YATICINA/TION, . the act of 

Jug, divining, and foretelling. 
OUR 


great- 


Belg.] a veſſel for 
Sc. in the time of their 


prophe- 


en in rank to 
Werior lord, but 
him. 


VAUL : 
\ alles, bel a continued arch ; a cellar, 


a baron; one ſubject te a 
has others holding under 


VA'SSALLAGE, / [vaſelage, Pr.] the 


anciently a perſon | 


VEH 


top; a cave; cavern j a repoſitory for the 
dead under a church. A leap. | 

To VAULT, v. a. | voltiger, Fr.] to arch, 
or ſhape like an arch; to cover with an 
arch. Neuterly, to leap, jump, or ſhew poſ- 
tures. 

To VAUNT, v. a. [ vanter, Fr. ] to boaſt ; 
to diſplay in an oſtentatious manner; to brag ; 
ro ſwagger. 

VAUNT, /. a brag or boaſt. 

VAU/NTINGLY, ad. boaſtingly; brag- 
gingly. 

VAU'NTINGNESS, ſ. boaſting ; brag- 
ging; vain-glory. 

UBERO'SITY, or U'BERTY, /. [ ubero- 
fas, ** fertil.ty ; plenty; ſtore; abun- 
dance; affluence. 

U”'BEROUS, a. | »bertas, Lat.] plentiful ; 
fruitful ; fertile. 

UBICA'TION, or UBVETY, /. [from 
ubi, 333 or ſituation in a place. 

UBIQUITA'RIAN, /. | from «b14ue, Lat.] 
one who holds that Chriſt's body is every 
where preſent. 

UBUVQUITARY, @. omnipreſent. 

 UBVQUITY, J). f «b:iguite), Fr.] omnipre- 
ſence. | 

U'BLEY, a village in Somerſetſhire, ten 
miles S. by W. of Briſtol, with one fair, on 
October 4, for cattle, hogs, and cheeſe, 

U'CK FIELD, a village in Suſſex, eight 
miles N. of Lewes, with two fairs, on 
May 14, and Auguſt 29, for cattle and ped- 
lars ware. 

U'DDER, .. [der, Sax. ] the dug of a cow 
or other large beaſt. | | 

1 ec“ ]. ¶ veel, old Fr. ] the fleſh of 
a calf. 

VECTION, or VE'CTITATION, /. the 
act of 88 or being carried. 


To VEER, v. n. [ virer, Fr.] to turn a- 
bout. Actively, to let out; to turn; to 
change. 


VE'GETABLE, /. [wegetabilis, low Lat.] 
an organiſed body, confiſting of various parts, 
taking in its nouriſhment uſually by a root, 
and increafing its dimenſions by growth; a 
plant. 

, e a. having the nature of a 
plant. | 
To VE'GETATE, v. a. [vegeto, Lat.] to 
grow ; to ſhoot out. 

VEGETA'TION, /. growth; increaſe of 
bulk, parts and dimenſions applied to trees, 
plants, ſhrubs, &c. | 

VE'GETATIVE, a. [ veg&atif, Fr. ] pro- 
ducing growth, or cauſing to grow. 

VEGE'TE, a. [ vegetus, Lat. ] vigorous ; ac- 
tive; ſpritely. 

VE'HEMENCE, or VE'HEMENCY, / 
[ vebementia, Lat. ] violence; ardour ; vigour. 

VE'HEMENT, a. [ vehemens, Lat. ] violent; 
eager ; fervent ; forcible ; ardent. 


E'HICLE, ſ. [ vehiculum, Lat.] that in 


zuſe arched generally on the | 


which any thing is carried, conveyed, 


or ufed 
3X 2 as 


WEN 


as means of waſhing down any thing to be 
ſwallowed. - pI AS 5-3 | 
To VEIL, v. @. [w:!2, Lat. See Varrt] to 
__ the face with any thing : to cover or 
1 0 = : * 
VEIL, /J. { velum, Lat.) a cover uſed to un 
cal the, ſace ; a cover, or diſguiſe. 


VEIN, 47 Lat.] a veſſel which con- þ ences. bat a 2 


veys the blood from the arteries. back to the 


heart ; a hollow, or cavity 7 the courſe of | 


metal or mineral! in a mine; tendency, -or 
turn of mind; the time when any inclina-- 
tion is ſtrongeſt; humour, or tetaper ; cur- 
reat 5 fireak, variegation, as the veint of 
marble. Dre 
VELLE'ITY, {. [from volle, Lat.] the 
loweſt degree of deſire. : | | 
To VE'LLICATE, v. a. | vellico, Lat. ] to 
twitch ; trpluck ; to ſtimulate; * 
VELLICA'TION, , a twitching. Plo- 
rally, among Phyſicians, certain convulfions 
that affect the fibres of the muſc les. 
VE'LLUM, . [Lat.] the ſkin of a calf 
dreſſed for writing; the fineſt ſort of parch- 
ment. \ | 
VELOCITY, / { welocitas,, Lat.] ſpeed ; 
quickneſs of motion; ſwiftneſs. ox. 
_ VELVET, /. | ve{uto, Ital.] a kind of filk 
manufacture with a ſhort pile. | | 
VE'NAL, à. — „ Lat. ] capable of be- 
ing bought z to purchaſed; mercenary ; 
roſt tute; contained in the veins. 
VENA'LITY, {. | venalitas, Lat. ] a diſpo- 
fition that renders a perſon ready to flatter, or 
agree to any thing for gain; proftitution ; 
mercenarineſs. IF 
VEN A'TION, /. | venatio, Lat. ] the exer- 
ciſe or practice of hunting. 4 
To VEND, 2. a. [ vendo, Lat. J-to fell, or 
offer to ſale. , 
VENDE'E, , in Law, the perſon to whom 
any thing is ſold. RF 
VE'/NDER, /. in Law, a ſeller. 
VE/NDIBLE, a. [| vendibilis, Lat.] ſale- 
able ; marketable. ; | ; 
VENDITION, /. the act of ſelling or diſ- 
poſing of any commodity ; a ſale. 
VENEERING, /, among Joiners, the Jay- 
ing thin ſlices of wood over others of leis va- 
hue ; a kind of inlaying, or marquetry. 
VENENT'FEROUS, @. | venenifer, Lat. 
bearing poiſon. ; 5 
VEN EMobs, a. F from venenum, Lat. | full 
of po ſon ; poiſonous, 
VE/NERABLE, a. | venerabilis, Lat. ] to 
de regarded with awe or reverence. 
To VE'NERATE, v. a. | veneror, Lat. ] to 
treat or regard with awe ; to reverence. 
VENERA'TION, /. great reſpect ; reve- 
rence,. 1 : 
VENE/REAL, a. | venereus, Lat. | relating 
to love ; caught by love embraces. Conſiſting 
of copper. | ; 
VE/NERY, /. [wenerie, Fr.] hunting; laſ- 


VEN 


VENESE/CTION. . | 
the act of letting rw (veneand ey, Ln. 


To VENGE, v. a. [4 r 

to A ph Seidow . Longer, __ on. 
VE'NGEANCE, J. [ vengeance, F; 
-niſhment, or penal retiibution | 
To do with a dengeance, is t 


"es Ft.] po- 
» AVengeinent, 
to do with. whe. 
| ngeance ? | 
phes, Vat? 1 wer ehe 255 
VE/NIABLE, or VE/NIAL 
| AL a, | from 
venta, Lat. | pardonable ; ermitted: ' | _ 
ed ; excuſable. „ 
VENICE, the republic of, a co 
l Unt 

Italy, which comprehends fourteen —_— 
aamely, the Dogado, the Paduano, the Vi 
centino, the Veroneſe, the Breſciano, the 
Bergomaſco, the Cremaſco, the Polefing« 
di-Rovigo, the Marca-Trevigiana, the Fe. 
trino; the Belluneſe, the Cadotino, Friul, 
and Ittria. The government of the republick 
of Venice is arittocratick, for noue can hars 


any ſhare in it but the nobles. It generally f 
conſiſts of 250; and they are accounted "A 
great politicians, good negoc1ators, and ſe⸗ A 
cret even to a ſcruple. They allo make 1 + 
magnificent appearance, ſuitable to the dig. Bok 
| nity of their employment. The Doge i; * 
elected by a plurality of voices, 304 keryy ba 1 
his dignity for life, and they make uſe ei maſt 
gold and ſilver balls, which are pet in a my 
veſſel, and ſerte for ballotting. The office * 
of the Doge is to give audience to 4 an- * 
baſſadors; to marry the Adriatic fea iu the The 
name of the republick, on Holy-Thurſday ; 8 
to prefide in all aſſemblies of the tate; to k 
have an eye over all the members of the mu- with; 
giſtraey; and to nominate'to ell the bene- lar 
fices annexed to the church of St. Mul. orc 
On the other hand, he is to determine vo- ANY 
thing without the conſent of the council F thi 
he is not to open any letter addrefled to the f the 
republick, or that comes from the republick | hey | 
he is not to receive auy preſent ; he 15 vot to aftur 
leave the city without permiſſion of the ſtates; irro 
he is not to choſe an aſſiſtant; and he is nerd ents 
to reſign his dignity. In thort ; be1s 2 f. fine 
ſoner in the city, and out of it be 15.00 f. of 
more than a private perſon. As to rel:gicny "of 
the Venetians are Roman Catholics - N 
yet they tolerate the Greeks, Turks, wr 5.25 
Perfians. The Proteſtants are not alloy VE 
the free exerciſe of their religion ; but ie ſh of 
are neither hated nor perſecuted, as in f VE 
Popith countries. The head of the clergy VE 
the Patriarch of Venice, who mult bs : 4 len 
ble Venetian, and is elected by the ſeaale VE“ 
In times of peace, the Venetians gere 7 VE! 
keep an army of 16,000 regular trale . le, | 
p A ſea th have ve fr 
10,000 militia. On the ſea they og 5 
ways 2 ſmall fleet, compoſed of a it char 
; lleys, which cone 01 

of war, frigates, and galeY5, and coftf ſ 
the ſhips defigned for the Levant, * mal 
the harbour of Corfu. There dre e fr 
galleys, with 2 few galhots ol 74 


n thei 
ſe 0 * 


eiviouſneſs; luttfulneſs. 


0 oppoſe the corſairs which cru 


| 


' 
K 


VEN 
Tn the time of war they Taiſe as many 

' afion for, and are fond 
_— their pay 
Germans into the Yo 
© a city of Italy, and one of 
celebrated, and confiderable 
Id, and the capital of a re- 
ame, in the Dogado, 
d an _univerfity. It 
the ſea, accor- 
The houſes are 
bolt upon piles, and properly N 
there is 60 ſtreet in the city, fur the — 3 
irs all erected oa the fides of canals. = 
„e zhove 500 bridges over th -ſe canals, the 
not famous of which is that called the, 
abo. It is built about the middle of the] 
cat canal, which divides Venice into two 
"is It is of white marble, and has but 
ge arch, in which its principal beauty, 
cafifis; and is 90 feet from one extremity, 
ty the other, There are in Venice 53 pob- 
Ich ſquarer, ſmall and great; the principal 
of which is called St. Mark's place, and is, 
the gieatell ornament to the ciix. : There 
17 10 alaces, the fineſt of which 1s that 
of the Doge, fronting St. Mark's place. 
Befides thete large buildings, there are 115 
torers, of forpriſing height and ſtructure; 
64 muble ſtatues, and 23 of bronze, all 
waſter-pieces of workmanſhip. The erſenal 
of V-nice is the fineſt, and beſt furniſhed in 
vrope, In this city are 70 churches, 39 


ecaſts, 
tr001's 45 
of taking 
ENI 
me mot rich, 
ice in the wor 
click of the ſame n 
th a patriarchate, ang. 
gands on 72 litt le illands in 


dae do common account. 


F- 


The cathedral church is that of St. Mark, 
in which they pretend to keep the body of 
St, Mark the Evengeliſt. It is gloomy 
pithin, but its walls are of marble, and the 
liars of the troat encruſted with Jaſper, and 
orphriy. There is alfo a library, in which 
re auvmber of Greek manuſcrips, but none 
f them above 500 years old. The number 
F the inhabitants are above 160,000 ; and 


irrours, which make their principal employ- 


ents, The ſons are generally of the ſame 
1 fe ſs as the father. It is 72 miles E. by; 
| „of Mantua, 115 N. E. of Florence, 140 
a - of Milan, 225 N. of Rome, and 300 N. 


V. of Naples. Lon. 12. 25. E. lat. 


2nd 5.25. N. 
* VENISON mg, /. [ venaiſon, Pr.] the 
7 Ih of deer; game, or beaſts of chace. ö 
1 


VENOM, J. | venin, Fr. 
VE'NOMOUS, a. poiſo 


lienant, 


] poiſon. 
nous; miſchievous; 


0 VE'NOUS a [ve S R 
| 74. [vonoſus, Lat.] full of veins. 
al P { fente, Fr.] a ſmall aperture or 
= 3 es; any vapour tranſpires; paſ- 
4 - e * » 7 - 
mel charge. Sale? renek notices paſſage; 
0 thu v. 4. ¶ venter, Fr.] to let out at 
* | 4 5 aperture; to give way to, or 

, raint t * 2 
une : to carry to fate, o utter; to publiſh ; to 


monaſteries, 28 nunneries, and 17 hoſpitals. 


hey have a flovriſhing trade in filk manu- 
tures, bone lace, all ſorts of glaſſes ane; 


| 


i 


4 


? 


VER 


VENTER, J. [Lat.] in Anatomy, any 
cavity of the” body, but particularly the ab- 
domen. In Law, a womb, or mother. 

To VE'NTILATE, ». a. [veatilo, Lat.] 
to tan with the winds to winnow; to examine: 
or diſcuſs any controverted point. | 

YENTILA'TION, /. fanning, or gather- 
ing wind; winnowing corn; refrigeration. 

ENTILA “TOR, /. an inſtrument invent- 
ed by the rev. Dr. Hale to extra®t foul, and 
ſopply freſh air. 

+4 NTO'SITY, / [ venteſtas, Lat. ] windi- 
nels, - 

VE/NTRICLE, /. [rentriculus, Lat.] the 
ſtomach; any ſmall cavity, particularly thoſe 
of the heart. 

VENTRULOQUIST, /. {mp and loguor, 
_ one who ſpeaks in tuch manner that the 
ſound ſe-rms to iffue from his belly. 

VE'NTURE, 7 [aventure, Fr.] hazard. 
an undertaking of chance and danger; hap; 
chance; a ſtake, AM? a venture, is at hazard; 
without confideration er premeditation. 

To VE'NTURE, v. 3. to dare; to hazard. 
Uſed with at or vpor, to engage in an attempt 
without any proſpect or certainty of ſecurity. 
Actively, to expoſe to hazard; to hazard or 
riſque. 

VE'NTUROUS, 4. fearleſs ; daring ; bold; 
apt to run hazards. 

VENUS, /. the goddeſs of love and beauty. 
The evening ſtar. In Chemiftry, copper 
metal. In Heraldry, the green colour in the 
arms of ſovereign princes. | 

VERA'CITY, .. [veracitas, Lat.) truth; 
conſiſteney of words with facts; or conſiſtency 
of deeds with words. 

VERB, / | verbum, Lat.] a part of ſpeech 
ſignifying exiſtence, with action or paſſion. 

VE'R BAL, a. | vervalis, Lat.] ſpoken, op- 
poled to written; oral; confiſting only in 
words; literal; or having word for word. 

VERBA'LITY, /. mere bare words. 

VERBA'TIM, ad. [Lat.] word for 
word, 

To VERBERATE, v. a. [rerbero, Lat.] 
to beat or ſtrike | 

VERBERA'TION, , rhe a& of beating or 
ſtriking ; blows; bearing, | | 

VERBOSE, a. [verboſus, Lat.] abounding 
or tedious with words; prolix ; wordy. 

VERBO'SITY, /. | verboſite, Fr. ] exuberance 
of words; moch prattle, 

VE'RDANT, a. | viridars, Lat.] green. 

VERDEGREASE, er VER'/DEGRISE, 
. [wer de gris, Fr.] a green poi ſonous ſob- 
ſtance made of the ruſt of copper or braſs, 
uſed by painters as a green colour. 

VERDE'LLO, /. a touchſtone for trying 
gold, or other metals, 

VE'RDERER, or VE'RDEROR, /. a ju- 
dicial officer of the king's foreſt. | 

VE'RDICT, ſ. ¶ verum dictum, Lat.] the 
determination of a jury on any cauſe; a deci- 


VF/R- 


fron ; judgment; opinion. 
3X 3 
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VER 


lour. 

VE REC UND, a. [werecundus, Lat.] mo- 
deſt; baſhful. 

VERGE, /, [ virga, Lat.] a rod, or ſome- 
thing in that form, carried before a perfon in 
othce. The brink, edge, or utmoſt border; 
from wvergs, Lat. In Law, the compaſs about 
the king's court, bounding the juriſdiction of 
the lord ſteward, ang the coroner. of the king's 
houſe. 

To VERGE, v. u. | verg9, ve to tend or 
bend downwards, uſed with 17a: ds, 

VE'RGER, /. a tipitatt to a judge; an ofti- 
cer who carries a rod tipt with filver before a 
bilbop, a dean, &c. 

VERUDICAL, a. | veridicus, Lat.] ſpeak- 
10g truth. | 

To VERT FIC ATE, 2. a. | verif.catum, Lat.] 
to prove 3 thing to be true. 

VERIFICA'TION, /. the a& of proving a 
thing, or making good an affertion. 

To VERIFY, v. n. reer, Fr.] to prove 
true, or juſtiſy. 

VERILY, ad in truth; indeed; aſſured- 
ly ; certainly. 

VERISIMULITY, or VERISIMILI- 
TUDE, /. { verifmilitudo, Lat. ] probability; 
likelihood ; reſemblance of truth. 

VE/RITY, / [ veritas, Lat. ] truth; con- 
ſonance to the reality of things. 

VERIUICE, . | werjus, Fr.] the juice of 
unripe grapes, or crab apples. 

VERMICE'LLI, J. [Ital.] long flender 
pieces, like ſmall worms, made with flour, 
eggs, cheeſe, ſugar, and ſaffron, and uſed in 


oops. 

VERMI/CULAR, 4. [ vermicu/aris, Lat.) 
acting like a worm; continued from one part 
of the body to the other. 

VERMICULATED, a. | vermiculatus, 
Lat.] inlaid ; wrought with chequer work, or 

ieces of various colours. 


VERMICULA/TION, /. the breeding 


worms, Continuation of motion from one Ii 


part to another, In Phyſic, a griping of the 
ts occaſioned by worms. 
VERMICULOUS, a. full of grubs. 
VE'RMIFORM, a. like a 
worm. | | 
VE'RMIFUGE, . [wermis and fugo, Lat.] 
a medicine that deſtroys, or expels, worms. 
VERMILION, 7 a lively, briſk, red 
colour. | 
VE'RMINE, 1. [ver mis, Lat.] is a collec- 
tive name including all kinds of little animals 
or inſects which are hurtful or troubleſome 
to men, beaſts, fruits, &c. as worms, flies, 
lice, fleas, caterpillars, rats, mice, &c. 
VERMIPAROUS, «. breeding yermin. 


VER MU'VOROUS, a. devouring or feeding] little bladder. 


on worms. 


VER NA/CULAR, a. { vernacalues, Lat. ] of 


VE'RDURE, . [verdure, Fr. ] green Ws: the ſpring. Verna! 


— — 


YES 


. ; equi : 
15 the time when the . 


5 Konomy 
tral line in the Cri "0 * equine 1 
March, making the vights at the Uſt of 2 4 
cqual length. aud days of aq a 
VERNILLITx, /. | — 
vile, Hattering end; (from a, Lat. ſer. uy 
VE/RREL, or FE'RRULE = 
a ferrule; a little braſs, or 1 Lverale,Fr, * 
round the end of a * * wn ring, fixed 1 
VE'RSATI LE, a. [ver e ot a tool, 
able; variable; mutable: * at. | change. * 
round; eaſily applied to 4 ON may be turued 7. | 
VERSE A T 
wn. J. — Lat.] a line 7 * 
of a certain fucceſſion of ſounds, 2 gr ſing ww 
of ſyllables; a ſection, or 4 ©, 0d number y. 
book; 1 * Paragraph of 3 . 
To be VERSE D, ». . fes Y 
{killed in, or acquainted - (22 lav or : 
VERSIFICA'TION, .. [verſicat Vi 
the .t or practice of making verſes, "_ . 
VERSIFIER, /. [ verſificateur Fr.] 1 VI 
makes verſes; a paltry rhimer. Fr. one that che 
To VE'RSIFY v. n. ¶ wverfifier Fr.] to mib ſorpl. 
verſes. Actively, to 9 in ks 6 fonct 
VERSION, v&/tpn] |. | verſo La. rſh. 
change ; tranſlation ; change of Rireftion | — 
VERSUTULOQUENS, a. [verſus al VE 
leu, Tt ſpeaking ſubtilly. | | or 0 
V ERT, a 1 Fr.] any thing that bears FE 
a green leaf. In Heraldry, a green colour, 2 
VERTE BRK, J L Lat.] the bb. bos dl 
conhiſting of 24 pieces. 1 — 
VE'RTEX, | [Lat.] the zenith, or paint 1 
over the head; the top of any thing. = wh 
VE'RTICAL, a. | vertical, Fr.] placed ig : l 
the zenith, or over the head; placed perpes- 4 
dicular to the horizon. | — 4 
VERTICULLATE, a. ei 
in Botany, plants, whoſe flowers are inter- = 
mixed with ſmall leaves, growing in a kind | vp 
of whorls about the joints af the talks. . 
VERTICITY, / {from vert, La. i; 
a . 
rotation; circumyolution ; the power of turns "ni 
ing. 
VERTIGINOUS, a. | vertiginoſus, Lat 17 
giddy ; rotatory. | deing « 
VERTIGO, . I Lat. ] giddineſs, or a diſes 3A 
wherein objects, though fixed, appear to tur 66 
round, attended with a fear of falling a8 iht: 
dimneſs of fight ; a dizzineſs, | VV. 
VERY, e. ſow ta ne; ol i 51 
ſame, or adentical. Adv rDLAllyy un I} refſed 
degree. ; N VIA 
VE SIC, J. [Lat.] in Anatomy, 2 5 Ourney 
der ; any membranous ſubſtance in which rforn 
fluid is contained, i To \ 
VESI/CATORY, /: [vefeatrion Lat uh, or 
medicine which raiſes bliſters io the 1 d mak 
VE/SICLE, IVI , (vec L 0 
d ſwir 


VE'SPER, / LL. we evening i, 


one's own C : natural ; native. 


VE'RNAL, a. [vernus, Lat.] belonging to 


[ J. [from - La] nf 


1e 


IEspERTILIO, 4. 2 name of the bat, as 
5t appears only in the he 1 
ssl, / [vaiſctly Fr.] aun thing in 
which liqvors, or other things, arc ſep 7 he 
uns of au animal body which contain 
aids; any vehicle by which things are con- 
ved on the 3 IE 7 et 

rer. eis at. . > 

1 a Ira Lat.) to dreſs 3 to 

le poſefor of; to put into polſeſion. 
PYESTAL, . | veſtalts, Lat. | a virgin con- 
Gerard to Veſta. Figuratively, a pure virgin. 
VESTIBULE, .. by aprons + Lat.] the 

h, or firſt entrance of a houle. 
es TION, J. | veſiigatio, Lat.] the | 
1 of tracing, ſeeking, or ſearching after. 

VESTIGE, . 54 tig zun, Lat.) 4 ſodt · lep: 
or mark by which any thing may be traced. | 

VESTMENT, |. [weflimentumy Lat.] a gar- | 

ent, Hf 
"IFSTRY, f [ veſftar ium, Lat.) a room 11 \ 
2 church, wherein the miniſter puts on bis 
forplice, or ſiays till it is time to perform his 
fonction; an aſſembly of the heads of the pa- 
riſh. Vefiry Cle is an officer who keeps the 
accounts of the pariſh. 

VESTURE, /. [v:fura, Lat. ] a garment 
or robe; dreſs. 

VETCH, /. [ vicia, Lat.) chick-peas, a 
Tiad of pulſe; tares. | . | 

VETERAN, a. [veteranus, Lat.] long, 
naftiſed in war; long experienced. 

VETERAN, /. an old ſoldier; one long 
experienced or practiſed in any thing. 

To VEX, v. a. [vexo, Lat.] to make un- 
al N angry; to torment ; to harraſs; to 
Kurd. 

VEX ACTION, , the act of troubling, or 
ate of being troubled; the cauſe of trouble or 
Funeahnels, 

VFFCULME, a village in Devonthire, 
e miles S. W. of Wellington, with a market 
A+ and three irs, on Wedneiday 
tor: Good Friday, July 6, and Auguſt 12, 
or cattle, | 

UGLINESS, /. deformity ; the quality of 
ſeing difagreeable to the ſight, or void of beau- 
7; trpitude, moral depravity. 

U'G Y, a. deformed ; offenfive to 
ght ; void of beauty. 
thee * Leia) Gr. ] a ſmall bottle. | 
reſed, * . [viande, Fr.] food ; meat 
VMA TI cu, 7 


w_ 


4 
9 


the 


Lat.] proviſion for a 

purney. In the Romi 22 the laſt rites 
. to fit a perſon for death. | 

"1 VIBRATE, v. a. [vibro, Lat. ] to bran- 

d move to and fro with a quick motion; 
make to quiver. Neuterly, to play up and 


OWn 5 
_ 0 to and fro, alternately; to quiver, 


VIBRATION, J the act of movin to 


nd f. 3 
*% or upwards and downwards alter- 


— 


VICAR, J. Lvicarius, Lat.] one who poſ- 


VIE 


ſeſſes an appropriated or impropriated beneficez 


one who performs the duty ot another. 

VICARAGE, /. the cure or benefice of a 
vicar, 

VICA'RIOUS, à. [vicarius, Lat.] deputed ; 
delegated ; acting by commiſſion. 

VICE, /. | vitinm, Lat.] an action contrary 
to the laws ot virtue; a tault; the fool, or 
punchinello, of old ſhows; a kind of ſmall 
iron prefs, uſed in holding any thing faſl, 
and raoving by ſcrews, from /i, Belg. Gripe; 
graſp. Ficc, in compoſition, is derived from 
the Latin, and ſignifies one who acts inſtead of 
a ſuperior, or is the ſecond in command; as, 
Vice Chancellor, one who governs a univerſity 
under the Chancellor. 

VICEGE RENT, /. 
nant. 

VICE-RO V, ſ. one who governs in place 
of a king with regal authority. 

VICUNITY, / | vicinitas, Lat.] ncarneſs; 
ne:ghbourhood. 

VFC1OUS, [ vi/Fious] a. committing ations 
contrary to virtue; addicted to vice. 

VVCIQUSNESS, | vi/hiouſneſs] J. wicked- 
nefs ; faultineſs. | 

VICT'SSITUDE, /. | vicilſitudo, Lat.] re- 
gular change, wherein things return in ſocceſ- 
lion; revolution. 

VIC'TIM, , [vifima, Lat.] a ſacrifices 
ſomething lala in ſacrifice ; ſomething de- 
ſtroycd. | 

VIC'TOR, J. | Lat. It is obſerved that this 
word 1s generally followed by over, or at, and 
rarely by of a conqueror; one who gains the 
advantage in any conteſt. 

VICTO/RIOUS, a. | viforieux, Fr.] baving 
obtained conqueſt, or the advantage; produ- 
cing or betokening conqueſt. 

VFCTORY, /. [victoria, Lat.] conqueſt ; 
ſucceſs in any conteſt ; triumph. 
VI'CTRESS, J a female who conquers. 

To VFVCTUAL, [vitl] v. a. to furniſh 
with proviſions, | 

VUCTUALS, { vitlz] q. | victuailles, Fr.} 
meat ; food ; ſuſtenance. 8 

VILCTUALLER, ee! . Tvictuaillier, 
Fr. ] a publican ; one who furniſhes or provides 
8 3 a ſhip that carries proviſions for a 

eet. | 

VIDAME, F. in France, the judge of a 
biſhop's ſecular juriſdiction. 

VIDE'LICET, ad. | Lat. ] to wit: that is: 
uſually written contractedly thus, vis. | 

VIDU'ITY, /. | viduitas, Lat. ] widowhood; 
wt 6g of a woman who has buried her huſ- 
and, 

To VIE, v. a. {the etymology is uncertain ] 
to ſhew or practiſe in oppoſition or competition. 


a deputy ; a liebte 


Neuterly, to conteſt for ſuperiority. To emu- 


late, followed by with. 
To VIEW, [vew] v. a. [fram ver, Fr. ] to 


ſurvey, or look on by way of examination or 
curiofity ; to look at; to ſee. 


VIEW, {vew] f, a proſpect; fight ; 
3 X 4 ſurvey ; 
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VIR 


ſurvey ' 
NN. 
ew; exhi reach of 
. ibit! fi 2 
| jag or 3 or alp 8 appearance 
e and 2 2 pro ſpect MF the miud ; 2 VIND 
—_ that proſper? in mv 3 SK fence : . 
ennve rm*r 1 75 nion - ag V - 1010 1 4 94 * ys 
vol * { - E 2 fight bo = Pt DVCATIVE en F. 
to faints whi! [ Lat. ] a watch ex- | VIN DIC AT , or Id ple. Yo 
reſt; the 3 e other pert 10 devotio 4 a char ICA Fe; revengeſul, DV/CTH1 ' 
VI'GILA kept befo ons are gene n paid | | vi Ir or decuſaride one w E, a. 
n lee; An La bea NE, . [ ENES ender ; an *$ irom 
ful; ci e FI clans | t.] for- 7 grape Dinea, Is: . revengeſat. . 
V1I'GO mtpect - 2tt by ans, Lat. n oth a EGAR ; the plant neſs, \ 
freneth ROC 8, 2 1 ] watch- 4 75 ed; [winaig Which 0 
oO 4 . — Fre 
energetie. ad life; 8 ng od, Lat.] full * EY ARD 78 ſour; a Fr.) Wine . 
VI'GOUR, / 123 VI NE RD, Lie Ny © 
or powe 4 Lvigor ong; uſed "7 NET 5 . bl % bs n 
5 r of body 3 * Lat.) ſt by ri 9 . a ki  groong 
V ILE a } or mind £ rength 7 chapte P inters at ind of bo # la 
ſeleflaeſs; and „ ez mea qualit: S, @ 3 of a buck m 
, ; Sy and 0 3 wor n deſ, 21 ailtics 2 [ vin book 4 
8 82 7 * r "VINTAGE rb Lat.) bario | n 
4. eiedt, aud loft » mak 'Fraating wines th, [vi e 
Man 15 vile man 4 - of me E 2 e g Wine; mage F [1 
things 9 1 een render s Vat — 0 2 produce 00 che Cexfon f, by 
on „as ſtuffs, |: n ſpeak! ; a bad NIN Win of in 
Ta of bad * linen, &c. the ng of uſeful ſells wine ER, . [from e for the br, 
. ” Ww . ? 5 4 Y a 
S 6 eile ord vile riſes 0 fee bebe. Lat. ] one why m 
$3 WICK ' ' ; ! 
To VI'L ickeduels. ws Lat.] mea To LAGEOUS, inſtrome 4 
or endea IFY, v. a. t nneſs;|or h VOLATE, : ” reſembling of muſic, ” 
VIL vour to mak o debaſe; t Ive on; to infringe; [vis/ ing violets * 
5 2 ee r ares bog tn njoe 5 
VILLA ouſes. Lid village; V pgs re by irreve any thin a7 
„J. tle 1 - or a ſmall} IOLAꝰ rence; t . 
rte = 1 er =o | gefl. of rack ＋ infring 2 Ig 
* N ts . & = . em E r 
VILLAG in the Is Fr. Ia ſmall VIOL a7 g lacred; a ra * or 10s le 
Nl an n than ous infrin LA'TOR, ,. [vi pe ; the alt of - 
ſervant ; ang [ vilain, FJ. of A Kiln 3 * injures den Fr.] obe 5 doc 
tenure; who h J bone e | VI“ es lomethin an 6 
Vir > wicked a * of 1 2 I'OLENCE g ſacred; 2 ns - 
of 2 ky face We! vile; 3 ment. FF vehemenc ” ſtrength ; a fin 
VI'L ing low and % to heighten wicked | V1 1 ir . la 30 
pravit LAN V, /. wi we the idea | acti OLENT my Jury ; ail cha 
VILLA — de-| de n er the 
baſe Aux AGE, /. the fi 1 8 . ee — 1 
VIMY illoſus, Lat a LET, J. ad. forcibly ; vehement V 
VIMYNEOUS 2 ſow Harare ; Looby Fe. 1 8 B 
a. e L wer. : t bear 
able K LE, A — of twigs. Mayor a. Bs a * 
VN 1—. be ove tbilt;y Lat fical i IN, . vi bay n 
erde DO Jil e ig a 
is a NCULUM 1 juſt EOLONCE/LLO, / * 15 
Ar 999 at. . a g 4. ( 2 7 
- wn over 1 fag orm of * L 23 be. — 1 FA be pe” t * 
4h compound or, diviſor ne or froke common baſs violi to play a baſ k * . 
2 8 * — of ſeveral let or dividend 1 4 1 iolin or viol. A effee 
0 n ters n »J» LV! 
| the multiplied, Lr. Nn ſhew 75 quan- . 17 beer 4 a poiſonous FT, 
23 term. ivided, &c. . * are! vI'pk | ind; Al thing mi fem. 
| a+ that 4 1 Thus 4 ＋ a gerber by |. V2 ROUS, a. belong v1 
| b—c is to be x a x b—«,|® A6, ＋ L ging to 4 viper. * 
106 VI/NDICAT multiplied int WIRE woman ET FAY imp 
juſti E NT. a foi c 5 
; to revenge; rge or accuſ „Lat. | to VIRG „. [virga, Lat.] 4d 4, quali 
F fo aven y ation m + IN, . [vir | eau me. third 
de » ec- _ who has a on Med chy 
˖ a 5.any thipg not wr peg commerce | are 
f F G VI 


VIR 


"2 aGINAL, , [generally P 
„ 1 mohcal inſtrument, 

the ws cant N 
ICL NIA, Ja Britiſh colony of 
enn Awerica, firſt d: {covered by the ce- 
— \ Sic Walter Raleigh in 1534, aud 
kad ts game from our Virgin Queen. It 1s 
10 haopily ſütuated, with the river Potow- 
10 on che N. E. ſ-pareting it from «xl 
land and the Atlantic ocean on the E 
Cuolina on the 8. an! the Apalachian 
moontains on the W. which divide it from 
that vaſt tract called Louiſiana. On the 
W. fide of Cheſapeak-bay, it extends from 
bt. 36 deg. 13 min. to 39 deg. 30 mio. N. 
en on the E. fide only from Cape Charles 
in let. 27 deg. 13 min. to 28 deg. N. Les 
bre oh, ſo far as planted, 15 about 100 
mes; bot to the weſtward it has no boun- 
re. The N. and W. winds here are 
either very ſharp and piercing, or ſtormy ; 
zul the 8. and S. E. hazy or ſoltry. Snow 
fal's io great quantities, but ſeldom lies 
ore two days; and the fame may oe ſaid 
of the fro, the winters in this country be- 
ng generally dry and clear. The ſpring is 
exrlicr than ours; May and June are very 
pleaſant, July and Auguſt ſultry, but Sep- 
tember has prodigious rains. The land pro- 
daces rice, hemp, Indian corn, flax, ſilk, 
cotton, and wild grapes; but .the ſtaple 
commodity of Virginia is tobacco, to which 
te planters poſtpone every thing elſe. Vir- 
ba contains 54 pariſhes and churches, 
30 or 40 of which have minifters, with 
chapels of eaſe in thoſe of larger extent; 
the maintainance of each miniſter is ſettled 
at 1600 pounds of tobacco per annum, be- 
baes perqutſites, At Mide!e-plantatioo, or 
Willam!burgh, there is a college. 
VIRGUNITY, /. [ virginitas, Lat.] the 
kate of a woman that has not known man j 
Maidenhead. 

\IRVDITY, /.  viriditas, Lat.] greenneſs. 
VVRILE, a. [wiridis, Lat.] belonging to, 
oy becoming a man. 
VIRULITY, /. man hood 
cregtion. 
VIRTUAL, a. 


| efficacy, though no 


ronounced in 
ſo called be- 


; power of pro- 


[ virtuel, Fr.] having the 
t the ſenfible or material 


VIRTUALLY, ad. in 


ormally, 


; VURTUE, [.[virtzs, Lat.] a habit of act- 
ve agreeable to the rules of morality, which 
vr and perfects the pollefſor z moral 
= *; moral excellence; a medicinal 
7 RY efficacy ; power; excellence; the 
p rder of angels in the celeſtial hierar- 
"4 SORE virtues, among Moraliſts, 
titdg, xe, temperance, juſtice, and for- 
v 

Ro So, / [Ital.] a man killed 


effect, though not 


GIN, 4. maidenly ; belonging to 15 


ö 


T 


VIS 
id antique and natural curiofities, paintingy 
ſtatuary, and architecture; a perſon em- 
ployed in quaint and curious, rather than 
uſeful vdies, 

VIRTUOUS, &. | virtuous, Lat.] morally 
good ; chaſte; ethicacious; having medicinal 

ualities. 

VIRULENCE. or VIRULENCY, /. 
5 — ViRULENT] acrimony of temper ; ma- 
:gnity ; bitterneſs ; mental poiſon, : 

VVRULENT, a. [ virulentus, Lat. ] poiſon- 
ous ; venomous, Polſoned in mind; bitter; 
malignant. 

VI/SAGE, [wizage] f. | vifage, Ft.] the 
covnrenance, face, or 16 

VI'SCER A, , [Lat.] the entrails or bowels, 

VI'CERAL, or VVSCEROUS, a. belong- 
in7 to the bowels, 

To VVSCERATE, . a. | vi ſceratum, Lat.] 
to embowe], or take out the bowels. 

VVSCID, a. [Yu, Lat. | glutinous ; 
tenacious. 

VISCOSITY, or VISCUDITY, f. clam- 
mineſs; a gluiſh or ſticking 1 glo- 
rinovſneſs; tenacity; ripcueſs; glutinous 
ſubtt ance. 

VVSCOUNT, [| vicount ] . [ wiſcomte, Fr.) 
an order or dignity next to an earl: it was an 
ancient title (viz. ſherift), but a modern one 
as a dignity, being never mentioaed as ſuck 
before the reign of Henry Vis 

VISCOUNTESS, | w:counte/3] . the 
of a viſcount. 

: VISCOUS, a. | <iſcojus, Lat. ] ſticky; glu- 
tinous; tenacious. 

VISIBULITY, [ o:2i6:%try] f. | viſbilitas, 
Lat. ] the quality of being feen; con ſpicuouſneſs, 

VUSIBLE, C] a. | viſibilis, Lat. ] to 
be perceived by the eye. Apparent; open; 
conſpicvous. 

VVSIBLY, [ vizib/y] ad. in ſuch a manner 
as to be ſeen and perceived. 

VISION, [27s ben] . [ vijio, Lat.] fight ; 
the act or faculty of ſeeing; a ſupernatural 
appearance; ſpectre; phantom. SyNoN. 
Fifion paſſes iowardly in the mind, and. is 
{uppoſed to be only an action of the imagi- 
nation; an apparition ſtrikes the ſenſes out- 
wardly, and is ſoppoſed to be an external 
object. AE.” 
VISIONARY, | vizbonary] . imagi- 
nary; affected by phantoms, or imaginary 


wafe 


impreſſions. ä 
To VISIT, 3 UV. a. [ifito Lat. ] te 
go to ſee. In Scripture, to ſend good or evil 


in reward or puniſhment. To take a ſurvey 
or inſpection of, as a biſhop. 


VISIT, [viz:t] /. [ viſte, Fr.] the act of 


going to ſee another. 


VISITA'TION, [ vizita/hon] ſ. | viſtation, 
Fr. | the act of viſiting ; obje& of viſits; the 
ſurvey or inſpection performed by a biſhop in 
his dioceſe, to examine ivto the ſlate of the 
church; any calamity atflicting a nation; 
communication of divine love. 

VI'SITOR, 
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VISITOR, Crtsiter LH teur, Fr. ] one ap: | 
pointed to viſit a monattery or religtous haute. 

V SOR, {though written likewiſe vi/ard, 
eiſar, gisurd, and viz; [chofonpreters viſor , 
d-cavie both neareſt to 21/45, Lat. and concur- 
ring with gige, a Kindred word; wiftere, Fr. 
a ma{k uſed to dishgure or dilguiſe. 

V L303 &s :4. Ital.) a viewz or proſped 


' 


through a word, Ke. an avenue. ST 
uſed} 
the refuſe 


VISUAL, LIVA] a. [ viſael, Fr.) 
in fight b-longing or conducive to fight. N 
VITAL, a. F, Lat.] contributing to, 
decefflry to, colitaining life, or being twe ſeat 
of life ; eflental. 
VITALITY, /. | vitalras, Lat. ] che pro- 
perty or power of 1wbuliing in liſe. 
VITALS, , | without a fingular] parts ne- 
ceſſa y or eflential to Ute. 
To VFTIATE, { © 4zate] V ds C7770 
Lat.] to corrupt, debate, or ſpoil. 
VITLA TION, TAU] H the aft of: 
debaſing, ſpoiling, or deflowering; depraya- 
ton 5 corrapiion, 
To VITILVYTIGATE, v. z. to detract; to 
cav*]; to contend in law. 
VTTIOUS. a. See Vicious. 
VITREOUS, a. | :e, Lai. ] glaſfy; re. 
fembling glals ; abiting of glals. 
VITRIFICA'TION, , the act of turning 
any thing to glaſs by the force of fire. 
To VU'TRIFY, v. a. ſvitrum and facic, Lat.) 
to turn to glaſs, Nevterly, to become glaſs. 
VI'TRIOL, /. f v:triolam, Lat.] a kind of 
mineral falr, 
VI'TULINE, a. [SIA, Lat.] of, or 
belonging to a calf, 
VITUPER A'TION, /. blame; cenſure, 
VIVA*CIOUS, fwiviyhious]a.f vivax, Lat.) 
long livid ; ſprightly ; active; gay; lively. | 
VIVA'CIOUSNESS, [| viv4/Þioujngſs or 
VIVA'CITY, | w:vacite, Fr.] . 
livelineſs; driſkneſs; longevity. 
VIVENCY, , manner of ſupporting or. 
continuing life, or vegetation. | 
VIVES, , Fr.] a diſeaſe in horſes. | 
VIVID, 3. ar- Lat.] lively ; quick; 
ſtriking; ſrrightly; active; vigorous. 
VIVID NES, F. livelineſs; briſkneſs; vi- 
our. 
« To VIVI'FICATE, v. a. [wivifico, Lat.) 
to quicken or give life. 
VIVIFICA'TION, /. the at of enliven 
or quickening. 
To VUVIFY, 2. a. ſwvivifier, Fr.) to 
quicken or enliven ; to animate. Þ | 
VIVI/PAROUS, a. { vivus and pario, Lat. | 
bringing forth its young alive ; oppoſed to 
oVIparous. | Iman 
VIXEN, [Skinner derives it from Fitin, 
and that from Hitchin,. a ſnarling wo a 
woman who is both ſebtle and abuſive; a fro- 
ward child. 4 
VIZ, fthe contraction of widelicet] to 
Vir, 


L 


* | 
ing 


] 


UMB 


VI'ZARD, J. See Visor 
VIZIER, 7 [properly Wa icy] 
9 of the Turkiſh empire 
* KRAIN, a large country of E 
unded on the N. by Poland and Mu, 
on * 8. by Little 
try of the Ockzakow-Tart 
Wo IF Moldavia. — 
y the river Nieper, or Boriſt! 
divides it into two parts. It is ord 5 
| vo of ſeveral nations, who came * 
the neighbourhood of the Black Sea am ” 
whom are Poles, Ruſhans, Hungarians, York, 
8 who, however, Pretend 10 be 
nraſtians, They are vſually Coflacks are 
noted for their cruelties, and there j; no for 


of crime they are not ready to commit: bow. 
ever, theſe Coflacks are diſtingvithed _ 
two forts, the Zaporavians, and the Do. 
kians, which laſt have always been tributa : 
to the Ruflian empire. 8 
| tn ſurgery, i; 4 

the animal, torts 


; U*LCER, /. [ u/cus, Lat. 
folution of the ſoft parts o 
ther with the ſkin, produced by ſome inter. 
val cauſe, as an intiammation, abſceſs, or 
acrimonious humour; a ſore of ſome co. 
1 1 on a = wound. ; 
o U v. a. | ulcero 
affect with ſores or 8 N "040 
_ ULCERATION, / { ulceratio, Lat.] break: 
ing out in fores or ulcers ; ulcer ; fore, 
— U'LCEROUS, 4. { ulceroſus, Lat. belong- 
W of _— ulcers. © 
NOUS, | eulijirous] a. einge 

Lat. | ſlimy ; wo A, es heh mc 

U'LLAGE, ,. in gavging, is fo much 


the Prin 


of a cafk, or other veftel, as it wants of being 


. 
U”LPHO, a village in Cumberland, with 
two fairs, on Monday before Ealter, and 
July 8, for cloth and yarn. 
ULTIMATE, a. | witimus, La} intended 
as an end; laſt in à train of conlequences; 
final; lat. | 
U'LTRAMARUINE, 4. {ultramarinu, | 
Lat.] from beyond ſea; being beyond ſea; 
foreign: tranſmarine. 5 
U'LTRAMARUNE, f. among Painter; 
the fineſt ſort of blue colour, produced from 
the. calcination of /aprs Jaxuli. i 
ULTRO/NEOUS, a. {from ultro, Lat. 
ſpontaneous ; voluntary. 
KY LVERSTONE, a town of Lancaſhire; 
with a market on Mondays, and two fairy 
on Holy-Thurſday, and the firſt They 
aſter October 3 * pedlars jon FX * 
coontry people call it Ous Tox, 
miles N. W. of Lancaſter, and 2653 N. N. W. 
of London. 2 
„LOL“ riox, f. howling like a dog U 
wolf. 
U'MBELS, /. 
round tufts or heads 
together, and all of 


among Botanifis, are the 

of * 4 ſer thi 
. 

che ſame heig po MIB, 


* 


L 


UNA 


E, , is a kind of dry 
hich, diluted with 
dark brown colour, 


R, or U'MBR 
aulcy- coloured earth, 0 
vner, ſerves do make a 


ir-colour. 
ati Lic Al, 4. ( nbilicus, Lat.] per- 


che navel. 
baky Laz.] a ſhade, a 


raining n N 
/MBRAGE, . [ untbray 
day a thadow 5 releutment, of- 


ſcreen of trees; 
ſuſpicious of offence. 


MBE 


' 


| 


E + BR A'GEOUS, a. Lomb rageuæ, Fr.] 
zar; yielding ſhade. 
( BKELLA, J {from unbra, Lat] a 
* 5 rom the ſun or rain; a fan; a made. 

U MPIRAGE, ſ. the power ot deciding 
a controverly 3 the power of an umpire; ar- 


d MPIRE, + [derived by Min(hew and 
Skinner from t pere, A father, Fr. | an arbi- 
trator, or one choſen to decide a diſpute. 
UN, in compoſition, | implics negation, 
coatrariety, and diſſolution, or the not being 
{, and ſo, together with the deſtroying of 
{omething already done. Before Adjectives, 
it ignifics bot, or à negation of their qua» 
ly; and before verbs, 1t implies, thit 
ſomething is denied or deſtroyed which has 
deen done or ſaid before, This particle 1s 
borrowed from the Goths and Saxons, who 
oed it in the ſame ſenſe; and is almoſt 
placed at will betore an adjective or verb, 
All the inſtances of this kind of compoti- 
tion it is thought unnecefſary to inſert; but 
we have collected a number ſufficient to ex- 
lain it. 

| UNABA'SHED, a. not confounded ; not 
alkamed. 

UN A'BLE, a. wanting ability; incapable; 
weak; impotent. 

UNABSO'LVED, a. not freed; not ac- 
quitted. | 
UNACCEP'TABLE, a. vuvplcafing ; diſ- 
egreeable; not welcome. 

UNACCE'/PTED, a. not received. 
UNACCOU'NTABLE, a. inexplica- 
ble; unreaſonable ; not to be accounted for; 
I not to be controlled; not ſub- 
Jeet, : 
UNACCOU'NTABLENESS, J. unrea- 
ſonableneſs; intricacy. 
UNACCU'STOMED a. not uſed; net 
labituated; unuſual. a 
 UNACQUAI'NTED, a. ignorant; not 
nowing. 

UNA'CTIVE, a. idle; 
employment ; not briſk ; 
no eficacy, 

; UNADVT'SED, a. raſh 
ng or deliberating ; 
cleet, 


n a. free from affedta- 
i z natu 2 . id: 2 
vo mentally mah huge candid; ſincere; 
UNAFFE/CTING 
bucking the p 


fluggiſh ; without 
not buſy ; having 


h; without think- 
imprudent; indiſ- 


„ a. not intereſting; not 
altons ; not pathetic, ' | 


UNB 


UNA'LIENABLE, . not to be made 


over to another; not transterrable. 


UNA'LIERABLE, 4. fixed; ſettled; 


not to be altered; unchangeable;z immu- 


cable. 

UNA'MIABLEYE, a. difagreeable ; not ta 

be deſired, or coveted. | 

UNANVIMITY, [ exnan imiry)] pf unani- 

mitas, Lat. ] concord; agieement ; contormityy 

or union of ſentiments, 

UNA'/NIMOUS, | unanimous] a. of one 

mind; agreeing in opinion. 

UNA'N>5WERABLE, 

not be denied, ar anſwered ; 

ſuted. 

UNAPPE'ASED, | unapp:fzrd] a. not 
acihed. 

F UNAPPRO'ACHABLE, a. not to be 

come near; inacceſſible. 

UNA/RMED, a. naked; without defence, 

or armour ; diſarmed. 

UNA'SKED, 

fought. 

UN ASSI'STED, a. without help. 
UNATTAVNABLE, à. not to be come 

at, or obtained. 

UNATTE'MPTED, . never tried at; 

never endeavoured ; not aflayed. 

UNATTE'NDED, 4. having no atten- 

dants; unaccompanied. 

UNAVOUDABLE, a. not to be prevented, 

or ſhunned ; inevitable. 

UNAWA'RE, or UNAWARES, 

ad, unexpected; not looked for; ſudden- 

Iv. 

To UN BAR, . a. to remove the bolt of a 

door; to unbolt. 

UNBECO'MING, a. not conſiſtent with 

decency and good manners; indecorous, in- 

decent ; unſuitable. | 

UNBELIE'VER, /. an infidel; one 

that denies the truth of the chriſtian reli- 
ion. 

UNBELIE'VING, a. difficult to be con- 
vinced; incredulous; ditident; infidel ; in- 
credulovs, 

To UNBE'ND, . a. to looſen or 
flacken; to relax; to remit; to eaſe; to 
refreſh the mind. To unbend à cable, is, 
__ mariners, to take it from the an- 
chor. 

UNBENE'VOLENT, «a. inhuman ; un- 
favourable ; unfriendly; unkind. 

UNBEWALTLED, a. unlamented. 
„ a. unprejudiced; impar- 
tial. 

UNBIDDEN, a. not defired ; uninvited; 
ſpontaneous; uncommanded. , | 

UNBLA'MEABLE, a. innocent; irre- 
proachable; inculpable. 

UNBLA'MEABLENESS, /. innocence ; 
freedom from guilt, 

To UNBO'SOM, v. =. to lay open one's 
mind; to diſcloſe. 


a. that can- 
not to be re- 


a. not required; not 


UNBOUNDED, 


UND 


UNBOU'NDED, a. unreſtrained ; havy- | 
wg no bounds; unlimited; infin te; inter 
mina. 

UNCANONICAL. a. not agreeing with 
the c:nons of the church. 

To UNCASE, v. @. to take out of a caſe; 
to Kin; to flay. 

UNCE/RTAIN, . doubtful, | 

UNCERTAINTY, , doubtfulneſs; con- 
t nec; ſomething unkugwn. 

UNCHA'NGEABLE, à. immutable. 

UNCHA'RITABGLE, a. void of cha- 
* 

UNCHA'STE, a. lewd, libidinous; not 
continent. 

UNCIAL, . Ha] ſ. is an epithet 
given by Antizue'ics to certain large gzed 
Jett-rs, aacicn:ly uſed in inſcriptions and 


”- 
. 


1 /. rhe father's or mother's 


E113» 

U'NCLE, | 
brother. 

UNCLEAN, [art] a, foul ; lecherous; 

'Lor-d. 

UNCOMMON, a. not uſual ; not fre- 

Cent. | 

UNCO'UTH, C:] a. odd; ſtrange; 
wouſual ; na- cutomed. 

UNCO'UTEIHHNESS, F Root Dc» ] odd. 
neſe; Frangonets. 

U/NCTION, C ο {. Li, Fr.] s 
the act of anolgting, or rabbing with ol or 
other fitty matter. In matters of Religion, 
it is ud for the characters conferred on 
facred things, by anninting them with oil. 
The H: brow: 2notuned both their Kivgs and 
high-pricſs at the ceremony of their inau- 
garation, The unction of Kings is ſuppoſed 
to he a ceremony introduced very late among 
Chriſtian princes. In the ancient Chrif- 
tian church, unction alwavs accompan.ed 
baptifm and confirmation, Extreme unction, 
or znointing perſons in the article of death, 
was alfo prattifed by the ancient chriſtians, 
in compliance with the precept of St. 
James, Chap. v. 12, 14. And the Romith 
church have advanced it to the dignity of a 
ſacrament. 

U/NCTUOUS, a. {c:Zumux, Fr.] fat; 
£lammy ; oily. 

UNCULIIVATED, 3. vntilled; not 
'mproved; unpolite; not civilized; not 
inſtruded. 

UNCU'STOMED, «a. not having paid the 
duties ro the king. 

NDAU'/NTED, a. not frightened ; firm; 
reſolute ; intrepid, 

UNDAU/NTEDNESS, /. intrep:dity; cou- 
rave, 

UNDE/* AGON, ,a figure of eleven ſides 
and angles, 

UNDER, Prep. [under, Sax.] in a ſtate of 
ſubjection; beneath; below; in a leſs de- 
7712 or quantity; with the ſhew or appear- 
ance of; in a Rate of oppreflion, depreſſion, 


N 


] beicw or bementh, 


„oed. Under flangan, Sax.] to have a priſe 


than a thing is worth; to ſlight. 


the lake of the four cantons; on 


UND 


a Enns, ad. in a ſtat 


els, Ooppolcd to over or 
'ubordinate: in th 
uted in compoſition 


e of objeftcn, 
| more. Iaserior: 
e lai ſenſe it i; generally 
» a5 well as in thoft of 


To UNDERGO 


luſtain, „ W 36-00: mer; 
UNDERHA/ : 
deftine. — ND, ad. in a ſecret and Clan» 


UNDERH 1 
deſtine. Notes OE i em 

U'NDERLING, # an 
perton, 

To UNDERMUNE, 1 
hollow underneath; 
tuyplant, 

5 ET a. Ioweſt. 

NDERNE ATH | 
„ Lander nic. )] ad, he. 
U*NDER-PLOT, /. 19 Dramatic 
9 J* a Po ? 
a by-plot, a ſubordinate Intrigue; 9 | 
tine ſcheme. | 

To UNDER RATE, 2. a. to vndervaloe: 
to ſet a price under the worth. ; 

To UNDERSE'LL, v. 4. to ſell fer les 
than the worth; to ſell cheaper. 

To UNDERSTAND, v. a. [preter under, 


inferior; a man 


4. tO make 
to Circumvent; tg 


krowledge, or proper idca of; to comprehend 
or concewe. Nevuterly, to be informed, 

UNDERSTANDING, , that power af 
the mind by which we arrive at a proper 
idea or judgment of things; knowledge, 
judgment; carreſponflence ; ſkill ; communi- 
cat ion. 

To UNDERTA'KE, ». 2. [piet. wn 
dertook, part. paſſ. undertaken] to attempt a 
engage in; to engage with, or attack, 
Neuterly, to aſſume any buſineſs or pro. 
vincez to venture; to promiſe, or warrant, 
after dare. 

UNDERTA'KER, /. a manager of fone 
great work ; a perſon who provides the neceſ. 
ſaries for a burial. 

UNDERTAKING, /. a deſign formed; 
enterprize ; attempt; engagement, 

U/NDER-TREASURER, J. an offcer 
ſubordinate to the treaſurer, who is to chei 
op the king's treaſure, and fee it carried to 
the treaſury. 


To UNDERVA'/LUE, v. 4. to value lef 


a canton in Swiſſer⸗ 
It is bounded 
rn, and by 
the E. N 


which ſeparate it from 
on the 8. by the moo 


UNDER WATLD, 
land, and the fixth in rank. 
on the N. by the canton of Luce 


the high movntains, 
the canton of Uri; on Kg 
tains of Bronick, which part it * 
canton of Berne; and on the W. by 
Lucero. It is about 25 miles in eng 
and 17 in breadth, and is divided ere 
parts. It has no towns vor bail 


3 + inhabitants 
and the chief advantage 4 * frag 1 


yr protection; in a fate o ſubordiostion. 


of t 
ariſes from cattle, and the coal 


UNI 


They are all Roman Catholics; 
4 council is compoled of 55 mem- 


fall lakes. 
20d the gran 


"XDERWOOD, . any wood that 15 not 
Loned timber; coppiee 
UNDERWOOD, a v! 
Ih one fairy on July 5, for horne 
12d woollen cloth. 


I UNDERWORK, v. 4. to work 
cheaper ; to labour leſs than enough; to ſup- 


Mage in Devonſhire, 
d cattle 


Fo UNDERWRIT E, v. a. to write un- 

& ſomething elſe. i 
UNDERWRI'TER, J. 10 Commerce, one 

vo undertakes to inſure goods, ſhips, &c. 
2 ſtopulated premium, 

nb EsTCNINC, [undesining ] a. well- 

meaning ; honeſt; kncere ; gollitlets, 
UNDISCIPLINED, à. not reduced to 

erder; not trained; not taught; uninitruct- 


ed, 

To UNDO, v. @. [preter und'd, part. 
pal, u:done] to ruin; to deſtroy ; to loote ; 
t unravel ; te change. 

To UNDULATE, v. a. to make to roll 
like waves; to drive back ward and forward. 
Neuterly, to play as waves in curls, 

UNDULA/TION, f. [ endu/ation Fr.] a 
motion like that of waves. 

UND'/UTIFUL, or UNDU'TEOUS, a. 
difobedient ; rebellious ; behaving with irre- 
rexence ; not performing duty. 

UNDU'TIFU LNESS, diſobedience ; 
behaviour inconſiſtent with the reſpect we owe 
our ſuperiors or parents. 

UNEASINESS, [ unecxineſs] ,. inconve- 
nience ; trouble; diſquiet; perplexity. 


2 a, irreproachable ; not liable to objec- 

ton. 

To UNFO'LD, v. a. to expand; to ſpread ; 

* diſplay; to open; to explain; to tell; 

viſcover; reveal. 

UNGAIN, a. auk ward. 

| UNGO'DLY, a. negligent of God and his 
zus; impious; wicked; irreligious. 
UNGUENT, f. Lunguentum, Lat.] oint- 


ment. 


UNHAPPY, a. miſerable: ; 
eſe . ö nnn, 


2 
* 15 in compoſition, is borrowed from 
atin, and implies one, or fingle; as 


nern, a be . 
and ___ _ with a ſingle horn, from anum 


UNICORN, J a 
my keiſe' in 
NIFORM, a. [unus and forma, I. 

| | «Lt, 
Rgular ; even; having all its Fake alike, ] 
J dreſs peculiar to the dif. 


beaſt that has only one 


ad. regularly; after one 
U ; 
NIFORMITY, . uni for mitas, Lat.] 


den tenour; conform 
Its parts: A. „ rmity; agreement in all 
Pats ; of the ſame ſhape and faſhion. : 


UNEXCE/PTIONABLE, [wnexſcp/hon- | 


UNTI 


U'NION, ſ. [io, Lat.] the a8 of juin» 
ing two or more, fo as to make them one; 
concord; conjunction. In an eccleſiaſtical 
ſenſe, it denotes a combining or conlolidating 
two churches into one. In a more eminent 
ſenſe, it figntties the a& whereby the two 
ſeparate kingdoms, England and Scotland, 
were incorporated into one, under the tule ot 
the Kingdom of Great Britain, which was, 
effected in the year 1707. 

U'NISON, / a ftring that is in the 
ſame ſound with another; a fingle unyaticd 
note. 

U/NIT, , one; that which has the firſt 
place of numbers in vulgar arithmetic, 

UNITA'RIAN, /. a heretic who denies 
the unity of the godhead in three perions; 4 
Socin.an, 

To UNITE, v. a. [usio, Lat.] to join to 
as to make one; to make to agree; 10 join. 
Neuterly, to concur; to coaleice; to grow 
Into ont. 

UNITED PROVINCES OF TIE 
NETHERLANDS, are ſeven in ail; 
namely, Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Guei- 
derland, Overyflel, Groningen, and Frie!- 
land. They are no more than 150 miles in 
leogth, and 100 in breadth, and their fitva— 
tion is very indifferent; tor the ſoll 35 
marſhy, and a great part covered with 
water and ice in the winter; infomuch, 
that in the ſpring they are forced to drain 
off the water to dry the land. The air is 
groſs and vnhealthy, on account of the en- 
halations. The water is generally bad, 
and their fires are commonly made of pea, 
which they dig our of the ſpungy land. 
The numerous canals which are cut to drain 
the land, are very commodious for travelling 
from one place to another in boats; and in 
the winter they (lide from one place to ano- 
ther with incredible ſwiftneſs, by means 
of ſkates, in which execciſe the women are 
as ſkilful as the men. The thickneſs of 
che air, which is prejodicial to health, 
ſeems to contribute to fatten their cattle; 
and their milk, butter, and cheeſe, are ex- 
cellent. The inhabitants are robuſt, labo- 
rious, patient, free, oper, affable, and 
pleaſant in converſation. They are all po- 
liticians, not excefting the women and 
ſervants: however, the boors, and eſpe- 
cially the ſailors, are very rude, clowaiſh, 
and naſty, A Dutchman is naturally 
phlegmatic, and ſlow to anger; but when 
heated, is not eaſily appeaſed. The women 
are well made, handy, neat, even to an 
exceſs, but imperiovs, and jealovs of their 
rights with regard to the. management of 
affairs, inſomuch, that when a huſband 
abuſes his wife, they can eaſily bring him 
to reaſon, by ſhuttiug him up in a houſe of 
correction. The principal virtue of this 
1 is frugality ; and they are contented 

witu 


[ 


UNI 


with moderate meals at all times, and never | which conſiderably 
make extravagant feaſts. Very often a | With regard to the; 


biſcuit, with a bit of butter, cheeſe, or aſi 
herring, and a glaſs of heer or brandy, fuf- 


republic, that acknowledges no other ſove- 


reign but God. This independence was | concord ; conjunttion + 


acknowledged by other nations at the treaty 


of Weſtphalia in 1648. Fach of thele feven geral; catholic ; 


provinces is a ſeparate republic, who govern 
themſelves by their own laws and cultoms, 


and the ſupreme governmeot belongs to the | whole feſtem AE ſum, Lat.] the 


feven previnces conjointly, and is admini- 


tered by different councils. The chief of | ſchool, or collection as Ire, ee Ln.) | 
theſe is compoſed of their high mightinefſ+s | liberal arts are tavo hr. 


that there are ſai : 
faces them for a repaſt. The United Pro- oa but hots 2 8 in all; however 


vinces are an allied body, the foundation of | which is the reformed, aj ' 
whoſe union was laid in 1579. It is a free | concerned in flate-afairs. re permitted ti he 


whole; comprifing all particulars, 


Foo”? 


increaſe t 


1 folds: 
n the world but What hy twig 


he revenue, 


ere 15 Nv ſe 
e 
1s tolerated, Wake 


UNIT, . the flate of being but oz AF 
3 ualformit I 


UNIVE/RSAL, a. [ 


witverſali; Lat.) 
extending to all; wal 


UNIVERSE 


d bei | 
UNIVERSITY, 7 ſunivnfia, 1. 


lleges, whete all the 


the States General, who are the deputtes of UNUVOCAL, a. [ univocus Lat.] har 
each of the feven provinces, and who gene- | but one meaning ; regular; certain; res 1 
rally aſſemble at the Hague. It is lawful | vocal. Ar 


for each province to fend one or more depu- 


ties, though they can give but one voice. | drive or force from a 


This council does not always fit, and yet 


they change the prefident every week. The] To unlace 


bn 8 


other councils are, the council of ſtate, the 
board of accounts, the council of the grand 


admiralty, the council of Brabant, which | legal. 


atſemble at the Hagve, and the council of | 
Flanders, which mcet at Middleburg in 


Zealand. The higheſt office in this country | omened; ſlightly miſchievous. 


is the ſtadtholder; for he is at the ſame 
time governor general of the Seven United 
Provinces, captain-general, and grand-ad- 
miral. This high office has been made he- 
reditary in the family of Naſſau. The 
forces of the United Provinces, in times of 
peace, are about 35,000 men, for guards and 
garriſons, and for their men of war. Ip 
time of war they may be about 50,9co ; 
but if occahon requires, they can raiſe 
So, co. With regard to fea affairs, they 
have very good mariners of their own. Tn 
times of peace they vſually had 30 men of 
war to ſerve as convoys, which were ready 
to raife their anchors at the firſt fignal ; 
but of late their naval force has been great! 
neglected, and they have ſuffered their 
principal veſſels alm 4 to rot in their har- 
bours. With regard to their merchant- 
thips, they have always great numbers, and 
are generally faid to have had 25,000 large 
veſſels, and 300,000 fmall on $ of different 
kinds, The revenues of this republic are 
raiſed by taxes, duties, and exciſes, paid 
by all the inhabitants in general, inſomuch 
that there is not a diſh of meat brought to 
the table, but what is ſaid to be taxed ten 
times over. The duties upon merchandiſes 
bring in confideravle ſums ; but theſe muſt 
de always in proportion to their trade. 
From theſe, and other reſources, the Datch 
are ſaid to raiſe annually between two and 
3,000,0001. ſterling in time of peace; and 
in the time of war they have generally a 


— A. 


weigh anchor, in or er to put to ſea, 


by any example. 


To UNKE'NNEL, v. a. in Hunting, tg 


hole or retreat. Þ 
To UNLA CE, v. a. to undo x lace 


a coney, in Carving, is to cut | 
UNLAW'FUL, a. contrary to law; il L 


UNLE'SS, conj. except; if not. 
UNLU'KY, a. unfortunate; unhappy ; if 


To UNMOOR, v. a. among Mariner, t 
UNPRECEDENTED, a. not jofifizbl 


UNPRO'FITABLE; a. uſeleſs; withod 
adramage. | bf 
UNRECLATYMED, a. not reformed; u 
turned. In Falconry, untamed; wild. 

UNRIVGHTEOUS, | wiriteous] a. wickt 
finful ; bad; unſuſt. T 
UNSA/VOURY, a. taſteleſs ; fetid; dg 
guſting : ill-taſted. 
UNSE/ASON ABLE, Lunſcc Sable a, nf 


ſuitable to time or occaſion ; unfit ; vnumely 


in timed; late; as, unſeaſonable time fr 
night. | 
*UNSEF/MLY, 4. unbecoming, ot 
decent. = Ine 
UNSKULFUL, a. wanting art or kno y 
led | | 


eage. . . 
UNSTEA'DY, [unſledy] a. inconſaf e 


varlable. cer 


UNTHA/NKFUL, a. ungratefol. | 
To UNTRUSS, v. 4. to ungird 


untie. To wntruſs @ point, ſignifies wy 
button the breeches, in order to eat 


UNWA'RY, a. imprudent ; precipu 
incautious ; heedleſs. 5 | 

UNW HO'LESOME, ©: inſalybri 

inted ; red. b F: 
© UNWORTHY, a. wanting merit; 
adeouate; unbecoming 3 


gi meas. | 
OCA'BULARY,/: wocabularium, La. 


poll-rax, a land-tax, and hearth-money, 


Ss 0 . | | d with 
book containing 2 collection of wore: 


ea. U 
numely 
time 


g; 
or kno 
neon 
1. 
ungird 
nes to! 
'0 eaſe | 
precip! 
aſalubri 
merit 


rium, In. 
gords yitd 


VOL 
ef explications 3 à word-book ; 2 lex- 


VOCAL, a. [vocalis, Lat.] having a voice; 


unded by the voice. | 
a TI0x, 5 vocatio, Lat.] a _ 
as; 2 trade, employment z- the tecret cat- 
* of God to any Tee _ 
: 'CATIVE . vVocatiUViizy : 
— that caſe of a noun which we uſe 
hen we call or {peak to a rſon. 
"VOCIF ERA/TION, ,. | wocifer atio, Lat.] 
; outery- : 
gcbk, org] /- [Fr.] faſhion; mode; 
zral cuſlom. 8 
"FOLCE, [sen, Lat.] a ſound produced in 
+ throat and mouth of an animal, by which 
he communicates his ideas; à vote; ſuffrage ; 
wingon, In Grammar, A circumſtance in 
md, whereby they are diſtinguiſhed into 
ive, paſhve, &c. 
b old, a. evade, Fr. empty, Vacant con- 
raining nothing; 


Lat.] in 
ö 


þ 


vain or ineffectual; null; 
Yacuous; un ſupplied, or having no poſleſſor; 
&|itvte of ſubſtance; unreal. | 

VOID, /. en empty fpace ; vacancy ; va 
exon, ; 

To VOID, v. a. | vuider, Fr. ] to quit or 
ſee empty; to vacate z to emit or pour out; 
to annul or nullify. ; 

vo DER, /. a baſket or trough in which 
meat and other things are carried from 
table, 

VOITURE, /. Fr.] carriage. 
VOLANT, a. [+9lans, Lat.] flying or 
paſing through the air; nimble. . 

VOLATILE, a. [ wolatilis, Lat.] flying or 
paſſing through the air; ſpirituous, or diſ- 
bpating in the air; lively; fickle. 

VOLE, /. [ vole, Fr.] in Gaming, a ſtake 
herein a perſon plays alone, and undertakes 
0 win all the tricks. 


YOLCA'NO, J. [Ital.] a burning moun- 
un. | 


VOLTTION, J [wolitio, Lat.] the act of | 


ling; inclination; the power of choice 
ened, 


VOLLEY, /. C ro, * a diſcharge or 


ht of ſhot; a burſt ; emiſhon of many at a 
Ime, 


VOLT, or VOLTE, , in the Manege, is a 
und or circular tread; or a gait of two 


ads, made by a horſe going hdeways round 
centre. 


VOLUBLTLITY, /. [volubilizes, Fr.] act of 
ling; aptneſs to roll; activity of tongue; 
ency of ſpeech ; mutability. 

VO'LUBLE, a. [ volubilis, Lat.] formed ſo 
wrolleafily; rolling. Fluent of ſpeech. 
—4 active, applied to the tongue. 
Aron, fe ¶ volumen, Lat.] ſomething 
"UW; as much as is rolled or convolved 


ot rolling manuſcripts on a ftaff, 
volume may contain man 


boot may make many volumes. 
2 


vox. 
i 4 


bt 


once; 5 
e; 2 book, alluding to the ancient 


VOw 


The binding, properly; diſtinguiſhes the 
volumes; and the divifion of the work, the 
books. | 

VOLU'MINOUS, à. conßſting of many 
volumes; confifting of many convolutions or 
complications; cop'ovs, diftubve. 

VO'LUNTARILY, ad. willivgly ; freely; 
withovt compultion ; f,ontaneoutly. 

VO'LUNTARINESS, /. willingneſs. 

VO'LUNTARY, a. | wolunturius, Lat.) 
done by a motion of the will; free from com- 
pulfion; willing; acting by choice; ſpon- 
taneous. 

VO'LUNTARY, , a volunteer; a 
piece of muſic ptayed at will, without any 
ſettled rule: generally applied to the pieces 
played at church between the pfalms and the 
firſt leſſon. : 

VOLUNTE'ER, /. a fo!dier who enters of 
his own accord, or ſerves without pay. 

VOLU/PTUOUS, 3. | wolupturſus, Lat.) 
given to exceſs of pleaſure; ſenſual; luxu- 


rious. 


vOLU TE, ſ. [ volute, un a member of 2 
column reprefenting a ſpiral ſcroll. 

VO'MICA, /, an encyfted tumour in the 
lungs, 

To YO'MIT, . n. [von, Lat.] to diſ- 
charge from the ſtomach by the mouth; to 
throw up with violence. Actively, to throvr 
up from the ſtomach. 

VOR A'CIQUS, | vor&/hinus) a. corax, Lat. 
1 rayenous; immoderately eager after 
ood, 

VOR A'CITY, , greedineſs; 
ravenouſneſs. 

VORTEX, /. [Lat.] any thing whirled 
round. In meteorology, a whirl-wind, or a 
ſudden aad rapid motion of the air in circles; 
alſo an eddy, or whirlpool. | 

VOTARY, /, {from ve, Lat.] one de- 
voted, as by a vow, to any particular religion 
or opinion, &c. a votariſt; one devoted to any 
perſnn. 

VOTE, /. [von, Lat. ] a voice or ſuffrage. 

To VOTE, v. 4. to chuſe by ſuffrage ; - 
to determine by ſuffrage; to give by vote or 
ſuffrage. 

VOTIVE, a. given by vow. 

To VOUCH, V. 4. [ voucher, Norm. to call 
to witneſs; to atteſt, maintain, or ſupport. 
Neuterly, to bear witneſs, or give teſtimony. 

VOU'CHER, , one who gives witneſs to 
any thing; any thing uſed in evidence, or as 
a proof; a document. 

To VOUCHSA'FE, [ uſvally pronounced 
vouſafe] to permit any thing to be done with- 
out danger; to coudeſcend. The firſt ſerſe 
is ſeldom uſed. Neuterly, to deign, conde- 
ſcend, yield. | | 
VOW, (che ow pron. as in now] f, [wotunr, 
Lat. ] any promiſe made to a divine power; a 
ſolemn promiſe genegally relating to matri- 


gluttony ; 


y | mony. 


To VOW, v. a. | voce, Lat. ] to give or de- 
dicate 


——— 


— — 


UP R 


dicate to a religious uſe by ſolemn promiſe, 
Neuterly, to make vows, or ſolemu promiſes, 
ox declare tions. a 

VOW'EL, , Cevi, Fr.] a lettef which 
forms a complete ſound by itſelt. 

VOY'AGE, /. | voyage, Fr.] any diſtance 
paſſed, or to be palied, by water ; diſtinguiſh- 
ed in Engliſh from any diſtance travelied by 
land, which is then called a journey; the 
practice of travelling. 

UP, ad. | up, Sas. ] aloft, high, oppoſed to 
down ; out of bed, or arifen from a teat 3 in 
a ſtate of preterment, climbing, in ſurrection, 
of being erected or built ; from younger to 
elder years. Up and down, here and there; 
diſperiedly ; backward and forward. Up 21th 
is uſed to expreſs the raihng any thing to 
Krike with. 

UP, ie». is uſed to exhort a perſon to 
riſe from a teat or bed; or to rouſe him to 
action. 

UP, rep. from a lower to a higher part, 
oppoſed to down. This word is often uſed in 
compoſition, in almoſt all the ſenſes produced 
in the adverb or prepohtion. 

To UPBRAT'D, v. a. [upgebroedan, Sax.) 
to charge with any thing diſgraceful; to 
mention by way of reproach; to reproach 
with having received favours. | 

UPHA'VEYN, a village ia Wiltſhire, 10 
miles S. by W. of Mirtborough, with one 
fair, on October 18, for horſes, cows, aud 
ſheer. 

To UPHOLD, v. a. to elevate; to ſup- 

t or maintain; to favour. 

UPHO'/LLAND, a village in Lancaſhire, 
with one fair, on July 15, for tories, horned 


- Cattle, and toys. 


UPHO'/LSTERER, /. one who deals in 
houſhold furniture. 

U/PLAND, J. a high ground. 

UP'MOST, a4. Can irregular ſuperlative 
from Up] the higbeſt. 

UPO'N, r. [ver, Sax.] on the top or 
outlide 3 put over the body, as cloaths, &c. in 
conſequence of; by; after; in con{ideration 
of; ina ime of view. Sometimes it denotes 
reliance, truſt, or fi:zuation over or near. 

UPO/TTERY, a village in Devonſhire, 
with one fair, on October 24, for bullocks, 
ſheep, ard toys. 

UPPER, @. {comparative from Ur | higher 
in pl ce or power; {uperior. 

U'PPINGH AM, a town of Rvilandſhire, 
with a market on Wedneſdav, and two fairs, 
on March 7, and July 7, for horſes, horned 
cattle, and coarſe ſiuen cloth. It & 90 miles 
N. by W. of London. 

_ U/PRIGHT, Crit] a. ſtraigbt, perpen- 
dicular; erect; Loneft, without the leaſt bias 
to the contrary ; fincere ; juſt. 

U'PRIGHTNESS, | £pritnejs | . ſtraight- 
nefs ; perpendicular erection; honeſty ; ſin- 
cerity ; juſtneſs. 


U ROA, . [ formerly written rere. 
2 


| 


roc, Belo.) a t 1 
hon; ict SJ tumal Ciſtorbance 


an undertab ing. 


lpeech, fignifying with total x 
complete diforder ; toply-tvry 


from meanuets and obſcurity 
opoleuce. 


a market on Thurſdays, 
Phurtday after Midlent, a 
Whitſun-week, for horſe 
and on July 10, 
tember 21, tor horſcs, ſheep, and leather, It 


is 11 miles S. of Worceſte * 
W. of London. l 


wards an higher place; toward; 


any ſource, More than, applied 
or number. 


lity ; politeneſs ; elegance; courteſy ; com- 
plaiſance ; facetiouſneſs; merriment. 


Italy, 


on the S. by Pervgino and Umbria; on the 


on the W. by Tuſcany and Romagna; being 


town. 


contempt, 


URT 


; conf, 
7 * * pe * 
U 2801 7 <. the iſſue, end, or ſucceſ; f 
0 
10 * 4 
U"FSIDE DOWN, an adverbial form of 


ererſemen ; in 
U'PSTART, ſ. une who hi. 

» J+ one Who has ſudden!y rofo 
to riches aud 


U*PTON, a town of Worceſterſhire with 
and four hn 
nd on Thurſdzy in 
ess cattle, and ſheep ; 
on T hurſday before Ho. 


on 


U'PWARD, or UPWARDS 


yz ad, to- 
heaven, or 
10 Quantity 


URANIA , [Sarxie, Gr. J ene of the x: 
AN . the N 
Muſes, ſaid to prebde over 2 6 


URBA'NITY, J. [urbanitas, Lit, 


] Civ's 


URBI'NO, the dutchy of, a province of 


in the territory of the Church; 
bounded on the N. by the gulph of Venice; 


E. by the mark or marche of Ancona; 220 


about 55 miles in length, and 45 in breadth, 
Here is great plenty of game, as well a 
hihz but the air is not very wholeſore, 
nor is the ſoil fertile, Urbino is the capita 


U'RCHIN, / heuerchin, Arm.] 1 hedge i 
hog. Applied io a child, in flight auger, ce, 


U/RETERS, { evreters] ſ. [urcdteres, Fr. 
membrancous vetie!s which convey the ue 
txom the reins to the bladder, nal; 

URE/THRA, [eurdib, a] J. the canal e — 
paſſage through which the urine is diſcharget = 
from the bladder. 5 | 

To URGE, v. a. [urgeo, Lat.] to incite, u 
puſh; to provoke; to 1mportune; to previ 
to enforce ; to offer by way of objection. 

UR/GENCY, /. p eſſing 1mportvnilfy 
hafte of bufineſs ; neceſſity of being dove, 

U'RGENT, 4. [ungen, Lat.] cogea 
preſſing; violent; importunate. F 

U'RI, the moſt ſouthern canton of ol 
ſerland, avd the fourth in rank, 151 
habitants are Roman Catholics. It 1s bow 
ed on the N. by the canton of Schwitz, 1 
the lake of the four cantons ; on the E | 
the Griſons and the canten of Gln 
the S. by the bailiwicks of Italy; 1 l 
the W. by the canton of Underw! 5 
part of Berne. It is about 30 r- % 
and 12 in breadib, and full 0 ** 
mountains, among which 18 the ce 5 


US K 


: 1 
d; however, there is a val- 
1 Altdorf 1s the principal 


mount St. Gotha 
ley tolerably fertile. 


town. „im] ſ. [ Heb. light. J Dr. New- 
URIN, LR given only to gnify 


4 tv poſes thi f . 9% 0 
— and certainty of the divine an 
{nc 


ners obtained by the prieſt conſolting a" 
vith his breaſt plate on, in opp041210n tot - 
” the heathen, which were generally ambi- 
Oz; bas 6 


and enigmatical. . 

IN Al, [earinal) I. [urino!,Fr.] 1 glaſs 
veſſel uſed by fick people to make hag ten : 
URINE, [urine] 17 | urina, Lat.) the wa 
ter which paſtes through the urethra from the 
add * P 
nk, f. (na, Lat.] any veſſel having 
its mouth narrower than the body; 2 water- 
ot; the vefſe] in which the remains of the 
bead, aſtet being burnt, were anciently depo- 


ROMAN CV, [elromancy] /. a divin- 

ing or guetüng at the cauſe of a diſcaſe by 

urine. 

\RQUART, an ancient caftle of Scotland, 

1 of 28 ſeated on the N. fide 
CIS, 

cs. NA Jon, J. in Aſtronomy, the 

Great Bear, a conſtellation in the northern 

bemilphere, commonly called Charles's Wain. 

URSA-MUNOR, /. in Aſttonomy, the 

L:fer Bear, a northern conſtellation, conſiſt- 

ing of ſeven ſtars. 

('S, the oblique cafe of We. 

USAGE, [eizage] /. [ uſage, Fr.] treat- 


ment; practice long continued; manners; 


_—_ 


UTR 


lean cattle, and pedlars ware. Tt is 12 miles 
5. W. of Monmouth, and 141 W. by N. of 
London. | 

USQUEBA/UGH, Leb f. a com- 
pounded dillilled ſpirit, drawn from aroma- 
L1CS, 

U'STION, {pron. es ſpelt] . in Surgery, 
the act of burning. 

To U'STULATE, v. a. to burn or 
ſear. 
cuſtomary ; frequent. 

USUFRU'CT, [euſ«fri@] ſ. the temporary 
uſe or enjoyment of any thing, without pow- 
er to alienate. | | 

U'SURER, ſeizurer] ſ. [uſura, Lat. ] one 
who lends money out at intereſt, vulgarly ap- 
plied to one who takes exorbitant intereſt; 

To USU'RP, [erzirp} v. a. [uſurpo, Lat.] 
to ſeize or take poſſeſſion of by force, and con- 
trary to right; to poſſeſs without right. 

USURPA'TION, ſeuzurpaſhon] ſ. the act 
of wrongfully taking or poſſelſing w at belongs. 
to another. | 

U'SURY, Leu. fe [ uſura, 
paid for intereſt ; demand of e 
tereſt, 

U'TENSIL, [ eutenfil] f. 
inſtrument uſed in an hou 
trade, 


eizual] a, [ uſael, Fr.] common; 


Lat.] money 
xorbitant in- 


wenſile, Fr. ] an 
e, kitchen, or 


U'TERUS, ſ[eiterss] /. [Lat.] the 
womb, 
UTILITY, [ eutility] ſ. [ utilitas, Lat.) uſe- 


fulneſs ; profit; ad 
U'TMOST, AM, 


vantage; convenience. 


cuſtom. 


| 


Ce, Sax. ] extreme; in 


the higheſt degree. U fed ; ubſtantively for the 


USANCE, [efzance] ſ. [uſance, F r. ] uſe ; moſt that can be conceived or done, 
ntereſt paid for the uſe of money. In Com- U'TOXETER, Ipron. Ureter] a town of 
gige merce, applied to the time generally given for Staffordſhire, with a market on Wedneſdays, 
» « Tc payment of a bill of exchange, which dit- and three fairs; on May 6, and July 3r, tor 


ters in different countries. i 

USE, [euſe] J. [ uſus, Lat.) the act of em- 
lying any thing to any particular pu poſe; 
uality which makes a thin 
urpote ; need, or occaſion ; 
drantage ; convenience, or 

atom; uſury; money paid for intereſt. 

To USE, [ euze] v. a. | ſus, Lat. ] to employ 
P auy particular purpoſe; to accuitom ; to 
feat; to practiſe, Nevterly, to be wont; 
d de accultomed. | 


USEFUL, ( caſeful} a. convenient, profit- 


| * 
dle, or conducive to any end. 


USEFULNESS, [ea/efulneſs] . profitable- 


* 


g Proper tor any 
practice, habit; 
help; uſage; a 


1. 5 "ras 4 the quality of aſſiſting in 
1 end. 
; our | 


USHER, / [buiſfer 
dyed in introdvcing ſtr 
e way before 


„Fr. ] one who is em- 
angers, or in preparing 


Tk ; a perſo loy 

ach ToU's ER, v. a. to introduce, 

oy USK, a town of Monmouthſhire, with a 
a n en Mondays, and two fairs, on Mon- 

deln Mer Trinity, and Ododer 18, for horſes, | 


14 miles E. of Stafford, 
ot London. 


| U'TRECHT, a handſome, pleaſant, and 
celebrated town of the United Provinces, 


was concluded in 1 


of Amſterdam, 27 


any great perſon; a harbin- N 


horned cattle and ſheep; and on September 19, 
for (trong black colts and horned cattle, It is 


and 1344 N. N. W. 


ca ital of a province of 
with a famous univerſity. 
fortified, a ſquare town, and about three miles 
in circumference, without 'ts four ſuburbs, 
which are confiderable. Here the peace 
712, between France, 
Portugal, Pruſſia, Savoy, and 
Holland; and here the union of the Seven 
Provinces was begun in 1579. It is ſested on 
the ancient channel of the Rhine, 20 mile, 
N. E. of Rotterdam, aud. 
en. Lon. 5. 1. E. lat. 52. 


the ſame name, 
It is large, well 


Eng land, 


E. 
nited Provin- 
lands; bounded on the 
zee, and part of Holland; 
Guelderland; on 
Rhine, which ſeparates it 
and on the W. by Holland. 

The 


W. of Nimegy 


REC Hx, one of the U 
ces in the Nether 
N. by the Zueder- 


on the E. by Veluve and 
the 8. by the 
from Betay ; 


5 is 4 


UXO 


The air is very healthy here; nor are there 
any inundations to fear as in other provinces ; 
beſides, the foil is fertile, and the country 
pleaſant ; the length. of it is not above 30 
miles, and the breadth is no more than 20. 

UTTER, 3. ſ utter, Sax. ] ſituated on the 
outfide ; out of any place; extreme, exceſſive, 
utmott ; entire; complete. 

To U'TTER, v. a. to ſpeak, promaunce, or 
expreſs by the voice; to diſcloſe; to ſell or 
expoſe ro fale ; to diſperſe. | 

U'TTERANCE, /. the manner or power of | 
ſpeak ing; extremity, | 

U”"TTERMOST, à. the higheſt degree ; | 
moſt remote. 

U'VEA, [eivea] /. | Lat. ] in Anatomy, is 
the third, or outermoſt coat of the eye. x 

VULCA'NO, 7. Ca) a burning moun- 
tain that emits flame, ſmoke, and athes ; 
volcano.” 

VU'LGAR, / the common people. 

VU'LGATE, , is a very ancient Latin 
tranſlation of the Bible, and the only one the 
church of Rome acknowledge authentic. It 
was tranſlated almoſt word for word from the 
Greek Septuagint. 

VU/LNERABLE, a. 
capable of receiving wounds. 

VU'LTURE, /a large bird of prey remark- 
able for voracity. 

U'VULA, RT J. is a round, ſoſt, 
ſpongeous body, ſuſpended from the palate, 
near the foramina of the noſtrils, perpeddico- 
larly over the glottis. Its uſe is to break the 
force of the cold air, and prevent its entering 
too precipitately into the lungs. 

U/XBRIDGE, a town of Middleſex, with 
x market on Thurſdays, and two fairs, on 
ſoly 31, and October 10, for horſes. It 15 15 
miles W. of London. 

UXO/RIOUS, a. | uxorious, Lat.] ſubmiſ- 
fively fond of a wife. 


| 


. 
; 


1 


W 


Is the- twenty · firſt letter of our Al- 
9 phaber, and is compounded, as its 
name implies, of two V's. The 
Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans bad it not; 
it is peculiar to the northern natrons, the 
Teutons, Saxons, Britons, c. It is not ufed 
by the Italians, French, Spaniards, or Portu- 
gueze, except in proper names, and other 


terms borrowed from languages in which it is 
uſed, and even then it 15 ſounded 


2 
like fingle v. This letter is of an ambiguous 
nature, being a conſonant at the beginning of 


words, and a vowel at the end. It may ftand| 


before all the vowels except u, as in wager, 
well, wife, worſhip ; and follows the vowels 


a, c, o, and unites with them into a kind of | 


e, &C. 


walk unevenly ; to 


ſides of men's coats, and betwee 


e e Lat.) | 


WAG 


It alfo goes befor 
e e germ Wrong, fwiſe, er follow; 7 
10 goes before h, tho" in reality it 1 Fy lhe. 
| er it, as in why, Woere, When, auh, Fae 
ws i cy 1s obſcure, as in farw, jk Fm 
2 8 1 Hud 
write, ag anni lent, as in «+ Ny 
To WA'BBLE, 
from fide to fide. A very low wor 

WAD, /. [cd, Sax. a bund 
thruſt cloſe together. Black lead 
pencils, &c. are made. 
\W ADEBRIDGE 
To WADE, ». n, 
walk through waters 
and labour, 


To WAPDLR, 


9 


ron, 


D. n. t 
» 1 ot more 
le of fray 


» of Which 


[ from vadum, Lat.) 5 
o paſs with C 


7 


. n. L waghelen B 
| ſhake fr 

walking, like a duck, * 
WX DDING, þ [ 
foft Ruff loofely wor 


ele.) ty 
fide ig 


wad, III.] a king of 
en, uſed for ituſhag ts 


a n the two 
coverings of cloaks. In Gunnery, the ny 


per, flax, &c. rammed into a gun to keep the 


ballet from rolling out, and cloſe to the po; 
der. hes 


WA'D-HOOK, in Gunnery, is a rod with 
an iron ſcrew at the end to dray the wat 
ding, when the loading is to be drawn out of 
a gun. 

WAPDHURST, a village in Suffer 1 
miles E. of Eaft-Grinſtead, with two fi. 
on Jun- 29,, and November r, for cattle 1 
pedlars ware. 

 WA'DLEY, a village in Berkſhire, a mil 
and a half N. E. of Farringdon, with ons fas 
on April 5, for hortes and cows, 
WA'/FER, /. | wafel, Belg. } a thin cake; 
dried paſte uſed in clofing letters. Amony 
n conſecrated bread in the euch. 
ritt. | ; 

To WAFT, - v. a. [perhaps from Wars] 
to carry throvgh the air or on the water; ü 
beckon. Nevterly, to float. 

WAFT, /. a floating body; the motion d 
a ſtreamer, &. given as a fignal, or mm 
of in format ion. 

To WAG, v. a. [ Wagian, Sax.] to notes 
ſhake lightly. Neuterly, to move or 905 
be in quick or ludicrous mation. 

WAG, /. [woegan, Sax. ] any one ardif 
merry ; loudicrouſly miſchievous, 

To WAGE, v. a. | wegen, Tevt.] ww f 
tempt. T6 ſet to hire. To hirefor pay. [ 
make or carry on, followed by war, 
 _WA'GER, /. a bet; or any thing depokn 
as a ſtake, +3 

WA'GES, /. [ſeldom uſed in the fingu 
 Tevt.] money 2 for ſervice. Singuani 

ledge, gage, lecurity. Bs 
F WA'/GGERY, [ wa -ery] 1 miſchuen 
merriment ; wantonnelis 3 ludzcrous mil 


vouſneſs. GISH, [wa 1% a; knavilbly 
WA'G ways»! | 
wn C frolickſome- 


| 


- 


double vowel, or diphthong, as in law, crew, 


| 


WARE 


o WA GGLE, v. 3. C wag belen, Teut. ] to 
ve from one fide to another ; co waddle. 
. A'GGON 7 rn Sax. J a 

f ing on four wheels; à warn. 

e GCON ER, ＋. | wwoeg bener, Belg. ] one 
At dr'ves a Waggon. a . 
*. fs, J. in Law, goods, a thief betag 

fad leaves behind, and are forfeited to 
he king, or lord of the manor; allo . 
er firaid cattle claimed by nobody, hie 
decome the property of the lord of the ma- 


8 WAIL, v. 2. [g--alare, Ital.] to moan; 
to lament; co bewail. Neuterly, to expreſs 
ſorcow; to grieve audibly. 

WAILING, /. lamentation; moan 3 au- 
eible ſorrow. : 
VAIN „a contraction of WAGCON ; 


hich fee. a 
Wal NFLEET, a town in Liacola- 
| ſhire, with a market on Saturdays, and four 


Is, on the third Saturday in May, for 
— of all forts ; on July 5, and Augult 24, 
chiefly for pleaſure ; and on October 24, for 
kams and other ſheep; a well compaQted 
town, with an excellent free- ſchool, 15 miles 


N. E. of Boſton, and 134 N. by E. of Lon- 


don. 
WAI/NSCOT, /. [wegenſcot, Teut. ] the 
wooden covering laid over a wall within a 


houle, 

To WA/INSCOT, ». @. to line or cover 
walls with boards; to line. : 

WAIR, /. a piece of timber two yards long 
and a foot broad. 

WAIST, /. [gwaſe, =] the ſmalleſt part 
of the body; the part below the ribs ; the 
middle deck or floor of a ſhip between poop 
and prow. 

To WAIT, v. a. [ wachten, Belg. ] to expect, 
or ſtay for; to attend; to attend as a conſe- 
quence of ſomething. Neuterly, to expect, or 
ſtand in expectation of, Uted with on or upon, 
o attend as a ſervant, To ſtay till a perſon 
omes, uſed with for. 

WAIT, / an ambuſh. A muſician paid 


or attending on proceſſions in a town, 


— or wood, on which glaſſes, &c. are pre- 
ented, 

To WAKE, v. a. [wacian, Sax. ] to rouſe 
om llecp; to excite to action; to bring again 
d liſe, Nevterly, to watch; to be rouſed 
om ſleep or ſopineneſs. 

WAKE, /. the feaſt kept in commemora- 
on of the dedication of a church, fo called 
=_ formerly kept by watching all night; 


WA'KEFIELD, a town in the W. 
ung of Yorkſhire, with two markets, on 
uridays and Fridays, 
ly 4, and 5, for horſes 
November 11, and 
ned cattle, It is an 
IN, feated on the river 


and hardware, and 
12, for horſes and 
ancient and large 
Colder, 28 miles 


] a heavy car 


and two fairs, on 


WALTER, /. an attendaut; a piece of 


WAL 


S. W. of York, and 187 N. W. by N. of 
London. 

WA'KEFCEL, 
{leep. 

WA/KE-GOOSE, or WA'YZ-GOOSE, 
Ci. e. a ſtubble- gooſe /. a feaſt or entertainment 
given by ſome tradeſmen, particularly prin- 
ters, to their journeymen and fervants, about 
the latter end of Auguſt or beginning of Sep- 
tember, before they light candles for the win - 
ter. This cuſtom 1s certainly very ancient 3 
and might poſſibly be derived from thole little 
drunken feſtivals called wakes ; and as the 
feubble-greſe, which the Saxon word wayx ſig- 
arfies, is, about that time, in its greateſt per- 
fection, the gooſe was, very likely, a neceſ- 
tary part of the entertainment, as it fill con- 
tinues to be, and has been for time immemo- 
rial. 

To WAK EN, v. x. to ceaſe from ſleep. 
Actively, to rouſe from ſleep or ſupineneſs; 
to produce, 

WALDEN, or WA'LDON, commonly 
called SarFRON WALDES, a town in Eſſex, 
with a market on Saturdays, and two fairs, on 
Midlent-Saturday, for horſes, and on Novem- 
ber 1, for cows. It is governed by a mayor, 
tz aldermen, and a. recorder. A great deal 
of malt is made here. It is 274 miles N. W. 
by N. of Chemlsford, and 43 N. by E. of 
London. 

WALDERSHARE, a village in Kent, 5 
miles S. of Sandwich, with one fair, on Whit- 
Tueſday, for pedlars ware. 

WALE, J. | <vell, Sax. ] a rifing part in the 
{urface of cloth. 

WALES, a principality in the W. of Eng- 
land; comprehending twelve counties, name- 
ly, Anglefey, Carnarvonſhire, Denbighthire, 
Flintſhire, Merionethſhire, and Montgomery- 
ſhire, in North Wales ; Brecknockſhire, Car- 
digaaſhire, Caermarthenſhire, Glamorganlhire, 
Pembrokeſhire, and Radnorthire, in South 
Wales. This country is for the moſt part 
mountainous, and yet its produce is ſufficient 
for the maintenance of the inhabitants. It is 
the country where the ancient Britons fled, 
when the ifland was invaded by the victorious 
Saxons, who are now called Welch, and con- 
timue to preſerve their own language. The 
weſtern part is bounded by Sr. George's 
channel, and the Iriſh ſea; on the 8. by 
Briſtol channel; on the N. by the Irith 
ſea ; and on the E. by the counties of 
Cheſter, Salop, Hereford, and Mon- 
mouth. It contains 751 pariſhes, 58 
market towns, and above 300,000 people. 
The air is clear and ſharp, but the cattle are 


s. not  inclinable 


to 


ſmall, and proviſions in general good and 
cheap. Wales is particularly remarkable 


delight in hill 


for goats, which 3 
» they uſe w 


countries; and for few 
coals, and turfs. They have feveral creeks 


aud harbours for ſhips, the moſt remark- 
able is Milſord- Haven; becauſe 1996 veſſels 


3 T 2 may 


WAI 


may ſafely ride in it at a time. It is watered 
with many rivers, of which the principal 
are the Dee, We, Uſk, Conway, Cluyde, 
and Twy. The principal towns mult be 
ſought for under the names of the coun- 
ties. 


n The reader is defired to remember, 
that in the ſubſequent words, when the 20 à 15 
followed by two conſonants, the @ 1s pronoun- 
ced broad, like a2; as, wault, waull, waurd, 
evauter, Wit my, Waurn, Waurp, Wanr, W. 
rant. 


WA/LHAM-GREEN, a village between 
London and Fulham, in Middleſex, has a fair 
on June 24, for toys, &c. | 

To WALK, LW aH] v. . [wealcan, Sax. 
to move by leifurely ſteps, by placing the feet 
alternately before each other; to be in mo- 
tion; to act in lleep; to come or go; to act on 
any occalion, or in any particular manner z to 
range; to move about; to move off. Active- 
ly, to paſs through on foot ; to lead out for 
the ſake of exerciſe or air. 

WALK, /. the ac of moving on foot; gait, 
Fep, or manner of moving; the diſtance to 
which a perſon goes on foot; an avenue fer 
with trees; a way, or road; the flowelt or leaſt 
raiſed pace of a horſe. 

WALL, [Call, Brit.] a pile of brick or 
fone regularly cemented with mortar; the 
ſides of a building; works built for defence. 
To take the wall, is to take the upper place. 
To give the wall, is to yield, or acknowledge 
ouc's inferiority. 

To WALL, v. 4: to incloſe or defend by a 
wall. 

WA'LLET, /. ſ=-:allian, Sax.} a bag in 
which a traveller carries his necetſaries; a 
knapſack ; a budget; a protuberauce or 1wel - 
ting. 

WALL-EYED, a. having white evec. 
WA'LLINGFORD, a town in Berkt{hire, 


on the river Thames, with two markets, on 


Turfdays and Fridays, and four fairs, on 
Tucfday before Eaſter, for pteature, Jane 24, 
for bortes, September 29, for hiring ſervants, 
and December 17, for fat bogs. It is a cor- 
poration, ſends two members to parhament, 
has a free-ſchool, aud a handſome market- 


houſe, It is 14 miles N. of Reading, and 46| 


W. of London. 

To WALLOP, v. n. | wealar, Sax.] to 
boil. 

To WA'LLOW, [walls] v. n. [ Sax] to 
move in a heavy or clumſy manner; to wel- 
ter; to roll in mire, or any thing filthy; to 
live in a ſtate of filth or grofs vice. 

WALNU'/T, Cas]. | walnot, Belg.) 
a large nut well Known. | 

WA'/LSALL, a town of Staffordſhire, 
with a market on Tueſdays, and three fairs, 
on February 24, Whit-Tueſday, for horſes 


— 
WAN 


tor norſes, cattle, cheeſe a 
15 miles S. of Stafford 
ondon. 
| WA'LSHAM, a to 
a market on Tueſda 
leated upon a level 
s a pretty handſome place, ſeven mi. 2. 
Norwich, and 88 ks * 1 
ee LSHAM, NORTH, a 1 
or folk, with a market on Tueſdays b 1, 
air on Aſcenſion-day, for lean cattle, hor ; 
ani petty chapmen, A 


It i 4 
Ss 63k a3 Tow hed bran from Nol- 


WA'LSINGHAM, a town in 
with a market on Fridays 
Whit- Monday, for horſes 
It is 22 miles N. W 
Tm - of London, 

| A*'LTHAM on the WOU 

in Leiceſterſhire, with a market _ R 
and one fair, on September 8 


I for h oc 
horned caitle, hogs, and goods ot all 6 


is 19 miles N. E. | 
N. 8 W. of 1 1 . 
WALTHAM, a town in Hampſhire 
with a market or Fridays, and three fairs 
on the fecond Friday in May, for horie; * 
toys, on July 24, for cheeſe and toys, and 
the firſt riday after October 10, for bak 
Rockings, and toys. It is eight miles 5. 8. 
4 of Wincheſter, and 73 W. by S. of 1 
on. 
WA'LTHAM A'BBEY, a town in Efer 
with a market on Tueſdays, and two fairs, 8 
May 14, and September 25 and 26, for horles, 
cos, and hogs. It is 124 miles N. by E. 
from London. 
WA'LTHAM S. LAWRENCE, : vil 
lage in Berkſhire, five miles S. W. of Ma- 
denhead, with one fair on Auguſt 10, fir 
horſes and cattle. | 
{ WALTON, in Eſſex, has a fair, on Jul 
2, for toys. 
WALTON on THAMES, a village i 
Surry, eight miles W. of Kingſton, with one 
fair on Wedneſday in Eafter-werks for horſe 
cattle and ſheep. 
To WA'MBLE, fw.n:b!} v. n. Tao 
Bulg. } to roll with ſickreſs, or ſqueamiſlnels 
applied to the ſtomach. | 
WAN, a. [wwann, Sax.] pale; fckly ; hat 
ing a langvid look. ; ; 
W A/NBOROUGH, a village in Som, 
three miles W. of Guildford, with one fair, 
September 4, for horſes, cattle and ſkeep. 
WAND, /. [vaand, Dan. ] a {mall ſtick 
twig; a long rod 7 a ſtaff of office. 


nd Onions, 


and 1164 N. It is 


W. of 


wn in Norfo'h 
s, but no fairs. 
not far from the leg 


» With 
It is 


Norfork, 
and one fair, on 
and pedlars ware 
„of Norwich, aud 1105 


ö 


To WAN DER, v. 3. [ wandr iar, Su 
rove; to move or go about without any cn 
courſe or ſettlement ; to deviate ; do ramble 
to go aſtray. Actively, to travel over Wi 
out any certain courſe. 

WA'NDERING, /. 
nation; aberration 3 mill 


uncertain per 
aken way; ure 


and cattle, aud Tueſday before October 10, 


tainty. .. 


TAR 


ISW ORTHI, a village in Surry, 
Wer a and Putney, has a fair on 
wr Tueſday, aud Wedneſday, in Whü- 
ee for horlcs and toys. 3 5 
"To WANE, v. . See ax. Waxean, 
to decreaſe, or grow leſs, applied to 
1 To decline; to fink ; to dimi- 


1 E, ſ. [See Wax] the decreaſe of, 


WAX 8 
ine moon 3 decline; diminotion; decleu- | 
C 


I A'NNESS, , paleneſs ; langour. | 
To WANT, v. a. Lane, Sax. ] to be, 
or and in need of, ſamething fit 
to be defective, or fall hort; 
deſire ; to lack. Neuterly, to 
ticular; to fail; to 
to be unproperly 


without, 
or neceflary 3 
to pes yo or * 
ſefective in Any 
6 miſſed not to be had; 
ANI, need or nece ſſity; deficiency ; 
we ate of not having poverty; indigence 3 
4 WA/NTAGE, a town of Berkſhire, with a 
ket on Saturdays, and three fairs, on the 
firſt Saturday in March, July 18, and Sep- 
tember 17, for horſes, cows, calves, hogs,: 
cheeſe, ard hops. It is 12 miles S. by W. 
of Oxford, and 60 W. of London. a 
WAN TON, a. [Minſhew and Junius de- 
rive it from want and one, 1. c. a man Cr wo- 
man that wants one of the other ſex] laſcivi- 
dus; libidinovs ; luſtful; gay; frolickſome ; 
looſe ; ſportive; airy; ſuperlluous or Juxue 
rant; licentious ; dillolute 3 unceſtrained; 
Juxvriant. : 
To WA'/NTON, v. n. to behave in a laſci- 
vious, or gay manner; to repel; to frolick ;, 
to move nimbly and irregularly. 
WAPENTAKE, /. | woepun,Sax. and tale) 
| 2 hundred, ſo called from a meeting, wherein 
2 hundred men, who were under their earlder- 
man, aſſembled, and touched his or each other's 
eveaponi, in token of their fidelity and allegi- 
ance, 
WAR, [ waur ] /. aber, Sax. ] the exerciſe 
of violence under ſovereign command againſt 
ſuch as withfland, or oppoſe. Poetically, the 
inſtruments of war; an army; forces; the pro- 
ſeſnon of a ſoldier; act or ſtate of oppoſition; 
hoſtility. | ' 
To WAR, v. a. to oppoſe an armed enemy: 
by the command of a ſovereign ; uſed with on, 


mar 


+... 


zom, or upon, againſt or with, Neuterly, to be in 
unt a ſtate of ho ility. * N 
. To WA'RBLE, v. a. [ wervelen, Teut. ] to 


quaver in fivging 


ayer to modulate ; to ſing out 
like birds. 


as JU WA'RBORN, or WA'REBORN, a vil- 
deln age in Kent, ſix miles S. of Aſhford, with 
amble; pre fair, on October 2, for horſes, cattle, and 
7 with dedlars ware, 


WARD, uſed at the end of words in com- 
oliti6n, implies the rendency or direction of 
J motion, and is derived from weard Sax, 


rſt ſenſe is ſeldom uſed. 


| fore September 21, 


WAR 


To WARD, . a. | weerdion, go to gvard 
or watch; to defend, or protect, followed by 
from. To turn afide any thing hurtful, The 
Neuterly, to act 
with a weapon upon the defenſive; to be vigi- 
lant; to keep guard, 

WARD -F/. the diſtrict or diviſion of a 
town; from warda, low Lat. Conftinement. 
An apartment in an hofp:tal or piifon. The 
parts of a lock which hinders its being un- 
locked by any but the proper! key. Anorphan 
under guardianſhip. The fate of a perſon un- 
dor a guardian. The act of guarding. Guard 
by a weapon in fencing. Garriton. For- 
treſs. 
WARDEN, /. | waerden, Belg. | a keeper; 
a guardian; a chief othcer. Lord Harden of the 
Cinque Ports, is the governor of theſe havens, 
having the authority of an admiral, and iſſu- 
ing writs in his own name. Warden of the 
Mint, an officer who receives the bullion, pays 
for it, and has the ſuperintendance of the otker 
officers. 

WA'RDER, /. one who keeps watch; a 
guard; a truncheon by which an officer of 
arms forbade fight. Mardeis of the Tower of 
London, a detachment of the yeomen of the 
guard, who wait at the gates to take an ac- 
count of perſons coming into the Tower, and 
to attend ſlate priſoners. 

VWA'RDMOTE, /. [weardmot,Sax. ] a meet- 
ing; a court held in every ward in the city of 
Loncon, for chooſing otficers, and doing other 
buſineſs of the ward. * 

WARDROBE, /. | garderobe, Fr. ] a room 
where cloaths are kept. 

WARE, preter of WE Ar, more frequently 
written WoRE. 

WARE, /. [| waere, Belg.] ſomething ex- 
poſed to be fold. 

WARE, a town in Hertfordſhire, with 

a market on Tueſdays, and two fairs on the 
laſt Tueſday in April, and the Tueſday be- 
for horſes, and other 
cattle. It is particularly noted for the New 
River, which begins to be cut not far from 
thence, and brings water to London for the 
ſervice of that city, It js 21 miles N. of 
Londop. 
WA'REBRIDGE, or WA'DEBRIDGEF, 
a town in Cornwall, whoſe market is on Sa- 
turday. It his three fairs, on May 12, 
June 22, and October 10, for horſes; oxen, 
ſheep, cloth, and a few hops; and is 20 miles 
W. of Launceſton, and 2424 W. by S. ot 
London. 

WAREHAM, a town of Dorſetſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays, and three fairs, 
on April 7, July 5, and September x1, for 
hogs and cheeſe. It was a very large place, 
and had ſeveral churches, now reduced to 
three; it alſo had a wall and a caſtle; but 
has ſuffered ſo much by the various turns of 


N wairth, Goth. 


fortune, that it is now only the ſhadow of 
what it was, and its harbour is choaked up; 
3 Y 2 however, 


WAR 


however, it ſtill ſeads two member; to parlia- | 
ment, and is 20 miles E. of Dorcheſter, and 
115 W. by S. of London. 

WA'RFARE, /. [ware and faren, Sax.] a 
fate of enmity z a fate of war and oppoſition; 
military feryice or life. 

WA'RTLY, ad. prodently; cautiouſly ; 
circumſpectly. 

WA/RINESS, /. prudence ; circumſpec- 
tion; cautiouſneſs; timorouſnets ; ſcrupulouſ- 
nels. 

WARE, uſed at the end of words, fignifics 
building or work. 

\W A\RKWORTH, a village in Northum- 
berlaud, five miles 8. E. of Alnwick, ſeated 
ou the river Cocker, with a caitle, in which is 
a chapel cut out of a rock. It has two fairs, 
on April 25, if on Thurſday, if not, on 
Thurſday betore, for hats, ſhoes, linen, 
woollen-cloth, a few pedlars-wares; and on 
November 22, it on Thuriday, if not, on 
Thurſday before, for horned cattle, ſhoes, 
hats, and pedlars ware. 

WA'RLIKE, a. [wariice, Sax, ] belong- 
ing to the military act; martial; valiant ; 
tour. | 

WA'RLOCK, or WA'RLUCK, / [ver- 
log, Sax.] a witch; a wizard. 

WARM, a. | w.z7, Goth. ] heated in a ſmall 
degree. Figoratively, zealoos, ardent, vio- 
cat, furious, paſſionate, fanciful, enthuſiaſtic, 
buſy in action. 

To WARM, v. @. [wear miau, Sax. ] to 
heat gently; to free from cold; to make ve- 
kemeat, or affect with any paſſion; to heat 
mentally. 

WARMINSTER, a town in Wiltſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays, and three fairs, 
on April 11, Augoſt 10, and October 28, for 
cattle, theep, hogs, and cheeſe. Ir is 22 
miles N. W. of Salitbury, and 971 W. by 8. 
of London. 

WA'RMNESS, /. [warme, Teut.] heat; 
paſſion ; fervour of mind. 

WARMTH, /. gentle heat. Figoratively, 
zeal, or ardour. | 

To WARN, v. a. [waernen, Belg. | to cau- 
tion againſt any ill or danger; to give notice 
of ſome future ill; to admoniſh, or put in 
' tnind of ſomething to be performed, or forborn. 

WARNHAM, a village in Suffex, two 
miles N. W. of Hosſham, w.th one fair, on 
Whit-Tueſday, for pedlars ware. 

WARNING, J. notice pon before-hand 
of ſome evil or danger, or of the conſequence 
of any action. | 

WARP, /. [wearp, Sax. ] the thread which 
croſſes the woof in weaving. 

To WARP, v. . [werpen, Belg.] to change 
its form or pofition by weather or time; to 
turn awry. Actively, to contract or ſhrivel; 
to turn afide from the true direction, or from 
Juſtice. Among Mariners, to haul a ſhip to a 
particular place, by a rope faſtened to an an- 


WAR 
"T4 WARRANT, ». ». [garantis, Fr. 1, 
WARRANT, J- a writ confertig 
m:thon by which a perſon is Juſtified ; right, 
able. 

RANTY, / 
to make good the bargain again | 
of park, or incloſure for rabbis be = 
July 18, and November 30, for horſes, horns 

WA'RRIOR, , a ſoldier ; a miliary 
Poland, and capital of Mazovia, furrounded 
avother, which goes by the name of Cafimir, 
upon as the capital of Poland, becauſe it is the 
river Viſtula, 160 miles S. E. of Dantzick, 
four miles S. of Mansfield, with two fairs, a 
cence, or ſmall protuberance, growing on the 
on Saturdays, and four fairs, on May 12, 
rock near the river Avon, and all the pak 
is now io ruins ; but it has fill a firons 


iupport, maintain, or atteft ; to give bao, 
right or authority J ſeme 
legality. 
WARRAN TRX, or WAR 
by the feilt 
and demands; 
ſants, partridges, &c, a d bes. 
ed cattle, and cloth. It 18 33 miles N. N. W. 
man. 
with walls and ditches, and defended by a fort, 
It is divided into the Old and New Town, t» 
reſidence of the kings, the place where they 
112 N. by E. of e's and 300 N. E. a 
Wit - Monday, and November 17, for caule 
hands or other parts. 
Joly s, and November 8, for horſes, con 
ſages to it are cut through the rock; nor! 
and ſtately caftle, the ſeat of Greville at 


chor, agaiof the tide or wind. 


to; to juſtify; to exempt , 
N - | 1 , 
vilege; to declare upon Tels, to p11. 
tice the power of de or givivg an viicer of jof.. 
etaining or arreſting; aun. 
WA'RRANTABLE 
juſtiß | 4" » @. that mz 
jultthed or maintained; defentible ; 5 
in Law, a covenant entered jnto 
; it all perſon 
Po Wyo hs Ly ö 
date; ſecurity. TRY nen, * 
WARREN, 1. [ waerande, 
W / . 
on Saturdays, and two fairs, on 
of Newcaſtle under Line, and J. N. 
3 en. and 182 N. N. W. 
WARSE, a. [ Sax. ] worſe, 
WARSAW, a large and popvlous town of 
It contains a magviticent palace where the 
king ufva!ly rehdes; befides which, there is 
which may be added the ſuburbs of Cr.cox 
and Praga, both very well built. It is looked 
are elected, and where the diets meet, It 1; 
ſeated at the end of large open fields, on the 
Vienna. Lon. 21. 10. E. lat. 52. 14. N. 
WA RSO, a village in Nottinghamſhire, 
and horſes. | 
W ART, . [weart, Sax.] a horny excrel- 
WA'RWICK, prov. Warrick] the & 
pital town of Warwickſhire, with a market 
and ſheep ; and on Se tember 45 ſor horſes 
cows, ſheep, and cheeſe. It is ſeated an! 
there any way to go 10 this place, but 95 
a water, "It was fortified with a wall, vb 
arwick. It is a le 
Brook, and earl of W | ck corporal 


yaw wy 1 wa wan a rn A K ͤ ͤ oi ec cc _ AA 


ng 3» id breadth; bovaded on the W. by 


; WAS 


port ion, contains two pariſh-churches, 
C9 es „ 


diu that of St. Mary's are leveral hand- 
ge The houſes are well built, 


{me tombs. | 
Ce 03! n . 


acipally confills of one re- 
at each end of which 35 
© cient gate; the aſkzes and genera] 
15 ſemons are held here. It is adorned 
—_ 3 (ree-Ichoo!, and A market 
1 es alto a noted hoſpital callec 
for twelve decayed gentlemen, 
h twenty pounds a-years and the 
cba, ain Bft y. It i- well inhabited, enjoys 
© Goa trade, ſends wo. members 10 parlia— 
Meni, and 15 30 miles N. E. ol Glouceſter, 
1-1 S. W. of Coventry, and 93 N. W. ot 


on lon. 3 
: \A/RWICKSHIRE, { pron. Wearrick- 


fire] an Englith county, 47 miles in length, 


ard It 


wil 

houlc. 
ol 

dt. mess, 


3 
* nave rat 


Worceſterſhire; on the S. by Ox ford and 
Clovceſterſhites; on the E. by Northampton 
and Leiceſterſhires 3 on the N. by Statiord-, 
ſhire, It contains 21,970 houtes, 131,800 
inhabitants, 158 pariſhes, 17 market-towns, 
and fends fix members to parhamen:. The 
air is mild and healthful, and the foil fertile, f 
producing corn and paſtures, particularly in 
the 8. art called the Vale of Red Horſc. The 
commodities are much the ſame as in other 
counties; and it has iron- mines. Warwick 
is the ſhire town. ; | 

WARY, a. | woer, Sax. ] cautious, or tak- 
ing care of doing any thing amiſs; prudent ; 
eircumſpect. 

WAS, the preter of Bx. | 

To WASH, v. a. [ waſchen,Belg. ]tocleanſe 
by rubbing with water, &c. to moiſten; to 
colour by waſhing, Neuterly, to perform the 
act of cleanſing with water, &c. 

WASH, /. a maiſh, a fen, a bog, a quag- 
mire; a liquor uſed to beautiſy; a ſuperficial 
fiain or colour; the liquor given hogs, &c. 
the act of cleaſing the linen of a family, 
by robbing them when wetted ; the linen 
waſhed at once; allovion, any thing collected | 
by water, | 
: WASP s I [ weaſp, Sax. ] a ſtinging inſect, 
tomething reſembling a bee, but of a brighter 
yellow on the body. ; 

WA'SPISH, a. eafily provoked ; peeviſh ; 
malignant; irritable ; ferful ; humourſome ; 
lpitefol 3 venomous, 

WA'SSEL, or WA'SSAIL, .. [woeſacl, 
Sx. | a liquor made of roaſted apples, ſugar 
and ale; a drinking-bour, | 
fa ; : ahem Lag Wa 45 ate Belg. ] to con- 
"EA C - ate; to ſpend without profit or 

WAks 1 Neuterly, to dwindle, 
ak 1 deftroyed or ruined ; deſolate 
3 br N.. eee loſt for want of 
5}; tags {wor eſs ; of no uſe,  Wafte-book, 

» 15 that in which articles are en- 


tered promiſcuouf] . 
Jas they occur, with d 
gud to debtor or iber. W 


4 


* 


WAT 


WASTE, /. wanton or luxurious conſurap 
tion; loſs; the act of ſquandering ; delolate” 
oncoltivated, or unoceupied ground; miſchief z 
deſt ruction. : 

WA'/STEFUL, a. deſtroctive; ruinous 5 
laviſh ; prodigal z deſolate; wacultivated; un- 
occupicd, 

WATCH, /. | warcce, Sax. ] ſorbearance of 
tleep; attendance without ſleeping 3 atten- 
tion; guard; a watchman, or perfon ſet 
as a guard; the office of a guard in the 
night; a period of the nicht; a machine 
ſhewing the time, and uſually worn in the 
vocket. ; 

To WATCH, . a. { wacian, Sax. ] to keep 
awake; to keep guard; to look with expecta- 
(ion, attention, and catious obſervation, with 
intent to ſeize; to guard, or have in cuſtody 3 
to vbferve ſecretly, or in ambuſh, in order to 
prevent, dereR, or betray; to tend, applied 
ts cattle. Among Mariners, is the ſpace of 
tour hours, during which one half of the crew 
keep on the deck, and are then relieved by 
che other, 

WA'TCHET, a. [ waced, Sax. ] blue; or 
pale blue. 

WA'TCHET, a town in Somerſerſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays, and one fair, on 
Auguſt 25, for cattle. It is 164 miles N. 
W. of Bridgewater, and 1581 W. by S. of 


London. 


WATCHFUL, a. vigilant; cautious 
attentive. | 

WA'TER, Laster) Fo | waeter, Belg. ] a 
fluid, volatile, and void of ſavour or taile, 
conſiſting of ſmall, ſmooth, hard, porous, 
lpherical particles, of equal diameters, ſlid- 
ing eaſily over one another's ſurfaces, and 
wetting the thing immerged into it; one 
ot the four elements; the ſea, oppoſed to 
land; urine; any fluid made of, or re- 
ſembling water; the lufire of a diamond 
To hold water, is uſed for being ſound and 
tight, 

To WA'TER, [waiter] v. a. to irri- 
gate; to moiſten; to ſupply with water; to 
diverſify as with waves, applied to calender- 
ing. Neuterly, to ſhed moiſture; to get or 
take in water ; to be uſed in ſupplying water, 
The mouth waters, implies that a perſon 
longs, or has a vehement defire for ſome- 
ching. 

W A'TER-COLOURS, /. Painters make 
colours into a ſoft conſiſtence with water; 
theſe they call water-colours, _ 

_ WATTERY, [watery] a. aqueous; liquid; 
infipid ; taſteleſs; vapid; wet; conſiſting of 
water; relating to water. 

WA'TERLEIGH, a village in Glouceſter- 
ſhire, with one fair, on September I9, for 
cattle and horſes, 

WA'TFORD, a town of Hertfordſhire, 
with a market on Tueſdays, and one fair, 
on Trinity Monday and Tueſday, for hor- 


ſes, cows, and ſheepy and for hiring fer- 
3 14 | vants 


Ve 


* 


* 


WAY 


vants. Tt is 7 miles 8. by W. of St. Alban's, 
and 144 N. W. of London. 

WA'TLINGTON, a town in Oxfordthire, ; 
with a market on Saturdays, and two fairs, on 
Lady-day, for pleaſure, and on October 10, 
for cattle and hogs. It it 453 miles from 
London. 

To WA TTLE, v. a. [watelas, Sax. ] to 
bind with, or form by plaiting twigs. 

WA'TTLE, ,. {from the verb] a hurdle; 


the barb*, or looſe red fleſh that hangs be- 


low a cock's bill; from ag been, Belg. to 
ſhake. 
 WA'TTTLESBEURY, a village in Shrop- 
ſhire, ſeven miles W. of Shrewtbury, with one 
fair, on Auguſt 3, for horned cattle, horſes, 
and ſheep. | | 

WA'TTON, a town af Norfolk, with a 
market on Wedneſdays, and three fairs, on 
Jone 29, September 29, and October 28, for 
toys and pleaſure. It is 18 miles 8. W. of 
Norwich, and go; N. N. E. of London. 

WAVE, ,. | waegh, Belg. |] water riling in 
ſurges, or ſwellings, above the level of the 
ſortace; a billow; a line bepding in and out; 
alternately ; vunevenneſs ; fluctuation ; ine- 
quality. | 

To WAVE, v. ». to play looſely ; to float; 
ro be moved as a ſignal; to fluctuate. Active- 
ly, to raiſe into inequalities; to move lqoſely, 
or to and fro; to beckon; to put aſide, or de- 
cline for the preſent; to waft, or remove any 
thing floating. 

To WA'VER, v. . | wafian, Sax. I to play, 
or move Icoſely to and fro. Applied to the 
mind, to be unſettled, undetermined, or to 
fluctuate between different opinions. 
To WAWL, v. ». | from wa, Sax. ] to c 
howl, or make a loud cry expreſſive of refs 
uſed in contempt. 

WAX, /. S Sax. ] the thick tenacious 
matter of which bees form their cells; any 
tenacious matter, ſuch as is uſed in faſtening 
letters, &c. | 

To WAX, v.s. to ſmear, rub, cover, or 
join with wax. 


? 
35 


To WAX, v. n. | weaxan, Sax. ] to increaſe | 


in bulk, height, or age; to grow; to paſs in- 
to any ſtate; to become, 


WAY, /. [vg, Sax. ] a path which leads to 
any place. The length of a journey. Courſe. 
"+ 3 xy notwithſtanding obſtacles, uſed 


with make. 


without neceſſary connection with what 


plies the paſſage 


| more 


Acceſs. Paſſage, or room to paſs. 
Sphere of obſervation. Method. Intermediate 
ſtep. Retreat or ſubmiſfion, after give. Ten- 
dency to any meaning or act. Method or cuſ- 
tom peculiar to a perſon. Ry the way, implies 

ro- 
eveds. To £0 or come one's Way, Or ways, l to 
come or go without furtherdelay. No way, or 
ways, is ſometimes uſed inſtead of aui. No 
gway; match.“ Swift, SyNoN. Way is much 
more extenfve and general than road, and im- 
from place to place, whether 


WEA 
limited and particular, 


beaten way of travellers from 
to another, 


WAYFAR f 
2 * 5 . travelling; being «a 
WA HVLL. See Werne 
To WAYLA'Y, v. a. to waich ; 
ſeize ; to beſet by ambuſh, me. 9 
To WA'YMENT, v. a. I trom wa 
lament or grieve. Uled by Spenſer : 
_ WAY'WARD, a. [waand Weard, Sax.) 
ith. or perverſe ;  yexations; morolc, 
WE, the plural of I, uſed 
_ or ſpeak of one, a ot, * 
junction with ourſelves; 10 : 
Sax. Wwers, Goth. n 
WEAK, [ week] a. 
ſtcength or health; feeble 
cps ſoft ; not ſtiff; not 
ed; not potent. Scarce audible, o s 
plied to Grand. Wanting ſpirit, 5 — 
applied to the mind. Not tupported by geo- 
ment, or fortified by any works. 
To WE'AKEN, [ weeen] v. a. to deprive 
of ſtrength; to debilitate; to enfeeble, 
WEAKNESS, [eden] ſ. infirmity; 
unhealthfulneſs ; feebleneſs; defect; filing ; 
want of ſtrength, ability, judgment, reſoly- 
tion, ſupport. 
WE'ARKSIDE, | weejid:] ſ. foible; deficis 
ence ; infirmity. 
WEAL, { wee!) .. [welar, Sax.) happine; 
or proſperity ; a ſtate, republic, or public ity 
tereſt or policy. | 
WEAL, | weel] {. [walar, Sax. ] the mark 
left by a ſixy'ipe, - 
WEALD, WALD, or WALT, in comp» 
ſit ion, ſignify a wood or grave, and are borrows 
ed from weald, Sax. | 
| WEALTH, v.], [waleth;Sax.]riches 
' whether confifting in money or goods. 
To WEAN, | wen] v. a. | wenan, Sax. ] to 
keep a child from ſucking that has been brought 
up by the br-aſt ; to withdraw from any habit 
Or dchre. | 
WEAPON, [udp or wepn] . Leaf 
Sax.] an inflrument by which another may be 
hurt, or one be defended. 
To WEAR, I pron.-ware] v. a. L werar, du. 
to waſte, or conſume with uſe or time. To 
conſume or ſpend tediovſly, uſed with away, 
and applied to time, To bear or carry app 
dant to the body, To exhibit in appearanc 
To affect by degrees. Uſed with out, to barry 
fatigue, or deſtroy. Neuterly to be v 
with time or uſe ; to paſs by degrees; 40 


tediouſly ſpent. 
WEAR, WEIR, or WEER, [ pron. wart 
to ſhut up or raiſe the wt 


wer, Sax. J a dam 

ber. p. verb, the act of wearing the 

thing worn. f 
WE! AR INESS,[ wedineſs] ſ. the gin 

being tired, fatigued, or incommorer 


and meany the 
one city or tout 


dar. 29 


"lt 
Lc, Sax. ] void of 
not ſtrong; ofirm, 
powertul ; unfortth. 


through the high road or not, Road is much 


rode; farigue ; impatience | REAR 


WEART, [weery] a. [from 2020177, Belg. 


weed? ſatigued; wearitome ; tire ſome; im- 
* 

jent. 3 
Dro WEARY, [weery] 5. a. to tne; to 
fatigue z to incommode ;; to baxrals ; to make 
impatient. 


WESENHAM, a village in Norfolk, with 
a fair, on Javvary 25, for toys. 

WEA'THER, m. ; [ 

ITY the ate of the air with reſpect either to 
eat or cold, wet or diyneſe; tempeſt, llorm. 
To WEATHER, {<vether | v. a. 10 pa ls 
with dificulty 5 to expole to the air. Followed 
by point, to gain a point agaioſt the wind, Is 
accomplith againſt oppaſit ion. Uſed with out, 
to endure ſo as to lurmourt. 


Larcalſed by, or ſeaſoned to, hard weather. 
WEA IHERB VN. See WETHUKBY. 
WEA'THERCOCK, CA ox} . an 

artificial cock, or plate ſet on a ſpire, which 

eus the roint from whence the wind blows; 
zur thing fickle or inconftant. 

WEA'THERGAGE, [ wethergaje | ＋ any 

miog that ſbeys the weather. At fea, a thip 

i ſaid to have the <veatbergage that is to the 

windward of another. 

WEA'THERWISE, Lꝛod he 21 a. ſKkil- 
led in lotetelling the change of the weather. 
Subſtantively, a meteorologiſt. 

To WEAYE, { weewre | v. 4. | preter ove 
or s:2avied ; port. paſhve, worm, or weared, 
var, Sax. | to form any ſtuff in a loom with 
a {huttle;z to unite or form, by inſerting one 
part into another. Neuterly, to work with 
a ſhuttle at a loom. 

WEAVER, [ wecver] /. one who makes 
woollen or linen cloth. 

WEB, /. Iro, Sax. ] texture; any thing 
wowen ; a tiſſoe or texture ſormed of threads 
interwoven with each other; a kind of film 
ou hinders the fight; a cataract; a ſuffu- 
jon. 

WEBFOO TED, a, having films between 
the toes, applied to water-fowl. 

WE'BLY. See WEOBLEY. 

To WED, ». a. [ wedian, Sax. | to marry ; 
to take for boſband or wiſe; to join in mar- 
rage ; 10 unite indiſſolobly, or for a long con- 
nuance; to unite by love or fondnets, Neu- 
terly, to contract matrimony. 

* EDDING, . the 


a marriage; nuotials, 


Robert, J. [wegge, Belg. ] one of the me- 
3 powers, conſiſting of a body with a 
* edge, continually growing bigger, and 
uſed in cleaving timber. A maſs of metal. 
17 thing in form of a wedge. 
I 0 WEDGE, v. a. to ſaſten or force toge- 
ar wedges; to ſtop or ſtraiten wilh 
wedges |; to cleave with wedges. 
E DLOCK, . [<ved and lac, Sax.] matri- 
pay „marriage; nuptials. ; 
YEDMORE, a village in Somer ſeiſhire, 


marriage ceremony; 


N 


WEASAN D. L waſen, Sax. I the v ind- pipe. 


| pron. u'Zther | jo [weder, | 


WE A'THERBEATEN, [ wwetherberten | a. 


WEI 


Is miles 8. of Arbridge, with one fair, on 


Augult 2, for caiile and ſheep. 
WEDNESDAY, {prone WYFenſday] J. 


I{ wodenſdag, Sax. from Jeden, or Odin, au 


Idol! the tourth day in the week, 


| Vi EE, a. | weeirg, Belg.] little; ſmall. 

WEED, /. Cu, Six. a noxious or rank 
herb growing tyontancoully 3 a garment, cloak, 
or habit; from *vxde, Sax. ward, Belg. 

To WEED, v. 4. to clear from ox remove 
lnoxious plants. Figuratively, to free | trom 
any thing noxious, or from an il habit; te 
root our. 

WEE'IRY, a. abounding with weeds. 

WEEK, Sr. MARY, a village in Corn- 
wall, with two fairs, on September 19, and 
Vedneſday three weeks before Chriſtmas day, 
tor horſes, oxerr, theep, cloth, and a few. 
hops. 

WEEK „. | <vche, Belg. | the {pace of ſeven 
Jays. 

VWEE'K-DAY, , any common day on 
which work is done, oppoled to Sunday. 

WEEL, /. [wwae/, Sax. ] a whirlpool; a ſnare 
for fiſh, made of willow iwigs ; perhaps from 
iL. 

To WEEN, v. u. [wanar, Sax. ] to think, 
imagine, or fancy. 

To WEEP, v. . [preter and part. paſſ. 
wept or Wweeped, | weopan, Sax. ] to expreſs ſor- 
ro by tears; to thed tears. Actively, to be- 
wail or lament with tcars; to bemoan; to 
ſhed moiſtore ; or abound with wet. 

WEE/PER, ſ. one who ſheds tears; a 
movrner. A white border worn on the fleeve 
of a man's black coat for firſt mourning. 

To WEET, v. ». [preter wot or wote, 
witan, Sax. ] to know or ſuppoſe: ſeldom uſed. 

WEETON, a village in Lancaſhire, 12 
miles W. of Preſton, with one fair, on Tueſ- 
day after Trinity-Sunday, for horned} cattle, 
and (mall ware. 92 
WEE'TWOOD-BANK, a place in Nor- 
thumberland, one mile N. E. of Wooler, and 
16 S. of Berwick, with one fair, on Whit- 
Toeſday, for black cattle, theep, horſes, and 
mercantile goods. 

WEE'VIL, /. | wive/, Teut. ] a ſmall black 
worm that deflroys corn and meal; a grub. 

WEFT, , [guiave, Fr.] any thing firagg- 
ling without an owner; the woof of cloth; 
from wefta, Sax. : 

To WEIGH, [| pron. way] v. a. [ weyben, 
Belg. ] to find the weight of any thing by ba- 
lance, or ſcales; to equal in weight; to pay, 
allot, or take by weight. Applied to an an- 
choy, to take up. To examine or balance im 
the mind. Followed by down, to over-balance, 
or exceed in weghs or importance, To over- 
burden or depreſs, applied ro difficulties. Neo- 
terly, to contain in weight. To be looked on 
as important, to determine the judgment, ſol- 
lowed by with, 


VEIGHT, (pron. waie] /. | wibr, Sax.] 


quantity found by ballancing in ſcales; a mais 
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Þy xrhich other bodies are examined in ſcales ; 
a ponderous or heavy maſs; the quality by 
which bodies tend toward. the centre; pret- 


ture; burtgen; importance, power, intlu- 
ence or emcacy. SVN ON. FFeght' implies 
prevalence, though ſmall; infucnce ſtems to 
have more force; /w.y is more ablolute, 
Svperiority of rank and 1caſon gives the firſt. 
Attact mert to perfons contributes much to 
the tecond. The art of finding out and tak- 
ing advantage of the weakneſs of men forms 
che latter. 

WEFGHYTON, a village in the E. riding 
of Yorkth:re, 17 mites W. of Wetherby, See 
W1onTos. 

WELIGUHTY, Cyron. an] a. heavy; 
ronderous; ettcacious; momentous; impor- 
tant. 

\WELCHPO'OL, a town of Nontgomery- 
ſhire, in N. Wales, with a market on Mon- 
davs, aud fix fairs, on the fecund Monday 
in March, the hilt Monday before Eater, 
ot o, Frſt Monday atter St. Peter June 29, 

eptember 12, and November 16, for ſheep, 
hora(d cattle, and horſes. Zr is ſeated on the 
river Scveing in 2 rich vale; it is the larg-t] 
and beit built corporatian in the county, and 
bas a very gout trade. The caſtle, now called 
Powis Cap le, is burit of a reauith ſtone, and 
is 3 large ſtately firucivre. It is 169 miles 
N. W. of London. 

VWE'LCOME, a. f=v:lcn/vne, Sax. ] received! 
with glalveſe, kindnets, or care; pleaſing, or 
conferring pleaſure, by beivg prefent. 

WELCOME, /. the ceremony paid tn 2. 
viſitant at his flit appearance; Kind. recep- 
Lon. 

To WE'LCOME, 2. a. to receive with 
krognefs. | 

To WELD, . 2. to beat one maſs iuto an- 
other. To wri:/d, is uſed by Spenſer. 

WE'TDON, a village in Northampton- 
ſhire, 8 miles N. W. of Oundle, with four 
Fairs, on Feb, vary 19, Nay 21, Avguft 20, 

nd Sep. 17, for brats, pewter, hats, linen, and 
woolen cloth ; &'fGiant 84 miles from London. 
The market is on Wedaeſday. | 

WE'LFARE, J happinets 5 ſucceſs ; proſ- 

rit v. 

WELLKIN, , [welcer, Saß. ] the ſky; the 
viſible regions &f the air. 

WELL, , Ide, Sax.] a ſpring or foun- 
tain; a deep narrow pit of water; the cavity; 
in v. hich falls are placed. : 

WELL, a. in good health; happy; con- 
venient ; proper; being in favour; recovered 
From any ficknefs or misfortune, 

WELL, ad. I Sax. ] in health; not ill; 
in a ſkilful, proper, ſofficient, or good. man- 
ver; favourably; plraſingly. Ai well as, uſed 
con unctiwely, icplies, together wifb. Well 


as 


mb, fignifirs nearly, or almoſt. This word 
is uſed in compoſition to expreſs any thing 
right, proper, laudable, handſome, or free 


{ moat ; the houſes of the prebendaries are hand 


two members to parliament, and is govern 


WEM 


Ans Interject. alas 
KED, a. polite ; elegant of man. 


ners or bchaviour. 
v ELLINGBOROUGH 
2 


amptonſhire with L atown of North. N. 
aud two fairy * market on M edneiday 
: U n Eaſter. Weg N 5 
horſe's and hogs; and on Whi nay, fer exe 
and October 20 f, It- Wedneſs: hoc 
0, for horſes, h Jy | 
ſheep, and cheeſe, It is 2 orned eiue, | 
bites place, cjoys 2 good wad age wel] Inka. At 
with a handiome church, and 5nd 15 adorne 
is 693 miles N. by W fi ite Khool, It me 
WELLINGTON, err : 
with a market on Thurſdays "dad arr. 4 
on March 29, n * ihrer fairs, 
horned Dor November 17, for wi 
ed cattle, horſes, ſheep, and h wn . 
142 miles N. W. of London. 7 
XI. N 0 t 
0 t LLIN GTON, a town of Somerſet. TY 
ire, With a market on Thurſdavz. 2 * 
fairs, on Thurſday before Eaft- 8 \ 
Thuriday, for cattle. It is! 12 —4 Ha 
S. of London. 8 * 
V 4 * , 1 1 12, 
> 1 a village in Suffer, | (ht 
iniics N. of Lewes, with one fair, on Wh hor, 
Mo. dap, for vetlais ware. ” ſear 
VWELLOW, a village in Somerſetſhire ; bur. 
N « Bath, with two fairs, on May zt bers 
and October 17, for cattle, The market il c. FT 
-N. 5 market h on 01 
2 onL N 
7 VELLS, a ſea- port town in Norfolk, ſear. refo 
a in the northern part of the county, I two 
has no market or fair, but a large church, and tle 2 
a Quvaker's meeting, This town has 166d alter 
ſid᷑rable corn trade. It is 121 miles N. N. . Lan. 
of London. : anc) 
WELLS, a city of Somerſetſhire, with part 
two markets, on Wedneſdays and Satur- Lon 
days, and fix fairs, on May zo, June 23 * 
October 10, Od ober 14, November 17, and perk 
November zo, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, and the | 
hogs. It is ſeated at the foot of a hill, and perk: 
has its name from the wells and fjring tent! 
about it; and though it is but a ſmall city vid 
it is well inhabited, and 1s a biſhop's fee, WW 
together with Bath, The publick aod pri [the 
vate buildings are very good; and the catbe- villa 
dral in particular a ſtately pile, whoſe fron- WW 
tiſpiece at the W. end is adorned with mages an 
and carving, The biſhop's palace is like 3 * 


caſtle, being ſurrounded with walls and 3 


houſe is a fine five» 


ſome, and the market- a fi 
This city ſends 


ture, ſupported by pillars. 


by a mayor and other officers. It is 120 mil 


W. of London. 
WELT, /. a border, guard, 
To WE'LTER, v. u. [ welteren, 
roll in water, mire, blood, or any 
wallow. * 
a blemiſt; 


WEM, J. [wem, Sax. ] a ſpot ; 


or edging: 
Belg.] u 
filth ; 0 


from defect. 


a ſcar. 1 88 | 

WEM, 2 town in Shropſhire, with 2 - | * 

ket on Thurſdays, and four fairs, on 5 | el 

6, and Holy Thurſday, for horned cattle) 2 
; | 


WES 


linen, and flax ſeed; on Jane 29, 
ſes, fee?) ber KA | for horned catile, horles, 
and Novel ) 
linen cloth, 

- W. of Londos. 
WEN, J. C, 


Sax.] a fleſhy or callous 
excretcence 


hy by 
wor NCH, /  qvencley Sax. ] a young woman. 
. getallv applied to a proſtitute, 
At pccſent ga gerally appltec 
; WE/SCRER,. / 2 ſornicator; © whore- 
y 44 + 1 


11 Th 
malte! WS | 
To VEN D, VU, N. [wwond any Sax. | to 80 and 
s to and krom. Oviolete, | 


FE NDOVER, a rown 19 Buc k:ingham- 


Fairs, on May 125 and October oy for de, 
It is 2 borough town, ANG tends i Wo — = 
to parliament. It 1s 35 miles V 9 2 

Leg NLOCK, 2 town in Shropſbire, with 
a ack et on Mondays, and four tairs, on May 
12, for ca:tle, borles, aud ſheep; July 5, for 
ſheep; October 17, and December 4, for 
potned cattle, hortes, ſheep, and hogs, It is 
ſeared on the road from Worceſter to Sbrewi- 
bury, is a corporation, and ſends two mem- 
bets Yo parliament, It 1s 1465 miles N. W. 

ondon. 

* LOBLY, or WE'BLY, a town in He- 
refordihire, with a market on Tueſdays, and 
wo fairs, on Holy-Thurſday, for horucd cat- 
tle and horſes; and the Tavuriday thr-e weeks 
| after, for horned cattle, horfes, and coarſe 
inen-cloth, It is pretty well ſeated, is an 
ancient borough, and ſends two members to 
p2rliament, It is 143% miles W. N. W. of 
London. | 

WERE, the plural of Was, the preter-im- 
pecfect of Br; from warren, plural of was, 
the imoerfe(t of beor, Sax. Likewiſe the im- 
perfect fingular and plural of the optavite, po- 
tential, and ſubjunctive moods of the fame 
verd. 

WERTH, WEORTH, or WYRTH, in 
the names of places, ſignify farm, court, or 
village, and are derived from weorthig, Sax. 

WEST, /. | weft, Sax. ] that point of the hea- 
yevs where the ſun ſets when in the equinox. 

WE'STBURY, a town of Wiltſhire, with 


a market on Fridays, and two fairs, on the ; 
and- arſt Friday in Lent, and Whit-Monday, for 
oth pedlars ware, It is a pretty good place, ſends 


wo members to parliament, and the market 
5 conſiderable for corn. It is 10 1+ miles W. 
of London, 

WEST CO'WES, in Hampſhire, whoſe 
ar 1s on Thurſday in Whittun-week, for 
TO 
WESTERN, a. being in the Weſt, or to- 
ards the part where the ſun ſets. | 
WESTERHAM, Sce WESTHAM. 
WE'STFIELD, a village in Suſſex, fix 
niles W. of Winchelſea, with one fair, on 
May 18, for cattle and pedlars ware. 


WEST-HA'DPON » 2 village in North- 


and hogs. It is 1664 miles 


* 0 * -— 4 
FLUW1ng on ditterent parts ui the 4 
8 


lire, with a market on Thurfdays, and two 
wy 


WES 


1mptonſhire, 6 miles N. E. of Daventry, with 
one fair, on May 2, for hats, hardware, and 
lot h. 

\WESTHA'Y, a village in Suffex, 12 miles 
W. of Haſtings, with one ſair, on September 
, for cattle and pediars ware. 

WEST-HEATHLEY, a village in Suſſex, 
whoſe fair is on Whittun-Monday, for ped- 
lars ware. 

WEST-LOO'E, a corporation in Corn= 
wall, which fends two members to parliament, 
and has a fair on March 5, for cattle, &c. 
diſtant from London 2314 miles. Sce EaST= 
LOQE, 

WEST-MF/RSEY, in Efex, with a fair 
on Whitſun- Tuelday, for toys. 

WE/STMINSTER, a city now generally 
included in London, but under a diſtin& go» 
vernment, whoſe power has been lately regu= 
lared by act of parlament. The dean and 
chapter of Weſtminſter appaint the high ſtew- 
ard and high bailift, The buildings within 
the liberty of Weſtminſter have of late been 
exceed ngly increaſed, ſo that vo they con- 
tain the houſes of all the prime nobility and 
gentry in the kingdom. In Weſtminſter, pro- 
perly fo called, is the palace of Whnehall, 
the Parliament Houſe, ad Weſtminfier Hall, 
where the ſupreme covrts of juſtice for the 
kingdom are held. There is no biſhop; but 
a dean and chapter belonging to the abbey, 
and which, with the liberty, ſends two mem- 
bers te parliament. See Lox Do. 

WE'STMORELAND, an Evgliſh county, 
40 miles in length, and 21 in breadth ; bound- 
ed on the N. W. by Cumberland; on the M. 
and S. by Lancaſhire ; and on the E. by York- 
ſhire, It contains about 6,500 houſes, 39, 00 
inhabitants, 26 pariſhes, $ market-towns, and 
ſcnds four members to parliament. The air is 
very ſharp and cold; but healthy to thoſe 
whoſe conſtitutions are able to bear it. It is 
a mountainous County, two of whoſe ridges 
croſs the county, and rut towards the ſea to 
the S. W. where a bay of it waſhes this coun- 
ty. There are ſome vallies fruitful in corn 
and paitures ; and the hills ſerve to feed a great 
number of ſheep. The principal rivers are the 
Eden, the Ken, the Loan, the Eamon, the 
Tees, the Lowther, the Hunna, the Winker, 
the Lavennet-beck, and the Blinkern-beck. 
There are alſo four noted meers or lakes, 
called Ulles-water, Broad-water, Horns- 
water, and Winrander-meer. The principal 
town 1s Appleby. | 


WE'/STON-ZOY'LAND, a village in So- 


for all forts of cattle. 

WESTPHA'LIA, one of the circles' of 
Germany ; bounded on the E. by the circle of 
Lower Saxony; on the S. by Effe, Wefter- 
wald, and the Rhine; on the W. by the 
United Previnces; and on the N. by the Ger- 
man Sea. The air is cold; but the foil pro- 


duces paſtures and ſome corn, though there 


merſerſhire, with one fair, on September 9, 


W HE 


ae 2 great many marſhes. The horſes are 
Jarge, and t' e hogs in high cficem, elpectally 
the hams, known by the game of Weltphal:a 
hams. The principal rivers are the Weſer, 
the Embs, the Lippe, and the Rover. It 
contains ſeveral ſovereignties, &c. but has no 
capital, Munſter is the moſt conſide rable 
town. 

WE'STR A M, or WE'STERHAM, a town 
in Ke:t, with a market on Wednetdavs, aud 
once fair, on September i tor bullocks, 
horſes, aud toys. 
Darent, on the contacts of Sorry. 
miles S. 8. E. of London. 

WEIT, Irocet, Sax. ] moiſt; rainy; 
hum'd; having tome moiflure adhering. 

WET, /. water; mwoiiture ; rain; hum1- 
d tv. | 

To WET. a. to humectitate; to make 
m in; to lunge or 1oak iu any liquor; to 
dyevch with drink. 

WE'THER, , [ved-» Sax. Ja caſtrated ram. 

WE'THERBY, or WEA'THRERB\Y, a 
town in the Well Riding of Yorkthire, with 
a waket on Thuridavs, and three fairs, on 
Holy Thurſday, Avguit s, and November 22, 
for hor tes, ſbecp, and hogs. It is iratcd wn 
the river Wharf, 14 miles W. of York, aud 
192 N. by W. of London. 

WE'VELSFIELD, a village :n Suſſex, 12 
miles S. of Ea Grivitead, with one fair, on 

uly 29, for pedlars ware. 

To MEX, . a. to grow: to increaſe. 

WE Y HILL, or WAYHUYLL, a v:Hage in 
Harr plice, 3 miles W. of Audover, with the 
largeſt fair in «England, on October 10, tor 
ſheep, leather, hops, cheefe, and other things 
of leſs conſ-quence. The fair laſts a week. 

WEY/MOUTH. Sce Mrtcouzg RE- 
818. 

WEZ AND, , the wind-pipe. 

WHALE, . {<vhai*, Sax. ] a large fiſh 
which produces P51 r C271, 

WHARF, / {varf, Swed.] a bank from 
which veſſels are laden or vnladen. 

WHA'RFAGE, /. money paid for landing 
or ſuippine goods at a wharf, 

WHA'RFINGER, /. the owner of a Wharf; 
. ene eipployed m ſhipping and landing goods. 

VWHA'RWELL. Swe WHERWELL. | 

WHAT, pron. {/-vxt, Sax.] that which; 
which part. Uſed to introdece a queltion, it 
alis the nature of a thing. 

WHEAT, [ whe? | F [ rate, Sax. | the 
grain of which bread 18 generally made. 

WHEATEAR, { whecteer J, 7 a {mall 
dirt, eſſee med delicate fond. 

' WHEATEN, ([=hbecten} a, made of 
wheat. | 


It is 212 


92. 


To WHEE/DLE, v. a. to entice by ſoft] 


words; to flatter; to perſuade by kind words. 

WHEEL, /. Lure, Sax. ] a circular body 
that turns round upon an axis; acircvlar body; 
a carriage with wheels; an inſtrument of 
ſpirning; an inſtirument on which criminals 


{ forward by two handle 


It is ſeated on the river 


WHE 
are tortured 


3 rotat! . 
Aout. 5 Aten, revolution; 
To WHEEL, ». 


turn on a center; 
fetch a com 
cular ce urſe, 


WHEE'LBARROW 


a Compal 


0 revolve ; ty 
to put into 2 dir. 


„J a carriage d 


rivo 
85 and h . en 


fngle wheel. "9108 but a 
VHEELW 
who makes 3 apt Lobedy) J. one 

To WHEEZE, . 
breathe with — 88 Lbweaſar, dat. 0 
10 VAHELM D. A. ab 8 
cover with £.mething 2 6 ae Sm, to 
off; to bury 3 to throw vpon ſom thi thiown 
do cover or bury it; to turn the = 0 5 
veſſel dowrayards, fen Ide of a 

WHELP, /. [welp, Belg.) the young of 
dog, or beaſt of prey; a puppy. A hy ; 
ung man, in contempt, ws, 

ToWHELP, v. n. to brin 
applied to beaſts of prey, 

WHEN, ad. at that or which tine: 
after the time that. Ufed interrogatizely, 2 

8 5 a J, at 
hog rirue? „I ben as, fignifies at the tine 
that. 
HEN CE, ad. [formed from Wyrz; 
in the ſame manner as hence from bere] from 

what place or perſon; from which premiſes; 
from what ſource. Sometimes from is uſed 
with it, but very improperly. 

WHERE, ad. at which or what place; 
at the place in which, ry where fignifies a 
any place. 

WHEREA'S, ad, when ; on the contrary; 
notwith?anding. 

WHERE BY), ad. by which. 
WHEREO F, ad. of which. 
WHEREUPON, ad. on which. 

To WIL TRRET, v. a. ¶corrupted fray 
ferret] to hurry, to trouble, or teaze. To gut 
a box on the ear. | 

WHERRY, /, [from FERM T; of f 
Sax. J a light ſmall boat uſed on rivers. 

WHE/RWEL, or WHA'RWELL, avil- 
loge in Hampſhire, 3 miles E. of Andover 
with one fair, on September 14, for ſhcep ard 
bullocks. 

To WHET, v. a. [ hwettan, Sax. to ſharpey 
any inftrument by rubbing it on a hone, . 
To give an Age, or make angry. 

WHET, / the ad of giving an edge; a 
thing that promotes appetite or hunger. 

WHE/THER, d. | hwether, Sax. ] uſed n 
a disjonctive propoſition or queſtion, to ſet one 
part of the ſentence in oppoſit ion to the other, 
and to affirm or deny, even though the ot! 
part do not hold good, a 
WHETHER, pron. which of the tue. 
WHE'TSTONE, J a gone on which a 
thing is ſharpened by robbing. . 

WHEY, f [ wey, Belg. ] the 4; oy 
bart of milk, ſeparted from the cur. , " 
frequeatly uſed of any thing white he 2 


| 


| 


8 forth young, 


| 
4 


WH I 


7 on; | bile, Sax.] a word uſed 
wants # > things named before, 
ws avoid the repetition of the lame 
— ON applied to perſons likewiſe, 
> en by the firlt lentence in the 
Engliſh, « Our Fatber which 
but at preſent diſuſed in thet 
d is lkewiſe uſed as a de- 
It ſometimes 


ms. 
in 0 
things 7 | 
25 may be ce. 
Lord's Prayer 1 
art in Heaven) 
ſenſe, This wor ; 
onſtrative and interrogat We. 
has whoſe in the genit we caſe, 1 
"WHIEFF, . [cbwuythy Brit. ] a blaſt, or pu 
of wind. ; 
To VV | 5 
driven to and fro by the wind; to Þ 


NY ALFFLER, 

that plays on | 
” ful, 3 lor ry fellow 0 
who attends the companies of London on 

-d-mayor's day, 
Lene, . [hwag, Sax. ] _ A party 
formerly oppohte to the Court. urnet takes 
the true original of this word to be owing to 
the Wiggamores, or Carriers in Scotland, who 
were contractedly called wiggs, receiving thei 
rames from whiggamy, a word they ufed in 
cir borſes. 


lay on the 


ſ. one that blows ſtrongly ; 
he fife; a mere trifler; a 
; a yourg freeman 


oriving th 

WHIG 
he Whigs. 

2 LE. [ formerly written guhzile, from 

eel, Goth. ] time; a ſpace of time. 

WHILE, WHILES, or WHILST, ad. 

during the time that; as long as; at the fame 
time that. 
WHPLOM, ad. | hwilom, Sax. 
20; formerly; once; of old. : 
WHIM, ,. a freak, caprice, or odd fancy; 
2 Conceit. 

To WHUMPER, v. . | wimmeren, Teut. | 
to cry withovt making any loud noiſe. 

WHIMSICAL, Ci] a. caprici- 
des; oddly fanciful ; fantaſtical ; freakith. 
WHIMSY, \whin:zzy] J. an odd fancy or 
Caprice. | 
To WHINE, v. a. | waniar,Sax.] to lament 
in a low voice; to complain affectedly; to 
dau out any ſound ; to make a plaintive noiſe, 
WHINE, /. a plaintive noiſe. 

To WHINNY, v. n. to make a noiſe like 
a horſe or colt, 

WHINYARD, {. a ſword, in contempt. 
To WHIP, v. a. L haveopan, Sax. ] to ſtrike 
with any thing tough and flexible like a 
theng, cord, or twig; to ſew lightly ; to laſh 
vith ſarcaſm; to drive or correct with laſhes; 
to aße any thing ſuddenly or nimbly, Neu- 


} ſome time 


ther, terly, to move nimbly. 
thet  HIPHAND, J. the advantage over an- 
er. 


WHIP STER, . a nimble fellow. 
pratlug inſignifi 
ſharper, 


A 
caut fellows an upſtart; a 


HVFFLE, 9. n. to move as if 


the 


GISM, J the tenets and practices 


WH 1 
motion; gyration; rapid circumvolut ion; 
quick rotation; any thing moved with rapid 
rotation. 

WHIRLPIT, or WHIRLPOOL, 7. 
[hwy fpole, Sax. ] a place in the water where 
(it moves circularly, aud draws every thing 
that comes near it into its center; a weel. 

WHIRLWIND, J. a ſtormy wind moving 
circularty. 
| WHISK, ,. {wiſchen, Tevi.] a ſmall hand 
beſom or bruſh; a part of a woman's dreſs 
covering the botom. 

To WHISK, v. a. | wiſchen, Tevt. ] to clean 
with a whiſk 3 to move vimbly. 

WHISKER, /. the hair growing on the 
vpper lip o long as to be cuiled ; the muſta- 
cho, 

WHVITSKING, a. great; ſwinging. «© A 
ing he.“ 

To WHFSPER, v. n. L whiſperen, Belg. ] to 
ſpeak fo low to a perſon as not to be heard by 
another. Actively, to ſpeak to in a low voice; 
to ſuſurrate; to prompt ſecretly, 

WHTISPER, /. a low ſoft voice; ſuſurra- 
tion. 

WHIST, a. inert. and verb. When 
uſed as a verb, it implies, are filent ; when 
uſed as an adjective, ſtilt, or ſileut; and 
when as an interjection, be fill or atten- 
tive. 

WHIST, /. a game at cards, fo called from 
its requiring filence, and deep atte tion. | 

To WHISTLE, v. n. | bwiflan, Sax. J to 
form a kind of muſical ſound by contracting 
the lips together, ſo as to leave a ſmall round 
aperture between them; to make a ſound with 
a ſmall wind initrument; te ſound ſhrill. 
Actively, to call by a whiftle. 

W HUSTLE, J. ſovnd made by the modu- 
lation of the mouth. A ſmall wind inſtru- 
ment. A ſound made by a ſmall wind inſtro- 
ment. The moath, A call, ſuch as ſportſ- 
men uſe to their dogs. The noiſe of wings. 

WHIT, /. | wvih?, Sax. ] a point, or jot; the 
leaſt perceptible quantity; a tittle. 

WHITBY, a tea-port town in the N. 
riding of Yorkſhire, with a warket on Satur- 
days, but no fairs. It haz a co ſtom-houſe, and 
near 100 veſſels belonging to the place. It 
was formerly of great note for its abbey, of 
which there are ſome ruins ill remaining. 
It is 247 miles N. of London. : 
WHPTCHURCH, a rown m Hampſhire, 
with a market on Fridays, and four fairs, on 
April 23, June 20, and July », for toys; 
and OKober 19, for ſheep. It is a poor place, 
though it is a borovgh town, and ſends two 
members to parliament. It is 38 miles W. 
by S. of London. 

WHUTCHURCH, a town of Shropthire, 
with a market on Fridays, and two fairs, on 
Whit-Monday, and October 23, for ſheep, 
horned cattle, horſes, hogs, flaxen aud kempen 
cloth, and ſome woollen cloth, It is 16x 


To WHIRL, V.a U k | 
a. | hwyrRan, Sax.) to turn 
I — apidly. Neuterly, to e 
— HIRL, . a quick and violent circular 


| miles N. W. of London, 
WHL T- 


dH 0 


WHI'TDOWN, a village in Somerſet- [rzmbers, and wh 


ſhire, with one fair on * Whit- Monday, tor 
bullocks and horſes. 

WHITE, a. | bit, Sax.] having ſuch an 
appearance as is formed from a mixture of co- 
loured rays of light; ſnowy; pale; having 
the colour of fear; pure, or unſpotted; in- 
nocent. Grey with age. 

To WHITE, or WHI'TEYN, v. a. to make 


White, or like ſnow in colour. 


WHITEHA'VEN, a ſea- port town of Com- | Luck 


berland, with a market on Tueſdays, and one 
fair, on Auguſt t, for merchandize and toys. | 
It is lately much improved in its buildings, 
and noted for its trade in pit-coal and ſalt. 
It is 303 miles N. W. of London. 

WHITEMEAT, /. food made of milk. | 
WHITENESS, /. purity ; cleavnels ; pale- 
nets. 

\V HI'TEPOT,, , a kind of food. 

WHITE SMITH, avillage in Suffex, with 
two fairs, on May 21, for horned cattle, and 
Horſes, and on july 3, for horned cattle, 

WHIYTEWASH, /. a waſh to make the 
Mia fair. 

WHUVTGIFT, in Yorkfhire, has a fair, on 
Joly 22, for pedlary. 

WHYTHER, ad. [Oder, Sax. ] uſed in 
terrogatively, to what place? Uſed relative- 
Iy, to which place? To what place, abſolutely. 
To what degree. 

WHI'TING, . a ſmall ſea- fiſn. A tort 
cha'k. | 

WHUITLEATHER, ,a tough ſort of 
leather dreſſed with allum. 

WII TLOW, s], | from bit, Sax. 
ard loup, 11. a wolf. Skinner. ] A twelling 
with a white head, ariſing either between the 
two ſkins, or the Pperiz//eim and the bone. 
The firft is called mild; and the laſt malig- 


Nanr. . 

WHUITSTER, . a whitener or blancher 
of linen. 

WHITSUNTIDE, ,. [ white and Sunday | 
focalled, becauſe the converts newly baptized 
appeared from Eaſter to Whitſuntide in white. 
The feaſt of Penticoſt. 

WHI'TTINGHAM, a*village in North- 
vmberland, with a fair on September 4, for 
black cattle, horſes, ſheep, and mercantile 
goods. 

WHITLESEA. Sre WrTLESEA, 

WHUVTTLE, /. CC, Sax. ] a knife; a 
white drefs for a woman. 

To WHIZ, . . | from the ſound] to 
make a loud humming or diſmal noiſe like 
hot iron put into water, or a ball flying in the 


air. ; 

WHO, [ pron. hoo] pron. ¶ ba, Sax. ] a word 
vſed to imply relation, ſubſtituted in the room 
of a proper name, and always applied to per- 
ſons. In the oblique caſes, it makes whom ; 
but whoſe is often uſed in the genitive of this 
word, as well as of which, It is generally 


uſed in aſking a queſtion, is the ſame in both 


is placed before a verb. « 


* 
en uſed in the 


1. 
whom I ſaw. From «& whom 


bald; the dur of birth.“ 8 4 this tyrant 


nanto Aan 
{er ſometimes bet, 


Pere 68." 


1 YN * — 
Mr. Locke ſeems to have uſ- d u go with 


Wh9 in the ob. 
We ue 


C1 7. ongs to.“ 


WHOE'VER, fp. ; 
without limitation 55 —_ . any one 
WHOLE, a. Leal, Belg.] att; 
every one z univfured or uaim 
1 971 
LE, , all the ; 

E F * ber 2-9 0 which ac 
or hn os LE, . fold inlarge quantities, 
W HO'LESOME, a. | beelſam, 
Ka ar or — to Scri 
to rine. ontributin ; 
health ; ſalutary ; kindly. p A ages... 
you a wholejome anſwer.” Shak. The laſt ſenſe 
is obſolete. 
5 ad. intirely ; completely; to- 
WHOM, [ pron. boom] the oblique caſes of 
who, both in the tingular and plural number, 
WHOOP, , Se Hoop. 
WHORE, [e J. bor, Sax.] a woman 
who grants unchaſte favours to men; a ftwm- 
pet; a harlot; a proſtitute; a fornicatrek; 
an adul:erefs. 
To WHORE, [43re] 2. n. to converſe une 
chaitelv with the other lex, 
WHORE/DOM, [| h5r-d5m} J. the aft of 
converting unchattely with the other ſex, 
\W HOSE, | b»oze | the genitive of Wo or 
Wrrcn. 
\WHO'SO, or WHOSOE'VER, (boi, of 
boaotufver | þ on. Any, without reſtriction, 
WHURT, /. a bilberry. 
WHY, ad. [bwi, dax.] ſor what reaſon? 
uſed interrogatively. For which reaſon, of 
what reaſon 2? uſed relatively; and ſometimes 
uſed emphatically. | 

WI, in the compoſitions of names, fignthes 
holy.; thus, uibert ſignifies one eminent for 
holinefs, from vi, holy, and bairbt, Goth. il 


contain'ne 
aired; free f 
P z Iree of 


hing 


Belg.] found, 


pture, applied 


| lufiriovs or ſplendid. 


WIC, or WICH, in the names of places, 
fgnifies either a village, caſtle, or bay male 
by the winding banks of a river; from wi 
Sax. | | 

WICK, /. { weoce, * the ſobſtance round 
which is applied the ta low of a torch or 
candle. | 

WICK, a borongh and ſea-port tom 7 
Scotland, in the ſhire of Caithneſs, ſeated 
the German Ocean, 15 miles S. of Dung!*J% 


Head. SEAS 
Wick ED, a. | wiced, Sax, | living in l 


h wy 
| bicval conttariety io the lays of Cod; goes | 


WIG 


ee flagitious; curſed, banefal, pernicious, 
iS 7 


jolt, profligate. 
WICK ER, ry 


iR kr, {. ſroicked, Brit. ] a ſmall door 
1 1 gate, or hole in a door; Aa (mall gate. 
in WI'CK HAM, a village vr Ts with 
i Ma 20, for horſes. f 
"LICKS, p village in Eſſex, with a fair on 
or toys. 
AVA , or WICK WEAR, a town, 
in Glocceſterlhire, with 2a. market on Mon- 
tays, and two fairs, on April 5, and July «1 
for oxen and horſes, It is a mayor town, and 
well ſeated. Tt is 11 14 miles W. of London. 
WIDE, a. | wide, Sax. ] broad; having E 
great ſpace included between the hdes, Fi- 
guratively, remote, far from the pont. 
WIDE, ad. at a diſtance; with great extent. 
To WI DEN, v. a. to increaſe extent from 
the sides; to extend, Neuterly, to grow wide, 
 WUDENES>, /. exteofion in breadth. 
WYDOW, fwids] JS. [ widwe, Sax. ] a wo- 
man whoſe hutbavd is dead. ky 
To WIDOW, [I=] v. a. to deprive of a 
huſband ; to rob or ſtrip of any thing dear or 
; to endow with a widow-right. | 
WI'DOWER, [ widoer] / one who has luſt | 
his wife. | 
WIDOW HOOD, { wid7hood} /. [ from 2vi- 
dao and bad, or hood, N the ſtate of a 
widow ; eſtate ſettled on a widow. 
WIDTH, , breadth ; or extenſion from 
one fide to the other. Svxon. Wdth ſeems. 
more applicable to things ſmall in themſelves ; 
wideneſ;, to thoſe that are large. Thus we 
ſay, the width of paper and of cloth ; but the 
«idencſs of a ditch and a field. 

To WIELD, | pron. <veeld] v. a. DL wealdan, 
x. | to manage, or uſe without obſtruction, 
25 being not too heavy. . 

WIERY, a. [See Wiz] made of wire; 
E into wire. Wet, or moiſt ; from <vaor, 

ax. à pool. 

WIFE, [plural wives | /. | wvif, Sax. ] a wo- 
man that has a huſband; a married woman. 

WIG, uſed in the end of names, fignifies 
war, or hero; from wiga, Sax. 

WIG, J. contracted from PERRXwWIiq, or 
Peurkrſ a covering made of hair for the 
bed, * kind of cake, called likewiſe a bun. 

WUGAN,*a town in Lancaſhire, with a 
unket on Mondays and Fridays, and three 
Er on Holy-Thurſday, and October 13, 
or horſes, horned cattle, and cloth; and on 
June 27, for horſes and horned cattle. It is a 
arge well-boilt corporation, ſends two mem- 

i Parliament, and has or had a manu— 
i 3 of weaving rugs, coverlids, and tiek- 

8 lor deds. It is particularly noted for its 


[wiggen, Belg.] made of 


coal fits, which rodu C 1 
ed on vill burn lik provuce Cannel coal, that 
bye 0 ag © 4 condi. It is 195 miles N. W. 


W TH! ci 
„ehr, [wir] ſ. Dube, Sax] a man, a 


| 


WIL 


WIGHT, [:] Ille of, part of the county 
of Southampton, and ſeparated from it by a 
narrow channel, is about 20 miles long, and 
i2 broad. It conſiſts of good arable and paſ- 
ture grounds, hills and valleysy woods and 
champaign, and is cqual to any part of En- 
gland of the ſame dimenſions, either in the 
truitfulnefs of the foil, or pleaſantneſ(s of ſi- 
tuation. The chieſ town is Newport. 

WIGHT, in the compohti»n of names, is 
borrowed from the Saxons, and fignifies ſtrong, 
nimble, or luſty. 
 WUGHTON, [ton] a ſmall town in the 
Eaſt-riding of Yorkſhire, with a market on 
Wednefdays, and two fairs, on May 14, and 
September 25, for horſes and ſheep, It is 
ſeated at the ſpring head of the river Skelfler, 
16 miles W. by S. of York, and 192 N. by 
V. of London. 
 WUVUGMORE, avilhbge in Herefordſhire, 
7 miles N. W. of Ludlow, with two fairs, on 
April 25, and July 25, for horned (cattle, 
horſes and ſheep. 

WTI'GTON, a littte town in Cumberland, 
with a market on Tucſdays, and one fair, on 
March 25, for merchandize and toys. It is 
ſeated among the moors, 12 miles S. W. of 
Carliſle, and 305 N. N. W. of London. 
 WUGTOWN, a borough and ſea-port town 
of Scotland, in the ſhire of Galloway; ſeated 
at the mouth of the river Cree, 95 miles 
8. W. of Edinburgh, on a bay of the Iriſh 
chani:el, and has nothing remarkable befides 
its harbovr. - The ſhire of Wigtown ſends one 
member to parliament. 

WILD, a. [i, Sax. ] not tame; forious 
or fierce; ſavage, uncivilized; licentious. 
Propagated by nature, eppofed to cultivated, 
Defſart, oppoſed to inhabited. Without art or 
clegence. Merely imaginary. Ungovernable. 
Turbulent. Inconſtant. Strange. 


or inhabited, 
To WI'LDER, v. a. to loſe or puzzle in a 
pathleſs or intricate place. | 
WULDERNESS, /, a defart or place un- 
inhabited, or uncaltivated. Milton vſes this 
word for wildxe/s, = The paths and bow'rs 
© ovr joint hands—will keep from wilderneſs.” 
Par. Laff. In Scriptore, it is applied to any 
tract but thinly inhabited. In Gardening, 2 
grove of trees, or fhrubs, planted in walks, 
meadows, labyrinths, &c. W 
WULDFIRE, /. a compoſition of inflam« 
mable materials, eaſy to take fire, but hard to 
be extinguiſhed. 
. WYLDGOOSE-CHASE, J. a fruitleſs pur- 
uit. 
WTLDNESS, /. the ſtate of a deſert and 
uncultivated place; rudeneſs; fierceneſs or 
diſcompoſure, applied to the looks of a perſon; 
levity of behaviour; irregularity; inordinate 
vivacity; alienation of mind. 


| WILD, /. a defart, or tract not cultivated 
| 
| 


a dece:t, ſtratagem, a 


ing or perfor, Obſolete, 


| WILE, / (wii, 725 
cunning or fly trick; a fraud; art ful practice. 


WYILFUL, 


WILFU L, . [ from will and fell} Qub- dom of thoſe in the adminivtres; 
born; contumacicus; perverſe; intlexible; jthe better of all his e ration, he 
not hearkening to reaſon or perfuafion; done | bimſelt firmly in the * and eſlabliſheg 
or ſuffered by deſign. reign authority, And 1 the ſove. 
WILFULNESS, /. ſtubbornneis; contu-| bility, he might have ny rg al] proba. 
macy z perverſcnets ; obſtinacy. ö days in peace, if his 5 * reſt of his 
WILL, /. Lia, Sax. ] that active power] him upon making new ac 1 hot put 
which the mind has to order the conſider ation having an eye to the crown K ons, Hig 
of any idea, or forbearing to coulider it, de-[ very likely, was what bruvnhr "g'and, if 13 
termining it to do or forbear any action, oifther to make a viſit to Apt 5 over hi. 
ref: r one beſote avother ; choice; command ;|coutin, who had no children. of Plas ky 
inclination ; dere; determination ditcretion ; tis generally thought, promiſed him 9 then, 
diſpolitiov. An inflrument by which a per-ja will in his favour. However Fra = | 
ſoo diſpoſes of his property ater death. Com time he began to look upon himſelf ym; Now 
pounded with good, it fignifies favour, kind-ja claim, fach as it was, to be Edwards to 
efs, or right ancution 3 but compounded withſceltvr;z and ſeemed re ſolved, if all * | 
1% malice. | methods failed, to accomplith his def 1* b 
WILL with a a, or JACK with a force ot arms. How he did this, fee the 1, a 
lun: hore, a fHety meteor, or exha lation of a roundjot HazoLD, and his ſucceſs in . I. a 
fgure, in bignels like the flame of a candle ;|rable battle of Haftings, by which he 1 a 
v 
e 
P 
d 


ſometimes broader, and like a bundle of twigs] manner did his butinets at once. The firf 


ſet on fire. They generally appear in ſum- thing he did after the battle of Haſtings, was 
mer, and at the beg'nning ot autumn. to lay fiege to Dover, in order to ſecure Ta 


To WILL, . 4. { =rillan, Sax. | tc bend ou] retreat in cate of necefiity, and to have 2 


ſouls to the having or doing what appears to; place from whence he might ealily fend for g 
be good; to command in a pohtive mauver :|lupplies from Normandy, The conſternation v 
to ducet; to order. It is commonly uſed a+| it was in made it ſoon furrender; which hay. - 
an auxiliary verb to expreſs the future tenle, ing ordered to be more ſtrongly fortified, and * 
and is difiinguithed from /a!!, Which gene- fſpent ſome days there to forward the woik, a 
rally implics a command in the tecond or third] he marched with his victorious army for 5 
perſons, but vi only foretells or hints that] London. In this march it was that, as ſome T 


ſomething 1s about to happen which depends tell us, he was met by the Kentiſh men, © 
on a perton's free choice. Again, hein the] with each a green bovgh in his hand, fo that 


fixtt perfon, imply expreſſes a future action or. they ſeemed like a moving wood, which at K 
event, but <v:il{ promitcs or threatens. firſt fomewtat urpr:zed him; but he foon 4 
WILLI, ax VI LLI, in the compoſition] tound the meaning of it, and that they were 


- of names, fguilizs many, and is borrowed|ouly come to offer their ſubmiſſion, aud to de- 
from the Saxons. Thus, im, Williun, mand the preſervation of their ancient rights; 
from willi, many, and u he, a helmet, or de-| which, 'tis ſaid, he gragted. But this ſtory 
fence for the head, ſignities a protector, or de-| is looked upon, by the moſt judicious writ- 
fender of manv. | ers, to be a downright forgery. In the 

WYLLIAM I. (fernamed the Baſtard, or mean time the city of London was in the ut- 
the Couguerur) was the feverth duke off mofi confuſion, tome being for, one thing 
Normandy ſrum Rollo the firſt duke, who] and ſome for another; nor could they by any 
made an attempt vpon England in theſ means agree in their opinions. Among 
reign of king Alfred. His father duke Ro- other projects, ſome were tor placing Edgar 
bert, brother to duke Richard the third, was] Atheling on the throne, and the earls Edwin 
never married; bat being charmed with theſand Morcar, who bad retired to London 
graceful mien of a young woman, named Ar-Jafier the battle of Haſtings, were at * 
lotia (whence tis faid came the word Pariet) head of this party. But all they _—_y 
a ikinnet's daughter, as he faw her dancing was to prevail on the citizens to ſhut vp Fo 
with other country girls, he took her for his] gates againſt William, vill they - Fo 
miſtreſs, and by her had this William, [on ſome reſolution. The duke by this = 
Duke Robert, about ſeven years after, taking | was come to Southwark, and there . 
it in his head 10 gv on a pilgrimage to wa and lay ſome days, expecting 2 vo m_ 
ſalem, be ſore his departure cauſed the ſtates | ſubmiſſion of London ; but, - the Laar h 
of Normandy to acknowledge bis young ſon Edwin and Morcar took : 15 or « ** 
for his ſuccefſor; and, dying in his journey, ſpirit up the citizens to = ny 1 
William accordingly ſuccceded him in 1035, Normans ; which they x F N 
being then about nine years of age. He met repulſed. This made the niger” 
with a great deal of trouble during his mi- | was rep to take der 4 ere | 
nority, from ſeveral pretenders to the duke-|and, as à hege, 5 * very income 
dom, as well as from the king of France, great while, wou . e nett * 
who wanted to get it into his own hands ;| nent in his preſent 
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; en in, to ſubdue them by terror 
6x Big 25 by force. To this end he 1 
himſelf at Wallingford, and lent _ 4 
lachments to plonder the counties _ on 
Jon, to frighten the cit1zens, an * cut 
them off from proviſions ; and, at the 1 
time, burnt Southwark to the ground. 
The two earls above-mentioned ll labour- 
ed hard for Edgar, and the majority of the 

ple were on their ſide; but their mea- 
Fares were broken by tbe clergy then 1n _ 
don, and the two archbiſhops at their hea , 
ho were for ſubmitting to the duke, an 
had formed a ſtrong party among the citizens 
for that purpoſe : ſo that Edwin and Morcar, 
finding they could not prevail, retired into 
the North ; and immediately after, the two 
archbiſhops, with the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
and Edgar himſelf, went over to the duke, 
who was then at Berkhamſtead; and their 
example was foon followed by a great many 
perſons of diſtinction. But the Londoners 
being till unreſolved, the duke drew nearer 
the city, as if with a deſign to beſiege it: 
upon which the magiſtrater, deſpairing ot 
being able to defend it in the midit of the 
preſeut confuſion, went out and met him, 
and preſented him with the keys of the 
gates. And then, after holding. a conſu]- 
tation with the prelates and nobles, who had 

before ſubmitted, they waited on him in a 
body, and made him an offer of the crown. 
He pretended at firſt to hefitate, as if he had 
forgot what he came about, and defired time 
to conſult with his friends; whoſe advice, 
as might eafily be foreſeen, being agreeable 
to his wiſhes, he told the Engliſh lords and 


crown as their gift ; and this is certain, that 
though he has the title of Conqueror given 
him, he never openly pretended to hold the 
crown by right of conqueſt, Thovgh this was 
but a forced election, and without the con- 


was crowhied at London on Chriſtmas-day, 
having firſt cauſed a fort to be built, which 
he garriſoned with Normans, becauſe he ſtill 
uſpeted the citizens. The ceremony was 
performed by Aldred, archbiſhop of York, 
becauſe Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
ay under a ſuſpenfion from Rome, and Wil- 
am had not yet a mind to diſpleaſe the pope. 
he archbiſhop addrefling himſelf to the En- 
liſh, aſked them, Whether they would 
we the duke of Normandy for their king ? 
nd the biſhop of Conſtance put the ſame 
velton to the Normans ; by which it is 
lain, that it was William's deſign to ſet- 
* them here. They both having conſented 
th loud acclamations, the archbiſhop pla- 
d the duke on the th rone, and adminiſtered 
d bim the oath uſually taken by the Saxon 
lte; which in ſubſtance was,“ To pro- 
ted the church and its miniſters, to bo · 


magiſtrates of London, that he was ready to 
yield to their requeſt: and ſo accepted the 


ſeat of the reſt of the nation, yet William 
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te vern the nation with equity; to enact juſt 
& laws, and cauſe them to be duly obſerved, 
aud to forbid all rapines and unjuſt judg- 
«© ments.” What was moſt ſurprizing, and 
ſaved William a world of trouble, which in 
all appearance he had ſtill to go through, 
was, that as ſoon as ever it was known that 
he had been crowned at London, he was im- 
mediately without any oppoſition acknow- 
ledged for King throughout the whole nat ion. 
So wonderfully did every thing concur to 
bring about this great revolution! King 
William, a few days after his coronation, re- 
tired from London to Barking, where multi- 
tudes came and ſubmitted to him, and 
among the reſt Edwin and Morcar. He re- 
ceived them in a moſt favourable manner, 
aſſured them of his protection, and in their 
preſence gave prince Edgar large poſſeſſions, 
who was ſo beloved by the Englith, that 
he was generally called England's Darling. 
Soon after he laid the foundation of a church 
and monaſtery in the place where Harold 
was flain, and ordered that the monaſtery, 
when finithed, thould be called Battle- abbey. 
In the beginning of his government he uſed 
great moderation towards the Engliſh, and 
exprefled a tender regard for them ; and the 
three firſt months of his reign paſſed to their 
great ſatisfaftion. But this thort time of 
tranquillity and mutual confidence was fol- 
lowed by jealouſy, miſtruſt, and ſeverity on 
the king's fide, and frequent revolts and 
commotions on the people's; in which, 


lon of the 2 of writers on each fide, 
according as they 

ever, is certain, that the Engliſh were ill 
treated by this king, that he ſhewed great par- 
tiality to the Normans, and ruled the natives 
with a deſpotic ſway, exerciſing many acts of 
ſeverity upon them, and treating them, to all 
intefits. and purpoſes, as a conquered people. 
It is certain alfo, that there were many re- 
volts, and attempts to ſhake off the Norman 
yoke ; but they all proved ineffectual, and 
ſerved only for a handle to yet greater acts of 
ſeverity, as will appear from a brief recital of 
facts. The beginning of the year 1067 king 
William, without any other viſible reaſon 
than to diſplay his new grandeur among his 
old ſubjects, went over to N ormandy, takin 
with him ſuch Engliſh lords as he moRt fol. 
pected, to prevent any thing being done to 
his prejudice in his abſence; for which rea- 
ſon alſo he placed ſtrong garriſons of Normans 
in all the caftles. His brother Odo, bi- 
ſhop of Bayeux, and William Fitz-Oſborn 
were intruſted with the government of the 
kingdom ; and theſe ſticking at no methods 
to enrich themſelves, exceedingly oppreſſed 
the Engliſh, and proceeded in ſuch a mans 
ner, that one would almoR 


orders for what they did, that the people 
3 Z | might 
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whether the king was moſt to blame or the 
people, cannot eaſily be determined, by rea- 


vod affected. This, how- 


think they had 
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might be fiirred up to revolt, and ſo there 'bchaving towa ; 
— be tome plauſible pretence do ok Danes An W much =; (fy vie, 
chem with the more leverttys by taking away en their inſults by #4 kin 1 bels 1 
their eſtates, and other methods, by which] plaints of the Englith g, Whillt the com- ox 
the king might, have it in his power the bet- lun were not at all n. that 


- | garded. The | = 
ter to reward his Normans. Be this as 1 coniequence wat, that mar 


| murders were 
will, the Kentiſh men & this time attempted Fan edict was ory warped n ſides, ug eat 1 
to recover their liberty, and called to their | Normans, Morcar nd 2 af gps of the 
aſſi ſtance Euſtace earl of Boloigu, who, fail- }miſtruſtivg the fincerit of _ ere lords, 
ing in his projet of ſurprizing Dover Caſtle, viour towards them foe 45 g's den- . 
retired to his ſhips and left che Kentiſh men and | » retired into Scotlaud log 
prevailed upon prince Edgar to go al ; 
: on 


to the mercy of the regents- Edric Foreſter, [with them, wit i > o 
an Eogliſh lord, alſo took up arms in Here- The king of 6 f =_ — 
fordthite, and cruelly treated all rhe Nor- due reſpect, and married Marga 1 wn had ſ 
mans that fell into his hands. This haſtened feldeſt filter, from whom deten rang. nd 5 
the king's return do England, who, inſtead 3 


grindmother of king Henry II. mw 

royal families of te . 
were united, Though king William Ma thou 
pleaſed at theſe lords leaving the —— his | 
where they had ſo great an influence $4 on t] 
perceiving hereby how the Engliſh food uf whic 
tered, he proceeded to greater acts of ſeverity, Upg 


of puniſhing the regents, approved of their 
conduct, to the no mall ditcontent and mor- 
tification of the Engliſh. The king was na- 
turally covetous, and greedy to hoard up mo- 
ney : his great armament had run him vaſtly 
in debt; and he now thought it high time to 


reward thoſe who had afh(ted him in his ex- | reſolving by humbling them to ; reco 
pedition, according to their expectation. For | felf from their — Wu dn — Ile, 
theſe reaſons he, in 1068, revived the tax | it is ſaid, he forbade them to have any | W of t] 
formerly called Danegeld, which was tevied|n their houfes after eight o'clock at ke the 
upon the poor Engliſh with all imaginable ordering a bell to be rung at that — han 
rigour. And now :wſurrections and revolts| which was called the Curtew, from __ div 
followed in abundance. The inhabitants of} fue, i. e. cover fire; 


a at the ſound of which 
Exeter refuſing to take the oath to the king, | they were obliged, under ſevere penalties, to to 


and to admit a Norman garriſon, William | put out their fires and candles, It muſt de 
as preparing to befiege it in form; and the| owned indeed, that this affair of the Curſes 
citizens had no other courſe to take} is not ſupported by any competent authority, 
but to implore his mercy» At the earneſt | But this is certain, that after the Northom- 
irgcreaties of the clergy he pardoned them, | berland malecontents had called in the Danes, 
no much foever in his own mind he was whoſe general, Olborn, the king of Den» 
againſt it; and, to keep them in order for| mark's brother, king William bribed 5 
the future, he cauſed a caſtle to be built] large preſents to go off, he ſhewed uo mercy 
in the city, and ger rifoned with Normans. towards the Englilh ; but after having, for a 
Ihe late tax nol being ſufficient for the pur- | terror to the reſt, ravaged the whole country 
poſcs before mentioned, the king had recourle | between York md Durham, fo as not i0 
to other expedients, which greatly incteaſed] leave a houle ſanding, he removed all the 
the diſcontents of the Engliſh. . He ſent com- Englich from their polts, took away their es 
miſhoners into all paris, co enguire Who | !iaies, ſeized upon all the fiefs of the crown, 
had fided with Harold, and to covfiſcate | and gave them to the Normans, from who 
their eſtates. Edwin and Morcar, provokcd | are deſcended many of the great families u 
at this treatment of the Engliſh, revolted, this day in Evgland. After this memor?dk 
and having raiſed an army, Were reinforced period, we bear no more of Farldormans d 
by Blethwin, king of Wales, with 2 good | Thanes, Saxon terms, but of count 4 
number of troops. But the king marching earls, viſcounts, baranets, vavaſots, Kt 
with all expedition againg them, with a\}from the Norman of Freuch tongue; # 
great ſaperiority of forces, broke all their | from this time it may be ſaid, that Enya 
meaſures; vpon which the two earls ſub- | became: Norman. The clergy expected gen 
mitted, and were pardoned. But Ibis ad off ching from the kings and therefore wen 
ſceming clemency to the leaders in the re the moſt forward to ſubmit to him 4 
pellion loft all its effect, by his ſeverely pu- the baitle, of Hattings but they wage „ 
niſhing others who were leſs goilty * nas, pointed: for William now put the 4 « 
he cauſed ſeveral who had no hand in the | lands upon the ſame foot with the lei! 
revolt to be ſhut up in priſon 3 which ſpread liging them do furniſh 2 gre _ 
a terror through the nation; 45 did al ſo bis} men for his Wars» though by | 14 
duilding caſtles in divers places, which, | the Saxon kings they were exempt Lo 
ic was eaſy to perceive, WETE deſigned to military ſervice. He 23 1 the ail 
er-awe the Koglih- There webe indeed, | upon the monaſteries, 2 8 
az may be well ſuppoſed, great animofities |to ſupply them with nece Ro tent 
between them and the Normans j the latter | over ſeized upon ine money and? ige 
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peligious houſes, under pretence that the re- 
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led their valuable effects 

* * — ſeveral biſhops and abbots 
1 did not like, putting Normans or 
-- foreigners in their room. In 1071, a 
* mber of malecontents betook them- 
* D the iſle of Ely, ſtrongly fortified it, 

choſe Hereward, one of the braveſt ſol- 
n in the kingdom, for their leader. The 
= « very much alarmed at this proceed- 
king . aching in all haſte, blocked the 
wv 4 op in the ile. They were ſo well for- 
tified that he could not come at them, and 
had ſo good a ſtore of proviſions, that a long 
time would be required to ſtarve them out. 
And ſo having continued the fiege, or block- 
ade, for a great while to no purpoſe, he be. 
thought himſelf of an expedient, which did 
his buſineſs effeftually z which was to ſeize 
on the manors belonging to the monaſtery, 
which were without the limits of the Iſle. 
Upon this the abbot and monks, in order to 
recover their poſſeſſions, delivered up the 
Ile, and all that were in it, into the hands 
of the king. Hereward alone eſcaped : as to 
the reſt, ſome had their eyes put out, or their 
hands cut off, and others were thrown into 
divers oriſons : among the reſt Egelrick, bi- 
ſhop of Durham, who had been fo bold as 
to excommunicate the king, was ſtarved to 
death in priſon. The king of Scotland had 
taken the opportunity of the troubles in 
England, to invade the northern counties, 
which he ravaged in a crue] manner. But as 
ſoon as the affair of Ely was over, king 
William marched againſt him. The Scorch 
king hereupon retired into Scotland, but 
William followed him thither. He not be- 
ing willing to hazard a baitle in his own 
country, offered to accommodate matters by a 
treaty ; which William agreed to, and oblig- 
ed the Scotch kiüg to do him homage, 
which moſt probably was only for Cum- 
berland, though ſome Engliſh writers ſay, 
it was for all Scotland. In 1073, Philip 
king of France being jealous of the greatneſs 
of king William, on a ſudden invad- 
ed Normandy without any declaration of 
war; upon which William went over with 
a great army, with which he retook Mans 
and the whole province of Maine; and Phi- 
lip ſoon growing weary of the war, concluded 
a peace with king William. Prince Edgar, 
about this time, came to the king out of Scot- 
land, 1mplored his pardon, and ſubmitted. 
The king received him very graciouſly, and 
gave him an allowance of a pound of filver a 
day. From this time he continued in obedi- 
ence, and gave the king no further diſtur- 
bance. Whilſt William was in Normandy, 
pope Gregory VII. ſent his nuncio to ſum- 
mon him to do him homage for his king- 
tom, pretending it to be a fief of the holy 
ſee, But William told the nuncio, that he 
his crown of none but God and his 
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ſword ; and publiſhed an ediQ, forbidding al 
his ſubjefts to own any pope but whom he 
firſt allowed of, and to receive any orders 
from Rome without his licence, During the 
king's abſence, ſome diſguſted Norman lords 
formed a conſpiracy to depoſe him, and pre- 
vent his return, and drew ear] Waltheoff, the 
only Engliſh lord the king retained in his fa- 
your, into the plot. But he ſobn repenting, 
went over aud diſcovered it to the king be- 
fore it came to any head, imploring ar the 
ſame time his pardon, which the king readily 
granted. Notwithſtanding which, ſoon after 
his return, the earl was apprehended, be- 
headed, and buried under the ſcaffold, And 
many of the innocent Engliſh, who were not 
at all concerned in the conſpiracy, were ſe- 
verely punithed, as well as the guilty Nor- 
mans. King Wilhbam now enjoyed ſome 
tranquillity, but in the year 1077 more work 
was cut out for him abroad. For his eldeſt 
ſon Robert, inſtigated by the king of France, 
rebelled againſt him in Normandy, and en- 
deavoured to make himſelf maſter of that 
duchy, William went over, and his fon per- 
ſi ſted in his oppoſition, and in the heat of an 
engagement wounded him in the arm with- 
out knowing him, and diſmounted him. 
But when he knew it was his father, he 
alighted, ſet him upon his own Horſe, and 
ſubmitted entirely to his. mercy. William 
brought him with him into England, and in 
the year 1080, ſent him againſt the Scots, 
who had rerewed their incurſions. But this 
war alſo ended in a treaty between the two 
nations, and there was nothing remarkable in 
this expedition but Robert's founding the town 
of Newcaſtle-vpon-Tyne ; about which time 
alſo king William built the famous Tower of 
London, to be a check vpon the citizens, 
whom he all along ſuſpected. Soon after the 
peace with Scotland, William turned his 
arms againſt the Welſh, who had made ſome 
incurſions into his dominions : upon which 
the Welth princes ſubmitted, and became his 
tributaries. Let us now ſee, in few words, 
how William managed his domeſtic affairs in 
time of peace. He did all he could to intro- 


duce the Norman language into England, 


cauſed the Saxon laws to be tranſlated into 
Norman, and publiſhed his own laws in that 
tongue, and commanded it to be taught in all 
ſchools. The effe&t was, that in common 
uſe, a third language was by degrees intro- 
duced, which was neither Engliſh nor Nor- 
man, but a mixture of both. He erected 
new courts of juſtice, before unknown to the 
Engliſh, and very incommodious to them, 
and ordered all law proceedings there to be in 
the Norman tongue. He had an immenſe re- 
venue; and that he might know what 

man was to pay him out of his eftate and 
effects, he ordered a general ſurvey to be 


made, not only of his own lands, but of all 
the * England ; as alſo what every 
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man was worth in money, ſtock of cattle, &c. 
a'l which were ſet down in a book called 
Doom' 5-day Book, which to this day is pre- 
ſerved in the Exchequer. As he was very 
fond of hunting, he difpeopled the country 
in Hampthire for above thirty miles in- com- 
paſs, demoliſhing both charches and houſcs, 
to make a foreft for his diverſiop, which was 
called New-Foreſt. Ia ſhort, all his actions 
favoured of a moſt arbitray and abſolute 
prince. William having enjoyed a tranquil- 
lity of ſeveral years, every one thought he 
would have ended his days in peace. But all 
on a ſudden he makes vaſt preparations, goes 
over to Normandy, and enters vpon a fierce 
war againſt France. A truce foon enſued, 
which was broke by an unlucky jeſt of king 
Philip. William being grown very fat and 
unwieldy, was paſſing through a courſe ot 
phyfic, when one coming to Philip from 
Roan, he aſked him, Whether the king 
« of England was delivered yet of his great 
© belly?” Wilkam being told of this, was ſo 
enraged, that he ſent him word, that as ſoon 
as he was up, he would offer in the church 
of Notre Dame at Paris, ten thouſand lances 
by way of wax-lights. Accordingly he re- 
newed the war with the utmoſt fury, but it. 
occaſioned his death. For having made great 
ravages, and behheged and took Mantes, he 
ordered it to be burnt to the ground: when 
ſtanding too near the fire, the weather being 
alſo very hot, and in his return to Roan hav- 
ing bruiſed the rim of his belly againſt his 
ſaddle, he fell into a fever, which carried him 
off on the gth of September, 1087, in the 
fixty- firit year of his age, after having reigned. 
in Normandy fifty-two years, and twenty one 
in England. He was buried in the Abbey 
Church at Caen, which he bimſelt had 
| founded. It is very remarkable, that when 
this great prince was going to be inter- 

, a Norman gentleman forbad the burial, 
becauſe the ground on which the church 
flood was his, which the deceaſed had never 
paid him for: and, according to the laws of 
Normandy, they were obliged to make him- 
ſarisfa&tion before the corpſe could be buried. 
It is alſo remarkable, that his death was no 
ſooner known, than his ſon Henry ſnatched 
his legacy out of the Treaſury ; the noblemen 
returned to their caftles ; and the domeſiics 
having robbed the houſhold ran away. Wil- 
liam's courage and policy, are not ro be 
queſtioned, and it 1s certain, he was indefa- 
rigable in executing whatever he defigned. 
When he lay on his death-bed, he ſcemed to 
reflect ſeriovily on his paſt actions, and to 
view them in a different light from what he 
had done in the time of his health and vi- 
pour. He ordered great ſums of money to be 
given to the poor, and to the churches, par- 
ticularly for rebuilding thoſe he had burnt at 
Mantes. He releaſed all the priſoners, 
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: arold's brother and 
Normandy a great may 
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detatacd in 


being one of the hotla es gi an 
o King Edwaid. Then. — 1 2 
othicers to ſtand abobt his bed, he 18 his chief had 
harangue to them, weak as be mak 2 log t 
in he talked much of the Fad. Where. = 
acquired by. his military Fes Accs ie hat cro 
he could not help owning, h SO» i Gen 
uſurped 8» de had wud MM 
rped the crown of Enoland and Jaitly frot 
of all the blood ſpilt on that a gull yea 
though he ſaid he durſt not . gua 
which of right was non« of his but v the 
the drſpolal of God; yet * r *ſt it of 3 

Will; : „ in e eoimended 
iam, his ſecond ſurviving ſon for his He 
ceſſor, and did all in his power to fonia the in | 
crown to him. He had three other 6 * to 1 
ſides William, by his wife Matilda N be hor 
to the Earl of Flanders. To Robert — Wa: 
deſt he gave the Duchy of — = 10 
chard was killed by a ſtag in New Foreſt 15 his 
bis youngeſt fon Henry he bequeathed an = len 
nuity of 5000 marks. And when the — En 
prince complained as not being pleaſe with * 
his portion, it is ſaid, his father told him b * 
2a prophetic ſpirit, that the dominions of 15 Y 
two brothers ſhould be one day united in har on 
which indeed came to paſs : though it is not tio 
at all likely that God ſhould reveal his will in * 
any extraordinary manner to a prince of Wil. Aur 
liam's character. He had alſo ſix daughters des 
by the ſame Matilda; Cecily, abbe{ of Caen: o 
Conſtance, married to the duke of Bretaign; * 
Adeliza, promiſed to Harold when he was i, io. 
Normandy, died young; Adela, married 6 ws 
the carl of Blois; Guodied, to William Wa. bil 
ren, earl of Surry ; and Agatha, eſpouſed ty 2 
Alphonto, King of Galicia. From the tuinſ. 18 
actions of William's reign, he appears to hare = 
been a prince of great courage, capacity, and oy 
ambition, politic, cruel, vindictive, aud n- on 
pacious; fiern and haughty in his deportment; 5 


reſerved and jealous in his diſpoßtion. He 
was fond of glory, and though parſimonious 


| 


in his houſhold, delighted in pomp and of- - 
tentation. Though tudden and impetyous in m 


his enterprizes, he was cool, deliberate, an 
indefatigable in times of danger and difficulty, 
His aſpe& was nobly ſevere and imperious 
bis ſtature tall and portly, his conſtitution 
robuſt, aud the compofition of his bones and 
muſcles ſo ſtrong, there was hardly a man of 
that age, who could bend his bow, or hande 
his arms. 5 
WILLIAM II. ſornawed Ruſos, ut 
ing his father's laſt illneſs in Normandy 
| was concerting meaſures in England to fecur 
his ſucceſſion to the Crown. Though it 1 
the Couqueror's defire that he ſhould fiv 
ceed him, yet there was great. danger of 1 
party being formed againſt him in fayour 
his elder brother Robert. But as Noben 
was out of the kingdom, William with i) 
more eaſe accompliſhed his dehigns.; and If 


among the reſt Morcar and Ulnoth, which 


* 


the management of Lanfranc, — 
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who had great intereſt among 

le, both Evglith and Normans, and 
the beet ' er the leading lords of both 
had gained over the 8 r 

ons, and by the favour oe: Hans THE 'S 

2 he äſcended the throne, and was 
«52648 jg 18 days after his farhe.'s death, 
— 10379, He was ſurnamed Rufus 
Sept. 1 ins red haired, and was n2W thirty 
Gro old He was remarkable for no goud 
2 bot his courage, Which however for 
the molt part was more like the nerceneſs 
of 3 wild beaſt than the bravery of a hero. 
He was very i1l-natured, and a perfect brate 
in his behaviour 3 Was wholly indifferent as 
to religion, and had no regard for honour or 
honetty, He was greedy of money, but it 
135 to fzoanJer it away upon idle expences. 
la fine, he had all his father's vices without 
his virtues, and hiſtorians agree in repre- 
ſenting him as bad a prince as ever ſat on the 
Enzlith throne. Theſe hiſtorians were in- 
deed monks and eccleſiaſties, who in ght be 
prejudiced againſt him for his ſe.zing the 
revenves of the church. However, as Icarce 
any action of his life deferves- commenda- 
tion, their repreſentations ſeem to be but 
too well founded. His iutereſt indeed obliged 
bim to put on the mafk for ſome time at the 
begianing of his reign, and his atſefting 
to be guided by the counſels of Lantrancy 
made the Engliſh expcA a change for the 
better, In 1088, a formidable conſpiracy 
was ſet up again him by his uncle Odo, 
diſhop of Bayeux, who hated Lanfranc, and 
could not endure to ſee him in ſo great fa- 
your. The deſign was to depoſe William, 
and ſet Robert on the throne. Several Nor- 
man lords and bithops joining in the plot, 
and many of the Engliih alſo being prevailed 
on to favour it, when they thought matters 
were ripe, they invited Robert to come over, 
who promiſed ſoon to be with them. The 
conſpirators then fortified themſelves in ſes 
vera] places, and William ſeemed to be in a 
moſt dangerous ſituation. But Robert's in- 
dolence and dilatory temper, who did not 
come over with his forces as was expected, 
gave him time to extricate himſelf out of 
this danger. He firſt gained over the Eng- 
Iiſh by Lanfranc's intereſt : then he fitted 
ot a fleet, and marched againſt Odo and the 
other rebels with an army of Englithmen, 
took Peventy, Rocheſter, and Durham, and 
the other places where they had ſhut them- 
ſelyes up, broke all their meaſures, and 
Entirely diſpelled the threatening ſtorm. 
Though William was indebted to the Eng- 
lin for having by their means cruſhed this 
conſpiracy, and though he had made them 
many fair promiſes, yet it was no ſooner 
out but he began to oppreſs them even worſe 
than his father bad done. Of this Lanfranc 
reſpectfully admoniſhed him, putting him in 
"oe By his promiſes. William was dif- 
Pcated at this, and angrily aſked him with 


Canterbury» 


| 
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an oath, Whether a king could keep all 


* his promiſes ?? From this time the good. 
archbiſhop was quite out of favour, and died 
quickly after. And now William threw off. 
all refraint, and ſpared no methods for raiſ- 
ing money to ſatisfy his vain expences. Io 
this end he ſeized upon the vacant beuefices, 
and after he had firipped them of every 
thing he could turn into money, he fold them 
ty the higheſt bidder. He ſeized upon the 
remporalities of the ſce of Canterbury, and 
keptahem in his hands four years, and did 
the jame by all the other biſhoprics that 
became vacant in his reign. Soon after, 
William, to be revenged on his brgther Ro- 
bert for the late conſpiracy, and perhaps 
from a deſite of enjoying all his father's do- 
minions, invaded Normandy, and made him- 
leif mafter of ſeveral places. Robert im- 
plored aid of the king of France, who came 
to his aſſiſtance; but William having found 
means to bribe him, he retired without do- 
ing any thing, and William procecded to take 
more places, and bribed ſome of the burghers 
of Roan to undertake the delivering it into 
his hands. But prince Henry joining his 
brother Robert, ſaved it; for entering the 
city on a ſudden, he ſeized the chief of the 
conſpirators, and threw him headlong from 
a tower; which bold ſtroke not only pre- 
ſerved the capital, but in effect all Nor- 
mandy. For William ſoon after, in 1og1, 
was obliged to ſtrike up a peice with duke 
Robert, on this condition, among others, 
That upon either of the brothers dying with- 
out heirs, the ſurvivor ſhould ſucceed to all 
his dominions. Whilſt William was in 
Normandy, Malcolm, king of Scotland, 
made an incurſion into Northumberland, 
and William at his return reſolved to revenge 
this inſult. He artfully induced his brother 
Robert to come over and accompany him in 
this expedition, fearing he ſhould in his ab- 
ſence ſeize on thoſe caſtles ia Normandy, that 
he held by the late treaty. His army ſuffer» 
ed greatly by ſeveral diſaſters in Scotland ; 
but Malcolm fearing the ill conſequences- of 


| a war in his own country, ſent William pro- 


poſals for an accommodation, which were 
readily accepted, and the Scotch king obliged 
himſelf to pay the fame homage to the king 
of England he had formerly done. Bur 
Robert perceiving he was only amuſed by 
his brother, to draw him into this expedi- 
tion, returned home greatly diſguſted. About 


this time Robert Fitz-Hamon, gentleman of 


the king's bedchamber, conquered Glamor- 
ganſhire, and flew Rees the Welth king. He 
beſtowed upon twelve knights, who aſſiſted 
him in the expedition, twelve manors, which 
were enjoyed by them aud their poſterity. 
The king continued his arbitrary proceed- 
10gs, and oppreſſed his ſubjects, Normans as 


well as Engliſh, more and more every da 
which made them all wiſh for his pal - 


the 
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the only remedy to the evils they groaned 
under. And now they thought. their wiſhes 
were going to be accompliſhed ; for in 1093, 
a dangerous diſtemper ſeized him at Glou- 
ceiter, ſo that he himſelf thought his end 
a,proaching; and the fear of death made 
him reſolve, if he ever recovered, to reform 
all that had been amiſs in his government. 
The bithops laying hold of the good diſpo- 
fition he was now in, exhorted him to fill 
up the vacant fees, which he complicd with 
and particularly made Anſelm archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, between whom and the king 
there were afterwards great conteſts, Anſelm 
deing a warm aflertor of the rights of the 
church, and king William not being over- 
ſcrupulous in ſuch matters; W o being re- 
covered of his illneſs, preſently forgot all 
his good reſolutions, returned to his courſes, 
retratted, as far as was in his power, the 
ood orders he had given in his ſickneſs, and 
even increaſed the ahuſes of government, in- 
ſtead of correctiag them. The Scots again 
renewing their incurſions and ravages, Ro- 
bert de Mowbray, governor of the northern 
parts, fell upon them uaexpettedly, defeated 
them, and flew Malcolm, and Edward, his 
eldeft ſon. In 1094, we again find king 
William at war with bis brother Robert in 
Normandy, who, as William had not per- 
formed his part of the late treaty, ſeemed re- 
ſolved to take from him the places he held 
there. Being effifted by the king of France, 
he gained ſeveral advantages over William, 
who at laſt hag recourſe to his old artifice, 
and bribed the French king once more to 
draw off his forces. In order to raiſe mo- 
ney, he ſeat orders into England for levy- 
ing 22,000 men, and to impreſs ſuch as wece 
of ſome ſubſtauce, and did not care to leave 
their families, When they were juſt going 
to embark, they were diſcharged, upon pay- 
ing ten ſhillings a man, which they readily 
did, and by this artifice William raifed 
10,000]. Robert now, in all likelihood, 
would have loſt all his dominions, if the king 
had not been obliged to return on a ſudden 
to repreſs the Welſh, who were ravaging 
Shropſhire and Cheſhire. At his approach, 
they retired among the mountains and inac- 
ceſüble places, and William purſuing them 
too far, loſt more of his men than he de- 


ftroyed of the enemy's, and af! he could do 


was, to rebuild the caſtle of Montgomery, 
«hich had been demoliſhed. A little after 
he ſuppreſſed a dangerous conſpiracy of Ro- 
bert de Mowbray, who being diſguſted at the 
king's not rewarding him for the ſervice he 
}ad done, as he thought he deferved, was 


concerting meaſures with other diſcontented 


Yords to depoſe him; but the king coming 
ſaddenly upon them, Mowbray way taken 
and clapped up in priſon ; and of the reft of 
the conſpirators, ſome were ſtripped of their 
eftares, ſome Had their eyes put ovt, and 


Jnone elcaped ſome 
| other. In rog6 the pro'eCt of the 
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kind of Puniſhment or 


holy Wer 


was ſet on foot b 
- y pope Urban 11. in Which 


0 many princes of Chriſtendo 
. gn of it was to — Pa 
and out of the hands of the Saracens % 
badge of thoſe who went to it was a bY The 
wrought in their garments, whence the — 
_ Croifes, and the expedition the . 
ade. Robert duke of Normandy W - 
of the princes who en aged in it; and k 
fray the expences of his undertakin * 
mortgaged his duchy to his brother . 
of England, for a ſum of money whic 
William raiſed on his ſubjects by the — 
oppreſſive methods imaginable, In hy 
William rebuilt London Brioge, raiſed 15 ; 
wall round the Tower, and erefted the 
mous Hall at Weſtminſter, which, thou Me 
large, he found fault with, and fa > 
was ſcarce big enough for a King's bed. 
chamber. The raiſing money for theſe works 
was a great oppreſſion on the ſubjectz. The 
next year William went over and reliev 
Mans. As he was going to embark, the 
wind being coptrary, the maſter of the hip 
repreſented the danger of then putting to ſea, 
But William afked bim, “ If he ever head 
* of a king being drowned ?* and compelled 
him to proceed. But though he was not to 
be drowned, he was not however to de! 
naturai death. For being hunting one day 


wiſe, ſhot with an arrow into the heart, by 
Walter Tyrrel, a French knight, as he ws, 
ſeemingly at leaſt, ſhooting at a deer; and 
dropt down dead immediately. Thus fell 
William, ſurnamed Rufus, from his red hair, 
and florid complexion, after he had lived 
four and forty years, and reigned near thir- 
teen, during which he oppreſſed his people 
in every form of tyrauny and inſult. He 
was equally void of learning, principle, and 
humanity ; haughty, paſſiorate, brutal, pro- 
fligate, and vograteful ; a ſcoffer at religion; 
2 ſcourge to the clergy ; vain-glorious, talk- 
ative, rapacious, laviſh, and diſſolute, and 
an inveterate enemy to the Engliſh, though 
he owed bis crown to their valour and fide- 
lity, when the Norman lords intended to 
expel him from the throne, In return for 
this inſtance of their loyalty, he took all op- 
portunities to fleece and enſlave them; and 
at one time impriſoned fifty of the belt fi. 
milies in the kingdom, on pretence of kil- 
ling Ris deer: fo that they were compelled 
to purchaſe their liberty at the expence of all 
their wealth; though not before they bat 
vndergone the fiery qrdeal. He lived in! 
ſcandalous commerce with proſtitutes, pro- 
| feſſing his contempt for marriage ; and he. 
ing no legitimate ifſve, the crown devoly- 
ed to his brother Henry. He was bur! 

at Wiacheſter (where his tomb, fome- 


| what raiſcd from the ground, remains 


in New Foreft, he was accidentally, or other. 
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is reien a gre't invndation of 
(fs eh. non Kent, aud co- 
the ſea overny f belonging to carl 

4 the lands formerly belonging 
rin Theſe are now called the Goodwin 
tous to ſhips. 1 

Winti 111. of England, and Roe 
Orange and Nailav, born Nov. 14, et 50, 
Lad for is sodfathers the States of Holland 
27?) Zealand, the cities ot Delt, Leyden, | 
f 4 Amſterdam. The ſtates finding them 
Cheek af liberty, by the death of William II. 
el. to remedy the inconveniencics which 
= happen from A fingle governor. They, 
af a general aſſembly to meet, in 
reſolved, That ſince the coun- 
hout a governor by the death 
he choice of all officers and 
magiſtrates for the time to come, ſhould be, 
in the diſpoſal of the cities; and that not 
only che ordinary ſoldiers, but even the 
dards of the decealed prince, (hovld take an 
"th of fidelity to the” fiates of Holland : 
this was enanimouſly carried. T he conduct 
of Mellrs. de Wit being very much diſap- 
prored, the prince was in 1672 declared ge- 
neral of the army of the ſtatcs. At that 
ume they were in a molt diſtreſſed condition. N 
The French carrying all before thera, he im- 
mediately repaired to the army. The fron- 
tier towns and garr!fons in the province of | 
Holland fell every day into the hands cf the 
enemy, Which cauſed infurret:ons. Dort 
firſt led the way, and was followed by other 
cities. The conſequence was, that the prince 
was declared in a full aſſembly of the ſlates, 
ſtadtholder, captain, and admiral-general of 
all their forces, as well by ſea as by land; 
and they gave him all the power, dignity, 
and authority, which his anceſtors of glo- 
riovs memory had ever enjoyed, and things 
took then a more proſperous turn: not long 
aſter the two de Wus, the great enemies of 
the houſe of Orange, were torn to pieces by 
the people. In 1673 he took the ſtrong 
town of Nacrden, and by his courage and! 
conduct obliged the French to quit Utrecht, 
and ſcveral conſiderable places where they 
had garriſons. As an acknowledgment of 
his ſervices, the ſtates confirmed him in 
the office of Stadtholder, and entailed this! 
dignity upon the heirs of his body born in 
lawful wedlock, in an infirument, dated Fe- 
bruary 2, 1674. The ſame day the ſtates 
of Zealand conferred the ſame adminiſt ra- 
tion upon his highneſs, and declared him, 
chief nobleman of their province. Soon 
after he went to Utrecht, and made ſome 
regulations in the government of that pro- 
vince ; and the following propoſition being 
made, Whether it were adviſeable to confer 
the charge of governor-general, captain, and 
admiral-general of the province, upon his 
highneſs, and his heirs male, lawfully be- 
gotten they all, nemine contradicente, ap- 
bored the motion, and conferred that dig- 


appoi n tech 
which it was 
try was now Wit 
of the prince, t 
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nity upon his highneſs. Soon after he en» 
gaged the French at Senef, where he gainud 
great hunour by his courage and co noun, 
and obtained a victory, after a moſt bloody 


engagement. In 1675, as an acknowledy- 
ment of his great ſervices, the burgbers ot 
the duchy of Guelders cenferred on him the 
honbour of being hereditary governor ot that 
province; and he reformed ſeveral abutes 
which had got footing during the enemy's 
aſurpation there. Soon after he fell ill of 
the ſmall-pox, of which he recovered, to the 
univerſal joy of all the confederates. On 
October 17, 1677, the prince embarked for 
England, and arrived at Norwich the 19th. 
On November 4, which was his highneſs's 
birth-day, he was married to the princeſs 
Mary, eldeſt daughter of the duke of York ; 
the marriage was celebrated at eleven at night. 
On the 29th of the ſame month, he depart- 
ed from London, with his princets, and land- 
ed at Terbeyde. ln Auguſt 1678, he attack- 
ed and defeated the duke of Luxemburgh in 


In the heat of the action, the prince ad- 
vanced ſo far, that he was in great danger of 
being loſt, had not Monſ. Puwerkerk come 
ſcaſonably to his relief, and killed an offcer 
that was juſt going to fire a piſtol at him. 
On K 29th, 1684, a treaty was ſigued at 
the Hague, which put an end to military 
operations. In 1688 king James II. of Eng- 
land having conducted his affairs in ſuch a 
mannyer, as apparently threatened the civil 
and religious liberties of the nation, a great 
many perſons of eminence and iptereft in the 
kingdom, bath clergy and laity, 'deemed it 
expedient to invite over the priace of Orange. 
Several of them waited on him at the Hague 
for that purpoſe; and the States General 
having reſolved to aſſiſt him, great prepara- 
tions were made for his expedition. In the 
mean time, the prince of Orange ſet forth a 
declaration, October 10. N. S. importing 
his defign to maintain the proteſtant religion, 
and the laws and liberties of this kingdom. 
On October 16th he took his leave of the 
ſtates, and on the 19th failed with 50 men 
of war, 25 frigates, as many fircſhips, near 
400 victuallers and tranſports, having about 
14,000 land forces, accompanied by many 
of the Engliſh nobility and gentry, but was 
forced back by a florm. He put to ſea again 
November 1, and landed the 5th at Torbay, 
and was ſoon joined by many of the nobi- 
lity. He advanced towards Londen, and king 
James quitting the kingdom, he was invited 
to London. In the mean time, the lords 
took upon them the government of the king- 
dom, and agreed to addreſs the prince of 
Orange to take upon him the adminiſtration 
of all public affairs till a convention ſhould 
meet. The convention of lords and com- 
mons met, Janvary 22, 1688-9, and after 


forme warm debates, voted, that the prince 
34 4 and 
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and princeſs of Orange ſhould be king and 
queen, The princets arrived February 12; 
and the next day both houſes waited on 
them, and made a ſolemn offer of the crown, 


which was accepted by the prince in the. 


name of himfelf and his wiſe, and the fame 
day they were proclaimed king and 2 by 
the names of Wilham and Mary; fuch was 
the necelfity of the times. The firſt thing 
king William did, after he had ſettled his 
privy-council, was giving the royal aſſent, 
on Februaty 23, to a bill that had paſſed both 
huuſes, * to remove and prevent all queſtions 
© and diſputes concerning the aſſembling and 
+ fettliog of this preſent parliament.” By 
which act the convention, which had placed 
the crowir on the prince and princeſs of O- 
range, was changed into a parliament. The 
judgment againſt Mr. Samuel Jonnion was re- 
veried; and the judgment upon the quo 
warranto againf the city of London was allo 
reverted, and the city reftored to its privi- 
leges ; 
paſſed, out of which were excepted ſome few 
of the many late inſtruments ef popery and 
arbitrary power. From the beginoing of the 
reign of kivg William and queen Mary, 
there was a party in the nation who diſliked 
the new ſettlement, and were in continual 
plots to overturn it, and to reſtore the late 
king James. And to theſe were joined ſe- 
veral* proteſtants, who, either from the 
nrong impreſſians of the late doftrine of 
paſkve-ob<dience and non-refiftance, could 
nt bring themſelves to think it lawful to 
refift king James, or. who, though they 
thought the interpoſition of the prince of 
Orange neceffary at the time, yet were 2 
gaiuſt his being made king, and were on! 

tor a regency id the name of king James II. 
being ttrongly prepoſſeſſed with the notion 
of hereditary right, and direct lineal ſuc- 
ceſſion. Some of theſe, indeed, aſterwards 
complied with the times, as the earl of 
Noringham, who was made ſecretary of 
nale to king William and queen Mary, and 
Dr. Sherlock, who, after the victory at the 
Boyne, acknowledged their majeſties title, 
ard was made dean of St, Paul's. But many 
adhered to their old principles, and the party 
was ſtrengthened and kept alive by ſeveral 
clergymen, who ſcropled, or refuſed, to take 
th: new oaths, —_ whom were ſome 
biſhops, as the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and the biſhops of Ely, Bath and Wells, 
P-terborough, Norwich, and Glovceſter (of 
whom the four firſt had been impriſoned in 
the Tower by king James), who aſter ſome 
time were deprived, and their ſees filled with 
others ; which occaſioned what ſome called 
a ſchiſm in the church of England. Not 
long after, the king, by the advice of the 
commons, and being firongly ſolicited to it 
by bis allies, declared war againſt France. 
The king and queen were ſolemnly crowned 


y crown of England. The revolution in 


and an act of oblivion, at length, fi 
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by the biſl;op of London, on A 
The parliament, at the king's defi; 
2 8 act, © for taking away the * 
Sn r which received _ 
val aflent, on April 24. On Jol the 
princeſs Anne of Detmark was ba. Þ 
2 prince, named William, whom his , 
jeſty created duke of Glouceſter The Tak 
paſſed the bill of ri __ 


his and ; 
December 16, ane ay Ar o% 


of rights, when their Wafer declaration 


crown, with the addition of e the 


claufe, for excluding papitts and Gor 
rywg papiſts, for ever, from inberiring the 


land 8 followed that in England. ve 


an act was preſently pafſed for l 


f be 
crown upon the king and queen of E * 
purſuant to which, their Majefties — 


claimed king and been of Scotla . 
11, tue day of ie ee ade 
Then the earl of Argyle and other —_ 
oners were ſent to make a ſolemn tender of 
the crown to their majeſties, in the name of 
the ettates and kingdom of Scotland; which 
was done on May 11. In the MAR 1 
the duke of Gordon, a papiſt, fill held the 
caſtle of Edinburgh for the late king; but 2 
vigorous ſiege obliged him to Carrender it 
on June 13, upon condition that he and the 
arriſon ſhould have their lives, liberties, and 
rortunes fecured. And the earl of Dundee 
being {lain in battle, and the forces he had 
raifed in the Highlands dwindling away by 
degrees, and being at length entirely ſup- 
preſſed, their majeſties remained afterward; 
in the peaceable pofſeſhon of the crown of 
Scotland; though ſome things occafioned 
great uneaſineſs, of which the enemies of the 
government failed not to make their adrau- 
tage; particularly, the ſlaughter of the men 
of Gleneo, between thirty and forty in num- 
ber, after they had laid down their arms, in 
February 1692-3. In Ireland, Tyrconnel bad 
ſecured the moſt important places of that 
kingdom, and ufed ſuch violence againſt the 
proteſtants, that they were forced to retire 
to their brethren in the north; who wu 
on Kilmore, Coleraine, Inniſkilling, an 
Londonderry, declared for king William and 
queen Mary. The late infatuated king James 
Now ſailed from Breſt with ſome French 
troops, and landed at K inſale on the 12th of 
March, 1698-9. Having taken Coleraine 
and Kilmore, after a ſtout refiltance, he laid 
fiege to Londonderry, on April 20; from 
whence, a few days after, he departed to 
mee: his parliament at Dublin, where be 
paſſed an act to attaipt between 2 aud 3000 
proteſtant lords, ladies, clergymen, and geb. 
tlemen, of bigh-treaſon. In the mean on 
the fiege of Londonderry was carried on af 
the utmoſt efforts, and the garriſon une 
Mir. George Walker a clergyman, and h 
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reſolotion, though reduced to the andere, 
: upon horie-fleſh, dogs, cats, rats 
of feeding * ſtareh, dried and talted 
aud om” all kinds of offal ; till major- 
NN artiving with ſome ſhips laden 
with proviſions, which, after a long delay, 
he at la found means, with diihculry, to 
convey into the town, the beſiegeis, on Joly 
1, thought fit to raife the ſiege. The 
tft of Inn:{killing, at the ſame time, 
did wonders ; particularly, the day before 
the ſiege of Derry was raiſed, they advanced 
near 20 miles to meet about Coco Irith, and 
defeated them, killing and drywning near 
3090) though themſelves were not above 
2000, and had but about 20 killed and 50 
wounded. In Auguſt, duke Schomberg ar- 
rived in Ireland with 10,000 men, took Car- 
rickfergus iu four days, and performed other 
acts of bravery and conduct, Ring William 
having paſſed an act for putting the adm mi- 
#ration into the hands of the queen when- 
erer he ſhould be out of the Kingdom, in 
Jene 1690, landed with a gallant army in 
Ireland, 5 1 fought the ever me- 
morable battle 0 the Boyne, wherein, though 
he had the miskortune to Joſe the brave duke 
Schomberg, then 82 years old, yet he gained 
a complete victory over the French and Irith 
army, and obliged king James to retire to 
Dublin, and make all the haſte he could 
back to France. King William, the follow- 
jig Sunday, entered Dublin in triumph, and 
went to St. Patrick's church to return thanks 
to God for his victory: avd arriving in 
England the beginning of September, he font 
the earl of Marlborough to carry on the re- 
duction of Ireland; who took Cork and 
Kinſale with ſuch expedition, that he was 
again at Kenfington on October 28. The 
next year, 1691, the intrepid Engliſh under 
the brave general Ginckle, and other valiant 
commanders, made themſelves maſters of 
Ballimore, with incredible bravery paſſed the 
Shannon amidſt the fire of the encmy, and 
took Athlone, and fought the glorious bat- 
tle of Aghrim on July 12, wherein 4000 
Iriſh and their general St. Ruth were lain; 
which was ſoon followed by the ſurrender of 
Galloway, and laſtly, that of Limerick in 
October (where Tyrconnel died, as it were 
of grief, on Avguſt 14), by which an end 
was put to the Iriſh war, and all Ireland 
was reduced to the obedience of king Wil- 
= od queen Mary. In England, the king 
ved the convention-parliament, on Fe- 
bruary 6, 1689-90, and a new parliament 
met on March 20. It was in this ſeſ- 
hon that the act of oblivion, before men- 
Were was pafled, In the mean time, the 
* king was puſhing his conqueſts in 
tae Netherlands and other parts, which 


made it necefſary for king William to go 


me to the famous congreſs at the Hague, 
a thy beginning of the year 1691, in oder 
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nour at ſea was in a great meaſure retrieved 


1 


to animate the confederate princes and fates. 
The French were tio far before-band with 
the allies, that they rook the ſtrong city 
of Mons this year, and Namur in che year 
following; after which was fought the bat»: 
tle of Steenkirk (King William command-" 
ing the confederate army himſelf, as he did 
every year during the war) in which, though 
the French remained maſters of the field of 
battle, yet king William fo bravely diſputed 
the victory, that they bad ſcarce any thing 
elſe to boaſt of, the lofs being nearly equal 
on both ſides. The king was no ſooner gone 
abroad in 1691, but the Jacobites retumed 
their favourite ſcheme, in concert with 
France, for refioring the late king James. 
But the vigilance of queen Mary and the 
government again difroncerted their mea- 
fures. The parhiament meeting towards the 
end of the year, paſſed a bill for the frequent 
calling avd meetiog of parliaments, com- 
monly called the Trienn:al Bill; but the 
king, by the advice of his miniliers, refuſed 
his aſſent: as he did allo the next year to a 
dill touching free and impartial procedings 
in parliament, being in the nature of whar 
is now Called a Place-bill: which fo dif- 
pleaſed the commons, that they relolved, 
that whoever adviſed the king not to give 
the royal aſſent to that act, was an enemy to 
their majeſties and the kingdom. However, 
the parliament inffiing upon the Triennial 
Bill, he thought fit to paſs it in 1694, which 
gave a general ſatisfaction. In July was 
tought the famous battle of Landen, between 
the allied army commanded by king William, 
and the French under the duke of Luxem- 
burg: and though the latter were much ſu- 
berior in number, the former fought with 
ſoch obſtinare bravery, under their prudent 
and valiant leader, that for ſome time they 
had manifeſtly the advantage; and it was 


only the ſuperiority of numbers that at laſt 


wreſted the victory out of their hands: after 
which, the French made themſelves maſters 
of Charleroy. Our loſs likewiſe at fea was 
this year very conſiderable. For the whole 
Breſt fleet, on June 16, fell upon Sir George 
Rooke's ſquadron, which had a fleet of near 
100 merchant-ſhips, bound for the Streights, 
under its convoy, whilſt 4t was ſeparated 
from the main fleet, which ſhould have con- 
voyed it out of danger, and took, burnt, 
or ſunk four of the greateſt Smyrna thips, 
three Dutch men of war, and one Englith, 
and near $0 other merchant-ſhips. Our ho- 


this year.“ The king returned on Novem- 
ber 9. On December 28, queen Mary died 
of the ſmall-pox, to the inexpretfible grief 
of the nation. She was king James's eldeſt 
daughter, and died in the 33d year. of her 
age, having reign d near fix ears jointly 
with the king her hutband. On Maret d, the 
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was moſt ſulepmly and magnificently interred 
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in Henry VIIid's chapel. In the beginning | 


ef the year 1695, the parliament made a 
Ariat enquiry into {everu! abuſes and cor- 
ruptions. In this ſeiton alſo, the bad ſtate 
of the lver-colu was tirit taken into con- 
tideration, which by chpjung and adv!terat- 
vag had been reduced near halt in value, to 
the great detriment of trade and embarraſſ- 
ment of the public revenue. The remedy- 
ing af this grievance was not perfected till 
the next parliament, when all the filver- 
money was ordered to be called in aud re- 
coince, and the loſs to be borne by the pub 
tic. This gave rite to Exchequer-bills, or 
paper · mont y, which were vo ſooner ſet on 
foot, but the ſcandalous practice of falſe in- 
dortement began, tor which Mr. Charles 
Duncomb end Mr. Kwght were expelied the! 
houte, and commiited iv the Tower, and; 
Mr. Burn to Newgate, Bulls were ordered 
to be brovght in to puniſh them, which, 

aſſed the commons, but were thrown out! 
2 the lords, who befng equally divided upon, 
Duncomb's bill, the cke of Leeds gave the: 
caſting vote for rejccheng it. The year 1695 
was glorious to k ug William and the alli $ 
by the reduction of Namur. Marthal Bouf-| 
ters having thrown himſelf into it with a 
firong reinforcement, the garriton then con- 
bed of near 15,cco men, and they were 
furniſhed with proviſions tor ſeveral months. 
Vet king William having laid hege to it, 
the beginning of July, carried it on with 
ſoch vigour and good condud, even in the 
wont of a numerous French army, vader 
marſhal Villeroy, who had advanced to re- 
lieve it, that the town furrendered on Au- 
guſt 6, N. S. and the caſtle in leſs than a 
month after. The Engliſh fleet, onder lord 
Berkeley, fprcad terror this fummer along 
the coatis of France, bombarded St. Maloes, 
and ſome other towns : and iu return, Vil- 
leroy, by the French king's order, bombard- 
ed Buffets. His majeſty, who at his Gt, 
parture had appointed lords-jettices to govern 
the kingdom in his abſence, immediately 
on his return, by proclamation diſſolved 
his ſecond parliament, and a uew one met 
on November 22. On the 12th of January, 
a double plot was about this time difcovered, 
to aſſaſſinate the Ling, and invade the king- 
dom. Many of the late king James's emiſ- 
faries came over from France, and held con- 
tuitations with papiſts and Jacobites here, 
tow to murder king William; and aſter 
ſeveral debates on the time, place and man- 
ner of potting their horrid defign in execu- 
tion, they at Jatt agreed to atlaſinate his 
majeſty in his coach, on ſome day in Fe- 
þrvary, 1695-6, in a lane between Brentford 
Ind Turaham-Green, as he returned from 
Hounting- But boppily the whole plot was 
diſcovered, by Mr. Pendegraſs, the 2 
night before it was to be executed, whic 


| 
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ried, and the ſpeedy ſending of a 
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of the platters, and aft 
Porter, and others of 
upon the proclamation 
conſpirators, At the 
to be an invaſi 
purpoſe king J 
the troops, 
diately orde 


erwards by eaptzly 
Came in 


_ imme. 
5 5 but by 

tion plot having 3 
formidabl 
this other — 
and Calais Was 
by the Eugliſh. 
road in 1696, he 


flect under Admiral Rufe 

of the defign was "ie Turn , 
not long after bumbarded 
Be fore 7 Feng. went ab 
appointed the great others o 

t'me being, with other lords be ang the 
among whom was the great Mr. To 
be commiſſioners for trade and plant = 
This was the firſt commiflion of 2 
and 1s fill kept on foot. The cam os 
paſſed in Flanders this year without . 
tion. The French, to bring down hy = 
| mands of Spain, beſicged and took Aeth 0 
Flanders this year, as alſo the city of * 
celona in Spain; the king of England Fa 
the fates general, who had in a man; 

borne the whole burder. of the war, me 
to couniwe at theſe conqueſts to bring 9 
the more readily to accept the offers of 
France, eſpecially as they knew theſe places 
muſt be reſtored by rhe peace; the treaty for 
which went on but ſlowly, at Ryſwick, a - 
place belonging to King William, between 
the Hague and Delft; but at laſt, by his 
| Majefly's addreſs, and the mediation of the 
king of Sweden, it was happily concluded 
and ſigned there by the Engliſh, Spaniſh, 
and Dutch plenipotentiaries, with thoſe of 
France, on September 10, avd by the miriſ- 
ters of the emperor, who ſtood out for ſome 
time, on October 20, with as much advan- 
tage to the allies as could reaſonably be er- 
pecte d. When the parliament met, Decem- 
ber 3, the king told them in his ſpeech, 
that confidering the circumſtances of affairs 
abroad, it was his opinion, that England 
could not be fafe without a land force; 
which clauſe the commons did not like, 23 
if it were defigned to recommend a ſtand 
ing army in time of peace. And fo after 
long debates, they reſolved, That all the 
land forces, raiſed fince September 29, 1659, 
ſhould be paid and diſbanded. Vet, to thew 
their affection to his majeſty, they reſolved, 
on December 20, That 900,000 I. per an- 
num be granted to him for the ſupport of the 
civil-liſt. The parliament continved fitting 
till July 5, 1698, and then was prorogved, 
and two days after diſſolved. In this frfion 
the new Eafl- hdia company was eftabliſkcs, 
the merchants having agreed to * 
2,000,0001. to the government, at 8 10 
cent, The old company offered to rae 
200,000l. at 4 per cent. but this was fe. 


waz eonfirmed by My, de la Ree, another 


jected; though they were erw, 2 
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tinued a corporations and the two companies 
vaited. On July 20, the king went over 


to Holland, and about a month after, the | by 


artition was concluded between 
_ Fragen, and the States, Concern- 
ing the [ucceſlion of the Spanuth dominions, 
zu caſe the King of Spaing who was now 7 
aud in a very bad ſtate of health, ſhould die 
without iſſue. By this treaty lo much to 
the prejudice of King William's reputation, 
the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, a great 
many other places, and particularly thoſe on 
the French fide of the Pyrcnces, were to be 


given to the Dauphin of France; Spain, the 


Indies and Low-Countries, to the elcAora! 
prince of Bavaria and the duchy of Milan, 
ty the archduke Charles, the emperor's le- 
cond ſon, The beginning of the year 1700, 
a ſecond treaty was concluded, on occition 
of the death of the electoral proves ot Ba- 
varia, whoſe ſhare was now a igned to the 
archduke Charles; and the duke of Lortain, 
whoſe country was to be given to Frince, 
was to have the duchy of Milan. To return 
do the year 1698. On December 6, the new 
parliament met, in which, though the king 


expreſſed his dehre of having a good body of 


Jand-forces kept up, yet the commons re- 
ſolred, That all the land- forces, exceeding 
-coo for England, and 12,c00 for Ireland 
(all his majefly's vatural-born ſubjects) 
ſbould be forta with paid and diſbanded. This 
made the king very uneaſy ; but when he 
ſaw the parliament in earneſt, he complied 
with a good grace, He would tain have kept 
his Dutch guards that came over with him 
at ficſt; but not being able to move the 
parliament, he with complaiſance ſubmitted, 
aud ſent them away: which gave great ſa- 
tisfaction to his people. In June, 1699, the 
king went over to Holland, and returned in 
October, The parliament met on Nov. 16, 
and ie this ſelioa were great debates about 
the Iriſh forfeited eſtates, reſuming the grants 
which the King had made of ſeveral of them 
to his miniſters and favourites, and applying 
all to the uſe of the public. The commons, 
in April, 1700, to carry their point, tacked 
the bill of reſumption to the land-tax bill; 
which occaſioned great heats between the 
two houſes, the lords making amendments, 
which the commons would not agree to; 
when the King fearing the conſequences, 
ſent a private meſſage to the lords to paſs the 
bill without any amendments, and on April 
[1 prorogued the parliament. Immediately 
alter which, he took the great ſeal from lord 
Somers, and gave it to Sir Nathan. Wright, 
with the title of lord-keeper. The king 
went over again to Holland in Joly, this 
dr ; and on the 29th, unhappily for Eng- 
3 uceſter, ſon to their royal high- 

the prince and princeſs ot Denmark, 


ing aboyt ten years old, The king of 
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Spain dying towards the end of this years 
the duke of Anjou was declared king of Spain 
the French King his grandfather. And 
the French, at the ſame time, over- running 
the Spaniſh Netherlands, both King William 
and the ſtates were obliged to own the duke 
of Anjoy's title, in order to gain time. His 
majeſty, ſoon after his return, didolved the 
parliament, and at the ſame time, ta pleaſe 
thoſe now diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 
Church-party, made ſome alterations in his 
miniſtry; having firſt called up to the houſe 
of lords, Charles Montague, Etqz (who was 
chancellor of the Exchequer when the great 
affair of the coin was regulated, chietly by 
his Kill and addreſs) by the title of lord 
Halifax. The new parliament meeting ia 
Febreary, 1700-1, the Commons chvſe Ro- 
dert Harley, Eiq; their ſpeaker. The King 
in kis ſpeech, on the death of the duke of 
lauccfier, having recommended to them @ 
forther proviſion for the ſucceſhon of the. 
pcoteſtant line, after him and the princeſs, 
both houſes came into it ; and on June 12, 
1701, his majeſty paiſed the famous act for 
the turther limitation of the crown, and 
better ſecuring the rights and libercies of the 
ſubjects; whereby the crown was further 
limited to the princeſs Sophia, electoreſs 
dowager of Hanover, and her proteffant heirs. 
She was grand-daughter of king James I. 
by his daughter Elizabeth, queen of Bohe- 
mia, and grandmother to his late majeſty king 
George II. Both houtes had centured the 
partition-treaty, and the Commons went fo 
far as to impeach of high-criqes and miſ- 
demeanors, the earl of Portland, the chief 
manager of that treaiy, and the earl of Or- 
ford, and the lords Somers and Halifax, 28 
the adviſers of it. The peers, where the 
court-party prevailed, were for tavouring the 
four-lords; and after long debates, meſſages 
and conferences, about the time and manner 
of their trial, which occaſioned a great breach 
between the two houſes, the lords of them- 
ſelves appointed a day for the trial of lords 
Somers and Orford, againſt whom articles 
had been exhibited, and the Commons not 
appearing, acquitted them; and at the ſame 
time, June 24, diſmiſſed the impeachments 
againſt the lords Portland and Halifax, and 
the old one againſt the duke of Leeds. The 
ſame day, the king, to put an end to theſe 
difſentions, prorogued the parliament. His 
majeſty went again to Holland in ſuly, where 
he made a ſpeech in the aſſembly of the ſtates, 
on the polture of affairs in Evrope, which 
had a good effect. The Engliſh nation was 
now divided into parties, for and againſt a 
war; the old and new miniſtry, and. the 
Houſe of Commons (which had occaſioned the 
famous Kentith petition, and Legion letter, 
in which the laſt Commons were treated with 
great {currility, and even menaces), But the 
death of the late king James, on Sept. 5, at 
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St. Germains, and the French king's de- 
claring thereupon the pretended prince of 
Wales king of theie realms, gave a new turn 
to people's minds, and made them all unite 
io a firm adiercvce to his majeſty, and the 
vtmoſt ablhoircnce of the dignity pu 
vpon him aud the nation by the French king. 
His Hajeſty returyed about the end of Oclo- 
ber, ard having diftolved the parliament, 
called »rother to est on December 30. The 
commons again chote Mr. Harley their 
ſpeaker, and the bing made a molt excellent 
ibecch to both lows on the preſent poſture 
of allalte, the late infolent flep of the French 
king, the dangers that threatened Europe, 
by his placing his graudfon on the throne of 
Spain, and the all:ances he had made for 
obviating thote dangers: to which both 
houſes returned the mutt fatisfaRory addreſ- 
fes. And toon after, the commons addrefſed 
his majeſty, that it might be an article in 
the ſeveral treaties of alhancr, That no 
peace thould be made with France, UII his 
majeſty and the nation have reparation for] 
the indignity oftered by the French King, in 
declaring the pretended prince of Wales kirg 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. They 
then voted 40,000 land forces, and as many 
for the ſea-ſervice. In the midft of thelte' 
vigorous refolutiors, the King, who had been 
declining in his health for ſome time, on 
Februsry 21, 1701-2, fell from his horſe, 
as he was hunting, and broke bis right col- 
tar-bone; which, joined with his former 
zndiſpoſition, held him in a languiſhigg ſtare 
till the 8th of March, when, with great 
compotedneſs and ref gnation, he expired. 
Dur wwe his ilneſs, the royal afſeat was given 
dy commiſhon to an act for attainting the 
pretended pripce of Wales of high treaſon; 
avd anmther for the further ſecurity of his 
majefiy's perſon, and the ſuccettion of the 
crown id the proteſtavt line, &c. Thus died 
the heruic king William III. in the 52d 
vear of his age, having reigned 13 years, 
three weeks, and two days. William III. 
was in his perton of the middle ature, a 
thin body and delicate conſtitution, ſubject 
to an aäühme and continual cough from his 
infancy. He bed an sqeihne note, ſparkling 


eyes, a large forehead, and a grave ſolemn | WULTON, a town in Wiltſhire, with a | 


authority. He aſpired to the 


[the proſperity of that counts 


| 
only to drag England into the 
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Britain. But, the diftifjnou;n.: 
his character was — eriter 
lacrificed the punctilios of honour 
ron, in depofing his own = open deco- 
1 rl and This he gratified at the 2 
ot the nation that raiſed him 10 . 
reign 
| He honour of 
ing as umpire in all the conteſt Gm 
and the ſecond object of D 
as, 
owed his birth and extract o _— 
really thought the intereſts of . 


5 the conti 
and Great Brita'n were inſeparable A 
* J t 


a Confed 
a convenient ally, certain it STACY as 


theſe kingdoms in foreign conn 
in all probability, will be productive of the; 
ruin. In order to eſtabliſh this favo — 
doint, he ſcrupled not to employ all — 
gines of corrupt:on, by which the morah a 
the nation were totally debauched. He ; 
cured à parliamentary ſanction ſor x dende 


army, wich now ſeeras to be interwovey in 


the confitution. He introdoced t : 
c:ovs practice of borrowing — — 
tunds; an expedient that neceſſatily batched 
a brood cf uſerers, brokers, and ſtock-job. 
ders, to prey upon the vitals of their count 
He :ntailed upon the nation a growing delt 
and a ſyſtem of politics big with miſery, de. 
ſpair, and deſſ ruction. To ſem vp * cha. 
racer iu a few words: Willam was a fg. 
talift in religion, indefatigable in war, en. 
terprifing in politics, dead to all the wam 
and generous emotions of the human heart, 3 
cold relation, an indifferent huſband, a dif. 
agreeable man, an ungracious prince, and ay 
impe-rious ſovereign. 

WILLING. a. inclined, or not averſe 
to do a thing; conſenting ; deſirous; favoor- 
ableg pleaſed ; ready or condeſcending; 
choſen. 

WUVLLITON, a village in Somerſetſhire, 
8 miles E. of Minehead, with one fair, on 
Trinity- Monday, for hard-ware and toys. 

WYVLLOW, J. a tree worn by forlorn lo- 
vers. 


WILMINGTON, a village in Suffex, 6 


September 17, for ſheep and pedlars ware. 


aſpett. He waz very fparing of tpeech : his|market on Wedneſdays, and three fairs, on 


converſation was dry, avd his manner dif- 
guh ing, except in bartle, when his deport- 
ment was frre, ſpirited, ard aw moring. In 


It is feated near the river Willey, is an at- 
{cient place, and was formerly the chief town 


18, be involved 
exions, which, 


miles N. W. of Eaſt Bourn, with one fair, on | 


May 4, September 12, and Nov. 13, for ſheep. 
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don rage, fortirode, and equanimity, he ri-Jof the county. It is now but 2 mean tom, 
ralled the mutt eminent warriors of anti-[though it ſends two members to parliament, 
qu'ty ; and his nat eral fagacity made amends ] and is the place where the knights of the fire 
for the defetts in his decstion, which hadfate choſen. It has a manufactory in carpets 
dat been properly ſoperintended. He was|It 1s $52 miles W. by S. of London. b 
reh gion, remyerare, generally juſt and fin WI LTSHIRE, an Englith county, 52 mis, 


7 ; a bounded on 

cert, a ranger te violet tranſports of paſ-[in lengtb, and 34 in breadth 3 

fion, and might have palſed for one of thejthe W. by Somerſetſhire; on the N. yg 

beſt princes of che age in which he lived, |ceſterſhire ; on the E. by Berkſhire 2 
had he never - sſcchded the threne of Grest- ((kire 3 and on the 8. by Dorſetihire an y 
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generally 9 


miles in length, and 33 un. 
ooo houles, 168, oo 
21 market towns, 
The 


Dori, the Nadders 


in winter, 


and boten te full o 
are the kerala are rich meadows and 
wit 


ſeveral towns in ut 

_ ks aenefairied. Here 15 
famous trench which runs from E. to W. 
: 75 vißble for many miles. The common 
fy il have it to be the work of the devil, 
people = probably the bouncary of the W. 
den monacchy. Saliſbury is the principal 


Wa LV, [uily] 4. foll of firatagem ; fly; 
cunning; artful; tricking. ja 
WI ABLE, / [*9impet, Belg.] an iuſt ru- 
meat with which holes are bored. 
VIMONDHAM, or WUNDHAM, a 
town of Norfolk, with a market on Fridays, 


| and three fairs; on Februacy 2, May 6, and 


for horſes, lean cattle, and petty 
_ 11 is ſeated on a dirty bottom, and 
bx: been noted for ſtockings, wooden fpoons, 
taps, and ſpindles, made here. The ſteeple 
of the church is very high, and on it was 
hung Ket the tanner, in 1549. It is 994 
miles N. E. by N. of London. : 

WIMPLE, /. [ guimple, Fr. a hood or veil. 
« The «vimplzs, or criſping pins.“ If. ii. 22. 
Obſolete. : ; 

WIMPLE, a village in Devooſhire, with 
one fair, on Monday ſe'nnight after Septem- 
her 1, for cattle. 

WIN, uſed in the compound names of men, 
fonifies war in ſtrength; from win, Sax. 
Sometimes it implies popularity, from winna, 
Fax, dear, or beloved. And in the names of 
places, denotes 2 battle fought there. 

To WIN, v. a. [preter. and paſſ. wor. 
wina, Sax. ] to conquer, or gain by conqueſt; 
to gain the victory in a conteſt or game; to 


power by ſuperior charms, or perſuaſions. 
Neuterly, to gain the vitory or advantage. 
Cled with up9n, to influence, gain ground or 
lavour, or to overpower. 

WIN BORN, or WYNBOURNE, a town 
of Dorſerſhire, with a marker on Fridays, 
and two fairs, on Good-Friday, and September 
14, for bullocks and cheeſe. It is ſeated be- 
tween two brooks, on the river Stour; is a 
pretty large well inhabited place, and has a 
handſome church called the Minſter, and was 
formerly noted for its nunnery. It is 105 
miles 5. W. of London. 

WINCAUTON, or WINCAUNTON, 
1town in Somerſetſhire, with a market on 
Wedueſdays, but no fairs. 


od, though ſharp upon the hills 


gain ſomething withheld; to obtain or over- | 


| threats.” Pa, Loft. 


the fide of a hill on the London road, 24 miley * 
S. of Bath, and 113 W. by S. of London. 

To WINCE, v. n. | gwingo, Brit. ] to kick 
with pain. To kick in order ta throw off a 
rider, applied to beaſts of carriage. 
| WINGH, /. [ guincber, Fr.] an inſtrument 
held in the hand, by which a wheel is turned 
round; a windlace. 

To WINCH, . a. Sce Wixet. 

| WIVUNCHCOMBE, a town in Glouceſter- 
ſhire, with a market on Saturdays, and two 
fairs, on May 16, and July 28, for borſes, 
ſheep, and horned cattle. It is 934. miles W. 
N. W. of London. 

WVNCHELSEA, a town in Soſſex, with a 
market on Saturday, and one far on May 14, 
for cattle and pedlars ware, It is an ancient 
place, at lcalt the old town, which was ſwal⸗ 
lowed up by the ocean in 1250. Tho! now 
dwindled to a mean place, it retains its privi- 
leges, and ſends two members to parliament. 
It is ſeated on a rocky cliff, on an inlet of the 
fea, and had a haven, now choaked up. It 
had 1$ parith churches, now reduced to one. 
It is 67 miles S. E. of London, and is govern- 
ed by a mayor and jurats. 

WINCHESTER, a city of Hampſhire, 
with two markets, on Wedneſdays and Satur- 
days. It has five pariſh churches, beſides the 
cathedral, which is a large and beautiful 
ſtructure, and in which are interred ſeveral 
Saxon kings and queens. The other re- 
ma kable buildings are, the bithop's palace, 
the hall where the athzes are kept, and the 
college or ſchool, which laſt is withovt the 
walls. King Charles II. appointed Sir Chriſe 
topher Wren to build a royal palace here, but 
he never lived to ſec it fuiſhed; nor has it 
been hitherto according to the original plan, 
It has a fair, kept on St. Giles's hill, on 
September 12, for horſes, cheeſe, and leather, 
and another ou Magdaleu hill, on Augoſt 2, 
for the ſame. It is a1 miles N. W. of 
Chicheſter, and 674 W. by N. of London. 
The city is governed by a mayor, a recorder, 
ſeveral aldermen, fix of whom are always 
joſtices, with a ſheriff, two dailifs, and four 
conſtables, 

WIND, ſ wind] /. [ wind, Sax. ] a ſenſible 
motion of the air; the direction of the air ts 
any point; breath; any thing infignificang, 
particularly aphlied to threats.“ Wind of airy 
7 To take or hade the wind 
of, fignifies to have the aſcendency or advan- 
tage of. To take wind, applied to ſecrets, im- 
plies their being diſcloſed or made public. 

To WIND, [wind] v. 4. | preter. and part. 
pall. wound, windan, Sax. ] to blow or ſound by 
the breath; to turn round, to twiſt. After 
turn, to regulate in its courſe. To manage 
by ſhifts or expedients; to fgllow by the ſcent; 


to change or alter; to enfold, entwiſt, or en- 


circle, Uſed with out, to extricate from any 
difficulty. To wind wp, to bring to a ſmall 


It is ſeated on {compaſs ; to raiſe by means of a winch or 


key ; 


* 


r 


———— — — 


Europe. Windſor ſends two members to par- 


TH 


VI 


key; to raiſe by degrees ; to put in order by | 
a certain end or regular action. Neuterly, to 
alter or change; to turn, or twitt round ; to 
move round; to move in crooked lines; from 
wirduy, Iſl. crooked. To be extricated from 


any difficulty or perplexity, followed by out of. þ the eve-lids. 
\WI'NDBOU ND, { windbound] a. hindered | without taking 


from ſailing by contrary winds, 

WINDER, rider] p / an inſtrument or 
perſon by which any thing is turued round. 
In Botany, a plant that twifts itfelf round 
others. 

WIVNDFALL, | windfaul!} [. fruit blown 
down from a tree; a tree blown down. 

WI'NDING, { winding } /.[ vindur, I. ] any 
erooked or bending path; flexure; meander. 

WI'NDINGSHEET, [| winding ſheet] /. a 
meet in which the dead are wrapped. 

WYNDLASS, or WI/NDLACE, /. a 
handle by which a rope or lace 15 wound round 
a cyhoder; a handle by which a wheel, or 
any thing is turned 

VUNDLE, /. a ſpindle. 

WI'NDOW, [winds] . | vindue, Dan. ] an 
aperture in a building, by which the light and 
air are let into a room. The frame of glaſs, 
Ke. that covers the aperture. 

To WINDOW, [vid] v. a. to furniſh 
with windows; to place at a window. To 
break ioto openings. | 

WUVNDPIPE, / opens. the aperture 
tro! which we breathe ; the weſand, or wezand. 

WINDSOR, a town of Berkſhire, with a 
market on Saturdays, and three fairs; on 
Exfter-Tueſday, for horſes and cattle; June 8, 
for horſes, cattle, ſheep, and wool; and Oct. 
t3, for horſes and cattle. It is pleatantly 
ſeated on the banks of the Thames, in a 
tealthfol air; and is a handſome, large, wel: 
inhabited place; but chiefly famous for its 
magnificent caftle, which is a royal palace, 
and where the ceremony of inſtalling tho» 
knights of the Garter is performed in the 
chapel; and Sr. George's hall, which 15 paved 
with marble, is one of the fineſt rooms in 


þ 


Lament, and i« 214 miles W. of London. 

WINDWARD, {windward} @. towards 
the wind, 

WIND, Ci] a. confilting of wind; 
next the wind ; empty, airy, or having vo 
folidity ; tempeſtvous, moleſted with the 
wind; poffy, flatulent. f 

WINE, / [is, Sax.) à Rquor made of the 
juice of the grape fermented ; liquor made of 
ſcrmentation of vegetables. 
- WING, /. [wwiage, Dan. I that part of a bird 
by which it flies ; flight; a fan to winnow. 
Ia Botany, the angle formed between the ſtem 
and leaves of a plant. In War, the two ex- 
weme bodies on the fides of an army. Any ſide- 
piece. The two detached fides of a building · 

To WING, . a. to furnith with wings ; 
to enable to fly ; to ſupply an army witb fide- 


fee not to ſee 2 


overpowecing b 


W. of Sandwich, 


5 


* / = 
WI NGHAM, 6 gs in Kent fy 
Vith t . 2 
and N ovember I, for cathy "airs, on May 1 
5 o \\ INK, v. n. vine ben 
the eve; to hint, or dire b 
Figorativel 
þ t 
notice of 10 ; Ar 15 oh 
not t ; to tolerate, 
Cs the act of clofin a 
* by the motion of the eve EY warns. 
1700 g: 
VINNING, pert. attractive; char 
3 y elegance of addreſs an 


WINNING, #. ſum w 
To WI'NNOW, Lwims) » 
Sax. ] to leparate by means of 
parate grain from the chaff; to fan, or! 
with wings. © }Finnzws the buxom 15. 5. 
Loft. Figuratively, to fift, examine hey e 
WENSLOW, a town in Buckin h 
with a market on Tueſdays, and = fa 
Holy-Thurſday, and Auguſt 21, for 8 1 
is ſeated in a good ſoil, where there Is pf by 
wood, Jr is 514 miles W. N. W. of par 
WUNSTER, a town in Derbythire which 
has no market ; but a meeting for the ſale of 


proviſions on Saturda . 
* N. W. of "pa Wop 9.3 1462 mile 
VIINTER, /. { winter, Sax. | 

and Belg. ] the ns fealoa of * * * 
mong Printers, it is the part of the preſs which 
ſuſtains the carriage. Winter- olftict, is th 
time when the ſun enters the tropic of Capri 
corn making te bd day which oy 

To WINTER, ». »". to ; 
Activelv, to fecd 5 the Ox —_— 

WINTERBORN, or WI'NTERBURY, 
a village in Glouceſterſhire, 8 miles R. E. of 
BrigGol, with two fairs, on June 29, and Or- 
tober 18, for cartle and ſheep. 

WUNTERIUNGHAM, a village in Lin. 
colathire, with one fair, on July 14, for how! 
cattle and goods. 

WINTERTON, a village in Lincoloſhir; 
with one fair, on July 5, for feveral forts of 
| goods, 

WIVNTON, 2 village in Hampſhire, three 
miles N. of Chritichvrch, with two fairs, on 
the firſt Monday in Lent, for bacon, cheeſe, 
leather, and horfes, and October 24, for la- 
ther, horſes, bullocks, aud ſheep. 

To WIPE, v. a. [wipan, Sax, ] to rub folt- 
ly, or cleanſe by rubbing ſofty; to ſtrike of 
gently ; to clear away; to cheat, to defraud; 
Uſed with ot, to efface. 

WIPE, , the act of cleanfing; a blond 
ſtroke; agybe; 2 jeer; a farcaim. A bird, 

WIRE, J fvirer, Fr.] metal drawn. int 
{lender threads. 

To WIY/REDRAW, 2. 4. to draw metal 
into wire; to draw out into unneceſſary 
length ; to draw by art or violence. | 
| WYRKSWORTH, 3 town in Derbyſtr, 


ming ö 
d cha. 


any game, 
4. [ wing, la, 
wind ; to ſes 


: ar, 
leparate, 
amſbirt, 


bodies. Neuterly, tc pals by fg. 
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with 2 market on Tueſdays, 


and two faith 
F) 


yy _— - W ad * 


ts 


d cat- 
| and September 3, for horned & 

"i 10 pretty large populous place, with 
13 church, a free- ſchool, and an 
a uſe, and is remarkable for having the 


It 1s 138 


-ho l 
— lead- market in England. 


1 N. N. W. of London. | 
* WIS, v. a. [ pret. and part. pal. wit, 
Io. to know. ; 
W SBE Lei, or W1/SBICH, a town in 
cambridgeſhire, with a market on Saturdays, 
five tairs, on 
diene Palin-Sunday, for hemp and fax, Mon- 
dig before Whit-Sunday for horſes, the Satur- 


ary before Whit Sunday for hemp anc flax, | 


Joly 25 for horſes, Auguſt 1, and 2, for 
hemp and flax. It is ſeated in a fenny part of 
the county, in the Ille of Ely, between two ri- 
vers, and is a 5 * oy 1 account. It is 
iles N. by E. of London. 
190% 180 M, wizudow] . hos yr ee? 
denotes a higher and more re ned notion of 
things, immediately preſented to the mind, as 
it were, by intuition, without the aſſiſtance of 
ntiocination. In a moral ſenſe, it ſignifies 
prudence or diſcretion. Sr Nox. HF/dom makes 
vs act and ſpeak properly. Prudence prevents 
our ſpeaking or afting improperiy. The 


former is more knowing; the latter, more]“ with the French.” 


wary. i 

Wisk, [ wize] a. [ wis, Sax.) ſkilſol in 
fading out the beſt ends, and the beſt means 
of attainiag them; grave, or betokening wiſ⸗ 
dom; ſapient ; dexterous ; ſkilful ; ſkilled in 
hidden arts. © Eminent in wiſe deport.” Mili. 

WISE, [wize] .. [wyſe, Belg. ] manner; 
way of being or acting. This word in the mo- 
dern diale& is often corrupted into Wars. 

WISEACRE, | wizeater ] ſ. | wiſegg ber, 
Belg. ] a perſon of dull apprehenſtion, or pre- 
tending to wiſdom without reaſon; a fool; a 
dunce. 

To WISH, v. a. | wiſcian, Sax. ] to have a 
ſtrong and longing deſire for the exiſtence or 
poſſeſſion of any thing. Uſed with well, to 
favour. Actively, to deſire or long for any 
future, or abſent good; to recommend by 
wiſhing; to imprecate ; to aſk. 

WISH, J. a longing deſire; the thing de- 
fired; defire expreſſed. 

WYSHFUL, a. longing x expreſive of 


longing, 


WISP, /. [wiſp, Swed. and old Pelg.] a 
ſmall bundle þ hay or ſtraw. * 


WYSTFUL, a. attentive; earneſt; full of 
thought; grave. 

WTYSTON, a town of Pembrokeſhire, in 
S. Wales, with a market on Saturdays, and 
ene fair, on November 8, for cattle, horſes, 
and ſheep. It is 12 miles N. of Pembroke, 
* 1 Ka N. To of London. 

* v. n, | witan, Sax. ] to know. 

WIT, / gesvit, Sax. ] a L or operation 
of the mind, according to Mr. Locke, conſiſt- 
ng in aſſembling thoſe ideas with quickneſs 
and variety that have any reſemblance or 


WII 


congruity, and thereby making pleaſant pĩe- 
tures and viſions agreeable to the mind. Senti- 
ments produced by quickuefs of fancy, and 
raifing pleaſure in the mind. Judgement ; 
genius; ſenſe. A man of genius; a man of 
fancy. In the plural, a fate wherein the un- 
derſtanding is ſound; a found mind. Con- 
trivance; ftratagem ; power of expedients. 
WITCH, /. | wicce, Sax. ] a woman ſuppoſed 
to practiſe unlawful arts, by which the imagi- 


1 


the Saturday and Monday | nations of athers are difturbed : Spenſer uſes 


the word as a winding finuovs bank. 

WITCHCRAFT, /. a kind of forcery, 
aſcribed to an old woman, who is ridiculouſly 
ſuppoſed in contract with the Devil te enable 
her to do miſchief. 

WTYTCHBURY, or WHI'TCHBURY, a 
village in Wiltſhire, with one fair, on No- 
vember 6, for hogs. 

WITH, prep. | with, Sax.] by, applied to 
note the cauſe, inſtrument, or means by which 
any thing 1s done. Sometimes it denotes 
union, conjunction, or ſociety. “ There is 
* no living ith thee.” Tatler. Sometimes 
it ſignifies mixture, © Put a little vinegar 
with oil.” Sometimes it implies oppoſition, 
or againſt, © The Marquis of Granby fought 
Amongſt. © Intercft 
“is her name with men below.” DA. 
Together, or inſeparably. “ Vieh her they 
* tlourithed, and uit her they die.“ Pope. 
Followed by that or this, immediately after. 
* With that, the God his darling phantom 
«© calls.” Garth, 

\WITHA'L, {| witha4!] ad. along with the 
reſt; likewiſe ; at the ſame time. Sonetimes 
vied inſtead of with. „ What God loves, 
and delights in, and is pleaſed ita.“ 
Till.” 

WYTHAN, a town in Effex, with a mar- 
ket on Tueſdays, and two little fairs, on 
Monday before Whitlunday, and Septembee 
14, for toys. It is governed by a high-bailif, 
&c. and has one church, which is an ancient 
Gothic firufture. This town is 83 miles N. 
E. of Chelmsford, and 37 E. N. E. of Lon- 
don. 

To WITHDRA“W, . a. ¶ſrom with and. 
draw] to take back or deprive of; to eftrange; 
ro alienate; to call away, or make to retire. 
Neuterly, to retire or retreat. 

WTYTHE, Ja willow twig; a band, pro- 
perly a band of twigs; from withe, Sax. 

WITHERS or a goksrx, ſ is the jupcture 
of the ſhoulder-bone at the bottam of the 
neck and mane. 

To WI'THER, v. . to fade or grow ſap- 
leſs; to loſe the bloom, Figuratively, to 
waſte or pine away to want or loſe, AQivye- 
ly, to make to fade, thrink, or decay, for want 


| of moiſture. Syxon. Hither riſes upon the 


ſenſe of fade, A faded flower may recover 
but that which is Jones cannot. F i 


WIYTHERIDGE, a village in Devonſhire, 
$ miles W. of Tiverton, with 2 fairs, on 


Jane 


* | 8 
June 24, and Wedae ſday before April 16, tor } of imagination; f us. ? 
cattle. ing. » ; larcaſtick ; taunting, ſecs 
To WITH-HOLD, v. 4. | from with and ro WIVE, 9. 4. ta ma . 
Bold] to refrain, hold back, wi keep rom c- WIVES, the plural of W. 
tion; to keep back or rciule. \WUVEXNHOE iFF., 


WITHIN, prep. | withirnan, Sax. ] in the] fair, on September Fo Papas 


Effex, With * 


inner part of. Wuth-n the compats, or not \WI'V LESCOMB 17 * v 
beyond, applied to place and time, a tow? in "ran Sky pi a male, mal 
, Marke 


WITHUYN, d. in the inner parts; in the 
for] or mind. 
WITHOU'FT, prep- Fwoithutan, Sax. ] not 


Tueidays, and two fairs, 
September 25, for cattle. 


W. by S. of London. 


g ä ——— — . _ 
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23, for the fame, and cheete. 


kets. It is 604 miles W. N. W. of London. 


with ; not within; 1a a ftate of abſence, or 
privation; void of; vnleſs or except; beſides, 
or not including; on the outhde; beyond; 
nat within the compatis of; with exemption 
. 

WITHOU'T, ad. on the out ſide; out of | 
doors; externally, 

WITHOU'T, cf. unleſs; if not; | 
except. 

To WITHSTA'ND, tv. a. [preter. wwith- 
ford, withſtandian, Sax. ] to oppoſe, reſiſt, or 
conteſt with; to act aga:nlt. 

WYTHYANMI, a village in Suſſex, with one 
fair, on OR. 10, tor cattle and pedlars ware. 

WUVYTLING, /. a diminutive of WIT] a 
perſon who pretends to wit and humovr with- 
out grounds; a man of petty ſmartaets. 

WI'TNESS, /. [wwitncſſe, Sax. ] a teſtimo- 
ny; atteſtation; a perion who gives his evi- 
gence or teſtimony for or againit a thing. 

"ith a wine, implies effectually, or to a 
high and extravagant degree. 

To WFTNESS, . 4. to atteſt; ro fub- 
ſcribe one's name to a writing, in order to at- 
reſt its being authentic. Neuterly, to give 
er bear teſtimony. 

WI TN ESS, uteri. an exclamation uſcd 
it the beginning of a ſentence, to imply that 
2 particular perſon or thing are evidences of 
the truth of any aſſertion. 

WHITNEY, or WHITNEY, a town 1n 
Oxfordſhire, with 2 maiker on Thurſdays, 
and three fairs, on Eatter-'f hurſday, and June 
29, for all ſorts of catile ; and on Novenver 
It 15 a large, 
Jong, flraggling place, whote inhabitants have 
the greatett man factory in England for blan- 


WHTTERSHANi. a village iv Kent, with 
ene fair, on May 1, tor pedlars ware. 
WITTICISM, /. a wean attempt at wit. 
WI TTINGLVY, od. | from ian, Sax. ] 
knowingly, by &cfign, or with deltberation. ; 
WYTTLESEA, or WHUTTLESEA, a 
village in Cambridgethire, 4 miles E. of Peter- 
borough, with three fairs, on January 25, 
une 13, and October 2 5, for hortes aud cattle. 
hat on June 13, is a great fair for horſes, 
and if it falls on a Saturday, it is Kept on 
Monday. | 
WITTOL, / [Lift Saz. ] a perſon who 
knows his wife to be frail, but connives at it; 
a contented cuckold, 


WUZARD, /: | from a 
afed for a perſon ; extenſive f lsa 
preſent ufed only 10 a bad ſenſe, ang se a 
do a contu fer, or inchanter, or warlock rn 
* OAD, /. [ wad, Sax. 2 plant coli 

in England for the uſe © dyers Iv ps 
for 11ying the foundation of many colog ”_ 

WOBURN, or WOO'BURN, x — 

Bedſordthire, with a market on Frida N ip 
four fairs, on Jaowary r, (onleſs a 8 
then the next day) for horſes, cattle tee? 
hogs, &c, on March 23, July I3, and Od 
ber 6, for catt le. It is ſeated on the h; h = 
trom London ro Northampton ; and — f 

merly tamous for its abbey, which now ui ſira 
long: to the duke of Bedford, and is his na 
try feat, It has alſo a free ſchool, and a Chas 


rity ſchool, founded by a duke of Bed , 
yp it is TO piemy of fullers = * 
t is 12 miles 8. of Bedford, and N ur 
W. of London. en 1 


WOE, or WO, . [wa, Sax. ] grief; ca. * 
lamity ; ſorrow; miſery; a fate of miſery, 
It 15 ten uſed as a denuncia!ion of calamiiy, 
or as a curte, and by Shakeſpear for a ſtop a 


ceqat ion. l 
WO'EFUL, a. full of ſorrow; cauſng er- toe 


ces e grief; calamiousy allliftive; wourn- 
ful; peity; wretched ; lorry. 
WOKINGHAM. See Oxrixcxay, 

WOLD, in the compound names of place 
fgnifies a plain open country; from would 
Sax. a plain having no woods, 

WOLF, {pron. w3/f.] g. [ wolf, . 
kind of wild dog. Figuratively, a mand 4 
av ebous diſpotition, 

O LFISH, | <»#/7/7-] a. ravenous; creel; 
reſembling a wolf in qualities, 

WO'LFSBANE, a poiſonous plant; aco- 
nite. | 
WO'LLER, or WOOLLER, a town in Ne 
| Northumberland, with a coukderable market 
on Thurſdays, for corn, and two fairs, a I: 
May 4, and October 17, for black cattle, BW 
horſes, theep, and mercantile goods, It is ſeat 
ed on the fide of a hill, 14 miles 8. of Ber 
wick, and 317 N. by W. of London. 
| WO'LSINGHAM, a town in the county 
of Durhain, which has no market, but tus 
fairs, on May 18, and September 21, for li 
nen-cloth. It is 262 miles N. W. U. 
of London. | 

WOMAN. [er] in tie Plum way 


WVTTY, . judicio2s ; ingentous ; tall} 


” i 


pron. auen, 20 al, W. Jide female ot 


WO 


baman race 5 


4d . 
eis. r 
r 8 ta emaſculate. 

[a 


fren, to . 
+ 


WO'MANISH, an 
OMAN KIND, CA 
2 (am, Sax. ] the place 
lace whence any thing is 


2, effem nate. 


male ſcx. 
WOMB, Te- 


of conception the p 


roduced. 


4 WON; v. . [ wonen Teot. ] to dwell, 
to live, to have abode, or reſide. * He 


4 nin foreſt wild.“ Par. Loft. Obſo- 


lete: winder] v. n; [ wunderen, 


To wo/ NDER, ; | 
ected or altonithed at the pie- 
Teut.] to be affected or 4 — 


ſomething very firange or 
Don DER, ander }. [avundor, Sax. J any 
thing which cavies ſurprize dy its ſtrange ne is: 
ſrprize cauſed by ſomething unuſual, or un- 
expected; admiration; amazement; aſtoniſh- 


it, 8 
10x DERFU L, [winderful] a. adnii- 
rable; aſtoniſhing ;- marvellous ; ſurprizing 3 
& 5 Amazing - | . ; | 
10 Nr ORD-EA/GLE, a village in Dor- 
ſerthire, with a fair, on Auguſt*21, for toys. 
WO/NDROUS, { wi#ndrous] a. ſo ſtrange as 
V cauſe aſtoniſhment; admirable; marvellous; 
ſurpriſing; ſtrange ; amazing. ; 
To WONT, or to be WONT, v. n. ¶ uunĩ an, 
821.) to be accuſtomed or ùſed; to uſe. ; 
WON'T, {pron what] a contraction of wa/l 


l. . 

"WONTED, a. uſual ; accuſtomed. 
To WOO, v. a. [ awoged, Sax. ] to court; or 
to endeavour to gain the affections of a perſon as 
a lover; to invite with earneſtneſs and kind- 
neſs; to importune, © I 4v09 to hear thy even 
„ ſong.” Mit, | 
WOO'BURN, a village in Buckingham: 
ſhire, with a fair on May 4, and another, on 
November 11, for horſes, cows; and : 
It has alſo a market on Friday, See Wo- 
IX. 
WOOD, /. [*ved, Sax.} a large and thick 
plantation of trees; the ſolid ſubſtance whereof 
the branches or trunk of a tree conſiſt, when 
ſtripped of the bark; timber. 
WOODBRI DGE, a town in Suffolk, ſeats 
ed on the E, fide of a ſandy hill, on the river 
Deben, about fix miles from the ſea, of which 
they have a pleaſant proſpect at high water. 
It has a good market on Wedneſday, and two 
fairs, on Lady-day, March 2 55 and St. Mat- 
thew, September 21, for toys. It has a band 


ſome church, and a Quakers, as well as a Preſ- 
Nr meetin 


of London. 


WOO/DBURY-HILL, near Bere in Dor- 


etſhire, 115 miles from London, has one fair 
en September 18, for all ſorts of N 


| ſorts of goods, 


a female attending more Parti- | 


ad] /. the * 


g-houſe. It is 764 miles N. 


| ttle; horſes, 
hops, cheeſe, cloth, haberdaſhery ware, and 


00 


wich a fair on Monday after November 16, fot 
catth:, theep, and various kinds uf goods. 

OO DEN, a. Ia Saxon termination] made 
of wood ; ligneous, Figvratively, clumſy, er 
aukward. | | 

WOO/DHAM FE RRIS, a village in Eſſex, 
with a fair, on September 29, for toys. : 

WOUY'DLAND,; . ground covered with 
trees; woods. | 

WOO'/DLAND; a village it Dorſerſhire; 
with one fair, on July 5, for horſes; cheeſc, 
and toys. 

WOO'DNESBOROUGH, a village is 
Kent, with a fair on Holy Thurſday, for 
toys. 

"WOO'DXOTE, J. wild or native muſics 
% Warbled his woodnotes wild.” Milt. 

' W0OD-OF'FERING, /. wood burnt on au 
altar, | 

WOOD'S-CO'R NER; in Suſſex, has a fair 
on May 24, for cattle and pedlars ware. 

WOOY/DSTOCK, a town in Oxfordſhires 
with a market on Tueſdays, and five fairs, on 
March 25, and Whit-Tuetday, for all kinds 
of cattle ; on Tueſday after November t; and 
October 2, for cheeſe, and all ſorts of cattle ; 
and on December 17, for cheeſe and hogs. It 
is a well compacted borough town, and ſends 
two members to parliament ; but is chiefly 
noted for Blenheim- houſe, a fine palace; built 
in memory of the — obtained by the duke 
df Marlborough, over the French and Bavar:s 
uns, in Auguſt 1904+ It was creed at the 
public expence, and is one of the nobleſt ſeats 
in Europe; The town is about half a mile 
from the palace, having ſeveral good inns; and 
a manufafture of ſteel chains for watches, and 
excellent gloyes. It is 63 miles W. N. W. of 
London. | 

OO DV, a. abounding in wood or trees; 
conhfting of timber ; ligneoos ; relating to 
woods, | 

WODO'ER, /: a ſweethgart} one who courts 
A woman, 

WOOF, ſ. [wiſta, Sax. but Johnſon derives 
it from wove] the croſs threads thot by a wea- 
vet with a ſhvitle, between and acruſs thoſe of 
the warp. | | 

WOOL, /. Cl, Sax. ] the covering or fleece 
of ſheep. Figutatively, any downy, thort thick 
of bat; and tongue of dog.” 


os 
hair. Wood 
Shak, | 
WOO'LBRIDGE, a village in Dorſerſhire, 
— one fair; on May 14, 2 horſes, euttle, 
and toys. | | 
| WOO'LLEN, «. conſiſting of wool ; made 
| of wool, : | 
| WOO'LLEN, J. cloth made of wool. 
WOO/LLER. See WALTER. 
WOOLPIT. See WuLÞrt.' 
WQOLVERHA'MPTON, a large town 
in Staffordſhire; with a good market on Wed- 
neſdays, and one fair on July 10, for all forts 
of commodities. It has an ancient collegiate 


N 


WOO/DCOTT, a village in @xfordfhire, 


church, annexed to the deanery of Windſor, 
4A and 


WO RX 


znd 2 very handſome chapel, with a Prelby- 


lignal ; promiſe ; token 


W OR 


3 tidings - 


terian and a Quakers meeting-houte 3 as allo | Figurative] mer. 
a tree-ichool, well endowed, and a market- Aster 2 pra e. After mute, —5 * 
houſe. It is chiefly noted tor its iron- manu- Alter bring, an — Aſter give, a en * 
factory, conſiũing of locks, hinges, buckles, ture, the Goſpel dif *. meſſage, In Kr. 72 
cork-fcrews, &c. It is very populous, govern- che fecong perſon in * ation. Chrig, g als 
ed by two conſtables, and the {treets are for the SY NON. A Mord is : 2 bleſſed Trinity _ 
moſt part broad and paved. It is 123 miles is general, and deter n Part of ſpeech: ail 
N. W. of London. I particolar caſt of lanongy: . 1 ve. T:irm 52 on, 
WOOLWICH, a town in Kent, with ation to the ſubject 3 cl its forme 175 
market on. Fridays, but no fair. It is ſeated | ſujtablenefs. EXpreffion * excellence to itz 129 
on the river Thames, and of great note for | ſpeech, ariſes from-thoy 3 Me of 9 1 
its fine docks and yards, where men of war | leſs beausiful, zecordin 1 „ and IS mote 9. of 
are built, as alſo for its vaſt magazioes of | The purity of lan one” 2 particular tur. 
great guns, mortars, bombs, cannon balls, | woerdt; the c — epends upon it 67h 
p2wder, and other warlike ttores. -It has like- | brillianey, vpon Its — * its terms ; ang reg 
wife an academy where the mathematics are WORD, [cord . * n (a 
taught, and young officers infirufted. in the | bounding in words — = * 27 Sa.] 1. 
military art. It is 10 miles E. of London. than what are denen a ed * of more rut 
WORCEST ER, [uſually pron. Wajter.] | WORE, preter, of Wes ole; Joquacious, \ 
a city of Worceſterſhire, and capital of that} To WORK; -f wits 4] . * | Jt 
county } pleaſantly and commodioully ſeated | participle paſſive worked or . « lerer. and FR 
on the eaſtern banks of the river Severn, over | Sax. ] to labour, to toil Pate „ Wevreay ch 
which there is, a handſome ſtone- bridge; and [tion or motion; tdb A this f to be in ze. a 
whence it riſes, with a gentle aſcent, fo high | ferment, applied to liquors DON To 5 
25 to afford a pleaſant proſpect over the vale | have au affect; td obtain b 2 * 
denesth. It contains nine pariſh churches, | make way; to act as on an A to 4” 
b:fides the cathedral, and St. Michael's | fine, uſed with zp to. To be Foe To n. N 
without the liberties of the city. It is well if in r * 
0 y as if in a fermentation, --« Confoſed w. dodo 
tahabited, has good boules and ſtreets, and is | working ſands and rolling waves 0 Pre — 
remarkable for the cloathing manufacture. It Activelv, to make by 2 as; 0 *. 
has alſo three grammar ſchools, ſeven hoſpi- application of ſtrength do <A are * 
tals, a water-houſe, aud a well-contrived key. | boir or manufacture; 0 produce b * q "BA 
It is governed by a mayor, aldermen, and other | to bring into any Rate. - et I clews | * 
officers ; has three markets, on Wedneidays, | {di To embroider, or perform b» th * 
Fridays, and Saturdays, with four fairs, -on | needle. To manage or dired, applied bo fs T 
Saturday- before Palm-Sunday, on Saturday in] Uſed with out, to' effet by continual — man. 
Eaſter-weck, for cattle, borſts, and linen- | to eraſe, or eſtace. Uſed with up, to taiſe _ Poel 
cloth; on Auguſt 15, and September 19, for cite, or provoke. os. I. tall 
cattle, horſes, cheeſe, lambs, hops, and Imen. | WORK, [wi#rk] . ¶weorc, Sax, wrrk, * 
It is 111 miles W. N. W. of London. It ſends | Belg.] conftant application of firength d gree 


two members to parliament, has a biſhop's 
ſee, and the title of à marquiſate. 

WORCESTERSHIRE, ſuſually pron. 
W i/ter/hirc. | an Enghhth coonty, bounded on 
the E. by Warwickſhire; on the S. by:Gloy- 
ceſterthire; on the W. by Hereford(hire, and 
on the N. by Staffordibire and Shropſhire ; 
being about - 25 miles in length, and 27 in 
breadth. It contains 20,630 houſes, and 
123,780 inhabitants, 152 pariſhes, 12 market- 
towns, and ſends nine members to parliament, 
Ibo principal rivers are the Severn, the Avon, 
the Salwarp, the Teem, and the Stour. The 
Air is very healthy, and the Soil ty the vales 
and meadows very rich, producing corn and 
paſture; while ſeveral of the hills feed large 
flocks of theep. - The principal things of this 
county are cyder, perry, and very fine ſalt. 
The principal town is Worceſter. 

WORD, [| pron/ wird. ] . wvord,Sax. jan ar- 
ticulate ſound of the voice, by which ſome 
idea is conveyed ta the mind of another; a 
fingle part, of ſpeceh ; ot any collection of let- 


mind; labour or employ ; toil j a ſtate of h. 
bour ; a bungling attempt; any thing made by 
the needle, or any-manual art; an action 
deed. To go to work with is, to mauape, & 
treat. Fo ſet on wort, io employ, engage, of 
excite to action. | | 

WORKINGTON, or WE/RKINGTOYN, 
a town in Cumberland, with two fairs, «> 
Wedneſday before Holy-Thorſday, aud Oe. 
tober 18, for merchandize and toys. Ther 
is a harbour for ſhips, and a good falmon filte 
ery. It is 229 miles N. W. of London. 

- WO'RKMA NSHIP, [wirktmantip] . 
manufacture; the ſkill of a worker; the u 
of working. | 1 

WORK SOP, a town in Ne:tinghamfire 
with a market on AVedneſdays, and three fit 
on March 20, [une 21, and October 3, forcit 
tle, horſes, and pedlars ware. It is 151 mig 

N. by W. gf London. 


WORLD, Car f. Tur li, Sex. be vba 
ſyſtem of a How the earth, Pe. 


lowing this, the preſent fate of exiſtence. - 


ters that con veys an idea; a ſhort diſcourſe ;' 
2 3 


ſecular life; the pleaſures and merk wh 


, ® * 


) 


WOR 


gell away the 

vert; „ire; | 
en mankind. In the —_— 
plies, exiftingy in being, or poſſible. —.. the 
n Id, exattly. Mord wwithout end, figniftes to 
il eternity, or lime without end; from che Sax- 
wherein it generally ſignifies time, SxNo. 
i! conveys only an idea ot one! | 
| +neral ; that which exifts: Uni- 


993 
V or 5 
12% chough,g! 
e, an idea © a 
of 31 pats of the world; all that exiſts. 


% 


WO'RLDLINESS, [witrdlineſs ] . a ſtate 
herein a perſon purſues his. preſent, to the 


(,retonſneſs ; avarice z-defire of gain. 
WO/RLDLING, { wirdling] J a per 
atirely guided by views of gain. 
. WORDLY, WH) idly | ad. 
|:1ing to this life, in contradiſtinct ion to that 
xhich is to come; bent entirely upon this 
+ ord; human; common; belonging to the 


world ; mundane. 


ſon 


May, for toys. fe; | 
WORM, [wirrm] /. [2297 Sax, an annu- 
Jar creeping animal, bred in the earth or in the 
body; a gun-ſcrew. Figuratively, torment or 
pain. ; f 
To 
and ſecretly. Actively, to drive by ſlow and 
{-cret means. "T6 | Wo 
WO'RMY, | wirmy a. abounding in worms. 
WORN, warn | part. paſũve of WEAR. 
To WO'RRY, v. a. [wor igen, Sax. ] to tear, 
mangle, or ſhake like beaſts of prey. Figura- 
tively, to teaze, to harraſs, .or perſecute bru! 
tally or mbumanly. 
WORSE, [w#:/-] a. [ the comparative de- 
gree of Bab, thus irregularly compared, bad, 
wor je, worſt, d, Sax. ]-that which, on com- 
pariion, appears to have leſs good qualities 
han another K+ | 
To WORSE, | wiſe] v. a. to put to diſad- 
antage. | a 
WORSHIp, * [ weor thſey pe, Sax.) emi- 
ence; excellence; dignity which requires 
everence and reſpe& ; a character of honour; 


* doration ; religious act of reverence; the ti- 
ere le of a juſtice of peace; honour; civil defe- 
ſhe ence ; reſpect, 


To WORSHIP, v. a. to adere, or pay di- 
ine honours to; to honour, , or treat -with 


reat reverence. Neuterly, to perform acts of 
eVOLION, 


To WORST, C] v. a. to defext; to 


erthrow ; to 


. overcome. 8 
. WO'RSTED, [wirfied] [. thread made of 
oy vol, ſuch as ſtockings are made of, 


WORSTED, a town in Norfolk, with 2 


1 arket on Saturdays, and one fair, ö M 

* r cattle, horſes, petty 8 L 11 
| ted on a flat, and noted for being the place 
D dere worſteds were firſt made, It is 120 
10 les N. E. of London, 


4 


«4 


many beings, or rather, that 


ſecular ; . re- 


\WORLEY-CO/MMON, in Soffex, where 
there is a Farr, on the ſecond Wedneſday in 


| 


| 


foul from God ; a public life; 
e; trouble of life; courſe of life; 


| 


fiogle be- | 


| 


lofi of his future and eternal intereſt. 


| . | I members to parliament. 
WORM, [uA . u. to work lowly. 


| 


| that the ww before r-in 


- "WO'TTON-BASSET, 


and hogs. 


cattle and cheeſe. 


1 


WRA 


* WORT, C= J, [wort, Belg.) original 


4 


y 


a/ general name for an herb, but at preſent ap- 


propriated to a plant of the cabbage Kid; new 
beer, either fermented or fermenting; from, | 
wyrt, Sax. ; Y ; 
WORTH, Ce] . [werth,Sax.] price or 
value; excellence; virtue; 1mportance ;. Va- 
luable quality. 3 e 
WORTH, [ w#7th | a. equal in price or va» 

loc; deferving of; equal io poflcfhons to. 
Wo RTHLESS, | w#rth.; 43 a. of no va- 
loc, vile, baſe. Of bad principles, applied to 
bpertons. „ 

' WORTHY, [ *v#rthy] a. from Wonrey 
deſerving. Equal in value. Uſed with of. 
Valuable ; ſuitable ; meritorious. 4 
"WORTHY, | wirthy} f. a perſon of emi- 
nent qualities, particularly valour, and de- 
lerving efteerfi:”” *+ þ 


To WOT, 2. . \awitan, Sax. whence we 


* 


'to know] to know or be aware of. Obſo- 


lete. | 
or WOO'TON - 
BASSET, a town in Wiltſhire, with a mar- 
ket on Fridays, and three fairs, on May 4, 
November 13, and Detember . for cows 
It is ſeated near a large park, not 
far from the ſoreſt of Bredon, and ſends two 
It is 86 miles W. of 
London. 4 
"WO'TTON-CO'URTNEY, in Somerſet- 


ſhire, has a fair, on September 19, for cattle. 


-WO'FTON, or WOO'TTON-UNDER 


EDGE, a town in Glouceſterſhire, With a mar- 


ket on F ridays, and one fair, on Sept. 25, for 
It is a mayor town, ſeated 
under the hills, and inhabited by clothiers. It 
is 107 miles W. N: W. of London. E 


| - WOULD, ww] the preter of WILL, uſed 


as an auxiliary verb to expreſs the optative and 
ſubſunctive moods. | 


 WO'ULDING, [wodding}] . an "inclina- 
tion or deſire. The wouldings of the ſpirit,” 
Hammond. Propeuſity ; primary purpoſe or 


WOUN D, . [ wund, Sax.] in Surgery, a 
violent ſolution of the coritinuity of the. ſoft 
external parts of the body, made by ſome, ſhaxp 
ioſtrument; however, thoſe made by blunt 
inſtruments may properly enough be called 
wounds. ee ee e e, 

1% WOUND, v. a. to cut the ſkit by any. 
violence or accident. Nau 
* OUND, preter and participle paſſive of 

\ IND. . N 


The reader will pleaſe to remember, 
the following words 15 
always mute. * Ks 1 
RACK, /. [wrack, Belg. I the mae 8 
of a hip by winds or — 3 Figurative . 
ruin or deſtruction. See WR keck. A 4 , 
WRA'GBY a viltage in Lincoloſhire, ght 
miles S. of Market Raiſen, with two fairs, on 
May 23, for ſheep, and Ottober 11, for horned + 


cattle. 
4142 To WRA'NGLE, 


N 


WR E 


To WRA'NGLE, . . dr Belg.) | 
to diſpute or quarrel in a peeviſb or perverſe 
manner. | : 

WRANGLE, f. a quarrel ; a perverſe dif 

ute. 

: To WRAP, v. . { brepian, Sax. ] to roll to- | 
gether in folds; to complicate z to cover with 
fomerhing rolied, oi thrown round; to involve; 
to compriſe; to contain, Uſed with wp, to 
cover, hide, or conceal. ' 

WRA'PPER, /. one who wraps ; any thing 
ufc as a cover. 

WRATH, , {wratb, Sax.] enger excited 
to a high degree by ſome great offence; fury ; 


Jn 

A'THFUL, @. avigry ; furiaus; raging. þ 
To WREAK, {rat} v. 4. [ wrataqn, La 
ty revenge; to execute any violent deſign; = 


vent. 

WREAK, {ree&] /. revenge; paſſion ; ven · 

*ance. | 
WREATH, (reetb) , [wremtb, Sax.] avy 
thing curled or twiſted ; a garland or chaplet. 

To WREATHE, [reethe} v. 3. [preter 
<wreatbed, parc. pail. wreatbed, or wreatben} to 
curl; to twilt ; to convelve ; to interweave or 
ent wine together; to encircle with, or ſur- 
round like, a garland. | 

WRECK, J. [ wracrce, Sax. wracke, Belg. 
This word is variouſly written; if deri 
from the Saxon, it is ſpelt as in this article; 
bot if from the Dutch, as in the article 
Wrack, which ſee. 

To WRECK, . a. to defiroy by ruſhing 
on rocks and ſands. To ron. X 

To WRENCH, v. a. { wringan, Belg. ] to 
pull by violence; to wreft; to force; to ſprain; 
to diftort. 

WRENCH, /. a violent pull or twiſt; a 
ſprain. 

To WREST, v. a. [r, Sax. ] to twilt 
dy violence; to extort by violence; to writhe; 
to diftort ; to force; to apply a word to an un- 
cymmon meaning, as it were with violence to 
its cammon acceptation. 

To WRE'STLE, v. n. to ſtruggle with a 
perſ-o, in order to throw him down. Figura- 
tively, to contend, to ſtruggle with great force, 
in order to ſurmount ſome oppoſition. 
 WRETCH, /,. { wrecca, Sax. ] a perſon in 
extreme miſery ; a perſon of no worth or merit. 
Uſed ſometimes by way of ironical pity, ſlight, 
or codtempt. | 

WRE/TCHED, 4. miſerable ; afflitive ; 
calamitous; unhappy ; unfortunate; pitiful ; 
d-(picable ; worthlets 1 paltry ; forry ; hate- 
ful ; cestempt ble. 

WRE/TCHEDNESS, 1 miſery ; unhappi- 
nefs ; all iction i pitifuloefs ; deſpicableneſs. 

WREXHAM, a towa of Denbighſbire, in 
N. Wales, with two markets, on Mondays 
and Thurſdays, ad four fairs, on March 23, 
Holy Thurſday, June 16, and September 19, 
ſor cattle, hardware, Manchefter goods, horſes, 


WRO 


ſeeds. It is prett i 

dabited, and Add lr bes built, well is. 
whoſe ftecple, for curious a andſome church 
koned one of the fine in *chiteQure, s tee. 
miles N. W. of London. England. 1; s 184] 

To WRUYGGLE, v.n ON 
move to and fro with ſhort (wig el.) 
to put in a quick recip oft . Ate, 
ſearch ; to inſinuate. * loan ts 
WRIGHT, (ri) i. weihte 
man; a maker; an artificer : * 4 
generally applicd to one that manufadure; , 

To W RING, . a. preter d 
wringed and rung, W! ingan * Part. piſ. 
torn round with violence ; to uri to toit of 
morfture out of a thing by tui ©; to force 
— to pinch x wo diger“, cha, t; 
perſecute with jen. Ne ure; te 
with apguith. ä Neuterly, to wriche 
X WRINKLE, . wrincl 
tion; a furrow a Kin wo ang, r. i 
__ or unevenneſs. i any rough. 

o WRIN'KLE, 2. a. fur 
corrugate, or contract 9 — 
to — or rough. ons ; 

"RUNTON, a town in Somerſet .. 
z market on Toeſdays, and a he ee wil 
18. It is a pretty good town, (eated wa 
the Mendip-hi iles N 8 

i, nine miles N. of Wells, n 
129 W. of London. It is remarkable for be 
* hungry ace of Nr. Locke, © 

5 N, Sax. 

the hand joins 8 W by mY 
WRI'STBAND, ſ the band at 
mity of a ſhirt, or a SEG 
\ WRIT, % {from Wars} any thing 
Written; Scripture ; the laſt ſenſe is vid 
hen ſpeaking of the bible. In Law, it bg 
nifies the King's precept in writing under ſea 
iſſuing out of ſome court, directed to the the. 
riff, or other officer, and commanding ſome. 
thing to be done in relation io a ſuit or uc- 
tion. 

WRIT, the preter. of WAIT. 

' WRI'TATIVE, 4. fond of, or inchiued to, 
write. Jobnſon very juſtly cenſures this word 
ay vaworthy of being imitated, 

To WRITE, v. a. [ preter. writ, or u 
part. paſſ. written, wrote or writ, writan, Sar, |to 
form letters, or expreſs by a pen; to engrire; 
to impreſs ; to produce as an author, Neu- 
terly, to convey one's ideas by letters formed 
with a pen ; to compoſe, 

WRITER, /. one who writes; an author, 

To WRITHE, v. a. [writhen, Sax.) U 
diſtort; to twiſt with violence; to wreſl, 

WRITING, /. the a& of forming letter! 
words, &c. with a pen; a paper containing 
writing ; any legal inſtrument; a compoſure; 
a book. 

WRITTEN, participle paſſve of Wurt. 

WRONG, / {+vrange, Sax.] any thing (a 
kyowingly , or with a deſign to injore anotke?; 
an ation inconſiſtent with moral rectitude i u 


and hope; that in March is for all forts of 


gn" IEEE 


error; detriment. 
wy wth 


WRONG, 


dg w iMm es , , ed os 


++ 


| country of Germany, comprehending the prin-* 


| dilhop comprehend above 400 towns and villa- 


WUR 


WRONG, a. 
propriety, or truth; 
able. 


To WRONG, v. 4. to deprive a perſon of 
kis due; to injure. 5 zun 
7 GF l, 3. wjuriovs; umu. 

WROXG-HEAD, «r WRONG-HE/AD- 
ED, [ rons Add] 4. obſtinate; in the wrong 3 
Laving a perverſe uoderfianding. - 4 

WROTE, preter. and participle paſſive o 
3 YROTH, 8. que angry; ieritates; 
«ry much prove .cd by tome offence. ©* Mo- 
„ was 10 h. ＋ Av. 20. ; 

WROTHAM, a town ia Kent, with. a 
market on Tueſdays, and one fairy on May 4, 
for horſes, bollocks, &c. It 1s ſeated in a plain 
in the neighbourhood of hills, It is 241 miles 
8. E. by E. of London. 

WROUGHT, (r6t] [preter. and part. pa. 
of Woxx.] Pertormed. Prevailed upon, or 
influenced, uſed with upon. Operated ; pro- 
duced; cauſed ; effected. 5 

WRUNG, preter, and participle paſſive of 
WrISO, ; 

WRY, . [from WarrTne] crooked; diſ- 
torted ; perverred ; wreſted ; wrung. 

ToWRY, v. a. to be contorted or writh- 
ed; to deviate. Actively, to diſtort ; to make 
to deviate. "Y 

WU'LPIT, or WOO@/LPIT, a town in Suf- 
folk, with one fair, on September 16, for 
horſes, Scotch cattle, and toys. It is half a 
mile long, and in the road between St, Ed- 
mund's Bury and Ipſwich. It is 75 miles N. 
E. of London. 

WU'RTEMBURG(,or WU RTEN BURG, 
a ſovereign dutchy of Germany, in Suabia; 
bounded on the N. by Franconia, the arch- 
biſhoprick of Mentz, and the palatinate of the 
Rhine; on the E. by the county ef Oetingen, 
the marquiſate of Burgav, and the territory of 
Ulm; on the S. by the principality of Hohen- 
zollern, Furftenburg, and the marquiſate of 
Hohenburg; and on the W. by the palatinate | 
ol the Rhine, the marquiſate of Raden, and! 
the Black Foreft, It is 65 miles in length, 
and as much in breadth, and the river Neckar 
runs almoſt through the middle of it from S. io 
N. It contains 645 villages, 88 towns, and 
26 cities, of which Stutgard is the capital. 

WUR'TSBURG, the bithoprick of, a large | 


improper ; unfit ; unſun- 


lth. AM. Ml. Mit tt 


eipal part of Franconia. It is bounded by the 
county of Heaneburg, the duchy of Coburg, 
the abbey of Fuld, the archbiſhopric of Mentz, 
the marquiſate of Anſpach, the biſhoprick of 
Pamberg, and the county of Wertheim; deing 
avout 65 miles in length, and do in breadth, 


and divided into 50 dailiwics. The ſoil is very | 
| Fertile, and produces more corn and wine than 


the inhabitants conſume. The territories af the 


tes, of which he is ſovereign, being one of the | 


jnconſiſtent with morality, ! 


2 


* 


WY'COMB. Sce Cnrypixo-Wycors. 

XE, a town in Kent, with a market o 
Thurſdays, and two fairs, on March 24, and 
November 2, for horſes, cattle, and pedlars 


ware, It is ſeated on the river Stour, ovet 

which there is a bridge, and is a place of pretty 

good account. It is 57 miles S. E. of London, 
WY 'MONDHAM. See WiMonpDMan. 


[ X. 


X is the twenty- ſecond letter of out 
9 alphabet, and a double confonant. 

Neither the Hebrews nor ancient 
Greeks uſed it, but expreſſed it by its compo- 
nent parts i. Neither have the ltalians this 
lexer, but expreſs it by . X begins no word 
in the Englith language, but ſuch as are of 
Greek original, and we find it- in ſew words 
but what are of Latin derivation, as perplex, 
reſiexion, difluxion, ax, &c, We often ex- 
preſs this tourd by fingle letters, 2s in bart, 
cracks, necks, &c. by ki, in brookr, breaks, 
rocks ; by ce, in acceſs, accident; by &, in 
attion, unt}von, &c. The Engliſh and French 
pronounce it cs or &;, In — it ex- 
preſſes 10, and ſuch ſeems to be made of two 
V's placed one over the other. When a daſh 


is over it thus, X, it ſignifies 10,000. 
XE'RIF, a title given to a prince, or chicf 
governor of Barbary. 
XEROCOLLYRIUM, F. | £ng35 and xc. 
Au fe, Gr. ] a dry plaſter for fore eyes. 
XERQ'PHAGY, [ rercfapgy] . [ Engeg and 
day, Gr.] the eating of dry meats, a fort 
tatt among the primitive Chriſtians. 
XIPHOIDES, [ xifo: dc] /. [ £390; and Nd, 
Gr.] in Anatomy, the name of a cartilage at 
the bottorn of the ſternum, or breaft-bone, arid 
ſo called, from its reſembling the poiat of a 
ſword. | 
XY'STUS, , [Age, Gr.] in Architecture, 
a long ſpacious portico, wherein the athletæ, 
ſuch as gladiators, wreftlers, &c. exerciſee, 


V. 


ww 


V is the twenty third letter of our 
7 alphabet ; its ſound is formed d 
expreſſing the dreath with a ſudden 
expanfion of the lips, from that configuration 
by which we expreſs the vowel x, It is one 
of the ambigenal letters, being a conſonant 
in the beginning of words, and placed before 
all vowels, as in yard, youth, York, &c. but 
before no confonant, At the end of words it 


is a vowel, ard is ſubſtituted for the found 
of i, as in try, cry, fry, &c. In the middle 


Freateft ecclefiaFtical princes of the empire. 


of words it is not uied fo frequently as i, un- 
| leſs 
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leſs in thoſe derived from the Greek, as 1 
chyle, empyrea!, type, Xe. though it is ad- 
mitted into ſome pure Evglith words, as in. 
dying, crying, prying, &c. 7 was much uſec 
by the Saxons, whence it gs found for i in oor 
old Englith writers. Y is alſo a numeral, 
Ggnifying 150, and with a daſh over it thus, 
Y, 150,000. 

YACHT, YATCH, or YATCHT, | yaut ] 
a ſmall ſhip, genenerally uſed in conveying” 
{tate paſſengers. = 

Y A'RBOROUGH CASTLE, a village in 
Wiltthire, with one fair, on September 22, 
for horſes, ſheep, cartle, and hogs. | 

YARD, /. [ geard, Sax. ] incloted ground be- 
longing to a houſe; a meaſure containing 
three feet, ſettled by Henry I. from the length 

of his own arm. Long pieces of timber, fitted 
acroſs the maſts, and uſed as ſupports for ſails. 

YA'/RDLEY. a village in Northampton- 
ſhire, with one fair, on Whit-Tueſday, for 
horned caitle, and horſe furniture. 

YARE, a. {grarwve. Sax. | ready; eager; 
dextrous, you thall find me are. Shak, 
Not in vſe. 

YA'RLINGTON, a village in Somerſet- 
ſhire, which his a fair, on Auguſt 15, for all 
ſorts of catcle, horſes, and lhneep. _ | 

YA'RMOUTH, a ſea-port town of Nor- 

Folk, with a market on Saturdays, and one 


YEL 


y yz Vo. Nh, [ geonan 8 
to open wide; to exprene Lc? ax, 
YAWN, /-the a of gabi 


Y AWNING 


To YAWN 


, 


i call th 

a ſhip makes = obs N K 
eady, 2 
IA XLE, a tow 
which has a market 
Air, on Holy Thorfday 
it is but a mean place, 
ingdon, and 


ve of clepe to call 
called : named 6 l 


n 
YE, pron. 
Thou, uſed whe 
perſon. 


YEA, | yay] ad. [ea or gea, 


| To YEAN een] v. . [+ an 
bring forth — 25 op — dau. to 
YE'AN LING, [ yenling] |. the Young of 


the nominative * 


N 1 8 
n ſpeaking to * — 


e than one 


Sax. Jes; troly, 


ſheep. ; +4 & | 

YEAR, [| yeer] .. [gear, Sax.] a 
or circle of ſeveral months, or a ſpace of tin 
meaſured by the revolution of ſome celeſia 
body in its orbit. A ſolar year conſiſts of 36 
days, fix hours, and almoſt ten minutes, 4 


fyſtem, 


* 


fair, on Friday and Saturday in Eaſter-week, 
for. petty chapmen. It is ſeated at the mouth 


of the river Late, and is a place of great 


ſtrength, both by art and nature, being al- 
moſt ſurro::1nded with water; avd there is a 
draw- bridge over the river. It is efteemed 


the key of this coaſt, and is a clean hand- 


ſome place, the houſes 'are well built, and a 
confiderable town for trade. It is governed 
by a mayor, 18 ald-rmev, and 36 common 
council, and ſends two members to parliament. 
It is 27 miles E. of Norwich, and 123 N. E. 
of London. | 

YA'RVMOUTH, a borough town of the 
Ifle of W ght, in Hampſhire, with a market 
on Fridays, and one fair, on July 25, for 
toys. It is a handſome place, whole houſes 
are chicfly built with ſtone, and covered with 
ſlate, and it ſends two members to parliament. 
It is 8 miles W. of Newport, and rot S. W. 
of London. . | 

YARN, /. [g-arn, Sax.] wool ſpun into 
threads; woollen thread, 


dog. 
RUN, or YARM, a town in the N. 
riding of Yorkihire, with a market on Thurſ- 
days, and four fairs, on Thurſday before 
April 5, Holy Thurſday, Apguoſt 2, and Oc- 


tober 9 for horned cattle, horſes, and ſheep. |, 


It is ſeated on the , river Teefe, over which 

there is a handſome ſtone, bridge, 35 miles N. 

of York, and 2384 N. W. of London. 
YAWL, / a boat or {mall veſſel belonging 


- 


To YARR, ». . to growl or ſnarl like al 


unar year is leſs than the ſolar, by 11 
aud conſiſts exactly of 354 pn 2 
48 minutes, and is the year now vſed by the 
Torks. Tbe civil year is that which each nz 
tion has contrived to compute time by, and re. 
nerally confiſts of whole days; the common 
evi year conſiſts of 365 days, and the Piſ:r. 
tile, or leap year, confills of 366 days, and ha; 
one day more than the commen, which i; 
called the intercalary day. | 
5. EARLING, [ yeev ling | J. a beaſt a year 
YE'ARLY, | yeerly] ad. happening ever; 
year; laſt ing a year; once a year; avnual; 
annvally, | 
To YEARN, [Y] v. x. 8 
feel a ſtrong ſympathy, affection, or tender. 
neſs; to be affected with internal vncafnefs, 
ARively, to grieve; to vex; to affect with 
ſy mpathy.. © It would yearn your heart to lee 
it.“ Shak. The laſt ſenſe is obſolete. 
YEAST, \ yeeft] [. [ geſt, Sax. ] the foam of 
beer in a ſtate of fermentatation ; barm. 
YELK,, /. [from yea/ewe, Sax. ] the yellor 
part of an egg; commonly pronounced, and 
often written t. | 
To YELL, v. . [ yle, 11.] to make a hor- 
rible cry throngh ſorrow or agony+ | 
YELL, /. a cry expreflive of horror. 
YELLOW, Cya. bel, Belg.) of 
a brighter colour, reſembling gold. 
YE/LLOWBOY, / a gold coin, © Yellow 
boys to fee counſel,” John Bull, le 
"YE/LLOWNESS, CY . , the qual 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


to a ſhip. 


7 
« 


| 


"$42 YEL, 


% © 


of being yelloW. 


1 OK 


7. n. [geaſpan, Sax.) to bark or 
ke a hound in purſuit of Its prey. 
1 E/OM AN, [ yeman | 7. the higheſt 5 
among the plebeians ot Eogland, went 1 
to the gentry. Yeomen are proper'y ** 
ders, and, uſe their Own land, .Ailo, 
ce in the king's houſhold, between av 
"her and a groom. Jeomen of the Guards, are 
foot - guards that attend the king's 3 
fed after the manner of King Henry the 
lohth's time. 


T EOMANRVY, OY. the collective 
body of Yeomen. 5 3 


YEOVIL, or 


To YELP, 


make a no:te 1! 


EVIL, a borough town. * 
hire. with a market on Fridavs, an 
1 17 8. for horſes, bullocks, 
aud woolz and on Nov. 17, 
tor horſes, theep, bullocbs, and lambs. It 
ſds so members to parliament, is ſeated on 
a river of the fame name, over which ther. 
5s a bridge, and the market is conſiderable 
for corn, cheeſe, hemp, flax, and proviſions. 
It is 404 miles W.. by S. ot Saliſbury, and 
123 W. by S. of London. 

To YERK, 2. a. [See Jerk | to move or 

throw out with a ſpring. . 
YERK, /. a ſpring or quick mot ion. 
YERN, Sce YEAKN. | n 
YES, ad. I giſe, Sax. ] a term uſed to imply 
conſent, aſſent, or aihrmation ; oppoſed to . 
Y E'STER, a. | zh:/{er, Belg. | the next before 
the preſent day., © Whom vefter ſon beht ld. 
iryd. Seldom uſed, unleſs in compoſition, 

YESTERDAY, /.| gi/tandeeg, Sax. | the day 
laſt paſt ; the day immediately preceding the 
pretent, | 


YE'STER NIGHT, /. the night laſſ paſt. 

YET, oj. [ept, Sax. ] nevertheleſs; not- 
withſtanding; however, „Tt theſe imperfec- 
tions being balanced by great virtues.” . Dryd, 

YET, ad. belide; over and above; more 
than has been mentioned. ““ This furniſhes 
with yet one more reaſon.” AAterb. Still; 
without any alteration. “ While they were 
vet heathens.” Addiſ. Once more. “ Tet, vet, 
a moment.” Pope. Uſed with a negative before 
it, at this time, or ſo ſoon. „ Thales— ftaid, 
young men, not yet.“ Bac. After all; at leaſt; 
hitherto. It denotes increaſe or extenſion to 
the ſenſe of the words to which it is joined, 
To YIELD, [pron. yeeld] v. a. [ geldap, 
dax. | to produce; to efford; to give as a due; 
to allow. ( I yield it juſt.” Milt. Uſed with 


2 
— 


two fairs, on 
theep, lambs, hogs, 


a- 


mit as conquered ; to comply; to admit or 
allow; to give place to as an inferior in excel- 
lence, or any other quality. 

YOKE, /. Cesc, 
the neck of a-draught horſe. 
wark of ſervitude ; bonda 
chain, bond 
piece of w 
means of which 
Yoke of land, 
io much land 28 


Figuratively, a 
ge; flavery. A link, 


two pails are carried at 


* . Ongts 
in our ancient cuſtoms 


„ was 


up, to reſign or ſurrender. Neuterly, to ſub- | 


Sax: ] the bandage-placed on | 


or tye. A. couple or. pair. A 
ood. placed on, the ſhoulders, by 


two oxen could plow in a day. | 


YOR 
1: To YOKE, v. a. to faſten to a carriage oy 
a yoke ; to join or couple with another. ** Cal- 
Gus, you are ved with a lamB.” Shak, To 
entlave or ſubdue. © He yoketh your rebellious 
necks.” Shak, To reftrain or coptine, © Words 
and promiſes. that yoke the * conqueror. 
Hudib. | 

YO'KEFELLOW, or YO'KEMATE, ,. 
a companion in labour, “ Tot fellows in arms. 
Shak. A mate; fellow. 

YOLK,./.*.See Y-ELK. 

YON, VON D, ION DER, ad. and a. 
[ geond, Sax. | at a diſtance within view. | 

YORE, or of YORE, ad. [| geogara, Sax. | 
long; of old time, or long ago. 2 

YORK, a cuy of Yorkſhire, of which it 
is capital, with an archbithop's fee, and 
three markets, on Tueſdays, Thurtdays, : 
and Saturdays; as alſo four fairs, on Whit- 
Monday, July 10, Augult 12, November 22, 
and every Thurſday in the year, for horles, 
horned cattle, ſheep, and linen-cloth, be- 
hides two ſhows for horſes half yearly ; the 
Summer ſhow on Monday ia Talk race 
weck; and the Winter one, on ___ the 
{fiſt whole week before Chriſtmas. It is eated 
on the river Ouſe, and is- generally counted 
the. ſecond city in England; though Briſtol 
now pretends to that honour, on account of 
its extenfive trade. It is certainly a very an- 
cient place, and has undergone various revo- 
lotions; but 1s till a lacge, beautiful place, 
adorned with many fine buildings, both pub- 
lic and private; is very populous, and inba- 
biced by gentry and wealthy tradeſmen. It 
contains 30 pariſh churches and chapels, be- 
lides us cathedral, or minſter, which is a 
molt magnifi. ent ſtrusture. It is divided by 
the river into two parts, which are united by 
a ſtately flone-bridge of five arches. The eafl- 
ern part is moſt populoos, the houſes ſtanding 
thicker, and the fireets being narrower. It is 
ſurrounded by a *firong wall, on which are 
many turrets, or watch-houſes; and there 
are four gates, and five poſterns. It is à city 
and county of itſelf, enjoys large privileges, 
ſends two. members 10 parliament, and has 
the title of a duchy. It is governed by a 
lord mayor, 12 aldermen, and other officers ; 
and its county countains 36 villages and ham- 
lets. It is 654 miles S. by E. of Durham, 
$1 E. of Lancaſter, and 197 N. by W. of 
London. | - ; | 
YO'RKSHIRE, an Englith county, bound- 
ed on the E. by the German Ocean ; on the, 
N. by the county of Durham ; on the W. by 
Weſtmoreland and Lancaſhire: and on the 
S. by Derbyſhire, Nottinghamthire and Lin-' 
'colnſhyre. It is the largeſt county in England, 
being go miles in length, from E. to W. and 
75 in breadth from N. to S. It contains 
rob, 1 50 houſes, 603,690 inhabitants, 563 pa- 
riſhes, 57 market towns, and ſends 30 mem- 
bers to parliament, The principal rivers are 


2 


che Teeſe, chat divides this county from Dur- 
| ham ; 
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ham: the Swale, the Youre, the Nid, the 
Ouſe, the Warf, the Are, the Calder, the Der- 


went, the Dun, and the Hull; beſides the managed by an 


great river Humber, which is made up 9 
many rivers. The air is in genera] temperate, 
but pretty cold on the tops of the hills, and 
on &s borders of Durham. The ſoil in ſome 
places is very fruitful, in ſome barren, gra- 
velly, and flony, and in uthers mooeriſh, miry, 
and fenny, It is divided into three ridings, 
the North, Weſt, and Eaſt; befides which, 
there is a fourth divifion, called Richmond- 
' ſhire, as alſo Cleveland, Craven, and Holder- 
neſs, which are all included in the three rid- 
ings. In ſo entenſise a county the preduttions 
muſt be various, as well as the manufactures; 
and there are mines of iron, lead, and coal, 
York is the principal place. 

YORK, NEW, an Englith colony of North 
America. It is bounded on the E. by New- 
England; en the N. by Canada; on thes, 
by New. Jerſey; aud on the W. by Delawar 
river. It produces corn, abounds in cattle, 
and has a good breed of horſes; but the in- 
habitants are chiefly employed in fiſheries. 
They ſopply the Caribbee Tflands with flour, 
fol- Lee 
They export 2a great deal of dricd and falted 
fiſh to Europe; as alſo logwood, train-o1l, 
and whalebone, to Eogland, from whence they 
have their tools, cloathing, and furniture. 
The governor and council are appointed by the 
king; but they elect their own repreſenta- 
tives, who are ſomewhat like our parhament- 
men. There are ſome forts on the north to 
defend them againſt the native Americans. 
The principal town is of the ſame name, where 
there is uſually a garriſon of 400 men. Some, 
in deſcribing this country, add the two Jerfeys 
to this province, becauſe they have ane 
rhe ſame governor ; but this is a diſtinct ion of 
no great Importance. 

YOU, ] pron. { you, the accuſative 
plurab of tu, Sax. thou] this word 1s uſed 
when we ſpeak to more than one; but by 
cuſtom has been applied by way of ceremony, 
even when we addreſs a bach perſon. Ir is 
ſometimes uſed indefinitely for any perſon, in 
the ſame ſenſe as on, Fr. ; 

YOUNG, [ y#"g}] a. Cen, Sax. ] not born 
many years ; 10 the firſt part of hte. Figs: 
ratively, ignorant, unexperienced. Applied to 
vegetables, newly grown. 

TOUNG, Doi] /. rhe offspring of ani- 
mals collectively. 

YOU/XGSTER, or YOU/NKER, 
Lyane] ,. a young perſon: a word of con- 


dempt. 

YOUR, {pron. yure] pron. I wer, Sax | be- 
longing to you. It ſeems to be rather the geni- 
tive plural of yower, from ge, Sax. you ; and 
an that account is felcom uſed but when we 
ſpeak to more rhan one, vnleſs when we 
compliment a perſon ; and in that ſenſe it is 


f, pork, falt-fiſh, horſes and timber. 


LAN 
ſingular, more 1 


lantive goes * a rticulat! ſo 


„ 


D, yd. i It is your ß 
to tranſmit.“ f 
e e [re 
* 6011 b y other, 
"1, ; q 
of life which" bleed that 
2 generally reckoned 
adoleſcence 
age ae 
'OU'/THFUL 72 
able to 3 fo (RL 10 IF] fait. 
X. 8 Rick, in Cardiganſbi 
on es, has 2 fair, on July 2, & 11 
o » and pedlars ware, e 
LE, / { Yeol, Sax. ] the time of Chrig. 


mas, or Chritlimas-tide, 


To YUN, 2. a. var, Sax.) to ſab or figh, 


2. 


Is the twenty fourth lettey ö 
y teenth — Hove of our . 

the ſound of which ; mow, 
wich is formed hy z 
motion of the tongue frem the palate down. 
wards, and vpwards te it again, with a ſhut, 
ting and opening of the teeth at the ſame time 
This letter ſounds like a hard 1, though ſome 
reckon it a davble conſonant, having the 
ſound of di; but to this others obſect, ſince 


guzwlc, &c. Among the Antients, Z was a 
numeral, fignifring 2000, and with a dah 
over it thus, Z, it fignified 2000 times ꝛccc, 
or four millions. It is placed before all voy, 
els, as in zam, zeal, wink, zodiac, Zuxich; 
but before none of the conſonants, except I. 1 
in puzzle, guztlc, &c. 
 ZACHARVAH, of ZECHARVAH, ita 
eannonical book of the Old Teftament, con- 
taining the predictions of Zactariah, the ſon of 
Barachia, and grandfon of Iddo. He is the 
eleventh of the twelve leſſer prophets. He 
entereè upon the prophetic office at the ſane 
time with Haggai, and was ſent to the Jew 
upon the ſame meſſage, to reprove them fot 
their backwardueſs in erecting the temple, and 
reftoring divine worſhip ; bot eſpecially for 
the diforder of their lives and manners, which 
could not but derive a curſe upon them. This 
prophet is the longeſt and moſt obſcure of all 
the leſſer prophets, his ſtyle being interrupted, 
and witbout connection. N : 
| ZA'FFER, or ZA'FFRE, /. in Chemil 
try, is the game of a blue ſubſtance, of the 
hardneſs of s ſlone, and U foppoſec 
to be a native foſſil; but really 1s a preparation 
of Cobalt; 5. . the calx of that minen 


mixed with powdered flints, and wetted with 


tit we add the 8 final, a fign of the geuitire 


ter. 
A „ perſon who endeprours If 


we often double it, as in pana le, a1, 4 
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old geſtures and expreſſions to excite laughter; | 


"ry-andrew, or butfoon. 


' 74 K NICH, J. 2 ſolid ſubſtance ia which 


i is found, of a green or yellow colour. 
orient and of > prep or yells clog 
gonate ardour or affettion tor any thing, fer- 


fon, or cauſe. 


ZE ALOT, [=2/at] ct, Gr.] one that | 


ſe with a great ardour or 
. 2 bigst: generally uſed in diſpraiſe. 
zEALAN D, one of the ſeven United Pro- 
Netherlands, 3p by the 
{ca on the N. from the iſles of Holland ; by 
the Scheld on the E. from Brabant ; by the 
Hont from Flanders: and on the IW. it * 
dounded by the ocean. le comprehends eight 
ihands, whereof three are pretty large, be 
yames of which are, Walcherin, Schowen, 
8. Beveland, N. Beveland, Tolen, Duveland, 
Wolferſdyck, and St, Philip, There are likes 
wiſe 6 or 7 others, of very little importance. 
The inhabitants are at a great deal of trouble, 
to deferd themſelves from the encroach- 
ments of the ſea, and in keeping up their 
dykes or banks, in which they expend great 
ſums of money. They' in general are ex- 
tremely bardy, and even raſh, and very good 
ſoldiers, eſpecially for the ſea- ſervice. It is 
governed in the ſame manner as Holland, and 
the aſſemblies of ſtates are compoſed of depu- 
ties of the nobility, and thoſe of the two 
principal towns. | 

ZE ALOUS, {pron. z#us] 4. eſpouſing any 
cauſe with paſhon. 

ZEBRA, ſ. the wild afs, an extremely 
beautiful animal, tranſverſely ſtriated, or party- 
coloured, and about the ſize of a common als ; 
it is a native of many parts of the caſt. 

ZE'CHIN, [ain] . [from Zen, in 
Venice, where the mint is ſettled} a gold coin 
worth about nine {billings ſterling. 

ZED, , the name of the letter 3. Figu- 
ratively, a crooked perſon, formed like the 
letter Z. A worthleſs infignificant wretch, 
„% Thou whoreſon zed, thou pnnecefiary let- 
" ter.” Shak. 

ZEND, . a book containing the religion of 
the 28 or worſhippers of fire, who 
were diſciples of the famous Zorbaſter. This 
book was compoſed by Zoroaſter during his 
retirement in a cave, and contained all the 
pretended revelations of that impoſter. The 
firſt part contains the liturgy of the Magi, 
which is uſed among them in al! their ora- 
tories and fire temples to this day. They re- 
verence it as the Chriſtians de the Bible, 
and the Mahometans the Koran. There are 
found many thipgs in the Zend taken out of 
the ſerptures of the Old Teftament, which 


vinces of the 


oy Prideaux ba- is an argument chat Zo- 
er was arigina UT 
he y a Jew reat part of 


re David are inferted : he makes 
- Im and Eve te have been the firſt parents 
ot mankind, and gives the ſame hiſtory of 


the cregtion and deluge a3 Moſes does, and 


ZON 


commairds the ſaire obſervance about clan 
and vnclean beafts, che ſame law for paying 
tithes to the ſacerdotal order, with many other 
inſtitutions of Jewiſh extraction. The reſt of 
its contents are an hiftorical account of the 
life, actions, and prophecies of its author, 
with rules and exhortations for moral living. 
| The Mahometans have a ſect which they call 
Zendikites, who are ſaid to be the ſadduoes of 
Mahumetaniſmy denying providence and the 
reſurrection, believing the trat ſmigration of 
ſouls, 2nd following the Zend of the Magi. 

ZENITH, ſ. | Arab] the point in the 
| heavens directly over one's head, and oppofite 
tothe Nadir, 

ZEPHANTA, a canonical book of the Old 
Testament, containing the predictions of Ze- 
phania, the ſon of Cuthi, and grandſon of 
Gedaliah ; being the ninth of the twelve leſſer 
prophets. He propheſied in the time of king 
Joſiah, a little after the captivity of the ten 
tribes, and before that of Judah ; ſo that he 
was not cotem}-orary with Jeremiah. 

ZE/PHYR, or ZE'PH 'RUS, /. eint. 
Lat.] the weſt wind ; poetically applied ta any 
calm, ſoft, or gentle wind. 

ZEST, J. the pcel of an orange ſqueezed 
into wine; a reliſh or taſte ſuperadded to any 
thing. The woody thick {kin quartering the 
kernel of a walnut. 

ZETE'TIC METHop, ſ. { from &nriw, Gr.] 
in Mathematics, is the method made uſe of 10 
inveſtigate or ſolve a problem. | 

ZEU'SMA, /. [&5y pa, Gr. ] a figure in 
Rhetoric, wherein an adjective or verb, which 
agrees with the next word, is likewiſe applied 
to one or many more remote. 

ZVNGIBER, or ZI'NZIBER, .. ginger. 


ſoſſile ſubſtance, reſembling biſmuth, but of 
a blue colour, and is really the lapis calami- 
naris, and has the ſame effects on copper, by 
turning it into braſs. 
| ZO/DIAC, / IS., Gr. ] in Aftronomy, 
is a broad circle, whoſe middle is the ecliptic, 
and its extremes two circles parallel thereto, at 
ſuch a diftance from it, as to bound or com- 
prehend the excurſions of the ſun and planets. 
It is divided into twelve portions, called ſigns, 
and thoſe divifions, or ſigns, are denominated 
from the conſtellations which antiently poſ- 
ſeſſed each part; but the Zodiac being im- 
moveable, and the ſtars having a motion from 
welt to eaft, thoſe conſtellations no longer cor- 
reſpond to their proper Ggns, whence ariſes 
what we call the proceſſion of the equinoxes. 
ZONE, |. LS, 25 in Geography and A- 
itronomy, is a diviſion of the terraqueous globe, 
with reſpe& to the different bs nay hear 
found in the different parts thereof. A zone 
1s the fifth part of rhe ſurface of the earth, 
contained between two parallels. There arc 
three zones, the torrid, frigid, and tempe- 
rate. The torrid zone is a bend ſurroundin 
| the terraqveous globe, and terminated by the 
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ZINK, or ZINC, /. is a very remarkable 


2 UG 


two tropics. Its breadth is 46? 58", The 
equator running through the middle of it, 
divides it into equal parts, each containing 
229 29%, The frigid zones are ſegments of 
the circle of the earth, terminated, one by 
the Antarctic, and the other by the Arctic 
circle; the breadth of each is 46? 38“. The 
temperate zones are two bands, environing 
the globe, and contained between the tropics 


and the polar circles ; the breadth of each ig 


about it, which co 
namely, Bar, 
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this place has a particy 


Chriſtian reformers 
from their author Hu 
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.ZU'INGLIANS, a branch of 


the anc; 
erat 
or Proteſtants, ſo call 


ldric Zuinglius, 3 


, 


| a | Few, 
43” "of . * n of Switzerland who ſ. - vine 
ZOO'GRAPHER, [ 83Igrafer J.. [or and] clared againlt the 1 * had de. 
:47w, Gr. ] one who defcribes the nature, pro- then miniſter of the church of 2a. and bein 
perties, and forms of animals. © By So gra- wah him, and preached openl wich, fell in 
«44:35 called the prophet.” Bacon, | gences, the mats, the * + F'% _ 
ZOC'GRAPHY, [=I2grafy ] J. [DE and Kc. but differed from Luther about the . 
Ys 


vag, Gr.] a deſcription of the forms, nature, 
and properties of animals. * We are thereby 
& conducted iwvito Boograpby.”” Grew. . 
200 LOGY, [=iZty}] J. (3567 and eg, 
Gr. JI is the ſcience of animals. Artedi obſerves, 
that this makes one of the three kingdoms, as 
they are called, of natural hiſtory ; the vege- 
table and mineral being the two others: in 
theſe, however, there is this difference made 
by writers, that while vegetables and minerals 
are treated of together, as all of a piece in 
each, the ſubjefts of Zoology are divided; and 
it is made to compoſe, as it were, ſeveral king- 
doms. The ſubjects of it are accordingly di- 
vided into fx ſeveral families. . The hairy 
quadrupeds. 2. The birds. 3. The amphibi- 
ous animals, ſuch as ſerpents, lizards, frogs, 
and tortoiſes. 4. The fiſhes. 5. The anſeets. 
And 6. Thoſe loweſt order of animated be- 
gs, the 700phites, 
ZOO'PHYTE, [=75fte] . { Zwipuror, Gr. 
a vegetable or plant which partakes both o 
the nature of plants and avimals. 5 
ZOO'PHORIC, [ eri Ja. ¶ C peng, Gr.] 
bearing an animal. A az%phertic 3 in 
Architecture, is that which bears or ſupports 
the form of an animal. 
ZOO'PHORUS, | x73forus ] . [See Zoo 
vn, the frieze ot a column, or that part 
which is between the architrave and cornice; 
ſo called from the ornaments, reſembling ani- 
mals, carved upon it. 
ZOO/TOMIST, , {from vero,uia, Gr.] a 
rfon who diſſects animals. 
ZOO TOMY, C 7:57%,aie, Gr.] the diſſec- 
tion of the body of beatts ; called likewiſe, 
comparatit's anatomy. 
Es, one of the cantons of Swiſſerland; 
baunded on the E. and N. by that of Zurich; 
on the W. by that of Lucern, and the free 
provinces 3 and on the S. by that of Schwitz. 
The inhabitants are Roman Catholics, and 


Q * 


charitt. . 
. ZU'RICH, the canton of, i 
cantons of Swiſſerland, and t 
being about 50 miles in len 
breadth, It is bounded on 
Rhine, which ſeparares it fr 
Schafthavſen, ; on the 8. by 
on the E. by Thurgaw, 
kenbur g ;. and on the W. bv the canton of 
Zug, and the free provinces. The foil is fer. 
tile in corn, produces all ſorts of fruits, and 
there are fome vineyards, as well as nch al. 
tures, This canton is well peopled, * 
habitants are very laborious, and have a famous 
manufactory in crapes. They were the fit 
that embraced the reformation, and the fl. 
mous retormer Zuinglius was born here. 
f ZY'GOMA, . 1 in Anatomy, 
is a bone of the head, otherwiſe called os ju- 
gale, being no fingle bone, but an union of af. 
ſemblage of two proceſſes, or eminences of 
bones; the one from the os temporis, the 
other from the os. malz ; theſe proceſſes ze 
hence termed the zygomatic proceſſes, and tlc 
ſuture that joins them together, is denominat- 
ed the zygomatie ſuture, 

Z\ GOMA'TIC, a. [See Zi'cowa.] 

ZY.MO'MA, J. any thing which promotes 
or cauſes fermentation. | | 
ZYMOSI'METER, . [See Zyrona} 
an inſtrument propoſed by the Ingen 1015 ns- 
toraliſt Swammerdam, to meaſure the degree 
of fermentation, occaſioned by the mixture of 
different matters, and the degree of heat which 
thoſe matters acquire. in fermenting ; as allo, 
the heat or temperature of the. blood of ail» | 


mals. CN EP. 
 ZYTHO'GALA, ,. LC and 71 Gr.] 
a beer poſſet; a drink recommende by Sy dea - 
ham to be taken after a vomit. 
2. 2. A character wade vſe of by the ave | 
cient phyſicians to fignify myrrh, and by 0 
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Before Cariſt. 
wy the creation of the world began on 
Sunday October 23; and that of Adam 
and Eve took place on Friday Oct. 28. 


of a woman. Abel is born ſoon after. 
3875 Abel is murdered by Cain, becaule his 
{acrifice was more acceptable to God. 
2017 Lnoch, for his piety, is tranſlated to 
heaven, 


224% The Tower of Babel is built about this 
time by Noah's poſterity, upon which 


language, and thus diſperſes them 
into ditterent nations. 8 


Baby lon. 


of Egypt, which lafted 1663 years, 

down to the conqueſt of 'Camby les, 

in 525 before Chrifi, 

2054 The Lingdom of Aſſy ria begins. 

1996 Abram, the Patriarch, born at Ur, in 
Chaldea.. 


Canaan, which begins the 430 years 
of ſojourning. 
Abram, in memory of which circum- 
ciſion is inſtituted; and his name 
changed to Abraham. | 
The cities of Sodom and Gomorra are 


deſtroyed for their wickedneſs, by fire 
from heaven. 


1896 Iſaac born to Abraham 
i years old. 
1571 The faith of Abraham is proved, in of. 


fering to ſacrifice his ſon Iſaac,;then 
25 years old, | 


0.7 | 
3 The kingdom of Argos, in Greece, be- 
3 Zins under Inachus. 
Memnon, the Egyption, invents che letters. 


y Sarah, 90 
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Z NTIENT and MODERN HISTORY: 


INCLUDING A 


O F 


PeuARKA ELER EvENTS, DISCOVERIES and IxvEXTTOoxs from the CRRA- 
g TION to the PRESENT TIME, 


CCORDING to Archbiſhop Uſher, 


4003 The birtk of Cain, the firſt who was born ; 


2243 The Deluge. Þ 4 
God miraculouſly confounds their 


2234 The celeftial obſervations are begun at 


21 Mitraim, the ſon of Ham, ſounds the k. 


1921 The covenant of God made with Abram, 
when he leaves Haran to go into 


1497 The, covenant is renewed by God with 


ICAL. SERIES 
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1821 Abraham dies, being 175 years old. 
1759 J:cob havipg received his father's bleſ- 
| fag, goes to Haran to his uncle La- 
ban, and marries uis two daughters. 
1739 Jacob returns into Canaan after a rwenuty 
ears ſervitude. | ; 
1728 ſoſeph is ſold into Egypt byt:s brethren. . 
1715 Prometheus firſt ſtruck fre from flints. 
1689 Jacob dies, after bleſſing Eparaim and , 
Manaſſeh, and foretelling the coming 
of the Mcihahy aged 145. 
1035 Joſeph dies in Egypt, aged. 110, which 
concludes the book of Genet:s, Cons 
taining a period of 2369 years. 
1574 Aaron born in Egypt; 1490, appointed 
by God firſt high prictt ofthe Ttrachres, 
1571 Moſes, brother to Aaron, born in Egypt, 
| and adopted by Pharaoh's davghter, 
who educates him in all the learning 
of the Egyptians WEL 
1556 Cecrops brings a colony of Sattes from 
Egypt into Attica, and* begins the 
Kingdom of Athens. t 
1546 Scamander comes from Crete into Phry- 
* gia, and begins the kingdom of Troy. 
1493 Cadmus carried the Phenician letters 
into Greece, and built the citadel of 
Thebes. IS : 
1491 Moſes performs a number of miracles in 
Egypt, and departs from that king- 
1 dom, together with 600, doo Ifra- 
elites, beſides children, which com- 
pleated the 430 years of ſojourning. 
| They miraculouſly paſs through the 
| Red Sea, and come to the deſert of 
Sinai, where Moſes receives from 
God, and delivers to the people, the 
| Ten Commandments, and the other 
laws, and ſets up the tabernale, and 
in it the ark of the covenant. 


| 1485 The firſt ſhip chat appeared in Greece 


1 


| who arrived at Lindus, in Rhodes, and 
| * brav ght with him his fiſty daughters. 
I 14353 The 


1 ” 


| Was brought from Egypt by Danans, 1 


* 


* 


D 
& 
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30 The firſt 2 


1004 The Temple is 


. 14 

1453 The firſt Olympic games celebrated in 

Elis, by the Idæ Dactyli. 

2452 The five firſt books of Moſes are written 
in the land of Moab, where he died 
the year following, aged 110. | 

1451 The Iſtaelites, aſter ſojourning in the 

' Wilderneſs forty years, march under 
thua intothe land of Canaan, where 
they ſettle themfelves, after having. 
ſubdued the natives. The Iſraelites 
bgan to till the lands they had con- 
quered, ſo that at this period the ſab- 
| batical year commences. 

ygeb Iron is found from the accidental burn- 
ing at the woods of mount Ida, in 
Crete, 

1263 The Argonavtie expedition under Jaſoh 
and his companions to Colchis for 
the Golden Fleece. TY th | 

2193 The rape of Helen by Paris, which, in 


A 1193, gave riſe to the Trojan war, 
and fiege of Troy by the Greeks, 


which continved ten years, when that 
city was taken and burvt in 1184. 
17148 David is ſole king of Iſrael. 
olemnly dedicated by 
Solomon. | 


go7 Homer flouriſhed about this time. 

894 Money firſt made of gold and ſilver at 
Argos. 

360 The city of Carthage is buili by q. Dido. 

$14 The kingdom of Macedon begins. 

752 Ara of the building of Rome, by Ro- 
mulos, firft king of the Romans. 

720 Samaria taken, after three years fiege, 

| and the kingdom of Ifracl finiſhed, 
by. Salmanaſer, king of Aﬀyria. 

The firſt echpſe of the moon on record. 
65S Byzantium (now Conſtantinople) built. 
by the Athenians. 

624 By order of Necho, k. of Egypt, ſome 
Phenicians ſailed from the Red Sea 
round Africa, and returned by the 
Mediterranean. 

Goo Thales, of Miletus, travels into Egypt, 
con ſults the prieſts of Memphis, ac- 
quires the knowledge of geometry, 
alfironomy, and philoſophy; returns: 
to Greece, calculates eclipſes, gives 
general notions of the univerſe, and 
maintains that an only ſupreme iv- 
koh wn regulates all its motions, | 

Maps, globes, and the figns of the Zodiac, 
invented by Anaximander, the ſebo- 


lar of Thales. | 


e Jeboiakin, k. of Juda, is carried awaycap- \ 
tive, by Nebuchadaczzar, to Babylon. 

7 The city of Jeruſalem taken, aſter 2 
ſiege of 18 months. 

at Athens afted upon 

© a moveable ſcaffold. 


59 


45% $un-dials iovented ; the firſt erected at 


Rome, when time was firſt divided 


Cyrus, the firſt king of Perſis. | 
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iato hours, 293 before Chriſl. 
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535 The tir tragedy was ated 


dn 2 Waggon, by Theſpi 

526 Learningis greatly r at Ath 
and a public library 6#$ foung , els, 

515 The ſecond Temple at Jeruſalen, ; 

; hniſhed under Darius. "em n 

509 Tarquin, the laſt k. 


of the R 
deing expelled, Rome is governed þ 


two conſuls, and other. 
magiſtrates, till the — 1 — 
ſalia, being a ſpace of 361 years x 
cog Sardis taken and burt dy the Athe 
ans, which gave oecafion to the Per 
han invaſion of Greece, K 
486 gn, the Greek poet, fir gains the 
prize of tragedy, bein 
481 Xerxes the Great + of . * 15 
his expedition againſt Greere, 
453 Ezra is fent from Babylot to Jerufel:m 
| with the captive Jews and the vellel; 
of gold and ſilver, 
weeks of 


at Athenz, 


- 
_ 
a 


ed and ratified. / 
439 The hifiory of the Old Teftaney 
| - _ finiſhes about this time. 
Malachi, the laſt of the prophets, 
400 Socrates, the founder of moral Philo- 
phy among the Greeks, believes the 
zmmortality of the ſoul, # ſtate of it. 
wards and TR for which, 
and other ſublime doctrines, he is put 
to death by the Athenians, who ſo 
after repent, and erect to his memory 
a ſtatue of brafy. 


338 Alexander the Great, king of Macedon, 


__ conquers Darius, king of Perſia, and 
ether nations of Aſia, 323, dies ut 
Babylon, and his empire 1s divide 

by his generals into four kingdoms. 

285 Dioayſius, of Alexandria, began his 

all ronomical æra on Monday June 

26, being the firſt who found the 

exact ſolar year toconfifi of 365 days, 
hours, and 49 minutes. 

284 Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Exyit, 
employs feventy-two interpreters b 
tranſlate the Old Teſtament into the 
Greek language; which is called the 
Septuagint. | 

The firſt coining of flver at Rome. 

The firſt Punic war begins. The chro» 
nology of the Arundelian marbles 
compoſed. ; 

260 The 2 firſt concern themſelves u 

naval affairs. = (th 

237 Hamilcar, the Carthagin18% — 


269 
264 
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ſn Hannibal, at nine years old, to- 


ſwear eternal enmity to the Romans. 
«13 The ſecond Punic war begins, Hanni- 
bal paſſes the Alpe, and defeats the 
ia ſeveral battles, but being 
women, does not im- 
by the Rorming 


Romans : 
- amaled by his ; 
prove his victories 
of Rome. 


190 The firſt Roman army enters Aſia, and 


from the ſpoils of Antiuchus brings | 


the Aliatic luxry firit ro Rome. 
168 Perſeus defeated by the Romans, which 
ends the Macedonias kingdom, 
The firft library erred at Rome, of 
books brought from Macedonia, 
163 The goreroment of Judea under the 
Maccabecs begins, and continues 126 
cats. 8 
146 en the rival to Rote, is razed to 
the ground by the Rotnans. 
The hiſtory of the Apocrypha ends. 
alivs Czxlar makes his firſt expedition 


167 


135 


* fen ORE. 
into Britain. 8 | 

47 The battle of Pharſalia between Czfar 
and Pompey, in which the latter is 
de feated. * 

The Alexandrian library, conſiſting of 
400,000 valuable boek s, burnt by ac 
cident. : a 

4; The war of Africa, in which Cato kills 
himſelf. 

The ſolar year introduced by Cæſar. 


44 Exſar, the greateſt of the Roman con- 


querors, after having fought fifty 
pitched battles, and ſlain 1,192,000 
men, is killed in the ſenate- huule by 
conſpirators. 

z1 The battle of Actium fought, in which 

Mark Anthony and Cleopatra arc 
totally defeated by Octavius, nephew 
to Julius Cæſar. 

zo Alexandria, in Egypt, is taken by Ofta- 

vivs; upon which Anthony and Cleo- 
patra put themſelves to death, and E- 
gyet is reduced to a Roman province, 

27 Ottavius, by a decree of the ſenate, ob- 
tains the title of Auguſtus Cæſar, 
and an abſolute exemption from the 
laws, and is properly the firſt Roman 
emperor. _ 

Coin firſt uſed in Britain. 

Rome at this time is fifty miles in cir- 
cumferenee, and contains 463,000 
men fit to bear arms. 

The Temple of Janus is ſhut by Au- 
gultus, as an emblem of univerſal 

peace and 

/L.SUS CHRIST is bern, on Monday, 

December 2 | 
12 — Diſputes with the doctors in the 
a Temple; 


:) is baptized in the Wilderneſs 
John, 


Aa - 


« \ 


by 


3 —— and crucified on Friday, April 3, 


at three o'cluck P. M. 


0 _ 


rection on Sunday, April 5; his A 
cenfion, Thurſday, May 14. 
36 St. Paul converted. | 
39 St, Matthew writes his Goſpel, 
Pontius Pülate kills himſelf. 

40 The vame of Chriſtians firſt given at 
Antioch to the followers of Chriſt. 

43 Clavdivs Cæſar's expedition into Britain. 

44 St. Mark writes his Goſpel, 

49 London is founded by the Romans; 368, 
ſurrounded by ditto with a wall, tome 
parts of which are ſtill obſervable, 

51 CaraQtacgs, the Britith king, is carried 
in chains to Rome. 

52 The council of the apoſtles at Feruſalem. 

55 St. Luke writes his Goſpel. 

59 The emperor Nero puts his mother and 
brothers to death. 

—Perſecutes the Druids in Britain. 

61 Boadiciay the Britiſh queen, defeats the 
Roms ns; but is conquered ſoon aſter 
by Suetonius, governor of Britain. 

62 St. Paul is ſent in bonds to Rome — 
vritet his Epiſtles between 51 and 

2 66. 
63 The Ads of the Apoſtles written. | 
Chriſtiany is ſuppoſed to be introduced 
into Britain by St. Paul or ſome of 
his diſciples about this time. 


64 Rome ſet on fire, and burued for ſix” 


days; upon which began (under 
Nero) the firſt perſecution againſt the 
Chrittig ns. 

67 St. Peter an d St. Paul put to death. 

70 Whilſt the faftious Jews are deſtroying 
one another with mutval fury, Titus, 
the Ron ian genera}, takes Fervſalem, 
which it razed to the ground, add che 
plough gnade to paſs over it. 

83 The philoſoy hers expelled Rome by De- 
| tian. | 
85 Julius Ag cola, governor of South 

Britain, to protect the civilized Bri- 
tons frot n the incurſions of the Cale 
donians, builds a line of forts be- 
tween thic rivers Forth and Clyde ; 
defeats *the Caledoniats under Gal- 
gacus n the Gratnpian hills; and 
firſt ſail s round Britain, which he 

diſcovers to be an iſland, 

96 St. hors ths : evangelift wrote his Reve- 

ation—+4 1is Goſpel in 97. | 
121 The Caledanians reconquer from the 
Romans all the ſouthern parts of 
Scotland; upon which the emperor 
Adrian | builds a wall between New- 
caſtle ay 1d Carliſle; bot this alſs 
proving | neffectual, Pollius Urbicus, 
the Rom an general, about the year 
144, rep airs Agricola's forts, which 
| he joins by « wall ſour yards thick. 
135 The ſecond Jewiſh war ends, when they 
were all baniſhed Judea. 
139 Juſtin writ :s bis fir Apology for the 
Chriſtia as. 


147 A 


L 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Ax OUT 


141 A number of.hereties appear about this 
time. | 

152 The emperor Antoninus Pins ftops the 
perſecution againſt the Chriftiaus. 

217 The Septuagint found in a caſk. 

222 About this time the Roman empire be- 

gins to fink under its own weight. 


The Barbarians begintheir eruptions, 
and the Goths have annval tribute 


not to moleſt the empiie. 


250 Valerius is taken priſoner by Sapor, 


king of Perſia, and flayed alive. 
274 Silk urſt brought from India; the ma 
nufactory of it introduced into Eu- 
rope by ſome monks, 551 ; firft worn 
by the clergy in England, 1534. 
291 Two emperors and two Cætars march 
to defend the four quarters of the 
empire. 5 E * 
206 Conttantine the Great begins bis reign. 
308 Cardinals firtt began. E 


213 The tenth perſecution ends by an edit | 
of Conſtantine, who favours the | 


Chriſt.ans, and gives full liberty to 
their religion, TI. . 

314 Three biſhops, or fathers, are ſent from 

| Britaiatoaſſiſt at the council of Arles. 

325 The firſt general council at Nice, when 

318 tathers attended, again Arius, 

the founder of Atiauiſm, where was 


compoled the famous Nicene Creed, | 


which we attribute to them. 
123 Conſtantine removes the ſeat of empire 
from Rome to Byzantium, which 1s 
 thereaitec called Conſtantinople. 
orders all the heathen tem- 
ples to be deſtroyed. 

353 The Roman emperor Julian, ſuruamed 
the Apoſtate, endeavours in vain to 
rebuild the Temple of Jerufalem. 

154 The Roman empire is divided into the 
caſtern (Conſtantinople the capital) 
and weſtern, (of which Rome cont1- 
nned to be the capital) each being 
now under the government of diffe- 
rent emperors. 

goo Bells invented by biſhop Pavlinus, of 
Campaqnia. 

404 The kingdom of Caledonia or Scotland 
revives under Fergus. 

406 The Vandals, Alans, and Szevi, ſpread 
into France and Spain, by a conceſ- 
fion of Honorius, emperor of the 
Weſt. 

410 Rome taken and plundered by Alaric, 

| king of the Viſi-Goths. 

412 The Vandals begin their kingdom in 

| Spain. 

420 The kingd. of the French begins upon 

the Lower Rhine, under Pharamond. 


331 


426 
15 home, withdraw their troops from 
Britain, and never return; adviſing 
the Britons to arm in their own de- 


fence, and traſt to their own valour. 


| > 446 The Britons now le 


496 Clovis, king of France, baptized 


— 


622 Mabomet, the falſe prophet, flies from 


| 


7 44th year of his age and 10th of his 


The Romans, reduced to extremities at 


L IN E Or 


| "TRE 
greatly karraſſed Tos . 1 
Pits, upon Which they Mi as 

; make their complaints to 00 ms 
mans, (Shich they entitle Th. * 
of the Britons but ceceive * ep 
1 _ . ance from that quarter. _ 
447 Attila \or named the ſcourge of Gay) 

with his Huus ra * 
— 9 us Tavage the Rom: 
449 Vortigern, king of the Britons * 
«the Saxons into Britain, av, * 
Scots and Picts. Wee the 
455 The Saxons having repulſed the 8 

and Pits, invite over more of mas 
countrymen, and begin to eflablit. 

__.__ themſelves. in Kent, under Hen 10 
476 The weſteru empire is flaiſted, 82 = 
after the battle of Pharſalia: EN 
The ruins of which feveral new fates 
ariſe in Italy and other parts, conſid. 
: ing of Goths, Vandals, Huns, andothe. 
| Barbarians, under whom literature A 
extingviſhed, and'the works of the 
learned are deſtroyed. | 


ll 


Chriſtianity begins in that kin Ars 
508 Prince Arthur 15 his reign — 
—— Britons. 3 a 
1 8 beſieged by Vitalianvs 
whoſe fleet is burat by a ſpecu : 
of braſs. | 3 
516 The computing of time by the Chriſtian 
ra is introduced by Dionyſius che 

monk. | 
529 The codex of Juſtinian, the eaſtern em- 

peror, 15 publiſhed, 
557 A terrible plague all over Evrope, Afi, 
and Africa, which continues near 
fifty years. 3 
530 Latin ceaſed to be ſpoke about this time 
in Italy. 
596 Auguſtin the monk corges into Englaud 
with forty monks. 

606 Here begins the power of the popes, by 
the conceſſions of Phocas, emperor of 
the Eaſt. 


Mecca to Medina, in Arabia, in the 


miniſtry, where be laid the founda- 
tion of the Saracen empire, and from 
* hom the Mahemetan princes to this 
day claim their deſcent. His follow- 
ers compute their time from this xr, 
which in Arabic is called Hegira, 
i. e. the Flight. 
637 Jeruſalem is taken by the Saracens or 
| followers of Mahomet. ; 
Alexandria in Egypt is taken by ditto, 
and the grand library there burnt by 
by order of Omar, their caliph or 
prince. 1 | 
653 The Saracens now extend their 


640 


de, and retaliate the 
1 barbarius 
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* d Vandals ,- '' . nofaQory introduced into England 
| barities of the Goths an a a ; a 
. der poſterity. at Dartford 1588. of 
1 ted in England by Benalt 2 [r οοε All the old churches are rebuilt, about 
£64 Glats "1 | P T this time iu a new manner of Archi- 
monk: 0 | $6.53. 4+ Ie | 
a brave ſtruggle of} teture, { x f 
685 The W are totally expelle6|'ror5 Childrew forbidden by law to be fold by 
by the Saxons, and drove into Wales their parents in England, 


4 Cornwall 1017 Canute, King of Denmark, gets poſſoſſion 
an 1 by ' 8 
The Saracens conquer” Spain, N of Euglaud, 2 
At ontroverſy abuot images begins, 04 The Dafles, after ſeveral engagements 
4 4 occaſions many inſurrections in, with various ſocceſs, are about this 
5 eaſtern empire. wha time driven out of Scotland, and ne- 
iu. comparing of years from the birth], ver again return 19 a hoſtile manner. 
745 of Chrift began to be uſed in hiftory.| co41 The Saxon line reſtored under Edward 
The race of Abbas became caliphs of the the Confeſſor. 3 
740 Saracens, and encourage learning. [r043 The Torks (a nation of adventurers 


, ity of Bagdad upen the Tigris 1: from Tattary, ſerving hitherto in the 
702 OY ths — for the caliphs, ol} . arraies of contending princes) becohſ 
the houſe of Abbas. © > formidable, and take poticthon, of 

300 Charlemagne, king of France, begins Perſia. . 122 1 


the empire of Germany ; afterwards] 1054 Leo IX: the firft pope that kept up an 
F 9 


eſtern empire; gives the ar. | 
a "How to has Fa and tos Malcolm III. king of Scotland, kills the 
months; endeavouts to reſtore learn-- tyrant Macbeth at Dunfinane, aud 
ing in Europe, but mankind are not] marries'the princeſs Margaret, filter 
yet diſpoſed ior it, being ſolely en-]. to Edgar Atheling. | | 
groſſed in military enterprizes. robs The Turks take Jeruſalem from the 
325 Harold king of Denmark, dethroned by] ; © Saracens; 9 they 
his ſubjects for being a Chriflian. 66 The conqueſt of England by M iam 
928 Egbert king of Weſſen, vnites the hep- (urnamed the Baſtard) duke of Nor- 
tarchy, by the name of England. mandy, in the battle of Haflings, 
$36 The Flemings trade to Scotland for *' where Harold is (lain. 
Se + | | too William introduces the feudal law. 
$33 The Scots and Picts have a decifive| Muſical notes invented. 
battle, in which the former prevail, is Henry IV. emperor of Germany, aud 
and both Kingdoms are united by the pope, quarrel abour the nomina- 
Kenneth, which begins the ſecond tion of the German biſhops. Henry, 
period of the Scottiſh hiſtory. in penance, walks barefooted to the 
357 The Danes begin their ravages in Eng- pope towards the end of January. 
land, | | 1075 Juſtices of the Peace firſt appointed in 
$35 Alfred the great, after ſobduingl the England. 


Daniſh invaders (againſt whom he 1080 Doomſday book began to be compiled 
fought 56 battles by ſea and land,)| - - by order of William, from a ſurvey 
compoſes his body of laws ; divides of all the eſtates in England, and 


Fog land into counties, hundreds, ty- | finiſhed in 1086. 

things: erects county courts, and The tower of London built by ditto, to 
founds the univerſity of Oxford about curb his Engliſh ſubjects; numbers 
this time. 


of whom fly to Scotland, where they 
introduce the Saxon or Engliſh laut 


guage, are protected by Malcolm, and 
have lands given them. 


tog The Saracens in Spain, being hard preſ- 
g {ed by the Spaniards, call to their 
aſſiſtance Joſepb, King of Morocco; 


915 The vniverfity of Cambridge founded. 
36 The Saracen empire js divided by vſur- 
pation into ſeven kingdoms. 
975 Pope Bon'face VII. is depoſed and ba- 
niſhed for his crimes. 


979 Coronation oath firſt uſed in England. | 


Jucies firſt inſtituted in ditto, | by which the Moors get poſſeſſion of 
991 The figores in arithmetic are brought all the Saracen dominions in Spain. 

into Europe by the Saracens from 1096 The firſt cruſade to the Holy Land is 

Arabia. Letters of the alpbabet were begun under ſeveralChriftian prin 


hitherto uſed he infid 2 
ed. * * 
996 Otho III. makes the em to drive the infidels from Jeruſalem; 


pire of Germa-{ 1110 Edgar Atheling, the laſt of the Saxon 
5 11 clective. ; | princes, dies in England, where he 
999 Boleſlaus, the firſt king of Poland. | had been permitted to refide az & + 
1000 * 1 of cotton rags was in uſe, . Cobjeſt; = "© 
at o 


f linen rags in 1 170] the ma-|111$ The order of the Knights Templars iti 
| | \ ſtiruted 


Qituted, to defend the Sepulchre at 
1 and to proteet Chriſtian 
rangers. | 

1151 The canon law collected by Gratian, a 
monk of Bologna: 

1153 London Bridge, confiſting of 19 ſmall 
arches, firtt built of lone. 

1164 The Teutonic order of religious knights 
begins in Germany. 

172 Henry II. king ef England, (and firſt of 
the Plantagenets) takes potiefion of 
Iceland: which, from that period, 
has been governed by an Engliſh vice- 
roy, or lord lieutenaut. 

1776 Euglaod is divided by Henry, into fix 
circuits, and juſtice is diſpenſed by 
itinerant judges. 

&$o Glaſs windows began to be uſed in pri- 
vate houſes in England. 

1181 The laws of England are digeſted about 

this time by Glanville. 

119 The battle of Aſcalon, in Judea, in 
which Richard, King of England, de- 
feats Saladin's army, conſiſting of 
300,000 combatants. 


- 


1194 Dieu et mon Droit firſt uſed as a motto by | 


Ricbard,on a victory over the French. 
1200 Chimnics were not known in England. 
Sernames now began to be uſed ; firſt 
| among the nobility. 
1208 London incorporated, and obtained their 
firſt charter for electing their Lord 
Mayor and other magiſtrates from 
king John. 
1215 Magna Charta is ſigned by king John, 
and the barons of England. 

Court of Common Pleas eſtabliſhed. 

3227 The Tartars a new race of heroes under 
Gingis-Kan, emerge from the nor- 
thern parts of Aſia, over-rua all the 
Saracen empire ; and in imitation of 
former conquerors, carry death and 
deſolation wherever they march. 

1233 The Inquifition begun in 1204, is now 
truſted to the Dominicans, 

The houſes of London, and other cities 
in England, France, and Germany, 
ſtill thatched with raw. 

$253 The famous aſtron, tables are compoſed 
by Alenſo, king of Caſtile. 

1258 The Tartars take Bagdad, which finiſhes 

the empire of the Saracens. 

1264 The commons of England firſt ſummon- 
ed to parliament about this time. 
1269 The Hamburgh Company incorporated 

ia England. 

1253 The empire of the preſent Auſttian fa- 
mily begins in Germany. 

1:32 Lewellyn, prince of Wales, defeated and 

killed by Edward I. who unites that 
principality to England, 

1284 Edward II. born at Carnarvon, is the 
firſt prince of Wales. 

1285 Alezaader III. king of Scotland, dies, 


2 


1 


1 and that kingdom is 


| 

twelve candidate :ſputed ; 

clai ms to the rr Ae ſubmit ay 4 

ing of England. u of Eduard, 
1293 There is a regular ſucceſhon f 
parliamenti from this — 
1 22d of Edward 1. * 
1298 The preſent Torkifh empire bepint; 
W Fur Tore Ottomay. * 
na niv | 
T 122 luxu as (povns, and eupé, 
allow candles ſo 
ſplinters of Are that 
Wine ſold dy*apothecaries a1 or lights, 
1302 The mariner's cotnpaſs im ned, wot 
| proved by Givia, of Na bs. 2 
1307 The beginnivg of the Swiſs cam 
1308 The Poprs remove to Avignon in Fr. 
for 70 vears. tane 

1310 Lincvln's Ion ſuciety eſtadliſhed, 

1314 The battle of Bannockburn 

3 1 Robert Bruce, which 

e hes the lat , 

Scotland. * „ 

i a ſet fire to the conclaye and 
eparate. A vacancy i 

chair for two years. Sane 

1320 Gold firſt coined in Chriftendom; 1344 
ditto in Eogland. 

1336 Two Brabant weavers ſettle at Yet, 
which, ſays Edward III. may prove t 
great benefit to us and our ſabjeds, 

1337 The firſt comet whoſe courſe is deſcrib- 

| ed with an aſtronomical exa&neh,, 

1349 Gunpowder and guns firſt invented by 

| Swarts, a monk of Cologn ; 1346 

| Edward III. had four pieces of can- 
non, which gained him the battle of 

Creſſy; 1346, bombs and mortars 
were invented. 
Oil painting firſt made uſe of by John 
Vaneck. 
Herald's college inftituted in England. 

1344 The firſt creation to titles by patents 
uſed by Edward III. 

1349 The order of the garter inſtituted in 
England by Edward III. altered in 
1557, and confifis of 26 knights, 

1352 The Turks firſt enter Europe. 

1354 The money in Scotland till now the 

ſame as in England. 

1357 Coals firſt brooght to London. 

1358 Arms of England and France firſt quar- 

| tered b ward III. | 

1362 The law p eadings in En land changed 
from French to Engliſh as a favour ol 

Edward III. to his people. 
John Wickliffe an Engliſhman begins 
to call in queſtion the dodrynes 0 
the church of Rome about this une 
whoſe followers are called _—_ 

any of linen weavers 
| wens Nether ands eſtabliſhed in London- 


. 


— — — — 


| Windſor Caſtle built by Edward 1 


rr v e | 
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* + 5 9 S p- - - | 1 
| N Name, i tal in France for the king's | from the Netherlands, from wh 
FD), or * 8 4 PRETTY * vegetables were before im rted $I 
a 18 er Abbey re wile and enlarge d 1517 Martin Luther began the Refo 15 
* — Weſtminfter Hall; ditto. - Egypt is conquered by the 1 : 


1 


order of the Bath inſtituted at the co-| 1:18 Magellan, 1 . , 
„ ronation of Henry IV. = in 4 | n 1 
South America. e M 


1725 conſiſting of 38 K ghts. 
% __ London, built. +} 1520 age; VIII. for his writings in favour 
| - poperys receives the title of De- 
| ender of the Faith from his Holineſs 
1529 The name of Proteſtant takes -its riſe 


from the Reformed proteſting againft 


univerſity of St. Andrews in Scdt- 
land founded. 


1440 Printing invented by b. Cogr 138 
; Jaem in Holland dee En 


1446 The Vatican library foun At Rofffe. 1 534 The * L | 
1453 Conſtantinople taken by the Turks land 25 takes place Ih e. 
which ends the eaſtern empire, T1 1 Religi N. TLonry VIII. 
| mpire, 1123| 1537 Religious houſes diſſolved by di 
years from its foundation by Con-| 1539 The firſt Engliſh edit; y ditto, 
ſtantine the Great, and 2206 years | Fa pa — | of the Bible 
from the foundation of Rome. 4 r preſent tranſlation 
1454 The univerſity of Glaſgow, in Scotland Abo WY g i 
founded. 2 ut this* time canpon began to be 
| : : | uſed in ſhips. % 
% Engraving and etching on copper in-| 1543 Silk Rockings firſt worn by the French 
477 8 of Aberdeen, in Segtland,| * wing Fug —4 4 queen 
founded. 7 beth 1561 ; the Reel frame f. 
433 Richard III. king of England, and laft 3 Invented by the rob; Bir. 
of the Plantagenets, is defeated and i 80 or Joun's college, Cambridge, 
kilted at the battle of Boſwo 1 + + . 
) rth, by Pins firſt uſed in E 
| Henry (Tudor) VII. which puts an r in England, before which | 
end to the civil wars between the] 1544 Good l 4s adies uſed ſkewers. 
| *. (os of York 1 + 2 let in England at 1 ſhilling 
à conteſt o 30 years. . : | 
Henry eſtabliſhes fifty yeomen of the I545 The 12 council of Treat begins, | 
[ ; guards, the firſt ſtanding army. 1546 Fi . contindes 18 years. 
0 30 Maps and ſea charts firſt brought t r law in England eſtabliſhing the 
- England by Barth N intereſt of money, and 
V | by y . arth. Columbus. 1549 Lords I; Ys at 10 per cent. 
ns gr Will. Groceyn introduces the fludy of in rz; R 
1 the Greek language into England. | 1550 Horſe — ad. . . 
bn e Moors, hitherto a formidable ene-J 1555 The I s inſtituted in England. 
ti 15 the native Spaniards, are en- gland 3 eſtabliſhed in En- 
. . g 3 by Ferdinand, and 1563 Knives rf ; | 
af ome ſubjefs to that prince on] 1569 Royal E rſt made in England. 
_ conditions, which are ill ob-| 1572 The e e | 
11 8 by the Spaniards, whole clergy P maſſacre of proteſtants at 
| in N e nquifition inall its tortures:; 1579 The f 
f 11 in 1609, near one million of the | _ ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke 'Y 
8 4 of 2 Spain to the Eaglich Ea aa 2 Holland begins : | 
coaſt o i In | 
8 1 At they originally N N | rate 4—eftabliſſhed 1609. > * j 
| IS tirſt diſcovered by Columbus, | 1 580 ö incorporated. = 
ur- 4 Wr. the won of Spain. : ET 1 | af rye returns from his 
nown 1n Europe. ound the world, bei 
nged 7 herd brig age firſt ſail wy the Eaſt- ll. 5 English — — — 8. A8. 
* 3 y the Cape of Good-Hope. K ial regiſters firſt appointed in 
* cr raj diſcovered by Americus] 1532 p uglanßc. 7 h 
cg puffus, from whom it has its fes Gregory introduces the New Sti 
vl „name. in Italy; the «th of OR w Stile 
Bit North America, dit counted Lee ober being 
ume, b » ditto, for Henry VII 15 
lurch. 0 FE. bona Venetian, | 1533 1 ful brought. from Virginia 
m the ian divides the empire of G into England. | 
man l er- 1589 M | 
1. more in 75 wp circles, and adds four ah 15 —_ _ Fo. ots, beheaded after 
f 3 . r 
1751 1 Shillings firſt coined in England 1538 Henry IV. vaſſes dhe edi 
Gerdening introd N tolerati the adiet of Nantes 
roduced into England! erating the proteſtants. : 


1 Spaniſh Armada deſtroyed. 
1389 Coaches 


* 4 


Ax OUTLINE gx 


1589 Coaches firſt introduced into England; ſed 
FS hackney act 1693; increated to Pirie ſurrender their 
co, in 1770. f comes abſolute, IC HL who be. 
1590 Band of penfioners iuſtituted in England. | 1662 The Royal Society eſtabli. 9 
1591 Trinity-college, Dublin, founded. | don by Charles It abliqt ed at Los 
1:97 Watches firſt brought into England 1663 Carolina planted; 8 
from Germany. two ſeparate wwe | divided i | 
1502 Decimal arithmetic invented at Bruges. | 1664 The New Netherland mee, | 
1603 Queen Elizabeth (the laſt of the Tu rica, conquered ren 4 in North A 


dors) dies, and nominates James III. Dutch by the "porn Swedes aud 
of Scotland (and firſt of the Stuarts) 1665 The plague rages in pour 
as her ſucceſſor; which unites both 69,000 perſons, on, 


5 and carriey! 
kingdoms under the name of Great | 1666 The great fire of Lon 


Britain. | P. 3 Sept, 7 
1605 The Gunpowder plot difcovered at were deſtroyed 1 2 in which 
Weſtminſter; being a project of the 400 ſtreets. 35000 houte; and 
Roman-catholics to blow up the king] , Tea firſt vſed in England 
and both houſes of par}tament. f | 1667 The prace of Breda. which eons 
1606 Oaths of allegiance firſt adminiſtered iu the Englich * New —— 
England. now known by the 3 ＋ and; 
1508 Galileo, of Florence, firſt diſcovers the vania, New-York, and Ne enfz] | 
ſatellites about the planet Saturn, by | 1663 St. James's Park Planta — * 
the teleſcope, then juſt invented in thorough- fare for — ky: 
| 1 
Holland. ; Charles II. ) 
1610 Henry IV. is murdered at Paris, by| 1670 The Eugliſh Hud ſon's 2 
Ravaillac, a prieſt. corporated. 
1611, Baronets firſt created in England, by] 16-2 Lewis XIV. over-runs great unt 
mes I. Holland. 
1614 Napier, of Marcheſton, in Scotland, African company eſtabliſhed. 
imvyents the logarithms. 1678 The peace of Nimeguen. 
Sir Hugh Middleton brings the New The habeas corpus aft paſſed, 
River to London from Ware. 1680 A great comet appeared, and from j 
1616 The firft permanent ſettlement in Vir- nearnels to our earth alarmedthe 
g nia. habitants. It continued vißble ft 
1919 W. Harvey, an Engliſhman, confirms Nov. 3, to March 9, 
the doftrine of the circulation of the Willam Penn, a Quaker, receives 
blood, which had been firſt broached charter for planting Pennſylvania 
by Servetus, a French phytician, in 1685 Charles II. dies, aged 55, and is f 
1583. ceeded by his brother James II. 77¹ 
152 The broad ſilk manufacture from raw The duke of Monmouth, natural fon 
61k, introduced wto England. Charles II. raifes a rebellion, but 
; 1621 New England planted by the Puritans. | = defeated at the battle of Scedyme 
1625 kivg James dies, and is ſoccecded by | and beheaded. ; 
his ſor, Charles I. | The edict of Nantes is revoked 
The iſland of Barbadoes, the firft Eng- || Lewis XIV. and the proteſtants 
lim ſertlement in the Weſt-Indies, greatly diſtreſſed. 74 
is planted. | 1688 The revolytion in Great Britain | 
26:5 Province of Maryland planted by lord] November 5. King James a0 
wh: Baltimore. | aud retires to France, Dec. ;. 
Regular poſts eſtabliſhed from London King William and Queen Mary, in 
to Scotland, Ireland, &c. | ec a law penny Gs 
o The maillacre in Ireland, when 40,000 claimed February 10. 
720 Engliſh proteſtants were killed. 1639 The land tax palted in 3 
1643 Exciſe on beer, ale, &c. firit impoſed by The Toleration Act paſſe * 1 . 
parliament. | Several e 7 — "Y 
arles I. beheaded by Cromwell, at] ing the oaths to William. 
160% f VWhitchall, January 30, aged 49. 1690 The battle of the Boyne, ga 


TY . 0 | 
1664 Cromwell aſſumes the rotecterſhip. William againſt James, in Irel 


by ti 
sC ie. 1 | by his | 1691 The war in Ireland finiſhed, | 7 
1658 W is ſucceeded by hy 169 render of Limerick to Willa 
1660 King Charles II. is reſtored by Monk, 1693 Bayoners at 3 2 „ 
commander of the army, after an firſt uled by the 


g b : conſederates in the battle of T 
+ Aa on eb dang The duchy of Hanover made the 


Tue people of Denmark, being oppreſ ants 169 


— »„— — 


\ 
. 


: 


worked 
eſtants 


tain 0 
5 abCic 
c. 3 
ary, dat 
166, Ae 
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1603 Bank of England eſtabliſhed by mug. 
: Wai draten this 
The firſt publick lattery was 

af, Highlanders, at Glencoe, by 

* kin William's army. , 

| 4% Queen Mary dics at the age of 33, an 

F 4 William . 4 alone. 

Stamp duties in ituted in Eygland. 

«6 The peace of Rytwick. 

0 The Scots ſettled a colony at the 

1599 ichmus of Darien, in America, and 

called it Caledonia. | i 

170 Charles XII. of Sweden begins hit 

5 reiga. 

, * bsth year of _m w_ 

ar Praia erected into a Kingdom. 

E es fo the on of the Goſpe) 
in foreign parts eſtabliſhed. 

1502 King William dies, aged 50, and is ſuc- 

| ceeded by queen Anne, daughter to 

ames II. * 

1504 The court of Exchequer inſtituted in 

Fkngland. 5 ; 

19:6 The treaty of Union betwixt England 

| and Scotland ſigned July 22. 

1597 The firk Britiſh parliament. 

1-03 Sardinia erected into a kingdom, and 

| given to the duke of Savoy. 

1709 Peter the Great, czar of Muſcovy, de- 

feats Charles XII. at Pultawa, who. 

flies to Turkey. 

1710 The cathedral church of St. Paul, Lon- 
don, rebuilt by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, 
in 37 years, at one million expence, 
by a duty on coals. 

The Engliſh South-ſea company began. 

7713 The peace of Utrecht, whereby New- 

foundland, Nova-Scotia, New-Bri- 

tain, and Hudſon's-Bay, in North 

America, were yielded to Great Bri- 

tam; Gibraltar and Minorca, in Ev- 

rope, were alſo confirmed to the ſaid 
crown by this treaty. 

114 Queen Anne dies, at the age of fifty, 
and is ſucceeded by George I, 

Intereſt reduced to five per cent. 

715 The rebellion in Scotland begins in 


vour of the Pretender. The action 
of Sheriff-Muir, and the ſurrender 
of Prefton, both in Nov. when the 
rebels diſperſe, 
716 An act paſſed for ſeptennial parliaments. 
The Pretender married the princeſs So- 
bieſka, grand-daughter of John So- 
dieſka, late king of Poland. 
9 Tie Miffiffippi ſcheme at its height in 


France, 


The South-ſea ſcheme in England be- 


gun April 7, was at its height at the 


end of June, and quite ſunk about 
September 29. 


ames II. dies at St. Germain's in 


Sept, under the earl of Mar, in fa-| 


DERN HISTORY: 


1727 King George dies, in the 6$th year of 
| his age; and is ſucceeded by his 
— only ton, George II. 

Inoculation firſt tried on criminals with 

ſucceſs. 

Ruſſia, formerly a dukedom, is now 

eſtabliſhed as an empire. 

732 Kouli Chan ufurps the Perſian throne, 

conquers the Mogul empire, and re- 
turns with two hundred thirty-one- 
millions ſterling. 

Several public-ſpirned gentlemen begin 
the ſettlement of Georgia in North 
America, 

1736 Capt, Porteus having ordered his ſol- 

| dicrs to fire upon the populace at an 
execution of a ſmuggler, is hauged 
by the papulace at Edinburgh. 

1738 Weſtminſtar-bridge, conſiſtiag of fifteen 

. arches, begun; finithed in 1750, at 
the expence of 389, oool. defrayed by 
parliament. 

1744 War declared againſt France, 
modore Anſon returns 
voyage round the world. 

1745 The rebellion broke out in Scotland, 
and the Pretender's army defeated by 
the doke of Cumberland at Culloden, 
April 16, 1746. 

1746 Bricith Linen Company erefted. 

1745 The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, by which 
a reſtitution of all places raken dur- 
ing the war, was to be made on all 
hides. 

1749 The intereſt on the Britiſh funds re- 
duced to three per cent. Feb. 28. 

Britith herring fiſhery incorporated. 

1751 Antiquarian Society at London incor- 

. porated. 

1752 The new fiile introduced into Great 
Britain ; the 3d of September being 
counted the 14th. 

1753 The Britiſh Muſeum erected at Monta- 
gue-houſe. 

Society of Arts, Manufactures, and 

Commerce, inſtituted in London. 


Com- 
from his 


11755 Liſbon deftroyed by an earthquake. 


1756 146 Engliſhmen are confined in the 
black hole at Calcutta, in the Eaſt 


123 found dead the next morning. 
Marine Society eſtabliſhed at London. 


1757 Damien attempted to aflaſhoate the 
Freoch king. 


1760 Black-friars bridge, conſiſting of nine 
arches, begun; finiſhed 1770, at the 
expence of 152,840l. to be diſcharged 
by a toll. 

King George II. dies October 25, in 
the 77th year of his age, and is ſuc- 


on 22d of September, 1761, married 
the princeſs Charlotte, of Mecklen- 
burgh Strelitz. 


1762 Peter 


| Indies, by order of the Nabob, and 


cecded by his preſent majeſty, wha 


— Fac — 


1762 Peter III. emperor of Ruſſia, is depoſed | 
impriſoned, and murdered. 
American Philoſophical Society efta- 
| bliſhed in Philadelphia. 
1763 The definitive treaty of peace between 
Great- Britain, France, Spain, and Por- 
tugal, concluded at Paris, February 10, 
which confirms to Great Britain, the 
extenfive provinces of Canada, Eaſt 
and Weft Florida, and part of Loui- 
fiana, in North America; alſo the 
iſlands of Granada, St. Vincent, Do- 
minica, and Tobago, in the Wet 
Iudies. 

The parliament granted 10,0001. to Mr. 
Harriſon, for his diſcovery of the 
longitude by his time · piece. 

1765 His Majeſty's royal charter paſſed for 

incorporating the Society of Artiſts. 
An act paſſed annexing the ſovereignty 
of the iſland of Man to the crown 
of Great Britain. 

3766 April 21, a ſpot or macula of the fun 
more than thrice the bigneſs of our 

carth, puffed the ſun's center. 


1764 
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1768 Academy of Paintin 
: "+05 By ; 
1771 Dr. Solander and Mr. 
majeſty's ſhip the Ende: | 
Cooke, returned from a 8 
the - having made (eye yh 
portant diſcoveries in the 
1772 The king of Sweden — 
tut iou from ar iſtocrary to a lang 


eſtablibel in 


Banks, in is 


ral i. 


2 monarchy. 
The emperor of Germany, e 
RNauſſia, and the king of Profs ln 


the King of Poland of a 
his dominians, which they Givi 
among themſelves, in violatin 4 
the moſt ſolemn treaties. 
The Pretender marries a Prince; of 
Stollberg, grand-daughter of Jh. 
mas, late Earl of Ayleſbury, 
1773 Capt. Phipps is ſent to explore they 
"YL Pole, but having made $r deg. uh 
danger of being locked up by che ie, 
and his attempt to diſcover a piſig 

in that quarter proves fruitleſs, 
The Jeſuits expelled from 


great pant of 


the Pax) 


| dominions. 


M E N 


a A. 


AARON - 
Abel! 
braham 


Adam 
Adolphus 
Adrian 
Alan 
Albert 


Al-xander, abbrev, Sander. 


Alired 

Alphonſo 

'Ambroſe, abbrev. Nam. 
Amos 

Andrew 

Anſelm 

Anthony, abbrey. Tony. 
Archibald 


Arnold — 


Arthur — 
Athanaſius 
Avguſtin 
Auſtin 
Barnaby 
Bartholomew, abbrev. Bat. 
Baſil 
Bede 

Benjamin, albrcu. Ben. 
Bennet 
Bernard 
Blaſe 
Bonaventure 
Boniface 
Brian 

C. 

Cadwallader 
Cæſar 
Caleb 
Cecil 
Charles 
Chriſtian, abbrev. Kit. 
Chiſtopher, abbrev. Kit. 
Chryſoſtom 
Claudius 
Clement, abbrev. Clem. 
Conrade | 
Conſtantine 
Cornelius 
Criſpin 
Cuthbert 
Cyprian 
Cyril 


D. 
Daniel, abbrev. Dan. 
David, abbrev. Davy. 
metrius 
a _ 


9 


and 


NAMES 


__— —— 


| Dionyhvs 


N I Dominick 
— | Dunitan 


Edgar 


8 


Edwin 
Egbert 
Eleazar 
Eldred 
Elias 
Eliſha 


Enoch 
Ephraim 
Eratmus 
Erneit 
Efaias 

1 Eſau 

1 Ethelbert 
Ethelred 
Ethelwald 
Everard 
Eugene 
Eutebius 
Euſt ace 
Ezechias 


Fabian 
Felix 


Fortunatus 
Frederic 
Gabriel 


George 
Gerard 
German 
Gervaſe 
Gideon 


Giles 


Harold 


| 
Henry, or H abbrev. Hal. 
Herbert, es abs 
Hierom 
Hillary 


Horatis 


Howel 


Emmanuel 


Ferdinando 


G. 


E 


Moſt uſual CHRISTIAN NAMES 


OF. 


WOMEN; 


With the ABBREYIATIONS of them uſed in Common Diſcourſe, 


of MEN. 


7 abbrev. Mun. 
Edward al- e, Ned, or Teddy. 


7 
” F 
= . 
Lu 


Ezechiel, abbrev, Ekiel. 


Francis, abbrev. Frank. 


Geoffry, abbrev. Jeff, 


Gilbert, abbrev. Gib. 


Michael, abbrev. Mich. 
Miles 


| | Moſes 


| Nathan = 1 


| Hubert 
Hugh 
Humphrey, 18 2s Nv rap. 


Jabeſh 

ſames, abbrev. Jonny 
Jaſper 

Jettry, abbrev. Jeff. 
3 „ abbret. Jerry. | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


John, abbrev. Jack, ot Johnny 
Jonas ; 
Jonathan 

oſcelin 

oſeph, abbrev. Joe. 

oſias 

oſua, abbrev. Jos. 
Iſaac, abbrev. Ny kin. 


Julian p 

K. © 
Kenard 
Kenelm, abbrev. Kellom, 


Lambert 

Lancelot, abbrev. Lance. 
Lavrence 

Lazarus | 

Leonard, abbrey. Len. 
Leopold . 
Lewelin 

Lewis 

Lionel 

Lucius 


Luke 


M. 4 
Mark | 3 
Marmaduke 2 
Martiu 4 \ 
Matthew, abbrev. Mat. 
Matthias | 
| Maurice : | 
Maximilian — 
Meredith 


Aww. 


— co. 


| Merrick 


Morgan 


* 


N. 
Nathaniel, abbrey. Na. 
Neal 

Nehemia 


Nicholas, edbbrev. Nick. 
Nael 


Norman 


O. 
Obadiah, abbrey, Nob. 


"NAMES 


of M E. 


and 


WOMEN. 


Otirer; abbrev. Nol. } Reynold Th 
Orlando | Richard, ebbrey, Dick, or Nate 
Oſmund ICKY. Theophil 
BY - deere, Rabin, or Bok. | Tl aber. The 
b Go | Roger, abrcv. Hodge. Timothy, abbrey. Tim. 
Owen Rowland | Cobjas 
* Rupert Toby 
Patrick * 8. Trittram 
Paut Solomon v. 
Percival Sainſon Valentine, ab hen, V 
Percgr.ne, abbrev. Pal. I Samucl, abbrew, Sam, V — 5 — ing 
Peter ; Sao ban * 
Philir, abbrev. Phil ; | 3chaftian, abbrewy. Sid. [Uriah 
Vh ineas | Seth Fa W.. 
Poſthumus | 1 Sbadrach W dir, abbrev, Wat. 
. 3 Sigiſmund W liam, abbrev, Will or 
- Quintin | Silveſter, abbrev, Sil. Bill, i 
: R. 1 Simeon, abbrev. Sim. 2. 
.Ralpb | | Stephen Zachary, abbrey. Zach. 
"RandaP Swithin Zaccheus 
Raymond = T. | Tedekiah 
Reuben Theodore, abbrev. Tid. | 
NAMES of WO ME F. 


A. 
Bigail. abbr. Nab. 
Agatha 


Acne 

Alethea 

Ale, abbrev. Ay. 
Amelia 
Amy 

Anne, abr. Nan, or Nanny, 

or Nancy. 

Arabella, abbr---. Bell. 

' Arxe 

| - B. 

Barbara, ab5r:4. Bab. ö 
Reatrice . ; 
Bella | 
Berta | 
Blanch » 
Briaget, aa Biddy. 

I *, Caroline | 
Caffandra, abbrev. Caſs. 
Catharine, abbrev. Kitty. 
Charity 

Charlotte : 

& Chriftian, abbrev, Chris. 

Cicely, abvrev. Cis. 

Clare | 
Clement inan 
Conſtance, abbrev, Ceaex. 4 

HY 


. . | 


: Damaris K. 


— 
"4. ; 


# 
F -F 


þ 


Judith th , | 


g 


Elizabet h, a66rev. Beſs, Betty. 
Emma 

Eſter, abbyev. . 
Eve 

Eunice | 


Faith 

Flora 

Florcace 

Fortune 

Frances, abbrev. Fanny. 


F, 


Margery, abbrew, Madge, or 
Meg, or Padge 


1 Martha, abbrev. Patty. 


Mary, abbrev. Poll, or Polly, 


Gertrude 
Grace ' 
Wu 
Hagar 

Hannah 

Harriot 

Helen, abbrev, Nel. 
Hefter, a>brev. N 


ane, abbrev. [iovy. 
aquet or | 
emma * 

ednet 

oan, abbrev. Tow Ga 
oy ſe l a 


gabel, abbrev. Ib. or Nib. 


K. 
Katharine, 5 dh Kiny. | 


Lettice, 2-5 Let. 
Lucretia | 
Lucy ; a | 
Lydia *. | 


Mabel - 
Wee. abbrev. Mud 


Rhode 


{ Salome 


'Moll, or Molly. - 
Maud 
Matilda 
Melicent 
Mercy 
Mildred, abbrev. Mil. 
5 
Patience 
Penclope, abbrev. Pen, 
Philippa 
{ Phoebe 
Phillis, abbrev, Phil. 


Priſcilla, abbrev. Pris. 
Prudence, «bbrev. Pro. 


R. 
Rachel 
Rebecca, albrev. Beck. 
Roſamond 
Roſe 
Ruth. 


Sabina 


Sarah, abbrev; Sal. 
Sibyl! 

Sophia, abbrev. Sophy. 

| Suſan, _—_— or Suky. 


Tabitha 
Theodoſia, abbrev. Docy. 
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